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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


WmLBT  we  find  books  of  referouse  in  most  departments  of  Sdenee  and  Lite- 
Tatme  in  connection  with  European  coontries,  daily  becoming  cheaper  and  more 
alnmcUnt^  those  who  investi^pito  or  seek  for  information  r^arding  the  resources 
ofBritiah  India,  or  any  of  the  scientific  and  ecouosoic  subjects  connected  with 
Eastern  coontries,  still  meet  with  much  difficulty  and  hindrance,  owing  to  the 
neotfnty  (tf  consulting  nnmerons  authors  whose  works  are  scarce  or  costly.  And 
as  some  inquirerB  are  without  the  peconiary  means  of  procuring  all  the  reqalsite 
books  and  joumala,  or  find  it  impossible  to  procure  them  at  any  cost,  whilst  others 
want  leisore  or  opportunity  for  such  extenalve  research,  it  is  evident  that  progress 
in  these  branchea  of  knowledge  would  be  greatly  &cilitated,  by  collecting  and 
owwlnnajng  this  widely  dispersed  information,  thereby  enabling  future  inquirers  to 
ninaome  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  the  many 
iBligwnt  and  laborious  individuals,  who  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
to  collecting  information  over  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Asia. 

My  sTocations  while  employed  in  India,  more  particularly  in  the  paat  seven 
yean,  b»Te  rendered  necessary  for  me  a  ooUection  of  books  of  reference  relating  to 
India  and  the  East,  somewhat  more  nnmerons  and  varied  in  character  than  private 
individuals  genenlly  possess ;  whilst  my  employment  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras 
Centzal  Committees  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Madras  ExhiHtion  of 
1855,  the  Universal  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1866,  and  the  l&dras  Exhibition  of 
1857,  combined  with  my  duties  (since  1851),  as  Officer  in  chaige  of  the  Govern- 
ment Centr^  Hnseqnii  have  brought  under  my  notice  a  rare  variety  of  Eastern 
prodncia  and  subjects  of  interest ;  and  thinking  that,  before  quitting  the  countries 
in  which  I  have  dwelt  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  might  with  advantage 
leave  to  my  successors  in  a  portable  form,  the  notes  made  on  the  products  of  the 
East  tbat  have  come  under  my  notice,  combined  with  an  abstract  of  the  nsefol  infor- 


iv  PREFACE. 

loatioa  respecting  them  contained  in  my  booka,  I  have  been  led  to  show  the  lesults 
in  the  present  shape. 

A  work  of  this  aim  and  character  might  doubtless  folly  oocnpy  the  life-time  of 
several  men  of  varied  attainments  ;  and  this  Cydopcedia  of  India  and  of  Eaetem 
and  SotUhem  ABia,'ma,y  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  first  attempt  towards  the 
kind  of  book,  the  want  of  which  has  been  long  and  generally  felt.  But  although 
fully  conscious  of'ito  bicomideteness  in  many-rwpects,  yet,  I  ^louat  it  may  still  be 
received  with  all  imperfections  and  omiesioas,  as  a  useful  and  opportune  addition 
to  Asiatic  Literature ;  at  least  by  those  who  recognize  the  justness  of  the  saying  of 
Emmerson,  that  *' i^e  thing  done  awfle,  and  not  what  is  nid^wut  iti  Midt£ataa 
"ori^nal  sentence^  or  a  step  forwatd,  is  worth  more  than  all  tbe  ceDSures"*  wl^CsK 
tnay  be  made  by  such  as  are  disposed  to  find  &iilt,  or  who  voold  demand- in  «  worl: 
of  tiiis  kind,  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable  on  a  fiisttrii^.     - 

The  book  is  merely  a  novelfy  in  form,  the  matter  it  contains  t>eiBg as-old  AS 
OUT -first  possessions  in  India :  it  is  simply  a  compilation  of  the  facts  and- sfneotifip 
knowledge^  which  authors  and  Inquiren)  have  been  amaasiDg  and  comnunipating 
mnce  then,  to  one  another  and  the  public.  But,  "  in  our  time,  the  higher,  walks 
of  literature  have  been  so  long  and  eo  often  trodden,  that  whatever  any  individiuil 
may  undertake,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  out  of  the  foot-steps  of  some  of  hia 
precursors  ;"■}■  and  this  Cyclopfodia,  I  may  therefore  avow  to  be  but  an  endeavour 
to  make  generally  available,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  information  acquired  by 
tliose  who  have  in  any  way  investigated  the  natural  or  manufactured  fwodacte  of 
Southern  Asia,  or  have  at  any  time  made  its  arts  or  natural  history  the  subjects 
of  inquiry.  Some  of  those  whose  writings  I  have  made  use  of,  have  long  «ince 
gone  to  their  aecoont,  bat  many  a  labonrec  yet  ^ve  may  find  tlie  result  of  hia 
labours  embodied  hen ;  and  I  have  done  this  freely,  because  even  those  from  whose 
writing  I  have  most  largely  drawn,  will  acknowledge  that  th^qoaint  old  lines  of 
CSuioeegriJ  still  apply  with  foil  foroe ;  viz.  that, 

*■  Oat  of  tba  old  fl«Ms,  u  nmi  Mjeth,' 
Cometh'al)  this  nev  corn  fro'  ^eau  to  7«an : 
So  oat  of  old  books,  in  good  fMth, 
Oometh  ill  this  sew  Sneoce  that  mon  len." 

Indeed,  I  have  rather  sought  to  collect  and  condense  accurate  aQd  well 
ascertained  facts,  than  to  present  novelties  ;  for  originality  is  but  too  often  un^ 

•  Kngliah  Tnut%  IL  S.    .   f -Salad  for ttwSooial,  page  9 V'       ^  Jbid,fsifl  3». 


jtWM.Wit  «(;9fi4tp«kpa>;  Biddaidser.oiutib&B'QjxiiiiliMaiolcIiutiliat  ^ib««la' 
iiotltJac;]9eiritDil«xtite8itil."  ^nfif  timelwiiotluiigiabMlately  uevintl^fivoTk;' 
I  hope  it  may  yet  be  foimd  to  WBtein-iDacb  viuobto  uapy  waa  upkuown  before ; 
and  which  vant  of  books,  leisore,  or  opportunity,  may  have  debarred  them  from 


The  QyclopeedJa  is  not  intended  to  comprise  the  whole  ^tence  of  Botany,  -aat 
QiMk  at  Medicine,  or  Zoology  ;  nor  to  instmct  in  all  the  matters  nsefiil  ia 
Cranmerce  or  the  Arts ;  but,  whether  examined  for  information  or  amasemoiti 
the  botaiuBt,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  natoralist,  and  the  merchant,  may 
perhaps  each  find  something  in  it,  which,  from  his  engagements,  he  did  not  know 
brfiMe,  or  thoogh  once  knowiag  he  may  have  again  forgotten.  In  both  cases,  the 
work  may  prove  osefiil,  since  old  thoughts  are  often  like  old  clothes  ;  put  away 
Sx  a  time,  they  become  apparently  new  by  brushing  np.  It  would  have  been 
better  perhaps,  had  a  work  of  this  kind  been  ondertaken  years  ago,  or  even  now 
ware  it  made  the  joint  effort  of  several  persons :  indeed,  to  render  it  la  any  way 
complete,  wonld  call  for  the  resources  at  the  command  of  a  Qovemment  rather 
than  of  individoala ;  but  we  cannot  have  every  thii^  at  the  time  we  wish,  nor  in 
the  way  we  wish,  and  it  is  better  to  have  some  one  undertake  it  and  do  it  Uie  best 
way  he  can,  now,  than  to  postpone  it  to  some  farther  indefinite  period. 

Wttit  a  view  therefore  of  laying  a  foundation  as  a  starting  point  for  future 
ii^airer^  I  now  maice  the  commencement  of  a  work,  towards  which  I  hope  to 
reedve  from  many  quarters  aid  and  support  as  I  proceed ;  bdng  thereby  enabled 
ether  to  pitMluce  fitture  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  the  work  myself, — 
pbong  it,  as  I  hope,  within',the  reach  of  all,— or  seeing  that  task  taken  np  here- 
aAer,  by  younger  men,  with  more  time  and  opportunity  than  are  now  before  me. 
A  dinner  of  fragments  is  often  said  to  be  the  best  dinnnr ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
thei«  are  few  minds  but  might  fiimish  some  instruction  and  entertainment  from 
their  scraps,  or  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  Those  who  cannot  weave  a  uniform 
mh,  may  at  least  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork  ;•  and  any  items  of  information 
•ent  to  me  will  be  very  acceptable. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  inquirers  in  this  country  have  had  to  meet 
and  struffile  with  ;  I  aUude  to  the  many  languages  and  dialects  in  use  in  India 
•  aa«M«i  at  Truth. 
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and  Butem  Ado,'  and  oonsequAiitlythe  Tujaty  of  scientific, 'natioiuit;  orevtax  loc^ 

names,  hy  which  the  Bame  thing  is  known.    The  only  means  of  owtvcnoing  thia 

difficult  J  was  to  &ame  a  oojnous  index  of  contents ;  for  Fope  haa  well  said  that 

"  Index  IiMntiDg  turns  no  atndntt  pale. 
Tat  boldi  tbe  eel  of  Soience  b;  ttie  tail-" 

This  Indexing  will  add  to  the  balk  of  the  book,  bat  greatly  also  to  its'vala* 
as  a  work  of  reference  ;  and  will  be  carefully  completed. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  fiist  editaon  with  ita  two  Stipplements  contained  29,870  laaiam  and  ths 
mtk  WBB  fiiTouiably  received  by  tlie  Fablic  Freas,  Snt  my  acquaintance  with 
Uiese  coontries  did  not  pennit  me  to  regard  that  nnmber  as  otbra  than  a  fonndi^ 
turn  for  an  enhurged  and  improTfid  edition,  and  this  second  edition  will  contain 
about  100,000  nomea,  under  which  much  connected  with  India  and  inUx  Eastern 
and  Southern  Ana  will  be  found. 

I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  labour  to  make  the  present  edition  as  perfect 
asjWMjble,  hat  a  Cyclopedia  must  necesBarily  ever  be  progressiva 
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A,  t.  In  Uk  Engliah  language,  Is  the 
Int  letior  in  Uw  aJpbabet,  aad  the  ordinary 
Nodi,  long  or  ibort,  are  asv  ia  many  ;  a  in  all 
nd  H I  ia  mnDieipal. 

Ii  Artbic,  Fenian  and  Hindiutani,  the  letter 
I  ud  th*  Towel  mark  bare  almost  limiiar 
Modi,  Mil  that  part  of  tbe  bin  ot  mabome- 
4u  nil  la  pnytn^lAU)  AllahS  ikbSr,   unto 

Geilia  Great,  letaining  the  long  sonnd  inrari- 

Aij  wbti  in  tbe  middle  or  end  of  a  woid. 

iaTuBil,  UwEngliah  Aaada,  loDgandahort, 
n  icpraKnted  by  two  initial  letters  jf  ^ 
njMl  to  i  and  I ;  and  all  the  conscnaats  have 
lie  inbereDt  sound  of  short  a,  thua  s  k<  csr  bA. 

In  lUu^,  the  short  a,  is  repmented  by  the 
letter  o,  iniiial,  and  by  tbe  mark  ^  placed  on 
tketopofaeoneonant,  thus  B*  ki.  Tbe  bog  «, 
iaitial,  bas  tbe  same  soond  as  8  in  anger. 

UCHotATCHE.  Tah.  Morioda  citrifolia. 

AiL-  Tax.  Horiuda  cibrifolia ;  MoHnda 
anitilon.    See  Dyes. 

AAKAL.     AiAB.    Tbe  fillet  of  the  Arabs. 

AALIN  NAK.  HaLbal.  ^fi^nbcryoai 
flbn  of  ficua  Indica.     Banyan  tree, 

AARD  A.PPELEN.  Dut.     Potatoes. 

AAEDEGOBD.    But.     Sarthenware. 

AABON,  his  biirial-plaee  is  shown  on  Mount 
Obod :  bis  pave  is  also  shoini  over  the  sum- 
aiit  of  Mount  Hor. 

AATALAEL  Tax.    Polygonum  barbatum. 

AB.  F«ia.  HiKD.  ^,7  Water.  Hence, 
M,  ?iir  HiKD.  ^^1  Wtlery ;  alw  Ji-iari, 
UiKQ,  lit ;  t^^M  waiumakiag,  i.c.  tbedie- 


tillatioD  of  alcobolio  fluids,  bo.,  and  in  nte  u  a 
revenue  term  in  British  India  for  tbst  bnuwb 
which  superintend!  the  lioeuse  to  sell  all  kinda 
of  intoxicating  substances,  as  arrack,  toddy, 
opium,  &e.  Do-ab.  Pbrb.  Hikd.  VfiljO  literally, 
two  waters,  the  furk  or  inverted  delta  caused  by 
thejuQctionoftwo  riven  or  tbe  territory  ruoniag 
between  two  riven.  PunJ-ad,  Pxaa.  Hjmd. 
uVkJ^  five  waUra  or  fit^e  rivers,  that  tofrltory 
on  the  Nortb-West  provinces  of  British  India, 
oonquered  from  the  liikhs,  throi^h  which  seven 
riven  flow, 

ABA  SIN.  mi»  M  Pdbht.  The  river  Indu. 

ABA,  or  Camaline  as  it  is  csUed  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  is  worn  in  Oman  by  all  classes.  It  is 
the  camera  hair  cloak  of  Arab  Shaikhs,  and 
is  often  striped  white  and  brown.  See  Camo> 
leeo,  Kfnfyet 

ABA-  BAKEK,  the  father-in-law  of  Mahomed. 
Bee  Shiijah.    Aboo-Bakr.    Abu-Bakr. 

ABABIL.  HiKB.  Jij^l  The  SwaUow. 
Sea  Bird-Kesti. 

ABACA  BRAT  A.  The  wild  or  mountaia 
abaca  of  the  Philippines,  a  variety  of  the  Manilln 
hemp  plant,  Musa  teitilis,  the  fibres  of  which 
serve  for  making  ropes,  called  Agolog  and 
Amoqitid  in  the  Biool  language. — Soyle'i  Ti6. 
PUmk.  f.  S3. 

ABAD.  Fkbs.  Uivd.  A^^  Fopttlona.  A 
mshotnedan  territcoial  postfix  to  districts  Of 
oonnlry  and  towns,  u  Aningalwd,  Dowlatabad, 
Allahabad,  Farrakhabad,  Hyderabad. 

ABAQASUS  01  ABALGA^IVS,    One  of 


ABDUL  LATIF. 

the  Greek  Kings,  sncoesiois  to  Alesander,  who  I 
leigneii  about  AD.  70  or  80  in  Ariaa  Abakha- 
fasa-  Vologeaes  Profeasor  Lasten  supposes  that 
this  name  is  identical  with  Vologeses.  Captain 
CunniDgbam  described  the  Arian  legend  on  tbe 
coius  of  Abalgasius  A.  D.  80,  to  be  "  of  the 
Saviour  Kinz  Abagasus,  younger  soa  of  Undo- 
pherres."  Priiuep,  Sitlorieat  SemUt.  See 
Greeks-.  Kabul- 

ABAI  (Borneo).  A  small  port  or  harbour 
in  L«t.  6o  23'  N.  situated  ^bout  40  miles 
B-  B,  W.  from  Tanjoug  Sampan-mangaio,  the 
north  extreme  of  Borneo. 

ABAK,  AuAB.     Ohvl     ^rcury. 

ABAN.    Pol.    Iron. 

ABAR-MURDAH.  Pekb.  ^irtx''^  Sponge, 

ABAS  BANDAE^  B&ndKr  Abbas  or  Gam- 
baroon,  a  tomi  in  Kinnan.     Sec  Kinaan. 


ABAS9I.  Pmb. 


^Uc    A  acymeter. 


ABBAS.     See  Ktislian, 

ABBOTABAD,  in  Lat.  S4"  10'  N.;  and 
Long  73°  9'  £.  in  UHrri,  a  small  military  sani- 
tary station,  N.  N.  E.  of  Ghimba,  at  a  hei)cht 
above  the  sea  of  4,055  feet. — So6.  Schl.  Bee 
Sanitaria. 

ABBOTT.  James,  a  dietbguished  officer  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery  who  rose  to  high  military 
raiilc.  He  was  employed  in  the  political  dt- 
psrtmenl  in  Herat  and  the  Punjab,  He  tra- 
velled from  Khiva  to  St,  Petersburgh  and 
published  an  account  of  the  journey.  He 
cODtrtbuted  many  scientific  articles  to  the 
IVansactions  of  the  Bengul  Asiatic  Society. 
JSuiit't  Catalogue. 

ABDAGASSES-  A  Baotrian  successor  of 
Alexander  who  succeeded  Gondophares  in  Ari- 
uia  B.  C.  2G.  See  Mogasius  :  Greeks  of  Asia. 
"  ABDALI.  Hind.  ,JI**jt  A  powerlul 
Affghan  triba  or  sect,  residing  in  eveiy  part  of 
A^hanistan,  but  principally  in  Herat  and 
Xandahai.  They  are  termed  Douiani,  since 
1747,  when  Ahmed  Shah,  Suddozye,  on  as- 
ceudiag  the  throne,  gave  them  that  name.  The 
Abdali  and  Ghilzi,  but  particularly  the  former, 
tijio^l^  to  themselvet  a  superiority  over  tbe 
other  AlTghaa  tribes,  and  from  their grentcrnu- 
nerical  strength  have  exercised  a  greater  power. 
The  Abdali  are  also  criled  Sulimani,  from  tbe 
mountains  whence  they  came,  having  then 
dwelt  in  the  district  termed  'fobeh  Uaroof. — 
tatkam.     See  Banilrzye. 

ABDAB.  Pbrb.  ^IOj)  Glanoing  as  a  gcra 
or  polished  sword  :  In  India  a  water  cooler. 

ABDULLA-IBN-8AOOD.  The  Wahabi 
cbieF  captured  by  Ibrahim  Pasha* '  See  Wahabi, 

ABDUIr  LATIF.  The  Amir  Tahia,  son  of 
Abdul  Latif-ul-Kasvini-ul-3biai,  died  at  Kasvin, 
his  native  city,  A.  D.  1&S2  Hq.  960.  His 
book  is  styled  the  L«bbat-ul-Tuarikh  and 
tieaU  briefly  of  the  history  of  _  Aaia.— 0»tr%- 


ASELHOBCHUS  ESCULENTUS. 

ABDUL  MUZUFFEB  Sultan,  one  of  the 
Kutub-Sfaahi  dynasty,  A.  D.  1680.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  HOSSAIN  QUTUB  SHAH.  A.  D. 
1673-1683,  a  Kutub-Sbahi  king.  See  Hy- 
derabad. 

ABDUL  KOORY,  ^/I|Ja«  or  ABB-UL- 
CUHIA  ISLAND.  A'rugged  island  midway 
between  Socotra  and  Bas  Jai  'd  Afooii. 

ABDULLAH,  son  of  the  Klialif  Omar,  who 
in  A.  D.  650  defeated  Yeadejird.  Yesdejird 
was  then  on  liis  return  from  Khorasann,  and  for 
the  last  time  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  defeated.     See  letaklir. 

ABD-Ua-RAZZAQ,  jWI'H*  Jemal  ud- 
din  Abd-ur  Razzaq  bin  Jelal  ud-din  Ishaq-us 
Samarkandi,  was  bom  at  Herat  in  A.H.  816 
(A.  D.  1413),  where  his  father  waa  Kszi  in  tha 
time  of  Shah  Rukh.  Shah  Bukh,  in  1441,  sent 
him  on  an  importantmisaiou  tolndia.to  theking 
of  Vizianuggur.  Subaequeutly  on  an  embassy  to 
Ghilan  ;  and  he  again  was  ordered  to  proceed  aa 
ambassador  to  £)!ypt.  It  was  in  January  144S, 
that  Abd-ur-Kazzaq,  set  out  from  Herat,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  the  Kohistau  and  'Kirman 
to  Ormoz,  thence  sailed  for  India,  airiving  at 
Calicut  after  a  long  detention,  wind-bound,  at 
Muscat.  He  then  proceeded  via  Mangatore  and 
Bellour  to  Vizitinuggur.  He-embarking  from 
Calicut,  he  arrived  in  March  1444,  at  Kalahat 
in  Ambia — India  in  the  Ti/ttenth  Century. 

ABDUL-AZEEZ.     See  Wahabi. 

ABDUL-HAKAL.     See  Wahabi. 

ABD-US-SHEM^  or  SABA,  founder  ef 
Mariaba.  Amongst  his  sous  were  Hamyar, 
Amru,  Kahlan  and  Ashsar.     See  Saba. 

ABDUL  WAHAB.     See  Wahabi. 

AB-DUKH.  Per3.  A  food  in  use  in  Persia, 
not  always  to  be  met  with.  Though  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Persians,  and  very  refreshing,  it 
is  not  at  all  suiied  to  the  stomach  of  a  Euro- 
pean.— Terrier  Jour*,  p.  49. 

AB-DUZD-  Prbs.  A  subterraneous  passage 
of  water  near  the  fort  of  Atak  (Attock)  The  term 
means  "  the  stealing  of  the  water." — Mohan 
Lal'i  Travel;  p.  38. 

ABELIA  SUPE3TEI8.  a  Chinese  plant  in- 
troduced into  Envland  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

ABELMOSCHUS  ESuULBNlUS.  IF. 

Hibiscus  longifolius,  Boti: 
„      escalentus,  Hmm. 


Ram  Tnrai. 

..BsHa. 

Rsm-TunL         »EnrD. 

Bbeadi       

B»-Iiiwa. 

.Bdb*. 

Teoda.        Mau 

Yung-raft-dB. 

QendamnlB.         ...Saks 

Uttendi.      ... 

'..DuK. 

B«ldduU«lK>T«dLTAK. 

...Eno. 

BeDd^         Tei. 

B-UblB  hibiscus, 

Okw: 

Quingambo.  West  ladiea. 

BwiDlentOkni 
Bamis 

...Bm 

ECTPT. 

UIo,  Pa.  of  Maorituu. 

ABGUI03CHTJS  UOSCHATUS. 

A  bcrhaeeoa*  annual,  r  notive  of  tropical 
Anwriea,  laigclj  cnltititted  all  over  India  and 
BmrnuJi,  ita  capsules  being  held  in  muoh  etteem 
H  a  regetable.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
pitxlaccs  abondance  of  fruit,  which  ia  the  only 
part  of  the  plaat  thot  is  eaten.  The  whole 
iriant  is  muciltgiDOaa,  bnt  the  fruits  or  pods,  the 
■etl  knoirn  Bendi  kai  of  the  Tamils,  are  highly 
ao.  The  fraita  are  boiled  whole  and  served 
■p  aa  a  vegetable  :  or  the  seeds  ate  added  like 
bulej  to  aoap,  and  are  demulcent.  The  young 
pods  are  pickled  like  capers,  its  ripe  seeds  when 
■iowed  to  dry,  and  parched,  cnn  with  difficulty 
be  (HttingniBbed  from  genuine  coffee.  Its  mu- 
dfatp  has  been  rtcommCTidMi  as  a  demulcent,  in 
Boughi,  in  the  form  of  loEenges,  but  they  are 
Bol  eaaOy  digested.  The  deep  purple  juice  of 
tke  stiganae  can  be  communicated  to  paper^ 
Doctor  Bid  dell  strongly  recommends  this  pisnt 
M  furnishing  an  exoellent  fibre  for  the  manufae- 
tnre  of  paper.  The  fibres  sre  said  to  be  exported 
to  a  small  extent  from  India,  as  one  of  the 
Iksi  ps  of  oommarce,andh;Pr.&ox  burgh's  experi- 
■eata,  abandle  of  themborea  weight  of  lbs.  79 
when  dry  «nd  lbs.  96  w4ieii  wet.  At  the  Madras 
Exhibitioa  of  18G5,  samples  were  received  from 
vaiioos  dtatricts,  but  nearly  all  discoloured  and 
tkeir  strength  impaired  by  steeping.  I'hey  retain 
their  gloaa  even  when  very  brown  and  rotten.— 
Amtriean  OmmitUe  of  Paientt  for  1854; 
O'SlaMghMOty,  Ditpeniary,  pp.  815-217  ;  Pkar- 
wuuapiria,  p.  434  |  Soxb.  Fior.  iKdka,  III.  p. 
aiO;  RtfU.  Fid.  I'lanU  ;  V»^mI  Plants  ;  Madra» 
BakUMin  Juries'  Seporlt ;  London  Exhibition  of 
lS«a  /  Maion. 

J8iSLM03CHU8  FICULNEUS.  JT.  *  A.: 
W.lc. 

HibiacuH  prosiratus,  Roxb. 
PanipD  Bends.  Tax.  j  Nella  Bends.  Tuc. 

Flowers  white.  The  bark  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  white  reticulateil  fibre  similar  lo 
that  obtained  from  tbe  mulberry,  and  useful 
far  ^nny  bags  and  paper.  It  grows  abundant- 
ly on  the  black  cotton  soils  of  India.  At  the 
Uadias  Exhibition  of  1850,  Mr.  Jaffirey  ex- 
hibited a  very  good  clean  sample  of  this  fibre, 
of  great  leDgth,  but  not  very  stiong.—  Madrat 
XxhiUliom  Juriet'  Beporlt ;  Bobtrt  Brown. 

ABELHOSCHUS  M0SGHATU3.  Munch  ? 
W.  ^  A. ;  W.  Ic. 

HibiscuB  abelnioBchue,  Roxb.  £  Rheeck. 

Bab-nt-Haahk.'        ...As.    Eutnri Hibd. 

Ba4a-»aki.  ...Bchm.    Oatt-kartari.    ...Halul. 

Kapa  IfiiniiM CriraH,    Cutta-kaBturj.  „ 

■vk-kallow.         ...Bifo.    Ktutara  Benda.     ...Tax. 
F-^  *"rttiir  ...DDK.  TitMdH-kutuH.  ...Tah. 

Ksh  k««tfi.  ...Qoi.   Karpnn  benda.      ...Til. 

UQahk.<laiu,         ...Bno. 

k  gritdy  flowering  aonnal  with  blood  coloured 
qca,  OB  ila  laiga  ydlow  blossoms,  a  native, 
ef  vnona  puts  of  ladia,  Rowmag  in  tbe 


ABHUTI  TSASTVAB. 

rainy  and  cold  seasons.  Its  browu  seeds  arc, 
tbe  Hub-ul-Uashk  of  the  Araba,  so  called 
becanse  of  their  smell  and  tstte  reaembliKg  a 
mixture  of  mask  and  ambeT,  and,  on  buin* 
ing,  a  similar  odour  is  evolved.  They  an 
kidney -shaped  and  of  the  siie  of  hemp-seed,  and 
are  used  to  perfume  powders  and  pometumKi 
Tbey  are  found  in  ell  the  bazaars  and  are  re? 
pufed  to  be  useful  in  snake  bites,  when  bruised 
and  npplied  externally  and  internally,  orbnised 
and  steeped  in  rum  or  anack.  In  Dr.  Box* 
burgh's  experiments,  the  fibre  broke  with  9 
weight  of  107  lbs.  Tbe  plant,  like  A-  eaeulen- 
tus,  nUounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  said  to  be  used 
in  Northern  India,  to  clariy  sugar.  Sir  W, 
O'Shaughneasy  did  not  find  the  seeds  to  havs 
any  emelio  property  as  alleged  by  llancer. — ■ 
Roxburgh,  HI.  SOB  ;  O'Skaiffhnn^.p.  217  ; 
ifofon'i  Ttnasierim  j  •/Wrwi'  Beports  Medraa 
ExhOition  ,-  Uarful  Plant*  of  India. 

ABKLM0SCHU8  TETBAPHYLLA  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Jaffia^ 
exhibited  an  excellent,  white  and  strong  fibre, 
obtained  from  this  plant.  Its  flowers  large, 
yellow,  with  a  dark  centre ;  abundant  in 
Girganm  wooda,  Bombay.  Wight  in  his  looitea, 
961,  figures,  also,  A.  anguLosus. 

ABEBMOOBDAH.   Paas.  »j^y  Sponge. 
ABGINAH.    AuAB.     iiiCy    Glasa. 
ABGOON.  Febs,    ^^;\    Starch. 
ABHAL,  Pbrs.  ^y^)    Berries  of  Juniperus 
communis ;  Juniper  berrieti 
AB-I.DHANG.  Pebb.    i_fijfcj  oj  Thie  id 

the  usual  drink  amonget  tbe  Ilyata  in  Northern 
Persia.  It  is  butter  milk  weakened  witk 
water,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added. 

ABHAYADBVA,  a  kiugof  the  Paladyoaa^ 
of  Gaur,  about  A.  D.  1439. 

ABHlANGANAST'tlANAM.  Amongst  Hi». 
dut,  a  ceremonial,  on  the  wedding  day,  whoB 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anoii^d  with  oik 
~  «  Hindu. 

ABHIDHAilMMA,  the  third  diriaion  of  (fat 
sacred  writinjta  of  the  Singbaleae  buddbirta^ 
oddresaed  to  the  Dewaa  and  Brabnus.—ff^fr'f 
Eatiem  Utonachiim,  p.  433. 

ABHIGNYAWA.  Amonget  the  Singhalele 
buddhisti,  five  great  powers  attached  to  the 
Bahatship Hyder'a Batter*  Moaachitnt,  p.  433. 

ADHIKAEANASAMATA-UHABMiiA.  A 
claas  of  buddiiist  priestly  misdameananra^^ 
Hgdtr'i  Etittern  ifonacAiim,p.  433. 

ABHIMANIA.     See  Inscriptions. 

ABHIE.    Hind.    Cowherd. 

ABHIRA,  theahepherd  country,  an  ancienb 
name  for  the  country  between  the  Tapti  and  Df 
vagurh. 

ABHUTI  TBASTVAB,    See  Hiadn.      .   . 


A6-I-BALAD,  a  monntBin  torrent  in  So- 
•iaim.     Sea  Khuiistsn. 

ABIES,  the  Fir  genua  of  eonireroni  pl&nta, 
hu  manj  apeoiu  which  proctuoe  TBlaoble 
timberi'  Tbej  groir  in  the  HimalayiiB,  in 
Japan,  the  Fhilippinea  and  China.  Br.  Hooker 
aaye,  of  the  Sikkim  UiinalajaB,  that  AbJea 
Brunoniana,  A-  Smithiana,  and  A.  Webbiana, 
with  Larix  tiriffithii  are  the  only  pinea  whoae 
Tooda  are  ooDBidercd  Tery  oaeful ;  t>nd  ihnt  in 
Sikkim,  none  produce  any  quantity  of  resin,  tur- 
jMntioe,  or  pitch,  which  may  perhaps  he  account- 
ed for  by  the  humidity  of  the  climsle— At 
CbooDgtam,  in  Sikkim,  the  yew  appearB  at  7000 
feet,  whilat,  on  the  outer  rangea  (as  on  Tonglo], 
it  is  only  found  at  9,600  to  10,000  feet;  and 
whereas  oa  Tonglo  it  forma  an  immenBe  tall  tree 
with  long  aparae  branches  and  aleuder  droop- 
ing ttnga,  growing  amongst  gigantic  magnolias 
and  oeka,  at  Choonj^am  it  is  small  and  rigid, 
and  much  resembling  in  appraratice  the  GnKltHh 
ehnrehyard  yew.  At  8,000  feet,  the  Abies  Bru- 
OoniaDa  is  found,  a  tree  quite  unkaowa  further 
aouth.  Bat  neither  the  larch  nor  the  Ahiri  SutUk- 
Miu  (Chutraw)  aocompanied  it.  The  yew, 
be  tays,  spreads  east  from  Kashmir  to  the  Aasam 
Himalaya  and  the  KhasiB  mountains  ;  and  the 
Japan,  Philippine  Islands,  MeicicBo.and  other  N. 
andS.  American  yews  beldufc  to  the  snme  widely 
diffused  tpeoies-  In  the  KhB(is,(its  moat  soatliern 
distriot)  it  ia  fonod  as  law  as  5,000  feet  above  the 
ita  lerel.  In  descending  from  Nango  in  East 
KepanI,  Dr.  Hooker  passed  at  first  through 
rhododendron  and  juniper,  then  throagh  black 
silver  fir  (Abie*  ffebbiana),  and  below  that,  near 
therirer,  he  came  to  the  Himalayan  larch,  a 
tree  quite  unknown,  except  from  a  notice  in  the 
jonmals  of  Hr.  GriOith,  who  found  it  in 
Bhntan.  It  is  a  amall  treH>,  twenty  to  forty 
feat  high,  perfebtly  similsr  in  general  charactera 
to  a  European  larch,  but  with  larger  conea, 
which  are  erect  upon  the  very  long,  penaile, 
whip-like  branchcB,  He  adds,  its  leavea,  now 
red,  were  falliiig,  and  covering  the  rocky  ground 
OQ  which  it  grew,  scattered  amongst  other 
trees.  It  ia  called  "  Saar"  by  the  Lepohas  and 
Cia-Himalaysn  Tibetans,  and  "Boargasella"  by 
the  Nepanleae,  who  aay  it  is  found  as  far  west  as 
the  beads  of  Ute  Coai  river  :  it  doea  not  inhabit 
Central  or  West  Kepaul,  nor  the  North- West 
Himalaya.  The  distributiou  of  the  Himalayan 
vines,  he  says,  fa  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar 
taa  not  been  seen  oust  of  KepBl,  nor  the  Piniu 
Oeraf^hma,  OMpremt  iontloia  or  Juitip«TMi 
^ornmau.  On  the  other  band,  Podoearput  is  con- 
fined to  the  east  of  Katmandoo.  ^6iet  Bnimo- 
■UM  doea'  not  oeenr  weat  of  the  Gt^ra,  nor 
the  larch  weat  of  the  Cosi,  nor  funereal  cypreas 
fin  introduced  plant  however)  weat  of  .the 
Teetta,  in  Bikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and 
Bhotan  Con^M  (including  yew,  juniper,  and 
,fWec«rp«i)  right  tie  cotinn«n   to  the  NtHth- 


ABIES  BRUKOXIARA. 

west  Himalaya  (weat  of  Nepal)  and  four  are 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  Nortk-wetf 
provinoea,  again,  only  fire  are  not  foand  in 
sikkim,  and,  be  adds,  I  have  given  thair 
namea  bdow,  beoaiae  they  show  how  Eoropesn 
the  absent  onea  are,  either  ^wcifically  or 
in  afiinity.  I  bay*  atated,  be  continuea,  that  the 
Deodar  ia  possibly-  a  variety  of  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  Btrcngtiiened  by  the  fact  that  ae  many 
more  Himaliiyaa  pinnta  are  now  aflcertaiBed  to 
be  European  than  had  been  supposed  before  they 
were  compared  with  European  apednens  ;  Baoh 
are  the  yew,  Jimiperui  eom»»)iu,  Berberis  vui~ 
garit,  QuereuM  ballota,  Pttpuliu  aiia  and  Enphni- 
tion,  ka.  The  cones  of  the  Deodar  are  iden- 
ttcsl  with  thoae  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  :  tha 
Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more  pale 
bluish  leaves  and  weeping  bmndiea,  but  Ue«a 
characters  seem  lo  be  unuaually  developed  in 
Engliah  gardena  ;  for  several  peraoos,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Kew  gardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  whan 
shown  the  Deodar,  dedars  that  they  never  saw 
that  plant  in  the  Himalaya. — Hooter'*  Sim. 
Jour.  vol.  It.  p.  41.  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his 
Nagasahi  (pp.  84!-S)  gives  nine  species  of 
Abies,  SB  ocourritig  in  that  island,  vie., 

A.  Tsuga  S  and  Z. 

A.  (Pioea)Srma  „ 
A.  (  „  )  homolepU  „ 
A.  Mianxpermk.  Lure 
A.  Veitehii     Lihdlct- 

Some  botan|atB  bring  eome  of  the  pinea, 
into  this  genus,  while  others  put  speriM  of 
Abiea  amongst  the  pine*.  A.  Araragt  of 
Siebold,  ib  a  Japan  tree  with  a  brown  wood, 
used  for  varioua  domestic  porposea,  and  the  A. 
Momi,  Sieb.  also  of  Japan,  is  valued  for  the 
whilenefa  and  fine  grain  of  its  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  similarity  between  tha 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tha  Pinna 
cedrt^  of  Linnnus,  which  grows  in  Lebanon 
uid  the  Tannie  Range,  the  latter  aeenu  a 
[liatinot  ipetuea. — Dr.  Hooker'*  Sim.  Jour*. 
Vol.  II,  ^.41:  SodgtM't  NagMoki  342-3; 
Fmiiai  Biport. 

ABIES  BALSAHEA,  the  Balm  of  OUead. 
See  EvergreenB,  Gums  end  Scsins. 

ABIES  BBUNONIANA,  Henktr. 
pinoa  Brunoniana,  Wall. 
„     duiooaa,       Laaib. 
Daeidmiu  SUver  ffii.  Eno.  |  Semvdooag.  Ti& 

Grows  in  Nepaul,  Bhotan  and  Goasain  Than, 
This  species  ia  repeatedly  noUoed  by  Dr.  Hookr 
er  ;  who  at  one  plaor,  saye,  that  the  wood  of 
I  Abie*  Brtnomima  {"  Semadoong")  ia  Hke  the 
othen  in  appearance  but  ia  not  durable  j  tti 
I  bark  is  however  very  useful.     Stuka  of  dif- 


A-  Smithians,  Loudoh. 


ABIES"  SMITHIANA. 

faeat  BOrta  o[  pinewood  were  itored  for  export 
lo  Tkibot,  m\\  thatched  with  tbe  bark  of  Mies 
Brmaoniama.  In  the  deue  kiiiI  gigaotic  ToTett 
of  AUet  Bnaoniana  and  ailver  fir,  he  meneiired 
one  of  the  fortner  tree*,  anil  fonnd  it  twenty- 
R|;ht  feet  in  girth. — It  grows  occasiooally  in 
dnte  fbmtB,  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with 
a  alesr  trunk  of  finm  U  to  30  fert,  and  a 
•pleading,  veiy  brancbing  head.— J^f.  Cye. : 
Satktr'*  Sim.  JonrJial 
ABIRS  0|;ODAB4. 

Pinoa  Deodara,  Lam^i- 

Cedrua,    do. 

SKred   Indiaii  Fir,  Baa.  I  Kdoa    of    Kulht  aad 

Deodan,  >,,     I  Kuigra. 

Dur,  Hazan.  |  DevB  <Ucai      Hiho. 

A  na^ificeat  tree  with  a  trunk  from  12  to 
to  feet  ID  girtb,  growiag  on  the  mountaina  of 
Kcdar  Kanlfaa,  Kepaul  and  Thibet,  ap  to 
hdghU  of  7,000  and  1 2,000  fret,  aiaUo  in  the 
wooda  of  Ahnorah,  at  Kullu  and  Kangra  and 
M-Caithan  Uaiara.  It  leaemblea  the  cedar  of 
Labaaon,  but,  nnlike  it,  the  reainoua  wood  of 
the  Deodar  ia  *eiy  durable,  laeting  from  ilOO  to 
400  jtmn.  It  has  lacceeded  well  in  Kngland. 
—  Boyle'*  lUuttr.  p.  350  ;  Eitff.  Gye.  ;  ffooier't 
Sim.  Jaur- ;  Pui^i  Htporl,  p.  79  &  180. 

ABIES  KHUTBOW.    8jn.  of  Abies  Smilb- 

ABIES  KCEHPFBBT. 

Pinua  Ksmpferi,  Lamb. 
A   native   ol  Japan ;    found    wild   upon  the 
SMuDlains  of  I'ako. 

ABISS  LARIX.  See  'Erngtteat. 
ABiKS  UORINDA.    Sjn.   of  Abies  Smith- 
kaa. 
ABIES  PICEA.  See  GTargreens. 
ABtBS  RESINA.  See  Turpentine. 
ABlBd  SUITUIANA,  Booker. 
Abiea  Khatrow  ? 

„       morinda  ? 

Fiooa  Smithiaaa,  WaUieh. 

Indiiii  ffi]*ar  Fir,  Vaa.    j  Bm.  Eulli;. 

Sfiaea  Fir.  n  ,i  KjiHOBA. 

S«h-  Laraa.  J  Kachim.    Kaobik, 

This  tiee  attaim  an  enormons  sise  on  the 
■lopea  of  the  Himalayas,  growing  with  near))' 
oppoaita  branehea.  Dr.  Hooker,  at 
^aee,  telle  na,  that  the  spmce,  Aiiti  SmUAi 
"  Sell"  has  white  wood,  which  is  employed 
1m  poata  and  beams.  At  another,  when 
■entMainjc  that  the  beautiful  Deodar  was  eei 
towering  above  the  other  trees,  and,  although  all 
Um  apodmens  were  aomparatively  young,  they 
wee  y«t  atriking  and  Rraeernl,  he  adde  that, 
aaar  it,  was  AUn  SmiiiMUM.  It  had  a  dark 
nd  aombfo  appearance,  yet  it  was  peculiarly 
paeefnl,  owing  to  its  armiaetricil  form  and 
isanrhat  pendalons  habit-  Again,  he  aayt, 
Ita  lowM^s  IdUnteng.  ia.Sikkim,  tbe  path  left 
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the  river,  and  passed  through  a  wood  of  AUes 
SiQithinni,  which  ia  also  called  A.  KhvlroK,  J, 
MorUda,  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  before  seen  thia 
tree  in  the  Himelflya  :  it  is  a  spruce  &r,  much 
resembling  the  Norway  spruce  in  general  8p> 
pearance,  but  with  longer  pendulous  branohea. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  considered  indifferent 
tlwugh  readily  deft  into  planks.— ^ooiter'a 
Bm.  JouT.  ;  Punjab  Report, 

ABlBaTHUNBEEQII. 

Pinua  Thunbergii,  Zamb, 

A  scarce  plant  in  Japan. 

ABIES  TORANO,  SUhld. 

ABIES  PINDKOW,  Sofle. 

Pindrow,  HiHD.  [  Morledi,  Hiirn. 

A  magniBcent  species,  even  to  the  limits  of 
the  forests,  growing  in  Kemaon  along  with  the 
Deodar.  It  comes  near,  aud  Hooker  describes  it 
as  identical  with  A.  Smithiana,  A.  WebhianSt 
—  Roylt't  Illuttr, 

AB1B3  WEBBIANA,  Booitr. 


Wsbb'a  Kr.  Eno-  j  Gobreg.       Hibd.  P 

Purple  ooued  Fir.  Eno.     Sillur.  „        t 

Silver  Fir.  „     |  Ooaiim.  „        1 

Ohilrew  of  Mortbem  Hi-  |  DiiDshiitB.       »        I 

iiuU;a.  I  Tot,  Kullu  and  Kaogra. 
Thia  fir  tree  growa  at  great  elevations  on  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  fureats.  It  attains  a  height  of 
80  or  90  feet,  with  a  diameter  near  the  ground 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that 
at  Choongtam,  this  tree  attains  thirty-five  feet 
in  girlh,  with  a  trunk  unbranched,  for  forty 
feel.  As  the  subject  of  firewood  is  or  every  day 
interest  to  the  traveller  in  these  regions,  ha 
menttens  that  the  rhododendrcn  woods  afford 
poor  fires;  juniper  bums  the  brightest,  and 
with  least  smoke ;  Jiiea  Weibiasa,  though 
emitting  much  smoke,  gives  a  cheerful  fire,  far 
superior  to  larch;  spruce,  or  jibiti  BrunoMiaua. 
At  Darjiling,  oak  is  the  common  fuel ;  alder 
is  also  good.  Chesnut  is  invariably  used  for 
blackimiths'  charcoal.  Magnolia  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  laurel  burns  very  badly. 
According  to  Hooker,  tbe  silver  fir  {Ahtet 
Wthbiana,  Dunshieg)  also  aplila  well ;  it  is 
white,  soft,  and  highly  priaed  for  durability. 
Dr-  Cleghom  says  it  is  not  much'valued  and  is 
useil  for  shingles.  The  larch  of  Northern  Aiiu 
[Larix  Europcea)  is  said  to  produce  a  pnogrot 
smoke  which  Dr.  Hooker  never  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  tbe  Sikkim  speoirs.— ^oaier'* 
BiM.  Jour  ;  RogU'e  III.  Sim.  Bolaxg.  p.  860  j^ 
Timber  Treee,  2nd  &i.p.  189;  Punjab  Btport. 
See  Evergreens. 
AB-i-QUIi,  Pbrs.  Rose  Water. 
ABIM.  Sins.  Opium. 
AB-i-UA-  Pers.  Literally  mother  of  the 
wktert,  the  Amoo  or  Oxas  river. 

;  ■   ■  -  —  -  o-^ 


■ :  ABINATTA.  SiMoH.  Poppy  »eed,  I 

.ABIR:  Ak.  Ambeigris. 
ABIB-^fU^  Arab.  RANDA.  Hind,  b  per- 
fumed powder,  which  ia  rubbed  on  the  face  or 
body,  or  Bprinltled  on  clothe*  to  scent  them  : 
There  ire  many  receipt!,  but  one  kind  it  com- 
posed of  rice  flour,  or  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
mango  tree  or  deodar,  camphor  tod  aniseed.  A 
superior  kind  ia  prepared  from  powdered  sandal- 
wood or  wood  aloes,  Curcuma  zemmbet  (Ku- 
choor),  or  Curcuma  zedoaria  {ambi  huldee),  rose 
flowera,  camphor,  and  dvet  cat  perfume,  pound- 
ed, sifted  and  mixed.  In  every  case  it  is  a  miied 
perfume,  of  which  the  principal  ingredients 
are  yellow  sandal,  violets,  orange  Sowers,  aloes- 
Tood,  musk,  true  spikenard  and  rose  water. 
It  is  a  term  applied  in  India,  to  any  perfum- 
ed powder,  and  ii  often  given  to  Curcuma 
zemmbet  and  saffron  q.  v. — Herklott.    See  also 

AB-i-BAWAN.  PsM.  Fine  Muslin. 
AB-i-SHEBEEN.  Pibb.  The  Hindjan  Bivor- 
ABISHEGAM.  Sans.  Makes  a  part  of  the 
Pftncha,  Shegam,  a  hindu  ceremony  which 
consists  in  pouring  milk  on  the  lingsm- 
Thia  liquor  is  afterwards  kept  with  great  care, 
and  some  drops  ere  given  in  the  Pancha  Shegam 
to  dying  people,  that  they  may  merit  the  de- 
ligfatB  of  the  Kalaisaon.     Traces  of  this  Abishe- 

fam  ceremony  are  found  in  the  earliest  antiquity, 
be  primitive  race  of  men  had  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fices, called  Libation,  which  was  performed  by 
pouring  some  liquor,  but  especially  oil,  in  honour 
of  the  divinity.  The  natives  of  India  have 
preserved  this  custom,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  lingam,  but  also  in  honour  of  their  other 
deities.  The;  usually  offer  them  lihatious, 
wash  them  with  oocoanut  oil,  melted  butter,  or 
water  of  the  Ganges.  Tbey  always  rub  them 
with  oil  or  butter  when  they  address  prsyera, 
or  present  offerings  to  them  ;  so  that  all  (heir 
idou  are  black,  smoked,  plastered,  and  dirtied 
with  a  fetid  grease.  Tbo  Talopoiua  of  Pegu, 
and  Ava,  and  the  priests  of  Siam,  also  wash 
their  idols  with  milk,  oil,  and  other  liquids. 
it  is  well  known  also,  that  the  Jews  have  had 
sBci«d  stones,  which  they  anoint  with  oil,  and 
to  which  they  gives  the  name  of  Betjle. 
Souiurat'i  Yosage.f.  159  &  160. 
i  ABISTADA  Lake,  between  Hamoou  and  the 
i/abul  river,  is  a  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
Afghanistan.  No  two  authorities,  however, 
agree  about  it*  extant,  which  no  doubt  varies 
with  the  seasos*  ;  aome  deecnbe  it  as  being  in 
appearance  an  iuland  sea,  while  others  coaRi 
i^  diameter  to  a  few  miles.— firtiw*  Worli 
tie  East,  nUtiit,  FolU.p.li. 

AB-i-ZAL,    A    river  in    Kbuzistan  which 
nnites  with  the  Kherkha  river. 

ABKABBT-      fievenue     derived     in  India 
from  duUee  levied  on  the  manufacture  and  lala  of 
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inebriating  liquors,  as  toddy,  paohwai,  and 
arrack  ;  also  on  intoxicating  dmga,  whether  in 
substance,  infusion  or  extract,  as  opium,  bbaog, 
ehurrus  :  also  on  certain  licensed  distilleries,  and 
on  shops  licensed  to  sell  by  retail. —  Wiltoiu 
ABLAK.  jij)  Abah.  Hind.  Pers.  Piebald. 

ABLOOS.  BxHQ.  Dioipyros  ebenum,  Indian 
Ebony  or  Smooth  date  plum  tree. 

ABLUTIONS  amongst  the  Hebrews,  HiBr 
das  and  Mahomedans  are  very  carefully  attend- 
ed, and  are  i&oluded  as  part  of  their  religious 
rituals.  They  are  allotted  to  various  periods  of 
the  day,  and  varied  to  meet  particular  forms  of 
purification.  Tiie  Hebrew  ceremonial,  aa  atill 
practised  by  their  Jewish  suceessort,  is  laid 
down  in  the  books  of  Hoses  and  is  generally 
followed  by  mahomedans,  both  for  men  and 
women,  mahomedans  using  dry  sand  of  tbo 
desert  when  water  is  not  obtainable  for  their 
Wazu,  before  prayers.  The  hindu  ritual  ia 
severe  on  this  point,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  Ganges  crowds  of  men  and  women  mojr 
be  daily  deserved.  Their  Sihnanam,  howerer, 
as  also  their  ritaal  purification  before  eating 
may  equally  be  performed  in  their  own  houses. 
The  Buddhists  of  Asia  are  less  strict.  Though 
so  frequently  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  as  parta  of 
religious  ceremonials  tliey  are  even  more  strin- 
gently carried  out  by  Hindus,  though  less  stria* 
gently  so  by  Mahomedans.  The  Hebrews, 
in  Genesis  xxxv.  3,  were  ordered  to  put 
away  the  strange  gods;  be  clean,  and  change 
your  garments,  and  a  Hindoo  considers  those 
cloths  deBled  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
business,  and  always  changes  them  before  eating 
and  worship.  Again,  in  Genesis  XLiii.  24, 
"The  man  brought  the  men  in  to  Joseph's  house, 
and  gave  them  water,  and  they  washed  their 
feet,"  and  with  Hindus,  as  soon  as  a  guest  enters, 
one  of  the  first  civilities  is  presenting  water  to 
wash  hia  feet.  Bo  indispensable  is  this,  that 
water  to  wash  the  feet  makes  s  pert  of  the  offer- 
ings to  an  ipiage.  Solomon's  Song,  v.  3,  says, 
I  have  washed  my  feet;  how  aball  I  defile 
them  P  A  Hindu  wipea  or  washea  his  feet  be- 
fore lie  retires  to  rest.  If  called  from  his  bed, 
he  often  excuses  himself,  as  he  shall  daub  his 
feet  j  and  aa  he  does  not  wear  shoes  in  lbs 
house,  end  the  floor  is  of  clay,  the  excuse 
seems  very  natural.  In  Leviticus  xiv.  8,  9, 
and  62  ;  relating  to  personal  uncleauness, 
there  are  similar  eiKtoms  prevalent  among  th« 
Hindus,  but  in  the  Uosaical  institutiona  lher« 
ie  no  law  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  rule* 
that  a  Bramhan  becomea  unolean  by  tbe  touch 
of  a  Sndra,  or  a  dog,  or  iho  food  of  other 
castes.— Tbe  Hindu  food  ritual  is  given  in  Mark 
VII.  3,  where  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jewst 
except  they  wash  theii  banda  oft,  eat  not,  for 
bathing  is  an  indispensable  pre-requiaito  to  tbo 
first  losal  of  the  dty,  and  washing  the  bandi 
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mi  bet  is  equU;  ao  bdore  the  erening  meal. 
XibonwdanB  nae  water  or  sand,  berore  prayeri, 
k&iR  niea]i,  and  after  raaay  ordinary  occurren- 
ce.—JIFor^f  Himdmi;  Herklolr'tKantai-i-hhm. 
ABNUS.   (H>y-;T  Abab,   Guz.  Hikd.  aud 

Pe«.  Iliospjros  ebenaater.    See  Ebony,  Dios- 
l^ras,    Ebeuua. 

ABOO  vABUinlat.  14°  45'  N.  and  Long. 
13"  46'  E.  in  Kajwara,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
AiaTalli  range,   5U  milea  N.  E.  of  Deesa,  the 
toy  of  tke  peak,  at   the  station,  being  3,850 
feet  abore    the    sea.     It    i)  a  large   isolated 
■Baatain,  in  the  territory  of  theKao  of  Seroliij 
ti  Hika  N.  E-  from  the  military  caatonmeut  of 
DecH.  ud  to  the    S.  W.  of  the  Aravalli  range, 
&»■  wbidi    U    appears  to    be  diitiuct.     Il  is 
■itvated  on   the    weatern  border  of  the  deeert 
of  Ba|pDol>»a,    and   one  of  the  philanthropic 
lAwmee  Asylums    has   been   located    on    it. 
It  ia  a  magnificent  mass  of  mountain  in   the 
waaleni  extremity  of  Ajmeer,  with  a  fine  lake 
«■  ibe  top  of  the  hill,    of  which    drawinKS  were 
lakea  by  Captain  Grindlay.    Its  summit  ii  cover- 
ed with  exquisite  vegetation,  iu  wliich  white  and 
ycUnrjaamin  aud  wild  roaes  predominate)  every 
|[ka  um)  knoU   haa  jta  tradition  and  romance, 
sad  tb  Jain  temples  of  white  marble   offer  vi- 
aapka  of  architectural  decoration  qrhich  proba- 
Uy  are  uncqaalled  in  the  world  for  elaboration 
ib1  rosilinesi-     Its  fame  is  of  great  antiquity, 
wd  pilgnms  appear  to    have  been  attracted  to 
itauoed  temples  since  A-  D,  1034,  tlioutcli  no 
Mliee  ma  tiken    of  it  in  the   maps  of    India 
bcfcn  tk  year    1806-     Hindoo  temples  tm 
tudtoian  esistad    here  in  remote  ages,  dedi- 
aled  to  Straand  Viihnu  ;  but  all  traces  of  them 
hare  disappeared.     On  their  traditional   site  at 
Ulwain,   tha   famous  Jain  temples  now  stand, 
boilt  by  fiimu)  Sah,  a  rich  Jain  merchant,  nnd 
othen;  for,  in  Hindu-Jain  eslimstiou,  Aboo  is 
the  holiest  spot  on  earth.     The  base  of  Mount 
Abooiaabont  13  miles  long,  II  broad,  and  50  in 
dreoinleienoe.    It  rises  abruptly  from  the  aandy 
pbina,  and  the  asecnt  is  consequently  sleep  and 
viadiag.     The  slopes   of  the  liill  are  generally 
ipeakiB^  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  iu- 
temsing  herbage  affording  pasturage  during 
MMt  parta  of  the  year  to  the  adventurous  village 
eattli^     The  amnmit  of  the  hill  is   very  irre^u* 
bi;  craaisting  of  peaks,   ridfces,    and  valleys, 
tiofong  plateaux,   and  extensive  basins.     The 
hi(^e4  pcuntis  called  Guru  Sicher,  and  is  5,700 
fset  abpTB  tha  level    of  the  sea.     The  avrrage 
ha^  U  the  atation  is  4,000  feet-     Colouel 
Tod  deacribes   the   neighbourhood    of  Mount 
ihao,  aa  the  aita  in    which,  from  the    most 
sBcieBt  limea,  the  a$cetica  known  as  Aghora  or 
Harda-khor,  or  num-eaters  have  resided.     The 
ikgigiaea  of  Ike  hiU  appear  to  have  been  a 
MB  of  Bhpela.     They  seem  at  some  time  « 
ptbtl  Id  bm  bfl«$me  mixed   vith  marauding' 
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Rajpoots  fromlhe  plains,  and  with  the  workmen 
who  were  so  long  engaged  in  building  the  Dit- 
warra  temples.  This  miied  race  call  tbemselvea 
Loke,  and  are  aow  in  possession  of  almost  all 
the  land  under  cultivation. 

Taking  a  section  oF  about  sixty  miles  In 
the  Alpine  Aravalli,  from  the  asc«it  at  ihe  capi- 
tal of  Oodipoor,  passing  through  Oguna,  Pa- 
Duma,  and  Meerpoor,  to  the  wrstern  descent 
near  Sirohi,  the  land  is  inhabited  by  communi- 
ties of  the  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of 
primeval  and  almost  savsKC  independence, 
owning  do  paramount  power,  paying  no  triliuta, 
but  with  ell  the  simplicity  of  republics  ;  their 
leaders,  with  the  title  of  Hawut,  being  heredi- 
tary. Thus  the  Rawut  of  the  Oguna  commune 
can  assemble  five  thoDsand  bows,  and  several 
others  can  on  occasions  muster  considerable 
numbers.  Their  habitations  are  dispersed 
through  the  vallies  in  small  rude  bamleis  near 
their  pnstures  or  plsoea  of  defence.  Aboo 
is  subject  to  frequent  shoclis  of  earthquakes. 
The  Bao  of  Sirohi.  at  first  with  some  diffioulty, 
was  induced  to  approve  of  the  sacred  ground 
being  used  as  a  station  for  European  residents 
and  soldiers.  As  a  Sanitarium,  the  most 
beneficial  season  for  a  change  to  Aboo  is  the 
hot  weather.  The  cool  and  mild  monsoon 
season,  is  siso  adapted  to  many  cases  that 
droop  and  sink  in  the  hot  monsoon  weather  of 
tlie  pUins.  The  winter  months  from  December 
to  Msruh  are  very  healthy  to  moat  men,  but 
should  be  avoided  by  those  suffering  from  any 
organic  visceral  disease,  lung  atfectlona.  syphili- 
tic or  rheumatic  weakness. 
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Dr.  Cook,  in  B.  Medical  Traniactions,  No.  VI, 
NcKSerieiylSGO.p.  1897-8;  Baitt'*  Calaloffue i 
Cani,i»ghim'»  Bhilia  Topea  To^i  Traveli,  p. 
81.    See  Aghora,  Khatri. 

AEOO  ABSESH,  a  district  of  Yemen.  Soe 
Jezan. 

ABOO  BAKE,  the  lint  Kalif  after  Maho- 
med. Mahomeil  married  hia  daughter.  9eD 
6Ai  ;  Maeailma  Et-A^iratj,  Al>u-bAkr> 
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ABOO  KABIB,  the  most  powerFul  of  the 
Himyarilio  monarcha.  He  wsa  cominonly 
balled  Tobba.  In  k.  D.  206,  be  covered  the 
Kaaba  with  a  tapestry  of  leather  and  aupplied 
ita  door  with  a  lock  of  gold.   See  Kaba. 

ABOOL-FAZL,  or  according  to  the  Arabic 
pronuDciatioQ,  Abou'1-Feda,  a  mahoniedan  hii- 
torian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
AkUar.  He  wa*  the  eminent  minister  of  that 
great  king,  and  hii  land  lettlementa  are  atill 
quoted  in  India,  He  was,  alio,  i-nabled,  by 
the  most  auiduoui  researches,  and  the  aisist- 
anoe  of  the  Punditi,  to  publish  a  Compendium 
of  Hindu  Jurisprudenoe  in  the  Ayenn  Akbaree, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  gi^onine 
communication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a 
different  religion. —  ^atfitld'i ,  Sutduttat,  p. 
SIS-   See  Ksahmir.  Samiircaud. 

ABOO  HAHATMA.  A  valuable  ancient 
book  presented  to  the  Uoyal  Asiatic  Society,  by 
Oolonel  'tod—Ri^'atlltaii,  Vol.  1.  p.  G. 

ABOH.  BORaud  ABOUisao  Assamesename 
for  a  people  who  call  themselves  l^adsm.  Bor 
means  tribute,  hence  Abor  free  from  tribute, 
nud  the  Padams  are  so  arranged,  into  the  payers 
of,  and  nou'payera  of  tribute.  Ihey  occupy  titb 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drshmnputra  river.  They  dwell  in  about  lat. 
27|  north  and  long.  9S  cast  to  the  south  of 
the  Bor- Abor,  and  OQ  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Uiboog  river,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Himn- 
layaa  on  the  borders  of  Thibet  and  China.  Their 
capital  is  Uembu,  and  higher  up  arc  the  Bar 
Abort,  whose  capital  is  Simonjc.  The  onpital 
of  the  Abors  oootaincd  about  300  houses  ;  the 
surrounding  country  contains  palms,  jack  and 
India-rubber  trees,  and  they  practice  artificial 
irrigation  and  use  suspension  bridging  of  rattan. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  Abor  woman  to  have 
two  husbands,  living  under  the  same  roof,  they 
being  brothers.  They  bring  to  tlie  plains  in 
the  cold  weather,  musk,  skins  of  the  musk-deer, 
ivory,  copper  pots  aud  a  poisrin  called  "  Bees" 
exteusively  uwd  iu  Assam  to  poison  arrows, 
and  probably  a  product  from  one  of  the 
Aconitea.  Whenfirst  knowntheymadeperiodical 
descents  on  the  plains.  They  do  not  est  beef,  but 
eat  the  buffalo.  They  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
some  of  which  are  poisoned-  Their  diese  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  Udhal  tree.  Bor  is  also  said  to 
mean  "  great"  and  the  term  Bor  Khampti 
ii  employed.  The  Bor  Abor  is  the  mora  dis- 
tant, the  more  iudependent  and  stronger  por- 
tion. Their  unmarried  men  live  in  the  Morang, 
8  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  village  for 
the  reception  of  strangers,  and  in  this  custom, 
they  resemble  the  practice  of  some  of  the  Arcbi* 
pelago  races-  They  sacrifice  to  certain  deities 
of  the  wooda  and  bills.  The  Bor  Abor  lie  on 
the  higher  hills,  and  the  umilarity,  or  otherwise 
of  their  language  to  the  Abor  is  not  known, 
Contidenble  nunben  of  these  people  me  alao 
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found  on  the  shore*  of  the  two  great  norlhern 
branches  of  the  Brahmaputra  river.— /xt/saM 
Antali  ;  Latbat»'»  detcripthe  EUinolog;/  — Sea 
Bibor,  Jubar,  Kulta :  India  ;  Semang ;  Miabtni.. 

ABORIGINES  of  INDIA-  There  are  large 
nations  and  innumerable  smHller  races  scattered 
all  over  India,  whose  oil^iu  or  date  of  arrival  in 
the  country  is  wliolly  unknown.  The  bulk  of 
these  immigmnts  seem  however  to  have  conao 
from  beyond  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  at 
times  ranging  between  3,000  and  1,000  yt»r* 
before  the  ChristtHn  era.  SmsU  bodies,  iu 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Peninsula,  appear  to 
be  of  Western  origin,  probably  from  ancient 
Buhybnia,  There  are  people  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Malacca, 
with  marked  Negro  features,  and  such  recur  itt 
the  Archipelago  Islands,  with  traces  also,  in  tb« 
valleys  of  Northern  India,  as  if  there  had  once 
beea  a  great  Neitro  wave  aetting  to  the  East. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  value  to  Ethnologist*,- 
and  notices  of  many  of  the  races  will  be  found 
under  India.  The  Aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Hiinalsvas  have  been  described  in  the  Orient, 
Chris.  Spec.  1842,  Vol  III.  Second  Scries, 
I. — I.  Those  of  India  by  General  Briggs,  in 
Ellin.  Phil.  Jl.  1861,331,  and  the  language 
of  the  Aboriginal  Hindoos,  Br.  Slevenson,  in 
Bom.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  163.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hodgson,  however,  has  been  the  largest  oontri- 
bntor,  and  has  described  the  Aborigines  of  India, 
their  languages,  Cto.,  in  Bl.  As.  Trsns.  1847, 
Vol.  XVI.  Those  of  the  Sub- Himalaya!,  Ibid. 
1848.  Vol.  Xyil.  73,  and  gave  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  language!  of  tlioee  of  Southern  India, 
N.  Eastern,  and  Central  Indis,  Ibid.  1849,  Vol. 
XVIII.  and  Vol.  XVl-  p.  561.  Those  of  ihe 
Neilgherry  Hills — Buddagnrs,  Todawars,  Cot- 
ters, and  Uulli-kiirumbers,  have  been  given  by 
Col.  Lambton,  in  Bom.  Geo.  Trsns.  Vol.  IV.  33. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  settlers  iu  India, 
labourers,  farmera,  foresters,  shepherds,  milkmen, 
artificers  and  professional  races,  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  North-west  by  way  of  Kihid  and 
Canriahar  \  down  the  valleys  of  the  Indus,  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  to  lieve  atreemed 
through  the  gaps  in  the  Himalayas,  and  from 
the  practice  followed  of  living  apart  in  castes, 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry,  each  of 
the  immigrant  Hindu  tribes  and  races  are  now 
as  distinctly  marked  as  on  the  dsy  of  tfaeir  first 
appearance.  The  Mahomedans,  -even,  who 
have  leas  of  such  caste  habits,  although  th^ 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  follow  the  anoieDt 
custom  of  marrying  amongst  their  own  people 
an  still  readily  distinguishable  from  -  one  an- 
other ;  tall,  powerful,  fair  men  of  tlie  Affghans, 
fair  robuat  Hoghuls  from  Tartary,  fair  riender 
nouaiu  from  Southern  Persia,  the  darker  men 
of  Arab  origin,  and  the  powerful,  large  made 
traders,  known  in  the  south  uLabbe.  AU 
these,  unongBt  the  Hindus,  Brahmua,  Okttiis, 
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Fa}M  nd  Sudraa,  and  amongrt  the  MhIio- 
MhBt,  S^cds,  Shaikha,  Uoi^liuls  iml  Patbans, 
Mia  grul  Mtif'Ds.  But,  throoghottt  all  lodiH, 
■  bmleU,  in  forests  anii  ibe  plaiDi',  in  lovni,  in 
MolumJIejra,  and  on  themountaiDi.areiaDU- 
MnhkKuller  bodies  or  tribes,  with  form*,  aod 
kititi,ad  fellowiog  pnrauits,  quilo  distinct  from 
oAttba.  Thrre  is  no  doubt,  boweTer,  that 
lkvluf[a^;et  ihow  two  xnat  divitiona,  Arian 
mi  TotuMn.  Jir.  Hodgtoa  meutioni,  that  of 
Maol  the  ioothem  tongues,  five  belooii  to  ihe 
okintaldut,  ym^  Tamil,  Mnlayalara,  TcIuku, 
CHHtM,  Ti^ra  ;  and  two  to  iIm  uDCullivated 
da,Tii,  Curgi  and  Todavs.  Id  rcftard  to  the 
akjMtd  toognei  of  tho  touth,  Ur.  Elliot  ob- 
m  tbt  the  ■ptitada  of  the  people  at  preeent  to 
iMhb  prakritie  words  foi  aborigiaal  onet  is 
wtiitaabliHg  block  in  the  warch  for  aSiaitiei, 
ate  n^iin  mips  aiid  knowledge  to  avoid  ;  and 
kjutiaers  (uuwg  othera)  the  eommon  um  of 
ibkotiond  word  nkta  for  blood,  in  lieu  of 
it  Mm  lOB  nethar,  hy  vhich  latter  alone  we 
atmUed  lo  timoe  tbe  anqueBtioiiabU  ethnin 
"liiiwkip  of  the  Ooods  levaa  tboae  norih  of 
fttfadqa)  with  the  remote  Mnitbems  ipeak- 
n(  Tdngo.  Cuadi  and  TulsTa.  The  Hims- 
k^  k^n^ei  form  am  exception  to  this  as- 
■wdpacnl  prtTiJeaoe  of  the  Tamulian  type 
d^Htk.  On  the  sobjeet  of  the  iDOBllimiu 
■ad  aiitul  iaSaenoa  »t  the  prewnt  day  of  the 
nkjntcd  laagaagra  of  Ihe  south  npou  each 
H^, Hi.  Elliot  rem^rka  that  "  all  the  loutb- 
m&i](d«  btcnme  eoniiderably  iiiteTmiied  as 
Aq  iffmik  each  other's  limits.  Thus,  the 
™  Wfdi  fcf  e^  used  iudifferently  by  the 
f^  fMaf  CaDaiCM,  (matte,  letti,  guilds) 
n*ii>Mj  obtained,  the  first  from  tho  Tamu- 
^  atttt ;  the  last,  from  the  Xelugu,  gadda. 
lai  nloarixUn,  which  is  of  ordinary  oocar' 
"K^iaiU  eoguate  tongues,  is  hers  promoted 
foJIj  by  nteBaive  coloniiation  of  different 
'«■.>■  o(  the  Telugui  into  Southeu  Indi 
M^lbsfiganagar  dynasty,  where  they  still  exist 
n daiiBet coBmanitiea— and  of  ihefollowers  of 
**"MJs  Aehary  into  Mysore,  where  they  still 
jm  lo  be  seen  as  a  separate  class  speaking 
iiail  is  their  families,  and  Carnataca  in  pub- 
Be-  Tte  Reddi*  alao,  an  (nterpriaiog  race  of 
•pwiiriits,  have  migrated  from  their  originsl 
***>>  >»t  Ssjthmnodry,  over  the  wliole  of 
nitWn  ladis,  and  even  into  the  Mnbaraehtra 
*w|^,  where  they  are  considered  Ihe  most 
ttoinigqots^  and  are  met  with  as  far  north  as 
™i>«."  TheeoltiTHted  tongues  of  Southern  In- 
™^  soliced  in  Ellis'  Diisertalinn  and  Wilson's 
™*««i«  Manuscripts.  Of  the  unealtivated 
"afSM  of  Southern  India,  he  observes  that 
"fiileds  of  the  Cummbersand  Irulera  and 
«2_?*al*in  nees  of  the  south  are  well  worth 
2^2*?'  ^  P*8""  population  of  India  is 
f^wdiatotwo^catdaaset,  viz.,  the  Arian,  or 
*"*¥(*/,  nd  tbe  Tamulian  or  «6onyiitaI.  The 
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unity  of  the  Arlan  family,  from  Wales  to  Anaaf. 
baa  been  demonstrated.  The  Tamulfan  raen, 
confined  to  India  and  never  distiagnisbed  by 
menial  ouUare,  offers  a  humblu  aubjeet 
for  inquiry  than  the  Arian.  But,  aa  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  aeattored 
members  of  the  Tamalian  body  is  still  nearly  aa 
little  known  as  is  ihe(as3nme<l)pTiatine  entirety 
and  unity  of  thnt  body,  this  eubjeat  has  tw6 
parts,  each  of  which  is  of  interest,  to  the  philo>- 
Bopher  and  th«  statesman.  The  Tamuliana  are 
notr,  for  the  most  part,  British  sulijeots  :  they 
are  oounled  by  millions,  extending  from  tha 
snows  to  Cape  Comorin  ;  and,  tbey  are  as  mnok 
superior  lo  the  Arian  Hindus  in  freedom  from 
disqualifying  prejudices,  aa  they  are  inferior  to 
them  in  knowLed){e,  In  every  extensive  iwg\j 
Of  hilly  tract  throuifhout  India  there  exist 
hundretU  of  thousands  of  bnmtuL  beings  in  a 
itata  not  material  k  different  from  that  of  ib« 
Germans  aa  described  by  Tacitus.  These  pri- 
miiive  ritcei  are  the  ancient  heritors  of  the 
whole  Boil,  from  all  the  rich  and  open  parta  of 
whicli  they  wore  expelled  by  the  bindns.  It 
is  a  wortliy  object  to  aecertsin  when  and  under 
wliat  circumslnncea  this  dispersion  of  the  ancient 
owners  of  the  soil  took  place,  at  least  to  de- 
mongtrale  the  fact,  and  to  bring  again  toge- 
tlier  the  dissevered  fiagmenti  of  the  body,  by 
means  oF  careful  comparison  of  ihr  langun^ea, 
physical  attiibutes.  creed  and  customs  of  the 
several  (assumed)  pnrt:-  U  is  another  object^ 
not  leas  interesting,  to  exhibit  the  positive  eon- 
ditioQ,  moral  aiid  materitil,  of  each  of  these 
Bocieties.at  ouoe  so imt>roveable and  so  ncdful  of 
improvement,  aiMi  whose  erchaio  status^  polity 
and  ideas  offer  auch  instructive  pietiires  of  the 
course  of  human  progression.  The  unity  of  tha 
Arian  race  has  been  demonstrated  chieBy  through 
lingual  means,  end  much  has  been  done,  of 
late  yenrs  similarly  to  deraonatrate  the  unity  of 
the  Tamulian  race.  But  this  is  difficult,  foe 
there  is  an  immense  number  of  spoken  tongues 
among  the  Tamuliana,  whereof  have  already 
been  ascertained  Dot  less  than  28  iu  the  11- 
railedaphera  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  inquiries  ;  and 
all  these,  though  dow  so  different  aa  to  be  mutu- 
ally  unintelligible  to  the  people  who  use  lliem, 
require  to  be  unitised.  The  long  and  perfeot 
dispersion  and  inaulstion  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Tamulian  body  have  led  to  an  extremity  of 
lingual  diversenesa  which,  as  contrasted  with  the 
siroilarity  of  their  creed  and  customB,  lb  tho 
enigma  of  their  race.  In  Hindi  and  Urdu, 
though  the  structure  it  the  same,  vocables  make 
a  difference  whii:h  is  broad  and  clear,  owing  to 
the  evidently  foreign  elemeuts  of  the  diveraity. 
Not  so,  however,  in  tha  Tamulian  tongues,  in 
which  there  is  very  little  of  foreign  element :  all 
ia  homogeneousness  in  the  vocables,  and  fiom  its 
BiimeneBS  of  kind  is  less  open  to  distinct  aepara' 
bility,     A  aummary  comporatlTS  vocabalarj  vaa 
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ftamecl  tosae.  years  bock  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brown, 
And  it  haa  been  extensively  filled  np  with  the 
dialects  of  the  moaiitaiaeers  round  Astain.  With 
ng»rd  to  the  del ermi nation  of  the  moml  and 
phjaical  atatua  of  each  aboriciaiil  peo^ile,  none  of 
the  TainuliBTii  here  any  old  aulhentio  legends, 
and  being  q^l  very  tininfoimed,  save  in  whtit 
jrespeota  their  immediate  nants  and  hnbitual 
idnaa,  it  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn  any 
thing  of  this  aort  from  them  direetlg ; 
tbeir  creed  especially  is  a  s abject  of  in- 
Bupersble  diflicully,  through  the  sole  medium 
of  direct  queationing  :  their  cnitoms,  again, 
nre  apt  to  afford  but  negative  evidenoe, 
because,  beingdrawn  from  nature,  they  tend  to 
identity  in  all  the  eereral  nations ;  and  lastly, 
their  pbyaical  aspect  is  of  that  oeciiient  and 
Vagne  stamp,  that,  what  it  does  prove  is  general, 
not  particniBr. 

The  great  Scythic  stem  of  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  three  primnry  branches,  or  (he 
Tnngus,  the  Mongol,  and  the  Turk.  The  first 
invest! iiators  of  this  subject  urgently  insisted  on 
the  radical  diversity  of  these  three  races  ;  but 
the  most  recent  inquirers  more  incline  to  unitise 
them.  Certainly  there  is  a  strong  and  obvious 
cbaracler  of  physical  (if  not  also  of  lingual) 
sameness  throughout  the  Scythic  race  :  and  it  is 
remarkable  thatlhis  peculiar  character  belongs 
'nlso  to  all  the  aborigines  of  India,  who  may  be 
ot  once  known,  from  the  Cavery  end  Vigarn  to 
Ihe  Cosi  and  Bliagarati,  nipine  feeder  of  the 
Ganges,  not  its  Bengal  defluent,  by  their  quasi- 
scythic  physiognomy,  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Caucasian  countenance  of  the  Ariana  of  In- 
dia,  or  the  hindue.  Mr.  Hodgson  apprehends 
that  there  will  be  found  among  the  aborigines 
of  India  a  like  lingu«l  sameness,  and  that 
.  very  extended  and  very  accurate  investiga- 
tion will  consequently  alone  suffice  to  tsst 
the  real  natuie  and  import  of  the  double 
sameness,  physical  and  lingual.  That  all  tlie 
aborigines  of  India  are  Northmen  of  tlie 
Scjlbio  stem,  seems  decidedly  nnd  justly  inferri- 
ble from  their  physical  characteristics.  But, 
JDasmnch  as  that  prodigious  atem  is  everywhere 
found  beyond  the  whole  Northern  and  Eaatrrn 
boundary  of  Imlia,  not  merely  from  Attok  lo  the 
Brahmaputra,  where  these  rivers  cut  through  the 
Himnlaye,  but  from  that  point  of  the  latter  river 
all  the  way  to  the  sea  ;  and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  familiar  ghats  or  passes  over  the  Himalaya 
tiiroughout  its  course  along  the  entire  confiiies 
of  India  from  Kashmir  to  the  Brahma kund,  it 
follows  of  necetsity  that  very  careful  nnd  ample 
invesLigalion  will  nloiie  enable  us  to  decide  upon 
the  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the 
nbovi^ines  of  India,  in  other  words  to  decide 
upon  the  questions,  whether  they  owe  their  con- 
fessed Scythic  phyaiognomy  to  the  Tuugus,  the 
MonfEol  or  the  Turk  branch  of  the  Tartars  or 
Scythians,  and  whether  they  immigrated  from 
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beyond  the  Himalaya  ("  the  hire  of  all  nitions") 
at  one  period  and  at  one  point,  or  at  several 
periods  and  at  as  many  points.  Betireen  Giljcft 
and  Chittagong  there  are  1 00  paases  over  the 
Himalaya  and  its  aoulh-eastem  contlnnation  to 
the  Bengal  Bsy  ;  while  for  the  time  of  paasage, 
there  are  ages  upon  ages  before  the  dawn  of 
legend  and  of  chronicle-  Mr-  Hodgson  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  aborigines  of  the  tvi-ffi- 
malayai,  as  far  east  as  the  Dhansri  of  Assam, 
lielong  to  the  Thibetan  stock,  and  east  of  thnt 
river  to  the  Chinese  stock— except  the  Garos 
snd  other  tribes  oooipying  that  portion  of  the 
Hilts  lyinz  between  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  and 
that  the  aboriginea  of  the  tarai  and  forett  skirt- 
ing the  entire  sub-Himalayas,  inclnsive  of  tha 
greater  part  of  the  marginal  circuit  of  the  Assam 
valley,  belong,  like  those  last  mentioned,  to  the 
Tnmnlian  atock  of  aborigines  of  the  plains  of 
India  generally.  But  what  ia  this  Tamulian 
stock  P  what  the  Thibetan  stock  P  and  what  the 
Chinese  ?  and  to  which  of  the  three  grand  and 
well  known  branohea  of  the  Scythic  tree  (Tun- 
gus,  Mongol,  Turk)  do  the  Tamutians,  the 
Thibetans  and  the  Chineae  belong  P  Of  the  abori- 
gines of  Central  India,  of  aeven  of  whose  langu- 
ages, the  three  first  came  from  Cbyebassa,  where 
they  werepreparerj  byCoIonel  Ouseley's  Asaittant, 
Captain  Houghton  ;  the  4lh  and  5th  direct  from 
Colonel  Ouseley  himself  at  Chota  Nsgpur ;  the 
6th  from  Bhaugalpur  prepared  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Hurder,  and  the  7th  from  Jabbalpnr  where  Col. 
Sleemnn's  principal  Assistant  drew  it  up,  the 
nfBnities  of  the  tongues  are  very  striking  :  so 
much  BO  that  the  five  first  may  be  safely  deno* 
minated  dialects  of  the  great  Kol  language  :  and 
throueh  the  Uraon  apeeeh  we  trace  without 
difficulty  the  further  connection  of  the  language 
of  the  Kols  wiih  that  of  the  "  hill  meo"  of  tha 
Rnjmahal  and  Bhagalpur  ranges.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  obvious  links  between  the  several 
tongues  above  enumerated — all  which  may  be 
classed  under  Ihe  head  Kol — and  that  of  the 
Gonds  of  the  Vindhia  whose  speech  again  has 
been  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Elliot  to  have  much 
resemblance  both  in  vocables  and  structure  to 
the  cultivated  topgues  of  the  Deccan.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  hypothesis,  in  his  essay  on  the  Koch, 
Bodo  and  Dhimal,  ia  that  all  the  Tainulians  of 
India  have  a  common  fountain  anil  origin,  like 
nil  the  Arinns  ;  and  that  theinnunneTHbledtver- 
sities  ot  spoken  language  oh aracte rising  the 
former  race  are  but  the  more  or  less  anperficial 
effects  of  their  long  and  utter  dispersion  and 
segregation,  owing  to  the  savage  tyranny  of  the 
latter  race  in  days  when  the  rights  of  conquest 
were  synonymous  with  a  license  to  destroy,  spoil 
and  enslave.  That  the  Arisn  population  of 
India  descended  into  it  ahoul  S,000  ^ears  ago 
from  the  north-west,  as  conquerors,  and  that 
they  completely  subdued  all  the  open  and  culti- 
vated parts  of  Hinitoatnn,  Bengal  and  the  most 


idMcart  tneta  of  tke  Dakhu,  »  TelioganB, 
d.jeni  and  Uafaaraahtra  or  the  UahratU 
BMat(7,  bat  failtd  to  extend  their  «ff«tiTa»waj 
nd  cofa»iutiOD  further  soutb,  are  hiatorkal 
Wcotkiaa,  oonfiiined  daily  more  and  moie 
^  the  RsulU  of  ethnological  reaearcli.  Brach- 
nnMiKinen  eentia  diffnaiasimB  ciijus.  masima 
DHt  ia  montibuB  (Ariana  (Cabul)  digit,  leliqui 
<mtm  Gangem.  Cell.  Geo){r.  And  we  ibua 
lad  aa  easy  and  natural  explanatioD  of  the  facta 
tbt  ia  tha  Dekhan,  when  the  orij^iaal  tenaiile 
(/thewil  have  bcea  able  to  bold  together  io 
fONcukm  of  it,  the  abori^intd  laugua^u  exhibit 
I  deal  ef  integrity  and  reGuemeuC,  whilst  in  the 
■arih,  when  tbe  fHistiQe  papulatioa  baa  been 
kaled  into  jungly  and  raaiarioua  teoeaaea,  the 
(bor^iaal  tongues  are  broken  iuto  innumerable 
■ade  and  sbapeleaa  fragraenta,  but  which  may 
Mt  be  btought  togetbor  by  lai^e  and  caiwful 
'^MtioD. -- J/r.  SodgtOHt  im  B»».  At-  Soe. 
Avrs.     See  Indie. 

ABB*,  auruamed    Moochwal.  or   whiskererl, 
CM  of  tbe  BhoD]  fflmily  who    came  from  Cutch 
B  tbe  time  of  itinna  Sowah,  into  wliOM  family 
k  intermarried.     Hie  eon  had   offsptiag   by  a 
wonaa  of  impure  caste  and  tbey  assumed   the 
lane  of  Waghair  irith   the  distincUve  appella 
tun  of  manik  or  gem.     The  Isst  tour  chirftaiii) 
rftkia  rftou  were  llahap,  Sadul,    Snmiah   anil 
Mnlo-naiuk,  who  with  all  hia  kin  and  company 
■I  Waghairs,   Sadhails,    Arabs;    &c.,    after 
JiHMnir    ddience   was   slain  in   tlie  etorm 
■tmt.— 3Wi  Ji-oMlt,  p.  220,  440,  44!. 
XaUyawn-. 

ABRAUAV,  ^]j^]  the  patriarch  of  three 
idi^oaa,  Jewiah,  Ubristiao  and  Mahomedan,  ia 
tfc»  rarlnt  Hebrew  personage,  whose  date  can 
he  Kud  ArontdogicsUy  :  from  the  etnigratiop  of 
IbnhaiB,  and  the  institution  by  him  of  rell^^iaus 
ndiaaaoM,  the  eoiwiuoouieai  of  moralpersoaality 
■■d,  aa  ■  natural  coosequeDce,  the  oonseqaence 
of  pcnonal  chronology,  may  be  Said  to  date. 
Be  was  a  aon  of  Teiah.  and  brother  of  Nnbor 
and  Hanut  born  at  Ur,  and  commonly  called 
aU  J^  Jl  Ul  Khalil  UUah  the  friend  of  God. 
Hia  ori;(ia«l  language  may  hare  been  Chaldaio, 
W  the  poaaibility  of  tbe  language  of  Abraham 
icaininji  in  i'l  original  state,  during  the  216 
ftaia  that  ha  and  his  family  resided  in  Canean, 
wl  the  430  ye«n  that  the  Hebiewa  abode  in 
^lypt,  and  tin  400  yean,  from  the  Eioilus  to 
tke  rag*  of  Darid,  that  tbey  dwelt  iji  sueh  io- 
«}— t.  ecMBeetioa  with  the  people  of  Paleatina, 
is  natwabte. — Keamedy  m  tkt  origim  oj 
TiajMiri.  p.  t5.  Bmutn.  pp.  373,  Fol.  I.See 
Kaairan.   LnmUn. 

ABKAU.  a  Jet  trib«  aettkd  in  Cutch  Gan- 
dm-    Sec  Jet. 
ABfi&K.    Gds.    Hind-   (-&!l     Uica, 
ABKAKA,    &un,  of  Mica,  Talo. 


ADBUE  PBKCATOEIUS. 

AB-BAWAN.    Pbks.  and  HinD.     Jjj  ^>7 
a  cotton  manufacture. 

ABRESHAM.  Pxaa.  f^^T  Silk. 
ABEESHAM.   Safed.  Pe'bs.    •'^^ji\ 

White  silk,  cut  into  very  minute  pieces ;  is  used 
in  Ajmere  to  remedy  impotence  ;  four  tolas  uuat 
onerupee.~Gtu^  Med.  Top.  page  12G. 
AUa-MUHDAH.  Pbbs-  ?     Spouge. 
ABROMA  AUGUSTUM.  Linn. 
Dlut    kambal.     ...Bsira.   I  PerenoiallndiiB 
Smooth  atalkudAbro-  b«mp....  ...Eira, 

ma Eno.   I     Do.     do.    flax... .End. 

A  email  pereimiai  tree  or  shrub  with  soft  vel- 
veity  branches  and  drooping  flowera  of  tbo 
family  of  Sterculiacew,  a  native  of  various  parti 
of  the  interior  of  India,  and  as  f^r  east  as  llie 
Fhilippinea,  and  grows  so  rspicily  as  to  yield  an- 
nuilly,  two,  three,  or  even  four  cuttinija,  fit  for 
peeling.  Un  this  aocount,  and  on  account  of  the 
benuly,  streu|;tb,  toughneas  and  fineness  of  itt 
fibres,  it  is  deaerving;  of  mora  than  common  at- 
tention. Tbe  produce  is  said  to  be  three  times 
greater  and  one- tenth  atronger  than  that  of  Snnii. 
Itoan  be  cultivated  as  an  annual.  If  maceration 
be  employed,  ita  continuance  muat  be  guided  by 
the  heat  <^  tbe  wrather.  To  prepare  the  fibre, 
tbe  bark  is  steeped  in  water  for  about  a  veelr^ 
beyond  which  they  rei^uire  no  further  cleaning, 
and  in  this  state,  without  any  aDbsequeut  pre- 
paration they  are  not  liable  to  become  weakened 
through  expasure  to  wet.  A  cord  made  front 
these  fibres  bore  a  weight  of  74  lbs-,  while  that 
of  Sunn  only  68  Iba.— i'Dyfe.  Riddell.  Roxi.  iii. 
166.  Vo^l.  108.  OseUtptedia  of  efaturai  HiMlorj/^ 
UtrM  Planlt. 
ABRUS  PEECArORlUS.  Zian. 

Abrus  minor,  Isest. 

Glycine  abrua,  Linn. 

Orobun  Indicus,  Burm. 

Abms  pauoiSoma,  DtnaUuet. 

Ajn-ol-dik _Ab.    Kiini...        ...     SUlkai,. 

gwata  Kaach, 


Kalo 

Khjen  rwic, 
Rwee-foar, 
Bwa-gmyi 

UuDcii  Hatti, 
JuDfilebead  tree..,.  Ej 

LiaoB  ■  raglisse. 
Pater-QOaterurl«i 
Qnmcha... 
GuDcha... 

Kb»k.BUi... 

RottL. 


...Ck»b. 


..HiSD. 


Kbak-shiF    Fbbi. 

ChaBhrn-t-khoraa.,..    „ 

MaklaoL       Suu. 

Olindu  ...        SiNou. 

Kuatlunni Int. 

G  undamiLnDL         ...     ^ 

Oulivenda, Tel. 

Gnruginjft „ 

UuDJa  n 

Yanbti-madhu  leant.    „ 
TItt  mhite  merits  a. 

leucoapsnnoiL 
Telia Gnrnginja  ...     « 
The  blaclt  vsrkiy  fi. 
HiLAi.       melanoBpeimos. 
TeUe...  ■■-    »        NalU-gunigtnja  ...     „ 

Khoroo.e;aeai.      ...Tl'b^. 

A  native  of  India,  Bengal,  Assam,  Burmah 
and  the  Molnecaa,  but  now  introduced  into 
Africa  and  America.  There  are  three  varietise 
of  this  tTfe,  desigaftted  from  the  colptu;  of  ihp 


ABU  KtlBATS. 

lo<nn  and  tccdi,  ■rjlhro^permoB,  or  red 
•ceded  with  a  black  eye,  leucospermos  or  wbtle 
seeded  also  vith  s  blaclc  eve  'and  nielanoaper- 
noB  or  black  seeded  with  a  white  eye,  the 
coloura  of  their  fiowett  being  rtopeoliri'ly  rose, 
dark  and  white.  Thou  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
witb  a  jet  black  ipot  at  the  top,  are  used  by 
the  jewellen  and  t^^((iata  as  weights,  also  for 
beada  and  rosaries,  whence  the  ipecific  name. 
Prom  their  extreme  hardness  and  pretty  appear- 
ance,  people  prise  them  for  necklaces  and  other 
onisments.  They  form  an  nrticle  of  faod  in 
Egypt,  tbouKh  considered  hard  and  indigec tilde. 
In  fine  powder  poldsmiths  usetbem  to  increase 
adhesion  in  the  mora  delicate  parla  of  msnu- 
fact  u  red  ornaments. 

The  roota  abound  in  sugar  and  mnoilage,  and 
are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  liquorice,  for 
which  they  «re  perfectly  suited  in  every  res- 
pect. TJia  Ifsves  have  a  aimilHr  taste,  and,  miied 
with  hooey,  are  spplied  extetnally  in  swellings  of 
the  body.  Horsfielil  says  that  in  Java  the  root 
is  ransidered  demulcent,  and  the  mucilage  is 
there  eombined  with  some  bitter.  It  is  a  po- 
pular belief  that  tliey  almoat  uniformly  wei^h 
esHctly  one  (train,  troy  ;  but  they  vary  from  one 
to  two  gntins.  The  Burmese  use  thrm  within  a 
fraction  fw  two  grain  weights.  One  hundred 
and  twenty,  by  ewe  mod«  of  reckoning,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eiiiht  by  another,  mnks  one 
tiekal,  which  weighs,  aoconlmg  to  TaptaiaLow, 
SGS'TK  grains  tray.  The  wood  is  of  no  vslue — 
Wiglit  in  his  Icones,  SS,  fijjures  A.  frutieulosus, 
Hid  Voi^ct  names  A.  pulcheJLua — Biddell. 
Vitfltl  Ptontt.  Matiitt.  O'Skaugkitnty.  Aimilir. 
.Roxb.  Hi,  357.  Foint.  S3S  Aiatox.  FauUmer- 
Wight.  BoB^ag  ProduaU.  See  also  Liquorice 
Boot. 

ABSALOTtl.  Itiseuppoied  lie  was  interrrd 
near  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  for  we  read  in 
S  Sam,  xriii.  17: — "And  tlipy  look  JhialoM, 
and  cost  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  hina-" 
—Robinio»!i  Travttt,  Paie»tin»  and  Syria,  Vol. 
I.  p.  130-1. 

ABSINTHIUM  WOOD.    See   Wormwood. 

ABU  ABID  ULLA.H  UAHOMED.  A  moor 
-of  the  family  which  rei^^ned  over   Ualaga  after 
the  fall  of  the  Kalifat. 
.  ABIIB&.   Til.  u-ur^  CappsrisEoxbu^hii, 

ABU-BAKR.  The  falher-ittlaw  of  Mshom- 
ed  and  his  sucoesior  in  the  Khalifat,  in  A.H.  ii. 
A,D.  939.     See  Eajar  :  Klialifs. 

ABUK,  Ak.  i^Jj]  also  ZIBAKH.  Aba.b. 
iLy  Mercury. 
■  ABU  KTIBAT3  hill  bonnda  Meccah  on 
the  east.  According  to  many  Mnhomedans, 
Adam,  with  his  wife  and  his  son  Selh,  lie  buried 
in  a  cave  here.  Others  place  Adam's  tomb  at 
'Uum  J-  the    nujoiity   at    Najof,    The    eari; 


Abusive  teeus. 

christians  had  a  tradiHoii  that  our  first  parent* 
were  interred  under  Mount  Galrsrj ;  the  Jew* 
place  their  grave  near  Hebron.  Habll  (Abel), 
well  known,  is  supposed  to  be  entombed  at 
Damaaous  ;  and  Kabil  (Cain)  is  believed  to  Feat 
under  Jebel  Shomsan,  tliehighest  wsU  of  the  Aden 
crater,  where  be  and  his  progeny,  templed  by 
IhLis,  erected  tbe  first  fir«-temple.  The  worship 
however,  was  probably  imported  from  India. 
where  according  to  the  Vedaa,  Aitni  (the  fire  god) 
WHS  the  object  of  aun's  early  adoration. — 
Burlon'i  jnlgrimogt  to  Mteoak,  Fol.  III.  jk 
188-119. 

ABULFABAGU.or  Al-mufrian:  Mar  Gri- 
goriua  Abnl  Faragh  bin  u)  Uakia  Haroan 
ul  Uslati,  author  t/t  the  book  of  dynasties, 
which  he  finished  in  Arabic,  in  the  reign  of 
ArKhoon  Khan,  the  last  of  Genghis  Khan's 
grand-sons.  He  was  a  Jaoohitti  Christian  of  the 
city  of  UalNtia  in  Cappadooia.  It  was  arranged  ia 
ten  Chsptersl.  On  the  Saintssince  Adam-  2-Tho 
Judtiea  of  Israel-  3.  The  Kingi  of  Israel.  4.  Xbe 
Chaldean  Kings,  S.  The  Kinga  caile<l  the  Magi. 
6.  The  ancient  Greek  Kin^is.  7.  l^tin  RomaQ 
Kings.  8.  Christian  Greek  Emperors.  9.  Mshome- 
dan  Arabic  Kings.  1 0.  The  Uogul  Kings-  Me  ia 
the  Abul  Pharagius  of  history  ;  thoutEh  an  Ara- 
bian writer,  he  was  a  Chriatian  by  leligion  and  . 
Prideaui  notices  him.— C&atjield'i  Bindoottan^ 
p.  246. 

ABULFEDA.  This  suthor  of  the  geo- 
graphical .  book,  Taqwim-ul-bildan  was  the 
soverrigii  prince  of  Hama  Syria.  Uis  nsme  and 
tillea  at  length  were,  Sultan  Almalic  Almuayd 
Amsdaddin  Abulfeda  Ismael,  the  son  of  Malic 
Akfdal  Nouradden  Aly,  ton  af  Jumaladdin 
Mnhmoud,  son  of  Omar,  sod  nf  Schahbscbah, 
son  of  Ayoiib,  of  the  family  of  Aoubites.  He 
died  in  ihe  year  1331,  A.H.  732,— Zftttory  «/ 
Otnghiteiin,  p.  409. 

ABUL  GHAZI.  See  Kathi :  India.  309.  Seba. 

ABU  OSAIBI.  An  Arab  of  Ihe  tribe  Kha- 
lerij, 

AHU  HIHAN  AL  BIEUNI  (bom  970 
died  1038)  spent  forty  years  in  India,  and  com-  , 
posed  his  excellent  work,  ihe  Tarikh-i-Hind, 
which  gires  a  oonpl^c  aeoount  of  the  lit«atui« 
and  sciences  of  the  Hindus  at  that  time,  Al 
Biruni  had  been  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of 
KharHEm  to  ncoompany  an  embassy  which  he  seat 
lo  Mshmud  of  Ghaxni  and  Masudof  Lahore. — 
Mul/er'i  I.tcl«rn.  p.  Ul-    See  Tibet. 

ABUSIVE  'lKHM8,in  Southern  Asia,  in  cha- 
racter more  reseml'U  thosx  oocasiosally  used 
among  the  Hebrews  than  suck  as  the  people  of 
Europe  employ,  the  Enatcra  abuse  being  personal 
raiher  than  spiritusl-  In  Samuel  xvii.  43,  are  the 
words-  'The  Phitiitiae  cursed  David  by  his  gods," 
and  a  bindoo  sometimes,  in  a  fil  of  aneer. 
says  to  his  enemy,  'The  goddess  Kalee  inall 
devour  thee.'  '  May  Doorgadestroy  thee.'  But 
(1  Samuel  IX,   30)  says  '  Thou  sob  of  the  per- 

12  --  -o- 


IBUTUOy  POLTAHDBCH. 

Hne  nMliOQS  mnu,*  ind  tbe  MabomeduN 
■1  UixilMM  ollan  cut  reprOM^s  in  tome  auoh 
nidi  u  tkoM :  *  Thou  aon  oF  a  lone  woroan.' 
'Am   ton    of   ■    t>^K*t    womaa.' — War^t 

ffU^MM. 

ABUSHAUB,  generally  abridged  into  Bu- 
lUr,  or  Buahire,  a  town  in  the  Peraian 
GilTvkieh  nae  into  notice  during  tb«  laat  cen- 
tir;,  *id  i*  said  to  Lbtb  been  previoiMl;  aa 
■MHidenUe  riUnge,  the  Arabic  word  Aim 
^  liggifiea  a  "  laLher"  also  "  poaaeniag,"  or 
'niani  with"  fce.,  and  iStlair  u^  ■  "eily 
n  tovn  "— Our&y'*  TVvgdi,  Fol.  I.  p.  192, 

"JkBU  SHAK."  A  ramiUai  addrraa  in  El 
![>]■  to  Sjriana.  They  are  called  "abasers  ot 
tknll,"  TroB  their  treacbeiy,  aod  "  offipriog 
tf  SUw"  [tlw  execrated  mordereT  of  the  Imam 
Bmja,}  becauae  he  vim  a  native  of  tbat  country. 
-UrUm't  fUffimagt  to  HeceaA,  Voi  III. 
/.114. 
ABUnLOS  INDICUM.    G.  DON. 

Kda  Indies.  Lino.  Boxb. 

Abotiloa  AiiaticQin.  W,  ^  A. 

8ida  pop^ifolia.  Soxb.  ^  Sktei*. 

Bkno.    Ferio-latli Tam 

BuRK.    Niigu  beoda.  ...  Tn,' 

ClnOB.    BotUbenda.  ...  „ 

Oudi  cheta.  ...   „ 

Ped^baoda.  ;,,    „ 

Tuttuni  baiidb      . .  .Tamj 


laiiHllalloir 

itwirttylUltoirX  B»o. 
h>>tt.ihD  Kan- 

pai-'  ...  HiKD. 
F^iwMlu.  ...Kalku. 


V<<|t  ■eationa    twrive   ipenea  of  Abutflon 

M  pmiu  in   India ;  '  this    apecies,  a  iiuall 

^l-%  W,  cominoD  in  moat  partt  of  India, 

ud  cDl>iialed  in   Bunaab.     It  yielda  a  rather 

ttngfbnlt  for  themannraetureorropei.  The 

brnt  in  uied  in  tbe  aame  manner,  in  India  and 

Hwk,  u  tbe  manh  mallowa   in   Europe,   in 

MottioB  a*  au  emollieBt   fomentation,   and   an 

^|»»a  af  tbe  root  u  «  cooling  drinic  in  fevers. 

"«^t  naiirki  that  tbera  ia  no  character  of 

<aj  laimtaiiee   to  aepatate  tfai*   apeciea  from 

*  A.  asiaUcam. — To   obtain    the   fibre,  the 

fw<  ua  gathered  and  freed  of  their  li-avei  and 

I    "<nadare  pttt  oat   to   dry  in  tbe  lun  for  a 

I    ^rfdaji.   Th^  are  then   taken  up,   tied 

«•  ludlat,  and  placed  under  water  for  about 

*•  *•!•.  after  wbicb    tbej  are  laken  oat,  and 

I   *  *lm«  are  well  waabed  to  remove  the  bark 

!   ""^  foreign  matter  tbat  maj  be  adhering 

't  'MKf  tad  are  placed   in  tbe  aim  to  dry. — 

^  lU.  R^ti.  JJl.    179.    D/».    Wight, 

*^  «*rt.  UMful  Plant*. 

ABUTILON  POLYANDKUM.     JT.  and  A. 


Kw"  >1  faWaUa  OQ  the  Neilgberriea  and 
i|'°™Mg  1  yiddt  a  long  silky  fibre,  Teienbling 
""■hUbrnikiogropea,  aamplea  of  which,  as 
™«i((lh«i(if  ihc  A.  tomqntwuB,  ff ere  shown 


ACACIA. 

b;  Mr.  JalTrey  at  tbe  Madraa  Eibibition,  tboagk 
tboae  of  the  latter  were  not  conaidered  of  a  an* 
perior  qnality.— Jfc*6.  ///.  17S.  Voift.  114, 
Jur.  htp.  Uad.  £».,  Um/mI  Fkmlt. 

ABUTILON  T0MENT08UM,  F".  fli.rf.rf. 
Sida  tomeutoaa,  Boxi, 

Too-tbi Tin. 

Some  small  indifferent  spedmens  of  fibre  froni 
tbii  were  exhibited  from  two  or  three  diitricle 
at  tbe  HBdraa  KihibitioD  of  IB55.~  Sori.  Mad- 
rat  EmkibitioH  Jnria'  £eport».VIighl  alsofignres 
68,  A.    crigpam- 

ABUWA  v lujfc  Tricboaanthes  palmata,  R. 

ABUZAID-'UL-HAMN.  AwriterofA.D. 
»15.     See  Tibet. 

ABWAB.  ulyl  Heads  or  subjects  of  tax- 
ation :  misoellBDeouB  oeises,  imposts  and 
cbargea. — fntiem, 

ABYSSINIA  ia  at  present  divided  into  thr«a 
great  portioDa,  that  of  Tigre  eomprebending  the 
tract  between  tbe  Bed  Sea  and  tbe  TakaEse,  that 
of  Amhara,  to  the  weat  of  the  TBka2ze  and  tbe 
provinces  of  the  south.  The  Abyssiniana  of 
Tigre  and  Amhara  are  of  Semitic  origin  end 
profeas  Chriatianity,  bring  acquainted  with  tha 
chief  truths  of  the  JSible,  but  all  mucfa  blended 
with  merely  human  notions.  The  latest  poI%- 
mica)  agittiliona  have  been  as  to  the  two  or  three 
birtha  of  Christ, — born  of  tbe  father  before  all 
worlds;  msda  man;  and  in  the  baptism  at 
Jordan  receiving  the  holy  apirit.  Aa  regard* 
tbe  two  oaturea  of  Christ,  they  are  extreme 
monophyaials*  Monogamy  is  tbeir  cbiirch  lav, 
but  oaiicubitiBfB  is  lAiversal :  when  the  Araba 
threw  off  tha  Abvaainian  yoke,  tbe  remnants  of 
the  Afayssiniana  in  remote  parts  of  tbe  oountij 
were  rmlaced  to  aervile  arocations  and  form  the 
Kbadim  of  Yemen  See  India,  p.  310.  Kirk, 
Somal.    Beer-^l-somal.  Khadim.  Valentia. 

ACACIA,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
nambering  about  three  hundred  species.  Of 
tbeie,  aereral  are  well  known  in  the  South  and 
East  of  Asia,  the  foliage  of  aome  being  attrao* 
live,  while  others  foraieb  vnloeble  timber,  uae- 
fnt  guma  and  products  valuable  to  man  :  the 
specific  names  of  a  few  are  doublfiil  and  soma 
of  those  spcines  described  by  Roxborgh  have 
been  removed  to  other  genera.  On  tbe  Neil- 
gfaerries  near  Wellington,  flourishiDg  plantations 
have  been  formed  oF  tbe  Australian  Eaealyptus 
and  Acacias.  They  are  intended  to  supply 
both  fuel  and  building  timber  to  these  bilisr 
and  are  of  very  large  extent,  (tee  plant- 
ation near  Coonoor,  of  ISO  acres,  and  ot 
aboat  ten  yenra'  growth,  eontaina  manv  trees  of 
from  10  to  60  feet  high,  and  8  fret  girth.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  aucb  a  noble  forest  of 
planted  trees  of  tbe  aame  age  in  any  part  of  tba 
world.     Tbe  seed  ia  sown  iu  nursery  beds  and 
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^ell  nntered  till  it  apringi  up.  Wben  tke  seed' 
lingt  are  from  6  to  18  iuooes  blgb,  they  are 
^ken  out,  and  the  root*  of  each  packed  in  mow, 
or,  in  pots  formed  of  one  joiut  of  the  large  Kut- 
tuii)t  bamboo.  They  are  then  replaced  in  the 
nurseries  and  watered  every  day  till  they  are 
from  2  to  3  feet  high,  irlien,  during  the  rainy 
weather,  (hey  are  planted  oat  in  trencheg  S  Teet 
lipartandlS  inches  square,  filled  with  surface 
earth  and  any  decayed  vegetable  mailer  :  after 
planting  out,  the  youug  trees  are  left  to  them- 
selves ;  growing  close  together,  they  keep  each 
other  straitfht  and  clenr  of .  side  branches. 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years,  ?ery  rapid 
progress  is  not  observable,  but  after  that  period, 
Jiaving  obtained  a  good  hold,  thedr  growtli  is 
extremely  rnpid,  and  at  ten  years  old,  tbey  form 
9  Dohte  and  profitable  plaiitation,  fiom  t.be  neces- 
sary thinnings,  bath  for  building  purposes  and 
fbr  fire-wood.  Most  of  the  species  now  dea- 
cribed  under  the  t;enus  Acacia,  were  formerly, 
by  Linnceus,  Bonburgh  end  other  authors 
classed  as  Uimasn,  but  Voiitt  names  as  grow- 
ing in  India  the  following  39  Acacias,  via. : 


Altissim*. 

Latronum. 

Amsra. 

Lophautha. 

Arborea. 

UiamouBU. 

Aiabica. 

Modesta. 

Uollis. 

CHt«chu. 

.MycrophylU 

Odorotissimi 

Csvalum. 

Pennata. 

DUuta. 

Rugata. 

DnmoMu 

EUta. 

Sirusa. 

Ferrugiaea. 
Frncdosa. 

Suma. 

Sundra. 

FrutiCDsa. 

Olaaci. 

Tvm«ntu>a, 

HorriUa. 

Tortugaa, 

InlBia. 

Kalkor^ 

Wightii. 

Several  of  litis  genus,  atill  remain  without 
specific  names.  Of  these,  tbnie  occur  in  Bur- 
mab,  the  Kuk-ko,  the  Fo-peeah,  and  lbs  Nway 
kbyo,  A.  arbores  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  : 
A.  W^btii  is  a  tree  of  Malabar  and  Diniligul. 
A.  Kalkora,  a  tree  of  Assam-  A.  Frondosa,  of 
Patna.  A.  Glauca,  a  shrub  of  S.  America, 
A,  Uorrida,  a  tree  iutroduoeil  from  S.  Africa  or 
Arabia,  A.  Semiaordnts  is  a  tree  of  Malabar,  A. 
Cavalum,  a  tree  of  Uengs),  A.  Procera,  Willde, 
a  tree  of  Coromamlel,  and  the  A.  plaoifrons  of 
W.  sod  A.  is  the  umbrella  tree  of  the  peninsula 
of  India-  There  is  still  considerable  confusion 
amongst  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  shoivn 
by  the  many  synonyms  of  different  writers. 
Sea  Gums  and  Beaina  ;  Charcoal. 

ACACIA.  Silk  tree  Acacia.  Cbonkur,  Hind. 
,1  common  low  tree  in  many  parts  of  Rajwarra. 
The  flowers  are  long,  cylindrical,  one-hidf  yd* 
toir,    the   otber   half   bright    pink    utd  not 
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ACACIA  ABABICA. 

mutable ;  the  colored  stamina  exactly  resenbla 
tufts  of  floss  silk  :  the  wood  is  put  to  bo  uae. 
— fiMJ.  Mtd.  Top.  of  AJBure.- 

ACACIA,  SaoaBS  h,Q^Qy^.  9 
Bewai  Hi!'i>. 

A  large  free  common  tn  Bajwarra,  Msred  to 
the  Malajee,  around  whose  shrines  groves  of 
this  tres  are  oommonly  found.  The  wood  is 
hard,  dsrk  colored,  and  dursble,  but  only  tha 
decayed  trees  are  used. — Oeitt.  Med.  2bp.  See 
Pilgrim  tree. 

ACACIA,  T»AT*LtBi's  Acim*,. 
Kheonj.  HtKD. 

A  very  common  tree  in  particular  parts  of 
K^jwarra,  upon  which  treTellers  at  certain  parts 
of  the  roads  suspend  shreds  of  their  clutfas  as 
in  other  parts  of  India.  To  the  extremittea 
of  the  ynung  branches  are  suspended  innumer- 
able tnHBBBs  of  exuded  sap  of  large  tize.  —  Gent, ' 
Sttd.  Top.  p.  197. 

ACACIA  ABSTUEG  ENS.  Go-po.  Tao.  in 
Haniila,  thefibrouspart  of  the  bark  is  used  by 
ladies  for  washiig  their  hair. 

ACACIA  APFINIS.     See  Evergreens. 

ACACIA  ALBA.     Willu.  Syu.   ofAcacia. 
leuoophbe  a. 
ACACIA  AMABA.     W,lld. 

Mimosa  amara,  Roxh. 
Belkanbl,..     ...   Cah.  |  Wnnjah  Maram.    ...Tak. 
Ullye., Haub.  |  Kalla-regn. Tkl.' 

This  tree  grows  in  Coimbatore,  and  is  com- 
mon in  the  more  inland  jungles  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  but  less  so  on  their  coasts  :  Dr.' 
Gibson  says  it  grows  above  the  ghsts  of  Canara 
and  Suuda,'  not  iohind  and  not  north  oftha 
Qungawnlli  river.  It  is  a  tolerably  largo 
tree  in  Coimbatore,  but  of  rather  low  stature. 
Its  Sower  is  very  beautiful,  in  Coimbatore  the 
wood  is  dark  colored  and  hard.  In  the  Bom* 
hsy  Prcsititncy,  the  woodis  always  very  crook- 
ed, otherwise,  wben  ripe,  it  is  strong  and  tcngti 
and  might  be  applicable  to  domestic  purposes. 
From  its  black  colour,  the  natives  of  Oanars 
and  Sunda  deem  it  (wrongly)  a  species  of 
ebony.— ^oji.  IL  5*8.  yoigt.  281.  Dr. 
Wight.  Dr.  GibtOH. 

ACACIA  ABABICA  :  Wiild  ;  linn;  W.^J. 
Mimosa  Arabics,  Lamarci. 


Amghautan...     ...     An. 

ijumug  Arabi     ...      „ 

Quraunder Bkkd. 

BabuL  Bbho.  Hkd 

Dec  Hahb. 

Babls .BsNo. 

NaQ-lnuK-kyen.  ...BDRM. 
Bab-bul.  ...    DcK. 

EalikikBr,  DEKn.Hinu. 
Babul  tree.         ...    Esq. 

Arabic  tree.        „ 
ludian  gum  Aiabio 


Babnla...  ...  Rind, 

Kurni'Taylam.  Haixil. 

Hiighilan Piss. 

Samgb-i  arabi.    ...     „ 

BarbuTB.,.  ...  Saks.' 

Anders...  ...SdWH. 

Kari-velam.        ...   T&H. 

Nalla  tumma.     ...    Tii^ 

Tumms  chettu. ...      „ 

Bubaramu.         ...     ,, 

lu  gum  is  the  babul 

ka  Goud EuiDi 

The  vatlam  pisin  ; 

fcaravelam  pisin,  Tah, 


ACACIA  ABABICA, 

Urn  jrelkw  flowerins  and  ntber  onumenUI 
trte  ia  net  with  in  rtryini;  abaodMce  throngh- 
««t  SontliBm  India.  It  is  of  lapid  growth  and 
leqnires  no  water,  6oaT)shing  on  dry  arid~p)aiQs 
tad  espeoallf  in  blaok  cotton  soil,  where  other 
tree  are  rarely  met  with.  In  the  weatem 
SdUm  of  the  Bombay  Picaideeoy,  it  ia  most 
freqient  in  the  interior,  leas  common  on  the  see 
DMtt  and  faarHly  known  in  its  aoulhern  jongles- 
Ve  do  not  find  mention  of  it  as  occurring  ia 
Bonitah,  fega  or  Tenssaerim,  nor  do  we  re- 
■embet  ofaseninx  it  tbere-  In  Ganjam  and 
Gannir,  it  mttaina  iin  extreme  height  of  35  feet 
wiA  ■  eircamferenee  of  2  feet :  in  Nagpoor,  the 
imwiim  lengih  of  its  timber  is  1  i  feet,  with  3| 
fat  of  ^Tth.  bnt  10  feet  long  and  3  feet  in 
piik  is  tba  nverage,  and  it  sells  there  at  6  annaa 
ftt  eabic  foot.  Tbe  beiftht  from  the  ground  to 
He  iateraection  of  the  first  branch  ia  about  8 
kA-  It  can  never  be  had  of  large  sise,  at 
fFaeraily  eroohed,  but  it  is  a  rery  hard  tough 
noi  anil  ii  extenairely  employed  for  tent  pegs, 
pkNtghaharea,  aogar  cane  roller*,  for  tbe  spokes, 
BtTcs,  and  felloea  of  wheels ;  for  the  knees  and 
nbs  of  eonntij  ships,  and  generally  for  nil  pur- 
poses to  which  a  bard  bent  wood  is  applicable  ; 
il  is  not  attacked  by  white  anta.  Although  in 
(Rat  deoMDd  for  ship  building,  when  so  applied, 
it  does  not  last  above  16  years.  Amongst  its 
aUei  ntefttl  products,  may  be  named  ita  gum, 
iaA  and  seeds,  the  latter  beiaj;  extensively  used 
Bthe  Dekluin  for  feeding  sheep.  The  bark  is 
wKj  tamely  employed  in  the  centre  of  the  Pe- 
■■M^  ■■  «  tanning  material,  and  when  proper- 
ly ■aaaged,  makes  a  good  leather,  with  a  red- 
did  tinge,  thgngh  in  native  hands    the  leather 

Vb  poroos,  brittle,  and  ill  coloured.     Dr. 

banan  mentions  that,  in  Mysore,  the  bark 
n*  eaqik^ed  in  the  process  of  distilling  rum  ; 
tn  is  tbh  he  probably  mistook  another  Acacia. 
Ihgitmnd  bark  mixed  with  the  expressed  seeds 
rf  the  SesaiDDm  orienlale  has  been  used  as  food 
I  times  of  scarcity.  A  decoction  of  the  bnrk 
Hkca  a  good  substitute  for  soap  and  is  used 
i  djciqc  rnrioQS  shadei  of  broirn.  It  jields 
an  ibiuidanoe  of  transparent  giun  which  flows 

bom  incisions  or  fissures  in  the  batk  and 

CBS  in  Inmpa  of  various  sizes  and  figures. 
TUs  ia  osad  in  India  ns  n  substitute  for  the  true 
fw»  arabio.  which  is  the  product  of  A.  vera.  In 
"  e  medicinal  practice  of  the  people,  the  bark 
Dsed  intenully  as  a  Ionic  and  astringent ;  in 
iteodioD  BS  a  wash  for  ulcers,  and  finely  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  gingelly  oil  eilemally,  in 

ETODs  affections.  Dr.  Gibson,  for  years, 
idfocated  extensive  planting  o(  this  useful  tree, 
btheBonbii*  side  nf  India,  and  several  forests 
yit  at  Khangaum,  Kasoordee  and  other  places, 
hiTt  been  preserved.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Aacia  Ansbica,  Baboal,  is  most  common  in  the 
iatnw ;  less  so  on  tbe  coait,  and  hardly  known 
■I  the   iQiiilieni  jangles.    As  the  vernacular 


ACACIA  CATECHXr. 

term,  Babool,  is  generie,  and  applied  in  the 
MahnttB,  Guserati  and  Hindi  to  vaiions  speciest 
there  are  he  adds,  two  if  not  three  varieties  or 
species  of  Babool,  Bam  KanU  and  Hree  Babool. 
The  first  is  the  most  common  spedes,  the  second 
less  so,  and  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its 
straight  stem,  and  general  appearanee,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  gigantic  broom.  The  wood  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  common  Babool.  Tho 
third  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  Srst  bj 
its  more  boriionlal  mods  of  branching ;  tbe 
smaller  branches  long  and  stretched  onl,  the 
side  branobes  from  them  going  off  at  ligbt 
angles  nearly.  The  bark  also  is  much  mon 
reticulated,  broken,  and  corky  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  ssitswoodisvery  inferior,  as  regarda  ita 
use  for  agricultural  implements,  house,  materia^ 
&c.  the  disiinclioa  between  the  two,  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  as  practically  importanL 
The  pod  of  this  third  species,  also,  is  mock 
broader  margined  ;  very  partially  monili- 
form,  and  can  be  at  once  dtetinguisbed  from 
that  of  the  first  two  species  which  is  so  oontisd- 
ed  between  escfa  seed  as  to  be  neatly  severed. 
The  pods  and  tender  branches  of  all  the  three 
species  form  important  articles  of  food  for  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle,  from  February  to  the  beginning 
of  the  rains.  The  fieah  of  lambs  fed  on  the 
pods  has  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  the  beat 
Europe  lamb.  Cupiain  Sankeii-  Drt.  Wight, 
Cleghon,  Qiiton.  Mr.  Rokde.  ReporU  of  the 
Jurist  of  the  iiadrat  ExhiiUu)».  Dr.  Sid^l, 
Uttfttl  Plants.  C^eloptedia  of  India  and  SvppU- 
aenU.  Captain  Macdoiiald.  Boxi.  II.  Iii.%, 
Tiniber  Treet.     Voigt.  262. 

ACACIA  cmzik.   fr.^j. 

Mimosa  oiesia,  Lian. 
AcaciA  alliacea,  Bueh., 
„    Arrar,  „ 

„    inlsioldea,  2>.  C 
Telia  Korinda.  Tel.  [  Kouda    Eorinda.   TSL. 

The  climbing  shrub   growi  in  Coromandd, 
Otipnr,  Monghj'r  and   Saharunpur.  Foigt.  263, 
AUACIA  CAl'ECHU.     /Tilld. 
A.  Polyacantha.     Willd. 
A.  WaUichians,  D.  C. 
Mimosa  catechn,  Limt, 
„       Oatechnoidea.   Wall. 

Kbtir 

Khaira-gliacfa,   ...IlENa, 
Shi,     ...  ...BuRK. 

Shft-bin. 

Catechu  tree     ...  EHO. 
Medicinal  Acnoia. 
Khair Hi 

Khyw,  .'.'.' 

This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro* 
mandel  coasts,  in  the  Dekhan,  the  Northern 
Circars,  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  of  the 
Bombay  coast  and  its  ghaut  jungles,  grows  at 
Serampore,  Uonghyr,  Bajmahat,  Delhi,  Nepaul, 
on  the  Mooring  Hountaius  and  Assam ;  it  is 


Ehsisr,    ... 
Kheir,          .:, 

...  HlBD. 
...MiBR. 

Kbehiree,... 

...BiaoK. 

Khadiramoo, 

...  Sahb. 

Khadira, 

WodaliM  ... 

'.'.'.  Tut. 

Wothalav... 
Pmlala  rii^n, 
Khadirsmoo. 

Z   -fMU 

ACACU  BLA.TA.    ' 

toamon  ili  over  tb«  pluru  Bod  loaUttred  over 
the  biils  of  Brituk  Burnab,  in  great  qnkntities 
in  the  Toreat*  of  tbe  Prome  and  Tharawadd; 
diatriotB,  ImmeaM  namben  of  these  lr«e«  are 
aiinsally  out  dawn  and  made  upe  ot  for  the  ex- 
traotioD  of  catccha.  There  Hre  several  varietiea 
differing  in  ihode,  specific  weight,  and  jieU  of 
cattcha.  A  cubic  foot  neigha  from  lbs.  fi6 
to  Ihs.  70.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil 
the  average  lenirth  of  the  truuk  to  the  firat 
branch  is  30  feet  and  average  girth  measured 
«t  6  leet  from  the  ground  is  S  feet.  The 
wood  [mseea%ea  great  strength  and  is  con- 
■idered  more  durable  than  tealc.  It  reaists 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  ia  employed  for  posts 
Bnd  uprights  of  houses,  for  spear  and  svrord 
liandlea,  bows,  kc.  The  catechu,  formerly  known 
as  Terra  Jeponica,  ii  extracted  from  the  wood. 
The  Bnrmete  variety  celled  "aha"  is  common  all 
orer  the  plains  and  scnttered  over  the  hills  of 
British  Burmah. — Roti-  II.  S6Z.  Fo^l.  269, 
260  i—Dr.  McCkllttml.  Major  Dr»ry.  Dri- 
^6mh  aitd  Brtudis.  See  Catechu. 
-  ACACIA  ClNEaSA.  Spr.  irilUr. 
Oichrastscliys  cinereB'  ^-  $"  A- 
iAsb  coloured  mimosa,      i  Werdil, ...  ...Hmi. 

Bho.      VodsUI, Tah. 

VaUmtooroo,  ...TaL.      ChinnaJsiu^       ...  Til, 

Ifsla  Jami,  ...Tau  | 

This  tree  Is  said  to  grow  in  the  Circars. 

ACACIA  DALEA,    Dea.   Syn.  of  Dichro- 
fltaohvs  oinerea.     Jf.  ^  A. 

ACACU  DEALBATA.  a  handsome  tree, 
from  Sfleeo  to  thirty  feet  high,  abundant  in 
Port  Philip  and  Twofold  Bny,  forming  luxuriant 
grorea  on  the  banks  of  streams,  between  the 
parallels  of  latitude  84  and  8U  degreea.  Its 
bark  eoutains  a  greater  per  centage  of  tannin 
than  any  other,  and  pays  to  ship  to  England. 
Siatmo»di.  See  Evergreens. 
■  ACACIA  EDULA.  Ibyikb.  Esculent 
AcACii. 


A  Very  common  Urge  tree  in  Bajwarre  ;  the 
long  slender  p'ids  are  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
food,  cooked :  for  this  purpose,  they  are  univer 
sally  gathered  by  the  poor  wherever  procurablt 
and  eat«n  both  fresh  and  dried.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  but  the  tree  is  not  cut  down.  Med. 
lopog. 

ACACU  ELATA.  Lvm. 
'Uimoaaelata,  Axr&  ;  TFoU. 

...BuBM.  I  ChnknlMora,       ...Can, 
..      „         Telia  Bopara.         ...TsL 


Ssat..; 
'Tbaaet  tha. 
„      Beet. 


This  large,  tall,  stately  and  eioellent  timber 
tree  is  pretty  common  in  Canare  and  Sundah, 
both  above  and  below  the  ghauts.  It  occurs  in 
the  Godav^  forests,  in  Dehrah  Doon,  Assam, 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Alniaii,  and 


ACACIA.  lATROHinf. 

in  Tavoy  ;  plwliful  in  the  Pegn,  Tannghoo  «nd 
Proma  dietricta,  and  very  abundant  all  along 
the  sea  shore  from  Amherst  to  Mergui.  Its 
maximum  length  is  18  feet.  When  seaaoned, 
it  floats  in  water.  Its  timboru  straight,  lengtby 
and  of  Jarge  girth.  The  woud  is  red  and  ia 
hard  and  strong  and  very  durable.  It  is  much 
valued  and  useful  for  house  building.  It  is 
used  for  potts  for  buildings.  It  is  adapted  for 
cabinet  making  and  of  sufficient  girth  to  be 
advantageously  employed  in  Government  build- 
ings, and  for  packing  cases. — Voigt,  p,  261, 
Rotb.  ii.  046.  Ckptaiit  Btddome.  Drt.  Qiiaam 
mnd  MeOeilaHd.  CjplaU  Da»ee.  Uadra* 
A  Hilkiy. 

ACACIA  FARNESIANA.  fflUd. 

Acacia  Indica.  CM*. 

Mimosa  Farnesiana  Eoxb.  Hum. 

Vachellia  Farnesiana.  W.  S  A. 

Uimoaa  Indie  a,  loir. 


OnTaBsbala,  ...Buro. 
Iri  babocd.  ...Habb. 
Urimeda^  ..  Sams. 
Tit  Khin,      ..Sans. 


Bavtr,    ...  ...SiNDH. 

Bnblee....  ...     „ 

VadajTDlll  Uarsm,  Tam. 
East  nri,  Petnm  b  chettuTsi.. 
Piotnmi....  ...      y. 


Roxburah  saya  it  ia  a  native  of  every  part  of 
India,  in  oind,  Silbet  Assam,  Bengal  and  both 
peninsulas.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tre« 
armed  with  thorns,  but  in  waste  plaoes  in  tbe 
Western  Dckhau,  where  it  occurs  also  in  garden 
hedges,  it  is  only  a  scrubby  sbrub.  Dr.  Gibson 
says  its  wood  ia  only  epplicable  For  tent  pegs 
and  firewood,  but  Yoigt  mentions  that  the 
wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  used  for  ship  knees, 
and  tent  pegs.  A  delicious  perfume  is  dit- 
lilled  from  the  flowers,  and  the  tree  nudes  a 
coosidenible  quantity  of  useful  fcum. — Dr. 
Oibnn.  Major  Drtuy.  Sotditrifh  ii.  657.  limier 
Trrel. 

ACAClA  PEttRUGINSA,  D.  a,  W.  $•  a, 

llimoaa  Ferruginea,  Aoxi.  ii.  661. 

Busty  Acaoia,      ...Ehg.  |  Vanl,  ...  ...Tkl. 

?el  Velam,  ...Tak.     Anaaundra,  ...  „ 

Woani  ...T«i-  \  Anachandn,  ...  ^ 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  oil 
the  Coromandel  Coast  and  NorthernCircars,  pnd 
is  found  at  Courlnllum,  in  tbe  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. Itattainsaheightof  from  SO  to25  feet. 
The  bark  is  very  astringent  and  forms  an  in- 
gredient iu  the  manafaoture  of  a  kind  of  arrack. 
—yoiffl.  260.  Dnirf.  Roth,  ii  5%\.  Aintlie. 

ACACIA  GUIff.     See  Resina. 

ACACIA  INDICA,  DenaUwt. 
Vacbelba  Famesiaas,  W.  ^  A. 
Mimosa  ,(  tiim.    Roth. 

„        sepiariB)  Rotb. 
„        Indioa,  Foir. 

ACACIA  JUBEMA.    See  Jurenu  Bark. 

ACACIA  LATRO.NUM,  ffl/U.  ;  D.  O.  ; 

ir.^A. 

Mimosa  latronnm,  Kotn. 
„        ooringera,  Zim. 

Buffalo  thum,,,        ,„Eko, 

5  —  o- 


ACACIA  ODOBAT18SIMA. 

Common  tn  the  hamn  tmets  nf  Ihe  Dekhnn 
■bH  found  on  theHnclriiB  side  of  India.— /'oiy'i 
UD. 
ACACIA  LEUCOPHL^A.     WUtd. 
Ac>ci>  alba,  Witld. 
Himosa  leucophlna,  Roxb, 
„      alba,  B'/tb. 
haidcd  Acacia  ...   Etts.     Vel  Velam  ...Tan, 

g.VM-  ...HiKD.      Vetlai  Tumnia      ...    „ 

W«dKikar         -..     •■         TstUTarama         ...TxL. 
Hcmr  ...IIabb.      IU  gout,  vel  tgImm 

plain  ...TiJt. 

It  grows  in  the  Dekhan,  in  tbe  woods  and 
Via  of  peniniulnr  Indin,  in  CoimbatoTe,  in  aome 
Barb  of  tbe  Sonthern  HahratU  Gmntry,  md 
Btk  Sholapora  diatrieU  between  the  Bheemn 
md  tbe  Kbtna  riven.  Ita  apemBc  name  and  iU 
ffmdi,  Tnmul  and  Telugu-  namea  are  given 
froB  tke  wUtiah  or  pnle  yellow  colour  of  iU 
brit,  wbieh,  in  Southern  India,  ia  one  of  the 
BSiedunta  need  in  dislillinjt  arrack.  In 
Coinbalon  tbe  tree  sttainB  a  medinm  aiae  with 
a  roimd  bead,  but  in  the  Dekhnn  it  ii  never  of 
a  wae  St  for  anything  beyond  posta  to  imall 
hodwa.  Tbe  wood  it  foriiislies,  however,  i* 
itiong.good  and  dark  coloured,  ihouj^h  generally 
■Bill.  It  ia  easily  distinguished  by  it*  puni- 
fled  ^buhir  inSorescence  and  stipulary  thorns. 
A  tough  and  strong  fibre,  in  use  for  larjte 
Saking  neU  and  coarse  kinds  of  cordage,  it 
mtpKnd  fron  the  bark  by  maceration,  after 
fan  or  five  days  beating.  Under  tbe  Hindi 
nme  of  Kofanee,  this  is  deteribed  as  a  tree  of 
libbolpMr,  ttbundaiit  in  the  Deiiiwah  Titllfly  and 
Hoonnxabad,  yieldinjt  an  eioellrnt  and  tough 
*aod  but  which  does  aot  work  smoothly. — 
Cal  Cat-  Xx.  1862.  Dr.  ITigkl.  Dr.  aeghorx. 
Major  Drmrff.  Mr.  SokJe.  Foigl,  862.  Soxb- 
n-SiS. 

ACACIA  1.0MAT0CARPA,  D-  C.   Syn,  of 
Acacia  odorBlissima. 
ACACIA  MICBOPHYLLA.     Or. 

IGkom  micropliylla,  Soxb. 
Tctidia  ofSilhet.     A  tree  growing  in   Silhet 
ta  about  twelve  feet  in  hei|l>t  and  tha  people 
diatil  fmm  its  bark  sn  ii>toxi<»tiug  liquor,  which 
tfaey  drink    as  the  EngUsb  drink  boar.— fio*6. 
ii.^549,  6S0. 
ACACIA  ODOBATISSIMA,    Roxh.  tftlld. 
Acacia  leblek,  W. 
Acacia  lomatucarpa,  D.  C- 
Uimosa  marftinata,  Iu»it. 
Mimosa  odoratissima,  lAnn. 

Tel  Verge Tam. 

Karroo    Tags!         ...    ii 
Kwoo  Taogatn       ...    ,t 
aala  wuajth  ...    „ 

Sela  Muam  ...    * 

Shiodiiga,...  ...Teu 

Tolsn        ...  ...    i, 


...Hian. 

...D«H. 

hin.  lUbr       Dekh. 

KarinAa   Sirra.  HaI.. 

Tala   Taoga    Maram. 

Tan. 


Thii  la^  htndMiiw  tne  grows  0 


rail  the 


ACACIA  BOBOSTA. 

peninsula  of  India,  ia  any  soil,  on  the  coast  or 
in  ihe  interior,  and  is  found  iii  Bengal,  Assam, 
the  eoslern  provinces  of  Burmah,  Fegu  and 
Teiiasaerira.  In  the  Madras  Fresidsiicy,  about 
CoimbBtore,  it  is  of  rapid  groirth  and  in  coo- 
siderable  abundsnoe,  attaiuing  the  height  of 
30  to  40  feet.  It  often  elteins  a  good  sise  in 
the  Bombay  pnsidenoy,  but  in  Nagpoor,  il  is 
only  in  gardens  that  its  dimensions  are  great, 
tbe  timber  it  yields  in  olher  localities  being  as 
a  general  rule,  of  small  scantling.  It  ia,  even 
there,  however,  obtainable  in  beams  from  IS  to 
18  feet  long  and  tliree  feet  in  girth,  at  5  annas 
per  cubic  feet.  In  Coimbatore,  beams  one  foot 
square  are  procurable.  The  heart  wood  is  dark 
coloured,  turning  almost  black  with  age  ;  is 
stiongand  heavy  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  tho 
grsin  being  ornamental,  thoagh  rsther  open. 
In  Nagpoor  it  ia  described  as  being  distinguish* 
able  from  the  timber  of  the  Pentaptera  lomen« 
tosa,  onlv  by  its  much  straighter  grain  and 
greater  lighineia.  It  has  an  outer  ringof  wliita 
woodof  from2  to  3  inches,  inNagpoor,  but  wliich 
Dr.  Gibson  snysf  is,  in  the  Weslem  Dekhan, 
always  3-4ths  of  the  whole.  This  part  alone 
is  nssaiUble  by  white  ants  ;  but  by  being  creo- 
aoted,  it  could  probably  bemadea  useful  railway 
timber.  All  accounis  describe  its  henrt  wood 
as  strong,  hard  and  heavy  ;  in  Najcpoar  of  suf- 
ficient site  to  form  rafters,  and  exiMllently  suit- 
ed for  naves  and  ftitoes  of  wheels,  but  there  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  its  powers  to  bear  moiatuTc. 
A  beam  an  inofa  and  half  sqiiare  austained  a 
weight  of  570  Ibt.  Tbe  oil  manufaeturera  of 
N^poor  Use  it  for  th^r  mills  and  it  ia  then 
tteneruliy  employed  to  make  carta.  The  wood 
is  said  to  deaerte  being  better  known  for  ths 
general  purposes  of  carpentry. — Voigt.  261, 
Captai»  BetUlome.  CaptaU  Sa»iaf  Br.  Maton, 
Dr.  Height,  »nd  Dr.  Glegkom.  Mi^orDrury,  br. 
Qibton,  Dr.  McCUUoMd,  qvoltd  ta  Cj/elop^ia 
of  India,  Ist  and  3nd  Supplements.  Jtokdf, 
koxi.  ».  5^G.  Sankry.  Madrat  Exhi&iiiM  J%ritt 
Report. 

ACACIA  HAMKATf^TA.  Under  this  name 
Dfs.  QiliBon  Mud  Uiddeil  describe  an  ornamen- 
tal species  of  Acacia  or  a  variety  of  A.  Arabica, 
as  oommoQ  in  the  Dekhan,  though  less  abimdant 
than  A.  Arabiei  from  which  it  is  dlstinguishabla 
by  its  Btrai)(ht,  tall,  erect  stem  and  general  cy- 
press.like  appearance,  or  resembling  that  of  a 
gigantic  broom,  and  tbe  colour  of  its  legumaa. 
Its  wood  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Aoaeis 
Arabica,  being  hard  and  used  for  cart-wheels^ 
plouichs,  &c,  but  the  natives  attach  some  super- 
stitious notions  to  the  use  of  the  tree. 

ACACIA  ROBUSTA,  the  large  Australian  or 
Cape  Acaoia,  introduced  from  the  Cape,  is  now 
growing  freely  on  the  Neilgherry  Hilis.  At  the 
Madras  Bihibition  of  1857,  Mr.  Mclvor  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  bast,  from  this  tree,  strong, 
very  tough  and  dorable,  also  pliable  when  <rct 


kCACIk  BFKCIOSA. 

led,  and  oonatantly  iiud«  use  of,  for  all  ilie  pu- 
posea  to  which  Susaian  baet  U  putio  giTdens  in 
Biuope.     This  bait  can  be  prorured  cheiiply  and 
iu  large  quantitiet,  as  the   trees  when  cut  doirn 
throw  up  numerous  young  siioota,  to  the  height 
of  from  ail  to  tutho  feet  in  one  year.  The  bstk 
of  the  tree  is  alto  a  powerrul    lanning  material. 
Mr.  Malwr.  Madrat  SxMbilioH  o/lSil. 
A04CIA  RUGATA.     BueA. 
Acacia  coDcinni,  D.  0. 
Hlmoia  concinna,  Roxb.  WiUct. 
liimoss  rugata,   Lam. 
,,        saponaria,  Roxb. 
„       abalergent,  Spr. 
Bits Bbno. 


Chl-kaia  ... 

...Uaas- 

Sia-kii    ... 

...    T«. 

Chikw    ... 

...    Tw. 

Sikajra     ... 

...          H 

EenBwDn Burn. 

Soap  Acacia Bho. 

Sita BlKO. 

GroiTs  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  BenKal, 
Nepal,  Sylhet,  Assam,  Moulmeia  on  tlie  Atta- 
lan  and  Dr.  Qibsoii  aaye  it  grows  in  the  Ghaut 
jungles  generally  of  Ganara  and  Sunda.  The 
le^rumes  are  used  for  washing  the  hair,  and  by 
Hiudua  for  marking  the  forehead.  The  leaves 
are  acid  and  used  in  cookery  instead  of  tamarind 
and  with  turmeric  they  give  a  beautiful  green. 
Pods  and  bark  are  exported  from  (Janara,  the 
former  as  a  washing  material,  llie  latter  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  fiahing  nets. — foifl-  263  Roxb.ii, 
G65.  Dr.  Oibtoa.  JfawM.  3ee  A- abslergetis,  A. 
concinna.    tJosp  Acacia. 

ACACIA.  A.  gummifera.  Mimosa  gamnri- 
fcra.The  o"  x'^"««*'  of  the  Gn-eks  and  Tallehoi 
tiie  Arabs  of  the  desert.  A  nativu  of  Africa  near 
liogndore,  also  of  tlie  Island  of  Boiirboh  ;  the 
trunk  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  affords  Ihe  gum 
OpocalpHSuro,  the  Abyaainisn  myrrh  of  Brace. 
l>r.  O'dhauiihnessy  states  that  it  alen  produces 
the  Bussorah  gum  of  oommercet  which  may  be 
aubatituted  in  laedicins  for  Qum.Tragacanth.— 
O'ShaughaeUf,  page  301, 

ACACIA   SCANDEHS.     mild. 
Eatada  pursntha,  D.  0. 
djiabiiig  Miinoaa  ...  Emo.  ]  Oila,  „,        Hind. 

A  large  creeper  lunntog  over  trees  in  the 
Kotah  jungles,  whore  the  stems  of  this  plant 
often  in  siee  and  form  rasamble  ship  cables. — 
Otnl.  Med.  Top-f.  197- 

ACACIA  8PECI0SA,  WUii  %  W.  ^  4., 

Acacia   siris9.a,  Buck. 

Mimosa  fleiuosa,  Roltl. 

„        siriss-a,    Bozb. 

„       speciosa,  Jacq. 

Serisba     BaNo.  |  Vsl  VangalHaram    Tam. 

Beet  BuRM.    Dirasana TtL. 

Sirin        Hind.    Diruatu  Chetta  ...    Tkl. 

Siritaa  tree           ..    Hno.    aindnna  Cbettu  ,..    Tbl. 
KatuTsge Tak.  j  Siriasea    Dbi«. 

This,  the  Mimosa  sirrisaa  of  Roxburgh,  in 
ihe  Madras  Skhibitioo  Juries'  Reports,  is  stated 


ACACIA   BTIPULATA. 

to  be  the  Acacia  sirrisaa  which  is  extensively 
planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Gangea  canal. 
Like  the  seet  of  the  Burmese,  described  by  I>r. 
Mason  and  Dr.  MefJlelland,  it  is  a  ti«e  of  large 
size  and  rapid  growtli,  but  the  seed  is  described 
as  giving  a  red  wood  or  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
that  of  the  speciosa  as  while  or  li);ht  coloured. 
This  larjie  tree  ia  plentiful  in  Pegu,  particularly 
in  the  Tounghoo  district ;  it  is  found  on  tbe 
Irrawaddy  and  may  exist  in  ihe  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vincei.  lu  Ganjom  and  Gumsur,  it  is  very 
pleiitifnl,  and  attabis  an  extreme  height  of  30 
feet  and  ciroumferenoe  4i  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  brancb 
being  22  feet.  It  ia  nsetl  for  sugar  crushers^ 
pestles,  mortars,  and  ploughshares.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  fbreslB  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
grows  in  Travancore,  on  the  Coromandel  Conat, 
and  is  a  common  tree  in  Coimbstore,  where  it  is 
frequently  seen  gruwicig  by  the  road  aides  on 
account  of  the  shade  that  its  large  head  afforda. 
The  timber  ia  eaaily  proeured  in  Madras,  and  ia 
said  to  be  white  or  light  oolonred,  durable 
and  very  hard  and  atrong,  for  Dr.  White  found 
a  t^  inch  bar  ausuin  560  lbs-  Br.  Gibson 
seems  to  refer  A^speciota  to  A  odoratissima, 
and  to  think  that  their  Sirrii  and  Ban  Sirris  are 
not  different.  Others  deseribe  it  as  a  lar^e,  red 
or  dark  coloured  timber,  very  hard,  adapted  to 
cabinet  makinK  and  ship  building.and  Voijet  who 
identifies  Roxburgh's  mimosa  sirissa  with  this 
tree  also  says  that  the  timber  is  large,  dark 
coloured,  very  hard,  and  cloae  enough  grained 
for  furniture,  and  that  Inrge  masses  ot  very 
pure  gum  are  often  found  ou  it.  Dr.  iSamm. 
Captain  Maedonald,  Dr.  McCleltcmd.  Vr. 
Cltykom  in  M.  B.  J.  B.  Dr.  Wight,  u  M.  B. 
P. ;  and  Dr.  GiUon  m  Somi.Oeo.  Soe.  JounuO. 
roigt.  261.    Roxb.    ii.  54i. 

AUACIA  9IK1SSA. 

Taeek-tha.    Btnx. 

A  tree  of  Moulmein  was  sent  to  the  London 
Exhibitioner  1862)  under  these  names.  Wood 
reddiah  colored  and  used  for  furniture. — Cal. 
Out.  Ex.  1862. 

ACACIA  STIPULAT.A,  fl.  C  (Albiwia.) 
Mimosa  slipulala,    Rosi. 
Mimosa  atipulocea,  Hoxb. 
Amuiki Buro.  |  3eet. ..'.     Bom. 

This  unarmed  Acacia,  with  flowers  of  a  pink 
colour,  is  oue  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  genus, 
and  ia  found  in  Dera  Dhoon,  in  the  mounlaina 
north  of  Bengal,  in  Travancore,  Gourtallum,  in 
most  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Assam,  in  the 
forests  from  Rangoon  to  Toungoo,  and  on  Iha 
bauka  of  the  AtHntn  River.  Dr.  Gibson  does 
not  mention  its  exisienee  in  the  Bombay  forests, 
nor  ii  it  known  lo  be  found  in  Tenassenm.  It 
yields  a  large  heavy  limber,  wood  of  a  red  colour, 
close  graiued  and  stroug,  and  adapted  to  cabinet- 
making,  furniture  and  other  purposes,— ^o^. 
Dr.  MtCltUand.    Major  Drurg. 
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ICACIA   TBU. 

ACACIA  SUtfA. 

Mimoa*  sunit.    Roxi. 
8ba  Kaota  ...Bho.  !  Tetla  Chutdra  .»   ...Tiu 

6fDw«  in  Bengal' — ^Usea  not  known. 
ACACIA  SUNDRA,  D.  Q. 
Acaci*  ehvndn,  Willi. 
Hienoaa  sundra,  Roib. 
UUKbeir  "Bum.  Habb.  [  NsDiCIiaiidra      ...TBI' 

KH«ai^U;l(arain.  Tav.  I'Sftadn       ,. 

Cteadra       Tbl.  j 

Tfais  tree  grows  in  tlie  peninBulft  ind  tlie 
SuderbuDt,  but  Taries  In  >ise,  in  different 
localities-  T3x.  Gibson  mentions  that  it  is  com- 
Bon  in  the  jangles  of  Bombaj,  there  always 
Mnbby,  small  and  crooVcd ;  and  though  rather 
^aktifal  in  the  forests  under  the  gliata,  he  had 
■ol  Men  it  of  a  siie  capable  of  affording  planka. 
It  it  somewhat  abundant  in  the  junglea,  and  a 
nther  ^rge  siied  tree.  At  Quntoor,  Mr.  Bohde 
■mlioBa  he  bad  obtained  planks  one  foot 
boad  ;  that  poala  five  feet  long  are  procurable 
A  IS  Bopees  per  100,  well  auited  for  fencing, 
■ad  that  the  uatives  regard  il  as  the  most 
doiable  wood  for  posts  in  house  building, 
Ihough  from  its  noneUsLicnptureit  is  unfavor- 
able  to  the  holding  of  nails  driven  into  it.  The 
wood  U,  however,  not  obtainable  in  the  market 
generally  in  planks  of  an?  siie.  The  wood  ia 
of  a  dark  colour,  rery  hard,  heavy  and  very 
itroog,  a  oue-ioeh  bar  sustaining  a  weight  of 
6O0  lbs.  It  ii  also  used  for  rice  pestles.  A 
n«B  Mrailar  to  thst  which  excludes  from  the 
A.  catecho,  is  procured  from  this  tree.  The 
two  trees  are  nearly  alike,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
prieklea  absent  or  present,  being  a  distinguish- 
ine  ekaraeirristic  of  this  one.— Jtfr.  Roltde.  Dr. 
tTifif.  faigt  >fiO*  Cltffiom't  BeporU.  Uieful 
FU»U. 

AUACIA  TOMENTOSA.    WiUd. 
Himosa  tomeatosa,    Ba:A. 
llimosa  Kleinii,    Fair, 
Uana  Babul*.     ...Rasa.  |  JsnglsNailtrse,  ...Sua. 
Bcf^ot  Tlianh  ...  Biro.  |  Ani  Holla.  ...Tax. 

Grows  on  the  Uadras  side  of  India,  common 
■car  Skiriapore.  in  the  Khandeiih  jungles  and 
the  BoHbay  Dekhsn,  and  ia  foHod  in  B«^,— 
ro^S6^ 

ACACIA  YEBA.    Sauk. 
Acacia  nilotioa. 
Uimosa  miotics.  Linn. 
Bov      ...     ~    Abab.  I  Gam  Arabio  trss  ...Esq. 

Tba  Acaeia  vera  ia  a  tree  of  the  African 
d^Kt.  and  according  to  Wellsted,  of  Arabia,  ita 
karca  yield  the  camel  the  sote  forage  it  ean 
ia  Iboae  arid  legitHis.  Two  produota  are 
'  from  it,  one  natural,  the  other  uiifi- 
idy,  Ihe  dried  AoaoiaJDice  and  gum 
TheAcaoia  joice  (Akakiaof  Diosco- 
CMton  writers)  is  a  solid,  dark  colored 
afcwiag  anbatance,  aoluble  in  water  which  it 
••loonnd.  Itisobtuned  by  poandiag  the  nn- 
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ripe  fruit,  and  the  juice  is  thickened  before  the 
sun,  and  then  placed  in  bladders  in  which  it 
gmdually  dries.  The  little  bladders  of  Akakia 
fouud  in  Europe  contain  about  5  or  0  ouncea 
each  ;  it  is  sold  iu  the  busars  of  Bengal 
in  thin,  very  black  cakes  about  tbe  site  of  t 
mpee.  Tt  was  much  lauded  by  Hippocratea 
and  Dioscorides.  Wellstcd  found  the  Sumr 
trees  of  great  site,  end  the  gum  exuding 
in  consiifersble  quantities,  but  very  little  of 
il  WAS  collected  by  tbe  Bedowina,  who  com- 
plained that  the  price  it  lirings  in  hlaa- 
kat,  does  not  repay  them  for  their  troti 
ble.  The  great  snd  most  important  nrlicle  of 
comment  as  an  export  from  the  Soudan,  is  tbe 
gum  ambio.  It  is  produced  by  several  species 
of  MiniOBH,  the  finest  quality  being  a  product 
of  Kordofan  ;  the  other  natural  prodiictiona 
exported  pro  senna,  hirles,  nnd  ivor?. —  Welitled, 
Vol.  I.  p.  73  and  106.  Baker't  Mbtrt  Jfymn. 
O'Skaughneus,  pp.  299,!iOO.    Me*du. 

ACAFBAO.     Port.     Saffron. 

AC.AJU,     It.    Cashew  put. 

ACALI.     SeeAkhali. 

ACALYPHABETULINA.    Reiz.Spreng. 

Aoalypha  spiciflorus.  lamb. 

Chnnni  mtmvt   ...Tak.  |  ChinDi  Aku    T(t< 

Wood  to  be  obtained  sbont  18  inches  in 
diameter  ;  hard  and  heavy  ;  not  of  much  value 
to  carpenters.  Leaves  attenuant  and  alterative, 
and  an  agreeable  etoroachic  in  dyspepsia  and 
other  ailments. —  Wight.  Sogg- 

ACALTPHA.  INDICA.  Imm.  Roxb.  Wigkt. 
Acaljpha  copsmeni,    Rhetdt.  i  f 
Mnkto-JMt 
Shnet  buBuoda  .. 
Horkaolee 
Indian  Aoalypha... 

A  small  annual,  common  everywhere  in  (he 
Peninsula  and  Bengal.  This  plant  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  singula  oup-shsped  inro- 
lucre  wliioli  surrounds  the  flowers.  In  deeoc- 
Lion  is  oalhartic,  the  leaves  with  garlic  are 
anthelmeutio  i  mixed  with  common  salt,  the 
leaves  are  ap[died  eitwnally  in  scabies,  and 
the  juice  robbed  up  with  oil .  externally  in  rheu- 
matism.— Hogg.  Vt^ni  Planl*.  Eon^berger. 
O'Siangknmg.  pagt  OfiB-  ^oigt.  160.  Wight 
also  figorea  A.  mappa. 

ACANXUACS^  In  Oeylon,  "  uelho"  ia 
applied  to  ^e  species  of  this  natural  &mily 
generally.— 2»i».  *«i>».  fi.  Zasl.  p.  383.— 
See  Acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTBRYftll.  See  Cotlus  j  Coiy- 
phseoa  ;  DactylopleruB  ;  Diaoope  ;  Chmtodos  ; 
Anabas  ;    SwoH  fiah  ;  Pilot  fish  ;  Mullet. 

ACANTHURIS  VITTATUS.  Batitet.  Haa 
a  sharp  round  ipine  on  the  side  of  the  body, 
thet«l, 


.Bkho. 

Kup.memT     TaM. 

Hsrita  raanUrl       ...  T«L.. 
Kuiipaoti  cbcCtn    

.  Kko. 

Fiippaou,  ilirutknnda.l 

Dca. 

MorapiiuU       ^ 

Hues. 
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ACAXTHUS  ILICIFOLIU3.    Imm. 
IMlivuia  ilioifotia,    JiUi, 

Holly  kaved  Acanthus.  Every  muddy  bank 
in  the  Tennsserim  Provinces  is  reltered  by 
■syowdfl  of  this  handsome,  blue  flowered  plant, 
with  Ibbvci  like  a  holly.  The  BurraBUS  lay,  ita 
roots  are  a  euro  fdr  the  bites  of  (loinnoua 
nskes. — Maim. 

ACARU3  FAEIN^A,  or  meat  mite,  is  never 
present  in  flour,  nnlese  when  damaged,  and  in 
a  Btato  unfit  for  eonaumption.  The  domeetio 
mite,  A.  domesticus,  which  does  so  much  injury 
to  stufTed  insects  and  birds,  can  be  somewhat 
guarded  agninat  with  camphor  end  a  solution  of 
oorroaire  anblimate.  The  sugar  mite,  A  taccha- 
rinum,  so  common  in  cane  sugar,  is  unknown 
in  the  palm  su)^rs  of  India, — Bttuai. 

ACASANAVI.  Sankc.  In  Brahminism, 
m  ethereal  voice,  heard  from  the  sky  ;  an  ema- 
nation of  Brahm,  When  the  sound  proceeds 
from  a  meteor  or  a  flame,  it  is  cHlted  Agnipuri, 
or  formed  of  lire  :  bnt  an  Avatara  is  a  descent 
of  the  4eity  in  the  shape  of  a  mortal ;  and  an 
Avantara,  a  word  rarely  used,  is  a  similar  in- 
carnation of  an  inferior  kind,  intended  to  answer 
■ome  purpoie  of  less  raoment.  Acasanavi, 
therefore,  it  a  aanifeatation  of  a  deity,  in  which 
lie  ia  beard  but  not  seen. 

ACAS&A.  AnameforthflSky,  orlPinnament- 

ACATBJA  VALLI.  Tax.  «<*r#»EftErf}. 
Oaasyta  fitiformie. 

ACAWEaiA.  CTMe.  Ophioxylon  serpenti- 
num. 

ACCAD.  See  Keara. 

ACCIAJO.     It.     Steel. 

ACCIUGHB.    It.    Aocbovy. 

ACCOUNTANT  GENEHAL.  The  de- 
ncnation  in  India  given  to  civil  ofiirers  of 
tlte  Government,  who  keep  the  publio  accounts. 

ACEITE  DE  ACEITUNAS.     8p.   OUve 

Oil. 

ACBITB  DE  PALMA.  Sp.  Palm  Oil. 

ACEITUNA9.8P.  Olives. 

ACER.  Br.  Boyle  menimns,  that  immedi- 
ately we  «ommenoe  aacendrng  the  Himatayns, 
either  in  Nt^vl  or  Slrnoor,  we  meet  with 
■peetes  of  the  Acer  or  Uaple  family,  seven 
new  species  kave  been  discovered  iti  these  moun* 
taina,  of  which  Acer  obkmgum,  is  that  which 
deaoenda  to  the  lowest  )e*al,  being  found  in 
Nepaal  and  further  north  in  tbe  Dehra  Doon, 
between  1,000  and  S,000  feet  of  eievation. 
Aeer  eultratum  is  found  at  6,500  feet  on  the 
Mnasoorea  range,  and  at  similar  heights  in 
Sirmoor  and  Qurhwal  ;  while  A.  oaudalom 
(Wall. PI.  As.  Bar.  t.  1S2.  and  A.  aeomiDatuntF 
Don)  sterculiaeenm  and  villotum,  are  wily  seen 
with  pinea  and  birchea  on  the  lortieat  monntains, 
which  are  for  many  months  covered  with  snow, 
A.,  steroaliaaenro  (Wall.  PI.  As.  Bar.  t-  109)  is 
^loidy  allied  to  A,  vaUosum,  wbickdiffcre  but 
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litlle  from  a  ptendo-platanus,  or  syainiore 
and  as  this  affords  timber  which,  from  bein| 
light  and  tongh,  is  much  used  by  turners,  ant 
for  making  saddle  trees,  so  it  is  probabk 
that  both  the  Himslnyan  species  would  anawel 
equally  well  for  Ihe  aame  purposes.  The  wood 
of  A.  eultratum  is  white,  light  and  line-grained, 
end  might  be  turned  to  the  same  uses  as  thi^ 
or  the  maple,  which  is  esteemed  by  turners,  an<^ 
also  occasionally  for  making  gun- stocka.  Af| 
caudatum  is  alao  found  in  Kunawar,  and  A.' 
stereullaceum,  extendi  to  Cashmere.  Thoogh 
this  family  contains  one  other  genus,  l^egundo, 
which  has  been  separated  fioni  Acer,  a  new 
one,  Dobinea,  has  betui  diacovered  in  Nepaul 
by  Dr.  llnmilton,  and  is  distinguished,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Don,  by  its  monscious  flowers, 
oompaoiilate  l-toothud  calyx,  with  the  eight 
stamena  united  into  a  column  round  the  sterile 
style.  It  is  only  a  shrub  of  six  feet  in  height, 
but  judging  from  the  dried  specimens,  it  must, 
when  in  flower,  have  a  very  light  and  elegant 
appearance. 

Acer  (Neftundo)  fraiinifolium,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  which  sugar  ia  said  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  Nagasaki,  p.  312-3, 
gives  the  following  as  the  species  of  the  geuua 
Acer,  growing  in  Japan,  vis : 

A.  carpiDifolium  S,  it  Z, 

A.  onitngifoliau      „ 

A.  diatylum, 

A.  dissectum, 

A.  Japonicum, 

A.  palmatum, 

A.  raiorantbum. 

A.  pictam, 

A.  pol^morphum, 

A.  raniiervs, 

A.  sesailifolium, 
Besirlea  two  spedes  undeacribed.    Bodgten't 
Hegaiaiv—Bosle't  111-.  Him,  BoU 

ACER  DOBINBA.  tbe  Maple  of  Norfolk 
Islandi-ia  a  very  haodaome  tree,  and  its  wood 
is  used  for  cabinet  mat\f—KtpptC»  Iitd.  Artk. 
Vol.  II,  p.  !8S. 

ACER  LEVIGATUH.  WoU.  A  tree  of  the 
higher  Kepaul  mountains.  ~-  Foigt.  p.  92. 

ACER  OBLONGUM.  WaU.  A  Nepaul  liee 
with  very  small  flowers,  in  Uay. — Yotgt.p.  90. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Ehg. 
Khali  Aa.  I  Aciilum  Aoelieam     Lat. 

I'oim-ya  ...Buhm.    Cbuka  ...Ualav. 

Pyrolignwms  loid     Etio.  |  Sirka  ...     Pem. 

Tinegkr  I  Kidl  ...     tut. 

Sirka,  slao  Khali  Hnro.  |  Porn  ...      Tal. 

The  ordinary  vinegar' of  the  Indian  baaaTS 
is  prepared  from  the  Dolichot  uniflonis-  Dr. 
O'i!) bang hn easy  discovered  that  much  pyroligne- 
ona  acid  passes  over  along  with  other  gases,  in 
preparing  the  charcoal  for  the  Eshspore  powdet 
works,  and  he  recommeoita  for  India  the  pra^ 
tica  followed  in  GermHoy,  where  a  strong 
aoetie  acid  w  obtained  cheaply  and  rapidly  I7 
■'   ■ ^"-  ~  0'~ 
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annga  tnixtnreor  one  part  of  spirit,  fonr 
nier,  Mil  obout  LUttOth  pHrt  of  honey  or  jeait 
ta  Slirr  into  a  ca«k  containing  wo'kI-8 barings, 
H>J  pnrided  with  holes  to  teenre  a  frre  circu- 
blioii  of  air.  A  ver;  large  sorrace  being  thus 
sfuMd,  the  alcohot  is  rapidly  eonrened  inlo 
MK  aeid.  The  fluid  drops  from  the  cask 
tki  tht  leearer  ud  should  be  repassed  over 
it  dirioxs  foar  times.  The  action  is  moat 
Adire  >)wn  the  temperalDre  ranges  fVom  76° 
l«  100'.  In  India,  teak  shsvings  well  boiled 
ii  nUi  and  subaeqaenUj  steeped  in  good 
ntftr  iboaM  be  employed.  The  casks  ahoold 
ht  pxided  with  a  perforated  tnty  at  top  to 
Ran  the  mixture,  the  perforations  being 
ikit  tht  siie  of  a  quiti,  and  fnmiihed  irith 
flttn  vicks  to  moderate  the  fknr  of  the  liquid. 
Ik  tny  should  also  hnre  four  sir-holes  an 
■d  it  diameter,  with  glass  tubes  to  permit  of 
tttHrcDlatioa  of  air. — BfKp.  Piar.  p.  333. 

iCH.  HtHD.  Uorinds  cltrifolin,  Urn.  See 
jU. 

ACHAAT.  Dot.  Cornelian. 

ACHAor  ATTI  MABAM.  Ti.x.  HBrdwieki& 
Uaiti ;  snr  ebony. 

ACKABMENIAN.    See  Wettergsard. 

ACBAK8HU.     HiKD.?    Spectacle*. 

ACHAK-ZAI.    Pdsht.  ^ji^\  An  Afghai 

triW.  8es  Afiihan  :  Kakor;  Durani. 

ACH1UA8AM.  Tau.  also  Atti  Maram, 
Tiv.  ^itrtasui.  Siospyros  ebeuasl«i 
(harliee. 

ACBAR.    HiHD.  ^U.)   Pickles. 

iCHAR.   A  Native  race   in  NepanI,  from 
I    ibsig  the  Uewan  select  their  priests. 

APHAD.  Halat.  Aotisris. 

ACHAKYA,  the  person  who  taught  the 
^alMQsed  to  be  called  Acharya;  and  at  pre- 
*st  the  Brahman,  who  reads  a  portion  ol 
t^  It  the  time  of  inreetiturs  with  the  poita, 
a  aiy  hy  this  name  ;  as  well  *i  the  person  who 
foix  [be  fiirnmlaries  st  a  sacrifice. — Ward'* 
ifMiM,  foL  //.  p.  16-17.  Set  Qanatri.  India, 

ACHAT.   OxR.     Cornelian. 

ACUATKS.    Lat.     Cornelian. 

ACHAU3.     Uee  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ACHK  Ott  ACHiN.    See  Acheen:  India. 

ACHBEN.  (Sumatra]  Athi  of  the  Ualays, 
AtqiaoftbeDuteh,  Lat.  0**  SS'  K.  liong. 
II'  4t'  £.  The  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
KM  nsme,  situated  near  the  N.  W.  etf  reme 
BTSaBstra,  and  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
tn^  porta  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  its 
MitioB,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
■''"Ks,  ensbling  it  to  oomnund  the  nafigalion 
•f  "kt  was  then  the  only  channel  of  eomniuni- 
vte  bstffcen  the  laUads  of  the  Indian  Arehi- 
F^B  and  the  countries  of  the  West.     Every 
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of  Biiropeans  in  these  seas  who  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  nuthority 
of  a  Bovereign  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  bar- 
bariaii,  set  at  de&anoa  the  nasumcd'authority 
of  the  kings  of  Acbecn,  anil  it  has  gradually 
decreased  in  importance  until  the  present  lime. 
This  monarchy  arose  from  ths  usurpation  of 
Sultan  Saleh-ood-din  in  A.D.  1621.  previoua 
which  time,  Acheen  had  been  a  province  of 
Pedir  end  gorerued  by  a  viceroy  from  that 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  extended,  in  former 
limes,  from  the  north-weat  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Sumstra  (called  Acbecn  Head,  n  well- 
known  and  bold  Inndfall  for  ships]  to  beyond 
Balu  Bars  river,  on  tlte  north  tide  of  the  islnnd. 
But  the  territory  in  modern  times,  on  the 
north  coast,  may  be  said  to  commence  from 
Diamond  Point,  as  it  has  ceased  to  exercise 
authority  over  Langhat,  Delli,  he.  The  Acheen- 
eae  differ  mnch  i[i  their  persona  from  the  other 
Somatrans,  being  in  general  rather  ahortcr  and 
of  a  darker  complexion.  They  are  by  no  means, 
in  their  present  stale,  a  genuine  people,  hot  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Battas  and  Malays, 
with  Uhnlisha,  as  they  term  the  natives  of  the 
weat  of  India.  The  town  of  Acheen  is  situated 
a  the  banks  of  a  river,  which,  after  traversing 
broad  plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  hills,  forms  a  delta  and  falta  into  the  sra  by 
■everal  mouths.  The  roads  are  tolerably  secure, 
especially  from  April  to  November,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  prevails  and  blows  uaoslly 
ofEthe  land.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
north  west  gales  are  sometimes  experienced, 
but  the  islands  in  the  otiing  afford  oon- 
siderabte  shelter,  and  a  ship  well  found  in 
ground  taokle,  is  not  likely  to  incur  any  danger 
of  being  driven  on  shore.  The  usual  anchorage 
is  in  from  V  to  16  fathoms,  with  the  prineipal 
mouth  of  the  river  from  S.  to  S,  E.,  and  abont 
2^  or  3  miles  off  shore.  They  are  an  active 
and  industrious  people,  and  show  muoh  meeba- 
nicat  ingenuity,  but  are  not  sorupnlons  with 
regard  to  their  commercial  transactions.  They 
are  strict  mabomedans,  and  fittM  numbers 
resort  in  the  Arab  vessels  to  Mecra,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  Hajis  or  pilgrims,  which 
entitles  them  to  high  respect  among  their  com- 
patriots on  their  return.  The  Arabs,  from  their 
supposed  sanolily,  had  formerly  great  influence 
among  the  Acheenese,  but  this  has  subsided 
of  late  yeirs,  owing  to  the  turmoils  which  their 
selfish  efaieanery  prnduoed  in  the  State.  The 
most  influential  in  dividual  snow  are  the  "Padri," 
a  species  of  religious  fanatics,  chi^y  Malaya  of 
the  Menangkabao  atates  of  the  interior,  who 
have  been  for  many  years  past  occupied  in  op- 
posing the  encToaehmcnts  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  but  are  now  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  the   kingdom  of  Acheen,  as  the  last 


''■MlaCering  the  Straits  was  then  obliged  to    hope  of  their  race.     Acheen  was  not  only 
■1  tt  Acheen  to  obtain  a  pass,  but  the  arrival  |of  the  prineipal  trading  porta,  o{  Die  Archipelago, 
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bnt  iilso  ant  of  the  moat  potrerTuI  kingdomt, 
ou  the  first  arriial  of  Europeans,  and  ita  naval 
expiMlitiont  continuatl  to  be  a  aouTce  of  great 
aiinojaiic^  and  alarm  to  ibe  PortuKueae  as  loDg 
as  ihcy  continued  in  power.  Iti  decline,  bow- 
erer,  had  already' commenced  before  tbe  English 
and  Dutch  first  Tiiited  tlie  Indian  aeas  towardi 
the  cloac  of  the  Ifilh  oentury,  chiefly  owingto 
the  efforts  of  the  PorlugnsM  to  concentrate  the 
trade  of  the  Archipelago  at  Malacca-  Aoheen 
has  since  continued  to  decltue  until  ita  Cdpital 
bas  become  a  port  of  minor  imporlance  even 
within  its  ovn  territories.  The  nominal  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdnm  still  continue  to  be  muoh 
tlie  same  as  formerly,  namely,  Baiooa  on  tha 
west  coBsl,  and  Batn  Barn  on  the  east  coasi,  hut 
theencronchments  of  the  Dutch  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tbe  spirit  of  independence  displayed  by  the 
petty  Uajahs  on  the  other,  have  reduoed  tha 
aotual  authority  or  the  Acheenese  Icings  to  limits 
which  scxroely  extend  beyond  the  imniediete 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  natural 
productions  of  Acheen  and  its  neighbourhood , 
include  gold  dust,  which  is  ohiefly  produced 
by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  ;  camphor, 
which  goes  by  tite  name  of  "  Baroos  camphor," 
and  is  highly  priied  in  China  ;  sapan-wood, 
beei'-wai,  dammer  and  rattans.  Cattle  are 
abundant,  and  elao  saull  horses  of  an  excellent 
breed,  [the  best,  indeed,  in  the  Arcliipelego 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bimah  in  Bum- 
bawa)  which  are  exported  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  settlements  in,  the  Straits  of  Malaoca, 
especially  Pcnaog,  where  some  very  favourable 
apecimens  of  the  breed  are  to  be  met  with. 
Tbe  better  kind  have  fine  creala,  and  good 
atroeg  shoulders,  in  which  latter  particular,  as 
well  as  in  height  of  wither,  they  differ  very 
much  from  the  horses  of  Java  and  tbe  islands 
to  the  eastward,  which  are  generally  deficient 
in  these  points.  Sheep  are  almoal  unknown, 
the  nature  of  the  grassea  being  apparently  un- 
fitted for  them.  The  ooasts  abound  in  flsh, 
whioh  the  Acheenese  are  very  expert  in  taking- 
Bice,  pepper,  betel-uut  are  the  chief  atiricul- 
tural  products.  All  Ihe  prinoiptl  fruits  of  the 
Archipelago,  mangostein,  duriau,  mango,  piae, 
and  laasat ;  orange,  liune,  and  many  smaller 
fruits  are  produced,  and  of  a  quality  rarely 
equalled  and  never  excelled  in  the  east.  Tbe 
great  beauty  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Acheea,  the  green  hille  backed  by  the 
lofty  Golden  Mountain,  and  tbe  eea  atudded 
with  islands,  must  have  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  the  early  navigators,  to  wham 
Aoheen  was  genersUy  the  first  spot  that  pro- 
seated  itielf;  and  their  expectations  concerning 
the  richness  of  the  Archipelago  must  doubtliss 
bave  been  extravagant,  when  they  found  so 
futile  and  productive  a  country  lying  at  its 
very  tbreahold.  The  Auheenese  manufacture 
^eotton  dotka  of  Tery  dnrable  texture,  and  also 
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small  quantities  of  silk  taffetas,  wliidi  are  hand- 
some, but  so  excessively  dear,  that  they  can 
only  be  purohased  by  the  wealthier  people,  and 
are  seldom  exported  except  as  curioiities  or  am 
presents.  The  material  of  the  cotton  cloths  is 
of  home  growth,  but  the  raw  silk  is  iniported 
Trom  tbe  continent  of  India.  The  Aeheeness 
■re  also  expert  workers  in  gold,  and  were  for- 
merly ekilful  in  easting  small  brass  cannon  or 
"  lelahs,"  but  the  manufacture  of  these  artidea 
is  now  oonfiaed  almost  exolnsively  to  Palem-' 
bang,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  it 
was  int«t>duced  by  settlcrs^rom  Java.  Acheen 
port  is  rarely  viatted  by  European  vessels  for 
purposes  of  trade,  althaagb  it  is  often  resorted 
to  by  ships  bonnd  to  Calcutta  or  Penaog  which 
have  become  short  of  water  or  provisions,  fruia 
having  met  ivith  bafSing  winds  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sani,  which  are  very  likely  to  occur  at 
oerlHin  seasons,  especially  towards  tbe  doaeof 
the  year. — Joum.  Imd.  Arckip.  Anierun^t 
Aeheeit.  See  Monsoon;  Pulo  Bondo;  Suma- 
trs  ;  Malacca  Fort ;  Tanjnng  Boto. 
AOHEKIYA  PATA.    Bsno,    Paideria  ter- 

ACHERONTIA.  8ATANA8.  The  Deaths'- 
Hesd  Moth  uf  Oeylon  ;  a  richly  eolored  non- 
turnal  moth,  whicli  utters  a  sharp  and  stridu- 
lous  rry  when  seir.eil.      Tennant. 

ACMIT.  See  Sri  Sampradaya. 

ACHHAR.  Hind.  Fruit  of  Buchananift 
latifolin.     See  Chaurspuppoo. 

ACHHARTILAK.  Sans.  The  ceiemOny 
of  putting  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  tbe  forefaead 
of  an  image  when  addressed,  or  on  that  of  a 
Brahman  when  invited  to  an  entertainment. 

ACKIBUL.  A  large  spring  in  Kashmir ;  it  ia 
near  the  village'  of  Achi-gam,  probably,  like 
Sondi  Breri,  a  spring  from  the  Berentii  river.  It 
possessed  a  oolony  of  dancing  girls,  in  former 
days. 

ACHIHENEa.  Very  ornamentnl  flowering 
[dants  of  various  colours  flowering  in  the  rains, 
of  easy  culture  ;  the  scaly  tuberous  roots,  by 
which  they  are  propsgated,  must  be  carefully 
preserved  during  the  dry  weather,  by  occasion- 
ally moistening  the  earth  in  which  they  '  are 
kept,  and  after  the  commencement  of  tlie  rains, 
the  imbricated  buds,  wliich  they  produce  uader 
Kvonnd,  may  be  divided  and  planted  out.^ 
RiddtU. 

ACHIN.    See  Aoheen,  also  India. 

ACHINESE.    See  Acheen,  also  India. 

ACHI-OTTl  EOCOU.  Sp.  Arnatta  Annotto. 

ACHI-URU.    Tam.    PrinUng  house. 

ACHOODA.    Sans.    Bolanum  Irilobatun. 

ACHOTE.    See  Dyes. 

ACHBAS  BALATA.  Asbl.  llCimusopa 
ktuki.    £m«. 

ACHRAS  DI3SECTA.  Foisk.    Wmuaopa 
kauki.    Liim' 
I  '    ■ ^'"  ^'^^'^ 


iCHTRAHTHES  LiNATA. 

ACHRia   34POTA.      Ifilld.     DioBprros 
xpoti. 
'  hDiMBtiUytreo.  Bsio.  I  Koweett  ol   ...Bokbat- 

CuBDWi  8»potfc   ...   „      Bitami Sikqb- 

Suoddilli  PJuta  ...    n      Siini  ElupeimRrwn.liM. 
Hmotb-Ut.   ...BuRK.  [Sinulppa  Chettu...TBj. 

A  n»ti»o  of  Chins,  cuItivateJ  io  the  west 
Uin  and  S.  Ameiica.  In  India,  only  groWD  ai 
■hittrea,hutieeaiDiroduce(linto  tho  Deklian 
frtM  6m,  wood  bard  and  cloM  grained.  Tlie 
Ntiiut ipericnt  and  diuretic;  in  ovw-doMS 
tkjtn  dangeroue.  The  bark  it  said  to  be  a 
pMlwbsUtute  for  Cincltonn-  TlieTW*'  ptms 
diu  tne  IB  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Mi- 
Mop  RDd  Bawia. — Jaffreg.  RiddeXl.  Roxb. 
ri^.!39;SeeS«podiDa.  Dioapjroi  sapota, 

AGSUA.  Sahs.  An  aBtrooomical  terra, 
tab  iBH,  and  Acaha  Bhapiaa,  degree* 
i  trnntiial  latitude,  Acaha  Carna,  Hjpo- 
Iksue;  but  in  iu  AatroBomical  aenae,  meani 
rtit  EBTOpeana  call  the  argument  of  the 
kiUdt,  H  well  aa  Pataoa  Cheudra. 

ACUULIIAJA.   Brko.   Long  leavod  Ilea 


iCHU  VANAM.    See  Jews. 

ACHTOOr.     Beno.     Morioda  tinctaiia. 

AOHIBANTHES.    A  genua  of  plants  of  the 

Mini  order,  AmaTanUcec,  some  of  the  ape- 

hi  formeriy  placed  wiih  this,    ha'a  now  bean 

ttmwti  to  Other  genera.    Wight  in  hii  leonea, 

fpw  A.  alterDifolia,    aspera,  bideotata,  bra- 

oiMi,  diandra,   fenuginea,    fruticoaa,   lanata, 

l^fMts,  Honsoniana,    mnrioato,     orbioulata, 

pnnnU,rabrorasca,seandeDS,  aericea,  triandra. 

ACHYRAyrHES  ASPERA,    Linn.  Ruxh. 

Aehfranthes  Indies,  Rolh.  Sheedt. 

^  obtuHifolia,  Lamb. 

„  apicatuB,  Burm. 


i(«g. ]1USK 

J*iA  ..        ...  Dot. 

•■pn-         ...KOYTT. 

iMgh  <)nff  Bower,  Brs. 

•  ttkyiantlies.   „ 


KideUrit       ...Ualui: 
Pr>t;uk  puabpi  _.&Am 

Apamarpa „ 

G»».  Sr 

Nat  iinivi,  ...Tab 

UUnmi...  ...  Tn. 

Apamorguna.      ...     ^ 
^tf  uk  pn>b[H...      ■, 


A  ktb  groiring  all  OTer  India,  in  many  pieces, 
n  t  [ronblesome  weed  :  its  seeds,  floweriug 
^•U  iMTei,  and  ashes,  are  nsed  in  native  me- 
idae,  ud  as  greens.  ~A)xi.  Foigt,  Ji^rey. 
iTMifb.   Vvfni  Plant*.    See  Yegetablea. 

ACHTK&NTUE3INDICA.  BolA.  Syn.  of 
UjKnlhes  aspera. 

ACHIBAHTHBS     LANATA.      Jpulig, 
£iua  laoata.      Boxb. 
Ulacebruui  lanatum.    Ro^. 

P"ib}iu. DoK.  j  Apanga Bbko. 

"■•bjda Sins.  I  Potkudapala      ...Saioa. 

I^  iW  i*  deemed  to  be  demulcent,  and  is 


ACIDUU  ABSENIOSUU. 


prescribed  iu  strangury.   It  is  quite  o 
Colombo. — O'SAaugiaetiy,  page  354.    ^inUU 
ii.  393. 

ACIHTBANTHES  0BTU8IF0LIA.  Zaai^. 
Syn.  of  Achyrantbet  aspera- 

ACHYRANTHE3    OBBICULATA-      Sea 
Sand  Binding    Plants. 

AUHTKAirEHES  POLYGONOIDES. 


A(5HYRANTHB3  7ILL03A.  Tortk.  .SruB 

luiBtB. 

ACID  LIME.  Eno.  Citras  bergamiat 
Ruto.    See  Citrus  acid*. 

ACIBE  HTDaOCHLOEIQDE.  Fa.  Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

ACID,  MURIATIC 


.._    ,  HurUtio.     ..JSxa. 

Spirit  ot  Salt „ 

HjdrooliloriQ  Add  ;    „ 


Hnriatie  Aoid.  ...  Hva- 
Namak-ka  tezab.  Hind 
AcidumMuriaticuin  L&t 


ACIDE  NtTBIQUE.    1 
AUIOE  aULPUaiQUB. 
acid. 
Met  with  in  India  only  in 
ACID.  NITRIC.     Lat. 


I.    Nitric  Acid. 
Fn,     Sulphuric 


Eho- 


Th»-1au'lia-g»r 

Aquafortia 

Nitrio  Add 

Ad<k  Qitriqna 

Salpeter  sauro     ...   Qliu 

Shore  ka  t«n>b.    . .  HlHD- 

Addum  Nibioum     Lai- 


..Tah. 


Aqua  fortia         ...    I.AT. 
A  yerMmganchnr- 

TeE.ab-i Pana. 

PottI  D-  uppn-drava- 

kam Tah, 

..      „    „  Tm, 

In  India,  an  article  of  oomraerce. 

ACID,  NITftO-MUUIATlC.     Eko. 

Nitro-iDurUtio  Acid, Eno.  I  Aqua-reBJa        LaH 

Eau  regale Fa.     Addum  Nitro  by. 

KonigB-wuser Om.  |      drochloiioam,..       „ 

III  India,  an  article  of  commerce. 

ACID,  SULPHURIC.    Eno. 

Hueh 

K*n-ia-Uan. 

Vitriol      

Sulphurio  Add  ...  

Gandak-ka-Uzab  ; 
Qaiidak.ka.«tr.  ...  Hihd.  | 

In  India,  an  article  of  commerce,  but  large- 
ly manufactured  in  the  aevera)  mints. 

ACIDS. 
Teaab.  Hum  :  Fans.  )  Addnm Lai. 

The  most  important  acids,  in  a  manufacturing 

Saint  of  view,  are  the  Sulphuric,  Nitric, 
lydrochtoric.  Acetic,  Carbonic,  Turtario,  Ci- 
tric, Oxalic,  and  Arseiiioua,  other  acids  are 
also  important  objecla  of  commerce.  For 
making  these,  natives  of  India  have  peca- 
liar  formulfe :  their  lemons  and  Umes  give  them 
citric  and  the  gram-plant  (Cicer  arieLinum)  tba 
oxalic  acid. — Roj/k'i  Arlt,^.  o/  India,  pagi 
463.  Fakliner  TouUaioit, 
ACIDUM  ACETIUUM.  Lat.  Acetic  add. 
ACIDUU  AUSENIOSUU.    Lax,  ArMDic 
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ACONITOM. 

AOIDUM  BRNZOICUM.  Benzoic  Acid, 
tliougii  nnmed  from  Benzoin,  is  Tound  tii  other 
substanceB,  wliicb  are  on  tins  sccoiiDt  called 
BnlsBitis,  such  us  Storm,  and  the  BhImidb  of 
Peru  »nd  o(  Tolu.  It  iB  alao  produced  by  the 
ftction  of  re-agenta  on  Beveral  vegetable  aub- 
stances.  ludeed,  it  la  supposed  by  Prof.  John- 
ston to  be  produced  in  the  balaRma  themselves 
by  the  action  of  heat  or  other  re-agenta.— £oy^, 
ACIDUM  MUaiATICUM,  or  Spiritus 
SaliB.  Lat.     Muriatic  Acid. 

ACIDUM  FYROLIGNBUM.  Lat.  Pyro- 
tigneoua  Acid. 

ACIDUM  SULPHUEICUM.  Lai.  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

ACIER.     Fr     Steel. 
ACIETB.     Sp.     Oil. 

ACKERWOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  dnnamon 
colour. — Faultiter. 
AOMENA  LEPTANTHA.     WifAI. 

Tlu-byM BuBH.  I  KjwM-Uu-bfB  „,BcBii, 

ACME^^A  PULCHELLA.     JlorJ. 
ACMENA,  ZEYLANICA.     Wifht. 

Ths-byn-ponk    ...Bdku.  {  Msnng-gua Bam- 

Common  in  the  hot,  drier  parte  of  Ceytoa- — 
Tkm.  En.  pt.  Zeal.  II.  p.  118. 

ACONITINA  or  BIKTA,  prepared  from 
Aconitum  feroi,  is  a  formidable  poison,  I -10th 
of  a  grain  killed  a  goal  in  one  of  Dr. 
O'i^haugh  net  ay's  experiments  in  IS  minatea. 
The  animnl  evinced  scTere  diatrBsa  and  died  in 
convulsions.  The  pupils  were  wideljf  dilated.  It 
JE  used  in  an  ointment,  one  grain  beinj;  mixed 
with  a  drachm  of  lard  and  is  an  iuTaluable 
local  application  in  many  forma  of  neuralgia, 
eapecially  in  licdoloreuz.  It  almost  imme- 
diately iiccaaions  a  tingling;  aansatioB  in  the 
|mrt,  then  numbneaa,  and  relief  of  the  pain,— 
Au  Extract  of  Aconite,  was  alio  prepared 
from  the  A.  ferox  by  Dr.  O'Shauj^hnesay.  It 
is,  howerer,  a  dangerous  internal  remedy. 
Externally,  it  iB  used  in  ointment  as  s  substiiute 
for  the  preparation*  from  the  expreiseil  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Acouitum  napellus. — Beny. 
FAarm-  pp.  265,  286. 

ACONITUM.  LiitB.  Thia  genua  of  the 
BanuQcnlaceee  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  a  few  only  being 
American.  Tiiroughout  the  temperate  part  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  apeciea  occur,  but  moat  fre- 
quently to  the  Eaalward  in  the  moiat  parti  of 
Nepaul  and  Sikkim.  Ponr  of  the  Himalayan 
ipectes  are  endemic,  but  three  are  also  common 
to  Europe-  The  roots  of  several.  A'  ferox,  luri- 
dant,  napellus  and  palmatum,  are  all  extensive- 
ly used  as  the  Bikh  poison,  nod  throu){hout 
the  Himalayas  are  indiscriminately  so  called, 
nor  can  the  dried  roota  be  diatinguished  from 
each  otUer,— iTwisr,  /'•  el  TkQmpton. 


ACONITDH   HBTEROFHTLLUH. 


ACONITUM  PEBOX.     Wall,    flil 

Aconitum  virosutn.      Don, 

Batsnab  Bish      ...Bans. 

Mitha  Titi»        . 

.BlIfD. 

BUh         

Uahoor    ... 

Miths'ntii         

WuchoBk  ...       , 

BlAHB. 

Ati-singJa^Lih 

Ati  SiDgia-bish 

.   Hmr. 

„        .,.  Gut. 

Bikh         ...         . 

VUh         HihD. 

Bi«h          ...        . 

Bish         H 

BiHhnak    ... 

Bikh        

Ati-visha  ... 

ISamb. 

Hith&  Sahr       

.     TBI.. 

This  is  the  best  known  ttf  those  poisonous 
plants  known  as  Bikh.  It  was  first  indentified 
and  described  ^  Dr  Wallich  in  hia  Plants  Asia- 
ticm  Bariores,  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayaa 
mountains,  Sirmoor,  Kumaon,  and  Nepaul, 
growing  «t  10-14,000  feet,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  articles  in  Indian  medicine  and  tozi- 
oology.  It  is  found  at  high  elevationa,  sotne- 
times  at  10,000  feet  above  the  aeajand  Ur. 
Wight  asserts,  that  wherever,  within  the  tropica, 
we  meet  herbaceous  forms  of  Banunoulaceta,  we 
may  feel  assured  of  having  attained  on  elava- 
lion  sRSoient  to  place  ua  beyond  the  influeuoa 
of  jungle  fever.  The  root  of  this  apecie«  of 
Aconite  i>  highly  poisonons,  equally  fatal  taken 
internally  or  applied  to  wounds,  but  the  effects 
of  the  aconite  are  witneased  in  a  ooncentrated 
state  when  the  extract  is  introduced  into  a 
wound.  A  preparation  of  the  root  is  muoh 
used  in  all  the  hilly  districts  in  Northern  India 
to  poison  arrows  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
beasts,  and  tigen  are  destroyed  by  the  poisoned 
arrowa  beingshotfrom  bows  fixed  near  the  traclu 
leading  to  their  watering  place*.  It  has  been 
used  on  several  ocoaiions  to  poison  wells  and 
tanks,  and  doubtless  might  be  made  a  formi- 
dable means  of  defence  against  the  'iavaiion  of 
the  territories  in  which  it  abunnds.  The  Ooor- 
khaa  say  that  they  oould  so  infect  all  ths  waters 
with  the  dreadful  root  that  no  enemy  could 
advance  into  tlieir  mountain  fast ues sea- — 
O'SkangkHeuf  B.  Sit.  166.  Phar.  865-SSfi. 
Ut^nl  Plants.     Honigberg.     Hooktr  f.  el.  Th. 

ACONITUM  H8TEK0PHYLLUM.  WaU. 
Roi/le. 

Atii HniD. 

This  plant  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Choor  Slialma  and  Kedamath 
but  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
IcBveSi  from  which  circumtsance  it  derives  its 
specific  name.  It  was  fir»t  described  and 
identified  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Plant :  Asiat ;  Bari- 
ores, and  has  received  additional  notice  from 
Prof,  Uoyle.  The  root  is  composed  of  two 
oblong  tubers,  of  a  l^ht  ash  oolour  externally, 
white  internally,  and  of  pure  bitter  taste  and  it' 
hss  been  long  known  in  Indian  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  aphtodisiso.  Ilonigberger  mentioaa 
that  the  roots  are  given  also  in  pectoral  affec- 
tions, coughs,  8cii.  The  roots  are  said  to  be 
eaten  by  the  Kunawai  hill  men    ai  a  plensant 


AOORtm  ClUHUS. 

iNit  nder  tlw  mbw  lena  Ataet.  Bat,  two 
■iMtuKM  are  met  with  in  the  buar,  one  of 
tka  quite  inert,  op  to  two  Hrsmt  (ISO  fit.) 
terias  bree  pita  by  SuTKeoD  WaliPT  without 
■)  rfixt. — E/fefni  Pbita.  Honigbergtr. 
Vaa^MO^.f,  ISn-S.  /itrf.  inH.  Med.  «». 
i^l8iS,p.  395.  Hoohtrf.  tt.  2%.  £nv-  ''«■ 
Ik  frwettd.  See  Atees. 
ACONITUM  LUEIDUM.  B.f.  et.  T- 
TUi  pbnt  grows  at  Tankra  and  Cbola  in 
Hdi>ttU  deration  of  14,000  feet;  the  native 
MHM  an  toppoMd  to  be  ideDtioal  with  tboae 
•ri-ftno.    H./.t4.  7». 

iCOSITOM  LYCOCTONUM.     D»0. 
iblpawing  at  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
ikBma»jn.--B./.a.Tt. 
WOSITUM  NAPELLUS. 
A.  diaMctum.  Dm. 
Lfem.   ITaU. 
A.  MphiniroUnm.    JiM'eft. 
A.  mottiSdata.    AojiZe. 
IcaABoot.     ...Kho.  I  Mookihood... 


A^tof  Eorope  and  America,  antl  (trowing 
■  UuHiwitajaa  npto  10,000  nnd  16.000  feet. 
It  hH  niiable  forms.     H./.  et.  T. 

ACOSirUMPALMATim.  Dn*.  A.  p\»iA 
<f  ik  Hinalajaa  up  to  1 0,000  feet.  S.  /.  el. 

n. 

ACOUmiM  VIBOSUM.  Don.  Syn.  of 
JuoiAni  KTDXa 

UXINTIAS,  a  fcentiB  of  harmlesi  aerpents, 
olaWehKicnlin  India,  the;  move  with  their 
Va^mrt.  &e  Serpenle. 

ACOSSi,  the  aeed  or  frnit  of  the  oak. 

Bdrt_ Ab.    Ohikodfl 

0^ Fa.     Glandei 

M^... ._        ...  Gbb.     Balut. 


,..BWI).     Bellataa    Sf. 

OoMMB  in  the  bnura  of  India,  being  uaed 
■  Mtn  ■edieiiw.  Their  taste  ia  asttingent 
■d  Utter.  In  Snglnnct  they  are  naed  for 
(Mdag  hoRs  and  poultry.  Several  speeie*  of 
■I  m  ioitigenone  in  the  TenasMriro  Pro- 
nca,  and  on  the  hilli  of  Notthern  India. 
JfaM.  rMMltmer.  McCtOoek. 
iCORUS  CALAMUS.     LuM. 

A.wn»  odontos.    £am.  Rheede. 

..Malul. 


lOi- 

Ab. 

yembn... 

w^ ... 

Tuhuobu 

Tbio^ 

Wwwrnbu 

b>M>A.„  ... 

V,1.      ... 

B>riu_ 

Vu5 

fim^aA         „. 

trnr-tukl 

U.W.- 

Bnui. 

V«h».., 

1-»J- 

Gotomi... 

•Mrt^H- 

iSa. 

W.dd..k»U 

BiA-. 

DoK. 

VMMboe 

Fa. 

lk«N.O..of 

Dio*. 

V>d»U... 

■M_ 

BniD. 

■EwMMnt.. 

«t 

Tia...V 

■•*ifc*,.  ., 

'»ij.«, 

ACKmOTHBfiBS  TBISTIS. 

Thlt  gsnns  of  the  Aeoraeete  ia  a  natiT*  of 
Europe  alio  of  North  America  and  cnltJratett 
in  the  moiit  and  cool  pHrts  in  In'iin,  Am- 
boyna,  Ceylon,  NepW,  Kheaeia  HiMb,  MhIr. 
bar,  Bourbon,  and  Burmah,  for  iti  medicinal 
properties.  The  whole  plant  is  eromatic  but 
the  root  atone  preaerre*  the  flavour  in  dryin);. 
It  ia  a  favoriie  medicine  among  the  hindooi 
a>  a  stimulant  ia  flatulency.  It  occurs  in  the 
shops  in  loiigitudiniil  pieces,  wrinkled  end 
marked  with  projecting  points,  and  might  b* 
easily  substituted  for  more  expensive  spioes  ot 
aromatics.  The  root  is  an  aromatic  stimulant, 
useful  in  ague-  The  Cslamue  aromaticus  of  tlie 
ancients  is  referred  by  Boyle  to  the  Andropt^on 
Calamus  aromaticus. — 6'SkaH^kneuy,p.  fSSS. 
MogU,  Pereiera.  Rotr6.  Itamn,  Uiefml  fhnlt, 
ACOaUS  ODOHANT.  Fa.  a»>rtt  Flag. 
&COEU.S  ODOKATUS.  Lami.  Mkeedt.  Syn. 
of  Aoorus  calamus.    Lin*. 

ACORUS  VBRUS  differa  mneh  from  A. 
ealamua,  and  has  been  attributed  erroneously  to 
the  Oentiaia  chirayta.— 0*£A<ii^imMjr,  p.  636. 
ACQUA-DI-RASA-  It.  Turpei.ii..e  oil. 
ACBOCHOKDUS.  See  Hydrids 
ACRE,  or  AKKA,  the  Ftolemais  of  th« 
Greeks  i.from  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  eoB- 
vent,  there  is  a  very  fine  pannramic  view  of  the 
town.  On  the  west,  the  walls  are  washed  by 
the  Mediterranean  8es,  and,on  the  south,  by  a 
magnificent  bey,  esteuditig  from  the  city  as  far 
as  Mount  Cnrmel,  being  three  lengnet  broad 
and  two  in  depth.  It  was  originally  called 
Aceho  ;  but  being  in  after  times  improved  and 
enlarged  by  Ptolemy  the  first,  it  waa  rslletl 
after  him  Ptolemais.  Subsrqnently,  falling 
ioto  the  possession  of  the  Saracens,  it  re- 
covered some  semblance  of  its  Hebrew  name. 
It  was  first  t«ken  by  the  Saractms  in  634. 
The  Christinns  first  became  masters  of  it  in 
1104>  Saiah-nd-din  got  possession  of  it  in 
1184,  and  held  it  till  il9),  when  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  helif  it  for 
exHOtly  one  centnry,  when  the  Saracens  finally 
wrested  it  from  them  and  retained  it  until  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  the 
Turks  ill  1517.  From  this  time  Acre  remain- 
ed neglected  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
eeiitnry,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh,  Dalier,  took  it 
by  surprise,  Underfais  wise  administration,  it 
recoverfd  a  part  of  its  trade.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  fsrnous,  or  rather  infsiooua,  tyrant 
JaEEBT  Pacha,  who  fortified  and  embeUished 
the  town.  In  1709,  it  rose  into  importance 
and  consideration  by  its  gallant  and  sueoeseful 
resistsnce  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte,  directed 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  Briiislt  officer.-— 
Robautin'e  Trat^j  PalutiM  tad  Sgria.  Vol. 
/.;r.  198, 199. 

ACRIDOTHEBES  IBISTIS.    SetBiidff 
OmiAol^. 

1}  t^'~ 


ACHOCEPHALUS  DUMETOBU«.  See 
Oruiifaology. 

ACKOS IICHON,  a  genua  of  ferna  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  Auslr.lia.  Dr. 
Hooker  raentiona  that  one  of  Ihe  Renus  clothea 
the  betel  pulms  oq  the  Megna,  with  the  moat 
elegaut  drapery.  It  ia  the  AerattUAua,  tean- 
am*,  and  ii  a  cliinbing  fern  with  penduloiia 
fronds;  at  aoother  ptaoe  he  found  pRra»iia 
orchids  growing  on  the  trees,  which  were 
covered  with  this  climbing  fern,  so  tliat  he 
easily  doubled  his  flora  of  the  river  banks  be- 
fore arriving  at  Maldah.— flooiw'i  Him  Jour 
Fol.    n.f.  338iuulZ5l. 

ACRQSTICHUM  FUKCATUM.  See 
Gramioaoeffi. 

ACTjEA,  a  genus  of  the  Rannnculiice»,  of 
Which  two  species  occur  in  India  and  China. 

ACTiEA  SnCATA.  Zw».  The  Baneberry. 
AnatiTeofthe  Caucasua  and  Siberia.  Boots 
aatringent;  the  whole  plant  acrid  and  poisonous. 
The  Actea  acuminata.  (Wall.)  is  found  on  tbe 
Choor  and  Achar&nda  mountains. — O'SAattgA- 
ne*nr,  page  170. 

A.C'VMA  ASTEBA  is  aomelimes  ooUeeted  in 
Chinit,    DB  the  scouring   rush  is,   for  cleaning 
pewter  vessels,  for  which  its  hispid  leaves  well 
tlh.—  ^illiam'i  Middle  Xhffdom  p  286 
ACTEPHILA  NBJGHEEKENSIS.  fFigit. 
A.  Javanicft.  ^iq. 
Savia  actepbila.  Htuk. 
AnomoGpenoum  eicelsum.  Dal. 
A  small  tree  not  very  uncommon  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  Ceylon,  up  16  an  elevation 
of  2,000  feet. — IhuaUei. 

ACTINIADJI.     See  Zoantharia. 
ACTINODAfHNE,    a    genua  of    trees  of 
vhich  several  species,  elegans,  gleupa,  Molo- 
china,   Monii,   speciosa    and    stenopliylla,    all 
«mall  trees,  are  described  by  Thwaites   as  oc- 
curring in  Ceylon. — Thwaite*. 
ACUCAR.     Port.  Sp.  Sugar. 
AD,  an  Arab  tribe  of  ihe  Hadrament. 
ADA.  Bbno.     Zingiber  officinale.     koMsoe. 
Amomum  zingiber. 

ADAB-UL-KABB.  Aeab.  Literally  the  cus- 
toms of  tbe  tomb,  where  according  to  Mihorae- 
danism,  shortly  after  interment,  Nakir  and 
Mankir,  the  examiners  of  the  lieail,  question  the 
deceased  as  lo  hia  life  in  this   world. 

ADA  BIHA.  Tkl.  wfifeff.  Anisomeles 
fwata,  R.  Br. 

■  AJJABUKKUDU.    T«l.      «a^Kj^a^, 
Ehrelia  li^vis,  B. 

ADA-BURNEE,   BeNa.  Tbyme-leayed  her- 

■  pcstis.    H.  Monniero- 

ADAl  TOTTI.  Tilt.  A  aand  bindiait 
plant.  " 

ADAKA  or  CA7UGHU.  Mjil.  (S»bos«)- 
^Anj9>    Areca  eateefan.    JJetel-nut  tree. 


ADAKADT. 

ADAKA  MAJXEN.  Mal.  rtwffis 
■flnawlcsurri      Spbierantbua    hirtus.     Bukk. 

ADAKI.     Sans.     C«anus  Indicus. 

ADALA  VIIALA.  Tbl.  wtteO»».  La- 
pidiuni  sativum,  L.  Cress  seed. 

ADALI.  Tam.  Jatroplia  glandulifera.  Soxb. 

AD  ALLI.  a  Semitie  race  on  the  west  of  the 
Red  Sea.     See  Seraitio  races. 

ADAM.  ^i\  The  Gnostics,  in  framing 
their  (heological  system,  ranked  Adam  as  Jen, 
"  the  primal  man,"  next  to  tbe  Noos  and  Logos, 
and  therefore  the  third  emanation,  from  a 
deity.  Hahomed  siylea  Adam,  Awal-nl-ambia 
the  First  of  the  Prophets,  also  Khslifa-ul  Akbar^ 
ihe  first  {of  God's]  vice-gerenta,  and  in  the 
tenth  century,  his  grave  in  Ceylon  became 
the  established  resort  of  mahomedan  pil- 
grims. Adam's  atxture  according  to  mano- 
ineden  legends,  was  about  36  feet.  Hb  burial, 
place  is  shown  by  the  Arabs,  at  the  hill  Abu 
tCtibays,  and  according  to  these  legends  Adam 
and  Eve  dwelt  at  Mount  Arafat,  where  Adam's 
place  of  prayer  is  ahnwn.  According  lo  Hip- 
palytus,  the  Chaldfeana  gave  the  name  of 
Adam,  to  the  man  wbo  was  born  of  (he  eart  b, 
but  who  afterwarila  became  a  living  gonl.  The 
Hebrew  word  Adam  is  equivalent  to  the  Ara- 
maic  Eiioa  :  both  being  the  ordinary  terms  for 
man.  But,  Adam  seems  lo  be  applied  aa 
man  from  the  reddish  complexion  of  tlia 
men  of  Crniann  and  Plioeniciii,  und  Enos  from 
the  possession  of  manly  strengtli.  Adam  or 
Edom,  tliua  means  the  Red  man  of  C<iuann, 
and  PbtEnicia,  or  the  fair  complexionecl,  in  dia- 
tinction  to  Ham,  Uie  Dark,  the  Black,  the  in- 
habitant of  Egypt,  and  Sem,  the  oldest  patri- 
arch of  Israel,  tbe  glorious,  the  renowned ;  Ja- 
pelh,  the  bright,  the  fair,  the  white  mau 
ofNoVihern    Asia— a.   Buntea,    fol.  iv.    p. 

373,  385,  &  i)98 Bur/on',   Fi/ormage   to 

Mre.a,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  398.    Sir  J.  fl.  r,nHe»U, 
Ceglon.  See  Menu  ;  Persian  Kings.  Prilhivi. 

ADAM,  Dr.  J.  A  Bengal  Medical  Officer, 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  fdedicsl 
Board;  Founder  of  the  Calcutta  Mediail  So- 
ciety. He  wrote  on  the  Geology  of  Buotiel- 
cund  and  Jubbulpore,  in  aMemorandum  in  tlie 
Bl.  As.  Trans.  18*2,  Vol.  XI.  393.  Dr.  Bnut's 
Catalogite. 

ADAM.  WILLIAM.  He  reported  on  the 
state  of  Education  in  Bengal  aiid  Behar  iu 
188B  and  1838.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Cal- 
cutta Review  in  18iJ,No.IV.;  aiidintheAa 
Soc.  Jl.  1838,  Vol.  XXVIL 

ADAMANT,  the  modem  Corundum.  Pro- 
fessor Tennant  states  that  Ihe  adamant  describ- 
ed by  Pliny  was  a  sapphire,  as  proved  by  its 
form,  and  by  tbe  fact  that  when  struck  on 
an  BDvil  by  a  hammer  it  would  make  an  inden.* 
tatiou.  iu  thcffl^ol.    A  true  diamond,  under 


iDUCSOXIl.  nraiTATA. 


I,  would  tty  into  a  thouund 
ticta.  Adament  is  the  Sliamir  of  the  He- 
Wen,  »pokea  of  in  Ezck.  iii.  9  :  and  Zech-  rii. 
lJ.-C*-wji(wo/iSc»*Ht«,  /).,j«  103. 

AnAMANflNE  Spab.  Corundum. 

AI>A  MAKM,      Mal.  (a^ff>sart)b  Termi- 

uliiaiappi-    £(Hii. 

ADAHAS.     L*T.     Diamond. 

ADA  MArA.  See  Kumn  ;  Lakthmi. 

ADAUBEA  GLABRA.    Lam.   and  AAm^f- 
Lfcntrxmia  regina.     Ji^xi- 

AI'AUBO.    Hal-  <Sn>5rm    Lagerstntmia 

Rfisc-    AozA. 
IDAUMARRT.     S^e  K^Rt. 
ADAHODIEN.    M*l.    (BVO^CXWSCQJni 

Solutemaia  Bheedii,  Spr. 

ADA  MOKINIKA.     Tst.      aa~!a>opt. 
CiiJibi  Indies,  i-  Siroemia  tetramlra,  H. 

ADAliS,  an  Englishman  who  Tisited  Japan 
ibodtibayear  1599,  and  resided  at  iho  Couit 
of  Jeildi)  for  many  year*.  By  his  influence, 
Capiiiu  8am  delivered  a  lotler  from  Jumcs 
I.  !o  ibe  Emprror  nnd  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
&lWii.b«  1613,  granting  privileges  lo  the  E 
■    LGi. 

ADAM'S  BKTDGE,  a  narrow  ridge  of  land 
'  ai  rocks,  niosliv  drj,  forming  the  head  of 
:  Ue  pis  of  Uaun'pr,  and  with  the  Islands  of 
Imneram  near  the  n<aiiilHnd  and  Manaar  nenr 
i  CtiloD.ilmost  connecting  this  island  with  the 
I  «iiiMi,t ;  a  channel  called  the  Paiimben  Pass, 
I  wdteptMcJ  to  13  feet,  by  tV.e  Qoverument 
I  ofBBlrM.— Sir  y.  E.  rmnanft  Vrj/lon. 
I       AD.IM'8  NEEDLE.  Eko,  Yucca  gloriosa, 

Set  Liliaces. 
I       ADAM'S  PEAK,  jl^  K  ,i\  the  enmmit  of 

I     ilDflTmountaininCeyloi).  A  hollow  Jn  the  lofty 

F    iKk  that  erowna  the  snniniit  was  said  by  tlia 

'     BtUmini  to  be  the  footstep  of  Siva  ;  by  the 

Baddbiit),  of  Bnddha  ;  by   Ibe  Chinese,    of 

^;  bj  ihe  Gnostics   of  Jen  ;  by  the  Maho- 

M^u,  of  Adam  ;  and  th«  I'ortuKuese  were 

^"<dd  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St. 

^■u  and  the  Eunuch  of  Caudace,  Queen 

I    rf  fiUopia.     Mr.   Duncan,  in  a  paper  in  tlie 

^^>>tie  Beaearcbrr,    cooiaining   "    HiBloficai 

'*<*irbon  the  Coast  of  Ualnbnr,"  mentions 

:    I  Native  Chronicle  in  which  it  is  stated  that 

i    iFndjtn.  who  was  oontempursiy  with  Ua- 

'    ined,  was  converted  to  Mahomedamam  by  a 

j    FH^rofdnviiheson  their  pil){  vim  age  to  Adam's 

ADAU  SHAH.    The  first  of  ilte  Kalora 
■w»orfl.iidh. 

ADAK60NU  DiaiTATA.     Uw. 
AdaBadnU  baotNib.  0»rtm,  ' 

***«»•  .BiAlLJoPIaiit    nre, 

!*^BMdtoM  .  n  |Pa|)umpalI(niar>ii.TAii. 
^Mvwvfotud  n  I  Aaai  yulia  mmiia     ■, 


IDAri-HAUlDI, 

This  phtil  has  been  naturaliaed  in  India,  lind 
may  be  seen  at  Madras,  Negapatam,  Sumnl- 
oottah,  Bombay,  aad  Giizernt.  Its  tnmlc  is 
very  shor^  but,  in  girtb,  it  attaina  the  largest 
size  of  any  knoAn  tree.  Roxburgh  meutiona 
one  50  feet  in  circiimrerenc,  in  Ceylon.  As  a 
timber  tree, it  is  useless,  the  wood  being  spongy 
and  soft,  but  •fishermen  use  its  fiuit  as  floats 
for  their  nets.  Its  bRrk  nnd  leavea  have  beCQ 
recommended  aa  a  febrifuge. — tlifful  PlavU, 
Dr.  Riddell.  Voigi.  Roxb.  HI.  164.  jimtl. 
Ind.  Ann.  p.  372. 

ADAPU  KARRI.    Tam.    Charcoal. 

ADARSA.     S&Na.     Fine  muslin. 

ADAS.  Jay.    Fennel F    or    Henbane  seed? 

ADASARA.     Adhatoda  vnsica. 

ADASPEDAS.     Mal.     Henbane  seed. 

ADASYAMALI.   Tu.    etf7*c«b&.  Hdic 
o 
teres  Isora,  L. 

ADATODEY.  Tam.  ^tuir-QpuQi-  Adha. 
tod  a  vasica. 

ADAVI.  Tel.  Wild,  not  cultivated,  hence, 

ADAVI  AUUDAM.  Tel.  etfse^uiso. 
applied  to  several  wild  speoiei  of  Croion  and 
JairpliB. 

ADAVI  AVISA.  T BL.  eSOeWT.  Ban- 
hinia  racemosa  L.  ?  Fi.  ^»dk. 

ADAVI  BIBA.  Tbl.  wafifitf.  Laffa 
smara,  H.  ;  Fl.  Andk. 

ADAVI  CHAMA.  Tbl.  etfa^r»A.  Arum 
(Amorpliophallus)  STlvaiicum,  R  ;  Fl.  Andh. 

ADAVI  CHAMMA.  Tbl.  wfletf  »&, 
Canavalia  virosa,  W.  ^  A.  ;  Fl.  Andh-       ** 

ADAVI  CHEKUKU.  Tel.  eaa-TOBio, 
Sacchamm  proceruni,  R-  ;  Fl.  Amdk. 

ADAVI  CHitKUDUKAYA.  Tel.  ts&t, 
tiBSi  sfc-ff'ta.    LaWeb  vulgare,  8cni. 

ADAVl-GODHUMULU.  Tbl.  wfio 
I  7tj^i;!aiixs<3.  Coix  barbata- ?  R- 

AUAVI  GOKANTA.  TlL.  «tfiifr*tfot» 
Brythroxylon  monoaynum,  R.  C»r. 

ADAVIJILAKAUBA.  Tkl.  e2arfc>V[e( 
Vernoiiia  anthelminticn.     WiUi. 

ADAVI  KAKAUA.  Tbl.  tstlt-F*V^ 
Momordica  mixta  P  R. 

ADAVI  KANDA.  Tbl.  uttsiToe  AruBf 
yralum.  B.    Draoonti  polyphyllum-     Lum. 


?.7i 


Draoonti  polyphyllur 

ADAVI  KIKKASA  GADDL  Tsl.  eS6 
ICf   ^kA,    Amphidonsx  bifoiis-    iMi. 

ADAVI  UALLB.  Teu  efi&Hbg.  Ja*^ 
nintHn  latifolium.     R-    W.    Ie> 

ADAVI-MAMIDL  Tn.  etffia^Cod; 
Spondiu  maDgiferaj    P»»|»   ■^„  :    >■-   . 


ADATI  MAUENA.   TxL. 
Boerbaafia  erecU,    L. 

ADAVI      MOLLA.       TtL. 
Taaminnm  aurioiUtum,  Vakl. 

ADAVI  MUNAOA.  Til.  ujffiikn^iC. 
MorinKfl  ptervKo»perma,  Qttrtn.  Wild  T*riety- 

ADAVI  NABUI.  Tel.  vSOw^.  Glo- 
lioaa  auperba  ;  t- 

ADAVI  N£LLI  KUBA.  Til.  etfa 
*3&  93icf.    Preiuna  ap.  F 

ADAVI  NIMMA.  Tel.  easp^. 
Etclerostylia  otalantoidM.  W.  A-  J. 

ADAVI  NITYA  MALLB.  Til.  eat 
Penh's,    HibUout  hirlu,  Z. 

ADAVI  PAUL  TIGB.  Tel.  «tt»*.^T. 
Cryptolepis  reticulata,  ^ilU. 

ADAVI  Piri*AL[.  Tri.  waoWSjO. 
Cliaviim  sylvatica,    Mij. 

■  ADAVI  PONNA.  T«l.  viSt^jC^. 
Bhizopliora  roueranata,  Lam. 

ADAVI  POTLA.  T«l.  vStirh*.  Tri- 
choMnthea  eucnmerina,  £. 

ADAVI  PRATTI.  Tel.  fottti^^.  Hibis- 
oos  lampat,  Cav-  H.  tstrelocularia,  S. 

■  ADAVI  TELLA  GADDALU.  Til.  etfs 
"S^^Ctf  M.     Scilla  Indict.    Soxi. 

ADUA,  Akab.  a  amal)  liiard  (Saineia 
pffieMalit)  celebrated  by  Arabian  phyticiaus 
as  a  remedy  Id  elephantiasia,  leprosy,  and  other 
cutaneous  di Kales .~-J&>^.  (^e. 

ADDA.  Til.  taa.  Bauhioia  nhlB,  W.  4-  J. 
B.  „,.„..        " 

ADDALE.  Tab.  Jalmpha  gtauca.  See  Oils. 

ADDAS  JA8AN.  Tbe  ninlb  day  of  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Pariee  year.  Ou  this  day, 
money  is  distributed  to  the  prieali,  and  offer- 
iagn  of  sandalwood  are  made  to  the  ucred 
Ikune  in  their  fire  temples,  which  are  then 
much  crowded. — TAe  Pantet. 

ADDASABAK.  ^^-pso.  Adhatoda 
Tasica,  JVrfM. 

ADDATINNAPALAT.  Tah.  ««^«tr@, 
uit-'i^.     Ariitoloehia  bracteata. 

ADDER,  a  venemoua  aerpeut  mentioned  in 
Qtixsii,  Paalma.and  Proverbs,  genus  not  known. 

ADDEB.DIAUOND,  a  reptile  of  Tasmania. 

ADDHAMtl.     TXL.    A  mirror. 

ADDIMWDBUM.  Tah.  Ji»u>^rui. 
Xdquorioe  Boot. 

ADDINIGAUS,  ■  Bactrian  sonreigu  id 
Ariana  B.  0.  S«.    See  Grreks  of  Asia. 

ADUIVI  TBLLA  QADOAm.  Xu.  (Mto 
"Kb    iftitn.     See  Adam. 

1d£QA.    B^JetreileiT. 


ADEUA  CA3TANICARPA.    Stmi. 

Bulkokn Biira. 

A  large  timber  tree  of  Silhet  and  ChittaRoog', 
wood  very  bard.     A.  iiereiColia  B.  i^the  Coto- 
mandel  co«st  and  A.  corilifolia  B.  of  Molaccaa. 
ADEN.     A  British  settlement,  on  a  part  of 
Yemen,  which  it  almost   the    most   toutberij 
point  on  tl>e  Anbian  Coast :  it  is  ailuated  in 
let.  12°  17'  N.,  and  long.  45°  10'  E.  and    u 
a  peoinaula  of  about  15  miles  io  ciroumfereace 
connected  with  the  eonlinent  by  a  low    nanow 
neck  of  land,  1,3C0  yards  in  breadth,  oearlj 
corered  by  Ihe  sea  at  high  spring  tides.     It 
consists  of  a  Is^e  crater,  formed    by  lofty  and 
precipitous  bills,  the  highest  peak  of  which  baa 
an  sftitu<Ie  of  1,775  ferti  tbe  town  and  part 
of  the   military   caDloumants    ire   within  tha. 
crater,   and    consequently   surrouaded  on   alt 
aides  by  hills,  save  on  the  eastern  face,  where  a 
'  rs,  opposite  thefottllied  islets  of  Setrsh. 
The  erater  hss  also  been  olert  from  north    ta 
souih  and  the  rents  thus  produced  ere  called 
the  northern  and  southern  passes ;  the  former 
better  kuomi  as  tbe  Main  pass,  being  the  onlj 
eutrauoe    into   the   town  from  the  interior  or 
harbour.     The  principal  harbour,  or  Back  Bay, 
is  tbe  spaoe  between  the  northern  shore  of  tbe 
Peninsula  and  the  south  ooast  of  the  ouniinent. 
It  is  about  3  miles  wide   at    the  antranoe,  and 
nflbrds  an  admirable  ahelter  in  ell  weatlien  far 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  more  than  twenty 
feet    of   water.     It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  oa 
the  Arabian  or  adjacent  African  Coasts,  beine 
Gapacious,  easily  made,  and  free  from  rocks  BT>d 
shoals.  Water  of  a  good  quality,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  ia  Found  at  the  brad  of  the  valleya 
within  the  crater  and  to  the  west  of  tbe  town. 
As  the   wella  approach  the  sea,  they  become 
more  and  more  brackiab,  and  those  witbin    tho 
town  are  unfit  for  any  purpose  save  ablutiom. 
These  are  in  number  about  160,  of  which  pro- 
bably  60   are  potable,  sad  yield  an  aggregate 
quantity  of  about  (16,000)  thoniand  gallous  per 
diem.    They  are  sank  in  tbe  solid  rook  to  a 
depth  of  from  ISO  to  186  feet,  and,  in  the  best 
one,  the   water   stands  at  a  depth  of  70  feet' 
below    the  sea  level.    The  Banian  well,  the 
beat  in  Aden,  is  IBS  feet  deep,  the  bottom  ia 
70  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  anil,  befon 
being  drswn,  it  ctmlsins  about  4,000  gnllonst 
The  wells  within  the  town  have  an  nnliiriited 
anpply  at  from  80  to  40  feet,  but  the  water 
is  unfit  for  drinking.    An  inexhaustible  supply 
of    water    ia     procnrable    on    the    northern 
ooast  of    the   harbour,    but   the    difficuliy  of 
bringiDKit  into  A' I  en,  and  its  liability  to  be 
ent  off  by  hostile  Arabs,  render  it  almoit  un- 
available.     Man*  of  tbe  best  welts  have  been 
exeavated  sittee  the  British  oonqueal,  sud  the 
oldest  does  not  date  further  back  thau  A.  If. 
906  (A.  D.  .IfiOO.)    Preriona  to  this  period, 
the  f]tM  vat  wpj^d  paitly  by  men*  of 


Anin.  ADBKAUTIUU.  PATQNIKA. 

■■iwn  aboat  60  in  imnbBr,  and  piitlj  b7  I  more  oooSdeat  of  effecting,  u  tka  .direct' 
N  mpftiatt  wkich  oomsiunKalml  witb  a  well  in  I  pungo  eeroH  the  iDdian  oceen  bad  been  di»- 
ttislerior.  There  is  no  ccTtnin  record  of  the  covered,  some  time  pieTiousiy,  by  Hippelus,  « 
Mil  I  III  I  ill II  ot  thMe  TeeeiTuiri.  bat  it  is  Greek  of  Aleuiidria,  In  the  time  of  Con- 
inbefale  that  Hkj  ware  first  eommenccd  about  itantiDC,  Aden  had  recOTeretl  its  former  iplen- 
Ai  Hcnd  Fcrsiaa  iDTisioii  of  Ysaien,  in  A.  D.  dour,  aiid,  as  a  oonqneit  of  the  Homan  eiupira, 
ML  It  beertain  ib«l  tfaej  caDnot  be  altrtliuted  it  received  the  name  of  RomanuDi  timporiom. 
kAe  Torfc^  u  the  Venetiae  officer  who  des-  I  Under  British  rule,  eter  since  iis  coaqurst  in 
did  the  eipedition  of  ibe  Bais  Suleiman  in  |  1839,  its  rise  has  been  rapidly  protcreMive. 
Utt^the  fint  oecawDii  of  Aden  being  coaqucred  '  The  port  of  Aden  was  derliired  free  by  Act  X 
t|lbtaalioB.  aays  tbaf'thejUheinhabititnta  lof  18S0.  The  teault  as  foUows  ; — during  the 
rfUn)  hsTc  none  but  rain  water,  which  ia  ,  mtou  yeais  ending  1649,  trade  amounted  to 
(WffcJ  in  aatemn  nnd  pits  lOD  fathoms  I  Bs.  1,30,95,678.  During  the  seven  years  after 
iKf,'Qnmty  Vol.  I.p.  91.  Ibn  Batnta,  p.  65,  ;  ISfiO  the  trade  aggregatedBa.  4,31,07,327,  the 
■bnatiMis  tbu  fact  aa  being  the  caae  in  hia  '  lut  jtu  exceeding  the  iint  by  Ba.  50,07,448. 
Captaio  Hiunes  visited  Aden  in  Owing  to  inlealine  diiturbaneea  and  famine,  but 
''**  ''"  '  particularly  to  the  entire  ceaiatios  of  the  Hgax 
trade,  in  conaequence  of  the  Jedda  massacre  ot 
18th  June  185S  and  disturbancea  in  Yemen, 
the  daerease  in  the  etporti  of  colfee  amounted 
to  Us.  10,34,449,  end  of  Ivory  Bs-  3,01,133. 
In  18S7,  the  population  consisted  of— 
ChriiUatu 1,139  f 


I,  several  of  the  teaervoin  appear  still  to 
been  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition.  The 
mad  (all  of  run  ia  Aden  aeldom  exceeding 
««  seven  inchea  ;  *nd  the  Teaerroiri  were 
SMitneted  to  prearrTe  this.  To  remedy  tliia 
ji^ri  supply  tbe  aovereiitn  of  Yemen,  Melek- 
id-]lsmar-Tak.ed-diii  Abdet-Wal>gb-bin  Tahir, 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  csn- 
an  aqnednct  to  convey  the  water  of 
Hameid  into  Aden,  bat  it  haa  long 
'tea  rmned  and  diauaed.  During  the  North- 
Mt  moesoonn  from  October  to  April,  the 
^ate  of  Aden  ia  cool  and  agreeable  ;  during 
tk  rtmader  of  tbe  year,  hot  sandy  winds 
Mcff,  kncwB  as  the  Shamal.  Aden  waa 
M»lll  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
ArriM,  Bid  owed  its  riches  and  importance  to 
bag  the  general  entrepot  of  the  great  carry- 
iqg  trade  rkiefa  existed  between  India,  Persia, 
inla  and  Africa  and  the  various  nations  of 
Isoft;  S^jpt  and  Phtanicia.  Ships  from  the 
oatnarejed  tbe  treasnres  of  their  respective 
saaatan  tbi^er,  for  transmisuon  up  the  Bed 
8^  ij  awana  of  smaller  craft,  to  the  porls  of 
^Qpt;  rich  caravans  brought  to  it  the  pro- 
daeeef  the  thnriferous  regions,  and  merclianta 
fia  an  parts  of  the  east  and  west  formed 
fts  eonunetrial  establishments,  and  imported 
Ih  fonda  of  their  various  lands,  either  for  eon- 
a^rtaon  in  tbe  country  or  to  be  forwarded  to 
ttiluther  east.  The  author  of  the  Periplua  of  the 
bytfcraan  8ea  infonni  us  that,  shortly  before 
it  tiaM,  Arabia  Pettx  or  Aden,  had  been  de- 
Knyed  by  the  Romans;  and  Dean  Vjncent  is 
)f  ofMBiBn  (bat  the  Cesar  in  whoae  reign  this 
at  took  place,  waa  Claudiua,  The  object 
ifaafiitjiiig  BO  flonriahing  a  port  is  not  dif- 
«lt  to  determine  : — from  the  time  that  the 
Daaas  first  visited  Arabia  under  .£iius 
ih^  hsd  always  maintained  a  footing 
■  the  shores  of  tbe  Bed  Sea  t  and  it  is  pio- 
tkit  Clauflina,  being  desirous  of  appro- 
dtfig  tbe  f  iidisD  trade  to  the  Bomans ,  sought 
kfateit  Tor  quarrel  with  Aden,  in  order  that 
It  M^  by  ita  deitmetion,  divert  the  Indian 
■^'  to  te  porta  oC  ^OT*  l  tbia  be  waa  the 


Indian  Mahamodtt 

u  8,Bfi7 

ArsbisB    ditto 

A,ai3 

Afrtoan     ditto 

8;827 

OthM        ditto 

E8 

fiiudos 

..  »,6ll 

Total...  20,7S8 


Aden  ia  mentioned  bj  Stcphanus  Byzsntius 
audit  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Eden  of  which 
Ezekiel  makes  mention  as  a  great  commercial 
place.  The  elinracter  of  the  inicriptions  is 
Himyaritic — Plapfair't  Aden.  Mr.  Burr  ia  M. 
J.  L.  oMd  S.—Otnelty.  Vol.  I.  336.  See  Kba- 
dim.  Jews.  Somali.  Arabia.  Beservoirs.  Mocha  \ 
Perim.  Shamnl.  Soma! :  Beer-el-somal. 

ADENANTHEBA  ACULKATA.    »wS. 
Frosopia  sctileata,  Ji.  Re*.  Kmig, 
„        apidgem,  Witldt. 
ChsDi. TxL. 

GrowstotliesiEeofatreeonibe  Coromandel 
side  of  India  on  low  lands  far  from  the  aea,  in 
some  parts  of  Hindustan.  Ita  pod  ia  an  inch  in 
girth  and  6  to  13  inches  long  and  contains,  be- 
sides the  seeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a  sweetish 
agreeable  mealy  substane*  which  the  people  eat. 
—  Voigt.  269.  Koitb.  II.  371.  See  Premoa  spioi- 
gera,  Li»n. 

ADENANTHEBA  FALCATA-     iMn. 

A  tree,  native  of  tlie  Moluccas.— Toif^  349. 
.  ADENANTHKRA  PAVONINA.  Lw». 
WiUdt. 

Corrollaria  parriflora,  Ranph. 

Rakto  chandan  ...Bxao.     Msndadt SmOB. 

Ranjsns...  ...     „        Hadstiye , 

T-wjJgyi BoBM.    Manjadi. Tam. 

Red  wood  teea.    ..    Baa     Ani    QandimaDi^    a 
Ranjana...  ...Hdd.     Aci  kandaiDaoi...     _ 

Ku-ebuidana-     ...    »         Bandi  GnriTcada.    TK, 

HanjaH lIsL.    Hanani  KotU,...     „ 

Masdrittl.          ...    „       Bandi  Onraviadaa   ^ 
SanbhojL fUn. 

Tbiaisalaige  and  handsome  tree,  grawing 
at  timet  IW  feet  bigb  aod  feud  in  most  al 


ADRVi   BAJAS.  ' 

the  foKsta  of  India.  It  is  not  vwj  plentiful 
ID  Biirmab,  beine  viJelj  disperaed;  but  it  u 
met  with  in  BuffiDient  qunntity  in  the  Bangoon, 
Pega  nod  TounghcK)  diatrictB  It  grows  in 
both  peniosulaa  of  Jndia,  in  Sylhet,  Ben^rnl, 
Aasam,  and  the  Molucca!-  The  inner  irond  uf 
Iai^,  old  trees,  is  deep  red,  hard,  solid,  and 
durable  suitable  for  cabinet-malcer's  purposes, 
from  which  in  Upper  India,  it  gets  its  nnme  of 
Hsktocbandan,  orredSandilwood;  but  the  true 
redSnndalor  Bed  SHndarsnoodofooniinerce,  is 
the  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  The  vsad  is  said 
to  yield  a  red  dye;  ground  to  a  paste  with 
water,  it  is  used  by  hindus  to  make  the  sectari- 
an marks  on  their  foreheads.  The  seeds  are  of 
a  highly  polished  sosrlei  colour,  with  a  circular 
streak  in  their  middle  on  each  side,  and  are 
used  as  weights  by  jewellers,  and  as  beads  in 
brsoelets,  necklsoes,  &c.  Books  represent  these 
as  usually  weighing  four  grains,  and  seleoted 
seeds  are  in  uee  \iy  the  Burmese,  for  that  weight. 
Many  however  do  not  weigh  more  than  two  or 
three  grains  each.  A  cement  ii  made  by  beating 
them  up  with  borax  and  water.  The  powdered 
seeds  are  said  to  be  used  as  a  farina,  the  pulp 
of  the  seeds  mixed  with  honey  is  applied  exter- 
nally to  hasten  suppuration  in  boils  and  ab- 
teeeaei.— Hooter's  Sim.  Jour.  Vol.  II. p.  337. 
McClellattd.  SSatoit.  Uieful  Planli-  Juriei' 
Beporlt,  Madrat  SxAiiilion-  Uendu.  Cat, 
Smgal-  Ej:.  1862.  Dattee.  Voigt.  259.  Bog. 
Soxi.  it.  370. 

ADENEMA  HTSSOPTFULIA.    Don. 
Ciceudia  hyasii[>ifolia.  (Adaiit.) 
Chota  chirayita.  Hind. 

Commou  iu  various  parts  of  South  India,  as 
■t  the  mouth  of  Adyar.  Is  very  bitter,  snd 
muoh  used  by  the  natives  as  a  stomnchic,  being 
hIbo  somewhat  laxative, — ladL  Ann.  Medl. 
Saien.  page  370,     Olfghorn. 

ADENOh-HORA  LILIFOHA.  Led^. 
Campanula  lilifoiia. 

ADENOSMA  ULIfilNOSA.   Burm. 
Buallia  iiliginosa.     Linn. 

One  of  ths  AcsnLhaceoi.  Th^  juice  of  its 
leaves  mixed  with  salt,  is  used  on  thn  Ualabar 
Coast  as  a  purifier.— ffo?.  Vuigi.  4S2. 

ADENOSUA  BAI^AMEA  has  a  strong 
odour  of  turpeniine. 

ADEPS  MYfilSTIC^,  a  concrete  oil 
obtained  from  nutmegs,  by  expression  :  aoms- 
times  enoneonsly   called  Oil  of  Mace. — Sivt- 

ADEPS  SUILLU3.     Latin.    Ho^'b  lard. 

ABERJIBAN.     A  pro»infte  of  Persia. 

ADESH.  A  name  of  Aitarte-  See  Ken. 

ADEVA  KAJA3  of  Tuluva,  Andhra,  or 
Telingana,  capital  Woragalli  or  Tfarangal. 
On*  of  these  in  authentic  hiatoiy  was  Pratapa 
Bodra  in  A.  B.  ]  163,  prior  to  whom,  19 
Adeva  Rojaa  reigned  370  years  (211  F)  and 
ne  wpfoted  to  Iw  the  18   priuwa  of  Andbra 


ADIAHTUH  LirNCLATUH. 

ileicetit,  and  Sri  Banga,  seems  to  have  reii;nad 
in  A  D.  SOO.— TioMat'  Frintep'e  Antigniiiei, 
p.  278. 

ADHA  BIBKI.  HrHi>.  Herpestes  moit- 
niera. — Ham.  Buei.  and  KuHth. 

ADHARASACTI.     See  8a kit. 

ADHAK.  Sans.     AHABA.     Sans.    Food. 

ADHATODABETONlCA,NeeB,a  pereimiid 
of  the  Monghyr  hills,  Prome,  Coromandel  and 
Conosns.  A.  ramosissima,  Nees,  is  alio  nHiiied 
.  by  Poigl.  488,  and  Wi((ht  figures  A.  Neil- 
gherrica  and  A.  Wynaudensis. 

ADHATODA  VASICA,  Nee:  Boxi. 
Juatioja  adhatodo. .  Xi'iin.  Koxb. 

Bokiis Bmo.  I  Asginda, HlWD. 

Bsaok*...  ,.    „         Urui  or  Utsnsh*..  SiiMs. 

Bfalnbar  fiTut Eaa.     Adsdode Tais. 

ArU HiHD.      Adduaram.  ...      ,, 

Arna „       I 

This  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  in  bolli  tha 
Indian  peninsulas,  in  Bengnl,  Nepal,  StJIier, 
and  Java.  The  wood  is  soft  and  consiiierrd 
well  suited  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Its  leaves  are  used  in  native  medicine, — Aitulie. 
O'Sk.  p.  483.  Voigt.  48S. 

ADHELA.  Hind.  Sans.  Half  a  paisa. 
Aiiheli,  Half  a  rupee  or  Ashrafii,  half  of  any 
piece  of  money.  See  Silver  coins. 

ADHEKMA.  Injustice.  See  Brahmadicas. 
Jains.     Properlv  Adliarms. 

ADHIGACHHliD  TADI  SWAYAM:,  a 
brahman  girl's  right  to  select  her  own  hus- 
band.    See  Swayamvara. 

ADHIKANAN,  a  poet  of  the  Dekban.— 
Ja.  KflH*.,  Vol.  I.  p.  141. 

ADH-PAO.  Hind.  Literally  half  a  quar- 
ter—one-eighth. 

ADHVANIDRUG(A<loni)  inlat.  15"  38' 
9  ;  N.  and  long  7T'  15'.  8  E.  3.  of  lUe  Tungs- 
budra.  The  Hill  stnttou  is  2,103  ft.  0.  T.  S. 
above  the  sen  and  (,>>  doni)  village  is  1,395  feet. 

AnHWAUYU,  8=e  Hindoo. 

ADl.  Sansc.  First.  Old, 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLtJS  VENERIS. 
Sbsir-ul-jia         ...Abab.  |  Hiibirhha  ...  Hmlk 

Vbdus  buir        ...    Eno.     HaiiB-raj „ 

Fairy's     „  ...      „       | 

Is  indigenous  in  the  Himalayss,  and  like  the 
European  product.it  is  given  as  an  expectorant. 
In  Europe  it  is  the  basis  of  the  celebrated 
Syrop  of  Cnpilsire—  O'ShaughntK^,  p.  677- 
See  Ferns,  Capilaire. 

ADIANTUM  OAl'DATUM  Wall  Hss 
been  introduced  into  India — Vo^t.  See  Capi- 
lairc. 

ADIANTUM  LUNULATUM.  BoBM.'Spr. 
Hnnn-nj.  ...Hiav.  I  Shu«i-ul-jia.  ..Akab. 
Ucbarkha Uimd.  ) 

Occurs  in  many  places  in  India  and  Burmah* 
It  is  probably  this  regarding  which  Dr.  Uason 
says— that  a  email  handsome  fern  is  seen  in  the 
creriGM  of  old  nuji*  nA  widls  ererynhere,  of 


SO 


ism. 

tit  nae  gmu  and  nearly  naembliag  tbe 
Rqliib  Daiden  bur — "tbe  preUieet  of  bU 
im."—Muen.  Voigt. 

ADI-Bl'DBi.     See  Adi ;  Buddha.  Tope*. 

AUI-QKANTH,  a  sacred  book  of  tbe  Sikbt 
napiltdiD  16S1  b;  Aijua  UuL    See  Sikhs. 

ADI  or  Ai  bland,  ia  New  Goinea,  the  Fulo 
Ui  of  ibe  Blalaya,  Weuels  Ejlandt  of  liie 
Hitcb,  and  in  Lat.  4.  19'  8.  Lonfc.  143»  47' 
E(EutFoiDt),  Modern,  ia  about  25  milea  in 
bftkljingtothe  N.N.E.  of  the  great  Keh, 
dirtiii  ibont  60  milea,  and  being  the  south- 
httiD— most  of  a  group  of  high  ulands  nhicli, 
wiliitelj,  were  conaidered  as  forming  a  part 
of  >'n  Guinea.  Tbe  inhabitanta  are  Papuans 
aOtiatal  Negroes,  and  aa  they  do  not  bear  a 
kfl  diancter  among  Iheir  neighbours,  tliey 
■nnrelj  \juted  except  by  traders  from  Qoram 
ud  Ccraai  Laut,  wbo  have  found  means  to  con- 
iidclhcm.  The  sea  ia  unfethomable  at  a 
ikirl  (linance  from  ths  island,  but  Ibera  are 
ciml  iMliffereot  anchoragca  on  tbe  north  aide. 
"St  TBiel  should  attempt  to  viait  tbe  island  for 
pnpoanof  trade  without  previously  obtaining 
i|Hiotkt  Qoram,  who  will  alao  act  as  inter - 
jRiR,  tbe  Datire*  not  beiag  acquainted  with 
■teUabjan  language.  Wild  nutmegs,  trepaug 
BdtortoJK.shell  are  to  be  obtained  here,  hut 
wiainfficient  quantities  to  tempt  a  European 
kmI  to  riait  the  ialand  for  p'irpoaes  of  trade, 
fUtinluiyaa  tbeae  articles  can  be  obtained 
xnieadily  at  someof  the  aJjac«ut  ports  of 
^nGiunra.  Bed  calico,  parangs  or  chopping 
bom,  toina  ootion  shawls  and  handkerchief!, 
•itk  iron,  Java  tobacco,  mualtets  and  gun- 
PmJb',  IK  the  principal  articles  in  demand. 
TW  cUef  traffic  ia  in  slaves  which  are  dittri- 
tited  uBODg  the  neigh bou ring  islands  of  the 
^'ciifdigo,  and  are  sometimes  carried  as  far 
"BtiW  gnd  Celebes.  Tbis  probably  accounta 
^  fia  diSciency  of  other  articlea  of  export. 
Fdo  Adi  is  leparated  from  the  large  island  of 
•W  Cape  Katemoun  forms  the  S.  W.  estre- 
■i^i  l>j  a  strait  8  miles  wide,  which  seems  to 
"fdl  of  dangers,  and  should  only  be  ventured 
■PWiiththe  grcHtest  caution. — Jour- 

iDIUODUBAM.  Tam.  jn^tngnnh  Boot 
■  BIjnrrhiM  glabra,  also  of  Abrus  preeatoriue. 

AUIN&NAGUB.  In  Kobistan,  1,200  feet 
*«»*tke6eB. 

ADINACH,    tbe    celestial    Buddha.     See 

■■•   Jiina.    Topes. 

IDlSESHA.  Saks.  Literally  old  serpent, 
mioed  in  Hindu  Mytholo^iy  but  its  meaning 
•tthiown.— Ilrjior'*  aind.  Myth,  See  Serpeut. 

AD13MANI8.  Jat.     Aniseed. 

AWTW.    See  Saba. 

AUTI,  dBBghier  of  Daksha,  and  one  of  tbe 

"  '^       of  Caayapa.     She   was  mothei 


iWUSTA.. 

ADITWAR  Sunday,  front  Adit,  tfaeflrsf. 
war,  day.  See  Surya, 

ADITYA.  The  twelve  Adityaa.  in  hindu 
mythology,  are  end  to  be  the  offspring  of  Aditi, 
and  Caayapa  who  ia  called  the  mother  of  ibe 
gods.  They  are  emblems  of  the  Sun  for  each 
month  of  I  be  year;  end  arr  themselves  called 
Suns  :  their  namea  ere  Varuna,  Surya,  Vedanga,  , 
Bhanu,  Indra,  Ravi,  Gabhasti,  Yama,  Swara- 
arete,  Divakara,  Mitrn,  and  Vishnu. — (Gita,  p. 
HI.]  Of  thuse  Vishnu  seems  to  be  considered 
as  the  first,  for  Krishna,  describing  his  own 
pre-eminence,  says,  "among  the  Adityaa, .1 
am  Vjglinu." — The  verbal  meaning  of  Adiiyn, 
is  the  attraotor.  The  names  of  the  twelve  vary 
according  to  some  authorities. — Golemait,  p. 
85.  Witliam.'*,  Nala,  p.  132.— See  Hindoo. 
Lakahmi,  Me  war,  9urya. 

ADITYA  BHAKTI.  Tbl.  e^eeTef  SlSba 
Helinnthus  annuua,  L. — R, 

ADITYA  VAUMA.     See  Inscriptiona. 

ADJUNTA,  in  Kandesh,  is  celebrated  for 
ita  numeroua  cavea,  excavated  out  of  the 
mouiitRiu.  The  period  of  thia  gigantic  labouv 
seems  to  havs  been  towards  the  decline  are  bud- 
dhism in  tbe  peninsula  of  India,  before  or 
about  the  eighth  century.  The  aubjeota  are  bud* 
dhist;  one  of  the  inscriptions  commencing 
with  the  formula,  "  Ye  dharma."  The  Ian- 
gunge  is  Pali,  and  the  character  used  is  intef 
mediate  between  those  of  the  I.Bt  and  Alla- 
habad. But,  Ibcre  is  one  reeembling  the  Balibhi 
and  one  in  tbe  Seoni  parallelogram  headed 
character,  which  is  of  the  eleventh  and  twelftli 
centuries.  These  inscriptions  appear  to  be  of 
different  ages,  frojo  variations  iti  tbe  character. 
Tbe  figures  of  three  Cliinese  are  represented 
in  some  of  the  fresco  paintings  in  the 
caves.  The  paintings  are  admirable  for  their 
spirit  and  variety  of  subjects.  In  soiue,  tbe 
sculpturea  and  paintings  evidently  represent 
royal  personages  and  royal  doioga.  One  of  tbe 
numeroua  inscriptions  is  of  interest  from  the 
character  resemtiling  that  of  Vifatheu's  Balibhi 
inscription,  which  with  others  show  the  grada- 
tions of  the  character  upwards  into  antiquity. 
The  caves  are  remarkabte  for  their  paintings  as 
well  as  sculptures.  They  were  first  described 
by  Lieut.  Aleiunder  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
oiety's  Transactions  {Vol.  p.  558)  and  after* 
wards  copied  by  Captain  Gill. 

Some  of  the  many  fresco  paintinga  in  theie 
caves,  are  still  very  perfect,  having  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  mahomedana  wbea  they 
invaded  tha  Dekhan  early  in  the  fourleentlt 
century  and  destroyed  similar  paintings  in  the 
Buddhist  caves  of  EUora.    Though  their  date  ia 


uncertain,  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first  or 

1  second  century  before  Christ  to  the  fourth  nod 
sixth  century  of  this  era.  One  large  picture  re- 
preaBQli  the  coiouatlon  of  Siubata^a  Bud^ilt 

n 


IDTAITUL 

XiTig-  He  ia  HWtod  on  n  stool,  erowmd  with 
II  tiara  with  neoklaMs,  armleti  ind  bracvlela  of 
fcolil,  Bud  giria  ere  pouring  corn  orer  lit 
ahi^ulden.  Naked  to  the  waiat,  he  wenra  a 
•tripoil  dhotee  oorering  from  tho  vaist  to  the 
knee  witli  one  pnwed  aerosi  hia  ohest  and 
overbia  left  aliouldn ;  moai  of  the  men  aa  nttend- 
^nta  are  aimiUrly  clothed  wilh  dliotea*  reaoh- 
inj;  from  the  waiat  to  the  knee-  The  aoldiera 
prriaiit,  ipearmen  and  foot  and  horae,  and 
group*  of  toldiera  with  long  oblon)E  ahielda 
and  curved  awordai  hare  abort  waist  dot  ha  only, 
tied  like  a  kilt-  All  the  women  are  naked  to 
the  wniat.  Another  picture  of  tvo  mule 
fijiurea  aeeminxly  diMntainti  aomelhing  and 
wi'aring  dhoteea  only,  i*  akilftilly  drawn.  In  a 
pi(.-tiire  of  two  holy  men,  aeeminiEly  Greeka, 
one  hue  a  long  robe  reaoliinjc  to  hia  feet,  with 
loose  alMvea,  ibe  olhi-r  with  a  nimliua  round 
Ilia  bead.  A  large  picture  repreienta  the  in- 
troduction into  Ceylon,  of  buddhism,  itnd  all 
the  fifcurea  of  men  and  women  in  it  have  only 
-ahort  waiatclotba  or  kilts.  Another  grsoeful 
picture  represcnta  a  holy  buddhiat  beinfi  carri- 
ed throuxb  the  air  by  two  naked  women,  and 
in  a  repretentatioD  of  Buddha  teaching,  hia  right 
arm  is  naked,  and  female  figurea  stand,  in 
different  attitudes,  around,  all  naked,  but  have 
neckUoes,  earring*  and  bracelets,  and  one  has 
a  girdle  of  Jewell  round  her  loina. — Sd.  Stv. 
/km  lS6T,p/>.  131-2.  TayUtr't  Maeketmt  M. 
8-  S.  B.  Ai.  Soe.  Joum. 

ADJUTANT  BIRD.  Ehb.  Leptoptilus  ai^ 
gila. 

ADKAN,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ishmael 
who  are  called  al  Arab  ul  moatareba  or  mixed 
Arabs-  They  occupied  the  Hijaz,  and  amongst 
their  deaceiidenta  was  the  tribe  of  Koresh.^ 
Wright'*  Arahiti.  See  Joktan. 

ADO-MOUIEN.  Holosterama  Rheedianum- 

ADONDA.    ej£^c>S.    Cspparis  horrida,  L. 

ADONDA  CHAKRAVAETr.  A  Chola 
leader  who  aeema  to  have  been  the  subduer  of 
the  Curumhrr  or  shepherd  tribes. 

ADONIS,  two  apecies  of  this  plant  are  met 
with  in  hi)ih  Asia,  via-  A.  .^stivatis  and  A. 
Pyrenaica.  A  species  is  cultivated  in  gardens- 
Most  of  the  apeciea  are  blood  red  in  colour. — 
U.  /.  et  T.  Riddelt. 

ADRAK,  also  ADA.  Bkno.  end  HtKS- 
t^fj  J  I  Zingiber  officinale-  A  dark  (green), 
Sont  (dry),  Gnz.     Hind-  Ginger. 

ADBA  MALGCH,  the  male  power  of 
the  sun  ;  among  the  Samaiians,  children  were 
burned  as  to  Molech. 

ADXJXE  KAI-     Tak.  Cncnmis  tnberosns- 

ADVAITAM,  or  non-duality,  the  name  of  a 
Hindu  school  eitablished  by  Vyaaa,  and  carried 
.«ut  by  Sankara  Chaija.  The  Advaitam  denies 
:|)w  exirtenceof  moral  flyil  See  7ya«.— Toyfor. 


iEOrrHINA  ATBIClPILLi. 

AQAO-  Hindi,  PiaHOt.  Hihd.  ftn. 

Acluwantm      ...Tut,  \  AAagatam     Tta. 

Advances.  The  system  of  attvKiiers,  aa 
well  •*  earnest  money,  ia  common  in  the  MSt. 
Al  Aden,  Ciiptain  Burton  heard  of  two-ihirdt 
the  price  of  a  cargo  of  colfee  beiii|i  requiicd 
from  the  puichaser  before  the  acller  would 
undertake  U>  furnish  a  single  bale— Barfea't 
Mtceak.  Vol.  II.  p.  332- 

ADWAITANAND.  See  Chaitanya. 

ADYAB.  A  small  river  whioii  oonmneners 
principally  from  the  leakage  of  lanka  abont  80 
miles  west  of  Madras,  and  enters  the  Bsy  of 
Bengd,  in  the  south  environs  of  Madraa,  being 
■panned  bv  three  bridftet  in  its  course. 

ADTIl'lLLU  ARlBl.  Tam.  jfi_d  tSmigi 
^f<»  Oryaa  aadva. 

.S:AYTHYA  MABAU.  Qur0u  uurus. 
Tau.     Odina  pumata. 

^CCA     See  Yavana. 

.SCEOCLADES  AMPDUACEA,  Lm£. 
Saccolabium  rabnim ;  Aeridea  ampullaceum. 
Bed  saecolahiura,  wiih  roay  flowera,  ia  very 
handsome  and  quite  abundant  in  lite  Tenaa- 
serim  Province*.  Lindley  says  it  can  acaroely 
be  distinguiahed  from  S.  ampmllaeeum  of 
Wnllicb'a  cRlalt^ne-  Wight  givee  a  fignni 
1663,  of  .£.  tenem.— I^r^A^  Mmoh.  R»Ki.-~ 
Voiffl.  (!30.  See  (Ecandadea. 

.^;C1DIUM  THOUSONI.    See  Pongi. 

^UAORUS,  a  wild  apedes  of  Ibex,  of 
middle  and  North  Asia,  called  Paaeng  by  tb* 
Cenians.  Cot..  A$.  Soe.  ■  Btmg.  See  Capren. 

jEOICERAS  PflAGHANS.    KoK. 
M.  majuB,  Qart.  Roxb. 
JE.  obuvatum,  £1. 
M.  fluriduDi,  Rom. 
Rbizophora  comioulata,  ZtitfL 
HuU BiNO.  [  Bu-ta-yat Bouc 

A  large  shrub  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinoea  and 
both  I'eniii'sulaB  nnd  Java  j  when  in  bluom  it  ia 
covered  with  small  white  flowen,  which  aeem  to 
have  great  attractions  for  the  fire-fliee.  la 
moving  up  the  stiearoa  near  the  aea-bord  on 
a  dark  uiKbt,  these  tree*  are  often  seen  illumined 
with  myriads  of  waving  brightening  winga,  and 
making  them  look  in  the  deep  gloom,like  aupeib 
candelabra  bung  with  living  lampB-^Jfowit, 
Voigt.  33S.  Xoxi.   iii-  180. 

^QICEBAS  MAJU8,  Oarrt. 

Hubi Bme. 


Tsjem  eumnln.    U&ual. 

A  email  annual  rush  like  plant,  suignlar 
looking,  with  a  flower  like  the  bowl  of  a  tobaoco 
pipe,  RTowB  in  tbeOirears,al  Kbandaila,  Salactts 
and  Konkane. — Homb.  180.    fot^t.  4&B. 

iEOITHINA  ATfilCAPiUA.  8m  Onii< 
tliology. 


JKOLE  MARHKLOS. 
2QLB  lUaU^OS,  Corr. 
Kanmia  pelludda,  Jlatk. 


Buvotam  ..  .  .  Hal, 
Balagbond.  ...Fusai. 
Uahunt  ..  .,.    Sans. 

Sbr«e  i'hula.      •.-       ,, 

B«li         SlKOH. 

YiWft-manm.    ...    T*«. 
MMwlixihettii....     Tr. 
Bilwnu  obatto...      i, 
Viln  ohettu,     ..        >> 
Unlu.ntmuchettu      „ 


WiarwQdd  apple     a 
U        fllUk 

U        ...         ...U«Hft. 

Tujbi !  nr  Tuigul 
s'nuigjU    ...Halai, 

Tk«  Bri,  B^ital  qnin(«,  or  Urgw  wooa  ap- 
^  i)  I  large  tborny  tree  «btch  flowers  dur- 
i^  ibe  kut  Kaaon,  and  iu  Ui^  splieroiilal 
hiiripHisafter  the  rains.  The  tree  is  com - 
■H  oil  tbe  &Mnl»;  side,  iu  waste  places,  iu- 
U  forou,  and  okd  gardens.  It  is  found  in 
pnicM  in  the  soutb  of  India,  and  about 
iNDisnd  tillages  throoghouUhe  PropiB  dis- 
Htet  nd  also  about  ToogUoo,  more  especialiy 
m  Ike  Shin  side  of  the  river,  where  the  lar^te 
ipheroidil  frait  mnj  be  had  in  great  qiuiDtity 
fcM  Iht  end  of  February  lo  tbe  end  of  July. 
IW  mod  is  light  oolotired,  variegated  wiih 
<■■,  eonpicL  and  bird,  but  ie  not  used, 
|Htlj  ptdiBps  fronn  a  religious  feeling  on  the 
jtA  of  the  hindus,  with  whom  the  iree  ii 
■md  to  8ivs  anil  partly  from  ibe  value  of  the 
We  rnm  the  great  medidnal  virtues  of  tlie 
Ml  It  belongs  to  a  family,  the  AurantiaccK 
tiMiDge  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
iu  aood,  wbicli  is  usually  smsU.  Thiswoodis 
•a;  XnaK,  and,  in  the  Godavery  districts,  the 
■tin  dli(^  or  drum,  ia  often  made  of  it.  In 
Q»}in  and  Gutntur,  it  sttninB  an  extreme 
k^t  of  30  feet  and  eircumferenco  of  8  feet. 
IhliNght  from  tbe  ground  to  the  intersection 
i* Ibe firri  branch,  being  10  feet.  The  wo-kJ 
I  troBul  wiih  water  into  a  sort  of  oily  paste 
WA  i>  poured  on  the  lin|[um  in  the  temples 
Uuled  10  Siva.  The  leaves  are  olTeiect  to 
l^iiidlo  the  female  diviniliei  in  the  same 
*■;  Uut  the  leaves  of  the  toolaee  are  offered  to 
nha-  The  fn.it  ia  delicious  to  the  taslo 
minrj  fragrant.  H  is  smooth,  resenibHiiS 
■  orange,  with  a  yellow  hard  rind,  which  is 
*«irait  and  used  in  dytinit  yellow.  Tlie 
bw  hii  been  long  in  use,  in  diarrhna,  and  its 
■fniat  snd  detersive  qtialitiea  and  ita  efEcacy 
iircMdjiag  habitual  costiveneas,  hnve  been 
pvtdby  eoDstant  esperience.  It  has  lately 
Ml  bnwght  into  repute  when  fresh  and  Is 
MKnuM  a  remedy  in  some  kinds  of  dysentery. 
thca  diied  before  it  ia  ripe,  the  fruit  is  uaed 
hJeeaetioQ  in  dikrrhiBa  aud  dyaenUry,  and 
Unripe  and  ntiied  with  juiee  of  Lamariuda, 
l"««SBtgTeesble  drink-  The  muooa  which  sur- 
"■i^  the  seeds  is,  for  boom  purpoaes,  a  very 
(NdiMfBt ;  Dr.  Oibaon  thinks  this  beautiful 
ndyiide  varniih  wlucb  surioawla  tb*  teeds, 


may  some  day  bo  lamed  to  use  iu  Uie  art*.  Ita 
dried  Iruits  ilelgar  also  Belgiri  are  uaed  in  medt* 
oiiie.  Tbe  roots,  bark  and  leaves  are  reckoned 
refrigerant  in  Ualabar.  The  bark  of  the 
root,  especially  is  given  in  decoction,  in  inter* 
EQitLeot  fever,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  as  a 
poultice  in  ophthalmia.  They  abound  in  a 
volatile  fragrHiit  perfume  knowp  as  marmala 
water,  whicti  is  distilled  from  the  flowera,'find  ie 
much  used  by  the  iJstiveB  as  a  perfume  for 
Bpriiikljng  on  viiitora.  Lest  the  reaeinblence 
of  the  wood  applies  to  the  fruit  of  the  Nux 
vomica  might  give  rise  lo  ncoidents,  it  should 
lis  tttmembered  thai  their  Htrong  aromotic  ameH 
like  thnt  ofalloiher  fruits  belongitig  to  tbe 
orange  farbily  will  rlistinguish  ihem  easily  from 
the  Nui  vomica,  which  is  devoid  of  aroma. — 
Dri.  McCU:lltud.  Wight.  Qihton-  Braniu. 
O'Shaitshmttty.  RiddtU.  Waring.  Cleghom. 
Major  Drury't  Ut^ul  Flanli.  Mr.  EUtol.  Cal. 
Cat.  Br.  ISSii.  Bog.  p.  13S.  Roxb:  Ind.  A». 
Med.  Se.  (jfl&li.p.  222.  See  Kusaowlee; 
Zonar.  Crateeva  Besiu, 

JEQLE,  SEPIABA.  The  Hedge  Quinoe  is 
used  iu  Japan  for  hedges,  its  thorny  branches 
being  uaefuK  The  fruit  is  never  eaten  raw 
but  ia  roasted  on  hot  ashes.  It  has  a  glutinous 
pulp,  which    ie    Isialive.^-^e^.    Fof.    King. 

.(EGOCEKOSCAi'RA.    One  of  Ihe  Caprete. 

^(^NISEUNCHI.  Singh.  Tribuhi*  teneatris. 

jELIA,  the  modern  Jerusslemi 

villus  GALLU8.  a  Roman  of  the  Kquea- 
(rian  order,  sent,  B.  C.  34  to  A.  D.  1,  with  a 
force  to  explore  Ethiopia  and  Arabin  :  the 
foroe  WHS  organized  at  Cleopairia,  in  tbe  neigh' 
buurhood  ol  the  modern  Buez,  end  consiated 
of  lO.OUO  Komans,  with  15,000  mercenariea, 
together  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessels  of  war  iind 
130  iranaporta.  After  two  jenre'  absence  in 
Nejran,  ^lius  Gallus  brought  back  with  him 
but  a  small  part  of  his  army,  hunger,  fatinne 
and  sickness  having  destroyed  the  rt-mitnder,  fot 
only  seven  fell  by  the  %vou\.—Flasfair't  ^dtn. 

jEoLUS,  iheVajuof  tbe  Hindu  mytho- 
louy.  8ee  S^iraswati. 

JiSCHKNOMKNE  TAIUDOSA. 
Fonk...  ...Bdbii.  [Bya...  ...Bnil. 

f^ynoniio  of  &.  aspera. 

.aiRIDliS,  or  air. plants,  are  namerons  in  all 
Ibe  bumid  parla  of  South  Eaalern  Aaia,  and  u 
tliey  are  worih  muoh  in  England,  tbey 
are  often  ixported.  The  closer  Ihey  are 
confined,  the  better  uill  be  their  condi'ion 
on  reaching  the  pUce  of  destination.  They 
are  not  much  cultivated  by  Europeans  in 
their  Indian  gerilens,  the  eiotic  flnwers  of 
their  native  land  being  most  thought  of, 
but  Dr.  Mason  truly  snys  they  might  be  a 
rich  acquisition  lo  our  tropical  parterres-  The 
Teunasierim  Provinoea  abound  in  air-planla  or 
orchids,  moat  of  which  grow  on  trees  and  are 
3      .  ,  .  -   -5  ^>  - 


JEBOLim. 

'^pkjttt  net  pnaaitM.  Mon  IIuid  fifty  differ* 
nit  ipMlM  hare  boon  d«tmbed,  &m  thete 
«n  probublj  e>  mrnij  more  unkuovii  to  icience. 
The  flowen  of  lome  of  the  •peeiet  are  gnmt 
favoriie*  wiifa  tfaeBurmcaeand  aro  aought  after 
to  B'lorD  tba  hm'r.  Tlie  fiumtan  buokt  lay 
Ibat  tha  tree*  aroond  Kin^  WBttmndrii'i  her- 
witaj^  were  eoverrd  with  orohida,  ai>d  that 
aftrr  heiuf;  pluokMl  ther  would  raiHin  their 
fragaooe  Mven  diija.  They  are  very  numeroua 
in  the  ADdHman  islandi,  wbare,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  houra,  a  vnrt  number  can  b«  oui]«cted. 
The  following  are  figured  by  Wight — A.  eylin- 
dricuni,  1744;  Liudleyaiium,  1B77  ;  radi- 
coaum,  B17t  and  Wightianum,  1669  and 
Bosliui^li  and  Voigt.  notice  ti^hi  eprdea. 

JSHIDSS  AFKINE.    WpU. 

With  large  Toae  coloured  flowen,  of  Aatam, 
Nepal  Mtid  the  Khaasia  HilU.— foi^J.  631- 

.£KIDBii  &UPUl,LAC£[JM.  S. 

Growaoii  treeaand  bloasoma  in  Maj. — ^oxh. 
9»  JEeeaclfulta  ami>ulUo-a. 

BRIDES  i;OENUlUM.    R. 

Ill  hoRca  and  eaatern  Bengal- 

JEKIl>E8  GUrrATUM. 

Perida  Mnra,  Tbl.  tijn.  8acco1abiam  rela- 
aum.  A  lofty  partiaitio  epeciea,  growiog  on 
tiroa  nsar  T>Rcm.'-^B"iti.  p,  *7 1. 

^BlDiiSMtiLTllLOaUM,   R. 

Alariieand  biautiful  ipeoiea of  Silhet  with 
lariie  purote  and  white  flower. — Rotb.  m,  476. 

£RIDE:J  ODOHA  rUU,  Lour.  A  swertlj 
fragrani  plant,  with  lar^e  white  Bowere,  wiib  a 
tinge  of  rote.  It  ia  met  with  at  Dacca,  the 
Khattya  Hilla,  ('hittagong  ;  in  the  Bomhav 
6haU,  on  the  Mnhabakshwar  Hilla,  Trnm- 
■rrim,  Uoulmpin,  Cliina  and  Cochin- China  ; 
the  flowera  hang  iu  long  rxceme*  of  a  light 
feeh  oolout  and  ipottrd,  from  lix  inobea  to  a 
foot  long.  They  grow  from  the  aiila  of  the 
leevea,  appen-ing  in  April  and  Uey.—yeigl. 
631.  M8.fl». 

BRIDES  PAHiIDUU.  R.  Found  on  treee 
in  Chiitaaoni;  huh  Eaitern  Benjrai. 

.£B1DI!:S  KADTAIUM.  «.  Found  dn  treea 
JD  the  Gangetic  dflia. 

.£KIDii:8  R08TBATUU.  Roxi.  filotiomi 
in  April  xnd  Moyin  Silhet. 

JIKIDES  SUAVEOLKNS.  Rex6.  Found 
on  tree!  in  Cliittagong,  has  very  fragrant  Bowers 
alt  the  yeiir  lona. 

iEBIUKB  TESSELATUM.  Ifigil.  With 
large  flowera  of  a  Rreeoiah  yellow,  grows  in 
the  Circare — foiffl.  Sec  Cymbidium.  Epioden- 
dnim.   ^i-eodadei.  SacculabiDm. 

ZEOLITES. 
I)«Ti-gol> BniD.  I  Dew-gola,        ...  Hnu). 

Tbeae  are  not  unoomnton  in  the  posaeaiion 
of  hindna,  who  worahip  them.  The  guardian 
of  a  teniple  allowed  Baron  de  Bode,  a  flat 
bbok  itooo  Id  the  rectM  of  the  window,  wbiob 


appeusd  to  be  an  arolite,  waiting  lenrri 
poaiidi,  and   itt  bira  into  the  aeeret  of  ita 

wonderful  properlica,  namely,  that  of  being 
propitioua  to  motbera  who  with  to  be  bleuad 
with  a  numeroua  family,  and  who,  on  preaaing 
it  to  the  heart,  muet  recite  aome  prayers.  Thia 
peculiarity  bears  tome  recemfalance  to  what  it 
tolil  of  the  temple  of  Nalga\£aol,  at  Emeata, 
on  the  Onintea,  in  FboBnicia.  ^rolitea  have  in 
general  played  a  eontpicnout  part  in  the  early 
reliiciona  of  the  Semitic  oationa.  There  are  iwa 
Taritiet  of  sSroliUre  or  meteorites,  that  bare 
been  aeen  to  fall  from  tpaoe.  The  one  cooiitta 
of  atony  maaaea,  often  oonlaining  partiolea  of 
iron,  and  of  these  many  have  been  atucr*ed  in 
their  fall :  the  other  Turiety  ia  composed,  lor 
the  most  part,  of  Iron.  The  actual  fall  of  iroa 
airolite*  hat  been  but  rarely  witnctted,  tboiigb 
many  maaaea  of  metallia  iron  hare  been  fouud 
on  tlie  eaith'a  turfece,  of  ibe  mtteodc  origin 
of  whiob  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Since  I8&8 
three  meteora  bare  been  teen  lo  fall,  on  the 
tonihem  part  of  the  peninaula  of  India.  One 
in  the  Nellore  ColUctorate,  aoothrr  in  the 
extreme  tonth,  pieoea  of  which  have  been 
toitged  in  the  Madrat  Muacum.  and  one  on  the 
21st  Beptrmber  1669,  in  the  Uuddoor  taluk  of 
the  Mysore  country,  the  piaeea  of  which  hara 
been  lodged  in  the  Mysore  Museum  at  Biinga- 
lore.  The  falling  of  the  following  meleort  in 
India  kas  been  ettabliahad. 

Iba.   On. 

Deo.  13,  179S.  Krsfchnt,  Beoares      &,3M 

Sap.  1808.  Uoradabad,  Bengal 

Feb,    18,  181G.   DuiaIIa,Terri:or7orths 

Fatvala  Kaja S0        .■ 

ITov.  80,  1839.  a.  Fnttehpoor,  Allahsbul         HtBM 
6.  Bittoor  and  Shahpura, 
7B    mUe*  H.   W.  at 

AlUhnbod S.112 

Feb.    IS,  IS27-  Uhow,  Ohaae«pon ^K* 

18S2-3.  Umballk 

AprillS,  ISSa.  Akbarparv, S^MWipor*  86,011 
June    e,lBS8.  ChaQdakkpoaT,  Berar...  11,040 

July   ae,  184S.  ManefnoD,  Euideuh 

Found       1S4S.  Amid,  India 1         901 

Nov.  10^  1 8B0.  Shilks,  Wnt  Bordwan         <8,6W 

Jan.    SS,1BSS.  Mellore,  UsdTM 80       ... 

March  6,  1863.  SegowlM _ ... 

F«b.    28,  1857.  PiToalM^  Msdia* 130       ... 

Dm.    37.  ISar.  Pegu  (Quinggoufc) SLISO 

UitchSS,  1880.  Khergur.  Agra. 

JnlT  14,  I860.  Dnmuinla it     S,EU 

Mar  1>*  )e«l-  a.  Papraasee k      ... 

i.  Bullooah ...     3,400 

e.  Nimbhnneh  (40  miles 

from  Ooruokpcire.) .. 

Sept.  31,  1860.  Haddoor,  H;sor«  Conn- 


As  those  of  less,  1657  and  18(16,  wer*  ant 
to  the  Madrat  and  Myaore  Mutenma,  both  of 
whieb  Dr.  Bslfioi  bad  formed,  and  waa  tken 
in  dia^e  of,  the  account  h«  recoiTed  of  oncof 
them  may  be  giren  from  the  Ber.  H.  8. 
Taylor's  letter  wko  thus  wrote : — Near  the 
villagoef  PamalkeinthlsTslook,  taro  meteorio 
tloiHa  bad  falleB-     Botk  fell  on  3Uard«y,  the 


U&etFtbnmj,  18fi7,  >t  abovt  noM  aUttle 
mtk  eut  of  the  village  of  ParnallM,  L«iitade 
Nortk,  ueonliiig  10  tb«  OoTentmeat  Map,  9' 
U', lioBKiinde,  li"  SI'  oa«t.  The  larger  one 
Ml  I  fe>  aecaodi  befors  tba  (mailer  oi>e,  and 
&■■  two  to  tbree  miles  nortb  of  it.  A«  wm 
waitaL  ftom  tlw  Ikola  it  ouKle  ia  the  itround 
ttat  it  TciJ,  it  csins  from  a  direction  aone 
In  itfntt  vwt  of  Bcwth,  malcing  an  anglo  at 
■tat  15  or  iQ  clcKKM  with  •  line  pertMidi- 
ntu  to  the  Mrlh's  ■urfiioe.  it  itrack  tha 
Mlt  (or  at  leaat  lajr  in  the  bottom  of  the  hale 
■idi  bf  it)  fldtwiait,  OB  Ibe  aide  tkat  ia  moat 
Mm.  Tha  moat  round  or  oooTex  tide  of 
tkt  KBallar  atou*  alao  waa  dowmrard,  th4a 
Uig  tha  poaitioD  thaj  irOHld  natiiral^  aa- 
■M  u  thej  paaaed  witk  fireat  relooit; 
ttmgh  the  reaiatiog  Btmo»pl>eTa.  Tha  larxer 
Maamnkinto  the  earth  when  it  fell,  two 
ta  ud  fire  inehea,  in  a  pwpeDdioutar  direo- 
lica.  Tka  amalkr  one  two  feat  sadeiMht 
Maw.  The  amallw  ona  fell  al»o,  abont  per- 
fMdiealarlj.  Tha  smallar  doea  not  ippeer  in 
■5  tatpeet  iika  ■  frigniant  of  the  larj^  ona. 
TIN  ipHiSo  sravitf  rf  the  amiller  one,  when 
■  fell  vaa  aboDt  S-9.  water  beiai[  the  itaadird 
if  milj'  Ua  obaened  that  the  apscifio  gravitf 
■niiiereaaed  afier  expoauie  to  a  ihower,  aa 
ttil  of  the  smaller  one  »«•.  He  diet  not  try 
ihl  rf  the  larner.  The  oraek  on  the  ooDVf x 
aito(lbebrf(cr  one  ha  did  not  perceive  at  all 
IB  ii  bd  been  wet,  and  Ibeo,  at  ftrat,  it  was 
kri  jart  porceptible.  Afterward*  it  Kradaally 
ifoeii,  be  loppoaea.  owing  to  the  uxidation  of 
tkwin  iron  it  eootaiiis,  perhspi,  however  to 
Ar  eintn.  The  atonea  had  not  bceu  wet  till 
llKjc8»e  ialo  his  handa,  April  Slat.  Thej, 
■A  of  them,  fall  in  eullivatcd  fieUt,  one  of 
■U  had  btMthameied.Tbe  oloek  in  (be  other 
■Mttillatandioii.  The  noiae  arams  to  have 
W  lorifie  to  ibe  Naltvea,  eauaiiig  thoae  near 
hexHeli  from  fear.  It  came  like  tiro  clapa 
iflkiidar,  as  tbey  fell  one  afier  the  other,  aed 
Mtwdng  for  some  tioM,  hut  gr»duallj  grow- 
^:  hi  loud.  Aalbejfell  Ihrouicb  (be  whole 
Aftkof  otn  nlmoaphere,  thii  wonld  natunllj 
hike  mi*.  The  Doiae  appeara  to  ha  to  been 
hoi U  Tutaoorin,  forty  roilea  diatflnl.  At 
t^  placa  nxleen  miles  north,  it  excited  oon> 
I  amUe  iaiemt  amonK  those  abroad  at  the 
Im-  Tbe  noiae  mnat  have  been  (treat,  occa- 
"Mad  b;  tbeir  gfat  Telocity.  Taking  rheir 
■f*<iSe  patity  into  the  aeooont,  say  3-3,  their 
■<M  heiBg  abost  that  of  large  cannon  balJi, 
MM  siknnnea  alio  being  made  for  tbeir 
hng^  ahspe,  from  tha  depth  thej  penetrated 
lb  Mil.  wUob  wns  of  about  common  hard- 
■Withme  who  haTo  obaerred  the  power  of 
l*^MUi«inaiMlieBaca,  will  be  able  to  ealcu- 
■"*■  appaiinstely,  what  that  reloeity  was. 

BtiniHana   that   then   was   nothing   p»- 
MlHrhtb«(Megf  the  atmo^bere.    It  was 


^SCRTMANTHCS. 

a  dear  day.  The  noise  nude  ss  they  oauo- 
through  the  air  made  a  deep  impreaaion  vit. 
the  mbd  of  the  people  in  (hat  region, 
and  was  heard,  as  wns  reported,  along 
the  sea  shore  up  to  Teiuchooly.  They  fell 
Hbout  three  miles  apart  from  enoh  other. 
Tiie  amsUer  one  wsU  hi  about  37  pounds  and 
auiik  in  the  earth,^  wiien  it  fell,  two  het  and 
eiuht  inebea,  Tlie  larger  oae  ii  frotn  three  tO' 
four  times  as  larKe,  and  lunk  in  ilie  earih  two 
feet  an<l  four  iJicbea.  It  struck  ihe  eirtb  fiatwiae. 
The  amaller  one  fell  about  prrpendiculariy. 
The  laricer  &U  (coming  from  the  North  ■  liitlft 
to  the  Weat,)  making  an  an^te,  with  a  per- 
pendicular line,  of  about  fifiean  ilegreea.  Persona 
were  Handing  near  each  place  where  they  fell. 
Many  woiabipped  them.  The  rillagera  gHve  them 
op  U)  bint,  on  condition  that  he  sliould  inform 
jou,  and  save  them  from  trouble  (or  rath>-r 
which  thry  feared  aoroa  officials  migbt  mxke.] 
Dr.  Buist  mentions  that  a  remarkable  nrolite 
fell  at  the  villHge  of  Manignon,  near  Eiilutalind, 
in  K.liandeili.— Sre  Capt.  J.  Abbotl,in  Ul.  As^ 
Traus.  1B14,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  S80— See  also 
account  of  one  which  fait  at  KaJBhrnnndrv  in 
Un<i.  Lit.  Trans.  Vol.  XUI,  p.  IH,  a>.d  Dr. 
Buist'a  lilt  of  Bom  Geo.  Trans.  1850.  Vol. 
IX,  and  Profeieor  Powell's  Eeport,  Brit.  Asa. 
1847  k  185a.— i>r.  ^lui^'e  Cat.  Madras 
Muumm  liteordt.  Ugtort  Matmim  SteeriU. 
Viemu  MuMHm  Litl. 

iBEUA  lANATA.  Juai. 

AchyrantheaUnata.  Linn,  Soxb. 

„    villoea,  Forii. 
Itlecebmm  lanntuin,  Linn. 

Chaja Biro,  i  Slrnt  pulu    ...      Tilt, 

Khnl Due.     Pindi  konda...        TbU. 

Sherubalm.  ...  Kalkal.  Pindi  doada  ...  „. 
Kampole  kln>r        Tuc  | 

This  ia  a  common  weed  growing  ererywhere; 
it  has  woolly,  lilTery  looking  lexvei,  and  oval 
heada  of  white  floweri-  Its  leaves  mixed  with 
otlten  are  uaed  as  greens,  and  it*  rooti  la  a 
demulcent  in  Natife  medioine  — Jaffriy.  Uirjti 
Plan/t.  Voigt.  Wight  alio  figures.^,  brachiatir 
177ft;  floribunda,  177S  ;  jHvanica,  87a  i 
Monaonim,  7S5  ;  and  scandens,  lt\.  Sea 
Vegetalilea  of  Southern  India. 

^SCHYNA.VTHUB,  a  uenue  of  epiphytiral 
plunU.  The  name  whi  given  from  Aischano. 
to  be  Bsbamed,  and  Antboa  a  flower. 

iESCHYNANTHUS  GBANDITLOEtJB. 
Don'i  aytt.  4.  6Stt. 
Jnoarvillea  paraaitioa.  £»«.  Fl.  3.  p.  IIZ. 
Trichoapermum  grutdiflorum.    Zvn.  M 
Ed.   ekiL  Joum.  • 

A  parasitic  plant  with  orimion  yellow  flowers  : 
in  shape  and  aiae  like  thoae  of  Diicitalii  pur- 
purea. Stem  succulent,  amonth  ;  with  swelled 
joints  from  which  flbroui  toota  iisne.  Found 
on  trees  in  8.  Concan- 
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^HCHYNANTHUS  Spetiiet  ?  diStn  from 
the  laet,  io  the  floirers  beine  solilnry  and  much 
smaller.  On  trees  in  Southirn  MHliratlti 
Conntry.  Probebly  B  new  Bprcies.  9ce  Incar- 
TJIlea  :   TrirhoBpermum. 

^SOHYNOMENK.  Linn.  A.  eenus  of  the 
natDral  order  LegMininosffi  from  which  fleteml 
plants  have  been  sepnrated  tooiher  genera  and 
species  si  go  re- allotted. 

^.  aquHticR.   Sox6.  Syn.  of  £.  »pen- 

M.  coccinea.  Linn.  Syn.  of  Aguti  grsndiflow. 

M.  grandifiorS'  Soxb.  Syn.  of  Agati  grandi- 
Hon. 

M.  cannabina.    See  Seabsnia  aculeata.     See 
also  DhsRchi. 

M.  indica.  Burm.  Syn.  of  BesbsDia  i^gypti- 
■     HM,    Pfhs.   » 

./£.iiidimi.  Wall.  Syn.  ofjE.sspera. 

JE.  lagennria.     Lour.     Byn.    of  M.  aspera. 

.^.-suvmi-itfl.     Soxb.    E.  I.  M.   Syn.     of 
Ssaliaoia  j^gyptiaoa.  Pert. 

JE.  trlBora.     Pair.     Syn.    of    Deamodium 
trifiorum. 

M.  sesban,  £iair.  Syn.  of '^bania.Sgyptiaca. 

Ji3CHTN0.\IENE  ASPERA. 

^scnynomene  piiludoia.     Sotrb. 

Shola  alio  BoIb  ...Hibu,  I  Fouk  -  ...Borh. 

Plwol-aola  ...Base.     Attnkedau        ...    H.iL. 

KatikSala „      |  AttoonettM       ...   Tut. 

The  pith,  blown  as  ihola,  is  u<ed  for  light 
hats  ;  botila  covera,  and  omamenta  ;  maoy  of  the 
latt  sent  to  ihe  Paris  Exiiibition  of  ias7,  pre- 
sented the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of 
ivory,  carvings.  Mr.  Jeffrey  under  the  Tamil 
name  of  Suddagkterag,  Jeacrihes  il  as  a  her- 
baceous perennial,  tlie  leaflets  of  wiiirh  are 
Uted  as  ^reeni.  It  springs  up  spimtaoeDUsly 
in  the  Burmah  rioe-lields,  esptciHlly  in  tbe 
Tharawaddy  diilrict,  and  affords  an  excellrnt 
hemp.— itfat/nu  Sjk.  J»r.  He/iort  ef  1855. 
O'Shauffinetiy,  page  iVi.  Roxb.  McQillMd. 
See  Carving ;  Vegetables. 

.^THEK,     See  Osiris.  Sati. 

.ffll'HIOPIA.  "tho  country  or  land  of  the 
■an  ■"  from  Atl,  coatraotioa  of  Aditi/a-  M^y^i 
may  bare  the  same  etymology,  Aitia.  &ee 
Bamitie  races.  Aditya.  India- 

JUTiLES.  Stones  worshipped  as  sacred 
objects,     Bee  Salei^rama.     Aerolites. 

APA,  akao  API,  Ab&b.  A  poisonous 
serpent. 

AFGHAN.  A  name  applied  in  Europe  to 
tba  TBtions  peoples  in  Afghanistan.  They  are 
msbomedans,  ha>ing  been  converted  to  this 
ueed  Kilhin  half  a  crntury  from  the  Rrit  pro- 
■tulgatw>  Bf  that  religion,  but  they  are  not  one 
Mople  and  tliey  ba*e  scarcely  erer,  for  any 
lengthened  period, rendered  a  common  obedience 
to  one  ruler.  In  the  territories  known  as  Af- 
ghanistan are  four  principat  loirns,  Kabul, 
Ghizni,  Kandahar  and  Hrrut,  and  the  prevailing 
langiuge  is  Ptishtuoi  Piikbta;  but  the  routes  of 


APOHAK. 

the  great  race  migrations  and  of  ihe  large  armies 
under  Aleiaoder  and  his  succeisors,  under 
Tiniour,  l^abcr  and  Nadir  Shah,  were  throii^la 
these  coantries,  and  thrse  racre  and  conquer— 
orfl  all  left  remnants  and  colouiea  behind  them, 
who  have  n«ver  up  to  the  preseot  day  amalga- 
mated, and  parts  of  whose  langnagrs  remain 
distinct.  Tbnugh  no  mention  is  made  of 
Kabul,  Alexander  in  his  advance  to  the  Indas 
must  have  passed  close  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city.  Even  in  his  time,  the  countrtrB 
through  which,  after  croaaiog  the  Indus  at 
Atlock,  he  passed  southward  to  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  were  inhabited  by  numernue  smalt 
nations  and  tribes.  We  reati  of  the  Malli,  the 
people  of  the  Multan  of  to-day  ; — the  Oxy- 
draeete,  the  people  of  Ouloh  ;  the  Cathei,  the 
Katheri  of  Diodorus  !iiculns,~lh«  preaent 
Khetri  tribe.  As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  over 
to  Taxilas,  on  the  east  side,  AmbisHciea,  kin;;  of 
the  Indian  raounlaineera,  whom  Keniiell  su|i- 
posea  to  be  anceatois  of  the  Ghickers.  sent  am- 
basindors  nith  presents  to  him.  From  tha 
conflux  of  the  Ascesines  with  the  Imtus,  Alex- 
Riidcr  passed  through  the  countries  of  the 
Sogdi,  Musicani,  Oiycani,  Sindomanni  and 
Patalans,  and  seems  to  have  encountered  ibe 
nomade  races  in  BnlunliiatHn.  This  Tariely  of 
tribes  and  nations  has  been  a  feature  of  those 
regions  from  the  most  ancient  time.  Several  of 
their  races  are  alluded  to  in  the  Mudra  Aak- 
shiisn,  or  Signet  of  Ihe  Minister,  an  ancient 
political  drama  in  sancrit  by  Visakhadntta, 
perhaps  of  the  I2ih  century,  in  which  the 
events  rrlate  to  the  history  of  Ctiandragapie, 
the  Sandracotius  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Ule. 
Rakshasa  was  the  minister  of  Nanda  and  after- 
warila  of  Obandragupta.  And  in  the  soene, 
where  Viradha  Gupta  visits  Bakshasa  he  w 
asked, 

Rak.— What  newB  from  Paabpspur. 

Vir.— I  have  not  much  to  tell  Sir  : 

Whors  ahull  I  caiiiniecc<!. 

Kak.—With  Cboadngupta'i  iMitrj  in  tbe  cit;. 

Wbatnvat  my  ageata  since  havs  dooe,  iaform  me. 

Vir.  —Tan  will  remembar.  Sir,  when  in  dosa  l«agu* 

United  by  Clianakja,  Parvateswara 

And  Chaodnutupta  iu  alliiuCF,  led 

Thuir  f.irce  agaisit  the  oity,— a  wild  mnltilnde 

Of  St^at,  Yavanas  and  moantaineara 

The  fierce  Kambojas,  with  the  tribes  who  dwell 

Beyond  the  weatem  ■treama  and  Fersian  hoati 

Puured  on  ua  lika  a  deluge. 

These  Snkas  of  the  bindas  cannot  ba  Otbei 
than  the  Sacenr  9akai  of  claasioal  geography. 
They  are  frequently  oamed  in  varioiu  woika 
and  aeera  to  .have  been  known  on  tbe  border* 
of  India  or  in  its  weatem  diatrinta  in  the  first 
century  preeeding  Gbriaiianily.  VikranuHJitya, 
King  of  Ougein,  being  known  as  the  Sukari  nr 
enemy  of  the  Baese,  bis  sra  dates  B.  C-  5&, 
and  it  would  appear  that  about  thia  date,  some 
northera  tribes  had  settled  themKlrei  tloatf 
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AFGR.VS. 

Ik  Iiidu*,  constituting  the  Inilo-Sfythi 
hmui.  Their  kttempt  to  peaelrBte  fuiiher 
tie  Mit,  by  vaj  of  Kanileah  and  Mntwa,  n 
Bat  im^irabably  arrested  by  Vikramaditirn, 
■Imei-  the  fpithel  Sakari.  Tho  Sxcte  iire  sup- 
Med  bj  Froreisor  Lasaen  to  be  the  Bzu 
Tutan  ffho  were  expelled  about  160  B.  C 
(nm  tba  Hi  valle;  by  the  Yuetchi  or  Wiiitt 
Sua  wkom  he  supposes  to  be  tlie  Tochari 
Ifta DKiipyintc  Tnhia  or  Bogdiana  for  a  limt, 
ihcy  m  further  alaied  by  the  Chinrae  to  hare 
IwadriTen  thenee  also  by  the  Yen)iar>  some 
inn  iFterwards,  and  to  have  catHblished  Ihem- 
Klmin  Kiprn,  in  which  name  Lassen  recoj;- 
lin  tfx  Kophen  valley  in  Kohisian.  The 
ton  Tmnas,  in  the  same  poem,  is  in  modem 
tiwi  ipplied  by  hindus  of  Northern  India 
H  Bubomadana  of  erery  description,  but  in 
ih  ibore  quotation  and  m  works  prior  to  the 
nkoBiedsn  era,  some  other  people  muat  hare 
ten  iniriided.  The  interpretation  of  the  word 
tr  Sir  W.  Jonei,  is  loniana  or  Asifltio  Greeks, 
ndlbere  are  some  considerations  in  its  favour, 
iltka^  the  chief  nrgunietit  in  its  behaif  is  the 
ciidifljof  attaeliiux  it  to  any  orher  people. 
Vtt  Riouiitsiueers,  or  Kiratas  of  the  quotation 
n;  JUK  come  from  any  pait  of  India.  They 
iRtnawn  in  cliiBBical  ^eojtmphy  aa  Ihe  Cir- 
Ante  or  the  Cirrodea,  the  latter  in  Sogdinna, 
■nttheOiUB.  "the  Kambojas  aie  the  people 
rftbe  Aruhoiia,  or  north  exstern  province  of 
fan.  The  aits  of  the  Bahilcaa,  as  they 
•n  Imned  in  the  text,  is  explained  in  the 
Mibbinl,    and    the     Pamsikaa    speiik     for 

IkMelTM. 

TW  same  Afghan  by  which  the  tribes  are  at 
jwwi  known  does  not  however  give  any  aid  in 
fn^f  their  orifcin.  lis  mBieitiK  and  deriva- 
lioe,  sn  both  quite  undetermined.  According 
0  Me  uippomtion  it  is  the  Arabic  plural  of  the 
ntififfian,  which  is  said  to  have  been  appli- 
Bt  to  them  about  the  lime  of  SulUn  Ahri  Said 
t'lbence  of  Jongia  Khan,  because  of  their 
HMtintly  diaunited  state  amon^  themselves  ; 
■id  thera  is  in  Hyderabad  a  great  body  or 
Um  people'!  deecendants,  who  usually  reco^ 
aneililiaithe  derivation  oF  theword.  Theprimi- 
tiKiriheorthe  Afghans,  was  called  a  Taifah,  a 
*ttilwUdi  oorreaponds  with  that  of  nation. 
T^  tnt  division  of  this  primitive  tribe  are 
*fcd  Farqah,  tribe ;  and  the  sub^iviaions  of 
tUi,  tinh  or  brsn^es. — Some  of  the  Afghans 
WniBMited  that  they  are  remnantsof  oneof  the 
T/I^ew  tribet,  and  in  thia  view,  Ihej  do  not 
■tpt  to  the  deaiznation  of  Ban-i-Iarail,  which 
<(  mmc  doea  not  inclnda  the  Tabndi  or  Jew, 
«*Co«BtBjomsterna(p.  233-834)  states,  that 
•Wjiftna  that  Neb u chad nezur  after  the  des- 
t^uonof  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  removed 
^MitoBamean,  and  that  their  present  name 
"Whoi  their  leader  Afghana,  who  wm  ton 
« tke  «^  of  Atof  (Sotomon's  wizir,)  who 
37 
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was  the  son  of  Berkin.  Mr,  Mnsson,  however. 
(Journeys,  Vol.  i.  p.  xii-iv.)  explains  that  the 
introduction  of  the  niahomedan  faith,  with  the 
legends  and  trxiiition)  of  that  religion,  his  in- 
duced all  the  Afjihana  to  pretend  to  a  descent 
from  the  Jewish  patriarchs  end  kings, — a  pedi- 
gree, however,  which  Ur.  Massun  regarda  aa 
only  due  lo  their  vanity,  and  which  doea  not 
require  to  be  too  seriously  exHRiioed.  Tn 
another  sense,  ihey  affirm  that  they  ate  all  Ban* 
i-Ierael,  or  chihlren  of  Isriiel,  whioh  merely 
means  that  thfy  are  not  beatheni ;  for  they 
elHrm  Christians,  although  not  acknowledging 
their  prophet:,  and  Shins,  whom  they  revile 
aa  heretics,  to  be,  equally  with  themselves,  Bnn- 
i-lsrael,  although  they  exclude  Bindiis,  Chines^ 
and  ail  idulaters. — He  says  nt  another  place, 
that  Ihe  terra  AfKbiia  is  acknowledged  by  a 
multitude  of  triiies  apeaking  the  same  dialect, 
— the  Pushtoo  or  Afghani,  but  that  the  term  it- 
self has  no  known  signification,  end  it  mani< 
festly  borne  by  many  people  of  very  ditferent 
oriifin,  though  the  people  are  said  tocall  them- 
aelvee  Pushtoon.  General  Kennedy  observes 
that  all  arguments  on  the  claim  of  the  Afghans 
to  Hebrew  descent  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
consideration  of  their  real  history.  Our  most 
eminent  modem  oriental,  Mountstuart  Elphin* 
stone  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  M.  Dickinson  (Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  17.  p.  246.J  rfjeet 
it  ;  and  in  Lieuienant  Leech's  valuable  voca- 
bulary of  the  languages  nest  of  the  Indus  (Pro- 
ceedingsof  the  Bombay  Geographical  Soeietyfor 
ISS8),  he  stalcstbat  the  Afigbena  were  "original- 
ly a  Turkish  or  Mnghul  nation,  but  that,  at  pre- 
sent, they  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Ohaur,  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Kbiiji, 
and  the  Ferao- Indian  tribes  dwelling  between  the 
easiern  bmnche.s  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Indus."  Hespecting  tlie 
tribe  of  Joseph,  Ihe  Eusufzye,  noticed  among 
I  hem,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  they 
have  been  settled  only  about  300  years  on  the 
tipper  parts  of  the  Indus,  having  been  origin- 
ally emigrants  from  the  country  of  the  Balii- 
ehes,  about  Kelat-i-Nassir.  (Kennedy's  Bihno- 
logioal  Essays,  p.  7.]  In  India,  these  people 
and  their  descendaats  have  always  been  known 
as  Pathan  (Butan  P)  and  they  tbemaelvea  in- 
variably assume  the  honoriSc  designation  of 
Khan.  Some  of  tbem  are  known  also  in  India, 
as  Rohilla.  Recent  travellers,  Bumes,  Masaon, 
and  Perrier,  met  with  tribea  who  claim  k 
Grecian  descent.  Acoordtng  to  Bnrnea,  the 
Mir  of  Badnkhahai],  the  chivf  of  Darwas  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  chiefs  eastward  <^ 
DarwBE  who  occupy  the  provincea  of  Kulab, 
ShuKhnan,  and  Wakhan,  north  oftheOiasi 
also  the  hill  ftatea  of  Ghitnl,  Gilgit  and  Ii- 
kardo,  are  all  held  by  chiefs  who  claim  a 
Oreoian  descent.  The  vhole  of  the  princes 
who  clum  deacent  iiOD  Alexander  &»  Tajika, 


who  iDhabited  the  oountr;  before  it  wu  over- 
ran by  Turk!  or  Tftrtu  tribei.  The  Tajiks, 
now  Mahoin*!)!"!!*,  regard  Aluxaailer  aa  a  pro- 
phet. I'he  BadakabsD  family  are  fair  but  pre- 
Mot  nothinic  ID  form  or  feiitiire  reMnibliati  the 
Qn-ek.  They  me  not  unlike  ibe  modero  Per- 
sian, and  there  ia  a  deciilKd  eontraat  betweeo 
them  and  tbe  Turk  and  UEbek. 

Orj  thii  point  however  Qeneral  Ferrier(Jouf- 
My,  p.  p.  I6S-33  mentiona  that  on  reach- 
ing Qasergah  he  was  much  iiirpriicd  to  find 
then  a  trnall  encampmcDt  of  persons  io  tbe 
dress  of  Utbrka,  but  whose  confiKU^ation  of 
features  cleurly  indieated  quite  snotiier  origin. 
Id  ounveredtiaoa  with  ibem  ihcy  stated  that  they 
were  the  descendaota  of  tlia  Tunuiea  (Qneka) 
whom  Aleiander  tbe  Orent,  Isksndvr  Roomi, 
bad  left  in  thete  countries;  and  wben  ho  heard 
this  hn  reeollecteil  that  Uaroo  Polo,  and  after 
him  Bumes,  aa  well  as  other  writers  on  oriental 
history,  menlianed  the  esiatenoe  of  Maoedonian 
tribes  wbioh  had  settled  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  He  wtabrd  to 
oonTiDoe  myself  tbst  they  hsd  not  been  led  into 
error  on  this  subject ;  and,  frnm  the  replies  hs 
received  to  the  numerous  questions  be  put  to 
these  people,  he  was  oonTinred  of  the  exi«t«iioe 
oftheresl  descendants  of  the  snoient  Greek* 
in  those  coantriea.  These  Yuaanes  an  not 
isolated  and  dispersed  hero  and  there  but  are 
vnitcd  in  tribes,  oBCupjiaii  >  eonsidersbla  tract 
of  country  ;  notbinK,  however,  either  in  their 
laoKi'itce  or  thnir  habits,  betrays  their  origin. 
They  are  raussulmana,  and  have  tlie  reputation 
of  being  somewhat  fanatical,  and  are  not  held 
IB  muoh  oonsideration  by  tbe  TsTtars,  amongst 
whom  they  are  settled,  but  they  are  respected, 
for,  like  their  ancestors,  thry  are  brave,  and  the 
consequences  of  their  hatred  are-  terrible  to 
those  who  are  the  object  of  it.  Burnes,  while 
admitting  the  existenoe  of  the  descendants  of 
these  Greeks  in  Central  Asia,  appears  to  doubt 
whrtberaome  of  their  chiefs  are,  as  they  affirm, 
the  dMOrndants  of  Alexander,  for  tbe  historians 
of  the  son  of  Philip  aaaure  us  that  he  left  do 
heir  to  reap  the  fruita-of  bia  immenae  conquests. 

Alexander  built  a  oity  in  his  route  eastwards 
iownrds  the  Indus  to  which  ha  gave  bis  own 
Same,  but  the  name  it  now  bearaandila  psitiou- 
lar  site  have  be«n  lost.  It  was  called  Alex- 
andria near  the  Caneaana,  and  Rennel  points 
to  Bamian  as  the  quarter  in  which  hf>  would 
place  it.  General  Perrier,  howerer.  mentiona  tbnt 
Ihe  fortified  town  of  Herat,  ia  aupposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  he 
doea  not  quote  his  authority.  This  city,  he 
teils  us,  ia  a  quadrangle  of  Similes  lung  on 
the  north  and  south  aides,  and  lather  more 
wi  the  east  and  west.  Its  extent  would  he 
immeose  if  all  the  suburbs  were  included, 
fiar^nlarly  those  stretching  to  the  west  of  the 
town  twjrinid  t^  j^uwAHli-i-Ir»ki    iUter  the 
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dfath  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  Persia  as  well  aa 
Syria,  fell  10  the  lot  of  Beleucus  Nicator,  wh^ 
establiibad  the  dynasty  of  the  Seteiiciiln. 
Antioobus  Soter  succeeded  Seleucua  Nicator, 
and  in  the  reiitn  of  hia  auocesaor,  Antiochus 
Theos,  ArsHoea,  a  &DvthiBn,wbo  came  fnui  tha 
north  of  tbe  Sea  of  Azoff,  induced  the  Persians 
to  throw  off  the  Greek  ynke,  founded  the 
Pnrthinn  empire,  snd  made  KhHgea  his  cspitok 
This  was  likewise  the  period  of  tbe  foundalioa 
of  the  Baotrisn  kingiiom  by  Tncoilotus,  tha 
Kovernor  of  it,  who  finding  himself  out  off 
from  Syria  by  the  fersisn  revolution,  declared 
hia  iniiepeodence.  Arsacbs  ia  called  Aaleh  by 
BHsterii  wrttKra,  and  ia  sMd  to  fauve  been  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings-  When 
he  gained  tbe  kingdom,  it  is  said  he  promised 
to  exact  no  tribute  and  merely  to  oonsider 
himself  as  the  bead  of  a  confedaraoy  of  prioceSt 
united  for  tbe  double  object  of  maintaining 
their  independence  and  freeing  Persia  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  This  ia  tha  oommencement  of 
that  era  of  Persian  history  called  by  Eastern 
writers,  Malook-ul-Tuaif,  or  oommon-wealtk 
ofiribes.  In  A.  D-  906,  Bhages  was  taken 
by  Ismsil,  founder  of  tbe  Samanee  dynasty.  It 
oeaaed  now  to  be  a  a«at  of  empire,  and  in  A 
D.  967,  became  tha  capital  of  tbe  house  of 
Sbemgur,  a  r^ce  of  petty  princes  who  maintaia- 
i  a  kind  of  indepeudence.  tfhile  tbe  dynaities 
r  Saman  snd  Dilemee  divided  tbe  empire  of 
eraia.  It)  A.  D.  1027,  Bbiieet  ivaa  the  laat 
inquest  of  Mnhmood  of  GhuEui.  (SiiUi'i  Die. 
Maleol»'t  Hut.  qf  ftrna,  qMoled  M  Ftrritn 
Jouneyip.  55.J  The  history  ortheUnda  atlja- 
cent  to  l(abul  iiurinK  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  Tollowing  tbe  present  era,  ia  hut 
little  indicated  in  books,  but  bssbeen,  to  a  coa- 
siderable  extent,  traceil  out  by  aereral  learned 
men,  Mr.  Jaraea  Prinsep.  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinu-p, 
Piofessors  Wilson  and  Lassen  from  ooint  of 
Greek,  Arian,  Baotrian,  Scythian,  Partho-Scytta- 
&,rio- Parthian  b  Indo-Soythifln  kings  and 
dynasties,  whioh  tberesearohesof  Sir  Alexander 
Bunies,  Mr.  Masson,  Generals  Court  and  Ven- 
tura bad  broui{ht  to  light,  as  also  from  tfaaen- 
lirsvinKs  on  rocks  and  on  relics  found  in  topes 
in  all  the  regions  around  Kabul.  The  cbarse- 
in  which  these  legends  are  engraved  are 
Arian  or  Bactrian,  Greek,  and  SanaeriL  On 
ooina,  theta  ara  sometime*  single,  but  many 
dynasties  adopted  bi-lioKual  I^enda,  Arian 
and  Grevk,  or  Greek  and  Sjinscrit,  the  Greek 
beooming  iiradoally  more  baibaraua  towards 
the  present  era,  until  at  length,  it  heoama 
HninleUigible,  Mr.  Prinsep  considers  it  as 
established  that  the  Arian  or  Bactrian  lan- 
guage was  long  tbe  vernaonlar  of  tlie  Paro- 
pamiaiin  rauxe,  of  Kabul,  and  perhaps  of  Herat 
and  Esnilnbar,  up  to  iha  Indus,  for  it  has  been 
found  in  tiie  topes  of  Msnikhyala  in  the  fa^jab 
aadonUwiwdiftt  BamiaD.    Unlike  the  Or«k 
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■1  teteril,  it  U  wiittm  like  the  Semitic 
ttprn  tnm  right  to  left  bnt  the  letters  being 
tttip  Mpuale,  they  vootd  at  pleasura  be 
irilMibMi  right  to  teh,  and  the  eudomi  of 
■dnt  nee*,  on  this  point,  were  T«riou>.  The 
Mi»l  Sicek  wu  written  '•Itemtttetv,  ee  ■ 
||gi^  b  dTaini,  *«<l  too^  of  TaaMn  kinK* 
ipMnne  jearssinee,  conteiD  intcriptiona  in 
Smtchanolen,  mitten  from  ripbt  lo  left. 
Ttt  KoDjt-iliHi*  who  adapted  the  Byriin  cbar- 
Mm  «nt«  it  in  line*  downwarda  like  the 
(Uml  TheArian  ebanici«r  wn>  adopted  fint 
MtkcoJatof  iheOreek  kin^  from  Eocraitilea 
iMitsUcrmea*.  £t  waa  thea  taken  up  by  the 
liT>bai,  who  CFowed  the  FaropKiniiui,  Imaua 
IT  Hindu  Kiitb,  and  alM  by  Pirthiaoa  whu  aa- 
aflal  ibar  indapeodeoce  in  AfKhaniitan.  The 
Im  i^babet  character,  in  the  courK  of  yean, 
Ntaiu  hire  nndergooe  a  lAiinge,  aod  the 
M*  Inni  are  not  to  be  recoifniMd  in  later 
Ht,  Bor  the  aame  epitkeis  and  titlea,  and  the 
BwipliDBa  diMoTeiwl  in  topta  are  all  in  the 
b«Mipl«  thouiib  later  ohaTictcr.  Mr-  Jamea 
lmf,Ur.  H.  T-  Frinaepaoil  Profeaeor  Wil- 
aakweeoBaideredtliiiAriaii  langnftip:  ^o  bave 
idoMaJlaity  aritb  Sunacrit,  but  Dt-  Moore  baa 
anily  pot  fonh  tbat  it  ia  Hebrew.  It  teems 
Kbie  mperteded  the  ancieat  Binacrit  of  the 
'^gflioka,  which  was  adopted  by  Aga- 
mhtud  Pantaleon,  tbe  Hrst  of  wbom  we 
W,  (na  ibe  pirn  Oraik  slyle  of  bin  other 
Ml,  lo  hire  bean  one  of  the  earlieit  of  the 
QvQHkiogt.  After  them,  however,  Saoicrit 
*«a«n  were  rntirrly  diauasd.  Menaader,  tha 
bmliidita  conqueror,  never  te«ma  to  have 
nid  aiih  the  tanttuage  of  A*oka,  from  which 
ontMliiioe  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinaep  infera  that  the 
tectcn  on  tbe  coins  of  Aftathocles  and  Pan* 
Wan  nn  not  vernacular,  but  had  been  in- 
Mud  by  tbe  Indian  sovereigns,  who,  foUow- 
■(  tkt  flit  Chandra  Qupta,  retained  dominion 
**lhepnvincea  iseded  by  the  first  Beleuena, 
Millba;  were  reatored  by  Asoka  to  the  Great 
Mm^m.  At  Hanikhyala,  where  there  is 
*  laft  wtidly  bnilt  of  qnarr>ed  atones  and 
IWaaMnt,— a  gnat  cupola,  60  f«et  high  and 
lis  It  SSO  feet  in  oironmfertDoe  was  opened 
tf  BaKral  Yentan,  but  there  are  firieen  other 
m' Maflcr  eupolaa  there,  which  vera  opetied 
Iffltasnl  Conrt.  HtHinments  of  the  atme 
Win  net  with  atKawal  pindi  (inthePanjab) 
■  tki  Hmra  country  west  of  Kabnl,  at  Jela- 
kM,  Ingaaa,  Kabul,  Bamesn  and  in  the 
Dghr  Pass.  Many  of  thoae  weat  of  Kabul 
*n  opeaed  by  Ur.  Aaaaon.  In  one,  N. 
!•  I  af  the  Tillage  whiefa  was  opened  by  Qf 
■■I  Cent,  a  sovlptnred  atone  was  found,  in 
Afa  skaraeters,  akmir  with  itoman  ooins  and 
*A»«(  KadpbiaM  and  Kanerkas,  a  faot  al(me 
iiiM  hi  indieata  that  tbe  lerrttoriea  around 
WkMu4a  the  away  of  mleisof  varied 
am,   iH«g  the  Mtriicit  of  thcN  vwt 


tnccetaors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Alex* 
ander'*  death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  tbe 
year  883  B.  C.  Uii  empire,  though  only  of 
ten  yeara  growth,  was  not  tranaient.  Ht> 
ooloniea  and  tlieir  insliiutious,  manners  and 
langniiKe  bad  a  lastiait  action  in  oantml  Asi*i 
th«  effet^  of  which  were  felt  Tor  at  least  fire 
hundred  yean  sfter  hia  deceatn,  Thouiih  ha 
left  his  brother  Arideui  and  the  poitliumous 
child  of  Bashana  or  itoxana,  called  AleLnrider,' 
ndlber  of  tbeee  suoeeeded  him,  for  bis  military 
commandanis  aiaumed  sovereifcn  power,  aad  in 
B.  C.  819,  Atitigonus  assumed  the  regal  title 
of  kinfr  of  Aaiii. 

Ill  B.  0.  306,  Beleuens  gained  ■  great  vie- 
tory  over  Nieenor,  a  llrutfnant  of  Antigonaa, 
and  followed  it  np  by  seiiinK  and  adding  to  hit 
own  provernmeiit,  the  whole  of  Media,  Uyrcania, 
Parthia,  Bactria,  end  Aria,  and  all  the  eoniitriee 
aa  ^  aa  the  Indus.  In  SOS,  he  crossed  that 
liver  to  males  war  on  Chandra  Qupts,  who, 
during  these  contentious,  had  expelled  the  Gre- 
cian garriiona  from  the  Panjal),  and  ao  had  re- 
ooveied  that  country  Tor  the  native  aove?rigne 
of  India.  Seieuoua  being  called  to  a  final 
atruggle  with  Anti){Ouui,  made  a  hasty  peace 
with  Chnndra  Gupta,  ceding  the  Panjab  as  far 
aa  the  Indud.  Accoiding  to  Strabo,  Arachotia 
was  also  ceded,  but  this  seems  doubtrul. 
Kuchchee  to  tbe  Bolsn  Fats  with  the  valley  of 
tbe  Indus  may  have  been  tbe  rejiion  ceded.  Se- 
lencus  drove  Antigoiius  intn  Phn^ia,  where  b« 
WIS  defeatetl  and  slain  in  301  B.  C  Scleums 
Nicator  was  asaasainaied  in  280  B.  C-  by 
Ptolemy  CeraunuB,  from  which  date  tbe  whole 
or  Asia  to  the  Indus  end  Jaxartea  was  uoder 
tbe  Srrian  king  Antiochus  Soter,  who  from 
380  to  261  B.  C.  reigned  undisturbed  over  the 
same  territory,  and  left  it  to  his  son  Aotiochua 
Theoa. 

In266oT8G6  B.  C,  Bactria  declared  for  in- 
dependattoe  under  Theodelua  or  Drodotua. 
Parthia  followed  about  the  year  250  B.  0. 
under  the  rule  of  Annces,  who  is  virionsly 
described  aa  a  native  of  Soghd,  as  a  Baelrian, 
and  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  aa  of  Bxlkh,  this  last 
author  adding  that  the  dynasty  was  known  aa 
Balkharenees  oi  PahlflviBn.  He  uaed  Greek 
only  on  hit  coins  and  in  bis  public  letters  and 
oorrrsponileDre.  Hii  coinage  ia  ordinarily  with 
the  head  of  tbe  aovereign  on  one  side  and  only 
one  coin  haa  a  lingual  ioaeriptioa.  Great  king 
ot  kinga  tm  a  tiUe  first  adopted  by  Mithftda- 
tesll. 

Arsaeea  I,  B.  C-  204-2fiO.  the  fint  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings,  «  native  of  Balkh,  revolted 
under  Antioehua  Theot,  is  suppoaed  to  hare 
bam  killed  ia  aetioo  with  Ariarathri  of 
Cappidoeia,  but  the  date  and  circnmataaeea 
not  known, 

ArsNcea  II,  (Artabanua  F)  ton  of  Aiaaeet  I, 
about  B.  C.  980,  iX  flitt  cxtoided  tbe  Par- 
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thian  empire  but  «ras  aflerwardB  driven  into 
Hyroenia  by  Autiochiia  Mnftnus  ia  B.  C.  21? ; 
allyiog  biiuseir  with  tbe  Scftbiana  he  reoovereU 
Fartbia. 

Arsaees  It[,  B.  C.  196,  called  Priapatrua 
or  PbriadBTiua,  aon  of  Araacea  II  reifined  16 
years,  left  three  aona,  Pbrabates,  Mithridates 
and  Arte  ban  11  a. 

Araaoes  Mithridatea  I,  B,  C.  177,  made 
Balkh  hia  capititl,  anbdued  Media  and  Puraia 
and  captured  Babylon,  broui^ht  under  hia 
dominion  Weatern  Bactria,  Aria,  geeatan,  and 
Arachoaia  and  made  a  auoceaaful  expedition 
into  India. 

Araacea  Phrahalea  II,  B.  C.  139.  In  bis 
reign  Bactria  aeema  to  bafe  been  Bubja);ate(l 
entirely  by  Scytbiana.  He  waa  defeated  and 
■lain  in  B.  C.  130,  when  reatrainiug  the 
Farthiana  from  rava^ins  the  country. 

Araaces  Artabanea,  B.  C.  136,  uncle  of 
Phrahatea  and  younfieat  a(Hi  of  Priapaliua, 
died  of  a  wound  reoeived  in  action  from  tbe 
Tocbari  Soythiana. 

After  many  kinga,  the  Greco-Farthian  or 
Araacian  dynasty  iu  Central  Asia  ended  with 
Arsncea  Artabiinua  in  A.  D.  216,  who  was 
invoked  in-  a  war  with  Home,  but  ulli- 
mately  slain  in  battle  at  Bnlkh  by  one  of 
bJB  Partliian  oRicera,  Ardeafair  Babakan  or 
Artaxeriea,  who  esiablished  hia  own,  that  of 
the  Saaaanians,  in  A.  B.  2S5.  It  lasted  nearly 
600  years.  The  capiUl  in  the  time  of  the 
Caeiari  was  at  Seiucia  on  the  Tigris.  The 
system  of  Government  was  Asiatic,  by  Satrsps, 
or  rulers  poa'essinir  full  power  over  the  pi-rsona 
and  properties  of  all  tbe  subjects  of  the  Slate. 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  country  of  the  Kopbones 
river,  j.  a.  Bactria,  Aria  and  Kabul,  ia  dif- 
ferent. 

Many  of  tbe  coina  bave  bilingual  inaciip- 
tiona  the  one  Greek,  on  the  obverse,  some  of 
escelleni  workmanship  often  of  very  barbarous 
forma,  the  other,  on  tbcrevcrte,  >n  that  called 
Arian,AriHnian,BactriaDBnd  ^bulian.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prrvajent  authorityj  of  Lessen, 
James  Priuaep,  Professor  Wdson  and  others, 
this  langUBjie  is  said  to  be  Sanscrit,  but  Doctor 
Moore  asserts  it  us  Hebrew.  It  is  written  from 
rigl'l  to  left. 

The  fiiat  Tbeodotua  or  Diodotns  B.  C.  356, 
reifined  about  the  as  me  lime  ai  Arsacea  I. 

TheodotuB  II,  B.  C.  310,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  vnlley. 

Euthyriemua,  B.  C,  320,  reigned  in  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
waa  defeated  in  battle  near  Merv  by  the 
nnitfld  Syrian  and  Parthian  armies.  He  then 
urged  Antiochus  to  receive  him  in  alliance  and 
eo  extend  the  Greek  iniluenoe  to  (he  Indus.  A 
peace  wsa  concluded,  and  Eutbydemus  led  the 
Syrian  Army  Ibnmgh  Bactria,  t-  e.  by  the 
40 
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route  N.  of  tbe  mounUiDs  to  the  Kabul  valley 
and  across  the  Indus  in  B.  C.  306.  There, 
Antiociiua  made  peace  with  Sopha^raaenua 
(Asoka),  which  that  aovereigii  recorded  by 
ediola  on  rocks  and  pilUrs  in  various  parts  o( 
India,  in  characters  exactly  resembling  those 
on  the  coins  of  Agathoeles.  In  B.  tj.  205, 
Antioclius  returned  by  way  of  Araohotia.  lite 
iranalution  of  [he  edicta  of  Asoka,  ia  in  tbe 
Aaiatic  S.iciety's  Journal  for  1838,  anil  that  on 
the  Girnar  rock  asiuea  Anliocbua  (Antiocbia 
Yona  Bsja). 

Eutratides,  B.  C.  178;  (Prinsep  B.  C.  181, 
Bsyer,  Wilson  B.  C.  165,  Visconti  :  B.  G., 
Lasaen  173).  He  acema  to  have  made  nn  W- 
pedition  to  India  in  166  B-  Cnnd  un  liia  return 
from  it,  to  liHve  been  murdered  by  bis  son. 
Numerous  of  his  coina  bave  been  found  in 
Bactria  and  Afghanistan  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  considers  that  he  ruled  originally  in 
Bactria,  subarquently  made  conqnesta  in  and 
aouth  of  PHrapamisns  in  Kabul  and,  first  of 
all  the  Greeks,  coined  in  the  biiingaal  Arian 
iption.  The  first  use  of  two  languagea 
iiowKver,  ia  niao  aaoribed  to  Agntboelcs,  who 
uaed  t^reek  and  Sanscrit  while  Ifukratideauaed 
Greek  and  Arian.  Eukralidea  wns  cerUinty,  - 
amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Gretk  kinns  of 
Bactria,  Kabul  and  Aria,  who  adopted  bilingual 
inscriptions  on  hia  coins,  and  his  so  doing  is 
anuposad  consequent  on  bis  conquest  of  the 
Parapamiaua,  after  asaumptinn  of  the  title  of 
Great  King.  On  his  death,  bis  wide  dominion 
ii  auppoaed  to  have  been  broken  into  several 
independent  kingdoms. 

Heliocles,  B.  C.  155,  the  parricide  of  Eukra- 
tidfs,  uaed  biliiigunl  inacriptiona  on  coina  in 
pure  Greek  and  Arian.  Hia  rule  though 
abort,  encoded  over  Bactria  and  the  Peropa- 

Antiraacbua,  B.  C.  160  coined  with  Greek 
and  Arian, 

Atisthocles,  B.  C.  190,  coined  with  Or«ek 
and  Sanaerit,  ia  supposed  by  Lassen  to  have 
ruled  KabulisUn  lo  the  lodua,  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  supposes  him  to  have  been  tbe 
Governor  left  by  Antiochus  in  Kabul,  after 
his  treaty  with  Asoka. 

Pantab»>n,  B.  C.  196,  eoined  ia  Greek  and 
Sanscrit. 

Professor  Lassen  aopposes  four  Greek  kiaz- 
doms,  viz.,  that  of  Bactria.  One  eaatera,  under 
Menander  and  Apoliodotua,  comprehending  tbe  - 
Punjab  and  valley  of*the  Indua,  with  Kalwt, 
and  Aracbotia  or  Kandahar  added  in  time*  of 
ita  proaperity.  Another  weatern,  at  Herat  and 
in  Seestan.  A  fourtbccntral  of  the  Faropami-. 
aua,  which  latter  region,  Ur.  Prinaep  ia  iridin- 
ed  to  give  to  Baolria,  bceanae  of  the  bilingual 
aa  well  as  tbe  pure  Greek  coina  of  Hdioclea  and 
Autimacbiu,  Kings  of  Baeiris. 
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or  iH  tba  kingi  who  followed  EaknlidM, 
UlMiaitrutd  Apolladotiu  alone  an  msutioned 
^  daMioil  ulltoriiin. 

Tbt  Sffrthias  iinft,  folloired  the  Greek 
bigi,  id  idopliBg  their  rormt  of  money.  They 
uatt  tinilii'  pieeei  nilh  •upencripiioni 
■M^i  ud  ID  ibe  tame  laDgua|;ea,  but  ioaorib- 
t4  H  tbcm  tlieir  own  Dimes  and  titlea,  end 
md  Ae  GBblem  and  ilevioeB. 

UiK^  B.  C.  135,  i*  suppoaed  to  hare  been 
iS^iin,  the  bead  of  one  of  the  tribes  tbat 
Meisto  Usctru  between  160  to  140  B.  C, 
■dbefcemi  lo  hare  held  oammuniiMtion  with 
ba.  Oil  tlie  obrerie,  hie  eoin  contains  the 
bfwith  s  trident,  ■  Tartar  war  weapon,  set- 
liiitUi  foot  OB  a  prostrate  enemy, 

Ian,  B.  0-  130.  The  greatest  of  Scythian 
liifi,  00  whose  ooins  are  bilin)tual  ioscrip- 
bsM,  with  plain,  distinct  Greek  charaoters 
lUIAIQZ  BAXIASOM  HSFAAOr  AZOr.  la 
Inn,  Hsbarajaaa  R^a  Bujaia  Madatasa 
Aims.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  Tsrious. 
fmfenor  Wilson  thinks  be  wu  an  Indian  Bud- 
ttiU  lini;,  abonl  60  fi-  C.  Prorouor  Lassen 
qptda  him  aa  ■  Saeiao  Scythian,  who  oon- 
fSBtd  the  Ksbol  valley  in  the  lime  of  the 
Moad  Mithridates,  and  fioally  destroyed  the 
ksfdoB  of  Menander  and  Hermeus  in  about 
lis  R  C.  He  coniiders  he  was  succeeded 
^  AtiiiMt. 

AiiliseSiB.  C-  115,  reiiioed  with  Uie  ume 
KUassAws.  On  one  coin,  tlie  uameof  Azes 
iiMUsGretfc  obnrse,  and  thM  of  Azillies 
m  tk  BectTian  reverae. 

Veuoes,  B.  C.  100,  called  Balshars,  sup- 
pawl  to  han  been  a  Parthiaii  Salrsp  who  asr 
MnlindFpencIence,  and  oreated  s  kingdom  for 
kiMelf  oDl  of  the  ilomioions  of  Azilisee. 

Sftlirisua,  B.  C,  85,  sometimes  read  Ipa- 
)>in^  upposed  a  Parihinn  king. 

fip^piuB,  B.  C.  75,  had  mftni  coins  in  two 
lai|ugei,  he  was  a  vice  recent,  son  of  Vono- 
MMd  perhaps  broiheroF  Spalirisns.     About 
lb  tiae,  as   indicated    by   bis  coins,  was 
Micr,  wbose  name  is  not  known.— 

Silv  Megas  B.  C.  7Q,  the  nameless  Grvat 
Si|b  Idng,  bad  coins  with  in  Arian  legend 
■UA  Jamas  Printep  and  Profstsor  Laswn 
■ffiM  to  Azes.  On  nil  is  a  peculiar  mouo- 
VM  with  tliree  prongs.  The  aame  mono- 
Pvvat  coDtinimliu  ooins  or  Kadphiseaand 
^^  Ueraulca  type  derived  from  Ilennntu. 
mt-  U.  T.  Piiwep  eossulers  him  to  have  iwen 
gjydraiy,  bul  not  ideHtified,  with  Vikra- 
Wt^-M J  that  he  BUuned  the  title  of  Soter 
nVi,«htGh  waa  continued  down  by  the 
UfhiMs  kiagfv  II«  considera  that  IIm 
Mm*  kisge,  with  those  oa  whoa*  coins  ar« 
■MnHqKadwotUyikodM,  although  man 
Mshiefa  iuch  aa  now  rul(  at  Knln,KnBdtt^ 
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Tiktatnaditya.  About  this  great  king,  Iidia 
affords  nslhing  but  fables,  but  a  passage  of 
the  Periptus  menliotis  that  hia  capital  wu 
Ozene  (Ujein)  and  it  is  known  that  he  extended 
bis  empire  to  Kabul  about  B.  G.  66.  Thia 
dominion  ia  the  Kabul  valley  must  hare  hosB 
temporsTy  ;  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  after  his 
death,  and  nearly  a  ceirfury  elapsed  before 
Chandra  Sen*  restored  the  sovereignty  of 
Hindustan  in  its  unity. 

The  Kad^hee  or  Kadphises  dyosaty  i»ii> 
sisted  of  three  rulers,  who  ruled  in  Kabul,  from 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Vikramaditya. 
Kndpliises'  name  is  on  the  Arian  reverse  of  thn 
Uermnus  coins  of  Hercules  type.  There  ia  no 
indication  of  n  settled  worship.  Tbe  Heronlea 
worship  WHS  readily  borrowed  from  the  Greek* 
by  the  wild  Scylhians,  as  a  mere  reverence  oC 
physical  itrenttlh.  The  Kohistan  is  supposed 
to  be  the  district  of  the  first  rise  of  Kadphises, 
while  Kabul  and  its  valley  were  subject  to 
Indian  rule ;  and  while  there,  the  cirief  Beems  to 
have  retained  his  Scythian  title  and  rudo 
worship  of  Hercules.  Afterwards,  overpowering 
the  Indian  governors  who  had  followed  Vikra- 
maditya into  the  Kabul  valley  and  Fanjeb,  ha 
or  his  descendants  seem  to  hnve  adopted  Ihfl 
Hindu  reli);ian,  coining  with  Greek,BDd  dropped 
their  Scythian  title.  In  a  gold  eoinsge  by  a 
Kadphises  king,  Siva  occurs  in  the  mixed  mala 
and  female  character,  and  very  genwally 
accompanied  by  the  bull  Nandi.  Profestoc 
Lassen  discovered  in  Chinese  history,  that  Khi- 
out-chiu-hi  Kui-isi-kio,  a  Yuchi  or  Yeutchi 
or  white  Hun,  conquered  the  Seas  or  Aua 
Scythians  in  about  40  B.  C.  and  dying  aUtho 
advanced  age  of  84  years,  bis  son  Yen-kao- 
Ching  prosecuted  his  career  of  victory  and 
reduced  the  Indus  valley  and  Paiijab  to  sub- 
jection in  about  20  fi.  C.  The  nnmcs  ara 
scarcely  reoogniaable,  but  the  facts  and  period 
eoirespond  to  the  career  and  luppoied  ara  of 
the  Kadphises  kings. 

Korosoko  Kosoolo  Kadphiies,  B.  C.  50  ia 
Arian  Dhana  +  -I-  raU  Knjula  kssa  Saba- 
sbakha  Kadaphua.  UisGoins  an  of  theHennlflS 
and  Hennms  type. 

ZathoB  Kadaphee  Khoranos,  B.  C.  30.  On 
the  reverie  of  the  coins  is  a  sitting  inure,  vUli 
the  arm  extended,  and  wearing  a  loose  flowing 
Indian  drees.  They  have  monograms  tbesaaM 
ns  the  Azea  ooins.  The  Siva  worship  had  not 
vet  been  esUblished  as  the  State  Teli«(ion. 

Vobemo  Kadphisaa,  B.  G.  6.  His  copper 
eoina  bava  the  king  eUnding  in  a  Tartar  dreas. 
with  eoat,  boots  and  enp,  his  light  hand 
pointing  downwards  to  an  altar  or  pile  of  loaves, 
and  having  a  trident  separate  on  one  side  and 
a  <^h  on  the  ether,  llie  reversa  baa.  the 
Siva  HanA  bnll. 

Tha  fwdings  of  the  liiia  inaci^tioiis  oa 
;  aoinaof  the  Kntlj^hieee  kiv,  Vj  Lawen,  Jum 

^  ^  fo- 


Vnawtp  nnil  Wilton,  are  tomewhat  iltirerent, 
uad  it  is  sufiggiied  thnt  the  vordi  Koroio 
KuQulo,  &onii(»Hi)H  Zathos,  were  titles  ■liort 
9(  nynitj.  Profeeaora  Listen  And  WiUon 
aing  tlie  d;niisl;  of  Kadpbis«s  throiif;h  tlie 
whole  of  the  Srei  eenttiry  ef  the  present  ern, 
wid  consider  it  to  hsve  bna  then  overpowered 
I99  ■  fresh  swarm  of  Scythians  under  the 
^n^tki  kings.  Hr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  juipposea 
thiit  duriog  tlie  atcendsncy  of  the  Kadphises 
Un^,  the  GrsoD-Psrthian  parlj  still  lield 
out  in  cities  nnd  cnmmnmiies,  iibidiii|f  their 
tine  IQ  re-assert  their  independence  nnd  rose 
flfEnin  about  tlie  middle  of  the  tirsi  renturv  of 
our  era  ;  iMnongat  these,  coin*  show 
'  UndophcrTM,  A.  D.  4*).  cslling  liims*>.lf 
King  of  Kings  in  Greek,  nnd  in  Anon,  lUhi,- 
rsjusB  Jlnji  Biijosa,  Trndatasa,  Mulmtasa 
I'harahitoaa. 

■  Gondoplicrrei  or  Gondophnres,  B,  C.  55, 
jvlip  took  the  Bsme  Arlnn  name  of  PhamhitasB- 
.'  AbifcasaSfKingof  Kinp»,A.  D,70,  inArian 
Xli!4khafMS(i.  Professor  Lasaeo  ^iipposrs  this 
nagie  to  Im  identical  with  Vologesej.  Mr.  H- 
jT:  Prinsfp  supposes  these  coins  to  be  of  Par- 
l.bioits,  who  established  for  themselves  a  sepa- 
title  a^d  independent  aovi-reijirily  in  Kabul  imd 
^e  I*arapain)sn!>. 

'  Abalposiit*,  A,  D.  80,  Cnptsin  Cunnioghfim 
flescribi^  the  Anan  l-'uend  on  tlie  coin*  to  be 
i^f  "  the  Saviour  kinit  AbngatU!*,  younfier  son  of 
llndoplicrrei." 

■■  Kanerki  dytiafity.  Al  thr  ci"«p  of  llie  first  ren- 
turv  of  mir  rrn,  ft'ben  the  above  Ario-pBT- 
thian  sapposeil  Hvnasty  eessed  to  reijrn  in 
Kabnl  and  the  Parjnb,  a  new  mce  of  Scylhinn 
Vjns*  appeared,  wli'i  imied  Rold  and  copper 
money  of  i)nite  h  dillVrent  denw  nnd  stvle  from 
imytliing  before  rnfr«it.  'I'hesH  bear  n  title  of 
^itnerkeii,  ft  ^''^  <^>^b  '^"'  <i""  "f  I^mileus 
Bnsileon,  but  afterwards  Willi  the  Indian  tiile 
h(  Rbo  Nniio  Biio.  '  The  nnmher  an(^  viiriety 
of  the  Kanerki  mios  iitdifnlB  n  long  dominion 
tor  kinps  of  the  KM*.  The  only  chHrnf.tcr»  on 
their  coins  are  Greek,  but  tkeie  become  at  Inst 
^  corrupt  as  t«  l>e  <{niie  iltefcibie.  On  tlicir 
^byeis"  is  the  kins  xanding,  or  in  bust  ta  the 
iTMSt,  in  a  Tartar^or  Indian  dress,  with  the 
iianie  nnd  tiHe»  In  n  Greek  ifjtend  ronnd  :  while 
Dnthe  reverBe  are  MIthrnic  repmsentations  of 
the  snn  or  m^ort  with  HAIOS.  UAVAIA.  OKPO, 
klOFO.  HAU,  Aero,  or  some  other  mystical 
Tinmc  of  ibcse  Iiininarics,  also  in  Greek  letters. 
And  o;i  an  the  Kiinerki  coins,  is  rha  same 
pjonofrnitn  »»  the  Kadphius  dynasty  uacd, 
hnil  wliich  nat  borrowed  npparenily  from  the 
SiaiiiiiteJs  Sotct  -'Meitas.  .  This  would  seem  to 
iadicnlf  that  the  Kanerki  dynasty,  tJioafch 
(rJtchn^tKl  n»'  Mft  'Priiisrp  suppMes  by  the 
^otmtiition  of  Atitt;IUthian(,«iie  vet  koonti<. 


nnalioD  of  the  same  tribe  nn^  natioti  at  its 
predeceaaort  of  the  name  of  Kadpbitea. 

The  state  ivligion  aeeraa  to  Iwn  bem 
Uithraic,  whence  derived,  not  known ;  but  on 
their  coins,  tlie  Siva  bull  device  is  alto  fonnd 
oil  tlie  reverse,  tlie  bull'*  head  beinft  to  the  left, 
— in  the  coins  of  thr  Kndphiset  being  to  tha 
right.  A  list  ofllteir  kings  oannot  be  framed, 
but.  their  power  seitms  lo  huve  lasted  for  nioi* 
than  two  cenlurie*.  The  style  and  device,  of 
the  Greek,  of  the  pold  coint  espr dally,  of  lh« 
coins  lioth  of  Kadphites  and  the  Kanerkir,  was 
enrried  c>n  till  it  i^rew  more  and  mure  rorrnpt, 
nnd  wns  at  Itat,  entirely  lost,  through  tlie  <tft- 
terioration  of  art,  under  the  princes  of  Hinda 
race,  ivho  sneceeried  to  the  more  rnergetia 
Greeks-  and  Scythians.— fO"  <**  Hutonr.al 
reiuUt  tMofiiil'  ffom  reer»l  IHtcoetria  iii 
A/gbnnUlan  bg  H.  T.  Pri^itp,  Kij.) 

Of  flll  these  conquerors,  oi.ly  the  mules  of 
Alexander,  Timur  niid  Nadir  Shah,  have  tbcw 
partirulnrt  on  record. 

After  ilie  death  of  Alexander,  hii  IJentenant, 
Sfllenciis,  succeeded  to  the  sovereign ly  of  Af- 
clinnistsn  and  the  other  Asiatic  eonqoesta. 
Under  bis  ;rranHson;  Aftfbsnistitn  was  taken 
from  the  Suleuciitie,  by  the  aboriginal  chirra, 
nnd  soon  after,  formed  with  BHCiria  on  inde- 
pendent State  whkb  existed  diirinK  150  years. 
Subsequently,  the  Torts's  made  tberosejvea 
makers  of  ArjEtisnietiiB  and  appear  to  have  held 
popiM-ssion  of  it  up  to  the  Heath  of  Mansoor, 
when  one  of  liis  officers,  Sslnqtagin,  estab- 
lished nn  independent  dominion  over  all  the 
ROnthern  parts  of  Afghan istnn,  ranking  Ghieni 
his  capital.  His  son  Mahmood,  who  died 
A.  n.  102-S.  enriched  Afphanislan,  with  lh« 
spoils  of  Iniiia,  In  the  reign  of  flie  cnirf 
Bahriim,  one  of  the  Tartar's  descendants,  the 
Sabaqlngin  dvnastT  were  deprirert  of  all  but 
the  Punjab,  and  this  too,  in  A.  D.  1160,  Ihey 
lost. 

limur  in  his  ronte  from  Kabul  townnhi 
liindoQstan,  aeeording  to  SheriC-nd-din,  went 
hy  way  of  Itjal,  Shenuznn,  Nu^lif,  Banot},' 
(or  Bimnoo),  nnd  thence  to  the  Indtm,  at  the 
very  plane  where  Jelal-iid-dtn,  king  of  Khartim 
fought  with  'lengis  Khan  and  to  hen>icallji 
swnm  the  river  nftcr  hie  defeetjn  ]SS1.  k 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  1'^mur  eniwed  «• 
extensive  draert  in  his  way  to  Batnir.  In  hit 
return  from  the  Imnks  of  tke  Gangea,  he  (iro- 
ceedrd  to  the  north-west,  along  the  foot  of  llw 
Sewiilik  mountains,  by  Meliapur,  jMUtDdbufi 
and  Tnmmoo,  Ia  the  indna,  whidi  he  croeeetf 
at  tlie  same  place  as  befor^  nnd  in  the  mid* 
milnner  ;  and  n^turned  to  Samarcnnd  by  W^ 
of  Bunnoo,  or  Banon,  Nagbrcor  Mokhi,  Kalnt^ 
Baealan,  and  Termed.--<£nuie'l'<  Memtif. 
Aifet  113 /oiSV) 

AfgbaniitHn,  at  the  destb  of  HmooT  eCM^ 
prehended    the     pritidptlitiet'  .of    OMh^ 


*nhwur,  Kabul,  BHlbb,  Khulai, 
Uidtln,  snil  Herat ;  thow  of  Kelat 
Mi  Bdo^iiUn  M  well  n  Persian  Kiioi-Muii), 
MkBOTrlB<lgcd  hcT  u  suzentiii.  Siiid  also, 
<lii%ti  iiril  hi-jnf  ] T"  ■*--*'—  jcaratbtt  tribute 
^Md  upon -by  Mir  Putliah  Kbou,  clkiet'  of  the 
TiJyui.  waa  nerertlieledi  clnised  as  amoD;^t 
tti  BOmber  of  her  tlepeiidenclea. 
.  H^irSbali'dniutv  into  luiiia  VHS  tbe  ordt- 
^DDF.by  Ailo:l[  and  Laliure,  ^md  be  t<  turn- 
ip ■■•ppeara  by  Abdul  Karim  iiiid  M.  Utler, 
If  isrl;  tfad  MDm  route  ;  suve  that  inaieuU 
■littout*K  tbe  Indua  >t  Atloek,  lie  want  bi^lier 
q^iMl  poaaed  the  butilers  uf  Sewiid,  in  bid 
■If  to  Jalalabad  aud  ILibul. 

"  Tbe  bouiulariea  of  Ar^liiiiiistaii  buve 
Ivleateii  villi  ibu  vicisiitudes  uf  wuc  Irofii 
■kaiiddleof  the  Uutb  (vutury.  At  the  dotn 
rflban>eui  hivatioa  of  the  country  by  tlie 
Miah,  the  kiii;;duni  consisted  uf  fuiir  sub- 
£iui((D(,  Cabul,  tbe  Huzars  country,  Cumla- 
kr^nd  Herat.  TakeuiulbideSteiit,  Af^^i^is^" 
abardeced  oa  tbe  uortb  by  BukbaiH,  KulkIok, 
iM  Kareriatan  ;  on  the  eatt  by  ttie  British 
aisiinec  of  Fealiavrur  aiiil  tlie  doliiuait  roiKB 
4  MHiuiaiiia  ;  on  tbe  tuuLh  by  BelooehisUD  ; 
mI  OB  the  weat  by  Pertiii.  lla  greatest  Uiii^ib 
Ehm  nortli  to  aoutb  is  about  sU  hundred  unites ; 
ib  bRadlh  ineaiurea  about  the  same  diatiiiiti^ 
(roMUM^'j  Oairua*  ami  Haenlodi't,  p.  85,] 
;  The  Britbk  Ubntier  Hue  coiniueiiaeu  from  tlie 
My  ot  the  Kagfaan  glea  (u  depeniiency  of 
Unun^iten  Clielas  *»i  tbe  uorth-weist  roiiirr 
«{  tlw  Hahanjaii  of  Jammoo's  territory,  aaA 
tbea  ptNM  round  the  north>ne«t  buuiidury  of 
Hacm,  H  the  east  sitle  tbe  ludua  to  Tor- 
l(rib;  ibeuOMOn^  that  mer,  it  winds  round 
li«  MMtk  and  uortb-wcst  bouodBry  of  tbe 
AbAbwu  Vailcy  to  the  Kiiybcr  Pass,  then 
tmai  the  Afreedve  Hills  to  Kohiit;  theu  round 
tlw  vwern  beiHidary  uf  tbe  Kubat  District, 
■la«(  ibe  Meeraiityc  Yitley  and  touchinif  tbi- 
(wftwaof  tbe  Cabul  doiiiiniont ;  then  rutind 
IfeVweereeHilUtotbeBiiniiooiiiiesnd  to  ibc 
U^Bf  tbeSulimani  range  ;  ami  [hen,  lastly, 
t%K  down  tbe  base  of  tbe  Sulima 
t*  it*  letBiuats  oa  the  upper  conliiirs  of  Sitid 
mAii  Hit)  Kbelat  kinifdom.  'I'be  exi' 
ttia  firculiBr  i*  wcj  vatt,  and  its  lent-tb 
KtO  Milea.  It  is  ako  ■•  arduous  in  ita  imtace 
■i  it  tiexiensirs-  Aion^  tbe  outer  side  uf  tbi: 
^ONtier  line,  and  ibe^fore  bfjond  Britirl 
JMlHlidioa,  tbeKdwell  a  series  uf  independent 
IiBm  Oa  the  inueT  side  of  t))is  lipjiiier, 
tatlud^t  bank  of  the  ludns.Uere  tiUod 
liliiiui  Uibe*,  >Q  many  trspectt  resembtlaiX  '1'^ 
Att-Hiw<I  Irtbea,  but  who  are  Britieb  subjectn. 
TWw  kUcr  vill  baadrerted  to,  tboii)(b  willi 
hv  prauosB^  l£aa  the  fprmer.  Tbe  Lopo- 
(■Micd  poiwoB  of  caeh  tribe,  botb  iviUiout 
■M^Ua  tke  frontier,  may  be  eiiumeruled  in 
licit  ioei]  grdcr  aa  follows  :— 


.'ArSftiy. 

iNuEPENDBNTTiiits- — Dmllitig'slbn^  tHk 
outer  faee  uf  the  norib-weat  Punjub  fMiiti-r  ntsfl 
iiihi(biliii<  MIU,.  ii"joiniD<{  froniier  of  HuEura 
Uislrii;!, — liuasuiiE>ea.  ' 

AitjuiiiiuK  i'routier  of  I'rslianiir  l)ialrict.-i 
Judouiifl,  Buntiorwslli,  Stfaieie,  ICiiiec/yri, 
0»Msiikheyleef,  Upper  iliimunin. 

Adjuiiiing  Frontier  of  Pnhairur  and  KoIioE 
Diatricti- —  Alitcdtes, 

Adjuiuiiii  l^roiilier ul'  Kubst  District  — BhW 
tees,  :Jepnli^,  Oruk^jes, -ZyuibuibC  Alf^bai^ 
■lo..i-ets. 

A.!JuiL.irt.i  l^roiitier  of  Koli;it  and  Uehra  nil' 
inal  Kb..ii  DiMric-l^--'U'u;tBeree3. 

Adjoinitiit'  Frontier  of  Debrd  libinael  Ki.aii 
Disirict  — Shcoruuees,  Usblvxaneef,  Ku^roiun^ 
Hofdars. 

A^(j..iniitj,'  frontier  of  Debru  Gl'nzee  Klimi 
Oiiiriiit.— Kliutr,u.s.  Kos^iba,  Lusb-rtef;(i»i- 
diuiiiets,  Miiricta.~Bougteu«. 

Biiiiab  fribes,— 'friijes  within^tbe  frontier, 
and  Briiisb  subjects,  iuhabiliiiB  pnrtlj-biUi  iiwt. 
partly  pli'ina- 

Hua.ra  ■  Uiatriot.— Titrnoulees.  Ook!:!.!*. 
Doonds  and  Hoitees,  Eushau  liyud*  ,aii4  oUkJI 
tribes  of  ttua:>rH;  ■ 

PeshiorDT  District.— Eusuf^iycB,  KhalMli, 
Momundd  of  tW -plains.  ■ 

Pesbawnt  and  -Kohut  pistriets.— Kbuttuks. 

Eohat  Digtrict-.-^BurfgnsbES.  ... 

Deliriilshuiael  Kbou  Diatrici— Bunnooeneesr 
Murwuteef,  Butanees,  Chiefs  of  Tank,  (iliiafa 
or  Kolaubee.  CTiiefs'of  Debru  Ishinad  Khan, 
Nomkuuecs,  Luonds 

Debni  yiiazee  Khan  District.— Dreshu La, 
MuEHiecs. 

General  Ftrrier  gives  the  following  apphMti- 
instely  aa  tbe  smouut  of  tbe  populutiuu  iu  AC- 
^banistuu- 


,  ui(U.UO  rimiVBn,  oiEiiuaLi, 


'Ihouifb  the  popubitiou  of  tbe  Affilbaii  Slates  , 
is  not  numeruus  tbey  ate  aU  «bove  the  Knglisli 
standard  in  beiglit,  and  are  brave  to  reckless-  ■. 
ness.  l  heracea  iu  Alfabaiiiit»n,  theAftiibaita  pn.-  \ 
iierly  so  called,  are  at  present  the  domiiiBul  race,  ■ 
Hud  iu  Kandahar,   Kabul  and  Herat,   bold  tbtv,- 
Tajiks  in  subJBotion.  'i'he  'i'ajiks  are  the  drstMnd-  , 
auts  of  the  rtUiient  uooquerois  of  the  couatry.  . 
ami  may  be  s^ibdivided  into  the  I'arai*an»ttr  in-  , 
habiiants  of  towns,  speakiuft  Persiau,  ajid  tto  . 
Ijwats  or  No.BU»lc».    tlio  tibekaa.em  iiutUr  ; 
bers  ;  ilia  Huiara..  of  Tarlax.  i«rbapwTufku-   I 
man  0'i;;in.  and    tlw  Kiuiata   who  jjraic  tbeir 
Hocks  in" the  hirapamisas,  are  brave  and  tclent- 
■l»s,  andAtf;ii^aus;Aa(;u,UMV(:llii'jJ,>T^l«:il'"P'"' 


XKfUX. 

^Deeding  tern  Balkh,  Ktbul,  Kandahar  or  Herat, 
aerer  enier  into  the  mouDlBiu  ilUtricta  of  thrse 
intrepid  nomadis  tribu.  One  of  the  Eimak 
tribea  is  kr>own  oa  the  Feroe  Kohi  nftei  the 
oitj  of  ihat  n»tiMBbout^3  miles  from  Teheran. 
Timur  esaipeiRted  at  the  depredaliona  wliK-h 
they  committed,  transported  the  whole  of  tliem 
into  the  raouiitnins  lying  between  Persia  and 
Indi«-  The  races  occupying  Alf»!hanistan  are 
diitinituiihed  by  marked  charaoteristie*,  moral 
•a  wdl  aa  physical,    Genenl  Ferrier  tells  us 


tiut  the  Mghana  of  Kabul  eoiuidcf  thoiMlAa 
■•  Indian  Affghani,  whereaa  thoae  of  tfce 
Herat  iny  they  are  Khoraauni ;  one  tribe 
repudifitea  suottiBr,  and  ileaiea  its  Aff^«n 
origin,  and  iKere  ia  not.  the  least  aymp»thy 
between  them.  The  namea  of  Ptitan,  Bofailla, 
AITghHii,  which  terve  at  ifae  preaent  time  to 
designate  (he  AS'gli an  nation,  are  really  thoae  of 
so  many  distinct  races  now  coufouuded  iu  oae. 
{Geiural  Terrier,  p.  G. 


MUitary  atrength  «/  tJie  Skdea  of  Afghanistan. 

Total 

ToUlIn. 

jr.lion. 

PrinciwHtiM  attd 

Caialry  of 

Cavaltj  ot 

Infaiitrv  of 

faotry  of 

General 

Kbiuti. 

each  State. 

eacli 

each  Stute. 

each 

Total. 

Nation. 

Nation. 

H«>t           

8,000 

/•  10,0001 

tl^«m    ... 

Kandahar     

Kabul          

Laufb.Jovaine 
rKhuIn 
Balkb 
Siiipod 

12,000 
31,000 
500 
8,000- 
2,500 
2,000 

41,500 

6,000 
10,000  f 
1,    6,000 
r  3,0001 
1,000 
2,000 

31,000 

72,500 

Cstak      ... 

Akkchu        

Andkhoo      

Shibbergan 

Mtimana       

riaimt         

200 
1,800 
2,000 
1,500 
4,000, 

18,000 

600 

500 

,    1,300 

3,000 

8,100 

26,100 

Pooibukoosh 

slooo 

Eumli  ... 

i  Yrkenboling 

i  Deb  Zingey 

Vsir-Jbg«!     

i,oOo 

400 

10,900 

300  > 
1,200  1 

5,300 

16,200 

500 

.      800J 

I  FiroE-tohi    

I  Kipchak       

(Taymooni     

3,760) 

c    «,400) 
;       400 
t  10,000  ) 

Elnuk     ... 

... 

*   4,850 

16,800  ;    21,750 

l,200i 

75,350 

75,350 

61,200 

61,200    136,550 

The  Balooches  of  Seistan  are  not  incladed  in 
this  alatcment,  becante  they  are  not  in  Afgln> 
nistan,  General  Ferrier  tells  ns  ifaat  nn  enter- 
priiing  aud  clever  chief  could  in  Arghaniattin 
obtain  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand  excel- 
lent Baloooh  infantry  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  keep  BO  large  a  force  nnder  the  aame  flag  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  long  as  Seiatan  ia  in  their 
poaaeation.  In  General  Ferrier's  time  the  whole 
of  the  Ar^hanarmy  oonaiittd  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  Herat ;  of  Ifaeae, 
the  traopi  ealled  Daftari,  preaented  the  follow* 
ing  dToniTS  fotoe  t— 


115,000  Afghan  Horse- 
6,000  Pursivnn  or  Kusil- 
baab  Hone. 
6,000  Afghan     Sfountai- 
neera,  Infantry. 
4,000  Farsivan,  Hazxrah 
or  Utbek  Infantry, 
12,000  AffiliBn  Horse. 
3,000  Afghan  Irfcniry. 
3.000  Baluoch  Infantry. 
(e.)  In  Herat  the  C  8,000  Afghan  Horse, 
army  consisted  <   4,000  Haiarah  Horae;  ' 
1 10,000  Pawivan  Infantry, 


(dj  In   Kandabar 
there  were 


of.... 


&H  oOoar  nja  tbat  the  natoB  of  their 
«|M»  aguiist  tbe  other  Asiatio  hordei  np  to 
Vii  ^  bw  baen  tbeii  <lui  in  ibe  atUck, 
Ml  aou^v^  bat  not  anj  clever  disporition 
«  %  kBOviedge  of  mititatj  operatioiia.  He 
■■■tiaB*  Ibat  for  the  theatre  cif  oombat  be- 
m*  Ihtir  cnniM  Uib  Afgbani  alwaja  seleot 
hv  plaiB*>  in  onki  tbat  their  numeroai 
■■ki,  an  which  they  place  a  blind  relitnce, 
Mj  be  abl*  to  ileploy  freely.  Though  they 
■a  tBluxlw  i||:noiBiot  of  the  ait  of  attack  and 
dcbse  of  toana  and  fortreitei,  the  Affthans 
at  RBM-kaUe  for  the  obttiuoy  of  their  re- 
■riaaoe  and  ihecoirectiieaa  of  their  aim  irhen 
ikt;  ue  behind  wall*.  The  anna  of  tbe 
iMau  aro  the  firelock,  the  earbioe,  the 
md-gmt,  or  a  pair  uf  lead  piatola  ;  aome- 
Imaa  bow,  or  a  laiice  with  a  bamboo  handle. 
The  languagea  apoken  in  the  ireitere  border 
it  ladia,  betweeii  it  and  A/gh  anil  Ian,  of  Indie 
a^joiiuug  Afghajiiataii,  are  dialects  of  Hindi, 
kat  taSeieiiily  distinct  lo  be  culled  Sindi,  Pan- 
jib  and  KaabmirL  The  late  Lient.  Leech 
iadecd  has  givtn  rocabulHriea  of  aeren  lae- 
pagea  apokcn  on  the  west  of  the  Indui. 
lb  weaiern  border  tribe*  ate  itill  moatly 
ladcr  pMriarcha)  (coTennnenta.  In  the  aouth 
ate  the  rarious  Batuch  tribe*  in  the  terri- 
t«n  to  which  they  gire  their  name  and  whoae 
laagHSi  ii  wid  by  Captein  Baferty  to  be 
a  intBic  of  Peraian,  Sindi,  Pui^ibi,  Hindi 
aad  Baaaeiit.  Ihe  firahoi  tribe*  in  Sahsrawaii 
aad  JhoUwM,  whose  great  chitf  is  the  Khan  ol 
Ki^  ethnolagitta  coiiiider  to  be  of  the  same 
Sqrtbie  Hock  as  tlie  Dravidian  races  in  the 
aoal^  and  lefer  from  this  that  the  passage  of 
Dravalian  tribes  from  Turan  was  along  thi 
taOijof  the  lodos. 

Putiier  Bortb,  in  the  Derajnt,  are  warlike 
Bataeh  and  AfithaQ  tribes,  ihe  most  uiiyield 
iagofwhom  are  the  WHeiri,  wlio  long  coii- 
liawd  to  resist  the  efforU  made  by  the  English 
laieitnin  their  inroada  on  ibe  plains.  Still 
father  north  aud  weat  are  the  numerous  trihea 
■(  Afghanistan,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  tbe 
BBWofal  Dorani  race  and  tbe  T^ik  tribes. 
The  VoogoU  of  Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat, 
aaJled  Kahnuka  ia  Herat  and  AfghaDistnn  and 
fiaak  mad  Cbannak  in  ihe  Hazara,  dwell  north 
rf  Kabul  aid  Herat.  In  the  Buunu  valley, 
thac  are  mixed  races,  and  Va  may  notice  the 
Dvdn  in  Giljit  nnd  ChiiUs. 

Aeeotding  lo  Captain  Bavertj,  the  people 
who  dwell  about  Kabul  and  Kandabhr, 
ttwBwak  andKahio  are  desigoatedB'r-fushtaD 
«  Upper  Afghane  ;  ai.d  those  oceupying  the 
fiiiiui  of  Boh,  which  is  near  India,  ate  called 
IVFekhlttDOff  ItfwerAfghana.  Persian  i*  the 
■UdlaiifaBgs  of  ACgbuiiataB,  but  colloquial  ly 
Ifea  Vnbta  la  aljka  tSa  common  tongue  of  Ihe 
■■whwhitpaapb,  of  the  families  of  tbe  Sadozye 
liBft,al«/tfcvdweUiBg«  "         '     ~' 


ofthsAmii,  There 

J? 


are  however  two  divisioiu  of  the  Afghana, 
termed  Push  tun  and  Pukhtun,  who  apeak 
Pushto  and  fukhto  respectively.  Tbe  Pushto 
being  the  western  dialect  with  affinity  to 
Perunn,  and  Urn  Fukhto  the  eastern  with  many 
Sauacrit  siid  Hindi  words.  The  Pushto  ia 
spoken,  with  slight  variHtion  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation,  frnm  ibe  valley  of  Piibin, 
south  of  Kandahar,  to  KaRristan  on  Ihe  north  ; 
and  from  the  bank*  of  the  Helmand  on  tbo 
west,  to  the  Attok,  Siodbu  or  Indus  river,  on 
the  east ; — throughout  the  Snma  or  plain  of 
the  Yuz^iCzye't, — ihe  uiounlaiuous  districts  «f 
Biijawar,  Baiijhkora,  Suwatl  and  Bui<cr  to 
Astor,  un  the  boiders  of  Little  Tibrt, — s  tract 
of  countiy  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  Spanish 
peninauU.  Also,  throughout  tbe  ilritish  districts 
uf  tbe  Derajxl,  Uanu  lak,  Kohat,  Peshawar 
and  the  Samah  or  Piaiii  of  the  Yuanftje'a, 
with  the  exception  of  Dera  Gliazikhan,  uina- 
tentbs  of  the  people  spenli  lbs  ATgbsn  language. 
Since  the  ioVHsioDB  of  Uahmud  of  Ghazni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  oonitant 
iuflui^iiito  India  of  Afghans,  as  coaqoerora 
and  settlers  and  Ihia  has  been  so  great  from 
pailicular  districts  that  some  tribes  have 
altogether  dissppearfd  from  Argbaniatan.  in 
some  localiLies  in  India,  the  ATgfaaa  settlers 
biive  preserrrd  the  Pushto,  almost  In  iia  purity, 
up  lo  the  present  dny,  having  from  the  outset 
married  soiongst  tiieuistlves.  In  some  porta  of 
Bnndalknnd  and  in  the  lerrilory  of  tlia  Ifawab 
or  pL^mpiir,  whole  tuwus  and  villus  maybe 
found  in  which  the  Afghan  language  is  stilt 
almost  exdusively  spoken  and  ia  the  medium 
of  general  commuiiicaliou.  Captain  Baverty 
consider*  that  allhougli,  on  numerous  points, 
the  Pushto  bears  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Semilio  and  Iranian  languages,  it  is  tota)|y 
different  in  coustructiou  and  idiom  also  from 
any  of  the  Indu — Saniorit  dialects.  ~{Capi.  H. 
G.  JRavtrly't  Grammar  and  Siettiintiig  to  Ute 
Puthlo,  PukhtOj  or  4JgiaH  langiiitgt.) 

The  Afghans,  Gener»l  Ferrier  tells  ui,  are 
tall,  robust;  active,  and  well  formed;  their 
olive  and  somctimea  sallow  complexiooa  and 
strongly- marked  bard  featurea  give  their  ooua- 
tenancea  a  aavage  expression ;  tlw  lid*  of 
their  black  eyea,  which  are  full  of  fite,  are 
tinged  with  autimony,  for  this,  iu  their 
opinion,  gives  force  and  adde  beauty  and  a 
dazzling  brillitincy  to  them  ;  their  black  beard 
ia  worn  short,  and  their  hair,  of  the  saua 
colour,  is  shaved  off  from  the  front  to  the 
top  of  tbe  head,  tbe  renainder  at  tha 
sides  being  allowed  to  fall  in  large  outla  Qvcf 
the  shoulders.  Their  step  i*  full  of  re*(dutiu% 
their  bearing  proud,  but  rough.  They  m 
brave  even  to  raahnesa,  etcited  hy  tbe  anpUart 
trifle,  enterprising  without  the  leaet  regard  ta 
pnidence,  energetic,  and  bwn  for  war.  Ihef 
BT«  sober,  abitemicut,  and  appaienily  of  ■■ 


■bfm  (lispositton,  great  gasiipi,  anil  mrious  to 
«xoe«3.  Courage  is  witb  them  the  firat  of  vir 
iiius,  Hiid  uatirps  the  place  of  Nil  the  others  : 
"  Their  principle  is  Give  or  I  Utb."  Force 
is  tlieir  only  argument,  and  it  justifies 
Everything  j  an  individiiNl  who  ia  raerelj 
'plundered  conaiders  hitnself  extremely  for- 
■mnata,  ne,  generally  speaking,  Itle  is  aUo 
.takeu.  There  is  no  nation' in  the  world 
'more  turbulent  and  leas  under  Bubjectioii,  and 
the  difficulties  in  rendrring  thein  submissive  to 
a  code  of  just  laws  would  be  almost  insur- 
monatHble.  Afghaiia  are  as  incupnhje  of  a 
'CouliiiucMia  course  of  action  as  of  id  en  a ;  they 
do  every  thini;  oa  the  apur  of  the  momeriL 
from  a  love  of  disorder  or  for  no  resaon  at  all : 
it  natters  Kttle  to  them  who  ({ive  them  i^ws  ; 
they  obey  tha  first  comer  directly  ihey  find  it 
.ia  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  Their  cupidity 
rhH  avarice  is  extreme-,  there  is  uo  lie  they 
-would  not  desert,  to  urmiry  their  avidity  for 
weallli.  This  surpasses  all  that  ran  be  iraHgin- 
eil  ;  it  is  insatiable,  and  lo  satisfy  it  they  are 
capable  of  commiitin)!  the  greiiteat  etimes- 
■VoT  it  they  will  sacrifice  all  their  native  and  in- 
dependflat  pride,  even  proatitate  the  honor  of 
tkrir  wivea  and  daughters  whom  they  frequently 
put  to  death  after  they  have  received  this  price 
.of  their  dishonor.  Gold  in  ArghnnistHU  is, 
more  thin  anywhere  else,  the  god  of  the  liuioHn 
laoe  ;  it  atifles  the  atill  small  cry  of  every 
man's  coDScience,  if>  tudeed,  it  cnn  he  admitteil 
that  an  Afghan  has  a  conscience  /it  all  j  it  is 
iioposaible  to  rely  on  their  promises,  their 
friendship,  or  their  fidelity.  They  enter  into 
engagements,  and  bind  themselves  by  the  most 
soleuiii  oaths  to  respect  them,  only  to  depait 
from  them  if  they  see  advantaife  in  so  doing. 

Capt.  Burton,  on  this  point,  sayi  that  (be 
Afghans  and  Fenians  are,  probably,  moie  for- 
midable  liars  than  the  Sindnis,  both  on  ao^ouiit 
of  saperioT  intellect,  more  stnbbom  obstinacy, 
and  greater  daring  in  aupporting  the  fatsc- 
buod, — (_Ritkard  T.  Burlon't  Sindh,  p.  i04. 

Excitement,  aajs  General  Ferrier  the  clash 
of  ami,  and  the  tumult  of  the  combat  are 
to  the  Afghan  life ;  repose  is  for  au  Af- 
ghan  only  a  tnniitor^  state  of  being,  dur- 
ing which  be  \f^As  a  monotonous  exist- 
eaoe ;  the  sweets  of  domestic  liff,  mental 
qoielude,  the  endearments  of  his  family,  have 
no  charms  for  him,  aAd  a  life  without  commo- 
-tion  and  agitation  loses  all  its  poetry.  He  is 
only  really  a  men  when  he  is  fii;'hliDtc  and 
plundering ;  then  his  eye  is  full  of  fire.  There 
U  no  aliade  of  difference  between  the  chsranter 
^  the  citizen  or  the  nomade ;  a  town  life  does 
not  soften  their  habits ;  they  live  there  at  they 
Uto  in  a  \mt,  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
tcadv  for  the  ondaught,  devoid  of  a  tight- 
puDded-  feeling^,  and  always  animator  by  the 

«»t  feiwaoos  iifetinots,    Xhough  tbey  ate  full 
......  ,  ^ 


■AWiBAit. 

of  dti^ii-ilv,  their  greatest  ankiety,  il  to  ascer- 
tain  liuw  tht-y  can  get  their  daily  bread  wittaott 
having  to  pay  for  it. 

rtiis  habit  of  livinj;  at  the  etpense  of  other 
people  forces  the  Afghans  lo  practise  sobriety 
and  frugiiliiy.  TlieJ  throw  uway  ihe  lean,  ss 
tliey  any  it  priduces  diarriiKn.  The  prJiicipHl 
food  of  the  villogers  an-l  noraades  is  kooroot, 
a  kind  of  pudding  made  rf  boiled  Indixn  son, 
bruised  between  two  itoiies  :  or  siinpiy  btnid, 
on  which  they  pour  raneid  grease,  mixed  witha 
substimco  which  in  the  East  ia  kiiooii  under 
the  name  of  keehk,  the  settlement  in  whey. 

Ttiey  will  not  eat  ment  unless  it  is  halal 
[latvfui),  ibiit  ia,  the  anitnal  must  have  its  fsca 
Eurned  towards  Mecca,  and  ila  thiost  cut  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  neck,  tUe  following!  sucri- 
hcial  words  being  pronounced  durinj;  tlie  opet- 
ntion,  ill  nucordauce  with  their  kw  and  ruic  of 
fnith^Bialiiilliih-ur-rahman-nr  raliim  (In  Ihu 
name  of  the  most  mercirul  Ood).  In  entini, 
they  mix  one  disli  with  another,  knead  theiu 
together  with  their  fingers,  and  then  place  the 
morsel  into  their  mouths.  They  make  tvru 
meals,  one  at  noun,  the  other  at  nine  o'clock  al 
night ;  tbey  Irequeutly  smoke  the  ebalani,  ■ 
kind  of  water  pipe,  but  *rry  inferior  to  tbii 
narghilah  of  the  Turks,  or  the  kuliun  of  tbs 
PeT»iiina. 

The  Persian  language  is  met  with  all  over 
AfghHiiistun;  the  f.te»X  families  apeak  it,  add 
other  corr>si'ondeQoe  is  carried  on  in  ihflt 
tongue  :  the  people  are  acquniiited  with  it,  but 
they  prefer  apeakiog  the  Pushtoo,  the  language 
of  their  natinn,  which  is  a  mixture  of  aucieut 
Peraian,  Arabic,  and  Hindosiani-  They  hare 
a  few  works  in  thia  language,  but  tbey  lead 
Peraiaii  authors  by  preference,  and  hale  throuftb 
them  formed  imperfect  ideas  of  geography, 
astronomy,  medii-ine,  and  liistcry;  but  theaa 
works,  full  of  fictions  and  deficiencies,  taan 
not   materially    assisted   in    devElopintj    tbeir 

Some  yung  chiefs  have  th*ir  robes  or- 
namented with  i!old  lace  or  embroidered  ailk 
gold  thread.  This  is  done  in  the  harems  iqr 
the  women,  wbo  excel  in  this  kind  uf  woHCi 
particularly  in  Kandahar.  The  ordinary  peo^ 
pie  never  change  their  garments,  not  evM 
the  shirt,  until  th^  are  completely  worn  out ; 
«n<l  as  I  hey  very  mrely  wash  tbenselves,  thay 
are  conslauUy  covered  with  Termio,  great  ud 
small. 

The  Afghaoa  are  Sunn!  raahoraedana  wiw 
the  exception  of  the  tribe  of  Berilchi,  whom 
Shiahs.  The  Paraivans  and  Eimaks,  who  u| 
subject  to  the  Afghans,  profess  mahomedani9% 
Beudea  the  two  sects  just  mentionad  soms  (/[. 
them  are  of  the  Ali-illahi  leet. 

The  nomadea  are  generally  of  %  sidtlJl 
complexion,  this  is  to  be  attribiitcd  lo  tie 
pciiiicioua  qiB'ity  of  Ihsnater,  wgch  is  almost 
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b)  wLick  tkej  are 
Mit  Nb}ect  m  feTcra,  ooUneoiM  aed  nervout 
linnlcn,  aid  npceially  bUodiiMs. 

T%  faiK  A  icnat  dread  of  tha  fivji  Eye, 
ni  tk;  nmr  tfaemwlves  and  tbeir  dotaeitic 
■iailt  with  ■Billets. 

Tk  mnnilceace  of  tbe  Pnsivi,  Tartar,  and 
Mil  BoiMTclia  haa  enriched  A^aBirtan 
liik  wnjr  Gob  bnildinfn  aad  wiTtka  of  publio 
rii^,  u  noaqnei,  eamvanaerau,  reserroira  of 

Bit  a  pnaoa  may  travel  whole  monlhs  in 
biro>iiitiy  without  finding  any  other  shelter 
iHlbelintorHie  nomnd^, 

Ik  neb  ttae  plaster  ;  and  the  Kandahar  peo< 
|k  e^mmIIt  tlecorate  their  rnoius  with  arcal 
Mtiad  talent-  Their  hou»ee  are  fcenemll; 
W.nnlTniHiatinKof  more  than  one  floor, 
adtMjiikeno  precnutiona  agfaiast  the.eold, 
•hk  11,  hoverer.  never  aerere  at  Herat  at 
ImiAtr.—Rrrier'*  Hit  <^  the  AJghamt,  p.p- 

I     Mc     Vaito»'ii    Janmtjit  t'a  Afgl-anintan. 

I  tMtif't  Waoloinnal  Eney».  H.  T.  Pri>>»ep'» 
i^rial  Hn-i'ti  oa  tie  i)iieor.erie*  in 
Jf^tmlat.  TtnenterJ't  Outrittit  »nd  Sarelock. 
limii  ifiit  Govemmeat  of  India,  Ceptnia 
B.  S.  Bmtrbf'i  Grammar  and  Dietioxmy. 
feta'  TtwkU.  Burtont'  Seinie.  Bitrtiei 
tJkl  iMikam'i  Eiifotoffg.  liimtrn't  Egyft. 
BiHMUte*  CaM.  Chtmrg'i  StiphrttUt  Cim- 
^^•iBitiarg  of  tie  SMt.  Vignei  IW 
»>^ Hamlivf.  Far.  tap.  Salt  India  Cabitl 
■*'  i^ttistan. 

SKik*oril9.  Durani :  Ghar.  Hour.  Hindn  ; 
hiL;  Incriptions  :  Irnn  :  Jews.  Knliul.Knffir. 
l*nl.  Kamiahar  ■    Knrez  ■,    Kativn-ar  :   K«^- 

;dM:  Kelat:  KhRlsn:  Klmha :  Khxlil  : 
fam  Khiber:  Kirmiin  -  K.>h.  Kofeliive: 
|mt:MQligol:  Sikh:  Soinnalh:  Tnjik  : 
V»:  lucbi  : 

•  tit\.    Si-e  Afa  :   Serpent. 

0\hX.  PiKsuK  Health,  fn  salutation, 
hPmians  ny,^'Afyal  bnihod"— "  may  it  I»e 
taftiojou?"  ©r  "Noshijnn" — "  may  it  be 
tMki^lire."  The  Arabs  sav  "  Hania,  may 
f  W|«od  to  yon"  the  person  nitdressed  hotva 
It)  Maras.  "  May  Allah  lie  your  preserver." 
Thrin;  Scinif.  Vol.  II.  p.p.  aOand  ^1. 

J9l«.    Him..     ^)    Opium. 

ins     Abib,     ^Ja\^      Galls. 


|£ITON.  Akab-  ^y^)  OphiBi. 
*""'  Ethnnlogiats  ars  of  opinion  Ihat 
a«  important  infiowice  in  the 
'iM  of  India  nnd  the  islands  in  limes 
ta  uihentic  bislorj  or  traditioti,  and 
■^  nnDrnniB  races  of  an  Afriro-Tumni- 
.  faaad  in  India,  the  marked  African 
iktW  people  in  tin  eitranne  sontfi  of 
''    '  if  Iitdia,  the  negro  and  ttegrito 
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races  of  the  Andamnns,  Nicobar,  the  JalcuM  of ' 
the  Malay  Peninaul*  of  India,  and  the  Negrito 
and  Nefm  rnces  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Arehipelago,  AiKtralia  and  Polynesia.  Htt^ 
of  tliia  needs  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  a  anb- 
jeoi  which  will  reward  inTestigalers  During 
the  paat  foar  thousand  years,  aUo,  historical 
reseaieh  has  abown  how  frequent  were  emiKra- 
tions  and  conquests  between  Media,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Palestine  and  Africa.  See. 
Imtia.  Inscriptions.  Kush.  Magar.  Palms.Bain 
Bemiiio  races.  Sidi.  Somiil :  Beer-el -Soma],  So- 

•li 

AFEtCAW  B'DELLIUM  TEEB.  EKti. 
Ifedeloiia  Africana. 

APLATUN.  Abab.  ^a^ti\  B'dillima 
alan  Coromipliora  Madasonrensis. 

AFRA&IAB,  See  Persian  Kings. 

APB£J)I.  or  the Khybarlribespropw- there 
arethree  iireat divisions,  the Afiedi,tbe  Shinwiiri, 
and  (be  Oiak  Zye.  Of  these,  the  Afredi.in  theii 
present  locnlity,  are  the  most  numerous  ;  the 
Sbinwari,  more  disposed  to  tli<^  arts  of  traffia 
and  the  Orslc  Zye,  the  more  orderly,  if  amooRst 
such  people  any  can  be  so  pionounced, .  The 
Afredi  oecnpy  the  eastern  parts  of  the  bills, 
nearest  Peshnwar  ;  and  the  Shinwari  the 
western  parts,  looking  upon  the  valley  of 
JeUlsbad.  The  Onik  Zye  reside  in  Tirah, 
iniermii>)iled  with  the  Afredi,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  hilla  south-west  of  Peslia- 
war  It  wns  a  mnlck  or  chief  of  thit  tribe  trfao 
conducted  Naiiir  Shah  and  a  force  of  eavali^', 
by  the  route  of  Cburs  and  Tirah,  lo  Peshawar 
when  the  principal  road  thrnnRh  the  hills  was 
defended  aicainst  him.  The  Shinwari,  besides 
their  .portion  of  the  hillf,  hoTc  the  Isnds 
immediately  weat  nf  them,  nxu\  some  of  the 
valteyanftbeSnfed  Koh  raniie.  More  westerly 
still,  under  the  same  bill  range,  Ihey  are  found 
south  of  Jelalabad,  and  arc  there  hci}!hboura  of 
tlie  Kfaofrani.  These  arc  in  the  condition  of 
unnily  aiibjeets.  There  are  also  sone  of  them 
in  Ghor-band,  and  Ihey  dwell  in  great  nnmhtirs 
hordrring  on  Bajor  to  the  iiorih-uest,  when^ 
they  are  independent,  and  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  (he  tribes  of  Bajor  and  of 
Kafnatan. 

Tirah  and  Churn  nr^  aaid  fo  he  fertile  nitA- 
well  peopled  valleys,  enjoving  a  cool  climate, 
in  compariaon  wilh  that  of  Peshawar;  and 
it  wns  not  nnususl  for  the  sirdars,  and  otliers, 
whohadnn  understanding  with  the  inhsbi^ 
tnnts,  to  pssB  the  warm  weatherin  tha  form*r 
of  these  places  ;  which  nlso  fr»quenlly 
became  a  place  nf  rrfuge  to  the  dialreiaed.  At 
Cbiira  resided  Khon  Ealisdar  Khar,  Afredi, 
who  aitained  eminence  amongst  his  tribe  from 
the  ciroiimstsnce  of  hit  atleudarse  at  Court 
dnring  tbe  sway  of  the  Sadoe  Zye.  Shah  Sqah.; 
iluirried   ope  of    hii  dau|[itteis  to,  «n4   W: 
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more  than  one occaaion,  found  an  aajlum  viiA 
him.  The  Kbjfbari,  liko  otber  ruda  AC^haa 
tribei,  ha*e  their  muleks,  or  chieri,  but  tbe 
nuLhority  of  these  is  very  limited ;  hdiI  as  erxry 
.  iiidiiriiiusl  ha*  a  voice  on  puUio  afTaiTS,  it  is 
trnpoMiblfl  to  describe  the  coufusiou  that  exists 
amonjcst  Ibem.  Of  course,  uDsuiiuity  is  out  of 
'  the  question,  and  it  g;eDeriilly  happen*  tltal  a 
nanawati,  or  deliberation  on  any  business, 
terminntcs  i)ol  by  bringing  it  to  a  conolusion, 
but  in  slrife  amount  tuemselve*.  Tlie  portions 
of  thu  Afredi  mid  S^iitiweri  tribei  who  iuhehit 
the  defiles  of  Khybar,  throu)(ii  wliioh  the  road 
Iraiis  fiom  PeeliHiTar  to  the  Jelatabad  lalley, 
are  but  iiiconsiderabie  as  to  Dumbers,  but  they 
are  ex^eujely  inramous  on  sccouiit  of  their 
ferocity,  anil  their  ioni;-indulged  habits  of 
rapine.  Under  tbe  B.idot  Z\t>  princes,  they 
received  an  annual  aliowauca  of  twelve  Ihou- 
eaiid  rupees  on  condition  of  keepin;;  the  road 
ihrongh  (heir  country  open,  and  abstaininj; 
from  plunder.  They  cnjled  themsBlvra,  there- 
fore,  the  servanis  of  the  king.  It  would  appear, 
from  erery  statemenl,  that  they  were  in  those 
(Isys  little  scrupulous.  Still,  ksRlns  followed 
their  rosj,— BO  mnnirestly  the  better  and 
iiearev  one, — submtitiug  to  their  exactions  end 
annoyances,  aii<l  sfttisGed  with  being  not  wholly 
rifled.  Their  stipend  beln;;  discontinued  by  the 
llarak  Zye  Blrdtirs, — to  whom  tlie  sttachment 
tltey  evinoed  to  Blish  Sujah  hail  rendered 
them  very  slispicious, — they  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  the  con'equenca  was  that 
the  Khybar  todiI  was  closfKl  to  tbe  traders  of 
l^hawar  and  Kabul. 

They  are,  in  the  mass,  very  numerous,  and 
it  ii  boasted  that  the  AFredi  tribe  can  muster 
forty  thdusand  fighting-raen, — of  course  an 
imprubHblu  number, — or  one  which  might  be 
presumed  to  include  every  man,  «omnn,  and 
vbi'd  amongst  them.  Oi  various  occasions, 
wlien  their  strength  has  been  exhibited,  fh>m 
two  to  five  thousand  men  have  aeaembjed, — 
(MeitoH'aJourwfift.Vol.  I.p.from.  162f(fl6S.) 

The  Afredi  tribe  is,  doubtless,  tbe  moet  im- 
portant of  all  on  the  Panjab  frontier.  Their  terri- 
tory,  commeiieinsin  tbe  hills  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Khyber  pass,  forms  the  western 
boundsry  of  the  Peshawar  valley ;  then  it 
stretches  round  the  anuth- western  comer  and 
skirts  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Peshawar  District  till  it  approaches  tlie 
Kuttnk  lands.  It  thns  projeota  abruptly  into 
the  British  frontier,  sepnraie*  the  Peshawar 
district  from  that  of  Kohat,  and  forms  the  nor- 
them  boundary  of  the  tatter  diitriot.  Tbe 
Afruiii  hills,  intervening  between  the  Kobat 
and  Peshawar  distrioia,  are  crossed  by  two 
principal  passes,  communiealing  from  one  dis- 
trict to  the  other,  the  best  of  wbiah  is  the  wril- 
ksowiv  K^at  paas  or  Gullee  and  Ike  other 
tto   JcnakM    fti*.     The   fnutafe  »f    Um 


AfMi  hills  towards  Britiah  jurisdiotnsi  ea 
lenda  over  a  total  length  of  SO  miles,  and  tbei 
territory  stretehea  far  back  in  a  westerly  dirat 
tion  towards  Cabul.  Thus  the  Afredi  bol 
*  ^([e  geof^pbical  area  and  have  a  long  fooi 
der  conterminous  with  the  Britiah.  The  Afra< 
are  entirely  independent.  Their  bills  bi 
lofty,  steep  and  rnggad,  most  ardnuus  for  mil: 
tary  operations.  The  Tillages  are  strong) 
posted  and  difficult  of  acoeat.  'Hie  Afrw 
are  tierce  by  niiture.  They  are  not  desiiinl 
of  rade  virtues,  but  they  are  notoriously  fut): 
lees  to  public  engagements.  They  are  ajslit  u 
into  faction).  The  sub-dirisioiia  of  this  trifa 
are  numerona.  They  can  mnater  l(S,0OO  c 
30,000  fighting  meo.  As  soldiers,  thsj  ai 
among  the  beat  on  the  frontier.  Thi-y  am  go« 
shot*.  Their  tacties  reeemble  those  of  the  otbe 
tribes.  They  retreat  before  tliefoe  as  he  admiiM 
and  presa  upon  him  sa  he  retires.  From  tbe  sil 
of  their  country,  and  the  strength  of  their  nana 
bers,  the  Afredi,  if  united,  might  prove  foi 
midable  oppoaentij  but  they  rarely  oi  neve 
oombine.  If  their  independence  were  threater 
ed,  or  if  some  peculiar  opportunity  offered,  tbe 
might  act  together,  otbeiwiie  they  will  vauall 
be  found  at  war  with  each  other.  And  Indi 
would  have  to  deal  with  one  or  two  sections  onl 
at  a  time.  If  one  be  hostile,  another  will  b 
friendly  and  aire  ceri^,  ooueaqnently  the  tribe  i 
not  so  formidable  as  it  might  at  fint  appear. 

The  Afredi  of  tbe  Khyber  fiass,  sraoojc  faith 
less  tribei,  are  considered  the  moit  faitblcK 
A  BBclIon  of  these,  naraeil  tho  ICookee-k bey 
manifested  aymploini  of  n  friendly  spirit  to 
warda  the  British.  The  Afredi  ou  the  south 
western  corner  of  the  reshawur  border  Itav 
not  signalizrd  them  wives. 

The  British  (lovernment  was  conceme 
chiefly  with  tlie  ATredi  of  the  two  passee  (s  e 
the  Kohat  Pass  or  Gullee  and  the  Jeivake 
Pass.)  Koi  the  gu»irdianship  of  these  paaae 
the  Afredi  received  some  kind  of  onnaidcrnito: 
from  successive  dynasties,  Ohiznivide,  Mogul 
Doorinee,  Ilarukzye,  Sikh  and  Briluh  ;  aa 
broke  faith  nith  each  and  all.  Tkea 
raount"ineerB  are  great  trades  and  cnrrien 
They  convey  lalt  from  mines  in  the  Kohnt  dii 
trici  to  the  Peshawar  mirket.  They  also  cu 
and  sell  the  firewood  of  their  hills.  By  the* 
means  they  procure  a  comfortable  subsi»terioi 
which  cultivattoo  on  their  ru^;ed  faiJI-aidc 
would  not  aloae  suffice  to  afford.  The  Brttia 
authorities  can,  by  bloekeding  the  moutha  < 
the  passes,  atop  the  trade  and  reduce  the  Afrl 
di  to  sore  straits.  The  Gullee  or  Kohi 
Pass  is  the  direct  and  best  route  from  Kolu 
to  Pesbawur.  Ike  government  post  betwec; 
these  two  imporltnt  ttiliou  nius  aiually  ^ 
this  route.  ' 


AOlIXOCHi,  VOOD. 

Tkiifreadeet  of  the  Jenakee  Vua,  even  rnnonfr 
Ik  Afreedce  ebni  were  coniidered  pBrticularl? 
iirioguid  ferocious.  Their  monnUiits  aie 
WTilroag.  When  ihe  Afieedeet  of  tlie  Kohat 
Ptnnubehnred,  the  Jewadee  AFreedees  utTered 
ta  (UKi^  for  that  Pau,  nr  lo  uomluct  the 
(MUiiiiiKRtion  Ihrcugh  their  own  Pasi.  The 
Jtnkcc  I'liu  WB8  actually  used  for  a  short 
timt,  bnt  the  Jcwakee  Atreedeea  soon  proved 
t^rwelin  to  be  wone  even  than  tlieir  nei^h- 
bmin.  They  committed  numerous  raids  and 
BBiIcn  in  the  Peshawar  and  Kohat  districia, 
uitna  robbed  boats  on  the  Indus.  They 
1^  nnrdered  a  British  officer,  named  Dr. 
Flnii,  who  was  tmvellin)c  townnls  Kal>at,  for 
N  oihtr  reason  than  that  he  was  a  dAfeiioeleaa 
lirJitiMi,  wiih  a  little  properly  about  hiin  — 
WiA  ^  tke  Oottrnmevt  «/  Ixitia.  Bee 
Ujlier. 

AFSANTIN.  Abab.  y^*-^!  Artemisia 
Inlin.    Wnrmwoorl, 

A?SFUNI  KAGHAZ.  Paper  sprinkled 
imndded  with  gold  leaf,  used  in  India  when 
nitini  lo  persona  of  distinction. 

AF3HAK  a  Turki  tribe  who  supported  Shah 
IsueL    See  Kazziiba^h.  Kajnr.   Khoraenn. 

4?TAB-GlfiI.     pBBs.    »jj-_H^ijUiTI't. 

SnWder,— a  lan-sbade  and  emblem  of  rank, 
Ntd  in  nsUrn  canntriea  ;  it  is  lietd  by  a 
Knut  to  protect  his  niasier  fiom  the  ra\s  of 
Ikiwi. 

Ainry.     Malit.     Opium. 

AOAATi      It.     See  Can.elian. 

iGA  DAMA-     See  Inscripiions. 

AGi  KABA  TkL.  ts^ntS.  Uimor- 
Jiadkiies.Boxb.  andWiltd. 

AGA  KHAN  ft  Persian  npble  rcsiilinfr  in 
Iwbtf  tke  Pir  or  religious  head  of  the  Klia- 
jib.   See  Kfaaj»h. 

AGALLAS.     Bp.     Oslli. 

IGALLOCHA  WOOD. 
IkTis  ... 


AlwKmd 

VMdtlMS 

bflexrad 


til -tea 
^    id'  Mf\,   ... 


bill 


Kayn  G!ihnl...JAT.  Mal, 
KnriDtbak       ...  „       „ 


Anil" 


Lignum  >1nu       ...    L^T. 

AcaUocbiim       ...     „ 
Ud-i-Kimsri        ...  Peaa- 

Ud-iHindi „ 

Agarha &t,sa. 

..       Agnr         „ 

»pr       ...  Hind.     Agta?  manm      ,.    Tah, 

Wwifah..  Jav.  M: 

Ikie  wood  i*  much  prized  throughout    the 
4|t,  M  i  perfume.   The  beat  sppciniens  appear 
of  resin  in    ilecHyed  wood, 


!Mk  my  nnrier  beat  Riving  'forth  a  very  fra- 
MMsdoar.  The  tree  is  anid  to  be  void  of  i>, 
*•■■  a  healthy  state,  and  only  to  exude  this 
^^Miabitanoe  when  in  decay,  or  even  after 
*^U.  Tbeie  appear  to  \k  at  least  three 
iWi  «t  Agallooha  oi  wood  aloes,  the  lri;ei 


prodaomg  whtch  «a  not  fully  identified.  Dr. 
KoxborKh,  followed  by  Dr.  Royle,  adnila 
doubtfully  the  exislence  of  two,  viz.,  the  Aquil- 
lariA  aKolIocha  of  Soibui^h,  and  Aquillaria 
trmta,  (!or,  the  Qaro  de  Malacca  of  LamarGk  ; 
end  an  inferior  sort  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Etcisearia  agallocha  which  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  But  Loureiro  maintains  that  tha 
best  Lign-aloes  or  Calambac,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Ud-i-kaman  of  the  Indian  bszasrs,  ia 
derived  from  a  tree  which  he  calls  Aloexylon 
agnllochum.  Boxburgh  and  Dr.  Boyle  considec 
tiie  Malayan  agila,  tlie  Aquiia  and  eagle  wood 
of  commerce,  and  the  ud-i-liindi  oi  the  bozaara, 
to  ba  the  produce  of  Aquiltaria  agallocba 
which  gri'WB  pleulifuity  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bengal 
and  that  it  is  probably  identioal  with  A.  ovata 
of  Royle.  IIir  Aloexylon  agalloehum  of  Loureiro, 
yields  a  icented  wood  used  by  the  Chinese  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  and  is  said  to  bring 
£30  the  cwt.  in  Sumatra.  The  lign  aloes 
brought  lo  Burmah  is  Ihe  produce  oi  a  tree 
that  grows  on  the  Mergui  Islands,  and  import- 
ed into  Mergui  by  the  Selunga.  Specimens  of 
Amboyna  wood,  of  the  odoriferoua  aandal-woort 
from  Timor,  clove  wood  and  other  choice 
woods,  from  the  Moluccas  and  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1861.  The  Hakims  of  India  administer  it  in 
their  electuaries  in  combination  with  spice*, 
ambergris.  Sic. — I/onigderger.  Ma  ton.  Sim- 
mow/t.  O'Sba-ghneMy.  MUiot'i  Ftor.  ^ndHrica. 
EsAibUion  o/l»61.  BalToui;  Uadra*  MuteKM. 

AGALLOCHEE.     0«bek.     Eagle-Wood. 

AOALLOCHUM.     Ut.  Eaole-Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  PBIMABIUM.  Eukph, 
8yn.     of  Aloeiylum  ■gallochum  Lonr. 

AQATJiOCUUM  OFPICINARUM.  Lat. 
Eagle- Wood. 

AGALLOCHUM  8PUEIUM.  Ebkm. 
Syn,  of   Eagle-Wood. 

A6ALMAT0L1TE,  or  fignra  atone  of 
lameson  ;  Phillips  called  it  Psgodslite  from 
its  being  imported  from  China  in  finures,  pa- 
Kodas,  &c. ;  also  Sammy  or  Swamy,  i.  e.  deity 
stone  :  it  is  found  in  qaantities  tiear  Chota 
Naspoor. — Col.  Ovulff,  m  SI.  At.  Tram, 
I8i3, p.  923. Report*  63,  guoltd  bg  Dr.  BuiU. 
Sen  Sami  stone. 

AGAMA,  a  genns  of  reptiles  of  the  llalay 
Peuinauls  and  the  Molucca  Islands.  See  fiep- 
tilia. 

AGAMA  VAGEESHA,  Sans-  From  agKm«, 
one  of  the  Tantraa ;  vak,  a  word,  and  eesha, 
lord  ;  the  god  of  speech,  a  name  of  Vrihaipati, 

AGAMA  SASTRA.   Anarae  o£  the  Tantraav 

AGAMA  TUBEE'JULATA.  Syn.  ofLauda- 
kia  mrlanura. 

AGANOSMA  ACUMINATA.  O.  Don.  Kjet- 
bouni^-phD,     BUBM. 

AGAO,  Hind  :  Agam,  Tbl  :  PMlgi.' 
PEas:  -jfl 

J  "■"■■"  ~'0' 


AGAR, 

AchagkntD.  '  ,.,  TaM.  |  Aoha  waram.  Tkl 
Aq  HdvflnM  of  moBtj.—tFilmn. 
AGAPANTHUS  UMBELl.ATUB.  A 
beautiful  blae  lily,  brouglit  from  the  Cnpe, 
propagated  by  diriding  the  roois,  requires  a 
light  peat,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  uld  TeeeUble 
manure.  ~^M^e». 

AGAR.     Hind.    Sans.  J  |  Eagle- Wood. 
Wood  Aioea. 

.  AGA^AGAB,  tlie  Malay  name  for  the  tena- 
cious jelly  or  glue,  made  from  tbe  Flocaria 
(Gigartina)  tenai,  a  maiiae  fuooa.  ] 
im^rted  into  Cbiiia  from  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, though  tbe  Ctiinese  likewise  manu- 
facture it  for  Ihemselres,  and  apply  it  as  aize 
to  many  uteful  purposes  end  use  it  as  food. 
Tbe  bamboo  lattice  ifork  of  linterni  is  covered 
with  paper  saturated  iTJtli  this  gum,  which,  when 
dried,  ie  semi-tran  spare nt  :  it  is  also  used  in 
paper  and  tillc  manuractares.  Il  is  incom- 
parable aa  a  paste,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  insects.  Wlieii  boiled  with  sugar,  it  forms 
a  aweet  glutin«ua  jelly,  called,  in  Canton, Woog- 
leunf^-fan,  which  te  used  aa  a  sweetmeat,  and 
sold  on  stalls  in  tbe  streets.  It  is  brouglit 
from  New  Holland  and  Mew  Guinea  and  other 
adjacent  islands  :  between  40U  and  500  peculs 
are  imported  annually  by  the  Chinese  at  a 
piime  cost  of  from  1  to  2  dollars  per  pecni- 
Its  cheapness  and  admirable  qualiliea  as  a 
paete  render  it  worthy  the  attention  of  other 
countriea;  wbeu  cooked  with  sugar,  it  resembles 
calf's  foot  jelly.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  Agar- 
Asfsr,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  ef  1862,  from 
Malacca,  the  first  quality  was  from  a  sort  of 
Tripe  dc  Roche  an«ilibleBeaweed  which  grows 
oa  the  rooks  that  are  covered  by  the  tide. 
It  is  much  used  for  making  a  kind  of  jelly 
which  is  highly  esteemed  both  by  Kuro- 
peans,  and  Natives  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour.  Exported  to  China,  at  19a.  per  183^ 
lbs.  The  Agar-Affar  of  tbe  Snd  quality  from 
Macasanr  and  the  Celebes  is  an  edible  sea- 
waed  collected  on  the  submerged  bsnks  in  the 
uelzhbcurhood  of  Macassar  by  tbe  Bnjit  Lnut 
or  Sea  Gypsies,  for  exportation  (oChinn.  12s. 
6d.  per  1331  Ihs.  The  Atcnr-Agar  of  Sinea- 
pore  is  collected  on  tbe  reefs  snd  rotkr  sub- 
merged ledgPB  in  iha  neighbourhood  of  Sin- 
gapore, end  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  car- 
goes of  the  Chineae  Junks  on  their  return  voy- 
ages. It  is  much  used  as  a  size  for  eliBening 
silks,  and  for  making  jellies.  The  quantity 
shipped  from  Singapore  is  about  10,000  pecula 
annualiy.— ThDu;th  deserving  cf  being  better 
kuown,  it  does  cot  appear  to  be  an  article  of 
lodian  import,  or,  if  so,  it  ia  brought  in  nnder 
some  other  name.  The  whole  thallus  of  the 
Ceylon  Moas  is  sometimes  imported  from  Cey- 
lon, and  used  in  Brttaia  for  dressing  silk 
goods.— TfoB'ite  A,  Mormon.    Exhib,    Jur. , 


AQATE. 

JUporlt  and  Catalogue.  SimMondt.  TomltJHom. 
T.  IFiilietm'i  Middle  Kingdom.  &x  Euclieinia 
Soinosa:  Gigartina  teuax.  Gracillaria  tenax. 
Fucus  teoax.     Flocaria  eandida.     Edible  aea- 

AGABAH.  IkiK.  )^K)  Achyrautbea 
aspera. 

AGaBHU.  SaNS.  Agallocha:  Eagle-WooJ. 
AGARIC.     Hind.     y,/jjli| 

Agftiioim     Arab.  1  Agarikun     Ri:id. 

Il'mn, ..Burm.  |  Am&dui]      Paev. 

Fungus,      Esa.     Cmamu  Tinder  ...    Gko. 

MashroDm, ,      | 

This  is  found  in  all  the  bnzaara  of  India, 
where  it  is  still  employed  in  native  medicine. — 
ilaton.  TaulkKtr.  Hon^berger.     Sse  Fungua. 

AGABICUB,  the  generic  name  for  the  muak- 
roonis,  mnny  of  which  grow  in  India  ilurin|c 
the  rains  but  ere  little  used  by  Europeana 
from  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  poisoa- 
ous  from  the  edible  kinds. —  Voigt.  745. 

AGASTOLLAH.     See  India. 

AGARU  CHETTU,  wjcas^*^.  Tet, 
432.— Eagle' 


Aquilaria    Agallocba, 

AOAaA-TAMABE.  Tam.  ^airr  fiKis^eoir 
Pistia  atratiolea.    Linn. 

AG  ASS  1 U  M.    Tel.     Atmospheric  nif. 

AGASTI.  Bans,  .^scbyirameue  grandiflora. 

AGASTYA,  a  native  of  Thibet,  a  Uabn 
Uuni,  of  great  celebrity  in  tlie  legends  and 
litcratore  of  Soathern  India.  He  melhodiied 
the  Tamil  language,  and  is  the  chief  Tamil 
medical  authority.  He  is  estimati-d  to  have 
lived  in  athe  sixth  cenlury  B.C.,  but  the 
TaiDuliant  suppose  him  to  have  live'!  long 
anterior  to  this.  According  to  Hindu  le- 
gend, Agaatya  was  the  son  of  Mitra  and  Va- 
ruDB  conjointly,  and  bora  in  a  water-jxr  along 
with Vasiaht' ha. Having  commanded  theVindliya 
mountain  to  lie  prostrate  till  hie  return,  he  re- 
paired  to  tbe  South  of  India,  to  Kolapur,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  iiid  appenrs.  to  havn 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
Hindu  religion  into  the  Peninsula  —  ff'VKtt'a 
Hind.  Theal.  Vol- \. p.  31Z.  Hn.  W.  Taylor. 
"r.  ColdiBtU.  At.  Soc.  Trant.  ni.I/I- p.  21Z. 

AGASTYA,  Sansc.  The  Star  Canopus. 

AGAT.     Eu3.     Camelian. 

AGATE.  Eko.  and  Fa.  ax"^  Ge- 
Oue  of  the  inferior gema,  and  dsesed  anongst 
the  earthy  minerals  by  Phillipa,  is  found  in 
great  variety  and  abundance  in  many  parts  ot 
India.  Some  of  tbe  agates  and  other  silicious 
minerals  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Seena  river,  between  Shotapoor  and  Ah- 
mednuggnr,  are  of  great  size  and  in  profuaion, 
but  the  most  beautiful  an  brought  from  Oam- 

^S-  .,.  -    ,.^ 
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lOATaOTES  CHIBA.TTA. 

AGiTH^A  SPATULiTA.  A  blue  flowerin| 
^tcultifateil  by  EaropeauB  in  latlia.  Riddell. 

AGATHIS  AUSTRALI8.  Hort- 
Dammars  Australia. 

Tlie  Kawrie  orNew  Zealand  Pine,  one  of  the 
Cmifna,  in  its  native  forests,  attains  a  conai- 
doible  height,  with  a  alraight  clean  stem, 
■hichp  from  its  lighlneti  and  toaghnesa,  has 
bceo  fpund  well  calculated  for  the  roasts  of 
ibfs.  It  waa  introduced  into  the  Bombay 
Hiiitiwltural  Bocietj's  Gardens.  It  jielda  a 
btd  briitle  resin,  like  maatich,  which  is  chewed 
In  tk  natives.  Its  toot  ia  used  in  tattooing. 
-Or.RiddfU.  Eng.  Cyc.  Hog.   p.  711. 

AGATHIS  LOBANTHIFOLIi.  ScXab. 
Dimmars  loraiithifoli%  Ltnn. 
Finos  dammara  Xinii. 
nutipm BURK.  I  Bammar  Fhie   ...Etia, 

A  Urge  tree,  found  on  the  very  sammita  of 
llemouDtainaof  AnihoyDa,Ternate,aTid  in  ma. 
noFlhe  Molucca  Islands.  Griffith  mentions  ^ 
tree  under  that  name  aa  n  member  of  th^ 
TuMuerim  flora,  and  Dr.  Maaon  has  aecn  th^ 
loaag  plants  of  the  tree,  to  which  Griffiti, 
iriured,  and  which  the  Burmese  cali  Theet, 
nea  or  tree  governor.  The  leafis  precisely 
Utt  ef  the  dimmar  pine,  but  the  Tenasserini 
Uwis  not  known  to  yield  any  dammar.  I^.e 
laker  of  ihe  A-rohipelngo  tree  is  reprt-aented 
toW  %ht  and  of  inferior  quality,  wholly  un- 
it (or  my  situation  exposed  to  wet,  but  a„. 
««nii|[  tolerably  well  for  ia-<loor  purposes. 
Tie  lood  of  the  Teiiasserim  tree  on  the 
ra(itii7  Is  white,  rather  light,  and  bears  a 
nudenble  resemblance  to  aome  kinds  of 
)a"t  It  is  nsed  by  Hiirm'se  carpenterg  for 
nrioiu  porposps,  and  the  Burmese  have  a 
HpmiitioD  that  the  beams  of  balances  of  their 
kiIm,  oD)(ht  to  be  formed  of  this  wood.  l)r»- 
Grifiii„Ma»OH  and  Riddell.   Bug.  Cyc. 

AQATHOCLES,  one  of  the  greek  successora 
i^Altunder  who  reij;ncd  in  Bactria  B.  C.  S47. 
« Afghan.  Inscriptions.  Kabul. 

iGATHOTES;CHIRAYTA.  G.  Don. 
Ophelia  cbiraifta.   Orietback. 
Gentiaua  choraita.  Flem.  A».  Bt. 
Gwertia  cbevrata.  Bueh.  M.S.S. 
.  WalL 


...DuK.     Kirijatha  .. 

Esq.  \  Chirataka.. 

...Dus.     8ha<^it.... 


...aTALBJ-L. 
,.Tak. 


HiSO.  [ 

i  hM  smallish  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Nepanl,  the  north  of  India,  the 
la.  And  ia  a  common  and  abun- 
a  the  bazaar,  supplied  chiefly    by 

tuge*    of   the   Himalayas,     All 


AGAVE  AMPRICANA. 

parts  of  the  plant  are  extremely  feitler  and  are 
identical  in  composition  with  the  common 
Renlian.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  touic  and 
febrifuge  all  over  India  and  is  a  perfect  sub- 
atilute  for  gentian.  The  whole  plant  is  pulled 
up  at  the  time  that  the  flowers  begin  to  decay, 
and  is  dried  for  use.  The  root  is  considered 
the  bitterest  part,  and  it  is  best  administered 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tincture  ;  the 
nuta  of  Guilandina  bonduc  are  sometimes 
pounded  nnd  given  with  it.— CUahorn.  Voint. 
Cat.  Ex.  62. 

AGATI,  also  Asisi,  also  AvisL     T*h.  111. 
ee9  Agati  grandiflora. 

AGATI  GRANDIFLOEA.  Ben.  W.  ^  A. 
Agati  grandiflorum,  Dttr. 

n  n    ^ar.  albiflonim.  I)e»D. 


Avitta 

P*. 

J.  SAted. 

.     ...  Tau. 

Ag^ 

".i.o 

Aviai 

.Jso 

Bak«pus...     „. 

Redv 

ir.  Err 

lAgia 

ffbito 

Teiia 

Agi. 

uorAvm...     „ 

.^cbyaomene  coocinea.  Jtox, 

„  grandiflora.ijnM.fl&jr.  331. 

Corooilla  „  Wiltd- 

Seabauia.  „ 

Ftuk-Bao    BfRM. 

BaJu,  alio  Bako...BBNa. 

Augasta       „ 

Agati  tree    Eno. 

Augiiate  wood  tree  „ 

AgBte       Haleal. 

Baba,  ilso  Baka- 

l>uBbpaiii Sane. 

Of  this  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  Tttrieiy  called  A.  albiflore,  and  the  other 
At.  coccinea.  It  grows  all  over  India  and 
Kurmah  ia  seen  in  every  town  and  village 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  in  the  betel 
gardens  of  peninsular  I'ldia,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  siinde,  and  ah  a  trellis  for  the 
support  and  shelter  of  the  piper  bete!,  and 
is  easily  recoHnized  by  its  large  white  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  Its  wood,  is  soft,  only 
fit  for  fuel,  and  of  no  use  in  CBiT)entry  o- 
cabinet  work,  but  Ihe  tree  grows  with  greiA 
rapidity,  and  could  be  usefully  planted 
to  shelter  young  trees  of  slower  growth- 
There,  are  varieties  of  the  Agati,.  some  witii 
variegated  and  some  with  red  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  a  white  variety,  known 
in  Taraul  aa  the  Agati-kiie-pu,  are  used 
by  the  nati^M  in  aoups,  curriea  and  as 
greens.  On  the  Madras  Coast,  the  legumes 
which  are  18  to  IB  inches  long  are  not  fre- 
quently eaten,  but  Ibev  are  a  favourite  vegeta- 
ble with  the  natives  of  Burmab.  Medicinally, 
(he  bark  is  a  powerful  bitter  tonic  :  and  the 
leaves  are  used  in  infusion  in  catarrh,  se  en 
aperient  There  are  few  trees  in  such  common 
request.— *fr.  Joffrey.  UkM  I'lontt.  Mr. 
EUiot,  Dri.  Riddell,  Maiort,  and  O'Skaugh- 
neiiy.  Voigt.  21S  Moxh.  331,-  A,  £ro«»; 
Rhode.  M.S.8. 
AGAVE  AMERICANA.  Lmn. 

Agave  oautnla.  Roxh.  II.,  1C7, 
Alee  Aueue«n«.  Km<fh^  \ .  ^ 
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BilaU  Aduiu  .. 

Bskkiil 

American  Aloe  . 

B«kii8.     

Kal^KuiUU     ,. 


H;hi>. 

.      3AtIB. 


EftUbsntlui    ... 

Pita , 

Aoai  Enttalej... 
Sngi  Mstta  ... 
Yen  uga  Kalti  id  ti 


Tel. 


Common  all  over  India,  useful  as  a  hedge 
plant.  Iti  leaves  yield  a  useful  fibre  suit- 
able foi  cardai^e  nnd  the  ''pitn"  thread  is  ob- 
tained from  it  >  Its  juice,  obiained  in  Mexico, 
by  inoiaioiis  on  the  stem,  when  distilled  yields 
«  spirit  called  pW^M.  Its  dried  lenve^,  cut, 
serve  as  good  rnzor  and  knife  strops  — Soxb.  11. 
167.  3mmoitd'i  Frg.  Prod.  Mad.  Ex.  Jvr. 
Seporti-  Uit/ul  Ptantt.  Hoyle.  tib.  PItmtt. 
Dr.  Wiqht 

AGAVE  VIVIPAEA.  Linn. 

.  Tut 


])r.  Eoyle  consSdera  the  A.  viripera  to  be 
closely  allied  to  iliii  species,  which  he  describes 
as  common  in  the  iSengal  Presidency,  and  gro<r- 
ing  freely  in  Malwn,  yielding  fibrea  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  inches  m  length,  and  on  testinK 
their  strength  C^ptsin  Thompson  foand  them 
quite  equal  to  the  licst  Russian  hemp.—- fluf  ?e, 
p.  8.     See  K«ihfll"v. 

AGAVE  YUCC^iFOLIA.  A  plant  natu- 
ralised in  India,  capable  of  yielding  fibres. — 
Jtoulf,  p.  43. 

AOHA,  Arab.  Pers.  A  title  in  use  in 
Persia.  The  Nortb  Easlsrn  tribes  write  it  as 
Aka,  but  in  familiar  conTcrsatlon  the  gh  or  k 
are  dropped  and  the  word  sounded  A'a.  as  a 
in  Biinotid~><rcAer,  Outeley'*  Tiae.   11.69. 

AGHASTIA.  SaK^.  ,  Ajali  grandiflora. 
Azbsti-kal  Tau.  i  phalli  Hind,  its  p'ids ; 
kire  Tau.  bh»ji  Hind,  greens  of  Agati 
grand  idora. 

AGEL  HOUT.     Dut.  Bugte  wood. 

AGELLA.  a  wood  of  this  name  was  ex 
hihited  at  the  Madras  Eihibitiou  of  1S57, 
and  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indian 
Cedar  wood  "Aquilaria  Hgallocha."  It  was 
»  Vighi  coloured  wood  with  a  fine  evfn  eraia, 
appeared  admirably  adapted  for  fi'irniture 
nod  many  domestic  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be 
kbundant  in  Malabar  and  has  been  already  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  railway  engi- 
neers.—W.  E.  of  1857. 

AQEBATUM  CffiRULIUM  and  A.  Mcii- 
canum,  exotic  flowering  plante,  cultivated 
for  ibeir  pretty  flowers  in  sandy  soil ;  must  not 
be  too  much  shaded  if  cultivated  in  pots. 
A.  CDoytoidi-s  is  a  native  of  India.— ^ciyf. 
Si^dM.  Jafrty 

AQOANASUTTAK.  ■  discourse  of  Bud- 
Oka.     See  Wijao. 

AOOUB,  HiKD.  Probably  from  Agara, 
Sans.  Eagle  Wo'.d. 

AGHARI  or  AGHORAPANTHI,  e  hindu 
religious  Saiva  sect,  who  otiginally  made  Devi 
^a  c^ect  of  ibeir  worahtp  in  isme  of  het  ter> 
fi2 
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rific  forms,  said  to  have  required  even  human 
victims   for    ita     performance.     The    Aghom 

wand  and  waieipot  were  a  dtaff  set  with  boneii 
and  the  upper  half  of  a  skull  :  the  practioes 
were  or  a  similar  nature,  and  fle^h  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors  constituted  at  will  the  diet  of  the 
adept.  The  sect  had  died  iiut,  by  the  begianing 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  oidy  a  few  disgusting 
wretches,  universally  feart-d  and  detested,  beiriK 
then  met  With,  whose  .odious  habits  and  prac- 
ticBB  rendered  them  objects  of  avtrsion.  Tfaey 
are  now  unheard  of. —  Wihon.  Colunel  Todd 
seys  that  he  had  henrd  that  such  wretches  did 
exist,  not  only  in  the  sacredAboo,  but  amidat 
the  impenetrable  recesses  of  the  other  mounts 
dedicated  to  the  Jain  faith,  in  the  peninsula  af 
the  Sauras.  He  mentions  that  D' An  villa 
speaks  of  them  as  "  wie  «»peo»  de  moMitre," 
whose  existence  he  doubted,  thoujih  he  quotes 
from  Theveuot,  who  remirks  ''  Les  habitaoB 
de  ce  bourg,  (l)ehca),  esloieiit  autrefois  de 
ceiix  qu'un  nommoit  Me^di-Coura,  on  Antro- 
pofages,  maiigi^urs  d'hommes  \  et  ii  n'y  a  pas 
Krand  nombreed'annees  qu'on  y  veniloit  en- 
core de  la  chair  humaine  lians  te  marclie." — 
{Voyaga  de  M.  de  T&eetnol ;  Paris,  ■lfl84. 
D'AiJV.lle  adds,  that  this  "  ttpece  debeU," 
this  Jlerdi-cauT,  or  properly  Mardi  khor,  froitn 
the  Persian  mnrd  man  and  khor  eater, 
should  have  been  noticeed  by  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and  Ctesiai",  under  nenrly  the  same  name, 
Martiehora,  showing  that  thin  brutaliEed  sect 
is  of  ancient  dale  ;  secondly,  that  the  Persians 
must  l1n^e  h^d  an  intimate  intercourse  with 
these  regions  in  early  timrs ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  westrrn  historians  must  have  had  more 
recourse  to  Persian  anthoritiea  than  we  at 
present  are  aware  of.  Cjlonel  Tod  adds  tliat 
ho  pRSsed  the  gnpha  or  cave  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  iheae  monsters  of  the  presrnt  ric, 
who  was  long  the  object  of  lerror  and  loathing; 
to  Aboo  anil  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
Deorn  chiefs  told  him  thxt  a  very  short  tim« 
previously  when  conveying  the  body  of  hia 
brother  to  be  burnt,  one  of  (liese  monster* 
crossed  the  path  of  tbe  funeral  process iou, 
and  begged  to  have  the  corpse,  saying  that  it 
"  would  make  excellent  ch«tni,"  or  condi- 
ment. He  added,  that  they  were  not  actually 
accused  of  killing  people.  The  head  quarters 
of  (he  caste  are  at  Burputra  (Rerodn),  and  in 
Colonel  Tod'a  time,  there  still  existed  on  <he 
old  site  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  patroness  of 
the  order,  Agbor-eswar-Uata,  represeoted  aa 
"  Lean  Famine,"  devouring  all.  Her  votari^ 
ere  brought  into  the  compendious  class  at 
ascetic',  of  whom  they  are  the  most  degraded, 
beyond  all  conirovcrsy ;  they  eat  whatever 
falls  in  their  way,  ran  or  dressed,  flesh  or 
ve^etableB,  and  drink  whatever  is  at  hand, 
spirits,  or  their  own  urine.  Uarco  Polo 
(llarsden  Marco  Polo^  p.   S62)  apeaks  of  u 
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dm  ofiBigiciBiu  who  ara  akin  to  the  Iniliin 
m.  '*  Tbe  Aitrolt^n,  who  pnciiM 
tb  riiabalicRl  art  of  msftic,  are  natirri  of 
Culmen  and  Thilxt.  Tlie;  exhibit  them- 
vlvt)  in  R  filtfaj  and  iiiHecent  oharacter  ;  they 
tiler  thrtr  races  to  rcmHin  BncleaneU  by 
iiikir^,  tlieit  hair  uncombed,  being  in  m  aqua- 
[lie.  Uoreoter,  they  are  addicied  to  ihia 
btniuleind  beaally  iincLics,  Nvlien  any  cul]int 
SpdriiiDEd  to  death,  ihey  carry  off  the 
T,  limg  it  with  fire  and  devour  ii<" 
Tli  word  Aghora,  Panthi  ia  SaNs.  Troin 
l^on,  ■  nsioe  of  Shiva,  and  pant'ha,  a  way. 
-MtTroMU,  pp.  84  aid  85.  VitKn't  HU- 
Jm.  8te  Aghori.  Hiudoo  i  Kattyawar, 
Icnii 
iGHBIDAGH.  A  name  of  Moont  Amrat. 
iQHVAN  or  AVOHAN,  a  Dame  of  the 
A^bnt.    See  AfghaniatHn- 

iGlAH  or  AUGIAU  grasa,  deacribed  by 
IJuiiofl,  vol.1,  p.  2  aa  growing  afonut  the 
dMhcM  of  the  wrist  and  to  a  height  of  thirty 
iniathebelt  of  low  land  running  from  A'rioa 
tln|[t)ie  whole  Nortbern  frontier. 

AGILA  alto  AUILA-OAHRU,  Mauy. 
Etftt-wood. 

iJUIK,  a  BiijpDt  state  among  ragged 
amtntths,  and  cloae  Talleyss  :  which  long  pre- 
nmi  iadrpettdtmee,  and  in  B  great  mea- 
nnt,  down  to  the  preaent  lima  ia  in  res- 
Kd  of  Hindobalfin,  what  the  country  of 
Bitbedind,  is  to  Burope,  but  much  more  ex- 
'r,  and  popiilons.  From  Uahmud  to  Au- 
niQKub(,llie  Indian  conquerors  were  content  eii 
■ilh  Ik  nominal  subjection  of  the  hnrdy  Rhj- 
r°<(  Inbcaof  Bojpootann  amonif  whom  mili- 
■wjtitiiuiiBsm,  grafteil  on  rctiiiiont  principles, 
'  '  y  to  ilrrngtb  and  agility  of  body  ;  and 
Kc  ia  disseminated  over  a  tract  equal  to 
Wtbeeitent  of  France.— Jlftiaei'*  Mrwmir. 
^  ilrt,  ilrii. 

im\,[F.  At/in)  TSL  t««-(eO«.)  Agsti 
CBdilors.  Detv. 
4QL.\1A  MIDNAP0REN8I3.     Carey. 

Agiata.     ^yall. 
^  tree  growa  in  the  foreat  of  Uidnftpcre  .• 
•«»d  Mt  known. — Voigt. 
AGIAIA  ODOHATA,     Lour. 

OammuDiam  Sinense,  S«mph, 
.  Tiii  prowa  in  Cocbin-China  and  China.  It 
•  »  flowering  allrub  with  lernate  and  pin- 
■••l««*ea,  and  very  sranll  yellow  flowers  in 
tSkij  racemra  with  a  ?ery  iigreeable  perfume. 
Mkthe  Aglaia  odorata,  and  Murraya  exotica 
■•Wij  sweet  acented  and  much  cultivated  by 
*i  Ckiaese.— /"ordore'a  Tea  LittrictM,  p.  7 
"'(il.  yoigt.tSK.  Bog.  171. 
WUIABPECTABILIS. 

Kayui    Eajo.  Bonv. 
AliV  Um  not  witb  in  Tenauerim  and 
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along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Pegu  and 
I'oungboo  diatricta.  It  affords  a  light  service' 
nble  timber  aomfwhat  atronger  than  the  Ame- 
rican pine,  and  capable  of  beini;  wrought  with 
little  labour.  Wood,  red  coloured,  strong  and 
ndapted  for  bouse  building. — Me-  OUllmd.  Ma- 

AGLAIA  KOHITOC.  Me.  'Cletl.  Khayan 
KayoF.     BuHX.     Of  Ibis  no  iuforniation. 
AOLEMAKAM.  T*u.  Chickraagia  tabularis. 
AGNl,   (KtNIS)    the    hindoo    god  of  fire. 
About  a  fifth  of  all  the  hymns  in  the  Big  Veda 
rcFer  to  thia  ROd,  excluaively,  aiid  most   of  the 
ten  bouka  open    with  hymns  addressed  to  Mm. 
In  Vetlic  mythology,  Agni  is  the  personification 
~  '  e,  and  ihe  regent  of  the  south-east  diviaion 
of  tlie  earth.     He  ii  variously  drscribed  :  aome- 
timea  with  two   faces,    three  legs,    an<l    seven 
irma,  of  a  red  or  flame   colour,   and  riding  on 
I  ram,  his  vahan  or  vehicle.     Before    him  is  a 
iwalloff- tailed  banner,  on  which  ia  also  painted 
I  rbm.     He  ia  by  others,  represented  as  a  cor- 
pulent   man  of  a  red    oompleiion,    with   eyes, 
eyebrows,  head,  and  heir  of  a  tawny  colour,  rid- 
n  a   goat.     From    his  body  isaue    seven 
strenma  of  glory,  and  in  bis  right  band  he  holds 
spear.     A^ni  is  the  aonof  Kasyapa  and  Aditi. 
{ia  consort  or  tacli  ia    Swaha,  a   daughter  of 
^nsyapa.     Stvaba,    the  «actt    of  Agni,  resem- 
ilea   the   younger  Veata,  or   goddesa  of  fire,  of 
he  B'>mnus,  who  had  no  imagcia  in  their  tem- 
ples to  represent  her.      Thiia   Ovid  has  aaid. 
"Xo  irosga  Yeita'a  aemblanoe  osn  Bipresa, 
Fire  is  toD  Bubtls  to  admit  bf  dresa." 

Neither  do  we  meet  with  an  tmaKe  of  Swaba. 
Those  of  A^ni  are  usually  seen  in  pictures  — 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  115  d«d  117.— See 
IS,  Agnibolrn  Brahmana.  Brahminieide. 
Indra.    Hindu  :  Vahon  :  Vedaa.  'Yavona  Zonar 

r  Zennnar. 

AGNICULA.  A  general  lerra  for  four  tribea 
ofhindus,  supposed  of  Parthian  descent,  the 
Chohans,  the  Paribars,  the  Solanki  and  Pra- 
mara,  who  are  fshled  have  been  produced  by 
a  convocation  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Abu — 
Tod.  Vol.  II.  page  451,  gHoltd  in  Printep't 
JntiyuUite  by  TMojmos,  y.247-  See  Khutri, 
Rajpoot.  CliohRn. 

AGNIDHRA.     Bee  Hindu. 

AQNIHOTRA  BliAlIMAXS.  the  remnant 
of  the  woiehippera  of  Aiini,  who  atill  preserve 
the  family  fire,  but  in  other  respecla  conform 
to  some  mode  of  popular  Hindu  devotion. 
According  to  prescribed  rule,  where  a  per- 
petual flume  is  maintHiaeil,  it  ia  used  to  light 
the  fira  round  which  the  bride  and  briJegroooi 
step  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  tbe  fune- 
ral pile  of  either  j  but  tbe  household  fira  is 
preacrved  only  by  this  particular  aect,  Ihe 
Agnthotraa,  and  the'  g;reat  body  of  the  people 
hav«  DoibiDg  oC  the  kind.     In  this  case  they 
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di£tiii([uish  beiveen  tber«ource«  whence  the> 
obtaiu  tbe  kiudliug  fl.ime  according  to  tlie 
puTposee  of  ita  application,  aud  ihu  (ire  of  the 
luatriege  rite  ia  taken  from  the  hearth  of  a  res- 
pectable person,  or  from  a  fire  lighted  on 
some  auspicious  occasion,  whilst  for  the  fune- 
ral pile,  "  any  uopolluted  fire  may  be  nseil. 
It  is  only  necesaarj  to  avoid  taking  it  from 
another  pile,  or  rroio  the  abode  of  an  out-cast, 
of  a  man  belongin);  to  the  tribe  of  exeeutioneTB 
of  a  woman  who  has  istely  borne  a  child, 
any  person  who  is  unclesn."  Notnit  ha  tanking 
these  exceptions,  it  is  at  present  the  common 
practice  of  the  hindus  of  ordinary  rauk  in  ih< 
western  provinces  to  procure  fire  from  an  out 
cast  to  light  the  funeral  pile. —  Wilion'a  Hadi 
Theatre,  The  Tty  Oari.  ArtWi.  Coltbroohe  on 
tie  Bdigioiu  Ceremonies  o/  ike  Hiadtu.  Aiiatia 
Ret.  XX[.  241,  See  India.  Inscriptions.  Tripan- 
lira. 

AGNIHOTRI.  Sans,  from  agais,  fira, 
and  hotre,  a  aacrificial  priest,  always  of  the 
brahmiuical  order.     See  Tripaudra. 

AQNI  UATA.  Sans.  (v.  Cbitra  mulum, 
t«hyt&*tf-M{tf)br*»o^  Plumbago  ZeylaiuaB, 
L. 

A9NIMUNDA.— Sass.  PhysBlis  angnlata 
formed  of  fire, — Nn  ethereal  voice  heard  from 
the  sky  proceeding  from  a  meteor  or  flarae- 
AGMIPUSf.     See  Acasauavi. 
AQNI  SIKHA,  3.  »V^<l4T*.  L.     Glorioaa 
Buperba,  L,  also  Carthamua  tinctorius.  L. 

AGNI  VENDBAPAKU  tsy^-iay^n-^. 
Amroania  veaioatoria,  B.  i.  426. — W.  &  A 
U39. 

AGNYASTBA,  the  first  shaft  invented  by 
Viswakarma  in  the  war  between  the  gods  and 
tbe  daityaa  or  Titans.     See  Viawnkarma. 

AGOU,  a  Semitic  nation  in  Afrioa.  See 
Semitic  races. 

AGRA  in  27°  10'  2";  78°  1'  7".  is  a 
large  city  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Jnmns.  It 
was  tbe  seat  of  government  from  the  time  of  Ak- 
bar  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  Mogul  emperors,  whose 
sway  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  British 
India.  It  remained  the  Beat  of  government 
of  part  of  Hinduatnn  under  the  afaorter  lived 
dominion  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  it  was  retained 
as  the  sent  of  government  after  the  conquest  by 
the  British  daring  some  of  the  brighteat  pe- 
rioda  of  British  rule,  and  continued  so  till 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
nil  unhealthy  spot  in  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers  whose  yearly  deposits  of  alhivial  aoi! 
keep  up  a  perpetually  renewed  supply  of  fever 
and  malarious  disease.  Its  ahandonment  seems  to 
be  recognized  as  a  grave  political  error,  while, 
for  strategical  purposes  a  few  more  soldiers 
would  have  sufficed  to  ensure  ita  supremacy. 
As  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  upper  India, 
from  wMch  in  past  timea  the  cdicfi  of  imperial 
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dominion  were  issued  to  the  furtbeat  linit  of 

Hindustan — and  which  even  in  its  clianged  aod 
mined  state  still  retains  throughout  Rajpuiana 
and  Central  India  the  prestige  of  an  imperial 
city,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling,  that  of  un- 
feigned regret  that  the  imperial  city,  which 
held  the  palace  and  tbe  throne  of  the  Indian 
Csesara,  should  have  been  deprived  of  its  fame 
and  title  as  the  political  if  not  the  commercial 
capital  of  Upper  India  with  the  historical  ae«o- 
cialioaa  of  centuries,  When  the  two  viceroys. 
Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  met  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  chiefs  of  Upper  India,  it  was  lo 
Agra  they  were  aunwnoned.  And  fifty  years  hence 
whatever  changes  may  come  over  India,  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  railways  and  metalled  roada, 
when  a  future  viceroy  shall  summon  the  futui« 
chiefs  of  India  to  his  durbsr,  it  will  be  either  at 
Asra  or  Delhi  that  they  will  ftock  with  all  their 
retinue  and  barbaiic  pomp.  Independent  chiefs 
and  prinees  covet  to  possess  land  and  houses  at 
Agra  and  Scindia  and  Jeypoca  have  eagerlj 
availed  themaelvea  of  the  opportunity  to  pat- 
chase  valuable  estates,  the  one  close  to,  and 
other  actus lly  within,  the  limits  of  a  British 
cantonment.  The  Ram  Bagli  garden  merits  at- 
tention and  the  magnificent  tomb  of  himad- 
ud-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of  the  emperor  Jehangir, 
andfather  of  the  famous  empress  Nurjehan,  who 
bnilt  tbe  tomb- — Manrfp'i  Skttehe*  in  India, 
V:l.  I.  p.  63.  TAwIow'm  Compitiif  autt  the 
Crown.  Delhi  Oatette.  Robert  Scklayenlteeit. 
SeA  Inscriptions  -.  India.  Kama  :  Sakya  mani. 
Oojein.  Unma.  Saud- 

AQRAnANAorAGHIHARIKA  in  Benpal. 
ahrahniin  of  an  inferior  order  who  conducts  fu- 
neral obsequies  or  sraddhas  for  hire,  oalledUa- 
hipitraandMiihihrshmBna  ironically. —  ^'i'totri. 

AGRAHAYANA,  a  hindu  month  falling;  in 
November  and  December.  Sec  Brahma,  Hie- 
any  aghsrbah- 

AGRAZ,     8p.      Verjuice. 

AGBESr,     GsB.     Vei]uice. 

AGB.es  ro.     It.     Vequice. 

AGRICULTURE. 

KlietKam Bmnu  I    Zarayat  PKn*i, 

KhetiBari Hihd.|    Pairowla^ridao  Ta)c 

Agriculture,  in  all  countries  the  chief  braach 
of  industry  for  the  millions,  is,  in  South  liJas- 
tero  Asia,  almost  the  exclusive  occupation  o{ 
tbe  people  and  the  great  source  of  revenue  to 
the  respective  governments,  who  are  usoatly 
regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  sub- 
let the  lands  to  tenants  or  fewera  in  perpetuitgp 
so  long  as  tbe  holder  pays  the  established 
ground  rent  or  tax  or  few-duty.  The  boldea- 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his  holding;'^ 
and  cannot  be  dispossessed,  provided  his  tax 
be  duly  paid,  so  long  aa  the  land  is  cultivated. 
lu  reality,  in  many  parts  of  India,  th« 
■parse  popolatton  *i»l,  woV  niUios  an    racfa 
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a  to  lean  the  hnda  of  little  marketable 
niH,  tbe  property  in  U  coDiistiDg  of  the  la- 
knr  bttloved  on  it  from  ^ear  to  year.  Never- 
drioi,  Ihe  enviog  of  all  eastern  races  for 
licit  patrimonial  iobeiitance  is  as  intense  ai 
rim  Ifaboth  said  lo  Ahnb,  I.  Kings  xii. 
3.  'tlK  Lxi  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should 
pi  the  iaberitaDoe  of  my  fathera  unto 
ikc :'  nil  the  hindooi  are  as  Btroogly  at- 
\tM  to  their  faoDiesteada  as  ever  the  Jews 
*fTt{  u  Mr.  Ward  *  obfterv ea,  though  tlie 
toA  or  the  family  may  be  employed  in  a 
btigt  part  of  the  country,  and  though  the 
tmatetd  may  be  almost  in  rains,  they 
dii;  riiQ  to  the  family  inheritance,  mth  a 
bihsi  bordering  on  superstition,  and  it  is 
liriaeind  went  in  India,  for  fcovernments 
<  It  iliov  proprietors  or  their  daacendants  to  re> 
mip7  iaadi  long  left  waste.  Amongst  the  ear- 
inlioticet  of  egricullure^ie  those  in  the  Old 
Todneot,  How  Adsra  lived  is  not  mentioned, 
tri  of  his  two  sons,  Ahel  was  a  shepherd 
*i  Cnn  had  baeone  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
bUoih'i  time  the  vine  waa  cultivated  and  its 
fM  rmiented  and  Noah's  descendauts  in  the 
ht  of  Sbem  appeftr  to  hare  followed  the  shep- 
Wrd  hfe  ind  to  hare  been  nomades  wandering 
■■D  nteiinTe  countries,  to  winter  and  summer 
pvtin,  to  the  Rvailable  graeing  grounds, 
te  do  not  aeem  ever  to  have  cultivatBd  any 
<fh  gnuea  for  food  to  their  cattle;  and  to 
tt*  pnscDt  day  throughout  South-Eastem 
^1^  natural  herbage  is  cxclusiTel;  relied 
«'  He  Qaoli  races  of  the  towns  purchase 
axK  r«gd  matenals,  but  the  Dhangar  who 
fHliire  liHned  cattle   and  the  Kurambi 
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"Vihcp  roam  over  great  tracts,  living  with 
wbtrdi  for  months,  apait  from  cities  or 
ti*B,iDil  even  where  they  rany  have  formed 
'Bi^  OB  which  advancing  civilization  with  its 
■^nnlliTe  has  encroached,  their  liomesteadt  are 
^ohned  for  less  inhabited  tracts.  But  in 
"■I'ttiaie  sgricullnre  seem*  to  have  made  great 
Ptma.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
*>}■  tribes  who  moved  eoutbwards  from 
^  Ibe  Psmif  atcppe  were  both  csttle-breeders 
■'ttllirilon,  and  their  Menu  is  considered  by 
J[tahe\oah.  The  remains  of  the  nicea 
,_.'*  Mme  unknown  time  came  down  the 
Jj?  oflhe  Indus  through  the  valleya  of 
■■^idsn  attest  the  prevalence  there  in 
|l^ksteric  timev  of  water  tillage  in  the 
ft>nn  of  the  wet  cultivation  of  India 
Iha  ptinnds  are  carefully  levelled  and 
liAniiall  plats  or  compartments  into  each 
'^teh  the  water  courses  are  led  in  the  manner 
is  Pro  verba  xii.  1.  where  it  is  said  'The 
hart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  :  as 


_ •'■Ja  the  practice  of  the   eastern  farmer 
■niiatiig  kn   field,   when   he  conreys  the 


water  in  ehannela  along  the  fields,  turning  it 
with  hia  foot  or  hand  in  all  directions,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  Held  may  be  watered,  and  a 
good  crop  insured,  ffoah'a  desoendsnta  in  the 
line  of  Ham,  who  took  poaseeaion  of  Egypt,  ap- 
plied tliemaelves  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground, 
and  with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry  and  auc- 
ces*,  that,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil, 
Egypt  was  enabled  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and 
still  more  ao  iu  the  tioie  of  Joseph,  to  supply 
its  neighbours  with  corn  during  a  period  of 
famine.  Nor  were  the  inhabitsnta  backward 
in  Bssiating  the  liberality  of  nature  :  tbey  bu- 
sied themselves  in  embanking,  irrigation,  and 
draining,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  beneRCs 
which  the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  af' 
fording  them.  These  works  are  aaid  lo  have 
been  carried  on  with  particular  spirit  under 
the  auspicea  at  Seaostria,  1800  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  So  sensible  were  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  blcBsings  which  agriculture  afford- 
ed, that  in  the  hiindnesa  of  their  zeal,  they 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  art  to  their  god 
Oairia,  and  the  culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to 
their  goddeas  lais.  The  Pelaagi  who  occupied 
Qreece,  were  great  agriculturi^la,  and  the 
Romans  bad  but  two  avocations,  war  and 
husbandry. 

The  Jews,  wbilst  in  Eftypt,  seem  lo  have 
been  shepberda.  But  after  occupy  ing  Canaan, 
in  tlieir  respective  allotments,  cattle  graEJug, 
agriculture  and  liorticiilture  alike  engaged 
their  attention,  of  which  tlie  SL'riplurea  ooutain 
many  notices,  and  tlie  modes  o!  tillage  still  in 
operation  in  eAstem  counlriea  illiiBtrate  varioua 
texts  of  Ihe  Bible.  As  in  de^ciibing  Canaan, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  land  wliitber  thou  goest 
in  to  poaaess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  you  came  out.  {Deuteronomy  xi. 
10.)  Where  thou  sowedat  thy  seed,  and  water- 
edst  it  with  thy  fool  aa  a  garden  of  herb*, 
whiuh  is  still  everywhere  leen,  aa  the  mode  of 
watering  the  lands  in  garden  cultivation. 

After  plougliing,  the  farmera  of  India  in 
their  wet  cultivation,  form  the  ground  with 
a  hoe  into  small  squares  with  ledges  on 
either  aide,  along  which  the  water  is  conduct- 
ed. Beeicles  preventing  ila  spreading,  these 
embankments  also  serve  lo  retain  the  moistnra 
on  the  surface  for  a  longer  period.  When  one 
of  the  holl6wB  ia  filled,  the  peasant  stops  the 
supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another.  An 
allusion  lo  this  custom,  of  the  gardener  chang- 
ing with  iu  foot  the  channel  of  a  stream  of 
water,  furnishes  the  king  of  Asiyria,  in  hia 
threatening  mesaage,  with  a  very  appropriate 
image.  "  With  the  mk  of  msfool,"  says  he, 
"  I  have  dried  up  the  rivers  of  besieged  place*." 
The  practice  of  Arabia  is  also  familiar  to  the 
modem  Forlugnesc  husbandman.— [yW^ii<j<f» 
53 
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Tr4veit,  fat,  I.  p.  983)  nnd  Deuteronomy, 
XXV.  4.  '(hou  shtli  not  inuEsle  the  ox  wheu 
helreadeth  out  tke  cum'  i*  a  method  of  Kparat- 
ing  the  cereal  Kruina  from  Ibe  ear  ooinnioii 
tlirougbout  IiidJH  though  Bome  rErmere  do 
muzzle  the  ox  on  tbnt  occasion,  and  others  do 
not.  The  wild  beaatn  are  bMU  b<  ttoublEioms 
a>  ia  Pulm  ixxx.  13.  where  'the  boar  out 
of  the  wooil  dolh  waile  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  Gelil  dorh  devoar  it'  for  the  wild 
bof^s,  elaphsDta,  buffttloeB  and  the  deer  tribe 
mdlce  Md  bavock  in  fields  and  orchaTds.  The 
buddhiat  races  in  fiiirmah  and  China  use  ma' 
nure  largt-ly,  not  old  manure  m  in  Surope  but 
tnth  refuse  of  every  kind,  only  rastly  diluted. 
The  farmer  races  in  India,  except  sueb  gardeners 
as  are  neir  towns  rarely  use  manure  of  sny  kind, 
but  trust  exclusively  to  the  walfr  of  tanks  in  wet 
eultiiation,  or  to  the  natural  raina  in  dry  culti- 
vation. The  latter  is  snalogous  to  the  tillage  of 
Bajflaud,  with  this  marked  diffisrenoe  that  in 
temperate  England  the  farming  operations  can 
be  esiried  on  all  through  the  year  and  the  crops 
are  long  on  the  ground,  but  in  Indin,  the  rnin 
being  periodica),  may  Inst  for  two,  three  or 
four  mojiihs,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Indi- 
an farm  must  be  carried  on  with  grains  and 
plants  that  come  rapidly  to  maturity  so  as  to 
be  completed  before  the  inclement  dry  hot  sea- 
son re-commence.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
similarity  to  tho  lange  of  the  cropping  seasons 
of  inclement  northern  countries,  where  everv- 
thiiig  has  to  be  suited  to  the  shortlived 
though  hot  summer  and  where  the  grains  in 
use,  are  of  a  kind  thnt  rapidly  mature-the 
two  elements,  inclement  bent  sod  inclement 
cold,  compelling  the  same  procedure.  The 
instrument*  in  use  in  India  are  of  very 
simple  manufacture,  thouuh  in  their  ob- 
jeeta  of  great  value.  The  poverty  of  the  people 
a»l  the  aeceeaily  of  aimplicity  in  articles  for 
countries  with  few  nrtitans  and  the  fact 
that  old  and  yountc,  man,  woman  end  child 
of  the  households  are  all  employed  in  the 
larm-work,  necessilnta  the  rttention  of  im- 
plements of  the  simplest  forma,  and  the 
ordinary  agricultural  irnjileaieuts,  used  in 
simple  tillage,  are  ofien  of  ihs  very  rudest 
descripiion.  llut  the  climate  tloes  not  permit 
deep  sowing,  for  the  serds  must  either  soon 
sprout  up  or  rot,  and  the  influence  of  the  abuu- 
dent  tains  and  vast  eleciric  forcfs,  on  the  toils 
of  India  aruofn  very  dilferent  charneter  to 
those  of  England  and  do  not  rpquiro  either  the 
same  amount  or  kind  of  raechanioal  treatment 
in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  effect.  The 
implemeuis  used  in  lllisrwar  agriculture  may 
le  this  part  of  the  subjecr, 
is  used  on  ground  being 
BiioQ  for  the  6r8t  time  and 
,  lengthways  and  crosswaya. 
if  the  land  is  lieaTjr,  eight,  ten  or  tvelreAiullockB 


n  to  illustra 
A  large  plough  i 
brou^ibt  into  oultiv 
ploughed  with  this, 
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are  used,  if  light,  four  are  sufficient.  It  | 
used  in  cotton  and  also  in   giaJii    cultivaliof 

A  small  plough  is  used  in  black  soil  wt 
intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  workcf 
with  two  or  four  bullocks  Recording  lo  th« 
depth  of  ploughing  and  siiffuess  of  the  aoU 
It  is  nsed  in  cotton  and  alto  in  grain  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  red  soils  it  is  used  every  year. 

The  '  Kooloo'  ia  a  heavy  harrow,  useil  witb 
two  bullocks  after  ploughing  for  further  break- 
injc  up  the  soil,  and  also  used  without  previotu 
ploughing  in  the  years  when  tlie  blsck  cotton 
soil  is  not  ploughed.  After  the  aerd,  whetkoi 
cotton  or  gnin,  is  sown  with  the  drill,  the  iroa 
and  wooden  supports  sre  removed  from  this  iin* 
plemcnt,  and  the  soil  smnothed  over  the  aeeH 
with  the  upper  wood  alone,  drawn  by  two 
bullocks,  and  kept  steady,  by  the  foot  of  tba 
driver. 

The  'Tepkun'  0|^  drill  is  nied  for  saw- 
ing cotton,  it  ia  drawn  by  two  bullocks. 
It   has  two   seed  tubes   each  fed  by  a  womaa. 

'  The  Koolpee'  is  drawn  by  two  bullocka 
lietween  the  rows  of  cotton,  to  eradicate  weeds; 
by  this  means,  also,  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  oottou  plants  is  loosened  and  piled  up — « 
rough  substitute  for  hoeing. 

Tiie  Kaorie,  or  drill  is  used  in  sowing  grain, 
worked  with  two  biUlocks,  which  one  man  dri- 
ves, and  tbia  man  feeds  the  receptacle  for  lbs 
■eed  communicating  to  the  four  lubes,  and 
a  third  man  work)  the  extra  tubes  at  the 
side,  with  which  another  description  of  seed 
or  oil  seed  is  very  commonly  aowu  in  every 
fifth  row. 

Tlie  Rolpa  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks, 
and  used  for  rooting  up  the  weeds  between 
the  rowB  of  grain  ;  the  row  of  grain  ia  left  un- 
toucbeH  in  the  intetval  iu  the  middle ;  the  enrtk 
is  also  by  the  same  operation  lnoaened  around 
the  rou^  of  the  grain.  Two  of  these  are  fre- 
quently worked  together  with  oue  pair  of  bul- 
locks and  two  men. 

'HuUeeBandee'oroartisnotse'nmnchoflargo 
size  in  the  Deccan,  but  ia  v>-rv  cummon  in  the 
Southern  Kahrutta  country  drawn  by  eight  bol- 
locks. Tlie  tires  are  commonly  six  inches  deep. 
A  pair  of  wheels  costs  up  to  120  Bitpees ;  they 
last  50  or  even  100  years,  and  are  handed  down 
as  heir  looms  in    families, 

'Nangur'  dr  plouiili  b  used  for  rice  cultirn- 
tion.  Workrd  with  two  bullock).  Bice  land 
is  ploughed  wiih   this  two  or  tliree  times  ever; 


with  two 
mplement 


year. 

'  The  Dan'  or  clod-crusher  is  drawn 
bullocks  ;  the  diivcr  stands  on  the  i 
when  working  it. 

The  '  Kooloo' is  used  after  the  elod-crusher 
for  levelling  the  ground.  With  the  scarifier 
removed,  it  is  used  for  covering  in  the  seed  after 
U  is  drilled  in. 

The '  Koiee,'  oi  drill  used  in  lioe  oiJtiviiLioD, 
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ir  dnilii  to  the  drill  used  for  the  other 
gi'aia,  (letpt  that  theie  are  six  tubei,  and  no 
tUn  tube  for  oihei  graiii  ii  used,  rice  being 
nioatou:  worked  by  two  bullocks. 

'Khorpee,'  or  wecder  ia  for  deaning  aw«y 
Hj  iteeda  which  may  hav£  escaped  the  koolpa 
01  ■teder  drawn  by.buliocks. 

Ibue  ire  other  implementt  in  use  in  other 
pnUoT  the  country,  or  timilar  arlides  with- 
iifcRot  uma*.  Thiu  ta  Absbih,  the  plougl) 
ii  oUed  'Ncgilu.'  The  barroir,  '  Htilaway.' 
Ik  SmriDg-machine  '  Koorigay.'  Weediiig- 
H^K, '  Koontej,'  Levellinii-iiiRcIiine  '  Ha- 
Vaef  Eirrow  Uegguatey  '  Bumtee.'  i^odali 
iriMltack. 

TlMMakll  show  that  (he  people  of  India.ar« 
■cU  uJianoed  in  agricultural  sIeIII  :  and- that 
Ikcj  ire  doing  ns  much  as  tikeichumblecircum' 
Sum  ;  the  climate,  the  soil  aud  the  required 
eup  nil  admit.  Their  aidi, — the  buffulo 
■d  the  bullock  are  chiefly  employed  for 
telt  aod  for  pack  carnage,  aro  iledges, 
■ta  with  wooden  or  atone  wheels,  or  wheeU 
elwlid  blocks  of  wood  aa  the  nature  of  the 
nutiytiid  the  state  of  the  roatia  demnnd. 
Ii  buUa  Dearly  all  the  cultivator*  are  hiadus 
ui  each  Tillage  bas  a  small  number  of  here- 
£Uiy  cal-caate  labourers.  Tha  following 
mipt  hi  a  bait  for  rata,  so  often  troufate- 
*ne  to  tgriculturisla,  will  be  found  uaeful. 
hvdcred  AasaTcetida  2  grains.  Essential  oil 
of  Kudiais  3  drachms.  EsMntial  oil  of  La- 
fia  I  scruple  Sasenlial  oil  o(  Anisetd  1 
iaia.  Mis.  the  asaafoetida  with  the  aniseed, 
■kuddtbc  oil  of  rhodium,. and  atill  mix  the 
Mfotida  in  a  mortar,  after  which.add  the 
^vier,  eork  tlie  mixture  close,  and  put  a 
Ua  u  L  saucer  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
M  Inp  1  taking  care  that  a  rat  onoe  caught 
'm  Beit  escape. —  Ward't  Hiadm.  Trupieal 
^nnUitrv.     Sxkilntitn  0/1862. 

AQRUIONIA  NEPALENSIS.  Dos.  A 
iWafifepauI,  with  anuil  yellow  flower*.  Itia 
M;  dcaely  allied  to  A.  Eupatoria  of  Europe. 
-OSkugineuy,  p.  325   Ronigbetger.  Voigt. 

AfifiO  DE  LIMONE.   It.  Lsmon  juica. 

1GB0BTI8,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  natural 
■in  Graaunaoeaoof  Lindley,  aeve'ral  apeciee  of 
*U4sremet  with  in  pastures  and  barren-land. 

ASBOSTIS  LINEARIS.  Bktz.  Syn.  of 
^Hdoa  dantyton.    Fbui. 

iSUABDENTE.     Tobt.    Brandy. 

AGOAaDlBMTE.    Bf.     Brandy. 

AWAKBAS.     Sp.    Tu^entine  oil. 

AQVBA  01  ABCBA  eft-o.(ttW7^.tt) — 
(^Mrii  Boiburffhii,   D.  C. 

»U1U,  BBAVA,  WiLLD.  Eagle-wood. 
;  iSDinTKL   Bkno.   Bristly  bryony.  Kukia 

AOtFl.  TaM.   B)igonia  mystai.  Imt. 


AFETA  OB  NECBITa 

AGURI.  Benq.  a  low  oaite,  mostly  culli- 
rators. 

AGYNEIA  COCCINEA. 
E'ta  h'man.  Burm.  H'soke  gyee,    Burm. 

Tlie  roots  of  this  eurious  flowered  plant  are 
used,  medicinally  by  the  Kaitrns. — Maton. 
Wight  giTes  a  figure  of  A.  bacuiformis,  and 
Toixt.  names  A.  pubcT  of  the  Molluccas. 

AHALOTH.    Hm.    EHgle-wood. 

AHAK.     Akak.         Quick  Lime. 

AHAlLYA  BAL  a  MahiatU  princeta,  of 
the  Holkar  family  wJio  ruled  in  the  middle  of 
the  ISth  eenlury.  See  Benares.  Uolkar. 
India.     Mahratta  Governments  of  India. 

AHA^N  BITBA.  PxB9.  Loadstouti. 

AHAaWARRAH.  A  territory  on  the  north- 
eaat  frontier  of  MatWa  wbiah  conUias  many 
distriots.  The  Ahar  tribe  or  caste  from  whom 
the  tetritary  deriTes  ita  .nimea  of  AhnrwHrah 
and  the  Aharet  are  spread  through  Bobilcund 
and'  other  districts  in  the  N.  W.  Prounces, 
following  pastoral  pursuits-  Tliey  claim  to  bs 
rteareniled  from  the  Yadu  race  of  Rsjputs.— 
Malcolm  diMio.  Ind.  Vol.  I.  p  325.  See  lUj-. 
poot.     These  seem  to  be  the  Ahir,  ij.  v. 

AHEL  ■>.     Eagle-wood. 

AHETA  or  NEGRITO,  a  Papuan  race,  the 
second  nan^,  meaning  little  Negro,  bein<f  given 
lo  them,  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  that  of  has  or 
Ahetm,  written  Ajetas,  is  tlieir  usual  appella- 
lioQ  among  the  planters  and  villHgers  of  the 
plains.  The  woolly  haired  tribes  are  more  nu- 
merous in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
group  of  the  Indian  ArchipelsKO,  they  were 
estimated,  by  M.  Mallat,  in  1B43  to  amount 
to  2.5,000.  The  islands  Samnr,  Leyle,  and 
Zebu,  haw  not  any  of  them ;  but  they  are 
found  in  Negios,  Utndanao,  Mindoro,  anil 
Luzon.  In  the  early  accounts  of  them  by  the 
Spaoiards,  they  are  described  as  being  smaller, 
more  slightly  built  and  les*  dark  in  colour, 
than  the  negroa  of  Africa,  and  as  having  fea- 
tures less  marked  by  the  negro  characteristics, 
but  as  having  woolly  instead  of  lank  heir  ;,'and 
their  social  condition  could  not  then  have  beea 
much  belter  than  now,  since  they  are  deeeribed 
as  living  on  roota  and  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
and  as  sleeping  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fires  at  which  they  had 
cooked  their  food.  They  are  all  well  form- 
ed and  sprightly,  hut  very  low  in  stature,  aa 
they  rarely  exceed  fonr  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  The  oharsoler  of  the  Negrito  is  nn- 
taroeable,  and  it  is  impossilile  to  aurmount 
their  tendency  to  idleness.  Prompted  by  an 
irresistible  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth,  Ibcy  prefer  a  savi-e  life  lo  all  tho 
charms  of  civiliiation.  The  Ajetas  or  N^ti- 
toa  are  ebony-ldaok  like  negroes  of  AWca. 
Their  hair  is  woolly,  and  as  they  lake  no  pnina  in 
clearing  it,  and  do  imt  know  bow  to  arrange 
7     -  ■'    ■ ^8-  -O-  ■ 
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it,  it  forms  a  «>rt  of  crown  round  the  hesd, 
wliich  gives  them  an  exceedingly  fanliigtic  as- 
pect, and  when  seen  from  a  distance,  makes 
the  hpad  appear  aa  if  surroanded  with  a  sort  of 
aureole. — Earl'i    Tapuun't,   p.    121    lo   lUl. 

AHILKSA  alio  AUILEKUM.  Sanb.  Bry- 
onia BCabra. 

AHILLA.     StNQH.    Cuth  arte  car  pus  fistula. 

AHIMATA  BOOA,  name  of  a  mysterioui 
disease. — H^dtf't  East  .-  Monackittn,  p.  433. 

AHINSA  ia  buddhism,  the  nOD-iojiiry  of 
animitt  life, 

AHtR.  Pers.  Conoesai  Med,  Wnf;hlia 
Biitidy»entetica. 

AHIB,  a  paaloral  tiibe  namerout  in  the  N  -W. 
of  India,  but  who  are  spread  through  the  Central 
Doab,  ia  the  Upper  Doab,  on  the  west  of  the 
Jumna  and  in  the  Lower  Boab  and  province  of 
Benares.  Some  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  mahomedanism,  but  the  bulk  are  faindus. 
Tbev  bave  three  racas,  the  Nand  faanss,  Jad- 
Tadu,  and  Gomala  Bansa,  who  inteimarry  and 
marry  the  widow  of  au  elder  brother. — H'Hton't 
Olosiary-  See  Aharwarah ;  India,  Kol  ;  Kutch. 

AHLADA  MABA.    Can.  Ficusindica. 

AHLIM1    Eagle-wood. 

AHMEDI-JAMI.  A  celebrated  poet  and 
aage,  native  of  Jam,  known  generally  as 
Jami.  He  ie  the  author  o(  many  works  of 
high  eatimntion.  His  romance  of  Yusuf  and 
Zuleika,  80  much  Bdmired  in  the  East,  is  taken 
from  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 
He  flouriahed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  died 
about  the  year  1486  ;  he  was  coniemporaTy 
with  sultan  Hussain  Baicara  a  prince  of  the 
deicendanta  of  Timur,  who  reigned  in  Khorasan, 
and  whose  capital  was  the  city  of  Herat. — 
Fiaser't  Jottrxey  into  Kioraian  p.  39. 

AHMED  KHAN  8AD0ZYE,  on  theassas- 
tination  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1 74T,  declared  himself 
king  of  Kabul,  and  laid  the  foumlation 
of  the  Durani  kingdom.  He  greatly  add- 
ed to  the  wealth  and  fame  of  his  own  family 
and  hia  kinKd<^">  ^3  "'^  successive  invasions  of 
India,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in 
one  he  obtained  the  highest  renown  among  ma- 
homedans  by  the  memorable  defeat  thai  he 
gave  to  the  Mabratta  army  at  Panipat,  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Delhi.  The  fa- 
mous actiou  was  fought  in.  January  A.  B,  1  761. 
It  was  a  contest  between  the  mahomedans  and 
bindus  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  The  ma- 
hnmedan  army  amounted  losixty  ihouaand  men, 
of  whom  not  one  half  were  Affghans  :  but  his 
own  troops  were  those  upon  which  Alimed 
8hah  most  depended.  The  Mnhrattas  were 
computed  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In 
November  1762  he  again  appeared  on  the 
Indus,  irritated  against  the  Sikh  sect  for  the 
trouble  they  had  given  him,  not  less  than  from 
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bigolcd  zeaf  against  all  non  religionists.  He  sf^ 
naliied  his  march  through  Amritsar  by  the  do 
rooliiion  of  the  Sikh  temple  of  Harmaiidur  an« 
of  the  sacred  talao,  or  tank.  The  first  wat 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  am!  the  reservoir 
besides  being  defaced  and  filled  up,  as  far  » 
materials  and  lime  permitted,  was  pollutet 
with  tbe  blood  and  eutraiU  of  cows  and  bul 
lucks,  a  sacrilege  even  grpater  in  the  eyes  o 
the  sebismatic  disciple  of  guru  Govind  thsn  o 
ilie  orthodox  br«minicHl  hindu.  Pymmidi 
wire  erecieil  of  the  heads  of  slau^thtered  Sikhs 
and  Forster  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  279)  relatei 
thnt  Ahmed  Shah  caused  the  walls  of  thoai 
mosques,  wliich  had  been  polluted  by  the  Sikhi 
tu  be  washed  with  their  blood,  to  remove  th< 
eontamination  and  expiate  the  inault. — ifal 
olm'sHhiory  n/ Periia,  Vol.  Jl.p.  SSS.flfitofj 
of  the  Punj-ii,  Foi.  I.  p.i\6.  Sumei  Ketiul 
S^e  India  :  Kandahar,  Karez  :  Paniput ;  Khjbcr 
Kntzlhash. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  city  and  fortreaa  it 
the  province  of  Aurungabad,  ceded  to  the  Bti 
tish  ill  1SU3  :  it  is  the  princfpal  artillery  eta 
tionoflhe  fombay  Army.  It  is  on  the  rigb 
bank  of  the  Seenah  river.  Its  fortress,  in  th< 
centre  of  a  great  plain,  consists  ofacnrtaii 
with  bastions;  and  was  surrendered  to  Colone 
WrHesley,  a  few  days  after  the  storm  and  cap 
ture  of  the  Pettah,  which  also  is  aunounded  hi 
a  curUtin  and  bastions.  The  population  ii 
1828  was  31.208,  and  in  183B.  23,774. 

it  is  in  1st.  19°  6'  N.  and  L.  74'  55'  E 
It  was  the  cnpilal-  of  the  territories  of  tb 
NiEsm  Shahi  dynasty,  and  their  many  exten 
sive  palaces,  the  Farrah  bagh  and  Saihti-Iri) 
are  now  in  ruins  A  pretty  little  mosque,  th 
Damri  MHcjid  is  to  the  S.  of  the  fort.  Th 
Nizam  Shahi  dynasty  and  ita  servants  buO 
several  valuable  Karez. 

AHMEDZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe.  See  A( 
ghanistan.  Kelnt.  Wazira. 

AHOM,  al^o  EHOM,  a  branch  of  the  Ti 
family. 

AHOM  in  Burmah,  the  name  of  tbe  peopl 
of  Assam,  their  religion  was  the  woiship  of 
god  called  Chang.  In  1665,  tbe  reigning  Baja 
Chu  Kum,  adopted  hinduism.     See  India. 

AHOO,  a  soft,  thouah  fine,  bnt  not  ver 
close-grained  light  Ceylon  wood, 

AHKIHAN,  also  known  as  Abiimanet  an 
Ingromaniyus.  The  ancient  Persians  held,  an 
modern  Parsees  hold,  a  dualislio  belief  in  Oi 
muzd  the  good  and  Ahriman,  the  deadly  prui 
ciple  from  whom  all  evils  spring.  See  At^'stoi 
India..     Parsees^ 

AHSHTAR.  a  plain  on  the  bordere  of  Asaj 
Ha.     See  Laristan. 

AHVl.     Tam.    ^cfi  Almospheric  Air. 

AHVI  MARAH,  Tamul;  or  "  ateam-wood, 
from  ita  emitting  steam  when  the  root  ia  cut 
is  a  U alabar  tree,  growing  to  about  ten  inch) 
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iii)iuiet«f,  aad  fiflMQ  feel  long :  it'ii  of  Utile 
nine,  md  not  varj  darable  ;  but  at  times  ii  is 
otd  (or  inTirior  purposes  ia  the  frames  or  oa- 
limradi,  in  repairs,  &e.^  JEdj/e,  Malaiar  and 
Cut/a. 

IHWAZ,  a  town  in  Khuzislan  or  Arabisten. 
Tiii  once  eclebrated  dtj  is  nine! j-lwo  mile* 
5o(tli-Eiit  or  Bussorab,  on  the  baoks  of  the 
lim  Katood,  ia  the  province  of  KhuziBtan, 
it  uatni  Soaiana-  It  became  extensively 
bmiFtn  certain  diatricta  bad  been  combin- 
ed Duier  the  name  Al  Ahwaz,  and  their  cRpitxl 
m  darted  Suq-ul-Ahtraz,  the  mart  or  em- 
pinDDicif  Al  Aliwaa. — Mignan'*  SVatwIj,  S94e. 
AIQAGEET  HYIT.  Malat  F  Thia  root  ie 
jui  It)  drprive  spiritaous  liquor  of  all  its 
ibngtli,  lud  a  decoction  given  to  an  intoxicat- 
(dpRUffl  i«  uid  to  lender  him  immediately 
iAB.-€at.Ex.  1862. 

ABGHA-KATHA.  a  title  of  leivArB,  tbe  lord 
gflk  but  ihaped  vessfl.     See  Yavana, 

il,  in  itlind  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Fulo  Ai 
i(tb!l[iUy>,  Pulo  Way  of  tbe  Britisl),  aitu- 
Sdibout  tea  milei  to  the  westward  of  Bands 
sikoT  or  Great  Banda.  It  is  about  8  miles 
ciieumfereDoe,  and  moderately  elevated,  ita 
tire  mrfice  consisting  of  nutmeg  plnuiations, 
lia  tpiee  being  its  eole  exportable  producti-^ 
Ar.  I»J.  Arch. 
AIUUENIL. '  Tiuoii.  Baudal-wood. 
ilL    Fa.    Garlic. 

ilDUMA  an  island  on  the  8.  W.  Coast  of 
Sw  Giiiiea,  near  tbe  entrance  of  Triton's  Bny 
*ff«ningari  in  Lat.  3.  53'  S.  Long,  134.  15' 
LUodcn.  It  ia  7  milea  Iouk  and  2}  to  3 
>ia  vide,  and  ii  separated  from  the  mainland 
"(HwGi^eaby  a  narrow  but  unfathomable 
M,  iimafjn  which  the  tides  run  with  great 
^ifiij.  The  ctief  expottalile  products  are 
■HDatiie^s,  several  kinds  of  oiioiiferous  bark, 
^,ud  kayu-buka  ;  which,  with  tortoise- 
■dud  small  qnanliiies  of  Irepang,  form  the 
■m  cargoes  of  the  Oram  and,  sometimes, 
*Anr  prahus,  that  visit  the  port  annually 
K^rpsuaof  trade. — Jour.  Ind.  Areh. 

illABTHUS  EXCEL8A.     IfUld.    Boxb. 
ff'AiW.     FnigL 
^^        Ailantoa  escelsus. 
jafiMAautas...    End.    Pom   Uaram     ...     Tan. 

™ MiHB.  I  Psdda  Haiiu    ...      Tbl. 

*•  Hm...    Maleal.    Pojyapa   PediU- 

"■-    SiS».  I      mann „ 

TUi  tree  grows  in  Coromanilel,  Surat, 
■jJ*.Baroda,  and  the  Dekban.  It  r«- 
ytatfa  aih  in  its  general  appearance  and 
■■•a large  size,  flowering  in  January  and 
'jssfj.  It  is  common  about  old  buildings 
*^  a  nviny  ground  of  tlie  Dekhan  and  of 
',  about  Baroacb  and  Baroda.  It  is 
^{huJ  u  K  tree  in  the  Bombay  forests. 
f"J'*n»  in  the  Northern  Circars,  and  iu 
?*  wfcrerj    forests,   and  ia    met  with    in 
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Coimbabre-  Doubts  seem  to  exist  as  (o  the 
value  qK  the  wood.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  had 
beeu  deacribed  as  bard,  close-grained  and  heavy, 
and  fit  for  gun  stocks,  and  he  had  been  told 
tbat  it  is  much  used  in  Bombay,  in  cabinet- 
making,  but  he  greatly  doubted  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  in  which  Dr.  Gibson  concurs. 
Dr.  Cleghorn  in  the  Madms  Exhibition  Jury 
Beports,  describes  tbe  wood  as  light  and  white 
and  he  and  Orabam  say  it  ia  used  for  mak- 
ing sword  handles,  ka.  It  is  iilso  employed  to 
make  sheaths  for  spears,  and  catamarans,  butia 
not  durable.  On  the  Godavery,  the  natives 
never  use  it.~Roxb.  II.  450.  l}r,.  Wight. 
CUghori,,  liiddell,  Gibtoti,  Vteful  Plants,  Mr. 
EUioi,  Mr.  Jaffrty,  M.  M.  Jurk*'  RsporU, 
CaplaU  Beddome.  Voigt.  p.  186. 
AILANTHUS  MALABAR  ICUS. 

Madde  Doop  . 
Perui  Uaram 

A  large  tree  of  the  Auamallai  forests,  Travan- 
core,  Malabar,  and  in  Cauara  and  Sunds,  above 
the  gbauta.  Its  fuugh,  very  thick  bark  ia 
studded  with  grains  of  a  bright  coloured  reain, 
and  it  yields,  on  incision,  the  mattipal  resin.  Tbe 
bark,  rssin  and  fruit  ere  used  in  native  mediciue. 
— Jixdie.   Wight.   Sidton.  Ui^ul  Plants. 

AILiNTHCSGLANDULOSA.  DasF.  A 
tree  ofChiiiaand  the  Moluccas. 

AIMAK,  a  Mongolian,  Maolchu  and  Turk! 
word  meaning  a  tribe.  Of  these,  there  ore  iii 
Kabul  and  Persia  four  tribes,  tbe  Char  Aimak. 
Tbey  dwell  10  tbe  north  of  Herat  and  Kabul 
in  the  range  of  the  undulating  country  which 
in  some  places  aesumes  a  mountainous  in  othen 
a  hilly  character,  nod  in  some  parts  is  well 
watered,  in  others  bleak  and  rough,  forming  a 
water-abed  of  two  natural  divisions  from  the 
western  of  which  flows  the  Murgbab,  the  Tejend 
and  the  Farrah-rud,  and  from  the  eastern,  the 
Helmund,  the  soulbeastern  feeders  of  the 
Oxua  and  tbe  N.  Western  feeders  of  the  Kabul 
river.  Ii  is  said  tbat  Timur,  efaspernted  at  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  people  inhabit- 
ing Mazanderan,  south  of  the  Caspian,  trans- 
ported the  whole  of  them  into  the  moaDtaini 
situated  between  India  and  Persia.  The  des- 
cendants uf  thst  people  form  a  small  tribe  of 
Eimaks  known  under  the  appellation  of  Ynat 
Kobi,  after  the  city  of  tbat  name  (situated 
about  sixty-three  miles  from  Teheran),  wbeia 
they  were  defeated  and  taken  capture  by 
Timur.  According  to  Latham,  the  Aimak  aia 
of  the  Sunni  sect  of  mahoratdans,  and  are  in 
number  four,  viz  ,  the  Timuni,  tbe  Huzars, 
the  i!uti  and  the  Timurt.  The  Timuriandtha 
Hftzara  lie  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  Kabul 
and  are  subject  to  Persia.  Vambery  says  that 
the  four  trihesare  tbe  TimuH,  Teimeni,  Feron, 
Kobi  and  Jamshidi,  and  that  the  whole  are  of 
Iranian  origin  and  speak  Persian.  The  Ti' 
muii  dwell  about  Qoiiao   and   Kah'sun,   thtt 
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■Teimeni  from  K*rrukh  to  Snbzwar :  llie  Peroi 
'  Kobi  ueai  £ale  Kn,  and  the  JiimBhidi  have  the 
■hores  of  the  Murghab.  ]n  their  reverencefor 
£re,  their  respect  to  the  east  to  nhich  iheir 
tent  (loerB  look,  they  reteiD  niBn;  of  the 
fire-woT  ship  ping  tieva-  The  Almak  tents  are 
Turk,  those  of  tlie  Timuri  are  Afghan. 
They  live  in  ffell  foriified  catties  but  in  tents 
rathtr  than  hoiues,  prefer  a  (1e»ponc  govern- 
ment, eat  horse  fleah,  and  mix  the  flour  of  a 
nut  called  Khundsik  (chesnut  ?)  vith  ihnt  of 
tbcir  wheat.  The  Aimak  settled  in  the  13tli 
century  and  their  number  is  r.slimated  a' 
400,000. — Lathaat't  Veteriplive  Ethpologi/, 
yerrier't  Hitt.  of  Jfghant,  p.  3.  Vambery'i. 
8ketehei  ef  Criitral  Ada. 

AIMANr.     Fr-  Loadstone. 

A'IN-I-AKBARI.  Pebs.  Prom  i'in,  a 
law,  and  Akbar,  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
who  framed  tlira  code  of  regulatioos.  ,See 
Akbar.     See  Snht^um. 

AIN.  M&n.  also  Arjun  Mab.  %n.  of 
Pentaptera  aijuna.  P.  tomeutosa  and  F-  glabra 
p.   18  9. 

AINDRA-JALTKA.     HiND.Conjurmg  is 
called    from  Indra    '  the  Hindu    deity  ;'    md 
Jala  'a  net.*— ffinii.  Ihtat.  Vol.  11.  p.  S06. 

AINDRI,  the  Sscti  of  IntJra.    See  S^cti. 

AING.     BoKM.  DipterocBTpHS  nlHtua. 

AINKUDI  KL'MMAlAR.  Tire  five  artizan 
castes  "f  Malftbnr..    See  Kummalar. 

AINO,  The  Bboriginal  races  of  Yezo,  -Khoae 
severe  treatment  by  the  JspaneBe,  Ims  led  them 
to  otiier  counlrira,  nnd  thi-y  also  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Segbnlin,  which 
is  in  pDSseasion  of  the  Japantse.  They  are 
despised  in  Japan.  Their  number  doea  not  to- 
day exceed  80,000  ;  they  ere  strong  and  mus- 
cular, but  they  are  despised  nsJews  are  by 
the  Arabs.  The  iromen  are  handsome,  bnve  a 
profusion  of  black  flowing  hair,  but  their  ap- 
|)earance  is  not^leauly,  their  lips  are  tattooed 
Ijcaiitifully  blue.  They  do  not  i peak -Japanese  ; 
and  servants  from  Hakodate  cminot  converse 
wiib  thtia.^Ifoifgtiih'*  Nagiuaki,  p  62.  See 
Amoor.  India;  l^uriliana. 

AINSLIE,  Dr.  Sir  Whiielaw,  a  Madras 
m':c!ical  officer,  who  wrole  observations  on 
Cholera  Morbus.  1  Tol.  8vo. ; — On  atmo- 
aphecical  influence.  L-jnd.  A^.  Trans.  Vol. 
] .  p,  378  ; — On  the  climate  of  Seringapatam, 
As.  Jl.  1833,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  25—34;— Ma- 
teria Medica  ladica,  Madras,  1  Vol.  Ito.^  ^nd 
Ed.  Lind.  2  Vols.  ; — Remarks  on  climate 
and  diseases  of  Eastern  Befriont,  Lon.  As. 
Trans.  Vols.  II.  p.  13;  III.  p.  5S.—Dr. 
^«i«('*  Catalogue, 

AIOU  or  YOWL,  a  proup  of  16  low  dt- 
^ula^  islands  on  the  W,  Coast  of  New  (luiuea, 
aud  30  miles  ST.  B.  from  the  island  of  Wnygiou 
in  tlie  Gillolo  I'nssage-  The  larKcat  lica  in 
about  lat,  0"  2S'  N.  lonB-    13I*  o;  E.    Tbc 
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group  is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  nearly  h 
degree  in  circumfereuce,  the  soulh-weslern  por- 
tion of  which  is  separated  from  the  main  reef 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel.  Aioo  Baba, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  and  of  chief  resort  lies 
on  this  detached  portion  of  the  reef,  eod  is 
about  7  miles  ronnd  aud  600  feet  in  eievation. 
The  north- eastern  or  larger  reef,  contaioa  the 
islands  of  Abdon  and  Konibar,  with  several 
coral  islets,  and  ts  said  to  have  an  opening  on 
the  N.  W.  side  which  admits  large  ressela  with- 
in the  reef.  The  inhabitants  are  Papuans,  few  in 
number  and  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
Ashing  and  In  catching  turtle,  with  which  the 
IngooDs  within  the  reef  abound.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  tortoise — shell  of  good  quality,  which 
is  obtained  here  in  large  quantities,  end  tre- 
pang.  I'hese  are  purchased  by  Chinese  and 
sometimes  -  European  traders  from  Ternate,  in 
Moluccas,  the  king  of  which  place  assumes  su- 
preme auThurity  over  alt  those  parts  of  the 
coast  of  New  Ouisea  which  his  subjects  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  purposes  of 
trnde.  The  traders  to  Aiou  all  employ  sniall 
vessels,  which  alone  are  adnpted  forgoing  with- 
in the  reef  of  Aiou-Baba,  their  chief  resort. 
They  brinir  red  and  white  calicoes,  thick  brass 
wire,  old  clothes,  glass  beads,  and  all  sorts  of 
ornamental  finery  in  wliioh  the  negroes  of  New 
Guinea  delight,  as  mucli  as  Jhose  of  Arrica. 
The  natives,  are  tolerably  friendly  to  strangers, 
but  are  inclined  to  be  treacherous  and  revenge- 
ful, which  is  the  character  indeed,  of  all  the  Pa- 
pnim  tribes.  A  vessel  visiting  these  islands  for 
purposes  of  trads  should  always  be  provided 
with  a  native  of  Ternate  or  Tidore  to  act  as  pilot 
and  interpreter. — Journal  I»d.  Arek.  Honi, 

AINO-JAPANESIA.     A  name  proposed  bj 
Mr.  Logau  to  designate  all  the  Japanese  uid 
Aino  lalands  from  Formosa  to  Kamtos-cliatka. 
See  India. 
AIR     . 
L.y     .. 

AIR.  Amongst  tln'maliomedan  races  of  India 
the  air  and  tbe  water  together,  Ah-o-howa,  are 
reckoned  to  constitute  climate.  Amongst  his. 
dus,  the  water  alone  is  regarded  as  the  agent 
acting  on  the  climate. 

AIRAPADAM,  in  hindu  mythology,  tlis 
name  of  one  of  the  elephants  who  support  the 
earth,  his  image  is  placed  in  the  temples  of 
Vishnu,  of  a  white  color,  having  four  tusks, 
his  body  loaded  with  trinkets  and  maguiGcent- 
ly  dressed. — Sonnerai'i  foyage,p.  189, 

AIBAVATI,  ths  elephant  vahan  of  Indra. 

AIR  BLADD1<:H  of  certain  flsh  is  in  much  re- 
quest as  an  nrticic  of  diet  and  in  the  arts.  It  is 
a  white  membrane  close  against  the  spine,  known 
also  ai  the  souud  or  swioi-  Russian  Iain<>lnss 
is  prepared  froni  the  sounds  of  the  sturgeon 
Accigeam  ihrio,   fouitd  in  the -Caspian  and 


"Bkk  6ns  >nd  their  Iribntii;  riven.  lo 
Awriei,  &om  the  Labrn»  iqvtiagut,  the  in- 
Miaa  of  tbe  cod,  Morriaoi  v»lgari»  :  in  CkI- 
ooti,  from  the  MandB  of  the  Polynemui  lela, 
Ik  Suits  of  Bengal  and  the  sounils  of  two 
lidni  fiah,  the  Jtorwo,  and  Ealali,  Tam.,  are 
It  enplojeii,  end  they  are  largely  espocled  to 
Kat.-ff3idWffintM*]i  p.  68. 

AIKUN,  a  temple  in  Bhopal  huilt  in  the 
Intnir  of  the  reign  of  raja  Tarapain,  by 
])]«ij»  VijhaQ,  the  confidential  minister  and 
imbrofnja  Hatri  Vishnu.  The  intcription 
iitbe  Gnt  in  honour  of  the  boar  incarnation  of 
TitWindthe  boar  coins  probably  belonged 
It  Ibii  funil;  of  princes,  wbo  worshippsd 
Ijdnn  u  the  Boar.  In  the  inscription,  the 
■iuur  Dyanya  or  Dhanya  obtained  hii  office 
^  iniblic  election,  and  through  the  grace 
4  Sod !  Dhanya  is  called  a  Rishi  amongst 
Ike  Bnbmsns  qnd  tbe  devoted  worshipper 
rf  BbigBTan ;  but  there  is  not  any  pre- 
|griBi»i  enlogy  of  Brahman s.  The  Isn- 
|Mge  of  the  inscriptions  is  Banterit  but  iriih 
iRili  wriUen  corrupily,  and  probably  about 
iteStb  osBtnry  of  the  Christian  Srx.  The 
(bruter  nsed  in  the  inscriptions  i*  that 
Nbse^uent  to  Kanouj  Nigari,  or  Allaha- 
bsd,  bst  before  the  Qsur  or  Hartha  ohnracler. 
iMllter  iDseriptioD  is  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  tbe 
tuple,  the  King  mentioned  is  Builba  tinpta, 
ih  goremed  the  country  between  the  Jumna 
■sdtb«  Narmada.  The  pillar  was  raised,  at 
■be  apense  of  Dhanya  Vishnu,  before  the 
tM^  of  the  preceding  Inscription,  fay  Vwidala 
TiAns,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  r^^enoy. 
Tk  loliee  of  a  new  Qupls,  and  a  date  of  the 
'justT,  165,  is  of  great  interest,  aa  Buddha 
Gvpia  necessarily  followed  those  mentioned  on 
t!)e  AUihabad  and  Bhitari  eolamns,  and  up  to 
Bvddlui  QupU'a  time,  if  he  belonged  to  the 
Kuoq djoRsty,  its  duration  had  been  only  165 
JMn.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe  fifth  century, 
^  B.,  FaHian  fouod  a  baddhist  king  at 
KuMJ  1  and  ia  tbe  early  part  of  the  eevenlh 
May  Rnian  Tbaang  found  a  hiodu  king 
>B(ui|;.  The  dynasties,  therefore,  had  been 
cbugid  between  tbe  fifth  and  seventh  centuries, 
ni  tbt  QupU  family  hsd  sprung  up  in  the  iu- 
tfwsl—Be,.  ^*.  Soe.  Foi.  VII,  p.  634. 

AJAIB-UL-MAKHLUKAT,  a  book  on  na- 
luil  hiitory. 

UkU,  Abab.  This  word  literally  means 
boRn;  but,  in  ihe  souLhern  part  of  Arabia, 
Alijan  is  applied  to  the  opposite  part  of  the 
UK  of  Afrioa.  Ajam  by  the  Turks  means 
"MoA  Arabia.  Persia  ia  Bnld-ul-Ajam,  and 
fts  nerth-eaitem  eoast  of  Africa,  is  Bar-el- 
^(■■TbeArabsdivide  the  world  into  two  great 
Miss,  fint themselves,  and,  secondlr,  "  Ajsmi/' 
^  ^4  that  m  not  Arabs.  Similar  bi-partitions 
tnttt  Undn  and  mhlechas,  the  Jews  and 
^ftlaiti,  Oe  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Sec,  be. 


AJUNTA. 

Plajffiiirt  Ait* — S^rUm'tT^rimage  toMteea,' 
Fol.  U-  p.  26. 
AJAMODA-  Sins.  Parsley. 
AJATA  BATRA,  king  of  Magsdha  who  colleo- 
ted  the  reraainBofSakyaUunianddeposited  them 
in  one  large  stupa  at  Baja  Griha.  He  reigned 
for  32  yeara  and  died  B  C  B2S.  His  race  wem 
Bhstliya  brnhmans.  Bee  Buddha  :  Chinese. 

AJATASWAEA.  A  king  of  Magadha,  in 
the  eighth  y>-ar  of  whose  reign  Sakya  became 
eminent.     See  Chinese. 

AJETA3.     A  Papuao  or  a  Negrito    race  in 
the   Phillippines,  Negros,    Mindanao,  Mindora 
and  Luzon.     See  Ahetas. 
AJ6ABA.  g.iNa.    A.  python. 
AJI  Ariver  of  Iran. 

AJIPALA,  one  of  the  Chohan  dynaaty  who 
founded  Ajmir.  A.  D.  145. 
AJIT  BINHH'  A  celebrated  king  of  Kanooj 
10  was  murdered,  A.  D.  1 680-  See  Rshtor- 
AJMOD.  ij*a,\  Sans.  Aptum  involucratum 
also  PeLroselinum  eatirum,  parsley. 

AJOOWAN.  Bbko-  Lovage,  Ligustioum 
qowan. 
AJO  SATIVO.  8p.  Garlic. 
AJUGA  DEALSINGHI  (perhaps  A :  rep- 
tans  ;  A.  fruticota,  or  A.  cbamcepytee)  from 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  where  it  ia 
given  in  quartain  ague. — Honighergtr.  See 
Aoisomeles. 

AJUGA  DECUMBEH9,  Don.  Hills  of 
CKshniere,  where,  from  its  manifold  virtues,  it 
is  called  jnn-i-adm,  i.  e.  the  life  of  man.  Given 
in  tormina  and  inflammation  of  the  gums.— 
ffomigberger. 

AJUGA  FRUTICOSA.  .Boar*.  Syn.  of 
Auisomeles  llalabarica. 

AJMA.  Hind.  Perhaps,  Ptychotis  ajwain. 
AJUIB,  the  capital  town  of  a  small  terri- 
tory in  Rajputanah  ruled  by  Chuuhan  Baj- 
puts.  AjipHla  of  this  race  founded  it  in  A.  1>. 
14,1,  and  it  waa  lost  to  tbe  itahoraedana  by 
Dole  Uai  in  A.  D.  ]02i  to  Kabmnd  of 
Ghaini,  The  tenitory  is  also  styled  Eajas- 
than.  There  is  an  artidcinl  lake  near  L.  74°. 
53'  E.  See  Chohan  ;  lodin;  loscriptionsi 
Kattyawnr  :  Khetri  Lakes ;  Bajputs. 

AJUNTA  ID  the  province  of  AruDgsbad,  is 
celebrated  for  its  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Vihara 
or  monastery  and  caves.  The  Chaitya  cave  ia. 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  ladia.  One  of  tha 
Chaitya  cavra  there  has  the  digopa  perfect, 
with  the  tee  with  the  three  umbr^laa  in  stone.* 
Iha  great  structural  dagopas  are  generslly  shgrn 
of  this  appendage,  which  is  the'origin  of  the 
three  and  nine  storied  towers  of  China.  Ona 
of  the  VibaisB  at  Ajunla  looks  more  like  the 
brahmsnical  caves  at  Ellora  than  a  Buddhist 
Vihsra.  Its  pillars  have  similar  cushion 
capitals  to  those  in  Elcpbanta  and  at  Ellora. 
The  Ajunta,  are  the  moat  complete  series  of 
Buddhist  caves  in   India,  without  any  mixtur* 


of  BrUDBniim  aad  contaiD  types  of  all  the  raat. 
some  are  elaborately  carved. 

The  Ajunta  cavea  are  JQ  tlie  northern  facB 
of  1  ravine,  which  hu  a  iresterljr  directioo 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  ghauts,  a>  they  over- 
look  Kaudesh.  There  are  many  ravioes  or 
koraa  near  ;  ene  ef  these  oommeaoeB  at  the  town 
of  ijuDtH  and  wind*  to  the  south  and  west 
for  about  3  miles  openiog  there  into  Kandeth. 
Hear  its  moulb  is  another  ravine  taking  a  wes- 
terly direction,  for  two  miles  with  several  wind- 
ings, at  one  of  which,  on  the  northerD  face  of 
therock  these  cavea  have  been  eicavsted.  This 
ravine,  no  where  exceeds  40U  yards  from  brink 
to  brink,  above  five  hundred  yards  at  its 
bottom.  Ajutita  is  the  only  town  of  any  size 
qeai,  bat  it  too  is  quite  a  small  place,  wailed, 
with  gates,  and  a  bridge- 

Uqjor  U.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army  continued 
drawiDg  sod  photographing  these  cnves  for 
nearly  30  years,  sometimes  residing  in  a  cave 
for  days.  He  built  a  house  at  Fardapoor,  now 
the  travelleis  bungalow,  bat  latterly  he  resides 
at  Ajunta.  The  natives  call  the  caves  yerrula, 
the  same  name  as  they  give  to  thoae  whioh 
Europeans  call  Ellora.  The  hindus  call  them 
also  Lena,  and  both  terms  mean  drawings. 

The  caves  are  about  85  in  number,  several 
of  them  have  fallen  in,  many  have  been  injured 
by  the  percolating  water,  and  all  have  a  noi- 
some damp  smell,  vith  the  nauseous  odour  of 
bats,  which  in  the.  brger  caves  are   multitudi- 

UDUB. 

The  ordinary  form  is  a  central  hall,  with  a 
walk  around  tbe  wall,  separated  from  the  hall 
by  ptllurs.  A  single  door-way  leads  to  the  in- 
terior and  opposite  it  is  a  recess,  in  whioh  Bud; 
dha  is  Bested  preaching,  la  that  are  numerous 
figures  seated  io  almost  similar  altitudes.  The 
walls  also  have  scolptured  figures  and  arabes- 
ques, as  have  also  the  lintels  of  the  doors,  and 
the  tops  of  the  pillars.  There  are  innumerable 
figures  of  men  and  women  standing  upright, 
and  sitting,  and  those  on  llie  tops  of  the  pillars 
seem  lo  be  soaring.  In  the  ghat  of  the  Taptee 
at  Baug,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  are  three  ancient  Buddhist  caves,  Bee 
Adjunta  ;  Cave  Temples. 
■   AJVVAUN  SEED. 


...Ar.  I  Ajwain      Hind. 

...Oca.     Ajina Hahr. 

...Bixo.    KiD-kboali Pebs. 


In  Uindtislan,  ajwain  is  the  seed  of  Ligus- 
tioam  ajowain,  liuri.  The  Plychotia  ajwan 
D.  C.  In  the  Dekliaa  it  is  used  as  the' name 
of  Anethum  sowa  or  Bishops'  Weed.  The 
Korassani  ajwain  is  wholly  different,  being 
the  seeds  of  the  heabane  and  poisonous.  The 
small  fruit  or  seed  posteasss  an  aromatic 
uuell  and  rather  wum  pungent  taste.    The 


iphnt  is  known  everywhere  in  ludia,  and  C 
ayiveitria,  Boyle,  is  tie  Arab  sjwain  called  b( 
the  Persians  Nan-khoah,  largely  used  as  a  cut 
minatlve  and  in  flatulent  oolic,  and,  Honigbei 
ger  states,  in  stoppage  of  uriue.  It  is  propwgat 
ed  by  seed  end  grown  iosquare  beds;  in  tbe  Deb 
hnn,  the  seed  ia  sown  in  September  audOctobe] 
and  sold  at  five  pice  the  seer,  the  plant  is  grown 
by  the  Native  gardeners  foi  the  seed  only 
wbich  ia  used  in  curries.  Care  must  be  taken  na 
to  confound,  under  tbe  native  names,  the  see 
of  the  Ptychotis  ajwain  with  those  of  the  pol 
sonoue  Khorasanee  Ajwain  which  are  the  s«ed 
of  the  hyosciamus  or  henbane.  The  Ptycboti 
ajwain  seeds  sre  very  small,  stalked,  coaical, 
pointed,  streaked  with  yellow  stripes,  and  atalks 
of  the  seeds  of  a  bright-yellow.  Henbane  seed 
is  grey,  not  ribbed  or  streaked,  shape  obscure- 
ly triangular,  and  fisttcned,  surface  rough  and 
dotted.  Other  seeds,  especially  of  umbellife- 
rous plants,  are  sold  under  both  these  names. — 
O'ShaughiteUji.  Flxning.  FaulJtMr.  Ha»ig- 
iirger,  RiddJi.     O'SAaughneuj/. 

AKalsoAOI.  ^slsoALJ]  Duk. 
HiHS.  Calotropis  f^igaotea;  also  Morinda  oitri* 
folia,  Linn-  See  Madar. 

AKA,  tribes  occupying  the  western  extremitf 
of  the  hills  whicii  furin  the  norihein  boundary 
of  Assam.     See  India. 

AKA.     TuEtK.  a  chief,  an  Agha. 

AKABA,  aguifat  theN.  E.  pnrtoftheRed 
Sea  :  also,  the  town  there. 

A1C&.D,  a  city  of  Assyria.  See  Babel. 

AtCAJU-NUSSE.  QEft.  also  Westindiaoha 
anakardcn.  Ger.  Cashew  nut. 

AICAKALIS.  Grkek.  Cassia  absns,  also 
an  inspissated  cold  extract  of  the  leaves  of  tha 
Acacia  vera. 

AKAKIYA.  Hind.  A  red  stone  brougbt  to 
^mira  from  Delhi  containing  iron ;  used  as 
a  tonio,  in  the  dose  -of  one  tola :  one  seer  for 
two  rupees.— 6Va;.  Med.  Top.  p.  125. 

AKAKIAH.  Akab.  Ajj^illlisspokenofbotii 
by  Hippocrates  and  Dioacorides.  It  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  fruit  of  the  Acacia  vers,  or  from 
its  leaves,  which  are  pounded  and  the  juice  in- 
spiessted.  The  inspisssted  juice  of  the  sloe,  Pru- 
Dus  apioosa,  is  substituted  for  the  ancient  Aka- 
kia.  The  Akakia  is  not  now  used  in  medidtis 
of  Europe. 

AKAL,  S.1KBC.  from  "  a"  privative  and 
"  kal,"  death,  meaning  immortaL 

AKALI,  armed  Sikhs  ;  religious  devotees 
and  faciatics,  violent,  and  ignorant.  T'hey 
were  first  established  by  the  guru  Oovinda, 
the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  they 
lealously  supported  him  against  the  innova- 
tions of  the  ascetic  Bands,  tbe  byragi.  Their 
Boonga  or  temple,  on  the  side  of  the  holy 
reservoir  at  Amratair,  at  Lahore,  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, bat  others  are  met  with  all  orei  the  Fuu- 


AKA-K)DWAL. 

jib^  licmgb  cbiefly  id  the  Uaoja  territory,  be- 
IKH  Ithon  snd  the  6harr»,  where  Tarentara 
u  Ihfir  cliief  town.  A  coDBidenibiB  ntimbcT 
■mettled  at  yindaii  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
GcdiTcij  but  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  In 
Niiitj  wealthy,  the;  affect  porerty  nnd  bea; ; 
bat,  i>  Ihe  time  of  the  Bikh  rule,  their  beg- 
!■(  m  to  ioeoIenL  demand  in  g,  and  aa  they 
■trt  k  bold  united  bidy  who  made  commoiicause, 
■id did  not  acruple  to  expoae  their  own  lives 
a  to  make  false  accuaiitioQa  of  erimes,  tlieae 
aiki  looking  men  enforced  their  demands  with 
in  isKleot  iadependence,  which  those  only 
aM  sDderatand  who  have  witnesaed  a  band 
oTdmnkEi]  Akali,  aliaost  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
Insdiabing  their  naked  sworda,  and  bawling 
Ml  ibuiivB  and  obscene  language  :  their 
F«wer  to  enforce  their  demands  therefore  waa 
nn  great.  They  particularly  showered  their 
oftj  worda  on  Europeans  ;  but,  until  Ranjit 
Kegli  mastered  them,  even  hia  life  wa*  several 
tiaei  in  danger.  Under  the  Briiiah  rule,  and 
tiUi  power  to  enforce  toleration,  they  are  never 
itui  of.  They  would  extort  alms  from  chiefs 
•ml  olheri,  by  interdicting  them  from  the  per- 
IvBiaDM  of  teli>!ious  rights,  aad  a  chief  vnpo' 
plirvith  the  Akalis,  who  made  common  cauae 
■ilh  each  other,  risked  his  authority.  Their 
Mwii  deiived  from  Akalipurusha,  '  Worship- 


AKAR-CHIEIT-MUBAI.  Malay.  A  plant 
yield iof;  an  elastic  gum. 

AKAR-KANTA.  HiHS.  Alangium  deca- 
petalum. 

AKAKKAEA.  Hind.  Pekb.  The  roota  of 
two  species  of  Anacyclus,  A.  pyrethrum  and  A. 
officinaruin. 

AKAHKOUF,  the  ground  around  the  ruin- 
ed pile  called  by  the  Arnba  Tall  Namrud,  and 
by  the  Turka  Nnnirad  Tnpassi.  Both  these 
terms  meau  the  hill,  not  the  tower,  of  Nimrod 
and  the  term  Aknrkouff  or  Agargouf  given  by 
the  Arabs,  is  intended  to  signify  the  ground, 
only,  around  it.  It  is  about  9  miles  from 
B«Khdad.  — Porier'*  'JVaBelt,  Vol.  If.  p.  28 1. 
Hiff'nan'i  Traveli,  p.  102.     See  Namrud. 

AK.\S.  AsAB.  (_^lic  .\  hoop  of  a  black  co- 
lour, worn  by  the  Uodelyah  Arabs,  to  retain  the 
dark  colored  square  of  cloth  on  the  head.  The 
outer  rim  is  inlaid  with  pieces  of  delicately  en- 
graved mother-of-pearl,  rather  larger  than  a 
shilling. — Hamillon't  Sanai. 

AKASA  GARUDA  GADDA,  alaoMuru  don- 
da  «-ff'*'?;e6a«'tf.  Bryonia  epigcen.  Jtotti. 
B.  glabra,  R.  iii.  725.  This  name  is  mote  used 
iu  llie  8.  Telu|iu  districts. 

AKASALINfiA.   Kab.  Goldamilh. 

-Kiidsnved  from  Akalipurusha,  *  YVorafl.p-  I      t^?^:^?"*";?';!!^! '«*'"''«''■  m..- 
imof  tfie  Eternal,'  the    word  Akal    being   a  '      AKA8ANANcHTAYATANA,,i.Buddh.sm. 
■"•pound  of  kal.  ■  death,-  and  the  privative  '  a '    ^^  l°V'i°^  "">  .ucorporeal  Brahma  -  lokaa.— 
«tting   'nev«-dying'or    "imLrtal.'      n\^y''fj,l'^'fr':^^'Z\r''T^f> 
i.o«7f  the  epithets  of  the  Deity,  and  is  given  ^KASA  TAIIABA  a.so  {AoUra  Umara.) 

tottiadass  from  their,  frequenii;    eiclaiming    H'^V^'^S  ,-lso  (esotftfa-ttS.)  Pistiaatrv 
"Akil,  Akal,"  in  their  devotions.     They  wear    tiotfs,  l.—S.  ui-  131, 

W«  eliequered     dreasea,    ami     bracelets     of  I      AKASH  BTJLLI.  BeM6.  Caasytafiliforaia. 
•Ud  round  their  wristt,  which  all  Sikba  do  not    Xtsa. 

AKAS  KtTKHf.  See  Hindoo. 
AKAS-MUKHI.  Sans,  from  akas,  the 
aky  and  mukha  the  face,  religions,  ascetic 
mendicants,  among  the  Saiva  hindoos,  who 
hold  up  their  faces  to  the  aky,  till  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  become  contracted  and 
retain  that  position,     ^ee  Urdha  bahu. 

AKATS-JA  BULLl.  Mi«AL.  Casayta  fili- 
forniia.— it»». 

AKBAR,  Jalal-ud  din  Mahomed  Akbar, 
reigned  in  India  from  A.  D.  IGSCto  1605.  Re 
nas  graiLdioa  of  the  emperor  Baber  and  seventh 
in  deacent  from  Timur.  He  waa  the  eldest 
son  of  the  eoiperdr  Hamayun  and  was  bom  at 
Amirkot,  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the  I4lh 
October  1542,  while  hia  father  was  in  eiile. 
Hamayun  re-gained  the  throne  in  1G55  and 
died  a  few  months  later.  Akbar  in  the  ooursa 
of  his  rei)in  extended  his  away  over  BHJputanah. 
and  from  Afghanistan  to  Ahmednuggur  in  ihe 
Dekhan  and  from  the  SuKmnn  mountaiDa  on 
the  weat  to  Bengal  and  Aasam  in  the  east. 
He  waa  an  enlightened  monarch  who  introduced 
religioua  toleratioos,  equal  justice,  encouraged 
literature,  arts  and  acience,  and  the  Ain-i-Akbari 


*w;  Ifaough  it  is  indispensable  for  a  Sikh  to 
^>leel  about  the  peraon,  and  it  is  generally 

■  fhe  ahapa  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  They 
^■Berifinituited  converts,  and  had  almost  the 
»'•  dirtction  of  the  relitiions  ceremonies  at 
Anilanr.  The  Akalis  had  a  great  interest  ia 
^■tauiing  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
Bibi,  as  established  by  guru  Q<iviiid,  upon 
*^  their  influence  depemied.  They  often 
■W  piofusfly  armed,  with  half  a  dozen 
"vdti  perhaps  also  a  matchlock,  and  seve- 
^  'tol  discs  on  their  turbans. — Mauon't 
"•wjri.  Vol.  I.  p.  461.  iiohtm  Lai*  Jovmtyi 
?-t-Sutory  oflMe  Fwtjab,  Fol  I.  p.  130^ 
Ul-  auvibaeh't  FaxjaA  p.  6-9.  Maleam't 
«U<,p.ll6.  Ward-t  fiete  qftle  h'iadnt,  Vol. 
^■f-  ST3-*.  A:  Rtt.  Vol.  XL  McGregor't 
'tttrt  of  Ou  SUcki,  Vol.  I.  p.  81,  p.  236- 
n7.  See  Amrataur;  Bands  1  Boonga;  Discs; 
«»)« ;  Sikhi  ;  Tarantars. 
^UA-rODWAL,  a  caste  in  Malabar  and 
••afiwho  ^llow  the  rule  of  Marumakatayam, 
^fastst  from  mothers,  the  descensus  ab  uteio 

■  tts  Leeriana,  who  drove  the  Siralians  out  of 
•Jtttirfltoly.    See  Polyandry. 
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AKBkVU 


or  iDititulea  or  Akbar,  t  revenue  work,  was 

compiled  under  hia  aiders.  Akbar  wai  succeeded 
by  Jrhaageer,  Bbab  Jahto,  snil  Auruagsib.  Prior 
to  tbia  Borereign,  or  nil  tbe  dynaities  thiit  had 
yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  the  house  of 
Timur  was  the  naakeat  sod  mcnt  iuBecure  in  iti 
foundatioDi.  The  houses  of  Ohazni  and  Gbor 
depended  on  their  native  kingdoiiiB  nbicb  were 
contiguous  to  their  lodiRD  conquest  :  and  tbe 
slave  dynasties  nere  supported  by  Ibe  nntional 
infiux  of  their  countrymen  :  but  though  Baber 
had  been  in  some  measure  naturulizEci  in  Cabul, 
the  separation  of  that  country  under  Kara- 
ran  had  broken  its  ronnection  with  IndiH, 
and  tbe  rivtil  of  an  Affghau  dyoasLy  turned 
the  moat  warlike  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  well 
■a  of  the  Indian  mahomedans  into  enemies. 
Colonel  Tod  remarks  (BnjaBihaii  Vol.  I. 
p.  G2S)  that  it  affords  an  example  or  the 
hindu  doctrine  of  tbe  metempsychosis,  as  well- 
as  of  the  regard  which  Akbar'a  toleration  had 
obtained  him,  that  they  held  hia  body  to  be 
nuimated  by  the  soul  of  a  celebrated  hindu 
gymnosophist :  in  support  of  which  they  say, 
be  (Akbnr)    went  to  his    accustomed    spot    of 

?sDaDoe  [tapatya]  at  the  confluence  of  the 
amuna  and  Gangea,  and  excavated  the  imple- 
ments, vIe.,  the  tongs,  gourd,  and  deer-skin,  of 
his  anchorite  existence.  Assuredly  say*  Elliot  a 
nore  extraordinary  man  never  sat  on  the  throne 
of  India.  Brought  op  aa  a  mahomednn,  he  was  a 
rationalist  and  deiat,  and  never  believed  any- 
thing, as  he  himself  deolHTed,  that  he  could  not 
nnderstand.  The  religion  which  fae  founded, 
the  so-called  llahi  religion,  was  pure  deism 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  as  the 
pureat  and  highest  emblem  of  the  deity. 
Thoagb  Akbar  himseir  could  neitlter  read  nor 
write,  hia  court  was  the  home  of  literary 
men  of  all  penuasions.  Whmever  book,  in 
•ny  language,  promised  to  throw  light  on  the 
problems  nesrest  to  the  Emperor's  heart, 
he  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Persian. 
Leedei,  the  adventurous  English  merchant, 
visited  Akbar'a  court  and  one  of  hia  four 
companions  entered  the  Emperor's  service. 
Akbar  abolished  all  arbitrary  laud  taxes  and 
fixed  the  revenues  acoording  to  the  vnlues  of 
the  different  lands,  fallow,  out  of  cultivation, 
in  rotation  :  best,  middling  and  bad  lauds  nnd 
over-flooded  lands.  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  his  physician,  Budyn,  introduced  tbe 
thinoplastic  operation  for  restof  ing  tlie  nose, 
and  he  beatoved  on  Budyn,  a  jaghire  at 
Xangra.  The  Fa^i  or  harvest  era  of  Northern 
India  lias  been  traced  to  the  year  of  Akbar's 
auccession  to  the  throne,  the  3nd  of  Rabbi-ua- 
aani,  A.  U.  963,  A,  D.  14th  February  1556. 
^he  first  mention  of  thuga,  occurs  in  hia  time, 
/or  600  were  executed  at  Etawah.  In  his 
invasion  of  Kashmir,  he  was  opposed  by  the 
wairior  pastoral  race  of  Golu-wan- — SHiot, 
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AXKVE. 

BUlonant  qf  India,  p.  248.  Tod.  See  Faalix 
Ouluban  i  Kangra  Khirai  ;  Leedes  ;  Thugs. 

AKCMEE.    PBKa,     SeeAndkho. 

AKEEK.Gcz.  Hind.  (^j^PMa-Cornalian; 
Calcedonv. 

AKESINES,  the  Greek  term  for  the  river 
Cheiinb.    See  Chenab. 

AKK-KA-JHAR,  MADAB.  HiKS. 
jl4».Ki_j'T  Calotropis  gigantea. 

AKHARWAI  a  division  ol  the  Kurmi  tribs. 

A-KUASSA  a  region  described  by  Ptoltsiy, 
the  snowy  Innil  of  Ladak.    See  Kba-changu). 

AKHBAB.AH.  p|.  News  Akbbar-kaghaz, 
newspiper.  KhalasSBt-al-aklibar,  the  summary 
of  new9,n  work bvKhond Amir.  BeeKhond  Amir 

AKHIEl-CHAE  SHAMBAH,  A  feast  held 
amongst  raHhomedans  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  their  second  month  Snffur. 

AKHOOND,  the  high  priest  ofthe  Swat 
tribe.    Bec  Khvber. 

AKHOZYE,  an  Afghan  tribe  in  the  valley  of 
Kabul.  See  Afghan, 

AKHEOT.MiLKAL.  Sans,  fruit  of  AJeupitea 
triloba  also  Hihd.  the  walnut  or  Juglans  regia. 

AKI,  the  Lignum  vitte  of  tfew  Zealand,  it  is 
the  Metroaideroa  buiifolis,  and  is  a  ramUling 
shrub  climbing  by  means  of  its  lateral  roots  to 
the  highest  trees.     Sea   Metroaideros. 

AKINCHANTATATANA,  inBuddhiam.  the 
third  of  tbe  incorporedlBrahma-lokas. — Syder'a 
Eatier  MoMac&iim,  p.  4ii. 

"AKINDO,"  the  Japanese  name  for  meiv 
cbant.  In  Japan  the  "  akindo"  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ride  on  horseback,  and  with  astonisk- 
ment  the  officials  see  British  meichants  gallop- 
ing aboul. — Hodgson*  Nagataii,  p.  IS. 

AKIT,  it  is  a  drink  in  use  by  the  Ar^bs  but 
has  different  names  in  allparls  of  Arabia  ;  even 
in  the  Hejnz  it  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  ilazir, 
as  well  as  "  Iqt,"  (a  corruption "  of  AUt). 
When  very  sour,  it  is  colled  "  Saribah,"  and 
when  dried,  without  boiling,  "  Jamidah." 
The  Arabs  make  it  by  evaporating  tbe  serou» 
part  of  the  milk,  tbe  remainder  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  or  lumps  with  tbe  hand,  and  spread 
upon  hair  cloth  to  dry.  They  eat  it  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  drink  it  disioked  in  water.  It 
is  considered  by  the  Arab  a  cooling  and  refreeh- 
ing  beverage,  but  boasts  few  attraoiions  to  tba 
stranger.  The  Beluchi  and  wild  Sindhian  tribes 
call  this  preparation  of  milk  ''krut"  or  kurut  and 
make  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bedouins.  It 
is  perhaps  tbe  source  of  the  English  word  curds. 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meeeab,  Pol.  l.  p.  368. 

AKKARAKABAM.  Tau.  jiisiriTMirffth 
Pellitory.  Antbemie  pyretbrum. 

AKKAKAPUTTA.  Sin6.  Pellitory;  An- 
themis  pyrethrum. 

AKKTJBH.  Behg.  Bottlera  laocifera. 

AiCKYE,  or  Ryot  Laut,  the  subjects  of  the 

I,  a  literal  race  ia  Quedah  who  dwell  ou 


-  O" 


AKTA^ 


Sm 


Ik  ikon  ttti  ialcta  of  tin  Fetu'iwiU. 
Edil  or  (2Be4l»b. 

kV>,  ■  bJH  tribe  ir  Amrri.  Sm  Indi*. 

AKOLA.  Hjnd.  Bans.  IjS}  Alangiurndt- 
K^an  :  bIw  A.  brxii petal um. 

AKOLA;  L.**"  425,  k  L.  77°i'E.  io  Bemi 
Bhilion  in  open  pin! n  near  the  Murnn,  the 
■n  bri)(U  of  tlie  plaia  aeeordin^  to  Culleu 
knggOS  ft.  The  lomr  of  AkoUh  is  built  on 
•]■  of  fneeii-itotie  •m^K'^iiliuti  overlookiaji; 
AlKinn  ri*cT  anil  preaenta  the  Rppearatice  of 
iriMl,  iiidectl  tbere  ia  a  amall  curtaiQ  >t 
Ailtf,  ibA  tbe  trhole  toim  ii  aurrDwidad  by 
tSBUia  with  baationa,  whicb  have  been  re- 
■■Beailed  to  be  removed.  Akolab  has  ibe 
I  ahif  wiibin  two  milea  of  it,  and  ia  noir  Ihe 
MCiiil  aution  of  West  Berar,  in  the  Uj- 
dnbad  A«iigned  Territories.— fi/^Kr. 

lEOMANO,  a  ntme  of  Ahrauao.  Sea  Ab- 
na ;  ZoroaiLer. 

lKO:in.  Savs,     Calotropia  gigantea. 

AKORa,  a  Hindu  mniaater;.  See  Aat- 
U,  iIm  TSAih.~Bal/okr, 

AHOT.  AttAi.  tijj^IGuz,  4ij^  I 
hu.  HiKB.  Ual-  and  £kho.  Walnnt, 
^fbnt  r^ ;  alio  lh«  aeed of  Aleuritf a  trilaba. 

UtSU,  ■  rifcr  near  Ki/ri  is  t^ordvatan. 
^KKiM. 

iVi.  Tel.  a  baf.  Akuln.  pi.  IwTes. 

AKU  lEMUDU  or  CHEMUDU  elo. 
lAadt  -.lintS^.  Eaphorbi&niTuUa.  BwU.  £. 
Minbiii.  L—B.  ii.  iS7. 

AIUIU-SSHUN-I-SUMI.  AtAB.  Opo- 
bak>. 

iKPLIBKBA.  «nz.  Hik».  PMHlor;  ; 
Aaik-jaii  p^rmbrotn .     See  Akarkaia. 

UDLUi'm.  Hind.  Cieaalpiaia  bonda- 
(tlia. 

AEtlU.  Tel.  Elle.  Tau.  The  leavei  uaed 
Vj  Undnt  II  ptatteri.  Tliev  are  made  of  the 
fUuiakif,  W^IKelle.  Tik.  AHtiaku.TiL. 
•d  fcam  of  the  Bniiyan  trre,  Man  aku,  '^L. 
HUk-TitL  aiao  of  Butea  {road<MA.~£al/»ur. 

AKUND.  Bbko>  Calotropia  gigantea. 
Aml    Calotropia  Hlineea. 

IKO  PATKIKAU,  Tu.  »l&d|»s-o,  leaves 
rfCbaiBonnia  eacaljptciHca,  ATm—C-  Ma- 
Udknn.  A.  ii^  i91~0'Si.  339.  The  leaves 
IP  Med  aa  a  tpica  and  medioinatly. 
'  AKT!SALA,  in  buddlnsm  demerit,  eonati- 
t*tat«r  "a**   privative  (lid  Karpa — Bydtr't 

4XQT  UUUN  I.  BmaU  nibiea  or  garnets, 
y«f^t  via  Pali  to  Ajniere  and  uird  ai  an 
^mdinac ;  one  tola  for  tvo  tupeeB.-^ffes'. 
U.ri»  r.  125.     See  Yakut. 

^UTAB.  The  ofaief  town  in  Arrncaa,  on  ths 
■^^•Kk  of  a  rapid  river.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  ■ 
GHwioHr.  Tbe  Buropeui  patt  is  beautl- 
'itlimwi.-SalM'-- 


ALAKK. 

AK-YAU.    PvBM.     Wood  aloe*. 
AL  Oft   AACU.  Bbko,  J  ]  HiNC.    Hab. 
Marinda  citrifotin. — T,inn. 

AL,  in  Kabul,  a  fubulona,  pTtetemfltuTfll  be- 
ing, reaembliiig  s  woman  of  twenty  years  of  a)n, 
named  tbe  Olioul  io  Persia  and  Turkey.  The 
Persian  women  attribute  llie  iliNssters  of 
parturient  vroraen  to  her  malevolence. — Richard 
F.    Bvrton'i  Sindh,  p.  399. 

ALABANblC  CABBUNCLES  of  Pliny,  a 
kind  of  );aruet,  q.  v. 

ALABASTER,  the  <iXM^ni>ce  of  the  GrMks, 
from  Alftbastron,  a  village  in  Egypt,  it  is  a 
bydroua  aulpbate  of  lime  id  a  pecuiisr  crysiaJlins 
atate,  sometimes  quite  pure,  sometimes  eontain- 
ing  smalt  quantitira  of  earbon  or  iron.  It  )s 
very  abundant  in  nature,  vnd  when  pure  is  of 
spotleaa  while  and  in  texture  and  colour  ia 
nliDOst  uorivalled amongst  ninerals.  Itisfound 
to  a  large  extent  in  lower  Eiiypt,  and  perbi<ps 
this  ia  Mlludad  to  is'  Snd  Kings  sxi  end  13. 
It  ia  said  to  occur  in  the  Boo gtee  Hills  ueai: 
Jaqobibad.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  iu  India- 
proper,  the  images  ol  the  Burmese  being  from  a 
etalsgtitie  eerbonate  or  granular  carbonate  of 
lime,  tliough  commonly  called  alabaster. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  a  carbonate  and  a  aul- 
pb^le  of  lime..  The  finest  alabasters  are  fion 
weei^Tolterra  inTusoany  :  between  Cerina  and 
Leghorn.  Aii  iuferioT  kind  occufS  near  Derby  In 
England,  at  Munt  Martre  nenr  Paris  and  in  the 
Tyrolese,'  Swisi  anil  Italian  Alps- — AfawN. 
lomlin.  Bmi/emr.     See  Gvpsnm. 

AL' ABBAS.  Th'srSK  reigned  aa  khelffa. 
iiiBa)(bdad  from  A.  D.  749-GO  to  A  D.  UfS-S, 
when  Baghdad  was  besieited  and  takni  by 
the  Ali-Khan,  grandson  of  JengUs  Kban  and 
its  rtigoiDK  KhHiif,  Mustasem,  put  to  death. 
Ali  KbsH  is  the  Hulagu  of  wetleni  antbora.-o 
T.  Frinttp.p.  304. 

ALABU.  BxH«.  Xottle- gourd,  Logenaria 
vulgnria. 

ALABUYU,  8.  or  Auapa  kaya.  t»er>t»Q^ 
tS^tf'T'oifi,  Lagenaria  vulgarii,  Ser. 

AIiACA  in  birvda  mythology,  the  aplendid 
palace  of  Knvera,  the  god  of  wealth. 

ALACUAJTUALU  also  Bobbarlu,«etfo&«i 
.tfT'u.tt.  Doliobos  sioensis — Z.  W.  f-A.  77], 
t.  iii.  302,  and  D.  esljang  303. 

ALACHATA  also  Talantu  tlge,  ecj^^ta. 
tftK)4ii&-]t.  IpoBUDadentata.  ^iltd.-~R.\.  177, 

^kiysoidra.— JV.  le.  167. 

ALACNUNOA.  ■  atream  lear  KedarMtk, 
whieh  joiM  Ibe  Bbagaratti  near  Buder-pragas. 
— iViurr'a  Bim.  Miuut.  ]t,»%\. 

ALAOIU-OHllSA.  Tzk  t*ekC-<«j. 
Cfotalaria  veinicov.     Linn. 

AJiAKH,  the  cry  or  csU  of  tbe  Gudfia  beg-' 
giis.    See  Gndara.  Alakb  oanl. 
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ALA.KQIUH  OLiStlUI'OSUiir. 


AL&KHKAMI, 


clan  of  Sain  mettii- 


mdU  ;  Profesaur  WiUaii  Mys  the  AlBkhHMiiii 
mendicant  ia  a  worshipper  of  tlie  Alakthja,  the 
iDdefioalile  god,  and  Nama  a  name.  See 
Sanynsi. 

ALA.L[  MARA.  Can.  TeinioalU  clie- 
buU. 

AIjAK.  Ar.  a  flag,  a  flag-ataff';  a  itui- 
(Inrc),  a  prop. 

ALA  M.ARA\f.     Taw.    Mevj,ffw.  Picua 
IiKlioa. 
.     ALAMO-     Sp.    Poplar. 

ALAMPRA,  n  Bunn«BC  monan^,  who  in 
3755  ronndftl  or  re  huilt  Rnn^toon. 

ALAN  lliRiig)  a  Cbinese  ireigbt,  containing 
abouL  6}  xolotnieka. 

ALANDADI  ?  a  claaa  of  slares  in  Tamil 
countries. 

ALANGI.  Tah.  ^Mf^S.  Alan|nim 
decflpetaliim    Vahl. 

aLANOIUM  DECaPETALUM.  Ian. 
A.  Laiiurckii.  T/iv. 
Alangiuiu  heiapetalum.  Sotb.  Fl.  p.  ii. 

60S. 
Alangitm  tonentoanm.  Lam.  i>.  C. 
BftgL-inkra      ... 
Aniwruti  marm.. 
gags  tesTfld  allU' 

Ako^  .." 
Aokulo 

Ankol 

ABKolam  ...1 
Akarkuiti  ... 
Ean   Aiigolain..MAL(Ai.. 

Thia  ii  a  ainnli  trre  fonnrl  in  rock,r  placea  in 
the  hotter  and  drter  pans  of  Ceylon,  in  Coim- 
balore,  ia  Cochiivand  Ualnbar,  and  tbroughont 
the  Peninaula  of  India.  It  grows  iu  Guie- 
mt,  is  common,  on  the  Sombav  side,  both  in 
the  open  counln-  and  in  some  af  llie  juin;]*! 
tovania  the  coast,  but,  there,  it  ia  less  a  jiin>;le 
tree  than  one  found  in  hedges  and  viIIhkb 
lanes.  It  (trows  in  th«  Khassin  hills,  and  in 
Auaro  up  to  the  base  of  tha  Himalaya,  and  is 
fgund  in  the  Mnlnv  Peninsula  and  in  Cochin- 
Cfaiiia.  The  wood  is  SH'd  bv  Dr.  Eoxburtih 
to  be  beauitful,  and  in  Dr.  Witfht's  experi- 
ntenta,  he  found  it  austatn  a  #eisiht  of  3 10  lbs., 
^ut  neither  Dr.  Wight  nor  Dr.  Gibson  had 
ever  seen  a  ten  inch  plunk,  and  Mr.  Kohdo 
nays  it  wants  size  ;  Caplnin  Beddome,  however, 
de-cnbes  it  as  an  ornamental,  beRutiful  wood, 
attaininic  a  fair  size  in  the  forest*  nf  the  Soda- 
very  and  Circars,  The,  a*lrio|ieut  fiuit  is 
^ben  by  the  Nntwes,  it»- robt*.  aie  eroioktip 
«nd  usfid  in  Native  medicine  in  snake  biles- 
— Mr.  Jafrey. ,  ftoxb.  ii;  508.  Jim,  »yht  and 
OAioK-^r..  Elliot.  Foigi.  p.  ^^).K■  S.  /. 
Sep.  Mr  RoJtdt.  UirM  Pl-mU.  Captain  Btdr 
dome.     Thua.Ut,  En.  PI  Zn/l.  ii.  p.  13.1. 

ALANGIUSI  GL.VNDULOaUir,  Thie.  ; 
A  iinttll  tree  of  the  central  provinoc  of  Ceylon, 
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ALinDA  LEIOPUS. 

pvwB  tt  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  TeeE. 
Tkv.Eii.  Fl.  Zeyt.  ii.  p.  ISS. 

ALANGIUM  HBXaPETALUM.   Z. 
Akartunt»T  ...      Brko,  I  Unkntha       ...         Sa] 
AkuU  ...       Hijro.'     Niesohaka      ...  ,. 

Ankalo         ...      HuiB.     Wudiiga        ...        Txt 
Kara-AnEtolam  Kn.r.iu  \  Uduga 

This  tree  is  ssid  to  grow  in  Bunnah,  Cor 
mandel,  Mnlabu,  Gunnoor,  Oanjam,  Beii|a 
and  AUahabod.  According  to  Captain  Ma 
donald  it  attains  ao  cxrreiae  height  of  1 
feet,  wiifa  a  eircuntference  of  2J  feet,  l| 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  iiiterBection  i 
the  first  branch  being  13  feel.  In  Ganja 
and  Giimsoor  the  leading  bull  in  a  herd  < 
buffsloea,  hiS  a  wooden  bell  called  "Lodokt 
attached  to  its  neck  which  i«  heard  at 
great  distance  in  the  jitngle,  and  it  is  alwa; 
nude  of  this  ^culinrly  sonorous  wood.- 
Hobde.  Mit.  Coptaia  Maedeaald  in  3f.  M 
Proeeedingi.  Utrfui  Ptmit. 

alawgium:  tome.ntosum.    d.  d 

Svn.  of  Alaiigjum  decapetalum.  1 

'  AUNTWURZEL.  Gek.  Elecampane. 

A  LAOS  river,  a  iriliutaiy  oftheGnnge^ 
and  ihe  ancieat  Pabbroiha  was  built  at  tM 
junction.  The  Akoa  was  also  called  tbi 
ErranlioBB. 

ALA  PALA.  w-irv.  Tkl.  PerguUria 
pallida,  W.^.  A.  eontr  42;  le.  686  —  Aaclep. 
pal.  R.  ii.  *8. 

AL  AK\B  AI.  ARABA.  pure  Arabs,  tbe 
descrndeiiU  of  Kahtan  or  Joktan  the  aon  of 
Heber. 

AI.,-ARAF.  Arab.  Tbe  Mahomrdan  pnrga^ 
tory. 

XL^KAXJL  Te[,.  Of  tfoA.  Convolvoltis 
parviflnrus,  Vahl.—R.  i.  47 1 . 

AL.\,ltANTU.  Tbl.  eoffo*.  Boatellaria 
diffasa.  Nen. 

ALAS.\LE.  (V.  Koriti  chettn,)  fstifr-t- 
(r*S^i3U>.)  Heeosperatum  spinosum.     Trie. 

ALASENDT.  Mal.  Dolichos  catlany. 

ALAT-CHANDUi^  BsHO.  Veihoniea  su- 
per ha. 

ALAUDA  LRTOPUS.  Hodgson.  This 
absolutely  resembles  the  British  skylark  (A. 
arvensis  vel  dulcivox.  Hodgson),  except  in 
being  Btnaller.  I^ni;th  of  wing  Z\  lo  3} 
inch,  and  of  tail  31  in.  This  species  w^i 
long  ago  sent  to'theBrflgal  Aiiatie  Socie- 
ty's museum  by  Hr.  Hodgson  from  Nrpal  j 
A.  ffutj/ula  is  the  commoiv  lark  of  the  plains  of 
India  and  of  Bengal.  From  the  latler  A.  leio- 
ptts  may  be  .distinguished,  by  its  smaller  bill 
and  longer  tail.  Tlie  A.  Ualabarica,  Scopoli, 
[A.  deva,  Sykes,)  appears  to  be  merely  A.  kaI- 
gula  in  much  aln-ad<:d  plumage — A§.  Soc. 
/OHT.  p.  !16.  No.  t  </18S4.  Ste  Mirifm- 


ALBATBOSS. 

ALA-UD-DIN,  MAHOUED  SH&H,  eon  of 
Shftk  9hib.  The  Ultet  conquered  MdIwr  ; 
tiltoB.AIi-ud'dm  waatha  lenler  ■of  the  tirat 
Hhonedin  inmieri  of  the  Utkbnn.  and  look 
tknu^iofthe  ViudhjanountiiiRi  Roin«wherr 
•w  Chk»l(iKk,  a<id  in  A.  D.  1309  lie  nn- 
tout  Qasrtat  W  DelU.     See  OuEerat.  Unlwa. 

ALiUlf.  Geb.  Alum. 

ALBA  ABBOB.  Gajaputi  tree. 

AlrBAIDAWI,  the  chief  comuNHtatn  of 
it  Kono,  q.  T. 

ALBANIA,  ■  country  to  the  east  of 
Lrtclmia,  q  v.  The  Albanians  of  Asia  are 
Mppoied  ii]  H-  RulGn  to  have  formed  the 
hin  of  the  preaent  Afghans.  He  anya  tlioE 
tluj^ett  warlike  people,  Icnown  aa  Aj^bvun 
«A>iib«n,  that  Afghan  is  fl  Grerlc  word,  but 
iiMnequence  of  their  nurorrous  Te»oli9,  iLey 
wre  trtnrftrreJ  from  one  ellremity  of  Pcrain 
ti  inoibir  and  driven  into  Khoraann.  The 
libiniiiii,  taya  Burton  are  at  most  half 
iiBiic  (•  regards  luanoers.  As  in  the  east, 
pcnllj,  the  host  drinks  of  the  cup,  and  di^is 
Ui  kind  iiitoti.e  dish  before  hiagueat,  Tor  the 
woe  reawn  that  the  master  of  the  house  pre- 
fin  ia  viaitiiT  over  the  threihold.  Both 
Kt)Mi  denote  tlmt  no  treachery  ia  poaaitile, 
ud  to  rerene  tlrnn,  aa  amongst  £uropeaus> 
10^  be  a  groaa  breach)  of  custom,  likely  to 
tuili  llus  liveliest  suipi«ioa«. — Chev.  Bnnieir. 
Hotq.  Latkan.—£urto»'t  filgtiwigt  to 
*^V«l  I.  p.  19&. 

iLBASY  ISLANDS,  in  Torres  Strait,  are 
"taa«l  •  (e»  milts  to  the  Boutb-enat  of  Cape 
Tad,  ibe  S.  B.  extremity  of  AuslraliR.  They 
■ciMe  to  the  mnniand,  lire  moderately  rlevat' 
•d,  umI  tlijihtly  wooded  with  gum  ireea,  but 
^Hfni  with  tfrass.  They  have  long  beeu 
hwa,  lud  their  eastern  aide  was  eXHmioed 
r  bpUin  Kinir,  the  celebrated  Auatrnlian 
"!<lrapapbcr,  bttt  the  strait  which  separates 
^fwn  liks  raaia-Und  was  aurreved  Ijy  the 
•wriifc,  tender  to  the  anrveying  ahip  "  Fly," 
>■<'  banil  to  be  clear  of  dant;ers,  with  au 
"np  depth  of  H  fathons.  It  is  suited  for 
1  HAoer  of  refhge,  and  a  dep6t  for  earrjing 
■Wtiiih  New  Guinea.  An  opinion  had 
*C*Mi  rslertained  that  the  natirea  of  the 
Mtewtern  parts  of  Aottralia  ere  less  friendly 
brina^  rtan  the  other  tribes  i-f  this  eonti- 
5''  J^  "'*  ooofifrae'l  by  the  massaere  of 
*.  Kanoedy,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
•Jt^,  *hen  riploring  the  coDutry  between 
■j^haa  Bay  and  Cape  York.-/ow,  Isd. 

■«*ARIC0QUB.     8f.  Armeniaca  »u!gari>. 
U^TBOSg.    Several  birds  with  thU  n 
||*«Wm  to  aU  traTcllers  in  the  aoulbern 
rwtOBBon  AlbatrO»j  the  DiomcJca  einlans 


AT-BUMEN. 

of  Linnteus,  beinR  very  common.  1>.  fuligin- 
osa  of  Latham  is  also  to  baieen.  sn'l  1>.  chloror. 
tjnchiis  Lath,  also  met  with.  Mariners  distiu- 
truish  them  bv  other  names.  Diomedea  exulnns, 
Ltwn.  is  the  nanJrring  AHialross.  I'lie  U. 
spadicea,  is  the  Kroen-bill  or  Nelly  of  snilora.  I), 
chloteryrwhua,  their  moHtmaux  or  ycUow-bilt,. 
and  I),   fuliginoaa,  the  sooty  albatroas. 

ALBICORE.  the  Scomber  ihynnus,  iiwi- 
aa  inliHhitHiit  of  the  aouthern  seaa,  tbe  hack 
is  brijiht  purple  with  a  goUlen  tint ;  eyes  larxii 
and  silvery,  b-'Hy  silvrry.  with  a  play  of 
iridasceui  cdIouts,  ia  in  length  from  3  to  6  feet. 
—BM.p.il- 

ALBINO-  This  variHtion  from  natural 
coloura  ia  met  with  frequently  in  all  Asiatio 
co..ulrie9,  in  SoutLetn  Aain,  in  Hii^duaUn. 
Peninsular  India,  Siam,  tlie  Mal»y  States  aiui 
tHaatern  Aichipelago,  and  when  occuiriiig  in 
man  it  is  more  noticed  than  ainongft  the  fairev 
races  of  Europe,  becauia  of  Ih*  •'outmst  witli 
those  arouud  them  and  bei^ause  of  tbn  scant 
spparel  in  use.  Albino  m^n  or  womei)  are 
not  regxrded  with  uny  peculiar  feelings,  being 
familiar  to  all,  and  it  is  not  men  and  women 
_.Jy,  but  in  Asia,  elephants,  bufialoes,  monkeja 
and  crowB.ara  alto  met  with.  Wbiie  crows 
with  piuk  eyea,  also  while  deer,  occur  in  Tip- 
perali,  albino  orowa  are  not  uncommoo  ia 
Malabar  and  albino  monkeya  in  Cejlon,  but 
a  kind  of  while  monkey  of  Ceylon  has  been 
said  not  to  be  albino,  tiiotfgb  doubtlcas  bo,  and 
one  of  the  litlcB  of  the  king  of  Buvnmh  is  lord 
of  the  White ElephMt—B"i/o»''-  See  Kyans; 
I'ule's  Embassy  ;  Madras  Museum  Reootda. 

ALBIZZIA,  ■  (lenus  of  plants  into  wbieh 
some  of  the  Acarias  have  been  placed,  (Seo 
Acacia  elatu.  Ac  atipulata),  an  undefined 
apcciea  of  the  genua  may  bore  be  noticed. 

ALBIZZIA.  8p.  Kokoh.  Bum-  A  tree  of 
the  northern  district  ijf  Pegu,  on  and  near  the 
bills.  Tiie  wood  i«  valued  by  ihe  natives  as 
much  aa  the  Padouk,  PterocarpuB  daibeigioides, 
or  even  more  so.  '  It  is  used  for  cart-wheels, 
oil-presseB,  and  canoea.  In  the  PrMne  district 
a  special  Ux  was  levied  on  the  felling  of  "  Ko- 
koh" and  "  Padouk,"  nnder  tbe  Burmese  rule. 
LariiB  treea  are  beooming  very  acarce  in  the 
Irrawaddy  valley,  but  are  not  uncommon  iu 
tlieXoangoodiatrict.— CnJ.  Cat.  Ex.  186i. 

AL-BORDSH,  the  Horo-berseaiti  of  th« 
anoients  is  supposed  to  be  on  tbe  Weatem  slope 
of  BelurTaght  on  the  high  land  of  Fanir. 
See  Arian. 

ALBUMEN  occurs  abundantly  in  nature, 
both  amongst  plants  and  nnimHls,  as  in  the 
white  of  egg,  the  saps  and  juices  of  vegetables, 
and  ia  used  largely  as  food,  and  in  the  arts 
its  chief  value  in  theae  being  its  facile  solidifi- 
cation under  a  moderate  heat,  ~  o '  ~ 


%i 


ALB. 

•  ALBUQUEBQTIE.  Don  Alpboiwo  Je 
Albuquerque,  m  oflicec  in  the  sDiTJoe  of  the 
kiDtr  or  Fortuga],  wbb  unt  to  ths  ludiei,  iu 
1006  ;  lie  took  Uuteal,  End  ika  Cuiia  Uuria 
islands  nnd  othrr  imporlant  plaoei  on  botb 
■ides  of  tha  Arsbijin  Gutpt*.  On  tha  l«th 
February  1613,  he  sUrted  from  India  on  «n 
expedition  oonBiding  of  30  ihipa,  msiincd  hy 
1,700  Portuguese  nnd  800   ladinni,  auil  failed 


ed  as  but  ill-adapted  for  the  purpoM  of  bnwinfTs 
but  the  boiiiuft  expels  the  exoett  erf  oarboBM 
aoid  in  the  water,  which  kept  the  oarboflBie*' 
of  lime  aiidmagneiifi  in  solution;  and  tbcwo 
salts  are  pmrpimted.  A^ain,  the  atkalii**: 
phosphat«a  present  )n  malt  have  the  power  oC 
dacampdsiiig  and  pmipitaiingsnlphstaoriinset' 
piiosuhete  of  lime  and  a  iidubU  B)kalin«' 
aulphale  bfing  foimed,  and  the  ptaUr  pnrb  of 
ia  BQ   flttenipt  to    take   Aden    by  e^caUde,  he    the  phoiphate'of  lime  to  fonord  is  redissolved. 


afterwards  wintered  at  the  island  of  KaoiHran 
and  returned  from  the  Bed  Sea,  He  lnn<led  on 
Ferim  island,  in  1513,  on  his  relurn  from  the 
Ited  Sea,  erected  a  bigh  cross  and  called  it  Vera 
^ruz.  De  Barras,  the  histoiiau  was  bis  com- 
panion.—J/ajyWr'*    Atfai,    See  Da  Danes  ; 

ALBYROUNl,  a  eotemporary  of  Aneeoiift 
-who  served  under  Ifabmud  of  GbKziii  in  the 
]  Itb  centurj'.  He  mentioneH  tbe  disBFipei>THnce 
firom  Ceylon,  of  the  prarl  oyiter  and  tbeir  ap- 
pearnnce  at  S'lfnlx,  in  tie  country  of  the  Zends. 
— TeBnant't  C'^loii.     See  Pearls. 

ALCANFOR.     Poht.  Sp.   Camphor. 

ALCAI'PAHlllS.     Sp.    Capers. 
.  ALCGDO.     A  genus  ol  king  fishera.  aeveval 
of  wliioli  occur  in  India. 

AL-CEMEHICUM.     Eagle-wood. 

ALCESIE  ISLAND,  is  i.  tin  (tulph  of 
Te-obe-lee,  near  the  Sban  Tung  Dromomory  in 
lat.     87°   25'  N.  Ion.   122*' 45'  E.—Horf- 

ALCTPPB  NIQRlFBONS,  BIylh,  J.  A.  8. 
XVllI.  815. 

ALCIPPE  NIPALEN8I3,  (r.  Siva  Nipa- 
lenais,)  Uo<l)[son,  is  common  i>i  the  Hima- 
laya,  bat  local,  in  blUy  junglea  np  to  4,000 


feet. 


Linn, 


Ifslik*  jhuiji Bmio. 

A  herbaoeODfl  plant  of  Europe  and  Benga' 
with  small  white  flowers. — y-n^t. 

ALB.  The  bitter  ales  mannfacturetl  at 
Sorton-upon -Trent,  have  for  many  year*, 
been  most  extensively  imported  into  ludii. 
Burton  brewers  baTO  long  been  celebrated  for 
tbeir  beer,  and  tlidr  succesa  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  on  the  quality  of  Ibe 
well  water  used  ;  but  it  is  mors  probsble  that 
(liBtr  fane  has  baen  aequired  by  the  use  of  the 
)w«t  matsriala  and  employing  great  care  in  the 
pfooess.  On  analysis,  tbe  water  is  found  to 
CAOtain  a  laige  quantity  of  luljjbate  of  lin 
good  deal  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  i 
qesia,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime;  the  lime  and  magnet  la  in  the  state 
Qf  carboDftto,  being  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
tdd,  the  esceaa  of  which  is  ao  great  as  tc 
redden  litmus  paper.  Tbe  Burtoti  well  water, 
theietbie, »  a  hard  water,  sod  might  be  regard- 


in  the  arid  formed    during  fennentntion. 

water,  fpom   faciB)[  at  first  hard,  thus  bcodinms 

paratively  ion,  and  in  this  nste  is  «r«U} 
suited  for  the  extraction   of  (he   active  proper- 

of  the  malt  and  bops  used  in  the  manufao^ 
tnre  of  bitter  beer.  Tha  water  uaed  is  remark- 
able from  its  complete  freedom  from  orgnnio 
mattfr.    The  Burton  hI«»  speedily  becoine  brifcbL 

clear,  nerer  requiie  iiQiiijjB  to  be  employed.;, 

nre  tit  for  use  almost  as  soon  as  brewed.: 
This  is  no  doubt  owin<;  to  the  ilepur»tJagiiowev~ 
of  lime,  to  the  pce^^cnce  of  which  in  the  Burton, 
water  niid  its  precipitation  durinsr  the  i>oiIia}f, 
iiisparency  and  biijfhtnfas  of  the  beer  nra 
attributable.  An  analysis  shons  tue  riillowing 
resulia  as  the  contents  of  an  imperial  khUoh  :-~ 


Mesixs. 
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The  above  f^en^ral  analysis  shows  thai  tbs  faiiteri 
Wrs  of  Measrs.  Allaop  aad  Sons,  and  at 
Messrs-  Bass  and  Ce.,  oootain  only  a  modcratv 
amount  of  alci^ol,  and  an  unusuallr  largs 
quantity  of  bitter  eilraet,  sonsisting'  of  thv 
extract  of  hops.  Tke  specific  gravity  of  th«ni 
beers  of  sariow  agea,  was  found  to  Tsrv  i. 
the  former  from  1007  to  lUSO,  M>d  tW 
latter  lOOS  to  1084  }  as  a  rule  the  aoKd  coa» 
tents  and  estracllTe  vatter  of  bter  is  greatcab 
in  the  new««t  aad  strongmt  been,  and  thea« 
are,  to  a  ooniiderable  extent,  mdicated  by  ib« 
specific  grarily.  Dr.  Uassal  reports,  that,  afta» 
llie  moat  •crutimitnir  examiiMtioii,  Kiien>scopi> 
csl,  chemical  and  phytiologiesl,  the  pxawinets 
failed  to  delect  any  other  io)tredients  ihan  iIm 
product*  of  mall  and  hepe„  and  tbe  oonatitkMtU 
of  pure  spring  water.  From  the  para  f,nd 
wholesome  ratura  of  the  ingredients  emplqy*^, 
the  modewtc  propwtioa  of  xlcohol  pnieat. 


AUPFO  SGNKA. 

aiikmj  amaitnbk  ^pBntitj  of  aromAtic 
iB^K  bitter,  deiived  from  bopa,  oontnined  i» 
ika  bun,  tfacj  tend  lo  piesctTS  the  tone  and 
T^  of  Ibe  alomaA,  &Dd  eaniluc*  lo  tfae 
[Antiixi  of  ifis  bnlth  of  tbat  organ  nkea  is 
(KUsf  weiknen  or  ilebilii;.  These  bitter 
tm  difier  fram  all  other  pnf)aratioQ*  of  niallt 
amUiuD!:!  iisaller  aiiiount  of  e&tr<ictiiH. 
■Mo',  thu  being  leei  viacid  and  esoeharinei, 
i^tatw|ueTitlj  mora  eBr^^D(  diijeatian  ;  tbcj 
wcoble,  Hidecd,  from  theiT  lighioeee,  a  wins 
tfwil  niba  than  mwj  ordinary  fenncotcd  in-. 
fMHa,i<idlbty  mr^alTODgly  recomoiendid  by 
IW  ndtiul  profeaaioii.  iha  yitrioiis  fimta, 
indtr  fiiOH  aaioca  been  appent  iii  tbe  niar~ 
k  it  India  are  merely  agents  (<a  MaMri. 
tbpud  B-w.  la  iho  yaar  18fi3,  there  woa 
OfKiri  from  Great  BrilaiD,  to  A<len,  Britiab 
liikClu>u,  ani*  Uongltoite,  10:i,13U  burrvla 
rfbarind  tie,  the  deetared  ?iilae  of  whioli 
n  £J95,iai,Rnd  the  four  yean  lS5J-fi3 
tillEi-j6  incluire,  Uiidriia  imiiorted  it  to 
ibtnlwofBiipera  16,lR,0u9.— //audi.  i46- 
M-  SUimnU.  Bolf.  Oammeraial  PiodaeU. 

JlLEClOKlAJUBATA,  KekKieo,  Urimree. 
lb  lieliea  ii  gelatiuoua  aud  eatvu  by  the 
WNs  sith  lice. 

li^EVKHEfL  Tjlh.  Linseed  :  Bang.  Oom- 

BMEPU. 

iUEI'I,  a  town  on  the  goes t  of  Mnlabir,  in 
hi.  9'  30'  N.  and  37  milca  from  Cocbiii,  it  is 
■t<4tdia  ibe  territoriei  of  TraTaiicore  and 
ai^pfit  for  Ihfl  timber  fraia  tbe  terrilorieB  ' 
c'lknjiliof  Tr^veucorr— i/crtJMryi-  Bnitt.    '. 

ILEPPO,  the  aneivnt  Bencu,  ia  stded  by 
tk  Htins  Hiiteb-ua-Shabha.  It  is  76  miles' 
iaW,  bom  Ukaodmon  in  L-  3S.  11.  315. 
H-iLST,  9.£.  and  from  Intioeh  by  the 
mi  10  nulM.  It  probsbly  first  rose  in  to 
ia^luee  ou  the  de|truotion  of  Ptilmyra,  | 
to  lUck  it  tueceednl  and  like  Palnyra  it  woi 
<Ui^Iy  silueted  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
>l>^u  tke  cominunicatioB  with  theeait,  hy 
Iii  tent,  Ksa  tbe  ooly  me  known  and  tb* 
rn^wioni  of  Pwiia  and  India  Vers 
lMi|b  bitber  by  caraTaDS  from  BKgdad  and 
(Md'  AWppo  stands  in  an  open  plain,  en- 
"— fsiiLd  at  tbe  distsac*  of  a  few  Aiies  by  low 
■kiadtbt  eity  U  about  three  miles  and  a 
W  ia  tiieiinfefenee  surrounded  by  wnllt  of 
^  lleis,  about  thirty  feel  hitih,  and  Ivrnty 
Wd.  The  population  is  esttraated  at  about 
)K.0(IOiTiirksandAnbs,1U,OOft;  Christiana 
•1^ dneaiinstioiis,  15,000;  Jaws,  10,000; 
J't^ is  probably  tbrae  times  the  true  ceoBus. 
pwtftfl  Abiods  in  Belnelwtan  an  atid 
■^bteo  brought  from  Alppf]o.-^rAy/(>r'a 
*■*»».  f.  t\i.  Jtodinftm't  tnveU,  Vol. 
*^>)ll  SfeeKf^t.^.  tirs.  49SBndl9a 
•J^JW-  Sop.  p.  II. 

_^I^  B^A.  See  Cmii  fibftwt 
ItCv^plaDtc,       - 
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ALfiURlTfiB  TBILOBA.  VoiaT. 

Cantuiom  Cotdifoliuaa.  Omt. 
■  JiiglanB  oamirium-  hour. 
Tul  Till..,      '  ...      Am.  lAhrot  ...      Bmh 

Akrot  ...  Baxg.     Uijli  fiadsDi...  >, 

Belgsum  Waluut.     Euo.    KiuuMi.        ...      JAVtv, 
Cuuutr;  Waluut..      «       Akrot.  ...   Haleai, 

LntnbSDg-uiic-treo     »      I  Ksnarl  ...     Malay. 

Moloeoa  tree. JTcnily         „.     TilSitt. 

Tbe  Oil. 
Kekune  *  Lambang? 
Kekui?  Lambaiig? 
This  prolific  large  aizrd  tveeia  a  nalise  of  the 
Society  Islniiila  from  which  it  w«s  introduced 
itiLo  ludia,  and  a  vHrieiy  ol  it,  the  A  Moluc 
cenais,  knunii  to  the  Javanese  nndtr  the 
name  of  KamirH  is  well  known  in  Au^tniliR.  A. 
iritobii  is  tiow  inilifienoua  in  *ever»I  parts  of 
IndiH,  tiie  Moluccas,  J Hvn,  the  Hulay  Iilnnds, 
Ceylon,  plentiful  near  Hyderabarl  of  tlieSrk- 
han,  iu  tlie  SouLbern  Mnhiatta  country  about 
fielgauni,  in  B^ni^al  and  Assam.  Almost  all 
parts  of  it,  are  covered  wiih  a  fiirinHccous 
substance,  and  n  gumoiy  bubstsuce  exuiiea 
froiu  Urn  seeds  (as  aU<i,  it  is  said,  from  ihs 
tree  itself},  which  is  chewed  by  the  native* 
of  Tahiti,  tlie  (ludily  of  its  wood  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  iiiirodnced  fniui  thu  Moluccas  into 
JavH,  ivbere  it  is  grotvo  as  a  shade  to  the  nut- 
meg plantations,  la  Java  ihe  cultivated  nut  is 
eaten  as  a  fruit,  and  the  flavour  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  almond.  The  fruit  of  the' 
unculiivHted  variety  of  the  Caniiri  treeprodiiees 
a  nut  retnarkable  for  the  quantiiy  of  clear  oil 
it  contains,  which  is  collectr.d  in  lar^e  qnuntitiea 
by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas,  and  is 
palatable  and  in  general  use  for  cooking  and 
burning  in  lamps.  In  fact  it  there  su- 
persedes cocoaiiut  oil,  which  is  scarce.  Jd' 
Tuhili,  tissues  are  made  from  the  b»rk  but 
its  most  valuable  product  is  its  frnil,  which 
;  is  roundish,  two  celled,  each  con'ainin^  a  nut 
.  reseialtling  in  flnvour  the  filbert  or  Englith 
walnut.  Tbe  uuts,  strung  on  a  thin  slip  of 
bamboo  are  burned  as  a  cnndte.  They  are 
considi-red  sphroriisiae  in  the  Moluccas  hut 
this  cnn  only  be  from  the  oil  they  roniain  and 
like  oilier  similar  fruits  are  apt  to  purge  and 
produce  colic,  unless  roasted,  or  kepi  for  a 
year.  Ab"ul  EO  per  cent,  (or  according  to 
SimmondB  31 J  Gallons  of  tb«  nut  yield  10_gnl-_ 
Ions.)  of  a  useful,  fine,  clear.  Isiip  oil.--- 
Boirf).  n.  Jni.  lTI.«f9.  Jfag.  p.eBT.  I'oigl.  1B»- 
Bxh'b.  Iff  IfiOa.  /"tw  Vat.  Medr.  Ex.  Jikt.  B«- 
porta.  Jal^tj.  RiddtU.  Vi^-Jul  Pl'aitM.  Sim. 
vwnd^  Commtreiai  ffotbult.  AgrL  Sm.  St*, 
of  iMdia,  m)lwi,p.  SSO. 

aLKU£LT£S  LA<CIFEBU)C,iatlta]tatt- 
lan  laccitem,  Voint.  q.  t.         ■ 

ALEXANPBK  111.,  9f  Haoe^on  styled  the, 
Great,  was  the  son  of  Fbllipof  Maee49u,  A^tec 
satUing  a^ttnat  >cqH,  Ije  d>nct«d  bis  anju 
to  Um  mat,  and   in  the  coDn«  q|  aKjca 
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^eara,  made  auob  impreaaiont  on  Ike  'oounlrie* 
l>o  overraa  or  msrolied  thpougli  that  to  tliis 
day  hia  name,  tAlien  tb&t  he  bttilt  and  dynsa- 
lies  to  which  he  t^ave  origin,  contiuue,.  Hd 
succeeded  hii  murdered  fHihur  Philip,  B.  C. 
836,  croeied  Ihe  HelleapoDt  io  334,  fouifht 
the  baiUe  at  [laiia,  in  S33  -,  cunquere^l  Buypt 
in  331,  and  ihe  aatne  yeia  defeiited  Dariua  at 
Oanxamela, — ttie  foUowinK  ^efl^,  S30,  Deriui 
was  mu[i<ered  by  Besdiia  at  B.ietria.  AlesRnder 
erossed  tlie  Indna  into  India  iii  327,  reai;hed 
Suea  in  325,  mid  BAbyloa  the  aame  jrear,  and 
in  323  he  died.  The  duration  of  hia  aacceasea 
has  doubtleaa  sprung  from  VHrioua  causea. 
Hia  mode  at  actlling  the  UgyptiHD  Govern- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Sharpe  a*  the^arlieat 
instance  that  history  haa  reeorded  of  a  coni^iier- 
6t  governing  a  province  Hcoordicg  to  iia  own 
lavs,  anil  allowina;  the  relijiion  of  the  conquer- 
ed to  remain  aa  the  established  religion  of  the 
Stale  ;  and  the  lenKth  of  time  tkat  llie  Grftco- 
IStcyptian  monarchy  lasted,  ami  the  splendour 
vith  which  it  shone,  prove  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  faun[ler.  Tliia  example  lias 
been  copied,  with  equal  success,  in  British 
Colonial  and  Indian  GoveinmeiitB;  but  we  do 
not  know  wbetlier  Alexander  had  any  exampln 
to  Kuide  bis  views,  or  whether  hU  own  good 
aenae  pointed  out  to  him  the  rully  of  those 
who  wished  to  make  a  people  open  not  only 
their  gates  to  the  garrisons,  but  their  minds 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  conquerors. 
At  any  rale  the  highest  meed  of  praiso  is  due 
to  the  statesman,  w.hoever  be  may  have  been, 
who  iirst  tauglit  the  world  this  lessou  of  stateg- 
manlilcB  wisdom  and  reliKious  humanity. 
Except  Aleiander,  h91  the  great  coiiquerora 
of  Minduatan  have  sprung  fmrn  the  frontier 
provincea  towards  Tarlsry,  and  the  norihern 
parts  of  PenJH,  and  their  roulea  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  have  led  through  the 
Pnojab.  They  have,  therefore,  generally  pene- 
trated into  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  Canda- 
bar,  and  Gh\zai -^ICiatJeld'i  Hii<i.^oiian.  p. 
20,  21)  a  route  stJD  followed. 

Major  Bennel  kpprebends  that  Alexander 
never  greatly  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of 
march,  from  the  foot  nF  Caucasus,  or  the  range 
of  mountains  called  Hindoo  Koh,  to  the  Indus 
near  Cuckholi,  or  Peucelaotii.  Hia  route  from 
the  S-  E.  coait  of  the  Caspian  Sch,  |ny 
ibiqu^fh  Aria,  ZHranjia,  &c.,  to  Araohosia,  or 
the  modern  Herat,  Zarang,  and  Arokhage,  to 
ike  3.  of  Candahar  ;  thence  he  marched  towards 
Cabal  and  Ghitai,  croasing  monntaina  covered 
with  anow.  In  order  to  ohsaliie  Bessus, 
who  hnd  fled  into  Baotria  he  pasted  the  moun- 
tains between  Ohorband  and  Bamian,  at 
whoae  foot  geoEraphers  have  plaoed  the  Paro- 
pamiaen  Alexandria  the  first  atation,  in  his 
ffllure  maicb  lowardi  (he  Copbenes,  gi  the 
low  river. 
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Alexandfir  let  out  from  Aradofant  (which 
seema  tobeadmitteiito  be  lieiat),  and  procead- 
ed  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  munlereraof 
Darius  to  the  royiil  city  of  the  ZaranijEei.  which 
ia  recogniaed  in  Zirao^,  au  ancient  name  for 
the -capital  of  Siatan.  He  tlience  directed  his 
march  towards  Bactria,  and  on  bis  way  receiv- 
ed the  auitu)i<sion  of  the  Dranuw,  the  Oedro- 
atans,  and  the  Arachotiaaa.  He  then  came  to, 
the  Indiana  bordering  on  the  Araohotiana. 
Through  all  these  iiatioDS  he  auffered  much 
from  anow  and  want  of  proviaiona.  He  next 
prooreded  to  Cancaaua,  at  tlie  loot  of  which  bs 
rooudi-d  Alcxandriit,  and  afierwarda  crossed 
tfas  mounlauia  into  Baciria. 

The  Drangse  are  probably  the  aame  as  the 
Zanugm  :  Arecbotia  is  explained  by  Sirabo  lo 
extend  to  the  Indus,  and  Gedioeia  eertatoly  lay 
along  the  aea.  There  are  two  nitys  from  Biaton 
to  Bactria,  one  by  Herat,  and  the  other  bj 
the  past  uf  Hindu  Cush,  north  of  Cabul,  the 
mountaina  between  those  points  being  impaasa^ 
ble,  especially  in  winter,  whfn  this  march  took 
place.  Alexander  took  tlie  eastern  road,  and  it 
he  had  marched  diruct  to  Baoliia,  aa  mi^ht  be 
supposed  from  theproccedingpassage,  he  could 
have  met  with  no  snow  at  any  timeof  theyenr, 
until  he  got  a  good  deal  to  the  east  of  Canda- 
hnr,  and  lie  must  have  left  Gedrosla  very  faf 
to  hia  right.  The  murderer  of  whom  hewaa 
in    pursuit    was    made  over  to  him  hy  the 

The  Cahul  river,  therefore,  must  be  the 
Copltenes,  and  the  Indians  are  under  the  moun- 
taina beiwesn  it,  its  upper  branch  (tlie  Funjsbir 
river)  and  the  Indus. 

'I'he  city  that  Alexander  built  in  his  roate 
eaiiwnrda  towarda  the  Indus  he  gave  hia  own 
name  lo,  but  its  name  and  its  particular  site 
have  been  lost.  It  was  called  Alexandria  and 
was  near  the  Cauntsua,  ami  Rennell  points  to 
Bamian  aa  the  quarterin  which  he  would  plaoe 
it.  Genenl  Ferrier  menliuna  that  the  fortified 
town  of  Herat,  ia  aupposed  to  have  been  founded 
liy  Alcxnttder  the  Grent,  but  he  does  not  q'lole 
his  authority.  Tliis  city  h«  tells  us  ia  a  qua- 
drangle of  Similes  long  on  the  north  end  soutlk 
aidea,  and  rather  more  on  the  east  and  west. 
Its  extent  would  he  immense  if  all  the  auburbs 
were  included,  particularly  those  stretching  to 
the  west  of  the  town  beyond  the  Darwazah-i- 
Irak.  General  Ferrier  thinka  that  Alexandria 
was  probably  at  Br^ram,  S5  miles  M.  )5 
£.  from  t^abul,  (he  ruins  of  which  are  describ- 
ad  in  a  memoir  by  Hr.  Masson,  in  the 
Jtutmd  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta; 
Vol.  V.   p.  1. 

Recent  tra  veil  era,  Burnesi  Maason,  and 
Ferrier,  met  nith  (ribwnho  claim  a  Grecian 
descent.  According  toBuntes,  the  Hir  of  Ba- 
dakhshan,  ths  chief  of  Darwaz'  in  the  valley 
of  theOxus,  lud  the  chiefs,  eactfftitd  of  Datwas 
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liw  unrpj  tke  prorineei  of  Kalab,  Bhuglinan, 
uA  WtklKm  north  of  ilie  Oilus  ;  nUo  the  -  hill 
miH  dT  Chitnit,  Oilfcit  and  lakardo,  Hre  nil 
W  bj  diirf)  vlio  cliim  b  Grrciftii  drtcunt, 

TIm  wbole  of  the  princea  who  clBira  deaceat 
bn  Aleiinder  are  ThjiIci  who  inhnbiled  thii 
wunlij  before  h  tras  overrun  by  Tiirki  or  T, 


were  brought  orerlaiid,  in  the  meanwhile  amnr' 
ing  Porua  by  marcfaing  and  oouDter-maTGhiiig 
hie  trnopi  aloni^  tlie  baiilci  of  the  river,  as  if 
searcliini;  for  a  ford.  On  the  arrrTnl  of  the 
boata,  ho  pnaaeil  the  river  at  Jeinlpore,  114 
milea  frnm  Attocfc,  where  it  ii,  in  the  rainy 
aeaion,  upwanis  of  a  mile  broad,  and  never 
The  Tajiks  DOW  maltomednna  regard  fbrdable-  Mr.  Elpliinatone  orossed  the  river 
iiouder  as  a  proi'hei.  Ths  liadalfahan  |  at  tliia  very  pais,  and  ita  features  were  found 
hail;  ire  fair  but  present  notliin^  inform  or  |  to  tally  exnotJy  wiih  the  description  ){iven  by 
btire  rewmblinv  the  Greek.  They  are  not '  the  Greek  writers.  lu  the  l>attle  whirh  en- 
nliketlie  modern  Persinp,  ami  there  is  a  decid-  '  sued,  forus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
'dcottrut  between  them,  the  Turk  and  Uib'k.  -  li  was  at  this  part  of  the  Hydaapes,  on  its 
Innd  tikes  it  for  framed  that  he  rmssed  (he  right  or  western  bank  that  the  coni|iieror,  iit 
Inilai,  il,  or  near  tliC  site  of  Attock,  be-  oommeniorHlion  of  this  event,  built  the  citie* 
caue  it  it  the  pass  leading;  from  the  quarter  of  Niitea  ami  *SucephnlJa.  He  built  a  third 
«(  CibB]  «nd  IMjore.  from  whence  Alexander  city  on  the  Aceainfa.  After  the  defeat  of  Po- 
OK.  At  Alexander  entered  India  at  the  very  j  rns,  Alexander  marched  across  the  Doab 
fml  aliere  it  is  most  easily  aBsail''d,  he  between  the  Hydaspea  and  the  Aceaines,  des- 
pB»l  the  Indus  io  the  district  of  I'eucelnoiis  cribe'd  as  a  flat  and  rich  country,  throtiiih 
I"  iniaa  writer  the  nan.ei  or  Peucolaitis  the  territories  of  Porus,  pasted  the  latter 
NonJiag  to  Strabo),  and  Rennell  supposes  river,  and  ndvancd  to  ihe  llydraotea  (Ravi), 
'te  It  mwsad  the  lirer  iit  Altock  where  it  ,  where  he  captured  Sangaln,  represented  to  be  a 
«H  paned  by  anbaequent  conquerors-  The  strong  city  of  the  Cathmi  (the  modern  Oathi), 
biiite  of  boats  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  moat  valiant  and  skilful  In  war  of  all  tite 
Hcphcsiion  mid  their  n)ly  Taxiles.  as  descibeil  Indians.  A  body  of  the  Cathni  was  encamped 
^  Arriin,  corresponds  verv  nearly  wjih  before  the  eily,  which  Alexander,  havinfc  defent- 
^ued  at  the  present  day.  Boats  are  fixed  ed  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  and  Ti7.ed. 
Klfeftresm  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  SinKnln  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  to 
^deklon  frameworks  of  wood  €l)ed  with  the  sonlh-easi  of  Lahore;  and  Burnes  states 
■Ml,  lad  the  C'irnmunicntioiL  is  completed  by  that  there  are  the  remains  of  a  city  answering 
»luki  covered  with  mud.  Having  eiTected  to  S.inRaU  in  the  vicinity  soolh-e'nst  of  that 
w  pwiajte  in  the  months  of  Mny,  B.  C.  327  capital.  From  hence,  the  conqueror  marched 
kkilieii  his  army  for  thirty  days,  to  refresh  to  the  Hypliasis  (Bea!>),  whether  above,  or  w 
Ibwliiicn,  who  had  undergone  severe  service  more  probable  beluw,  ila  junction  with  the 
a^iiig  their  way  to  the  river  thronjih  the  Sullej,  is  not  quite  clear.  His  historinnsdo  not 
**'^  md  ferocious  tribes  which  inhabited  mentioD  the  latter  river,  and  they  allude  ton 
tkMiBiiiaoas  districts  on  the  other  side,  desert  beyond  the  Hypbasis,  which  exists 
Ail  portion  of  India  wns  then  partitioned  below  the  eonflux  of  the  two  rivers.  Here 
"^Mt  a  great  nnnbar  of  petty  princes,  in-  ,  the  eoliliers  reeeived  sueh  appalling  accoti'its 
^Mlrnt  of,  and  often  in  hostility  with,  esch  '  of  the  des<-rtB  they  wouhl  Ivave  to  pass,  and 
<«)'■  At  this  critical  period,  two  of  the  of  the  cuntless  hosts  assembled  to  oppose  their 
■Mitawerful  of  these  Rnjns,  namrd  Tnxilea  profcress,  that,  atrnek  with  consternatii^n,  and 
*■  I'oras,  were  at  wxr,  and  the  former,  in  exhausted  by  Tatigne  and  suffering,  they  refused 
*'v  to  erush  his  adversury,  joined  ti>e  invad- 1  to  march  farther,  and  Alexander  was  cODSlntin- 
*  Tie  territory  of  Taxiles  appeara  to  have  ;  ed  to  eive  orders  for  iheir  relnrn. 
^  Ibe  Dosb  between  the  Indna  and  the  |  Some  tmdrtiona  of  Alexander  exist  in  the 
ff|q>tt  (Jelam)  ;  that  of  Porus,  who  had  Kajpoot  stiite  of  Bikanir  ;  a  ruin  near  Dando- 
nbd  most  of  his  neinhbours,  extended  as    sir  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  (he  capital  of  ■ 


Ibe  Hyphasis.     Alexander  had  an  army    prince   of  this  re)!ioii   ptuiahed  by  the  Mace- 


■  Ite.OOO  men,  15,000  beinjr  cavalry,  with  a  doninn  conqueror. 
fci  amabi-r  ofrlepbanta.  Tliis  force  incluii-  |  'Ibia,  therefore,  was  tbe  extreme  limit  of 
Mahrge  bod;  of  hardy  mercenariea  from  the  |  A'exander'a  proeress  eastward.  H«  recrntred 
^1  wm  of  the  Indus  and  north  of  Ihe  aucceasively  theHydraotrs,  the  Acesines.  and  (be 
^JA,  nnder  a  chief  named  Ambisares.  At  j  Hydnspes,  where  a  large  Sect  had  been  prepar- 
gWd  of  (bia  force  he  marched  to  the  lly-  |  ed  fnr  a  descent  of  that  rirer.  The  boats.  800 
-pW^  which  be  reached  in  the  month  of  in  nnmber,  were  built  of  timber  procured  from 
i.ltttt.  On  the  other  (ie(t)  side  of  the  river,  '  the  moni>taiiis,  and  Burnca  savs  that  in  non« 
gymposUd  TTJih  30.000  infantry,  4.000  of  the  other  Punj»b  rivers  are  much  treea 
' ffl^  *0Q .elephants,  and  300  war  charibta.  (Deodar,  a  kind  of  cedar)  Boated  down,  nor  do 
iyMfa.  tarfin)i  the  liver  much  swollen  by  !  there  etiat.auch  facilities  for  consiruetiirg 
•nhijWBt  for  boats  fh>m  the  Indus,  which  !  ves-*)*,  at'inthe  ]«]ntn>     AboHjlhe  middje  of 
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Horcmber,  B.  C.  SX7.  AteMndtx  irho  ini  bean 
in  tha  field  sinee  May,  therefore  all  Ihwiifcli 
raiiiy  tntva,  embarked  on  board  oae  of  hii 
vesseli,  and  whilat  the  fleet,  wliieh  be  oom- 
tOHDdMl  in  person,  dropped  down  the  stieam 
tiro  diviaiona  of  tite  army  marcheil  along  the 
Hy'aspei,  and  a  tliirtl  Hlang  the  Aceaiaet,  ti>  tli« 
coiifluecioe  of  ilieae  •treiin]8,.whereNrier a  Tojetie 
of  live  ilaya  tha  fliwt  aiiived  much  shat- 
tered. Ttie  Greek  hiatoriaiia,  oa  irel)  ■•  thow  of 
Timur  describe  the  cxifitienoe  ae  Bcixunpanied 
by  terrifiu  riuience,  whereas  Burnea,  who  ea« 
the  waiera  at  llieir  heinht,  aaya  tliat  the  juna- 
tion  U  effected  "  with  a  murmnrintc  nojee"  but 
the  velocitv  of  the  ourreiit  is  i  neon  aid  erable- 
The  army  trat  now  diatributejl  into  four  iliri- 
aiona,  thrM  or  which  tniiruhed  at  tome  distance 
from  each  oti>ef  in  parHllcl  cqIuiuhb,  whilst 
the  Tonrth,  n<ider  the  kioK,  ■dvHDced  iiilind, 
Trom  the  river,  to  drive  the  Malli  into  the  other 
divisiona.  On  aTrirint;  at  the  juDclion  of  the 
Hvdraotes  with  the  Aceiines,  tha  king  hati 
aerernl  oombali  wiih  ihis  tribe,  whose  caiiital 
he  took  piirsiiiDg  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Hydmolea.  In  theie  conflieta  Alexander 
)iibi<ed  rauoh  courage,  espoain^  himself  to 
great  personal  danger,  and  vhs  aererely 
«1  with  an  arrow.  'I'henre  he  marched  into  the 
.countriea  of  kinif  Musioanus,  kiiijc  Ox.vohdus 
qn-Uata  Khan  the  Siniloinanni  (the  Si'iidiaxs; 
■nd  other  ilialricta  on  the  L.«wer  Indus.  Sub 
•equently,  drputiea  from  the  Mnili  and  the  Oiy 
dracete  caioe,  with  preaenta,  lo  solicit  peaor, 
.sllexing,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  obslinati^ 
.resiatsnee  to  the  Qreeka,  their  strong  love  «f 
liberty. 

D«»ending  thr  rnrlua,  Aleianilpr  Arrived  at 
Patnta  (Tattni  but  Wood  prefera  the  site  of 
Jerk,  "  where  the  riier  divitles  into  two  ftrea^ 
branehea."  Accordirig  to  Arrian,  Patala,  in  the 
Indian  lonKut^  signifted  the  same  as  d  ' 
the  Greek*  Alexan'ier  proreriled  down 
the  branchea  (probably  the  Piii)  (o  the  tea,  and 
efterwarita  returned  to  Patnla,  whence,  leavinfc 
his  ftect  wivh  Ncarchua  he  iiiircbed  with  hi*  ar- 
niy  to  Peraia  by  way  of  Ge<tro8Ja  (Mekran)  and 
CaraftiBiiia  (K«rinai>)i  in  September,  11.  C.  326. 

Alexander  hitoieir,  on  quinine  Patlala  (said 
.to  he  TattHh)on  the  Indus,  prooeedeil,  vriiti 
bil  army,  through  ibsdominionsortheAriibim, 
A  part  of  the  present  provinoe  of  Lua,  mid  in 
it  larded  the  Ar«bi*  (PooTBlly}  river.  Tu  the 
wfstwnril  of  th^t  dixiiomivo  atittam,  he  Iraven- 
ed  the  territory  of  tha  Oreiw,  and  thcoce, 
sroauBg  ovet  one  range  of  mouDtaii<a,  he 
fftAered  Ui«  province  of  Oedrosia  (Unkran), 
ia  which  his  troops  were  ihianed  by  the  ae- 
.wiiRulated  hardships  of  thirst,  fnmioe  and 
■latifcac.  This  inarch  trai  inoqntestnbly  U>  th« 
■oqthwari]  «f  th«  Brahonik  okain,  sod  had  tM 
Oreck-  histqriaa*  been  cren  less  eiglicit,  tha 
Bfttan  of  tbt  Niuilry  tioat  ouut  ba?e  decided 
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say  ^ueatloD  that  night  have  ma»  on  thi* 
point, 

Crateras,  who  waa  charged  with  the  gnidnnea 
of  the  henvy  baggie  aud  invnlid  soldiers  by 
Araehosia  and  Drangiaos,  a* certainly  marched 
far  to  tlie  northward. 

'ri)e  political  atate  of  the  country  at 
that  period  OMy  be  disoerned  even  in  the  looM 
notices  lelt  its.  Arriaii  states  that  there  waa 
then  a  family  enjoying  lupreme  iiomiiiion  in 
India,  which  derived  their  pedigree  from 
BuiUaus,  probably  Buddha,  whose  oreed  n- 
tea<led  widely  over  thia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  down  to  tha  fifth  otiitury  of  our  era. 
The  authority  of  this  paramount  Indian  saver- 
eiKn,  however,  did  not  reach  the  Punjab, 
which  waa  severed  into  aeparate  kingdoms  nntt 
principalitiea*  That  of  Musicanua,  we  are  told, 
wh8  governed  by  Braroiua,  and  Burnea  conjec- 
tures that  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Alore,  or 
Aiore,  which  extended  from  the  ocean  to 
Cashmere,  and  from  Candehar  to  Kanauj,  Fuled 
by  Bramiiis  so  lute  as  the  seventh  century, 
was  the  kingdom  of  Musicanua.  The  Oiydrac^os' 
(probably  the  Cutchi),  and  the  UhIU  f,no 
doubt  the  people  of  Uullan,  which  is  still  called 
M»lli-lhan,  '  ibe  place  of  the  Malli'J— ivbo- 
tliou^h  generally  at  VHiiance,  conthiiied  against 
Alexaiidi'.r  and  brought  agalnat  htm  an  artnjf 
of  90,000  men,— sram  to  have  possessed  nueb. 
power  in  the  south-western  paitiofthe  Punjab. 
Besidea  those  nations,  tlie  Greek  writers  laCKr 
tion  seven  independent  stales  in  the  country  of 
the  live  rivers. 

Alexander  had  not  time  to  ettablish  anj 
tyetem  of  government  in  the  vast  pruvinr-ea 
he  conquered  in  the  enat  ;  where  his  aulhoritj^ 
was  acKnowledifed,  it  waa  eieiciseit  tlirouKb 
military  commandere,  who,  Hfier  his  deatb 
\S2i  B.  C),  became,  in  the  natural  course  ef 
things,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstanoear 
siipieme.  Seleucur,  governor  of  Babylon  no^ 
only  secured  Uie  country,  but  eiletided  hi* 
powT,  by  (he  destruclion  of  bis  competitor^ 
as  far  at  the  Indus,  which  he  crosseil,  B.C. 
305,  to  attack  SeiidroCDUus  [identiSed  wiik 
the  Chnndragupta  of  Indian  History),  who  haj 
expelled  the  Greek  ^"rrisons  from  the  Pui'jafa^ 
hich  was  thus  restored  to  native  rule.  Sclrucn* 
said  to  have  passed  the  Uesudius  (Sutlqjj^ 
and,  after  gaining  several  victories  ovgif 
Siindracattus,  lieing  suddenly  recalled  to  d<^ 
fend  his  o»u  territorin,  to  have  Qinoludod  ^ 
treaty  of  peaqe  with  that  tionarch,  to  whom  hf 
ceded  the  Punjab  and  valit^  ol  the  Indus  af 
far  as  Pesldwar.  .    . 

t  A-fter  the  death  of  AleKanikv  the  QrcaC 
Persia  BB  well  aa  Syria,  fell  to  the  lot  ^ 
Seieucna  Mieatori  who  established  th«  djnMljf 
of  the  Belcucidas.  The  em  knuwn  as  tlie  Atcx^ 
sudrian  dales  frooi  the  entry  of  Beleiicus  Nic«- 
tot  inlo  Babylen.    AtttiockntSoter  suoeeedl^ 


I  Uncu  KintoT,  and  in  ths  rnga  of  hia  luc- 1  Canopio  or  wMtarn  branch  of  the  NQe.  It 
graduall]!  becaroe  a  place  of  so  much  import-  " 
an«  that,  in  Ike  time  of  the  RomRii  emperon, 
it  Trm  tecoDd  only  to  Borne  iiaelf  in  extent 
and  popuhtion.  Id  A.  D.  638  it  wia  besie^ 
and  tnken  by  the  caliph  Omar,  bj  whom  the 
celebrnted  Aiezaadriun  library  is  aaid  to  have 
been  destroyed  ,  its  decLine  dates  from  that 
time.  In  after  ages  the  city  suffered  sfcverely 
from  its  Saracen  and  Turkish  conquerors.  The 
yreiicU  took  posseaaion  of  it  in  July  1798,  tit 
whicli  periorl  the  popiilntion  was  rcducrd  to 
about  7,000.  Tlie  modem  city  occupies  but 
a  small  poriion  of  the  aiicieiit  site.  The  pre- 
sent population  of  Alexandria  is  eslimated  at' 
80.000,  including  the  earriBOQ,  SHtlors  of  the 
fleet,  and  workmen  employed  in  the  araennl 
anil  doi-ks. 

ALEXANDRIA,  near  Herat.  This  city 
was  built  by  Alrxander  in  hia  route  lowarda 
India,  and  Renuell  points  as  its  tile  t'l  the 
quarter  of  Bamian ;  hut  he  considers  tUat  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  its  pariiculnr  si  nation. 
At  nil  events  he  saya  (p.  1  ^0-7 1}  that  the  prox- 
imity of  Alexandria  to  the  ni'Tthi-rn  moun- 
tains, a  fact  which  Arrian  imprrsses  veiy  strong- 
ly, renders  it  an  almost  imjiosaible  CHse,  thut 
Alexandria  and  Candahar  can  be  one  end  the 
same  place.  Vi^ne  was  much  inclined  to  tbink 
that  the  pretension*  of  Bamian  to  be  the  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucisum  nre  far  from  being  without 
foundation ;  and  in  ihnt  case,  Ti^^ne  adds  that 
tf  Bamian  be  Aleinndtia  ad  Caucaium,  then  he 
would  idculify  Begliram  with  NiciCM,  or  per- 
hapa  Kabul  is  Nictea  ;  both  places  He  in  the 
route  from  Bamian  on  the  high  road  to  India,' 
BTid  in  the  Cnucasua. — Yigiir't.  A  PersMat 
Narrative  p.  198  and  IW.    StnnelVt  Memoir, 


mut,  ARtidchui  Tboes,  Arsaoes,  a  Bcythi 
ikseuK  from  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
iijuni  the  Persian*  to  throw  off  the  Greek 
jite,  Anoited  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made 
iitfp  hii  eapital.  This  was  tikewiaa  the 
pcriid  of  the  fouDdation  of  the  Bactriau  king- 
JM))f  Thtodotus  the  Governor  of  it,  who 
bfioi  Unaelf  cut  off  from  Syria  by  the  Per- 
■■  nrohition,  declared  his  independence. 
insect  is  called  Asteh  by  Eastern  writers,  and 
jiMJltolitTe  been  adeseendantof  the  ancient 
ftim  kini;a.  When  he  fcaineil  the  kingdom 
it iiMd  he  promised  to  exact  no  tribute  and 
BTK^U  consider  himself  h*  the  head  uf  a 
oaymcy  of  piinoes,  united  for  the  double 
etJH  of  maintaining  their  independence  and 
SttiigFenia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Tiiis  is 
lie  nmuiwiieemettl  of  that  era  of  Persian  his- 
iKjetlH  by  Baatern  writers,  Maldk-u-Tuoif, 
oreoBBODweahh  of  tribes, 

h  i.  D.  906,  Khagea  waa  taken  by  Ismail 
iJMilerof  the  Ssmaoee  dynaaty.  It  ceased 
w  la  be  a  teat  of  empire,  and  in  A.  D.  9D7, 
kine  the  capital  of  the  house  of  Shemxur,  a 
Mt  of  petty  princes  wiio  maintained  a  kind  of 
iahictidtaiie,  while  the  dynaatiea  of  Saman 
ai  DkWaiee  diiidcd  the  empire  of  Persia.  In 
i.  D.  1027,  Khatces  was  the  last  conquest 
ifViLaipil  of  6haEni. —  SmilA'i  Bio.  Die. 
IWi  Hyl.  e/  Egypt,  Vol.  I.  p.  2St 
9^1  Tratd*.  Vol.  IT.  p.  35S.  Chfttfieitew 
Ii>AMmi,n>.  S0-2L.  PoUugtr't  Trardt,  Bel»- 
^inemtSi4dt,p.  363,  264.  Ferriit'tJoumnl, 
h^BiiluTf  oftha  Afghatii,  p.  22T.  J/aicoUn'i 
Sitfj  afPerva.  Hi»to>y  of  the  Paxjab,  Vol. 
l.f.VibiiS.SrnnM'*  Memain,  Voll.p.\'i\, 
m.  &*'.  Koordutun,  7A.  11.  p.  75.  Elphin- 
iW.  Hi4hry  tf  India,  p.  445,  446.  Bumei  VU. 
•iL^S34..Janadio/A«;>ufttM,  Fd.H.p.  ISA. 

lisbUDwinx  works  mnyalso  be  consulted 
-lasrf-  Al  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  148-199.  Ceurl  i 
ft  i<   Ttm,.   1639.  va,    VIII.   3U4.  At.  J 

an.rd.  XVIII,  Abbou.  ibid.  vou.  xvn 

IW.  H.  T.  Prinup,  in  A*.  Jl.  143,  628.  Sir 
i-tftaiABl.At.  Tram.  VtA.Il.  307-  See 
W,  SQH.  Kabul,  p.  434,  439.  Kamran  : 
imiAt,.  Kaizilbash.  Kellek.  KobiaUn- 
Imlis*,  p.  515  and  Persian   Kings. 

*LEX.\NDl<;il,  Capt.  J.  E.,  an  ofliccr  who 
^tHed  to  obtain  iDformaiiou  relative  to  the 
■Ml  of  iteain  communication  between  Ku- 
'■fiud  India,  in  1834,  and  published  an  ao- 
"■t  ia  thelondon  As.  Trana.  Vol.  I.  161. 
J"  lepirsttly  in  a  book  of  Travels  from 
y*   lo   Eoglaod,    through    Persia.— 'Xomf' 

^\  I.  ni. 

ILBXANDGRS,  a  name  given  to  the 
^•UfETDua  pUat  BinTTnum  oluatratum,  used 
•*•!.<  t"  cfl«y.— flo^.  p.  383. 
,  llEXANDnU  in  Etsvpt.  Thia  citv,  in 
*>>l'tSN.,  loD.  20.53  E,  was  founded 
\  Uauia  the  OttH,  B,  C,  -i^^,  near  tbo 


p.  170. 


Cato- 


AI.EXANDRIAN  LAUREL.   Eho. 
phyllum  inophyllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SENNA.  See  Casaia  «cu- 
tifolia.  Cassia  pUnti. 

ALEXANDKUN  TEEFOIL.  Eso.  Tri- 
folium  Alexandriniim. 

ALEXUS  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Con- 
staniinople.  He  received  a  letter  from  Prcster 
John. 

AL-FATIHAH,  literally  "  the  preface,"  Is 
the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koian. 

ALFAZ-UL-ADWIAH.  a  Persian  book  of 
medicine,  tianalated  by  Gladwin. 

AlFiN.  UiKD-  lyill  Pins. 

ALP0CIG03.    BP.  Pistachio  Nnte. 

ALEOEREN  or  ALF0ER8,  Moderaa  name 
of  new  Guinea- 

ALPOEKEN,  Alfoura  or  Arafuiaa.  Until 
within  the  last  few  jeara,  it  waa  considered  by 
ethnographers  that  the  Alfoeren,  Alfcur,  ot 
Arafura,  were  a  tiistincl  race  of  people,  inha- 

■8  1»-  -o- 


biljng  ih^  hiteriopot-ifea:  Quii»ea,  Ceram,  ■nd 
■It  the  larger  islands  in  tlie  south-easlem  part 
of  the  Ind^n  Archipelago  i  but  Hr.  Earl's  io- 
quiries  latisBecl  him  tliat  it  was  a  t«im  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  inland  inhabitaDts  of 
these  islands  to  dietiDgutab  them  from  the 
opast  tribes.  The  term  is  of  Fortugasse  orlgia  -. 
and  "  Alfores,"  or  "  AlforiBS,"  was  forioerly 
applied  iu  the  ssnje  sense  hy  the  Portuguese 
in  [udis,  precisely  as  the  Spaniards  called  the 
mborigines  of  America  '"  lodios,"  or  .Indians, 
and  the  Uahomedan  inhNLitants  of  Bulu  and 
Mindano,  "  Moras,"  or  Moors,  The  Portu- 
guese term  "  Alforias,"  signifiee  "  freemen," 
or  "  manuoitted  slaves ;"  but  the  root  '*  fora" 
ii|ean>  "  ont,"  or  "  outside,"  and  therefore  the 
term  "  Alfoers"  became  naturiilly  applied  lo 
the  independent  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
ioflueiice  of  their  coast  settlements.  Among 
the  Alfoeie,  the  treatment  of  their  dead  be- 
trays in  the  greatest  degree  tJieir  nucivilined 
condition,  and  the  uncertainty  wbioh  eiisla 
among  them  ae  to  tbeir  future  state.  When 
a  man  dies,  his  relatione  assemble,  and  destroy 
^l  the  goods  he  may  have  collected  du'ing  his 
life,  even  the  gonge  are  broken  to  pieces,  and 
thrown  away.  In  their  villagps,  Mr.  ^ad  met 
with  several  heaps  of  poroelaiii  pktes  and 
bssiof,  the  property  of  deceased  Individuals, 
the  survivors  enteruininu;  an  idea  that  they 
have  no  right  to  make  use  of  them.  After 
death  the  body  is  laid  out  on  a  smnll  mat,  and 
supported  ajcainit  a  ladder  until  the  relatives  of 
the  deoeased  assemble,  wliich  seldom  tnkes 
place  until  four  days  have  elapsed ;  and  as 
decomposition  will  have  coatmenoed  l}efore 
ttiis,  the  parts  where  moisture  has  appeared 
are  covered  with  lime.  Fruitless  endeavours 
to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  !  In  the  mean 
time,  damar  or  resia  is  continually  burnt  in 
the  house,  while  the  guests  who  have  already 
assembled  regale  themselves  vrilh  quantities 
of  arrack,  and  of  a  spirit  which  they  themselves 
prepsre  from  tbe  juioe  of  a  fruit,  amid  violent 
raving,  the  discord,  being  increasud  by  the 
beating  of  gongs,  and  the  howling  and  lamen- 
tation of  the  women.  Tood  is  offered  to  the 
deceased ;  and  when  they  find  he  does  not 
partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  eataliles, 
eiii  (I>etel-Ieaf)  and  arraok,  until  it  runs  Howu 
the  body,  and  apreada  over  the  floor.  When 
the  friends  and  relatives  are  all  collected,  the 
body  is  placed  upan  a  bier,  on  which  uumer- 
ona  pieces  of  cloth  have  been  laid,  the  quantity 
beinx  according  to  the  ability  of  the  deoeased  ; 
and  under  the  bier  are  placed  large  dishes  of 
China  porcelsin,  to  catch  any  moisture  that 
Day  fall  from  the  body.  The  dishes  which 
hare  been  put  to  ihis  purpose  are  al^erwirds 
much  prized  by  the  Alfoers.  The  body  is  thei 
brought  out  before  the  house,  and  supported 
■gaiiut  a  post,  trheu   attempla  ue  made  to 
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induce  it  to  eat.'-  Lighted  oigars,  arrack,  rice, 
fruit,  &c.,  are  again  stuffed  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  bystanders,  striking  up  a  song,  denMid 
whether  the  sight  of  all  his  friends  and  fello<«- 
vitlagers  will  not  induce  the  deceased  to  awakali  t 
At  length,  when  they  find  all  these  eudeavoura 
to  Ik  fruitless,  they  place  the  body  on  a  bier, 
adorned  with  flags,  and  carry  it  otit  into  the 
forest,  where  it  i«  fixed  upon  the  top  of  four 
posts.  A  tree,  iisunll;  the  Pavetta  IndicM, 
is  then  pinntetl  near  it ;  and  it  ie  remarkiiblB 
tliat  at  this  last  ceremony  none  but  wom«n, 
entirely  naked,  are  preaent.  Thia  ia  called  by 
the  Alloers  '  sudah  buang,'  by  which  th^ 
mean  that  the  body  ia  now  cast  away,  and  ow) 
listen  to  them  no  longer.  The  entire  cMemony 
proves  that  the  Alfoera  are  deprived  of  that 
consolation  afforded  by  other  rrliifioo* ;  and  tbat 
they  only  give  expression  to  the  grief  they 
naturally  feel  at  parting  wiib  one  to  whom 
they  have  been  attached," — Solff,  ''  Vof^a  of 
Ikt'Dourga'."  p.  161,  e^M;  Bari'a  PafMma^ 
ptgtt  108,  109. 

ALPOMBRA     also     ALCATIFA8,    also 
TAPETES.     Sp.  Carpets, 
ALF0N8IA  LUIF&BA.    8  e  Eheia. 
ALFOBYAS.     Port,     Fenugreek  seed. 

ALG£,  the  sea-weed  tribe,  bt:longinz  to 
the  natural  order  Fucacese,  Of  these  leafleaa, 
flonerless  water-planta.  Wallieh's  CatahtKOa 
only  enumerates  two  Indian  species,  twrrowed 
from  Buchanan's  Uerbarinm.  Boyle  mention* 
none,  bnt  says  that  Huttler's  Herb  contains  a 
few  spei'ies  of  Conjtrva  collected  from  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Traiiqiielmr. — Dr.  Hooktw 
gives  what  the  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  has  written 
on  the  Indian  Aljtse  which  occur  prinnpally  ia 
different  parts  of  the  Himalayan  rantie,  in  tha 
hot-springs  of  Soorujkoond  in  Beugal,  Pugha 
in  Tibet,  and  Momay  in  Sikkim  ;  and  on  the 
Fungi  of  the  Himalayas.  He  adds  that  the 
Algn  from  loner  localities  are  but  few  in  nura- 
berj  and  some  of  them  of  very  common  forma. 
Almost  all  the  plants  of  this  order  yield  aoda. 
and  iodine  on  incineration.  Until  very  recent- 
ly, they  were  coUrcted  in  large  quantities,  sihI 
burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  yielded  by  the 
ashes ;  after  separAtioK  the  alkali,  iodine  wsu 
obtained  from  the  mother  liquors.  Although' 
the  traile  in  kelp  (the  local  name  in  Britain  Tor 
sea-weed  soda]  has  been  nearly  annihiUled  by 
the  plan  for  making  soda  from  common  aalt, 
still  sea-weed  ashes  constitute  the  sole  touraa 
from  which  iodine  ia  manufactured.  The  green 
Conferva  which  floats  on  the  salt-water  Uk« 
near  Calcutta  readily  yields  iodine-  It  ahotUd 
be  dried,  burned,  the  ssbea  packed  in  crumblea^ 
and  heated  to  bright  redness.  The  residue, 
(rested  with  water,  on  evaporation  yields  n 
aslioa  msH  of  muriate  s&d  aulphale  of  sodii^ 


Mie  of  potaMinm,  and  iodide  or  poUMinm 
tU  ndinBb  Hi.  Hojie  inforniB  us  that  the 
■tiraartlwdMtrictt  at  the  baH  of  thAHitna- 
lf|MBMin  ibe  trettment  of  goitre  a  dried  leaf 
'bnegtt  rrom  a  great  distance,"  aud  which 
tkf  nllfiUar  ka  ptUta,  or  g'>itre  kaf.  It 
■Kk  RMmblod  fragments  of  a  common  fucut. 
1^  lie  ftMiad  plentjfulljp  on  the  coail  from 
{^{tM  in  Japan,  at  low  wNter,  when 
tk^  m  ptbeieil  for  victuals,  and  they  prepare 
ik  ^  marUa  for  the  tahle  in  the  following 
■mr;  there  are  chiefl;  two  sorli  of  plants 
(Nid  powing  upon  the  ahells  thej  (nice  up ; 
Mii|nen  and  narrow,  the  other  rrddiih  and 
hndw.  The;  are  both  tom  off  and  assorted, 
txi  Mvt  is  iftcrwards  put  into  a  tub  of  fresh 
ntr  ud  well  washed-  This  done,  the 
pm  nrt  it  hid  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  nnd 
till  I  Irge  knife  cat  small  like  tobacon,  then 
■pit  ¥uh«d,  and  put  into  a  large  iqnare 
swia  uete,  two  (eet  long,  where  there  is 
M  wttn  poured  apoa  it,  to  make  the 
j  pimitiAdMB  blether  r  having  lain  there 
1  iviDBwliMe,lhey  take  it  up  with  ■  sort  of  a 
j  nrt  nde  of  leed,  and  press  it  with  the  Kaod 
■Mi«ci>ii|«et  substance.  squeeEiiig  the  water 
I  Ht,iBd  Ml  b;  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  red 
\  ■(,  which  is  found  in  much  Jest  quantity 
'  te  tk«  grees,  is  not  cut  smalt,  otherwise 
ih^fRptra  it  much  aHer  the  same  mnnner, 
W  fcro  it  iuto  calces  which  aie  dried  and 
*>U  tai  UK.  Sen-weed  is  an  article  im- 
jMted  tram  sbroad  into  China  by  junks,  aa 
*td  ■  colleotad  on  the  Chinese  coast ;  the 
^"■p  Mfft  i»  principally  the  leung  fan  tioi, 
fnaikieh  agar-agar  ia  made,  but  few  psrti- 
'  n^OB  be  ascertained  regarding  ,the  trade. 
f>CUaa,thii  seft-weed  is  eaten  after  merely 
*"^MKi  stewing  it  in  fat  or  oil. —  Uorri- 
<-■  rtifL  p.  745.  Hooter'*  Him.  Jowr.,  Vol. 
Il-t-m.  ffSlutvghneius,p-  671.  £amf- 
i^tma.  1^  Japan.  Vol.  11.  p.  518. 
ALOAROBA  BRANS.     CeratonU  eiliqda, 

■  hoMpii  pallida.  The  seed  pods  or  bean 
rflWcandttrcc,  a  tree  common  in  the  Levant 

■  ■MkofEorope.  The  pods  ooutaio  a  large 
fXpoltM  of  sweet  fecula,  are  used  as  food, 
^fetqaenlly  by  eingen,  being  considered  to 
^■oo  lbs  voioe.  During  the  peninsnlarwar, 
wsiTilrv  horses  were  fed  principally  en  these 
"*>i,  of  which  about  40,000  qiiititata  are 
"•"By  exported  from  Crete. — iSiiMKOMilt. 

UfilBRS :  Us  taoperature, 

Wbrthe  I  Spring 610-1 

J*  >-Bar.     OTIS"  I  Summer 75  Ofl 

■*». SilZ"  I  Autumn :;8-26 

y  Mean  tcmperalnre  of  Algiers  for  the 
JJlieir  being  69*  13',  it  most  approaches 
■*«llalU  ;  but  exceeds  it  by  2",  Malaga 
^^.HadeiTa  bj  4°,  Rome  by  9°,  Nice  by 
"  "d  Pan  hj  13%  Cairo  i>  3°,  higher 


ILOUH-WOOD. 

fmean),  yet  ill  winter  ia  4'  colder  than  ibat 
of  Algiera.  The  people  are  partly  of  Moorish, 
panly  of  Arab  oriKin.     See  Semitic  races. 

ALGUADABEEF,  called  also  Sunkea,  also 
Drowned  Island,  is  in  lat.  IS"  42}'  y.  and 
8.  S.  W.  Si  leagues,  from  Lyebime  or  Dia- 
mond  island  off  the  Ava  coast.  It  ia  a  very 
dangerous  reef  of  rooki,  level  with  the  sea,  en- 
tending  N.  and  B.  abont  1^  miles,  with  de- 
tached rocks  around  it,  at  conaiderable  dit- 
tanoea  ;  on  some  of  which  the  kb  breaka  in 
bad  weather.  A  light  bouse  has  been  erected 
by  CapUin  Fraser  of  tlie  Bengal  Enifineera, 
■tier  the  labour  of  six  years  from  1659  to 
1865.  To  ahow  the  tremendous  force,  exert' 
ed  by  the  sea  at  the  reef  during  the  suuth- 
weat  monsoon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
stones  weighing  a  ton  each  had  been  washed 
sixty  feet  away„  from  the  pUoe  in  which  they 
were  left  and  lifted  at  least  five  feet  above 
their  former  level.  lUj.  Btanford  auppotei  it 
to  be  a  peak  of  the  great  Arraean  oi  iomai 
range  of  mountains,  which  separata  Burmah 
proper  from  the  province  of  Arraean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blanford,  tbe 
Alguada  reef  is  composed  of  a  ledge  of  aaod- 
atone.  When  atmck  fioluDtJy  by  heavy 
WKTCS  of  the  sea,  it  ia  said  to  tremble,  show- 
ing clearly  that  ila  base,  reposing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  ocean,  eannnt  be  very  extensive. 
The  workmen  were  chieQy  Chinese,  and  the 
malerisU  were  obtained  from  Calaiiouk  at- 
Curlew  island.  The  centre  stone  of  the  first, 
couise  weighed,  ihree  tons  and  three  qaarlen. 
The  centre  stone  of  the  aecond  course  waa. 
about  three  tons  and  nearly  &  half.  The 
foundation  consists  of  large  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, which  ill  together  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, and  the  work  proceeds  along  lines  of 
radii,  from  centre  to  oirciunfcrenoe  in  a  succes- 
sion of  Doiicentric  riiigs. 

ALOOSA.  Bii<s.Kound.headed  dodder,  Cus- 
cuta.  capitata. 

ALGUM-WOOD  of  scripture  ia  auppoeed 
to  be  an  Indian  product,  and  assumed  to  bo 
Sandal-wood.  The  articles  mentioned  along 
with  it  ivory,  gold,  apes,  and  peacocks,  are  indi-. 
genoua  in  Itidia.  Tbe  algun-tree,  if  inlerpreters 
are  light  in  taking  allium  or  almug  for  aandal- 
wood,.  ia  found  indigenous  on  the  ooast  of  Mala- 
bar; and  oneof  itsnumerons  names  them,  and  in 
Bantcrit,  is  rulguko.  This  ntlgu  (ka)  ia  clearly 
the  name  whicli  Jewish  and  Phcenician  mer- 
chanta  corrupted  into  algUEOi  and  which  in 
Hebrew  was  still  further  ohanged  into  almug^ 
In  thia  very  locality  Plolemy  C^ll-  1)  given 
ua  the  name  of  Abiria.^bove  Pattalene.  In 
the  aame  locality  hindu  geographers  place  th« 
people  called  Abhiraor  Abhaira  ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  MncMurdo,  in  his  account 
of  the  province  of  Cutch,  still  knowa  a  race  of 
Ahiri,  the  desceodanta,   in  all  probabiUty,  of 
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AU. 

the  people  alio  lolJ  to  Hirain  and  Scdomoii 
their  ((old  and  precioui  itones,  their  apea, 
peacocks,  aad  iaudal-wood. — MuOer't  Itetttret, 

p.\n. 

'  ALHA0IMAUR0RUM.3W»«i  W^.^  A. 

A,  manutfera.  Deit. 

A,  Nep&iilBDHiuni.  J)  C. 

Ononis  spinoaa.  Hatttlq. 

AUiina  H«b»ica,  D.  Don. 

Hedj-iiaruui  Aibagi,  Zinn. 

AI-gQl       _.         ...     Ab.  [JuiTBMa.      Btnn. 

JuTBsiiorJuivaiaa.BBHo.  Khari  Jhar  ..  ..  Sikdh- 
ShiiizKubl     ...BaAKUi,  I  Oirikaroika      ...  Sahb- 

Pricfcly  Btemmed  |  Kundero     Hindh. 

HedyBaium     ....EKa.  i  Oiri  kuulka 


Thia  ahnib  grovs  in  the  deserts  of  Efcypt, 
Syria,  MeRopolaroiH,  Beluchiatan,  Sind,  in  Gu- 
Eerat,  the  Sjiithern  Mnhratta  couniry,  at  Hon- 
ghir,  Benares,  Delhi.  It  sends  forth  lenves 
nti'l  flowers,  in  tlia  hot  aenaon,  when  nlmoat  ail 
tiia  smaller  plsnls  die,  and  affords  a  iirateful 
food  for  the  camel,  iu  desert  places.  Hebrew 
manaaiheturutiJHbin  of  thebazners,  eiudea  from 
its  leave*  and  brinches,  but  it  secreted  apparent- 
ly only  on-  Persia  and  Bokhara.  Mr.  Bojle 
(Jonaidpr*  A  ne  palm  sis,  identical  with  the 
Alhegt  Kaurnriini,  and  states  on  strong  grounds 
Ibal  no  manna  is  aecreted  by  either  in  India, 
Araliia,  or  E|;ypt>  Fersia  and  Bokhara  aeem 
its  proper  districis,  and  hence  the  turunjHbio 
is  iniparteil  inlo  India.  In  Calcutta  it  Is  diffi- 
fialt  to  prnrure  it  of  good  quality  :  when  pu'e 
it  aells  in  Benjial  for  10  rupees  the  seer.  This 
lowly  plant  affords  a  beautiful  exemplifi- 
«tion  of  (he  inerciful  care  of  providence 
for  it  abounds  in  the  deterta  of  Arabia,  India, 
Africa,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  iu  most  of 
theae  wilds  it  is  the  only  food  of  the  camel,  that 
valuable  inhabitant  of  such  unfriendly  waitea. 
—roigt.  p.  224.  Migmtii'i  TravtU.p.  240. 
241  :   PoUinger'f  Trarrb,  p.  188. 

AL-HAMD-UL-ILLAH  TA  RAB-UL- 
ALIMIN.  Am.  Praise  lie  to  Allah,  OhLordof 
the  (three]  worlds  I"  Apiona  ejaculation  by  Ma- 
homedans  which  leaves  their  lips  on  all  occa- 
lioiia  of  ooiicluding  actions. — Bumtt. 

AL  HAMlIt.  This  word  appears  to  be 
derived  from  ihe  Arabic  root  hamsra,  which 
signifiea  to  be,  or  become,  rod.  It  is  the  trana- 
hlion  of  this  word  which  givea  the  name  of  the 
Bed  9Lti.—Migae%'*  Traeelt,  p.  2G7. 

ALHAHUKA  one  of  the  four  wards  of 
the  ancient  eity  of  Ornnada.  Tho  term  is  de- 
ducibta  from  the  Arabic  rant ''  hamar."  It 
was  so  called  by  the  Moors,  from  the  red  colour 
6t  iis  materials,  Al-hambra,  signifying  a  red 
house.  — Afiyitn*'*  Tnttl*,f.267. 
'  ALT,  oftisn  styled,  ul  Ilahij  the  derine, 
the  aon  of  Abn  Tnlib,  was  the  cousin 
ui  compmioa    of  Mahomed,  alio   hii  son- 


ALI  ILLAHI. 

in-law,  he  baring  married  Fatimah,  Mahomed'a  ' 
only  aurriving  child  ;  he  was  the  first  of  thft 
family  of  the  Koreieh  to  adopt  the  new  faith. 
Nutwiihslanding  theae  claims,  and  his  pereonal 
merits  and  valour,  no  the  deaih  of  Mahomed  in 
his  63rd  year,  in  A.  D.  632  and  in  the  ele- 
venth year  of  thn  Hrjirn.Ali  waa  not  reco^nizeil 
na  his  successor,  but  Abu  Bakr  waa  so  elected 
and  after  a  reign  of  two  yeara  was  succeeded 
by  Omar  who  was  asBaaainated  in  the  twelftb 
year  of  his  reign,  He  was  succeeded  by  Otb* 
man,  and  then  in  A,  D-  656  by  Ali.  WiLb 
Ali's  rule  seveie  political  couvuUions  enatied. 
The  earliest  arose  from  the  iutiigurs  of  Aieaha 
and  after  these  were  settled,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Moawiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sofinn,  threw  ofT  his 
alleginnce  to  AU  and  bad  himself  praclaimed 
Khalif  of  the  western  provioces.  An  appeal 
to  arms  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Ali,  nfter  m 
desultory  war  of  lOi  days,  and  Ali  then  retired 
to  Kuffa  in  Chaldea,  oa  the  banks  of  tb« 
Bupbratea.  Ihe  people  of  Karuod  in  tbe 
south  of  Persia,  believe  Ali  to  have  been  a  k<kL 
and  they  ate  atylrd  the  Ali  lllahi.  The  Slii»b 
sect  of  Maliomedans  consider  that  Ali  ou^ht  to 
havebeeo  the  first  Klialif.  In  Khornssan,  Ali 
is  usually  styled  Bhah-i-mardan  "  King  of 
men."  The  Kbnjah  race  and  the  entire  Isrnail^ 
sects  all  worship  Ali  as  an  incarnate  deity  and 
the  present  inCHmatioii  (1867)  is  Aga  Maho- 
med, a  pensioner  of  the  British  Ooverument  at 
Bombay.— Ferrier'*  Jounuyf  p.  810,  See 
Kajar.  Karund.  Kaazilbasb-  Khajah.  Klialif*. 
Kufa. 

ALIA.     Hind.  Aloes.     \lt\     See  Elwa. 

ALIA.     Malay.     Ginger. 

ALl-AKU.  Tbl.  Caaaelle.  TaU-  Memo- 
oylon  tinclorium.     See    Dyes. 

ALIBAGH,  the  capital  of  a  small  state, 
just  aoiith  of  Bombav.— Dr.  Buitlt'  CaUUogit, 

ALIE-VEEIB.  Tau.  jfetaflSauif.  Gar- 
den-Cress, Lepidum  sativum- 

AWE  VERIE  TENNAI.  Tam.  Oil  of 
Qarden-Crrsa,  Lepidum  sativum.  See  Oil. 

ALlK-ZXii:,  a  branch  of  the  Nosharwan 
tribe.  This  tribe  occupy  tbe  Kharan  proviiieo 
of  Afghanistan  and  is  of  Persian  origin,  tlirro 
are  two  small  towns.  They  cultivate  ■  littlo 
whent  and  barley.     See   Kelat. 

ALIQHUB,  a  Urge  military  atation  in  Xi. 
27°  63' S-N.  and  L.  76" 39' K- about  84  mile* 
S.  E.  from  Delhi,  and  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gubbin'a,  75U  feet  above  the  sea — R. 
8ehl. 

ALiaHUR,  a  valley  in  the  Kohistan  of 
Kabul.    See  Kabul. 

ALI  ILLAHI,  a  sect  at  the  town  of  Earund, 
in  the  south  of  Persia,  who  worahip  Ali  as  «, 
god  and  beliero  in  bia  Jocarnaiion.  They  eat 
pork,  drink  fermented  liquora,  never  pray,  nor 
feast  at    the  Baaadan,  and  are  cnid    and 
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ALI-TITOLLOO. 

Mi^B  in  tbeir  habitg.  The  uct  hat  niBrki  of 
Jnhuini,  giDgalarly  atnalgamated  wiih  Siibtean, 
Cfariilian  miJ  Mtilioiiiedan  legendB.  Pottin- 
fa  un  thit  Uif  ir  cLief  tenet  is  (hat  Ali  ii  tcoA. 
-fti'lri.  Trot.  Btl»ek.  oMd  Suiiie,  p.  2S4. 
Ga  Eamiiid. 

ALIlfA    CHKTTOO.     Tel.     eCr  'S^ 
KEnmlon  tinctorium. 
iUKA  JHAK.     Hind.  Uorinda  ritrifolia. 

'  .U,l  KHAN.  Ihe  Vogliul  Hulaku  or  HalaKn 
It  Halii-khBii  or  Kurope.  He  was  grandaon  of 
Sa^u  Khan.  He  tma  a  fierce  conqueror, 
UIHA.H.  656=A.  D.  1258-9  he  took  Bagh- 
dK^illtraiM-ge.    See  Khajuli,  Khalif- 

I      All  KHBIL,  a  uubU  Afghan   tribe.    See 

'      ALI  Mntjiil,  a  towa  in  India,  in  L.  71°  29' 

ALISr>.\fi,   a    riitr  of  AfghaniaUn,   Afler 
I    lailiagcviih  the  Mi-ihang  it  forma  the  Lugh- 

aio  ntcr  nhich  joins  the  river  of  Kabul. 
I      ALIN-6IE-M.^RUM.  Tah.  jftfl^^mjrm 
'    Itniiiua  deeapetalum. 

ALl-PANDU.  TjtL.    ttfi'^atfe     Memec;- 
I  *kieilale. 

ALIFOBA.  a  lown  in  India,  in  L.  79"  80' 

ALIPUE,  a  town  in  India,  in  L-  75"  19'  E. 
I  LIS"  31' N. 

ALIPUTA,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  81"  37", 
S-kLu.  e**  S6'  N. 


ALISA.  TsL.  Dili*aria  ilicifoUa,  /km. 

llilBBANQ.  a  rirer  of  ihe  Kghistan.  See 
AlBgr.  JeliUbud.  Kaffir.  Kohiiiaii. 

ALl'S  POT,  the  Knsbgul.i-Aii,  a  sacred 
■dHju,  the  water  pot  of  FO  or  Buifdha. 
I'm  carried  to  Kindahai  by  the  tribea  who 
lei  in  Ihe  fourth  ceotuiy  from  Oandharra 
ntke  Indus,  tu  eanpe  an  iuraiion  of  the 
Tocki  vko  made  an  eruption  from  Chinese 
TiRiry  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
it-  It  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  old  town  of 
Kndibar,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
i^Mi  of  antiqnilj  belonging  to  the  eastern 
■*rid,  ud  alill  retains  amongst  the  maho- 
■rIuu  of  Kandahar,  a  sacred  and  miraouloua 
<ku*der.  It  is  formed  of  stone  and  may 
Mtnn  iboDt  twenty  gallons.     See  Kabul. 

ALtVERlG.  Garden  creas,  Haleem,  seeda 
■f  lepidum  aatiTDm,  used  in  medioine.— 
^^tkMotjf :  also  Linseed. 

4U-V1TULL00.  T»i.     eooftw   Syn- 


•  ALKAUI8, 

ALITA,  a  braneb  of  the  Turkia  sub-diTisiob 
of  the  travellinft  ({rain  dealers  called  Biiijera. 

ALIZAKI  GARANCE.  Fx.  Uaddcr. 

AI.IZY,  a  town  in  India,  in,  L.  ec  40' E. 
k  L.  SO"  *»'  N. 

ALIZYG,  a  amell  Afghan  trib^  of  tba 
Durani.     See  Afghan.  Dunui. 

AL-KAF,  between  Yemen  and  Oman,  aaid 
to  hove  bren  a  ttrrestriiii  paradise,  until  corer* 
ed  by  a  desert  of  sand  for  the  impiety  of  iia 
inhnbitnuts.— ffVv^'''  OArislitaaiy  im  Aroti*. 

ALKALI. 
Khar Hunt.  ]  Bajji  Khar BviB. 

Southern  India  is  particularly  rich  in  alkaline 
and  earthy  minerals,  the  origin  of  trbioh 
seema  to  be  ibe  decaying  unites  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  common  form  of  alkali,  is  the 
Dliohee's  Gaith,  a  wliitiah  grey,  sandy  efllores- 
cencc,  which  often  covers  railea  of  countiy  where 
(Icrayed  white  granite  forms  the  surface  soil  ; 
this  enrth  contains  from  13  to  26  percent,  of 
cruile  carbonate  of  soda  and  begins  to  accumu- 
late in  the  dry  mfaether ;  immtrdiately  alter  the 
raini,  it  can  be  scraped  off  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  by  repeated 
boiling  and  the  addition  of  a  little  quick  lime, 
the  elknli  is  obtained  of  considerable  strength. 
With  a  little  oare,  very  clean  oarboTiate  of  soda 
can  be  obtained,  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
soap,  white  glass,  and  glazes  for  pottery,  ilie 
crude  earth  in  different  stales  was  exhibited  at 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  18A7,  from  almost 
every  district,  loroe  in  large  quantities  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  The  Nellore,  Cuddapab, 
Masulipatam  and  Chiiigleput  District,  yield  thia 
earihin  great  quantities.  Repealed  attempta  have 
been  made  to  prepare  from  it  Barilla  for  expor- 
tation and  very  fair  specimens  hare  been  ex- 
ported at  different  times,  but  the  moderate  price 
of  the  oerbonate  of  aoda  of  England  prepared 
from  sea  salt  will  always  prevent  thin  from  be- 
ing a  remunerative  article  of  export.  Colored 
frits  for  bangle  (tlass,  have  lately  however  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  ibe  Uadraa 
Presidency. 

yUrate  of  Soda. — Samplea  of  this  salt  were 
exhibited  f'om  Bdlary  and  Hyderabad  when 
it  seems  to  form  a  natnral  efflorescHice.  It* 
chief  use  ia  aa  a  atibstitute  for  saltpetre  for  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  and  other  noids  and 
chemical  aubitanees.  It. is  too  deliqueieent 
for  making  gunpowder,  though  it  answers'W^ 
for  some  descriptions  of  fireworka. 

Murialt  of  Boda,  mineral  salt,  of  arery  ftir 
quality  was  exhibited  from  Mysore,  Bellaiy 
and  Hyderabad,  and  is  known  to  occur  alsoin 
the  Guntoorand  Nellore  Diatriots  and  to  be 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  interest* 
ing  minerals ;  riz,,  gypsum,  magnesian  lime*- 
tone,  sandatone,  sulpnuri  red  and  brown  iron 
cr«a,  and  alum  ilate.    the  Salt  Saoga  iaths 
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PiinJBttb,  niQ>  from  the  Butnn  hue  of  the  Biili- 
miD  mountflini  to  the  river  Jhelum  in  the  Pun- 
i«uh,Lat.   32"    Sff—SS"  20'. 

The  roclH  in  ihii  part  of  the  range  are, 
magneiian  limestone,  new  red  aanilstone, 
foisilifergns  tundatone,  red  day  and  a^tid- 
itone  containing  coal  and  mineral  sulphur, 
rook  s»ll,  nypsum,  brown  nnd  red  iron  ore 
and  alum  alate.  The  lower  beds  contain  no 
OTganio  remaiiis  but  the  upper  B>>oaTid  in  them. 
The  iron  ore  is  b  red  or  brown  Hematite,  to  rich 
that  in  many  places  the  neeiile  of  the  compass 
beoones  quite  useleta  even  at  a  oontiderable  dis- 
tsDoe  from  the  tocIc*,  owing  to  their  beiri); 
highly  magnetic,  from  the  4uaniit;  of  irou 
which  they  oontaiu.  The  sandstone  abounils 
with  the  exuvite  of  enormous  animals,  either 
8:iuriaDS  or  Snuroid  fishes. 

The  bills  at  KmU  Bagh  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  aluminauB  state,  from  which  alum  ia 
obtained  at  various  manufiictories  in  that  town, 
Tbe  slate.  Well  sprinkled  with  water,  is  laid  in 
nliernate  slrxtB  with  wood,  uniil  the  pile 
reaches  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet  ;  it  is  then 
lighted  and  the  combustion  continued  for  about 
twelve  hourSf  in  which  time  the  color  of  the 
slate  is  converted  frum  greyish  black  to  dark 
red.  This  change  of  color  indicating  that  the 
proceea  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
.the  mass  is  tlirown  into  a  tank  holding  as 
much  water  as  it  is  computed  the  alum  is 
competent  to  saturate.  AfiM  three  days  the 
water,  which  become*  of  a  dark  red  color,  is 
drawn  olT,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
potash  end  boiled  down.  The  residuom  on 
oooling  becoming  a  solid  mass  of  alum. 

A  Kries  of  aslts,  consisting  obiefly  of  the 
mtu-ial«  end  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  Loonar 
Lake  in  tbe  Hyderabad  territories,  was  cxhi 
bited  in  1657,  by  Br.  George  Smith,  Resi 
dency  Surgeon,  Hyderabad.  The  following  i 
■  condensed  report  of  their  chemical  com 
position. 

No.  1.  Dalla,  a  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 
faint  trace  of  muriate  of  soda  about  3  per  cent. 
of  impurities. 

No.  2.  Nimmak  Dalla,  nearly  pure  muri- 
ttfl  of  aoda. 

No.  3.  Kbappul,  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
water  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

No.  4.  Fappree,  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
■oda. 

No,  S.  Mad'khar,  an  impure  salt  containing 
eubonate  of  soda     "" 

Clay  and  tend     

Water  about        17 

Common  Bait        29 

No.  6.  Bbooske^  a  crude  impure  snb- 
•taoce  containing  neulral  carb.  of  soda... 
'  Insoluble  matter  chiefly  sand  and  day. 
t  Witor,  „    15 


.     ALIANVr. 

Common  3*11      9 

No.  7.   Traverlin  eontaina  earb,  of  lime.  78 

Carbonnte  of  Magnesia        4 

Insoluble  matter  with  oxide  of  iron,  be.     9 

Chloride  of  Sodium     St 

Water S 

The  Natron  lake  of  Loonar  occurs  in  the 
Circur  of  Mehkur,  Soubali  of  BH-iir,  about  45 
miles  N.  W.  of  Hi.iKolie,  in  Lat.  20  N.  It 
is  about  filO  fert  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground,  in  a  kind  of  crater  of  6 
miles  in  circumference;  the  lake  being  about 
S  miles  iu  circumfermce  and  eurTonnded  bjr 
luxuriunt  vegetation;  spri^ngs  of  clear  aofi 
wster  occur  close  to  the  lake,  whidi  has  evid- 
ently been  extending  its  buunds  latdy,  as 
numerous  dead  trees  sre  standing  within  tia 
margin,  and  a  well  of  sweet  water,  protccttKl 
by  a  wall,  is  now  completely  surrounded  by 
the  water  of  the  lake.  An  intolerable  steDch 
oF  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  the  Inks 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  iis  waters,  prova 
destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  thoufch 
flocks  of  duck  and  teal  dot  ihe  surface  of  ita 
wHters.  There  are  two  saline  springs  near  tb« 
centre  of  the  lake,  and  about  i  a  mile  apart. 
These  never  become  dry.  It  ia  auppoaed  that  c 
the  muriate  of  toda  from  this  source,  coming 
in  coniact  with  the  carbonate  nf  lime  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity  canees  the  depositioo 
of  the  carlionale  of  soda  or  Nairon  salt  iu  m 
tiKater  or  leaa  stste  of  purity.  The  depth  of 
the  lake  near  the  salt  sprini^s  varies  from  6  feet 
dnriiig  the  hot  montli^  to  12  or  H  feet  during 
the  rains.  The  sail  is  raised  by  divers,  who 
bring  it  lip  in  their  hands.  It  is  much  priLed 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  bnih  Brrars,  Nagpor^ 
Csndeish,  and  Poonah,  to  which  places  it  ia 
carried  in  bamboo  baskets  and  retailed  by  dea- 
Ipra.  The  Luke  has  not  bcn  regularly  worked 
since  18S6,  in  which  year  2,136  candies  of  the 
different  aalts  were  raised,  valned  at  Es, 
B0,081.  In  ISeS  Major  Johnston  raised  35 
candies,  valued  at  Bs.  1,461-4-0. — M.  E.  J.  H. 
of  1857. 

Ali-KA-JHAH.    HiKD.    J^tf  Jf  Mo- 
ri oda  citri  folia. 
ALKANBT. 

Anohuaa  linotoria. 
„        officiualja. 

OaastoDK   DuT.  I  Orkaeet      O^b 

Dyer's  Bngloss...     Eno.     Aueuss i^^ 

Oraanett« Fa,  j  Arcaneta    8p* 

The  three  plants,  Ancbnae  panioulata,  A. 
undnlata  and  A.  officinalis  have  been  introdne- 
ed  into  India  but  no  success  recorded.  The 
A.  officinalis  ia  a  nstive  of  the  Pelopouoesu^ 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  dfserta  abo3 
Alexandria  ;  hut  is  cultivated  in  Erigland, 
Spain  and  the  aoutb  of  France.  The  not 
ywlda  a  fine  red  color  to  <ril*,  wax ;  all  uuctuooa 
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ILUaiSAD. 

nhaluMH,  ud  to  ipirht  of  wine.  Ill  chief 
DM  ira  for  ooloiiriii)(  lip  Mirei,  oiotmenu, 
iiiDJDg  wood  wid  dyeing  cotton,  but  ii  it  also 
wd  far  wlouring  maiiy  of  the  beTemitea  told 
ndu  tht  ntme  of  port-wine,  and  tbe  corkt 
■d  la  Ibe  liotllei  in  which  thia  fluid  it 
iii.—Ttmimiot.  Kimltaer- 

AIi-KAKI,  1  claae  of  Bnjput  coltivaton  in 
KifkD,  fnin  tlieir  speci&l  cultiTstion  of  .Ihs 
H-iM,  tin  Horitida  citriroliN. 

1L-EA5B.     See  Kttr. 

ALKHALIK.     Ae.     Pebs.    Au  overooat. 

ii^KORA?.     The  Koran. 

AUiam.  Bbns.  Uucuua  prurita,  Hook. 

ALU-B&ISALA.  Tsl.    tso-uV^fi    Ba- 

ALUDANATTUM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L  W  W  E.  and  L.   11"   10'    N. 

ABnDthiu  Zeylaiiicoi,  Tim.  I  e.  t.  9  S.  e. 
f.  IJIS-  Singh.  A  tree,  80  to  40  feet 
V,  of  tke  Central  Province  of  Ce>loo,  nt 
■  dmtioD  of  1000  feet.— rja*.  fa.  Ft. 
b/Lf.  363. 

ALLAIjACOOUBATE,  a  town  id  India,  in 
LlfSS'E,  a.idL.  16"  SO"  N. 

AUA-6ILI  QIOH-CUA,  egACACTjCro- 
Mmt  TCrmeow,  L. — W.  and  A.  BlS.~L. 
W-Jt.  Hi.  273,  C.  angoloia,  Jb.  274, 
1M.W.  39. 

iLLA(]UTTA,  •  town  in  India,  in  L.  760 
irtmdL.14"  Ib'N. 

ALUHABAD,L.SS<'3$',N.L.8l»Sl'.9, 
liiladi«,alarge  militaiytiatioii  altbeo<>n- 
iMctri  iba  Ganges  with  the  Jumua,  316 
teAon  the  level  of  the  sen.  Its  ancient 
MM  leeou  to  have  been  Vaiatli,  from  itt 
ftuia  Tiiala  or  Beta-birRJn,  one  of  the  third 
nIv  )bb  of  Vraala,  of  the  Surya  Vonta  or 
irivdjutty.  The  tpot  ia  oonsidered  aacreil 
V  tke  binilua.  At  thia  town  ia  one  of  the 
^ti  Idt,  an  obeliak  or  pillar,  a  monolith  con- 
Mig  a  Gnpla  inacription  written  on'  ila 
■ke  Another  iiiacripiioti,  not  inpure  aana- 
H,  ku  aevenly  lines  metrical,  the  reat 
FW,  and  its  date  ia  the  aeventh  or 
<^  leniary.  The  character  used  in  the  in- 
■^toDi  it  Allahabad,  or  Gnya.  There  are 
anitmed  on  it  Dhanada  (Kuvere),  Varuna, 
bJn  nd  Antaka  (Tana)  Vrihaspati,  Tum- 
Wi,Niradaand  the  Ganges  coming  from  the 
^  of  ike  lord  of  men  (Siva)  ia  noticeii. 
^■adrs  Qapia  ia  taid  to  pnt  to  ahame  InJra, 
^■■i,  Kama,  and  Taruna.  The  kinits  or  prin- 
«*MBt)(nKdDnitareSri  GapU,  aonSriGha- 
^K*^  aon  Chandra  Gupta,  souSamudra 
*^  ton  Chandra  Gupta,  the  second,  then 
*■!■  This  is  the  last  revised  reading  by  Mr. 
•-  hisicp.  The  column  was  probably  raited 
'PM^  tke  dcwan  of  Chandra  Gupta,  II.  A 
*>Ht(UDg  in  Uw  iBKiiptun  ia  tb«  ok  of  ka. 


ALLAKAPFO, 

tb«  prototype  of  the  nodem  fE'"!ti«e  sign  in 
Hindi.  None  of  the  numerous  kinjtB  oanied 
are  met  with  iu  tbe  Purama,  and  frw  of  tbe 
cdutitriea  even-  No  mention  of  Brsbmana 
hatever.  Tbe  poet  Dhniva  BbuU  calla 
himself  tbe  ilHve  of  lbs  feet  of  tbe  great  kin^, 
and  hopes  it  will  be  acceptable  to  tbe  dewaii 
Hari  Sena.  It  ia  professed  to  be  executed  bj 
the  alare  of  the  feet  of  the  lupreme  aoTcreign, 
tbe  criminal  msgiitrate,  Tela  Bhatta,  and  uiea 
the  terms  Shahanthabi,  king  of  kings,  which 
appliea  to  the  Basaaoian  dynasty  of  Persia, 
extinct  in  the  seventh  century.  The  Scythiana 
and  Huns  are  mentioned.  By  this  inacription 
the  power  of  Brahmaniam  wat  plainly  only 
incipient.  In  historic  limea,  the  Bsjpoott  ot- 
tained  a  footing  in  this  district  and  now 
occupy  several  estates,  bnt  between  them  and 
the  Brahmins  there  exiats  deadly  enmity.  The 
incurtiona  of  the  Knjpoots  seem  to  be  the 
foundntion  of  the  present  proprietary  rights  in 
the  land  ;  each  pergunnab  has  a  separate  and 
distinct  tribe,  although  in  «  few  eatates  other 
denominations  of  RajpOota  are  to  be  found. 
The  Bajpoota  aeem  to  have  had  their  parti- 
cular leaders,  who,  after  looatini;  tbeinaelves 
and  their  foUowera,  displaced  tbe  original  in- 
habitanta  by  degrees,  and  extended  ihemaelvea 
as  far  at  they  '  could,  'llius  in  pergunnah 
JhoDuaee  the  Baia  rajpoots  trace  their  origin 
to  two  leaders,  vis.,  Bowanee  and  Jootan  ;  to 
tbe  descendants  of  the  former  tbe  large  estate 
of  Mowaya  was  allutLed,  and  to  thute  of  the 
latter  the  nine  ealates.  Some  entire  mouiabs 
in  each  of  these  talooks  were  subtequently  as- 
signed to  different  branches  of  the  family,  and 
the  remainder  held  jointly  by  all,  but  at  they 
are  now  divided  into  separate  estates,  tbe  hold- 
ings are  strangely  intermixed,  as  in  some  of  tbe 
villages  nine  tnlookt  have  shares,  not  however 
of  any  one  distinct  portion,  but  they  are  divi- 
ded field  by  field  ;  and  as  in  process  of  time 
sales  and  mortgages  took  place  and  soma  of 
tbe  iielda  became  the  property  of  other  estates, 
the  intermixture  baa  greatly  increaied.—^o/. 
yi.  p.  970  to  980  of  the  Bl.  A».  Soc.  Jour. 
See  Supp.  II.  Cye.  of  ludis,  Buddha.  India 
p.  ai!7.  Inscription*  pages  S7i,  S72,  373| 
3Tfi,  383.  Kola.  S3d.  Lat.  Suiya  Vanta ; 
Triveni, 

ALLAHBUND,  a  vaat  mound  in  Sinde, 
raised  by  the  earthquake  of ,  1819.— itaul'i 
€ataU)g*e 

ALLAHPUR,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  77° 
43' E.  ami  L.  85  ■  86' N. 

ALLAIG.:.M,  a  town  in  India,  in  L.  74" 
30'  E.  and  Lat.  18°  36'  N. 

ALLAIN6LYGUY,  a  town  in  India,  in 
L.  70"  10'  and  L.  la"  86'  E. 

ALLAKAPPO,  one  of  the  eight  plaoea  at 
which  relics  of  Bnddha  wcie  depoaitcd.  Bee 
Tope. 
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AI.tAS. 

ALLAUANDII  AUBLETII.  DoH.  Sjb. 
ot  AlluMail*  CMtharlicH. 

ALLAMANDA  CATHABTICA,  Um. 
Eon. 

A.  AuWetHi,  Fokl. 
A.  verticellata,  Deif- 
A.  giaoJiflora,  Lam. 
Orelia grAudi flora,  Aubl. 
A.  cenotheri  folia,  Foil. 
A.  auguBtifulia,  „ 
P*li«  jnng-U'han.  Bubm.  | 

WilloiT-leaTed  |  Arili HiLBU. 

ADamAddA..:...     Eho.  | 

A  naiive  of  SurioRin,  the  Wett  Indies,  Gui- 
ana, Brazil,  introducci)  into  India  from  Guin- 
na  in  1803.  The  leaves  a  valuable  cmhartic, 
used  eapecially  in  paintei'i  colic.  In  too  larf^e 
doses  violently  emetic  and  drastic.  TLIs  sbriib 
has  vPTy  lariie  bri);ht  yelloiv  rra);raiit  (lowers 
and  fruits  tlirounbuut  ihe  year.  It  mi^tlit 
take  a  )ilaee  in  tlie  medicine*  of  Europenn 
hosniUh. — Uaeful  Plaah.  Riddell.  Jaffrt^. 
&B1iiiHghnt%*3,  p.  448.  Voigi.  p.  628. 

ALLAMAN.  Tdhk.  A  (erni  applied  by 
the  Turkoman  race*  to  the  robbers  of  the 
country. 

ALLAMBADDT,  a  town  in  India,  in  L- 
71'  Stt'  E.  and  L.  12"  8' N. 

AI.LAMfOO.  There  are.  two  towns  of 
this  name  -in  India,  one  in  L.  77"  39' £., 
Lat.  sa"  1'  N.,  tlie  other  in  78"  IS'  E.,  Lai. 
16'  54'  N. 

ALLANHANGTTDA.  «  lown  in  India,  in 
L.  TS"  U'  N.  and  L.  17"  16' N. 

AUAPU  KOUMU-VELLA  VANH 
GAUDI.  'J'kl  e«:g,r  a*  'iVsoOKSt . 
Andvopogon  nardua?  BoUl. — Ain».  115— A- 
Iwaraneoaa,  Bl?  The  San*,  ayti.  Guch-ch 
which  signifies  "tu'te,"  a  peculiarity  of  j,. 
iKorameitio,  R.  i.  875. 

ALLA8,  a  town  on  the  east  end  of  Btim- 
bawB,  in  lat.  g-*  42'  S.  Loan,  about  llfi-*  46' 
E.,  Rive*  ita  name  to  the  strait  that  separRtrs 
Sitmbawa  from  Lombok.  This  is  much  fre- 
quentetl  by  shipa  outwKrds  bound  to  China  by 
way  of  MacBssar  Strait  or  thi  Eastern  Passages, 
chiefly  on  aocount  of  its  liaving  soundinita  at 
moderate  depths  an  the  western  s)<l«.  where 
vesaels  oan  nndior  either  to  nwaii  Die  turn  of 
tide,  or  to  obtaio  refresliments  from  the  Ti1lH)ces 
on  Lombok.  Alias  is  insignificant  bein^  rarely, 
if  ever,  visited,  .Talewang  bay,  a  little  to  ihe 
aouth  and  Pijow  and  Labii  Hadgion  tht;  oppo- 
■itecaaat  engvosNui^a)!  the  foreign  traffic— 
JoMTal  Jnd.  Jrek, 

ALLASt  a  village  on  the  aoiith  coast  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  in  about  Lat.  9°  33'  S,  Long. 
13d°  B.  The  proHuoe  of  the  neiichbotirinii 
territory,  consists  chiefly  of  bees'  wax  and  sanda) 
wood  md  is  carried  overbind  to  Dilli,  the  capital 
of  the  F«rUigueH  pMteaaioH,   which  lie*  on 


ALLICH. 

the  N.  W.  ooaetof  the  iaiandin  a  dnenoirth 
direction,  distant  about  60  loilea  ;  or  to  Ata- 
poupa,  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  also  on  tha 
N.  W.  coaat,  and  somewhat  nmrer  than  the 
former.  Alias  gives  a  name  to  one  of  the  ru'iuii'* 
tains  oa  Timor,  sud  to  be  1  E.OOO  feet  high. — 
Journ.  Intl.  A  reh.     8ee  Bemang. 

ALLEKO-ZYS,  a  small  Afghan  tribe  of  the 
Durani  section.     See  Afghan  ;   Uurnni. 

ALLliYERVH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lon^. 
75'  39' E.  and  Lst.  36'-  17' N. 

ALLI  Maleal.  a  raiher  acarce  tree 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  ibches  in  diameter-  It  pmdnces  a  sort 
of  fisr,  which  natives  use  medicinally. — Bd^e. 
Mat.  and  Can. 

ALLI  CIIETTU,  u{)-q4«  Memecylon  utp- 
iUllatttm,  £.— M.  eilule,  R  ii.  S60  ;  Cor-  83 
Br.  45  gives  Nympiara  as  the  siguitication  of 
this  term  but  it  is  a  Tamil  use  of  the  word 
only  employed  by  Telingas  near  .Madras  also 
Memecylon  tincloriiira,  Kopn,  Willd. 

ALLIE  KALUNtJU.  Tah.  j,itt6i03^A 
■IS)  N\niphna  lotus. 

ALLIGA  rOR.  Dean  French  in  his  atody 
of  worils  (page  12S}saya  "  when  the  nlliKator. 
thia  ujily  crncodile  of  the  new  worM,  was  firat 
seen  by  the  Spnniih  discuverers,  Ihoy  called  it. 
with  a  true  inaiKht  into  ita  specie*,  "  el  ella- 
garto,"  or  the  lizard,  as  being  the  lar^test  of 
the  lizard  species  to  which  !t  belonged.  Tbe 
name  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applted  to 
the  crocodiles  of  Asia,  as  the  aHiicators  are 
wholly  confined  to  tropical  and  Sootberrt 
America,  where  they  ora  styled  also  Cayman, 
Jacare.  The  alliuator  closely  lesemblea  iha 
crocodile  but  has  characters  sufliaiently  diatinot 
to  have  constituted  a  new  icmus.   See  Crocadila. 

ALLIGATOl!  ISLAND,  lies  near  Bam  Is. 
land  ill  the  Striits  of  i'lngapore. — Honliargk, 

ALLIKI,  (or  Gitti-Gatlda.)  Wjgl.(!id?rtf  .) 
Scirpus  diibius,  R.  i.  !15  ;   leoetes,  sp   ?  Bottl. 

ALLIRAUM,  a  f-wn  in  India,  lo  Long. 
76°  52'  E.  and  Lat.  20"  39'    N. 

ALLIGUNGA,  a  town  in  Imlia,  io  Long. 
87"  51'  E.  an'!  Lat.  26°  19'   N. 

ALLini'NGE  or  SEWAN,  a  town  in  In- 
dia, in  Long.  84«  2i'  E.  and  Lat.  26''  11*  X. 

ALLIPATAItU,  eosct&as.  Crewia  tovi- 
ESta,  Fahl.—W.  *  ^."261.  G.  didyma,  «.  ii. 
691. 

ALLIPOOR,  two  towna  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  90°  2-  E.  and  Lat.  %%"  S&'  N.  the 
other  in  Long.  SO"  ll'E.  and  L>>t.38«  'bi"S. 

ALLIUM,  a  genua  of  plants,  Ixrgely  culti- 
vnted  in  Indian  tiirdciis  end  alike  by. 
Kuropeans  and  Natives  eiteiisively  used  in 
food,  both  in  soups  Rnd  ns  vegetables  :  of 
this   genus,  Toigt.  nunes  tweuiy  three  species 


UHtiMof  the  •hsUot,  the  onion,  the  leA, 
■d  niHe  iriti  tuRim. 
ALLIUM  A8CAL0NICCM.    /mh.    The 


UliUkwM-" 


I  ShaUot... 


{biU  bs  town,  at  A»  eomnencement  of 
lb  niu.  in  M".  with  a  light,  rich  «oil  and 
Mfafilad  by  ditriding  the  jiiiteTeJ  looti, 
diiwill  give  »  crop  in  the  eoW  wither.— 
Tafl.  ((S,  Siiidea.  Hoxt.  ii.  U3. 

iLLTUilCEPA.    lini*.   ThpOoioii. 


..  BCKK. 

..    Cta. 
...    Bna. 

...  HtMD. 


...    S&MB. 

...  Tei- 


ftal— t         ...    K         Valli  gaddn       ...       • 

Cmnonlj  enltivated  all  orer  Indin.  Tht 
Wmqi  of  India  do  not  eat  the  onion,  re- 
ftimg  it  u  limilar  ta  mutton. 

iLLIUM  PORBUM.     »'.  The  Leek. 

loMMt Anu.  I  Komt Eom. 

fns Bna.    L«ek Eao. 

TNkT(ltkwoa...BtiBif.    Clundtu    Pkm. 

UM«r    ...    ofBT.ll 

Ciitintad  in  gardatu  in  Indii. 

ILLlUa  SATIVUM.    Linn.    Garlic. 

...     HtWD- 
BkWUg-pIItitl     ..Malat. 


tealnSnmT..    An. 

IlcHkwoQ  pw...    Bdb. 

Utat   Bsva. 


Sir      

HahnShud*    ...  Bami. 


dudnlnna ... 
VMai  pandn 
KU-ulU  ... 
VoLLuUi  ... 
TalUgftdda  ... 


.  SlHQH. 

.   Tut. 
...  Tit. 


hrfdj  ealtiTated  in  India  and  in  all  Atia- 
lit  Mnirie*.  ai  a  oondiment  for  food.  Oxrlic 
mi  ril,  Galied,  SttKaiin-Z  Telia  gadda  nana, 
Tb;  Oajar&nu^abr^BMlraaar,  Wtilla  poon- 
4o|niDfi,  Tak  :  U  onlj  me4icinal.  [t  i» 
dv,  (dpurlew,  limpid.  oQd  coiitaina  the  full 
•taiaftha  plant,  it  mijulit  ^  BVaifaWe  jn 
mdurj  for  thow  wJ>o  refcisli  the  flaTour  of 
Kditiu  their  dishn,  .but  tliia  will  »v\ile\n]y  bo 
IKU^t  extent  of  its  applioatiooi  ^^nce  it 
rlj  1^  Mtwideico^  ,?I  WkJ  iti'porUo,« 


OamiMMDOdifion        Karf. 
Cektia  „  ii««. 

Aehyrnthea    ^  ^''^ 

Csamwui  Coromandel  »nd  Cejloo,  ud4i 

(Kaint— ffoi-&  1.  678. 
UXO  HEKE6LF.  »j^'3!lfi&,  (?'  Peddi 

•aria.)  KajEMia  iambolaiw,    B.  U.  49i.  A. 

Ifrii^vkhhi^ediWelni*. 


ALLOOR,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  74" 
ftO^e.  ndUt.  19°Sf'N. 

ALLOOH,  a  town  in  ladia,  in  Long.  76» 
M'K.andLal.lT"  N. 

ALLOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76' 
M'  E.  and  Let.  23*"  46'  N. 

ALLOTLA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  »»* 
♦'E.  and  Let.  10"  35' N. 
ALLOWA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  9* 
53'  E.  and  Lat.  $7"  3'  N. 

ALLOYS.  Tlie  nativet  of  India  are  ao. 
qnaiiited  with  a  »ariety  of  alloys  for  mekbg 
meiisiU,  bells  and  oronments,  aa  with  coppet 
and  eIdo,  tin  and  lead,  betides  being  great 
worketa  in  coppfr  and  brus  for  the  iraiioua 
atenails  employed  for  doqiesLic  purpo«et,  Uid  of 
which  a  largo  variety  wm  sent  from  different 
parts  ot  India  to  the  wveml  eihibitiona  in  Eb- 
ropfl-  In  the  TrH,v«neore  State,  the  worlowi^ 
hf ve  beeu  ^ery  lucccfsful  in  their  fabricaUoD  ot 
atloya,  but  the  iugredient*  they  use  are  not 
known.  In  tha  distrtfA  of  Coimbatore,  the 
metali  employed  in  ihe  formftioa  of  alloy.a  arp 
ooppw— tine— tin-  (uni  le»d,  in  the  following 
proportion*. 

Copptr  lOpwt^fido  6  i-— Alloy  fahied 
at  4  annaa  per  ttir  of  S4  tola*  weight  and  i* 
«H(1  for  «11  purposea. 

Copper  10  parts,  tine  6 — Alloy  Tatucd  at 
S^Biiuat  per  teer,  somewhat  darker  thui  thp 
othrr,  but  coDsifi^red  eqi^nlly  useful. 

Copper  10— «»o  JQ— AJloy  Talked  at 
3  annas  the  aecr  consi4«red  tuf«ri9r  ift  thu 
othera,  but  ia  alfo  tp  onrraHit  iiae- 

Goppar  10-^14  SJ — A  beautiful  bell  me- 
tal  alloy,  valued  at  0  annas  the  seer,  fy 
used  for  the  same  porposes  as  the  othen. 

Oopptr  \  U — tin  i — tead  \ — ^An  inferior  look- 
iD)[  alloy,  but  employed  for  aimilar  purpoaes. 
Ttie  metula  are  all  imported  and  are  pro- 
eurable  at  the  following  prices  in  the  bazar, 
copper  per  seer  S  amus—^iue  1  anna  4 
pifr— tin  4  annas,  lead  1  anna  4  pie.  A 
reaael  of  No.  4  was  by  far  the  finest  of  thb 
leriet,  and  wken  gently  struck,  gare  out  a  fiue 
bell  sound.— Sojrfa  drU,  ^  o/  India,  pagt 
tn.— /-fW  Report*,  M.  B.  ^ 

ALL8PICE  ;  ^ipice,  Pinajalo,  v  Bay- 
berry  tree,  Sttgaia  ptmenla.  Thia  liirge  trae 
la«upp(M>olw  wkdtly'ofS.  Ameriei.  feut 
Ur.  lusoa  meutioiii  that  on  the  aides  o(m«i 
of  the  Uchert  «oantw«in  th«  ftAnnok  of 
Tarur,  1m  repeMdlv  ael  vttb  »  taa^  M 
never  aaw  it  t^Uier  {a  fMUt  a*  ftoarer,  whick 


wild   dofo  tree."    fbo 

young  branches  and  t^  leaves  of  this  teated 
very  atrongly  of  al|-apiae,  and  be  Miiaadersit 
a  Kngenia,  poasibly  K.  pimeota.  Allapicefa 
rarely   adulterateit,   o*iag,  fomUj  tA  ita  ^o* 
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ALLV,  Hind,  any  pooutceous  fruit.  See  Atoo. 
Alu. 

AUiU,  a  mnr  hide  used  by  tlie  BajpooU, 
witb  wiiich  they  cover  themselves  to  assert 
their  KUiia  to  h  diaputed  properU. — Culrtaau. 

ALLU.-(or  Ari!i«lu,)e«-(«a-Sao.)  Vm- 
paluro  Rcrqbiculatum,  L.  K-  i.  278. 

ALLU  BAUH-llHALl  (or  Pedda  bnch- 
ohali.  wtnuOvB  (Tii^amT.e.'j  BflBellfl  alba,  L. 

AT-HJGWA.BEE,  a  t.>wn  in  India,  in  Long- 
TS'O'  B.  and  16"  32' N. 

ALLUMHRK.     Sp.     Alum. 

aLLUME     It.  Alum. 
.    ALLUMPaUDE,  b  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
no  id'E  aaAUt.  11"  6' N. 

ALLUMPUOB,  Ihe  name  of  three  towna  in 
India,  one  id  Long.  B5^  5)'  £.  mid  Lat.  22" 
IS'N,,  buein  Long.  88'  1!'  E.  and  Lat.  23'* 
20'  K  end  one  in  Long.  91'>  62"  E. 
and  Lat  8S»  32'  N. 

ALLVND,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  76° 
82'E.  HndLal  U**  8i' N. 

ALLUNGWAS8,  a  lown  in  India,  in  Long. 
74'  29'  K.  and  Lai.  26'  !0'  N. 

ALLUK,  a  town  in  Indb,  iu  Loug.  78' 
8'  E.  L«t.  17«  IB  N. 

ALLY  BUNDER,  a  town  in  lodia,  in  Long. 
69"  SB'  E.  and  Lat-  84'  21'  N. 

ALLYGUNGE,  two  towna  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  79"  19'  E.  nnd  Lat.  28^  21'  N.  the 
otiier  in  Lonff.  87"  23'  E.  and  Lat.  22'  27'  N. 

ALUACEGU.     PoBT.     Uastic- 

ALUA(!10A.     8p.     Maalic. 

ALMAGE8IUH,  a  work  who*e  anlhor 
mentioned  the  Lar  Des,  from  the  tribe  of  Lnr, 
hence  the  Larica  or  Larice  of  tlie  Greeks.  Bee 
Indus,  Kerk.  Lnr.  Med.  Elliot. 

ALMAH  KOTE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
68"  28'  E.  Lat.  24"  63' N. 

ALMANACK.  Engl.  Janlri.  Hind.  Tliia 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  Thn  natives  of  Indie  have  arraiiK' 
ed  their  almanacks  on  the  tame  principles  a' 
thoae  oF  Europe. — Soantral  Pogage  avx  Inda 
Vol  I.  See-  III,  Ck.  XIII,  CAatJeid't.  Hindu- 
Kan,  p.  loO. 

ALMANDINB,  or:Piecioa«  Garnet  is  tbat 
variety  commonly  employed  in  jeweilery. 

ALHARTAOA.     Sp.  Litharge. 

AL.UA3.  Akab.  pB»a:  £Dsa,  ^Ju■Ui )  Dia- 
jnond. 

AL  UA8UI>I,  «  patronymic  'enmanis  itiven 
iorA^'l-HasM  Abi,  «nUiveof  Bagilad  «  gn-ac 
trafeller,  acute- obswrter  find  «r¥itfer.-  He  wan-' 
drred  to  Morotoo  and  Stiain  on  the  West  an/ 
eaUWards  to  Uhina,  through  all  the  maltome-.' 
das  and  iMnt  other  enuntries,  snd  ho  wrote  his 
traials  which  he  stvled  Hur<Ij-nl-Zabah  or  mea- 
ldawa.of  gtild.—.^Uof,  p.^  I«.  < 

ALMENDUA.  5f.  Anygd^w  .eanmuDii. 

ALMIDON.  .Sf.  Starch. 


Uiii.. 

Aa. 

Amsude... 

Almond.. 

...     ...Eno. 

Loi.. 

Msndel... 

..  Dot,  Uait. 

AajgdaU. 

Xam. 


ALUIRAH.     An  Anglo-Indian  term  frooi 
Post.   Almarinfao,  a  wardrobe. 
ALMISCAR,  PoBT.  Muak. 
ALUlZBLb:.  Sp.  Uuak. 
ALMOND. 

Aa.  I  Amsnde FB. 

Hd. 
,       ._  ...Lat. 

Ork.  3wai>.  I 
This  term  is  applied  to  tie  common  almond, 
Amygdalus  communis  :  to  the  Indian  al- 
monds, tha  fruits  of  the  Terminalia  catiippa 
and  Canarium  commune  and  the  almonds  of 
Gen.  xliii.  7.  ii.  have  been  thought  to_be  I^»- 
tachio  nuts,.  -  See  Amygdaliu. 

ALMOND  OIL. 
Badun-ka-tel    ...  Httcs.  I  B^amcottsy-yea- 
Badam  miukk  ...Walat.  \      nay, 
Rnughan^i-Bxdim  Pkrs.  |  Budama  viltulu 

Ingudi-.tul&m    ...  Sans.  |      nutie Tkl.- 

Thii  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  the  ani5-gdH]u8  coni> 
munis,  ia  not  wboU^y  an  anicla  of  imnort,  bu^ 
chiefly  ao.  The  almond  tree  isa  native  of  the  Hi- 
malyas,  end  is  abundant  iu  Cashmere.  'I'lie  oU 
is  colourless  or  very  slijjhily  yellow,  and  is 
congealed  with  difficulty.  It  is  obtained  for 
nxtive  use  in  India,  but  don  not  as  yet  form  a 
recognized  article  of  export.  Both  varieties 
of  almond,  bitter  and  aweel,  are  imported  into  - 
the  northern  parts  of  India  from  Ghoorbuud  an^ 
into  the  soutbcrn  parts  from  Ilie  Persian  Gulf. 
Accordinu  to  ^immonds,  tliere  are  about  86  ' 
ions  of  Ihia  oil  nnnuaily  imported  into  Bnl»in, 
the  price  being  about  Is,  per  Ih.  Bat  it  Is 
principnlly  tbe  produce  of  the  Arzo  tree,  forests 
of  wliich  grow  to  the  south  of  the  Empire  qf 
Morocco,  which  produce  an  exceedingly  hard 
spectea  of  almond.  Its  fruit  conaista  of  tw« 
almonds,  rough  and  bitter  Iu  mauufacturinj 
the  oil,  they  are  welt  rubbed  or  shiikeii  in  a 
conrsB  bag,  to  separate  a  bitter  powder  whicjt 
covers  the  epirteirais  ;  ihey  are  tlien  poundeS 
to  a  pHSte  in  marble  mortars,  and  the  paste 
subjected  to  a  press.  Tbe  almond  is  supposed 
to  contain  4S  p,  c.  of  oil,  but  Irom  Si  Ibit. 
only    1  lb.  0  oz.  can  be  extracted   by  the  ooU 

ETOcess  and  above  2  lbs.  if  heated    iton  pUtA 
e  used.  The  oil  of  almonds  is  the  basis  of  tJt«  ' 
great  part  of  the  liniments,  ointments,  and  pM*  ' 
ten,  of  the  Europran  pharmscists.     It  is  bowfc  ^. 
ever  little  used  in  Indian  pharmncjr,  the  oil  tt 
tbe  Besamnnr  orientale  answeritrg  perfectljr-  as 
a  aubstrtnte — at.  JlmjOU.  1842 -f~OiA  Ex, 
62.     SiiHMondi.     O'Sk-iugkHtt^.     - 
,    ALMOKA  in  lat.  89.35.  %  N  anrlL.  79-87. 
'9:  B,    a    hill  station    and  «anileriom    in  *t)i» 
iioith  of  India,  and  is  built  on  tbe  top  of -h  ' 
ridge    which    runs    enat   a<id    west '  at  cleva- 
lioDt  of  6,426°  to  &.&07  fttt  above-the  lerel^ 
ibe  aea.    It  is  the.  coital  of  the  Briliah  lUva- 
layan  province  of  Kamaon.     It  ia  3"  -=>-- 
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I  miles 


Imi  ffiini-tbH].  Government  BBUblishe^  a 
MitirDin  at  Iiohooghat  in  the  Almorah  hills, 
ipoiition  nniurpflsBed  in  India  for  galubrity  of 
[JimsUiiid  pirturesque  scenery  and  known  to 
iet^lt  beneficial  lo  the  European  constilu- 
im.  Unjor  DrummoTid  has  written  on  iti 
lAjnlieworw*.  A  sulphur  mine  whb  (iiacoTer- 
ditiplicecilted  Aina,  Rome  9  miles  N-  W. 
rfAlaori,  and  the  soil  of  the  reijjhbourhood 
iirjifW  quantities  ef  anltpetre.  It  pTOtnces 
p^ile,  copper,  and  iron— -&A(.  ftobl.  Etig- 
tiuM.  Dr.  Buiil'i  Calalogvr.  See  Kamaon  ; 
jiMiwM :  &>rFS  coecnlinua  ;  Tea. 

ALMS  and  Almsgiving  h^t  ever  taken  an 
npKUA  place  in  the  religious,  systems  of  the 
■orii  So  early  as  the  time  of  Mo»ea,  the  he- 
bntvere  eomoinnded  to  ^ive  freely,  and  to 
iW  iheir  bread  upon  the  waters  with  nn  ns- 
trnvx  ibit  illet  mnny  days  it  would  return  to 
ttnipin-  Inlhebu.lilbist,  hindu  and  maho- 
M^n  Ttlijiiong,  u  nlso  amoDgst  the  Bomish 
dratiins  it  is  not  only  good  to  nive  alms,  but 
tkiinaft  brstons  a  mfrit  on  the  individual 
Btifift*  are  pnerallj  delivered  with  much  open- 
w,  iji  luih  case  differing  from  the  itijuuction 
■  UiltbevTl  2.  when  thoa  doesL  thine  alme, 
ioKtioandalruraprt  before  thee.  Hindu  and 
■ikiiiitdia  soxercipna  bestow  mncb  to  ibe 
dnm  oftbeir  respective  fai'bs,  and,  annually, 
H  llw  Mahirram,  the  mahoraeilan  kinjja 
tttntiia  many  Sveds  on  permaneni  pay. 
BsM  nendieiaiB,  alike  bindus  and  buddhiat, 
■tMtalloved  (o  solicit  or  demand  alma,  but 
Imto^o  with  a  quick  aiep,  nod  with  or 
M I  lxl>,  through  the  streeU.and  without 
Htluttpt  whatBTer  is  thrown  into  theii 
irt.  And  lo  describe  a  child  as  of  an  unknown 
tiW,  ■  ipraker  will  any,'  who  can  aay,  who 
in*  the  moreel  into  the  bfg^'ar's  wallet. 
OUmsDiieii  humUly  as  1  Samuel  iiv.  8.  '  Give, 
IpnjiUc,  whalaoevercomelhtalhinehnDd,  to 
llj  wnnts,  and  to  thy  >on  David,'  a  mode  of 
■dditu  not  unfrequent  among  the  hindus 
*iH»bom  a  poor  man  often  says  to  a  rich  man, 
'Ok!  filber.  fill  the  belly  ofthy  son:  he  is  in 
ftmst'  But  the  hintlu  pilRTims  to  sacred 
*»•  ite  often  exactinir.  even  insolent,  and, 
faigkmely  so  to  Europeans,  will  sit  down  at 
Ifa*  and  refuse  to  stir  nnlil  their  day's  food 
hpKnandthe  mahomedan  fakirs  of  whom 
in  m  several  sects,  often  continue  to  dc- 
Mad  till  alna  be  Kiien.  The  bnddhist  own* 
faoti  *rt  the  least  clamorous,  but  so  oom- 
ptedj  ii  the  act  of  offering  16  tlieir  shrines,  the 
*rti«.dividnal  merit,  that  costly  gifts  can  be 
■oediUely  removed^  while  outside  the  great 
taflMBt  B^angoon  andPrpoie.such  vast  qusn- 
tlHo[  food  offeriuga  are  dnily  thrown,  as  to 
Wiiwiing.  AlUheaeclasaesbavedistingnish- 
■lihtainei,  the  bnddhUt  with  bis  yellow 
NWi  te  Undu  aanyati  or  Viragi  smeared  in 
83 
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lehes,  and  with  ochre  dyed  clothes,  and  the 

mahomedan  fakir  may  have  n  loin  ck>lh,  and  taj 

or  crown..     Amongst  them  alt,  are  many    true 

ascetics,  and  recently  in  1867,  a  hindu  devotee 

to  be  si-en,  who  bad,  at  thxt  lime  sat  for 

yebrs,    in    one   of  the  Ellora  caves ;  but 

e  are  amonfcst  them  also   many  impostors. 

,     See  Buddhism.  Fakir.  Pinjiapole.  Sany- 

asi.  Viragi. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  for  animals.  See  Pinjrapole. 

ALMUG.  The  wood  of  Solomon's  temple 
is  called  almug;  this  wood  is  aieo  mentioned 
in  the  annnls  ol  Ouezrmt,  as  thai  of  which  llie 
tt-mple  to  '  Adnath'  was  conatructed.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  fleets  uf  Tyre  frequent- 
ed the  Indian  coast :  Sandalwood  has  been  snr* 
miied  to  be  intended. — Tod'i  Raj<uika»,  Tot.  I, 
p.  282.    Harrit'  A'rtt.  Hut. 

ALNL'SNEl-ALENaiS.  the  Himalayan  Al- 
;Ier,  a  tree  of  Kuliu  and  Kangra,  its  harkia 
used  in  tanning,  and  its  wood  for  gun-powder 
charcoal-     The  Hindi  is  Kunch,  or  Koisb. 

ALNU3NITIDA.  Hind-  This  is  a  plant 
of  Kaghnn. 

ALUE,  The  aloe  belonea  lo  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Liliaceie,  'of  which 
there  are  many  species  sprpod  throu gh- 
oul India,  104  species  havintc  been  introduced 
into  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Society's  Garden, 
and  Voigt  ennmerBtee  49,  In  Arabia  says  Bur- 
ton the  nloe,  as  in  Egypt,  is  hnn^,  like  ti<e dried 
crocodile,  over  bousKS  as  a  talisman  Hgainst  evil 
spirits.  Borckbnrdt  bbsIbiSt  B'  «  motive  for  its 
being  planted  in  grava-jards,  thst  ils  Arabic 
nntne  Saber  (it  ia  also  called  Silier),  denotes  tbe 
patii'iice  with  wliich  the  believer  awaits  the 
last  day.  And  Lane  remarks,  "  the  aloe  thus 
hun<r  over  the  door,  without  earth  and  water, 
wiiriive  for  several  years,  and  even  blossom: 
hence  it  is  called  Saber,  which  signifies  pa- 
tience." In  India  it  is  hung  up  to  aitn>ct  eye- 
flies  and  mosquii OS  entering  a  room-  Burton 
bi-lievea  this  practice  to  be  a  fragment  of 
African  fetishism  and  mentions  that  tlieGallas, 
10  the  preient  day,  plant  aloes  on  graves,  and 
suppose  thst  when  the  plant  sprouts  the  de- 
ceased has  been  admitted  into  the  gardens  of 
"  Walt"  tbe  Creator- — Swtm't  Hlgnmaga  to 
Miwca.  Vol.  Ill-  p.  350. 

ALOE  FIBRE.    Pit   Fibre  of  Madras. 
Pita        TAM.iSita        T»M. 

-Aloe  Fibre;  Pita  Fibre  or  Pita,— are 
the  commercial  namea  given  in  Southern 
India  to  the  fibrea  of  the  Amencan  Aloe,  or 
Jgate  JmtricMa  ;  of  the  A  vivipera  or  bastr 
■rd  aloe,  tie  fibres  of  Fonrcroya  gigantea  : 
those  of  the  Adam's  needUs,  the  Yucca  gioriosa, , 
or  common  leaved,  and  Y.  aioefolia,  or  Aloe- 
leawd  Yucca,  and  Br;  HunUr  ^lao  mentions 
the  Y.  anguititolia,    Y.  tenaMSaima  j  filimwi- 
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toM  ind  T.  regia  ■«  cperies  jietding  fibTM«  to 
bU  ef  wbiob  perbRpi  the  Moiq  commercial  term 
is  applied-  Two  apcein  of  auate,  the  A 
AraerioBDa,  and  A.  vivipera,  bava  become  «o 
naturaliied  in  many  oountrie»  and  in  India  aa 
to  Hem  indigenous.  Tliey  era  bowever  not  yet 
suffidently  abundaiit  in  Souibe/n  India  lo  be 
employed  to  any  very  Krent  ejteiit  for  tliapro- 
dnctioii  Of  fibre,  but  hb  they  tnke  root  and  (trow 
reailily,  there  is  iiolbiiig  ta  hinder  tbeir  very 
ettemive  application.  Aloe  fibre  now  formt 
MB  article  of  eiport  fi  om  the  Weatern  Coaat  ; 
Xlieexport*  from  all  theproiincea  of  tbe  Ma- 
dtaa  Preaideitoy  of  hemp,  and  aloea'  hemp, 
during  the  three  yean  ]S32SS  to  1^4-55 
nUeaa  foUowa: 

gwt.       R». 

18S2-65  Hemp 7,773    81,018 

Do.  Aloea  ...  2,68*     27,U9S 

186B-54  Hemp 6.U2     27,113 

Do.  Aloea,  ...  3.A58     31.606 

X8M-55  Hemp ».3fl3     87,77e 

Do.  Aloes  ...     S36       3.243 

Total  Hemp 88.147  95,898 

Do.  Aloes' Hemp...  6,676  S0,^44 
The  expoTis  were  ohiefly  to  the  U"ited  King- 
dom, Bombay,  Cutch,  tiuierat,  SInde,  Bengal 
and  Indian  French  Ports.  Aloe  fibre  was  for 
several  years  empl"yed  in  the  Arsenal  at  Mad' 
rat,  ak  a  subalilule  for  Eaiiliah  hemp,  but  its 
liability  lo  rot  led  to  its  diManlinuance.  and 
the  Mse  with  which  it  is  cut  prevented  ita 
fimployment  aa  a  tow  for  paolinfc  ehot. 
la  Mexico,  however,  a  hi)fhly  priaed  thread 
ia  mannlaotured  from  iba  leaf  fibre  and 
made  into  the  ropea  uaed  in  their  minea 
aad  for  nets  and  riggiiii;  erf  ahipa.  Also, 
the  famoua  hammocks  of  PHnama  are  mnde  of 
Agave  fibre,  from  the  A.  perfoliala  (which  Dr. 
I^yle  deemed  identical  with  his  A  Indioi.)  Dr, 
Hunter  of  Madras  obtained  a  fibre  two  feet 
looft,  white  and  of  fine  quality,  which  reailily 
tookoolours.  HesAyslbattheA-  Amerirnna.or 
great  Amciioaii  bIob,  has  a  sliort  eilindrical 
woody  stem,  terminated  by  Ikihy,  spiny,  bluish 
graen  leaves  and  fluwrrs  uuce,  ou  a  till  flower 
stem,  SO  to  40  feet.  Tbe  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  contain  the  ligneous  fibres,  "  styled  Nita" 
thread,  useful  for  various  p^lrp6ael.  The  leaves 
alw  BOmetimAi  tight  feet  XUng,  one  foot  broad, 
■nd  five  inchfl  deep,  nhd  abhui^  in  iheae 
fibres  of  great  length,  and  lieJng  toU|{h  niiH 
dttrftblt,  tbeir  K{tarstion-is  effected  by  nritshing 
oi  bruiting,  atet^ing  in  Water,  and  afterward* 
beating.  In  applyiuft  them  fot  the  natiofae' 
tefe  of  fibres,  it  ia  very  easential  to  hnve  tbe 
M|t  reserved  «b  early  as  possible  aftef  fhe 
lAva  affi  cut,  and  with  this  vi«^  a  anioVed 
tender  pntaa  is  fbttnd  vary  effMoal  While  fte- 
quent  beating  removes   a  thiric  visoid  milky 


julos,  which,  if  alloired  to  renakt  after  dewinir* 
imparts  a  itiffnees  to  the  fibre.  Several  very  fair 
sample*  were  exhibited  at  the  Madraa  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  soft,  p.iant  and  of  f!Ood  sirenyCh 
with  some  serviceable  lioor-matamanufiaotured 
in  pnt.ierna  from  colored  fibrei.— 'Jf.  S  J-  H-  o_^ 
18BG  RBd  1S67.  Vn.  Royit.  RiddM.  Bn»U^. 
Balfiiur'i  Gnnmereial  i'rodmclt.  Simyumtl*. 
Fa^lhur.  See  Aloe  perfoliate,  Agave  Americana. 
Agave  vivipeni,  Fourcroya  gij^ntea:  luce* 
Aloefolia  Y.  glorioaa. 

ALOE  INDICA.    BofU. 

perfoliata.    Roxb  if.  Ifl7. 


ahriio-knmiri 

.    Baso. 

Kadeukka  k>t«- 

Mok       ,,. 

.    BCBK. 

vala Malkav.. 

Indian  itiM 

.     Bno. 

KuD.arika        ...  SrtvaM. 

KanwA... 

.     Dm. 

Kattale TA.K. 

OU-koiaar      . 

.      HlHP. 

KaUtHhds Tmi,.. 

ahigowtr 

K'lamaBda „ 

UiuTun 

'.MalIt. 

Oibra... 

.•'..  . 

Ii  has  Favgt  reddish  flowers,  it  i*  comuioa 
in  dry  rituHttons  in  the  North-west  of  India,  nnd 
is  probably  the  source  of  some  of  the  commbn 
sloes  tnlusHbhir)  of  the  bsiars-  This  Aloe  h 
chiefly  planted  lo  form  hedfterows,  and  mnkeA 
an  excellent  fence.  It  flowers  >n  tl«  rsiii*,  smd 
the  Stenfi  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Tilt  leavei  make  a  good  codmon  cor- 
daf[e,  or  rope,  used  for  mats.  fte.-^~1'he  fibre  is 
two  feet  long,  #hite  and  of  fine  quality,  and' 
readily  takes  colours.  The  pulp  is  eateii  hj 
the  natives,  after  having  been  rarefiilly  ami 
repeatedly  ivsshed  in  cold  water :  they  geiM^ 
rallv  mix  It  with  a  little  sugnr  and  reckon  ft 
66.>'ting.  Jin*lie't  Mai.  Med.  p.  360.  O'Skaugk- 
»t»»g,  p.  66!!.  fir  HuHttf.  Madrat  JM.  J'mr. 
Rufiorlt.  ^oigl.  G6f.  Roxb.  ii.  107. 

aLOE  LITOltALIS.  KKnk. 


Moi-ambar    .. 

Aa. 

niu-Wftttan.      ...MAi^xir, 

Sabr        ... 

Sibr        PttMi 

KOmari 

...Bmo. 

Bol-siidi     * 

Bibr  ...     ... 

.Earn. 

Twf  SocolT „3a.. 

B<»4ide  A:oa 

...Eho. 

Small  Alo,  ... 

Sirrughn..       ..      ...     „ 

CboU-kuiwar 

...DtJB. 

Sirrn  KaMiUy       ,.      ,, 
CLmna  kal..fe.o*»..T»,. 

.-HlHD. 

Jtiitm.  ...     „. 

...HWD. 

Bbttlsm    „ 

A  reddish  leaved  spoeie*  mowing  near  tli« 
cohbI  and  plentifully  at  6spe  Gomorin  ^nrt  irtf 
neighbourhood.  It  .vtelda  t^od  aloea.  Ink  m 
prepared  from  its  jaioe  aiid  its  pulp  wixeil- 
with  <1um  ia  lar((el;r  used  in  eonjuncli vitis. 
/farikf.  Drmf.  Uttf^l  fianU.  Bioadmoad. 

ALO£^. 


Sibr  aba  S»ka...    Ak. 

Oakan>:Ahw4ui: 

Hmibat      „ 

.alao  AUveh ..  U.aiAT. 

MuiMubw...     .^      „ 

K.ta«h»...      .„M«^i,. 

Pikroa „ 

Mok     PtT^ 

Sibbar    dso  Sbl 

Si«ll       FtW. 

Co»atili» OTBam 

8.W _ 

BiUar     aMa  ...  Bif*. 

KataariKa  »    ...Bbsbl 

Ah-.     ., 

C4friJ)o)*iB      ...  Ta«u 

HuBsmUr...     ...  I>UK. 

Unssunbnm      ..    rSi 

An*    also    Btffi 

alsoHuaibbar.Hiao. 

ALOES  WOOD. 

IhR  in  Muy  aftatm  of  Uie  iioe  from 
ilU  Aloa  ti  kaom  lo  be  obtained,  but  Ibe 
Htbmm 

LJb\wautM.  £m.    Abymitn. 

iK^Kt,  Znt.  SjQ.  of  A.  vaiiegitA 
Imk 

L  BuMmm,  PeniBnih  of  UHm. 

L  Mika,  ifMcS.  S.  W.  Iniia,   Byu.  F  of 

1  inpcfoiiuit- 

Ivegtrioi,  Lam,     BoootDra. 

k.  ifie/U,  nuM.    G«peof  Good  H6pri,  fad 

ilM  raiguii.  lam.  Aloes  is  tbri  bift:ei>, 
iinn,ini|iiiiilrrt  jrT  -f  th6  leaVet  aitd  \x 
levied  hUi  Enitlaiid  undflr  tbe  vaiUe*  of 
iMnrat,  EMt  Indim  or  HepfttiBi  Batb«- 
ta^  Cipe  kA  Caballine  doM  ;  tlie  wenga 
kpvUhuBg  about  6,&39  tout  Hi  1E41  and 
Utl  hthefour  vean  1853-53  to  1SS6-56, 
SAHt^Mrtid  510  ctvt.  vulueU  xtBi.  4,097, 
■1  inporlcd  in  the  lut  year  lo  ittt  v-alite  of 
lk.^686.  Id  Ihe  vear  1853,  BAtrin  impon- 
d  Is  Ike  nicnt  d  33,^33  Iba.  of  aftiea  and 
■Hwilui  157,606  Iba.  to  tlie  variou*  conii- 
tfiitfSiropB.  'lbs  (malHy  of  ttM  product  ia 
^•Rtll;  BMHt  dependent  on  toil,  c>limate, 
H  fRfintion,  tban  on  any  specific  differeiK-e 
btH|luL  Tbe  licit  kind  ia  obiatoed  by 
■khf  tnutene  incisiona  tfarouuh  tbe  leaves, 
alilkinD);  tbe  juioe  to  drop  out.  This  is 
ttifMd  lo  drynns  by  a  gieutle  beat.  Dip- 
f^OeVmin  hot  water  fioilitiites  tbe  ffow 

('ikjne.-O'Aitai^ivRtiy,  86S.  Cbmmtrm&l 
^Mat  ffShmgk'**^,  Bt*9-  Pharmae. 

oat  SOCOTORIKA.  Soeolorina  aloe. 
iMiRef  tbe  island  of  Soootn,  laavea  mi- 
"'eh  tentltd ;  iowen  Km-let  at  tbe  b«sr, 
pkklhtBiiddte,  {TReo  at  the  point,  tields 
mWh  »le«*,  also  the  trae  krpatie  and  Mth 
*'itM.-ff8kaMgkMeuf,  fagt  664. 

AOIBPICATA.  A  native  of  tbe  interior 
"fcCtpe  of  Good  Ifope,  leaved  dlatantly 
Msl,  *i(k  •  few  White  spots,  ihe  flowers 
^ik\^rf]iA'kanC3.~Cf»kavgkma*3,page 

U0E8  WOOD.    Mm  :  tbe  Zign  AlMa. 


ALP  AitftLAif. 

AtOSXtLbif  AGAttOCllUjI,  a  nali*e 

if  tHe  Jloluccaa,  Cocbfn-Cbiafi'.    Tbe  wood  iij 

ntber   harcf,  iu   frHBmmls  of  about  one  cul)it 

in   length,   obtuse,    furrowed,    heavy,    mnTblctl 

ashy  snd  broWa,  ahiuiiiK,  brittle,  very'  resinous  ; 

odour  weal  but  agrecBble,  iuerea'sed  on  rrieiion« 

and  vtry  strong  on  burning   tbe  wood  ;  flavour, 

aicreeiibte,   balianio   and   sli}:htiy   bitter,   and 

irritatinK  to  the   throat.     No  analysis   ii   on 

ird  of  ihii  sulistancc;  it  is  only  £ao»n  as  ai 

iosity   iu   liiurope,   but  in   the    Kast  it   ia 

deemed    an   invaluabl'e    touic    and    slimulaai 

remedy,   a   delicious   perfume,    and   becoming 

oiTrrin^  far  religious  ceremonies.— O" &(.;),  Sll 

Uoj/.  p.    286.    Sre   Aloes  wood  :    Calambeg, 

£sgl;-wood.     Lign-Btoes. 

ALONSOA    GEANlllPLairA,  called   fb« 

maskdower,"    an   ornsmeutal  plant,  scarlet, 

sily  cultivated  in  riuh   mouftl  and  multiplied 

by  cuitinjfs  or  seed. — SidieU. 

y  b  y  1   Cerasos  caprooiaiH. 

AIiOOBOA.  A  ntber  aoft,  codras.  open* 
gndiieil,  but  uot  verv  Ikht  O-yloa  wood. 

ALOO  BOKHARA.  Gvz.  Hind.  tiu. 
1 J  larf  y  T    Prunella. 

ALOB.  The  former  capital  of  8inde«  tew 
the  lite  of  whieb  the  Iildu«  ho*  flow*.  I'be 
ruina  are  aaid  to  be  Mar  Bori. —  Ur.  imti'W 

ALOTflfA  CITBIODORA.  Orl. 


s%*t 


.    . Ob. 

i(tktt>M)...Biut. 

EST*  ■"  ;■  ^ 


aabulai  „. 
Ayllil  .» 
Kanghil  . 
Bala-gani-. . 
AJUr-faoIa 


...EOYPT.  T 


m  Ktaral  ^radvct  is  repeatedly  mentioli- 
•tttb  OU  Tesunent,  in  Mum.  xv*.  6 : 
"» "ii.  17 :  t».  iIt.  8  :  Cant  for.  U  ,  .•  a 
y*  peribme.  It  is  posaibia  that  ibe  aub- 
**l  Bit  with  in  oommerce  ia  obtained  from 
fJftsB  one  plmt.  See  ^alloc^um  ;  Aqoi- 
'''"•MiylDni  Calimbeg,  Eagle  wood ;  1^^ 

*«<•.  lUBCwit, 


Lippta  oitriodora. 
Verbena  triphylla. 


Xik. 


L'Hfr. 

Muebmteemed  for  thd  deliKhlfu)  frtmaim 
of  !(■  leaves,  and  is  much  dvftiTnted  in  fi,t^ 
deoa,  Kenrrallj  tbiivin^  well.-^ f'or;^,  471. 

ALPANf.  MalBal.  Bragantia  Wallichii. 
— SyoKii. 

ALPHABET,  st  preBi>ut  the  HiuduilJini  of 
TTrdu,  the  Panjabi  and  the  Persian  are  Written 
and  printeil  in  the  stime  characirr,  hut  tbe  .^^ra- 
bic,  Bengali,  Bnnnes^,  Canareee,  Chinese,  (7u- 
zTflti,  Hindi,  UtilirHtia,  MslHysUin,  Malay, 
BiHmcse,  8inKhale»e,  Tariin]«  ann'Teluga  mieail 
distinct  tongues,  each  writteir  anil  printed  in  a 
separate  character.  Iu  the  South  of  India,  tlie 
Arubio  numerals  bare  bMD  |eiMr»ltT  introduc- 
ed into  Ouvemment  notoUntif.  Thi«  was  lbs 
recommeu'lBUon  of  3ir  Erakine  Perry,  lusd  it 
has  been  suppoiad  possible  to  6ee  the  BomaR 
and  Italian  (character  for  the  other  longu^a  and 
doubtless,  it  is  quite  possible  ,io  do  so,  but 
another  generation  wili  seo  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  India  using  English  wiih  very  liitU 
knowledge  of  iheir  respectiTO  aioiher  bsngiiw. 
ALP  AltSLAN,  a  her*  hatd  in  Persiu 
slory.  Ha  was  a  Soljttk  Tart«^  Ha  was  the 
son  oTTogrul  Beg,  and  wliat  liubomed  was  to 
his  Samanid  stuerain,  Togrul  Beg  was  to  bis 
^5  ^"~  ~  O^ 


ALPINIA  AnaiNTUCA. 

■OB,  Tc^rnl  Beg  tidiievfld  ta  indqiendeiit 
kingdom  in  Persia.  Hie  sbD,  Alp  Arslan,  ex- 
tended it.  He  wna  ■  cotemporary  of  Beber- 
He  ruled  the  KirjiMa  Kazzflli  and  could 
bring  300,000  men  ioto  the  field.  He  ovef- 
tlirew  the  kalirat,  and  reigned  from  Ballad. 
He  followed  the  Euphraiea  ipilo  Georgia.  -In 
iha  ijeifimiinK  of  the  Slh  Oentury  of  ihe  Hijra, 
the  Suljuli  Tttftar  appeared  in  Khorflsaan,  and  in 
ten  yean,  wrested  it  from  ihe  house  of  Gbaziii. 
It  waa  ceHed  to  Alp  Araelan  and  foTined  a  pari 
of  the  Seljukide  dominions  until  tlie  extinction 
of  that  race  about  160  years  F'<wt«riof 
Tognil  Beu'a  havini:  assnmed  the  title  of  Em- 
peror.—C^c.  0/ /nrfia,  S»;»;).  \l.p.iH,  La- 
thanii  ffalioHOlUie*  of  Europe  II.  75. 

AhPK&VB,  a  prawn  comiaoa  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

ALPH0N3EA  LUTEA,  S.  /.  and  T.  Ura- 
ria  lutea,  Roxb.  II.  666,  Corr-,  W'.  and  d. 

HutI       Til.  t  Chiri  duddup  ...     Tsl 

HuvtI     „     I 

A  fine  tree  ol  the  moantaina  of  Oriaia,  of 
Silhetand  A«a.— ffooivr /.  «t.  TAont. 

ALPHONSEA  VEHTBICOSA,  B.  /  H.  T. 
tTvaria  ventricosa — RoaA,  ii  658- 

A  benutiful  tree  of  Chittagong. — Hooker /J. 
el.  Ihont. 

ALPHONSEA  ZETLANICA.  ff.  /.  rt,  T. 
ftuatterin  acutifolia.  Wall  Uvarin  lutea.— fl^. 
^  A.  A  branchy,  leafy  tree  nf  Tranvaneore 
and  Courtaltoni.— flboiw^.  el.  T/jon. 

ALPINIA,  a  neous  of  tlis  ZinKiheraceee,  all 
of  il'era  yielning  nromaiic  fruits,  and  several 
of  the  plants  beinit  wholly  srfmHtic.  Voiiit 
ennnierates  11  and  Boxlmreh  19  apeeiea,  and 
Wight  in  leones  Hj^urea  A.  tiltnirhna,  calcaTate, 
nutans  and  Hh*edii,  aome  of  them  have  been  re- 
moved to  othnr  gpeciea,  A.  anguatiraliuni  is 
tiaiil  to  be  of  Madagascar  and  the  Uauntius, 
and  A.  aromatica  is  named  na  n  plant  of  the 
eas'ern  valleya  of  Bengal,  the  ftuit  of  which  is 
ofien  aold  as  cardamoma.  Alpinia  porrectn, 
Wall,  from  China,  and  A.  apicala,  Soxb.  from 
Sumatra,  may  nlao  be  noticed. 

ALPINIA  ALBA,     S.-e  nalaiigal. 

ALPINIA  ALLUGHAS,  Roscoe. 


This  la  found  in  Coromande),  in  ihe  S.  Con- 
ctn,  in  the  Kotnh  jun(;1fl  marshes,  in  the  eatuary 
of  thelrawaddi,  at  Serampore,  in  Silhct,  Assam. 
II  lias  large  and  beauti fully  rose  eolored  in- 
odorous flowers,  iiB  roots  are  aromatic— iliuj. 

i.p.  «i),  yoigi.  570.  e«.  Med.  np.  p.  171. 

•  ALPINIA  AURANTIACA,  tP,Ul.    A  na- 
tive of  Singapore, 


ALPINIA  HUTICA^ 

ALPINIA  BRACTEATA,  SoaA.  1$3. 

A  Boxburghii,  Street. 
This  is  one  of    the  smallest  of  the  India 
Alpinias.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  partA  ol 
Bengal,  and  is  founil  st  Chappedong  in  'I'en- 
nassrrim.     Its  flowers  are  white,  with  a  criiD'' 
son  yellow  lip.  /tosA.—Ht.  Foigt.  571. 
ALPINIA  CALCAKATA.  Roscoe. 
Alpinia  cernnsi  Siin4. 
Reuealmia  calcarata,  Andk, 
„  erecta,  kedovh, 

A  native  of  China,  has  large  white  flowcra, 
their  lips  coloured  with  dark  purjile  vrini  oB  a 
y^low  ground. — ifoici.   t.  69.  Voigl.  571. 

ALPINIA  CA&DAHOMUK.  Roxb.  Syn. 
of  Etettaria  cardnmomum,  Hahiii.  See  Carila- 
mom,  alao  Elettaria. 

ALPINIA  GHINICNSIS.    See  Galangal. 
ALPINIA  GALANGA,  8mt. 
Marsnta  galanga,  Linit. 


Amomum  gulanga,  Xoar. 


hahhara  vusha,  &kinl. 


Enluyoga      ... 

Dbamula 
Tikshna  mrila.. 

- 

SugnDda  yog*.. 
K-luwal.        ... 

Pirro-aretet  I  ... 

StMon. 

TiK. 

Enlanjan  ...     An.  Hind. 
Kiiluijsn...BBNO.  DuKH. 

Looaa    Bowered 

Alpiuia        ...       Emq. 
Qr«ater  OaliDga        „ 
Psn-kl-}aT      ...       DcK. 
Chitta-ratta    ...NalEal. 
Sii^adha.vacha.     Saks. 

A  native  of  Sumatra,  ciilliv^'ted  in  the  Indian^ 
Archipelago,  Ifohiccaa,  Oocfain-China,  Biiiga- 
porp,  Peuang,  CljiitagonE,  Travancore,  tha  8. 
Concen,  Chiitagong.  /  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
tulMrsslightiyaromatio  end  bitter,  the  rool-atock 
more  so,  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  They 
itinititutB  the  irua  gaiHiiga  major  roota  of  the 
druggists,  and  arr  naed  Tor  the  same  piirpoaes  aa 
gingcf.  It  haa  a  fnint  aromatic  smell  and  etrong 
pungent  Isate,  wiih  anme  bitterneai,  pungency 
and  acridity,  on  which  account  it  haa  fallea, 
into  some  disuae,  though  in  18G0.  61  to&B 
were  exported  from  Canton,  value  2,880  dollara. 
—Roxl).  i.  59.  Foigt  570.  ^ini-lie.  Big.  p. 
78A,  O'SA.  652.     SimMoiid'i  Uit/*l  Piamli. 

ALPINLAMALACCENSIS,Ro8coe. 

Haranta  Uataooensis,    A»r. 
Oalanga  „  SnmpA. 

Renealma  Snmatrana,    Donii. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas  end  Chittafrcmg  ; 
a  beautiFul  stalely  plant :  with  large  pure  trUu 
flowers,  their  lins  orange  crimson. — JEoxA.  *.< 
164.  Foifft.  i7i. 

ALPINIA  MUnCA-  Borf.  A  natirc  of 
E'enang,  haa  large  .flowera,  with  lips  erimaon' 
yellow,  and  orange  edited. —Roxd,  167.  fo^, 
571, 

'  --  -o- 


JtLSOPHILA  SPINULOSA. 

iLPISIA  NUTANS.  Riscoel 
Kctiatlmift  duUds,  A»dr. 
OJobbft  „         .  Unm. 

H  sytvpstria,  XumpA, 

Zerombet  s^aoioaoiUi^ae;. 
hmf  *''""fi       it-T"   I  Coatas  9ierumb*t...PKRB. 
t^pmgp BuRK,     Kodttis^-flowerod 


Alui 


I  lll&cf 

TIbi  retj  beautiful  pl^t  is  ■  native  of 
Ik  Kutcra  Archipelago,  ii  fuund  on  the 
Ui  itftke  Salwyn  aad  at  Silhct  and  Co- 
nawkl.  Ciiltivalinl  in  gnrdi^Qa  :  was  bro<it(bl 
b;  Di.  Irvine  from  Toiilc  to  Aj'meer  :  tha 
lotni  ire  beautiful,  and  the  vbole  plant 
nfagiviC  lika  the  cflrdatDom :  the  aeedt  do  not 
Bpa.  lit  leaves  .&c  when  bniiaFd,  have  a 
ttiMgiBtU  oT  caniamoioa,  and  (hua  are  some- 
>•«  urneil  Ilaehee  or  Funng  chbmpa. — 
IhL,.  6i.  Vv^t.  £71.  Qenl.  Medi.  Top, 
lit. 

ALPTMIA  ROSCOENA,  Rtm.  and  8ch. 
L  bncteata,  Booooei  not,  Roxb. 

A  Mlive  of  Cbiaa. 

ILKNiA  bESSILIS.  Kqn.  S;d.  of 
lcBp<erit  filanga.     Lirni- 

aUSDX.  Tkl.  tstrfos  Dolicbo*  Sia- 
■n.  Lin. 

ALSAftA,  for  many  ;ear«  OkhHmnndel, 
fcft,  D«iii»,  Umrryli,  Korinar  were  quite  tin 
""■--  iniBdii,  but  they  have  rectntly   been 


ALSTAOUERIA.. 

ALTAMOHA.  Turkish,  literally  fed  atamp. 
A^nt  midoi  the  seal  of  the  former  priticea  of' 
Hindiutnn  recSgnised  by  the  Rrilish  as  oonfer- 
ring  a  title  lo  rent  free  land  in  perpetuity,  here- 
ditary and  tracsfernble  frum  itennraliun  to  geiie> 
ratioti.  In  reality,  such  were  never  so  treated 
but  inTHriiibly  resumed  as  occasion  demanded.  - 

—in/ton.   m. 

ALSTONIA,  D  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Apocynareee,  of  A.  macropUylln  and  A, 
Bpectabilia,  Peuaii^  trees,  of  the  rormer  with 
larite  while  flowers,  nothing  is  known,  and 
equally  little  of  A.  nrriifolia,  a  Nepaul  shrub 
nnd  A.  venenata  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  ihe 
last  belnff  Boxburiih'a  Echitea  venenata. 

ALSTONIA  OLEANDHIFOLIA.  'Syn.  of 
AUtonia   f<:\u\»r\i. 

ALSTONlA  SCHOLARIS,  R.  Br.  Don. 
A.  Oleiutdi'ifolia,  Lodd. 
Ecbitea  BchoUris,  Linn. 


...AsUK.  I 
.     ..-.  Bom. 

...BUBM  I  ; 


Ayugma  chaddB....&AirB. 

Septa-piina... 
Ir-ill«7-pftlii  .. 
Bvok  Atl«De 


...Mahb.  I  Eda-knia-arit 


...Till. 
...Anolo- 

SlMOO. 

...Th., 


...MALIA.L. 


PRla-gBTDda... 
Eda-kuta^sli 


LntuMk  ... 
Clutin 

Shaitan  ..  ,. 
Lit-btnk  '.., 
Hori'kowaD... 
SMwin... 

PaU 

Uukambala 

RDkit*.nni  gwa...SuaH.  | 

Ajogma  pamu Samb.  .| 

M...M-   >.uu  ^1...     u».i.  .~~ -V..-        This  consiiierable  looking  Iree  prows  in  lh» 

ptl  i.  ^rie^7ndlI''83ranil''"Katlyawar  j  Moluccas   Bengal,  in  the  vale  of  Baw.lri,  Aa- 
jafotflllBd   8upp    II  sam,in  thehilly  parts  of  tiie»outhll.oukan,and 

AWL    HixD.    LinumUBitatissimura.  to  a  very    large  siie  in    Oeylon.     !n  Cry  Ion  it 

UmmiK.  a  aenua  of  ferni,  species  of  "common  up  toan  elevaUon  of  3,0(JO  f«t.  In 
»«4  War  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  '  *'«"'"■»  «"'!  Sunda  u  i«  not  very  common  ;  but 
SjMl^  Ortan.  I  ^'"'"'^  "^'■''  '''°  ghats  above  and  below  of  great 

I  siEe.  Ii  ifl  also  found  in  the  Tratancore  foreata, 

!  in  Eurmab  F  and  in  Assam.     It  seeniB  to  bo 
known  lo  the  Malay  race,  the  excellent  boards 
or  thin  planks  it  affords  being  uard  by  their 
5ll'olHBrt-makera~ieBW^»  '"''■  ■^*-'^->    el^il'lf"  »"<* '•yhiidren    in  CejIon  and  in  the 
nih.p.  184.  Indian  Peninsula    to  write   their  lessona  on, 

hence  ita  name.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in 
a  milky  juice.  Its  wood  ia  white  and  cIom 
grained  but  rather  ccarse,  and  in  Assam  i* 
much  prised  for  beama  and  light  work  such  as' 
boxes,  trunks,  leabbarda.  Sec,  It  is  valuable 
for  the  turning  lathe  and,  in  Ceylon,  ia  naed 
for  coffina.  It  is  as  bitter  aa  gentian,  and  it 
possessed,  it  is  said,  of  similar  virtues,  Tba 
bark  is  a  powerful  tonio  and  a  fine  medicine  iu' 
bowel  complaints  :  Dr.  Oibson  of  Bombay  hu 
found  it  userni  as  a  febrifuge,  he  pnblitbed  «i 
account  of  its  qualitlea  about  twc  yMra  ago  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  ;  he  gave  it  in. 
linolura. — Imd,  j*hm.  Mtd.  Set.  fur  Aptil 
ISSfl,  p.  397,  tr:  Maiox,  Hogg't  VtgtUtbU 
Kingdom.  ITt^iil  PlawU.  Dr.'Gibion.  Fuut,  p. 
526.nK.BM.pt.Zcyl.p.\9S.' 

AL3TA0UERIA,     a    genua  of    flowering 


ilSOPHILA  KXCEL8A.    The  tree  fern 

tlVtriA  Ithind,  measures  furty  feet  in  height, 

■■dbiiaisgiiiBcient  crest  of  frondes.     The 

Upwikta  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  string- 

abiset-makera — KepptVt  lad.  Jt-eh., 

ftp.  184. 

ilfiOPHILA  niGANTEA,  »'aff.Tbe  Tree- 
*»ofCejbn  occurs  at  Darjeling,  in  Bikkim 
■Mdiatelj  below  6,G0O  feet,  it  is  a  widely 
'(Moled  plant,  cotBUOii  to  the  Himalaya, 
W  Nepal  eaaiwud  to  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
w^r  and  Cejion,  and  it  aeceuda  nearly  to 
l^taintiM  outer  Himalayns,  of  this  Dr. 
Baste  .HIT  bat  one  apecies  though  another 
9j  jiadiu  01  dtalinci  species  grows  at  the 
Watlke  onterrange.  It  is  far  more  common 
ta  At  spinaloaa  fiom  the  level  of  the  plains 
ll(MOh.rlevation,  and  is  found  as  far  south 
•J»»*^fl«»*«r,  Vol  1.  p.  110  and  142. 
■iHi»aUj»  J  Tree  Fern. 

.  AIBOPHILA  SPIHULOSA  is  the  "  Puftjik" 
*tti.^«bsa,  who  eat  the  lolt  watery  pith  : 
PMK  f«B  f(''°"*  >"  Sikktm,  abundantly, 
*  MSl  Bcpgal  ind  the  Peninsula  of  India. — 

«*^»  Bim.  Jonr.  rol  II,  p.  13. 
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plaoU  of  th»  Natoini    Qnt«  .  A^-WjllV*"' 


r<i1tiTal«d  in  Indian  piiimbi.tititbm>if.r— 
foigt.     596. 

ALTAI,  a  gnti  moqnUin  .ohaia  on  tha 
west  or  Asia,  between  whioh  and  tk«  Hima- 
bya  is  tbe  vast  trKot  o^  pasture  Unds  on 
which  Trom  time  immcmoriii!  the  nomsdea 
of  High  Alia  have  Ted  their  floclis,  and  multi- 
plied into  those  hordea  (Urdu,  Turki,  camp) 
which  from  timo  to  time  bxre  swept  jnto 
Europa  an<l  into  soiithein  and  aaatem  ^is. 
The  soDtheru  moaotaiDi  of  the  Altai  chain 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines-  Indeed 
aUai,  in  Uo^igal,  signifies  gold.  And  the 
same  ma;  be  snid  of  the  oh^in  of  the  Khigan, 
which  separate*  Hongolia  from  Qaouria. — 
TimkuKtii"!  Jouneg  to  Peiug,  Fol.  II.  p. 
S84.  See  also  Gjro.  of  Ind.  Supp.  Jl.  Arian*. 
Ixdia  p,  p.  313.  3Ii,  31G.     Koikes. 

ALTAB,  a  sacrad  plaoe  inside  Jewish  and 
christian  churches,  and  probably  kepi  formerly 
in  the  opeu  air,  and  duly  revercDced  in  tbe 
present  eastern  mode  alluded  to  in  Psalm 
Tkyr'i.  6.  'Bo  will  I  oompats  thine  altar.' 
Tiiia  is  a  mark  of  reapeot,  oommon  among 
hindoos,  and  buddbiata,  orovdt  of  whom  may 
be  seen  morning  and  evening  oircumambuUtiflg 
thait  temples,  from  right  to  left,  lyith  their  right 
bands  towards  the  temple.  The  hindus  call 
thi^  Pptdaohtni,  and  it  is  «  reverential  act, 
which  they  sometimes  also  perform  to  men. 
3iahomedans  also  circumambulate  but  only  the 
KJ^ba  at  UrcoH,  which  enclose^  the  Hsjnr 
us  Biah,  or  Black  Stone  that  is  beliuved  to 
ksvft  fallen  with  Adam  Trom  paradise  (Pari- 
deiih,  fairy  laud),  but  in  their  religious  poetry 
tfiey  often  all;ide  fo  if^  as  in  the  words,  from 
tjie  Peraitin,  K^ompnaa  thou,  the  kaaba  of 
lb;  beiHTt,  ir  thou  hast  a  heart. 

AliT^^SH.  This  emperor  succeeded  to 
tbe  Patau ibrou,  in  1210.  Heoompleted  the 
qw^ueit  of  the  greatest  part  of  Hiniloostan 
piopw,  M^  Appears  to  nave  been  the  first 
ipiUioiBMdaa  that  msde  a  conquest  of  Bengal, 
tlv  gtfjrHumwt  of  which  was  from  tliis  Inne 
hattgwed  ou  one  of  the  reiaDiog  emperor's 
•one.  It  fras  during  his  reiga  (1S21)  that 
Cbangis  Khan,  among  his  extaiisi^e  conquests 
(perhaps  tbe  greaiest,  pf  bdv  conqueror  in 
bistory)  aeeomplisbed  uat  of  tbe  empire  of 
Qhisrti,  patting  an  en^  to  tb^  dynasty  of 
Kharasm,  whteh  tbti  ocoupiail  i^X  throne  and 
drinng  tttfere  him  the  ^ufottunatp  Jalali.  son 
of  tbs  jmigniog  emperor  ;  who  awam  the 
Indus  to  aToid  bis  fury.  Oyngig,  hpifefer,  left 
IUn4aaatan  undistuijKil. — ^fii^ttf.*  iSt-i'ir, 
f.  iWiti. 
ALTISN^irraBBASESSILIS,  fL  B^qpm. 

AAbyrantbas  triaiidra,  A«Tfr.  W-  JUMdr-' 

Alteruantheca  tnaudra. 

J,  repens. 

niece  breum  seaaile, 
Hadana-gantialisl'onna-gsBtlknDi.,,  lai. 


AJ-ir. 

In  nanj  parts  of  the  oonntry,  a  oomnH 
annual  but  greatly  priced  ss  greena  by'tba 
natives.  It  fdls  at  a  high  prioe.-r/s^hgr. 
Folj/I.  F.  318.  A  campestris  717.  and  A. 
sessilii,  7S7,  are  fisured  in  Wight's  loones. 
&ee  Vegetables  of  Bouthani  India. 

AXTH£A  ALHUOAB.    See  Khabsji. 
Althssa  ofilcinalia.  Z*»». 

OninuuTe Fa.  |  Qnl  kbTV....      ..Horn. 

Althais  of  DioB Ga.  I 

This  Is  a  iiative  of  Europe  and  of  Caibmcre. 
and  used  precisely  as  the  marah  tnallev, 
0'8k»)iffineitf,  p.  «14. 

ALTUAA  BOdEA.  GfV. 
Holly  bo«k Bko.  t  OnlUyra...    ■■■  ^flnv 

This  plant,  with  very  large  rose  colonr*d 
flower',  hfls  produoed  about  SO  variatiis  of 
splendid  border  Sowers.  Ila  leates  are  tai4 
to  yields  colouring  matter  resembling  indijp). 
—Foigt.    113.  See  Dyes,    Holyhook.  Khstw. 

ALTI^ARAU.  Tam.    Hardwickiabtaatb 

AL I OON  SOO,  tbe  river  Oapns  of  anliauirj 
is  called  the  lesser  Zah  by  Abul  Fail,  itjoiu 
the  Tigris  below  Diarbikr  but  it  is  viong  M 
call  tbe  river  Alioon,  which  is  an  egitkA 
only  belonging  to  the  biidge,  from  *hat  It 
cost,  Alioon  meaning  gold  or  nonev.— J£i^ ' 
Uttiatna,  M  KtorditUo,  ¥ol.  II.  f- 13'  Bu 
Tigris,  in  Cyc.  of  India,  bopp.  II. 

ALTINGIA  BX0EL9A. 

Arauoaria  exoelaai  H.  K. 

TheKorfolk  Island  Pine  is  wen  10.0  W 
above  tbe  other  forest  tress,  nod  resembas 
the  Norway  spruee,  but  ita  tiers  are  nuut 
4islaDt'  Its  timber  soon  roU  when  eipoiee 
to-  tbe  weather,  and  the  tiredo,  ot  ^iW 
worm,  makes  fesrful  ravsfies  in  the  fmNS 
made  of  iU  timber,  which  seldom  stand  thita 
years.  It  is  generally  used  for  building  por- 
poaes,  floorintE,  pnrtitious,  bo.,  and  when  Vf 
dry  aud  not  exposeil  to  tbe  weather,  it  i* 
more  dfirable.— J&r^'t  Koyagt  c/  tU  UMf 

ALTUMBADO,  a  Iwrn  in  India  ia  I<* 
S0<'  30'  B.  and  Lat.  3if  08'  N. 

ALU.  Aflfjihsn,  Hind.  ¥<yM«,  TsL« 
term  with  affixes  an'l  suffix>^,  employed  !'•  nr 
sian  and  Iridi^n  countries  to  deaigrtete  ss*«» 
shrubs,  pomHceous  fruiia,  edible  fhiils  wd  loalfc 
The  Alii,  simple,  of  India  generttHy.  iif*^ 
moi>  bolato,  theSolsoum  tiibt-rosntw.  ITw  A*** 
Bokhara  is  the  prm*  j  ibe  Natliar  Allu,  »-rfiJ" 
edulis,  the  aweei  potnto.  In  TrIx.KU,  lb"  AUf 
badiehali,  is  tlie  Basefla  all.s.  It  is,  in  Booib^ 
a  name  of  Vanguieria  spinosa  \  in  Persia, 
several  Basaceoniplantaand  i»  fcraia^sa' 
Aluo-baLoo  is  the  Cnasua  cap»niu>*-  AlU- 
is  a  vaiiely  of  prune.    8e«  Alfoe :  Aloft, 


m.  y  I  HiHB.  P»«"-  8jn.  of  Potato. 
AUIBOKHAKA.    Ij^VTQib.Hind. 
Pill.  Phioet,  FruDUB  domeatiOB ;  alio  dried 


The  Potato,— Br.  7i. 
AIU-6AKDAGA0.    Pr»HT.   /aJ^^ 

INCUlilK. 

ALDQLUrA.  ALGOCHH.  Bbho.  Va- 
ritptni  Crmbidia,  Cymbidium  tesMloides. 

aai'S.    Dah.     Sjd.  of  Alum. 

ALU  JA'H.  FosHT.  y  I.  A  plum,  abund- 
■K  it  Ptthawar. 

ILOKA.    See  Hirudo. 

ILUU.    Esa. 


iitt*lK8l>bb.    Am. 

phuklnmina- 

Ifmlij-m... 

Bow.. 

iim ;  AJDmiDis 

OMinia    ..Cimou. 

etPotuw- 

Un 

Dah. 

■ulpbu,.,         ...  Lat. 

lUikvt       ... 

DoK. 

Tavu Malay, 

Urn 

Vm. 

Z«i-balar, Peu. 

Urn 

On. 

St»l>4-YBaieni „ 

mmU       ... 

Gt. 

IbdU 

Gu*. 

Kwkww Hu». 

rtahkri     ... 

HiBD. 

Puttaki Saiw 

It 

Cbinnft  karam...   BnoH. 

&m."    ;_ 

Jat. 

Allumbre        ...          Sp. 

UnoiArgJU* 

iil>iriiU;SoI 

The  Snt  alum  works  known  to  Buropeana 
RK  ttio«e  of  Edeau  (formcHy  called  Roccba) 
aSjiii,  lad  thia  salt  has  not  hitherto  been 
ndiieed  to  aaj  very  coniiderable  exteut  in 
u£l  a  Ytra  Ismael  Khan  it  i«  maDufactur- 
rf  hn  I  black  abale,  principally  at  Kalabag 
■  ttelidua,  where  aome  430  Loni  are  aimu- 
^kSA  the  rate  of  78  rupees  per  ton.  The 
pncw  of  tMDufactnre  ii  almoet  identical  wi(b 
thiBpkijedin  Earopeanalum  worka.  Alunij 
•■ntitiTe  in  Nepaul  and  at  Cbownsilla- 
thn  ire  ilara  works  at  Kutcb  and  at  Kotkee 
iibPiBJab.  It  ia  found  in  the  TDueaaerim 
■if,  abont  40  milea  below  Matak  in  a  red- 
ALriHa  ebj.  In  the  proceas  of  manufacture, 
Aiibiltf  are  rotated,  and  sner  being  reduced 
k  pavdcr  Ike  alum  ia  obtained  by  waahing. 
kiilmit  bnngbt  to  Ajmerc  from  Z/ahore 
■4  Hcd  in  mediiane  aa  an  aatringent,  but 
Mjinptoyed  in  fiyeing  :  one  maund.  tells 
hla  Bapeet.  Alum,  ia  a  common  nstural 
ptdbetiBD,  of  wbich  'be  aalajit  of  Bebar  and 
|M  b  an  example : — but  the  talsjit  of  Nlpal 
tTKitore  of  anlpburet  of  alauiniam, 
.l^iWe  ofalomina  and  snlphatfi  of  iron  ;  its 
IV^MitiMi  ia  Teiy  nneertain.  Tha  alum  of 
AWXa  bowever  ii  not  a  naturBl  produot,  be- 
yMtrfaeHtrad  from  alum  abale,  alum  rook, 
Hi^en  abale,  and  alate  olay  ;  and  tJtough 
^^^"^  *atl  ia  found  native  in  small  qnanti- 
ntht  Irag  been  produced  artifioially. 
w  pal  iDpottation  of  alnm  it  from  Cbiu. 


ALUU. 

About  deren  hundred  torn  of  alum  were  ex- 
ported from  China  within  a  short  period, 
chiefly  to  India.  During  the  four  yeara 
18G2-G3  to  18G&-G6,  indnsiTe,  Hadraa  Im- 
ported 4,SG9  cwt.  rained  at  Es.  26,108, 
chiefly  trom  Penang,  Singapore.  Ualacca  and 
Bombay.  Ihis  mineral  is  largely  employ- 
ed by  the  Chinese  in  dyeing,  and  to  aome 
extent  in  paper-making  as  in  Europe.  8ar- 
geona  apply  it  Tariouily  after  depriving  it 
of  ite  water  of  cry i tali sation,  and  in  domestic 
life  it  ia  oaed  fw  precipitating  vegetable  sub- 
stance) suspended  in  potable  water.  When 
Chinese  Ushermen  take  one  of  those  huge 
BhixDitoma  which  abound  on  the  coast, 
tbey  TQb  the  animal  with  the  pnlrerized  styp- 
tic to  gire  a  def^ree  of  coherence  to  the  gela- 
tinona  mass.  Architects  employ  it  ss  a  cement 
in  those  airy  bridges  which  span  the  water- 
courses. It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
the  interstices  of  stones,  and  in  structures  not 
exposed  to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion  ia 
perfect,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becomea  a 
hydrate  and  crnmbles,  a  fact  of  which  the 
wbole  empire  wsa  officially  infbrmed  by  thd 
Chinese  government  about  A,  T>.  1810.  It  wsa 
disoofcred  that  water  had  percolated  into  the 
mausoleum  of  Kiaking,  from  having  been  built 
too  near  to  the  mountain  side,  the  alum  cement 
imbibed  moiature,  segregated  and  opened  the 
way  for  water  to  enter  the  tomb.  In  thoae 
peaoeful  days  auch  an  event  was  of  lueh  impor- 
Unce  as  to  call  forth  edicts  and  rescripts, 
memorials  and  reports  in  aucceaaion  for  several 
months.  The  son-in-law  of  the  deceaaed  mon- 
arch to  whose  care  the  oonatruclion  of  th« 
edifice  had  been  eulrosted  was  Bned  and 
degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Pohkiea  ac- 
quainted with  the  propcrtiea  of  alum  was 
appointed  to  remove  it  to  a  short  distanca 
from  the  mountain.  Alum  waa  first  introdnrnd 
into  China  from  the  West,  and  until  a  oom- 
paratively  recent  pniod  the  best  kind,  called 
Boraetimea  Persian,  at  others  Roman  alum  wat 
brought  from  Weatern  Asia.  An  inferior  arti- 
cle is  manufactured  at  ^n-tmg,  Shan-ae, 
Kiang-su,Hnkwang,  &'chuBn,alaein  theBouth- 
westetn  frontier  and  in  Tibet.  That  from 
Sz'chuen  is  represented  aa  having  the  property 
of  coating  iron  with  eopper,  by  placing  the  for- 
mer metal  in  a  solution  of  rice-liqaor  and  alum. 
The  moat  recent  editions  of  Works  en  Uateria 
Kedica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  thu 
province,  the  product  of  which  have  sarpssaed 
iu  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  ita  impor- 
tation unnecessary.  Ita  manafaolnre  there  hsa 
not  been  long  in  operation.  I'heae  are  ia  the 
Sungyan  hilla  bordering  on  Fohkieo  in  the  dia- 
trict  of  Pingyaog,  Wapohan  prefecture,  and  in 
dose  proximity  to  Feb-kwan  harboui  {si'9'  l<y* 
N.  120'>32'  6"  E.  Ten  alum  making  eaUblisb- 
menta  wore  ia  openttion,  whiob,  witii  tfca  sioep- 
S9  ^12    ^^~ 


tion  or  one  on  b  hilt  oppouie,  occepied  abottt  a 
toilti  of  the  side  of  a  lofty  liiil.  The  Trorks  bk 
ailjacent  to  the  quarries  froin  which  the  nliim 
stone  seemed  to  crop  out-  of  doeomposed  rock 
of  the  same  litliological  ebftnicter-  The  stones 
were  thrown  idIo  a  fire  of  hruihwood  where 
thej  burnt  with  a  slight  iHinbeiit  llBme  and  as 
they  eracked,  the  fragments  were  raked  out 
broken  idIo  small  pieces,  and  mnoerated  in 
vats.  Subsequently  the  dieinleftrated  mineral 
was  thrown  with  water  into  a  vessel  hafini;  an 
iron  bottom  and  aide*  of  wood  and  boiled  for  a 
short  time.  The  lixirium  wna  then  poured 
into  large  reservoirs  where  it  cryilallized  into  a 
solid  ina?s.  Blocks  of  alum  weighitiR  about 
Jifty  cattiea  each  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir 
and  carried  in  itiis  slate  in  bamboo  frames  one 
on  encb  end  of  a  porter's  pole  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  where  it  is  broken  into  fragments. 
When  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation, 
the  blocks  are  atored  away  for  drying.  On 
reaching  the  depdt  the  alum  is  fuund  charged 
with  a  double  quantity  of  moisture,  the  porlera 
being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight,  they 
dip  their  burdens  in  the  mountain  streams 
which  they  pass  in  the  journey.  Judging  from 
the  .  number  of  labourers  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  mineral,  ihe  quantity  brought  from 
the  worka  could  not  be  less  than  eighteen  tons. 
This  was  represented  as  less  than  an  average 
day's  work,  as  labour  was  in  aucU  demand  just 
then  for  agricultural  purpoeea  that  double  pay 
was  given  ; — and  aged  men,  and  women,  with 
boys  and  girls  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  aa  a  basis  for  cal- 
culation and  making  an  allowance  for  rainy 
days,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  supply 
as  between  five  and  six  thousand  tons.  The 
quantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  pre- 
fecture alone,  being  nearly  twenty-two  ions  per 
annum  is  corroborative  of  tliis  ealimate.  The 
•upply  is  literally  ineshausiiblc.  Fire  dollars- 
knd-a-quarter  a  ton  at  the  landing  would  afford 
tbe  maniifaetnrer  a  fair  profit.  It  often  fetches 
nuEh  inore,  ns  there  has  been  an  increasing 
dunand  for  the  article  owing  to  the  greater 
faciliiicB  afforded  for  exportation  from  Ningpo 
in  foreign  vessels.  The  Wancfaan  Alum  i 
equal  to  the  beet  Roman,  a  roseate  tint  ii 
some  specimens  indicates  the  presence  of  mi 
flute  quantities  of  iron.  "  We  have  no  mean 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  geological  positioi 
of  the  rock  from  which  this  alum  is  procured 
Bome  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be 
a  new  mineral.  It  is  stated  that  no  potash 
nor  any  other  material  is  employed  in  tbe 
works.  Granitic  and  porpbyritic  rocks  abound 
in  tbe  vicinity,  and  Bome  parts  of  the  district 
produce  iron  and  silver.  According  to  the 
Wan-chan  Topography,  the  working  of  silver 
waa  discontinued  in  the  rrign  of  Wanlih 
{1615)  in  consequence  of  imperial  prohibition- 


This  part  of  the  eoast  has  recently  become  tki 
seat  of  extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bad 
of  the  Chinese  race.  As  a  cnnlributtoti  a 
the  physical  description  of  the  alum  distrioj 
we  iTould  add  that  the  typhoon  of  Septetnbi^ 
iSSfi  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of  water  i 
wells  and  ponds  many  miUs  inland.  Wha| 
the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  eubmergd 
about  a  hundred  square  miles,  occssiouiag  i 
vast  destruction  of  life  and  property.  VM 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the  countn 
by  «trong  easterly  winda  for  seferal  days  lea* 
ing  a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea  quib 
dry. — The  Wan-clian  rock,  is  a  grey  felspn 
porphyry  with  minute  brilliant  white  specki 
which  may  be  araeuioal  pyrites,  silvery  mica  a 
snipburet  of  nickel.  When  polished,  it  shews  i 
very  pretty  surface  and  a  small  portion  pulveria 
ed  and  calcined  and  then  boiled  gave  salmon 
acid  and  alumina  to  the  usual  teats,  sotnat  t 
obsblj  an  alum  porphyry,  i.  e.  a  porphyr] 
containing  Alunite. — H.  PiddhgCon,  m  Joarm 
oj  Ikt  Aiialie  Socielg  (^  Bengal,  p.  366-  CUe 
Cal.  JSxhUt.  o/'186t.  Honorable  Mr.  IterH 
eon'i  Foreiffn  Oommeree  mth  Gkiaa.  Irving: 
General  Medical  Topography  of  Ajntir.  p- 149 
0' ShaughmtUjf.  Bengal  I'tarmoeopeia,  p.  3HC 
Simwujnd't  Qm^irciai  FroducU.  FanUme^: 
Goitmercial  Diclioitary.  North  CUna  BtrtU 
23rrf  January  1856."— C»Ma  Nerald.  8b 
China.  Punjab.  Salt  Kange. 

ALUUCHUN,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long 
81^  30' E.  and  Lut.  35"  S3' N. 

ALUMINUM,  in  its  purest  BUt^  exists  ii 
the  aappliire,  and  less  pure  in  corundnm  am 
emery   ond  in  mnny  minerals. 

ALUt£NUGUR,atownio   IndU  in  long 
79"  &8'  E.  and  Lat  27»  46'  N 
'ALUMUKADA.   Tel.    ee»aco-r'tf,  Ipo 
mcea  filiformis.— L  Filicaulis  convolvulus  mc 
dium      A.  i.  ili.—Rheede. 

ALUMZYE  MOMUNDS,  a  branch  oflh 
Momund  tribR,  whose  head  quarters  are  i 
Gandao,  See  Supp.  ii.  Baljimr'e  Cyo.  of  Indi 
p.  610. 

.  ALUKBT,  a  place  near  Poonah  whei 
Vishnu  is  believed  by  the  hindna  to  hai 
become  incarnate  about  the  11th  or  aitf 
century.  See  Balfour'*  Cyo.  of  India,  Sup. : 
Art.  Nineshwar. 

ALUNJ.   Psas.    A  plum. 

ALUTE,  Mahi.     See  Batuti. 

ALUTNEUBA,  a  town  in  Indin  in  Lor 
80"  67'  E.  and  Lat  6"  86'  N. 

ALUWIHABA.     See  Sripada. 

ALVA.  A  sea  weed  called  Awa  Nori, 
gathered  on  the  sea  beacti  of  Japan  when  dri 
and  roasted  and  rubbed  down  to  a  Ttry  i 
powder,  it  is  eaten  with  boiled  rice,  aod  boh 
times  put  into  Miso-aoup.-^riwjiiffy'a  TVon 
Vol.  III.  p.  115. 
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AUALA  KAHU.- 

AlVAB  TINNEVELLY,  a  town  iw  India 
iiLoi^.  IfV'E.  and  Lat,  8«  86'  N. 

iLffAX,  Kashm,  or  ALWAN-I-BADAH, 
ta  aadjed  sbnirl  stuff. 

ALWAK.  Tax.  twelve  ho^  hinduB  of  whom 
InuoHJa  wu  one,  the  authors  of  tbe  Dravida 
Fuliudtu,  or  Tamil  Yeda— f^t^X. 
,      ALWl'R,atowii  in  India  in  LoDg.  76°  41' 
L   Lull  Lat.  27°  35' N. 

>     ALYA    8ANTANA,   or    Nephew     Inheri- 

I   tne^  in  Caiiara,  the  law  of  deaceut  to  siaiera 

MB,UBde*eeQBuB  ab  utero,  and  tlie    manHxe- 

HttDf  property  vesta  ordioarily  in  Lbe  females. 

SetCftoFIad.  Siipp.  ii.  p.  110,  Polyaudty. 

ALTGUNGE,  two   towna  of  tlris  name  io 

UitmeiaLoDg.  79°  D' E.  aud  Lat.  27°  80' 

I    S,tkDtherio  81"  4S'E.L.  36°  20'N. 

iLTFOOKKEllA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 

!»•  IV  E.  and  Ut.  27"  22'  N. 

ALISICARPUB,  a  genus  of  small  treea  or 

a^hnibs  of  India  and  Burmah  of  the  natii- 

nionltr  FabaceK  formerly  atyled  HedvaBrum 

'   i  bipkaiifoliua ;  Heyoeanus  ;  atyncifoliui ; 

I   MaiHfti;  aad  vagioBlis   are  known. — Fwgl. 

i     ALISSUU  SAXATILE ;  a  flowering  plant, 

I  aHit^  in  India. 

ALTXIA  a  f^nuaof  the  natural  order  of  plants 
Apoqiacne.  The  bark  of  A.  str Hats  of  the  Halay 
Aiekqieligo,  Socieiy  and  Friendly  Islands, 
aaUiD)  benuic  acid,  and  is  possessed  of  pro- 
patiu  lult^aus  to  thoae  of  canella  srul  Win- 
ter^ fxrt,  DOW  used  in  Germany  in  chronic 
biA<Ba  and  nervous  disorders.  A.  fiyno- 
pogia  o(  NorTolk  Island  and  A.  Hoonii  of 
'^^ua  also  known. — O'Skavghneujf,  page 

AM.  BtHQ.  litND.  Saks.  .  J  fniii  of 
Hi^ifua  Indica. — Linn.     The  Mango, 

UADA,  Beno.  Mango  ginger.  Gurcnma 
Itiio-  Curcuma  nmnda. 

UfADA  KADA  (or  Qotaj/oidi.)  Tbl, 
■MtS-  (IfoK^oa)  Cjanotifl  esillans, 
JM.--1^ailcacantia  ax^ — A.  ii  118. 

AMADIYAH,  a  district  in  Kurdistan  near 
wTuindTauTua,  for  about  800, years  the 
|>|>I qoarlen  of  lbs  Kurdiah  family  of  Behdir, 
■•  Inee  their  descent  from  one  of  the  early 
«hwl«  kalipbs.  The  Turks  never  interfered 
**  Amidia  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kr  of  Rowandis,  wiien  it  passed  without  a 
^tXRie  into  the  bands'  of  Rashid  pscha. 

«ADOU.Ekb.Fr. 

^'*~  ...     Eho,  I  Tootewod ^o. 

ypIWa-..,         „    j  Agaric  Amodonvier.  Fa. 

npMApric  „    I  ZuoderBchwamm...  Uks. 

*^*AsUnce  similar  to  Agaric  from.the  Poly- 

IKIIIlinriBS, 

i^llUA.  KAMU,     B.     (Piirii*,)    T«L. 

**ft*U&^6ifS  Embltca  ofScinale,  Qaeitn. 


AUARA  COSHA. 

AHALARI,  a  divieion  of  the  Brahui  tribe 
Biznngi,  on  the  same  hills  as  the  Minghal-  They 
are  a  violent  people  much  addicted  to  rapine- 
—Bal/ovr  Oi/c.  of  India,  Sup.  ii.  p.  i92. 

AMALE  AHIBI.  Tah.  a  variety  of  rice 
Oryza  sativa. 

AMALGAH,  That  uaed  in  dentistry  con- 
siata  of  gold  of  parest  kind  and  tin,  each  ona 
part,  silver  two  parts.  Melt  und  when  required 
for  use,  reduce  to  a  fine  poirdet  and  make  on  ' 
amalgam  with  mercury.     Ste  Metal.  Alloy. 

AMAEAEtUAI,  Maleal.  cero!g.fi6)oo  Fby- 
salis  somnifera. 

AMANAKU  ARISI.  Maleal,  (S%iie^-B6) 
^^cS\uS\   Seeds  of  Ricinui  communis. 

AMANDBLIN.  Dot.  AHANDELK.  Gkk. 
AMANUE8.  Fk,  Amygdalus  communis.  AN 
monda. 

AMAHOA,  a  genus  of  small  trees,  of  Gf^T' 
Ion,  amongst  which  Thwaitee  enumerates  A, 
ooUina  which  is  Hoxburgh'a  Cluytja  collina,  also 
A.  ferruginea  growing  up  to  3,000  feet  and  A. 
patula,  (Wights  A.  Indica,)  in  the  hotter |>arts  of 
the  island.  —TAaaiUt  En.  tl  ZeglaM.  p.  38.  - 

AMANOUBANG,  an  independent  territo^ 
situated  towards  the  soutli-west  cud  ot  Timor, 
immediately  to  llie  eastward  of  the  Butch 
territory  of  Coepang.  Its  limits  are  unknon'o, 
Btid  probably  vary  ea  the  power  of  the  chief 
becomes  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  tho 
best  organized  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
petty  states  of  Timor,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  give  uneasiness  to  ihe  Europeans  whose 
eatabUshments  are  icettered  nlong  the  north- 
west coasts  of  the  island.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  of  tliie  terrilory  took  offence  nt  some 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  tho  Reaident 
of  Coepang,  the  principal  seltlement  of  the 
Dulch  on  Timor,  and  kept  that  town  in  a  con- 
slant  state  of  alarm  by  incursions  of  hoise-men 
armed  with  spears,  end  mounled  on  the  cmal), 
but  hardy  hnrses  of  the  country,  cutting  off  the 
supplies,  and  kilting  or  carrying  away  the 
iiihabilaots  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  town, 
until  means  were  found  to  appease  his  hosti- 
lity. The  Bay  of  Amanoubang,  the  "  Bay  of 
the  Fearl  Bank"  of  the  oliarts,  is  a  deep  bight 
situated  i5  miles  to  the  eastward'of  Point 
Ousinn,  the  S.  W.  extreme  of  Timor,  It  la 
bounded  by  Bulu  I'uteh,  a  steep  white  rocky 
head-land,  800  feet,  high,  on  the  west,  and 
Point  Oubelow  on  the  east.  The  head  of  the 
bight  consists  of  low-Und^  covered  with  the 
"  luak"  or  Loutar  Palm.  The  chief  trading 
port  of  the  territory  is  Ouiouke,  about  16  mites 
to  the  eaat  of  Point  Oubelou. — Jottr.  Ind- 
Arrk. 

AMAR.     Tel.    C^ible. 

AMAKA  CDSHA,  by  Amara  Sinba  also 
cnlled  Amara  Deva,  is  the  most  estenned  of 
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AlfAIUSlVS  CBUEHTUS. 

■Q  tka  uanrit  roeabnliriM.  The  autkor  vbb 
one  of  tho  nine  poeU  who  Bdonied  the  oouTt 
gf  TioTsmaditya.  Ue  uenu  to  han  beeo  a 
buddhiat.  He  ia  auppoMd  to  have  lired  about 
A.  D.  9i&.~'Btdfovr  Cga.  tjf  Ini.  SMpp,  ii,  p. 

in. 

AMARA.  DEV^  or  AmaraSinba.  Sesanthor  of 
Ihe  Amara  Ooaha.  CjfO.  ofM.SuppAi.p,  378. 
AMABANTUS,  a  genua  of  plaota  of  the 
natural  order  Amanotaoes,  several  of  which 
with  their  bright  coloured  leaves  are  orna- 
mental ;  Wight,  in  Icones,  givea  aixteen  spe- 
luea  and  Voigt.  S3  apeciea,  one  of  them  A- 
oleraoeue,  fornishiug  fonr  varietita  all  tued  as 
greena.  A.  anardana,  A.  frumentacent  and  A. 
Iiappioa  are  named  aa  producing  aeed  in  suffici- 
ent abundance  to  be  gathered  as  grain  erops. 
Tiuir  atema  and  leaves  are  used  as  gieena,  and 
apinach,  and  ncarlj  all  ma;  be  used  in  medicine, 
aa  emollienta,  enemata,  cnlapUsma,  diluent 
.driuka,  ke.  A  Blitum,  Linn.  of£urope,  A. 
eaopeatria,  WiUde  ;  have  minute  greenish  flow* 
era  as  also  baa  A-  polyiloohja,  Willde-  The 
Kopei-ldi^  of  the  Tamuia.— B«J^.  I'it.  602-61 1. 
ffBkatighnatg,  BSB.  Yo^t.  S16-6-7.  Ai^ttie 
263.  J^greg't  HinU  to  jfmateur  Sardtntn. 
Bee  Qya.  of  Ind,  Vegetables  of  Soulhem  India 
AMARANTHS  ANAHDANA,  Uonig.,  itt 
aeeda  are  gathered  and  used  as  food  graina. 
Bonig- 

AMABANTUS  ATBOPURPtJBEUS.  Boxh. 
Ban^ata-kl-nati.Bns,  1  Bhegapu     Than- 

Lal-unt^ t,        \      dn-klrey Tam. 

Lkl  Mnb „       I  Ten*   lotakama 

Ko&kaNnti      ...     „       |      kara...  ._      Tu. 

Til,  itftref  diinki  that  this  is  probably  a 
variety  of  A  oleracena,  an  annual  with  bean- 
ttful  red  foliage  and  diminutire  flowen.  It 
givea  a  good  spinach  though  leldom  used  by 
SutopeoDa.— /o^Vty-  0'3/Migliiietig,  VoigL 
.3ie.  Sort.  in.  608, 

AMABANTUS  GAMPSSTKIS:    mUdt. 


This  has  asuuite  greeniah  flowera,  Mr.  Jef- 
frey mentiona  that  &.  campestris  and  polygo- 
Doidca  P  are  prevalent  weeds  ;  oommonly  enl- 
tivated  by  the  native  gardeners  for  apiiiach, 
during  the  hot  montha  :  require  to  be  used 
when  3  or  4  inohea  high  ;  are  of  rapid  growth 
«nd  should  be  sown  every  third  or  fourth 
week.~.7<i/rqi.  Voigt.  See  TepUblea  of 
Southern  India. 

AUABANTU9  CAUDATUS,  Zmm.] 

Thia,  the  Lores  bleeding  of  our  gardens, 
ia  oommonly  cultivated  for  ornament.  Voigt* 
.p-  817.,  ' 

AMABAirrUS  C1UBNTU3. 
Batn  nid ...Pna. 

BfMid  «akei  nnde  from  hi  Med  are  ■  con< 


AUABAHTUS  OLBUCKtrs. 

moD  flM>d  with  the  peasants  of  Uie  HtMbyu 
(Is  this  HoDifcbergera's,     A.  anardana.) 
AUABANTUS  FASCIATUS,  Aoaif, 

TuD-tanv-Enti Buro.  |  Btn-nuti Bua- 

Has  minute  greenish  flowers. — Voigt.  516- 
AUABANTUS  FRUMBXTAOEUIi.  .Baal. 
Bathn...     ...     "-     ...Parj.  I  Puogh^kinJ...    Tam. 

Kirai  ...      .»    Tam.  | 

A  largo  luxuiiant  species  grows  in  the  hilte 
between  Uysore  and  Coimbatnre,  also  on  the 
Neilgherrie*  ;  aeeds  ground  into  flour.  Id  tke 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  40  aqaareyaidsiaown 
in  June,  yielded  21-lbs.  of  clean  ared  in  Sep- 
tember ;  the  plant  also  grows  from  October  t»  \ 
February,  inclus^e.  Hr.  JaBnj  says  it  is  alao  : 
cultivated  by  the  hill  people  for  the  seade, 
which  BTB  ground  into  flonr,  and  form  one  of 
their  principal  artides  of  diet.  Beeda  iiaed  by 
the  hindus  as  the  kernel  of  oomfits.  'i'ba 
leaves  are  of  a  reddiah  brown  colour,  and  the 
plant  averages  in  height  from  4  to  6  litet.'  ■ 
Jaffrty'i  HinU.  O'Skaugk.  5ii.  Voigt.  Sir. 
Cltgkor  Pa»j  :  Rep.  p.  G6. 
AMABANTUS  GANGETICU8.    Im». 

L*I-EUuk.„   Buo.  I  LatSag Hum. 

SaD«a-6bak „      | 

Sown  broad-oaat  and  alwaya  proonraUe. 
The  leavee-are  very  generally  used  HS'spiosch. 
There  are  many  varieiiea,  with  colours  tmta 
green  to  bright  red.  '  They  cannot  be  oat. — 
ffSkaMgi.  p.  628,  RiddeH.  Voigt.  Sl«,  Ak*». 
■",  BOI. 

AMABANTUS     HT?OCHONDBIAOU«. 
£«*«.     Is  the  Frioce's  feather  of  our  gardens, 
AMARANTUS    LANCE0LATU8.    Bana- 
pata   nnteeya,  Beug.  bamboo-leaved  amarantli, 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ealeo  by  nativ«k 
iu  tb^r  eurriee  and  used  as  emollieiit  ponlti- 
(x:—0'Shaiigiiuttg,  P-  G98. 
AMABANTUS  0LERACEU8.     Limn. 
var    a.  viridis  j  c.  albus. 

b.  ruber  )  d.  giganteiu. 

ToU  kura -Tst. 

n«  var.  alts  1M1» 

totokar*..    ^ 
Thsvar.  fubn  t 

Terra  totaknra...  i^   ^ 
The   vsr.   gbantak 
Mekka  aba  Pwnsn  ,*    ' 


bilDb-ki-bhaji Dav. 

Dst^bUbhaJi... Due. 

ConDtry  greens     ...Bito. 

Bidi-tam-pala  ..  StHeB. 

Tbindn-kire Tam.) 

This  amarantuB  is  more  than  kU  the  otli«ii 

in  uae  with  Enropeans  in  India, the  peeled  ateDt 

reaemble  asparagus  and  are  pleasant  to  eat.  Tft 
variety  A.  viridit  the  eommon  green  aort^ 
most  cultivated  :  A.  mber,  with  tta  bri^ 
attma  but  maty  ook>ured  kavas  is  showy  ai^ 
garden.  A.  albna,  with  white  abining  ntenq 
is  the  sada  nnti  of  Bengal  and  is  iBiia 
onltivated  there  i  but  the  A.  gigmt«n*  ftoi 
five  to  eight  feet  high,  ia  that  wUdi  Km 
paana  tooatly  esteem. — Jeffrm'§  Butt,  Ant 
iit  906.  r^t.  316. 

w 


AKUANTUS  P0LT6AMU5.  £m«.  Ibxih. 
TU.  p  nhn. 

OuifiStap,  I  Dd>  knra, >1ki  Dob* 

(fii.  kJ.)      «.    I,      I     gali  knn,  alto  &• 
Onlii^       ...  BiBD.       i«Doggdlkui«...T>L. 
CUa       „       I 

lUi  ii  coltinted  all  over  Southern  Aaii. 
TkR  in  thrM  or  four  ruietiu  with  Taiiou* 
Dbmd  ktft%.  It  ii  one  of  the  best  of  the 
yiu  ipiudwi ;  it  ii  raiied  from  Msd  during 
bbrt  aoothi ;  md  lequires  to  be  town  tliick 
mi  aka  m)tta  joung  (  frenerftlly  used  when 
infathigk.  The  humbler  nativet  ira  Kldom 
lUtto  purcbue  thii  rcftetable,  it  beiag  too 
Ml|;.-&wf.  iii.  603.  Foifl.  Slfi.  Jaffrtg'» 
BU.  See  ChoolMe  Uul^  Kira,  VegeUbles 
ifSgtlhnm  India  in  Cye-  of  lediA. 

iUARANTUS  fOLTtiONUIDES.  R016. 

Oniftti Bmo.  I  Chin-knn Tii. 

Ckhiitija   ...      ,      I 

Tof  nul^  aod  eommon  garden  weed,  naed 
■  I  pot-barb,  and  deeoud  bj  natire*  wbole- 
mt  Idt  timnitMe.iiU.—(/8iaMf]ia«t*f,  page 
»!.   Baa.iii.  802.  fowl.  3IS. 

AHABiNTCS  SFINOSUS.    Hum.  Awi. 

r./e. 

I  labiatl       ..  BsEto.  |  Hulutatkkum       ...Tn,. 
AanAvuBft    Eva.  I     Nalladoggali       ...    „ 

lUhm Tan.  I    Rrnt  aulu  gorasta.    , 

Ah  uuiDal  grow*  aa  a  very  troublewme 
Md  d  OTcr  southern  India  and  Burmah.  It 
bi  ikirp  spiDU  in  the  asiei  of  its  leavei 
■^  it  is  tTDubleaome  to  pick  them,  though 
tk^ukeinood  apiaaeh  and  pot  herb. — Hox6, 
■Liy.  ff8iaMffk)M4f,  Hi.  Jqfi-es'M  EinU. 
JXa^  VMfl.  S17.  See  Hoolakarang  Varaj 
httj,  ibo  Vegetablee  of  Southern  India  in 
(^  if  India. 

UUBANTUS  TBICOLOU  is  remarkable 
bitiTMtigaUil  leavea,  ilie  otntre  of  it  is  red 
■^pdaftUaw  ;  propajtatad  eaeh  by  seed  only. 

ilUBAlTTUS  TB16TIS.    Linn. 
■HMi^  DUK.  Hmk  I  Knppi  klrCabo  An 

■Al..    ..    ...  aua.  I     lazi Tan. 

I  Koya  Iota  knra ...  Tkl, 
Kisntul  H  onltiTitad  and  held  in  great 
■<n  hj  tbe  aatiTea.  It  may  be  cut  down 
■Mri  tinoi  wUhottt  daatroyiDg  the  planti, 
iMsn.noi^  uaed  for  food. — Foigt.  816. 
JMi  m.  6Ui.  Bee  Uat  Ki  fibaji.  aln  Tege- 
pH  «f  Soathero  India. 

iXULUnnS  TIBIDIS.  Xw*.  Baa  mi- 
)V*  pMBith  flovera  and  iU  tender  tope  are 
fli^  bat  ksa  nteemed  than  others  of  this 
tm.~Mai.  iii.  616.  Foigt.  316. 
tiKUi^PALA.  An  ancient  hioda  dynaitr. 
v.JlUfiAtUBA.  A  former  capital  of  Biir- 
Atta  Bame  ia  derived  from  the  Pali  and 
Jlptka  imMorlal  dtj.  It  wai  re-oocHpied 
/■MAo  wm  abaidoned,  and  Ara  ha«  been 
**lr>nlii«nKnfor307Can.  EaobBnTmeae 


AUABKUTTAK. 

king  found*  anew  capital,  and  Amorapnn  wai 
abandoned  aftar  the  recent  embauy. — TtiM 
Smiatiy,  p.  180.  See  Burma.  Uaible.  Buby- 
minca.  Sbnn. 

AMAKASINHA,  a  Sanikrit  lexicon  to 
called.— £y(f«r't  Baittrn  MtmaeMm,  p.  433. 
See  Amaraooiha. 

AU&BAVATI,  tbecaptialoflndra:  anam* 
gifen  to  several  tnirns  in  peniiiiutar  India, 
usually  speltOomraati  or  Amtaoti.  Tafhr.~^ea 
ludra- 

AMABAVATI,  Ut  20"  65 ;  N.  and  L. 
77"  46'  £.  a  large  town  in  Berar,  built  on  a 
plain  with  hills  to  the  west.  It  is  now  part  of 
the  Hyderabud  Assigned  District*  under  a 
British  Commissioner.  It  is  d2&  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

AMABAVATI:  A  ruieed  town  on  the 
bank*  of  tho  rinr  Eistnah  oontainiDfc  nnmer- 
euB  antiquilM*  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  the 
majority  of  whiiA  seem  to  belon)(  to  a  mign*- 
ficeat  dehftopa  or  Bnddfaiat  ahrioe,  built  on 
a  raonnd  of  150  feet  diameter,  now  coererted 
into  a  lank.  It  is  called  Dipaldinna  (translst* 
ed  by  Colonel  Hackensie  the  "  Honnd  of 
Lights")  which  resembles  the  name  of  a  similar 
place  of  Buddbtst  celebrity  in  Ceylon  IDambv- 
dinna)  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Uaiulipatam 
from  which  place  manyofthe  sculptured  marblea 
were  biongU  toHadras  by  Mr.  WalterEiHot  and 
thence  sent  from  the  Msdras  Museum  to  Eng- 
land Their  inscriptions  were  translated  by  the 
Reverend  W.  Taylor,  They  are  somewhere  of 
the  period  A,  D.  600  lo  A.  D.  1000,  are  is 
uiiscrlt  but  neither  pure  nor  of  correct  ortho- 
graphy. The  eharaeter  used  in  the  inscription*  ia 
Ceylon,  Sooni,  and  Andhra,  passing  to  florid 
Boulbem  Indian,  and  has  mneh  resetublance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  rock  inscripiion*  st  Uaha- 
balipuT-  Buddhism  is  called  the  kiagdoai- 
preserving  and  the  very  excellent  Teli)[ion  of 
the  people  wbidi  it  ii  hoped  will  endure  for 
ever-  One  of  the  {nscriptions  refera  to  the  faun- 
dalion  and  endowment  oF  some  Bilddhiit  institu- 
tion. It  saya,  "  place  is  not  to  be  giv^B  ">  tbe 
dispnter  of  Buddhism  ;"  nevertheless  praises 
those  who  relieve  the  guest  and  thu  brahman, 
and  coniiders  'injuries  to  the  gods  and  brah- 
ttian*  as  great  sins  I!  At  the  date  of  the  int- 
criptton,  therefore,  there  wa*  not  any  hostility 
between  buddbists  and  brshmans. — Fol.  Fj. 
p.  318.  Jo.  B,  At.  Soe.  See  Inscriptions  87S. 

AMABDAD-SAL.  A  Parsee  holiday,  held 
tm  the  day  following  ihe  Kbnrdad;*al,  of  which 
feativat  it  is  merely  a  eontinnatios— n* 
PartMt. 

AMABI,  »  seat  OB  aa  elephant,  with  « 
oanopy. 

AMABCANTAiC,  L.  SS"  38' ;  Ii.Sl''46',  in 
Ualwa,  a  place  celebrated  in  faindu  njrdoli^, 
aboat  160  miks  B-  oflnhbdpora. 

The  mean  height    nbtm  Uk  hs  «!  Iha 


Atfte-ADA.  ■ 

plateau  Viahoapilri  ia  3,590  feet.  The  Tmk 
Vich  Kund,  the  source  of  the  Nicb^Js  u  3,504 
feet.  Tbe  top  of  ibe  hill?  skirtiDf;  the  Vishnu- 
ptiri  pUteau  to  the  north  3,700  feet,  1  0  feet 
above  the  VislinaplSri  platenu,  by  aneroid.  Il 
was  nenr  ihts  ihat  the  late  Captain  Jenkins  of  the 
Mndras  Army  discovered  coh).  See  Madras 
Sluseum  Recarda,   BchliigEnineit. 

AMAHPUB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86= 
4-1'  E.  and  Lot,  26"  48' N. 

AMARYLLIS,  from  omarjaao,  reeplendent, 
B)[euus  of  plniitB,  of  the  natural  order  Amn- 
ryllaceEB,  which  are  much  cultivated  in  Indin 
a&  garden  Howers.  'I'hey  are  Imoiva  as  Sosan 
the  Susnn  of  christian  names. 

AMARYLLIS  AUBEA,  GoLDBN  Amabyl- 
LI3,  the  ^nKjmjjj  Zard  or  yellow  sosan, 
HiMD.  is  culiivaied  in  Ajmen  gardens  and 
very  orDitmeiuul.  A.  BGllcdonna,  has  lar^ 
veiaed  greenish  white  and  carmine  coloured 
flowers-  A.  frittilarii,  is  the  snakes  head  lily, 
and  Voigt.  and  Hidddl  mention  aUo  A.  Am- 
erieana,  Asiatica  fiorida ;  capensis  :  eqoettris 
Griffliihiaiia  graDidiAom  ;  Jos«phiiii«  ;  Mexica- 
na  :  and  substrista. — Voigt.  5B6.  Siddell ;  Hog. 
768.—  Gen.    Med.  Top.  p.  188. 

AMARYLLIS  LATIFOLIA  L'Hebit.  Syn. 
fltCrinum  latifolium,  Herb. 

AMA8.  Samsc,  Tel.  moonless  period  of  the 
donth.     See  Amavasya. 

AMASSr\  once  the  capital,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  moit  opulent  cities  of    Potitus  or 

Cappadocia  is   celebrated  as    having  been  the        "jhis 

birth-place  of  Strobo  ;    The  city  stands  in  tbe  ]  cannabinut  largefy  used   in   India  and  export- 
narrowest  part   of  tlie    valley,    and    amid  its    ed  as  one  of  the  hemps  :  Riddell  liable. 
boldest  aoenery ;  Po««/-'«  IV^wij,  I'ui.  //.  p.  j      AMBATI    MADU.    wousJifr-ai..    Triai^^ 
T  thema  obcordaium,  A  U. +45.  • 

,AMA1I8TA.     It      Anutbyst.  AMBAITEBYO  an   outcaste  race  in  U»«fc 

AMA  rUU.  LBL.  Spoudiaa  maugiferu,  Fcrs. 
8.  dubis. 

AMaVASYA.  S4NSC.TEL.TAM.The  oon- 
junclioii  'Of  tbe  stin  and  moon,  the  ides  of  the 
mouth,  hIso  culled  Arcendu  Sangama  (written 
Area  Indu.)  Ama,  and  Darsa  Tkhi,  are  other 
names  giveu  to  the  Lunar  day,  on  which  the 
conjunction  occurs ;  which  in  the  kalendar  is 
alwBjB  reckoned  the  30th  of  the  lunar  mootli. 
Amavasya  Tiihi,  the  lunar  day  of  the  moon's 
change.  Captain  EdwaidWarreiti  Kola  Sanhita. 

AUAWATUKA.  a  book  of  legends  in  Sing- 
halese. 

AMBA  Ajj  )  Pbu.  Sans.  Mango  fruit,  aleo 
Uangotree.  .  . 

AlEB,  0  towQ  with  an  old  mahomedan  gar- 
llen,  (fotrtainiog  gig&Qlic  tpeciiitpiiH  of  toon, 
champa,  artocarpus  integrifolis,  mimuiops 
iffmgi,  ciipTossus  sempernrens,  and  platanus 
orientalis. 

AMB-ADA.  BEira.  Hango-ginger,  Curenma 


AHBEB,  OB  SnNDHWAn. 

AMBAQAMB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lttng. 
80"  39'  E.  and  Lat.  6°  6'  N. 

AMBA  KUKB.  Mar.     Cupania  canesccov. 

AMBAL,  a  Duteh  Residency  diviaion  nter 
Karang  boUong, 

AMBALL.\,  a  large  military  station  in  the 
Panjab,  in  Lat.  30,  21-4  N  and  L,  76.  48..88 
and  1026  ft.  above  the  sea.— See  Umhallah.      . 

AlIBALA  CHETTU.  troTj-f^.  Spon- 
diaa  mRngifem,  Pert — R.  ii,  461. 

AMBALAKAREN,  a  titular  apprflatibn  of 
the  KoUar  or  KoUiiri  tribes  of  tbe  Tondamana 
conutry.  See  Cyc.  Ind.  8upp.  ii  p.  332. 

AMBALITA,  a  small  treeof  Oanjami  the. 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  mixed  with  menmir 
and  Uken  internally  for  rbeumatiem  and  otUar 
diaeasea. 

AMBALU.     Maleal.     Lac. 

AMBAB.     Malay     Amber. 

AMBARA.  Tbl.     Spondias  duleis. 

AMBARBATTI,  Himd  ^_^A  per- 
fumed pastille,  used  in  India. 

AMBAR&EPOOBAM,  a  town  in  India,  in 
Long,  as"  5'  E.  and  Lat.  17°  45'  N. 

AMBARI,    DUK.    Mahr. 

OoDg  kura  ...  Tei. 
Heeats  Pat  .  .  Bbmo. 
Ambaja  pat*  in    Pun. 

Sunn)  of  SiBABUHPOai. 
Vataiti  Suuo  of  MoTrit^. 
Eudrum  ol   ...    Babab, 


Brown  hsinp  of  Bombay. 
PaUaoguhempof  Madraa. 
Pulchk  fibre  >, 

Puli  unmitji  of  Coimba- 


s  manufactured  from  the  Hibiscn^ 


in  Ceylon,  deemed  so  d^reded  that  eveu  1 
Rcdi}a  prevent    their  dogs   from  eating   UM 
frntcments  of  food  cooked  by  tlism. — -TtMnmtt. 

AMBAYAPATA  in  Purneya,  Ambari. 

AMBEITA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  7lV 
18'  E.nnd  Lat.  8B"  60' N. 

AMELETIA,  a  genus  of  the  Lytbracete,  of 
which  are  known  A.  indica,  D.  C.  and  ^ 
rotundifolia  W.  and  are  tbe  Ammania  naan 
and  rotundifolia  of  Roib.  Foigt-  • 

AMBER,  or  DUNDHWAR  the  early  capital 
of  Jeypore  built  by  Jey  Singh,  and  whs  a  citj 
of  Kreat  architecturai  beauty.  Acoordii^ 
to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a  Bajpotfl 
dynasty,  of  the  Socrya  Vansa  race;  a  acioniM 
Nirwer,  {Tod)  and  according  to  Frinsep,  tM 
Baniia  of  Amber  are  of  the  Cuchwaha  race  ol 
Rajputs,  who  claim  descentfromCnshsecondracfl 
of  Bama,  king  of  Ayodhya,  who  migrated  mA 
built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Btme.  Authanl 
tic  history  commences  in  A.  D.  294;  With  Si^ 
Nola,  who  founded  Narwaz  or  Nishidr.    Tht 


I 

pGtial  ponr   of   this    bmily   dntet  from 

I  Hiajun,  the  ud  of   Balwr- — Thonua'  Priit- 

Kf't  Jtiiiqntia.p.  2!i9.     Todi  Bajaitian,  p. 

;  !»,331, 

UftrioB      ...     -..   Ak.  I  BeroBtcin- GsB 

EsranlBilir...      ...      „     }  tiXerrpov...  ...       Gk 

Intai;  Burn.  { Chaahmkl    Hes 

Unit...   DvE.  HisD.  j  Electrum     Lat. 

PiBo.  I  Eiuccinum   Lit. 

Lfinloiie.-    ...     Eno.  I  Lapia  LjDci... 

iBbn. "-    '  *-"-  —  '-•-' 

DKtrae    

liiAcr  do»  not  appear  to  have  etrly  become 

Inotii  to  the  Hebrews.     It  is  mentioDei)  in 

Eatid  i  4  Biid  S7  and  viji.  and  3.     Thstet 

MicaliiB.  C.  600  anr)  Tl<eophr  aalus  fi.  C. 

in.   It  has  always  been  held  in  eetimalion  by 

entm  nations  and  though    less  so  latterly,  it 

naiinntsto  be  lo  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a 

artisnilaubatsnce  and  for  ornament.  It  is  found 

MlheiharetoftbeBallicBnd  theAdmtie,on  the 

adoiKQatt  of  England,  and  that  of  Sicily  and 

nhsMia  it  was  obtained  by  siokingehaflstothe 

i^  d(  100  feet,  to  a  stratum  of  foaail  wood, 

Bsliicfa'lhe  Amber  is  found  in  rounded  pieces 

I  Intn  a  fe*  grsina  to  fi«e  pounds  in  neight.     U 

I  iiihitred  along  the  coast  of  America,  Africa 

I  Mdik  Archipelago,     The  Burraeae,    perhaps 

:  sn  tiiu  any  other   natives,  use  it.     But  in 

I  mjbiurcf  India,  the  mrdicine  venders  retail 

ibl the; call  Ambtr,  though  the  bult  of  this  is 

iK9f^Migum  or  ropiil  dried  by  artificisl  heal 

or  fond  copal.     A'liber  is  of  a  veil  aw   colour 

t<i]iii|fn)in  ■  brif^ht  golden  yellow  fo  yellowish 

•htr,tt  isiemi  iranaparent,  and  shining  with 

j  t  nsHu  lustre.  Ii  is  now  generally  believed 

I  la^  tke|um  of  some  coniferous  plants,  and 

<fta  lu  ants,  flies  or  other  insects  imbedded 

.  ■  it,  imlieating  its  once  sil^rr  condition      It  is 

Mncirlien  rubbed,  hence  its  latin  and  greek 

»ti,nd  the  Bomen  ladiee  highly  prized  it. 

IVJipaaese  particularly  valued  the    transpa- 

Wjelliiwkbds.  Dr.  Hooker  tells  ua(Journ.ii. 

lH)tkal  the  lumps  of  Amber  forming  the  neck- 

■nof  the  women  of  tSikkim  {called  Poshes)  are 

'  PMRd  in  £«st  Tibet,   but  he  aunnises  that 

^  m  hroogbt    from  Bunoab,   where   Dr. 

"•lUd  irst  and  aince  his  time  l\Je  tells  ns 

(bbiuy.p.  147)  that  it  is  found  in  Burniah, 

*^  Wiley   of   Hookhong  (which  tskes  its 

'nMname  of  Phyendwen  from   the  Amber 

**")  near  the   sourcea  of  the  Kyendwen  in 

^_  K*  30',  and  close    (o  the   Assam  border, 

with  small  masses  of  lignite  {which 

idication  in  seeking  for   it)  in  a 

^_ ru-jeouB earth  covered  with  red  clay. 

'ItMiBfseted  from  square  pits,  reaching  some- 
depth  of  forty    feet,  and    so  narrow 


I  ■■,  W  20-,  at 

"'■fcnnd  with 
•Mh  the  indi 


**|k  workmen  ascend  and  descend  hy  plac- 
ffllifcftel  in  h^tes  m||^  on  two  sides  of  (he 


**lfceeting    being. 


made  or 


Ihe 
Tn    1637,   onlv 


AUBEUQitls. 

about  a  docen  people  found  employment  at 
these  mines.  The  Amber  mines  lie  on  .  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  Hook- hong  on  the 
Fiiyenilwen,  which  protluces  snlt,  gold  and  ivory 
in  addition  lo  Amber.  Tule'd  accoont  does  not 
correspond  with  thnt  of  Mr.  Walton  who  men - 
lions  that  Amber  is  found  in  the  Hu  kong 
valley  occupied  by  the  Siiigpho,  in  the  -Psyrn 
loung  or  Amber  Hills,  n  tract  of  imall  hillocks 
the  higlieat  not  eicoedjng  fifty  feet ;  pita  about 
three  feet  square  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  six  to 
fifteen  feet,  in  a  reddiah  and  yellow  clayey  soil, 
which  when  first  broken  baa  a  fine  aromatio 
amell,  but  afteTwarila  Requires  that  of  coal 
tar,.  The  common  mixed  Amber  is  sold  at 
Ava,  at  Sttikalsa  riss,  or  4  rupees  for  ]^ 
aeers,  the  prire  varies  according  to  colour  and 
traniparency,  but  the  best  kind  is  expensive- 
Amber  is  frequently  gathered  in  con  aider- 
able  lumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  and  the  Biss- 
ayaa  islands.  Ainslie  ntentioiia  that  it  has 
been  found  in  the  Dekhan,  of  a  fine  quality,  but 
very  scarce;  also  occssionnlly  in  Travanoora, 
but  this  is  likely  the  eopsi  of  the  Venkully  Cliffs 
in  Travancore  also  fonnd  in  liirnite.  It  is  found 
on  several  islanils  of  ihe  Indian  Archipelago  and 
in  small  quantities  on  the  oosst  of  China  and 
Tiiuking,  but  lariie  quantities  of  the  fosailcopal 
of  India  are  exported  to  China  and  sold  sa 
Amber.  Transparent  pieces  are  the  besL  Maton. 
laulkner.  TiUet,  Kmiatty,  p.  117.  Jiialir't 
Matrriti  Medieo.  Hooke'  Him.  Jomh-  ii.  194. 
WaUon'i  Stot.  p.  38  9-  ainyUg  i.  16S.  ThmH- 
btrg'tHUi.  ofJafon  ii.  51.  Balfour,  M  Madra* 

AUBERBOA,  n  genus  of  flowering  plants 
of  the  Natural  Order  Matricariaceie,  of  which 
are  known  A.  Tndicn,  with  largeish  purplish 
rose  colored  flowers;  A,  odonta,  wiih  its 
variety  embracen,  with  bright  scented  iweet 
smelling  flowers  :  and  A.  muschata  the  Sbah- 
Pasand  of  India  and  Sweet  Sultan  of  England. 
These  species  have  also  been  allotted  to  Ihe 
genera  Semtula;  Athanasia  :  Ceiitautea  and 
Chryseis — f^o^i,  p.  4S4. 
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This  opaque  solid  substance  is  of  a  bright 
gray  caloor  generally  found  in  the  intestines  or 
stomRcli  of  the  PAfuler  tnacroeepAalKi,  the 
blunt  headed  cacholot  or  spermaceti  whale, 
though  every  apecies  of  cacholot  ia  eubject  to 
yield  it.  It  occurs  in  lumps  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick  mixed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  remains.  It  is  softened  b^  heat,  has  a 
powerful  smell,  which  to  some  persons  is  very 


-  O" 


diugrecftble.  Indeed  whea  Snt  taken  from 
Um  iotestiBCB  its  fetid  emell  ii  diigoiling.  It 
is  often  fonnd  fioatiiig  on  the  ocean  Bouih  of 
Ami  and  the  couetriet  it  turrouiid*  export  it 
tersely  to  Chine  where,  elio,  a  epurionB  anb- 
atanee  ia  often  sold.  Some  aorU  met  with  in 
Japan  leeemble  caane  bitumeo,  or  aaphalte, 
or  black  naphta  diied,  coneequeutly  more  or 
lea*  biaek  and  heaTy,  and  ill  theae  differ  in 
coniialence.  Other  eortt  are  whiter  iu  varioui 
dflgreei  and  wme  aorta  nre  exceedbgly  lif^t, 
and  not  unlike  a  mushroom,  wbibb  induced 
Scaliger  to  concur  with  Serapion,  that  it  might 
well  be  a  aort  of  a  Fung;u«  marinna,  or  tea- 
musbroom.  Ambergda,  when  feali  from  the 
lea,  is  eoft,  and  nearly  reeembke  cow-dong 
and  emita  a  burnt  odoor.  Black  ehining  sheila. 
Mid  fragment!  of  other  inbmarine  aubattmeee, 
are  often  found  in  it.  Garciu-ab-Orta  tdla  (A. 
H.  I.  i.  e.  i.J  of  rery  large  pieces,  but  wben 
'i'bunbei^  was  in  Japan,  a  wary  good  piece  of 
t  Sne  grejisb  ambergris  was  found  upon  the 
ooaats  of  KijuiAiini  which  weighed  upwards  of 
an  hundred  oattis,  Japanese,  that  is,  130  lbs. 
Dutch  weiglit,  and  being  by  miiob  too  Is^e  to 
be  purchased  by  one  person,  it  was  divided 
into  four  pnTts,  i>i  farm  of  a  eroaa  and  one  of 
the  four  parts  wsi  tendered  to  him.  In  1693, 
after  be  had  lelt  Japan,  a  tortoise  ahaped  piece 
weighing  Ibj.  185  Dutch,  wae-sold  by  the 
King  of  Tidori  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, for  eleven  tboussad  rixdollars,  (or  up- 
wards of  80001.  Sterling.)  It  was  sent  to 
Asnierdam  the  year  after,  and  was  kept  in  the 
Company's  Museum.  It  was  of  a  greyiab 
colour,  and  of  a  very  good  aort.  It  was 
bought  on  condition  that  if  it  should  be  die- 
covered  to  have  been  in  any  wsys  adnltentted, 
the  money  should  be  restored.  The  learned  Dr. 
Valentine,  Prorsesor  at  Qisaen,  flgnrrd  it  in 
his  Museum  Museorum,  Lib.  8.  e.  98  as  did 
alsoBumph  in  his  Amboinaobe  Qaritertkammer, 
T.  LlII  and  LfV  from  whom,  it  aeema,  Valen- 
tine took  it.  The  asme  eathor  gave  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  p.  267.  Bingley, 
ct  seq.  Thuwberg't  m»U>rjf  of  Japan,  Vol.  II. 
p.  is.  TemmanU'  Bitduttan,  Vol.  I.  f.  148. 
Lim't  Saravat,  p.  90.  Tatemiir't  Tratelt, 
p.  US.  » 

AKBBROUBH,  a  town  In  India  in  Long. 
75"  88'  E.  and  Lat.  87"  0'  N. 

AMRBRWABBA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79"  10'  B.  and  Lat.  32"  20'  N- 

AMBI  JOQHI,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
76'  3n'E.anH  Lat.  18"  61' N.  It  is  generally 
ealled  ICominabad,  and  ia  a  militarj  station  of 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 

AMBOGUDDT,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
86°  48'  E.  and  Lat.  Sle  11'  N. 

AMBOOA,  a  town  in  ludia  in  Long.  SS** 
S6'£,  andLat,  S3'>il'N. 


AMBER,   UQCID. 

AUBOORA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79" 
sa'E.  and  Lat.  Si"  6'N. 

AUEATIB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81* 
45'  E.  and  Lat.  tt"  8'  N. 

AMEUGUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78«  j 
12' B.  and  Let.  t8°  14'  N.  i 

AMEERAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long,  ii'*  t 
%'  E.  and  Lat.  81"  SO'  N. 

AUERAVUVfT,  a  river  that  rises  in  Tramt* 
core  and  falls  into  the  Gavery  near  Garoor. 

AMEBROUNGE,  a  town  in  tndu  in  Ung. 
810  43'  E.  sad  Lat.  *«"  47'  N. 

AUEBBQUB,  a  tr)wn  in  India  of  this  naim 
inLong.  71"  it'  )L.  and  Lat.  80-16.  Another  i 
inL.  76"  3'E.  aud  h.  3U"  8S' N.  | 

AMERAH,  a  town  ia  India  in  Long.  80^ 
ic'l&.  and  Lat.  arSl'N. 

AMEBAFOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  J 
76°  83'  E.  and  UL  80"  S6'  N. 

AMEUGUR,  a  town  in  India  ia  Long.  ai<') 
48' £■  audL^  18"  W  S. 

AUERKOTE,  a  town  on  the  border  of  tbm 
desert  of  the  Ghnrra.     See  Baber.  Ham^DH. 

AHBRPOUR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  86« 
11'  B.  and  Lat.  86"  B'  M.  Another  in  L.  81* 
U'  E.  andL.  84"  84'  N. 

AMGOW,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81"  6V 
B.and  Lat.  19"  38' N. 

AMINAQUB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87* 
0'  B.  and  Lat.  8J"  4S'  N. 

AMIR-DHOB.  Bins.  A  name  of  th« 
Cynodon  daclylon.  Amungat  the  Kajputs,  thi 
father  binds  the  root  around  the  arm  of'a  oiti^ 
bun)  son. 

AMIRPOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  SO* 
41' B   and  Lat.  86"  41' N. 

AMIR  'labia,  a  native  of  Kaavio,  ttesc^ 
his  patronymic  Kasvini,  died  then  A  D.  135%, 
He  wrote  the  Luhbst-uUluarekh.    See  Kaaviov 

AM/AR,  a  river  near  Mukndnra  in  Koiab. 

AMLAS,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8U"  lOi' 
E,  and  Lat.  SS^  50'  N. 

AMMAPURAM,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77"  BO'  K.  and  Ut.  16"  57'  N. 

AMMBBSBB,  a  town  in  India  in  Lon^ 
88"  0'  B.  and  Lat.  98'  6'  N. 

AM  M  BOLT,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79* 
8'  B.  and  Ut.  18'  4*'  N. 

AKBEK,  LIQUID.  Liquid  Amber. 


A  resinous  fluid,  obtained  from  treea  thai^ 
grow  in  N.  Amerioa,  Mexico,  Uie  Levant,  iM 
the  TeuBuerim  Provincea,  and  Java,  and  naci^j 
to  mix  with  Balaam  of  Peru,  'ihe  bark  4! 
Liquid  amber  altingia  is  hitter,  hot  anj 
aromatic,  and  when  woui^ed  aflbrds  tUc 
baltun  :  a  similar  tubttann  ia  obtained  fron 
i  ■■  ■ --  -o- 


AltBON<}. 

L.  orioilala  of  the  LavRnt  iaiaivis ;  and  L. 
iWuitn  or  Mexico.  —  Maton'-*  Tmattetrtm. 
QBktfheuj,  p.  IS&-6IQ-611.  See  Ltquid- 
MW  litiiigu  ;  ericDtile  ;  ityrBcifloa. 

AMBHA,  »  goiHtsi  worshipped  by  the 
Eiilii.  See  Rfjpoot  in  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Supp.  u. 

AMBHASTA.  SiVa.  A  man  born  of  a 
MmiB  hther  and  Taisya  mother,  bj  pro- 
iMmipbjgicuin. — Wiltoit 

AaHATTAN.   TAM.j(iiu^i_sir  Barber. 

AVBICA,  a  d«ity  of  the  hindu  mytholo^cy. 

AMBISACE6,  king  of  the  Indian  moun- 
UJHtn,  11)10  sent  ambnuitdori  wiili  presents 
lo  AleuDdcr,  on  iii-j  croscing  ovrr  to  Taxilai. 
BcDnril  luppoies  his  tribe  to  have  been  ibe 
wWm  of  the  Ghikara. — Oyc.  of  tnd.  Sup. 
i.  bill,  p.  134  Kitiri. 
i  iMBITTEYO  the  baibei  race  of  Uvah  in 
'  (tjiM,  who  are  regarded  as  more  vile  tban  the 
Wiji.— ?(mi(ntt'»  Cef'oit. 

iUBLAU.  In  the  Moluccas,  an  island 
■KtbeS.  E,  extreme  of  Buro,  from  which  it 
^»p«r>ted  hv  a  atrait  6  miles  wide,  which  is 
deu  (if  diDEer,  hut  rarely  used.  Lat.  S°  52' 
S.Li!«g,13To  lO'E.  Thereisaamall  govcrn- 
■tst  Htoblishment  on  the  north  side  6{  the 
JbtL—Joun.  lad.  ArcA.    Dumonl  H' Urvilh. 

illBLTHHYNCHUS  CRISTATUS,  a  sen' 
fasd  of  Ibe  Galapagos  from  3  to  4  feet  long 
filh  %  emt  on  ito  head,  which  is  short  Hid 
•MihIt  Iniarated,  and  broader  than  lonit. 
Tk  DMth  can  be  openrd  to  a  verv  small 
uinl.  It  it  common  on  all  the  islands  of  that 
*re%)igo,  on  Toeky  lea  beavheB,  and  la  never 
fcMl  tea  yards  in  shore.  It  U  a  hideous 
MsiaiQiuire  of  a  dirty  black  coloai,  stupid 
M^rii^h  in  its  motsmenta. 

UBOLOX.  an  island  /ronling  Ibe  Min- 
Ims  Stnil.— /Tara&iir^i. 

AUBON'O,  in  Borneo  a  town  in  Lut.  6° 
»«"N.  Lonn-  116"  IB'  38'  E.  (Sif  E, 
*'"  0  hat  a  snug  harbour  on  the  eosst  oF 
I,  which  was  examined  by  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
'H,  H.  8.  Samaranp,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
'  a  of  a  few  hutsinhabiied  by  MaUys, 
- .  of  the  Sultan  of  Bonieo  or  his 
^*P**aL  The  famous  moantun  Eina  Balu 
•  isuK.  S.  E.  direction  from  the  head  of 
fchdnui,  disUnt  37  miles,  and  adds  muab 
j^^  Iwaniy  of  the  neighbouring  scenery. 
""^  is  iotonsiderable,  but  is  likely  to 
— .  The  "Orang  Dnsuii"  or  aborigines  at 
^lert  tt  Someo  re^e  close  to  the  coast. 
}*(b  of  K  good  breed,  anil  bees  wax  are 
I**'*',  bnt  water  ia  scarce  in  the  dry 
ipWrfSeptember  toNOTeraber.— /d«™*I  of 
I^U  JrtA.  rw.  IV.  No.  E  an4  VI.  itav. 
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AHBUR  BATTT. 

AMBOYNA  WOOD  or  LINQOA  WOOD. 
A  fifagrant  and  very  beautiful  wood  of  Tarkitta 
colours,    used   in    cabinet    work  in    Kngland. 

Tlieseveral  varieties  arc  probablynll  fiirnlslied  by 
ihesainetree,  which  isaupposed  to  be  thePteros- 
permuro  Iiidiclini,  but  ibia  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  beautifully  moltted  and  curleiT, 
of  various  tints  from  li^h(-red  to  dark-yeHon', 
and  is  'aln^nya  in  small  lumps,  evidently 
excrescences  or  burrs  cut  from  trees.  The 
several  varieties  of  this  wood  are  principally 
used  for  inlaying  and  by  the  makers  of 
ornamental  snu7  boxes.  It  is  brought  from 
Ceram  and  Amboyna,  nnd  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  ISSI,  it  was  Bctit  from  Singapore.  See 
Liogoa  wood  ;  Eysboca  :  Flerospermum  Indi- 
aam.— Arekei;  Faulhter,  Land.  Sx.  Janet'  Re- 

AMB00RE8A.  Tah.  and  Tel.  Woman'a 
coloured  cotton  cloths.     See  Cloths. 

AMBOYNA,  a  high  island  o(  the  Holuccaa 
in  the  Kaatem  Arebipelago,  33  lo  36  miles  long 
and  the  larKesl.  of  the  group.  In  this  ielnnd 
in  the  year  leai'S,  lht>  Dntch  disgraced  thcm- 
sflves  by  the  dark  deed,  known  in  Engliih 
history  un<ler  the  name  of  ''  The  Massacre  of 
Amboyna"  On  that  occasion  they  put  eigh< 
teen  Englishmen  to  tlie  rack,  and  afteTwards 
behearird  nine  of  them.  One  Portugueae  and 
JiipRnese  were  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time,  as  accomplices  with  the  EiiRtish.  Amboyna 
captured  16ih  February  1798.  The  Am- 
hoynese  nre  middle  sited,  well  made  and  belter 
Tor  military  duties  than  the  other 
Molucean  races.  They  are  good-tempered, 
ihonjjh  imp«luous ;  rjuarrelsome  hut  easily 
Hppeased,  and  generully  very  sober.  Capital 
crimes  RTK  ran;  but  occasional  tbefta  occur. 
The  island,  like  the  other  Spies  Islands,  is  volcan- 
ic and  with  Bsnda,  Ternale,  Tidorr,  forma  a  - 
sub-itovemroeDl  of  Jiiva.~Hofeiidorp,  CoHp 
d'etii  utr  Java  quoted  in  John'*  Indian  jfreii- 
pflaso.  Crawjurd't  Malay  Granmar  and  Die- 
limitry.  Vol.  I.  p.  131.32.33.  Hoiiivrfk. 
MaeFarlanr,  Geo.  and  Hit-  of  Jap*  n,  p.  44, 
See  India  p.  3fi7.  in  Cyo.  of  Ind.  Supp-  ii- Java. 
Kaya  Boka  ;  Melaleuca  Cajaputi,  Pulo  Gassea. 
Pulo  pisang, 

AMBUJ.  Hind.  The  lotus :  Nelnmbiniir 
speciosnm. — WiUd. 

AMBUL-6BL.  Bbkq.  Pylhonium  bul- 
biferum. 

AMBUPRASA-UAXA.  Sinoh.  Wetet  nn^ 
for  purifying  water. 

AMBI5B  in  Lat.  1^'  46,  N.  and  Long. 
78°  43  B.  A  town  in  the  Carnatic,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  I^alai  river,  elevated  above  the  sea, 
1,053  ft.  Scbt. 

AMBUB   BATTI.     Hind.     A     perfum«d 
pBsUlle,  used  in'  India,    made  of  frankincenae' 
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AMBlTSI. 

Jkmbuti DlTE.  HlHD.  {  Ambtiai       Hihd. 

Habii.  !  Suctierun , 

Dried  Uaogoes  .,      Enq.  ]  Hango-vattkl     ...    Tan. 
Amuija Ou2.  I  Mamidi  Vftngu...      Tbl. 

GfCeD  mangocB  tliced  lengthways,  salted  nad 
■un-dried  and  use:t  in  curries.  Made  every- 
where, but  that  of  Goa  most  prined. — Faulkner. 

AMBUT.  DuK.  Embelia  pectandra,  sbo 
Bpondins  acuminata. 

AMBYA.  PATA.  Hind.  Beko.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus- 

AMDHUKA.  Benq,  Hind.  Villa  lodica.— 

li«M. 

AMDA.     Hind.    Spondiaa  Tnangifera. 

AMDOAN.  A  Tibetan  nomade  race,  who 
dwell  iu  tenta  of  linen,  hexagoaal  and  without 
iFrame  k — I'  alhdm, 

AMBKdO.     Fort-     Amygdalna  communis. 

AMSRI.  UaLKAL.  (3>?)ac51.  Indigofera 
tinctoria. — £mn- 

AHBRICA,  aeema  to  hare  been  peopled 
from  PhoBnicia,  Aaia,  Africa  and  Iceland^ 
There  ara  phyaiolof[ioal  raaemblancea  amongst 
the  tribes,  but  diffeieiices  in  language,  physi- 
ognomy, and  modes  of  existence ;  the  Abbe 
Domenech  supposes  their  origin  to  have  been 
from  Scythians,  Hebrews,  Tartars,  Scsndine- 
'  niitaa  and  Welsh-  M.  de  Guignes  in  Recherchee 
«ur  les  navigation  des  Cliinois,  du  Cote  de' 
I'Amerique  staiea  that  under  the  name  Fu- 
Sang,  Americn  is  accurately  described  in  a 
Chinese  work  of  the  Gth  century  as  a  land  ia 
the  far  East.  Ur.  Logan,  in  the  Jouroal  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  mentions  that  the  pre- 
vailing types  of  phyaioaL  structure  amongst 
the  Chinese,  have  relation  to  the  Mongolian  and 
Tibetan  and  Amerionn  forma,  and  that  the 
American  heads  in  plates  30~-l,  5,  6  and  7  of 
Pilchard's  Natural  History  of  Man  are  Chinese. 
— Jiie  DomeMch  ;  Ptiekard.  See  Fuaai^g,  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch.  Deo.  1852,  p.  663. 

AMERICAN  ALOE.  Ehq.  Agave  Americana. 

AMERICAN  or  BELLEI8LE  CRE33.  See 
Oress. 

AMERICAN  COLOMBO.  Eno.  Roots  of 
FraaeraCaroliDenaiaandF.  W a Iteii, fraudulently 
subetitoted  for  Cocculua  palmatua. 

AMERICAN  SUMACH.  Eng.  Ctesalpinin 
coriaria. 

AME-SA.     BuRii.     Anona  squamosa. 

AMETASTINE.  Vegetable  Parchment, 

AMETHYST.     Eng. 

Martis As.  i  Amethystus Lat, 

Ameth^t Eno.  iHartas Hauv. 

AmathyitA Fb.  |  Saog-l-SnlimaDi   .Pus. 

Anwthyst...   —    ...OtB.  I  Ametkto._       ...    Port, 

ttfitOiiiroc  ..     w  ...  Qr.  I  Sknandi Sihob. 

Sing-i-Solin)uii...Huii>.  |Ametisto 8p, 

Amatbta It.  |  SnKUldi    Eaitu  ..     TaM. 

The  Amethyst  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  ss'iii. 
1».  and  xxjix,  1).  but  under  this  terra  two 
different  minerala  are  known,  viz>    occidental  or 


Amid  Ah. 

the  commolt  amethyst,  one  of  the  inferior  gen 
a  quartzoze  mineTBl,  found  in  amygdaloid  tr^ 
rocks  iu  alt  countri^  bat  in  vast  quautitie 
amongst  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Dekhao  ;  son 
beautiful  specimens  of  amethyst  crystals  oceu 
in  dykes  of  quartz  near  Bowenpilly  at  Secun 
derabad.  Its  colour  is  of  every  shade  of  put 
pie  violet ;  some  of  these  are  valued,  for  it  i 
almost  the  only  stons  that  oan  be  worn  witi 
mournings.  When  tbe  colour  of  a  spccimei 
has  to  be  equalized,  it  is  placed  iu  a  miitnr 
of  Sand  and  iron  filin)is  and  exposed  to  a  mo 
derate  beat.  The  Oriental  Amethyst  is  also  of  i 
purple  colour  but  is  an  extremely  mre  gem  aw 
beioiiga  to  the  corlindums.  Us  cobur  can  b 
destroyed  b;  heat  and  its  purity  then  resemble 
that  of  the  diamond. 

AMPUK.    A  kind  of  cloth.— SwiwonA. 

AMGOOLEB.  Hind.  Syn.  ofElnagnw 
conferta- 

AMHAKA,  one  of  the  Semitic  races,  fi 
ACrioS'  Their  Inngunge,  the  Amharic,  ai  alw 
the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  ia  derived  from  thi 
Western  Aramaic.  See  Iran:  also  Semitic  races 

AMHERST,  a  amall  town  and  jjilot  sUtioi 
in  A  peninsula  on  the  left  bank  at  the  mouti 
of  the  Moulmein  river,  in  L.  I64i  N,  sat 
L.  97-33  E.  Tbe  iniiHbitants  am  5484,  aac 
the  people  of  the  district  are  the  THliene;ai 
Man.  Amherst  is  built  on  tertiary  sirata,  over- 
lying traiiaition  limestone.  In  tlie  roads,  th 
greatest  rise  and  fall  occurs  in  2  days  flfterful' 
and  change,  ia  3 1  to  !3  feet.  The  velodty  ol 
tide  at  springs  is  6^  knots  per  hour.  It  »si 
proposed  to  be  formed  into  a  sanatarium  foi 
European  soldiers  of  Burmah,  but  iht 
ailmen's  there  are  of  a  kind  needing  a  cool  oi 
a  dry  climate.  A  dangeroua  reef  of  rocks  tuoi 
acroes  the  mouth  of  the  Moulmein  river,  froE 
Amherst  lighthouse.     See  Mod.  'Fntien- 

AMHER3TIA  N0BILI8,—  Wall. 

This  ia  the  finest  indigenous  floweriog  tw 
in  Chin-Indin,  Its  very  Ur^e  scarlet  flowm 
are  variegated  with  white  and  yellow.  U  * 
of  low  stnturc,  with  elender  pendulous  brtnck 
ca  and  large  pea  blossom  shaped  flowers  ol 
brilliant  red  and  yelloiv,  which  hang  doonii 
tasseU  more  than  a  yard  long-  Itwasdir 
covered  by  Dr.  Wallioh  on  the  Salwen  am> 
Trocklft,  and  named  by  him  after  Lady  Am 
hetst,  the  Noble  Amherslia.  There  is  a  fia< 
tree  at  the  door  of  the  Judicial  CommissioueH 
bouse  on  Moulmein  Hill.  It  has  been  iutro 
duced  into  England  where  every  tree  is  aaW 
to  be  worth  fifty  pounds. 

"  Hot  all  tbe  rich  Bowers 
Of  Albion's  bowers 
Can  vie  with  its  purpling  shade." 

It  flowera  in  March. — Maun.    Foift. 

AMIANTHUS.     Sjn.  of  Asbeafus. 

AMIDAM.    Gb8,  ^.5tarcli._ 
O 


lULIKA  TINTIU. 

iHIDON.  Pi.  aad  Sp.  Siarch. 
AHIB.  Ab:  llixD.  P8H9  :  anoble:  also 
I  title  of  nobilil;  equivalent  ia  ume  Asiatic 
Huuwi  to  King  aa  in  the  cnae  of  Amir  Doat 
Hikined  KhaD,  king  of  Kabul.  Alio,  an  offi- 
dil  todgnition  as  Amir-al-Bahr  AdmiTal  oi  iD 
nw  f\nxs,  harbour  matter  ;  &mir-u(-Sooq 
etirfotihe  markets,  equivalent  to  tha  Indian 
Ktlni.  Aminadeh  litnallj  "  bornofs  oliief, 
«pnace."  This  nord  reappears  abbreviateil 
■  "Hiru,"  which  is  tUways  sutliied  to  the 
nat  ii  designBting  a  prince  of  the  blood 
KAMwMina,  who  was  the  king  of  Peraia's 
M,  but  i)  a  prefix  when  honorific,  like  the 
l^  Mr.  as  MirzB  Abdul  Baki  Khan. 

AUIHANTE  ISLAN  lis,  tie  toutb-wealern 
{nap  of  Ibe  Seychelles,  consisting  of  several 
teM  small  islands,  coral  reefs  and  bankt 
-Bankrji. 

AMIB-UL-UOMaNIN  Literally  Prince 
tflte  (ailkful,  is  a  title  asauned  by  ae^eral 
ItiUin  prJDces,  in  addition  lo  that  of  IniBin. 
SttlmliB.  Fraser'a  Journey  ill  Khotusan. 

AMIB  UZUN     DELEMI,     in   the    tenth 
eotuT  constructed  the   fiand-amir   over  the 
imti,  and  from  whence  the  river  Kum  f  iroz, 
■Iteiiujwictionwiih  th«  Murgbab,  derived  ita 
UBS.    See  Baidamistr. 
AHJUBAH.    See  Sunatoria. 
AULOUKA.     Bbko.     Vilis  Indica. 
AUKUDU  «»o!loi».    Wrighteatiiicloria,  R. 
fit.Ntriaa  liiict.  R.  it-  4. 

AMtJLAXG.  Tah.  Phytalis  aomnifera 
m.   ?.  flexuota,    Nets. 

AUL.  Af.  Pbk.  Hind.  An  act,  a  rei^n  ;  a 
nk:  ctnyiiig  into  fffert,  hence  Amil  and 
ABilthr,Bieveniieofficer,  Amla.  PI. 

A1ILA.rImAMLAKI,  SAirB.AiiLER.PBii9. 
>InANOL&,  Bbno.  Guz.  Hjns.  Sanh. 
fM*''ftnscmblica  orEmbiion  ofGciniilis.  Gsrt 
^  Esbiie  or  shrubby  Myrobals'i. 

iHLAJ.    AiAB.     ^jL^j     Phjilantbua 


Uia. 

AMU  VETA3AMU,  8.  «ifi :iif -^^i,. 
(^■iHrai  raaeicalatus,  B  ?  Thie  Sans,  com 
(■■adi^iSes  "  sour-cane"— hence  it  is  ep- 
H'sUe  to  any  species  tf  Calamus  yielding  an 
•»*  wgeUWe  or  fruit.  C.  faacularis,  is  the 
■yinlnt  of  Sabasravedbi. — It  mi fi lit  refer  to 
A^KM  <*.;»!- but  Ibia    is    a  Malay— not  an 

]  Wia  pUnt-— Br.  68- 

;    iULBBATH  PAT.    Baxa.  a   speciea  of 

!     AMU  01  IMLI.     UiND.     Tamaiiod. 
i    AWiKA  TlNTai.     Saks.    Tamarindas 
hdia. 


AMLAH.  Paas.  *U  T  Pbyilanthus  em- 
blica- 

AMLTA3.  DDK.  Hinu.  (_^  lIU  !  Csa- 
aia  litiula. 

Shrubby    MyrobiW. 

AMLL'KI.     BsHo.    Acacia  slipulata  ?  ? 

AMMANI  AMMA. 

image  of  the  virgia.     Se 

AJiMANNIA  VESICATOBtA.— Jio^rfi. 

BiuMttHUib..         ..BcKO.  I  Did  Man Hinr. 

Blistering   Ammaanlii ...  |  Agni  Tendiapaku,  .Tel] 
Eva.  I 

An  annual  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Indian 
peninsula  in  iret  land  during  the  rains,  6 
to  36  inches  high.  Ii  has  a  strong  smell  like 
munalio  acid  ;  leavea  exceedingly  acrid,  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  as  blisters  io  rheuma- 
tism ;  Dr.  O'Sbaughnessy  tried  tbem  in  eight 
cases.  The  bruised  leaves  had  been  remored 
from  all  after  half  an  hour  ;  blisters  were  not 
produced  in  less  than  12  hours  in  any,  and  in 
three  individuala  not  for  24  hours,  and  the  pain 
occasioned  waa  agonizing  nntil  the  blister  roao. 
These  leaves  cause  more  paiti  than  CHiitlia rides, 
and  are  far  infeiioi  to  the  plumbngo  (IhI  chitra) 
in  celerity  and  rertainty  of  action.  The  Te- 
lugu  name  indeed,  means  fire  iear.  Wight 
also  gives  figures  of  A.  peniandra  and  A. 
Totundifolia,  and  Voigt.  A.  Indica  and  A.  mul- 
\\Aov».^0'SkatiglMeui/,pageZS\,  feiffl.  ISO. 
Soxd-l.  427. 

AMMAN,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  an 
idol,  worshipped  in  every  village,  and  identi- 
cal with  Amma  and  Ammani  Amma.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  village  deities  of  which  neither  the 
Puranaa  nor  Vedss  make  any  mRntioo.  Every 
batnlet  has  its  own,  always  supposed  to  be  a 
goddess,  snd  it  is  usually  a  stone  turned  black 
by  oil  offerinpts  and  time.  The  word  is  un- 
derstood by  the  rillagers  to  mean  mother  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Semitic  word  Am'n  and  Ammon  or  Amtnon- 
Ba  of  the  Egyptians,  their  Sem-god  end  Buler- 
god,  who  was  represented  in  the  human  fifcare. 
The  villagers  style  their  deity  by  many  affixed 
oamea,  Ankal-Amman,  Uang-Kali-Amma.  Poni 
AmmH  or  golden -mother ;  Kani-Amma,  Mulial- 
Amma  or  pearl  mother,  Paleri  Atnma  or 
great  goddess  and  other  local  affiled  names,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  not  apparent.  The 
Kahratta  villagers  have  the  same  female  deity 
whom  the^  name  Ai,  or  mother.  The  villagers 
offer  tacnficea  end  those  of  sheep,  goati  and 
fewli  are  made,  also  cocoannts  and  frnit^ 
frankincense,  camphor  and  ghi  are  bumea, 
palm-wine,  dhal  (gtieus  oajan.)  Thece  seens  n» 
9»  ^'"      "^^  ^ 


doubt  thnt  it  ii  Ihe  Vennant  of  a  vtry  anoint 
norship,  tLe  oriKJn  of  which  is  uow  tokaown. 
The  riliagen  belirre  tlial  theie  (goddesses  pro- 
taut  tbem  from  aickiietsea  and  from  loaiea,  or 
mitigRti:  tbese.  A  piijali  or  pujari,  a  worsbip- 
piog  priest  of  ihe  SuJra  citate  is  appointeil  for 
its  daily  worship.  He  anoiiita  ii  with  ashes 
on  its  heitd,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  the  atone, 
for  it  is  no  iinnge,  but  a  mere  shapeless  stone. 
Id  a  small  pot  be  cooks  the  rice,  which  he 
collects  frofli  the  hamlet  people  in  rotation, 
presents  ii  to  the  idol,  and  then  takes  it  to  bis 
own  house.  He  breaks  a  cocoanut  io  front  of  the 
idol,  and  offers  it  also,  but  the  ona-bsir  he 
keeps  to  himself  and  gires  the  other  to  the 
family  From  whom  h&  obtained  the  fruit.  The 
villaicc  otTeriD^s  nre  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or 
offerings  of  fowls  and  sheep,  if  the  goddess 
will  grant  their  deaires,  nnd  once  n  year  the 
villagers  oullect  money  by  subscriptions,  and 
celebrate  a  fFStival  in  honour  of  their  deity, 
during  which  sheep  and  fowls  are  larjiely  sacri- 
tical.  The  Sudra  hindus  and  the  entire  ser- 
vile tribes  in  the  aouth  oflndin,  hnre  the  fullest 
faith  in  their  respective  village  goddesses. 
When  they  or  their  children  are  overtakpn  bj 
aieknesf,  they  seek  the  idol  and  consult  the 
pujari,  who  siof^s  songs,  affects  to  hear  the 
Amman's  voice,  nnd  then  announces  to  the 
worshipper  theolferinK  tlist  must  be  presented. 
If  cholera  break  out  it  is  not  unosuaj  for  some 
neighbouriug  villuge  deity  suddenly  to  rise  into 
great  importsoce  and  the  sacrifii.'ial  rite  is  then 
almost  unoeasingiy  performed.  The  hindus 
have  even  personihed  that  pesliience  into  n 
goddess  whom  they  have  named  Muha-KHli 
and  believe  thst  if  they  neglect  her  worship 
she  destroys  them  by  the  disease.  Imteed  gods 
are  still  in  process  of  eetablishment  and  small- 
pox and  cholera,  have  thus  been  personified, 
Malia-Kali  of  Ujjiiin  being  Ihe  goddess  of 
cholera  and  Miiii-.^mmaa  uftheTamilsa  smnll 
pox  deity.  Iu5oulhliidia,lhisdeiiy  is  invHriab'j 
.4*601816,  Ai,  Em,  Amma,  Ma,  Mnmma,  bein^' 
the  natural  term  amnnj^tt  all  i;acea,  for  mother, 
at  in  the  'Em  of  the  ITcl>rews,  the  Ma  ot  the 
Ei^yplians.  'The  most  hii^h  god,  Klinn,  oi- 
Helyun,  the  creator  of  man,  seems  i;arly  to  b>ive 
been  foigotten,  aud  to  have  come  to  he  wur- 
ahipped  under  viirlnus  names,  ail  meaning 
Lord,  and  then  a  wife  whs  given  to  him  nUo 
known  under  various  names,  Banltis  is,  i.e. 
mistress  queen  ;.Hastoreth,  i.  e.  la  the  Greek 
form  Aatarte,  who  as  Baltes  was  worshipped 
at  Byblua  with  her  husbaud  Adonii.  But  the 
aecret  worship  of  the  mother  of  God,  also 
called  Amma,  was  especially  calebrated  tu  the 
sbrine  of  Apbaka  at  Byhlus,  near  the  river  of 
Adonis.  The  Amman  of  the  southern  hiudus 
may  therefore  be  a  oosmogonio  term,  indica- 
tive of  the  great  Creator,  the  Moat  ibigh  God's 
Will.    Se«.   Cyc.  of  India,  Amman ;  Atnma- 


AMMONIA,   CARBCMATE.OF.  ~ 

varu  :  Hindoo :  Bacrifioo.— £mwV*  ^jfpl,  I. 
y,    alto  Sharpt't  Jifffpt,  1.  Hi.     See  Hindu. 

AUMON",  The  Egyptian  deily  originally 
worshipped  in  the  liumau  figurv,  at  Thebfs  in 
upper  Egypt,  and  at  Thebes,  laiteri;  with  the 
head  of  a  rum.  He  was  dispUced  afterwards  in 
favour  of  acioiher  idol,  in  the  reign  of  Tuth- 
mosis  111-  Hk  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Zeus  of 
the  Greek:),  and  was  styled  Aran,  or  AmoMHi. 
Amn-ra  or  Ammonrn.  He  originally  correa> 
ponded  with  the  Sun-god,  was  the  highest 
of  the  first  order  of  gods,  and  waa  the  ralsr 
deity-  He  was  styled  the  son  of  laia  aud  liia 
SOB  was  Kbunsn,  is  the  hidden  god  of  the 
Thehaid  and  tha  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  Tba 
origin  of  this  worship  is  supposed  to  have  bcea 
Semitic.  It  may  have  been  identical  with  tho 
Amman  of  the  raoes  in  peninsular  India,  and 
amongst  northern  people  directed  to  the  warm 
sun  and  to  the  earth,  in  the  sunny  south.  Bun- 
sen,  i,  v.  Bee  Amman.  Ammavaru;  Hindoo  ; 
Sacrifice.— -SAffr^e'j  Hiit.  of  Bgfpl,  Vol.  I.  p. 
aS8. 

AMMON,  an  oaais  in  Kgypt  on  which  atood 
the  terople  of  Amun-Ra,  whose  figure  i*as 
that  of  a  man  having  the  head  and  horna  of 
a  ram. — Bhatpe't  Hittory  of  Bgypt.  VtA.  I. 
p.  %ll. 

AMMAVARU,  a  cruel  eacrificial  rite,  prac- 
tised amongst  ihe  liindu  Sudras  and  low-orata 
races  of  the  snulbern  part  of  Peninsular  ladia, 
>vhere  on  the  occasions  of  a  great  cholera 
epidemic  or  other  calamity,  n  bullock  is  impaled 
alive  to  appease  the  angry  goddess  Devi.  See 
Hindoo  :  Sacrifice. 

AMMONIA.     Eko-  Lat. 

Ltoiiiil  An)[naiiia,..EKO  |  AmmoniaqueT  ...  Fr. 
Vulatile  Alkali  ...  „  lAnnn.misk!  ...  Geh. 
ripiriUoI  Bartahora.  „    |  Ssl-voUtilo Lat. 

This  is  a  limpid  colouHess  fluid,  exceed- 
ingly volatile,  lias  a  pungent  emell  and  a 
caustic  taste,  and  in  medicine  is  a  Laeful  atintu- 
laiit.  The  name  of  this  substance  is  derived  horn 
the  oasis  of  Ammon  in  Upper  Sgypt  where  th« 
muriate  was  gathered  aa  the  product  of  uiiiniiil 
lemnins.  It  is  now  obtained  in  Europe  from 
coal  in  the  process  of  gaa-making  and  con- 
verted into  several  compounds  by  otber  pro* 
ceases, — Tomtimon. 

AMMONIA,  CABBONATE  of. 

Smelling  Suits    ...     £:fa,  |  Carbonate  d'Ammo- 

I  niw]ue_.  ...  Fk. 
Tiiix,  now  wholly  an  imported  article,  waai 
known  to  the  hindus  who  obtuDed  it  bj 
mixing  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  with  two) 
parte  of  chalk.  It  ia  now  obtabod  by  b 
suboequent  process  after  the  manufaotura  of 
coal  gas. 

«> 


AVMONIAC,  aUM. 

AMMONIA,  UjdnKililonte  of. 
AnaBB  ..  ...     As.  I  AmnoDue  MurJM.  Lat. 

a»—tU«    ...     Bdbm.  I      „     Uydroohl.n*    w 

b[nu.>fAmMK>Di».l'^a.  j  iaMt Uauk. 

'  '  I  9ohi^  also  Ni>8ha- 


dar  Annm.h...  Pebs. 

DDK. 

8oh>g>  «dd  Obo 

NuoMdtr.    ...     Bams, 

.     F». 

tlBtMtTaw.       ...     TiJi. 

Oer. 

...      Tbl 

HlSD. 

Tbii  a  met  with  in  great  abuadauce  in  every 
kaav  of  ludid.  U  la  a  Tolcsuio  produot,  but 
Ik.  Bo}le  obiaiDCil  it  from  brick  kilus  in 
ilMt.  ha  same  is  dciivtsd,  from  tbe  oasiii 
il  hMMoa  where  it  wu  early  kuowo,  for  it  ia 
AlKashtJar  of  Avicenna  anil  Serapioo.  In- 
^mi,  ii  «*a  first  obtained  in  E^ypt  near  Ibe 
trnfie  of  Jupitw  Arainon,  wkmoe  its  iianie, 
h  whlini't inn  from  tike  soot  of  camel's  (Iudk. 
nt  Kgyptian  process  ha*  been  described  both 
If  Paeocke  and  Niebnbr.  Pococke  mentions 
tkrt  tlie  dung  of  pij;e^ns,  cove,  cameU  and 
glfer  animalB,  ia  mixed  wilb  chopped  straw 
a*d  vute  into  cakes  as  firewood  ;  it  is  now 
waaraetareil  largely  in  Europe,  by  combining 
kjfoahloric  aaid,  eitlier  directly,  or  indirectly, 
ntk  annnonia  obtained  from  tbe  decomposi- 
tai  of  amnal  matter.  In  I^uee,  by  lbs  dis- 
tdladon  of  bones,  in  iron  retorts,  but  in  Britain, 
Inh  tbe  aumomscal  salts  conlatned  in  tlie 
E^HT  touUing  from  ihe  distillation  oF  coal  in 
ttt§n«orks.  During  its  solution  in  water, 
^IMfsnUce  falls  several  degrees ;  it  is  used 

kj  lamtn  1o  dean  tiie  aurface  of  their  metnls 
■ad  to  beiliiate  the  soldering;  of  iron  nnd  cop- 
pCf  aid  pntent  the  oxydstion  of  the  copper; 
it  b  also  sametimes  eni|iloycd  by  dyers,  to 
bi^keo  ibeir  colosrs.  Diisolfed  in  nitric  acid, 
it  ferns  tbe  aqHa  regia  of  cnmmerfe,  used  for 
dinolTiag  gold,  instead  ef  nitrO-hydrochlorio 
■od.  It  is  also  used  in  sninll  quantities  in 
■eiB  boikn,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cal- 
>H«oBs  deposits.  It  is  used  (w  adulteraUng 
lobaeeo. — ToWmws.  Aauli4.  Stag.  Piarma, 
Ji-lsB.  Butgltg  I.  133.  Rojile,  MeinAr't  Tra- 
M^  f»L  I.  p.  99.  Ptaeoek't  DtKription  of 
OtXut,  Vol.  I.  p.  !&9. 

AMUONIAC.  GUM. 
IWkik/ Cshok  T  Aa.) 
VAA'.    ...      .. 

AoM  Anmoniu 


Oom. 


tlw  Doreraa  Hnimoninciim  of  Don  ^Linn 
Jm*.  XVI,  601)  yields  this  product 
iw  itistem  and  fruits.  According  to  Lin<lley 
*i  riant  gr<^w9  in  Persia  ou  the  plains 
■F  Mde  KMiat,  and  Kumisha  in  Lhe  pro- 
*Btt  if  Xrak,  and  near  the  town  of  Jezud 
14*1^  IK  very   dry  plains,  and  gravelly  soil 


CKpOMd  to  tbe  sun,  a»d  tlu  gum  tMin  is  import- 
ed into  ludis  viii  Bi>mbBy  from  tbe  Persian  Gulf, 
and  re-exportcil  to  different  eouutrin.  It  is 
olftaiKcd  by  incisions  in  the  pkal,  and  ocaurs 
in  voluminous  masiea  of  yelloirisb  colour,  eu- 
olosing  white  almood-liko  tears.  It  is  priadpally 
employed   as  an    e^tpeotorant  in   the   obrunia 

calarrliB  an.d  aBlhmas  of  uld    persons.     It  ia 

Tbl.  I  also  applied  externally  as  a  wario  and  stinulat- 
'  iiig  plaster. — O'Shavfkruity,  Z^i.—tauliaur, 
pagt  345. 

AMMONITE,  a  fosiit  genus  of  mollusot, 
wbicti  seeiQ.to  have  eiieted  extensively  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  world  during  the  period  that  tlia 
cbaik  forinatioris  were  being  deposited,  and  the 
genera  have  been  widely  diffused.  Tbey  occur 
in  Ki'eat  abundance  and  of  great  size,  some 
three  feet  acroos,  in  the  suprn  lu-etacuous  strata 
between  Iricbinopoly  and  Pondicherry,  and 
were  described  by  Mr.  Brooke  CutdLffe,  Cap- 
tain Newbold  and  Mr.  Kayet.  Dr.  Gerard 
found  ill  the  HimalavH,  at  an  elevation  of 
1 6,000  feet,  what  he  described  m  A.  Walcottii 
and  A.  Comniunis,  which  occur  in  the  Lias 
at  Lyme  B^gi',  but  in  this  be  was  mistaken. 
Most  of  those  discovered  have  been  named. 
Amongst  them  are  Amm.  Madrasiaims : 
Kandi:  Kalika  .Smilianus:  Bhima  :  Bhatvniii 
ftanulatns,  Uenisonianus.  Bcudanti ;  Vaju ; 
peramplus  :  Durga,  very  fine  ;  ChIh  ;  revelslua  : 
gavuda.  The  Hindu  names  so  frequmlly 
occurring. are  inconsequence  of  the  suivn  idndud 
worshipping  several  species  of  amniuniies  under 
the  nnme  of  Saligrama.     Bee  Saligcamma. 

AMMONITES,  tbe  children  of  Beo-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot,  by  his  younger  daughter. 
They  were  dis|iosaeesed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
afterwards  for  ISyenrs  strnveto  reconquer  theii 
lands,  greatly  oppressing  all  the  children  of 
Israel  wiio  dwelt  beyond  ibe  JonlsB  river.  Tliey 
were  ultimately  driven  back  by  Jephthab,  the 
Gileadite.  Bee  Judges  x.  S,  9  ;  li.  i. 
4  &  27. 

AMNA.     BxKO.    Spondias  piangifera. 

AMODL     It.     Starch. 

AM0GHVER8HA,  King  of  Tondn.  Mun- 
datiim,  in  the  South  of  Indis,  in  whose  reign, 
in  the  Ulh  or  10th  centuries,  tLe  Jain  faith' 
was  introduced. 


AMOK,  Bl90  AMUCK,  Mala^  ;  a  furious 
reckless  onset,  the  muck  or  the  "  rua-a-muck" 
of  tlie  English. 

AMOMA  MORINGA.  Loua.  Moringa ptery- 
gosperma.     Offirtn. 

AMOUUM,  sgeDHSof  phwitaof  the  natural 
oriier  Ziagiberacete,  gf  wbiidi  Vuigt  cnuDusratea. 
nine  species  as  having  been  grown  in  the. 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  ;  vizi,  aculcatum,  acgusti- 
folium,  aroraaticum,  cardamomum,  corno- 
strachyum,  deatbatum,  maximum,  sericeunt,, 
and    subtjatuiu.     The    Tusdise    gr^ins^  oa 


AHOMUH  luximnL 

UaUguetla  pepper  the  A.  gnu  paradiii, 
not  of  IdiIu,  but  of   tbe   Otlines    Ooast,  u  u 
also  the  A.  graodifioia. 

AMOUUKANGUSTIFOLIUM.  Rami. 
lulivd  of  Uadagaioar,  cultivated  in  .„^ 
Mauriiiuj  and  India,  tae  fruit  ia  tbe  greater 
cardamomt  of  tbe  old  writers.  Its  flowera 
are  pretty  large,  blood-red,  yellow,  api^  and 
fmgrant,  and  every  part  of  the  plant  when 
bruited  or  wounded  diffaiee  a  strong  pleasant 
aromatic  smell. — O'Shanj^TKtty,  p.  660. 
Hosi.  I.  S9.  Foigt.   667. 

AMOMUH  ACULEATVU.  Ifoab.  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  witb  crimson  spots  on 
deep  ornnge  flowus. — Boxd.  T.  40.  Voigt.  667. 

AMOMVU  AHOMATICUM.  Soxb.  Mo- 
ruDg-ilachi.  Hind,  bas  middle  sized  flowers  witb 
lip  tinged  with  red  down  the  middle  It 
is  a  native  of  Cbittagong  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal,  the  fruit  has  si- 
niilar  properties  to  those  of  the  traecarda* 
moms,  for  which  they  are  often  sold  to  tbe 
druggists  of  India.  O'SlMug.  p.  f!50.  youft 
553. 

AMOMUH  CAKDAUOMUH.  Lmn. 
Cardamomam  mumua.    Sumph. , 

Ben      BDfiN.  lYsUni Tau. 

EapaUgB      ...     HiUT.  I  Yolakalu Til. 

£lachi Doa.  Hiin>.  I 

This  bcloiiKs  to  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Atteran  forests,  but  ia  ciiUivaled  in  India- 
It  has  niidille  siaed  pellucid  flowers,  with 
a  yellow  middle  line  on  tbe  lip.  Its  ;eeds 
are  agreeably  aromatic  and  are  used  by  tbe 
Malaya  for  the  true  Malabar  cardsmoms,  viz. 
Elettaria  cardsmomum.—i^iat^tf  Mat.  Med. 
p-  270.  RttXb.  1.  37.  O'SAaugiMny,  656. 
Foifft.  567. 

AMOMUM  CORYNOSTACHYUM.  IfaU. 

A  plsqt  of  the  tealc  forests  of  Martabin, 
with  large  white  flowers,— *'oij/.  568. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM.  Wood.  Syn. 
of  Elettaria  eardamomnm.     Mai. 

AUOMUM  CURCUMA.  Gmkl.  Syn.  of 
Coreuma  loiiga. 

AMOMUM  DBALBATUM,  is  tke  Burra 
elaeU  of  Silhet  BC4»rdiiig  to  O'Shaughneasy 
p.  650,  but  Bixburgli  anys  that  tbe  seeds  are 
insipid.  It  grows  in  Chittagong  and  Silbet. 
—Roxb.  J.  43.  O'ak.  660.  Votgt.  56?. 

AMOMUM  GALANQA.  Lodb.  Syn.  of 
Alpinia  gslsnga. 

AMOMUM  HIR8UTUM.  Lah.  Syn-  of 
Costus  ipeeiosns. 

AMOMUM  MAXIMUM,  ucording  to  P.:- 
reirs,  yields  the  great  winged  cardamoms,  re- 
ferred by  Lindley  to  Elettaria.  It  is  a  plant 
of  tbe  Malay  Islands.  Its  seeds  are  warm  and 
pQDgent,  with  an  aromatic  taste,  not  unlike 
that  of  Cardamoms,  but  less  grateful. — Roxb. 
L43;     O'U.   660,     rm^-^bl. 


AKOOaA   BOHITCKA. 

AMOMUM  NUTAR.  Under  thia  name. 
Dr.  Kiddell  deaoribea  a  flowering  plant 
throwing  out  long  branobee  witb  drooping 
panides  of  wax-like  flowers,  a  native  of  some 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  which  has  never  been 
known  to  give  seed.  Tbe  only  flower  spproaob-. 
ing  near  it  in  beauly,  is  one  of  the  parasites 
bbaaoming  in  May  at  Mshabulesbwar. — Airf-  : 
dOl.  ^ 

AMOMUH  BACEMOSUM  Lam.  Syn.  of  : 
Elettaria  eardamomnm,  Maton. 

AMOMUH  REPENS.  ifari.  Willde.fiyii. 
t>t  Elettaria   csrdamomnm,  Maton. 

AMOMUH  SEUICEUM.  Rosa,  of  Ihn 
Khassya  mountains,  fass  large  white  flowera, 
lip  yellow  with  pink  veins  in  its  oentre.  foigt. 
B6S.  ^ 

AMOMUM  SUBUT^TUM.  Roxh.  Bengali  ' 
ilaobi.  fieng.  a  bu^e  flowered  spedes  of  tbe  ' 
Khasaia  Hills.— AoxA.   /.  44. 

AMOMUM  ZBDOABIA.  Syn.  of  Curcn-  ; 
ma  tedoaria. — Roxb. 

AMOMUM  ZERUMBET.  Kobk.  Syn.  of 
Curcnma  zedoaria. — Soxb. 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER.  Lin.  Syn.  of  Zia- 
giber  officinale,  Roscoe. 

AHOOD,  a  tuwn  in  India  in  Long.  77°  &&' 
E.  andL>it.  24°  SB   N. 

AMOOKANAH  Croot) :  Tah.  j)(ip«9®ub 
root  of  Phyaalis  somnifera- 

AMOOR,  Hiver.    See  Amur,  also  Kallus. 

AMOQUfD.     BicoL.     Musa  textilis. 

AUOHITKS,  a  raounUin  race  who  joined 
witb  the  Hiltites  lo  oppose  the  Hebrews,  bat 
were  driven  by  Jotbua  from  their  posiljona 
near  Hebron,  and  ibeir  kingdom  and  country 
to  thd  South  of  Jabbok  captured. 

AUOOii.  AaAB.  u^j*^  Ptychotis  ajotvain  ; 
Ajwain  aced. 

AMOOHA  CUCl'LLATA.  Soxb. 

Andersonia  cocullata. — Rw^. 

Amoora. — Beng. 

A  tree  of  the  Sunderbsns  with  small  yelloir 
flowers.— fojpf. 

AMOORA  ttOHITUKA,  »'.  ^-  J. 
Andereonia-robituka.  Roai. 
Meteaoea  WigbtiaoA.  Wall. 
SphAGroaacmo  rohituka.     WaU. 


TikU-n 


HiagnlgsM.  ...  SiNOB. 
tihem  narain  ...  Tax. 
Chiw-v-msnu  ...  Tbi^ 
Rohitaka 


i-rsi BiNO. 

ChAjKa-VA-joe.      Bubm. 
Ifurrin-barA.    ...     Hi  tin. 
HBirin-hsra     ...         |. 
Chftm-msrs.,     Maual. 

A  native  of  the  peninan!a  of  India,  Trnvan- 
core,  the  Central  provinces  of  Cejion  up  lo 
S,000  feet,  Bengal,  Moulmain,  and,  though 
scarce,  fonnd  in  the  forests  of  Tounghoo. 
Tbe  wood  is  white  ooloured  and  adapted  ta 
every  purpose  of  house  building.  The  seeds 
I  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  for  various  eeondmic 
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.iIPHOIOHAX. 

wfet».-Sati.  II.  SIS.  Totft,  134.  He- 
UwA  CaLCut.^^  IMS.  Vtfttl  tUmti. 
Immla  Eg.  PI.  Gemt.  h  60. 

AMOORA  P0LY3TACHIA,    W.f-A. 

Syn. 
Agbia  poljBtachia.   Ifali. 
k  tnx   of  the    Khutyn   Hills,   with  ptie, 
farish  rragnnt  flowera.     foigl. 
AHOBPHOPHALLUS,   a  genus  of  pUott 
to  the  AraccK,   or  which  Wight,  in 
mentiona     bnlbifer,   amorphopliailus, 
^uilifcT  and  ajlvaticua. 

AMOBPHOPHALLUa  CAHPANULA- 
i?&    Bi. 

Syn. 

Amm  o«Bi|MnulAtuiD,  So^b.  Hi.  509. 

A.  Rumphii,  Gavdieh. 

A.  Ze;Uni3um,  CommA. 

Candanim,  Sekott,  SaaimrgkU. 

1 Bmif.  I  EoninB UaUal! 

^  Patatu...       Esq.     Kasda SAVal 

BiHD.     Kanntkalangu-       T4W. 

■tia MabbI     Ifuichi  knMilft 

nn Kaual.  I      gadda TSL. 

Mueh  caltivated  in  Indiai,  Cejlon,  Bunuab 
i  Ihe  UoluccaB-  It  occda  a  tct;  rich  aoil,  and 
plnnghed.  Iti  not*  an  oied  Uke 
,ii«  nutriUmu,  and  wholeaaDift  and  aell 
,  Bh^  for  &  nipM  a  ntauud.  The  anall 
MtwtQD  tha  rooli  are  let  before  the 
b  Tcn  rich  soil,  after  repeated  plough- 
•>d  m  dug  up  after  a  ;e«r,  when  the 
■««k  firom  Ibi.  4  (o  8,  in  Kaina  ZiUah, 
_A  jieldcd  too  to  350  iB«Dnda.  Jofr^. 
«fi:  (SB.     See     TegetAblea    of   S.     India, 

phopfaallns  bulbirer  ;  macgaritifei. 
AlfOVAH,   «  town  in  India  in  Long.  84" 
"KaadUt. 
AHOUNAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  8S° 
'£.andLat.  27''S0'N. 
UfOT.  catled  b;  tbe  fisherman   Haenun,  is 
island  on  the  8.  £.  of  Chioa  abont  !S  milea 
areumferenee-      The     town   of  Amoy    is 
on    tbe    S.    W.    part    of   tha  island, 
ite  the  small  island  of  Ka-lBng.«u,  which 
s  proteetion  to   the   town,  nnoborage  or 
harbooT.     On  the  western  aide    of  the 
b  that  of  Woooen-fban,    also   that   of 
ra.  Aaioj  was  taken  9th  June  1842,  and 
icd  over  to   tbe  British,   after  the   first 
■e  wBrofl84l-S,  and  forms  one  of  the 
late*  Ibere,  Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong 
othm. — SoniMT^k . 
AMPHIBIA,    a    leim    from    the    Greek, 
untiles  and  qnadmped    animals 
ither  in  the  water  or  on  land. 
AKPHIDONAX.  a  genua  of  pUnIa  belong- 
;l*dwPaiiinoeK,  ofwhiahA.aBipfaidonax ; 


AVBAPUB. 

Bengaleana ;  and    bibria    are    known-     The 
species  have  been  braaght  from  Uie  genera, 
Aira,  Anindo  and  Donax. 
AUPHIDONAX  KASKA.     HmJ. 
Sjn. 
Arundo  karka.    SelM.  Roxb.  liuj. 

/,       Roiborghii.  Kunth 
TnchooD  karka.    lioth. 
Calamagroatia  karka.     Qmit. 


Nil,  aho  Nul  .. 
HuDiB  fibr».    . 


Sisn.  j 


This  plant  grows  in  Bengal  and  Siude,  and 
from  its  split  stalks  are  made  the  common 
Dama  mats  of  Bengal,  used  there  as  ships 
dnnnage  :  the  fibres  also  are  made  into  ropes.— 
Voift-  114.   RoxA, 

AUPBILOBIUM  UUTISII,  one  of  tbe 
Bignoniaoem— a  prettj  climber  with  purple 
iowere,  well  adapted  for  trellis  work  in  India. 
—RiddtU. 

AMPHION  REHNAUDII.  a  Phyllosoraa 
cinstaoean  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

AMPHITRITE  ISLANDS  lie  in  two 
Kroupa,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ibe  China 
See .  — BoTthtirgh. 

AUPULLARIA.  A  genns  of  tnollnica  with 
globntar  formed  sbella,  many  of  which  are  found 
ill  the  moist  meadows,  liren  and  tanks  of  India. 
Their  colours  are  usually  tame. 

AM-FULLUH:.     Tax.  Mango. 

AMPHILLA,  tbe  moat  miserable  spot  on  tbe 
coast  of  Abyssinia.  In  reganl  to  anchorage, 
facilities  for  laniiing,  be,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  MestowaK  ;  according  to  the  admiral- 
ty charts  it  is  very  drcnmacribed  and  Intricate. 

AMQUTASi  a  Greek  SoTereigu  of  the  Pa- 
ropamiude,  who  ancceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lysias  aftir  Antialcidas- 

AHRA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  87"  80' 
E.  and  Lat.  24°  31 '  N. 

AHBAPOOB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  17" 
a' E.  and  Lat.  14"  9' K. 

AMBAWUD,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78* 
11' E.  and  Lat.  22' fi9' N. 

AUBOOAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  78« 
26'  E.  and  Ut  38°  26'  N. 

AMBOWNIA,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
!<»''  4S'  B.  and  Lat.  S4<?  89'  N. 

AMHUN,  a  river  ne»T  Najrond  in  Ooneheri, 

AHRA.  Beho.  Hind.  Sans.  Tzl.  ^n- 
diaa  mangiliera,  the  hog-plam. 

AMRAH  SUy.  Bkno.  Corchonn  olitorioa. 

AU-BAL    HiKD.    A  mango  grove. 

AlUAPUB.  A  town  of  Indu  L.  30  °  S&'. 
L.    76  0  38',     in     tb«    Hyderabad  Assigned 


AMBU  (also  AHBITA.) 

ed  tenitorwt,  S.  W.  of  Akola  is  J,«74  feet 
above  the  tta. 

AMBITA.  8anbc.  In  Hindu  mytfiolojry, 
the  beveFage  of  immorUilily  dnink  by  thi  gwli. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  bean  produced  by  churn- 
ing the  ocean,  alonjt  with  other  precious  gifts 
to  man,  Cbitra-Batba,  describe),  in  song,  how, 

"  Whilom  from  tho  troubled  main. 

The  •ov'reiftn  e1aph»Bk  Aksvau  >l)r>iig ; 

The  breathiag  Bhell,  that  i<ealt  of  cuaquesl  rang  ; 

The  patient  tow  ;   whom  none  inipitrrtii  in  Tiiii ; 

Tlie  milkwhiteMeedi  ths  bow  witb  deaf  oiog  cling; 

The  RoddesaeB  o(  beaotji  woaltb,  endwlno  ; 

Flow'!?,  that  uotoaing  Bbia«  ; 

KB^.^y«n'B  gem  ;  (he  moontight'i  tender  luignith; 

Blua  Tenom,  Honro*  ol  ingDJah  ; 

The  sulernn  loeob,  slow,  moving  o'er  Uw  stiucb 

A  viae  of  loDg-«Quaht  Amrit  iabii  hoad. — 

To  aotten  human  Ul«  dread  Siva  drank  . 

The  rois'aoiu  food  that  itain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest,  ihj  maoBiou  deck. 

High  8wergi,  stoi'd  in  muijr  a  blazing  rank. 


.  The  noti  Amrlts,  means  imnorttl,  and  ia 
derive:!  from  the  inilial  privatira  and  m'ril 
•  dfoth.'  Tho  srord  has  bepn  carried  into 
the  Teutouio  and  tho  Imraurl'lial,  or  '  vale  of 
immortalitv,'  at  Neufeliatel,  is  as  good  Sans- 
crit as  German.  According  to  Ir^ientl,  the 
Amrita,  was  the  occasion  of  the  nar  between    oiwia  oommums,  L. 

'       AMULI.AR  KHANA,  Moeftt  opium  to 


AMULETS. 

moonlaiti  tops,  while  the  murmurinfi-  beet  pn** 
sue  tbeir  volupluont  toil.  Ooltman,  p.  89.  Sec 
Krishna. 

AMRUD.  Bbko.  The  common  Pear,  Pjnis 
communis. 

AMUUL.  Beno.  Procumbent  oxrIis,  Oxalis 
corn  icii  lata.     Luh, 

AMRUT.  Saks.  PsiUium  pyriferum,  the 
giinta. 

AMHU  BIN-LAIS, one  of  the  Arab  gover- 
nors of  KliorasBn  nfler  the  last  of  the  khalift, 
wliilst  the  capitals  were  Merv,  Na^hnpur,  anit 
Bokhara,  In  A.  D.  BOf).  A.  H.  ?87,  he  was 
ddeHleti  by  Ismsel  Bin  Ahmed  the  Samani. 

AMIIUDDHA.  Sahso.  In  the  doctrine* 
tnught  by  llamannja  Acharya,  one  of  the  form) 
of  Indra's  manirestations-  Sec  Sri  Sampradaya. 

AMSHUN   AT^  DINIAN.   Diva.  S 
Senna. 

AUTEE,  a  tomin  Imlia  in  Long.  77' 
E.  and  Let.  19"69'N. 

AMUNDPOKE,  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
79«  20'  E.  and  Lat.  88"  36'  N. 

AMU,  the  river  Oxus.  See  Amoo. 


AMUDAPU  CHETTU.  wsSaSea**.    Ri- 


ihe  Suras  and  Asuras,  in  which  the  gods 
took  a  part.  This  iadiCRtai  He  occuirence 
•f  the  firat  aolar  eolipse  on  ludtan  record. 
Modern  European  commentators  conjeclure 
that  it  fell  on  the  S6th  October  in  the 
year  9-15  before  Christ  Sir  V.  Jo»et,  Hymn  ia 
Imlra,  Vol.  XIII.  373.  Tud'a liajaslhan,  I.  7), 
Captaia  Edviard  Warttn't  Kala  SanhUa.  CoU- 
man'i  Hindv  Mytiology-  See  Kurma  ;  Lak- 
shrai,  in  Balfour's  Cyc.  of  Indin,  Supp.  ii. 

AMKITSAR,  AMRITASAE  or  AMRITA- 
SUBA  :  A  Silch   town,  founded  by   Ramdasu, 


^ether,'  is  the  most  inviolable  pledge,  amonicsl 
tiie  Rajputs,  and  an  agreement  ratified  bj  tbi 
ceremony  is  stronger  than  any  adjuration.  1 
H  Rajpoot  pay  a  visit,  the  fatX  question  is, 
iimul  tya  ?  '  have  yOu  had  your  opiate  P — ttaiEi 
jtflo,' lake  your  opiate!  On  a  birth-day,  whei 
alt  the  chieh  convene  to  congratulate  thei: 
brother  on  another  '  knot  to  bis  years,' th 
lergeciipis  bronght  forth,  a  lump  of  opiat 
put  therein,  upon  which  water  is  poured,  oni 
by  tlia  aid  of  a  stick   a  solution  it  nad^  I 


•sr  the  Esvi,  the  name,  in   Pali, '  literally  the    which  each  helps  hia  neif[hbour.  not  with  a  gl. 
Lake  of  Ambrosia,"  is  from  the  piece  of  water  j  hut   nith  tlia^  hoUow  of    hisjiand  mW^'o  1" 
the  midst  of  which  Btanda  the  chief  temple  of  "" 

the    Sikhs.     It    is    their  principal    place    of 


f; 


worship  and  chief  commercial  enipDrhim 
(h;m  India.  The  town,  ia  strongly  built  and  for-  | 
tiliei},  but  as  the  situation  is  not  a  commanding 
one,  it  i:ould  not  long  stand  a  siege  with  guni  of 
a  Urge  calibre. — Thomat'  Prinup'i  AnligviliMt 
I.  iSO.     MeGregoT'aHutorsojtheSiklii.  Vol. 

p.\%.     See  Panjab  ;  Skhs  ;  Shawl ;  Goa. 

AMRU,  Beno.  Uango,  Maut^ifera  ihdica- 

AMRU,  a  son  of  Saba  or  Abid  Shamsh,  and 
B  grandson  of  Joktan.  He  first  impoaed  the 
tax  or  khiraj  on  Egypt.     See  JokUn. 

AMRU  (alto  AMRITA?)  »  tree  alluded  lo 
in  the  mythic  tales  of  Krishna  and  Radha, 
whose  dalliance  was  in  groves  where  "the 
Amrita  tree,  with  blooning  tresses  is  emiiraeed 
by  the  gay  cieaptt  atimunt*  :"  again  "  dUigfat- 
ful  are  the  flonora  of  the  Amra  trees  on  the 


RaJMiAat,  Vol.  i.  p.  644. 
A)fUL!<:;TS  are  worn  by    almost  all  eiater 
nations.     Th^y  are'  esiiecially    prized   by 


homedKns,  of  whom  both  young  and  old  WM 
them.They  are  usually  put  on  the  young  to  war 
off  disease  and  to  guard  from  the  evil  eye,  an 
consist  of  tlicures  with  numbers  on  pi'cea  < 
paper,  or  Arnbic  words  engraved  on  potstone  ( 
silver  or  «old  and  worn  from  the  neck,- 
extracts  from  the  Koran.  They  are  also  pi 
over  the  door  porch  or  on  the  house  wal 
Amongst  the  Malays  of  Java,  Mmtika  meai 
amulet,  and  is  always  some  very  scare 
supernatural  production,  which  being  ' 
about  the  penon  they  suppose  acta  i 
talisman,  and  wards  off  evil.  The 
Keibo  sr  BufTalo  Amulet,  is  quite  white,  at 
round  like  marble,  nearly  an  inch  in  diamett 
andsemi^tiwispKrent' ;  It'is-atttted  tobefoan^ 
PMig^l.  The  MuHihi  JTaringin,  a  caleareo 
104  '^ 


hmd  ri  Nfcadi  Rtfo,  It  ii  qsite 
1  lit^  smaller  tiian  th«  Mustika 
.  Wvii^B  is  Ibe  name  of  a  tne,  the 
■■JHUM,  wkich  alwaji  adoina  tke  opm 
bfint  of  Ihe  houus  of  JaTtncH  chiefs. 
miefUt  hdiam  Arek^eUco,  No.  vi- — 
wt-Sietmitr  i  853,  p.  274 
tIL  KUCHI,    BKNe.    detxlpink  dig- 


ivnx,  AMOCB,  iHOOB. 


AXDB,  AMOUB,  AUOOB. 


llTiS.    Beko.  Duit. 


-UX-I 


great  force,  oirof  which  paraon  a  aoatberly  dU 
rectioD  lo  the  aaa  oT  OlchoUk,  the  other  (o*anl& 
the  gulpb  of  TarUry.  'Ihe  leDgth  of  thia  livcr, 
including  ite  manj  mndlDgB,  is  computed  at 
S,800  miles.  Iti  basin  coiitRins  a  eurface  of 
9U0,000  tquBre  miles.  It  ia  navigable  for  large 
vessels,  as  far  bs  Nerchinsk,  n  distanee  of  1,C1)0 
miles,  but  the  month  is  obstructed  b;  a  great 
bar  over  which  them  it  not  more  than  two  fa- 
thoms of  water  at  high  tiiie  and  by  numerona 
sand  banks,  which  are  yearly  incrpssing  in  mem- 
ber and  eitent.  The  bauks  are  lineil  irith  fut- 
esrs:  the  land  on  its  banks  rich  and  fertile. 
The  Tnngusian  races  of  the  lower  Amur  are 
the  Teniseisk  ;  Nerchinsk  ;  Hanyarg  ;  Manchu 
and  Oroohi,  all  small  tribes,  eitheir  nomades 
or  subsisting  by  fishing.  In  184S,  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  '  Jablonnoi  mountains  and 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded 
to  Bnssia  by  the  Chinese.  At  its  mouth 
members  of  the  Aim>  family  are  settled  i  and 
due  north  of  Pekin  is  a  Uongol  tract  whieh 
Qferly  separates  the  troa  Tungus  part  of  Uaot- 
ihuria  :  from  thia  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Amoor,  is  second  only  to  the  Hisaia- 
sippi.  It  flows  from  Ibe  centre  of  Northern 
Aiia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  far  north  of 
Japan.  Much  of  tbe  country  along  the  Amoor 
is  ansceptible  of  farming  and  fcraaing.  Steamers 
can  ascend  from  the  tea  to  Clieiah,  a  distance 
K.h;t»0(Onrees,  one  in  a  thaqi  bend  I  of  1,600  miles,  which  opena  up  Siberia  to  the 
AmisB  Hountnins  near  the  small  fort  |  PaciSo  throvgh  the  Amoor,  presenting  a  new 
■NiiA,  tbe  otiier  lower  down  near  field  for  commerce,  Ihe  ultimatelimits  of  which 
i^UhMk.  After  a  winding  course  to  |  can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  most  comprehen- 
M.  itdn  recci-ves  a  small  feeder  from  [  aive  mind.  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Noitliern 
K-  atraitj,  which  has  its  rise  near  I  China,  all  the  Tartarir  s,  Thibet,  and  Siberia, 
*'^'  The  two  streams  nnitiug,  run  i  with  a  population  of  twenty  to  tliiity  millions, 
are  approached  by  this  river,  and  a  new  roule 
to  ihe  Indies  opeaed.  Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of 
Kastem  Siberia,  can  be  apprcached  with  only 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  land  carriage. 
The  country  of  the  Amoor  is  divided  into  two 
■t  Baklanova.  The  Argun,  900  ,  provincea,  the  first  of  which  preaervea  its  actual 
Imgth,  itself  ■  splendid  atream,  pasKs  '  name  ol  maritime   province  of  EMStern  Siberia. 


DULLA.  SiKOH.  Berrya  ammomlla. 
DE  oa  AMOUR  ok  AMOOR  is  the 
pm  by  the  Rusuans  to  the  liver  in 
'm,  which  iho  Mantshnres  call  the 
ilao  Sagalioonla  or  Black  Dragon  River 
tdu  Tartan.  The  Russians  in  184i 
tm^,  annexed  great  tracts  of  little 
i  nunlry  on  the  banks  of  this  river  and 
irangcd  them  into  provinces  thus  : — 

Sqr.  Uiles.  Natives- 

Provinoe 164,000      6,200 

SaljnA,  and  Niko- 

lojvesk 179,000     9,800 

Sikilia IS,0UO    8,500 

361,000  88,500 
unr  risee  in    Lat.  BO  N.  and  Long. 


■a  ITerehinsk,    where  it  baa  attained 

■fW  jarda  and  is  very  deep.     Psaaing 

ftsa  Nerdiinak,  it  bends  to  the  north, 

■  nauBies  an    easterly   direction,  and 

tke  sonth  meet*  the  Argun,  a  large 


the  Itch  paatnre  land  of  HongoHa. 
ureontinniDg  its  easterly  course,  and 
many  tribatariea,  paasea  Yacca.  It 
I  to  tbe  BOulh-eaet,  passing  through 
■Dtain  vallej-a,   and    gains  its    most 

linit  in  Lat.  47  ^  4B'  N.  fc  Long. 
.    From  tbii   point  it   ascenda   in  a 

ly  direction,  reoeiving  from  the 
*,  tke  Songari,  a  river  which  drains  a 
tof  Hancbnria  ;  many  smaller  tribn- 
rase  ita  volume,  inolfldlng  the  Uauri 
aoDth:     It  al»o  recnves  the 


.  wkich  it  situated  in  Lat.  53  N.  and 
'WE.  and  it  three' miles  wide.  Here,  the 
,yg  obstructed  by  flie  opposite  coast 
|A>and  tbe  manjasod  banks  Which 
Kpir,  divides  into  two  leaser  streams  of 


and  Ihe  other  takes  ihe  name  of  Province  of 
the  Amoor.  The  Okhotsk  diatrict  is  detaohcd 
from  Ihe  province  of  Kakoutsk  and  united  to 
the  marilime  province,  which  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts. The  administralion  of  the  marmnw 
province  remaina.ou  the  aame  footingas  before, 
with  the  Bsoeption  of  a  few  chapges  pteacribeil 
by  a  apecial  order  of  tbe  fiussian  emperoi. 
Ihe  province  of  the  Amoor  consists  of  all  tbe. 
territories  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Amoor  from  the  confluent  of  the  rivers  Schilka 
and  Argnn,  or  from   tbe  limits  of  tbe  Trans 


-nla,  as  it  approaches  the  mouth    Baikalian  provinces  and  of  Takoutsk,  descend. 


ing  the  Amoor  to  the  confluent  of  the  rivtt  , 
Outsouri    and  to    the  new  confine  of  the  mari- 
time province.     The  town    of  Blagovestchentk 
will  be  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor. 
^Slaunti/ri's     Narratirt,    p.     IB.     LalMiii 


JV 
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A*T6DALUS  COMMUMIS, 

JfatioHolitUtQf  Earope I,  H«.  MHiuom'i  2Va- 
vri*,  Atiititon'i  Oritntal  and  Wtdern  SHaria. 

AUUBKALEX.     Bsho.    AnHaia  oolontB. 

AHURTA.  Orz.Drivd  mahgoes.  SeeAmbusi. 

AMWA,  s  Iowa  in  India  ia  Long.  61°  0'  K 
tnd  L«t.  84°  66'  N. 

AHWABBBB.  a  town  in  India  in  Long. 
77*  40'  E.  uid  Lat.  23»  30'  N. 

AMfAH,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  81  <*  13' 
E.  and  Lat.   26°  19'  N. 

AUTAYN,  a  town  in  In<lia  in  Long.  91° 
68'  E.  and  Lat.  2%°  IB'N. 

AUI6DALUS  COUMUNI^.    ZiH». 

The  Frvit. 

LaaitSweetV..     ...    As.    Am;gAdtB  dubMt .  Lat. 

„  aliniier(U««t)      „        LoOEni Maut. 

Katapi^;..,     B*U.  Jav.     Bodun-i-Fani 

BuUnuit Bdbh.  (Sneet)      ...     Pebs. 

BadsmmitliA.  Ddk.  Quz.        „    talq  (bitter,      i, 

HiSD.    Amendo Port. 

„  KaAra.lfiI.At.Pn8.    Sfandel Bo*. 

Amandalin.      .,.    Dor.    Inghtudi Sa». 

AlaMiM). E^a.     Walu-tawAf    ...    Sihoh. 

Amudoa Fk.    Almeodra ..'      ...        Sp. 

HJuidola Geb.     Pard  Vadun     ...    Tah. 

Badam-i-Fbri...    Hmn.     Pani   bailama   ...    Tbl. 

UaadorU It. 

The  Almond  tree  is  cnltivated  for  it* 
froltt.  tho  eotmnon  edible  and'  bitter 
atmonds  in  duUy  uaa,  and  for  the  oil  ez- 
pressed  fiDm  it.  Boianicallf,  there  is  bnt 
one  species  thnugh  there  are  many  rarietiei  and 
■ub-varietie*,  tbe  most  important  of  which  are 
the  sweet  and  the  bitierslmonda  or  commerce — 
the  latter  tbe  "  fanM  Aoi^h"  of  India,  Tim 
aweet  almond  ooDtains  24  per  cent  of  albumen 
and  51  per  cent,  affixed  oil,  the  Intter'formiiiK 
the  priDcipal  product  of  the  tree.  The  HlUr 
timmd  tree  Uix\i  \»  smaller  thin  that  of  the 
Bweet  almond,  bat  in  errrj  other  respect  the 
structare  and  sppeerauoe  of  tiic  trees  and  fruits 
seem  to  oorrespoitd.  llie  taste,  oom position, 
and  properties  ere  hawerer  totally  different- 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  sweet  and  bitter 
fmita  have  been  (tnthcied  fr>m  the  same  tree, 
and  (hat  ralturs  will  change  fhe  bitter  to  (he 
sWeet.  as  it  has  changed  the  sour  orab  to  Iht 
sweet  apple,  and  the  bitter,  hair  poisonous  wild 
potato  to  its  present  state.  Dr.  O'Shaufthnessy 
expresses  his  b«liaf  that  no  nrastic  acid  has  yet 
been  traeed  in  the  sweet  nlmond.  Tbe  sweet 
and  bitter  kinds  are  imported  into  the  DorChem 
pdrts  of  India  from  Ghoorbtind,  and  into  the 
■ontberu  parts  from  the  Persian  gulf- 
TKa  OU. 

Almond  oU E«a.  I  Bidam  ka  tel  ...     Huro, 

Batbama  ouea  ...  Tai,.  |  Batham  ;eUDtt ...  Taii. 
Is  Qolourlesa.  ver/  slightly  yellow,  with 
difficulty  coDKealed,  taste  sweet,  smell  light, 
asreeable  and  membliug  that  of  the  seeds,  la 
au  its  properties  and  uses,  it  is  nnrly  identioal 
"'•■  """*  oil.    It  is  obtaiued  for  native  use. 


Titb  »livi 


AKTQDALUS  PKSSKA. 

in  In^  but  does  not  form  u  artiefa  oieni 
The  fhiiU  are  impnitod  inta  Ko^od  atl 
£2-10  t»  .£6  tbeotrt.  atHtofdwtal  abosH 
tuM  are  im  ported-— Q'flitaw^afny,  pofm  % 
20.  B2S.  Hof.  Z9B.  Vmgt.  900.  Fmdhtrt 
of  (kmamtt.  Bi»^.  Midtkit.  BidMI'*  Ma^ 
of  QarJatiMg  p.  97.  Ckgkont't  Purfai  Stfk 

AMtGDALUS  PER3ICA.    Hm. 

byn.  ■■ 

Persioa  vulgaris.     MUI. 

Khookh AsAB.  I  £a]1oo ft 

Peach  tree Eho.  j  Kardi  am...    ._     T 

ShaO-Ala Pebs.  |  Mo*wdls-ani    ...      , 

A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  abundant  in 
mir  and  tlie   Hindu  Rush,  feraia,  Ti 
Caucasus,  also  in  Barbary  wheBoe  it  baa 
into  all  the  countries  of  ths  south  of  ' 
Several    varieties    are    extentively 
in  China  and  in  several  parts   of  India, 
Ahmednuggiir,  and  Puotiab  in  the  Dekbi 
in  Mysore  at  Bangalore  and  all  their  aei^thl 
hoods,  twelve  dozen  of  nectariDesselling. 
lore  for  a  rupee.    Dr.  Riddell,  who  paid 
attention   to   its    cnltare    tells   us  t1isl 
varietiea  of  this  fruit  are  met  with  in 
a  lari{e  round  white  sort,  of  a  delicious  flat 
the  flat  China ;  and  a  amell  tfain-akinned  ' 
tiod    more  resembling  an  apricot    in  ipi 
ance  and  much   harder  than  the   othsn. 
peach  is  easily  cultivated  by  seeds  or  laj'i 
leedling  wiU  throw  out  bloMom  ia  the 
year,  and  be  ten   or  twelve  foet  in 
requires  to  be  earerally   pruned,   vintcied, 
watered.     No   branchea   should   be  alio*' 
fCTOw  on  the  stem  closer  tban  three  fest 
the  ground  ;  all  spurious  and  miaplseed 
slinuld  be  rulibed  off  before  gaitiing  stre 
eihaust  unnecessarily  tbe  juioes  of  tbe  tree , 
ail    distorted    leaves,   tiie    work   of  inseoU^ 
parasitic  plants,  roildow,  ho.  should   be  pit 
off  and  destroyed.     Tlie   karoeta  of  the  ft 
should  lie  carefully  removed  from  the  aliel^ 
in   DO   waya  injured,  if  required  for  pUsIl 
they  should  be  sown  in  amnll  beds  at  tlis 
raenoeraeat  of  the  raina,  about   eighteen  ii 
apart,    and   as   soon   aa    the   trees  are  fli 
removfd,    a  good   sized    ball  of  earth  ibu 
taken   up   with   the  roots,  to   prsTeatlbs^ 
fibres    friim   r^oeivinif    injury.    All 
Around  tbe  stem  bad  better  be  rubbed 
hand,  as  far  aa  requisite,  and  a  pn^i 
uiveii  to  tbe  tree,  by  cutting  out  a" 
fluous  spurs  and  their  branches, 
opening  the  roots  of  the  peaoh  ia  el 
of  the  rains  ;  then  remove  the 
so  BS  not  to  injva  the 
three  feet  round  the  stem 

>d  cetse  to  water  the 
buds  appni ;  tbea  DQ?t|E,j 
loam   mixed    with 
freely  avary  thii4jO 
begins  to    ripKlb. 


mHaeet.  It  is  neceiMrf  ismetimM  to 
tk  Inil,  and  *iso  to  put  the  pMche*  in 
p,albe;  bcfcin  to  rfpen,  oLhcndw  the  birds 
tb»!  Acu.  Id  the  Dekban,  peaehei  Snt 
M  H  ibaiit'  Febrnarj,  and  with  care  may  be 
itil  the  raiiii  GOmmenee,  after  wiiich 
[  noiiUire  reoeived  by  tie  leaves  and 
ibt  fniit  to  awell  and  bunt.  The 
piutiative,  but  also  oarcolic.  The 
■wiiktraaii  on  dUtillatioD  yield  sbiindasce 
:wd,  Thft  fermented  fruit  gives  an 
brud;,  ebiefiy  manufactured  in  the 
WSutcic^  America.  The  bark  givea  a 
\fUUtj  of  Ram  during  the  hot  season- — 
nODALUS  PERBICA.  a-  NECTAECIHA 
rnSICA  L(BVIS  D.  G.  The  necUrine, 
IT  port,  ia  a  nrietj  of  the  peach  tree, 
i«li  euJtivated.  I-t  ia  the  8haft.«lu, 
Hidla  Aroo  of  the  Peraisna.   foigt.  BOO. 

Iritis,  a  gcnva  of  planta  of   the  natural  

'isjridieeie.  Roxburgh  deaciibed  aereral    The-ho-tha;et..     Bns: 
,lnt  hia   A.    Mumiiiata,   et^miphora,     """""  "  "~ 

MM,  beptaphyUa,  nana,  pentaph>Ua, 
Ua,  nnplidfolia,  Bsffritieoaa  and  Suma- 
hn  been  remored  to  Balasmadendron 
rgtuera,  and  of  the  Amvridaoete,  only 
t  ifatiia  remains  aa  an  lodian  pluit. 
Commiphuta  :  Canarium. 


ANACARDIOM  OCCttlENTALE. 

ANACARDIAOE^  a  nntttral  wder  of 
planta,  treea  or  dmibe,  which  abauKl'  in  « 
leainoua  aorid  or  eren  peiaonoaa  jiaeB.  UMif 
of  its  genera  are  met  with  in  8.  Eaaten  Aaift 
of  which  may  be  loenttoned  Asaixvdium : 
BuahanaHiB;CambeHediB  tCanio«ctaB:  Gluta; 
Holigama :  Uauitifera,  Odina  :  Melanorrhcea 
PcKiB  :  Piatacia  .■  Phleboobiton  .-  lUiua  :  Euia- 
phia  :  Semecaipua:  SolenocarpuB.-Stafcmaria  : 
Syndesmia  :  Thysanna  and  Trioenia  :  Wallioh'a 
iist  of  this  wder  gives  86  ;  Blnme  givea  S8 
g«naik  for  Java.  '  The  Anuardimn  latifoliun^ 
and  A.  offictnarum.  Gftert.  yoift.  isA  Qyn.  of 
Srnecarinia  ananrdium.' — Zutn.   Vaift.  880. 

ANACABSIUM  0C:cm£I4T-AUi.  Li<M. 
A  eajuba  oeoidentalis,  SaHii. 

Caaauvitun  pomifenm.  Zanu  Sktedt- 


IlTGUNHE,  a  town  in  India  in  htng- 

t  iDd  lat.  24°  +7'  N 

iaHewir,  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Three 
war  are  roysUies  ;— a  sulject 
I  with  tlie  An,  or  oath  of  al- 
i;  tke    Db«   or    transit   dues  un   cora- 

wi  the  ITam,  or  mines  of  the  precious 

■Till  BqfMthatt,  Vol.  1.  p.  173. 

Bads.     Pood.     See  Aoa-praaanam. 
t-   AtAB.     \_  -'*^     Grapes. 


-US8ALKB. 


t  Akab' 


asaCANDKNS. 
Sy«. 
lothiaa  testudjneus.    Sto 
Perca  acandens.  Daldorf. 
Palmyra  climber.  S^g. 


Ishit  very  common  in  the  marine 
aeai  the  mouths  of  rivers  of  the 
^^  it  Eastern  India.  It  is  «bout  five 
Ikagth,  npttled  brown  and  yellow, 
ikiaeem  hanging  en  to  the  mangrove 

iC^n,  by  winea  arnnged  aluag  the 
■  tW  gills,  ^rce  and  four  fact  above 
'.  )t  Im  tending  tide,  from  whieb 
MiM  th^  drop  into  the  water  when 
iWaboilor  astcutei  pMsing.  lam. 


-Kajs.Beifg.  Dbkb.  UrMD. 
Hijli  badam   BsNe, 


Ciehew.niit  tree...  Eho. 
Jambn-mouat.,,  Halat. 
F  vnok  itnaTab , . .  H  alux 

P«itaira  Manjo.  .Uauul. 


BijantSala Baxb. 

WkiD-E^ja BiMo. 

Jambo-irinx  t  StfiAiiu. 

Kob  niavUi Taic. 

Mimdinnanmi...       „ 
Thal^aiahn Tatot. 

...T«L. 


Munta  nismidi  cbettu  ,■ 


Ita  Gum. 
Hijii  badam  ka  (ood...  I  Mundiri  pisio Tah. 

HiMO.  I 

Ita  fmit  Caabew-Nut. 

BfjiUBailBm Beko.  r  Cajew Qui.  AHihd. 

CstsjoenooteD Dlt.    Aeajn...     ~ It. 

Noil  d'  acajou Fx.  J  Nozae  d'auaju....    Post. 

Akaiunugae,    Weslindia- I  Nueces  d'acaja Sf. 

che  AnakBrdeii...ain.  I  Caahew-Hut Eva, 

ne  Oil 
CaJQ  appla  oil...     Ei*o.  1  Moopthaw amedy  nirna, 

Cajooka  tel Hind.  I     •  Tbl. 

AiJ  ){  jA,  If  I  Hoonthericctta    yennai. 

Thin  small  tree,  siitecn  fcet  kif  h,  ia  very 
omnmental,  when  in  kaf.  It  waa  iMrodaoed 
fiom  the  West  Indies,  where,  as  »bo  ia  Uf^ico 
and  the  two  Americas,  it  grows  :  but  it  is  ^ow 
cultivated  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India,  finrmab, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces  eaatwsrds 
to  the  Holuccea.  It  aoraetimes  growv  to  w, 
large  siie  in  Pegu,  where  it  is  much  col- 
tifateit  about  Fhonnttje  homes,  aKdingnvea 
near  towns.  The  wood  ia  diirk  brown,  and  is 
not,  generally,  deemed  of  ralae  in  carpentry, .but, 
in  Tavoy,  Captain  Danee  says  it  is  gaed  in  boat 
building,  aiid  it  forma  a  chareoRl,  which  the 
iron 'Smiths  there  eoneider  the  heat  for  their 
trade.  It  bears  sweet  smelling  flowers,  succeeded 
by  a  pea-shaped  fruit  of  a  yelipw  or  of  a  red 
color,  very  acrid  and  with  an  astringent  jai^. 
The  Caahew-nut  hangs  tit  the  end  of  the 
fruit,  outside,  and  is  abont  an  inch  long,  of  a 
kidney  abape,  '  edible  and  wboloiome  when 
roasted-  It  is  found  in  every  Indian  bantar  in 
India,  and  ii  an  article  of  trade  and  oommoee. 
The  nnta  areuiedfor  impaiting;  a  l«r«wrto|c 


AmAI-  ANA-MAI.LAJ. 

Madwra  mint.     AUo,   ground  up    asJ  mixed  i      ANAl-KLTTALAY.  jjtoaji^ff&ir 

with  ooeoa,  tliey  make  ■  good  cliocoUte  and  are  Ag ive  AmericaDj. 

Mid  to  yi»ld  ft  ipirit  b>  diitillati<m,  auperior  lo  ANAITI6  m   Awyrian    deity    intio 

ramararr«ck,aDd  described  aapoweasiug  power-  |  into  Egypt.     See  Ken 

fiildiureliopiopertie«.  Tliej  are  aiso  said  to  yield  ANAK.  Ahab.   oJ  |  Lead 

by  exprtauoQ,  an  edible  oil,  equal   to  olive  or 

almond  oil.     The  C  as  hew- nut  apringa  from  one 

end  of  the  reoeptaote  nnd  haa 


0  ahelU  between 

whioh  there  ia  a  thick  inflammable  oil,  called 
Cardole  or  Cashew  apple  oil.  It  ia  a  powerful 
veneating  agent,  and  owing  to  iti  cauatio  pro- 
pertieaiaaometimea  applied  toriitgworm,  warLa, 
coma,  cHbcarous  ulcera,  &c.,  nnd  to  floora  or 
wooden  raflen  of  houaea  to  prevent  the  attacks 
of  white  ant«.  It  is  a  very  dangeroue  drug  and 
ought  nerei  to  be  aaed.  Exposure  to  the  vikpour 
of  the  oil,  when  under  preparation,  will  produce 
violsnt  awelling  end  infiammation.  An  aatriug- 
eut  gum  ia  exuded  from  tlia  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  the  extent  of  6  to  IS  Iba.  weight 
aDnuatly,  whioh  should  be  collected  when  the 
sap  ia  liaing.  It  makes  a  fair  subititutc  for 
gum  arabio,  forms  a  good  varuiah,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  depredationB  of  in- 
sects  require  to  be  guarded  against.  In  S. 
America,  book-biodera  wnah  booka  with  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  in  order  to  keep  away  motba  and 
BDta.  The  milky  juice  which  flows  from 
iaciaiona  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  imparta  an 
indelible  stain  to  linen.  The  acrid  nature  of  the 
plant  thoold  eiclade  ils  juices  from  medicine. 
Rheede,  in  hii  "  Kortus  Malabiiric-uB"  says,  the 
slightly  toasted  nuts  excite  venery,  strengthen 
the  Btomach,  and  afford  relief  in  caeea  of  vomit- 
ing and  nausea — Mtulie,p.  ii&.  Uoxb.ii.  812. 
—Fou)l.  210.  Mr.  Jaffrey,  Dt».  UcClAUnd, 
Biddell.  Maton,  Uteful  hmU.  Hog'*  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  M.  E.  Jur.  Report.  Captain  Dance- 
See  Notices  under  Oil.  Cashew  Nut  Oil  ; 
Csshew  Apple  Oil  ;  Cashew  Gtim-  Cardole. 
Citaoaiu  elliptica ;  Uolichos  biflorus  and  reaina, 
ANA-CHUNIDA.  U&lral  (eQ)Cr)i:^6<nrd 
Tau.  Bolanum  ferox. —Ztm). 


AN.^KONDA,  of  Cfjlon  is  the  P 
reticulatus  of  Gray.  It  is  occasionally  oF 
size,  but  perhnps  rarely  exceeding  twenty 
though  Ur.  Sirr  mentions  that  when  full  b 
it  IS  anid  to  mensure  from  17  to  30  aiul 
25  Feet  long,  with  n  circumference  ot  twi 
a  half  reet.~Jirr'»  C^laa. 

ANAKALA  OKITA-  SANao.  one  oft 
teen  kiiida  of  slaves  in  Hindoo  Law,  ■  ma: 
has  become  a  slave  roluutirily  for  food  d 
famine. 

ABAKAN,  Hal.    A  low  person. 

ASAL.     Bbns.    a  reed,  the  Ampbi 

ANAKUEU,  Tam  A  tree  of  western 
oF  little  value  about  thirty  feet  long 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  natives 
(mall  canoes  of  it,  and  use  it  in  houae-bui 
—£dye.  ii.  and  Can. 

ANAU.  The  Anameae  or  Anamilic  ff 
peoples  iuhabit  Cochin-China  and  Tonkii 
are  a  section  of  the  division  to  whid 
Chinese    belong.     The   Chinese   form  at 

m    is    Ngannam-     The    laofjuage  i» 

Billable.  'Ihe  Tonkinese  cait  the  C 
Chinese,  Kuang  and  Kekusng,  nsnes  pre 
the  same  as  Ehyen  and  Kakhyen.  The  0 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hsnd,  call  the  Tonk 
Kepak.  The  Anameae  are  of  1  .v  itatun 
men  with  long  arm*  and  short  stout  1^. 
are  very  li^^bt  colored,  well  and  warmly  d 
in  silk  and  cotton.  The  men  are  hani 
active.  The  women  still  fairer,  are  well  f 
and  graceful-  The  higher  classes  are  a 
and  decorous  like  the  Chinese.  The 
lively  and  tnlkative.  The  dr«>s  of  balk 
consists  of  loose  trowaers  and  loose  frod 
large  sleeves    In  their  persons,  their  dm 


ANACY0LU8  PTBETHRUM,  De   Gaad.  \  '^"'  ^°°^'  **"*?  '."^  "'7  "".oImh.    Tb 


Syn.  of  Anthemis  PyreLhrum, 

ANAOALLIS.  £wn.  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Primulacne,  of  which 
A.  BTvensis,  with  smsH  scarlet  and  A.  cmrulea 
with  small  blue  flowers  are  uf  Europe,  Middle 
Alia  Slid  North  America,  and  A.  arvenais  vnr. 
p  ccerulea,  deacribed  by  fioxb.  as  A.  arvensis, 
with  li|{ht  blue  fiower*,  is  a  native  of  Kemaon 
Nepaul  and  Khauya  and  ia  cultivated  as  a' 
flowering  plant,  in  India.  RiddtU.  Voiffl. 
335.    Wight  give*  a  finure  alao  of  A.  latifolia. 

ANAGAMl  PALI.  In  Buddhism  the 
third  of  the  four  paths  leading  to  uirwina.— 
Bydtr,  p.  4S3. 

ANAU.  a  town  of  Hesopstamia. 

ANAI.    iUL/Li.     Termites. 


arrogant  as  to  their  national  imporllnce. 
religion  ia  Budilhism  but  Shsman  supcnl 
also  prevail.  A  Cocbin-Chineae  marrMs 
he  has  the  mesns,  and  among  the  poorer  ( 
the  age  of  the  Female  is  from  IE  lo  20. 
wife  is  purchased,  polygamy  ia  habitual, 
tion  is  often  had  recourse  to ;  unmarried  i 
are  not  all  chaste.  But  adultery  in  the  ni 
woman  ia  punished  with  death.— i«i 
DtKriplhe  Klknolcgj/.  Craw/vrd't  Hidi 
pp.  331  to  488.  See  Buddha.  Chinese,  C 
China.     India,  p.    319,  343  and  344. 

ANA-MALLAI,  Tam.,  or  the  eki 
hills,  B  considerable  group  in  the  south 
Indian  Peninsula  from  whioh  much  va 
I  timber  has  been  obtained,  yielding  an  i 
I  profit  of  flliout  Hupec3  50.000.  Thereof 
I  few  iuhabitants— a  forest  race  scarcely  n* 
108  ^       ~  O^ 


ANAM-MELECH. 

ANAHB4  GKOUP  op  ISLANDS,  in  ihe 
OhiDa  Beag,  consist*  of  two  Urge  groups  and 
mcnl  imaller  ones  with  uumeroua  detHched 
UlM.    Tlis  Ui)|;et  isUadB  are  inhabited  niid 
ibauBd  with  tropical  fruita  and  vegetables. — 
BtrMrgk.     See  Pulo  Repor. 
ANAMIOA.  0OCCULU8.  W md  A. 
Syn. 
Inamirta  paoiculata-     CAth.  ■ 
Hegispermam  cocoulus.    Xinu. 
M,  hctetoclitum,    Roih.  Hi.  617. 
U.  montidelphuin.    ^oxb. 
C«>cculus  sQMrosuii.     W  and  A . 
„       lacuiiosue,  D.  G.       „ 
„      orbiauIatuB,  D.  C- 
Eliflwk-u1  K«lb*      A».  1  Guria  PhalU.     Mai^al. 
Btbua  k»  Phml  t    BbkoI  I  Polb,  or  K*t«i>- 
CmchIiu  lodicus.    Eiro.  ]      d»k«-ooDUveh  ...     ^ 

,    LerantiauJl.    ,i         Pol"   kiind»k«h 
Coq^  de  Larant.     Fb.  |      aonaveli. 


AKAMAS  SATIVUM. 

ANANAS  SATIVU8.  Schuli. 
Syn, 
Bromelia  ananas,  Linn.  Roxb-  ii.  H^- 

„         savita,  Hoxb.  Ft.  Ind. 
Anauafaa  butiva,  LindUy, 
AnanUi  An.  Dasu.  Trl. 

Mbqbb Bali. 

K>I1>B  ..    BvRM.  Ualav. 

Fandang Celib. 

Piao-spplB. Enq. 

Eanuu Lahf. 

LaOM Madukksk. 

Earda  Cheeka  ...Malay. 


NanaB... Malay  of  Java. 

Furitbi Ualxai. 

Eoida  ohika 

IMdB FniLLIPIIfB. 

Anhwi SiHQH. 

AiiaBfc  iiiuam„  ...Tah. 

Anaoaa Tbl. 

Adua  chettu „ 

,  Anauaa  PanduChettu  u 


Onz.  I 


Sanh. 
t  Tam. 


Kikmtri HlMD. 

Bwca  Oneatalis. 
!\ibabidji    ...     - 

Tbls  is  a  strong  climbing  ihnib,  with  the 
but  corky,  ash-folonred,  and  deeply  cracked 
into  fiaturea;  lea "■  roundish,  hard,  leathery. 
II  ii  one  of  the  Meniaperraaaese-  It  grows 
in  frjlon,  in  Malsbar.  the  Ooncana,  the 
Circar  Monnlains,  Oriaas,  Aaaam,  Burmah. 
the  Moluccas  «nd  Timor.  The  aeeda  are 
about  the  aiM  of  a  cherry,  the  kernel  la 
oUt.  Tbey  are  devoid  of  amell,  of  extremely 
bitter  title,  and  poiaonous  in  moderate  doaea, 
Tewlie  gtaina  of  the  seeds  niven  to  a  dog  killed 
it  in  fiTe  minutea.  They  are  poiaonous  to  all 
■dimil),  and  even  to  vegetables.  A  aolution 
BMMiwl  from  an  extract  made  With  the  aeeda 
kiUed  a  beau  plant  in  twenty-four  houre- 
Goceolus  indJouB  ia  largely  employed  in  Auatra 


lii  in  deatioying  the  parasitic    animals 


ituek  the  etina  of  ah«p.  It  is  alao  used  for 
iiupifyiBg  fish ;  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread 
lid  thi«wn  into  ponda.  the  fiah  which  eat  the 
mmba  become  intoxicated,  float  on  the  surface, 
nd  are  eaaily  taken.  Piah  thua  caught  are 
exwedingly  dangeroua.  It  haa  been  taid  thai 
Ibe  leeda  are  often  added  to  beer,  to  render 
it  Boro  iutoxioatiog,  but  the  truth  of  thia 
accusation  haa  not  been  confirmed.  The  only 
ttieof  the  Cocculua  indicus  in  medicine  la  aa 
aneitenal  application,  as  a  powder  or  oint- 
meat.  to  deatroy  vermin  in  the  hair,  and  in  the 
irtattnent  of  aome  outaneoua  diseases.  Its 
imports  into  England  have  largely  and  rapidly 
inoeaacd,  two  hundred  tons  having  been 
iWivtied  in  1850.  the  price  about  20  sh.  tbe 
tmi.-~jtvnlu  Materia.  Indica.  Jloxb.m.  817. 
Fm«t.  339.  O'Skatisi.  191  ^r-  ^Mon.  Hog. 
31.  Utf/ul  Plants.  Jlooi.  el.  T.  185.  Poolt  a 
SlaUtiiet  qf  Commerce.   Simmondt. 

ANAM-MKI,ECH,  the  temalo  iwwer  of  the 
«n,  in  whom  cbildrtn  were .  burn«il  aa  \<i  Mo- 


The  pine  apple,  ia  a  Weat  Indian  plant  which 
has  been  domeaticated  in  all  tbe  warm  parta  of 
South  Kaatern  Asia  and  in  hot  houses  in  the 
colder  placva  of  Europe,  but  in  the  moist  warm 
lucaliticB  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  of  Bengal 
Ceylon,  the  Tenaaserim  Provinces,  the  Straits, 
Moluccas,  PhillipiDPs,  and  China,  it  growa  in 
great  abundance,  ia  even  wild,  fonning  hedges, 
but  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  U  a  general 
favourite,  ia  greatly  improved  by  cultivation 
in  rich  soil.  The  leaves  yield  a  very 
valunble  fibre  from  which  in  the  Slraita 
and  in  Jflva,  a  much  prized  delicate  fa- 
bric, the  "pitta  silk"  of  commerce,  ia  manu- 
facture!!. Tbe  Juries  Beport  in  the  Maii- 
raa  Exhibition  of  1856  describe  ils  fibre  as  fine, 
while  and  sljong,  of  considerable  length,  very 
silky  and  euaceitiblc  of  being  split  into  the 
finest  threads  and  very  fine  ipecimene  of  it  were 
exhibited  by  the  Madras  School  of  Arts  as  tow, 
hnckled  flax,  and  refuse  for  makinK  string  :  also 
aa  thread,  string,  and  lioe  and  cleau  specimena 
of  the  fibre  were  contributed  from  Cocanada, 
South  Arcot,  Tanjoie,  Bolarum,  and  Tranque- 
bar.  The  leaves  are  gatliered  in  the  same  way  as 
the  alue,  and  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  board 
at^  scrsped  with  a  blunt  knife.  The  fibres 
tiwiL^e  loosened  are  drawn  out,  the  leaves 
turned  over,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
stem  end  scraped  as  before,  and  ai  soon  as  the 
fibres  are  loosened  by  the  removal  of  the  pulp 
in  that  pari  of  the  leaf,  tbe  fibres  are  taken  hold 
of  by  the  fingers  and  drawn  out.  These  fibrea 
are  again  laid  on  the  board,  and  any  remaining 
portion  of  tli'e  pulp  gently  scraped  out  with  the 
aid  of  water,  when  they  are  gathered  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  By  another  mode  of  ttealment,  the 
leaves  are  laid  in  ihe  sun.ao  aa  to  dry  up  aporlion 
of  tbe  sap,  when,  on  being  taken  up  and  bruiied 
bv  the  hand,  the  fibrea  become  loosened  anu 
niav  be  taken  hold  of,  and  drawn  out.  But  a 
grt'at  loss  ot  fibre  reaulls,  so  that  this  method 
ca-not  be  «commended.— -IwaHe,  321.  foigt. 
4111.  Jlog,  764.  ^ad.  Sa.  J«r.  Seport. 
ANANAS  SATIVUS  vm-  B  STBIATI- 

KOLIA.     EIBBOK-LBAVI.D  PIME  APpl-B-    Tbll 

is  a  very  oruBmentai  variety  ot  tbe  pm«  sppU 
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which  has  beau  introdocad  ham  UaUeea,  inlo 
the  TencMerim  Pioviuoea. — Muton. 

AKANAS  BRACIEATUS  Sghdlt-  A  tpe- 
cies  rrom  BfAzil,  introduced  into  the  Calcutta 
garden*' — yoigt,  611. 

ANANDA.  The  nephew  or  couain  and 
AvcHirite  (liteiple  of  Gautama  :  he  wat  a  ti»o 
(PrMbfter)  or  5JHA*jlK(nien(lieant)Knd  did  not 
attain  the  lanctit;  of  the  Bakat-hooi,  or  qnali- 
lioation  for  final  emanoipaljon  without  oirth, 
till  the  S,yw)A  hdd  at  B^agriba,  in  M^ahda, 
aoon  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  U«  wm 
Sitkya  Unni'i  personal  attendant.  At  An- 
anda'a  interoeiaion  female  devotees  (Bili*- 
honia)  were  admitted  into  the  lanka  oF  the 
Buddhiat  oommunity  and  permiitad  to  unbrace 
•Q  ascetic  life,  and  Lkota  at  Hathra  paid 
their  devotjoiia  chiefly  to  the  atupa  of  Anauda 
beean«e  of  tkia  intercesaton— J'Mlr'jfwioMjr,  p- 
SB.  Sydei'i  Eattirit  MomooUim,  p.  433.  See 
£iiiMkn.~Sakva  Muni :  Tnpea. 

ANANDA,  in  ciaDscrit  meang  joy,  and  hrnce 

ANANDA-NAT  'HA.  Saks,  the  lord  of  joy, 
ffom  ananda,  joy,  and  nat  'ba,  a  lord. 

ANANDA,  a  herd,  husband  ofTaeuda,  the 
couple  who  flittered  the  infant  Krishna. 

ANANDA  G18I.  A  hindu  author  of  re- 
pute, wlio  wrote  the  Snittara  Ligti/aya,  on  tlie 
modificationa  of  religion. 

ANANBRAVER.  Malial.  In  N.  Mala- 
bar, amnngat  the  polyandrio  racea  who  follow 
the  desoent  of  Macumaka  tayam,  or  dtteattMi 
ab  vitro — this  is  a  term  f<>r  the  more  distant  re- 
lativea  of  a  Tarwada,  or  united  family.  See 
polyandry. 

ANA-NERIKGI.  Tah.  ^^bs-Q^S^B. 
Pedulium  raurex. 


ANASTATICA   HlCbOPUNTlCA 


ANA.N1  Saks-  Garth  ;  amongst  the  Sols, 
under  the  designation  Iseni  (Isa,  |;oddes». 
Anani,  earth)  is  the  wornhip  of  the  earth.  See 
Kols.  637.  Cy.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANANTA.  Sahb.  Xniinity  ;  Etemityi  Time; 
Bndleaa. 

ANANTA,  a  nsme  of  Sealm  the  king 
if  the  serpents-  Sesha  mrans  duratioa  and 
iDBata  endless,  in  biiidu  theoKony,  the  ser- 
MBto«' which  the  deity  reposes  in  the  intervals 
)f  creation.  See  Galps- Hindoo.  Insoriptions, 
}.  360,  p.  S83.  Kulpa.  Lskahmi.  S«sha. 
Vishnn. 

AMANTA  VABMA,  n  pHooe  mentioned  in 
.he  insoription  on  the  boddhs-gaya  vaulted 
»Tem  or  Naga-juHi  ca»e  of  about  the  9th  or 
loth  oeniuries.  Cgc.  of  Ind.Suff.ii.  See 
[naorjptioDS.  p.  ST8,  38s.  8S3. 

ANANTI  «»;foto.  ANATIe^B-  ANTI 
:;hBTTU,  eoiSltB.TKt  Miw  pmdi>iMa,i;. 

ANANTA-MVI^  Bsmo.  Indin  SuMpa- 
11l>,  Hemideimu  Lidicns. 


ANAPA  OHIKKUDA  EATA  e^SMiv 
abT'oei.  Tkl.  Lablab  vulgaris,  &ct. 

ANAPA  KAYA.  tt-^-6-g^oa.  Txl.  Lage- 
nsria  rotgaris,  Ser.'-W.  nnd A,  lOEl' 

ANA-PBA8ANAM,  amongst  the  faindus,  is 
a  Bodal  and  sacred  rite,  of  %i^{a%  rice  for  (he 
first  tiipe  to-  an  infant^  when  six  moniba  old.  ' 
Cye.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANAR.  Bknq.  Dekb.  Hixd.  Oue.  Mahk. 
PiKB.  Puniea  granstuB,  tKe   pomrKranate. 

ANAKAI,  Anarajpooia,  a  Ceylon  town, 
where  are  serersl  Buddhist  deb icopas  or  dngobaa, 
the  heightbs  of  which  Ysry.  They  were  built  at 
from  B.  C.  807  to  A.  D.  376.  It  has  been  iu 
ruins  Tot  about  400  years.  The  ruinB  are 
16  miles  square,  comprising  a  anrfsce  ofS&S 
■qonre  niiles.  Tliose  o(  PoUanarus  are  much 
snuller,  but  tbey  are  nenrthcless  of  great  ex- 
tent.— Baker' t  Sijle,p.  99. 

ANABADHAPUBA,  an  »ncient  city  in 
Ceylon,  now  in  ruiis.  It  is  the  Anuro- 
liTsmiDDm  of  Ftoiemy. —Syder't  £tulerm 
Monackitm,,  p.  433. 

ANABAJA,  the  anceator  of  the  Hsras  of 
Harnoti.  He  wns  the  ton  of  Visla-deva,  or 
more  properly  of  Hanskya  Rai,  who  jn  A.  D. 
69.1  had  founded  SHmbur,  hence  his  title  of 
ibri  Bao.  In  A.  D.  1024,  AuHmja  took 
possession  of  HhusI  or  Asi  in  Harisnab.— 
Thomat'  Printep-  13411. 

AITARADHAKA  MUNDA,  one  of  the 
paricidal  Bhsttiya  family,  rdgned  S  years  from 
B.  G.  478.     See  Bhattlvs. 

ANAS  OS  ANOUB.  Ualat.  Amiga 
saeeharifera. 

ANASA,  VF*16.  Aaanss  aati?iu,  StAuU. — 
Bromelia  ananss,   L.  B.  ii.  116. 

ANASANDRA  or  CflANDEA,  fsj^ieortf- 
tfo{t(-  Acacia  ferru^nea,  H.  C^— Himosa  fej> 
niginea,  R.  ii.  561. 

ANAS  CIGNUa  Of  this  (team,  one  of  Ae 
geese  division  of  the  AoMrinte,  A.  Gygnoidea 
ia  d«mertiaaled  in  China.  A.  oinereas  oomiucii 
in  India  skI  A.  Brachyrhyndms  inhabiU  the 
Punjxb. 

ANASEBPOO.  Tah.  ^efr^^^  Star 
Anise  :  Illieinm  aiiiiatnia. 

ANA    SUOBIQBNAU.    Ualkal.    (O^cn 
6iiLiDf5tC£i;6r-r)e  Byr.  of  Girardbia  Leseheiianl- 
loa  :  Urticn  heterophylla. — Roxh. 
ANA8H0VADI.    Hal.   and    Tam-    Ek- 
pbtntopas  scaber. — laun. 

ANASI.  SiMOH.  Tau.  Anatias  BatiTua. 
Pine  Apple. 

ANAS  PHOOL.  Hind.  J^  ^jJS) 
midiim  misatvm.    Anise.     Star  anise. 

ANASTATICA     HIEEOPUNIICA,     Um 
Rose  of  Jeriobo. 
110  ^        o^ 


ANATJL  See  Anitit. 

AHATHBVUH  IfUBICATUH.  hum. 
%!.  of  Aadnpt^mi  Borintvin, 

ANAT1I»£,  a  fiunHj  ef  water  birdv  nrcral 
inn  rf  wfairii  PknniMptent ;  Cjkdu  ; 
dEMliM^jpia ;  Anwr  ;  Anas  ;  bernicla ; 
nradioTBis  ;  nettopM ;  Caunw,  Tvloma  ; 
Ddia;  Gbanlelssmm ;  Hbtmii:  Qiioqwr- 
Mi;  fsligola,  Morfoa,  anrf  podiceps,  dwell 
B  SiMth  BMtern  Aain ;  Sir  J.  D.  TeaiMiit, 
n6aa^  the  Ceylon  birda  mentions  that 
Am,  in  flrmting  on  iba  suifnce  of  the  deeper 
wMr,  fleele  of  the  Analidte,  the  CoromRndd 
iMl,  At  iKlun  hooded  ^ut),  the  Caipian  tern, 
mJ  ■  eoBntleaa  rviftty  of  ducka  sod  atnkller 
bw),  piotaila,  teal,  red-cmted  pochard^ 
AotAn,  and  terns.  Felinina  ia  gmt  numbers 
RMrt  (0  the  moutha  of  the  rinra,  takii^  up 
Ikv  poMtioK  at  sunrise  on  some  fmijactiBg 
nA.—Bai^  At.  *«.  Oat.  TtMeMft  Skeioka 
If  a»   Ifalunl    HuU>Tj   of  Oeflam.  p.  »6». 

ATfiTINA  SUBROSTRATA,  one  of  the 
Pykridis.  a  mdnM  firand  in  Australk  and  the 
Indian  Oonsj— Jb;.  Of^p- 

AMAU  AMANDAT,  aname  of  Lake  Manm- 
imn. 

ANA-TINOA,  Haic&l.    CaKatia  eauriata. 

ANAXAGOSAS,  a  Greoian  whose  two 
TtfMcd  Mlowera  were  Damon  and  P;t)uaa, 
sappendb;  HajorOunnin){ham  to  be  the  words 
ttmaa.  Virtue  Oi  practieal  morality,  and 
MAa,  Wisdom  ;  See  Damoa  and  Pylhiaa. 
AH&TAK.  Cowherd  or  Shepherd. 
ANAT  rAL  HIKE.  Tah-  «!I»  arir«> 
UifiS  ftpbani's  Tail- 

AHAZI  An  Arab  tribe  of  vfaieh  in  Skinner's 
tmt  tkeastinated  popaUtioa  was  one  saiUion  ; 
Ifcef  nn  richer  and  more  powerful  than  any, 
ma  ts  the  sborea  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  the 
whole  spate  between  the  Haman  and  the 
yepfaiUa  nearlj,  belonfted  to  them,  and  their 
bondsy  on  the  nde  of  Arabia  is  dose  to 
9a^iL  TVy  oommanded  the  route  of  the 
lagtel  eanran  to  and  from  Damascus,  and  the 
HjnH  tine  of  pilgrimafp  to  Heoea,  from  eaeh  of 
whieh  Aej  raessred  tribate.  This  is  the  tribe 
ifaaMd  br  Niebohr  as  having  apnag  from  the 
Jnn  ef  Kheilnr ;  ad  in  their  Msae  of  Anasie, 
01  ^— ssB,  ha  dioDDTeTt  tfaa Hefavaw,  HaluMi.— - 
fliaaw'a  Ottrtmmd  Jbwwr-  rot.  II.  p.  84-B. 
AHBAS.  Aum«.  HaUT.  Ambergria. 
AMCHAB.     Uaut.     Antiarit     toxioaria. 

AKCH0I9.     F«.    AnohoTj. 

AHCBOB.     £110. 

U^ar, /^B.  Bkb*.  BiTo.    Un^r. HmD. 

^.ouk-a      ...     BoBM.     iaoot*.,.  ...         IT. 

Amh n.    BaWoh H&LAT, 


QoB.    I«apn).., 


AHCHVSA. 

This  article  of  ships  fnniitiiie  of  which  thoro 
era  nwif  kinds,  sheet,  bower,  stream,  kedge  and 
grapM),  for  brtie  vessel*,  is  wholly  imported  into 
Tadia.  Those  for  aoMlIer  T«ssel>  sre  manim 
faetured  ia  ibis  country,  ol  wtouftht  iron  hut 
many  are  of  rude  form.  In  1847  and  184$, 
about  4600  tons  of  aDchon  were  exported  from 
England,  irnd  this  has  nnw  perhaps  doubled, 
their  vnlue  being  sboni  £30  the  ton.— Poa/& 

ANCUUV1E8,  EasHNoB  of:  Dr.  UassaU 
funnd  the  whule  of  the  samples  adalterated  with 
the  rsrruitioooaoii<^>  bule  Armenian. — Bauttil. 

ANUHOVY.  Unq.  GograitliB  encrasiehohn. 
Auchoia  .  ...       Fr.  I  AcoiuKlie ..  ..     It, 

The  snchovie*  met  with  in  India  are  wholly 
impotad.  The  trae  01  eommon  anchory  i*  tie 
Engcaulis  encraeicbolus  of  Cuvier,  a  email  &Bb 
about  lour  inches  long  with  bluiBh  brown  back 
and  silvery  white  on  the  belly.  It  is  veiu 
abundant  in  the  Hediterraneao,  where  tbouKD 
ocourriiig  in  other  seas,  they  are  cltiufly  caught 
at  nighi,  by  nets,  their  heads  immediately 
taken  off,  and  their  entrsils  removed.  Another 
Uediterranean  speciei  £.  Heletta,  is  largely 
substituted  for  and  mixed  with  the  true  anohovy 
but  they  are  from  fuur  to  seven  inches  iaog ; 
and  other  fish,  Dutch  and  Sicilian,  ere  also 
employed  to  adulierate  anoboyy  paste  and 
sauce,  or  species  of  Engramia  at  Madras, 
three  in  number,  the  Netteli  or  Teran  Ooonie, 
E.al6ui,  it  CHQghtin  gr^at  nets,  in  im  me  nee 
Dumljers  siid  by  Europeana  is  highly  esteemed 
for  tlie  breakfast  table ;  and  one  bImuI  6  inehee 
long  it  very  delicate  eaiing.  The  Tamil  names 
of  the  others  are  Pola  IftUtli  and  Maptr- 
Nctleli.  C^EngraUlis.)  Jerden.  The  ^a- 
fiimg-Maitaj/,-  of  the  Burmese  ooait  and 
TensBierim  provinces,  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Uason  to  be  the  B.  ttelelta,  or  comKon 
sardine ;  but  Hr.  Mnaon,  has  no  doubt  it  ia  ad 
Brigraulis. — FanlHer,  Ma»on.  HattaU,  inff. 
Oge.  Poole  p.  6.  Bingleg  Hi.  SSI. 

ANCHUSA,  a  ^nus  of  plants  betongini; 
to  the  BomginaeeEe.  Voigt  names  A. 
officinalis,  paniculata  and  undulata,  but 
none  of  the  species  are  indlKenons  or  dtmiesti- 
oaled.  Dr.  O'Shaughnesey,  p.  496  ootieestfaat 
Amekuia  UtiUca  is  mentioiied  by  Kieander  6. 
38,  and  is  called  Bi^Iois,  fVom  the  supposed 
nsemblanoe  of  its  leaves  to  a  cow's  tongue. 
Boa  glossa.  In  India  the  Greek  synonyms 
bigloottM  and  foofkuliu  are  assifined  lo 
.OMOissa  iraciaa'm*  i^yle.)  In  the  Bombsj 
baears  the  Oaealia  Xlebria  la  similarly  lermed 
Qm  nitM,  01  oow's  tongue.  He  also  describes 
p.  4BB,  A.  AnciiMi  iiiutoria.  (.AUcsnet)  a 
native  of  Enrops,  (br  which  Toot  those  of  the 
Omonta  eehioida,  and  O.  iiMctoria  have  been 
substituted.  The  Onoma  etaodl  (WaH.)  of  the 
Himslaynt  ii  closely  allied  fo  this,  and  is 
called  Mahurunga  ftom  the  inteniity  of  its 
colour.    The  sikanet  of  (JonitanUnopnr  is  pro- 
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duced  by  r  difTermt  order  of  plants  alto^lher, 
beinfr  the  root  of  the  Alcanna  veri.  It  it  im- 
ported into  England  in  rery  small  qoantities  at 
a  dye.— iS;.  of  Com.  PooU.  Fbigt.  O'Skaugh- 
tUMyp.  495-6,  Hog.  641. 

AN0I3TROCLADUS,  Wall.  A  genns  of 
piant*  belonging  to  the  Malphiicinceee  of  which 
A.  ViihlJi,  and  A.  Heyneanui  are  kiiown.  The 
name  of  this  piniit  is  from  ^nkitlron,  a.  hook 
and  Kladui,  — »  branch,  in  nlliision  to  the  hook- 
like tendrils  on  the  branclies. — Gr.  Cat.  p.  28 

ANCISTHOCLADUSVAHLir.ABN.  Gona 
Wei.  Singh.  Gona  pattsn  Wei.  Singh,  ([rows 
in  the  central  and  southern  parta  of  Ceylon 
ap  to  200feet.— Wwai(e*p,  188. 

ANClSTROCLADUa  HETNEANUS.JF««. 
Cat.  Kordal,  Uiihratta.  T&aAin  valli  Hal. 
Bheede.  Va]Ii  Modigtim,  Mai.  Hheede.  Gtvwb 
at  the  Parr  Ghaut :  ravinea  at  Khandalli, 
but  not  common.  The  Modira  valli  usually 
quoted  for  Artabotrys  odorotissima,  bus  a 
grsBt  resemblance  to  this  plant.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  shrub,  but  hardly  known  yet  to  Euro- 
pean botanists,  — flr.  Cat. 

ANCI3TR0C:LADU8  EXTENSUS,  Wall. 
s  climbing  shrub  of  Amherst. 

ANCISTROIOBUSCAKNEUS,  Wall. 

Hypericum  SlirDeiini,  Wall.  Cat. 
Z«on-g«-liff-  ...     Tavoy.  I  Zoiing.galM...     Burh. 
ZJD-ga-lae.        ...         „      [  Toong-ga-Is  Map.tabak. 

This  tree  attains  a  maximum  height  of  30 
feet,  it  rarely  exceeds  S  feet  in  girth  and  its 
maximum  ii  3  cubits.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Tonnghoo  forests,  where  the  timber 
Kfoirs  very  lall,  and  it  is  found  widely 
scattered,  all  over  the  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Kergui  Provinces,  but  in  none  abundant.  It 
is  also  a  native  of  China.  Its  dark  brown 
wood,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water.  It  has 
a  long  fibre,  tenacity,  durability,  and  sufRcient 
l^htness,  and  is  very  free  from  knots.  It  is 
used  by  the  Burmese  for  building,  for  ploughs, 
and  for  utensils  ofall  kinds,  and  is  recommend- 
ed for  handles  of  chisels,  hammers  and  tools 
fienerally,— C'l^/diM  J)a»ee,  Jir.  MeCltUand. 
Vr.  ifaion.   foigl.  89. 

ANCISTKOLOBUS  MOLLIS. 
Yin-bya.     Buhh, 

This  tree  is  described  by  Dr.  MeCIelland 
along  with  A.  Cameus,  as  pleniiful  in  the 
Pegu  and  Toungboo  forests.  The  timber 
grows  very  tall,  but  seldom  exceeds  three  feet 
in  gittb.     Wood  dark  brown.— c  MCklloMd.     ' 

ANCLA.     Sp.     Anchor. 

ANCOBA.     It.     Anchor. 

ANCBE.     Pr.     Anchor. 

ANCUSA.     It.     Alkanet. 

ANDALUSI  IE,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  slate 
atraia  near  the  grnnite  East  of  Tavoy. 

ANDA  OOMESn.  Jcas.  A  tree  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  to  the  Calcutta  gardens 
with  small  white  sweet  scented  ilowers.— foipt 
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ANDAMAN  ARCHIPELAGO  Uet  od  the 
East«h  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  con- 
sists of  three  principal  iatsads,  which  give  tbs 
name  to  the  group  together  with  smaller  islands 
and  rocks  lying  in  and  near  the  meridian 
of  98°  E>  and  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of  10°  26'  and  15°  0',  N.  Pre- 
paris  Island  is  the  most  northern  of  the  group. 
The  Great  Coco,  6  miles  long  and  2  miles  bruad, 
ii  46  miles  distant  from  Preparis  Island, 
extending  from  lat.  14°  to  14"  8"  N-  and 
is  in  hag.  93«  sef  E.  The  Little  Coco  is  9 
mile*  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Great  Coco  and  U 
2i  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  Great  Andaman,  is  in  reality  composed  of 
three  islands,  which  extend  from  Cape  Frioo 
in  lat.  13"  34'  N.,  long.  93°  9'  E.  to  Lba 
8.  E.  point  in  lat.  11°  8U'  N.  long.  92" 
B6'  E.  in  H  S  i  W.  direction.  The  Islauda  aro 
aeparated  from  each  other  by  two  narrow  straita. 
There  are  great  cnrnl  rerfs  on  the  western  side 
of  the  group  rendering  the  coast  dangerons. 
The  North  Andaman  is  about  41  milea  in 
length  from  north  to  south  and  14  in  breadth, 
and  Port  Cornwallit  is  on  the  east  sidr,  in  lat. 
13°  18'  N.  It  is  an  excellent  bay  or  harbour, 
abont  3  miles  broad  and  extending  about  aix 
miles  into  the  land  in  a  N.  Westerly  direc- 
tion. The  middle  Andatuan  ia  about  SO 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  aoQth  and  15  or 
16  in  general  width.  While  the  south  Andn- 
man  is  about  48  miles  in  length  north  to 
south  and  rmm  9  to  1 B  in  width . — Theae  islands 
were  surveyed  in  JT69  and  1 J 90  by  Lieutenant 
'Archibald,  Blair  R.N,  nho  made  a  circnit  of 
the  entire  archipelago,  and  embodied  the  result 
of  his  retenrahes  in  general  charts,  plana, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  information  for  . 
mariners.  The  islands  are  indenlert  by  nameroas 
bays  and  inlets.  Some  places  may  be  distin- 
guished afar  off  by  white  cliff*,  which  rita 
abruptly  from  the  sea.  The  Islands  form 
part  of  a  voloanic  chain  which  extends  from 
Sumatra  to  Cape  Negrais  on  the  coast  of 
Burmah.  The  coasts,  and  probably  the  inland 
parts  alao,  are  covered  with  dense  jungles 
of  lofty  trees,  the  forests  being  rendered 
impervious  by  tangled  biuahwood  and  inter- 
twining creepers  and  rattans,  scarcely  perviona, 
it  would  appear,  even  to  the  wild  race  by 
whom  the  islands  are  exclusively  ocoapiad. 
In  the  year  1791,  a  settlement  Vas  formed  by 
the  British  Goremment  at  Hort  Chatham,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Island, 
which  is  about  oue  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  miles  broad.  The  chief  ob- 
ject was  the  catablishmeiit  of  a  naval  station, 
at  which  ships  of  war  on  the  Indian  station 
might  repair  and  refresh,  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  timber  trees,  and  the  favourable  position 
of  the  islands  for  communication  with  all  parta 
of  India,  having  led  to  the  aclection  of  the 
1X2  ^.:_.:_^  ^ 
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Aidtotn)  for  this  porpOM.  The  establish' 
KBt  DOBSUled  of  a  few  companies  of  native 
iitMpi  b'om  Bengal,  and  of  a  body  of  convicts 
(nw  tlw  ume  place.  In  17»a,  tlie  eitablisb- 
ami  wM  lemoved,  at  the  sugt;esLion  of  Ad- 
Mini  ConmJlii,  to  the  port  at  tho  opposite 
ed  oT  ths  island,  which  now  bears  his  iiame. 
Tk  otiblishmeut  wes  ooly  nuintaioed  for  a 
Inr  jnrs  lon)!er~tlie  aettlemeut  proving  so 
{lf^e&iIKnUJ  iii8a>iibrious  that  it  had  to  be 
■bndoned  towards  the  cLobb  of  1 796,  but,  in 
ibe  interim,  it  bud  been  visited  by  .Coiouel 
^Ki,  when  on  bis  voyage  to  Burniab,  on  a 
Jipkuiiie  misaien,  aod  the  interesting  desorip- 
UM  ofths  iubiibitaiits,  which  is  contained  in 
ibt  iitrrative  of  bis  embassy,  is  that  by  which 
(te  natives  of.  these  Islands  were  long  best 
tiHWB.  Tlie  Andaman  Islands  are  inhabited 
Ij  ■  HMX  of  men,  the  least  civilized  perhaps 
ID  ibe  'ofid ;  being  neaier  to  a  state  of  nature 
(bass;  people  we  read  of.  Their  colour  is 
dilw  darkeat  hue,  their  stature  in  general 
iouU,  tad  their  aspect  uncouth.  Tlieir  limbs 
m  ill-fotmed  and  slender,  Iheir  belliea  pro- 
niscat  1  md  like  the  AFricsns,  they  bsve 
woU}  iiMils,  thick  lips,  bqiI  flut  noses.  Tliey 
p  quite  naked,  the  women  wearing  only  at 
tine*  I  kind  of  tassel,  or  frioge  round  the  mid- 
&,  «hieh  is  iateuded  merely  as  ornameut,  as 
ilttjdo  not  betray  any  signe  of  baahfulness 
ihes  Men  wilhaMt  it.  The  men  are  little 
■bMc  S  feet  iu  height,  6  ft.  S  and  5  ft.  3  iaebes, 
■It  cminiug,  crnfty.  and  revengerul ;  and  fre- 
qwiUj  eipress  theii  aversion  to  strangers  in 
•  load  ud  threatening  voice,  eshibiliug  various 
•ign  of  defiance,  and  etpretsing  their  contempt 
^  indecent  geaturea.  At  other  limes  they 
^)pev  ^uiet  and  docile.  Latterly,  they  have 
«e«K  quite  familiarised  to  Europeans,  but 
ton  that  they  would  affect  to  enter  into  a 
(riesdlj  coiifeienee,  and  a^r  receiving,  with 
iiknef  humility,  articles  presented  to  them, 
(^  set  up  a  shout  and  discharged  their 
•nn  at  the  doDoia.  On  the  appearance  of  a 
>aM]  er  boat,  tbey  would  frequeolly  lie  in 
•abnih  among  tbe  trees,  a^d  send  the  oldest 
•>  of  their  gang,  to  the  water's  edge,  to 
ofavout  by  friendly  signs  to  allure  tbe  stnin- 
na  OD  shore.  If  the  crew  ventured  to  land 
"■■hoDtams,  they  instantly  rushed  out  of  their 
'■■^■places,  and  attacked  them.  In  these 
*iiii^  tlu^  displayed  nueh  resolution,  and 
F^fsd  into  tlie  water  to  aeite  the  boat ;  and 
<%  have  been  known  even  to  discharge  their 
"wiwhile  in  tbe  act  of  awimminn.  Their 
*^  of  hfe  is  like  the  brute,  their  whole  time 
"jpeal  in  search  of  food.  'I  hey  have  vet 
■**  no  ittempta  to  niltivsle  their  Isnds,  but 
Jjenlirely  upon  what  they  can  pick  up,  or 
*•■  In  the  morning  they  rub  their  skins 
•"nwd,  or  wallow  in  it  like  buffaloes,  to 
^t^nt    the  annoyance  of  insects:,  and  daub 
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their  woolly  heads  with  red  ochre  or  cinnnbar. 
Tbus  attired  ifaey  walk  forth  to  their  different 
occupations.  The  wouieu  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  tbe  drudgery  in  ooUeciing  food,  repxir- 
ing  to  the  reef  at  the  lecess  of  rhe  title,  to  pick 
up  shell-fish :  while  ihe  men  sre  hunting  in  the 
woods,  or  wading  in  the  water  to  shoot  fish 
with  their  bowa  and  arroVs.  They  sre  very 
dexlerouB  at  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing, 
which  tliey  practise  also  at  niKhi.  b;f  the  Ikjcht 
of  a  torch.  In  their  eieursions  through  the 
woods,  a  wild  bog  sometimes  rewanU  their  toil, 
and  affords  them  a  more  ample  repast.  They 
broil  their  meat  or  fish  over  a  kind  of  girdle 
made  of  bamboos;  bat  use  no  salt  or  other 
seasoning.  The  Aodaman»s  display  much- 
colloquial  vivadty,  and  are  fond  of  singiug 
and  dancing,  in  which  amusements  the  women 
also  pHrtioipate.  Their  language  has  been 
said  to  be  rather  smooth  thsn  guttural,  and 
their  melodies  are  in  the  nsture  t>f  reoH»- 
tiofl  and  chorus,  not  nnpleasing.  The  Editor 
sat  for  several  hours  with  two  intelliKent  Anda- 
msners,  one  said  to  beVe  beoi  their  chief  who 
slew  a  European  bnd  the  other  bis  near  relative. 
and  WM  witness  to  their  meeting  with  others  of 
thrir  tribe,  from  whom  they  had  SuSered  a 
prolonged  separation.  There  has  no  doulic 
remained  on  his  mind  that  their  Isu^UHge  is 
very  limited  as  to  the  numbers  of  wordr ; 
during  his  stay  an  officer  vitited  tliem, 
who  was  under  the  impression  (hat  ha  knew 
words  of  their  tongue.  But,  he  was  deceived 
by  thst  marvellous  power  to  imitate  wlkiok 
these  people  possess,  every  vocal  sound  being 
repeet«d  insinnlly,  and  with  a  wonderful 
precision.  At  the  moment,  this  power  io  repent 
accurately  foreign  words  from  a  etrange  race, 
imparted  the  idea  that  they  understood  anil 
could  apply  sbch  words;  Bntthtirenaucistion 
of  vocables  could  only  be  compared  to  the 
acts  of  the  ape  tribes  where  a  new  article 
is  taken  up  and  admiied  and  allowed  tr> 
drop  and  break,  without  the  acqniaition  of 
any  knowledge  as  to  tbe  result  of  so  drop- 
ping a  frangible  material.  The  two  chiefs 
alluded  to  had  been  for  two  months  in 
the  verandah  of  the  guard  room  for  Euro- 
pean seihMs,  but.  they  had  not  acquired  m 
single  word  of  tbe  Enghsh  tongue.  This  part 
of  their  cfaaracteris  noticed  by  an  ananyraous 
writer  who  ssys  every  one.  who  saw  the  speci- 
mens of  those  people  during  their  brief  visit  to 
Bangoon,  found  them  the  most  determined 
imitators  possible.  Every  sound  uttered,  no 
matter  in  whHl  iHnguage,  was  reiiCated  with 
a  distinctness,  and  even  an  emphssis  by  the 
islaiiders,  that  quite  surprised  the  listetirr.  Of 
course,  they  c<>uld  nuderstand  nothing  thnt  ivss 
said  IO  them,  but  the  moment  a  question  was 
put  to  one  of  thsm,  it  vras  instantly  repeated 
with  a  precision  that  no  Eoropean  could  pua- 
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itibly  imitate  with  rtapect  to  a  language  of  the  amall  frj.  and  a  kind  of  wiclcer-baikel) 
which  he  had  prerlously  hetfd  nothing.  There  which  they  cany  on  their  backs,  lervea  td 
Vai  no  atad;  frhatever  in  the  caw.  The  clear !  deposit  whatever  arliclea  of  food  they  Can  pick 
repetition  of  the  worda  appeared  to  dep«Ad  Cn  up.  A  feW  apeoimeriB  of  pottery  ware  haTo 
thekeenneiB  of  hearing  in  the  islander,  and  of  been     aeett    in     theae     ialands."       The    Ad- 


the  readinesB  with  which  lie  could  adopt  hia 
Vocitl  organt  to  bring  oat  foreign  words.  Like 
all  animala,  they  seem  disposed  to  do  mischief 
on  the  spur  of  a  noureut,  but  they  do  not  re- 
aliie  any  fear  of  ita  after  cobseqaeDoes*  For 
instaoM,  they  wilt  rob  a  plantation,  or  eren 
knock  over  a  convict,  and  hslf  an  hour  after, 
they  will  look  aa  innocent  and  indifferent  of  the 
crime  they  bare  committed,  at  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  a  Olviltsed  peraon^  whose  eon- 
*  Mieoce  is  aWake  to  "  ^ootT'  and  "  nH,"  tear 
instantly  seises  the  offender,  and  until  he  wea 
what  will  he  the  reaall  of  his  rush  a£t  he  is 
naturally  apprehensive  of  ita  penal  censequenoes. 
Their  ntimbera  hare  been  estimated  atnram 
t,B0Oto  10,000  butt  the  editor  estimated  the 
entire  tribe  at  about  1,000.  As  CiTiliaation  ad' 
Vvnces  they  mutt  gradually  disappear  or  accomi 
Riodate  thenselves  to  t&e  new  state  of  mattelrtk 
The  chanOei  are  that  a  few  yei«rs  henOa  but  few 
of  these  poor  crestores  will  remain  in  their 
abon'ginat  state.  The  Andsmaners  dance  in 
k  littgt  each  alternately  kicking  and  slapping  the 
lower  part  of  his  person  ad  libitum.  Their 
Bolutatlon  is  peiformed  by  lifting  up  a  leg,  and 
amacking  with  their  hand  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh.  Their  dwellings  are  the  most 
wretched  hovala  imsginable.  Three  or  fonr 
BtEeka  are  phtnte.l  in  the  ground,  and  fastened 
togelher  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  orer 
whieh  a  kind  of  thatnh  is  formed  with  the 
brandiei  and  learrs  of  trees.  An  opening  is 
left  on  one  side,  jnat  lai^e  enongh  to  creep  Intc^ 
and  the  ground  bsnealh  is  strewed  with  dried 
leaies,  upon  which  they  lie.  In  tlieie  hntt,  are 
frequently  found  the  skulls  of  wild  hogs  tus- 
peoded  to  the  ropfs.  Their  canoes  are  hollow- 
ed out  <rf  the  tmnka  of  trees  by  means  of  fire 
and  instonmenta  of  tttme-^  having  no  iron  in  use 
•nong  them,  exoapt  sooh  utanails  at  they  may 
have  proourad  fh)m  the  Enropeaiu  and  aatlors 
who  have  lately  visited  these  i^nds,  or  from 
the  wrecks  of  reasda  funnerly  stranded  on  their 
coasts.  They  nse  also  rafts  nude  of  bamboo* 
to  traasport  thamselires  aetoaa  their  harbonrs, 
or  from  one  island  to  ant^her.  Their  bows 
are  remarkably  long  and  of  an  uneonmon 
form ;  their  arrowa  are  headed  with  fishb-onea, 
«r  the  ttukt  of  wild  boga  ;  sometimes  merely 
with  a  sharp  bit  of  wood  hardened  in  the  fire, 
but  these  are  saflioiently  des^uotive.  They 
nse  also  a  kind  of  shield,  and  one  or  two  other 
weapons  have  been  aeen  amongst  tliemi 
Colonel  Symes  adda,  a  spear  of  heavy  wood 
aharply  pointed.  Of  their  imptements  for 
fishiug  and  otber  purposes,  little  can  ha  said, 
^andnte  of- different  sites  an  used  in  catching 


damaner  has  the  appearanoe  of  the  small 
Negro  race  about  5-S  iacbes  high  and 
Would  seem  to  be  the  deseendsnla  of  tbb  same 
the  West  that  has  left  its  features 
in  the  South  of  the  Pebinsulas  of.  India  and 
Bfalaeca,  and  theBemangand  the  Kegrittos  of 
New  Quinea.  The  Andamans  have  a  climate 
milder  thati  thdt  of  the  Tenasserim  and  Pegu 
eoBlts  and  more  resembling  that  of  Colombo 
the  tow  lands  of  Penang.  The  rango  of 
the  thermometef,  during  the  past  three  year^ 
Kives  a  maximum  of  00^*  and  a  mtnintom  of 
70°  in  the  shade.  In  the  son  maximum 
115  ">  minimum  H  *  —at  4  V.  m. — while  the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  was  116  inchek 
This  fsll  appears  to  have  been  d^tributed  over 
16Bdays.Like  all  insular  positions  the  Andsmans 
seem  liable  to  be  visited  by  hurrroenes.  The 
hills  on  the  main  land  as  seen  from  the  clear- 
ings appear  almnt  800  feet  high,  having  ri(A 
valleys  with  Considerable  area  of  level  land,  and 
thence  sloping  Rradually  to  the  sea.  After  tka 
mntlniea  of  1867,  psrts  of  these  islands,  Rois 
Island,  Viper  Island,  and  parts  of  the  island 
opposite  ^as,  have  beeii  cleared  and  oonvlet 
settlements  formed  for  the  mutineers  st 
Port  Blair,  Haddn  and  Aberdreui  with  a  coa«t 
rotd  from  Haddo  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Phmnil 
Bay,  and  another  to  Navy  Bay.  In  these  Bays 
and  Ooasts,  the  mangroves  abound,  and  tbs 
smelt  aronnd  was  malariona.  The  numbers  of 
convicts  have  risen  to  about  S.OOO  to  4,000 
but  about  EOO  fhnn  them  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  to   what  they  supposed  a  neighboorfng 

isinlnnd.  These  islands  have  l>een  written 
up  as  suitable  for  colonists,  but  there  is  no 
outlet  for  produce.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  "  Atterdeen*'  is  the  spot  recommended 
for  intending  settlers.  Sugar  oane  of  three  ynrs 
KTowih  nourishes  viKorously  up  the  aides  of 
the  hill.  Cotton  ntao  thrives  as  well  as 
"  jowarry" — "  bsjra"  and  "hemp."  Vege- 
lables  in  pmfoaion  are  obtained  all  the  year 
round— on  the  main  land  an  extensive  deariig 
haa  baen  raade  oppealte  Boss  Island  and 
[lignifled  with  the  name  of  Aberdeen.  It  ik 
elevated  abont  60  feet  ahove  the  sea  in  the  form 
table-land.  A  system  of  oultiva- 
tion  and  nnrsHiea  is  thera  oarried  out  thougk 
more  extensive  scale.  The  eoeoannti 
arecB   palm,  mango,    mannosteen,  dorian,   niit- 

leg,  orange,  arrow-root,  ko.,  all  promiae  w^ 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  difficnllien 
they  have  hod  to  encoonter.  The  general 
contour  of  the  ielandi  ia  that  of  abru|* 
elevations    of  150  feet  in  height,  with   tides 

iloping  to  As  tea  beach. — Bortbtrffi,  ■fonn- 
lu  -        o^ 


M.  Soc.  Bag.  a^aeHau/rom  tit  Rtcorjt  of 
Of  Gattntmnt  t^  ludia.  JtMtgoon  rttnei.— 
i«(K  Rmtreka.  Vol.  to.  f,  389,  tt.  uf. 
falodii.  p.  347.  Marco  Polo.  Seming. 

AKDAHAN  USD-WOOD.  £ng.  S;n. 
i(  Fictwrpiu  dilbentioidM. — Hoati. 

AKDKBE.    Ctiioh.     Acacift  Sp. 

UfDBBSON  The  Bt:?erend  John,— an 
Mont  miiaioaary  and  Khool  founder  at 
lUm.  in  eonne^ian  with  tbe  Sooted  eeUblish- 
>d  tod  tbe  Free  Church.    Bom  1803,  died 

ms. 

AKDEBSONIA,  Btai.  A  ganuft  of  plsnto 
uvlrugfciTed  to  Conocarpui  acuminata  and 
C.litifoliaand  A.  ftohituka  to  Amoora.  q.  v. 
8a  DiuJnga  tree,    Buhua  Hind.  Andertonia 

iNDSKTRALB.    Gib.    Soda  Msq^uLcu- 

iN-DE8,  of  India  are  the  alpine  r^;iotw  of 
Tiilxt,  borderitift  on  Chinese  Taitaiy. — ToS. 

ANDGEBJ,  Cait. 
Uln...    .^    U^on.  I  Ywn Hahi 

Ik  flower  of  thia  timber  tree  has  not  been 
KH,  lad  it*  generic  name  remsim  undeteimin- 
•^  but  it  b  snpposed  to  be  a  species  of  SApin- 
ihi  ar  }fepb<liain-  It  is  found  iB  the  Gansra 
mi  Snnda  forests,  above  the  ghat,  chiefly  at 
}Iieoood  and  in  ths  southern  jungles.  The 
nod  i)  serrice^le  in  house  bnildlng.^-Af'- 

ANDHEB,  a  Uttle  T'dlage  10|  milea  &  Vf. 
ei  BUItt  and  S  milea  W.  of  fihojpur.  It 
ostiiiu  remains  of  Buddhist  topes. 

&KDHBA.  The  Andhn  or  Vritpala  dy- 
mtj  d  Andhrs  (Oriasa  f)  or  Telingana  ia  first 
■otictd  in  the  Tiahnu  Purana  which  predicts 
tto  Uortj  Andhra  Bhritja  kings  will  reign 
Wjcus.  Profesanr  Wilson  adds  in  a  note 
tte  tbe  Vajn  and  BhagstaU  sUte  also  80 
ingi  nd  4K6  years  and  the  Halsya  has  29 
Usfi  sDd  i60  years.  The  aetnal  enumeratimi 
■flhetnU  gives  but  24  names  ;thit  o£  the 
KVTSla,  but  3S  :  that  of  the  Vayn,  but  17. 
As  Hstsya  has  tbe  whole  29  names,  thus 
ildsg  sereral  to  the  list  of  21,  and  tbe  ag^re- 
pb  of  tbe  reigns  amounts  to  tSS  yeara  and 
liiMitbs.  The  first  was  Kpnka,  B.  C.  91 
■pntfnl  serrant  of  Suserman,  and  whom  he 
wdsnd  then   founded  the  Andhra  Btiritya 


*putj.    The  last  was  A.  D.  41S,   C%andrasrl  perished. 


of  the  Christian  era  and  eodad  in  A,  D.  U«; 
CbioBOolt  and  imabmundi;  were  the  capitals 
of  the  tenittvy,  whirh  is  now  known  aa 
Tellngana,  and  also  the  NoiihemCiroara,  Pliny 
■peaks  of  the  Bex  Andianim  as  a  powerful 
liidtan  prince.  lbs  Andhra  Brahman*  regard 
themselTea  as  a  diitinct  tace..— 7'A(fma«'  frin- 
Imdiam  Anii^UiM,  p.  i41.  JFiUom'^f 
dloMOTf.    See  Ghalukya.i  India. 

A14DI.     A  religioue  mendicant  of  the  SaiTS. 

*  in  the  Sonlh  o(  Indif . 

ANIH-PANDOO.      e^ol3  .  ttstfii.     Tn. 
Banana. 

ANDKHO,  AfiTon  the  Uoorghab,  and 
towards  Balk,  which  city  is  in  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Bokhaia,  lie  ihc  small  states  of 
Andkbo,  Msimuna,  Shibbergam,  Siripool  and 
Akchee  ^  s  connection  subsists  between  them 
and  Herat,  but  tiaee  they  are  divided  against 
each  other,,  their  aid  is  of  small  avail.  All  of 
tLeoL  are  eng^ed  in  the  alave  trade,  and 
independent,  though  they  send  presents  of 
horses  both  to  Herat  find  Bokhara,  ifamma. 
is  the  most  important  of  the  whole  :  tbe  chief 
in  LSiOiaas  Misrsh  Khan,,  an  Vsbekoftbe 
tribe  Wun,  and  his  country  extended  from 
UaimuQB  to  the  Voorghab,  and  adjoins  that  of 
Sfaer  Mahomed  Khan  Hu&nra.  Maimuna  itself 
in  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  about 
OOO.  houses;  but  the  strength  of  the  chi«f 
oonsials  in  bis  ^'  ils,"  or  moring  population^ 
who  frequent  ¥lmur,  Jankirs,  Borbagh,  Kaffir 
Kille,.KJiyrsbsd,  Knsar,  Cbuokaktoo,  Tukht-i- 
Khatoon,  and  other  sites,  which  can  scarcely 
be  called  villages.  He  also  numbers  Arsba 
among  hia  subjects,  many  of  that  tribe  having 
been  long  settled  here. 

AnJkio,  or  Andkhoee.  in  L830,  was  mled  by 
Sbah  Wale  Khan,  an  Afghan  Toork,  who  settled 
here,  with  others  of  his.  tribe,  in  the  time  oC 
Nqdir.  They  wer»  then  sbiahs,  but  are  now 
sooncea.  The  '*  ile"  of  the  chiefs,  besides  hia 
own  race,  are  Arabs,  and  ha  can.  furnish  600 
horse,  and  is  on  good  terms  with  Maimuna. 
ijidkho  has  a  larger  fixed  population  than, 
Maimuna,  being  in  one  of  the  high  roads  to, 
Bokhara,  but  there  ia  a  acarcity  of  water  in  tbia 
canton.  It  is  here  that  the  wheat  is  a  triennial 
plant.     Aiulkh»  ia  the  jitM  wbsie  Uooicnift 


t^W«  Isst  l^dha  king,  &00  Jones,  Slfl 
J  KnlMBBKikisb,  (Poulomien  of  Chinese, 
■d-)diBd  6i8  A.  D.  Salomdhi,  Tod,  oob- 
fc^oos)  of  Boppo  ftawH  of  Kevar,  A.  D. 
QOI)  Profeaav  Wj^aoja  anirea  at  the  eonolu- 
*>•  that  the  race  (^  Andhra  kings  should  not 
I— lam  till  about  %9  years  B.  0.  wkid) 
•*U  agree  with  Kiny's  notice  of  thess  :  b«t 
ft  b  peesiUe  that  they  existed  eariier  in  the 
Mb  af  India,  althiHigfa  they  aatablished  thar 
Mmitj  b  Ufi(pi<t«i  only  in  the  first  centuries 


Sh^htrgpm,  bekmgi  to  an.  Usbek  chfef^ 
in  1830  nained  Booatvm  Khan,  who  ^as  ^ 
^Biuter  for  loodeTalioD  ;  ^  can  muster  BOO  or 
600  horse,  and  is  on  goo^  terms  wiih  both 
Haintuna  and  KoondwR.  Aiibbu^am  ia  eon- 
aidered  to  be  a  vety  andent  place,  being  given  to 
tbe  day*  of  the  Kaffirs  (Qieeks),  and  still  tb« 
atrongeat  fort  In  tbeK  parta.  The  "  ark"  or 
dtadd  is  boilt  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
snrrounded  by  other  walls  of  mud.  KalidK  AH 
Beg,  the  late  eUef  of  Balk,  beaieg^  it  fpr  tevA 
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ANDEOORAPHIK  PANICULATA. 

jenn  without  suooeu,  hn%  it  mnM  only  be 
undeTStood  to  be  atroDg  •jjftinst  Uzbeks,  who 
an  badly  supplied  with  artillery.  Watsr  is 
cpnclucted  to  it  fram  the   rivulet  of  Sirij»>oK 

Siripoel.  %K>lfkar  Sher,  an  Usbek  of  the 
tTibe  of  Achumiielee,  goTernetl  Siripool,  in  l>6i3 
known  na  a  hrave  and  detenniiied  lann.  Hia 
■'  ila"  an  iii  Sungohanik,  Faof^an,  Ooordewan, 
and  Da^Udrab-  Siripool  ilaelC  ia  aa  large  aa 
Mairouna. 

Akbchar  ia  a  (lepen4Ni<j  of  Balk,  and  held 
b;  a  aop  of  Bahan  Khoja,  gOTcrnoi  of  that 
once  vast  city. 

All  of  these  ohiefahipa  nie'  aituated  in  the 
plain  enuntry,  which  in  general  is  well  watered 
by  rilts  or  canats,  and  luia  abundance  of  forage 
for  cainela  and  horses,  which  an  numerous. 
The  soil  is  dry,  but  there  an  many  gardens 
near  the  towiia.  The  style  of  building,  from  a 
scarcity  of  wood,  ia  that  of  the  bee-hive  ahape. 
There  is  a  good  open  CRravan  road  from  Meahid 
to.Ealk,  which  ia  a  journey  of  16  dayai  thus, 
from  Meahid  to  Bharukhs,  font ;  to  the 
Monghul,  three ;  to  Mairauna,  four ;  and  to 
Ballch  in  five  ilaya.  This  ia  much  the  nearest 
route  to  C«bool  from  the  west.— JSame'*  Papurt. 
East  India,  Kabul  and  Affffhanutan,  p.  137. 
Pupen  Eatt  India  Caiul  and  Affghanitlan, 
p.  136. 

ANDRACHNE  TBIFOLIATA.     Roxb. 
Syn. 

*"      Stylodiaous  trlfoliatns.    Beimttt. 
Faychodendrou  trifoHatam,     WM. 
Uriam,  Aaaamoss. 

A  tre«of  quick  growth  ;  found  in  Java,  Ava. 
Peninaula  of  Inttia,  atUurdwar,  Chittagong,  Me- 
fuil  and  Aasani.  Wood  and  bark  red.  Emploved 
for  masts  and  apara  of  amall  veaaels.— Tot^^ 
Cat-  CU.  Ex.  1868. 

ANuROdUAPHIS.  Wight.  inhisIooNRS, 
gives  fii;ures  of  A.  Ceylanica/echioides,  lobclio- 
idea,  Keesiana,  paniisilata,  serpjllifolin  ;  visco- 
aula,  Wightiana.   The  followinic  may  be  noticed . 

aNDROGRAPHIS  ECHI01DE3.  Nea. 
W.  le. 

Syn. 
Jiwticia  echioides.    Boxb, 
Chkvalapuri  Kada.  Tu.  |  OoriaChiinidi   ...     Tel. 

This  plant  urows  in  Ceylon,  in  ths  peninsulas 
of  India  and  Katacca  and  in  the  Himalayaa. 
It  has  two  varieties,  '  Lamarckiana  the  Jnalicia 
of  Lamarck,  and  b.  Linnteann,  the  J.  eohiodies 
of  Roihiir(th.— roi>(.  693. 

ANDKOGBAPHI8  PATflCULATA.  /Tali. 

Syn. 
Justioia  patMGuUta.    Burm.    So«b.  i.  117. 

Vtar! AB.MKiri<>tha      ...     Haliul. 

Kalo  megha     ...    Brko.  |  Karar-Kuniraoi...       „ 

Mahatit* .,      I  KairaU    SanX 

Xdat...C*N.  Ddk-Himd.  (Hia-bin-komba...  Siiiaii. 


ANDROPOOOS  CAIiAMUa-  AROMATICTS. 

KalpB..            ...  SmoH.  I  Kjriat      T«wi 

Kriatba ..           ..       „      |  Kela  VAnbu      ...  „ 

KHfat.,.         .  .     Hind,  iNelaTemu  .     ...  Ttu 

Kalupoatb :  Maha-           ]  Kari  Vemu „. 

tiU  Csreat  bitter.)  „     | 

This  valuable  plant  grows  En  dry  ground, 
under  tl>e  shade  of  trees,  and  it  flowers  iu  the 
cold  season.  It  is  found  wild  in  Ceylon,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  in  Bengal,  and  Java,  but  it 
is  now  cultivated  in  Tinneveily.  The  roots  hars 
long  been  a  popular  febrifuge  and  stomachic. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  '' DmguB  amtre,"  or  a 
compound  of  mastic,  frankincense,  vesin.  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  creat  root,  steeped  in  brandy  for  a 
month,  and  the  tincture  strained  and  bottled. 
It  is  an  annual  and,  according  to  AiiLslie,  was 
oiiginatly  brought  from  the  lale  oF  France. 
But  it  is  cultivated  in  Tinneveily  and  other 
districts ;  and  ia  now  found  wild  in  Bengal  and 
probably  in  the  Peninsulfl.  It  ia-  the  true 
Chiraita.  but  il  ia  only  one  of  the  plants  from 
which  the  Ciiirelta  of  the  hnzHra  i«  obtaiurd.  See 
Chirelta.— fot>(.  493:  ffShaughaeuy,  p.  181 
and  Beng.  fhnrmaeopeeia  lilO.  Indian  Annalt, 
No.  6. 

ANDROMEDA  FA3TIGIATA;  t lie  Him- 
alayan heather  grows  abundantly  on  Moa 
Lepcha,  at  13,080  ftet,  and  nffords  a  good  fuef. 
Another  species  A.  ovatifolia  is  named  aa  oc- 
curring along  with  an  ]\tj-—Sooker  Fot.  1, 
p.  343. 

AND&OPOaON,  Eighteen  apecies  are 
given  ia  Vvigt't  Calcutta  plants  brought 
together  under  this  from  other  genera,  An- 
atherum  ;  Phalaris  ;  AnDiiateria  :  Cymbopo- 
gon  :  Calamus  .-  Holcus  and  Saocharum.  Of 
these  IS  species,  A.  Arundinaceua  ;  K, 
punctatus,  Roxb.  A.  Bladiiii,  Reti-  A,  Tria- 
picUus,  Roxb.  A.  p«ttusus,  l^iUd.  A.glaber, 
Roxb.  A.  Eoxburghianua,  Sehmll.  A.  oonju- 
gatus,  Ruxb.  and  A.  binaius,  Re'i.  are  of  Ben. 
gal.  A.  Cymbarius,  Linn,  is  of  the  Coromandel 
mountains,  A.  Prostratus,  Linn,  of  tbe  Indian 
Peiiinaula.  A.  scandeus,  Roxi.  of  the  India* 
Peniusula  and  Bengal  and  A,  Uiliformis 
Schult  of  Lucknow.  Audropogon  acicularis 
HtU.  is  BOW  transferred  to  Chrysopogon. 
Much  eonfusioa  however  seem*  lo  prevail 
as  to  the  classification  of  these  grasses, 
which  by  some  arb  arranged  amongst  tha 
Graminsecffi,  and  by  othera  amongst  tbo  Pani- 
caceffl.  The  A.  contortua,  aa  also  A.  acicula- 
tua  baa  been  indicated  as  apear  gran.  The 
following  merit  tepante  notice, 

ANDBOFOQON  BICOLOR.     Black  Joai^ 
Kala  Joar,  Hind. 

Oullivated  in  aome  places  near  Ajmir.  Genl. 
Med.  Top.  p.  116. 

ANDROPOGON  CALAMI/3  AEOMA- 
TtCUS.  RogU.  llB  oil  ia  the  ioota-i*, 
tel.    Hind.    l>r.    Royle    regards  this    andra- 


ISDKOPOOOK  IWARaKCUSA. 

p^M  n  rht  pltDt  which  yields  the  oil  or 
NtMiir,  koown  in  Soatliern  India  as  the 
km  GnM  oil,  which  iliffen  but  Little  either 

■  (fpnraoce  or  qualiiy  front  the  Leiuon 
paoil,  is  ued  for  the  same  parpoaes,  forms 
ijoad  wbstitute  for  the  more  eipentivu  raja- 

E«I,  ind  it  aold  in  England  under  the  oaine 
of  Bue-Ecenied  Genniufo.  This  plant  it 
MffoMdhj  Ot.  Koyle  to  be  the  calamus  aia- 
■ttitu  aF  tba  ancieats ;  yielda  a  folntile  oil, 
annnutjr  icnned  oil  of  tpikeoard  ;.  The  true 
tfitmi  dI  the  ancients  it  supposed  to  bare 
hnobuined  from  the  Nardostachvt  latamausi, 

■  ffait  of  ibe  Talerian  hmily.  O'ShoMghiietty. 
bflt.  Jtr.  Rep.  M.  B.  63R. 

UDBOPOGON  ESCULBNTUM.  tereral 
ftdtiof  tndropogon,  as  the  geoas  it  detoribed 
if  loitniigfa,  are  aaioag  the  mott  abundant  of 
tttfiMses  of  Bnmiab,  one  of  these  Dr.  Uc- 
CUid  deaeribes  tmdpr  the  name  of  Andropo- 
M  itnlcnlani,  or  Lemon  graat,  ITtablain, 
lme9e]«ilti*aied  in  small  qnnntity  in  every 
*ilige  tbroujihout  the  country,  and  t»  be  bad 
it  ill  the  baun.  It  ia  a  valuable  articlf,  and 
na  dn  tlite  might  be  found  prolitnble  for 
nport.  Mr.  jHffiry  mentions  that  A  esculen- 
IM,  {NarOMWirfUloo,  I'amil)  is  used  in 
Mubu  to  perTuDie  water  which  the  people 
Uik,  ind  that  a  proportionate  qunnlity  im- 
pntiiplnsant  flavour  to  tea- — XeCMIand. 
Jtfrrw.  Mam*.     See  Vegetable*  of  Boathen 

iKDROPOGON  GLABEB.     Ragb. 
Syn. 

Sindhapwrana,  B»ng.  \  Tanbnt  D«o. 
ponia  the  higher  parts   of  Bengal.     Roxb- 
■■liT. 

4.VDB0POGON  IWARANCUSA.  Roxh. 
Gia-indrapmouNardus.  RoUll  Ainilie,  115. 
«M*.  L  S75. 


Beso.  I  Gaccha SA.tn- 

Ulna  ,  „      I  Allkpii  EomiQUTella 

En>     „  „      j     vantigaddl    ...     Tbl. 

I/t  oil. 
Boota  oil,  Rooaa  grass  oil. 
A  ntire  of  the  low  hillB  along  the  base  of  t  he 
^ahfas,  alUardwar  and  theKheeree  pass  and 
■k  bnid  at  Asaeergurh  and  in  Malwah,  gene- 
'■Bf.  The  roots  of  this  fragraQt  grass  are  oted 
^theNatiresin  northern  India  in  intermittent 
'Kn.  la  habit  and  taate  it  comes  remarka- 
V)Mai  A.  SeheBQanthua.  The  oil  it  used  as 
triBnlint  internally  and  externally,  much  in 
Be  MOW  DianiKr  as  oil  of  ctjeput. — Roosa  oil, 
MsloBgbeeo  ssppoeed  to  be  the  celebrated 
PW  oil  (rf  Nemaur,  but  Dr.  Boyle,  dnes  not 
l^yit  ihe  eorrectnfss  of  this  opinion  and 
™Mlhs  Nnaaur  oil  to  the  A.  (Jaltmut  aroma- 
tnthiipF^wbla,  however,  that  (he  several 
■Ptnci  fmniili  oils  of  similar  churaclert.  Jioxb. 


ANDnOPOaON   HDRICATUS. 

1.    276.     (yaiatiffiwuy.     flSO.    Foift.  JOT. 
See  Qrast  Oil  of  Neiaaur. 

ANDKOPOGO^'  MARTINI.  Sori.  1-  877- 
Syn. 
Andtopogon  nardoidsH,  ^tM  t 
Andropogon  oalamaa  ororaaticas,  BogU. 

QroM     oil    of    Nemsur  I  Kubdl HiKD. 

Konu  grans  Oil...  BkiO'.  ) 

Thia  plant  grons  in  the  Balagbet.  in  Central 
India,  and  nortl'iwarda  to  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
tt  his  a  strong  aromatic  and  pungent  taste,  to 
that  the  milk  and  butter  and  flesh  of  animals 
who  feed  on  it  are  impregnated  with  it.  Grata 
oil  is  nerer  tnken  internally  by  natives,  but 
they  hiive  a  greut  faith  in  it  at  a  stimulant  to 
tho  functions  of  the  aevaral  organs,  when  rub- 
bed oil  eiternaily.  They  alto  use  it  aa  a  lini>- 
ment  in  chronio  rheumatism  and  neuralj^io 
pains,  and  though  they  place  great  reliance  on 
ita  virtues,  its  ex  pence  prevents  it  being  used 
generally.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell, 
persistent,  aod  vrry  agreeable  at  first,  but  aftev 
a  lime  the  odotu'  becoooea  unpleasant,  and  gives 
many  peopha  feeling  of  tiokoets  with  headache. 
The  natives  use  it  for  slight  colds  j  also,  to  excite 
perspiration,  by  rubbing  in  a  oouple  of  drachma 
on  the  chett  before  the  fire  or  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  pare  unadulterated  oil  has  been  used 
with  effect  iarhetunatism;,  A  spurious  article  is 
prepared  by  distilling  aesamnm  oil  in  which 
Ht  Snugar  twenty  seers  of  oil,  the  grass,  for 
which  grows  wild  over  the  station  and  di»tricl, 
are  mixed  with  two  teera  of  eesamum  oil, 
and  then  slowly  ditlilled.  The  oil  thus  becomes 
highly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  roota 
flavour,  and  is  sold  as  such  at  4  Bs.  a  seer. 
It  ia  also  known  under  the  names  of  grata 
oil  and  ginger  grata  oil.  It  baa  an  odonr 
distinct  from  that  of  lemon  grass  and  citronelle. 
For  the  18S2  Exhibition,  every  endeavour  to 
obtain  unadulterated  oil  failed.  The  best  is  said 
to  be  pressed  at  Ajmtre.  Voigt.  707.  Sori.  t, 
S77.  Cat.  Oat.  for  Ex.  of  186S.  Ge».  Med. 
Topography,  p.  176. 

ANDROPOQON    MURICAtUS.     */#. 
Roxb.  i.  166. 

8yn. 

Anatberum  mtirioatam,    Bklw. 

Pbalaria  zinania.    Linn. 


Kbort  ... 

,    Assam. 

JaUisjalir      ... 

8ah«. 

Krorf... 

Lamajjakamu... 

Katkat  ghat.. 

.,Bwo. 

Vinuang 

Pan-^yoD,.,. 

...      BOBX. 

Vi»tar«.g     ... 

Cuicua     .. 

Ebb. 

Vett«-ver        ... 

Tah. 

Efau..kliut    , 

Kumvera       ... 

Tel: 

Bina     

...    HlHD. 

KaMUTQ 

Usir   

Avnrugaddi   ... 

Sha*-khBa    . 

Tatti-Tera.      ... 

Bata     ... 

Vidavali 

Garrarf    .. 

Nalla  vattivarn 

Oandart  ... 

Telia     „        „ 

Akar-wftngi   . 

"malat. 

Ooru     „ 

Malsai. 

Vahila... 

■          H 

ANDROFoaoN  vrafiB. 

6nw»iD  many  parts  of  ludii,  in  trtrj  part  of 
tlia  ootat,  ia  BeDgaI,in  the  aonth  of  tbe  penimuU 
sad  in  Burmah,  is  culiivated  for  its  roots,  which 
are  used  for  makine  the  fragrant  fans  and  tat- 
ties in  genrral  um.  Thegreuisused  forthitoh. 
It  seeks  a  loir  rioh  moiit  Nil,  espeoielly  on  the 
banks  of  water-couTBBs.  It  coreis  large  traeta  of 
wRSie  land  in  the  proviooe  of  Cuttack.  Known 
generfllly  bj  its  aromatio  peifume,  it  is  also 
locally  u»ad  as  a  medicine,  for  much  the  same 
purposes  ae  aarsaparills.  Its  roots  and  oil 
are  used  in  nstive  medicine  for  other  purposes. 
Under  the  name  of  Khuakhns  Attur  sn 
essrntial  oil  is  exincted  at  Luaknow,  from  the 
roots  snd  sell*  in  Ihe  Bazaar  at  S  Kupees  per 
tola.  It  is  probablv  merely  a  perfumed 
Besamum  oil.  But  the  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously and  plentifally  in  all  the  inngles  of 
Oudh — Rozi.  i.  365.  Foigt.  70«.  fr.  Uaton, 
GO).  AiMl.  It.  Bth. 

ANUBOFOGON  NABOnS  f  Boitl.  f  Juu.  ? 

Tak. 


NiTJn^  k*  baa  ks 

ghaa  ...     Drs. 

Oand  bett Hero. 

BhiuUinsT 

GuohdhB Sass. 


Wusuft-pilla,., 

Allapu  kammD- 

TJIU-Tknlo- 

gUda...*'  ... 


There  seem  to  be  grare  doubts  aa  to  the  right 
of  this  plant  to  bo  separated  from  A.  iwar- 
ancnsa,  Blane,  and  A.  nardioides  of  Biddell 
aeems  identical.  Ainslie  uys  that  VfassaiiBpilloo 
makes  a  very  pleasant  tasted  tea  and  valuable 
diet  drink.  In  infusion,  it  is  a  stomachic  and 
it  vields  an  essential  oil. — Atntlie  Mat.  Jnd. 
258.  Voigl.  707. 

AKDROPOQOK  NIGER :  Kmih.  In  18S9 
seeds  said  tfl  be  (J  this  i^ant  were  distribut- 
ed thTiuij;hout  India.  In  IsBS,  this  plant  was 
introduced  into  France  from  China,  and  it 
became  the  subject  of  much  discuasioa  among 
UnropeBD  botauiats  to  determine  to  which  genus 
it  belonged.  Kunth  named  it  Andropogonni^ti 
It  produces  an  abundant  crt^  of  grain.  Tbe 
kudt  or  rind  yields  a  aunerb  dye  of  a  violet  red, 
a  oolour  which,  oombioeo  with  acids  and  alkiliw, 
gives  a  Tariaty  of  tints,  auefc  as  deep  red, 
orange  red,  hrown  red,  fco.  Thia  dye  has  been 
noently  applied  to  cottoa  wool  and  to  silk.  A 
rich  saccharine  JQJce  in  the  etalk,  yields  14  per 
cent,  of  sweet  extract,  of  whidi  10^  per  cent 
il  fit  for  oryatalli««ul  «nd  8i  per  cent,  for 
unerystalliMii  sogar,  and  all  can  be  made,  if 
wanted,  into  aleobid.  Saga>  can  be  uUraoted 
difect  from  ii,  in  tke  E^iopeaa  fashion ;  and 
jaggery  ean  be  made  1^  tbe  Natirea,  which  can 
be  refined  either  in  India  or  in  Europ*. 
The  Andropogoa  nigei  which,  in  lem- 
perate  regions  take*  4  or  $  mxmtha  te  arrire  at 
it*  full  perfection,  wfll  aot,  it  is  said,  at  tlie 
almost  take  more  than  3  or  3  months  in  the 
bot  regions  of  India^  aod  fou  erops  a  year  o 
be  gaUiered   (rom  it;  but  the  plant  requires. 


AKnZUK. 

irrigation  ;  such  as  to  be  fsuad  in  the  delte  oT 
the  Godavery,  where  it  is  derived  (lom  th« 
aniout.  Ur.  V?alLer  Elliot  mentioned  that  tbi* 
was  known  to  farmers  of  the  peninsula  as  tba 
Sugar  Sorghum.     Bal/our,  Madrcu  ifu««um. 

ANDBOPOGON  BACCHABATUS.  Bo*, 
Deodhan Hiao.  |  Bhaloo Dko, 

May  be  the  A.  Niger  above  noticed.  Dr.  Box- 
burgh  aeya  it  is  much  oultivaled  over  varioiu 
parts  of  India.     See  Holcus  saeoharatua. 

ANDROPOGON  8CAN0ENS.  Box.  ia  the 
Haewail,  of  the  Dekhan. 

ANDBOPOGON  SCH^NANTHUS.  Lim*. 
Syn. 

A.  Citratum.  JDtCand. 

Cymbopogon  aohanatithua.   Spring. 


8ini...      ..    AuBKOTVi 
autidbo4Aiaa  Baica. 

Ti»4)«-leB  t      ...    BcsM. 

Sa-ba-lea „ 

Mik-ka-thn , 

S'pa-li 


Leiiion.grMS      .,.       „ 
^XpvoavBoeQi&.iA  Kipp. 
Gbsoda-bela    ...     Himd. 


Oonr-gia 
Btmatrinsng  ., 
MaU-trinaluiig. 
Pecgiri  Hana... 
fVasaana  pillu.  . 
Kamaehi-pilla 


Bba-atronam 

Chipp»^ 

Kamanchi  gaddi... 
Nimma  gaddi 


The  Oil. 
Lemon  Grass  Oil.  |  Oil  of  Verbena.  ? 

Thia  plant  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  ia  now 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Cejlon,  on  tbe 
North  of  India,  all  over  Burmab  and  in  the 
Uoluccae,  and  used  for  domeslie  purposes  end 
in  tbe  medicine.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  threo 
or  four  feet,  its  stems  infused  as  lea,  or  i^ 
deeoction,  are  considered  aromstio  and  itimulant 
and  given  in  oolic.  Ita  oil  is  largely  exported 
from  Ceylon  where  it  grows  abundantly  on  tbe 
Ambulawe  mountain,  which  overhanga  Gampul^ 
on  the  road  to  Nawecii  Elia.  Almost  annuelly- 
io  the  diy  season,  the  plant  is  burned  down, 
but  the  roots  ara  uninjured  and  after  *.  flB^ 
days  rain,  young  shoots  burst  forth. — Sirr'm 
ftyiox.  Boxb.  i.  274.  Voigt.  706  .-  O'Ska'ugh, 
esa-  Bog.  832.  Aintlit.  Ih:  Jftuon.  U»^u^ 
Blaxl*.  Bombay  PndMlt.  flee  Oil :  Thatcblo^ 

ANDBOPOGON  SEBBATU8.  Sen«jto 
Andropogon.  Khura  also  Khurrar  n^Mt 
JeemootB,  Hiiut.  Grows  in  moist  plsoes  In  tti^ 
plaina,  is  considered  tlie  beet  grass  at  Ajmecgi 
to  preserve  for  cattle.— 0ea I.  Jfnf.  Tap. p.  ICH^ 

ANDBOPOGON  80BOHUU.  BaoT.  Bj^^ 
of  Soi^hnm  vnlgare.  Psas.  See  Uole^ 
sorgbnm. 

ANDUGATbi^  *fof&K.    Boavellia  glabrat 

a.  ii.  as*.  . 

ANDZIAN.  A  temtocy  fwrning  one  of  t^ 
boDodariM  of  tbe  Unda  of  the  EJxgibi*  GmmIq^ 
See  Kir|[his. 

8  ■'    ■ ---  -  o'"~ 


iMBtlTOM  QIUTEOLKM8- 

AyifiSOON.    u,^^  I  Akab.  Pimpinella 

AKBlIfElCA  SCAFIFLOBA..  Uootli-siah. 
|U«    .t^fi  HiHD.    Common  in  tbe  Khwree 

pwhtt;  iti  rood  are  much  prised  by  native 
pntlitiDDm.— Voigt.  name*  A.  herbaceum, 
mm.-  nudiflonim  and  vaginatum  brought 
ha  the  genera,  Comraeliiu  and  Tradesoantia 
tfLiiaaad  Boib.  Voigt-  p.  677. 
aNE'l£ArH&LE,    Tam.      Agave    Ameri 

iKEK.    «iio.     Tbl.  Bridelia.    »lttf. 

A.VEKONANTHBA.  V- c.  &  genua  of  the 
litnneuUeete  of  which  A.  Falconeri  and  A. 
GfiiSthi  occur  in  tbe  Himaleyaa,  Sikhim  and 
idut—B.f.aad  Tk. 

AHSUONE,  or  the  wind-flover,  one  of  the 
iHueolione,  eontaina  aorid  propertiea.  Some 
tftm  m  cultivated  in  India  aa  garden  flow- 
Di,  ii  rich  hMmy  deep  aoil  vith  much  deoayed 
anm.  Anemone  cemua,  according  to  Siebold, 
k»  high  repute  among  the  Chinese  as  a  tonie 
biOtr,  ndtr  the  name  of  Hak-too-woo — Kr. 
FtrtuDi  taja  that  man;  speciea  wliicb  he  im- 
pcfted  fiom  China  haT«  found  their  way 
h  tke  piincipal  gardens  in  Europe,  and  when 
■rilBgin  1B46,  he  mentiona  that  the  Ane- 
Bne  laponiea  waa  in  fiill  bloom  in  the  garden 
d  tke  Dociely  at  Cbiiwiok,  aa  luxuriant  and 
tatttfil  u  it  e*a  grew  on  the  grares  of  the 
Cliint, near  the  ramparts  ofShanghae.  Hooker 
bA  Thunpeon,  name  A.  Albana  of  Central 
isa:A  biflora,  of  Batuchittan,  Kaahmir  and 
Alg^>ni)tiR  A.  rubicola  of  the  inner  Himma- 
1^  and  Bikbim  and  A.  ridfolia  of  the 
Hiui^ai general ly. — Forlututt  WanitriMgi, 
f^iOS.  ffshi^h»utSyp.  160.  Riddta.  Hog. 
ftfUli  lUgiawt,  p.  U  Book.  f.  amd  Horn. 

ANBH0NO8PBRMO&  d.  o.  a  genua  of 
Da  SanaaenlaoFK  of  which  aaveral  specie* 
*^  ia  CnloD  and  the  Himalaya*.  H^.  Md  T. 

nil. 

IITETHUII  GBATE0LEN8.    lAn. 


'&?1 


'I7q1...Bdkic. 


Sows... 
Boi-chnka... 
Jmnuju?,.. 
Ad*. 


ia/... 


Adim. 

-  Qv  of  Disac.  ^da  kuppe...    ...   Tm. 

^i  plant  growa  in  the  sonth  of  Europe  in 
■ft  lad  Astracan>  In  India,  dill  water 
^  nnnooly  used  catminative  for  the 
y*  ft  Satulence,  -flatnleot  eolio,  and  the 
■"Hgh  of  inCanUj  and  may  be  advan- 
y*lj  eombined  with  a  few  grain*  of 
^^a  or  aromatic  confection.  In  Fega, 
P*'!')  IN  coiiatantly  for  sale  hi  the  baiars, 
^B«mea«  do  sot  (Uatinguali  it  Gtom  cam- 


ShaWt 

...     All. 

Sulpha,  B<iwa  - 

Boo. 

Sow*  Din  ... 

BOBK 

.     Bxa 

Bishop's  weed 

.    Eao 

Suva 

...Qui 

Soya 

Hian 

8owa 

Bhuta  pudia... 

8oie 

8huU  puipha... 

...   M 

AMQA. 

-The  Hikeemi  of  Northern  India  be- 
lieve the  use  of  dill  aeod  promotes  the  seerrtion 
of  milk'-^^iw^ier^.  O'SAauffhnet^.  Mann, 
-AN£TUUU  PANHOHI,  8yn.  Fceaioulum 
Fanmorium. 

Sonf  ;  Patimhori,  Hum. 

A  mtive  of  various  parts  of  India,   root 

white,  nearly    {iiaiform,   and    Hlmoat    simple. 

Used  in  India  aa  an  aromatic  in  food  and  in 

medicine. — ffSAaugkneuy,  pagi  SCO. 

ANBTHUM80WA.    Boxi. 

Syo. 
Anethtiffl  graveolena.    Walt. 

Sbstta^npha...  UALtkU 
Sits  Siva...     ..   „  Sahs. 

Shalaya   ". „ 

Satta-kuppa Sikqb. 

Hinendara ,, 

Satho-koppa TaIc 

Saddapa Tau 

Sopn  Sompa u 

Shatlw-kuppa „ 

Pedda  Sadapk  Cbettn  ^ 

This  plant  i*  cultivated  in  the  cold  araaon  ia 
Bengal,  in  tbe  Peninsula,  Burmab  ke.  lis 
seed*  are  aromatic  and  carminative  and  used 
by  the  natives  in  their  curbii-s  and  medioi- 
nolly  to  rdiuve  flatulence.  Tbe  best  form  fOT 
adnlts  ia  probably  that  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
essential  ml  on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
By  distillation  the  fruits  of  this  and  the  next 
speciss  yield  a  pale  jelluw  volatile  oil,  ap.  gr. 
881,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  144  parts 
of  water.— O'lSAtfit^AKM^,  p^t  366.  Sowtii^ 
Froducli;  ftgttabu  Kimgdem,  377.  Stat,  ii  96. 

ANETHUU  PCENICULUM.  PenneL  See 
Fmnicnlum  vnlEare. 

ANGABAVALU-A.  t»o7r^ir^.  liter. 
ally  Fire  climber :  Poogamia  f  fiutea  F  Clero- 
dendron. 

ANQADA,  the  son  of  Bill,  a  fierce  monkey 
ehief,  one  of  Rama's  confederates- 

ANOaHARAWa  alio  ANGAHA&tTW ADA, 
^gk.  Tae  planet  Mars  :   Tuesilay. 

ANOAKABA  OADDA.  Til.  Homordica 
dioicB. 

ANGAMAN.  A  nasie  of  the  Andamans  f 
See  Mareo  Polo. 

AN6AHK,  a  rude  pagan  tribe  an  the  range 
of  hills  in  upper  Assam,  on  the  nitcm  fttintier 
of  the  Hikir  and  Caohar,  Tliey  speak  one  of 
the  Nega  dialeots.  Sea  Monmc ;  Kuki :  India 
p.  339. 

ANGAU  or  ANOAR  ISLAND,  tdJQujng 
the  aoutb  side  of  Kisbra  about  B  mile*  long,  in 
lat.  16  o  37'  N — Boraurgk. 

ANGAN.  Duke.  u>d  The  open  molo- 
tare  of  a  mahomedan  or  bindoo  house.  4  small 
eourt  vard, 

ANGA,  Saksc.  Tbe  Auga  and  Upanga, 
i.  s.,  Ibe  leieiioea  ud  •eooadBry  soiwoea  aii^m? 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

dinate  to  the  Vedas,  usually  criled  Veduiga  t 
«ii  friacipal  ouea  are  enDuefnted,  vix. 

1.  ProiiunciatioD- 

2.  Description  of  religious  ceiemoniea.     < 

3.  Orammar. 

4.  Metre. 

5.  Paily  calendar. 

6.  ExplaDUionofdiffii-ult  words-elymology. 
—0^illiam'i  mry.     See  Veda  ;  Vidya. 

AJTGDES,  Ongde*  or  Ondes,  adjoina  Thibet. 
The  inhabiUnts  call  themselves  Hoongia,  and 
appear  to  be  the  Hong-riu  of  the  Chinese 
authors,  the  Hun  (Uooii)  of  Europe  and 
Tndia,  which  prove  this  Tartar  race  lo  be  Lunar, 
!,nd  Of  Boodba.    Tod'*  RnjatihoH,  Vol.  p.  196. 

ANGELICA  ARCHANUELICA,  of  the 
north  of  Europe  ia  grown  in  India  as  a  flower- 
faig  plant. 

ANQELT,  oa  ANGILICA,  according  to 
Edye,  the  Malayalam  and  T'amil  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  to  two  and  a  half  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  snd  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high.  He  describes  it  as  nsed  for  large  canoea 
and  snake-boHtf,  and,  if  kept  oiled,  as  very 
durable.  Also,  as  used  for  plaolcs,  for  nstive 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  its  being  very  tough, 
and  well  fitted  to  hold  the  yarns  where  the 
fiianks  are  sewed  together,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  the  flat  bottomed  bnats  on  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  aurf  on  Ihe  bench,  as  at  Mad 
lae,  for  the  maasula  bnal ;  at  Mangalore  and 
Calicut,  for  the  mancbee  boats,  &c. ;  and  many 
of  Ae  pattamahs  are  fastened  by  paddings  of 
Doir  on  the  joints  of  the  planks  be.  Its  Tamil 
synonim  seems  to  be  Asssnpela  roaram.  Dr. 
Wallieh  names  Ihe  Angelly  wood,  the  Arto- 
carpus  hirtuta,  and  ii  is  described  in  Useful 
Plants  as  A.  hiisutus.  l^am.  Xgde,  Malabar  and 
Canarv- 

ANGHEIPARNIKA-S.       vq^'6&w-v 

Uvaria  lagopodioides.  D.  C. 

ANQ1ACHINEN8I8.  a  tree  of  China  and 
Slam,  produces  a  varnish. 

AMGILICA.     See  Angely. 

ANGIRA,  i.  e.  Charity,  in  hinduism,  one  of 
the  ten  men  created  by   the  united  powers  of 
Bnbma,  Vishnu  and  Budra,  the  ten  were 
Fuluha  01  Pride  I  Nareda  or  Reason 

Pulaatyo  ...  Patience  Daksha  ...  Ingenuity 
Aigira  ...  Charity  |  Vasishla...  Emulation 
Atti  ...  Deceit     [  Bhrigu  ...  Humility 

Msriohi     ...  Morality  |  Critu      ...  Piety 
'    8eb  Brahmadios. 

ANGIEASA.  a  goira  or  family  of  brah- 
mins derived  from  the  Kishi  or  satje  Angirasa- 

ANGLO-SAXON,  a  branch  of  the  Ariaii 
nee,  who  aeltled  in  Britain.  Amongst  the 
Arians  who  went  to  the  north  wesi,  the  Saxons 
not  uncommonly  immoluied  captives  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  but  they  seem  lo  have  cessed  to 


ANIHAL  CHAOCOAl.. 

do  SO  after  their  settlement  in  great  Britain 
See  Arvsn.  '  Sacriflce. 

ANGOLA  WEED.  Kamalina  forfuracea 
See  Dyes. 

ANGOLAM.  Mal.  Alahgium  decapeUl^um 
A.  hexpetalum. 

ANGOORBa-GACH,  Beks.  Vilisvinifera 
Vine. 

ANGU.     ICala.!.  Asartelida. 

ANOUILLID^.     Si«  Uunenidte. 

ANGULAa  LEAVED  PHYSIC  NUT 
Jatropba; 

ANGOSTURA  BAEK,  Also  CUSPARIAt 
BARK,  is  obtained  from  a  south  Ameriosi 
plaut,  the  Galipea  cusparea.  It  is  iiDportei 
into  liidin,  as  a  tonic  medicine.— O'SAavy A. 

ANGUZA.     P«H3,   »j  jfcl  AeaftBtid*. 

ANI.     Tam.  ^aw  Elephant. 

ANGBIA,  about  the  middle  of  the  17ll 
century,  Kanojee  Anjjris,  who  had  been  a  M«h 
ratta  soldier,  was  made  governor  of  Severn 
droog.  He  soon  assumed  in<lependence,  -eb 
tained  possession  of  nearly  all  the  Uahrwtti 
fleet  and  conquered  territory  on  the  mainlniri 
He  even  took  vessels  of  war,  belonging  to  tk 
Eniflish,  French  and  Dutch.  Against  ht«  sue 
cesBors  Tulji  Angria,  in  1754,  the  Bamfaw 
Government  failed  in  an  expedition,  whid 
they  sent  out,  but  Sevemikoog  ws«  suhM 
quuiitly  reduced  by  commodore  James.  Tliougl 
up  to  his  time,  ihey  bad  swept  the  ludiaD  seK 
with  impunity. 

ANGULI  TORANA  TRIPUNDRA,  a  wot 
shipper  of  Siva. 

ANOLA.  Hind.  Myr-balan. 
ANHILWAUBA,  the  dynastic  name  of  thre 
races  thst  ruled  in  Guzeratfrom  A.  D.  896  til 
A.  D.  1 309,  when  Guzerat  wss  annexed  tJ 
Delhi  by  AU-ud-din  Mahomed  Shah.  The  nan) 
of  these  (iyuaatiea  was  taken  from  the  towi 
Anhiipoor,  which  rose  to  Bre«t  distinction  a« 
commercial  site  and  with  Cambay  as  it«  sea 
port,  was  the  Tyre  of  India.  At  ita  heiKhl 
Anhulpoor  was  twelve  coaa  (or  fifteen  milea}  i 
drcuit,  wiihin  which  were  many  temples  an 
colleges  ;  eighty-four  cAfloii,  or  squsrea;  eight} 
four  baiaars,  or  market-plaoea,  with  a  miat  fo 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Col.  Tod  thinka  it  nc 
unlikely  that  the  C/utora,  the  tribe  of  the  fin 
dynasty  of  Anhulwarra,  is  a  mere  corruption  4 
Baitra  ;  as  ihe  cJ  and  t  sre  perpelusUy  inte: 
ohangiog.  The  Mahrsttas  cannot  pronounce  tt 
ek  ;  with  them  Cheelo  is  Seeto,  &c.  The  Saui 
princes  of  Deo  ami  Somnath,  he  thinks,  in  ■ 
likelihood,  gave  their  name  to  the  peninsula  i 
GuBEerat.— rifrf's  Trawit,  p.  147,  IBS,  1  SI 
Toif*  AijaithdH,  FU.],  p.  3i.  See  Guzernt 
Kfllmuk  ;  Kaltywar: 

ANIMAL  CHABCOAL  prepsred  fron 
bones,  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Indf 
as  a  filtering  material,  for  olariiyiDg  oila ,  sui 


A  Kill  us. 

I  Ae  proeuMs  of  augv  refiuinx-   ^Mieii  pure, 
iknlil   not   tAcTveaee    on    the   iJdilioa   of 

saeid. 
l>11fALFOOD.  ItiQie  U  noUbiolutely 
to  the  priest*  oF  Buddha  nnrl  the 
I  of  this  fsith  ute  eiioiranua  quHnlities 
[U,  repiilea  and  CTUsUeen.  Etch  ihe  more 
net  of  ibcm,  though  thejp  miy  refnH  lo  take 
fete  food,  eagerly  use  tnest,  when  Ihey  cnn  get 
Buk  killed  for  them  or  find  tltrm  dead  from 
.>e»»e,  and  the  cow,  biilfsloj  Ij^^er 
idkone,  are  all  «>ed  in  BunnBh,  tiger  fltMh 
Si|  for  fivB  aiiiiM  a  pound.  The  hindti 
■as,  njpnt  and  vesja,  aa  a  rale,  will  lut 
imal  food,  and  no  liindu  cnn  enl  ttie  cow 
at  eeausf;  to  be  of  llw  fhur  hinilu  enatea 
ttii  min  bindus  est  goei»,  fowlf,  Biutloii, 
A  ths   aeTTile    pnrish   raoea    vat   nearly   all 

'        "       -Byder.  JU. 
^ilMAL    OILS   are   in    frequent    uae,  aa 
tUmA  anbaianees,  amongat   tlw    peopji 


far  rztemal  srplicBtion  :  aucb  as  that 
pea  fowls  f»t,  Iroo)  the  ceuta  fo  it,  the 
I  and  ihe  igaiina. 
AKIltG,  a  gU'K  resin,  imported  to  aome 
'ft  into  India  and  China.  It  ia  the  pro- 
laf  Ibc  Hymensa  ooorbaril,  tb«  Courbaril 
■t  tree,  of  South  America,  which  baa 
I  iUrDdneed  from  South  Amrrica,  into  the 
ManuB  ProYiacM  and  ia  eujfj'  propafcated. 
il  gia  teaia  is  of  a  pale  browsiah  colour, 
Itaart  with  in  eemraeree  partly  in  translo- 
A  Md  aoawwhat  unetnoua  graiiie  or  leara, 
I  palW  ia  la^^  brittle  naaaet.  )tui  tbo 
■HRial  article  is  Houbtlcsa  the  product  alao 
ths  Talnia  indie*  or  Gmn  copal  tree,  aud 
'  T.  &Hbw|chii,  whieh  yield  almoat  a 
■H^  aMihr  nai«.  Por  ordinary  purpoaes, 
Ik  p*  be  nsed  indifferently  ;  but  where 
%  IB  dciaandad,  eopal  is  nl/noat  insolubte, 
ia  iaiain  is  wholly  (Dloble  in  aloohol. — 
Mr.  Morritem't,    Campendion*  Jt^terip- 

XUfthm  387.  Poolt.  SeeVateria, 
I  awl  tteauw. 
UtllflBHA.  8*t.8C.  Thehindn  Kodaare 
by  the  hiiidus  to  be  exempt  from 
Moeasiiy  of  winking  their  ^ta.  Hence  a 
IB  called  JaiHwAa,  one  whose  eyes  do  not 
jia.  TfaMe  are  other  marks  whieh  diaiin- 
IdifiBe  from  mortal  bodies.  They  cast  no 
■«,  (hey  are  exempt  from  perspintion, 
■  ■■III  vBsoiled  by  doit,  they  float  on  the 
I  aritbont  touehing  it,  and  the  fcarlanrig 
WHT  stand  erect,  the  flowers  remaining 
kksad. — ViSmm'*  Slorf  of  Naif,  p.  248. 
UflKUS,  LtTiK,  thebr«athofhfebKnlhed. 
imt^t  nostrils,  is  th«  Dancb  of  the  Hebrews, 
I  lih  ef  Atsbta,  and  among  the  Grrrkr,  [ 
Anima  and  Spiritna  beiufc  the  terms  c 
theSomaae.  lo  their  deiig nation  nT 
'  ruiana  prophets,  mboniediiis  etyle  MoiPn 
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thb  K8lam-All«h,  ilic  word  of  God.  Abrabim* 
Ihe  Kalil-al-Allal),  friend  of  4iod,  and  Jeaus 
Christ  ia  the  Kuh-Aikh,  the  Spirit  of  God.  In 
this  view,  it  iclrnlifiea  tlis  eVerlaating  aoul, 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  ami  the  breath  of  life. 
The  Now  'leatnment  iiidiculea  three,  aoul, 
spirit,  sod  liff ,  bnt  in  English  there  ia  no  settled 
mode  of  ipcaking  of  these  ihiee,  for  a  roan  is 
said  to  die;  in  a  ahipwrtck,  every  soid  it  said 
to  perish,  and  n  person  ceaaiug  to  Uva  is  de- 
scribed as  depariing,  the  msliomedan  psaiing 
■wst  Slid  depHrture  — Ed. 

ANIPIPUL.      DuxH. 
reli)iiosa. — l.ion. 

ANl  rOOLIA  MABM. 
digitnt*. 

AN-IRAN,  the  n 

ANTS.     Hind.     AdhntoHn 

ANISAROOLY  MARA.    Can.     Alangium 
decs  I  I'lnluin. 

ANISAV.   Tau.  (qu.   Avias;)  Agati  grendi' 

ANISEED.     Knoltsu. 


J^j_^I    Fiono 

Tam.  Adansoftia 

I   people.    See  Cyc. 


AnBMonn An. 

Sonf... 

HWD. 

KaJL-MsniaT...    Bau. 

Aniee  ... 

'~     It. 

Mabori BsKO. 

Andis-nianii  t 

..       JiT. 

Taa-mouD  tuboh  Bdbh. 

MuDgfi... 

Any- DUT. 

um.  lIt. 

Aniae  ..              ...     Elio. 

ADinim  ... 

CommoD  AnisB  ...       ,, 

Jirs-msDi,    „. 

"Vt-Ci. 

Anii«d , 

DBuan-i-nimi . 

Fkbs. 

Sonf...                ..     DCS. 

Anis,... 

.     Port. 

Gimineid'Ania,..     'Fa. 

.    Saw. 

Anil  ...              ...     Obb. 

Sombo  ... 

.      ItM. 

Aolwm     an. 

PeddsSadspa 

..    Tm.. 

Aoin  ..              ...     Qnz. 

SompnT^ 

Aoiai    M HiKB. 

The  plant  producing  these  amall,  afomnlie, 
pungent,  fragmnt,  sweetish  seeds,  is  the  I'impi- 
iiella  snisnm  of  the  AjdiicetB  ofLindley  whidt 
ia  cnltivated  in  the  Iievsnt,  all  over  £urope  and 
in  China.  Th^  are  an  agreeable  carminatir* 
nnd  yield  on  diatillaiion  a  volatile  oil,  and  k 
fixed  oil  liy  prcsiure,  England  tiikea  about  fiO 
tons  St  3u«.  10  eOs.  the  cwt.  Tl<e  Bali,  and 
Javanese  terms  may  poasibly  deaignale  the  atar 
Anise.— ^0^(,  11.  Fegrtablt  Kingdom  376. 
O'ShoMghntui/  85B.  Dri.  JtiddtU,  MetwH, 
FatliMr,  Pool". 

ANISb'ED-TREB.  Eno.  Illiciutn  anisstani. 

AHIAEEU  OIL.  Oil  of  fruit  of  Pimpinella 
aoianm. 

ANICUT.  Tamil:  liferally  dam-built,  a 
nsme  given  in  Southern  India  to  a  dam  oc 
weir  thrown  aeroBs  a  liver  to  dam  up  the  water. 
The  grnndest  ia  ihnt  across  the  Godavery  river, 
about  seven  miles  long,  bat  others  dam  up  tba 
ivnter*  oftheKistDRh.  the  Falar,  the  Coleroon, 
the  Tonniboodra  and  the  Pennsr. 

ANT-GUNDAMANIMAltAM.  Taw.  Ad- 
('nxnihfTM  pitvonina,   lis  see  da  are  the  muni. 

ANIL.     I'OHT.     Sp.    Indigo. 

A,\!.U.     S^w]>(C8. 


ANISE,  STAR. 

ANIMALLY,  literally  elepbant  hills,  ftinoun- 
tain  tract  in  ibc  colleclorste  of  Goimbatore,  in 
the  gouthero  part  of  the  penittBula  of  India.  The 
moantaias  are  covered  by  valuable  forest  treei, 
which  at  one  lime  were  worked  with  an  »nnu»l 
profit  of  about  Ka.  50,000,  bdiI  there  are  many 
beautiful  wooda  luiled  for  turnery.  The  wild 
animala  are  the  elephant,  tiger,  leopard,  bear, 
hyena,  wild  do^,  liiaon,  aambur,  apolted  and 
barking  and  bog  deer:  also  tlia  wild  goat. 
They  are  oeoupied  by  a  race  of  hilUmen  the 
Karder,  open,  independent,  etraiKbt-rorward 
men,  aioiplb  and  obeying  their  Mopeus  or 
Chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  atrong  built,  active, 
with  woolly  hair  and  aometbinv  of  the  A&icau 
featiiree,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point. 
The  women  wear  enormous  circles  of  pith  in 
the  lobes  of  their  ears,  which  they  distend  down 
to  their  thoulden.  A  blacli  mouiiey  is'lheir 
greatest  dainty. —  LI.  Col.   Hamillun,  in  lUaU. 

ANISE,  STAK.     }llicium  aniMtnm. 

Badlan-l-khitai,  An.   Pebs.  j  Batlian Uikd. 

Pn-co  ba   bnei  |  Skimmi Jap. 

-kUm  ..           ...  Chin     Adas  Mnni!i.  Malbai.. 

ChineM  Anise  ...  Eno..  ] 

Star            „       ...  .,      I 

^nss  phul          ...  Dls.  J 


The  Star  Anise  is  the  fririt  of  the  Illiciuro 
aniaatom  of  Linnnus,  a  ihrub  or  small  tree, 
which  grows  in  several  places  in  the  South 
Sastem  parts  .of  Asia,  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  countries  eiiending  frora 
China  to  Japan  from  23$°  to  3S  N.  L. 
The  name  is  given  from  the  clustering  sinr  like 
form  assumed  by  the  cnpiules  or  pods,  fire  to 
twelve  in  number,  Joined  togetbrr  at  one  end 
and  diverging  in  rays,  K^nerally  five.  These 
are  used  all  ever  the  East,  ae  a  condiment. 
They  are  prized  for  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  their  aromatic  taste.  The 
barks  have  a  more  aromatic  flavour  than  the 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet.  In  (Jhina, 
their  moat  common  use  ia  to  senaon  sweet 
dishes :  In  Japan  they  are  placed  on  tiie  tomba 
of  friends  and  presented  as  ofTerings  in  the 
temples.  They  arc  chiefly  exported  direct  to 
India,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  at  the  [ 
averngE  value  of  8J  dollars  per  picul.  In  ISSU,  | 
695  pirula  were  exported  from  Canton,  vnlued 
at  8,200  Spanish  [lollars.  In  India  they  are 
much  used  in  seasotiing  curries  and  llRvouring 
native  dishes,  and  large  quanlitivs  are  used  in 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs.  3,1)00 
picnls  of  anise  are  exported  annuallj  from 
Cambodia,  and,  in  1848,  81  piculs  of  oil  of 
Aniseed,  valued  at  1 1 ,900  doUnrs  were  exported 
from  Canton.  In  preparing  a  spirit  of  anise, 
the  Star  Anise,  may  be  used  instrad  of  common 
anises  In  England,  it  is  from  this  fruit  that 
the  oil  of  anise  h  prepared,  nnd  it  iio|mrts  the 
prciiliar  flavour  of  the  AniscUi;  dc  Uourdcniix. — 


ANISONEMA  MULTIFLOKA. 

3£ojriaott,  Simatondi.  Ptulhur.  0'SJmjtgh»e*tg. 
Btitg.  Pbar.  p.  421.  F^elaile  KUgdom  23. 
ANISOCHILUS  GARN08UM.     W^l. 
8yn. 

Lavendula  oamosa.    Li*». 

Flectratithus  camoBus.    Sn. 

P.  dubins.     Sfr. 

P.  Cmsaifolius.     Bort. 

P.  Strobilifcrus.     ttoxb.  Hi.  33. 

Coleus  apicatus-    Benth,  W.  J.  Rk, 


Thick-leaved  Lavea- 


Kno 


Knriuwalli 
Pindi  bandh 
Pindi  bonila 
Huga  chettn 


...     Tbi.. 


Litaki-pMigeri...  Ud«. 
Kat-kirka...  M&lbal. 
Karpurawalli    ...     Tam. 

Of  this  genus  of  the  Lamiaeen,  'Voigt  only 
gives  this  species,  but  Wight  also  figures  A. 
albidnm,  A.  dyaophylloidea,  A.  purpureum,  and 
A  suffrutioosum.  Itianaed  in  native  medicine. 
It  has  smnti  bluish  purple  flowers  and  ftrova 
among  the  Circar  monntaina  and  at  Taong 
Dong.— /Pojri.  in.  23.  Y-oigt.  4E0.  AimUia. 
Uujal  hlmU. 

ANISOMELBS  MALIBABICA  S.  Br. 
Syn. 

Kfpata  Malibarics.    Zi'nn. 

Stachya         „  5mJ>. 

Ajuga  frulicosa.    Roxb.  Hi.  1. 

Oao-Zaban  of  Bohbat.  |  Hadbsri 'Tah. 

BooUd  Kooaham.  Sasso.  |  MoRabinkia     ...        ,, 

Pemu-ratti Tam.  |  Chinna  ranabberi.     Tu» 

Rstti  Pema-relti.        u      I 

A  plant  with  a  very  felad  odour,  of  the  West 
Indies,  Mauritius,  the  peuiiisulaa  of  India  nnd 
of  Malacca  and  Java.  In  the  W.  Indies,  tho 
entire  plant  is  deemed  emenagogiie  end  natives. 
of  India  use  the  Iraves  inlemally  in  dysentery. 

—  Voigt.  4nO,    O'Shav^hneay  482.  VegetitAu 
Kingdom.  678.  Aiitalie,    Ri»:S>iii.  1. 

ANIS0MELE3  OVATA.     A.  Br. 

Byu. 
Anieomelea  disticha,    Hegna, 
Ajugft  ,,  Botsb.  tit,  S. 

Ballota  „  L.  Maut. 

Nepeta  „  £1. 

„  Amboiuica.     Zuu. 

■    Marrubinm  Indioum.    JJwm. 
Ballota  Mauritiaua,        Pert. 

A  plant  of  Ceylon,  penincular  India,  Beni^alj 
and  Nepaul,  with  a  strong  camphoraueoua  atnail,. 

—  Sori.  Hi,  %    Voigl.  460. 
ANISOPHYLLUH:  ZByLANICUM.  \ 

Welipiyanna,     Sittgh, 

A  tree  of  the  weatein  and  Dorlhem  parts  <^f 
Ceylon,  its  timber  is  used  for  common  hoijwi^ 
building  purposes.  ~  Mt*iix. 

ANNE8LEAPEAGKANS.   »»«.  a  Moul-. 
mein  tree  with  small  whitish  yellow  fragrw 
(lowers.— rotff(.  91. 

ANISONEMA  MULTIFI>OBA.  B.  w.  Sy^ 
of  riiyllanthuB  mnlUflora,  SVilld,  , 


■  O  " 


XSSi.  rVSSA  DE\-I. 


ANISU.  Gdz.  ANJSUil  Lat.  ANISUN, 
luB-  HiHB.  PzKs.  yi)y^\  Ptmpiaell& 
ainm.    Aniiecd. 

ANT&NKA  BHIHa,  a  priiiM  oeiebrBted 
a  OrvM.  He  nnfortunatelj  killed  a  brahmin 
■d  H  nJMd  nuinvroiiB  tempka  in  espiation. 
Heiba  enriowed  Jugftnmath  (Jogba-natba). 
fa  loMTipiion.  p.  BSD.  Cj-  of  Snp.  Ind. 

ANHATA  DHAUHA,   a  elasB  of  priutl; 
miemtKBoan,  of  the  buddhiita  of  Cejlon. 
V^i  SaiUn,  Jfowaeiim.  p.  433 

illJiLI  8ak8.  One  of  the  hindu  Torma  of 
nfiRtliil  obeikancf,  it  it  the  Dandawat  of  the 
Boutk  of  India-  The  head  i<  iligbtly  bowed, 
ik  pdnu  of  tbe  haitdi  are  brought  together 
wi  niwd  tateriill;  to  tha  middle  of  the 
(tuduKi,  10  thxt  the  tipi  of  tiie  thunbi  only 
at  a  coutact  witb  it.— ^Twrf,  Tieai.  VoL  ii. 

f.m. 

mzm.  atrihataAnb^mlM  anef  tU 
iBTMoest  KhawTij  or  Kheserj  Arab  iribea. 

AKKAL-AUMA,  one  of  the  village  gode  of 
(k  pesiBtular  of  India. 

ANJAKA,    grandfather  of  Gautama.     See 

iNJANA-KAHLOO  aUo  UKJUNCLE. 
111.  Antimony. 

ANJ&lt,apart.of  Cntch. 

A\;aSI  KULI;^!.     SeeBinaoo. 

AKJE-DEVA,  or  DBPA,  an  Itlaad  2  mU« 
•flbe  CiBtn  Coaat,  in  lat.  11°  4S'  IjT.  aboiU 
■  aik  ling.— ffwa^^A. 

AlUOt.    Peu.    ^I    F1^. 

AKfELIE.  Ens.  Tam.  Artocarpai  biraula. 

IKJSHOA  or  ANOIMTENOA, '  on  Ibe 
lUitarCoaat,  in  lat.  8"  8S^  N.  Lohk.  1i'> 
41' I.  Tbe  word  ia  a  eonruptioa  of  the  two 
Cnl  woidi  tuijee  taynkul  or  ftra  eoeoa 
tan.  IV  |daee  waa  for  man;  jeara  an  Knglith 
fceWr  (lid  of  aome  note  in  former  dNj«. 
I>iiMw  dewlate  and  deaerted.  The  ruina  of 
Ai  Foiliifiaete  church  and  fort,  atill  eziil, 
Oiv,  the  Uiitorian,  was  hern  at  Anji^Ke, 
-JMh>  Orieatal  Mmmn  Abtt  Ba^mal't 
gjj  ^  Ot    Mia.—H,  Smry,  CoehU. 

iKJOWJf.?  HiHD.  Biahopa' Weed. 
UfJUK.  HaB.  HardwickiTbinata. 
AWUIA  alao  KURFA.  Mas.  UemaoTlon 

iSJUau,  «»oe'-*tb.  KcM  carica,  L.— fi. 
&SH 

WUT)OBA.  Bol'tf'ie.  Leeaataphjlea; 
|i<&8. 

iHKHL    Gee.    AnoWr. 
.  iMKEKBOTEN.     Gee.    Bnoyi. 
U.IKKLSTS.    EyoLUH. 


IN* 


AmAB.H<m    **?•*■■" 


Ankleta  of  gold,  Biher,  brata,  cai^er,  deer 
horii,  the  melfila  bring  solrdly  mtusive  end 
a*  chaina.  are  in  nte  in  all  eeetern  coub- 
triea,  araongat  hindue  and  mahomedgna.  Oc- 
casionally a  grown  man  of  the  bindus 
may  be  seen  with  a  small  gold  or  silver 
ring  but  in  general  they  are  reitriGtei)  (o 
women  and  chUdren-  The  cuatom  haa  doubt- 
leBi  been  throuub  all  agea,  aiqij  thry  arp  alluded 
to  in  Josh.  liii,  16  :  I^,  iij,  ifi  and  I8--  In 
some  caaea  thoae  of  Bome  of  the  liindua  are 
i  neon  Ten  ieolly  maaaive,  and  lieavy  rinpa, 
UBually  of  silver  aet  with  a  fringe  of  Rmsll  bells, 
are  often  worn  by  hinilu  Udifs.  dilution  ii 
made  to  a  linklin^t  utth  the  feet.  Hindoo 
women  wear  loose  ori;ameiita  one  above  auothei 
on  their  ankles,  which,  at  every  motion  of  the 
feet,  produ'e  a  tinkling  upiaa.     T«j/  Cart. 

ANKLONG,  tbe  mi>Biral  bamboos  of  Java. 

AKKUBAB,  (described  by  Dr.  Kirk  in 
'fintatij  from  Tajoura,  Len4.  Gto. — Traai, 
1842.  Vol.  I.     See  Kirk. 

ANK0LAMU~3.  eior^^ttu.  Alangium 
decapttalani,  Lau. — £.  ii.  BUS.— A.  hexape- 
Ulutn. 

ANKOOS.  TEEa.  Hiki>.  ^jji]  Ankast, 
Saksc  Arpe.  Greek :  Cuapis,  Latin  :  Hendoo, 
Singh.  The  goad  and  guiding  rod  of  art 
el<-phant  driver,  in  shape  resembling  a  small' 
boat-hook.  It  is  figured  in  the  medals  of 
CaracuUn  of  the  identical  form  in  use  at  tbe 
present  day  in  India. 

ANKO-RUTE.  Tah.  ^slr-pilcBiu.  Trkho- 
aanthes  palmsta.    Ri**b^ 

ANMAIL.    Tam.    Favo  crialatns. 

ANNA,  an  East  Indian  coin,  siitren  to  a 
ropee  and  cqnal  to  about  three  half  pence. 
Eug.    See  Pasam.  Gaodt. 

ANNA    BUGBI.   Tiu.    Green  copperas. 

ANNAI  KARA!  MASAIC,  idso  OADDl' 
MAKAM.     Tah.     Odina  woodiar-. 

ANNANAS,  Qoz.  and  HiN».  ,_^UJf 
Pine  Apple. 

ANNA  PUBNA  CEVT,  a  goddess  in 
hindu  mythology.  In  the  modern  representa- 
tioiie  of  this  beneficent  form  of  Parvati,  she  ia 
described  as  of  r  d^p  yellow  colour,  standing, 
or  Bitting  on  ihe  htitt,  or  water-lily-  She  hns 
two  arms,  and  in  vue  hand  holds  a  spoon,  in 
tlie  other  a  dish.  Ia  her  dreas  she  is  decorated 
like  the  other  modem  images  of  Dnrga.  Anna 
Puma  is  a  honiehotd  goddess,  snd  is  extensively 
worshipped  by  ihe  hindna.  Her  nflSie  implies 
the  goddfss  who  fills  with  food,  and  they 
believe  that  a  sincere  wonbipper  of  her  will 
never  want  rice.  She  is  possibly  iho  Anna  of 
Babylon  and  she  has  been  considered  as  tha 
prototype  of  the  Anna  Perenna  of  the  Romans, 
whom  Varro  places  in  the  same  rank  with 
Pdllsa  and  Ceres,  nnd  who  was  deified  and 
held  IB  high  ctteem  by  the  Boman  jieoplc,  ia 
123  '-    ~ 


IKOQEISSra  LATIFOLICS. 

coiiseqiienee  of  having  supplied  iheto  with  food 
when  they  retired  into  Mount'  Aventine. 
Besides  the  grpat  similnrity  of  nimea,  there  is 
a  sinpilar  coincidence  in  the  limes  of  their 
worship,  the  festivals  of  Anna  Puma  taking 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  incrense  of  the 
moon  in  the  month  Choitru  (oirtly  in  March,) 
nnd  those  of  the  Roman  goddess  on  the  Idcs 
of  March.  In  India,  she  is  known  simply  hs 
Anns,  also  as  Anna  Purna,  or  Anna  Devsti. 
In  bia  hymn  addressed  to  her  by  the  Rishi 
Agaatya,  she  is  personified  as  Pitu  or  matertnl 
ood.  ANNA  PUBNA  is  Sans,  from  »nn8, 
|ood,  and  poorna  fnll.  Another  word  is  Sana, 
'ood,  and  praihane,  feeding-  See  Cyc.  of  Ind. 
fSiipp.  ii.  Art.  Hindn.  p.  3^63:  Inscriptions 
876.  Oolem.  Mvth. 

ANNASO.  It.  Kne  Apple. 
A^NEE,  a  Tibetan  nun. 
ANNELIDA,  of  Cuvier,  from  annnlus  a 
rin([,  as  an  example  of  which  the  ringed  form 
of  ihe  common  earth  worm  may  be  indicated. 
Tiie  leeches,  the  Uiriidinide,  are  numerous 
thronghout  tlis  hot  moiet  parta  of  Asia.  The 
I'lanarin  alto  occurs,  near  Madna>— .Sv;,  Cj/c. 
Mad.  Lit.  Journ. 

ANlfESLETA  HORRIDA, 
Jdivdr  K^auM. 
This  plant  is  conimon  in  the  lake  of  Kashmir. 
Its  broad  round  leaflieaon  the  water  like  that 
of  l)ie  lotus,  its  under  surface  being  covered 
with  numerous  hard,  sharp  and  hooked  spicnlR. 
— Advmlurti  of  a  Lady  m  Tartars.  ^"' 
Barrfv.  Vol.  i,p.  !38. 

A»iTEBLGVA  Sl'lNOSA.  Roxb.  Syn.  of 
Xurvnle  ferox.  Salisb. 

ANNESLEY,  Da.,  afterwurda  Sb  James, 
■  medical  ofHcer  of  the  Madras  Army  who 
rose  to  be  tlie  head  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Author  of  Remarks  on  the  diseases  of  India, 
Ixin.  1  vols-  8 TO.— Description  of  Indian 
diseases,  1  vol- — Ifr,  BitUt'i  Catalogue. 

ANODA,  a  iienus  of  the  Malvacete  of  which 
A.    acerifeiia,' Dillcniana,  bastataand  triangu- 
laris  are   mentioned,   formerly    placed    under 
the  genus  SidAt—'Pot^/.  IIS. 
ANOGEISSrS  ACUMINATUB.    WalU 
Couocorpus  aeumiuatus.  Sorb.  ii.  443. 

P*chi  uiauu.      ...     Tsl.  I  Pas*bi  mnuH Til. 

FMbi  ..  ,      ...       „     I 

Thia  lice  is  met  with  in  scTeral  parttof 
Indi*,  Its  timber  U  gooc^  durable,  and  fit  for 
)>ouse  buildiBg  purpoaas.  That  from  the 
Oodavery  is  detcribed  u  a  very  hard  strong 
ttmbfC — lUxi.  u.    443.    K017J.  Captaim  Bti- 

AH06B(SSU3  LiTIFOLtUS.     ITall. 

OoDoCarpus  Uti/oliua,  iloA.  iL  41S. 

SbeiiBiMa..      ... 'Tu, 


ASOIKTINT,. 

This  limber  tree  grow*  at  Chinsnne, 
Islamabad,  in  the  Kennery  jungtes,  the  valleys 
'if  Ibe  Concan  rivers  near  iheir  sources,  tb* 
inland  Dekhan  hills,  and  in  the  Dchra  Dhoon. 
The  timber,  it  .kept  dry,  ii  good  and  dnrable. 
Near  the  Godavery,  the  woud  is  said  to  be  <hw 
of  the  hardest  iu  the  forestk  ll  grow*  to  an 
enormous  siie.  Axlea  of  carta  are  generally 
made  of  this  wood.  Boxb.  ii.  113.  Voigi.  38. 
Ca/itain  JBeA/ome. 

ANOINTING,  a  form  of  installation,  which 
is  practised  in  England  but  leema  to  have  bc«n 
of  Hlastern  origin,  derived  perbapa  from  the 
Aastriana.     it  is  the  "»ia§a/i"  ^-am   of    the 

Arabs,  hence  the  hebrew  Hessiah.  In  Bajpnt- 
anah  "  anoinliHg"  appeiirs  lo  have  been,  iu  all 
axes,  the  mode  of  installation.  The  unguent 
on  this  occasion  is  of  sandal-wood  and  atr  tA 
roses  made  into  a  paste,  or  very  thick  ointment, 
of  which  a  little  is  placed  upon  the  forehead  iriih 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  then 
the  jewels,  the  ainrette  and  necklace  are  lied 
on.  Amongst  the  earliest  noiicea  of  this  eere- 
moniat  is  that  in  Genesis  xxviii.  when  Jacob 
rr^se  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  look  the 
stone  that  he  had  pnt  for  his  pillow,  and  set 
it  op  for  a  pillar,  and  poored  oil  upon  lbs  top 
of  it.  The  bramhnns  anoint  their  stone  iniagea 
with  oil  before  bathing,  and  some  anoint  tliem 
with  sweet-scented  oil.  Ihispractiee  probably 
arises  out  of  the  customs  nf  the  hindoos,  and 
is  nut  neceaurlly  to  be  referred  to  their  idolatiy. 
Anointing  pertot*,  aa  an  act  of  honage,  has 
been  transferred  to  their  idols.  Thera  an 
reserablaDCCB  betwixt  the  Jewish  and  bindoo 
methods  of  and  times  for  anointing.  Oil  ia 
applied  to  tbe  crown  of  the  head,  till  it  rpacfaea 
all  the  limbi,  U  ia  called  abhysnga,  which  ia 
Doiieed  in  Pttdm,  c.  xix.  iii.  2.  '  It  ia  liha 
Ibe  precious  oinlinent  npoa  the  bead,  thnt  ite&t 
down  to  the  skins  of  hia  garment.'  Again,  «t 
aie  told  in  Mark  si*.  3,  that  there  came  a 
woman,  having  an  alabsster  box  of  oini  men!  of 
npikenard,  very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  hia  head  ;  and  pouriit|! 
sweet-scented  oil  on  the  head  is  coinmM 
amongst  hindus.  At  the  close  of  the  featiatl 
in  honoDr  of  Doonta,  the  hindoos  worahn 
the  unmarried  dau^bteis  of  bramhsns,  a^ 
amongat  other  et-remouies  ponr  sweet-aeentad 
oil  on  their  hrads.  Amongst  the  hindua,  tha 
eerembnial  is  attended  to  after  aickaesa,  whuh 
Ptalm  xlv.  T,  mentions  thus :  '  the  Ood  haCh 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladaata.'  Aaft 
Eiindus,  fasting,  in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  abatiA^ 
from  the  daily  anointing  of  the  body  with  o^ 
and  again  anoint  on  recovery  as  t  8ammrt  xS. 
20,  where  'David  arose  from  the  ear rh,  anil 
washed,  aad  anointed  himaetf,  and  changed  hia 
apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  1><mJL 
and  worshipped.'  Bathing,  anointiuR  tba  ba^ 
with  oil,  and  changing  the  a|)pfliel,  are,  ainonf 


ASOKl  BVTKRJLATA. 

•il&dM^  Oa  Int  ootvlvd  Kpoi  ofMniiig 
Mrfa  Ma  of  aoiinitng,  or  ndknew, — 3W* 

'  iliOIiA,  Butb.  Sy^  Fniita  of  Knblm 
fltU^  tbtf  KmUic  'H>robajKi  or  rbjlhn- 
fcinblinL  It  is  nniadHl^  l^MkisIi,  grey,  very 
MikU,  obmn^  six-sidci}  ^  bM  tbrM-felfed. 
U«hdl  irtU  two  ofainkg  wd^-0'<^iaiV<k- 

'lB».      ' 

jJOIUDASSA,  Hcording  lo  the  Siaghti- 
1m  biddUsb,  a  Budlu  previoua  to  Gotaina. 
^jfy^t  Xultrn  Mo»aeAitm,  f.  43S. 

ANOXACEJl,  ■  tnpical  order  of  plsnli, 
MjfuibatHting  Americi  and  the  East  ladici. 
1V  mler  inehidM  about  15  genera  and  IfiU 
■rit^aeretlianhstf  of  wbislioseur  is  India. 
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Vnona^. 
AitolwtrjM. 
Faljwltkia...     .. 
UjalMtanwa  ..» 

and 
Sioeopetahia^ ... 


-.     «8 


rfeacribc  Its  apMiea. 

9%tN  itt  Omi  «  cluvlis,  with  ft  {wwerfttl 
ntatHtoftd  BBaH,  furuitUlMg  ntaenad 
_llhMa,'of  wUek  tbe  cnitaid  apple,  «o*ir- 
iiBi"W>  top,  aad  bnlto^  heart  may  ba  nan- 
4Miv^  IS.  IT  <i«f  r. 
'^IWIU  GHBRIMOLtft.  Ifaiv  A  tm 
iMn^vith  a  weenloBt  firuit  of  a  dark  pni^e 
'jliiMBtiiii^  a  Boft  aweM  oveilage',  vaA 
Th  wliiiiil  bj  the  PemTians.  it  waa 
iMe    ladU    in    IMO'.-^Ai^iMl. 


MM  II. 


KDR10AT&.  £iNM.  The  Soaf^ 
*P>i  rf  ths  Weat  Indies  ia  miUtrMed  io 
y^Miltaiaiwiiii  i  III,  am}  ha*  large  jeUowUb 
JPA  Amh  wHk  «  Tinoni  «a)d(.  Tha- 
y  WfcMw  the  •oatard-ai^le,  np«i»-  lH' 
IjWtM  hara  opH  once  a  ywr.  ft  growt 
*|"M  (kg  aano  ciae  a>  the  btdiock  heart, 
pffpawaA  eolotfr  wfan  ripe,  and  haa  a 
gfrthway  appMwwefc  r  tbiftivaiir  is  *er; 

Kk,  tfaring  froin  the  other  -^wciea  of  tiie 

9""<*;thae««it  AadRbki-that  of  btaift 
keweda are  dmani  to  thne  of  the 

f^-;-~-rM-    Tfee  WOD^  ii  ^Am^ot.— JKMiK. 

R  JlJMMra^wrft.  reM,  14.  Ae».  f.tt 

^1H.  IV^*'^  X^BvAm.  >8. 
KETIGUlATi.    Zi*%. 


^iaMa4wb-.lk:M(rftoMM  of  itariaifc 
MhW  lU'faM^  :]t»-teha  mM.<witb  in 
>Maf  ttMitMpaLMul:«nM«.to.« 


AKOniTAl. 

aij».  it  Hpens  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  toft 
•weetish^nd  pnlpy  and  is  not  mnch  etteemtd 
bj  FuTopeans.— ^»>*tif,  132.  Drt.  SidHell  amS 
MaiOK.  Somiaif  Frodnel:  M.  M.  J.  BefOrti. 
a.  /.  U  Tk.  115.     Cramfiirift  Datlontiy-    . 

Al!lOKA.B<^UAH06A.  lim.  Himb.H,  es?- 


4u!. 

K««t>  '.''    '.'.' 

iiit>.PlMl 

SwwtSap..  ,. 
Cuatuil  apple  ^, 
Idanaa-pspoa  „ 
Bumh-DODS     .. 


Sri  Kays   ... 

...Maut. 

U«IM 

AU'lunun  . 

Mal«m.. 

ari-k»j»I... 

Anta-ebiclw 

AuU-£hik* 

Bits 

'.'.    Saws. 

0™U-gWe. 

AtU 

,.  Biaoa. 

SiriKajm... 

Siu  ptUun 

...  .  Bom. 

..      Tin- 

SiU  plfklUu 

.,      Ttt. 

Tliii  amiJl  tree  with  ita  'dalidoua  fiuil^ 
grows  treetjr,  evaa  wild,  in  tropical  parts 
of  tlK  aoutb-eaat  Af  Asia,  though  oiigia- 
•Hj  ttom  tropical  Aqierioa.  It  grows  wild 
near  Hyderabad  in  the  Dckhan.  The  fruit 
i»  wholesome  awl  pleassal,  and  being  per- 
fectly free  from  acid  may  be  given  to  such 
-delioal*  people  as  dare  not  TSatmn  on  elhera 
of  a  different  natura-  It  is  delicious  tO'  the 
txttc,  snd  OD  oacasLona-  of  famine,,  ha*  lite- 
r^y  proved  the  staff  of  life  to  tha  natives. 
It.  wai  cultiTaltuL  in  Pega  io  the  Burmese  tina 
to  a  great  extent,  and  wilh  much  success,  op 
the  slopes  of  llie  liills  aliout  Prome  ou  both 
sides  of  ibe  rifei.  Since  British  accupatjon  of 
the  country,, these  plantations  have  fall^u  iiilo 
neglect^  and  supplies  of  the  fruk  sk  furnished 
taB  much  more  limiled  extent,  as  the  plants 
now  reoeive  nocare;.  the  frnit  will  soon  be- 
come scarce.  This  and  similar  aub-acid  fruils 
form  s  ooustdenibla  article  of  (dad  to  the  Bur- 
me»r,  lo  whom  they  aerve  as  a  substitute  for 
flesh-meat,  btiing  eaten  wit-h  rice  ^  ^ordinsiy 
article  of  their  daily  proviaiotia.  'Ihe  tree  whe^ 
cultivated  and  pruutd  during  the  hot  sea- 
son,, produces  fruit  Afterwards  of  douVie  the 
ubuhI  sise.  The  leaves  have  a  disagreeable 
odour,  and  the  seeds  contain  an  acnd  prin- 
ciple fatal  to-  insects,  on,  which  ,«acau[it  ibe 
ntitives  ctf  India  use  them  powdered  and  mix<d 
wi^h  the  flour  of  .gram  (Clcer  arieliiium)  for 
washing  the  hair."  A,,  few  leaves  and  aomfi 
seeds  put  into  a  bed  infeslad  with  bug*  have 
been  oa^  to  dispel  tliese  pests  i m medial  ely.-r- 
'£ofU.  Giiton.  ^.  guotedi»  Uk/mI  yimxU. 
MeGUlland.    RiddtU.    CtMffurtt.—^ufHe,  f. 

r.J.p.  180:    l^oigt.  1 1.  Hoot.  /  et  Wopuqi. 
119.  Cai.  Cat.  £x.  ISf.S.  BombagFrBtb^a*. 

AHOKkXHA,  also  callett  AifOBATHA 
B^UMBN.^  HeestBbHshed  budtttiiem  at  Pa- 
gau    in   Btmntkb,'  tmA'  built  ell  thn  ttemphs 

Itrge    ttMt«>— /W«f.  d.  £ee-Fagttn,      ' 
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-    ANCBTOCHILUS     SETACBUfi. 

KHJa,  Singh,   king  of  Die  fonit-    A 

Orchid. 
ANOU,  Bdmatban.    Gotnuto, 
ANS.  Hind.  Teintinalta  toneRtOM. 


Wuiiit 
Ceylou 


W  m 


.  AMS,  «  tribe  of  Arabia  ip  the  tine  of 
Uahomed.     SeeAaired. 

ANSA,  Sanno.    Porlien. 

ANSANA,  SAM!.  Portion  of  a  portion  of 
Kriilina,  na  Panunatma,  or  sapreme  spirit 
See  ChaiiHnya. 

ANOSPOBUM  MONOCEPHAIUM.M*., 
one  oF  the  CyperaoeK,  u  &oxbur)ili'a  Cypenis 
■nonoeeptielus  and  ttio  Getlioobi  of  Bengiit. 

ANSEBj  the  goote,  the  ban*  of  India,  of 
ivhich  species  A.  C^gnoidea  :  A.  CrDereua  ;  and 
A'  braobyrynrbus  iire  known  in  Iniiia  and  the 
Funjnb.  l)r.  Hooker  menlioDs  that  A.  ladica 
occtira  at  Siligori.  The  domestio  goose  of 
India  it  a  hybrid  between  A.  Cyjinoides  and 
A.  Cfnereoa. — Booker'i  Him.  Journ  -.  Vol-  i, 
page  Z99-Gital.  -Oat.  Muiettm,     See  Cygnitm< 


AHT. 

being  too  tUpk,  atronf;  atd  maionhr  t '  th« 
vatOjOi  vary  Rood  looking  (  and  ume  chUdre* 
vith  very  regular  toft  face*,  and  long  pendant 
curling  bair — Jovai  ^  iJu  IkI-  JroA.  Atu 
1852,p.330-I-2an(]  8.    gee Abeia :  Papuao, 

ANT,     Eno. 
Cheonti 


...T«, 
. "  Tuir?. 


ANSER  CTGNOIDBS,  an  Pdicanua  inSa- 
tifrone. 

AN8TRUTHER,  c.  b.,  Mr.Jor  General 
Philip,  of  nn  old  Bcottisb  famil;,  an  ofG- 
cer  of  the  Madraa  artillery  from  1825  liU  hia 
retirement  from  tlie  service.  Ilia  chier  efforta 
in  early  life  were  direoted  to  the  infroduclion 
of  iron  gun  caniares,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
weiKbt  <rf  gnna.  He  joined  the  army  ■engaged 
in  the  China  war  of  1841  and  at  Chasan  waa 
taken  prisoner  b;  the'CfaiRese  and  detained  for 
eix  montbe.  Wasattbe  taking  of  Ainoy, 
capture  of  Cbusan  ;  the  battle  of  Chin-fate, 
the  attack  on  Wooaunir.  »  Cbapoo,  Niugpn, 
Tsekee,  Shangbs  and  Cbinkiangfoo.  He  served 
as  Lord  Gough's  aiif-de-camp  at  the  battles  of 
CbillianwHlUh  and  Oooierat,  and  subsequently 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  Kaffirliind.  He 
subsequently  served  under  Sir  Scndamore  Steel, 
K.  c<  B'l  iu  the  second  Burmese  ivnr. 

ANSUS,  an  island  in  the  Knitern  Archi- 
pelsgo,  inhabited  by  Papuans.  Tlieir  bouses, 
built  on  posts,  ere  placed  entirely  in  the  wster. 
At  very  low  water  only  i*  the  bench  partially 
uncovered.  Tlia  beach  consists  of  mud,  in 
which  the  mangroves  grow  luxuriantly  and 
completely  obstruct  a  landing.  The  gurdens 
from  this  cause,  are  situated  on  the  surroaud- 
ing  islandi,  principally  on  an  island  with  a 
biitb  beach  lying  oppoaite  to  the  kampong. 
The  AnauB  Papuans  wear  their  hair  in  tufts. 
Their  appearancs  is  good  natnred,  facet  regular, 
eyesbesutirully  black,  the  mouth  broad  with 
beaotif>il  regular  teeth,  and  the  forehead  high 
but  UHrrow,  Uany  have  thin  Itpe  and  tndy 
curved  nosea,  wbioh  give  them  a  mote  Eum- 
pean  physiognomy.  The  men  an  geneially 
bandiome  aud  ,well  iorned,   etoKt,  wUbout 


HjKD.  t  Inubu   ^ 

iToncics   Lat.  jchima    ... 

Lxnirt  ...     ...    Malat.  |  Nemt.     ...     , 

Anla  have  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  ages,  on  account  of  Ibe  singular  econor 
my  and  extraordiiiaiy  industry,  mamfested  hj 
the  different  speciee.  This  has  been  mora 
pariioularly  tbe  case  in  the  «older  countries  ti 
Europe,  for  of  tbe  numerous  races  of  tbe  Soutl 
Katt  of  Asia,  not  Due  takes  any  interest  in  tbf 
field  matiera  of  nsiural  history.  It  ia>probaUe 
that  uumeroua  ants  will  be  discovered.  Mr. 
Jerdon,  a  Madras  Medicnl  Officer,  in  a  eeries  of 
paprr*  ill  tb«  thirteenth  volume  of  'tb«  Aan^ 
of  Natural  History  described  fcMiy-seven  apeeiei 
of  ants  in  Southern  India.  But  M.  Nietaa 
of  CayloH  Tveeatly  forwarded  to  tba  Berlia 
Museum  npttards  of  aevealy  speoiet  takea  hj 
Itim  in  that  ielaed  chiefly  in  the  weatem  yM> 
vinca  and  the  vicintiy  of  Colonba.  lb, 
Jerdoa  in  the  Uadias  IaL  Bqc  JoHrnal  ^VM 
the  following  specie*  foaod  in  Southun  tndi^ 
he  arrange*  them  aoeordinx  to  St.  fai^etti 
who,  in  the  Ul  vdume  on  the  Hynsacptmai 
in  the  Suite*  a  Buffon,  divides  ai4a  into  fo«| 
tribes,  vis: — 1st  Tribe, liea  Myrmioiiea,  fecMlci 
with  a  Btiug,  1st  segment  of  abdonen  of  I 
kuoti.  Thi*  inoludes  the  following  gaDm, 
1st  Cryplocerus.  2nd  Atta.  Srd  Oimdom 
differing tiom  Atta  io  ite  largei  head,  aadthi 
presence  of  spines.  1th  £«»toD.  fith  MyrmiM 
—2ud  Tribe,  Ponerites,  femalii  with  atim 
let  segmeutofti'eabdomenofonBkBot only.  I 
inoludes  the  genera  Odoatomaobas  and  Ponfl 
Tribe,  Lea  Focmioile^  feotde*  witboatj 
sting.  Jal  et^meHt  of  tbe^bdameuar  ww  kM 
only,  and  it  oootafna  tbe  genera /"eiEjwrjM  ail 
Formiea. — Uany  Indian  anta  rOMiot  be  w^ 
leferred  to  any  of  these  genera,  hut  a*  itJ 
probable  that  some  new  genera  have  bc4 
fonaed  by  recant  writers.  Dr.  Jerdoo,  i 
gensral,  eootaota  himself  with  rafarrii^  mm 
of  hia  epeciee  to  one  or  other  of  thoaa  bfl| 
eharacterited,  and  retniriwi  Uiat  folio  win 
the  arrangement  of  St.  tfargean,  we  b>* 
firat  tbe  tnbe  of  Mgrmieuiei  and  tbe  first  gam 
UMitioBed  by  bin.  Cryptoeeroe,  heaig  Amf 
riean  exolnaively,  we  come  to  tbe '  genua  Mi 
of  Inttrdlle,  from  whii^  St.  Fargeaii  hut  aapi 
rated  Chodoma,  the  chief  diatioetioa  b«Bg  tt 
spine*  vbieit  aiiat  eitber  on  tbe  bead  .4 
thorax  of  the  latter,  which  moreovei  ia  a^  \ 
ha«fe  the  hettl  ofToiaUeaiM,  whilaliB  Alii 
ia  taid  to  be  oaaally  not  of  a  hrfe  «■>.  V 
have  in  India  q»eie»  amannUf  bdoagi»g  I 


Titii,  HTtnoiDM.  Gm.  AUa.  He 
pHNtMd  f  ipeein  of  tnU,  ■!)  of  imall  n«-, 
tMi  ippaar  to  belong  to  thia  genus,  hiring 
iiCgi;,  l«e  knoU  in  the  int  M)im«nt  or  ttre 
lUtsni,  latenBK  sot  ouMealod  in  a  olert, 
iau  witiwat  ■pines,  aiiit  *hort  p«tpL 

iHt  miuta,  now  ■pwMi.  ff''ori«-  bmlj 
1-IIU  of  an  inch  long,  bud  oblong.  Tbi* 
ml«  tpma  mifce*  «  temportry  neit  in 
wiM  (tiniiioiii,  in  an  otnplj  bos,  between 
ftttock  rf  R  book  and  its  IttTCs  eren  smoog 
tkboM  ptign  of  a  book,  in  an  empty  tbell, 
lc.,l»  Nothing  iiuaed  in  its  ooattnotion,  a 
Ma  tmo  iba  light  manly  bein^  aoaght  for. 
biiHlperhiipfl  «erj  nameroua  in  indi*iil«ali, 
ME  tingteu  fmale  ii  ganerally  Aiund  in  Ibe 
Ml.  Itbnry  twnnnon  iu  the  Carnatie  and 
Mrt  of  ladia,  bmt  net  eeen  in  Malabar,  It 
^pui  lo  prebr  dead  animal  matter  to  wo- 
iniH  er  mgaubk  prodneta. 

AOt  itUnehr  new  (pedes.  Warier  about 
l-lAkoftainck  lon|c,bead  oblong,  notsahmg 
a  fnportnn  n  in  the  Utt ;  ejea  small,  colour 
)i^  ibifainen  glossy  brown.  They  Kve  in 
Ui  h  the  gRmml,  or  is  walls,  fco.,  and  are 
wj  DnnMnns  in  individaBls,  They  preTei 
■wltongetabioaabataooH,  destroyiagttead 
Kil),  bird  ikina,  fce.,  bo.,  but  alio  tsad  gree> 
*ji»»agir.  They  are  common  in  all  ports 
^Hn,  tad  often  prove  Tery  tronbleaome  and 
tonutifs  lo  the  Natnialist. 

ids  itmieoU,  mw  spaeiea.  tToritr  aboat 
I U  of  M  hieh  long,  head  oblong  ;  eyea  moda- 
•A  UK,  heed,  thom,  and  Ioks,  deep  red 
'••n,ibdoBan  Uaekiah.  This  ipeeiea  of  ant 
^  Ht  Mcn  to  be  eonmon,  only  hitherto 
PMkJ  It  Helton  in  a  hde  in  a  faonae,  and 
•^eieUid  of  indiridual  ann. 
^""^  Dcw  epeetes.  Wor>tr  l-Sth  to 
'^  ■(  ■  inch  }oaf,  head  abort,  oblong  ; 
n»ilUvmuU,  medial;  of  annnilnrm  ^oMy 
f^iittiaar,  with  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
■wrtlt  darker.  iTarrior  Tariabfe,  abont 
r***  bag,  bead  large,  rery  aqnaie.  Pemale 
■M  1-Uih  of  an  ineh  long.  It  is  *ety  com- 
■■  h  Hatahar,  aleo  foiiad  in  the  Oanatie  i 
■*<fa  »der  greand,  abont  grawl  walin, 
•<■*,  and  often  appears  in  honsea,  ooming 
•W(h  a  kole  or  erevice  in  the  «oor,  or  walk 
"•■  I  colony  of  them,  etory  now  and  then, 
Manriienof  tbe  winged  femaka  (aad  malea) 
hMftrth  jaat  beftre  stingfet  atteadcdaa  faraa 
*■*■*•  by  awaiwaof  iba  neoten  of  both 
■k  fla  fMorite  food  is  itmi  iaaaoU  aad 
*^"«to.  bnt  it  also  carries  off  aeede  like 
*™*«aa,  ehalf,  tu.,  fcc.  R  ttiBgaTery 
***r,WiBg  ■  bnraing  pain  that  Jiita  toi 


^  lack  long,  bead  oUeng,  abdoann  kmg, 
r^«b«  fabAlih  tfcnmgkvnt.  This  AnI 
^"""wd  Miiibcn  OB  tmi  ia  Xalabur. 


mr 
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Alta  JUfitota,  new  species.  Worker  not 
1-lTtb  inch  long  ;  thorax  and  It^  dark  mfooa, 
bead  and  abdomen  glo*ty  d^rk  brown.  This 
very  small  ant,  iu  small  numben  on  flowera 
and  leare*  at  Tellicbery,  nod  it  appears  to  feed 
solely  on  vBgetable  leoretions. 

Qm.  OeodomtL.  Ants  extremriy  numerous 
ovn  all  India,  and  compriiing  several  species 
very  nearly  alike  and  probably  confounded 
together  by  many.  Almost  all  the  species  bavo 
two  kinda  of  nentere,  one  of  them  of  very  large 
size  compared  with  the  ordinary  Workers,  and 
which  are  uaually  called  Warriora.  Some  points 
in  the  hidory  of  the  food  economy  of  these 
anis  hare  caused  nivch  intereat  among  Naturalif 
isla  at  home.  The  ebief  distinction  of  Oeodoma 
from  >i/teoonaiela  in  tho  former  having  aome 
small  spines  on  the  thorax. 

Oeodoma  Ualaitmem,  new  species,  Worker 
\\\i  of  an  inch  long,  head  '  oral,  eyea  modente, 
head,  thorax  and  Irgs,  ruFoQS,  abdomen  blaek- 
ish ;  legs  lofig.  Wmrrior  ^th  of  an  inch  long  ; 
head  enormona,  rugose,  striated,  deeply  notched 
behind  ;  eyea  minute,  Bntennm,  legs,  and 
abdomtnal  pedieles  rufous,  tbe  teat  of  the  body 
blackiih.  This  specie*  of  Ajit  appears  to  forin 
k  between  the  two  Genera  dUt  and  Oeo- 
X,  as  shown  by  the  rudimentary  atata  o( 
tharado  spines ;  found  chiefly  about  houses, 
it  runs  rapidly,  lives  also  on  ioaecta  and  other 
animal  matler,  and  on  sufcar,  bread,  &c> 

Oeodoma  promdent.  \Syie*)  P  Worktr  about 
Ith  of  an  inch  long  ;  head  somewhat  ovait. 
bulgiMg  slightly  at  the  sides,  and  narroired 
brliinit.  Warrior  with  jaws  pointed  and  finely 
tooLlied  ;  thorax  very  rough  ;  length  |  Inch, 
head  IsrgB,  otherwise  eimilar.  They  live  under 
ground,  making,  for  their  size,  a  large  series  of 
ezcavalioas.  Their  common  food  animal  matter, 
dead  insects,  &c.,  &c.,  which  they  txke  readily, 
bnt  th^ey  also  i-arry  off  large  quantities  of  aeeds 
of  various  kinds,  especially  email  graaa  seeds, 
and  more  especially  cabbage,  celery,  raddisb, 
carrot  aud  tomnto  seeds,  but  are  particularljf 
partial  to  the  light  lettuce  seeds,  and  in  some 
gardena,  unless  the  pots  in  wliich  they  are  sown 
be  suspended,  or  otherwise  protected,  the  whole 
of  the  reeds  sown  will  be  removed  in  one  night. 
Packets  of  seeds  (eapecially  lettuce]  in  a  rooni 
will  be  completely  emptied  before  aware  that 
the  ants  lave  discovered  them.  They  bring 
the  seeds  outside  Ifaeir  holes,  at  the  elose 
of  the  rainy  aeaaon,  bnt  in  some  eaiea  merelw 
the  husks,  quite  in  heaps.  Their  galleries  and 
aobterraneaa  pasaages  ara  ofhm  very  extensive. 
aad  H  ia  no  eaay  matter  to  dig  down  to  tbeif 
•oat  to  aea  vhat  baeomas  <rf  the  seeds. 

Oeodowui.  difiua,  new  ipeeiea.  Worite 
abant  ^k  of  an  ineh  long ;  head  aomewhat 
oval)  head,  ^onz  and  legs  mfbni ;  abdomoa 
brawn.  Warrior  itk  iach  hm^  jaw  atnmgljr 
toothed,    nil  tpedet  tppem    to  be  spnad 
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over  moat  of  I«U«,  and  hta  timlti  haUta  to 
the  laM. 

'  OcodoHViiiveria,  ntwapemM.  Wot^lKriimiA 
f -48111  «t  m  inch  lon^,  hetd  oblom,  faMd, 
IhoTst'  Md  lege  dnrk  manrooiw  abdttiMa 
blackish.  JFtuTior  nearly  i  inoh  kiiift,  liead 
*ety  Iifrge,  procund  ia  the  Wjnaad  when  it  ia 
Hot  unmmuou.  Vbe  diffarance  betveen  tho 
trotker  and  tbt  Warrior  ia  gnatar  than  io  any 
bthar  Indiaa  apeoias. 

'  OeatloiM  afixii,  nvw  apedaa.  Wtrker  ^tb 
of  ap  iacb  vrng ;  head  oearlj  aquara,  almoat 
amooth,  of  hoitd,  lega  and  thorax  rubaa; 
abdotDBB  daaky.  Warrior  oeaiij  f -ISth  of  bd 
inch  long.  I'hia  ant  ia  very  common  in  Hala< 
bar ;  ia  utnij  atKed  to,  but  difiba  f raai, 
OdMloMM  divtrmt  in  tha  toothed  jawa  of  tlM 
Warrior,  ftc,,  &c,      . 

Ofoiomo  writor,  mw  apama.  Worttr,  bogth 
abottt  $-48ti{  of  an  int^  entirely  rufaos,  hea4 
oblong'  Female  5-8th  of  an  iueh  long,  heed, 
naariy  aqam.  On  ona  ocaaiion,  oaly,  found 
h  BiHgk  indiTidaal  preaumed  to  bis  the  female, 
totUch  had  loat  her  wliifta,  raader  a  atone  in  a 
gardes  at  TtMiaban;,  avrroimded  by'anmeniua 
tfoiiera,  who  «■«&  fauay  teadinK  liar,  and 
remOriag  aome  a^s  of  larrm.  The  female  of 
this  gmas,  ia  veil  cfaveateriiad  by  its  large 
ayoi,  and  ocelli. 

Ocodowa  gvadritfiaota,  netr  apeciea.  Worktt 
nearly 'l>8\b  ofau  inch  long,  head  smooth; 
eyes  small  ;  heati,  legs,  and  thorax  dark  nifoub 
hbdomen  blackish  bro«n  ;  found  during  the 
monsoon  fornaing  a  amsll  temporary  mud  abode 
found  the  liead  of  flowers  abundant  in  Malabar. 
It  appeared  to  be  feeding  on  the  vegetable 
aecretiona  surrounding  the  seeds.  OF  thesa 
seven  species  of  Ocodoma,  the  first  and  laat  are 
Very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  the  first  by 
having  only  rudimentary  apinea,  and  the  laat 
by  having  four  spines  iostead  of  tvo.  Ocodoma 
taeaor  is  readily  diatinguiahed  by  its  smaller 
liize  ;  and  the  other  four  are  most  readily 
distinguiabed  wtrr  st,  by  the  jaws  of  the 
Warriora,  which  io  Ho.  10  ia  entire  ;  in  11, 
with  two  teeth  lit  each  angle,  in  9  with 
moderately  strong  teeth  throuithont  ita  extent ; 
and  in  8,  with  me  jaw  very  nnely  toothed. 

tf«a.  £cUon.  The  charaotera  of  thia  genua 
are  thus  given  b;y  St.  ^u^eau.  "  Antennc 
"  entiie^  Free,  head  elongated,  and  the  thorax 
*' willioiit  apinea  jmaxillat;  palpi  loag,  of  £ 
^'joiuta;  jawa  linear ;  winga  unknown." 
.  (CtiUM  *  rnfrndflrtm,  lew  apaeiaa.  Werim, 
tongthJfibaiuJl-SlUi-of anincii;  baa^aqaare; 
tiioraxj  laga,  ■faaoMoal  {M^tiaa  and  anle&Mi 
WTms;  head  wfl  abdamen  Uaak.'  l%is  ant 
4a  J*nv  ::c^aMan  wtHe.  Caniiitio,.ik!»iaod» 
Oidfebiii  ;  #t  *uriua  lU  aaaU  in  toUa  vf  tMMi 
X>Xt:failin««,'  iMBliKi.  ralUl*  and  aneb  like ;  it 
iibBs.  nvt  aare;te  ^«cK  ia  raeftr  Juaitim 
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flbtrera^bU  davbUra  daad  ausdT  makto'*  '  It 
■liaga  very  levetaly. 

Beiton  nigritm,  naw  apcnaa.  JTtrkm'i 
length  S-lUtb  of  aabiBb,  head  tang,  eyca  birio, 
(Monr.uoifoiB  Made,  fanala,  length  1  L-2i«li 
of  an  insh,  diSva  fmm  the  Workar  only  ia 
b^Ting  winga.  Thia  aat  like  the  laat  is  ntre  in 
Ualabar,  but  tolerably  common  ia  puts  of  the 
Carnatic ;  it  baa  the  aame  habiu  aa  the  iaat^ 
living  in  bofea  of  treaa,  &c.,  and  fsada  in  tb* 
aame  manaer.  On  oaUii^  4ipeti  a  dead  bnadt 
on  whieb  the;  had  Carikad  thair  neat,  manj 
wingad  femalea,  and  hmo  wd  p^na  wen 
faand  in  diSerent  atataa  of  davalopmaat. 

JSaifaw  r^fifei,  anw  epeoiea.  ffVier,  let^k 
ll-lSth  of  an  inch;  head  oblong  ;  eyaa  very 
Urge,  aUgklly  advatoedi  abdomaa  black,  wit* 
nfoua  laga  ( fodnd  thia  apeoiea  on  ona  sacaami^ 
nnder  a  stone  in  the  Salem  diatriot,  and  know 
not  if  it  haa  the  dandn^kilona  kaUla  of  th^ 
two  laat, 

SeUom  muMMw,  new  apeoiea.  W«rktr,  AwIl 
i-Sth  of  MM  in^  loag,  bJaok  Utronghout,  voy 
alendir ;  robnd  both  in  Ae  Ganiaitio  and  la 
Ualabar,  almoat  alwaya-ontreaa,  butnotkaova 
if  it  baa  its  nest  in  b*lta  of  the  «D«d  or  -otlaerr 
wiac>  TfaoHgh  aoaiea  in  indivtduid^  it  ia  by  iHa 
ntaas  rare. 

Bat. .  Mgnma.  Qm-.  Chan  A»tean« 
tMSoieatly  upgsad  ;  bead  tiia^nlar,  witboat 
apinea  ;  maxillary,  patpi  lonn,  of  aix  joiata  ; 
jawd  tiMJigillkr  i  4hiae  cabkd  oalla  in  the  up- 
per viaga  ;.t^ third  i«a<?apleta,  Jec 

AfrnHcn  ^{^two,  MW  apaoiaa.  JTorimr, 
tathar  moM  tWa  l-9tk  incb  bi«  :  head  aad 
Indy  fufcAw  ;  abd«*cn  dedc  gloasy  Itrawa. 
SCeaude— 4eqgtik  K'liUb  of  an  inoh  ]  winga  doC 
Bo  long  aa  abdtmen.  Kale — >head  vay  anaU^ 
•y<a  ku^a .[  Uiigth  l-7th  of  an  ioeh.  A  «^ 
JcBown  and  widely  diffaaed  apeoiea,  being 
iound  throai^attt  Jlndia-  It  rnahea  au  sent  in 
Mea  in  bnai«be<io(tB«Ba,>raos<n^  its  abator 
laan  tiuned  apwaida  rimoat  ever  Ua  hMtd, 
flBpaoially  wban  axolad,  tad  feeda  on  buaqf 
and  alter  va|etaU»  aaotatiana«  Qqaariamal^ 
thay  appear  Io  Iota  tkeai  Meat  aaMeg  t|M  Boot* 
i>fmoaa,ordtidaaa,4iiid.wiAtt»epiah;tioiilMit«{ 
it'Jaaat  thaa  ia  tlip  oaaa  ia  lUabaE.  It  if 
ittf  pagBaoDua,  and  hitca  wry  aeyerely,  a«f 
pppbating  «b  aae  ka  «ting  muab. 

Mfftmtd  ntf*.  Wofhr,  kttgtb  MiSth  <4 
ao-imo)^.  aatindf '«  nfaaaaalauri  Ttpaia^ 
jttqtdMak  allied:  epadM^  tmiitliumdm  ik* 
baaaa^loaaliUta.u  the  Ikab    iM^blbilaarqjiuQjf. 

to.  ■■,..,;.  1  -      .... 

ifyrate  XirbrHi  ff^iult  hea^,  4bqtM  a^ 
logs  dhrkJmiitMn.j  :aW*q|ea  dark  t»!Mrm 
Length  7-48thof  an  inchi  foundifboly  w.Uw 
Awt«4-<BM»ts.«tf  tbft  ^fHid.  itToriM  • 
WaafdeMUtACM  «£'Mnia.p*E!j<a«|eqna  in^teiA, 
^.unially  of'«aoT*I'A)r^iiKi^:pfnxl>T9ci%4 
"  ■  -Mtg^.Kltiofr.fiHtpwitl  ih.Mit  "Ota 


Bumerou  in  indindaala,  eountleu  sirums  u- 
laing  from  it  on  beiiifc  diaturbed  and  boldly  at- 
taeUnft  the  auailnat  both  with  teeth  and  ttinf;. 
It  feeds  OD  boney  of  flowen  and  other  Tcgetabli 
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[,  legs  and 


Ufnmiea  fodieat,  new  *peciei. 
knKlli  4-iathofaniDcfai  head.lhora 
■bdomiiwl  pediclea  maroon  colour, 
(killing  brown.  Female,  head  rather  gmaller  pro- 
pwtionall;.  Tlits  ia  one  of  Ibu  moat  common 
ibJ  abandant  anta  in  Halahar,  not  aeeti  in  tlie 
draalia.  It  seldom  enters  bouKi,  biit  other- 
wUe  apprara  to  take  the  plafe  of  Fomiaa  inde- 
/tiM  whioh  is  not  fonHd  in  Halnbnr.  It  feeil« 
cUcfiy  on  honey  and  olJier  To^etalile  secretion', 
bat  ilao  «iU  lake  dead  animal  iDntt«r.     It  also 

Bcctaionall;  feed*  on  the  secretions  of  the 

.-and  ia  »bo  found  in  (he  train  of  csterpiDan 
feeding  on  leaTcs.  It  niskfs  large  excavations 
nader  ground,  genorally  hannn  t)>a  entrance 
roand  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  aad  it  forms  con- 
ndcrable  heap*  of  fine  earth  round  the  mnuth 
ef  ike  nest,  it  ruiis,  unlike  the  last  speoies, 
vith  its  nbdomen  turned  downwards  under  the 
abdoDHMnl  pedicles.  It  appears  to  form  the 
lipe  of  a  very  itisLinct  group  from  the  last. 

Mfrmioa  T  tarda,  new  species.  Worker, 
Imgth  I-61I1  of  an  inch  ;  head,  thorax,  legs. 
■Uomina!  pedicles,  brick -red  ;  abdorneu  dusky, 
dark  blue.  This  is  a  very  curious  lookin({  ant. 
It  it  found  both  in  the  Osrnatic  nnd  MiUbar, 
lires  in  h«lefl  ia  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
x'd  feeds  on  regetjible  secretions.  It  moves 
*«y  slow  Ij, 

Mjrmica  ?  cieea,  new  species.  Ocodoma  f 
Wirr,  length  l-6ib  of  an  inch  ;  lieaij,  tliorns, 
uul  legs  reddish  browD ;  abdomen  KloMy  tiiown; 
foand  once  under  a  stone  in  the  Wyna^d. 
ltd  Tri&t-  ToTieriUt. 
O^i^macJuu  f/'t,  iiew  species.  Worker, 
leagtk  Mth  of  an  inch  -,  head,  iboraz  and  le^is 
mfim ; abdomen,  dark  brown.  Obtained  under 
■toBCf  in  B  jungle  in  the  Sulem  district,  alsn  in 
the  ffynaaH,  which  may  be  the  warrior  of  this 
^11 A I  if  the  society  consist  of  different  iodi- 
riduls.      It  is  1 1-24th  of  an  inch  long. 

Strp^maiiot,  aew  fimut-  Gen :  Char : 
Jon  at^the  shaped,  poiiibsd,  and  fiiitly  serrat- 
ed ;  head  oblong. 

Bwp«0aatkot  laltahr,  new  species.  Worier, 
l-9ih  at  an  inch  lon^ ;  liead  long,  Jiead  and 
black i*b  brown,  thorax  and  legsru- 
-Lengtb  3-4tb  of  an  inch.  Seei»  In  TelU- 
^imTj  aud  in  other  parts  of  Main  bar.  Also  found  | 
ia  tk  Mysore  coantry.the  name  sal/ator  from  its: 
Mvo  of  making  most  surprising  jumps  which 
fti^en  wIkh  alarmed  or  distnibed.  It  is  very 
MpacKMia,  and  bites,  and  stings  very  severely. 
Inpakea  iu  nest  nnder  ground,  gener^ly  about 
■t  lodta  of  BonM  pUnt.  Its  society  apes  not 
tmmt  etjoMm  inoiTiduala.  It  appeaTB  to  feed 
'm  famcta,  wbiA  it  often  seizes  Blira 
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Om.  Pomara,  Zai.  Ita  generio  charsotert 
have  been  given  above* 

Ponera  tenlptn-  Worken,  length  from  6-1  Ttb 
of  an  inch  to  neatly  ^  an  inch.  The  common* 
est  ant  in  Ualabar,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  top  of  the  Nai'g berries.  It  lives  in 
the  ground  in  smsll  sooietiea,  often  making  Itf 
nest  in  a  Sower  pot,  ocessinoaily  under  a  la^ 
stone.  It  dues  net  work  in  concert,  being 
generally  seen  solitary.  It  livek  on  abimal 
substances,  but  appsrejitty  will  also  take  vegc 
table  matter,  and  Jjjht  for  a  ripe  se^d  of  the 

Ponera  tUnocheiht,  [)bw  specify.  Worke'i 
iengib  3  8tb  of  ^n  inch;  l^gs  jopg  ;  oqIou^ 
ding)  greenisb  brawn,  very  rare  in  Uaiabar.      , 

Ponera  proceitionalU,  new  species.  Wofker^ 
length  l-3rd  of  an  incli  ;  colour  ahiiaiig  blacjc, 
over  most  of  India.  It  livep  in  the  giounj 
in  very  numerous  so^etifs,  is  most  frequent  ia 
jungly  districts.  decasioD&Uy  a  vast  coluqaa 
of  them,  3  or  4  deep,  may  be  seen  crossing  a 
rood,  Slid  I  have  traced  tha  column  for  40  and 
GO  vards-     It  stings  very  severely- 

Ponera  a^it,  new  species-  Worker,  length 
1-SnJ  of  an  inch  ;  abdomen  oval,  colour  ding/ 
black,  procured  oqce  in  Malabar- 

Ponera  rufipft,  new  speciea.  Worker,  length 
9-I6th  of  an  m^h  :  aDtennm,  legs,  and  end  of 
bdomen  dark  ruCou*  ;  rest  of  the  body  dujl 
black,  procured  on  on,e  occasion  in  Malabar.     ■ 

Ponera  pumila,  new  Bpecies.  Worker,  lengtl^ 
about  1.5th  of  an  inch  :  dull  black,  with  nifou* 
legs  and  anleunte,  lu  Mahibar,  where  it  is  rare. 

3rrf  Tribe  ForvticiUt.  The  last  family  con- 
nining  those  ants  that  have  no  sting,  and  tho 
ibdnminal  peilirle  of  one  knot  only.  It  com- 
prises two  (tenera,  Pnlyergus  and  Formica. 

Ce»,  forau'ca.  This  genus  comprises  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  the  one  with  apines  on  the  tbqraSf 
the  other  unarmed,  which  certainly  Qught  to 
fui  m  two  genera,  inasmuch  as  thia  distinction 
is  made  to  separate  Atta  from  Ocodoma. 

let,  without  spinea  on  the  thorax. 

^rmiea  eomprata.  Fair.  P  Sjn.  F,  inder 
fessa,  Sykea.  Worker,  length  *-JOtlj  to  J  an 
inch  :  legs  mrbus,  the  rest  of  the  body  black. 
H'airior,  6  lOth  of  an  inch  long  ;  Male,  length 
4-IOth  of  sn  inch  ;  wings  do  not  reach  to  end 
of  f  bdomen.  Female,  5-8th  pf  an  inch  long  ; 
this  species,  well  known  in  India  as  the  blAck 
ant,  is  found  throughout  every  part  of  this 
country  except  the  Western  Coaal;     It  is  most 

frobably  the  speciea  ()escribed  by  i*abricius. 
L  lives  in  very  numerous  societies  in  tbi 
ground,  the  entrance  to  the  nest  being  often! 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  close  to  som« 
building.  The  Warriors  ara  very  numerous; 
Their  food  is  chiefly  vegetaUe  stcreiinnS,  augsr; 
ftc.,  and  Coloiiel  Sykes  has  given  an  Interesting' 
account  of  the  devaatationa  cotemitledby  Wieia 
preserves,  BBgar,   »«,    Tief    Wto  rather 


temxtly,  but  tiie  pain  ia  qnite  mmneiitiTj.  At 
certaia  Umea  threat  nomben  of  tlie  winged 
malea  sad  fenuilet  are  uen  »t  the  mouth  of  the 
heat,  and  they  remtia  there  for  Mi?er«l  dnys- 
When  they  lake  wing,  the;  do  ao  in  vR«t  num- 
beri,  and  always  at  night. 

Rirniea  anguttieoUit,  new  apeoies.  Worler, 
I  an  inch  long ;  oolour  dull  black,  with  aateaaiB 
and  leg!  rufous.  /Carrier,  8-lSih  itf  an  inob 
long ;  only  fouad^ia  forests  in  Malabar,  and 
always  singly. 

IbrMiea  uuragditm.  Worker ^  len^h  about 
4-lOth  of  an  inch ;  colour  of  a  uniform  pale 
lufons.  Jtfa<0  7-24Ui  of  an  inch  long ;  of  a 
rafbofl  colour.  Fgmalt  7-Sth  of  an  inch  long ; 
OLtirely  of  a  pale  shiDing  green  oolour.  This 
uA  ia  well  known  in  Malabar,  and  the  wooded 
parts  of  India,  but  ia  rare  in  ihe  Csmatic, 
where  only  aeen  in  one  or  two  large  manpo 
grovea.  It  forma  a  neat  of  living  learea  which 
it  draws  together  without  detaching  from  the 
branch,  and  unites  with  a  fine  while  webj  sonie- 
timea  thia  neat  ia  above  a  foot  in  diamcteT  but 
usually  amaller.  The  aodety  consiata  of  a  vast 
number  of  individnals,  and  in  lar^e  nests  we 
Sod  many  females  and  males,  boih  with  and 
without  their  wings  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
They  are  very  bold  and  pngnacioua,  and 
bile  Ycry  severely.  They  live  chiefly  on 
regetahle  secretioitf,  and  are  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  and  buds  of  lome  of  the  Loranthi, 
which  abound  on  the  Western  Coast.  They 
often  form  a  temporary  web  round  ihc  flowers 
or  sometimes  round  the  fruit  of  various 
trees,  viz.  the  Eugenia  rosUccenais,  Aria- 
botiya  odorotissima,  &c.  apparently  only  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  undisturbed,  they  will 
however  also  sometimes  ferd  on  decaying 
animal  matter.  It  is  said  that  the  web  ihey 
fenn  ia  occaaionally  used  for  writing  on  in  the 
H.  W .  Froviucea  of  India,  and  thnt  the  Ants 
ne  made  nse  of  to  destroy  a  neat  of  wasps  that 
may  hare  established  themselves  in  a  house. 
Id  thia  case  they  are  said  to  destroy  all  the 
waips  but  become  so  infuriated,  that  their  own 
indncriminate  attacks  are  nearly  aa  bad  na 
those  of  their  Toea.     In  gardens  they  are  most 

Eirtial  to  mango  trees,  and  also  to  Ihe  large 
ives  of  the  Jamei  Malse,  (Eugenia  malao- 
tecsis),  but  in  the  jungles  they  select  a  vast 
'  number  of  trees,  or  rather  make  no  selection 
ataU. 

,  Wormiea  longipu,  new  species.  WorJter,  length 
1-Gtk  of  an  inah  ;  in  form  exceedingly  similar 
to  the  last;  legs  Mry  long  of  a  pale  rufous 
eokiur  throughout,  tiogsd  with  dusky  on  tlii 
abdomen.  This  Ant  ia  found  ia«ll  the  forcali 
of  India  UviDg  in  holes  in  the  gronnd,  ii 
tolerably  aumeTOua  sooietiea,  and  fcbding  on 
Tegotable  aMictiona,  not  at  any  distance  from 
^  joDglei.  A  little  jsland  into  the  jungle  you 


meet  with  it.    It  is  often   found  about  bunga- 
lows and  oot-housea. 

Formiea  timida,  new  apeeie*.  Worker,  length 
9-SliH  of  an  inch  long ;  colour  dingy  rufousw 
darkeat  on  the  head,  and  tinged  with  dusky 
on  the  abdomen.  All  the  body  fxirared 
with  long  aonttered  hairs.„  Warrior,  \  an  in<^ 
long;  Female,  like  Worker,  but  aomewhat 
larger,  with  winga,  and  3  aoelli.  Jfole,  7-34tk 
of  an  ioch  long  ;  only  found  oo^the  Hnlabat 
Coast  where  it  is  ve>y  common,  liviug  ehie&y 
oil  vegetable  aecretiona.  U  haa  its  nest  undei 
ground.  It  is  rery  different  in  habit  from  tb* 
other  large  red  Ant  (P.  smaragdina)  being  noost 
timid,  aud  if  approached  or  touched,  diop{Hng 
to  the  ground  at  once  and  hiding  itself.  It 
'.  always  confine  kself  to  vegetable 
matter.  Ou  one  occasion  pigeona  attuabs  plaood 
in  a  room  on  the  floor,  were  killed  by  tbeae 
Ants,  oliiefiy  however  the  warriors. 

formiea  tIrieU,  new  speoiea.  Worker,  leogtb 
7-20th  of  aa  inch  ;  antenuK  rufous,  bead  and 
thorax  dull  greenish  black,  abagreened  ;  abdo- 
men ehiuing  glauooua  green  ;  legs  ahiuing  black, 
found  on  fLowera  in  Malabar ;  its  neat  not  eeea. 
not  very  eommon. 

FarMUM  eineraseau,  Fair.f  yV,(«r,  length 
3-8th  of  an  itich  ;  colour  doll  blot^,  except  the 
abdomen,  which  is  glaucous  green,  and  aome- 
what pubesi^nt.  Femak  J  inch  long  nearly  ; 
Male  S-lSth  inch  long;  Warrior,  i-lilh  of  art 
inch  long ;  hesd  lartre  i  antcnnte  short ;  ejra 
minute.  This  species  lives  in  the  ground  in 
small  societies.  Only  seen  in  the  Carnatie.  It 
ia  described  as  having  the  bend  fulvous,  and  a 
triangular  spot  on  the  abdomen,  but  as  it  ia 
Said  by  Fabricius  to  have  been  sent  from  Trau- 
quebar,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  Dr.  Jerdon 
haa  aeen  the  preaent  apeciesi  be  thinks  they  are 
probably  identical,  and  that  the  difference  of 
colour  ia  accidenlali  especially  at  there  are  only 
two  speciea  comman  in  the  Camatic  with 
glaucous  abdomen,  this  and  F.  rufofilsucB. 

Formica  velox,  new  species.  Worker,  lengtls 
6-24ih  inch  to  6'24th  )  leiia  long,  colour  doll 
blackiah,  with  the  abdomen  greenish  pnbeaoent. 
Very  common  in  Malabar  and  also  found  in  the 
Carnatie.  It  frequents  flowers,  especially  d^ 
lighiiiig  in  those  that  have  great  qiiantittea  of 
pollen,  such  as  the  Cuourbitscss,  Hibiaci,  &c. 
It  runs  very  speedily,  and  is  very  easilyalann* 
ed,  dropping  to  the  ground  on  being  tonclMd. 
Its  neat  not  seen. 

Fbrmiaa  nfo-glavca,  new  species.  Worker^ 
7-24th  inch  long ;  abdomen  fine  silky  glaucoas 
green ;  head,  thorax  and  legs  bright  rufous. 
Warrior,  9-24th  inch  long,  head  large  ;  coloq^ 
similar.  Found  only  in  the  Camatic  in  ain^ 
societies  living  in  holes  in  the  groqnd.  IL  19 
possibly  Fabriciua'  species  eineraicwi, 
Formica  vagani,  new  species.  Worker,  3-24tb 

«      ■     --  -0- 


AKT. 


Temaie,   3-34th  inch 
iceediogly  oommon  in 


■eh  loig,  eyea  laige 
IcBg;  ^ia  little  Ant  is 

Ike  Gamatie,  but  not  aoen  db  the  MaUbsr 
Coast.  It  takes  op  iU  quaiiera  in  any  ahetter- 
ed  (pot  in  a  houie,  nnder  a  bos,  a  Btone,  a 
bole  in  the  wall,  or  anoti  likn  placca,  and  when 
dirturbed  flits  with  great  tpeed  to  anothi 
»iUblB  apol.  Its  societj  ia  very  numerous  in 
uditidnalB  anil  there  are  many  females  and 
■■ks,  soawtiinea  with,  at  other  times  withoul, 
'ings.  It  feeds  both  on  vegetable  and  aiiimal 
tiAiUaeem  prerening  the  fonnei  like  all  the 
kae  PormicB, 

Fmmiea  oMtimilu,  new  speoies.  Warier, 
diMediogly  riinilar  to  the  last;  length,  3-24tfa 
of  an  inch,  its  odoar  ebieflyofft  shining  red- 
dish btocfc.  covered  >U  over  with  scattered 
while  hnin,  foond  frequenting  flowers  iu 
llalabar,  bat  not  sbundant. 

Arnica  fkyUopiila,  new  species.  Warier, 
l«ltth  7-48th  of  an  ineb,  eyes  small;  oolonr 
•hiai^  brown  black.  'Ihis  liltle  Ant  forms  a 
loBporaiy  neat  between  two  leaves  usually,  or 
MMetimes  in  a  head  of  flowers ;  it  lives  in 
snail  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  on  vegelablt 


tew  species.  Worker,  length 
•st  l-ISth  ineb  ;  sntennse,  legs  and  abdomen 
pakwhitj  brown.  This  very  minute  species 
is  fosnd  in  all  parLs  of  India  aul  is  Teiy 
sbundant  in  Mysore  ;  from  its  veiy  smalt 
■Be  it  ia  noticed  with  difficulty.  It  feeds  on 
iowen  and  regetsble  aecretions. 
2adly.  With  spines  on  the  thorax. 
Fanaea  indifieattt,  new  species.  Worker, 
5-S4tli  of  an  inch  lonx ;  bead  and  abdomen 
nfoos,  ^BtKX  dark  glossy  brown-  Female, 
l-M  End  Vntgi  wingless.  This  Ant  mnkea  a 
nsaQ  vest  about  ^  inch,  or  rslber  more,  in 
HiiMster,  cf  gome  papyraceous  material,  which 
it  fan  OB  a  leaf.  Each  contains  one  female 
and  S  «  10  wsrkers.  It  ia  very  rare,  and  only 
■an  B  ICaUbu. 

ibwe«  ^Imeola,  new  species.  Worker, 
9-tS6i  ineh  teng  ;  abdomen  short,  oval,  colour 
jMbfadc,  abdomen  shining  glaneoos  green. 
*ri*r,  9-Mtb  inch  long,  wingless.  This  Ant 
lil  Ae  aanu  habits  as  tlie  last,  but  is  not  found 
Wqpt  ia  tbe  jungles.  It  appears  very  closely 
JBM  to  T'  iaaUla  of  Latreifle  from  India,  snd 
other  species  said  to  be  from  South- 
;  and  asaome  of  there  siajrbe  found  in 
■  brief  description  of  them  it  tsken  from 
,'a  work  on  Hymenoplera,  vis. 
aM^pwow,  Lati.  Body  btaok,  cov or- 
is nlky  yellowish  down,  e«pe4^ly  on 
Iraglh  7  2-ajd  lines  (French) ; 

kmatti«.  Lair.    Black,  finely  sha- 
nd  aUghtly  bairy,  length  4  tinei.  Hab. 


ANTELOPE. 

JiH-siiea  rvhcm*,  Latr.  Eiceedingly  like  the 
last  [F.  kailata.),  difiers  in  the  following  points 
— body  covered  with  silky,  golden,  sbining 
down,  with  a  few  larger  haira ;  Jength  4  tinea. 
From  Sonthern  Asia. 

Mrmiea  Avmon,  Latr.  Tery  like  the  two 
last,  body  black,  striated,'  with  a  few  hairs; 
thorax  asby ;  abdomen  covered  with  a  siUcy 
Rolden  down— length  2  I-5[b  lines.  Prom 
Southern  Asia. 

Formica  earhtata,  Fabr.  Head  rounded, 
black ;  thorax  black, 'divided  into  three  by  two 
deep  transverse  lines ;  length  P  of  medium  siee. 
Southern  Asia. — Dr.  Jerdon  in  MadroM  hit. 
Soe.  JowrM.  Teunent'eShOtAetoftiieNat.  Hiet. 
of  Clayton,  p.  420. 

ANTAKA,  in  the  hindu  religion,  an  attribnto 
of  Yama  or  DharMa-riijah,  in  the  character  of 
the  destroyer.  Bee  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii.  In- 
BcriptionB  353.  Yams. 

ANTAHA  TAMARA.  eotftfwaby.  This 
name  is  applied  to  any  floating,  large-leaved 
water-plant,  as  the  Villarsia  Indion.  F«»t, — 
UenyRnthes  Ind.  L,—R.  i.  4*0. — Rieede  xi. 
es.  Pictia  stratiotes,  L. 

ANT4EA  VALLI  TIGE.  Tel.  eoSff 
•t  0  klC,    Cassyta  flliformia,  L. 

ANt  EATER,  Enqlisb. 

Lay. 


Badjsr-Wts.. 

Bbho. 

Ksnis        ... 

Ant  Batar_. 

.  Eho. 

TaDggUin  ... 

Huis        ...        . 

Tsiang.«iling 

Sealj  Ant  Bator 

Psng-giling 

Pangolin  ... 

■      » 

Arialw       ... 

Tbl. 

The  Pangolin  of  India  belonging  to  (he 
Edentata,  gets  its  Indian  niime  from  its  Halsy 
designation.  Tbe  genus  is  common  to  Africa 
and  Sonth  Eaetem  Asia,  and  in  India  is  not 
rsre,  though  from  their  habit  of  appearing 
sbrosd  after  snnset  they  an  not  often  aeeil. 
Manu  Javaniea  of  Desmsrest  inhabiU  tbo 
Malayan  Peninsula,  Ponsng,  Borneo,  Java, 
M.  crassicsudata  of  Tickell  (the  H.  penta- 
dactyla  of  LinnKus,  the  M.  Maeroura  of 
Uemarest)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  but 
also  in  the  tower  part  of  the  Himalayas.  This 
species  ha;  been  known  ever  sinse  the  etpedi- 
tion  of  Alexsnder  the  Groat  and  ia  mentioned 
by  .ffilisn  mider  the  name  farran. — IfeWt 
Ellui.  Offilvie,  Cantor  i»  India*  JoumaU  (/ 
Saenet- 

ANTELOPE.  This  is  alike  a  soientific  and 
a  popular  term,  the  ordinary  application  of  it, 
however,  by  the  English  in  Indie,  being  to  the 
Antelope  cerviorprs  of  Pallas.  Mr.  Bljth  statea 
that  the  little  Antelopes  from  Abyssinia,  are 
nearly  alliad  to  the  Tragelaphi  of  Ham.  Smith 
of  Africa  (or  Ibe  Boichbok  Otub  oi  Harnesaed 
„    ... ,^,.^ 


ANT£LOP£. 

Aotelope  and  Ikeir  congenen)  and  tbe  firmer 
,  be&r  exacUjr  the  eama  relatiOD  to  the  ^ilgbtii 
of  India  which  the  latter  do  to  the  Kudus 
(Slrepeiceroi)  of  Africa.  The  ringed  mprkioga 
of  the  feet  occur  throughout  the  whole  seriet 
more  or  leu  distinctly,  and  the  postrnor  horna 
'  of  Tetraceros  resemble  those  of  Portax  or  the 
Nilghai,  and,  as  in  the  latter,  frequei^Uy  recliLie 
backward  in  captive- reared  indivKiualB  instead 
■of  taking  the  normal  curM  upward.  The 
females  of  ell  are  hornlesa,  and  Mr.  BIyth 
.  doubts  if  there  be  any  good  gent-rie  cbaracter 
to  distinguish  the  feinalea  of  Telraoeroa  from 
.those  of  TngelaphuB,  tliough  the  lutter  ar« 
somewhat  beavier  and  more  Hog-Deer- like  in 
.form,  espedally  the  Boachbok  of  the  Cape. 
Both  groups  are  monogamous,  aod  they  closely 
assimilate  in  habits,  nianners  and  gait. 

The  A;itelopeB  belong  to  the  Order  Vnnu- 
lata  of  Mammalia,  Trilie  Buminaotia,  the  fami- 
ly, Bovidffi,  which  Includes  anielopeG,  jfoata 
Slid  cattle,  and  the  aub-family  antilopiuffl  or 
-•utelopes  propel. 

These  may  be  briefly  noticed  thus : — 

Famlg  Bo7iD£,  Aaielopes,  goats  and  cattle. 

Sub-f&mily  AnlilopioiB,  wliich  has  7  genera 
and  10  species,  viz  :  Poriaxpiclw,  the  Nilghai. 
This  has  received  several  generic  and  specific 
names  from  Naloralists,  and  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  India  have  a  difterent  name  fiiT  it,  but 
to  the  British  it  is  known  all  over  India,  as  the 
Nylghau  or  blue-cow.  It  is  met  with  Ihrough- 
.out  India,  though  rare  in  the  extreme  north 
.and  sooth. 

Tetrucerot  quiulrieaniii,\.he  foi^r-horued Ante- 
lope, the  Cbikkara  or  jnngli  bahtij  is  found  in 
'many  parts  of  India,  but  doe*  not  extend  to 
Oeylon,  nor  to  the  raUey  of  the  Ganges  nor 
Burmah. 

Jntilope  bhaoarliea,  the  well-known  Ham 
of  all  IndiaistheAntilopeCeivicapraof  Pnllaa, 
It  is  kaown  to  every  person  who  has  travelled 
.in  India.  Of  iheae,  in  some  parts  of  India,  there 
were  many  thousands  to  be  seen  at  times,  on . 
the  open  plains,  but  rail-roads  sod  culiivatiou 
have  given  faoilities  for  their  destruction,  snd 
they  have  become  greatly  fewer.  OaiellaSimedii, 
1h«  Bavine  deer,  or  goat  antelope  of  all  India, 
is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists  : 
the  QatUla  mi-guitvrota  is  found  in  Baluchis- 
tan and  to  its  west  and  north  through  the 
Fanjab  and  Persia,  but  tha  Qatella  dcreas,  is 
confined  to  Arabia. 

The  Chiru  of  Thibet,  the  Kemai  BodgKnii  is 
-the  Kemas  of  .£olian  and  is  known  lo  many 
from  the  remarkable  appearance  which  its  horns 
present  both  of  them  growing  so  close  aa  often 
io  Quite  and  form  but  one  horn. 

The  Proeaprapiotieandatiu  and  P.gutlurota, 
^are  both  of  Central  Asia,  China  and  Thibet,  as 
■Iso  is  tiu  Stiga  ijUelope,  Uie  Saiga  farlariea. 


ANTHEBICUV. 

Mf.Sljia'iB^erttlBiT.  BeeAntilo[v.Bovtd(e  : 
CervidK:  Moicbidte:  Pantholops  ;  l^ocapra  : 
Gazeila  i  Tragops :  Tetracerufe  ;  Uapriodmid  : 
Nemorbedus :  Aloepfaalus  :  and  ForUi. 

ANT£iVt  a  district  in  the  island  of  Banka, 
containing  the  richest  of  the  tin  mines ;  Sea 
Tin.— Cvc.  of  India,  Supp.  ii. 

ANl'KUVKD,  the  Uo-eb,  or  MesopotnHiia 
of  the  Jumna  and  Qnngea.  The  town  waa 
burned  by  Jfsani.-^Tod't  RnjuKhan,  Vol.  i. 

ANTHKLIA.  This  phenoineiion  is  com- 
mon in  the  Khatia  Hilts  and  in  Ceylon.  Sir  J. 
E.  Teiinai.t  mentions  thnt  at  early  raorninp" 
when  the  light  is  intense  and  the  abadowa  pro- 
portionally dark — when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon  and  the  shadow  of  a  prraon  is  thrown 
on  the  dewy  grasB— each"  particle  furnisheB  a 
double  reflection  from  its  concave  and  convex 
surfacea,  and  the  Bpeotator  tecs  the  ahadow  of 
bis  own  head  aurrounded  by  a  hahiaB  vivid  as 
if  radiated  from  diamonds. — Sir  J.  B.  Temnant'a 
Ceylon.  Eo-krr. 

ANTHEMIS  MyaOEENSIS.HEiB.  Sth. 
of  Guizotia  Oloifera. 

ANTHEMI8  NOBILIS,  linn. 

Atnamus    AhiB.    Noble  Chamomile.  Eno. 

Oaboonuj 

Okh-hywan . 
Tuffsh-ul-Ms 
aubak-nl-bukir. 
EI-cIik-1-mirza   , 

Chamomile Eiio.    Chamomelum  Lat 

Camomile...       ...      „       Baboona-ea.,  pKHa.' 

Common  ChsmomUo.  „      CLamaindoo-pot...  tXm. 

The  flowers  of  this  native  of  Europe  and 
Persia  are  met  with  in  ell  the  Indian  baura 
It  IS  largely  used  in  the  infusions  or  kbi». 
sanda  and  is  a  simple  bitter  Utmo.—O' Skamoi- 
ntuj,  413.   faring.    Bombay  FrodtuU.   Royle 

ANTHEMIS  PYfiETHEUM.    fl.  KtMi! 
Anacyolna  p 
Akarakara.  Brno.  HiHD. 


the  plant. 

.     ...    Ab 
the  flciwei 


Akirakaram       ...Hwo. 

Pellitory     Eho. 

Indian  Pellitory...      ,, 
This 


Jjrethrum,  D-  C. 
Indian  fever  * 
Fjrethion 


..P««Jt 


JiSI 


native  of  the  South  of  Prance  anjl 
BarbBry,  but  its  roots  are  largely  imported  intd 
India  where  they  are  used  in  medicine  nnd  mm. 
an  ingredient  in  certain  Bnuifs.  Ab  a  maHticaforv 
it  is  need  largely  in  toothache  and  it  ettectuani* 
cured  two  ctMrt  of  spontaneous  salivation,  biS 
ft  is  need  aa  an  external  as  well  aa  an  iDlernal 
stimulant  and  sialogdgue.  I>OBe  one  to  tW4 
ounces  in  infusion.  Price  12  annas  per  lb  — 
VegtttaU  Ki«gAm,  455.  (yaiamalue-*,  *i  3a 
418.  Cat.  Ex.  p.  8.  ■■ 

ANTHEKlCUAf,  a  genns  of  the  Lilisw^j 
aome  of  which,  as  the  A.  annuum,  are  cuttivatod 
as  flowering  plants.  Voigt  enumetst«s  Ifl 
species,  A.  canalicalatnm,  exariatoot ;  filiMluig| 


tofOu :  gnmlmfolium  .-  gJaacum  :  Lilingo  -. 
XififcRM :  NimmoDiL ;  phjgoided  ;  ramoaum, 
■MohtuBi  tabeiOMim ;  veapertinum  :  Ma  grosv- 
if  (tMftivated,  prijicipall;  brought  hota  the 
fan  PliilaD)[iam. 

1HTHEK(EA     MTLITTA^     Brnry.     The 
Tweh  lilk  moih   of  Cej]r,u,   feeda  on 
fauMli*  eiUppii  and  Falma  (Thrnti. 

INTHISTIHIA,  ageDus  of  grames  of  the 
Kin  PlntcaceK.  Voigt  names  four  apeciea, 
ohU,  ketoDeliUi :  iKityiUchia  and  aexiideiis, 
L  aliitt  growa  abnndaatlj  in  the  Uoncaiia, 
•tare  it  ii  largely  converted  into  hsy  for 
law-  Ht.  Maaon  noticed  in  the  EaTea  jungles 
1  Uq;e  giaae  of  ibis  genus,  with  lax  panicles 
mt  nrj  long  swds. — Matom.     Voigt. 

iSTHlSTIHIA  ANATHEBA. 
CbioaeiU,  Himd.  |  JyotUhmati,  Uihd. 

Ibrooti  are  liuniuoua  in  the  nvi,t.—UooktT. 

ASTilOOONIUM  ORACILE.  WaU.  One 
tf  tke  Orchiieeie,  growing  in  Nepal  and  the 
Iktft  DouDtaios,  with  largish  blood  culonred 
Vm%. 

4.NTH0ZOA,  a  aatural  order  of  polype 
iml  «ilhiii  the  tropica.  Tlio  Corallium 
nlmn  of  Lmiarck,  tlie  red  ooral  of  commerce 
anbtiiiHii  from. this  order,  and  the  eoral  ia 
Aeuiiar  tlie  polypodium. 

iHTlia.iCII'E  COAL  occurs  at  Dsntinna- 

£<  It  IS  alto  Called  blind  coal  beeauaa  it 
^^vilboiit  Same  ;  and  glanoe  coal,  from  iti 
■•».  See  Coal. 

l»rBH0DACTTLI8  SPINOSA,  Porbk. 
op.rihrianua  odorotissimuB. — iuut. 

UfflBOPOPHAGI.  the  eiistenoe  of  such 
MtiiavD  to  ancient  writers  but  latterly  dii- 
*^^  ^^J  "'^  mentioned  in  Mandeniile't 
^b,  as,  and  as  living  iu  Sumatra,  can- 
*!*  irouring  human  flesh,  {ytnderton, 
^^toSunulra,  22i.)  and  their  existence 
■"  loBget  doubted.  Their  prototypes,  the 
"•Ottot  Seric»  or  the  Altai,  {Htrod.  i. 
2^'»-  99.  IV.  S5.)  andtl..;  Indian  Padei. 
•  art  eittl  them  in  barbarity.  The  "  Agbor- 
•Uw  Aghori  are  a  class  of  people  who  fro- 
S^tfce  gbata  at  Benarc a,  though  they  ate  occa- 
^^Hj  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  and 
5*  "«  met  with  even  in  Assam.  The;  are 
Mgf  padeed,  the  aimililude  of  the  word  to 
■gWe  ti  BDliceable),  and  affect  a  practical 
J*">pkr,  which  diabelleveh  in  the  eiisteDce 
J^^  mfference  between  things,  and  Baser ts 
••ul  daliiictioDl  depend  on  the  imagination. 
^*f'»  »  kick  ia  as  Immateiial  to  them  as  a 
■J"^-  They  go  about  in  purii  uatiiraliiiu, 
*ni  fufj^  human  skull  in  theh  hands  (of 
?•  thg  bad  pieTiously  eaten  the  putrid 
■Jj^  afterwarda  scraped  out  the  brain  and 
y^wthar  fingen},  into  which  ia  poured 
g~**''J  fa  giten  them  to  drink,  and  to  tbia 
■v  pfead  t«  be  iodiifcicot  irhether  it  be 
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ardent  spirits  or  milk  or  fool  water.  For  food 
Ihey  take  the  first  thing  which  offers,  whether 
it  be  a  putrid  corpse,  oooked  food,  or  ordure. 
With  matted  hair,  blood  red  eyes,  and  body 
covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  the  Aghorl  is  an 
object  of  terror  md  disgust.  He  looks  like  a 
wolf,  ready  to  destroy  and  r]ien  devour  his  prey, 
rather  Uisn  a  human  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  Iheee  wretches  with  veneraiion, 
and  none  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  worst  of  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  trooblesome  inhabitants  of  Benarea, 
Hud  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity  whiftb 
has  not,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  been  laid 
hi  their  charge.  One  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
dramatiati,  "Bhava  Bhutt,  who  Houc iahed  in  th« 
eighth  centuty,  in  hia  drama  of  Malaii  a/tU 
Uadhavu,  baa  mnde  powerful  use  of  the  Aghoii 
in  a  acene  in  the  T.mple  of  Chamunda,  where 
tlia  heroine  of  the  pUy  ia  decoyed  in  order  to  ba 
sacrificed  to  the  dread  i^ddeaa  Chamunda  or 
Kali.  Tho  disciple  of  '  AghorsQbanii,'  the 
bifth  piieet  who  is  to  perform  the  horrible  rite, 
tjy  name  '  Kalapa  Knndaia,'  is  interrupted  in 
hia  invocatioH  to  Chamuoda  by  the  hero  Jfah- 
dava,  who  thus  describes  the  acene  ; — 'Aat  V. 
team  1,  H.  B.  Fri'bcn'x  TrtmAai\im.  ' 

Nov  wkks  the  terron  of  the  plsoc,  beaet 
With  otawdiog  aod  maligaaDt  fieocb.  The  Sirne* 
From  iuoeral  mtea  soarce  lend  their  sullen  light. 
Clogged  with  their  Heshly  prey,  to  djaiiiuata 
The  fesrful  gloom  that  hems  them  round. 
Well,  be  it  BO.     I  Mek,  and  must  sddren  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Howthenoue 

High,  BhriJl,  and  indietioct,  of  chattering  sprites, 
CommunjcsHre,  fiUi  the  charnel  gnniad  • 
Strange  forms  like  foles  flit  along  blie  sky- 
Prom  the  red  b^ir  of  their  lank  bodies  darts 
lie  meteor  blaze  or  troii^  their  mouths  that  atretch 
From  ear  to  oar,  thickset  with  numerous  twias 
Or  eras,  or  bearde,  or  brows,  the  radiaoco  Bt«»ms 
And  DOW  I  see  the  gobiin  host ;  eaob  sSalki 
Oti  legs  like  palm-treea  ;  «  gauat  akeletoi., 
Whose  fleshless  bonesare  bound  by  (.tartina -in.™.. 

i«a  .™o,  «.rf  i.  btok  .„,i  .kri,.M  A?"™- 

Like  tall  nod  withersd  trees  by  lightniDg  soathed    ' 
"Vbey  move,  and  u  Mnidat  their  i^ms  trunks    ' 
Wie  mightj  aaipmt  oarU-so  in  each  month 
Wide  yawning,  [oils  the  vast  blood-drippioH  tooana 
TTiey  mark  my  ooming,  and  the  haUeKwed  moT»ei 
rails  to  the  howhng  wolf— and  now  they  fly. 

The  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Aghori  priesthood  ia  thua  proved  to  hare  eiial-' 
ed  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless  refftts 
to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites  which' 
belonged  to  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  In- 
dia  antecedent  to  the  Aryan-Hindoo  invasion 
and  conquest  of  tho  country.  It  might,  be 
Buppoaed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant,  and- 
disgusting  customs  aa  are  now  practiced  by  tho 
Agbon  might  be  aummarity  auppressed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Penal  Code  of  India.  ' 
1*  ^'  ^'^  o/^n<fca  :  a  Sariuof  photogra- 
pKvc  Ilhutnalimt,  mtk  DtKriplivt  Ittitr-pnm 


ANTIlBIS  IHNOXIA. 

of  ike  Race*  and  Tribe*  of  HindKMtan.  Origitt- 
ally  prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment  of  Indin,  end  reproduced  by  Order  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  EditeiJ  by 
3-  Forbes  Watioii  end  John  Willinni  Knye. 
Vols.  I.  end  II.  (Allen.)  Quoted  in  Friend 
of  India,  18B8.  (/rfyrfeu,  Atiaiie  EeituTChet, 
IX.  203)  at.  Joh*'t  Indian  Arehipelago  i,  20. 
See  Aghora,  Akhorii. 

ANTIALCIDA3,  one  of  the  Greek  succes- 
■ore  to  a  part  of  Alexander't  kingdom.  Antiel- 
cidas  lucceedetl  Lyaiai  in  the  Paramiftids,  about 
B.  C.  150  also  iQ  Nyaa.  Sea  Cyc.  of  India, 
Sup.  ii ;  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ANTIARI3.  Of  this  genua  of  treea,  there 
are  aii  or  WTen  species  recognized,  (1)  the 
A.  toxicarta,  Lesch.,  the  genuine  Upas  tree  of 
Jara  :  (3)  the  A.  iniioxia,  Bi.  :  and  A-  macro- 
phylla,  R.  Br.  A.  fourth  species  to  which 
no  name  has  been  applied  (ramia  foliis-que 
iitrinqne  vetutinis)  is  oultiiated  in  the  Kew 
Oardens :  the  A.  SaccMora,  Date,  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Peninaular  Indin  ia  a  fifth  : 
iDe  sixth  ia  the  A.  Zeylanica,  n>wait»s,  of 
Oylon  which  like  A.  Saooidora,  yields  sack*  ; 
but  this  author  now  refers  it  to  A.  innoxta, 
Blume,  Biid  a  serailh  is-A.  Beniietti,  See- i 
man,  the  Ma-nni  or  Ma-»Q-ni,  Tags,  of  the 
Tonga  Islands- all  are  ireea  of  greai  height. 
The  rice  sack  of  the  Cooroombar  of  the 
^Vyrisad  forests  ia  made  from  A.  laccidora.  He 
cuts  a  branch  of  the  size  neeiled ;  beats  the 
bark  all  round  on  the  outside,  until  the  reticu- 
l«ted  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  give  way,  and 
then  the  bark  ia  drawii  off  eutire.  the  outer  bark 
rubbed  away  and  if  a  piece  of  the  wood  have 
not  been  left  the  inner  batk  at  the  bottom  is 
Bewed  with  thread  made  of  the  Pimelia  which 
completes  the  process.  The  tree  is  very  com- 
mon and  of  gigantic  size,  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  good  and  the  fibre  wliioli  is  strong  and 
could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  at  a 
cheap  rate  may  prove  of  some  commerciiil 
»aloe.— M).  53,  Vol.  9,  Am.  Mag.  Nat.  HUl. 
—Sog'i  Vegetable  Kingdom,  t&.—O' SkaKgh^ 
jtM*}',  S82.    niKitto'*AiHm.]>^.  2^3^^- J».  263. 

AHTIAEIS  INNOXIA,  Blame,  Rumphius, 
i.  p.  172,  t.  5*. 

A.  Saoeidora,  Dalz.  Hook,  Joum  of  Bot.  iii. 
(1861)  p.  232i  Wight.  Ic.  1. 1958. 

A.  tozicaria,  Hook.  Comp.  to  Bot.  Meg.  i  p. 
311,  t  17. 

Leparandra  aacmdon,  Nimmo,  Planta  of 
Bombay,  p.  103. 

A.  t(wi«M't«,ljeBob.,  varietas)— e.  p.  2,231. 

Jsggnri CAif. 

E»rw»t  ... , 

Juktrae  I     Em. 

.    (HiaDdAl HiKD. 

■Taggiiri    ...     ...    Hjlhr. 

'  A  tlat^lr  f<"«*t  tfM  not  unoommon 


Earwrt Mahb* 

A  r»ya-»n  gely . . .  SI*L«iL' 

Riti-gaH SnTOH* 

NeUTilmuun    ...Tah. 


.  ANTIDBSKA. 

drier  ports  of  Ceylon,  indigeuoua  on  the  west 
side  of  India,  in  the  ravines  at  Kandalla  and  in 
the  jungles  near  Coorg,  and  very  etmmoii 
and  tlie  most  gigantio  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
Wynaad  jungles.  The  wood  i*  not  much  uMd, 
but  the  oooramboor  baga  or  aacki  are  made 
from  the  liber  or  inner  bark  by  a  very  aimpte 
proceai.  A  brancli  is  cut,  corresponding  to 
the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  wanted. 
It  is  aoaked  a  little,  and  then  l)eaten  with 
cluba  uniil  the  inner  bark  separates  from  tbe 
wood.  This  done,  the  sack,  formed  of  the 
bark,  ia  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  down 
until  the  wood  is  aawn  off,  with  tha  exception 
of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sack,  and  which  is  carefully  left  untouched. 
These  sacks  are  iu  general  use  among  Ihe  vil- 
lagers for  carrying  rice,  and  are  sold  for  about 
6  Annas  each.  The  Singtialese  sew  tip  ose 
end  of  the  bark  for  a  sack.  Royle'i,  Fib. 
n  page  843,  Mr.  Meleor,  im  U.  K.  J .  R. 
ThmaUe't    Jh.  Pi.  Zeylame,  p.  Ii3. 

ANTIAE18  TOXICAHIA.     Lttcken. 
Ipo  toxioarit^  Penoon. 
The  DpM  tree  of  Java.  Bao.  ]  Anchtr  ..  Halat.  Jat. 
Bins    _.BoRxeo.  1  Antiar „ 

k  tree  of  Java  often  orer  100  feet  in 
height  and  its  juice  is  one  source  of  the  half 
fabnlona  Upas  poison.  The  poisonoua  aap 
ftows  freely  from  the  bark  when  tapped.  The 
Upat  Mtiar  poison  is  prepared  from  it  in  an 
eartheu  vessel ;  the  juice  ia  mixed  with  the  aeod 
of  the  Capsicum  fruteacens,  and  various  aro- 
matics.  The  poison  at  first  acts  as  a  purgative 
and  emetic,  then  as  a  narcotic,  causiajc  death 
by  violent  fits  of  tetanic  convulsions.  But  ita 
virulence  is  less  than  tlic  poison  of  the  cobra. 
The  people  however  are  much  impressed  with  its 
power.  The  tree  has  a  fine  appeHrnuce.  A  speci- 
men at  Borneo  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  with  a 
fine  stem,  and  a  bark  of  a  very  white  oolour  :  and 
tbe  stem  was  supported  at  its  base  by  buttress- 
ea,  so  common  to  the  treea  of  tropical  junglea. 
With  this  tree  before  them,  which  was  aur- 
rounded  by  their  graves,  they  neverthelwa  told. 
Mr;  Low  that  it  was  impoaaible  to  go  under  it 
without  dying,  Hor^eld  Bataviam  Iramr. 
action*  {Vol.  vti.) — Zov'f  Sarawak,  p.  63. 
Vegetable  Kingdom  680.  O'Siaugkiuuf,  p.  679. 
Cram/Krd'*  Dictionary,  442. 

ANTICHRIST.  The  mahomedans  belien 
in  Antichrist  whom  they  term  Al-DarjaJ. 

ANtlDESMA,  a  genus  of  planta  belonginK 
to  the  natural  order  ^BliHaginacete,  into  wbit^ 
aeveral  apedes  of  stilago  of  Liunseus  have  been 
brought-  A.  lanoeolana,  is  a  shrubby  plant  oC 
Chittagong,  and  Ceylon,  up  to  1,600  ^t :  A. 
Ifoiitanum  a  middle  sized  tree  from  3,000  to 
0,000  feel  in  Ceylon. — Boiib.  Hi.  750.  HTuo. 
Eh.  pi.  Zefl.pl  289.  Wixht,  in  Jeone*,  givck 
figuica  of  A-  acuminata,  1991 ;  Buniaa,  819^ 
}84  ^         "^^  ^ 


INTIDESMA  DIANDROK. 

Inceoluis,  7<S :  panienlnta,  8S0;  tomentosa, 
7(7-8. 

ANTIDESHA  ACIDA.  Umh. 
Poolchi  pullum,  Tah. 

IlisKidfruitiseateabylhecoromon  people- 
nelnsftTowt  in  the  woods. — jliMlie,p-  331. 

AimDESMA  ALEXITBEIA.     iw". 
Hall  tali  muam Ttu. 

Atmill  but  Trry  handsome  tree,  common 
mogb  in  tlie  juugle  at  Coimbatoie,  in 
fanU  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India  ;  il  affects 
Rtkr  the  skirts  of  coUivated  land,  and  never 
laAa  s  aiie  fit  for  purposes  of  carpentry'  Its 
Imtm  ue  used  in  decoction  in  snake  bites. 
Tit  Bart. 
Vaihm  t>lle  patUj Tax. 

?nni  the  nar  or  tough  itringjr  fibres  of  this 
Uak,  the  iufaabitants  of  TraT&DOon  make  ropes. 

Tie  Fruit. 
Sdlk*  Tali  pallain  ..TaH.  |  NiiliT&li...HoBT.  Mal. 

Is  I  pleasant  taaled,  reddish  coloured  fruit, 
wd  lo  be  prised,  on  the  Malabar  coast  for 
itt<!tioUBgqnaliliea.-~-^iMJw,  p.  1S3  §•  229. 
Vfgitak  Kingdom,  683.  Dr».  Giimn  and 
Wigkl.  Soib.  iii.  758. 

^TIDEBMA  ALKXITESIUH,  Spraiff,  is 
B^  of  Aotideemn  bunias. 

AHTIDBSMA  BUNIA3,  Bpr-,  Sjst.  Veg. 
L^S^«;  Wight,  let.  61». 

i.  JhxiferiaAAaa  (partim). 

J.  cMHtvM,  TuL  i.  c.  p.  190. 

J.ter!tmadum,  Tul.  1-  c.  p.  189. 

Mmi  Smhu,  Liun.  ;  Rnib.  TI.  lod.  iH.  p. 
H6;Kheed.  Hort.  Ual.  IV.  t.  Ml.— o.  p.  660. 
P«J 

AiijsnnuQ  ..  Halat.  I  Eara-WiUftSMS... Singh. 
»«ia_    ...Haleal.     Ksbilk...       „         „ 

IUNnUMM«ffi...TAM.  j        . 

^fn^finiwiog  middle  sized  branchy  (ree 
"Mw  in  Cejlon  up  to  S.OOO  feet  above  the 
a^  rise  on  tba  CororoBudel  and  Malebnr  sides 
if  Ika  Veninsula  of  Inriia,  and  found  in  Assam 
*li  in  NepaL  It  attains  ivther  a  Inrge  size 
ia  -tstaB  with  a  girth  of  twehe  or  foarieen 
Mki,  but  the  wood  by  immersion  in  water, 
hnms  keary  and  black  as  iron.  The  bark 
bVMlfor  making  npas.  .  Its  leaves  are  acid 
■i  tiapharetio,  are  used  as  decoction  in  snake 
t^a«d  when  yonng  are  boiied  with  pot 
kaWtike  sorrel,  and  employed  in  sypbiUtio 
OikKia— »(9U  Flamtt.  7tffrtabU  Ki»gioat, 
(»•  Soxi,  iii.  758.  Xkx.  A.  pi.  Ztyl.  p.  289, 
ABFIDESHA  DUNDBUU. 

SiUago  diandm,     Wilid*. 
PeHk-gonwodoo . . .  Sno  n: 
Ail  tree  growa  on  the  Northern   Circar 
Mrtrins  and  in  Tnvancore :  ita  wood  serves 
*nriou  naei.— A?z(,  Hi.  759, 


ANT1DE8MA  PANICULATA,  Soti.  iii. 
770. 

Kyet-tbn-hen    ...  Bush.  I  By^t-im '   Bnnx. 

Kboudi  Jam      ...  Bbho.  |  Boo-ambiUa-gMB.-SiKaB. 

This  il  &  low  famous  tree  commoa  in  Ceylon, 
np  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  light 
ash  coloured  bark.  It  is  common  in  Bengal 
jun^tles  and  is  round  in  tbe  liaogoon,  Pegu, 
Tonghoo  and  TLarswaddy  forests.  On  the  same 
plant  are  notcbed,  round  and  pointed  leaves  and 
it  flowers  in  April  and  in  July  and  bears  a  red 
sour  fruit,  resembling  tbe  barberry.  It  fur- 
nishes a  small  crooked  timber,  of  a  close  grnin, 
with  tbe  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  adapted  to 
cabinet  making. :— Dr.  Mason.  Dr.  McCUlland. 

ANT1DE8MA  PUBESCBNS,  Roxb.  iii. 
770. 

jBi-i«inEatt»ia.MAUAL.  |  PoUari    ...    —    ...Tel. 
JeramKottam..       ,,        |  FoUai      

Jatup&laseru...        Tul.  [ 

Tills  araHll  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Circara,  its  bark  is' need  for  making  ropes-  Ti-e 
Itcrriea  are  eaten  by  the   natives. 

ANTIDBSMA  ZEYLANICUM,  Lah. 

A.  Alexiteria,  LiSR.  (partim) ;  Bubh. 
Heen  Ambilla  gaEa...&EiDK. 
Common   in    the   hotter    parts   of  Ceylon, 
celebrated  for   its    alexiptiarraic   propertica.— ■ 
n».  Sn.  pi.  Zeyl.  p,  289.  Veff.  Kingdom,  683- 

ANTIGO.SUS,  B.  C.  305  Selencus  Hioa- 
tnr  gained  a  great  victory  ov«  Niconor  a 
lieutenant  of  Autigonns,  Seleucus  B.  C.  302 
crossed  the  Indus  to  make  WBranChandragupta, 
but  making  a  baaty  peace  he  turned  on  Anti- 
gonuB  whom  he  drove  into  Plirjgia,  where  ha 
was  defeated  and  slain  B.  C.  301.  The  name 
of  AntigODus  appears  i»  the  edicts  oF  Asoka, 
on  the  rock  temples.  See  Bnddlia.  Inscrip- 
tions, p,  3S6.     Kabul,  p.  4^6. 

ANTILOPR,  a  genus  of  mammals  all  of 
them  iti  a  wild  state,  some  species  gregarious 
and  polygamic  others  purely  monoitamic,  some 
ol  them  live  on  greet  plains,  and  others  in 
forests  ;  tfaey  nre  objects  of  the  chase,  their  Heah 
is  used  as  food  and  their  skins  and  horns  are 
articles  of  trade  and  commerce  and  ornament. 
Their  colours  and  iha  forms  of  their  horns  vary 
greatly  with  age  and  aeesons  of  the  year. 
Soologists  have  referred  the  species  to  one  genos 
or  other  of  the  Antilope  family  of  ruminants, 
the  Antilopem,— and  Antelope  is  the  popular 
name  for  many  animals  of  a  somewhat  similar 
form,  whom,  however,  zoologists  class  different- 
ly. The  Japanese  goat  .\ntelope  is  the  cervns. 
erispa.  The  Antilope  bubalus  and  A.  mficollis 
of  northern  and  eaetern  Africa,  are  tho 
Alcepbalus  bubalus  and  the  Oazella  luficollia : 
5  -         .. -.-.  -  ^^.^ 


AKTILOPB  CBilVlCAFltA. 

the  AnlilopQ  dqrua  i»  the  Guelta  donas — Ihf 
A.  gutturoM,  is  tbe  Proeapre  guttiirosa  ;  ihe 
A.  picla  «f  PhIIhs  is  a  ForfHX  ;  The  Sumatrtni 
Antelope  ia  the  Capricornis  SomatrenBi*,  Hn>t 
the  A-  Siibf^ntluroBR  is  a  Grfzelk.  With  auch 
Ahanites  from  one  irenua  to  nnother,  Ihe  con- 
fuainn  of  popular  wit^  acientifle  names  is  great, 
bnt  the  following  are  commonly  recognisrd. 
ANTILOPE  ARABICA.  Hbmpbich. 
A.  Bennettii,  Syiei, 

Duilari Cas.    ChUiira DEan. 

Tiaka ,,      Poniaot  tbi>  Rsnri 

Undari „  u  the  Book. 

The  Indian  Qaaalle  Exo.  Ctuui  „  »,  ths  Doe 
The  ArebUn      „  „       Dabi^  of  Yemen. 

The  Oazelle  of  Arabia  aboiindaintheiBlanda 
of  Ihe  Red  Sea,  paiiicularly  in  Dhalak  nnd  op 
the  western  ahoce  about  Mbwowr  and  nit 
-Along  Hh  Abysainian  coast.  U  abounrie  in 
the  Indian  peuiuauld,  in  ibe  VHlleys  <■( 
the  sandxone  roi'inaiion  and  generally  Bmoiig 
the  jiingloa  of  tlie  red  aoil  to  tl>e  eoat- 
ward  of  the  souther"  Unhratta  counlrv,  in 
email  herds  of  8,  5,  6  tir  wore,  bat  commonly 
a  buck  with  two  doea.  The  Gazelle  of  Hauraii 
and  Syria  are  probably  the  snme.  The  Uabi 
^^  w   the    same  as   the  Hebrew    word  in 

Vcuteronnray  XIV,  5,  translated  the  Uoe,  and 
is  tlie  Gazelle  of  the  Arabian  poets  who  say 
\jy^  f  Ji  ttj";  y*- 1  "  The  eyes  of  the  Dabi 
are  th«  most  beautiful  of  all."  The  ordinary 
hnghi  u  ab'<ut  tno,  feet  a»d  Jta  horns  10  or 
11  inches.— ArVfiof  w  iladrai  Jour*,  q/  lit. 
and  Seiencf, 

AMTILOPE  CERVICAPRA.     Fallat. 


Chigri    .. 
Hun;.. 
Haniln 
Kalwtt 


Ciiramnn  antelojw.  Eso. 
fh.ind«yet(bnck)AIiEB. 

M'riga Sahsc. 

Alali        of  tbe  Burs. 
Uiinduli    n    »     I. 


The  common  nntilope  frequents  the  ph 
■on  the  cotton  soil  of  India.  When  they  ra 
off  to  avoid  some  object  of  which  they  have 
dnubts,  they  often  bound  to  surprising  heights. 
Their  swirtiiesa  is  auch  that  dogs  have  never 
ii  is  believed  captured  a  healthy  one,  but  they 
are  often  run  duwn  by  wolves  who  drive  and 
surround  them,  and  the  cheetahs  kill  great 
numbers  of  them,  usually  selecting  the  bucks. 
About  1838,  herds  of  very  many  hundreds 
with  many  out-lying  bucks  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Dekhan,  bat  the  hunting  leopard, 
the  cheeta,  and  the  aportsmeu  have  >o  needed 
pnt  the  bucks  that  only  small  patches  oi  three 
to  twelve  are  now  to  be  seen  and  these  all 
does, — who,  without  the  males,  easily  fall  a 
prey.  The  backs  are  of  s  dark  black  colour  and 
the.  younger  bucks  are  driven  off  by  the  faiick  of 
Qi6  herd,  so  sooa  as  they  begin  to  turn  black, 
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but  fierce  combats  ensue  before  the  back  of  t^ 
hprd  is  setecied.  The  horns  are  from  1&  to  Sfi 
a  Inne  wjth  i  or  S  flesui'ei  and  up  to  50 
rings  or  annuli.  -  Elliot. 

ANTILOPE  GOBAL.  Habdwickb.  Of  the 
imalayaa   and    Nepal,    the    Ohoral    of  tba 
middle  and  northern  region  of  the  hill  ranges 
living  in  herde,— C^/i^, 

ANTILOPE  HOUGSONir,  Abel,  tlie 
Chiru,  Fitntholopa  HndKannit,  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  antelope  confined  to  the  Bhot  country, 
Thibet  and  neighbouring  territories  and  appearft 
to  be  wholly  unknown  oo  the  southern  face  of 
the  mouniHtns. —  Ogillig 

AMTILOPE  QUADRICORNIS.  Blaik. 
Fetracerus  quodricomia.  • 
Chikara Hiinii. 

This  one  of  the  four  horned  antelopes,  oc- 
Rupirs  the  lower  bills  nnd  foreata  of  ihe  Hima- 
liiyas.  It  i«  of  a  uniform  bright  bay  colour 
and  is  monogamous. — Ogiidy- 

ANTILOPE,  Sub-*-Comutus,  tUiol. 

Brown  Antelope,  $^t*t. 
Antelope  Cbikara,  H«r4wiet*. 


Chlkara  f  ., 


Hnn>. 


Has  four  homa,  but  the  spurious  liorm  are 
so  small,  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  adult 
individnnU.  They  arise  from  bony  svelliiigs 
immediately  in  front  of  the  true  horns,  Tbey 
are  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  colour  is 
various  shsdea  ol  brown.  It  is  monognmous 
and  always  found  in  pnirs.  It  occupiCa  the 
Mulnnd.  This  Stem s  lo  be  the  A.  quatlricor-. 
nuB  of  Blainville,  now  tianafttred  to  the  genas 
Tragop!,  and  the   goat  antelope  of  Europeans. 

ANTILOPE  THAR.  Hoogbon:  la  the 
Thnr  or  thaar  of  the  HiaiaUyaa,  where  also,  in 
tbe  more  western  partr  of  the  mountsine,  tite 
names  Surow,  Berow  and  Iraoo  are  applied  up 
through  Nepnl  to  the  Sutlej,.  it  is  the  Capri • 
coriiii  bubniiiia  of  vaVann.—OgiUg.  Bappori^ 
Jh  Jury  mixU  inltrnatio»al,  p.  54. 

\.NTIMACHUS.  Of  Ihe  Gre«k  aueceasora 
10  tbe  Dotiquests  of  AlesHoder  the  Great,  ther« 
were  tvoofthis  name,  viz.,  Antimachua  Theos, 
B-  C-  190  who  [uled  in  Nyss.  Gandhariiia 
Peukelsoiis  and  Taiila,  the  other,  Antimadios  . 
Nicaphorus  B.  C.  173  who  ruled  over  tha* 
same  territories,  and  contemporarily  with  Ew> 
cfatides,  retaining  the  rest  of  his  dominioni.      ■ 


ANTIMONT,  SULPHURET  OF. 


Ismad,  kohl,     ...      Ab. 

Anjan    Hr»r». 

Ta;-Uk-j»Dk     ...Bcitv. 

Surnia, „ 

Spiea-glM Dot. 

SulTurod"Anlimonio.'l». 

Ter    Sulphide    of 

Antimonj       ...    Eira. 

Stibium Lat. 

TdrSulpbDntof 

Anliraouy      ...  *:    „ 

..•loittl-- », 

IMTIICONT,  aUI-PHUHKT  OF, 


hUumt  of  An- 
Swgi^iilphnrst 


Sdnfd  Antimon. 


AatimquiDin  ...  1 
Autmionii      Sul- 

phuretum    

Antimouii  t«r-Sul- 

p]iaretam    

Siiriiu       Ma 

Sunuk       P 

Antim,>aia I 

San»ira      ...     ...    8 

Anjana  Mm       ...     1 
Kobln,  Anjanola,  f 
Nilimjuism        ...     ■ 

Kstuka       '.'.'.     '.'.'. 


Ike  ler  tnlphide  of  ititimonj  is  the  Stibium 
el  the  todentg.  A  substance  tunmih  sold 
k  it  i)  to  be  found  in  every  Eattern 
iflhct,  it  being  osed  by  tbe  Natire  medical 
jnctiiioDcn,  also  the  maliomedan  meai 
■Wipplj  it  to  tlieir  eyelids  to  give  brillianc]' 
to  Ik  eye.  'But  ores  of  iron,  aod  manganeae 
nd  p^B  BTc  sold  in  the  Indian  liazaHrs, 
■  Sioub,  or  Sulphutet  of  Antimonx.  Great 
Btiliin  reeeires  the  larger  portioa  of  its 
Hfplj  of  antimony  from  Siugepore,  to  wliioh 
|to  il  ii  brooght  Irom  Borneo.  It  is  import  - 
idiithe  shipa  of  ore,  and  commonly  as  bal- 
lot. Ill  other  chief  localities  are  Saxony, 
CriwiU,  Spain,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Easiern 
Uurfi,  snd  Hartaban  ?  in  Pe);u.  It  is  brought 
UBmIm;  from  Siam  and  the  Peraiao  Oulf. 
llii  drt  i»  geneniUy  of  a  lead-gray  colour, 
jMKwng  considerable  splendour,  and  is  met 
*i(tnaptet,  and  in  rhombic  prisms  ofconai- 
Mile  Die,  and  Tarioualy  modified.  The 
■^UM  tojit  aa  Surraah  are  to  bo  got  in 
u;i)iBi%  in  the  bazar  at  two  very  differeni 
^«*—wne  being  atone  ritpw  per  lb,,  and 
nM  Ennpa,  and  aometimes  China  Surmah — 
u^ntWruBipiea  at  1}  annat  a  lb.  Samples  of 
wiMWt  been  found  free  from  either  Lead 
Mhaak-  toA  at  the  price  might  be  adTsnC*- 
P"Jf  oported  ;  TarUr  emetio  has  been 
■*  »«■  iL  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of 
ln7,  nlphuret  of  antimony  of  good  quality 
■*  nhibited  from  VJEianagrum,  but  the  aub- 
*■*■)  vox  n  soorma  from  Kumool  and 
fflwbsd  were  galena  or  aulphuret  of  lead. 
?*>  sf  tbe  purest  samples  come  from 
from  the  miues  of  Sarawak,  bnt 
^  -_  -Im  imported  from  Moulmein,  Pegu, 
M^  Eibnt,  and  the  Panjab  or  from 
^'I^TiaUmritsnr.  Ter  sulphide  of  anti- 
r  ii  uid  to  be  found  in  the  Salt  range 
^  Kenrs  salt  mine.  Vast  quantities  ol 
Koy  have  been  found  by  Major  Ha;  in 
UioaUjsn  range  of  8piti  and  been 
I  Kir  Bejla  by  Uajor  Boyd  ;  it  occurs 
■K  m  Muehistao.  The  greater  part  of 
"MWil  bnaght  to  India,  however, 
■^■^wn  tbe  Ba^rn  Islanda,  Burmeh  and 
*J^aj  FeniiiSQls,  when  it  occurs  in 
'*'Bm  quBtitiei,    It  ia  a  very  abundant 


ANTIOCtl. 

mineral  in  Pronnce  Amherst,  and  js  often 
met  with  on  the  mountains  that  bound  the 
valley  of  Thono-gyeeo.  Mr.  0'Kil«y  found  it 
at  the  aources  of  the  Attran  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  ore  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moulmeio,  but  there  was  no 
demand  for  it  in  Calcutta  whither  it  was  aent, 
and  operatioos  have  been  suapeaded.  Anti- 
mony, iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  with  bismuth, 
and  in  one  instance  a  trace  of  molybdena  iva* 
discovered  in  them.  The  metal  waa  found  for 
the  lirst  time  in  Borneo,  in  18S8,  on  the  North 
Western  coast  of  that  isbind.  It  exists  in 
several  places  there,  but  mines  of  it  have  been 
worlced  only  io  Sarawak.  The  ore  is,  as  usual, 
a  sulphuret  in  a  matrix  of  quarts,  and  at  pr&> 
sent  furnishes  the  chief  supply  of  Europe, 
being  exported  from  the  emporium  of  Singapore, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  about  1,500  tons.— 
Perhaps  the  moat  valuable  of  all  tbe  samples  of 
this  ore,  received  by  the  Madras  Museum, 
was  that  from  the  mines  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  in  Sarawak.:  Butter  of  antimoav, 
a  substance  aometimes  used  with  sulphate 
of  copper  for  bron  Eing  gun  barrels,  tbe  iron 
(lecompoBing  the  ohloiide  and  depositing  a  thin 
film  of  antimony  on  its  surface.  The  chief 
alloys  of  antimony  are  type  metal,  consisting  of 
4  lead  and  I  of  antimony ;  Stereotype  metal, 
lead  and  1  antimony,  muaic-plntes  consisting 
lead,  tin  and  antimony;  Britannia  metal, 
misting  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  antimony,  2 
copper,  and  2  bismuih.  Pewter  is  aomelimea 
formed  of  13  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  antimony. 
Antimony  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
le  enamtls  and  other  vitreous  articles  and 
much  employed  in  modern  medicine  as  anti- 
monial  powder  and  tartrste  of  aotimouy. 
James's  powder  is  said  to  consist  of  43  parti 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  bl  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony.— Madrai  MuMurn.  0' Shaughnei^. 
Dr.  ATaton'i  TenatteriM.  Faulkner.  TmiiutoH, 
Madiai  Exhihitiun  of  1857.  Jur.  Reporta 
0/  Rxhib.  of  1851  &  1857.  London  Ezkib. 
Oat.  foT  1862.  Crowfurd't  Dictionary,  p.  13. 
.tfajor  Boyd'i  Aceoanl  of  in  Bom.  Qto.  Trant. 
1880,  f.  40,  Vol.  III.  p.  20*.- Sulphuret  of. 
in  MouliHfin.  Capl.  Foley,  in  Bl.  Ai.  Iran. 
1836,  Vol  V.  p.  278. 

ANTIOCH,  an  ancient  town  of  celebrity,  of 
which  the  modem  village  of  Antaki  is  the 
humble  representative.  Previous  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  its  name  was  Riblath ;  but 
being  chosen  by  Selencus  Vicator,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  to  be  the  seat  of  hia 
future  government,  and  being  greatly  embellish* 
ed  by  him,  it  receiAd  tbe  name  of  Antiocfa, 
from  respect  to  his  father,  Antioohus.  For 
several  centuries  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Syro-MacedonisQ  kings,  and  afterwards  of  tbe 
Roman  governors  of  this  province.  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  other  emperors,  granted  to  it  very 
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gnat  priril^eB,     !|!l|ere  w«n    urenil  dtiw  in  I  the  Greek  and  Bomaii  hutoriaiif,  uvadetfll 
Sie  enftt  nhich  bore  tbe  aame  name,  but  osly    dia  B.  C  206,  and  rormed  an  alliance  « 


two  of  th^m  qre  mentioned  in  aoripture  ;  vie. 
Aalioobia  Tiaidjp,  a  town  of  Aaia  Minor,  end 
the  one  nofr  under  notioe  :  tbe  latter  is  fre- 
Ijuently  mentioned  in  the  Ante  of  the  Apastlea, 
and  bete  tbe  diaciplea  of  Chritt  were,  by  diytne 
appoiiitmeat,  first  called  hy  the  name  of  Ibeir 
U aster  ai)d  Lord.  In  Iflter  timee,  it  was  stjl- 
lisd  the  "  Eye  of  the  Eastern  Cburch."  Being 
repaired  by  tbe  Gmperor  Justinian,  A.  J).  529, 
it  was  sailed  I'beopolis,  oi  "  the  City  of  God," 
on  account,  it  ta  aaid,  of  the  inhabilAnls  being 
inosUy  christians,  qttraoted  bither,  no  doubt, 
by  the  peouliar  libsity  tbey  enjoyed  in  the  ez- 
eidae  of  their  reliction.  Tbii  libeity,  it  ap- 
pears, waa  a  remnant  of  tbe  jus  eintadiiM,  or 
"  rij^ht  of  oitixenship,"  which  Seleuous  bad 
given  to  tlte  Jews  (of  whom  the  former  were 
eonsidered  as  a  sect),  in  common  with  the 
Greeks.  Their  cburcb  was  long  governed  by 
illustriouA  prelates.  SoUaaon't  Travel*,  FiH. 
ii.p.  S88. 

ANTINTALU,  Tel.  Detmodinm  diffuaum, 
D.  C.  Other  species  are  called  by  the  same 
nsme  as  D.  qmitt^meangiilattim  ir<  IcAonga- 
lira.  Wall,  andnr  the  name  of  D.  diffiuum.  Roxh. 
Hi.  35S-7. 

ANTIGCHUS.  The  names  of  thirteen  rulers 
over  parts  of  Alexander  the  Great's  conquests. 
Alexander  born  B.  O.  356,  died  323,  and  tbe 
following  are  tbe  ordinarily  recognized  dates  of 
his  aucccssors,  bearing  the  names  of  Antiochua. 
B.  C.  Surname. 

280         I  Soter.  |125    VIII  Grypus. 

S61       11  Theos.  112       IX  Cyziceaus. 

S23     lU  Magnus  95        X  Euscbes. 


XI  Epiphenes. 

XII  Dv     ■  ■ 


of  Josephug 


(Acbeeus. 
175      17  Epiphanes. 
lOl       V  Eupator. 
144      VI  Theos. 

137    VII  Sedetes.  69   XIII  Asiaticiis. 

After  tbe  last  of  whom  Syria  bcoame  a  Boman 
Pioviuce.  Most  of  the  Antiochi  merit  separate 
notices,  from  the  influence  which  Ihey  exercised 
over  N.  W,  India.  Antiochus  1st  surnamed. 
Ar.tioehua  Soter,  was  a  Syrian  King.  In  B. 
C.  280,  Seleucus  Ificator  was  aasaaainated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  from  which  date,  the 
vtiole  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Jasartes 
was  under  Antiochua  ^otar,  who  from  B.  C. 
S80  to  361  reignad  undisturbad  over  the  aame 
territory  and  left  it  to  bis  aoo,  the  second 
Aniicchua  surnamed  Theoa.  In  bis  reign 
Antiochua  Theoa,  a  BcytbiaUi  named  Araaoes, 
came  from  the  uortb  of  theS^ea  of  Azoff  induced 
the-Persiana  to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke  and 
founded  the  Parthian  enipire,  making  Kiiagea 
bia  capital.  Antiodiua  iii,  waa  aumamed 
MagnuB  (Achseus}  he  was  assassinated  B. 
C-  223,  Afili9chu4  the  fifAti  eeooidiiig  to 
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Sophagasenes,  the  sorareijin  of  that  countr 
It  is  now  ascrtaiaed,  from  the  evidence  bdg| 
referred  to.  that  this  aovereigti  was  Aaobk'J 
Piysdasi,  king  of  Magsdha  (graniison  of  ChM 
dragupta),  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  34' 
He  was  a  tenhm  buddhist,  and  in  oce  of  U 
edieta  siill  extapt,  engraved  on  stone,  he  ej 
pressly  inenlions.by  name  Autiochus,  tiM  Gni 
King  (Aniiyako  Yons  Et^a),  who,  it  secB 
had  favoured,  if  not  adopted,  the  buddhi^ 
opinion.  Antiochus  the  Oreai,  in  his  msn 
towarda  India,  detested  Euthyilemu*,  ,iki 
Merv,  in  a  battle  in  which  Antbcbua  led  tl 
unit&i  Syrisnaod  Parthian  armieS' iBulbydcD^ 
was  then  taken  into  alliance  and  he  led  Aol^ 
chua   and  his   Syiisn  army   through  Bactn 

r.,  by  tlie  K'Ute  nortii  of  llie  moualaiai,! 
tbe  Kabul  valley  and  across  the  Indus  in  fi.l 
306.  There  Antiochua  the  Great  made  pa^ 
Willi  Sophajiaaenra  tbe  Aaoka  of  Inilis  a< 
Asoka  r^cordedthis,  by  edicts  engraved  on  mfj 
and  pillars,  in  varioua  parts  of  India  in  cliw^ 
tera  eKBcUy  rcaembLing  those  on  ihe  Goiu.< 
Agatlioelaa.  That  on  the  Giruar  rock  uju^ 
AutiochiarXona  Bajah.  In  B.  C  SOS  Ap(t 
chus  returmed  by  way  of  Aracbotia. 

The  dipcovery  of  hia  name,  ip  two  nf  J 
e<lict«  of  Asoka,  waa  m^de  by  Jamas  Pnnie|k 
jM.  A.  liaM.  1838,  Vol.  p.  166.  SUk 
of  iht  Pai0ab.  Vol.  i.  p.  57.  See  Cyc.  of  imli 
Supp.  ii.  Greeks  of  Asip.  Kabul,  p.  13S-4$ 
Visdusara. 

ANTIEBHINUM  MAJU8,  linn. 
Snap  Dragon...  'B.aa. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  gn)« 
India  as  flowering  plants,  A-moUe,  A.ticulai 
A.  orontum,  and  A,  majui.  jA.  oioBtum  M 
variety  known  as  A.  Indieum,  but  the  bfU 
known  is  aiDBll  M^ua,  the  Snap-drsgca.  ^ 
tivated  for  ita  beauty,  a  native  of  England,  • 
in  India,  succeeds  well  duiii^theooldBia^ 
the  seed  should  be  ipwn  during  the  ram* 
grows  best  in  soil,  not  toorioh.— •'•^'S'''*^ 
4«S. 

ANT-LION,  the  larvm  of  this  are  w 
known  in  India-  Their  form,  at  tbe  lowerjli 
resembles  that  of  a  apider,  but  the  le^ 
BiDMd  with  a  aharp  strong  pur  of  daw*-  ** 
excavate,  in  fielda,  gardens  and  road*V*'*"' 
cup  shaped  cavities,  with  exquisitely  »»* 
edges  and  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  *'"'*" 
lurk  so  that  »ny  insect  approadiing  nesTi  uw 
diately  falls  belftw  to  the  ambush  and  iim* 
and  destroyed.  Their  exfavaiions  a"  "*"• 
earned  oo  at  niitht,  but  in  the  pioofss,  wW* 
th^  tWow  up  the  Band  and  n"w'  to"  W""* 
able  height,  the  soil  atou.Ld  their  cup'^" 
level.  Tbey  oftea  throw  W  «  W^'^  ^. 
I  any  ofUwiiuc  imecj,  vW^  •»?  ^ 


tomida  any  ofUwiag  iMec^  n 


iST^  WHtTK 


Mszkfa. 


ftlw>,  bring*  d(Hn>  the  inseet  with  it.     Od  tqnart  in  the  banr,  isimperrioat  tavhife  anti, 
la^  black  ant  was  aeeit  to  fall    Bltraysremaiiu  thick  and  thej  Mnnot  work  in 
■     '  '     "        '     '"     Ordinary  coal  tar  is  without  the  alighteat 


Uhn  of  Hw  Clips,  and  m%  Miced  by  the  ant 
A^ktbcemndn  adhered  to  thscaptite  to 
i.  In  Gejlon  hk  font  of  the  tribo 
MBoatrtria*.  Waller,  Hynnelon  gnvia, 
;  M.  difua,  WaOtr  aad  M.  barbatos. 
'.    Sr  J.  R   2^ain<'<  SktUka,  Nat. 

m.e^.p.i.2a.  m. 

-Jn%  WHITE. 

k ^R^SD.  I  Ha;ftp        ...      Saut. 

Irik*. LaT.  iBftyfth  ■■        '  n 

iH_      ...Hauv.  j  ahdlD        ...  Tam. 

IIHMi „       Icaitddola  ...  Tkl. 

llBkMi  WbiU-Anta,i«  applied  by  tbefiig- 
I  Ibk  ladia  to  spedea  of  Tenaitea.  They  aK 
iitaAfiftomtbe  great  monndaof  evthwhiefa 
%flid.  Tbow  in  India  rarely  exceed  MV«n 
■■(It  feet,  bM  aone  Ant-  hilU  in  8-  Africa 
jMifptatsiift.  Oa  tbe  bMrica  of  the  Chobe, 
'Kljilnat,-  nenitoaa  tbcm  30  feet  high 
■W  1  bue  (o  broad  ibM  treea  grow  oii 
hL  In  the  open  fieldi,  the  ibjary  to  pro- 
tM  aUeh  they  eui  ocCMion,  ia  tH- 
jlift  but  ig  gardev,  where,  sa  with  aaftar 
ai  Ue  crops  arc  long  in  the  gnnmd, 
■A  Icm  IB  sastidned  from  their  «t- 
Ml  Tbey  nintily  woik:  utfder  cover,  aAd 
Mi  gderiea  of  earth  cemented, -as  they  pro- 
fMk  la  towns,  with  aubstantial' hotrset  of 
Mb*  ifed  beams  of  rood,  the'loM  which 
4h)  flaaooa  is  ortcn  very  great,  for  they  pierce 
litadiud  tatind  the  beams  in  every  diree- 
Ktl.  la&HetcnaiQ  1860  to  1866,  it  wits 
tteDitredikat  they  bad  raiDed  nfany  public 
bUAip  The  chief  remedy  is  to  destroy 
tl»ii  cA  tad  dig  np  their  qaeen.  Their 
Maidm  tunnelled  in  every  direcclon  and 
Mr  fMw,  1  lar^e  ahspcless  white  mass  lies 
i>  Ik  (tatie.  By  removing  the  whole  the 
RkH^  it  effectual  and  pernaneut.  A  mm- 
VMfaief  Kme,  tar,  nod  soap,  in  equal  purrs, 
■fc(  t^etber  and  smeared  over  places 
*kc  tlw  while  adts  appear,  i*  a  very  effectual 
^lo  thdr  f<Arther  progress.  To  protect  the 
Ik^tbe  ends  are  now  nstaalty  laid  on  the 
^  ind  the  sides  left  unclosed,  sO  that  the 
fc^fnoaeh  of  these  insects  can'  be  detect- 
4«1  this  CFpenuig  aho  prevents  dry  rot, 
Wrt  mij  be  preserved  by  nsing  a  sOln- 
%  {ff^ted  with  8  gtllons  of  fresh  ^vnter, 
ih.  rf  ponnded  Oroton  ttglinm,  1  lb,  MaT> 
Vntrte,  and  1  lb-  of  blue  vitriol  ;  when  dis- 
md,aMlingUie  timber  welt,  and  afterwards 
1)^1  in  a  breeie,  but  Cochin  and  Monlmein 
«^  lad  Kbony  are  hut  seldom  attaeked 
%iWesnt*.  The  wood  oitaste  thonghl  nsefol, 
'I'Ueeirtfa  or  mnd  oils,  ao  abnndantly  pro- 

'Mfa  Bnmsh  are  thonght  to  be  effertoflt 

Jxfcito  their  encroBCbes ;  «»rt4or  mfrf' 

■f  ^IttiiiilBd  most  etFeetnslly  lately  otl  pre' 
"^ It  Bangalore-,  this' oil  is  one  npee  a 


effect,  as  it  bsrdens  in  a  «ery  abort  time. 

Sets  ofmgar-cane-and  other  substances  cEOk 
be  protecred  by  tAeeping  them  for  half  an  hour 
ture  of  aaiafEetida  8  obittade;  mustard 
seed,  S  seers  ;  putrid-  fish,  4  seers  ;  bruised 
batch  root  or  mnddar  S  seers,  with  sufficient 
them  itito  the  tliickneis  of  curds,  but 
the  poisonous  influence  of  the  butch  on  vege- 
table life  ii  known  and-  eennot  be  recom- 
mended where  tbs  product  is  to  be  eaten : 
amnll  quantity  of  arsenic  with  a  few  otinces 
of  burned  bread,  pu  I  veil  e<^  flour  or  oatmeal, 
moiatened  with  molaases,  made  into  a  dongh 
and  placed  near  their  tumnli,  ia  said  to  insure 
tbcir  dettruetien.  The  w^od  oils,  from  thv 
varions  species  of  DiptcrDcnrpi,  applied  to 
wood,  prevents,  it  is  said,  the  dry  rot,  aa  also 
the  attacks  of  White  Ants-;  and  the  sddition 
of  catechu  to  the  oil  greatly,  increases  its  pre- 
servattre  porters — (JjramoXdS)  Mm^ii. 

ANTIPATRI9,  of  the  Greeks,  i*  the  modern 
Kafir  Ssba. 

ANTISA,  taom-     Achyranthtn  aSpera,  1. 

AI^TI-TAURUS,  from  (be  soutbCirn  slotM 
of  this  range-there  spriog'the  two  sourcca  of 
the  Trgris,  in  central  Arnrnia,  both  near  those 
of  the  Araxes  and  Eupbralea,  and-  not  very 
distant  ftoiO  tlMt  of  the  Halys.^Oblont 
Chetney'i  EiiphraUt  and  Hgi-ii. 

ASTVUORA.  BsHCf.  labra  corylifelit: 
Schou  and  End. 

ANU,  in  hindu  legend,  one  of  the  aona  of 
Tagati,  one  of  tbe  old  faibers  of  mankind.  Ann 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  tbe  f(ve  srsat  Tura- 
nian tribes,  the  Tsdu,  Turvais,  Druhyn  and 
Anu.    8ee  India  p.  315.  Cyc.  of  Ind.  Sup.  ii. 

ANUQA  KAYA,  ttjUijC-T'ctfi  TeL.  logen^la' 
vulgaris,  Ser. 

ANUGAMANA,  in  brahmaniem,  the  par- 
formancc  of  suttee  by  a  woman  alone,  whosO' 
husband  has  died  in  a  diatant  country  :  a  san- 
dal, or  any  article  of  his  clothes  may  then  re- 
present hisi. 

ANUVAICA,  a  Slili-division  of  a  man  dale  of 
the  Big  Veds.    See  Veda, 

ANUMVLU-  t«j£iSi»«).  TBI.  Lablab 
vulgaris,  Savi. 

,    ANUN  KARBA.  Til.  Anun  wood. 
!  ANEVAL-aATTI-HmD.EmblioMyrobolan. 
!    ANZAEUT.  Aw,*.  Pbbs.  wjjy  ]  Sarco- 
ic6lla. 

,  ANZARI,  a  tribe  in  Lebanon,  idolatera,  ifi 
inumber  20,000,  one  of  their  sections,  called  the 
Shsmsi  areaaid  to  worship  the  sun  (Shama) 
Pers.  A  spaobus'platn,  open  to  tbe  sea  on 
■the  west,  extendi  north  ea  fat  aa  Toitosa,  aad 
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APAHA.  SILIQDOSA. 

is  boundeU  on  tbe  east  by  the  Anzari  noua- 
taitiB.  This  cbuD  is  a  lower  bianch  of  the 
Libanus,  but  ia  leas  known  ihau  most  parts  of 
tbia  celebrated  iDOiintsia,  being  iDhabited  by 
this  lawleaa  tribe,  who  have  sever  been 
brought  into  actual  subjection  by  any  of  the 
Pashaa.  The  oriKin  of  this  peoplti  and  their 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  are  still  unknotvti. 
Like  tlie  Druaea,  they  may  possibly  be  a 
Mahomedan  sect,  Burokbardt  mentiuos  the 
Aneari  aecta,  catling  them  Kelbye,  Shanisye, 
and  Afokladjje  ;  but  adds,  "  nothing  is  known 
of  them  except  the  names". — RotintQu'iTraeeU, 
Fol  a.  p.  68,  69. 

AOD.  Ar.  Hind.  F«iis.  j^  ia  uxd 
generally  in  India,  to  designate  the  frankin- 
cense of  the  BoBwetlia,  the  Olibanum  of  the 
ancients  :  but  throughout  the  east,  with  Arabic 
and  Persian  suffixes,  it  ia  employed  to  name 
varieties  of  JSaglewood. 

ADOH,  a  district  in  Hindustan.  See  Oudh. 

AODI,  HiN.  A  tribe  of  Jata  in  the  Delhi 
di»Uions  of  Soneput  and  Paniput.— fl^»;w«" 
Qlouary. 

aOD  I-BAKHOOK.      An.        .Ixi^^ 

Ifagle-wood. 

AODJ-CHINF.  Ar.    ,^^  j^   Chinese 

Eagle-wood. 

AOD-I-HINDI.  Ar.  ^  Jji^  j^  Indian 
£agle-wDod. 

AOD-I-KAMARI.  Ar.  ^^  j^.  Moun- 
tain Gagle-wood. 

AODIIA.  Hind.  A  Ihlef  of  a  Iribe  of 
thieves  inhabiting  villages  in  the  Cawnpore 
and  Faitebptir  districts.  They  make  remote 
excursions  at  particular  seasons,  in  ditferent 
diigaisea,-~-Ft2«oa's  Olouari/, 

AOlfTAGUNJE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long 
TB"  13'  E.  and  Lat.  28"  17' N. 

AOONLA,  or  ANOLA.  Duk.  Hikd.  Mar. 
tiyi]  ia  the  Fhyllanthns  emblica. 

AOO-PALi;     TfiL.      «^-i,uo.     Milk. 

AOOWLIA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lone  82° 
U'E.  and  Lat.  86°  lO'N. 

AORNIS,  a  place  fixed  on  by  the  Greek 
dynasliea  for  a  militiiry  garrison,  There  were 
military  colonics  of  Macedonians  established  at 
Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  Ariga;uin,  and  B;izi- 
ra,  and  garrisons  at  Nysa,  Ora,  Maasaga, 
Penceleotiaaod  at  Aornia,  a  mountain  range' 
supposed  to  be  the  mountains  of  Mahabaii  in 
the  Pir  Panjal  or  Mid  Himakyan  range.— Sec 
Cyc.  of  Ind,  Supp,  ij.  Kafir. 

APAMARGAMU.  w*,a>.if  iSa.  8.  or 
Utiareni,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Z. 

APAMA  SILIQUOSA.  Syn-  of  Bragantia 
Waltichii — BroKTt. 
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APHOItlSHS   OR  SUTBA. 

APAMEA,    daughter  of  Arltbasusj'^tke  Per- 
sia D    who    married    Seleucua.     He    gave    her 
name    to  three  towna,     Koorulih,  one  of    the 
three  Apaneat  built  by  Seleuaus  in  honour  of 
his  first  wife,  is  situated  at  the  point  of  a  trian- 
gle, formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivcrB  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  although  now  dwindled' 
into  a  petty  town,  it  was   formerly  a  place  of 
consequence.     Koornah  ia  situated  on    a  low 
flat,  with  apparently  a  rich  soil,  and  along  the 
river  are  low  banks  to  prevent  the  country  being 
flooded.     At  this  spot  some  oriental  traditiona 
have    fixed  Ihe  Garden  of  VAtr^.—Haleolm't 
Hutory  ofPenia,  Vol.  H,p.  141.— SecKooniah. 
APANA.     See  Hindoo. 
APANDA  or  ASTYAGES,  son  of  Isfendiar. 
one  of  the  Eaisnian  dynasty  of  Persian  kingt. 
APANG,  Bbno.     Achyranthea  aspera 
APARAJITA,  Bbno.     Clitorea  tematea. 
APARAJITA,  in  hindaism,  a  form  of   the 
goddess     Bhflwani.     The    name    is  probably 
derived  from  Ihe  flower  of  the  plant  Clitoria. 
— See  Sacti.  Aphrodite. 

APAVARA,  a  king  of  Telingana,  about  A. 
I>.  1 1 41 .     See  InBcriptiona,  p.  386. 
APCHHABA.     See  Apiara. 
APE.  Eno. 

Erfbi    ._    ...       Pma. 

Knbbi      Pkm. 

Kaki     Sixaa. 

Korangu    „.     ...     TiM 

Kotbl    Tei.. 

ApeS;  form  the  sub-family  Sintiana,  of  the 
family  Semiadse  orMonkeys,  of  the  natural  order 
Primates.  Apes  ere  represented  in  India  by 
two  species  of  Siraia,  The  ancient  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  monkeys,  and  some 
of  them  in  India  are  still  worshipped. 

The  various  kinds  of  ape  seem  to  have  been 
made  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, by  specimens  brought  from  Africa  and 
India ;  liioae  of  the  Hebrews  probubly  from 
India,  the  Hebrew  name  Koph  being  almost 
the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Kapi,  Harrit. 
.    APENDRA,  an  old  name  of  Vi.linu. 

APHELANDBA  CEISTATA.  This  shrub 
ia  grown  in  India,  but  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  orange ,  coloured  flowers,  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — Jfr,  Jajny. 

APHIS,  a  tribe  of  insects,  one  of  which  of 
China  is  supposed  to  produce  oak-galla. 

APHODIUS,  a  genua  of  Coleoptera,  found 
Hong-Kong. 

APHORISMS  or  SUTRA,  these  were  tbe 
usual  mode  of  instruction  followed  in  the  biodv 
liturgical  books — the  Vedas,— whose  sacrod- 
character  hindua  stillacknowledge.  They  were 
adopted  in  the  fourth  period  of  the  hindu  pro- 
gress, about  B.C.  1000,  and  in  the  Sutra, 
the  ceiemonial  prescriptions  were  reduced  to 
a  more  compact  form  and  to  a  more  preciao 
and  scientific  system.     The  Aphorisms  of  th« 


Caph 

...Btbiop. 

KephoB   ... 

On. 

Kepo....     . 

.   ...    o». 

Koph       ... 

Hbb. 

Band'r.,,      . 

.    ...  Hran 
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APOLLODOTUS. 

APLOTAXIS  CANDICAN3.  Batnia,  Hind. 
A  plant  o(  Kafthao. 

APOCYNACEiE,  a  nalural  order  of  trees 
OT  shrubs  including  nearly  one  hundred  genera 
with  about  four  hundred  apecieB,  about  haU  of 
which  are  found  in  the  South  and  East  of 
Asia,  Arabia  and  Cejlon  in  the  PeninsuhiB  of 
India  and  Malacca,  Beoga],  Nepanl  and  Java. 
The  genera  abound  in  plants  with  »  milky- 
juice  and  posseasii'g  acrid  and  other  hortfiU 
properties.  Oae  of  the  order  furnishes  the 
Lanco-Wood  of  Moulmein,  a  tree  found  all 
over  the  PiovioceB.  The  Karens  make  bows 
of  it,  but  prefer  Casiia  JUluia,  Hi.  Ma*on 
had  never  tnet  with  the  tree  iu  flower,  but 
thinks  it  a  species  of  dalbergia,  though  it  m»j 
possibly  be  a  cassia.  At  another  plaice  he  eaya, 
the  tree  which  produces  a  timber  poisessing 
the  properticB  of  lance-wood  ia  not  uncommon 
in  the  Provinces,  but  it  belongs  to  the  dog-> 
baue  tribe,  and  is  not  st  all  related  to  dually 
tia  virgata,  the  lance-wood  of  commerce.— > 
MaiOH.  Voifft.  See  Cassia.  Caoutohouc,  Cer- 
bera,  Chonenorphs  macro^hyllB,  Dog-banes,. 
itirely  Bacchic.     The  priests  did  '  ^tlolarrhenn    codsgo,      Pluniieria     aauininala. 

Wall. 


APLOMB  QARKST. 

Kjiiyi  Philosophy,  of  the  Mimnnaa  and  Toga 
(OB  K-prinled  in  Sanscrit  and  £nglish 
ibott  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentury, 
biProfcssor  James  Ballaolyne  of  the   Benares 

jU'HBODITE  of  the  Greeks  sapposed  by 
Ki.Palosoo,  to  be  the  Apanjitaof  the  hiodus. 
Sn  Apstsjita. 

iPHCF    Hind.    Opium. 

APIACEJl  Kyet-kbyK-bati,  Bdbh.  one 
tf  tk  Celery  tribe,  the  ApiacfK. 

APICILLATED  HOESE-S HOE-BAT,  one 
tftke  Cbdroptera. 

iPIOa  TUBE  KOSA  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
LcganinosK,  might  be  introduced  into  India, 
fwita  edible  pods. 

APIS.  The  sacred  bull  of  Egypt,  was 
tku  bj  the  priests  of  Memphis,  for  its  black 
ni  vhite  spots,  and  Mnevia,  the  sacred  bull 
of  Heliopalu,  hsd  nearly  the  same  marks  ;  but 
LkJeai,  in  preparing  their  water  of  purifies- 
tas,  were  ordered  in  Nambers,  cb.  xix.  S,  to 
bill  1  nd  heifer  without  s  spot.  Amongst  the 
EjiTptisBB    the    solemnities   at  the    burial  of 


«« ilie  psnther  skin,   and  carried    Thyrsus 
,  itaics.    The  sacred  bull  of  the  hindui,  Xandi, 
I  Ik  VshiD  of  Biva,  is  in  black  stone  looking  at 
^hsmrn.— £ax(«t,  i'.  433-     See  Sacrifice. 
APIS  HELLIPIOA,  the  Hone;  bee. 
I     UlUU.    Jat.     Opium. 

APIUHORAVEOLENS-     Unn. 


Xia  lenperate  climate  plant,  acrid  and 
pwoDoufhenwild,  ismnch  cultivated  where- 
na  Eonfcass  settle,  and  is  grown  in  India, 
in  bt  old  weather.  Its  seeds  are  aold  as 
wdinn  in  etery  bazaar.  Its  essential  oil, 
<)imndig  strong  spirit,  gives  an  essence,  a 
^  <f  shich  sufliceB  to  flavour  a  tureen  of 
np.-j'inft,  80,  O'Shaughnttts,  8S7. 
AHUK ISVOLUCEATUM,     Rox. 

Qwa Bkno.  lAjmood Hnm 

■Wwai „      I  Ajmnd „ 

fti  Irvine  {Qaural  Med.  Top,  of  Ajmert,  p. 
Ill,)  describes  Ajmod  or  Ajmot,  sb  very  hot 
M  (sraiinative,  good  in  dyspepsia,  much  used 
*  d  aMsaliha,  and  as  brought  lo  Ajmeer  from 
^■cvtM  and  Uewar  :  and  sold  at  four  seers 
■  CMmpee  .-  the  same  author  mentioiiB  Kho- 
'Mu  Ajnot,  as  very  hot  and  carminative. 
■■Wgh  had  only  seen  it  collivated  in  gsr- 
^  ia  Bengal,  for  the  seed,  which  they  uae  in 
•«  aid  m^ioino.— J?oj-.  I,  97,  Dr.   Irvine. 


iPJOOlA,    a  mixed  fabrio  of  cotton  and 
*>  Bade  it  Dacca.— See   Cotton  Manufac- 

M. 

APLOMS  eARNBT.— A  kind  of  garnet. 


APOCTNEA  VimNEA.  Wall.  Sjn. 
of  Orthanthera  viminea.  Wigii. 

APOCTNUM  FIETIDUM.  Bdbm.  Syn. 
of  PEBderia  fetida. — Linn. 

APOCYNUM  FIIUTESCEN3.  iian.  Syn. 
of  Ichnocarpus  frutescens. — R.  Srcw*. 

APODTTES  GARDNERIANA.  if<««.  A 
small  forest  tree  of  the  Central  Provinoe  *of 
L'eylan,  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,0u0 
to  7,000  feet;  not  uncommon. — I'hie.  Sntut, 
PI.  Zeyl.  i.  p.  42. 

APOLLO  df  the  Greeks,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  hindu  Krishna,  whose  favourite  place  of 
resort  ia  described  as  a  tract  of  country  aronnd 
Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Multra, 
where  Krishna  and  the  nine  Gopis,  evidenllv 
the  nine  muses,  UBualty  spent  the  night  in 
dancing.  Kriahna  waa  ito  doubt  the  Shepherd 
Apollo  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  was  sumamed  Nomioa  or  the  pastoral, 
and  Opifer  in  Italy,  who  led  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metua  and  slew  the  serpent  Python.  The 
Apollo  of  Edesaa  was  called  Monimos.  He  was 
iilenticet  at  Babylon,  with  the  Fbtcicniao  god 
Eamun — Coleman.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind-  Sup.  ii. 
p.  648.     Kama  Saraswali. 

APOLLODOTUS,  one  of  the  Greek  auc- 
cetsors  to  Eucratides.  ApoUodotua  and  Menan- 
der  alone  are  mentioned  by  clasBical  author' 
ities.  ApoUodotu  sruled  in  Patalene,  Syias- 
trene  and  Larice,  about  B.  C-  165. 

According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the  Tavan,  oi 
Greek  princea,  who  apparently  continued  to 
rule  within  the  Indus,  after  the  Christian  en, 
were  either  the  remains  of  the  Bactrian  dynasty^ 


M  Um  indepandent  Ungdom  of  Demetriiis  or 
Apollodotui,  who  ruled  in  the  I^l^j)lb,  hKring 
tat  their  o«piltJ  Bltj^fl,  changed  b;  Demetrlua 
to  HiuthymnliH.  Bnyer  says,  in  his  Hist.  Reg. 
Bact.  p.  84,  tlist  aecoiding  to  Oatidius  Ptotenijr, 
tiiera  wm  a  totrn  witliin  tho  Hydnapn,  yn 
nearer  the  lodu*,  called  Safcala,  a)«D  Eutbyme- 
dia ;  but  be  scarcely  doublk  that  BemetriuB 
oalled  it  ButHydemia,  from  hii  father,  aftar  fail 
death  and  thai  ai  Henandtr-  Demetrins  was 
deprired  of  his  patrimon]'-  A.  U-  C.  563. 
Sagata,  is  oonjectured  by  Colonel  ToU,  to  be 
the  9atbhanpoora  of  the  Yndos  when  driven 
ftom  Zabuliitb«n,  and  that  of  the  Yuchi  or 
Tuti,  who  were  fiied  there  rrom  Central  Asia  in 
the  fifth  century,  and,  if  so  early  as  the 
aeoDiid  oenlury,  whan  Fiolemy  wrote,  may 
have  originated  the  change  to  Yuti-media,  the 
'  Oeniral  Yutl.'  Numerous  medala  chiefly  found 
within  the  probable  limiia  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Sagaia,  either  belong  to  these  princes 
or  tbe  Parthian  kings  of  Minagara  on  the 
Indtis*  The  legends  are  in  Greek  on  one  aide, 
aad  in'the  Saasaiiian  cliarACter  or  the  reverse. 
Tb«  tMmei  of  Apollodotns  and  Menaoder 
have  been  deciphered,  l)ut  tbe  (itlps  of  '  Grext 
King,' '  Savioar,'  and  other  epithets  adopted 
by  the  AreacidK,  are,  perfectly  legible.  The, 
d«viees,  however,  resembte  the  Parthian.  These 
Greeks  and  Parlhiana  must  have  gradnally 
nwrged  into  the  Hindu  population.— Tbtf'* 
Biyattkan,  Vet.  v  p.  233.  See  Cyc.  of  Ind- 
Sup.  ii.  Oreeka  of  Aaia.    Kabul,  p.  436: 

J.POLLONIAS  ZEYLASIOA.  TAr.  A  tree 
of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon  growing  60 
t»  60  feet  biKh  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to 
ifiOO  feet— Thv.  En.  PI.  Zeyt.p  263. 
APONOQETON  MONOSTACHYON.ff'iVWfc 

Obeehn  ..     .~      ...Bm,  |  Nmba  I  Cetii-gatt- 

pBrua-kalai)g*...UAUAL.  I      daln Tu.. 

Kaknngi Sahs.     Namadampa „ 

Kolikalangn .TAti.  | 

A  native  of  shalloir, .  standing  sweet  water, 
nativea  of  India  are  fond^f  tbe  roata  which  are 
nearly  as  good  n  potatoea-^^iitnii^^  S48. 
Rori.  ii.  SIO. 

AT0R03A  A-OUMINATA,  fusifOrmis ; 
btifolia  ;  lanceohta,  and  Lindleyiina, .  sma 
treeaof  Ceylon.— rAwffiVM;  288. 

APOSTLB  is  B  term  aometimea  applied  i 
European  literature  to  Maliomed,  but  his  fol- 
lowers only  recognize  the'  appellation  of  Bnb- 
aul  Allah,  the  Mesienger  or  Prophet  of  God. 
.  AFPOCOVAY.    Tah.    Bryonia  roftrata. 

APPAbEL,  artictei  of  apparel  form  a  con- 
uderable  branch  of  trade  in  India  ;  and  in  the 
Uadma  Pteaidenoy  alAne  tbe  aggregate  vatoe 
of  the  InipOTtB   and  Exports  in  the  four  yfears  | 
ISSS'fiS   to   1865-66,    amounted  to   Sapees  I 
8»,38iS8r.  I  ^ 
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IKGH.  Tam.    Calces  nude  of 
i  b,  tb.  Ii»gll.h,  Hofpor., 
UB,  oitee  thernIM  of  the  Mah- 
Nigpore.  wtio  Burrend«red  to 
•In,  III  1«IS.     Ua  •oaaeilad 

.     JttBIOOT.  . 

'tbeoffioe bt  .Fetttmu,  by  ttnttf^nf  iBlntji, 
an  idiot-  Hia,rMl  name  irat  not  Appab  Snhib, 
but  Mudaji.  He  afietwardB,  on  the  12th  dT 
May  1S18,  fied  fnin  the  place  ullotted  tohtm, 
■io  tlie  Silch  tenitoriee  ;  but  he  ultimately  died; 
in  lS4n,  almoat  Torgotten,  at  Jnitbpur.-^Se^ 
Bbonala  IlaJM  of  Nagpur  ;  ifahEalta  Gonrn- 
meiita  in  India. 

APPEL.  Maxbal.  (Sr&aDfij.  Premiw 
i  n  (e  grifoiia. — Soxb. 

APPI^,  the  CI 


upple. 


Tttffkh... 

QB.     Gab*.. 

...Hau).  .Pbbs.     Seba... 

Seo...    . 

Hiso. 

Pub. 


Thia  is  th«  fruit  of  the  Pyrua  mslua,  which 

naturalized  in  several  parts  uf  India.  Tho 
term  apple,  is  applied  in  India  to  the  fruits  of 
teveral  plants,  BT>d  we  have  the  Cashew  apple,; 
Ouatard  apple  ;  Love  apple  ;  Pine  apple  ;  Bom 
apple  ;  .Greater  wood  appie  and  Lesser  wood 
epplfli  and  the  apple  proper,  Pjrua  malus  of 
England,  culliraled  in  the  higher  table  lands 
of  India.     T be  apples   offiolomon'a  song  are 

a  qainees  or  the  Cydouia  Ttilgarit. 

APPLE  8EED0IL,  Oil  of  *eed  ofPymi 
mains. 

APPLB-BLOSeOMED  CAMELIA,— -See 
CanMlHa. 

APBLICARUM.    Txu.    Barina. 

APPBETOTTE,    a  town  in  India,  in  lonir. 

»  55'  E.mnH  Lai.  6°  CI'  N 

At-PBOVER^  in  Inilia  are  Thugs  OT  Da- 
coits  who  liave  been  tried  and  convicted  ua 
having  belonged  to  a  band  ofTliug  murderera 

dacoiiSj  but  wlio,  having  made  a  full  confea- 

■n  of  their  orimei  (in  some  individual  caaee 
amountirrg  to  the  murders  of  ae  many  as 
eighty  peraons)  and  having  denounced  their 
associates,  hnve  received  a  conditional  pardon. 

APP3.     Tam.     Hopper.    Sea  Appaa. 

APBACUM.    Tam.     Tst.    KHca. 

APBANG,  also  EanghhHrat.  DamitAwaypi, 

ira-dakhau.  A  gum  resin^  a  beautiful  kind 
of  kino,  brought  to  Ajaiere  from  Bombay  ; 
considered  very  astringent.  It  is  given  in  ior 
teslinal  hemorrhagea  and  ia  also  used  in  ena- 
melling on  gold  f  foar  tolahe  ar«  aolil  <for  one 
rupee. — Jrvina.  GmtraL  Ued.  Top.  ef  Mmere, 
P-126. 

APBIOOT,  the  coaaam  Apncot. 


Bartral Arab.  I  ZivH-Ala  .. 

Bakiir.Kaliasl...BoEaA>B.  I  Badhm  Eohi... 

KbubsDi BiKo.  ICfauln..-      .- 

...     ..PwA.  I  CUDBm 


pEinr- 
.^HratAi. 


Thia  fruit  of  tlie  Pranis  ArmeniaM,  it  weli 
known  in  India,  whero  iJie  bee  hia  ibeen  n^ 
twraliiad.  H  ia  the  Mdea  Armcnitke  of  Tlioa- 
coridea  and  tbe  PrauooiB  minora  and  Mnlita 
Armenieoa  of  Plinj.  -  In  China  an  oil  is  ex- 
uacled  turn  the  itones,     Mooreroft  Btntioiie 
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that  ttii  nrieties  are  grown  in  Ladakh,  all  of 
them   ratieil   from   seed,   eioept  one  which  ii  S 
budded.     JDr.  Sogl*.  Biriheood,  p.   Ibi. Moor-] 
erojt.  Domain,  CkarU*.  M.  A.  F-  R.  S.  Van<^ion  c 
of  Animal*  and  flantt  xmder  Jiomettieatioa,  2 
ToU.Lond.im^ 


AQUAIL,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  93" 

0'  E.  and  Lst.  24"  43'  N. 

AQUALPUHA.  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 

1"  49' E.  andLat  2*"  31' N. 

AQUA  MAIUNE.    Seing.  Bubm.    Zamai- 

I  rnd.  Peb3.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition,  a  good 

AP8ARA,    Sanso.     in    hinda    mylliology.l  ,pecimen  of  nquajnarine,  or  berjl,  was  conlri- 

nympha  of  Swerga,  the  celestial  Court  of  Indm,  buted  by   Lieut.  Piickle   from  Mysore  :  other 

celeatial   dancera,    celebrated   for  their  beauty, '  samples  of  long  reed  like  crystals  were  forward- 

Amongst  them  is  Rembha,  the  popular  Venus  of  j  ed  by  the  Nellore  Local  Committee  -,  small  pieces 

the  hindns  and  some  others  are  described  to  be  of  Ametliyst,  Tourmaline,  Kock  crystal,  Agate 


of  inconceivable  loveliness.     They 

the  Pari    of    the   ancieut   Persians,    and    the 

damsels  called  in  the  Koran,    Hur-ul-ayan,  the 

Antelope'cyed-Huri.      These    hindu    nymphi 

were   produced  at   the  Cliurtiing  of  the  Ocean 

aa  related  in  the  Bamayana.    Sir  William  Jones 

thus  describes  them   in   Swerga. 

How  wblls  eBch  ardent  Cionars  penuades 

The  soft  ey'd  Apsors  to  break  the  dance. 

And  Irada  bar  lath,  yet  with  love-baanung  glanoei 

To  baoka'  ot  marjoram  and  ahampao  ihadsB, 

Celeatial  geoii  toVrd  their  kiag  adraiiDe, 

So  call'd  by  men,  in  heev'n  Oaadham'a  nam'd. 

Acoordini(  to  hindu  Kshatrya  belief,  Ksha- 
triya  waniors  alain  in  battle  are  transported 
to  Indra's  heaven  by  these  Apsarasaa  or 
nymphs  of  Swerga.  Thus  in  Manu  vii.  89, 
it  ia  said,  'Those  rulers  of  the  earth  who, 
desirous  of  defending  each  other,  exert  their 
utmost  strength  in  battle,  without  ew  avert- 
ing their  faces,  ascend  after  death  dirwtlj  to 
heaven.'  And  in  book  ii.  19  of  the  Nale, 
lodra  says,  '  why  are  no  warriora  stnin  now-a- 
days,  that  I  see  none  arriving  in  heaven  lo 
honour  as  my  guests  ?'—Co'«uian//(nd.  Myth, 
Sir  Wi&iam  Joaet.  Hymn  to  India,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
870  und  273.  William's  Story  of  Nala,  page 
140.  Ses  Indra.  Kurma.  Maha-deva  ;  Meru. 

AP8EBHA,  a  river  of  PUlibeet. 

APTHORPE,  a  general  officer  of  the  Ma- 
dras Army,  who  saw  maeh  war  service,  first 
with  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  ia  Spain, 
under  General  de  Lacy  E«Bns,  for  which  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  Served 
in  the  first  China  war  ot  1841.+2,  and  second 
Burmese  war  of  1854,  for  which  he  received 
medals. 

APTA.    ]£ab.     Bauhinia  parviflora. 

APTIMUN,  also  Amr-bel,  the  yellow  colour- 
ed parasite  creeper,  so  often  seen  on  ba- 
bul trees,  bU  over  India,  and  very  eommon  at 
Ajniere.  The  entire  plant  is  used  in  native 
medicine,  in  ''  munj, '  or  muzil,  a  diluent 
form  of  medicine,  employed  preparatory  to 
giving  a  puige.  The  Aptimun  Wilayti  i*  an 
extract  of  the  Aptimun  plant  from  Bombay, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant  :  one 
tola  ia  sold  for  eight  annas. — Irvine,  Otnend 
1/ed,  Top.  of  ijaiBTt,  pogt  ISS. 

APILLANTHE^.     See  LilUcese. 

AQUA  FOBIE.-Pprt.  Nitric  Acid. 
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and  Cornelian  were  exhibited  from  Masulipa- 
tam.  Perhaps  the  Aquamarine  of  the  South 
of  India  may  become  more  valaed.  Friamatic 
corundum  or  Cbrysoberyl,  is  found  among 
the  Tora  Hills  near  Bajniahal  on  the  Bunas  ia 
irregular  rolled  pieces,  small  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.  Thcae  stones  are  sold  as  eme- 
ralds by  the  natives,  uwler  the  name  of  "pun- 
na,"  but  the  native  dealers  are  aware  that  they 
are  sorter  tban  the  real  emerald  of  India, 
which  is  generally  green  colonred  ssppbire. 
It  ia  this  green  sapphire,  the  oriental  emerald, 
which  is  so  often  seen  in  Burmah,  bat  beryls 
[Seing,  Burm)  and  emeralds  are  brought  from 
the  north  of  Ava,  though  the  localities  in  whioh 
they  are  funnd  are  not  known, 

AQUAB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  86° 
+1'  E.  and  Lat.  se''  11'  N. 

AQUAKZExNTE,    It.    Brandy. 

AQUATIC  BIRDS  are  largely  brought  fo 
the  markets  of  the  principal  towns  of  India,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  ducks,  teal,  &e., 
and  may  be  procured  in  abundance. — See  Wa- 
ter Fowl.  C.  of  I. 

AQUEDUCTS  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are 
known  only  as  those  underground  tunnellings, 
designated  throughout  Persia,  Beluchistan  and 
India,  as  the  Karez.  See  Karea,' 

AQUILARIA  AGALLOCHA,  Eoxb. 

Agnr OiMD. 

Ud-i  Hindi  ...Hind.  Pebb. 
Ud-i  Eamari...  »     MM 

Ayal-urcbi PniB. 

Ud-i  Suaudri.Hliran  „  Ft 

Agallochiim Lat. 

Kalamba Hax.at. 

Qahru „ 

Kaya  gahm „ 

Agaru Sans; 

oh'ka TSb 


rellanjuj 

A;ftloo(p 

Ajulngin 

UgoororAg-r;.'; 
A  loss- wood  tree 
Aloe-wood  tree... ...    „ 

Blftck  AgsUucba   

Agallochum-wood...  „ 
Eagle-wood  tree  ...  „ 
Calsmback...  ..<  ...  ,, 
^i la- wood  tree  ,..  „ 
BoU  d'  Aigle.»     ..r  Fa. 

This  is  described  by  Roxburgh  aa  bd  im« 
mense  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainoas  tracts 
E.  and  S.  E.  from  Sylhet,  in  Lat.  Si"  J5'  If. 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees  that  fiiiv 
nish  the  eagle-wood  of  commeroe.  Roxburgh 
says  there  ia  no  doub  ttUat  the  real  Calambac  , 
or  Agallochum'  of  the  ancients  is  Cumisbod 
from  this  tree,  and  in  his  time  small  quantities 


Ag'ru 

Kmhna  agaru   . 
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of  Ik  fnpant  rru'nous  wood  were  imported 
htm  tlie  Eutward,  fant  the  imported  artielei 
■m  tlwift  eouidered  mfetior  to  that  from 
BfllHt-  He  WH  then  ioelined  to  eootider  IIib 
6m  de  MaJicci  as  thia  A^nilaria  but  A. 
tnti  Willde  ■■  ■  dislinct  tpectei.  Axallo- 
Am  mrum  India  nittit  pTaettantiuimiim." 
Dr.&aebuttD  Hamilton,  in  his  invettigatioH 
if  Ik  EMieni  Prontier  of  Beiif  *1,  met  witfi 
ItepbDtitOailpara,  (v.  Will.  Cat.  7,2G0J 
Md  eaniiderad  it  to  be  tha  Agalloohui 
tiasmiai,  is  thia  name  is  affixed  both  to  hie 
tfrdneM  and  drawing.  Dr.  WiUieh  alao  ob- 
lued  •jxciiDena  of  the  same  lice  from  SUhet, 
biwiuof  hia  pldDl  coUectora,  (t.  Cat.  7,SS0. 
I.):  udDr.  Boyle,  was  informed  by  Dr.  liindlej, 
■Wke  alto  waa  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
pcduiei  ibe  tagle  or  aloe-wood  of  commerce, 
Hifinioa  of  t^  more  value,  u  Dr.  Wnllich, 
U  opportunittea  of  viiiting  the  countries 
btmniof  BenggJ.  .  (tlojie.  111.  Him- Bot. 
p>11i)  Dr.  Rojile,  tlms  coincidea,  and  addu- 
aaaefa  ralnable  avideuce  ia  lupport  of  Bos- 
hngk'i  (^HnioD  :  at  the  tame  time  that  he  ad- 
mb  1^  a  wood  of  aimilar  propertiea  may  be 
4MmI  by  ether  trees,  especially  the  Aloexy- 
hi  ilCiliochiim  of  Loureiro,  referred  by  De- 
teilolla  to  the  Leguminoaa!.  A  kind  of  aloe 
■nd  *ai  moraoTer  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
bnecuia  attaliochnm,  of  the  untural  order  of 
liF^>M<e>  but  tbis  ie  not  now  conouned  in. 
AlUid  kiad  ie  imported  from  Halecca  and 
Bbb-  In  Peraiaa  worlui  Ihree  kinda  of  aloe 
wd aia deicribed  under  the  nnmcB  of  Joodi- 
wadnt,  Jood-i-BinJtt,  Aood-i-kimaru,  pro- 
Uly  Ik  Al-oeraeiicum  of  Aboo  Hani/a, 
(Aflt.)  Dr.  BoxbuTfch  roentione  his  bating 
"xnad  phots  inta  Malaoea  of  the  sapposed 
■■lit  tae,  ind  that  they  were  in  a  fiouriahinfc 
"■*•■:  Dr.  Boxbur|{fa  obtained  it  ftam 
'i^  fir.  Uason  also  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
^  ■|4°e^  or  Aloexylon  aK*llochum  prodo- 
*■)■)  fngra&t  substance  called  liKQ-aloea,  or 
^il^loet,  which  is  offered  for  sale  in  all  the 
■n  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  and  is  the 
•  of  a  tree  that  grows  on  the  Hergai 
!>•  It  is  imported  into  Mergoi  by  the 
|i,  who,  as  they  profit  from  the  trsde, 
roar  to  keep  all  in  ignoranoe  of  the  tree 
•Ueh  they  obtain  it.  Geseniua  says  the 
V  sod  Greek  names  are  "  derived  from 
xliaa  name  of  the  tree,  agil,  Sanscrit 
^  aid  Bgom."  Besides  agani,  the  Sanscrit 
H  ■■  have  agalu  and  aggalo,  which  come 
*ft»  "  Ltdian  nsme  a^l,"  and  the  Greek 
Hat^.  There  is,  however,  another  San* 
MdPali  void  with  whichGesenina  does  not 
to  ksTe  met,  lanhat,  and  this  ia  maiiifeat- 
of  aloe,  and  by  transposition ,  not 
in  Usbrew,  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Ihs  ekief  oMsumption  of  aloe  wood  is 
"""!>(  when  it  is  burned  in  the 
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temples.  Uernt  and  DsLens  inform  aa  it  was 
used  ill  Napoleon's  imperial  palaces  aa  incense. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  yellowish  white,  shaded 
with  green  ;  fibrous,  spongy,  and  reeinoua,  its 
tasle  aromalio,  its  odour  in  oombuation  very 
agreeable.— 0'5Aauy/ui«iy,  page*  374-76.  Dr. 
Maton't  TmuuttririK—Maieoini't  TravrU  in  t/ia 
Ea»t,vol.  i.p.  m.Roylfltia.  Ind.  Bot.  172. 
floj*.  it.  423.  Voigt.  305.  VegetabU  Kingdom, 
629-30.  Mad.  Em.  Jur.  Heport). 
AQUILAEIA  MALACCEN3IS,  Lam. 

A.  ovsta  of  BotanUta. 

Bois-d'Aigls  of  Haloooa. 

This  tree  has  a  whitish  timber.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Malacca,  Chins  ?  and  Ceylon  ?  Rox- 
burgh seems  inclined  to  regard  this  aa  identi- 
cal with  A.  aggalochnm  of  Sylbet,  fant  Voigt 
and  the  Vegetable  Kirigdnm  recognise  it  as  a 
separate  tpEoies,  Vuigl  306,  Ptg.  Kingdom, 
6ii9-     noxb.  a.  428. 

AQUILARIA  OVATA,  8yn.  of  A.  Malao- 

AQUILARIA  SECUNDARIA. 

This  tree  has  a  white  and  inodorona  timber, 
but,  when  diseaied,  it  seoretea  a  resinous  matter 
laid  to  be  the  true  Eagle-wood 

AQUILABIA  SINENSIS,  SPBKHe.  is 
named  as  a  tree  of  China. — Vuigt,  p.  806. 

AQUILEGIA  VULGABIS.  Linn.  Varie- 
liea  are  cultivated  in  India,  as  ornamental 
flowering  plants.  The  plant  belongs  to  tha 
Ranunculacem,  and  is  very  common  in  all  the 
alpine  and  temperate  parts  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  all  through  Europe  and  Persia.  It  is  a 
very  variable  plant  and  has  sbont  twenty 
synoniraa.  A  canadensis  and  A.  parviflora 
being  alone  distinet.  U.  f.  el  T.  p-  41.  Sog. 
Vtg.  King.  18.  Foigt. 

AB.  ^^.  Tah.  a  river ;  a  common  post- 
fix in  Tamulinn  countries,  as  Fal-ar,  Adyar, 
Peunilr,  &c..   Milk  river,  &c. 

AB.  An  ancient  word  entering  very  ex-r 
tenaively  into  the  language  of  the  Indo  Germa- 
nic races.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
original  term  for  one  of  the  firel  of  avocations, 
namely,  ptonghing  and  the  plouxb.  '  It  is, 
therefore,  an  old  root,  and  as,  amongst  that 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race,  husbandry  waa  held 
in  high  estimation,  we  find  it,  according  to 
Piotet,  connected  with  the  words  iihin,  Mam, 
Arionistus,  Arminius,  Oriri.  Up  to  the  present 
day  ihe  Emperors  of  Cbina  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  annual  cultivation,  by 
oersonally  ploughing  a  6etd,  and,  in  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  the  answer  will  be  re- 
membered which  was  paid  by  the  Delphio  Ora- 
Myson,  when  Anacharsis  inquired  who 
was  the  wisest  mau  in  Greece,  "  He  who  is 
now  ploughing  his  fields."  Into  the  Indo 
Gefinanio  Inognages,  the  word  bas  been  adopt- 
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ed,  in  variona  wayt,  conneoled  witfa  llie  earth, 
ihe  fields,  ploughiDg  and  field  joiplemeiiU. 
'Itiue  we  have 


mil 
«,  . 

urn 
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i  1 

■    \    ! 

•n 

til 

Frorcaaor  Max  Muller.  to  wboae  learned  re- 
i«archea  au  much  is  due,  raentione  alt  this 
when  he  lellg  via  that  ihiB^root  Att,  means ^a 
plough,  to  open  the  soil.  From  it  we  iiavc  the 
Laiin  ar-arr,  the  Greek  ar-o«»,  the  Iriat  ar, 
the  Lithuanian  ar-it,  the  Buasiai)  ora-ti,  tha 
Gothic  arjan,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tr-jan,  the  mo. 
dern  Eng;liah  to  ear.  Shakespeare  saya  (Ri- 
ehard  IL  IIL  2],  "  to  ear  the  land  that  Ims 
some  hope  to  grorf."  From  this  we  have  the 
name  of  ihe  plouKb,  or  the  instrument  of  ear- 
ing :  in  Latin,  ara-tmm  ;  in  Greek,  aro-tro*  ; 
in  Bohemian,  oradto  in  Lithuanian,  arklaa 
in  Corniaii.  aradar  ;  In  Welsh,  orwi  in  Old 
Norsa,  ardhr.  In  Old  Norse,  however,  ordhr, 
meaning  originally  tlie  [ilounh,  earae  to  mean 
earnings  or  wealtb,  the  plough  being,  in  early 
timea,  ibe  most  essential  poatesBiofi  of  the 
peasant.  In  the  same  manner  the  Latin  name 
for  moDsy.  The  act  of  plouahiog  ii  oalled 
aralio  in  Latin  ;  aroiit  in  Greek  :  and  he  be- 
Iwves  that  ar&ma,  in  the  sense  of  perfumei  had 
the  same  origin,  for  what  is  aweeter  or  more 
aromatic  than  the  smell  of  n  plonghed  field  F 
A  more  priraitiTe  Tormation  of  the  root  or 
seems  to  be  the  Greek  era,  earth,  the  Sanskrit 
trd,  the  Old  High-German  ero,  the  Irish  he, 
irioitn.  It  meant  orii;inBlly  Ihe  ploughed  laud. 
Besides,  the  aimple  ar  in  Old   Norse  menni 


plotaghinK  aud  Ubonr,  and  the  Old  Higb-Ger> 
man  art  has  likewise  tbs  sense  of  plmtghing. 

Afiovpa  and  arfum,  a  field,  would  cerlaiulj 
have  to  bo  referred  lo  the  root  ar,  to  plough. 

The  English  word  flotigi,  the  Slaronta 
plottg,  has  been  identified  with  the  Sanskrit 
phva  ship,  and  with  the  Gre^  plMO»,  ship. 
Mviler't  lectwety  p..  213.  Toglor't  Ifor^M 
and  Plaoes.     Mullen  Ciipi.  1864. 

ARA,  Scythie,  a  mounlain, occurs  in  AravaHi. 
Arabudba,  Aravidha:  itis  not  to  be  found  iu 
any  Sauacrit  Dictionary  with  this  signification  ; 
yet  itappeara  to  be  a  primitire  root  poesessiaK 
BDoh  meaning  as  we  hare  Ar-boodha,  '  hill  of 
Boodha  '  Atavalli,  '  hill  of  strength,  Ar  ia 
Hebrew  for  '  mountain,'  (iju-  Ararat  :)  Oroa 
in  Greek  ?  The  common  word  for  a  mouatain 
in  Sansorit,  gir,  is  tqually  Hebrew. 

AHAB.     The  people  known  by  this  naoM- 
are  spread  from  Syria  t«  the  Indian   Ocean; 
They  are  chiefly  in  tribe*  and  those  who  oeeu- 
py   the   country  around    Jeruaalem,   are    tbs 
Anesi,  Shammar,  Hawaii  and  S^lhan.     But  th» 
coaotry  of  Arabia,  in  which  they  chiefl;  dwell 
is  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  oontinent  of  Asia  and  ia 
about  1,430  miles  long  and  1,200  miles  broM. 
It  is    reoogoised    iu   Europe    aa  having  thras 
divisions,  A.  petrea,   A.  deterta,  and  A.  felix. 
Its  general  aapect  is  that  of  an  ^vateft  laad, 
with  conaiderabte  ranges  of  bills.     It»  monn- 
tains,  Horeb  and  Sinai,  are  part  of  Jab'l-ul-Tnr 
range,   with  Hor  or   Seir,    uow   oalled   JaM 
Harun  or  Aaron's  mountain-     The  populaiioa, 
vaguely  estimated  at  ten  millions,   are  chie6y 
engaged   iu   pastors!  pnnuita,    and  oonaist  <rf 
many  independent  tribes.     In  this  respect  it  i* 
in   the   same   atate  now   as  in  aueient  tioie^ 
when  the   CuBhite   and  Joktanile  occupied  Ai 
felix,     whrn    the  Ammonite  and    IshmaeUl* 
direlt  in  A.  deserts,  and  tbe  Moabite,  Edomite,; 
Nabatbtean,  Midianite   aiid    Amateiite    in  A: 
petrea.     The   population  of  Mecca,   ita  c^icC 
town,  is  about  18,000.    Arab-ul-Mostaraba,  ov 
mixed  Arabs,  tbe  lineal  descendente  of  labmaelt 
oecupied  the  Hijaa  and  amongst  their  deatxnii' 
acta  waa  tbetriln  of  Koresh.  From  tbe  impulaai. 
and    unity   given   by  Mahomed  (he  world  *wii 
tJiem  issue  from   their  naked  deserla.     At  djj 
times  impetuous,  their  energiea  were  Ibea  ooM^ 
centrated  to  enforce  belief  at  the  point  of    ifacj 
Bword,  and  the   propbeeiea  of  DsoicI  cb.  vniid 
9iand85,    were   fulfilled,    end  within  twes^ 
yeare  tbey   mastered  Syria,    Palestine,   KgjpW 
and  Persia,  the  conquest  of  Persia  hdng  muna 
ly  a  prelude  to  Tunher  exteneion  in  the    eaiAj 
Abu  Bakr  wia  Kbnlif  from  A.  I).  633  lo  6b4J 
Umar    from    A.  D.   634^43  (A.  H.  1 3-S3)«| 
Under  tbe  khalifat  of  Um&r  A.  H.  15  or  1^ 
but  without   hia   knowledge  a  military  exped^ 
tion  set  ont  from  Oman  (Umant]  to  pillafts  ibm 
doasls  of  India.     It  appesTs  to  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  Tana  in  Uombay.  Sot  Umar  ezpruM' 
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ti  gTMt  diapteasDTv.  Ahout  tbe  Mme  time, 
Hakam,  brotW  of  Umubii,  Hiit  na  eipedition 
■funst  BaitMch  sfid  againit  DebRt,  ander  lii> 
birotber  wko  failed  duu>rou«ly.  Uiii«i  diiliked 
Md  forbad  nanl  expeditiotiB,  a  prohibilion 
vkteh  vu  onlj  rebxed  in  tboliioe  of  Uoiwiya. 
la  A.  H.  S2  Abdallab,  ton  of  Amar,  invaded 
Kerman  and  took  Kuw««hir,  tbe  Capital. 
m.IuumjI  KuiiB  bj  atma  and  policy  conquored 
iheentiie  Taiky  of  ibe  ladtu,  he  Kanrtod  his 
eoHgaeata  to  Tenlim,  who  goverued  for  3S  yeara 
lill  tlM  downfall  ol  the  Ummiada  Kbalifa,  od 
vkidi  ETeat  the  Araba  were  expelled  by  the 
Saaia  race  in  A  D.  760  and  all  tbe  Arab 
coaqiola  in  India  were  restored  to  the  Hin- 
im.  Sind,  from  Bhaklcar  to  the  aea,  waa 
nM  bj  the  SuDira  Sajputa  till  tbe  end  of  the 
Itlh  Century.  At  an  eiriy  date  after  the  Hejira 
tbey  eatablishcd  a  factory  at  Canton,  aud  their 
Boafaen  were  ao  great  by  tbe  middle  of  the 
tStb  Century  that  ia  7G8,  they  attacked  and 
•illaged  and  fired  tbe  city  and  fled  to  their  ahipa. 
Iky  and  their  desceodanta  from  mixed  blood 
<w«^  a  veiy  prominent  poaition  in  the  wes- 
Un  pajts  of  PeiiipinUr  India  and  iiiunbera  of 
tAea  are  apread  throughout  the  Eastern  Archi- 
fikfa  s  but  in  their  own  countiy,  the  towni 
IB  the  aea  coaat  have  a  Ur^e  admixture  of 
•tkr  Aaiatie  raece,  and  as  Arab  bedouin  life  is 
ncr  changeable,  quarrela  and  wars  have  great- 
ly modified  the  iribea,  diapersed  aome,  and 
iaa^Canated  othera,  ao  that  at  tbe  preiant  du, 
tta  iltnrina  and  Suleim  alone  maintain  their 


alitf    from   the  time  of  Kahomed. — 

MM*«  Imaim.  See  Arabia,  lilam.     Mahomed. 

ABABA,  WADI.  a  deep  valley  nmsing  be- 

laixt  tha  top  of  tbe  gnlph  of  Akaba,  and  tbe 

Dead  Sea,    106  milea  in  length,  and  about  10 

■  widtk,  nnmit  level  above  tbe  aea  496  feet. 

r^lMa-a  Lmd»  of  tAt  BOie,    VoL  i.  Lemd. 

G^lrvM, 

ABABJMW.     See  Boat. 

AB^BIA.     Thia  Peainiida,  with  the  Indian 

•MM  OS    lie    South,  (he  Penian  Gulf  on   ila 

tbe  Bed  8m  on  iu  Wait,  haa  nnmer- 

trnfatSa  Talleyi  amidat  iBountain8>  and  great 

'   daacrt  tta^a.    The  anoient  Greek  and 

I  geofcnj/ben  divided  Ambie  into  A. 

A.   PetfM  aDd   A.  deaerU.    The  ffrat 

c(wreipoBd«  lo  Ibe  modem  Temen.  bat 

liag  Hafara  and  Uadraisaut :  the  aecond, 

Ddera  llejas  :— ibe  thbd  fxtendiug  N. 

-  tem  A.  Felk  aa  far  aa  tbe  Euphratet. 

tal  witliora  have  included  the.  whole 

ondrr  Yemen   and  H«ju  ^othera 

Icnen,  Hejas,    N<gd,   the  Tehama  and 

ML  HadranijM^  BlaJve,  Shehr  and  Oman 

alao  been  reokoned  independent  provincea 

while  atber*  include  them  in  the  tvo 

AjvitioiM,  YenwB  and  Hrjak*    "  The  pre- 

■*rT*^i*l  Mcordipg   to  their  own  hiito- 

Snn  tm  atocka  :,  Kahtan, 


the  aaroe  with  Joktan  or  TcJttanf  the  son  of 
Eber,  and  Admin  deacended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Ishmael,  the  aon  of  Abraham  and  Hagar." 
— (Snla'a  Koran,  Preliminary  Diacourae,  p.  ii.) 
But  Yoklan,  according  to  Ch.  Uuncen,  wii  one 
of  the  two  aona  of  Nimrod  and  was  (he  chief 
of  tbe  fint  Ambian  emigration  thnt  proceeded 
Soutliwnrda.  Tradition,  he  aays,  pointa  to  the 
uountaina  of  Armenia  as  tlie  binh  place  of  the 
Arab  and  Canaanitish  races.  It  is  auppoaed 
that  i)iey  travelled  dong  '  the  banks  of  the 
'ligris  into  Mesopotamia,  from  which  a  portion 
of  ihem  commenced  a  fireat  migration  Sonth- 
warda,  the  reiult  of  whioh  was  the  foundation 
of  the  primeval  kingdoms  of  Soutliem  Arabia, 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Adltes  in  Yemen,  who 
believe  that  they  came  from  the  sacred  North, 
and  onoe  lived  in  a  gbrious  garden  of  the 
earth  which  they  are  to  restore.  In  the  mHtler 
of  their  present  location,  Dr.  Latham,  in  his 
Ethnology,  metiiiona  that  Hejaz,  is  peopled  by 
tlie  descendants  of  lahmael,  but  ihe  inhabitants 
of  Mekkah  and  Jeddn,  consist  of  pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  of  African,  Veraian,  and 
Turk-blood.  In  Southern  Arabia,  Yemen,  Ha- 
dramaut  and  Oman,  the  people  are  more  or 
leaa  Himyarite  in  blood,  history  and  civilisa- 
tioD.  Those  of  the  towns  of  Moknh,  Senai 
Bodda  and  Lohei*,  are  the  mora  civitiEcd  aud 
the  desert  and  hill  Arabs  are  rii'Je  end  ignorant, 
one  of  them  so  rude  in  speech  as  to  be  nnmed 
the  Ben-i-Kalb,  chiitlren  of  dogs—and  the 
Berekede  a  branch  of  the  Asir  ere  snid  to 
prostitute  their  wives  like  tbe  Jakuri  Hazara. 
At  Hasek  is  tbe  tomb  of  the  prophet  Hud,  the 
fourth  in  descent  fiooi  Shem-  At  the  entrance 
of  the  I'eraian  Qiilf.  tbe  pirate  coast  begins 
and  extends  300  milra  northwarde.  The  south- 
em  tribes  of  tbe  PeniDsula  of  Sensi,  are  more 
or  lese  fishermen.  Tbe  early  Arab  religion  waa 
Sabwaniam,  a  woratitp  of  the  heavenly  bodiea 
mixed  with  idolatry,  but  with  Maliomed  com- 
mencad  the  Arab  conqaests,  their  creed,  science. 
and  literature.  At  present,  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet ia  in  uac  amouf^st  the  Turks,  Persians, 
Mtlsys,  some  of  the  people  of  India  and 
Africa.  It  was  hoivcver  of  Bjrian  origin. 
The  Arab  family  ia  mahomedan,  eicept  tbe 
chriatian  Arabs  of  Mnlta.  The  Arabs  uf  the 
•outh  are  desoendnnts  of  Kahtan  tbe  Yoktan  of 
the  Bible,  and  those  of  ihc  North,  of  Aduan  of 
the  blooil  of  Ishmaei.  Nejd  or  Central  Arabia, 
is  Syrian  and  arrxnged  into  divisious  called 
"  siiis."—(lai/iaaiM  Stlmolofff.")  The  people 
occupying  tliat  Peninsula,  are  however  regard- 
ed by  Captain  Burton  as  of  three  diatinct 
racea  :  viz.,  the  aborigiuca  of  the  oountrv, 
who  have  been  driven,  like  tbe  Mecls  aiid 
other  autochlhouic  Indians,  into  the  ea»ieni 
and  Boutli -eastern  wilda  bordering  upon  the 
oceon  :  second,  e  Syrian  or  Mesopolamian 
atoclc,  ty^iiit;d  by  Sham  and  Joklan,  Ihat^rove 
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the  tn<ligena  from  the  efaoioett  tracts  of  coun- 
try ;  these  invndera  atill  enjoj  theit  conquptts, 
repTBtentiag  the  great  Arubiau  people.  And 
thirdly,  an  impure  Egypto  Arab  clan-well 
penonified  b;  Ittimael,  his  son  Nebnjoth  and 
Edom  (GUan,  tbe  son  of  Uaio) — that  populat- 
ed end  Btill  popuinlea  the  Sinaitio  PeniuBula, 
(Stnion't  FiCffrmaga  to  Mecca,  41-46.) 

The  indiKens  or  autoclilhones,  he  a^yi,  are 
thoae  Bub-Caucaaian  tribes  which  may  atill 
be  met  with  in  the  proTince  of  Hah- 
Tab,  aiid  fjeneralty  along  the  eoaet  between 
Mutcat  and  Hadramaut.  The  Mahrah,  the 
Jenabuh,  and  the  Oara  eapeoially  show  a  low 
dev elopement,  for  which  hnrdahip  and  priva- 
tion only  will  not  aatisFactorily  Recount.  These 
nre  "  Arab  el  Aribah,"  for  whose  inreriority 
oriental  feble  accounts  as  usnal  by  thaumatur- 
fry.  Dr.  Carter  has  remarked  the  similarity 
between  the  lowest  type  of  Bedouin  and  the 
indigens  of  India,  as  represented  fay  the  Bheela 
and  other  Jungle  races, — {Bar/oa't  Pilgrinagt 
to  Mecca,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  S9.)  Tbe  principal  im- 
migrant race,  he  says,  are  the  Noachians,  a 
great  Chaldnan  or  Meaopotaroiaii  elan  which 
entered  Arabi«  about  B.  C.  3,2U0,  and  b;  slow 
and  gradual  encroachmfnta  drove  beFore  them 
the  aaoiEnt  race  and  seized  the  happier  lands 
of  the  PeninsnU.  This  race  would  correspond 
with  thd  Arab  el  Muta-Arrabah  or  Arubic- 
iaed  Arabs  of  the  eastern  historians.  The 
third  family,  an  ancient  aud  a  noble  stock, 
dating  from  B.  C.  1,900,  and  typified  in  his- 
tory by  IshroKl,  stilt  occupies  the  Sinai- 
tic  Peninsula.  These  Arabs,  howeveri  do  not, 
and  never  did,  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
mountains,  where  they  are  still  dwelling  in  the 
presence  of  their  brethren.  Captain  Burton, 
^iii.  31)  considers  it  hii;hly  probable  that  the 
Copts,  or  ancient  Egyptians,  were  "  half-caste 
Arabs  ;"  a  mixed  people  like  the  Abyssiniana, 
the  Qallas,  the  Somali,  and  the  Kafirs,  an 
■Arab  graft  upon  an  African  stock.  Hence 
the  old  Nilitic  race  has  been  representf 
woolly-headed  and  of  negro  tenture.— BarionV 
Pilgrimage  to  Meeeah,  Vol,  Hi- p   31. 

The  people  of  Arabia  have  been  alternately 
aggressive  conquerors  and  conquered,  and 
Slurpe  in  his  history  of  Efiypt  ia  of  opinion 
that  the  troglodytic  Arshs  held  a  strip 
of  country  of  about  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  on  the  African  coast  of  tbe  Bed 
Sea,  separated  from  Ethiopia  by  mountains 
end  deserts.  They  wera  a,  wandering  unsettled 
race  of  people,  described  by  their  neighboi 
as  savages,  {DiodSk.  Ii6.  Hi.  3S,)  whose  wi 
arose  for  right  of  pasture  rather  than  for  am- 
bition or  property.  They  fought  with  slings 
and  darts,  and  out  ran  horses  in  their  speed  ; 
they  lived  in  caves,  snd  killed  the  aged,  the 
lame  and  the  sick.  Other  tribes,  hoivcver,  more 
civilised  (Piiiy,  lii.  «i»-  *^)  afterwards  traded 
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with  the  Sabaesns  of  the  opposite  coast  and 
lupplieil    the   Egyptians  with  the  myrrh,  bal- 
lam,   olives,    tops2   and   metals  which    their 
country  or   their  tntde  produced.     Like  their 
neighboura  the    Egyptians,    the    Troglodytse 
worshipped  images   and   animnla,  particularly 
turtles  peeniisr  to   their  shnres,  while  the 
more  civilised    tril>ei  were  worshippers  of  one 
God.     During   the  eariier  centuries,  all  these 
Arabs  were  easily  conquered  by  the  Gjiyptians  ; 
but  some  of  them  iuhabited  Bthio|iia,  nnder  a 
settled  form  of  government,  and  then  eonquer- 
tng   Mubia    and    harrsssing    the   Thebsiri.— 
{Skarpe's  Eutort/ nf  Egypt,  Vol.  i.p.  lOt-lOS-) 
In  the  time  of  Abraham   there  occurred  a 
contest  betwKu  five   chiers   of  Sonth  CauaaB 
and  Arabia  Petrrna  and  four  princes  cf  South- 
Babylonia,  but  these  five  Canaantttsh  chiefe 
wera  meraly  a  portion  of  peoples  in  ravoll  from 
Elam,    to  which,  also,  Arabia   Petrtea,    Petra 
(Gen.  xiv.  15-7)   and   tbe  adjacent  cities  was 
subjf^.     There  seems  no  doubi  thst  at  another 
period  the  Pharoahs    had  Egyptian    ooloaies 
in  Arabia,  for  many  centuries.  Nubia  «nd  the 
Peninsula  of  Arabia  were  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions  of  the  Pharoahs.    It  would   thus  aenn 
that  they  have  been  alternately   nggressive  and 
conquered.    An    Arab    dynsstj    in    Babylon 
seems  to  have  lasted    about  815  yenrs,  and  to 
have  been  intermediate   between  the  Hynasriea 
of  the  Chsldees   and    of  the  Assyrians    and 
Ninyads.      Tbe    Hyksos   or   dbepherd    kings 
who  ruled  in  Eitypt,  nra  described  by  Nfanetho 
as  united  Arabian  tnbes  and  Palestinian  tribes, 
and  they   appear   to  have  reigned  frnm    B.  C. 
2654  to  about  B.  C.  1695.     The  kingdnm  of 
Yemeu,  says  Gibbon,  has  been  saeci^ssiTely  anb- 
dued  by  the  Abyssiuians,  the  Persians,  the  Sul- 
tans of  Bgypt,  and  the  Turks  ;  the  holy  cities  of 
Heco»  and  Uedina  have   repeatedly    bowed 
under    a    Scythian   tyrant  ;     and     thft    Ro- 
man provinces  of  Arabia  embraced  the  peculiar 
wilderness  in  which  Ishmael  and  hie  aons  BHut 
have  pitched  their  tent  in  the  faces  of  tb«r 
brethren-     Yet  these  exceptions  were  tempora- 
ry or  local ;  the  body  of  the  people  have  vscap- 
ed  the  yoke  of  the  most  powrrfal  monarchies  ; 
the  arms  of  Besostris  and  Cyrus,   of   Pompef 
and  Trajan,  could  never  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Arabia  ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the  Turlia 
may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdjMion,  but  hH 
pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  ■ 
people,  whom  it  is  dangerons  to  provoke,  mni 
fmitlesa  to  attack.     (9i6&0M't  Noman  Empire, 
Vol.  ix.p.  2391.)     To  Europe  however,    the 
races   of  Arabia  seem  to  have  been  but  lUtk 
known  beyond   its   boundary.     They  mtk  s'lp. 
poied    to   be    the   Hngarenes   alluded    to    in 
Scripture,   the  deicendaats  of  Ishmael,     alac 
known  as  Isbmaetites  orSarraeetiea— the  Ait» 
ceni  or  Pliny,  but  tbe  IshmsditeB  never  peno 
tratL'd  b);yond  the  nor^h^ni  f>nrtt  .<rf  the  P«tiiit 


B  nt  Bot  anttl  ttter  the  Hijrt  of  Ha- 
mJ,  Ibt  the  races  in  Arabin  poured  forth 
'  auibn.  Thej  btgna  tlieir  Inter  eon- 
Uig  it.  D  623  ind  tprenHing  into  Ej{<ipl 
Stnn*  (Dd  Peraia.  In  706  the  Arab  oon^ 
Hn  Snt  erasssd  the  Oxui,  under  the  com- 
y«fijitibt,  wbo  iatrodttced  hUmism  into 
of  Bukhun,  SamBroand,  and 
^mt.  [HarUan's  Bmiaiiy,  p.  lii-]  and 
mk  iMr  empiie  wai  (o  early  broken  up 
trinledaiA.1).  »9ft,  their  a'rm«  and  the 
if  ihoM  irbo  embriced  mahomedaiiism, 
t  fnetrated  to  China  in  the  Bait  ami  to 
rhrj,  France  and  Uoroeeo  on  the  North 
WnL  Tbe  peoples  who  adopt  this 
k  b<K  ibeir  natnrra  changed  and  become 
Mow  d^rees  fanatica,  for  the  revolution 
'  b;  Habomed  and  bia  new  faith  was 
L  Muf  of  tbe  people  of  Arabia  still  conti- 
t»  pnetiie  ancient  rttcs.  and  CapUio  Bnr- 
witiou  that  in  moat  pixcei,  even  in 
bmt  of  Heeeahi  he  nut  with  debria  of 
Ikaij,  prtaeribed  by  Mahomed,  ;Ft  still 
^,--iB»Ho»'t  Piiffrimageto  Mexah,  Vol 
\)  Ci>hK»l  Pellf ,  in  writing  of  the  Araba 
It  Uhub  tribes,  aajt  that  it  is  necessary, 
I  dmidering  the  Arabs,  to  distinguish 
■ni  leriet  ofgradea  towards  eivilizaiion, 
itiA  tbey  m«y,  at  present,  be  Tound.  The 
Mit,  ii  nsnderiti);,  pastoral,  tenL-lo*ing, 
'raag  te  trade,  yet  araricious,  and  willing 
idi  kit  |bce,  bia  mutton,  or  fail  horse,  and 
ItfeoMl  in  wide  and  open  wastes,  nnpres- 
i  ^  by  adeqaate  exterior  power.  Y 
■  ttiBedouin  beads  to  circumstances. 
Pk  Ibe  region  nllolted  for  his  pasti 
■'^  Plunder  haa  its  laws;  and  ti 
■*>li  E^iralry.  If  he  will  not  trade,  he 
•Mnols;  and  luffera  the  presence  of  a 
w  SikelMh  MS  the  Aff);han  suffers  that 
■^Woo.  A  little  bigber  in  the  sciile, 
™  tbe  Cbaaba,  is  the  original  wandering 
Arab,  in  a  district  where  he  ia  presa- 
*P<*  tram  without,  and  where  boundleae 
'B^sad  roaming  are  reat rained  by  exterior 
••  The  Aiab  there  pertly  turns  to  sgri- 
■^  ltd  for  this  he  must  in  some  degree 
^  Sodety  ksTmoiiiies  to  this  level.  Trade 
~"  Com  is  sold.  Abbaa  are  wotch 
.  Bates  are  planted.  The  appe- 
powB  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hota 
tents  ;  and  one  sees  in  their 
reed  ornamentation,  and  ii 
log  of  thick  reed  rope  for 
pOMible  gerin  of  some  arohi- 
T«t  higher  in  (he  scale 
as  an  experienced  and 
•  town,  or  admioislering 
iBMrfntable  rural  district. 
|lAple,  aoeiety  is  seen  in 
"""Tds  ciTiHsation."  The 
^  free  hnht. 
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oordiDg  to  Bnrokhardt,  they  ran  in  the  plaini 
from  the  foarth  to  the  tifth  station  of  tbo 
Hndj,  and  thence  westward  towards  tbe  inoun- 
taini  of  Belksa.  They  were  employed  by  tbe 
Pasha  of  Dimasaui  for  the  defeiioe  of  the 
oaravBD  against  the  other  tribes.  They  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  tbe  use  of  I  he  pilgrim 
oaravan,  of  which  they  have  a  very  eon~ 
aiderable  number.  Though  smaller  than  the 
Anaiolian,  Turkman,  or  K.urdy  camels,  they 
are  better  nble  to  bear  hent  and  thirst  than 
tbe  Utter,  are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish 
gray  rolour.  with  very  little  wool  about 
their  necks.  {Robinton'i  TravtU,  Foi.  ii.  p. 
169  and  p.  183.)  The  Jentai,  aocorditig 
to  Burchhardt,  are  tbe  moat  powerful  Arab 
nation  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Syria,  and  if  we 
add  to  them  their  brethren  in  Nedjd,  they 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  considerable 
bodies  of  Bedouins  in  the  Arabian  deserts. 
They  are  nomades,  in  the  strictest  acceptation 
of  tlie  word,  for  they  continue  during  the  whole 
year  in  almost  constant  motion.  In  spring, 
tliey  approach  the  fountains  of  Syria,  and  form 
a  line  of  encampment  extending  from  near 
Aleppo  to  eight  dajs'  jonmey  to  tbe  south  of 
Damascus.  Their  principal  residence,  however, 
during  tbat  time  is  the  Haouran,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  when  th^  encamp  near  and 
among  the  villages,  while  in  the  more  northern 
country,  towards  Homs  and  Hamnh,  they 
moatly  keep  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  in- 
habited grounds.  In  the!e  parts,  they  spend 
the  whole  snmmer  oeekiog  pasture  and  water, 
purchase  in  autumn,  tbeir  winter  proviiian  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  return  after  the  first 
rains  into  the  interior  of  the  deserL  Tbey  are 
the  only  true  Bedouin  nation  of  Sytia,  the 
other  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  coun- 
try having  more  or  less  degenerated  in  man- 
nere,  and  several  being  reduced  to  subjection  ; 
while  the  frec'born  Aenesi  is  still  gnverned  by 
the  same  laws  that  spread  over  the  desert  at 
the  bnitioniRg  of  the  mihommedan  era. — (Xo- 
baton't  Traveli,  Vol.  ii.  p.  SS8.)  The  greateit 
part  of  the  western  Arabia  shore  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Joasmi  Arabs,  a  licentious  band 
of  pirates,  who  until  recently  continued  to  ob- 
struct by  their  depredations  tbe  rommerce  of 
the  Persian  Gulf-  Their  prinoipal  rendezvous 
was  Rat-ul-Kk^a,  a  town  about  seven  miles 
South-Weit  of  Rvmt.  The  Arabs  of  the  sea- 
coBst  are  doubtless  becoming  more  slive  to  the 
power  of  the  many  Enropean  nations  whose 
vessels  now  travcne  their  seas,  but  they  ere  in 
their  nature,  the  same  as  their  brethreu  of  the 
inland  plains.  The  ocean  is  their  desert,  and 
tbey  fancy  they  have  a  aimilar  privilege  over  it, 
unlike  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  however,  they 
add  cruelty  to  their  love  of  plnnder.— Sit«ner*» 
Owrland  JoHrnty,  Vol.  ii.  p.  !8S. 
The  Beui  KhaleJ,  is  Miebufar's  lime,  were  one 
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af  the  moat  poirerfvl  tribes  of  Arnbia  :  they 
conquei^  the  ouuntrj  of  Lachsa  and  adranoed 
to  the  sea. 

The  Kiab  tribe  of  Suaiatan  in  Peraia  rarely 
enaamp,  but  in  Suaittan  near  the  pripcipality 
of  Hs*iu  were  ftve  different  considerable  tribea 
of  the  independent  Bedouins  Beni  Lain  were 
a  grent  tribe  between  Korne  and  Baghdad, 
the  banks  of  the  Xi^a.  The  Montesidsi 
Monfilc  tribe,  north  of  the  desert,  occupied  all 
the  coantry  from  Korne  to  Ardje,  on  both 
sidet  of  the  Euphrates,  and  they  migrate  to 
summer  and  winter  quarters. 

Beni  Hakim,  a  tritie  eastward  from  the  Eu- 
phratei,  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  khaa-aai,  are  a  powerrul  tribe  of  hus- 
bandmen on  the  east  of  Vhe  Euphrstea, 

In  Ooiau,  are  the  Beni  Hasan,  Beni  Abu- 
AU,  Beni  Genebn,  bedouina,  also  the  Beni 
Gafari  ;  the  Keraani  and  Kl-Arabi ;  the  moat 
powerful  and  iUnatrious  of  llie  tribea  of  Oman, 
Uohinsou,  writing  of  tiio>e  on  the  north,  says 
that  the  dress  of  the  women  is  a  wide  <'otton 
gown  of  a  dark  colour — blue,  brown  or  black, 
faatenad  by  a  leathern  (lirdle.  Qrer  their 
heads  they  wear  a  iceichier,  called  tbaubtr  or 
mtkroune,  the  young  femnlca  having  it  of  a 
red  colour,  the  old,  black  All  tlie  women 
puncture  their  lipa  and  dye  them  blue  ;  tliis 
kind  of  tattootni^  they  cnll  inloyn.  Hound 
tlieir  wrists  they  wear  glass  bmceUta  uf  various 
colours  ;  and  ailver  rings  both  in  the  ears  and 
noae.  Both  in  aummprand  winter  they  ^o  bare- 
footed. The  Bedouin  men  and  women  arevery 
tawny;  their  cliiUreiiT  however,  at  their  birth 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  are  fnir,  but  of  a 
li»id  whiteness.  {Roiinioit'i  Travel's,  Fol.  ii 
184^  i*>«tea<wi  ffullsUd,  writiriK  in  Oi 
mentions  that  in  their  persons  ihe  female*  are  tall 
and  well  made,  with  a  roundness  and  fulness 
of  figure,  not,  however,  approaching  to  corpu- 
lancy.  Their  aomplexiou  ie  not  darker  than 
thatof  a  Spanish  brunette,  and  we  may  infc 
that  this  is  their  natural  colour,  siuce,  exoept- 
iug  in  the  morning  and  evening,  tboae  who 
reside  in  the  oases  rarely  leave  their  dnti 
groves,  and  in  the  towns  Uiey  preserve  tbei 
complexions  with  the  same  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bedouin  women,  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  very  swar- 
thy j  and  the  ssine  is  observed  of  tlie  men, 
although  the  children  are  equally  fair  at  their 
\AtVa.~WtlUl6d'»  Traveli,  Vol,  i.  p.  353. 

There  is,  iade«d,  but  little  doubt  that  the 
tnohammedan  ladiea  in  Onau  enjoy  more 
liberty,  snd  at  the  same  time  arv  more  inspect- 
ed, ll»n  ia  any  other  eastern  country.  Burinic 
oiril  com  motion  a,  Ihey  often  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  some  iustanoes  have  dis- 
played the  utmost  heroism. 

_  Amidst  the. most  striking  features  in  the  con- 
dUion  of  this  interesting  and  singular  race 
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stands  their  Sheikli  government,  which,  in  its 
conatilution  and  operative  effeeta,  ia  a  politi- 
cal phenomenon  in  the  history  of  uatioaa. — 
WeUtttSt  Travel!,  Vol.   i.   p.    354. 

Burton  tells  us  that  Sherifa  and  other  great 
men  sometimes  bind  a  white  tui'ban  ora  Caah- 
mere  shawl  round  the  kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  The  Aakal  varies  in  evtry  part  of  the 
country.  Here  it  is  a  twist  of  dyed  wool, 
there  a  bit  of  commoo  rope,  three  or  four  fret 
long.  Soma  of  the  Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet 
of  wood,  composed  of  little  round  piece*,  the 
siee  of  a  aliilling,  joined  side  by  side,  and  in- 
laid with  mot  he  r-ot' pearl.  The  Eastern  Arabs 
wear  a  large  circle  of  brown  wool,  almoat  m 
(urban  in  iiaelf.  In  Barbery,  they  twist 
brig  I  it- coloured  cloth  round  a  rop^  tjad 
ndorn     it    with    thick    golden    thread.      As 

rule,  the  Sheikhs  and  their  subjeeta,  are 
born  to  the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiera. 
greater  tribes  rear  many  camels,  which 
they  either  sell  to  tlieir  neighbours,  or  employ 
them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in  military 
expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocka  of 
sheep. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  modes  of  life 
that  constitutes  the  great  dislinciion  betweeu 
the  different  tribes.  The  genuine  Arabs  dis- 
husbandry,  at  an  employment  by  which 
they  would  be  dejtrHded.  They  maintain  no 
domestic  animals  but  sheep  nnd  camels,  except 
perhaps  horses.  Those  tribes  which  are  of  k 
pure  Arab  race  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  bulfa- 
s,  and  horses,  and  on  the  produce  of 
some  little  ploughing.  Ihe  former  tribes,  dis- 
Lingnished  as  noble  by  their  possession  of 
I  camels,  are  denominated  Aleu-el-Aleater  ;  and 
the  second  Motedan.  The  latter  are  esteemed 
a  middle  class,  between  genuine  Acshs  and 
peasants.  Niebuhr  beard  eome  tribes  men- 
tioned contemptuously,  becsuae  they  kept  buf- 
faloes and  cowa.  The  Moeedan  tninaport  their 
dwellings  from  one  country  to  another,  eccoid- 
inie  as  pnsturatce  fails  them,  so  that  a  village 
often  arises  suddenly  in  a  situation  where,  on 
the  day  before,  not  a  hut  was  to  be  seen. — 
mduAr's  TraveU,  Vol.  it.  p,  159-160. 

In  all  parts  of  the  South  oF  Europe,  Wea- 
tern  Africa,  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  are 
descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  Their 
first  emigration  from  Araliia  la  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  abiiiiL  TOO  years  before  the 
time  of  Salomon,  and  the  Aby  sain  inns  appear  to 
be  of  Arab  descent.  'J  hey  v($re  conierted  to 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
christia4  era,  and  in  the  sijttti  tliey  re  croaaed 
over  to  Arabia,  to  atenge  the  persecution  of. 
christians  by  a  Jewish  ruler,  conquered  Vcmea. 
and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Mecca,  nher^  they 
were  overthrown,  two  years  before  Mahomed 
was  bom,  '  SiKh  partial  immigration^  and  con- 
•luesls  have;  jelt  tribal  bodies  from  other  raeen  in 
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the  hod.  Amongst  these  mtj  be  named  tke  Sa- 
lib«h  (Balib,  Ar.  otoh).  Lieut.  Col.  Pell;  saw 
M»a  men  of  IhU  tribe  at  Koweit  and  Blse> 
wtieitt.  They  norihip  the  crote  (3aleb)  and 
p«fanB  tnany  ceremonies,  mora  nearly  tillied 
to  the  corniptiona  of  Asian  Christianity  timn 
ta  laUmiani,  Men  and  women  dance  round 
a  Mrt  of  majpnle.  The;  near  a  earii 
iaioet,  coming  ilowu  to  the  feet,  and  whi 
bke  a  boj's  pinafore,  ties  behind.  They  poMeis 
a  beautiful  breed  of  donkies,  wliioh  tbey  ridi 
vilbout  ^rtbs,  upon  a  saddle  made  like  a  coi 
lige  wooden  chair  boitora.  They  squat  o 
ibi*  tut,  and  twist  their  legs  over  a  pummel 
peak,  crossing  them  oTer  the  doukry'a  i 
They  seem  to  prise  their  saddlei,  ae  an  Arab 
■hxi  hta  mare ;  and  would  not  sell  them- 
They  seemed  a  meriy  quick  witted,  disreput- 
able lot,  with  relrouHi  noses,  and  Irish  features 
Thar  stood,  wiUi  eyes  twinkling  (\r^i  and 
hands  always  on  the  Sdicet)  and  pelted  him 
with  tlie  peelings  of  their  fun.  He  telle  u 
■bo  that  this  strange  people  live  on  the  fli! 
of  tbe  f^aselle,  which  they  elioot,  and  ilre: 
ibemsclves  in  its  skin.  They  wander  aboi 
■MOBfCit,  and  ara  friends  with,  all  ths  Ari 
tribes  aad  yet  remain  entirely  diilinot.  What 
iheir  ieligio&  is,'he  cannot  tell.  Tbey  adopt 
M«e  of  the  forms  of  the  Ushomedan  faith, 
bat  at  fcssta  and  marriages  they  raise  the  crass 
*B  a  aigB  of  rpjoioing.  Tbey  are  the  best 
nidea  for  tbe  desert,  knowing  where  water  is 
ta  be  found,  and  the  position  ot  the  various 
tribes-  Thoaeof  them  he  saw  seemed  much 
MOn  isldligent  than  the  Arabs,  and  they 
hare  more  of  a  European  than  an  Aeiatic  cast 
of  eoanteaance.  They  come  mounted  on  large 
white  donkeys,  hearing  much  the  same  things  hs 
tbe  BcdMina  for  sale.  The  saddle  ta  peculiar. 
TbaiB  iafirat  a  pad  in  front  and  behind  sn 
nprigU  piece  of  wood.  To  those  two  pieces 
of  mod  hollowed  out  are  attached  side  by  aide 
to  a  to  form  a  hollow  sent.  They  sit  in  this 
bollow  seat,  cross  their  legs  like  tailors  with  an 
aalerior  uptight  between  their  thiKhs,  and 
tleir  feet  on  either  side  of  the  donkey's  neck. 
Tbey  use  no  bridle. 

The  cities  are  none  of  them  large.  Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Burton,  the  population  of 
ElHedinah  is  from  16,000  to  16,000,  and 
Ibe  Hizam  troops  in  garrison  4Q0.  T&tcch 
eaataina  abont  4S,000  inhabitantji,  Tarabu 
fran  e,uOU  to  7,000,  Jeddah  about  2,S00,  and 
Taif  8,000. 

Koweit  ia  a  compact  town  of  about  1  fi.OOO 
bbahslanta,  built  on  a  promontory  of  loose 
sakd-atoDe  covered  with  sand,  and  to  illustrate 
tbe  tmmmercial  habit*  and  treatment  of  the 
hedeaiint,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  vetsels  of 
iO  or  <4  tons  bear  tlie  produce  of  cjuntriea  at 
lb«  mxtbcni  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
Bixca,  DtUaiD,  Ghonawnb,  Bunder  Beegb,  and 


Ihe  aronlter  aeaport  lowna  round  to  Koweil,  for 
trans-shipment  to  bugalows,  for  ooDveyance  to 
Bombay,  In  the  tame  way  goods  from  India 
are  bronght  here  in  large  bu)<aluws  and  distri< 
buted  ainon)tat  smaller  ones  for  conveyance  to 
the  smaller  ports. 

Teak  is  imported  and  used  for  ahip  building, 
and  a  large  number  ot  horses,  the  best  export- 
ed from  Arabia,  are  sent  from  there  to  Bombay, 
The  inhabitants  of  th%  desert  are  allowed  to 
enter  Koweit,  on  depositing  their  arms  at  the 
gate  J  and  it  has  been  the  custom  from  the 
time  of  the  present  Sheik'a  grandfather  lo  feed, 
not  only  all  who  enter,  hut  the  poor  of  the 
place  besides. 

The  Bedouins  astemble  daily  in  a  place  outside 
the  gate,  and  with  them  there  ia  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  filubba.  The  Arabs  come,  gene- 
rally, mounted  on  camels,  bringing  ghee  and 
irufSes  with  donkeys  bearing  brushwood  and 
camel's  dung.  Sometimes  when  hard  up,  the 
Anib  will  bring  in  his  horse  for  sale,  but  good 
ones  are  seldom  ^ot  in  that  wsy.  The  expe- 
dient of  constructing  rcEervoirs  in  which  to 
store  min-walerhss  prevailed  in  Arnliia  from  a 
very  early  date.  These  are  j^eneralty  fuund 
in  localitieB  devoid  of  springs,  and  drpcnd- 
ent  on  the  winter  rains  for  a  supply  of 
waier  during  tbe  summer  months.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record  is  tbe  great  dam 
of  Uareb,  built  about  1,700  jeara  befoie  the 
Christinn  era  :  this  doubiless  suggested  similar 
reservoirs  ia  other  pnrts  of  Arnbia,  and  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa,  which  have  usu- 
ally been  subject  to  it-  All  the  travellers  who 
hrfve  penetrnled  Yemrn  describe  many  euch  in 
tbe  mountainous  district?,  and  others  exist  in 
the  islands  of  Ssad-ed-din,  near  ZH>lah,  in 
Kutto,  in  the  Bay  of  Amphila,  and  in  Dhalak, 
near  Massonah. 

It  n'as  (his  tcbicb  mode  Yemen,  many  centn- 
ries  before  the  time  of  Muses,  for  a  long  period 
the  paradise  of  Arabia,'  and  which  Inid  the 
fnunctation  of  that  mighty  and  civilized  empire, 
which  like  the  glory  of  the  Fayoom,  disa;ipear- 
ed  from  off  the  face  of  the  eellh  when  the 
dflrtia  were  broken  through.  The  Pharoaht 
had  established  Egyptian  colonies  in  the  coun- 
try, for  many  centuries  but  the  reports  of 
travellers,  during  the  past  70  years  establish 
the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  yeera  of  neglect 
and  devastation  have  btought  the  country  into 
its  present  state  of  deaoliition.  Thefe  ia  no 
want  of  either  brooks  or  springs  or  cultivable 
soil,  but  the  former  are  wasted  in  morassea  or 
lost  in  tbe  sand,  and  the  soil  ia  washed  awsj 
by  the  violence  of  the  tonenta.  Southern 
Oman  Is  but  thinly  peopled,  for  the  whol^ 
number,  includiog  women  and  children,  does 
not  exceed  Hfty  tliousand ;  but  the  northern 
districts  are  far  more  populous — WelUUd't 
Traeeli,  Vol.  t.  f.  383, 
■1  ■'    ■  ^'"   "^'^ 


The  B«douiiii,  who  occupy  the  Great  Wei> 
tern  dcieri  of  Oman  have  Deitber  bouies  aor 
teiita,  but  live  under  the  abade  of  trees. — 
WtLUled't  Trattit,  Fal.  t.  p.  865. 

or  precious  stooet,  Arabia  has  the  topnz, 
the  ou\  X,  and  a  atone  wiiich  leema  to  be 
corneliao,  and  it  called  Temaui  or  akik.  The 
aeate  ia  found  near  Moclia,  emeralds  iu  the 
Hijax,  beryls  and  emnelianB  near  San  'a' 
and  Aden ;  malachite  in  the  cavern  of  Beni 
Salem ;  also  jnaper,  amethysts,  and  turquoises, 
in  the  euvirons  of  the  village  of  tSnlwa  about 
three  d»y«  journey  from  Mtdina.  Diamonds, 
the  BHrdoiiyx,  and  the  topaz,  were  obtain- 
ed from  tliii  country  in  lormer  times.  Of 
metals,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  met 
with  in  different  pHrta  of  Arabia,  and  the  last, 
recently  in  Oman,  Gold  is  mcnlioned  by  ihe 
ancient  wiitera,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  found  when  the  country  is  better  explored, 
hut  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  at  pre- 
aent.  Bitumen  is  obtained  in  Arabia  Petrasa, 
and  in  Arabia  deserta,  lignite  coal. 

[Niehbubr,  Beschreibung  de*  von  Arabien, 
p.  142.    . 

Niehbuhr,  vol.  !.  p.  3SS. 

Plinv,  XXXVIT,  XXni. 

PliiiV,  XXXVIL.  XV.  Ibid,  VI.  Chap. 
XXXIV. 

Niehbubr,  p.  143. 

Lieut.  Welisted.  Vol.  i.  p.  p.  IIS,  113.) 

It  is  understood  that  a  gray  coal  is  found 
a  liitle  way  iowards  from  the  river.  In  the  line 
between  Iteir  and  Damasous.  Culonel  Cheiney 
did  not,  however,  actually  find  it ;  but  a  letter 
was  received  on  the  subject  from  Ibrahim 
Cnsha,  and  the  Arabs  described  it  particularly. 

(EuphrHtes  and  Tigris,  C»l.  Cheaney,  Vol.  i. 
p.  B67-)  Stones  of  a  kind,  are  Inid  on  fires 
made  ol  Ciimels  dung,  to  increase  the  heat. 

Another  particular  kiati  of  stone,  called  tafal 
by  the  Arabs,  is  found  near  Mount  Sinai ;  it  ia 
britile,  with  the  appearance  of  pipe  clay,  and 
it  serves  the  p(5or  iiialead  of  aonp,  it  is  slso 
useful  in  taking  stnins  out  of  cloth,  and  in 
refrtthing  the  akina  of  asses,  being  rubbed  over 
them  for  this  purpose  in  summer  time. — Burck- 
kardt'i  Travel*,  tK  Sfria,  p.   894^488. 

{Bup&raie*  amd  Tigi-it,  Culonel  Chtt»rjf,  Fol. 
i.  p.  ii68.)  'Ihe  Arabs  are  not  ao  scrupu- 
lous as  the  TuTks  and  Persians  about  their 
women  ;  and  though  they  have  the  barem,  or 
women's  part  of  the  tent,  yet  auch  as  tliey  are 
acquainted  with  come  into  it. — MignoH't  Tra- 
reU,  p.  IE. 

The  dances  of  the  Arabs,  the  Debki,  oa  it  ia 
called,  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  the 
Albanians,  end  auoh  aa  perform  in  it  are 
Bcarcely  lesa  veliement  in  their  gestures,  or 
leaa  extravagant  in  their  exoitrment,  than 
those  wild  mouatoincets.    They  form  a  circle. 


AHAMG  LAMQUAQE.  ' 

holding  one  anoiher  by  the  hand,  and  moving 
slowly  round  at  first,  go  through  a  shuffling 
step  with  their  feet,  twisting  their  bodies  iuto 
various  aliiludes.  As  the  music  qniekene,  tbeir 
movementa  are  more  active  ;  they  alamp  witk 
tbeir  feet,  yell  their  war-cry,  and  jump  aa  th^ 
hurry  round  the  musicians.  The  motions  m 
the  women  are  not  without  graee  ;  but  aa  tb^ 
insist  on  wrapping  tliemtelvea  in  their  ocmfm 
cloaks  before  ilicy  join  in  the  danee,  their 
forms,  which  the  simple  Arab  _  ahirt  so  well 
displays,  are  entirely  concealed.  Lofard  A'sw- 
nti.p.  IJ9,  ISO.  BarM  de  B»dB*  Traveia  im 
LuTulvt.and  ArebUtan,  II,  196.  iluMmer'a 
Overland  Jburwefiii.  an ,  Burlon't  PUgrimage 
to  Meoeai.  Skarptt  Hat.  o/  Egypt.  Ktmnedg  o» 
Ike  Origit  of  LaKguageu  Marljtam't  Xmhtutg, 
p  xii.  MigMKt  l\ag«U,  p.  66,  67.  SUir't 
Chronology  Tttblu,  33,  39.  Caivttt'i  DieiioH- 
ary,  LtmUenant  Coionei  Pellg't  Memoir.  So- 
Hiuom'i  TraveU.  ii.  ISA,  338.  layard'a  yimt- 
w,k,p.  119,  ]  SO.  Niebukr'e  Trawelt.  Fol.  i. 
283,  iL  168,  177.  }fell»U^i  TravtU,  Vol.  i.  p. 
346,  368  ,Coi.  (Aetney't  BupMratet  and  2'iffrh. 
Fol.  I.  S68.  Bunun't  Egypt,  Vol.  it-  S15,  985, 
m.  388-9,  350.  362,  6«9,  431,  440.  m- 
413,  639.  PUyfair-i  remtm.  BttWl  Xowmm. 
For  further  notices  of  Arabia,  its  bistoi^,  pro- 
pie,  and  produDts,  8ee  Hindu  or  India.  In- 
acriptiona,  p.  87.  Joktan.  Iran.  Koai  or 
Cbara.  Katcb,  Kutcb  or  Cutoh.  Kaai.  Kat^ 
lyawar.  Kelat,  p.  488.  Kenisaat-ul-kiaioat. 
Kishm  Islsnd.  Koujunjik.  Kurdistan.  Ijad- 
rone  Islands.  Lur  Mesopotamia.  Now-roK. 
Pearls,  ferim.  Saugor  Island.  Neibnhr.  Biiia. 
Bawlinson.  Saba.  Serpent.  Squinanthum.  Bv. 
mali.  Valentia.  Viswamitra.  Wahabi.  KeUt. 
p.  494.  Semitic  racea.  ladis,  p.  Si6.  In* 
dia  luscriptiona.  p.  S7l.  Iran.  Jewa-Kat- 
tiyawar.     Khiraj.    Mahomed.    Archipelago. 

AltABIAN  GULF,  ia  a  term  often  applied 
to  tlie  Red  Sea.— See  Knlium  :  Uuslria. 

ARABIAN  HOUSES,  are  latterly  but  little 
seen  in  Indie.  Tlie  demands  of  ludia  have  be- 
uouB  greater,  and  a  larger  horse  with  grrater 
power  has  been  taon  oeedeH,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  Government  for  its  heavier  ordnsnoe  and  the 
requirements  of  the  community  for  the  ooavc^- 
ancra  which  are  now  so  oommonly  in  use,  bj 
all  EuropsHns  sad  the  wealthier  nativea  :  Aleo, 
the  prices  demanded  for  the~^rab  horae  are 
beyood  the  means  of  the  people,  aud  it  never 
was  iu  great  request  except  as  s  riding  horse.  ' 

AEABIAN  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Indo- 
Afric  ooean  on  the  sonth  of  Arabia,  AkabiaH 
Sea,  ineludiog  Ited  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf, 
has  8,0UO  mitea  of  Bea  Const.  The  evaporation 
averages  i  of  an  inch  only  or  about  39  subio 
inches  of  water  annoally  raised. — Mtmrg, 

ABABIO  LANtiUAGH:,  as  written  in  the 
koran,  ia  the  moat  developed  and  ridwai    of 


Ila  iiaitie  tsngoe*.  It  u  aot  maw  tpokea  in 
m;  put  of  Arabw,  M  tbtra  vrittex.  Frobm- 
htfH  BBver  WM  aD,*vf  bqr  Ihsn  ibe  LatiD, 
tte  BagUsb,  Us  OwmaB  or  lulisn  bmm  em 
hm  apokcn  h  vnltiia  in  their  impeoti«e 
hands,  and  fiurtoti  qnotM  OWdiua,  in  his 
"Arabic  OraaBar  i  n  Mjiag  that  the  dialaet«> 
inbita  vulgHiB  tantim  dtffert  ftb  eradill, 
qpanlitM  Uocralea  dlctt*  ab  faediemB  Htfgvi 
lisKa."  B*t  it  mmt  be  naembarecl  tkat  the 
inW  divide  their  ipoken  and  cren  vrittei) 
Iq^lie  inte  ivo  ordtra,  the  "  Kalan  WiAi," 
m  thI^t  Umgue,  eonntinee  eiB|iloyed  in  epii- 
talvj  ewmposdnin,  and  the  "  Nahwi,  b 
pMatinai  iMd  idaaMMl  Un^aga.  Everj 
■n  of  ottaMticm  «aM  tke  rainier,  iimI  an  ate 
U*  biter.  And  the  kontn  ia  no  more  a  nodal 
rf  Arabic  (m  it  ia  oAmi  astumed  to  be)  tkaa 
^fhndiae  I«at"  ia  of  Biigliih.  Inimitable, 
■•  Kan  ini'atntfcenr.  Bnrit»'M  Piigrimageio 
Hmemk,  Fot.  m.  f.  33iK 

Miriiulir,  also,  tella  ne  that  t^e  Invention  of 
the  modem  charftctert  whieb  are  rery  difierent 
h*B  the  Knflc,  ia  ascribed  to  a  Tiiier.  The 
Anlaam,  Perstioa  and  Turks,  mitt  Arabic  in 
Mb  of  efcaraetcfs  differing  In  tereiai  parLiealtin 
(nm  (rate  another.  They  hare  also  different 
mail*  <A  writing  for  diffeient  forma  of  buaineaa, 
oefa  «f  wbieh  hai  iU  pmtieular  name.  (Nie- 
Mr^i  TraKl*,  Fol.  H.  f.  S61.)  Neither  the 
AnMe  nor  ibe  Persma  lettera  are  sufficiently 
watKmn  to  eompoae  the  prenuneiRiioDB  of 
amn  iHeipi  tooguea,  «ad  they  era  01  anlted  to 
Keord  proper  namet  as  in  geograply.  Hiish 
if  the  Valve  of  Aba]  FreiI's  reeorda  is  lait  fiom 
Uiteanae,  Bmrtut'a  fiigrimoft  to  Utnai,  Hi. 
UO.— NMkAt'a  Tnvtlt,  ii.  S61,  To^i  Trt- 
•eb,  3«e-l.— -See  KAihmir.  Kirkook..Kudnt 
halfiaM.  KwdiaUn.    Banskril.    £onn. 


ASABl    HUTOHl. 


DoK.  Outlet  Pi^. 


ABACKU  HTrOflZl. 

Lat.   16*  1'   tkA  Tama  range  of  monDtgia* 
being  the  eaatero  bouodaiy. 

Under  Sritisli  adminiatritten,  it  ilioludea 
four  provinces  and  ia  noir  part  of  Briiish. 
Burmah.  ^oeaa  props,  in  80"  and  21*10 
N.  L.  ii  the  disirictof  Akyab.  It  is  called 
bj  Ifae  natives  Sa  khoing  i^^e,  or  Ba  khojng 
oeoDtiy-  There  ere  three  principal  river^  Iha 
Mnyn,  ths  Kuladan  and  the  Le  Hjo.  The. 
inliabileniB  of  Arsean  propci  bis  ttM  budhitl- 
Bnnueee  known  tbers  as  Rakboing-tba,  the  Kor* 
ta  mnhtimedan  from  Bengal  and  the  Dud  al*» 
from  fieni^al  anil  emflaj«d  as  psgoda  slave*,' 
in  ike  piaini;  and  in  the  h ilia,  the  Kbjonag 
tha,  theKame  or  Kwe-rae  the  IDoiiig-nuk,  the 
HiMMig.  Its  chief  porls  ete  ChiiUgoag  and. 
Akyab,  and  it  is  raled  by  a  GommitHaner  aoder 
a  Chief  ComraitiioBBr. 

AR\CE.£,  ihe  Arum  tribe,  abont  100 
spfcie*  of  which  occur.  io'S.  B-  Ae>o.  <■>  'J*^ 
genera  Aris-iemB,  Amorphophanus ;  coloeatia, 
Homaloneoia ;  Scindapsiit,  Fotfaos.  A  oorat 
Piatia,  Culia  and  Arum,     Foisi  684-€92. 

ABACHIXOOfi,  a  toirn  in  Intlia  in  Lonf. 
79°  18' E.  andlfit.  ll«  38' N. 

ARACaiB  HYPOGEA,  L»n.  W.  end  A.  It. 
Sya 
A.  Africma,  Xourair. 
A.  Aaiatica,  Ln-'-eir. 


Mung-^baQ)       ...  B«No, 

Bui-MotiB...     ■ 

Hnro. 

Atke-kule    „ 

Mnng-phalli       .. 

HyK-bal      BvBM. 

KMhaDgUDifa... 

H«LA«: 

HamlhOrtm   ...    Em. 

Kacbang  ChiM.. 

Anarioan   Bartb. 

KMhaoB  Jm«>. 

BQuUnika.       ... 

Saw 

Grouod-ont       ...      „ 
Eartb-Dut » 

?SkK"".'. 

SuiL 

TiK. 

H*iini>-Dut       ..     „ 

THbKadala    ... 

Pf*-aut      .-     » 

V«n  ara«gslln. 

Tu. 

ValaUti-mnng  ...    Dux. 

TaniSaiuga    ... 

« 

Bai^Dg 

Tha  Anohit  genat  of  pUota  belong  to  the 
LegaminoHB- 

Tliia  speciaa^  indigeooni  to  Bouth  America, 
is  cxtenaively  cultivated  in  the  PenineBla  of 
India  for  the  sake  of  tha  oil  yielded  by  its 
seeds..  It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  baeara 
«f  the  TenssMrim  Proviaeea,  wbeie  it  is  coH'- 
mved  in  large  qasntitica  by  the  native*,  and 
with  the  exaeption  of  the  cpcaa-palm,  it  is,  of 
all  the  oil-yielding  plantf,  the  pioat  extenaively 
oottivated  in  the  Kal«y  Anbiptlago.  It  ia 
said  that  there  are  two  vaiietica  ofthiaplsat 
grown  in  Halacos,  also  in  Java,  one  with  wbil^ 
tha  otherwilh  brown  seeds.  It  is  there  known 
M  the  Katjang  pil.  The  Arichit  hypogca  is 
particularly  remarkable  from  the  manner  ifi 
which  lit  fruit  is  predueed.  The  young  fruit, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
calyi,  at  in  other  kinds  of  pulse,  is  found  et 
the  bottom  and  in  the  inside  of  a  long  slender 


giMitfc,    and   gnm  Senegal-     See  Qttvu  awd 
Ihwj. 

ARABI8,  oftheaDcienta,  the  modem  Furali, 
a  river  in  Las,  the  modern  Bela  the  ancient 
An«-bd.   XUwU, 

AKABI8,  CHiHinais,  cresa,  aeversl  tnenea 
■*  grows  as  flawettng  plants.  RittdeU,  roigt. 
n.     SeK'Hnkcm. 

AR4ilISCH&  GUHUI.  On.  Gum  Arabic. 

AVAB-SHAH,  siitbor  of  a  lifc  of  Timm. 
Ha  Sved  oi  Smn^ireand  in  A.  D.  14S2. 

AVA.C.  .  Fx.    Aioca.  It.  Port.  Arrack. 
'    ABACA.     MaLUL.    («io6)s«o  Betel-Kut. 

ABACA  N,  as  defined  by  the  British,  inelucl- 
'cd  all  thefcig;Mand  and  lowland  territory,  which  1  tube,  which  looks   like  a  flower  stalk.     When 
Htosda  fnHB  the  bead  of  the  Nof  ntnary  in  I  the  flower  hat  withered  and  the  young  fniit  is 
iM.  tl"  10    K.    down  to  Cape  Negrais  in  (  fertilised,  nothing  but  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
158  i»^  ~ 


■  -  ARi.CHOaii.    .      . 

with  iU  cant«tiU  mnaiiia.'  At  Ihii  period 
email  point  projects  from  tho  laioinit  of  the 
^ang  fruit,  ind  tiira>lii>ll7  eloBgatw,  currlDg 
downmrds  towards  the  earth.  At  the  same 
time  the  stalk  of  the  frait  leafctbeiiB,  until  the 
point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which  the  now 
half  grown  fruit  is  speedily  forced,  and  where 
it  finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  moat 
nnnaturel  position.  When  mature,  it  iai 
pale-yellow  wrinkled  oblong  pod,  often  eon- 
traoted  in  the  middle,  and  containinfi  two  or 
three  seeds  the  sixe  of  a  hatel-nnt.  The  fruit 
ia  pefteralty  tORSted  before  ii  ie  eaten,  is  ex* 
tremely  palatRble  and  ia  considered  a  valuable 
artide  of  food  in  Africa  aad  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  sold  in  the  at  reels  and 
bauiTS  of  ewy  town  in  India,  In  Da*our  the 
nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  alnwad. 

The  Oil. 
Vayrcuddals-yenDsi.       |  WiDafeli'mang-phuIll- 

Tah.         kk'tel    Hind. 

Han  ilia  ooona       ...TKi_  |  Bhoysiag  ka-t«l         „ 

It  if,  however  its  oil  which  is  the  most  vstu- 
able  in  commerce,  and  in  the  nrighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  it  ia  used  for  phsrraaceu- 
licfll  purposes,  and  especielly  for  lamps  and 
naehinery.  A  great  quantity  of  the  oil  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Madras  territories,  as 
will  appear  from  tlie  following  account  of  this 
valuable  product  extracted  frOm  the  Juries' 
Seports  :— "In  the  year  184B-49,  87,000 gal- 
lons were  shipped,  bat  in  the  two  following 
yesTS  the  exports  eieeeded  100,000  gallons. 
It  had  however  fallen  to  57,807  gallons  in 
1852-58.  It  ii  said  lo  be  need  for  adulterat- 
ing giogely  oil  in  North  Aroot,  where  It  coela 
from  Bs.  1-S  to  S-18  per  maund.  In  the 
Nellore  District,  the  seeds  are  procured  at  Re. 
1-8  per  maund,  and  in  Tailjore  about  SOO  acres 
are  cultivated,  producing  annually  15  candies 
of  oil,  at  Ks.  B-6  per  maund.  Its  Tslne  in 
London,  in  Janafliy  18BS,  was  M7-10  per 
ton."  Siromonds  has  remarked  upon  this  oeefal 

iirodnct ; — "  This  oil  ia  good  for  erery  purpose 
or  which  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  The 
vslne  of  gronnd-nut  kernels  in  Xjondon  is 
about  jESI.  10s.  per  ton  and  of  the  oil  443  to 
tii  per  ton.  Pot  ordinary  purpose*  it  ie  qnite 
cqnello  olive  oil.- Boxb.  iii.  286.  SUMl 
ifnmalo/Oardaii.-yoifff,  2^3.  Botf.  Veg. 
King.  276.  OnKf^rd  Die.  p.  13.  O'akaigh- 
fiatf  304.  i9JMM0«A  Ffg,  Prod.  BroadKood'i 
Jtomiog  Prod.  Andit,  234.  M.  E.  Xeporti 
Cut,  lb.  1S63  Mann'i  Tenauerim.—8te 
Ground  Nuts,  Manilla  Nnt,  Uoong  Pfaalloe, 
Earth  Xnt,  Oronnd  Nnt  Oil  ;  Oil. 

ABACHOSIA  of  the  classics  ia  the  country 
of  the  Rnchoa,  with  whom  the  immigrant 
Annus  rnme  in  coiifiict,  and  have  been  turned 
to  the  fearfiil  BakahjiBflB,  of  popular  hindn  be- 
■  lief.  Acrnrdtng  to  General  Perrier,  Arachoaia 
can  be  dis'inctly  shown,  by  tbe  Greek  mes> 


laiHOOLT.. 

suronenta,  to  have  been  ai  tfce  luin  tt 
Bbahr-2ohaak  or  dm  B«bm  betwom  Kiln-. 
i-Ghil-jie  and  Mokoer.-^J'errtir,  ^.  SiJ. 
Aecording  to  Ch.  Bunaen,  lMMrever,to  the  8oolk 
of  Kabvt,  is  HaraqnaitiidnsomiBatedthefoTta- 
nnte,  the  Haravwotia  of  the  enimfovm  iaserip* 
tiona,  the  Anchosia  nT  the  elaasica.  liwis 
ihe  tenth  people  whon  tbe  Arinns  oonqonsd,. 
It  was  hero  that  th«  Arinn  eowioMneedlo 
inter  their  dead,  wbich  tbe  Zend-et«ata  itmt- 
Ij  probihite  as  being  the  greatest  desecntiaw 
1)1  the  sacred  earth. — Bnranr,  Hi.  p.  4fi4> 
485.  Bd.  Ftrrm'M  Joan.  p.  SS3.  See  Aiivt. 
Greeks  of  Asia.     Kabsl,  p.  43*,  4S7.    Sadra. 

ABACUOTIA,  mantioMd  on  the  ooinaof 
tbe  Indo-Greek  rolera,  was  Ga&dahar.  S«a 
Kabul,  p.  4ae,  7  and  8.    ' 

AB&D.     Gnz.     Phaae^ui  rnuHgo. 

AltADIiyA,  a  clask  of  hnrimiiis  who  pro- 
Eess  tbe  Jangsm  ereed  but  adhere  to  their  casta 
views.  In  other  sects  of  hindus,  the  brahmi» 
uniformly  takes  precedence  of  other  castit. 
But  am«<ngtbe  ViraBHiva,  be  ia  degraded  be- 
neath nil  others.  Hence  there  is  a  perprUuJ 
feud  between  the  Andhya  ^rahiuin  and  tb* 
Jan)(sm  who  (uolrss  at  funervls  wbevB  all  am 
bound  to  Msiat),  treat  these  bramiHs  with  e«a- 
tempt  — Preins  o»  lie  Ctttd  and  Ctutowu  tuU 
Lileralure  oj  lit  Jaus^mt,  f.  8.  See  Jaagani. 
See  also  Wilson's  Glossary. 

ARADOONPA.     ttu    Cappaiis   liarridat 

AUAPAT,  anciently  called  Jabel  llal,  JH 
tbe  Monnt  of  Wrestliafc  <n  Prayer,  and  n<.w 
Jsbd  UT-B«hmat  the  "  Mount  of  tincj,"  it 
a  low  pointed  hillock,  of  coarse  granite  split 
into  larfte  blocks,  wHb  a  thin  coat  of  wilbemt 
thorns,  about  one  mile  in  circumference  aa^ 
rising  abruptly  from  the  low  gravelly  plain— ■ 
dwarf  wall  at  tbe  eoutbem  base  foimittgA* 
line  of  demarcation— to  Ihe  height  of  1  Wet 
300  feet.  It  is  about  a  six  hour's  marub,  or 
twelve  milea,  on  Ihe  Taif  road,  due  ewt  of 
Meccah.  Near  the  summit,  ia  a  wbite-wssh<4 
moeque  with  A  minaret,  looking  like  a  emell 
obelisk  :  beloiT  this  is  the  whllcneit  platfornf, 
from  which  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  liro- 
medary,  delivers  Ihe  (croion,  to  be  present  at 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  mafaomtdali 
pilgrimage  to  }irfX»b,—Bamllo*'t  Snui, 
Bejat,  and  Soudan,  p,  131.  Surloit'g  I'Ogn- 
mage  to  Meccak,  Vol.  iii.  p.  862,  867.  ' 

ARAPUfiAS   See  Aifoereo. 

ARAGOONDA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
7B=  1'  B.  and  Ut.  18°  17'  N. 

ARAH,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long,  75°l' 
E.  and  Lai.  81°  84'  N. 

ARAH  also  AULUKRAOBDADL  Akab. 
^jiijij  wilj.     Mflsiic. 
'  ARAIfAR.  Beno.  Pigeon  pea.  Hill  DlisD. 
C^anue  indicus 

ARAHOOLY,  a  town  in  Tndin,  in  Long. 
74°  18'E.a«dLat.  1(?'&'N.,>  - 


"  AUn,  ■  town  »  Iftdi^  in  Long-ll^'eO' 

UAK  jjA  Ab*»  Dbk.  Hind.  »*- 
Ul.  K.IIHCI.    Ru9-    Sp.    Arrack. 

iBAlLik)  RAK.    Dot.    Arwck. 

iUKA.    See  M!adit  or  HiDdoo. 

lll-KADU.  TiiM.  LU.  tUe  juhrIc  on 
Ai0«ilkB  modarn   Arcot,     See  Kurum- 

iEiKL  A«.  Tbe  arrack  of  %ypt  vid 
jbij.  Tte  worJ  means  toy  spirit ;  j^. 
b  bpl  HkiofE  for  a  "  sjrap  of  gum,"  one 
^^  k  "  ■  dnm"  or  Araki.  The  fnyotirite 
i^ef  diinking  it,  is  to  bwaIIow  it  neat,  ami 
ftmk  it  dovn  vitk  a  mouthft)  of  told  water. 
Uh  M  tha  »ay  it  ai^s  like  the  "  petit  »rre 
timiV  "  BQrptiaD  woman  deligkt  in  it, 
at  bin  topeea  of  all  olaaaea  and  aexM 
pfc  it  to  baud;  *ad  cogDkc,  tbe  amell  or 
^iA,  boBK  itraDgc,  is  offenaire  to  them.~ 
^'tPUgtimt*  toMteeui.ix.l.i.p.lQ6. 

•f&lAlTMlk. 

'.UIKOOBA.  Tib  ManUta  ^Hadrifolta. 
AttaJtSOO&P  Aku.?  LiqaofioB  JKiot. 
(UU TRgB.  acooniioB  t«  WeUated,  quot- 
%W  da  If  Boode  and  Furaknl,  two  tnea  are 
hfn  ii  Arabia  by  tbia  fianw,  ooe,  in  Ihe 
ilMf«tOaiaB,  tho  Snivadora  Fcrsicft,  the 
&Miifnreaor  Forskal,  tbe  other  ihorterand 
Wki^lk  Afioennia  iiilida-  -DelUle  ;  f'oy. 
m-Mkii  UoK  la  forde.  fFtll»led'i  tra- 
i*,f«Li.p.  416. 

I  iiiL.  Tttt  iKigbt  of  thfe  plateau,  above 
tttlferi  jfral,  Dowhere  exMcda  six  hnndred 
imrTifu't  A  penoial  Narratue,  p.  436. 
I  AUU.  Tax-  Nerium  odorum.  Ait. 
.  tUUlGSS,  the  I*y  family,  a  nataral 
pht'Oftteli,  gadonlly  .iree>  or  thnibs, 
inNinn  «l  vbieb,  Panat ;  Kmorphan- 
Ha:;  lidia  aad  Uoden,  oocur  in  India. 
WiviB  aikkka.  oeeapiea  a  Teij  warm  abri- 
iMiAl  mA  about  it  maaf  tropical  general 
lM;iMhu  tall  bMibeoa  of  iwokiods,  grass- 
WlUta  Iba  >agir-cine,  iculet  BrsOnm, 
■Invmi  iMtiap§m,vnfmffX  which  w««  one 
#■«  akM  pitk  Waa  of  to  c^MiB  a  (ttno' 
^  Ikat  Dr.  UdAer  bad  no  beiilaiion  u 
■Moiaf^  then  uukaowa  Chiaeie  «nb' 
MHifriled  liee-pafMT  to  belong  to  ■  closely 
dhd  pia^  The  Ohimae  rioapeper,  bad 
li^lmkBewn  to  be  eut  fiom  i^hnden  of 
|ith  «hiek  las  ^aye  «  entVal  bollow 
Ai^ci,  ikiided  into  osadpartniaitii  by  aepU 
KOMtirdt  tbin  ptatca.  It  waa  oaly  witbin 
*aliit  In  T«an  that  tbie  abote  aapponiien 
b  bM  caafirved,  by  Sir  William  Hooker 
*>B^(  Mm  Cbina,  apaeinena  of  the  rioe- 
Ifm  pUal  itadf,  wloA  wry  elowly  rt- 
«MiB,  n  botnieal  ebaraotert  b»  weU  o 
nogtowj  ipponnoe  of  oiM  and  habit,  4be 
AnEi  Sktia  plant.    The  nttivei  of  Sikkim 
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eoliect  tbe  leaTea  of  many  ArsliBi  u  focHer 
for  cattle,  for  which  purpoee  tbey  are  of  the 
greatest  aervice  in  a  connlry  where  graie  fot 
pasture  is  so  icnrce  :  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able since  tliey  belong  to  the  natural  family  of 
ivy,  which  is  aeualty  poiaonoin.  Tbe  use  of 
this  food  however  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to  the 
butter.  In  other  parts  of  Sikkim,  fig  leaves 
used  for  the  sumo  pu'posc,  and  branches 
of  bird-cherry,  a  plant  also  of  a  poisonous 
family,  abounding  in  pmssic  acid.  The  only 
Aralia  ocenrringin  S.  E.Asia,  is  A.  papyrinern. 
Others  ofthis  genus  are  well  known  in  America  = 
snd  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of  Dimor^ 
hantbus  edulii  are  used  as  food  in  China  and 
Bpan.— ffooiw  Him.  Jatf.  Tot.  i.  p.  36?. 
Eog't  Vegetal^  Kingdom,  890. 

ARALIA  EDUliia,  Syn-  of  Dimorpbinthua 
edulis. 

ABALIA  PAPTRIPBRA. 
Rice  Paper  Plant... „.Eiio.— Tun g-t«u Canr, 

Tbe  aouioe  of  the  Bios  Paper  of  oammeroQ 
coidinued  long  a  matUi  of  doubt,  but  it  ia  now 
eqaaUy  eertain  that  it  is  produoed  from  tbo 
Aralia  papjrifera  and  it  baa  since  been  de-> 
aeriked  by  several  authors,  amongat  olhrra  Dr, 
Bejinnl,  and  Sir  John  Bowring.  The  [dant  is 
euhivaled  in  China  and  Formosa,  for  the  com- 
mercial product,  known  as  the  ri«e  paper  of 
conimeree,  which  ia  lai^y  oonauiMid  in  the 
provinees  of  Oaaton  and  Fokian,  and  it  is  e«ti< 
mated  that  30,DQ0  diJlars  worth  of  it  are  annu- 
ally madeose  of  inVtt><riui-fu  alone,  whereevei]! 
lady  wears  ntifioifd  flowers  oiade  but  of  it  t 
one  bnndrad  sheets,  ensh  about  S  inahea  square 
oan  be  bought  for  thrte  balf  peine.  The  pitb 
■a  sometimei  1^  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  lot 
grown  from  seed,  but  from  young  ahoola  ; 
when  these  appear  above  giDaad  early  lb 
spring  and  are  a  few  inches  high,  they  ate 
carefully  separated  fVom  tbe  parent  roots  and 
transplanted  into  pots  in  which  Uey  iKdiaiB 
until  abont  a  foot  high,  when  they  are  removed 
to  loud  prqufed  for  them.  They  are  said  to 
atlain  their  full  growth  of  10  or  19  feti  at 
their  tenth  month,  th^  are  cut  down,  the 
twigs  and  leavts  niooved,  and  the  stems  left 
to  soak  for  some  davs  in  water,  to  loosen  tli6 
bark  and  wood  an^  facilitate  ihe  removti  of 
the  pith.  This  Isst  after  being  cleaned  and 
made  into  a  ojlindrical  ahape,  ia  cut  into  con- 
venient lengths  and  is  now  ready  for  tbe  band 
of  the  paper  cutter,  who,  with  a  sbsrp  broad 
bladed  koife,  makes  a  slight  longitudinal  inci- 
aion  in  the  cylinder  of  pith,  wfaicK  is  thai 
turned  round  gently  and  regularly  on  the  edfo 
of  the  knife  until  the  whole  available  matertal 
Is  planed  off  in  thin  even  slices;  Much  can 
and  dextwily  are  requisite  to  produce  sheets 
of  even  tJricknesa.— Jmht**,  p.  >•  ev«  to 
S04;     See  Paper-Rioe  and  Bice  Pspec,  Cpf  \. 
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ABiHAHDl. 

AKALIE,  MbU;b},  a  im  about  twij  fe»i 
in  beigbtt  and  iwa  fs«t  in  diUBeter  j  osod  by 
Mlive  oarp«nte»  of  Malnbur  fur  planka  in  tm- 
•^  aail  said  bj  tbem  to  ba  a  raLiuble  wood. 
~-Edye.  Mai,  Can. 

ARALI-VAYB.  TiM.  Boot  of  Xorino)  odo- 
ntum. 

ARALOO.  CiHO.  Terrninalia  cbebula  i  Myro- 
balan. 

..  ARAU,  tbeorigiiul  Hii;bldDH,  aonth  treat  of 
Armenia  (Annian)  ;  lh«  coaatry  between  the 
lOQKes  ^  the  Euphratea  aod  Tigrii,  an<l 
Unto pota mis  proper  ia  Aram  Nahrain.  Ttia 
Aiamaaana,  nere  q  Semitic  raoe  of  higlilnnd- 
fr«  who  1ir>t  Killed  on  the  upper  pbrt  of  ilie 
jSuph'atea  ind  Xt^n%  distciotSj  and  thra  paased 
through  Ueaopobtmia  proper  (Aram  of  the  two 
liretaX  the  tow  laod  (irhtre  ia  MaBh-Uoni 
Hasiua)  Which  falls  ^adualiy  towards  Syiie. 
afterwnTdt  called  Aram-  The  aame  of  tie, 
iu  Nejd,  proves  tbat  its  off-seta  extended  as 
far  Bi  North  Arabia.  The  Aramaio  tribes, 
fcceor^Q^  to  Ch.  Bnnsen,  aw  tbe  hfstorical 
nations  of  8;ria  ;  Amm,  Uaaopatninia  and 
Babylonia,  ap«aking  Syrian  in  tha  weet  and 
tbe  M-caKed  Ghddait)  in  the  East.  In  tba 
gVndtiel  diffuaion  of  mankind,  tfae  Weatern 
rr«*inces  of  Iran  seeni  t4  htTe  fallen  to 
the  share  of  tha  Arameans  and  BlaiiBltaa— 
iuii)   tha   Sfcemilic  people  and   lan^^age   dia>- 

GMod  tti«  Oushite.  I'rom  thoir  primitire 
hguage  two  distinct  bninrfifla  Bpran);,  the 
original  Arabic,  with  the  Utianud,  Koniah 
Ud  other  dialects  of  that  tongue,  being  one, 
and  the  Aramaic,  the  other.  The  latter  had 
two  grand  aub-dirisions,  froni  one  of  whioh, 
known  as  the  Weatern  Aramaio,  were  derived 
tbo  Amfaarie,  Syriae,  Hebrew,  be.  b>.,  and  froa 
l\»  other  or  Eattem  Aramaio,  came  the  Syrian, 
BabjIoDiea  and'Chaldesn  tonKnes.  From  its 
nonosyllsbia  constmction  the  Eastern  seems 
I«i  be  mcov  aneient  than  tbe  Weatgm  Aramaic, 
■nd  it  appeara  likewise  to  ba  the  root  of  tbe 
2end,  Fehlevi,  Bansorit  end  other  dialeetain 
nae  througboot  a  portion  of  the  teiritoi;  along 
irbiob  It  had  apread  Baatwards.  Arim  ia  Ifae 
lateat  name  of  Syria. — Awwn,  VtOt.  Hi.  tmd 
tf.  See  India,  p.  914.  Iran  ;  Babsi,  llsreb ; 
Somitic  Saoe. 

ARAU-NAHRAIN,  la  the  Syria  bet  woe  ti 
the  rivcre,  of  Qen.  zxir,  10  andDeut.  ixiJi,  4. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  what  was  called  Mesopota- 
mia, io  latUr  times,  oonatitutcd  the  territory 
of  ancient  Babel,  and  Waa  the  Aram  Nabrain. 
Tbe  aame  territbry  in  Gen.  xxTJii,  8,  {■  called 
.Fodan-AraiU,  or  Champagne  Syria,  both  of 
■which  deaignatiMs  agteed  with  tUe  descriptioB 
of  tbe  ronntry  giren  by  Strnbo. — Galo^tlCiat' 
nif'i  Stpkraiet  tmd  TtgHt,  p.  U8.  £>Mwai, 
Veil.  iH.  and  ir.    See  AramBans.    fiabcf. 

ARAMANDA.  efftfco*.  T«t.  Eugenia 
bruteata,  R.  H.  409. 


4.KABAT, 

ABAUfiUfii;  U.  d'  *  FraoGh  <Matt  of 
note  under  Law,  dnrinft  Ibe  Oarnatio  wan. 

ARAjIflA,  in  Kattywar,  held  bj  the  Badhnil 
race,  wlio,  sloog  with  tbe  Wanhef*  of  Dwari- 
ca,  were  long  ibo  terror  of  the  neighbouring 
aeaa.  It  Is  probably  the  Aramraw  of  the  mapa. 
in  Long.  fiW  U'  E.  mid  Let.  »i°  37'  N     - 

ARANA-TANAH.     Coal. 

ARAND.  Saks.  ARANDI.  Saws.  Sicinna 
communis.   Castor  oil. 

AHANELLAH,  a  dark  browircoloilred  wood 
of  Tra*Hhcore,  specific  gravity  0-845  used  fot 
boilding  common  houses. — fril/^, 

ARANELLI.  Tah.  mO*QmA«8.  Cient 
disiieba- 

ARANO.    Mal.   Ohareoal. 

ARANGO.  ^Gutt.  Chussaee.  HiHk.,  |it^ 
rough  eomeliBn  beads,  of  various  mtt»  aaA 
shapes,  made  in  Gambay,  end  f6imeriy  bsUmvi 
lively  used  in  tbe  African  slave  trad«.-»Aaa4 

ABAHGOLBPASe,itleadBfr<usTtnwniW 
to  Trsvancore.  -     - 

ARANtOWAI^  ■  tie  lotos  of  lbe6(Mrt,' 
from  ara<^  (SansOrit).  •  a  sraata,'  huA  eMiab 
(pPOBonnded  *d)«/>  'a  lotos:'  eorreetlf-  it 
shoald  be  Written  anmeomaim  j  bnttho  pro* 
niaicdstioB  is  as  above. 

ARASY,  a  town  in  In^,  in  Long.  8S*  IS* 
E.  andLst.  !8«a9'N.  ■  ' 

ARARAH, «  totrn  In  India,  in  Laiu.  72° 
20'  E.  and  Lai.  83°  B8'N. 

ABARAT.  Aghri  Degh  «  Mount  Ararat  i. 
tn  height  about  16,900  foot.  In  tha  hit  t»* 
luma  of  his  '  Cosibm'  Hnnboldt  leeoHs  U 
height  of  Demarend  at  9,718  feet,  wbiok  U 
abore  1,786  foet  ander  the  height  attntnited  to 
It.  AMordiag  to  HoraboUt,  Anrat  is  Mlt 
17,113  feel  high.  OtDeral  Moateitb,  r.  it  s.  li; 
who  passed  three  years  at  tbe  foot  ef  Metrat 
Ararat,  amd  many  neaas  Io  asoertnn  its  ele^ 
vation,  and  made  it  Ifl.fiOO  het  above  the  kr^ 
of  the  Ar»»s— This  is  th«  Ararat  of  modem 
Gaograpbera,  1b  the  provinee  of  Brishn.  At  ft 
distaocB,  It  has  a  lesembUnoB  to  a  ship,  ]t  it 
oalled  by  the  Armenisna  Bfonntain  of  tha  Ai^ 
and  by  the  Persians  Uoantniti  of-  Koahi 
Aghridagh  beiag  tha  svme  given  to  tt  tW  tht 
Tnrka ;  and  tbe  Armeaians  oall  it  JAmw  -  bat 
ail  unite  ia  reveiing  it  as  Ua  ^ven  wF  tW 
great  ship  which  preacrved  the  father  of 
mankind  from  the  watch  of  tbe  drioga- 
It  is  called  by  t*«  Araba  also  Jabl-nb- 
Jndt  ai>d  by  thn  Arwtaiana  Hasaiaaaar  w 
Moimtam  cf  the  Ark.  Beroana  and  Ah^an^ 
dt»  bath  daolare  that  in  their  tim.  it  w«  «- 
ported  that  aome  piaaka  of  the  A4  remained 
?I.L  ,^'"'  "  **""  ^*  "'  ""  ■«*»««  of  tl4 
Abbaaside  Caiipha,  A,  D.  74I.^Paftor'a  fhi 
«*,  ..  188.  Gtn^i  MmUmth',  i^^ft.    Sh 
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AUS,  thd  modeta  mriM  bf  the  meitot 
IniM,  the  Awonu  of  tiM  Purans.  Tbii 
MM»1  river  U  n»«  callod  Knni  Peros.  It 
hTM  Ike  foot  of  tha  reek  Istnkhr.  The 
■0*7  Ardekan  moanUini  are  the  aarae  with 
Usee  whieh  preaenled  vo  fomidable  a  barrier 
to  UexaoiWa  progm*,  aacl  by  whote  alopei 
kdcMxnded  into  Persia,  in  hi*  advaner  on 
Penepolia.  Toirard*  the  north  of  Arnenia, 
nal  tkc  Amet.  wMi  kannmereiu  trtbutiirka. 
ZUi  river  wbtek  al  its.  commeneameDt,  owing 
te  ila  mmity  afflurnla,  bears  the  Periisa  appe)- 
hiOD  of  Hasara,  ipriDp  fKMi  ihe  side  of  the 
Ua  Got,  or  nounUin  of  thousand  LHkes, 
Omt  30  miles  south  of  Slneruin,  and  neatly 
■  tba  esatre  of  the  space  belveen  the  ensieni 
MdvestcTD  branches  of  the  Euphmtes.  Its 
emnt,  iwom  its  first  sprint  near  Jebel  Scihan, 
isalwwtN.  £.  foraboatl+S  miles  through 
ii— aa;  wben  it  turn  a  eastward,  beinit 
titea  near  Ihe  frontieT  of  Kara  :  thii  proximity 
natiBae*  for  1 1 0  miles.  The  sources  of  the 
Arts  aad  those  of  the  north  branch  ol  the 
Eaphntes  are  about  10  milea  from  one  an> 
athii.  Aceonling  to  Pliny  (lib.  VL  c.  9) 
tboaa  aottice*  sre  in  the  same  mountain  aod 
MO  paces  asonder.  In  modem  times,  thu 
Bortb-easten  districts,  along  the  banks  of  the 
^rawa,  ioteivening  between  Aderbuan  and 
Gaoqria,  have  been  in  general  subject  to  the 
tOKtcigns  of  Persia.— ifn/coiai'i  Ifuhty  of 
fnUy  roL  if.  p.  all.  JoKnuil  of  tie  Rtyal 
fi«.  Saeietjf,  Fol.  *i.  FaH  ii.,  p.  200.  Set 
Arssalso   Bond  Amir.   Pars.   Iran.    Tiiiria. 

Aj^SA-MAB'U.     Tak.     Ficua  reliKiou- 

AB^A-TlAR.  Tau.  A  fibra  obUined  from 
ilayieMareligioaa. 

ABArai-V.    See  Hindoo. 

AKASHTRA.  Samh.  or  tbe  kingless,  tbe 
nyftftw  defatders  of  SanfcaU  or  SskfiU. 
1W|  aMtbe  Ailraiatn  of  Arrian,  who  place* 
Ik^a  tbe  Bavi.  They  were  known  by  thr 
M^aMBcaof  Bahika,  Jartikka  ai>d  T>kkfl, 
kam  vUeh  last  is  tbe  nnme  of  their  old  capi- 
WoT  Taxile  or  Tskkit-iiln  ni  known  to  tbe 
WmtiL  The  people  atill  exist  in  conairfenble 
Wwlitii  in  tbe  Panjab  Hills,  and  ttieir  alpbn- 
htinl  efcaraders  nnder  the  name  of  Tskri  or 
Ihhil  an  now  aaed  by  all  the  hlnihis  or.Kaeh- 
dfr  uaA  the  northern  monntains  from  Kmla 
tai  abbetkoD  to  Kabul  and  Bamian.— JTUaf. 


iDiita. 

ASASINA-eUBQT.    Oitt.    esreinla  plfr 
llrit.     Bea  eanb^ta  Butter  Aw  Oil. 

AKATT.  Tiic.  A.  hindn  ceretnfiDy  for  ward- 
4iK«9  tbe  ertl  eye.     Bee  Carcnroa  longa. 

AKATKI.    Sani.    Tin  short  eU  measure. 

ABATTAfl.    See  Araae*.  Cbandrtgnpta. 
_  AVATT,  a  town  fa  India,  ia  Long.  78°  \V 

«f^ut.is»rN. 

AUUQABIA  KX0EL3A.    B.  Brown. 

'  I.  Iamb.  Ci^bea  exedta. 
n*  Norfelk  Irtand  nnt  frowi  alao 


in  New  HcJlnd.  Nsw  Oahdonia,  Botany  blaBA 
and  Isle  of  Pines.  It  ia  a  majealio  troa  attain-! 
ing  to  a  height  of  fiom  60  to  S38  feet,  widt 
a  droumference  of  SO  feet.  Ila  wood  is  uaeful 
for  oarpentera  in-door  work,  but  ia  too  heavy 
for  naval  purpoice,  sa  spar*.  Admiral  Keppdt 
says  that  Ibis  t'ee  is  not  so  lofly  as  the  Allin- 
gia  exoelsa,  bat  ii  of  the  aame  quality  and  in 
used  for  tbe  ssme  nnrposes  :  the  two  trees  ar* 
luppoteil  however  by  botanists  to  be  ideolieal. 
—yoigt,  Kej^eifa  Ind.  Jrrk.  Vol.  ii.  ».  188. 

ABAUCARIA  CUNNINGHAMII.  Q.  A. 
ehrubof  New  Holland. 

ARAVA.  The  Dravlda  people  commonly- 
called  Tamil  who  speak  the  Aravn  or  Tamif 
laogoage.     See  Dravida.    India,  Tamut. 

ARAVALLI.  A  chain  of  hilts  connected 
by  lower  nn^ei  with  the  western  estremiiy  of 
tbe  Viifflya  mouiiliiina  on  the  borders  of  Guie- 
rat,  and  itretchinfi  from  8.  W.  to  N.  E  up  to 
a  considerable  distance  bejond  Ajmir,  in  tbe 
direction  of  Delhi.  The  range  divides  Raj- 
putanali  into  two  nearly  fqiul  psrta  form* 
ing  the  division  between  the  dearrt  on  the 
weet  and  the  centmltsble  land.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert,  .for 
the  south-esstern  portion,  including  Jodpur,  ia 
a  fertile  roimtry.  Except  this  tract,  sU  be- 
tween  the  Aravalli  mountains  and  the  Indnl^ 
from  the  Sutlrj  or  Hyaudrui  on  the  north  tf 
near  the  sea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  of  sitnd^ 
in  which  are  ossei  of  different  size  and  fertili- 
ty, the  greatest  of  which  is  a  round  Jessalmir. 
The  narro*  tract  of  Cmch  interveaea  between 
the  desert  and  the  sen,  and  makre  o  sort  of 
brid^'a  from  Oaierat  to  Siml.  Cealral  India 
is  the  smallest  oF  the  four  natural  divisions' 
It  is  a  table  land  of  unerrn  aitrfaoe,  from 
l.SOO  to  3,5(jO  feet  abi>ve  the  sea,  bounded  by 
the  Aravalli  mountains  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  tfacVindya  on  the  toutfa,  supported  on  tfaa 
eaMby  a  lower  range  in  Bundelound,  and  sloping 
gradunlly  nn  the  north-east  into  the  basin  at 
the  Ganges.  It  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract* 
The  Patar,  or  plateau  of  Central  India,  ia  die* 
tinct  from  the  Viadhya  to  the  south  and  Iha 
Aravalli  to  the  west,  and  its  underlying  ro^  ia 
trap.  Aravalli  meana  the  bill  of  strength, 
and  these  bills  have  afforded  prateation  to  the 
noat  incieut  sovereign  raM  in  the  eaat  or 
weet— the  ancient  stock  of  the  Suryavanaa,  tha 
Heliadm  of  India,  or  cbiblreD  of  tbe  sua,  the 
Prinees  of  Uewar,  who  when  preaaed  nlired  ta 
ita  faatneases,  only  to  tssae  again  when  oeea* 
aion  offered.  Tbe  people  who  oeanpy  tha 
Amvalli,  are  tbe  Mecna,  mouataineera,  a 
robber  predatory  race.  The  hilla  are  rioh,  alae^ 
in  miaeral  product*,  and,  enabled  the  Mawar 
family  long  to  strug)^  agaioat  sapertor  pAwer 
and  to  raiae  those  magnifioientatruotHRSwhiiA 
omamfnt  their  kingdom.  The  miBes  are  royal- 
tlei ;  and  a  monopoly.    "  An-Dan-Kaa"  ia  Mt 
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rfiprcMion ,  wliich  comprehend*  the  amn  of 
Mveni^  Hghtt  in  KqmtkRn,  being  »llaKi>ii«, 
ooiDTneroidl  dDties,  rainei.  Tlie  tin-mines  of 
Uewar  were  once  very  productive,  aod  yielded, 
it  i>  aueried,  no  ineoiiaiderable  portion  ol 
■ilver  :  but  the  caste  of  raiiiera  ia  extinct,  eri 
polittOHl  reaaona,  duriiiic  the  Mogul  domiuiitton 
led  to  the  couoealmeiit  of  such  aouroea  of 
waahh.  Copper  of  h  very  line  deacription  ii 
Ukewiaa  abundant,  and  supplies  the  curren- 
cy ;  Surma,  or  thn  oxide  of  antiraoiiy, 
Uvnd  on  tlie  western  frontier.  The  {{anirt, 
ametliystine  quartz,  rock  crystal,  the  oliryaolite, 
and  inferior  kiotla  of  the  emerald  fanily  nre  all 
to  be  found  within  Uewat. — KlpkvittoiK^ 
Hitt.  of  India,  Vol.  i.  p.  a.  Ted'*  Rajatlha*, 
Vol.  i,ji.  lOli-13-  See  Hindoo.  In^L-riptions. 
Lnt. 

ABAXBS.     See  Aros. 
■  A  RAYAANJELI.    Malbal.      cevoeisou 
SSnesu'Ja-    Antiaria  Bacoidora. 

A  RAY    KEKEAY.     TaM.     afsoT 
fiyttneria  lierbaoea. 

AKBA,  a  town  of  Ganjam  where  much  sugar 
ts  made. 

J  AR-BAND.  Hind.  Sans.  The  waist- 
cloth  or  dhoti  of  tUe  hiudus,  passed  between 
the  thighs. 

'  AKBELLA,  an  ancient  Hty,  now  called 
Erbil.— .%Mon'*  TraofU,  p.  3S4. 
;  ARBOL  DEL^CHE.  Pokt.  Cow-Tree. 
.-  ARBOA  ALBA.  The  leavea  of  this  tr^e, 
furnish  a  portion  of  the  csjeput  oil  of  Com- 
tnerce.  Arbor  Alba,  it  merely  a  translatiaa 
pf  Uie  two  Malay  words,  Kaya-puiih.  See 
Cnjapnli, 

AKBOK  EXCXECAKS.    RtMFH.    Sj«.  of 
£xe<Ecaria.  a)(ulloolia.  -  Cin*. 
.    AKBO^  RADULIFEEA.     See  Flindenia 
Aiuboinensis. 

-  AUBBEA,  a  city  of  ancient  Persia.  See 
X'ai*. 

'  ARBUDA,  is  BUppoacd  to  be  Mount  Aboo 
4H)  the  Ara^tli,  the  noes  ocanpyiiig;  it  were 
anbdncd  by  the  conquering  Arians.  See  Hin* 
doo,  p.  2H0. 

.  AltBUTHNOT,  WILLIAM  URQUHART, 
fifth  aon  of  Bir  William  Arbuthi.ot,  who  was 
mested  a  baronet,  whilst  holdtnK  the  Lnrd 
Aovostship  of  Ediiiburfch,  on  ihe  oi^»sion  of 
OcoTKelV.'s  visit  to  the  city  i a  1881.  Ht 
(Waa  bom  ia  1807,  went  to  Uadrae  in  the 
Ciril  Service,  from  which  he  retired  and  4rent 
iato  business  sa  a  merchant  at  Aladraa.  He 
ceUriied  to  Eaftiiwd  in  18&S,  utd  wab  nomi- 
oatad  a  member  of  the  ludia  Gotiucil. 
•:  ARCA.  Bahi.  ope  of  the  names  of  the  sun. 
1  ABCA  ANTIQUA'I'A.  A  shell  of  the  lo- ' 
^n  seaa,  of  the  tribe  Polyodonta. 

-  ABCABA  UU  PHALA.  Saasoara.  In  some 
a(S3.'thit  ia  wiltttiii    Arcabhagabnla,  Area 


■     AJtCBBIlV. 

Bakbotn   and'Aiwtn^habala.     It  is,  r&  lin- 
da  astronomy,   the  arc    wbidl    a   plnnct  cle> 
BBribca  during    that     psit    of    the    eqiiHiiiw 
of  time,    which    arises  from    the    inrqusli^ 
of  ifae  Bun'a  motion  in  bia  orbit :    briafr  nif 
equation  to  »liieh  si]  the  plaMits  are  snl^eeti 
but  tli«  motion  of  which  it  dilTer»tly  affaeta. 
-~Eii»ard  Werren't  Rata  Sankita. 
AitCANKTA.     Sp.     Alkaiiet. 
AKCAaPUS  WOt>D.  Bee  OaKeo  Printing. 
ARCA  TOItrUOBA.    A  shell  of  (be  trib* 
Polyodonts. 

ARC  ENDU  8A^faAMA.  Sanbc.  T)i« 
instant  of  true  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.— JITarmt'i  Kala  Sa«hUa. 

ARCH.  In  India,  flat  archci  of  atoite  and 
briuk  nrc  ont  uncommon.  In  Burmab,  Cnplate 
Yule  discerned  two  of  brick,  in  windows  in  tite 
DhsmayangjM  temple  st  Pagan,  where  titt 
suggestion  of  European  or  Indian  aid  «hM 
have  helped.  There  ia  one  flat  Stone  arA  in 
the  northeni  tjstc  of  the  fort  and  another  lit  t 
tomb,  at  Kumool.  Theie  is  one  in  the  ne^ 
diieral  building  of  ftoslin  Caatle,  and  in  the 
maftnificent  Saracen  gntrway  of  Cairo,  called 
Bsb-el-Fitoor.— r«i/e'»  Saiai-y,  p.  48.  ' 

AHCH  of  CHOSROES,  is  the  modem  Tsfc- 
i-Kesrs,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  andnf 
Ctesiphon.     See  Tigris. 

ABCHA,  in  Hinduism,  objects  of  WoraHpi 

as  images,  &<■.     See  Sri  Samprsdaya. 

AKCHEBIVS,  one    of  the   niccesson    a 

lexHnder,  about  B   C.   155,  who  sucoeedA 

Antislcidas  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Xysias,  in  t^ 

Paropamisidm.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

ARCHEOOLE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long, 
TCO'E.  and  Lnt.  f7°  1*'  N.  ' 

ARCHER  PISHES,  The  Chelmon  rostra- 
tos.  Linn.  (Clieetodon  roslratns  Shaw),  is,  ao- 
rding  to  Bir  E.  Tennant,  tlie  Archer  fish  qF 
[he  fresh  waters  of  India,  on  seeing  a  fly  settk 
I  B  leaf,  it  propels  a  drop  of  vattr 
and  brings  it  down.  See  CliEetodon  toxotte.  "^ 
ARCUEBY,  in  Bauscrit,  dhanufoi^a,  if 
alwaya  put  for  Military  Science  in  geucE^ 
Arvberv  was  the  predcmioaot  branch  of  t^ 
Military  art  among  the  bindus,  as  is  evidcof 
from  thia  use  of  the  term,  and  from  all  d^ 
•oriptive  accounts  of  heroic  education.  Rani% 
his  sons,  the  Panduvaa,  Ayua,  and  all  otbcf 
princes,  are  represented  ia  the  Eamayaiif^ 
HahsbbaMt,  andallipoema  andl^ajs,  as  sQak* 
ing  archery  a  principal  part  of  thur  educatioq^ 
fbrniaUag  a  remarkable  analogy,  in  ihia  ra- 
spect,  to  the  practice  qf  the  anoieut  PeratM^ 
sad  Scytkians.  Throughout  Soith  Eutem 
Asia,  the  bow  hsa  almoat  disappeared,  the 
only  ppople  niipg  it  constantly  in  war  and  foK 
the  bunt,  being  ihe  Andanmners— but  at  tip 
Bnn.ud  "  langsr"  of  the  Niiam  of  HydenlHt^ 
.tiitte  wo  still  to  be  seen;  n.  few  soldien;ia:the 
prtx«wioR,  umfd  with  bpyt< 
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.MCaffELAOO.  in  BbvOi  Elatern  AOa, 
attmf[Ril  gnmps  of  laliTids  to  irHcb  this 
Inil  »ffBtd,  tlie  MfT^i  Archipelnf^,  the 
Itaiirtipdsgo  ind  Ihe  EaaUtnArcliipelii  go- 
alie frthni  Archlpetafco  eitenda  oTcr 
1'^  oT  Kore  tban  80O0  milei,  iiiid  cdd- 
iHrfBivnemelabTTinthof  IsUndi,  aniong 
4M*nil  tent  twenty  conntms  of  consider- 
■■n,iDd  ne  which  nearly  equals  Europe 
iNArt.  Tlie  ehialer  of  Ulanda  and  iaieis, 
MM  JH  iiregtilaT  profuaion  oyer  the 
fciloi  Oeeu,  cominniciiift  at  the  ftirther 
•rilj  rf  Ibe  Bay  of  Benenl,  fonniiid  this 
IWtiM  A'diipf laiio,  atrrteliea  eailward  far 
IfetkFKifle, through  GO  degreea  of  losfiitude, 
flii  feetdth  it  eitendt  thVoagh  31  deffrees 
AMe.  It  compriMB  iilandi,  and  proups  of 
pifc,  iibAited  by  Tscei  differing  widrly  In 
liHa.  It  ianot  npoaed  to  the  eitremea 
PW-  Tdeair  iicooled  by  constant  currtntai 
Jfc  ■oMooBii,  regularly  recur,  hlnwinf;  o»er 
■hen  iDd  oTer  foreati  and  awatnpa  which 
MM  u  1  itite  of  primitiTe  nature.  Abun- 
9t  tiin  ftrtiliie  the  aoils,  and  produce  a 
^IfAaa  of  vegetation  which  no  country  but 
md  tn  rival.  It  liaa  been,  anil  alill  (o 
giohrt  GOntinnea,  the  theatre  of  prodifcioue 
•We  aelioii,  to  which  it  owes  mnch  of  its 
PjirfW  beairty  and  fertility  ;  for  sshfi  and 
Jjl^if  ftej  blut  and  deatroy  for  a  time  the 
jWnt  tropical  flora,  are  aflcrwaTYle  the  bueis, 
■<2«roe  Iba  cause,  of  a  raoet  exubemnt 
Jgfa-  In  Java  there  are  forly-sijt  volcanic 
l^bwty  of  whieh  atill  occaaionally  emit 
^'■■J  t»me^  A  (Teat  part  of  the  arcbi- 
PlR  fed,  forma  part  of  a  vaat  vnlcanio 
"*  "^"g  into  the  reiy  centre  of  Asia. 
™*  «^6»  forces  moat  have  operated  in 
***  •»■  »'lh  inconeoivoble  violence,  end 
£*"»oton  timea,  the  (trent  ernptiou  of 
3I*^  ia  the  Island  of  Sumbawa,  about 
from  the  eoafem  eilremity  of  Java, 
'"iWfc  eisnple.  Thia  volcano  had  been 
■■■a  lime  n  a  atale  of  smoulderinf;  activity 
■■April  1815,  it  buret  forth  with  trfmer- 
nBleaee  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava 
*aly.  The  sound  of  the  inceavant  e^plo- 
vnhtud  in  Sumatra,  distant  970  ceoj^a- 
■3».  in  a  direct  line  j  and  at  Ternate, 
1>potite  direction,  at  a  diitance  of  710 
Ont  of  a  population  of  13,000  in  the 
I  of  Tombofo,  only  twenty-six  indi- 
Wivived.  On  the  aide  of  Java,  the 
^r-  -At  ariied  to  a  distance  of  300  mil$a,  and 
E"<»nd»  Celebes  ;  and  the  floating  cinders 
WwjntMrd  of  Snmstra  fonned  a  masi  two 
5P*iKid  Kveral  miUa  in  extent,  through 
S*^»  with  difficulty  forced  their  wny. 
gi*"*  parliclea  were  tranaported  to  the 
'T*_*'  Imboyna  and  Banda,  800  miles 
on  I??*  *''*  "^  ""^  volcirtio  i  and  the  nrrn 
■■"'"k  volcanic  efficle   txlerdcd  was 
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1000  Bngliah  nilea  in  stotmhreBM,  ittchdlii^ 
Ihe  whole  of  the  Kdncea  Islands,  Jaia,  and  if 
considerable  portion  of  Celebea,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  But  if  the  diaruptive  foress  vi 
time  regiona  have  been  formerly  piedominanlf 
the  creative  and  oonatruetivs  power  is  now  Ihii 
most  active.  The  aoophyte  ia  adding  silently, 
and  inceaaantly  to  the  tinmber  of  thew  ialatid' 
groups  ;  coral-reeh  are  conaUntly  erarrgingf 
from  Ifae  wateri ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds,  cat 
wafted  by  winds,  qnicHy  vegetate;  veidurri 
apeade  over  the  waste  ;  and  pahn-treea  ris«  iii 
tnfted  provea,  as  if  by  enchantment,  from  tb«» 
ocean.  The  hidden  but  ever  active  energy  of 
the  coral-insect  makes  the  navigation  of  thia 
Archipelago  exceedingly  diflicult,  for  charts  and 
soundings  do  not  long  form  aafe  guidea  where 
an  unseen  power  ia  always  at  wtwk,  rvducing 
the  depth  of  seaa,  and  convertlnt  water  into 
drv  land.—  Quarhrlf  Seviae,  No.  22J  p.  ♦86. 

The  limits  ofthe  volcanic  band  which  eroesea 
the  Archipelago  are  diatinclly  defined  by  thS 
active  volcnnoea  with  which  it  is  studded; 
Tliere  appears  a  great  volcanic  stream  in  thd 
nwghbourhood  of  Kamtachalka  from  which  H 
can  ho  traced  in  a  south-weat  direction  through 
the  Kurile  Islands,  Jaran,  and  Loo  Ohoo,  skirt- 
ing the  Coaat  of  Asia,  to  FoUioaa,  wTitre  it 
meet»  another  coming  from  the  aonth  and  soulh^ 
west  through  the  Phiiippines  and  Mindanao  td 
the  Moluccaa,  embrEcing  the  eastern  eittema 
of  Celebes  and  the  weatern  Peninaula  of  Wew 
Guinea,  and  then  another  curved  from  tl  €  . 
westward  along  the  Trana  Javan  Chain  to  tha 
Straits  of  Sunda,  when  it  meets  one  from  a 
northweaterly  direction  though  Sumatra  and 
the  Andama'na  to  Cheduba  island,  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From  tl.e 
western  extreme  of  New  Guinea,  however,' 
along  Ihe  north  coaat  of  that  iilfind  to  NeW 
Britain,  although  its  volcanic  character  baa  been 
denided  by  recent  French  naviKatora,  there  re^ 
mains  a  tract  including  thirteen  dcftrees  of 
longitude  in  which  no  active  volcano  hsa  been 
seen.  Indeed  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Ihe  band  which  ukea  a  southerly  direction  from 
Japan  through  Fatzima,  the  Bouin  and  SI  annua 
Islands,  may  prove  to  be  continued  to  New 
Ireland  ;  in  whicli  case  the  chaiu  of  active 
volcanoes  which  extends  through  the  Solomoif 
Islands  and  the  NewHcbridea  to  Kew  Zealand, 
and  perhaps  further  to  the  south,  may  indicate 
the  course  of  an  independent  stream.       _ 

With  such  violent  aubterranesn  forces  in  ope- 
ration, even  at  the  present  dav,  it  ia  easy  to 
apprehend  bow  numerous  must  have  been  the 
up-risings  ond  aubsidinga  of  the  solid  matter 
of  thjB  earib,  during  bjegoi>«  ages,  According 
to  the  views  which  have  been  adopted  from 
Sir  Charles  L\el!'a  prolonged  investigation  a,  it 
ia  little  probable  that  all  Ibefe  chanpes  ocrur- 
red  at    one  time,  but  that   tbej  haTC  resulted 
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4mn  ri  •»««•?  gwrt  wpjwuringp  from  tbo  iu- 
torior  duriag  bjo-gpfw  «•.  indtntieal  wiik 
tfaove  ■till  in  operttioD,  throaiih  pcTliap*  all  in 
the  UiMS  «hieh  wa  oWrre  in  tiie  direction  of 
the  evwtEng  mounUia  nngei.    Ooe  of  thei^ 

SroloDKCil     througb  Ankan,  balU    at  point 
[agraia,  to  reappeu   througli  the  .^ndo^oiu 
and  Nicobara  i  aad  thia  Eaiiera  Auaiic  range, 
after    asteniliDg   nloag    the    S.  W.  ooul    of 
Sumatn,  termioaiet  at  iu  S.  E.  point-    Aa- 
otbar  nna  aloag  the  M«laj  Peninaula,  it  lost 
tvc  » time,  but  appears  agaia  in   the  high  ptak 
«f  LingiB,  ud  tAtmiDatea  in  Banc*  a^id  Billi- 
toni  and  a  branch  from  this  aepetatea  at  Pulo 
Timoan,  on  the  enst  cmat  (^  the  Peninsula, 
wd  ead«  at  Carimata,  iu  the  strait  betwoea 
Billit«Q    ftnd   Borneo-     Two  range*    tr*Ter»e 
Cambodia  and  Cochin -Chin  a  in  the  aatne  direc- 
tion, and  these  will  be  fonnd  to  extend  to,  aod, 
perhaps,  to    traterse,  Borneo.     Betwwn   the 
Cambodiaa  range  and  the  mountains   at    Sara- 
wak, cm  the  north<west  eittemit;    of   Borneo, 
tba'Nstnnaa  ialonds  and  Pulo  Candor  form  the 
connecting  link  ;  ami  ts  the  Sarawak  hills  run 
to  the  south-east,  the  range  ia   prubably   con- 
^nued,  either  bj  a  connected  lina.  or  bj   itola- 
ted  mounts^  until  it  ternunates  in  the  Ounung 
Batos,  near  Cape  Belatan.     More  recent   data 
ahew  that    this    range,    afler  traTersing    the 
mstem    part  of  Borneo,    terminates    on   the 
wuih  coast,  n  little   to  the  eastward  of  Kota< 
nngin.     The  Ouaung  Ritoa    wduld    thereforE 
upeac  to  have  been  formerly  coim  ected    with' 
the  primary  range  which    shei*B  at  Blntuln,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Boroeo,  and  which  may 
be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  Iiido  Chinese 
ranzes.     The  Anam  or    Cochin-Chinrse  Kanite 
ie  that    which   can    be  trtced  most   djstlnotlv 
across  the  Archipelago  to  Australia  at  the    pre- 
•ent   day.     There    seenis    no  doubt    Ihut    the 
multitoda   of     iaUnds  which   are   now  to  he 
seen  are  m  erely  plutonic  masses  upraised  by 
subsequent   valmnic  action   :  or  the  tops  o( 
great  volcanic  outbnrsta   whioh  hnve  appeared 
ibore  the  ocean-     There  are  innumerable  coral 
reefs    and    coral    islands   but    Mr.    Darwin's 
^ssay  on  the  "  Structure   and    Distribution    of 
Co  ral  reafe,"    hss    satiafactorily     shewn  that 
"  AtoUi"  or  annular  reefs  were  oriffinally  frin 
ging  reefs  oonstructed  around  islands  t^at  have 
aince    subsided.     The  depth     of     wnter   on 
then  hanks  aTert^es  about  80  falhoms,  deepen- 
ing rapidly  as  the  edge  is  approached,  and 
ohoaliag  gradually    towards   toq  tend.    And, 
where  the  earth  has  not  risen  above   the  waters 
surface,  great  submarine  banks  are  to  be  traced 
from  one  island  to  another.      One  of  thf-se    is 
termed  the  Oreat  Asiatic  Bunk,  and  the  eonntriea 
lying  on  it,  may  be  noticed  first.    The  moi 
tain  ranges  in  ihe  louth-eastcm  part  of  Asia 
variably  run  in  a  direction  nesriy  N.  N-  W,  and 
S.  S.  E-,  and  are  all  of  the  primary  formation. 
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The  chain  vhich    a* t«i)d« .  ofoag    ^4  JfaUjr 
Peainaula  is  tho  moat  ooupioioaaof  Iheae  langea, 
and   ia    continued   at  iaterrala  to  Ban**  m4: 
Billiton,  and  perhaps  may  be  traced  «a  far  «d, 
the  north  coaat  of  Java-    It  is  this  range  tlrnt 
most  abounds  in  metals,  or,  st  fll  crania,  in- 
which  mining   oparationa  an    puiauail   wilk 
greatest  aiwess,  probably  from  the  strata,  owm^' 
to  its  eeniral  position,  haring   bean  lii^c    4\»: 
turbed  by  the  convulsions  which  haya  riukea, 
the  countiies  on  either  hand.     The  producti**^ 
of  the  sold  mines  uf  the   Kalay.  PjSUaiuU; 
and  of  the  tin  inines  of  Banc*  is    well,  known^ 
range  may  be  considered  a*  the  back  b«a« 
of  the  Great  Aiatio  Bank  which  ezteqds    into 
the  Archipelago  from  the  south-eastern  extrenM 
oF  Asia  to  a  diataoce  of  nearly  1000  mil«^  ip, 
fact  to  within  50  miles  of  Celebes,  perhaps  tQ 
the  south-west    estremity  of  that  Islsud  also  .^ 
but  there  ia  a  space  of  nearly  SO   mileB  acroa^ 
which  no  soundings  have  been  carried.  Biunatrs. 
which  lies  on  its  western  verge,  baa  been   sab- 
jected  to  volcanic  action,  but  not  to  ao  fiitttt  ma 
extent  as  to  disturb  the  direction  of  )ta  tooan-. 
tain  ranKc,  which  runs  paralled   to  that  of  tbo 
Malay  PcTiinsula.     The  third  and  last  rangf 
that  can  be  traced  into  the  lodiiin   Archipeligq 
is  the  one  that  traverses  Laos  xni  Cambiga,  at 
the  soiilhrm  extremity  of  which   it   disappean 
for  a  time,  showinK  itself  only  at  ?\iia  Cundoc 
and  Natmas,  until  it  emerge*  under  ihe  abrtlt; 
west  extreme  oF  Borneo,  and  ia  continued  a Ipqa 
the  entire  west  coast  of  that  island.     Here  ^ 
Bgnin  disappears,  and  only  shows   ittelf  ofUlt 
on  the  nortti  coast  of  Java,  where  it  ceaaea  W 
tirely. ;  thf  remaining   portion   of  this  lalitfL 
with  perhaps,  a  pari  of  the  northweft  extr^mi^ 
bein?  either  of  volcanic  formation  or  of  ^uri^ 
depoiit-    It  is  rather    ainiiulnr  that   the  M)fe 
brated  teak-tree,  which  abounds  on    the  Caib 
bojan    part   of  this    ranji^  but   is  not    foiw^ 
'  Borneo,  is  sTain  met  with  here,  the  prtjoiilr 
in|;  part  oF  the   north  side  of  Java,   betwM 
BamsranK  an  d  Surnbaya,  being  a  vast  teak  fonS 
from  the  timber  of  which  the  greater  portion^ 
the  shipping  employed  in   the   Archipelago  ^ 
cons'rueted,     Java  is   the  only    Itland   in  t||f 
eastern  seas  in  which  the  leak-tree  is   indggiq^. 
oils,  noi  will  it  thrire  in  the  volcanic  parts  oFt^ 
Island  where  its  cultivation  Gna  been  attempfr 
ed-     This,which    may  be  called  the  Cambi^w 
Range,  is  also  rich  in  minerala,    especially  ^£ 
Bomean  pert,  of  it,    where  large  quaDlitiea|B 
gold  and  many  diamonds  a;e  obtained  by  )fi 
miners.     The  volcanic  Islanda  of  the  Arphi^ 
la^o  "lio  contain  metals,  gold-dust  being  fotU 
at  the  bottome  nf  many  of  the  mountain  atre^najL 
but  it  does  not  exist  in  veins,  as  in  the   M4L, 
;an  I*eninsirla    and  the  west  coait  of  BoroMr' 
these  having  apparently  been  broken  up  hj  u» 
violent  convnlsions  to  which  these  Islanda  \^y^ 
been  Bulijected'    Ifae  metal  Is  therefore  o^^ 
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(kiM  fnn  Uw  boUoni  of  the  nsunUin 
{INM^  ■bcR  it  hu  bwn  deposited  when  the 
0k  ii  wtiA  A  had  beeo  coatuoed  wu  wmIi- 
iaa. 
IwpiM  eolerpriae  bat  done  moch  to  d«*e- 
kplk  icwarcM  of  B»nieo,  Jars  und  Sama- 
(■^■dlUrsdjaMBt  liUnde- 

kSwhi*^  the  DahomedBBs  take  a  bigb 

^ud  thejrare   brgely  pTOHljtiaing   t^ 

—dill  I,  I II,  wfco^  ho  WB  ver,  wcret]  j  tnut  in  t  heir 

jib   U  Giobagan  at  ihe  e«Dtre  on  tbe  linw- 

I  fm  ii*iet  IB  a  nod  toImho,  1 6  foot  in  dia- 

.  Hk.  Tk  Uiek  mod  every  iwo  to  five  teooad* 

:  UUn  tp  and  aubsidea,  it  rise*  lo  a  height  of 

Ab  U  fttt,  then  ezplodet   wiih  a  didl  noiM 

MfhBf  a  ikower  of  wiitn   black  mud  ia 

MU  Mttioa  ]  ronad  about  are  wirm  brine 

fc^n■  vhith  aalt  ia  cxlncted.  lt>  erup- 
(■val  freqasfit  in  tlie  niuy  BMaoti-  It 
kiled  KawB,  "  the  pince  of  abode,"  and  aa 
llbpad  ia  that  it  u  the  retidence  of  a  mon- 
HlMikeBhiMe  «rilliia|[eaaute  the  eruptions. 
fchwiMppve  pictuteaque  namee  to  the  vari- 
Ml  |lna  ia  the  laland  aoch  m  Froiperity  ; 
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The;  are  ijinonuil  of  any  wnttao  cluinct«r.  I|i 
their  wsTS  they  clothe  in  prepared  skins.  Their 
arms  are  the  iwonl  and  >pear  and  bloM  pipt^- 

In  the  AfchipeUgo  there  (eem  to  be  Gv« 
races  of  dwd,  the  Malaya  proper:  the  Bemang 
or  dwarf  negroes  of  the  Ualay  peninsula  ;  the 
Negrito  or  Asia  of  the  Fhilippiaea,;  the  larger 
Negro  race  or  Fapua  of  New  Guinen,  and  a 
noe  whom  Crawfurd  atyles  the  Negro  Malay, 
inteimediale  between  the  PHpuan  and  UaUy. 
The  Mahiya  are  superior  to  all  the  others  in 
intelleotand  oivilization.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  Uiilay  peninsula,  half  of  Sumatra,  aud  all 
theBea  Coast  of  Borneo,  't'beir  numbera  are  eali- 
mated  at  1,500,000  io  Borneo  :  1,SSO,000  in 
the  Halay  peninsula ;  and  1,000,000  in  Sur 
Bstra.  The  Halay  Is  short,  sanat  wiih  round 
fao^  wide  mouth,  large  hign  cheekbones; 
short  small  nose;  black  amall  deep  seated 
eyes  :  Their  hair  ia  lank,  black  and  harsb,  and 
the  men  have  little  or  no  beard.  The  Saman 
or  Semaog,  are  a  small  Negro  race. 

The  Negrito  are  short,  but  well  made,  actire^ 
with  soft  frizzled  hair,  noae  slightly  flattened, 
featurea  more  regular  and  skin  lesa  dark  than 


•( ghosts;  Unlucky  tHeroiodifficulty 
4l«MieM  sie  skilful  workera  in  metals,  gold,  I  the  African  N^ro. 
iH^biutBtlerf,  and  caryjeuti^.  Their  kiis  baa  The  Fapua  of  New  Guinea  are  true  Negroes, 
MbM  fonas.  Jaraaese  and  Sumatrana  are  ;  and  have  made  aome  advancai  in  civilization. 
MifHalsv  race,  but  the  a aa ok  is  almost  |  The  Negro  Halay  are  fairer  than  tlie  K^ro, 
■ihm  is  Java.  Sumatra  baa  the  elephaal  darker  than  the  Halay  but  intermediate  be- 
pi  ^B  Hid  Durang  outang  and  argua  phea-  |  tween  Ualay  and  Papua. 
yMnpt  blood ;  all  wanting  in  Java.  The  |  The  lioes  «f  voloanic  action  to  which  ihesa 
^ikn,  pcilbwl,  rfainooerouB  sod  aloth  and  Islanda  have  been  subjected  can  be  traced  with 
yw»  ia  Java,  not  in  Sumatra  i  Dragons  tolerable  distiactness,  One  of  thesa  extends 
y^^the  Calanos  draco,  a  forest  plant  of  along  Ihe  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  and  the  S.  coast 
.■Ma  ■  I  granulai  matter  adherent  to  the  of  Java ;  whence  it  is  continued  by  a  chain  of 
Vivlmod  obtaioed  by  beatim  or  thresh-  Islands,  separsted  by  narrow  but  deep  chan- 
.IVklhitiB  little  baskets.  The  chief  pince  of  neJe,toNew  Guinea,  and  oan  be  traced  through 
JB'H^iiJambion  tbe  N.E.  aide  ofSuma- 1  that  Island  to  Ihe  Louisiade  Archipelago^ 
^  lit  priaeipal  collectors  sre  the  Kobn,  a  and  ia  probably  oontinoed  by  New  Caledonia, 
"~~'       " '  and  Norfolk  Islsnd  to  New  Zealand,  thus  form- 


'^Maho  sell  it  to  the  Malays ata  shilling 
'"^  siMait  48  toM  are  said  lo  be  oollcetod 
hat  this  saems  ro  exeessive  esiimata, 
s  ef  the  male  plant  form  walking  sticks 
■n  np^oaed  to  ba  the  Jambea  sofiatnoa' 
I"  At  lop  ef  QaeoD  Aaae.—\.Crm^d't 

■cdtaism  baa   made  large  progress  in 

^ipebgo,  hut  Bali  is  still  hJndu.     Ha- 

"  u  Hilays  inter  without  cof&o  or  shroud. 

Dsjakan  idol  worsbippeis  ;  keep  their 

Iv  NBC  dafi  aad   inter  in  a  coffin  made 

nthsilMcd  tnnk  of  a  tree.     The  Balinese 

lUr  ini,  and  the   widows   aud  some 

*f  i^aha  bam  with   their    huabands' 

hvtrther  widows  bum  or  are  dispatched 

^Bajak  ia  the  name  given  to  all  the 

^■sof  Sumatra  and  Celebea  ;  but  ia  par- 

*pplied  to  those  of  Borneo,  where  they 

.j^T^twntroui.     SmAc  are  wild  forest  resi- 

7™^^aihen  have  fixed  habitations,  tsrfte 

""'«'%  hula  eontainisg  many    families. 


ing  a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  S. 
The  other  line  eommenoes  in  Kanitschatka 
and  txtenda  through  the  Knrile  Islands,  Japan 
and  Loocboo,  to  the  Philippines,  wh«r<  it 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  traversing 
Palawan  and  the  N.  W.  jfiart  of  Borneo,, 
where  it  lerminat£s  oeai  the  limits  of  the  Grea^ 
Asiatic  Bnnk,  and  the  oiber  continuing  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  comes  in  oontaet 
with  the  Bnmatran  line-  It  ia  near  this  point 
of  contact  that  the  volcanic  actiun  has  btreii 
Strongest,  throwing  the  islands  into  fantistio 
forms,  of  which  Celebes  and  Gillolo  furnish, 
striking  examples.  These  islnnds  all  rise  ab-, 
ruptly  from  an  unfathomable  sea,  a  circum- 
stance unhvoursble  to  their  productiveness, 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  rich  soil  created 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rock  ia 
washed  away  into  the  ocean.  Java,  however,. 
ia  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  this  distid- 
vanlage,  owing  to  the  Great  Asiatic  Baiikj 
1  ■'■        51  0-- 
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extendini;  to  its  Dorthern  coasf,  from  which 
ihe  aoii  is  deposited  in  vast  plains  Jy^ 
ing  between  the  mountnin  range  and  the  s^a 
Theae  pluics  are  so  Burpassingiy  rich  that  they 
not  only  yield  8  auffioieiicy  of  grain  for  tlie 
coiiaumpiion  of  a  Inrpe  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation iif  the  Arcliipelago,  but  at  the  eume  time 
afford  auch  Bbuatlftnce  of  aiigar  and  otlier 
-tropiral  produce  aa  to  furnish  cargoes  for 
many  thousand  tons  of  ahippini;.  The  re- 
mnrlc  that  has  heen  ma<le  mih  regard  to  the 
raiipes  in  the  Bonth-eastern  part  of  Asi) 
equally  applicable  to  Austrntia,  since  om 
the  most  marked  featuraa  in  thegeograpliy  of 
this  continent  is  the  uuirorraity  that  exists  in 
the  direction  fotlaired  by  all  the  continuouE 
mountain  ranees  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
■The  Great  ^utlraliait  SanA  which  fronts  the 
Jf.  and  N.  W,  coasts  of  Australia  commences 
near  the  N.  W.  Gape,  and  extends  in  a  N 
TJ.  directiiin  to  New  Ouinea,  where  it  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  high  but  narrow  raoun- 
tain  range  that  unites  the  enslem  and  tvcatern 
parts  of  that  Island,  and  separates  the  Bsnda 
Sea  from  the  Great  Pacific.  It  is  at  this  point 
ihat  the  edge  of  thv  bank  is  roost  remote  from 
Australia,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  N.  coast  being  400  miles.  It  appears 
iigain  on  the  S.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
Torres  Sliaite,  and  extends  along  the  V.  E. 
const  of  Australia,  the  Great  Barrier  Rerfs 
being  on  its  outer  edge.  The  Arru  Islands 
find  New  Guinea  are  thus  united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  and  the  kangaroo,  long 
supposed  to  be  pecnliar  to  Australia,  is  found 
both  in  the  Arru  Islands  and  on  the  southern 
part  of  New  Guinea, 

iVew  Guinea. — 'the  northern  part  of  this  Is- 
land,lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  mountain  range, 
partakes  of  the  rugged  and  broken  character 
oftlie  volcanic  Islands  of  the  Indian  Arciii- 
pelago,  but  the  south-western  part  is'low  and 
undulating,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  northern  coasts 
of  Australia,  since  the  several  Dutch  navfgatora 
■who  explored  tlie  Gull  of  Carpentarhi,  and  who 
are  in  the  hsbit  of  coastini;  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  on  their  way  to  Australia,  couiidered 
tliem  as  bein^  portions  of  the  same  continent, 
and  they  were  so  delineated  in  maps  un- 
til Cook  passed  tlirough  Torres  Strait  and  de- 
cided the  question  as  to  their  insularity.  A  very 
interealiug  account  of  llie  8.  W.  coast  of  Ifew 
Guinea,  is  given  in  Modcra'a  "  Narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  Corvftte  'Triton'  ij)  the 
year  1828,"  when  tliis  coast  was  explored  with 
(i  view  to  rorming   a  oetllemenr. 

We  Arru  </roap  of  Iilandt—tu^  aitnated 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Grant  Aus- 
tftlian  Bank,  and  extends  from  N.  to  3. 
about  100  miles;  but  as  the  eastern  side 
of  the  group  has  not  been  explored,  its  limits 
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in  that  direction  are  nneertain.  Some  of  the 
southern  islands  are  of  considerable  eitcht, 
but  those  to  the  N.,  lying  olose  to  tbe  edgt 
of  the  bank,  are  rarely  more  thsM  ff  cr  t 
miles  in  oircumference.  The  land  it  loT, 
being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  tevel  of  the  tea, 
exei-pt  in  spots  vifhere  patches  of  rook  riseta 
the  height  of  20  feet,  bat  the  lofty  trees  whieb 
Dover  the  face  of  the  country  give  to  it  the  sp* 
pearance  of  being  much  more  elevated.  Conl 
reefs  extend  from  the  shores  of  ail  the  islands, 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  group  IheSe  ate 
often  of  great  extent.  The  islands  are  divided 
from  eacli  other  by  narrow  channels  some  of 
which  are  of  grent  depth,  and  in  one  of  Uieia 
there  ia  said  to  be  a  whirlpool'  of  so  fo^ 
midable  a  description  that  tlie  natives  will 
not  venture  to  approach  it  even  in  thar 
larger  vessels.  This  gronp  lias  not  ben 
left  quite  untouched  by  the  convulsion  wfaioh 
has  shaken  itsneijihhours,  a  cirrturostance  ihat 
might  naturally  be  eipecleil  from  its  peti- 
tion on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  tha 
olose  vicinity  of  the  voleanio  ehaia,  the  Oreit 
Ei  Island  being  «nly  6D  miles  distant. 

"Die  primary  mnuntain  ranges  both  in  south- 
eastern Asia  and  in  Austratis,  pursue  a  preoisdj 
similar  direction,  and  the  western  nioetAsitln 
rnngp,  if  conlinned,  would  Strike  about  tbe  K. 
W.  Gaps  where  the  western  Auttnlian  ntnge 
commences,  while  banks  eitendiug  from  bolK 
these  continents  aetnally '  approach  to  withia 
4IS0  miles  ofeach  other. 

Pive-iiiihs   of  the    whol«  Archipelago  tn 

claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  their  own  possessin, 

{Hunilnr   de»  Indcg.)   Sumatra,    IMA,    Nis«, 

Mintao,  the  Pora  Isles,  Poggi,  and  the  Engsuoa: 

Java,  Madura,  Baweenn,  the   Kangeanft,  Banka, 

BHiton,  Bintan^,  Liofca,  (he  Natnnas,  Anambts^ 

and  Tarabeliin,  the  kingdom  of  Sambas  in   Bo^ 

with  the  great  Pontiansk  and    Banjarmatf* 

resiliencies,  and  the  Knrimata isles— Celeba 

nbawR,  Bouton,  Saleyer,  Amborna,  Cernn^ 

u,  Siam,  Ssngir,  Talaut,  the  Xnjla  and  Baa- 

gaai  uronps,   HalmoherB,  Obie,  Bntchiarr,  Tep- 

Date,  Tidor,  Waigin,  BatUnta,  Silswatte,  MJf- 

sole,  the  Bimdas,  the  Ki,  Arru,  and    Tenirnbo', 

a  part  of  Timor,  Botti,  Savu,    Sumbn,    Ende, 

Adcnanr,    Soior,     Lombate,     PntsK,    Omb^ 

Bali  and  Lombok — with    the    western    partw 

Wew    Guinea — all    these   are   claimed    by  tlb 

Netherlands,   nvA  if    her   politiral  supremat} 

were  not  in  many  of  them  s  simple  fiction,  tlM* 

woald  truly  form  a  magnificent  colonial  empim, 

Tbe  political  geography    of  the  /iMh<>r  Bni^ 

however,  is  nnt  yet  accttrBtely  mapped  out  ;  nti^ 

ideed,  is  the  region  in  any  reaprci    perfedft 

known.     The  recent   magnetic  survey  has  ad*- 

inch  to  science  ;    but  still   more    icinaii^ 

lobe  determined. — [SUiot't  Magnetic  Smrv^, 

FMl.    TVaaf.  lesi,  crli.t87.   JoAu't  IndUk 


Areiaf^go,  Vvl.  It-  p,  1857,)- 


tk  dpeuif  of  Ihn  Archipelaga  io  Karopii 

ncitduil.   EnUrin);  the  utmost  eaaterD  cob- 

Mrf  thcirchipelego,  Magellaii  ditcitiiied  ibe 

jfcwti, «  I*Ih  of  lltieTea.     They  have  sitice 

M  nati  Ite  HirixiiBa,  but  ■t!IE  cleMrte 

livarvmil  ippaltation,  na  tbe  peoplo  of  tto 

itand    in    dread    of  their 

On  one  of  tfce  Mei 

•<liid  Mn  walls  han  been    railed   mmI 

fhad  ndi  loophdei,  as  a   defence   seainet 

te  renifc  buditti    of  the   ees.     (9i>  JF. 

AMtr,  ■'.  SS).    Tl>e  Udronefi  lie  about  fonr 

tMnlkijiiinUBtof  ihe  Philippirtes.     Only 

Mil  (ken  is  DM  tenanted,  And  thnt  b^  a 

ml  mi  unga  tribe,  fkntatioaa   ef  capet- 

Vaiania  peipetaial  blnoot, 

-<hlte  {Ettifal  of   St.  Latartis,    Maf^llan 

*"iiiid  ibit  ifRiap  bt    more  than  farty  i»- 

lM4;(riUi.,  fnlimimry   Ditooant.    67), 

fcwM  ■wthsni  in  the  Aretiipehgo,  to  which 

hfpn  the  ntiM  of  the  saint,  bnt  which  were 

in    honour   of  Icing  fhilip. 

ed;  of  them  are  reraarkable.     They 

'  ibenilj  part  of  tbe  ArehipetsKO    liablu 

ncaici,  and  derive  manj  of  Iheir  charao- 

KaiieafcM  tbia  ejreumstance.—a  eoll  of  eti- 

jbjMffartitof,  ind  adapted  forpeauliflr  Itinds  of 

■■•ntiaa,  m  wbII   aa   for   wheat  and   rioe, 

■*■*  tnptai  *piees,  or  fraits  of  very  deli- 

•*•  ttnmi.  [Oni^aTd,  ImJUu  Arckipthgo, 

•Jl-J    TWr  appeaninoe    is    *in|tntar.     In 

^t  F*H  covered  with    Insalt,    lava-aahee, 

^••if  Ttleuie  eroptione,  and  other  mina  of 

■^^  Ibg  poaieM  a  Tick   allnnal  eoit.     Ba- 

■■"■fcwfcoe.theiiiterrtai  fires  of  the  earth 

^'  ■  MiiiBid    aotirity. — Jokti'i     /mttm 

•*»**»  ftl.  t.  p.  103. 

-  JteAwtiptligo  eoiitBina  tbi*e  ialands,  New 

■■^  Boraao  and  Sumatra,  of  the  first  class, 

*™*>  we  only  to   Australia  ;  Java   taicea 

;*M[iiae>;  three  of  third  siBe,   Colelftw, 

'^  aed  MindaBao,  each  as  la^  m  th« 

■*"iriil6«ble  of  ihe  West  Indian    groop  ; 

■*rf«  fcortb  *ise  Bt  leait  si«een,— Bali, 

Ij™,  Sumbawa,  Chandana,  Ftofe*  or  Man- 

pU^r,  Cerem,  Bourn,  Qilolo,    Palawan, 

W'^Ssaw,  Hindoro,    Panay,  Leyte,    and 

■»-«o«t  of  ibeM  with   apaeiaDB  tiHaviat 

■*.  MvigBble    riven,  and  muoh   natnral 

■■*   Pke  groups  and  ebslna  ia  which    they 

j>*lr9wed  are  disported  over   narrow  seaa 

■*  >*«  ^nater  istands  intervening.     InnuHta- 

j'*<*«Mtla  and    paaaa^s,   therafore,    opeo 

■  wy  direetiMi  to   the  mariner,— tortuoos, 

Wiot^till  of  nmks,  reefs,  and  shoale,  wbieh 

Mrtha  in  aeme  parts   difRcult  of-' navies- 

fun.  [(kmit,  MoMleuT,  i.    fi3.>    They    are 

MkMdngerem,  however,  by  the  prevailing 

"il^adhe  Waters,  the  re(;uUrity  of  the  oar- 

bntiid  Iha  gteodinese  oF  tbe  winds.    Tie- 

taJNnttrm*,  indeed,  called  ty[AK>0)ia,  oooa- 

•inrirnO  UwStntieof  U.e.\t.<sM,{BencutU' » 
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7oya^,  i.  274.)  orer  tbe  China  Bea ;  but  th^ 
are  rare,  and  th«  islaada  of  il>e  interior  rejrion 
may  be  said  to  lie  ainid  perpetual  calina.  The 
groups  known  as  the  islnDda  of  tlie  Arafuni 
Sea  eunaist  of  the  Tenimber,  the  Ki,'  and  the 
ArrO  groups,  with  others  of  inferior  sijiniii- 
cerioe.  They  sre  scattered  over  a  consi'ieruble 
spiioe  of  sea,  aad  vary  in  sJie  from  seventy 
miles  in  length  to  mere  tufts  of  verdure  float' 
ing  in  the  sea,  like  liaakcu  of  grass  ahd  flow- 
ers, crowned  by  tall  duKpa  of  palm,  and  dis- 
persing through  tbe  atmoapbere  a  fn^ranoa 
like  thai  of  the  oinnamoD  gardens  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tenimber  group  oonaist*  of  many  islanila, 
inhabited  by  a  curious  race  of  people,  half 
savage  in  manner,  whose  villages,  built  on  lioie- 
stoiie  hills,  near  the  shore,  combine  with  the 
varying  outlines  of  the  surface,  the  fresh  and 
green  aspect  of  tie  interior  stop<is,  and  the  blue 
water  in  tbe  cliiiniieU  between,  to  pre&eut  a 
graceful  prospect  to  the  navlitator's  eye,  rarely 
fqufllti-d.  Kqiial  in  brilliaoce.— /fAn's  Indian 
Arehipelayo,  Vol-  ii.  p.  87,  8B. 

The  contrast  which  tbe  volcanio  Islands  of 
tbe  Archipelago  afford  when  compnrrd  with  the 
continent  of  Australia  is  very  strikingly  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  a  voyager  from  Port 
Esaington,  crossing  for  the  flrst  time  the  sea 
tbat  separates  tbe  continents  of  A^ia  and  Aus- 
tralia. Even  before  he  hsa  lost  soundings  on 
the  great  bank  which  extends  from  tbe  northern 
shores  of  the  latter  continent,  Ihe  lofty  moun- 
tainsof  Timor  rise  up  before  him.  As  he  neara 
the  land  the  colour  of  the  water  suddenly 
changes  &oin  green  to  deep  blue;  he  baa  now 
paneid  the  steep  edge  of  tbe  bank,  and  is  float- 
ing on  the  unfathomable  sfob  wliiak  bonnd  the 
valeanio  laluidB  of  the  Archipelago.  On  closer 
nuimioatian  he  ftuds  that  the  land  of  Timor 
abrupt^  from  the  depths  of  tbe  ocean,  so 
much  ao,  tliat  from  many  of  the  precipices 
wbiob  overhang  tbe  aaa,  a  line  of  great  lenjitli 
will  not  reach  the  bottom,  while  the  very  few 
•pots  on  which  anchorage  is  to  befontid  aresa 
dose  \o  the  shore  as  to  be  available  only  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  land.  And  to  oom- 
plete  the  contrast,  if  the  weatlier  is  deiir  we 
perceive  thnt  one  of  the  raountaina  near  tiis 
east  end  of  Timor  is  an  active  volcano.  Tha 
^in  of  Islands  which  extends  from  Java  to 
Timor  is  of  tlie  same  character  ;  lofty  .  voleanic 
peaks,  some  in  a  state  of  activity  ;  while  the 
Islands  are  separated  from  eaoh  other  by  nar- 
row cbsnuets  of  unfathomable  depth,  tbrougii 
which  the  cnrreiit  from  tbe  PaciGc,  caused  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  rnshea  with 
frreat  force ;  but  on  pasaing  these  the  voyager 
again  perceivte  a  change  in  tbe  colour  of  the 
sea  from  deep  blue  to  green,  and,  on  saundin^ 
he  finds  a  bottom  of  stiff  clayey  mud,  reaem- 
bliag  exactly-  that  of  the  banlL  which  fronts  tbe 
northern  coasts  of  AattraKa.  He  is  now  on  tha 
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ITBflt  bank  which  extendi  from  the  toulb* 
ustorn  extremity  or  Asia  fir  into  the  mm  of 
Iba  Indian  Archipebgo.  The  IsUuda  now 
bu  tbeir  Tolcacio  disreoter,  and  on  airiv- 
iog  tt  Singapore,  nisar  the  exttemity  of  the 
Uulay  Peninsula,  the  general  iVMBl^nM   at 
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ars  tha  itna  aa   tboM  of  tbft  Ualaj  and  H- 

The  Spioe  Iitands,  in  the  UoIboob  and  Banda 
■tat,  conaist  of  many  iilands  and  numeraua  Ian- 
gauges.  Next  XO  JB?a  of  vhich  thcj  form  a 
sub'govaiomentt  the  Moluoeaa   are    the    moat 


the  eountry  ta  that  in  th«  neigbbouihofid  of  impoilAnk  of  the  Dutuh  poaacatioaa  in  Indian 
Port  iiivuigton  is  auffieient  lo  etrike  the  moat  I  The  iilaada  to  whioli  tlii*  twm  ia  applied  an 
areltta  obwrver.    The  land  lov  end  undu-    Amboyna,  Baada,  Terpate.  Tidore  and  smaUet 


latiiig  i  the  ^ore  with  led  oliffa  allernating 
Mith  aandy  bcaobea  ;  ereii  the  rocka  of  the  led 
iloo-Btone  koowD  to  Indian  geologilta  by  tba 
name  of  latfriie,  are  pafscUy  iu  oharacter  with 
Ihqeoiuilry  of  ilu  CabarK  tentnaula,  and  e*en 
QD  cloaer  vaamination  lilUa  diffeivDco  oan  be 
diaoorered  eicept  in  the  regctalioD, 


Timor  is  a  word  whlcli  means  Iha  east,  ind 
Faa  ptobably  impoaed  on  tliis  isloud  by  the 
Haleya,  to  vhose  language  it  belonfja,  because 
this  was  the  extreme  limit  nf  their  ordinary 
comneroial  voyages  to  the  south-eaat.  Timor 
is  about  three  Uidu  the  extent  of  JHmaica.  Ita 
iirincipsl  mhabitants  are  of  the  Malayan  race, 
but  it  contains  also  Papuans  or  Negroes,  anil 
tribes  of  the  intermediate  race.  The  two  lan- 
guages of  Timor  are  the  Manatoto  and  the 
Timuri,  the  Ursl  spolten  at  the  north-eatt  end 
of  the  island,  and  the  last  used  by  many  of  the 
tribes  as  a  common  medium  of  intercourse.  No 
alphabet  has  ever  been  inrented  in  Timur'i  but 
judging  by  the  specimens  of  its  Isnguaees,  the 
vowels  are  the  same  oe  Ibose  of  the  Ualay  and 
Javanese. 

From  Timor  to  Hc*r,  Guinea,  there  rana  a 
long  ohaio  of  ialeta,  formiofr,  aa  it  were,  a  wall 
or  bkrrier  to  the  eoath-eaatein  pcrlioa  oi  the 
Archipdago.  In  tkeae  talets  ths  iiAabitsnta 
an  of  the  tame  raee  with  the  Malaya,  aod  spade 
many  languBges.  By  far  the  most  ampJa 
and  authentic  aoconnt  of  them  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  who,  after  at  longer  ex- 
peiienoo  of  th«  coantriea  iu  whioh  they  are 
■poken  tian  any  other  Eun^ean,  nakea  tM 
foUoniiig  obeerratiou :  "  In  tba  aouth-aastern 
parts  of  tke  Indian  Anbipelago,  where  oppol- 
tmitiea  of  social  inkroourse  betwecB  the  varir 
ous  patty  tribes  are  of  rare  oceomnce,  every 
island,,  erery  detached  gronp  of  Tillages,  has  ita 
own  peculiar  dialeei  which  is  often  unintelliiti- 
ble  erao  to  the  tiibas  in  its  immeirHte  oeigh- 
bourhood.  in  some  of  the  larger  iahnda,  Timor, 
for  example,  tfaeas  tiibee  are  aa  numetOHS>  aihl 
tba  oontitrr  occupied  by  many  of  them  »o  ax- 
tensive,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  form  enn 
an  approximata  estimate  of  their  number-"  Of 
BRB  liiiqpiaKe,  the  prevaUiog  one.  among  aereral 
Isngaagcs  of  the  inland  of  Kisa,  one  of  the 
Bamwati  group,  in  the  chain  of  bfets  alieaidy 
mentioned,  Mr.  £arl  fumiahad  a  curious  nid 
inetnietive  yooabulary  of  83>ti  worda.  The 
Siaa  i»  an  nowrittes  tongue,   but  ita  towdIs 
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tlieii  ncinhbaitrbood.    Tba  iaUncJa 
am  Bioall,  Toicaaio,  unproductive  in  grain,  but 
fertile   in    fiaa    apicet.     But   the    mouatooiit. 
polu^  of  tba  Duicli  noiion  in  tlieir    greed  to 
secuie  a  mouopoly  of  ibis  olaaas  of  pnducc*,, 
led  them  for  years,  to  root  up  and  destory,   at 
a  great    coat,   often  by   fwce  of  amta,   evwj' 
nutmeg  orclore  tree  not  requirad  for  tbs  pto- 
ductioD  of  Lbat  quantity  of  tfiot*  which   (hey 
calculated  thsy  could   diapoae  of.     Bosingaan,. 
near  Banda,  waa   almost  abandoned   after    ttao'l 
Bxtirpation  of  its  apice  treea,  iia   people  en^ 
grating  to  theneighboHTing  ialanda   in    searob 
of  liTclihood,     TIh  pei^le  are  of  Iha  Uiila^no 
rare,  short,  squat  and   darker   in   compl«ai*«> 
than  the  Unlnys  or  Javnoeac     The  Aasboipeae' 
areof  a  middling  keight  and  well  formad,  Thcj^ 
•re  gentli^  ''fy  aober,   brav^  easily   maAa|[c4,i  \ 
and  make  good  mounted  and  fbatsoldtan  aW^  ! 
a  eonsiilenibls  number  of  them  have   embiMed-  < 
Christianity .     fianda    is   very  unheaUhy^   aaAt  > 
is    subject    to   frigbtful   earlbq^ee-     Wkem  ' 
first  diaoovercd  by  Europeans,   the   inbabitnotK 
had  mads  oonsiderahle  adnitce  ip  nviliaatioB  i-  ' 
although  atill  tnueb  inferior  bo  that  of  the  Habtrm  ' 
and  Javanear.     Sir  Staafofd   Saffics  baa  fnr-i  j 
oished  spacimeos  of  three  of  the  langvages  06  j 
this  furthest  east  portiDOf  vit :  those  oif  CctsaIm  \ 
cornet^  Serang,  of  Temale,  eorreoily  Titniale,  ] 
and  ef  Sapariiwa,  one  of  (bs  BaiHla  iales.     OQ^ 
S8  worda  of  the   Ungaaga  of  Ceram,  nine  oRi 
the  words  are  Malay,  two  Javanase,  and  17  arst  ■■. 
common  to  theae  two  languages'     Ocram  I^tilti  1 
is  the  great  place  to  which  the  Bugis  ontry  Um(  ] 
Papuan  elavea  whom  thsy  ataal  from   Kemaj 
Guinea.  (.1 

The  great  gronp  of  tlia  EhiJippinaa,  allhongbl 
oonlignous  to  the  proper  Indian  Arobipoli^^Q 
differ!  materlaiiy  in  climate  and  lb*  manaieiM 
of  ila  inhabitants,  It  extends  over  fifteaJ 
degreea,  from  near  latitude  6°  to  S0°  N.,  aBM 
eonaista  of  many  iilaoda  of  which  oalj*  Lncow 
and  Mindanao  are  of  great  aiaa.  The  bulk  «ij 
the  people  are  of  the  same  tawny  oomfrfexioMt^J 
lank  kaired,  short  nnd  s^uab  racei  aa  tbe  prilia 
oipal  inbabitsnts  of  tba  wettein  portion  ol  ttna 
Indian  Arebipelago.  The  foens  of  tha  aborid 
giaa)  aiviliution  of  tbs  PhilippkBes,  as  miftbd 
be  expected,  haa  been  the  maiu  island  of  Um 
groap^  Lncaa,  This  ia  a  oouruplion  of  Ibd 
tlshiy  and  Javanese  word  "  lauiog,"  neauiad 
a  rke-B«»ta*.  The  Sf^ianla  are  aaid  to  h««9 
aakad  the  sane  of  the  ialandi  end  .tiie,  Mtivoad 
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iksMrtaii^  tad  nonG,  tbiukiofi  tbej  meaot  a 

atwwUr,  wbicb  «»  before  ihe  speakers  at 

^  imt,  uantnd  accord i ugly.     In  the  Pbi- 

%Mi  am  Binjr  wpatate   natiana  or  tribet 

^ptif  dulinot  langaaKea,  nninUlliisible   to 

^ri^.    Tka  prinaipal  laoguagca  of  Lucon 

wflaTi^  tk)  Fampanga,  the  Pangasinan, 

■ik  IlM^  tpokcD   at  pretaat   by  a  popu. 

IgJH  rf  3,£50iOU0,  vhile   tbe   JQiiaja  Laa  a 

lifcimuiij  aaong  the   aontbern   islnnda  >A 

ria  pvif.  Lejtr,   Zebu,  Neicroa,  and   Panay, 

Mhawg  1,X[)0,000  people.     »1t.   Cnwfn-d 

WhBliat  itilaei  uot  appear,  from  a   com- 

l^oflk*  ^anetio   eharaclw.  and  graut- 

ittai  •tradAre  of  the  Tagala,  with  thoae  of 

MPf  wd  Jmoeae,  ifaat  ibera  ia  aoy  gionod 

himjuf  tben  to  be  oite  and   tbs  mihb  1hi>- 

pp  «  liDgiwgei  ipTting  from  a  commoii 

pMt,  aad  oaly  dJveraified  by   tbe  effect*  of 

Im ad  ditUaae,  and  an  examination  of  tbe 

m*  Dictkaarjr  givea  aimiUT  leaulta. 

^Xhelpeat  itluila  of  Hiadanao,  Paltvnntc, 

'Vd  tie  Bula  graap   of  islets,     (orniing   tbe 

~"^"fD  limiti  of  lbs  Pbilippiae  ArobipeUgo, 

I  aaif  utiona  ai)d  tribes  apeakipiK  mnny 

gaa  o^vbioh  little  ha*   been  pnblislird. 

mjMwtaii,  DD  the   inforoHiUOD  front   Kr. 

Iilk]aipia,  uti^O'ina  u*  that  e«ea  iu  tbe  little 

(Hp  of  tb«  Suit!  islaada,  a  great  many  differ- 

**)aa|^ip*  ait  apakeii,  aud  be  gi*ea  a  short 

^■■■■ol  gg  vflrde   of  cme  of   Iboae   most 

-^h^  fsnoany  yean  been  the  market 
■tfr.iklaau  and  other  pirates  disposed 
*''hA  rftlxar  plunder,  and  in  formar  times 
aMawiilMdsdly  piratical.  Tbe  mshomedan 
*ii>iMWBide  mneb  progreaa'in  Hiodanao 
■"h  SiU  isUnds,  aa  baa  tbe  Malay  tan- 
pinikssitsl  chaniiel  through  which  it  has 
A*  tarn  been  propagated  onr  tbe  islanils 
itftiUHArehipelRgo.  Mr.  Cniwfuril  re- 
i  Tf^  ^  vkelber  the  prineipal  languages  of 
M  iUippiHi  be  separata  and  distinct 
f  ^pN  or  mere  dialacis  of  a  common  laHguaiie 
f  Xa^sMiDDooteasy  to  ileteimine.  Certainly, 
[liyhatliB  cfaaracter  of  Ibe  Tagala,  tbe 
Win  t^  Pamj^ai^aD,  and  lloco  are,  sound 
tTHiBil  or  leUer  for  ktter,  the  anine'  Wonia 
Me  Uibyan  langoagca  an  to  be  (ottnd  ia 
it  bagnagBof  th«  aboriginal  iababitanla  of 
JhaHH  or  Taiwan  ,  and  aa  tUs  large  island, 
llntUf  a*  big  as  Ireland,  stretcbea  as  far 
WksstbeiS^  of  UtitudetbbU  theextieme 
fait  is  ■  Mitbeily  direction  lo  which  tbey 
tMnscM-  Tbe  aborigines:  of  Eormoaa  arc 
im  ^  •Inlnnv  o^  ^""T  eomplexioii  and 
VA  Uii'  Abhowk  inhabiting  a  great  end 
Wsid»d.  nffsfding  to  all  appearance  a  fsu 
inttailf  af  developEBant,  tbey  aever  made 
W^fUfm  in  oi«i)i«atioa,  and  at  pteaent 
MMlsiTc  M  B  ataleof  barbariam-  Tbty  are 
llMfU^  Mf.  Crawfind  to  Mong  to, 


mvA  to  resemble,  tbe  brown  oou)^eti(i)ied  nen 
of  the  Archipelago,  of  wbnm  the  Mnlays  am 
the  type.  According  to  Latham,  tbe  wesiem 
coast  of  Formosa  Is  oocupied  to  a  great  ntenl 
by  leeent  setlleis  from  China  ;  but  tbe  interioi' 
is  occupied  by  serent  rude  tribes  whose  Inv^ 
guafte  difFera  from  tbe  known  Foimoaa.  Tba 
nrchipebigo  of  cnl  islands  on  tbe  norih 
aide  of  tbe  Stmits  (^  Soada  is  remarkable. 
A  similar  group  of  ialaods  is  touitd  between 
tbe  Straits  of  Macasaar  and  Bali.  ~(Ja»«ni, 
iftwry'i  Phftiaal  Sregraplig  p.  80.) 

The  south-eastero  extrrnie  of  Java,  tbe  sootb 
point  of  Bali,  and  the  Banditti  Ivlanda  in  tb« 
Stmits  of  Lombok,  are  alt  upheaved  table  Und>> 
Iwuoded  by  precipituous  limestone  cliffs,  several 
hundred  fettin  tlevalion.  Areas  of  simple  up-, 
heavat  are  f'lund  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  vol- 
canic band  at  Flat  island,  Jtuss  Badgi  and 
Liitjiit,  and  hI  tbe  Iron  Cape  of  Floras,  when 
on  the  south  cusst  of  Java.  It  is  thus  described 
in  Ur.  Horafield's  "  Mineralogical  Sketch  o( 
the  Iiland  of  Java"  which  is  iuaerted  Id  the 
eenrrnl  map  of  that  island  by  Sir  StHmford 
Raffles,  in  his  "  History  of  Jsva."  "  Exlen- 
sjve  ilisirict  of  secaodary  volcanoes  mixed  niih 
hills  of  limestone,  especially  near  the  sea,' 
here  the  limestone  rocks  are  piled  up  to 
Kieal  heights — basis  basalt  and  wacken,  breo-^ 
the  beds  of  rivers  ;— also  porphyry, 
jasper,  cornelian,  ^te,  obsidian.  In  somd 
places  qnartK  sppesringin  the  well  known  mi- 
oeral  forms  of  toek-erystats,  prase  or  amethyst! 
The  interoourae  between  continenlii]  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  srchipelago  dstes  from  a 
vei^  remote  period.  Their  rare  prodocta  wei4 
in  request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they 
■rent  heard  of  in  £urope.  Csmpborand  apices, 
two  of  tbe  noat  esl««nied  produetion*  of  tbeia 
isUads,  were  used  by  the  Ghiaeee  two  thoaMnd 
years  ago,  the  one  for  diSualng  an  aromatin 
fragrance  through  tbeir  temples,  tbe  ot^  as 
ladijpenaabbi  oondimenta  in  Uibh  feasta.  A 
hinrioo  enpire  long  Gcsuisbed  in  Javn,  nhere 
nmny  magnitieeHt  ruins  still  attrst  ita  duiatioM 
and  greatneas.  Tbo  Arabs  subsequently  Mined 
a  footlntc  there,  as  well  aain  tbe  oiher  islands 
of  tlie  arcMpelagn,  and  grndnaUy  supplnaled 
the  rriigion  and  govemiNenta  of  India.  Tfa« 
Mafeys  nre  now  tbe  dominant  race,  and  tbey 
ha*e  reduced,  where  it  vaa  possible,  theaboru 
giiml  population  to  slavery.  Tlic  Malay-king* 
doms  hare  gmerally  perished  ;  but  tbe  Uobiy 
people  ninajn,  and  oonstltute  tbamaat  eccsge. 
tie  portion  of  tbe  inbabitaitt^  pesaeaaing  vlrtoM 
which,  derdopad  by  a  firm  and  bonaAcent 
government,  night  raise  them  bigh  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  (Qaoritr/y  Renem,  ^t-  2S3| 
p.  48*.) 

The  islands  of  tbe  Paeiflc  attend  froaaihe  rait 
of  New  Ouiuea  usd  tbe  Pbitippuea,  t«  witbtn 
two  thousand  fiv«  huidred  npM  «!  tbe  yMtein 
165  "^^ 


Mist  of  AmericA,  nnd  from  about  tlie  29^  of 
north,  to  the  47"  of  south  latitude.  Tlio 
laD|;a«^i  apokea  over  this  laat  area  are,  pro- 
bdbly,  nearly  sa  ntimerous  aa  the  iilands  them- 
selves.  A  langiia;^,  wiih  vniiationsii  spoken 
by  the  aaUe  race  'if  men  from  the  Fiji  group 
wesi  to  Easter  Island  eaitwanl,  and  from  the 
SaOftHJch  isUnris  north  to  the  New  Zealand 
island  south.  It  has  bren'  called  the  Polynesian. 
The  whole  numher  of  Mnlayau  words  in  tlw 
Himrt  dinlect  of  the  Polynesian,  ab  they  are 
eihibiEed  in  William's  Dictionary,  only  amount 
io  Si. ~lOrav)/ard  Haley  9ram.  and  i>io.  Vol. 
J  p,  I  to  erli.  Mr.  Laif-in  in  Journal  IniiaH 
Jrthipelago  Not.  fiom  1848  to  1868.) 

NDtwithatniiding  the  numerous  iBnguages  in 
(he  A'chipelago,  the  written  charaDters  arc 
only  eigbt  or  at  most  nine  in  number.  The 
Javanese  alphabet  like  all  others  in  the  Archi- 
pelago is  written  from  left  to  >iiil>t,  each 
letter  is  disliuct  and  UQOonaected,  and  the 
writing  is  perpendicular  and  not  slanting.  It 
is  the  character  used  for  the  Javanese  proper, 
the  Sunda,  the  Bali,  and  it  is  believed  (he  Lom- 
Iiok  \  and  including  PalembanK  in  Sumatra,  it 
IB  current  among  t^velve  millions  of  population. 
But,  in  prior  timesjOtlier  characters  totheeitent 
of  twelve  in   number,  have  prevailed  in  Java- 

In  Sumatra,  beginning  from  the  weat,  the 
first  evidence  of  a  iiativQ  written  character 
it  among  the  Betake,  and  it  is  singutiir  that  a 
nation  of  cannibals  should  pose esa  the  know- 
ledge of  latere.  There  was  assuredly  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  or  continental  Asin  ubtil 
|ong  kftor  men  had  censed  to  eat  eacb  other.  The 
fonn  of  the  Batak  tetter  is  boriionla). 

The  Korinohi  alphabet,  aiDong  the  people  of 
this  name  in  Sumatra,  who  border  on  Mennng- 
kaban,  hsa  29  cbiiraeteTs  and  consista  oF  hori- 
xDDtal  or  ilighlly  raiKd  ecrstehing. 

The  Kejang,  is  the  alpbabet  of  Lemba  and 
Pasummah  on  ihe  vresleni  ride  of  Sumatra.  It 
eonsiats  of  23  substantive  eharactera,  formed 
of  upright  scratches  or  stralces,  and  on  the 
whole  ii  i*  more  complete  than  either  the  Batak 
or  Korinohi. 

The  Larapung  nation,  which  occnpie*  that 
pnrlioD  of  the  soutliweslern  aide  of  Sumatra 
which  lies  oppoaite  to  Java,  divided  from  it 
only  by  the  Straits  of  6unda,  has  ita  own  pe- 
culiar alphabet,  which  consists  of  substantive 
letters  with  double  or  ireble  consonant!  making 
them  up  to  44.  It  baa  a  great  deal  of  that 
affgular  linear  and  meagre  form  which  oharae- 
teriees  the  other  Sumatra  alphabets. 

The  A<Ain  and  tfalay  of  Sumatra  are  vrrit- 
tea  in  the  Arabic  character. 

The  Bima  alphabet,  formerly  in  nie  amongst 
the  BIma  people  in  the  island  of  Sumbaws, 
east  of  Samatra  and  Java,  has  novr  given  way 
to  the  alphabcta  of  the  Celebes. 


ASCHIPEtAa(>>- 

tn  Celebes,  are  two  distinct  alphabett,  obsoT 
thrm  the  Bugis,  at  present  in  ust  over  the 
whole  island  whicli  exteada  to  Bouton  incl 
Bumbawa  and  wherever  the  Bugia  nation  have 
settled  or  colomKed.  The  modem  Bugis  hat 
83  eubstaulive  oharaeters  consisting  raoally  ef 
small  segmenia  of  circles,  running  horizontsllj. 
The  Bugis  letters  have  no  resemblance  to  Ihoae 
of  Sumatra,  or  Java,  or  even  to  the  obsolele 
alphabet  of  Sumbawa.  The  other  alphabet  of 
Celebes,  is  now  obsolete. 

The  niuth  and  last  alphabet  of  Iba  Arebk 
pelago  is  the  Philippines,  that  of  the  Tagali 
nalion  of  the  great  island  of  Lncoa  or  LuMoit, 
and  eonsiste  of  1 3  characters.  Il  is  the  ealjr 
one  eiisting  in  the  wirole  of  this  group,  aaa 
seems  at  one  time  to  hnve  been  used  among 
the  civilized  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  ielandi 
having  spread  even  to  Magiodanau  and  8ela< 
The  forms  of  the  letters  are  rather  holit  sad 
more  complex  than  that  oi  Bumatran  slphalwti. 

In  the  ArohipelflK",  thus,  are  nine  diitioct 
alphabets,  every  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
a  sepnrate  and  q  native  invention.  But  they 
are  not  only  distiuet  fh)m  each  other  ;  th^ 
differ  equally  from  all  forei^i  alphabets. 

These  nine  alphabets  of  the  Arehtpelsgo  an 
the  produce  of  live  large  islands  only,  oat  cf  Ihs 
innnmemble  ones  which  compose  it.  Tha 
most  fertile  and  cKiUzed  island,  Java,  >>** 
pnidnced  the  most  perfect  alphabet,  and  M 
which  has  acquired  the  widest  diffusion.  TW 
entire  great  i[Toup  of  the  Philippines  has  pro- 
duced, and  that  in  its  greateat  and  most  fer* 
tile  itlun't,  only  a  single  alphabet. 

The  distribution  of  the  existing  forms  «( 
mammals  throughout  the  Indian  Ara)^ipeltg« 
may  thus  be  indicated  :  oommenoing  with 
the  species  common  in  Asia  at  the  pr*'' 
seut  dav,  and  excluding  thoae  whieh  u? 
have  been  introduced  in  a  domestioated  sttt^ 
such  as  the  horse,  dog,  kino,  and  deer,  ikl 
common  brown  monkey  has  penetrated  farlhe* 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  it  extenAf 
through  Sumatra  and  the  Trans- JaTan  ch«M 
[o  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timor ;  but  A* 
thirty  miles  of  strait  which  sepandes  tiril 
islnnd  from  Leiti  seems  to  have  stopped  itt 
further  prop-ess,  for  it  is  not  f^und  in  a  wil# 
slate  in  the  Seriratty  Gronp.  To  the  north;  II 
extends  ihtougb  Borneo  and  Celebss,  and  ■ 
found  in  a  single  island  of  the  Holuoea  srs*j 
BateMan.  Tbi^animnl,  from  its  habit  of  (>•> 
qaM)tiiig  the  banka  of  rivers,  is  very  liahlaJJ 
be  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  masses  of  d(B 
which  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  bi^ 
by  the  cnmmt,  and  its  extensivai  disiriboSw 
may  be  nttributed  to  this  cause.  In  Boraw 
the  elephant  oo-esists  with  the  bUck  b«^ 
(Ursns  Halayanns)  ;  the  Felis  macroealis,  ^ 
Sumatra  gigantic  Tiger  Cat,  and  so  at*t. 
varieties  of  the  quadrumanes  Ifaat  Anilriiitn* 


*  At  Bmnpialit   nnge   fi 
■Mil  tbc  {mtJaent  or  Aaia, 


Waa  era  icmeljF  iij»  bom  Mcidental.  To 
}n,ftc  HhiatKcros,  Dm  Boyal  Ti{!«r,  tbe 
H10iiitt)>eU*)a}'an  Peniusvia  and  acraral 
iri^tinDftkenniller  quadnimaDaa.aiill  exist 
llfttjaniln.  SoiDiln  and  the  Pvninatita  oon- 
Mncr;  farm  of  mamniat  found  ia  Jhth  Bod 
SRiM,iri(falkei<l<iitionof  tho  Tapir.  TliMe 
tanoUgoto  prove  that  jHva,  Borneo,  and 
%mat  cmltiDfd  Httached  to  the  coiiliiieiit  of 
kk,  ti  1  MmpaTitively  recoRt  epoch,  'the 
MMMi  bn«D  monkey  ia  the  only  meaber  of 
fcbBl;  or  qtiadnmiHnes  thnt  hna  renchid 
QUm  Hid  Uili,  alihougti  tbe  strait  irhieh 
4fMtn  tbc  litUr  island  fnin  Java  is  only 
■ariand*. 

from  Australia  to- 

A  VHriaty  of  rhe 

(nacropas},     two    vartetes   of    llie 

t^iBBB  (didclpbu),  one   of  wbieb  ctosoty  re- 

nMe<  )i«  Sing  Tniled    Opoaaam   of  New 

ftrih  Wilts  [PhalBtikiata  Cookii),  one  vnrie- 

]|«I  fc  Disium),  (be  Natife  CnL   of    ihe 

■ImimU  tf  Kev    South    Wales    and     Port 

■Maicttm  :  isd  OIK  rariety  of  the  Binatl  Flying 

^■■n,  bfs  been  found  in  tb«  aoutfawtet 

^ofKevQuiaei;  and  sin^tariy  enoagh 

4i  Sugme  hai  adapted  himaetr  to  the  half 

*>>ad  fliliR  of  tbe  oDunlry  by  inh«bitiiiK 

^  "Ml  1  tiriety    of  the  KnngHroo  slUI 

■faatf  Ami  Island,  vhich  seems  to  be  iilenti- 

■kikktksnall  Qrey  or  "  Bruab"  KungAToo, 

^1^^  ik  ihickrU  tbroHgliuut  AuttrniiH. 

Ifcia  Ik.  "Filander"   of  Valcntyn.     The 

■■•^ahiekit  is  kiioarn  in  the  Uoliiecas  is 

^WwfcA."    In  Cenm,  the  liinK-tailed  Op- 

«J^4tKrtiieCal,the  Flying  Opo»fura,aiid 

■•MtljiBgSquirirl,  all   mnrsKpials,   and 

*^frl  ■  apptaraiiee  and  habila  wiUi  those 

I   Sz*****  throajlioiit  Auftralia,  hold  un- 

;    "Ni*  paMatioD  of  the  forest  treee-     The 

I    ■■^^«W  Opossum,  which  is,  tbc  mcut  iiiimo- 

t  jy  ?  "  ^^  *""''  ^'"1".  '*  S  wramon  pet 

I  J*^""!**  MolucMB.     The  opossnm,  more 

I  ywHr  the  Ring-tailed  variety  which  inhabits 

\  fft^  'be  moil  hardy  of  marsupiih,  that  is 

1  E?  ""  P'^ffpliical  lar.ge  is  fsrther  extend- 

I  Sj"  *''''  "f  ■ny  other  pouched  animal.  The 

i^^wunai  idJ  the  native  cil  (Paajurua 

IjpWaiJaretheonly  Tarfrtiea  of  this  ancient 

■■  rf  rnsmmal*  that  hnve  not  retreated  be- 

■*IV  Enropeao  qnarirupeds  lliat  ha»e  been 

UMoeed  into  Ihe  southern  diatridsof  Aus- 

I  tJk;  tbe  mere  presence  of  s  flock  of  eheep, 

WMI  iitir  nsual  nttendant,  the  do^,  being 


inl  to  drive  the    Kangaroos  from    thi 

'laa."    Tbe  tree  Opossums  are  not  lisble  to 

I  b^tarbed  by  any  animals  legs  agile  tfann  the 

'  M^tf,  •>  they  are  never  seen  on  the  ground 

BM  tlini  throirn  out  of  the  trees  while 

1^af.mii  then  they  semrable  up  agsin  as 

Mllitt^  un.     Tbe  consequence  is  that  the 

Ine  O^Mutsi  now  abound  in  Ibe  settled  dis- 
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tricU  of  AuetraltB  to  m  extent  that  oovM  not 
have  happened  preTious  to  i  he  arnral  of  Eui» 
peana,  when  the  aborigines  kept  dowa  their 
nnnbera  by  dravging  tbem  6ut  of  their  nests  in 
the  bollowa  of  trees  to  serve  as  food.  Ereil 
the  presence  of  the  monkRy  is  not  felel  to  iba 
tne-O passu ms,  aa  is  evident  from  their  «a- 
esistiiiR  in  Timor  and  in  part  of  South  Amerioa. 
1  he  UosBiig  or  UungDOse  of  the  Western  parts 
of  the  Archipera^o,  will  prove  fatal  both  to  the 
tree-Oposaun  and  to  the  Naiire  ont,  whenever  it 
oomes  to  be  intrnduecd  to  Australia,  as  it  cb« 
enter  the  hollows  ol  Ihe  treee  and  destroy  tbedi 
in  theit  iiem  a.  The  tree-Opossums  of  Australia 
feed  on  the  leerei  and  tender  shoots  of  (be 
Eucalyptus.  In  the  Uolnccat,  where  the  Euoa* 
lyptus  ia  rare,  if  found  at  sit,  tbe  tmoposanma 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Warringin  and  Liuftox 
treee,  and  on  the  onler  bnrk  of  the  Kanaii.  As 
the  two  first  eiist  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  th« 
laiter  uniler  the  name  of  Angsannnh,  tbe  ab- 
tence  of  the  tree  Opossum  from  this  part  of  the 
Arc)>ipeln}!o  cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of 
suiiablefood.  A»  examination  of  the  limestona 
ravenis  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay 
PKninsula,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  foaail 
remains  of  mammals,  mij[ht  be  attended  with 
very  interesting  rrrulis,  for  although  (he  rock 
hns  beenof  autiaqueous  formation,  as  etidenoed 
by  the  existence  of  fossil  shells,  still  the  rtmaias 
of  manaiHls  ra*y  be  found  there,  as  well  as  ia 
the  civerns  of  the  same  formaiion  in  Australia, 
Such  an  exsminatlon  is  not  neresssTy  to  riunr 
that  marsupialronre  existed  on  the  coniinent 
of  Alia,  (hat  point  having  been  drcitled  by  their 
B[i|ienrance  in  the  recondary  beds  of  Europe; 
still  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  ioierest  to 
aoienre  were  their  reniNins  discovered  ia  tha 
Southern  psrts  o(  Asis.     • 

The  Maifiynn  nsme  is  "kusu"  which  bt>s 
been  IsiiniEed  by  the  old  Dutch  nataratiits  into 
"  Ciiseae,"  and  adopt  d  by  modern  toologiste. 
In  Timor  the  King-tailed  Opouam  is  eoRinuk 
in  the  Boiitherti  parts  of  the  island.  The  only 
maraupi»l  that  has  yet  been  traced  in  Celebfe 
is  the  flying  Opoeium,  but  the  Eoology  of  this 
island  still  remains  to  he  explored.  The  Zoo- 
logical connection  ofiavn,  Sumaini,  end  Biimea, 
with  the  eontinentof  Asin,  isBs  distinct  as  that 
of  Timor,  Ceram,  and  New  Guinea,  with  (ha 
continent  of  Australia.  Frobalily  Celebea  will 
be  added  to  t>ie  Auatmliatl  group.  The  infer- 
enees  to  be  drawn  from  these  facta  must  be 
self-evident.  The  dntinct  character  of  tbe 
mammaUan  forms  exisiting  in  the  eouutriea 
lying  on  the  Great  Asiatic  Bank,  shew  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  were  atlaobed  to 
the  continent  of  Afia  by  as  unBubmerged  range 
period  long  tnbscqiient  to  the  aeparatioa 
ofAuatralia ;  which  would  imply  that  the  curved 
band  that  passei  tliai  Fotimh  tbtoagh  tha 


ffailippiaes,  tiie  Uekoou,  Jhn  sod  Smafttra, 
41  the  mait  Tseent  line  of  toImdu  aotioa* 
'  Prodaelm  Ckarmcttr, — Tbe  primary  rongci 
in  South-eutern  Auaand  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago nre  all  more  or  )en  meUllifaraa*,  but  the 
Jttbour  of  vorkittg  under  grouad,  anil  extract- 
ing tbe  metali  from  tbe  matrix,  ia  w>  uneuited 
to  tbe  babita  of  the  natiTCa,  that  mining  opera- 
tion>  are  only  carried  on  in  those  oountriae 
which  are  aubjected  to  dagpotio  govern  men  ti. 
lj'»i  mine*  are  vorkeil  in  that  part  of  the  Ha- 
layan  Kange  which  traveraes  tbe  kingdom  of 
A.n  I  and  onpper  minet  bave  been  opened  in 
ibe  Aniun  or  Goehin  Chinees  ranRe,  the  produce 
vt  irbi<:h  ia  equHl  in  quality  to  South  Americui 
ojpper,  btit  inferior  to  that  of  Japan.  Tbe  pro- 
dnee  oF  thete  miaes  hai  been  imported  into 
fiingapore,  that  of  Anam  in  oonBiiterable  quan- 
tities, but  the  Meaation  of  comroereial  iiiter- 
Murae  hai  put  a  atop  to  the  importation.  Iron 
it  alii  amelted  from  the  native  ores  on  the  wei- 
4ern  side  of  the  Anam  range,  and  it  ia  likewite 
(Mid  that  lilvM  mines  are  fforked,  but  the  cot- 
nelaeaa  of  the  report  cannot  be  vouched  for. 
£laewbere,  in  thii  region,  mining oprationa  are 
Donfined  to  tbe  eoUection  of  metsia  that  ban- 
bees  projected  fiom  tbe  original  site  by  aubter- 
Sanaan  heat,  wbieh  can  be  traced  diiliuctly  to 
reeeBt  rDlcaitio  action.  The  tin  of  the  Uaiay 
feDisaula,  Baoka,  and  Billiton,  and  the  gold  of 
tbe  PouitteDLi,  Borneo  and  Celebes,  arc  all  col- 
Jcctwl  bom  tbe  detiitua  in  which  the  projected 
Metal  has  been  deposited.  Lead  sud  aiitimnny 
orea  are  found  in  the  Cambodian  Benge  to  the 
ftotlh  of  Kimpot,  but  no  mioea  have  been 
■opened. 

'  Ihe  eScetaive  fertility  of  soil  which  cba- 
faetecisee  the  narrow  band  in  which  the  vol- 
canic stream  ii  atill  active,  doea  not  extend 
to  the  areag  in  which  the  circulation  has 
Maaed.  NeVertheteas  the  fertilizing  qustiiiea 
lof  doeompoied  limestone  have  aided  in  form- 
ing a  Boii  belter  adnpted  for  tbe  growth  of 
4>ioduee  neoeatary  for  the  suatenance  of  man 
ttiaw  the  rich,  fat,  soil*  of  the  volcanic  band*. 
itnilf;  Upland  rice,  yama,  and  other  esculent 
jroott  here  attain  p«rfeelioo,  and  the  nonriiliing 
^walitiaa  of  the  produce  are  apparent  in  the 
,auperior  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of  areas  ol 
up-be*vBl>  The  wheat  grown  in  the  o^ilands  of 
lW>r  ia  remarkably  rieb  in  gluten,  slthoujtli 
f  he  amall  size  of  the  grain  give*  it  ac  uufiivour- 
able  appearance  in  European  eyai.  The  culti- 
-vation  of  produce  adapted  for  commerce  is  still 
in  it*  infancy,  owing  to  the  landa  of  this  furma- 
ition  having  hitherto  beea  negleoted  in  favour 
of  TOleanio  tract*,  but  its  propects  are  by  no 
neaot  dish^arteaiag.  The  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
ud  htmp  ,Uuaa  tcxtilis),  growing  on  the  up- 
hewed  area*,  are  the  beat  produced  in  the 
lAiebipelago  i  although  the  aoit  is  ni>t  calcu- 
itiei  to  prpd.noe  angary  or  apioe  cqiul  to  that 
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of  the  volcanie  band.  Tbe  mineral  weaUj 
thaae  areas  is,  however,  more  ealcuUtad  to, 
tract  European  enterprise.  Coal  hit  \ 
found  whenever  it  has  been  saught  for  | 
jliligenoe  in  apota  favourable  for  iu  depoiil 
iron  ore  of  eicelteni  quality  ii  abnadant  w 
the  line  of  upheai«l  has  crossed  prin 
ranges  ; — and  limestone,  so  necesssiy  *s  a 
in  smelting  the  metals,  ia  found  everywhen 
that  the  large  areas  poisesa  thois  elements, 
have  m^aly  oontribnted  to  tbe  pruspsri^ 
Great  BriUin.  Fortunately,  the  gold  dep« 
in  the  weatern  paiU  of  the  Archipelago  ire  ( 
pretty  well  eshsQsted,  and  in  the  laore  n^ 
regions,  Timor,  and  possibly  Sun^  ■'<■ 
only  ipoti  hi  which  tbs  steady  course  of  ia^ 
try  is  likely  to  be  inleriupted  by  Uie  seirrk 
precioHi  metaU.  The  native  cbiefi  of ; 
former  island,  terrified  by  the  rapacity  tt, 
early  Enrapean  naviiiators,  are  said  to  \ 
combined  in  ealsbliehing  a  law  which  i 
searching  for  gold  a  capital  crime,  ezccp 
ocoaaiooa  in  which  it  waa  Ibongbt  propcj 
propitiate  the  deities  by  the  dedication  | 
BuUn  Mas  or  golden  moon,  «hen  a  bamii 
ing  waa  aaorificed  to  the  apirit*  of  the  n 
before  the  gold  oould  be  collected. 

This  ceremony  is  probably  alladed  toil 
Account  of  Timor,"  publiabed  in  Ur.  Ho 
Notice  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  A^ipH 
p.  6.  The  name  of  it*  anthor  is  not  f^ 
but  after  diligent  enquiry,  and  Sfom 
tenor  of  his  remarka  he  mart  have  rri 
some  time  at  Coopang,  and  collected  his  ii 
mition  concerning  tbe  more  remote  island  i 
parties  employed  in  the  comneree  o£  ill 
pendenmes  ;  otherwise  he  oould  not  hate 
cribeil  Sumba  as  a  low  iaiand,  not  mnch  bi| 
than  Uadura.  Ncvertheleia  the  genenl 
rectnee*  of  his  observations,  ia  aaoertiiosdi 

The  ptoductive  eharaoter  of  tbe  void 
srea  ia  totally  distinct  from  ibat  of  the 
mary  formations.  With  tlie  exceptioi 
gold,  which  is  found  soaitcred  in  t-l 
particles  iu  the  beds  of  tbe  mountain  stre 
no  single  production  of  the  primary  sre« 
pays  the  labour  of  collection.  This  defiw 
ia  amply  compensated  by  the  surpassing  i 
iiess  of  the  soil  produced  from  ihc  void 
rack,  which  di  composes  rapidily  before  ifc 
flueoce  o{  the  etmosphcie.  The  nsiural 
duclioDs  are  unimporlsnt,  the  nutmeg,* 
ia  acatteied  over  that  portion  of  the  bsnd  v 
approaches  the  continent  of  Australis,  p 
almost  the  sole  exception,  liut  the  docilii 
the  native  inhubitanta  proved  to  be  such 
they  ware  easily  coerced  to  labour,  and 
cnrved  volcanicband  which  traverse*  the  A 
pelago  became  studded  wiih  European  st 
mtnls  Ibroughcut  its  length  and  br« 
which  now  )ield  ibe  (steal  bulk  ol  the  9'° 
■  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  O  ■  ~ 
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npoited  from  the  InduD  Aicfaipeligo.  In  the 
•orUKni  part  of  the  I'hilippinea,  tlie  famtiil 
UtuUi  tobacco  isihe  chief  produolioD  ;  Sugar 
fbiUticm*,  which  supply  the  Australian  oolo- 
■iea,  occupy  the  centre  ;  aud  the  Uuu  tAitilis 
ihich  Jidda  the  Vanilla  Hemp  is  the  chief  pre- 
dict of  the  Miiith-  Spicei  are  almost  the  aole 
^ocliao  of  the  Datch  tetUements  of  the 
Holaeeu,  inferior  articlea  !)eing  neglected,  as 
iithe  cue  in  conu'riea  which  produce  f(oU. 
SopK  iilinds  eul  of  Jsvn  are  still  iadependeot 
of  Enropeao  control,  nnd  these  yield  produo- 
lioQi  tuited  tg  the  wauls  of  the  natives  to  such 
uiiteat  as  to  give  rise  to  aa  export  trade 
lUpuU  of  the  Ajchipelago.  In  Java,  coffee, 
iqu,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  aiosl  import- 
lU  ■rliclet,  the  two  lirst  being   exported 
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naDiDd  in  iniinenae  quantities.  Coffee  and 
ftfftt  are  the  chief  products  of  Sumatfa, 
«W  the  toil  is  Ices  fertile  than  in  some  of 
tkotLeriilandt  of  the  band-  The  Tolcanic 
^ttj  here  becomes  comparatively  weak,  anit 
ii  conEaed  to  the  outer  coast  of  the  iaUnd  ; 
ikre,  beiDg  backed  by  an  area  of  upheaval,  the 
cmln  portiou  of  the  alluvium  descends  into 
l^ieaind  is  lost.  Sufficient  data  do  not 
™t  to  define  the  area  of  upheaval  which 
Dtertenes  between  the  volcanic  liand  and 
'^  with -eastern  coast  from  the  neit^hbour- 
'twl  of  PalembanK  northward,  but  its  exiat- 
MK  b  diilinctly  shewn  in  Ibe  detritus  brought 
fcro  by  tho  rivers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
Ail  fircumslnnce  that  the  alluvial  plains  of 
*Wlri  which  abut  on  the  Great  Asiatic 
w  M!  less  fertile  than  those  of  Java,  where 
w  lUsrimn  almost  exclusively  consists  of  de- 
"*P<«d  Tolcanic  rock. 

in  wtrlind  journey  was  made  with  a  large 
Pntj  lo  Pilsranx  in  the  island  of  Coopang 
MitiWsiice  of  copper  was  founil,  but  the 
■''''<  hd  been  ao  broken  np,  that  mining 
y"«"w  conld  not  have  been  prosecuted  with 
JJW^t  {S<e  Jonrnal  I.  A. Vol.  IV.  p.  495.) 
I«  n^ted  gold  deposiU,  which  lie  ou  the 
**'  nde  of  the  island,  were  not  examined. 
y*f'"CT  in  a  pure  state  is  sometimes 
r^l^  to  Coupang  by  natives  from  the  inte- 
^i  nd  ai  the  collection  from  the  hollows  of 

:  Si'''* '"  "'•'oli  it  is  deposited  does  not  en- 
"""^  Isbour,  it  might  become  an  article  of 

!  ^?*"*  *•>*  ite  value  known. 

Wi  edible  nett  which  is  oonstrueted  by  the 
W"<lii  esculent*  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime- 
•■*  tffli,  is  foDud  tbronghout  the  areas  of 
J^  BpheiTal.  bat  not  elsewhere  ;  so  that 
ji^npiUr  produclion,  which  from  its  valne 
Med  kaowB  to  those  eugaged  in  the  commerce 
■  IW  Arehipdago,  fumiBhea  one  of  the  best 
Mi  for  deeiding  the  character  of  tlie  regions 
•*i  it  is  fmiud. 

^  to  a  very  recent  period  tho  submerged 
wi  t)at\i  exteud  from  Asia  pud.  Australia 


furnished  the  prindpal  articles  of  commerce 
supplied  by  the  priiqary  region.  AgsrnjtRr,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  China,  trepuiig 
or  sea  slug,  and  mother  of  pearl  shell,  arc  com- 
mon to  both  ^bauks,  but  the  Australian  bank  is 
by  far  the  most  productive,  probably  from  lis 
not  having  yet  been  so  extensively  worked  as 
the  Asiatic. — (^Wallon'i  State,  p.  U&.) 

There  are  five  different  seas  recognised  by  Eu- 
ropean Qeography  within  the  limits  of  the  Indi- 
an Archipelago;  viz. :  the  wide  expanse  between 
Borneo  and  the  Malxy  Peniania  ;  another  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Java,  called  the  Java  Ssa  ; 
another  between  Celebes  and  Timor ;  the  Bth  of 
CclebesbetweenthatisUndiSulu  and  Mindanao  ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  be- 
tween the  Pbitippioes,  Palawan  and  Borneo. 
Around  all  these  flow,  on  the  west,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean  (3l.  John's  India* 
Areiiptlago,  Fol.  I.  p-  4,  5.)  Banks  of  sound- 
ings extend  from  the  continents  at  Asia  snd  Aus- 
tralia, and  form  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
such,  are  deserving  of  more  alteation  than  baa 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them,  since  it  will 
be  found  that  all  the  countries  lying  upon  these 
banks  partake  of  the  oharacter  of  the  continents 
to  which  they  are  attached  ;  while  those  whicli 
are  situated  on  the  deep  sea  which  separates 
them  are  ell  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
formation  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
coral  Islands,  which,  in  all  probability,  are 
constructed  upon  tlio  summila  of  submerged 
volcanoes.  Water  spouts,  in  many  parts  ore 
very  frequrnt.  But  the  wind  often  prevents 
their  formstion.  In  their  stead  the  wind- 
spout  shoots  up  like  an  arrow,  and  the  tea 
seems  to  try  in  vsin  to  keep  it  back.  The 
sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam  the  path 
8 long  which  the  conflict  rages,  and  ronrs 
with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouis,  and  woe 
to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  therein. 
The  height  of  the  spouts  is  usually  some- 
what less  than  2U0  yards,  and  their  diameter 
not  more  than  20  feet,  but  they  are  often  taller 
and  thicker;  when  the  opportunity  of  correolly 
raeasuriug  them  has  been  favourable,  however, 
as  it  j;eners)ly  was  when  they  passe^l  between 
the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of  their  basis 
could  be  accurately  determined,  they  have  never 
been  found  higher  than  700  yards  nor  thicker 
than  60  yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Uhio,  they  travel  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. They  seldom  last  longer  than  five  mi- 
nutes ;  generally  Ihey  are  dissipated  in  less 
time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous 
tulM,  which  is  ss  palpable  aa  that  of  a  thermo- 
meter, becomes  broader  at  the  base,  and  little 
clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  locomo> 
tive,'sre  continually  thrown  ofl'  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spout,  and  gradually  the  water  is 
relensed.  Jniisen  never  saw  more  water-spouls 
10»  ^3  ~  o''^ 
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ibfln  in  the  Archi|>ela20  of  Bioun  Singon,  dur- 
ing the  changing.    Atmott  duil;  wero  seen  one 

or  more.  In  the  north-east  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainj  monsoon. 
The  pfaenonens  in  the  north-east  part  are  thut 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Java  Sea. 
In  the  Archipelago  (here  is  generally  high 
water  but  once  ti  day,  ami,  with  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  also  turn.  The  places  which  hB¥e 
high  water  by  day  ia  one  monsoon  get  it  at 
night  in  the  other-— (Jaj**«.  Mavry'i  Pkg- 
sieal  Geograply,  p.  247  to  250.) 

The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  ia  so 
great  that  sometimes  Venus  can  he  discovered 
in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Especially  in  the  rainy  season  the  land 
looms  very  greatly;  then  we  see  mountains 
which  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  high  at  a 
distance  of  80  or  100  English  miles. — Janten. 

Aocordingto  Dr.  Latham,  the  islanders  of  both 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific  are  Indiana, 
Japanese  or  Malay.  The  Singhalese  are  In- 
dians ;  the  Luchu  are  Japanese  ;  and  the  na- 
tives of  Sumatra  and  Sorneo  are  Malay  : 
Hainan,. is  Chinese.  But  in  the  Archipelago,  w( 
con  never  free  our  researches  from  continental 
elements.  The  liistory  of  the  Natives  along 
the  southern  bordcta  of  Asia,  has  in  every  era, 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  importanre  of  the  international  influ- 
ences of  the  Archipelago  itself,  may  be  sup- 
poseil  from  the  circumstance  that  while  some 
writers  have  derived  Malayan  civilization  from 
an  originat-  source  in  Meuant>kabau,  others 
have  referred  it  to  Java,  and  othera  to  Celebes; 
—whilst  two  of  the  ablest,— Mr.  Marsden 
and  Hr-  Crawfunl  have  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  exhume  a  great  nation  whose 
eivilizatioQ  preceded  the  Javanese,  the  Ma- 
layan and  the  Dugis,  and  impressed  it- 
sMf  more  or  less  not  only  in  the  Archi- 
pelago but  over  all  Folynesia-  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in  an  eisay  ''  on  the  races  and  lan- 
guaiies  of  the  Archipelngo  and  Pacific  Island," 
Which  was  read  to  the  British  Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Oxford  remarks  that,  "The 
theory  of  Marsden  adopted  by  Humboldt 
and  othera  of  one  original  language  pre- 
vailing from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island 
among  all  the  nations  not  negro,  and  the  iden- 
tity in  race  of  the  brown-complexioned  men 
within  the  limits  in  question,  is  wholly  ground- 
less. In  a  dictionsry  of  the  Madagascar  tongue, 
of  8,000  words,  the  number  of  Malay  and  Jnva- 
neie  words  is  only  140;— in  oneof  theNewZea- 
land,  of  4,560  words,  lOS  ;— in  a  French  one 
of  the  Marqaeaes  and  Omaii  of  S,000  words, 
about  70  ; — antl  in  a  Spanish  Dictionary  of 
the  Tagala  of  the  Philippines  of  HOC  words, 
about  SOU.  These  facts  are  of  tbemselves  eL- 
moit  lefutntion  sufficient  to  gny  nothing  of 
tlie  ditfetxnt  phi»etic«ud  giauimatical  itructQre 
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of  all  the  lauguages.  Over  the  whels'vatt  itlA 
under  examination  there  are  but  two  wide- 
spread langnaget  that  can  be  ssid  to  hare 
dialeola — tlie  Malay  and  thd  Polynesian,  the 
latter  beintc  essentially  tlie  aame  tongue  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Friendly,  the  Society,  the  Navi- 
gators and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  in  no 
othera.' — {Jbumal  ef  He  luSian  Ardupetago, 
178.) 

JJwre  JrcMp'la^. — An  extensive  ArcM- 
pelago  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  ISa 
ptutoniozone  of  elevation  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
eula  from  Singapore  to  Billiton.  It  ia  so  closelj 
conneeted  geographically  with  Johore  as  to  ap- 
pear a  continuation  of  it,  partially  auhmerged  ej 
the  sea.  Time  islands  [with  the  eiception  of  a 
few  of  the  moat  southerly)  formed  the  iaiular 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore  from  the  ihtr- 
taenlh  century  to  the  British  occupaiiongF 
Singapore  in  1818. 

The  Johore  JrcUpelago  embraces  serenl 
hundreds  of  islets,  besides  the  considerable  is- 
Id  ads  of  Battam,  Bintnrg,  KriinQn,  Gampug, 
Gallat,  Linga  and  Biulcep,  and  Banks  ind 
Billiton  may  also  be  considered  as  included  ia 
it.  They  are  geologically  and  ethnological^, 
although  not  geographically  the  aame,  thioly  in- 
habited by  several  interesting  tribes.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  slightly  noticed  hyDalch 
writers,  but  the  groiter  part  still  lenuin, 
undeacribed.  The  more  important  tribes  are 
those  termed  colkctively  Orang  Persukuia, 
literally  the  people  divided  into  tribes.  Thej 
are  all  vaaaaia  of  the  Ring.  Those  of  the  high- ' 
est  rank,  to  whom  distinct  serviuea  are  appnf- 
priated  when  the  King  goes  to  sea  or  engij^e 
in  war,  are  the  Oraing  Bentnn  under  an  Ulntiil 
lang  ;  the  Ornng  Singgera,  under  a  Bstia  ;  the 
Orong  Kopet  under  a  Jinnang,  the  Orang  Buto 
and  the  Orang  Linga<  The  other  tribes,  tanM 
of  the  land  nnd  aome  of  the  creeks  or  tea.  vt 
the  Orang  OiUm,  Orang  Bekahi.  Ornng  Sagl, 
Orang  Kuro,  Ornng  Tambus,  Orang  Mantanj 
Orang  Kilong,  Orang  'llmiiiug,  Orang  Tambu^ 
Orang  Mantang,  Oraug  Kilong,  0 rang  rim iiui|^ 
Orang  Mnau,  Orang  Pulo  Boya  and  Omk 
Silat.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  wild  iriba 
in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands.  (S^lV^. 
me*t  to  No.  h  Joumul  </  Indian  Jrchiptttgti 
Dee.  1847,  page  S3fi). 

The  future  intercourse  of  Atislralia  wl* 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Arebipelsgo  ■? 
doubtless  be  very  great,  and  a  highly  pn*' 
ntable  commerce  cannot  fail  to  spring  ■? 
between  Ihem.  The  rich  produce  of  N«* 
Qoinea,  of  Cetam,  and  the  islands  to  tIA 
north  and  north-east  of  Hmor,  is  now  collected 
in  the  Arru  Islands,  and  venels  belonging  iW 
British  and  Chinese  merehanta  annaslly  roorf 
to  them  to  oblain  the  commodities  which  iW 
require  in  eicliange  for  the  manufactuMi  o' 
Europe  and  oontioental  India, 
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Tk  Ikrgvi  AreUptlago  is  more  or  leu 
lUq,  The  rnunber  of  tbe  Silong  or  wander- : 
i^  Gibcnnen  of  the  Ualaj  Archipelago 
WHnti  to  about  1,0C9  aoula. 

Tk  AnhpiiagiM  of  the  Maldiref,  CfaajtOB 
ud  Uceadifrg  an  or  Hadnporio  origin.  The 
EHtrmCoaalof  Anstraiia,  between  9°  and  SS** 
&L  hn  a  ooni  reef  or  barrier —ffiX.  of 
;«•,  rrf.  i.  p.  68-3,  C8rf.  «^.)  Stf.  /.  /.  A. 
Si,.  Y,  May  IB48.  Journal  of  the  Indum 
*eit>ee«fO,  «>.  f7  Jfai/  1853.— ZaUffia'* 
Bwiflhe  ElkKology.  -  EarV»  Atehipelago. 
-iiAeu  to  Uu  AHHivtrtary  Mteting  of 
|k%iJ  Oeoffraphieal  Society,  2tith  Mag 
IMS,  ijr  Bit  Soderiek  Impty  Mttrehivm, 
T.r.R.S.I.S.8.,^e.^e.,p.  78.  Mr.Ugan 
iiJ^male/ He  Indian  ArckipefUffO,  Siipp-  to 
ft.  !,!>«.  1847.  do  do  do  NoK  t  &  H,  Jang. 
ft.  1834,  p.  i8-i9.~QjiartrTlg  Review,  No. 
in  f.iii. —Join't  Indian  ArehipeUigo.  Vol. 
if  45-87-8S.  108,  Vol.  ii.p.  857.  Crawfiird'i 
Mtf  SrammaT  and  Dictionary,  Vol  t.  pp.  1 
lulii.  Mr.  Loga*  in  Journal  Indian  Atehi' 
fiftfhm  18tg  to  1858.  Manry't  Thyacal 
f^l^ftf,  p.  8D,2,4'1>34S,  George  fTindeor 
M,  M  fto.  HI.  Jour,  of  the  Indian  A  rehipelago 
tdtaUrn  A»a,  Mag  1688,  pagei  341  to 
ill.  Cfam/nrd't  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.— 
Viltai't  Stale.    See  India,  Lumbok,  Qaedah. 

UCHITECTURli,  tliereoeat  advent  of  the 
BntitV  ulion  iato  India,  the  efforts  needed  to 
eUikiittiuling  place  and  the  dut;  deTolving 
H  tken  of  introducing  publio  works,  bafe  all 
UkrioprtTented  them  from  engaging  in  work* 
d  Dnunul  iTcbitecture.  The  Cupola  of  tl>e 
Bottehawcti  at  Uadiu,  built  by  Ualonel  dc 
Hiviliid  it  good,  and  there  ate  a  few  oruamen- 
ULbuidjap  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Cut, 
Mf>l  pablic  vorka,  >a  the  Ganges  Canal, 
tit  SWketB  Coast  Canal,  already  cjclcnd- 
Of  dmnt  from  the  Bn^maputra  and  the 
fS»  to  the  TV'eatern  Coast,  the  great 
imtcnM  the  Godayery,  ^ai  the  Kistnah, 
tti  InwUiag  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the 
■A,  ntry  wlieie,  from  Cape  Camorin  to 
to<*,  the  rail  roads,  with  their  slupendous 
■^  sod  the  irri^stioa  canals,  alr^dy  in 
Wms  and  in  pubtw  usefuloes),  surpass  all 
IktAtTta  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Mogliul  or  Arab 
Udow  daring  their  presious  3,00U  yenrs 
•ftntpttion.  The  Moghul  dynnstiis  of  In- 
^  bejojid  palaces  aiid  tombs,  porticos  and 
tafiet  ha?e  left  little  Architecture  wor 
Bj  of  emuUtion.  There  aia  a  few  useful 
Wii  ud  bridge*,  but  of  these  many  were  erect- 
■i  hi  private  persons.  Canals  are  said  to 
■nbtta  cictfated  b;  Firoz  Shab,  and  by  Ali 
w^  Khsn,  but  the  historians  of  Timur,  do 
'KBation  then,  and  Baber  states  that  in  the 
flwIwisB  province  there  were  nme.—(R{liol'i 
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Cnptain  Cunningham's  in  his  Eaayon  Aryan 
Arahileelnre  mentions  the  Cashmeriun  sacred 
buildings  as  bsving  a  grace  and  beauty 
quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  noF,  like 
UieiJiindoo  temples,  "  a  sort  of  archileotural 
pasty,  a  huge  collection  of  omamenlal  fritters, 
huddled  together  with  or  without  keeping." 
Nor  are  they,  like  the  temples  of  the  Jain  religion 
— the  intermediate  eclectic  systembettvecii  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddiam — ''  a  vast  forest  of  pillars, 
made  to  look  as  unlike  one  artother  as  possible 
by  some  paltry  differences  in  petty  details.' 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by 
great  elegance  of  outline,  mnssive  boldness  in 
the  parts,  and  good  taste  in  deconlion.  Lnfiy 
pyrsmidsl  roofs,  trefoiled  doorways  core  red  by 
pyramidal  pediments,  and  great  widlh  of  inter- 
col  unininli  on,  are  among  the  principal  features 
of  the  Cashmerian  temple.  The  material  ge- 
nerally found  to  have  been  used  is  n  blue  lime- 
stone,  capable  of  taking  the  highest  polish,  to 
which  circumstance  Captain  Cunninghnm  re- 
fers the  beautiful  state  of  preservKlion  in  which 
some  of  the  buildings  exist.  The  grent  wonder 
of  Cashmere  is  the  temple  oF  Marttnod,  or 
Uatan,  about  three  miles  from  Islamabad.  Its 
exBct  age  caanot  be  delcrmiiied,  hut  it  is  some- 
where between  the  years  370  and  5)0  a.  D. 
and  Captain  Cunningbora  thus  eulhuaiastically 
describes  itsmajeilic  position  ;  I  can  almost  fancy, 
he  says,  that  the  erection  of  ibis  sun  temple  wa; 
Buggested  by  the  magnificent  sunny  prospect 
which  its  position  commands.  It  overlooks  the 
finest  view  in  Kashmir,  and  perhaps  in  (be 
known  world.  Beneath  it  lies  the  pnradiae  of 
the  Kast,  with  its  sacred  streams  and  cedar 
glcus,  its  brown  orchards  and  green  fields,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  vast  snowy  mountains, 
whose  loFty  peaks  seem  to  smile  upon  the 
beautiful  valley  below.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
scene  makes  it  sublime ;  for  this  magni- 
ficent view  of  Kashinir  is  no  petty  peep  into  a 
half-mile  glen,  biit  the  full  display  of  a  valley 
sixty  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  the  wbole  of  which  lies  be- 
neath "  the  ken  of  the  wonderful  Mnrttand." 

The  soul ptu res  on  every  ancient  Hindu  tem- 
ple in  India,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  old  costume-  These  temples  are  of  no 
very  great  antiquity,  are  probably  considerably 
within  the  christian  era,  but  they  furnish  speci* 
mens  of  the  local  costumes  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  many  temples  in  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissn,  &c.,  nre 
known  to  belong  to  periods  ns  early  as  a.  q. 
SOO.  But  although  groups  of  figures  are 
numerous  beyond  description,  their  attire  seems 
to  be  entirely  conventional.  Men,  for  the  most 
part,  wear  head 'dresses  in  the  form  of  conical 
crowns  richly  covered  with  ornnmenls  ;  their 
bodies  arc  naked,  and  their  brenets  and  arms 
show    necklaces  and    nrnilcls  of  very   or.inte 
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pMllerDs.  From  the  loins  to  the  kDee,  or  midtile 

of  the  thigh,  they  have  in  mott  inataocea  kilu, 

as  it  vere,   alao  compoied  of  ornamenta  ;  rdiI 

many  are  altogether    naked,  both  male    and 

female,   with    a   girdle   of  ornamental  pattern 

round  the  loins.     Thrae  fi);urea  abound  among 

the  sculptures  of  IDIlora  and  to  the  thirteenth 

century;  alao  upon   the    '  C  holla'  temples  at 

Conjeveram,   and  elsewhere,  probably    of   the 

same    eta-     In   the  Jaia  sculpture   the   male 

and    female    figures    are    invariably     naked  ; 

but   ornamented    in    general    with  necklacrs, 

bracelets,   armlets,  sad  zones,    of  esceediogly 

intricate    and  beautiful  patterns,  in  imitation, 

probabir,  of  the  chased  goldworkof  the  period. 

The    best  repreaentntions   of  ancient  costume 

in  ludia  were  the  celebrated  fresco  paintings  in 

the  caves  of  Ajunta,  many  of  which  oanlJDued 

until  lately  very  perfect.  In  the  buddhiat  caves  of 

Ellora  some  paintings  in  a  aimiiarstyle  had  been 

executed;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  the  malio- 

medana  when  they  invaded  the  Decean  curly  in 

the  foiirteeiilh  century,  and  it  is  extraordinary 

that  those  of  Ajunta  escaped  their  iuonoclaatic 

and   fanatic  zeaL     They  did  racape   however, 

and  for  many  years  Major  Gil),  of  the  Mcdraa 

Army,  was  engaged  by  Government  in  copying 
them  on  tiicir  oiiginal  scale.*    The  architecture 

and  ornamentation  of  the  temples  of  Southern 
India  have  lately  been  rendered  accesaable  by 
the  publicalion  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  and 
('olonel  Meadowa  Tajlor  of  the  magoiRoant 
photograpbio  representations  of  Beejapoor, 
Dhiirifar.Ahinedabad,  and  other  cities.  They  are 
by  farthemoai  interesting  and  complete  memo- 
rials of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  grandeur  of 
Southern  India  which  are  in  existence  ;  am' 
work  gives  so  striking  an  impreasionof  theft 
er  splendour  of  those  empires.  For  the  study  of 
native  CO nstumo  they  afford  malerielsof  indis- 
putable correctness  and  authenticity.  It  ia  dif- 
ficult to  decide  the  date  of  the  Ajunta  paint- 
ings, which  represent  scenes  in  buddhist  his- 
tory ;  and  the  series  may  extend  from  the  first 
or  second  century  before  Christ,  to  the  fourth 
and  sixth  century  of  our  era.  In  either  oaae 
ihry  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old.  One 
very  large  picture,  covered  with  figures,  re- 
presents the  coronation  of  Binhala,  a  Bnddhiit 
king.  He  is  seated  on  a  stool  or  chair, 
crowned  with  a  tiara  of  the  uaual  conventional 
form  ;  corn,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty  and  ferti- 
lity, is  being  poured  over  his  ahoulder  by  girla. 
He  is  nuked  from.tbe  throat  to  the  waist-  All 
the  women  are  naked  lo  the  waist  ;  some  of 
them  have  the  end  of  the  cloth,  or  earee,  thrown 
across  the  bosom,  and  psaaing  over  the  left 

ahoulder.  Spearmen  on  foot  and  on  horseback  j  erected  the  fort  at  that  place.  Of  the  tombs  of 
have  short  waial  cloths  only.  In  another  large  mahomedans,  the  usual  shape  is  a  vatt  cupola 
piolure,  full  of  figures,  representing  the  intro-  on  a  aquare  pedeaUl.  The»,  commonly  ealW 
duclion  of  buddhiam  into  Ceylon  and  its  eata-  Gumbai,  are  to  bo  seen  wherever  maliomcd-ni 
blishment  there,  all  the  figures,  male  and  I  have  ruled:  but  thoae  at  the  fortress  of  Gol- 
172  ^'"  ~o- 
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female,  are  naked  to  the  waist.  Soma  hire 
waiat-oloths  oi  kilts  only,  others  have  scarft, 
or  probably  the  ends  of  the  dbatees  thrown 
over  their  shoulders.  Feoule  figures  in  diSer- 
eiit  attitudes  around,  are  ^1  naked  ;  bul  have 
necklaces,  earrings,  aud  bracelets  ;  and  oae,  a 
girdle  of  jewela  round  her  loins.  The  older 
buddhiet,  bindoo-buddhiat,  and  hindoo,  ex- 
cavations near  Prome,  these  at  ElJora,  at 
Ajunta,  at  Karli,  and  at  Elephaata  ars  works  of 
fireat  labour,  and  perhaps  thoae  of  Ellon  sre 
the  fineat.  But  the  more  modem  bindoo  sad 
Jain  templea  are  diafigureil  by  statues  illustn- 
tive  of  the  grossest  parta  of  their  belief,  TU 
buddhists  of  Burniah,  at  Prome  and  Kangooa 
have  erected  msgnificent  temples  for  thdf 
worship,  with  much  detail,  but  with  a  grandeur 
of  dimensions  that  prevenla  the  thought  of 
puerihty.  The  great  colloaaal  figures  of  lbs 
pagodas  at  Rangoon  and  Prome  are  huge  stme- 
tures.  Tlie  pagoda  at  Bangoon,  built  on  tlia 
moalelevntedparCofagteatlateriteridgctoirew 
iDBjestically  above  all  suirouuding  objects. 
'I'he  Cliiiieae  Joss  Houses  are  simple  atnielwe!, 
but  ornamental  from  tlieir  pleasingly  eontraiied 
colouring.  In  the  drjer  paria  of  China,  alum 
is  employed  as  a  cement  in  tbosfi  sirj 
briilges  which  span  iha  wntct- courses.  It  is 
poured  in  a  molten  state  into  the  iulertlicti 
of  atones,  and  in  structures  not  exposed 
to  constant  moisture,  the  cohesion  is  pet- 
feel,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becotness 
hydra'e  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which  tbs 
whole  empire  was  ofiieinlly  informed  bj  ita 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  nios- 
teenth  Century.  It  was  discovered  thai  wsiet 
had  percolated  to  the  mausoleum  of  Kiaking: 
from  having  been  bnilt  too  near  to  the  mouiH 
tain  side,  the  slum  cement  imbibed  moisture 
segregated  and  opened  the  way  for  water  fa> 
enter  the  tomb.  In  tboae  peaceful  days  snek 
an  event  waa  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  fbrth 
edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and  reports  la 
socceaaion  for  several  months.  The  son-m-lsV 
of  the  deceHsed  monarch  to  whose  care  the  cea*, 
atruction  of  the  edifice  had  been  entrnated  wu 
fined  and  degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Fob> 
kien  acquainted  with  the  properties ofalumvn 
appointed  to  renew  it.  The  mehomedana  in  lo^ 
die,  have  little  architectumi  to  show  except  il 
their  moaquas  and  tombs.  9ome  of  the  moquaii 
as  the  5amma  Maajid  of  Hyderabad,  aod  lU 
mosques  at  Bejapore  are  grand  imposing  strM^ 
tures,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  met  wiik, 
is  the  little  Damri  maajid  at  Ahmednuggur, 
built  from  the  farthing  or  "  damri"  deductioBs 
ide  from  the  wagea  of  those  workmen  who 


milk,  of  tie  fonncT  djnast;  of  Hyderabicl 

■  ihDanan  ire  only  mrpttsMtl  in  ma^ili- 
■MbjU*  UMnbi  af  tba  AiImI  Shnhi  frnqily 
4  Iqipoor.  Some  of  the  Ailal  Sliabi  kings 
4ll[ii|MC  ue  buried  at  Gogi  touth  of  Kul- 
im^  uxl  ttien  is  a  Lingar  Khanah  rear 
■lliinkaqBeB  rarpasainf;  anrthing  to  be 
M  ■  tka  South  of  India.  The  tombs  of 
Uspk  are  of  liUle  ment,  Tha  tomb  of 
J^ipeb'i  danghier  at  Anmngabad  is  aaitt  to 
feNkcain  imitation  of  that  at  AfT*  over  hia 
iMRtheKuiiitaEniahKl. — Local  ffewtpapert 
B.la.ilo.i67,Jmlff  1B57.      Pert.  Oiten. 

■  ltCOr.«  Hull  town  aboutes  mileaW.  from 
Umikingilsusmefrom  ivo  Tamil  worilB 
MiditlK)u[ii!leontherirerK  '  '  '  ' 
H.\VH  N.  and  Long.  79' 
WfEct  tbOTS  ihe  sea.  It  ia  the  Arkntou 
Mm  of  the  Grreks,  and  Ihe  cnpital  of 
iMMnde  Sorai  (XMfui)  the  whole  of  tlie 
■i|kbmiriag  tcnirorj  for  •evernl  centuries 
MktbecbmlianBra,  baring  been  occupied  bj 
"■iriiig  Knrurabars,  and  then  formed  the 
iBfaa  of  tbe  Chola  KingUom.  Ucnuel  guys 
M  ii  kii  lime,  Arcot  was  r«cfcoued  the 
^ibl  of  lbs  Carsatic  and  tniut  have  been 
■fin  of  great  antiquity,  by  its  bemn  tnken 
■fa  of  by  Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of  the 
i>^  «r  Son-mind  alum  from  whence  corrnpt- 
V^wuttBdei.  It  Tras  then  a  pretty  large 
^,  ml  its  dtftdel  ms  eateemed  a  place  or 
iMrim^b,  for  an  Indian  fortress.  Thede- 
(■Hf  ii,  by  Clire,  in  1791,  eatablished  the 
^^ineof  that  illustrions  nobleman. 
'•^ (ji«lj  (after  repealed  asnaainnlions  and 
f^  an  in  wbioh  the  original  disputants 
'■■ffm^vss  the  family  of  Mnbomed  All, 
•**tHtUa  title  of  Wallnjah.  nabob  of  Areot, 
■'■ilivkam  the  war  lasted  till  the  treaty 
<"^ifl  17S4,  fixed  Uahomed  Ali,  second 
W  4  tnnr  ud  Din,  in  the  OoTcrninent  of 
wbudStlibut  Jung,  son  of  the  UU  Nisam. 
Mw,  is  the  Soubahship  of  the  Deocnn. 
%  ion  girts  it*  name  to  two  revenue  dis- 
^  of  Isdia,  North  and^uth  Aroot,  both  of 
M  01  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  tA 
■i^Korik  Aroot  has  the  towns  of  Aroot,  and 
Mmeiikd  thewettern  railroad    leads  through 


AliDHA. 

ARDASHIR,  There  were  teveral  Persian 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  vie,  Ardnshir  Sabe- 
g«n  bin  duan,  Artaierxes,  the  first  of  the  Baa- 
sanian  Kings  A.  D,  S86. 

Ardashir  t  Artaietset  ii.  (the  1  Othl  A.  D.  8  I. 

AndArdsshir  iii.(tlieS5)SossBnian)  in  A.  D. 
639  under  whom  ansrcliy  prevailed. 

Ardalhir-darsi-dast,  or  of  the  long  arm, 
•ras  Kai  Bahmnn,  tho  Artaxerxes  Longimnnus 
of  the  Romus.  See  Vart.  Persian  Kings. 
Saiaanian. 

ARDASHIlt,  one  of  the  fitre  divisions  of  the 
Province  of  Fars. 

ARDAWA  a  mixture  of  gram  and  bar- 
ley, either  in  equal  proportions,  or  two  to  on<>, 
as  the  buyer  preferi,  used  in  Thibet  for  feed- 
ing hordes  Both  grains  ant  parehed  and  ground 
before  being  mixed  together.  Ardawn  is  lhou)tht 
very  futtening  food  for  horses,  but  otring  to  the 
loss  of  weight  and  subatsnce  in  the  parching 
process,  and  the  extra  labour  required,  it  ia 
more  expensive  than  plain  gram. — Mrt.  Rar- 
vfi/'i  Jdrenturet  o/  a  Lady  in  Tarlary,  Vol. 


•  ArcM,  South  district  haa  a  population  esti- 
•*i  at  1,060.000.  It  has  the  Coleroun  and 
*»^ri*ers  and  Cnddslore  is  its  chief  town, 
*B«*lwiBi  is  alio  a  large  place;  land  hat 
■■jri  ia  Mlue,  in  thfl  past  SO  years  and 
*"W«srrisge»  ten  fold.—Jtenncll  Memoir, 
'•ai,HSp.  828.     See  India.     Kurnmbani. 

MttOrE.COUPAM,  in  the  south  India, 
■l«M.  79"  48'  E.  and  Lat.lS"  14'  N. 

«TONIX  COLLARia.    Band-Hog. 

"CULUODB,  a  town  in  the  south  of  In 
"^.■W  76°  V  E.  and  Lat.  12°  46'  N. 

UOiBEUY,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  85' 
lS£«iUt.  33^3-  N. 


ABDEA,  a  genns  of  birds  of  the  family 
Artlenda.-,  and  sub-family  AtdeinK.  Four  of  the 
Ardeic  are  known  in  Southern  Asia,  A.  Goliath, 
Sumatrina,  cincrea  and  purpurea;  four  species 
of  Herodiaa  ;  and  one  each  of  the  );enera  Buto- 
riile^,  Ardeola,  Nycticornx,  Tigrosoma,  Botau- 
rus  and  Ardetta,  in  all  fourteen. 

ARUEA,  a  town  in  Fars  near  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  Ardekan,  one  of  the  chie  f  towns 
of  the  ancient  Fenians.  See  Ardi. 

ARDEKAN,  a  mountainous  region  N.  of 
ancient  Fars.  The  hilts  form  a  snowy  range  and 
proved  a  formidable  barrier  to  Alexander's  pro- 
gresB.  By  their  slopes,  he  descended  into 
Persia  in  his  advance  on  Persepolis.  See 
Isiakhr.     Area. 

ARDELAN',  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
Kurdistan.  Wooded  mountains,  separated  by 
nsrrow  valleys  and  occasional  plains,  producing 
excellent  pasture,  cover  its  northern  portion 
which  is  a  nominal  dependency  of  Persia. 
The  Wali  of  this  district,  who  ia  also  the 
principal  Kurdish  chieftain,  maintains  fen- 
dal  atate  in  the  pniace  at  Sehnah,  which  ia  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Kurdistan,  A  serai 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  hill,  rouud  which  ia 
the  town,  containing  abont  4,00i}  Sunni,  SOO 
Jewish,  and  50  Naitorisn  l.'atholic  families.  The 
Kurdish  districts  of  Ardelai)  and  Kirmansbsh, 
occupy  the  w^ntern  liixits  of  Persia,  in  the 
space  between  Aierjiban  and  Luriitan  and  the 
apace  between  Ihe  Elwnnd  and  Zsgroa  ranges. 
—Riek't  KurdUan  Vol.  1,  p.  SOU.  Eupbrolei 
and  Tigri*,  Cot.  CitiMt/,  p.  21B. 

ABDEIfT  SPIRITS,  are  Alcoholic  liquids 
See  Alcohol.  Arrack. 

ARDHA.   Sanbc  The  half  ;—DiDaardha: 
half  the  day :  Batri  ardha  ;  half  th«  nigli^t.-^ 
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AfiDI  OB  ART^T,  ihe  name  wliieb  Hero- 
tlotu*  gives  to  tb«  Aotaent  Peniana.  Itsron 
Se  Bode  suppotes  the  town  of  Aniea  in  Farg 
near  the  mountaiaoas  region  of  Ardekan,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  diief  towns  of  the  ancient 
tersians.     See  Ajdea. 

"   ABDIBEHESTAMSASPUND.  See  Ardi- 
bebsat-Jasan. 

AKDIBEHEST-JASAN.  A  feetival  of  the 
Fsrseet  or  Zuroastriaaa  maiDtaiDed  in  honour 
of  ArJibeheat  Arogaapund,  theconttoUingaQKel, 
accordiag  to  their  theolc^j,  over  their  aacred 
fire ;  on  thia  day  the  Paraeei  crowd  their  lint- 
temples  to  offer  up  prayers  lo  the  Sapreme  &t- 
iiig.— The  Paraew  61. 

ARDINGA,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  80° 
4'  B  and  Lat,  15=40'  N. 

ABDISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Myrainacete  :  many  species  of  which  occur 
in  India,  and  several  are  cullivated  as  flower- 
ing pUnta,  A.  humilia  is  the  Badulam  of  the 
Singhalese.  Ardisia  Amherstiana,  WaUieltif 
Kyat-ma-oke.  Burm  iK-kha-mau-thoo.  Bvrm. 
Lea-kho-mnu-ithat.  Biirm^  I^-kho-mau  va. 
Burat,  Lee-kiio-mau-pbado.  £«nn,  are  speciea 
of  Ardisia. 

ARDISIAAMHEKSTIANA.  grows  on  the 
eoaata  of  the  TenaFaerim  provincea. — iiatom, 
Ridddl.  Wight  in  Iconea  figures  A.  Voma, 
humilia,  litoralU,  oUraera,  panioulata,  pauci- 
H-jto,  pnlagona,  rbomboidea,  toUnacea,  and 
im6ellata. 

AKDIBIA  HU.VIILIS,  is  a  common  shrub 
at  Tavoy,  growing  down  to  the  plains  ;  but  its 
habitat,  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  is  "the  east- 
ern atopea  of  the  Neiigherries,  in  snb-aipme 
jungle." 

AKOBUIC.  BsKa,  dinger,  Zingiber  ofBci- 
nale. 

AB&CA,  a  genua  of  planta  of  the  Natural 
Order  Cocoacen,  of  wbich  aeveral  apeciea,  A 
Catechu :  A-  Uicksonii  :  A  gracilis  and  A.  tri- 
^dra,  occur  in  Southern  Asia. 

ARECA  CATECHU,  £m»  ;  Ro^i. 
A.  Faupel,  Oart. 
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ArecB  Polni  ,,. 
B«tel-DDt  Palm 
Catecbu  Palm 

Jomln     „ jAv. 

rtDoag   ...     ...     UaUt. 

A  slender  graceful  palm  of  remarkably  erect 

growth  attaining  a  height  of  30  to  CO  feet,  with 

a  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  at  the  extreme  top.  Its 

cylindrical  stem  is  only  a  few  inches  in  diamt- 
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ABECA  CATECHU. 

ter.  It  ia  an  object  of  estensive  oulture,  ia 
many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  in  Malabar,  north 
Byigal,  Nepaal,  and  the  &■  W.  Coait  of  CeyloD^ 
with  the  Bonncsc  and  to  a  smaller  eitent  bj 
the  Karens  and  in  all  the  islands  from  Sumatm 
to  the  Philippinea,  in  which  it  seema  lo  have  as 
many  distinct  nameaaa  there  are  langnagea.  Ib 
appearance,  the  Areca  ia  perhapa  the  moat  eler 
gant  oF  all  the  palms,  end  on  the  Burmese  ooaati 
where  it  thrivea  luxuriantly,  a  grove  of  betd 
palma,  with  their  alendei  cyhndtical  atenis  peer- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  feet  upwarda,  waving  tbeic 
green  plumaa,  and  fragrant  flowers,  presents  • 
scene  of  sylvan  beauiy  rarely  to  be  excelled 
under  that  tropical  aky.  In  the  arid  climale  of 
the  central  Dekhan,  it  flowers  at  all  seaaona,  but 
it  requites  to  be  protected  from  the  dry  winds, 
eitbei  by  matting  or  atraw  tied  round  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  aplitting,  when  this  happens,  it  imin«> 
diately  decays.  In  gardens,  when  mixed  alter- 
nately with  the  cypress,  it  preaentaa  very  atrik- 
ing  appearance.  The  atructure  of  the  wood  is 
like  that  of  palms  generally*  It  ia  hard  and 
peculiarly  streaked  and  might  be  used  in  tur- 
nery for  amall  ornamental  work.  In  Travancore, 
it  is  employed  for  apear  handles  and  boire, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited,  being  very  elastiOi, 
Thia  palm  yields  the  belel-nqt  of  eomraeroe, 
which,  mixed  with  lime  and  Uie  leaf  of  tba 
Piper  betel,  in  all  the  countriea  of  South-Ent- 
era  Asia,  is  in  frequent  use  as  a  mesticatorj. 
The  nut  is  bard  and  peculiarly  streaked  and  is 
request  in  turnery  for  small  ornamental  workt 
A  strong  decoction  of  the  nut  ia  used  in  dy^ 
ing.  Boasted  and  powdered  they  make  an  ex> 
cellent  denlifrice.  Young  nuts  are  prescribed 
in  decoclioD,  in  dyspepsia  and  coativBne8s;aiid 
they  are  conaidered  to  poaaesa  astringent  and 
tonic  properliea.  Their  uae,  with  betel  leaf  anc^ 
lime  diaoolonrs  the  trelb,  but  the  people  ima/ 
gine  that  it  fastens  them  and  cleans  the  guma.  , 
The  nuts  yield  two  astri agent  preparations 
wbich  are  known  as  Catechu,  but  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality.  Theae  two  preparations  are  re»." 
nectivelv  called,  in  /Tamil,  Katha  Kambn  and 
Kasb  Katfii,  in  Teluga  Kansi,  and  in  the  Dek< 
ban  Khrab  Katha  and  Aoha  Kathn.  The  for- 
mer, Katha  KambU  is  chewed  wit^  the  bettj 
leaf,  the  latter,  Kaah  Kathi  is  used  medicinally: 

The  tree  will  produce  fruit  at  fireyeara,  «i4 
continue  lo  bear  for  twenty-live  yeara.  Unlike 
the  Cocoa  Palm,  it  will  thrive  at  high  region^ 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  In  tbe  Kasteni 
lalands,  the  produce  of  the  tree  varies  froii| 
200tol,000autsBnnutilly.  The  nuU  forra  « 
considerable  article  of  commerce  with  tbe  B!a|^ 
tern  Islands  and  China,  and  are  alio  one  oiF 
tire  staple  producta  of  Travancore.  They  am 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  though  not  fullf 
ripe  till  October.  In  Travancore,  "  ihoa* 
that  are  used  by  families  of  rRiik  are  collected 
4,  ^"^  -"^-^ 
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tVte  tbe  fruit  is  Ifti^er  ;  the  husks    or  Ihe 
ntrrpoil   is   reiripTed  ;  the   kernel,  a  round 
fcdiT  mta  is  boiled  in  water  ;  in  the  first  boil- 
r^of  tbe  nitt,  when  properly  done,  the  water 
b'wnra  red,  tbick  and  itrircb-like,  and   this  is 
iRimnls   evupoTited  into   n    substnnce  like 
nitdin  1  the  boiled  nuts  being    now  mrooTed, 
irised  md  dried,  tbe  cfltechu-like  substflnco  is 
nUitd  on  them,  and  dried  ngun  in  tlie  sun, 
when  thej  becniue  of  a  shining  black,  ready  for 
or.  Whole  nuts,  without  being  sliced,  are  also 
fitjati  in  the  same  form  for  use  amongst  the 
Ejiwrcliisses,  while  ripe  nuts,  as  well  aa  young 
Hit  in  1  raw  state,  Ire  used  by    nli  classes  of 
pci^  fienerally,   and  ripe   nnts    preserved  in 
niti  with  the  pod   are  also   used."     Forex- 
pntbt  otbei  dlstribti  the  nnts  are  sliced  snd 
loburfd  with   red    cateehn,    or    sent   whole 
iitlK polls.     The  aTerajreamount  of  exports  of 
fl*  prepared  nnts  from  Trsvaneore  S»  from  S  to 
i,M  caadies  annnally,    exclnsire  of  the  nuts 
iitlidrDritinary  state,  great  quantities  of  which 
K  lUpped  to  Bombay  and  other  ports.     Ac' 
tmiof  to  the  Uit  survey   there  were  Dpwardi 
1/ 1  Billion  trees   ia  Travancore.     Hejne,  In 
hbTrKtt  ftirea  the   following  as  the  mode  of 
edndiog   the    catechu    from    the    nuts 
Hjwrt.— "The     nuts    are     taken    as    they 
■we  from  the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hnnrs 
iiui  iron  Tessel.     They  are  then   taken  out, 
nj  the  remiiining  water  is  inspissated  by  conti- 
inl  boilinK.     This    process  furnishes  Knasu, 
CTKMt  astringent  1  erra  japonica,  which  ia  black 
illuxed  with  paddy  husks  and  other  impuri 
lid.    AfiM  the    nuts    are  dried,  they  are  pu 
■tsiFreiliqiiantity  ofwnler  and  boiled  again 
■J  this  nler  being  inspissated,    like  the  for 
■Rijielda  the  beet  or  dearest  kind  of  catechi 
«iWC»Mij.     It  is   yellowiih-brown,  has  ai 
•w^helure,  ami  is  free  from  the  admixture 
nftMJn  boiliea."     The  nuts  are  seldom 
potMialo  England.     The  catechu   has  of  latr 
Tttnnpereeded  madJer  ia  the  calico  worka  of 
bnpefordjeinga  golden  coffee  brown,  lib. 
ifttiibeiag  equal  to  6  lbs.  of  madder.     In 
Itll,  tbe  nine  of  Areea    nnts   expotted    from 
(V°o  ■'one  to  British    Colonies  and  Forei)!n  I 
m,Wonnted  to£!,S30.     The spalhe which 
Mebn  oTrr  the  blossoms  of  this   tree,  and 
rtiA  ii  aUcd    Pnah-multny,  it  a  6brous  sub- 
taecwith  which  the  htniloos  make  into  vessels 
hMdinj[  arraek,  water,  &c. ;  also  into  cups, 
ttn  and  (mall  ombrellsa.     It  ia  ao  fine  that 
IBB  be  written  on  with  ink.     The  Irank  is 
^  i  few  inchefl   in  diameter  and  is  used  in 
ftjk«  for  pins  and  Pengo  slricka,  —in  Travan- 
••  for  spear  handles  and    bow. — Boxivrgh, 
>■■  GIS.    Low's  (f aniwai  (p.  4 1)    mentions 
^  thisbeantifut  tree  is  much  prized  b;  the  na- 
^  of  Borneo  on  account  of  the  delighirul  fra- 
■pi^eeof  its  flow  era,  which,  taken  just  before 
<rning  froB  tbe  sheath  or  apalbe,  in  wbidi  the 


inflorescenee  ia  enveloped,  and  called  mymg, 
is  requisite  in  all  tbeir  nediciiiea  and  conju- 
rations for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  sick  :  it 
is  also  used  with  other  sweet-scented  flowers 
at  bridals  and  all  accasious  of  fenivity.  The 
Malay  name  Pinang,  gives  that  of  the 
the  island  of  Penang.  There  are  various  kinds 
SB,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  also  diSett. 
The  three  ingredients  of  the  betel  uul,  as  com- 
monly used,  are,  the  sliced  nut,  the  leaf  of  the 
1  pepper  in  wliiab  the  nut  is  rolled,  and 
chuuam  or  powdered  lime,  which  is  ameared 
over  the  leaf. 

Prof.  Johnston  calonlated  that  they  are  chew* 
ed  by  at  least  fifty  millions  of  the  human  race, 
but  like  smoking  or  snuff-taking,  all  do  not 
use  it.  The  iree  requires  a  lour  moist  situa- 
tion with  rather  a  sandy  soil,  either  under  the 
bund  of  a  tank  or  in  a  posiliim  otherwise  fa- 
vorable for  irrigation.  The  seeds  are  put  into 
holes  0  feet  apart. 

Areca  nut  or  Betel  nut,  when  in  bulk  at 
a  cargo  generates  an  excessive  heat. — Rox6. 
Fl.  Ind.  Hi,  615.  foigt.  IS37.  Jfr.  Mendu. 
Dr.  Cl«gkoi»,  Mtgor  Druiy,  Uiefxl  PtoMti. 
Col.  Druiy'i  Fucher'i  Coekim,  H.  B.  Jur. 
Rep.  Siliol.  Masmi'i  TeniMerim.  Low'*  Sara- 
Kik.  Vegtlahle Kingdom, m.  Malcolm' tTraveU 
in  8oHlh-Ea*lei-n  Aiia,  Vol.  i,p.  ITS,  4iiulu^» 
Mai.  hdica.  Bivtmondt. 

ARECA  DlCfcSOKII.  Roib.  iii.  616. 

A  tree  of  the  Malabar  monntaina,  the  poorer 
people  use  its  nuts  aa  substilulea  for  the  true 
betrl  nut.— fl^jT*.  M»,  616   Voigt.  637. 

ARECA  GBAOILIS,  Boxb.  is  a  Iree  of 
Sikkim,  Sylhet,  Chittagong  and  the  8.  Conoan 
the  Bin-gun  or  wild  Areca  of  Bangai :  and  A. 
trinndra,  the  Ram  gua  of  Bengal,  gruwa  aa  a 
tree  in  Chillagong. 

ARECA  OLER.iCEA,  Unn. 


Is  the  English  Cabbage  Palm,  a  Dali?e  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  used  the  aama 
as  ArecR  catechn. 

ARECA  VESTIARfA,  is  so  caUed  f^on 
clothing  being  made  of  ita  fibres. 

ARECOTEl,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  76« 
8'  E.  and  Lat,  11"  14'  N. 

AREG,  a  town  in  India  >n  Long.  79°  43' 
E.  and  Lat.  21"  67'  N. 

ARE8SH.  Abab-  Hate  composed  of  reeds, 
mats  and  rushes. 

ARBGONG,  a  town  in  India  intong.  79'* 
37'  B.  and  Lat.  20=  14'  N 

AREN.     Malay.     The  Gomnti. 

ARENARIA  SKRPTLLIFOLIA  and  A. 
Meilghrniensis  plants  occur  in  India. 

AREND,  ARAND.  Hi»u.  Ridnus  com* 
munis. — Linn. 

m  ^'"   '^^^ 


ARENGA  SACCHIRIFEIU. 

AKEINOA  8.\CCUABIF£BA,  Za5Ul. 
Boreaius  Odmutiii)  Lour. 
Sa^enia  Ramphii,  Ho3:b.  ui.  62* 
Oomutiu,  Tel  Saguerus,  Bvmph. 
The  Tret.  TheSap. 
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Iju  Rjee  or  Eju.         , 

is:"-:.. 

".'.        Tun, 

QomuM     „ 

Aqu 8DM:Vrjl4M. 

A  handsome  tree  of  the  Ttidiin  Archipelaito, 
bill  ETOwinf;  now  near  Madras,  in  Bantralore, 
at  Sectinderabitd  and  largely  in  tlie  Kui^ger 
Division  or  Mysore.  It  occurs  in  abund- 
Bnce,  in  a  wild  stale,  throufcbout  the  islands  of 
the  rndiai]  A  re  lii  pel  a  mo,  and  yields  its  liorse- 
liair-lifce  substance,  JavnacM  Duk,  Malay,  I]u 
or  'Eyi  or  Gomuli,  the  lust  of  which  has  given 
the  namR  to  the  tree.  The  Gomuti  is  the  only 
oneof  this  genus  of  any  commercial  importance. 
It  allaiiis  a  heiglit  of  30  or  40  feet.  Its  cora- 
mercial  products  are  its  palm  wine,  Berum  or 
Baru,  and  ita  horse-bair  like  Iju  orEju  or  Go- 
muti. Tf/6  species  of  thii  (;enus  inhnbit  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
handeome  trees,  their  favoriie  localitiet  in  the 
Arcliipelflgo,  being  dense  shady  forests  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  rivulets;  it 
comes  into  bearing  about  the  seventh  year, 
and  coulinues  to  flower  from  8  to  5  years. 
In  general  appearance  the  gomuti-palin  very 
much  resembles  the  sago,  but  the  pinns  of  the 
leaves,  whioh  are  erect  iu  the  litlter,  droop  in 
the  former  like  thoie  of  the  nibnng  ami  many 
other  palmi.  The  palm  wine  is  extracted  from 
the  plant  by  cutting  off  the  large  lateral 
bunches  of  fruit.  When  thete  are  about  half- 
(irown,  tliey  are  severed  close  to  the  division  of 
the  peduncle  or  stem,  and  bamboos  are  hung 
to  them,  a  good  tree  with  two  incisions  will 
produce  about  a  gallon  daily  for  two  months  ; 
a  fresh  surface  being  constantly  kept  on  the 
severed  pert  by  a  thin  slice  being  daily  cut  off 
the  stem  or  peduncle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
above-named  period  it  has  altogeiher  disap- 
peared. The  toddy  is  taken  from  the  bamboo 
twice  a  day,  and  when  fresh,  has  a  very  agree- 
able taste,  and  is  a  refreshing  drink,  with  a 
very  agreeable  lasU;  however,  the  Dyaks  always 
impart  a  flavour  to  it  by  placing  a  piece  of 
a  bitter  kind  of  plant  into  the  bambooa  in 
which  it  is  collected.  In  the  Nuggur  division 
of  Mysore,  a  very  sweet  toddy  is  drawn  from 
The  cordsge    niade  from   the  hairy  lik< 


Dyaks  in  their  honee  building  on  account  of  its 
durabiliiy.  litis  subsiatice  is  also  plaited 
into  ornaments  for  the  arm^  Irgs,  and  necks, 
and  its  deep  black  and  neat  appearance  renders 
it  to  the  eye  of  a  European,  a  much  more 
ftgreerible  ornament  tlian  either  the  brass  or 
beads  with  which  they  abundantly  adorn  their 
persons. — [Low'*  Sarawak,  p.  41).  The  tree 
was  so  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.Boxbur^ti  that 
he  introduced  it  laritiily  into  India,  where  the 
Datives,  took  kindly  to  tUem,  The  fibre  is 
almost  imperiehable,  and  is  considered  superior 
to  all  others  yet  made  use  of  for  the  maaufae> 
ture  of  attifii:ial  bristles  (or  bruehes,  imitation 
horse-hair  for  stuffing,  and  such  like  purposes. 
A  tree  cut  down  in  the  Culcutta  gardens  ^  ield- 
ed  160  lbs.  of  good  sago  meal.  The  black 
horse  hair-like  fibri;s  surrounding  the  petioles  of 
the  leaves,  form  very  good  cordage  and  cablet. 
In  Java  end  Baleyn  the  sap  is  boiled  down  to 
syrup  and  allowed  to  concrete,  but  it  always 
retHiiis  some  dei^ree  of  mnistuie.  The  best  is 
of  a\ellowish  colour  but  the  inferior  kinds,  ciIIt 
ed  SBCchsrum  nij;rum,  are  blackish  colored  and 
are  commonly  miitd  with  the  muacavadas  of 
the  cane.  Ita  leaves,  when  very  young,  are  eaten 
like  the  American  Cabbage  palm  Oreodoxa 
oleracea,  Endl,  The  fleshy  outer  covering  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Gomuti,  when  macerated,  affords  a 
tiery  liquor,  appropriately  denominated  "  hell- 
iter,"  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  seed,  or  rather 
the  albumen  when  freed  from  its  noxtouscover- 
ing,  is  made  into  sweetmeat  by  llie  Chinese-  It 
therefore  yields  Sngo,  Palm  wine,  Gomuti  Sugar 
and  B»ru.—Jioxb.  Hi.  626.  Ciate/HrcTt  Dicliof 
ary.  Arehipelago  :  Seemnn  on  Palmt.Dr.Roglt'l 
FibTotttPianU.  Foigt.Bil.  Veg.  King.  749.  Wal- 
to>i'tHaU,p.Exh.  1662,p^.97,lie-l]B-iV«w,  i» 
liieria.Martdn'iUiitt.  o/Sui»atra,p.  57,,F<iu/;t- 
ner,  Coa.  Viet.  iMVi't  Sarateak.  p^  40,41  — See 
Fibres,  Iju.  Pnlm  wine.  Brtra  Cordege.  Sago. 
Su^ar.  Thatch.  Gomuti  Sugar- 
AKKNQUEB.  Pokt.  Sp.  Herrings. 
ABENTIS  ISLAND,  in  the  Java  Sea,  iB 
Lat.  fi"  10'  S.Long  lU^Sft'E. 

AREOLATED  EBTTHKOXTLON.   Eiy- 
throxylon  areolatnm. 
AKETIGEoeTEGALU-    (»-g6lt--gXe». 
Dioscorea    opposilifolia,    V — R.    iii. 
804.— ((?'■) 
ABEVALAMATHANA,  a  Kiag  mentioned 
a  copper  plate  found  at  Kaira  in  Guaerat  of 
date  A.  D.  1 059,  his  bod  was  Udaii  Ditya,  and; 
gratidsoa    ^lirahaDa-     Bee   Inacriptioni, 
p.  889. 

ARGA   oa  LEPT0TRACHEILU8,     one 
of  the  Coleopteia  of  Hong  Kong. 

ABGAL  also  ABGOL,  also  OBOOL.    Tar- 


iilametiis  whioh  are   iuterwoven   around    the  I  tsr. 

atem    and  abont  the  axela  of  the  leaves,    is  of        ABOAUM,  there  are  two  towns  in  India  of 

excellent  quality  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  |  this  name  one  in  Lon^.,7§°  P',E^^«6d  Lat.  25° 
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U'K.i  Aa  other  in  Long,  li"  16'  Hi  ud 
Idt.  19°  95'  N. 

AfiOADM,  Uei*  are  two  toinii  w  India  of 
lb  UDiB  one  in  Long.  74°  t'  &.  and  Lkl.  91 
»,N:tUolberiD  Long-  T6°G3'K.  and  Lot. 
IT°  36'  S.  At  iho  fortBtir  of  thatF,  in  Berai 
(lMblewa*fDughteatlie2Btb  Not.  13U3,in 
vliieb  ibe  BhooaUh  Aajali  of  Kagpore  waaiio- 
felted  hj  GenerBl  Wdlwlay,  aftenrania  Duke 
ilWelliaetOQ. 

ASUUtONE  UEXICANA.    Um. 


Huino  Argemone-  Eno. 

Tiilov-lhii^  i  Heiicja- 

gttUrtlo    "      „ 
lan^-^toM    or    Pil^ 

lud Hl5D. 


Fioodol  Iiferoo     ...It. 
Carilo  Sutto  „ 

Brobmi...     ...     ...Sans. 

BnhmadaDd) ...  „ 

lafemo 8p. 

Hioo  del  Infamo         « 
Cirdo  Sauto  „ 

Bramlu  dkoda    ...T\u. 
Bnm  bidandichetto'l'iL. 


tU)  plant  grom  irild  in  tbandant  laxariance 
nuj  paita  of  India,  and  its  Urge  yellow 
lAidle  ihiped  flower*  appear  in  Jaonanr,  Feb- 
mij  and  llaroh.  Yb^  aiwda  and  milk-like  a»p 
|inuediaHti*e  medicine,  but  the;  aeem  nae- 
ItM.  lite  plant  waa  ialitxluoad  from  Uezioo  ' 

fl«  OU  ettUd  Coormkio  oil. 


'Htat<'il*t<ii*k»tal|Huni.  I      thistls 'Eko. 

i^  pale  fellow,  clear  and  limpid  and  maj  be  oli- 
tuad  IN  liTge  qiuintitiei  from  the  round  oorrn- 
pU  Medt.It  is  Bometimes  expressed  by  the  na- 
■imuidued  in  lamps, but  is  doubt  lets  idaii  ted 
tttOwsBd  morjeipporlant  use>.  The  seeds 
I<dliliqequ«ntii;  oFoil,  nearly  as  much  aa 
I^MMwrn  mustard  seed.  The  oil  U  mihl.retea- 
^aftblof  tbe  poppy,  and  may  be  taken  in 
*""«nce  doses  without  producing  purgative 
U,  It  is  rendily  proourabte,  and  so  cheap 
a  eoauderable  sa?ing  haa  been  eCTecUd 
its  istrodnotion  by  Dr.  Thompson  into  ibe 

^-^  li  jsU  far  bifining  in  plsoe  of  mustard  oil. 
fSkanihMUs-  Bog.  F^el.  Kit^.  48.  Ssokef 
■  ti.  Thm,   %&\,  Madn*  Ex.   /a/--    Be^ort. 

■!^'    «r.l868. 


AIGBNT.    Fb.    Silnr. 
AROEMTtrBROUS  QALBKA. 


See  Ga- 


AMBHrO.    I«.    8iWer. 
ittaENTO  VITO.    It.  Memry. 
AffOENTUH.     lAT.     Silver. 
ABOHA,   (trthcYoni,   in  hindv  mjtholo- 
^F,  i*  Pamti's  ctpeeiat  emblem  ;  properly,  the 
^fAs,  it  the  eup  or  circle  from  wbieh  Ae 
■^  ran,  ita  onter  edge  or  lim  being  the 
Wt.  ArKhK  Patra  is  a  boat  shaped  resael  need 
><te  *BgMe  eeremonies  of  the  hindna  to 

rtWAq^or  ofenas  nade  of  Tila 
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ABflHlAM. 

or  Sesamnm  indioum,  eutt-grtM,  ptrfunes, 
flowers,  durra-grasa  and  water,  f  heae  vessels 
called  Ai^ha,  or  Patra,  as  aisn  Argha-pnlra  : 
the  flrst,  meaning  a  boat,  or  vesael  :  the  lattN, 
a  cup,  or  goblet  ;  remind  us  ttroni^ly  of  the 
Patera  of  tlie  Bomaua.  Ftitra  ia  also  a  leaf, 
eapecially  when  formed  into  a  cup  or  drinking 
vusel,  aa  is  very  cointaony  done  io  Itidia  :  ihe 
planlaiu  leaf,  of  which  it  has  lieen  supposed  the 
aprons  of  Adam  and  ISve  were  made,  is  easily 
formed  into  a  convenient  cup,  and  it  is  retaiu- 
cd  in  that  shape  by  a  skewer.  Tlie  Ar^ha  of 
the  hinduB  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tlio 
Argoof  the  Greeks,  but  the  subject  of  the  Argha 
has  given  rise  amongst  the  biiidus  to  ao  mauy 
wildly  speculative  theoriea  that  reference  may 
be  made  to  Lustral  oeretnoiiies :  Naraynoa  : 
Yavana.  Uuch  o(  the  oeremoniai  of  the  hiiidu 
religion,  as  in  thia  iiistanoe,  hat  had  a  phytio- 
logical  origin,  and  as  many  of  their  fasts,  festival 
days  and  obaervaiicea  are  alto  astronomical. 

AUGHANATIIA,  or  lord  of  the  boat  ahaped 
vessel,  is  a  title  of  Iswara  or  Siva.  Argbanatha 
Xawara  tpfiearB  to  have  bran  literdlly  iranalatetl 
by  Plutarch,  at  Iris  and  Utiris,  when  he  aiieits 
that  Osirit  was  eommander  of  the  Argo,  This, 
SB  a  name  of  Biva,  ia  io  alluaion  to  the  Arglia'a 
ooDoe^iion  with  the  Linga.— <7ato.  Myti.  HUtd. 
p.  B74.    . 

ABQIIA,  a  town  in  India,  ici  Long.  8%° 
«'  E.  and  Ut.  !8°  16'  N.     - 

AEGUAND.AB,  a  river  near  Csndahar,  in 
tbe  hill»  On.ite  left  bank  ia  the  famous  grot' 
to,  the  Ghar-i-Jamahid,  aixleen  miles  S.  W. 
of  Candabar,  The  hilla,  the  Panj  Bai,  ever- 
look  the  river,  tbe  whole  of  the  roof  of  the 
Grotto  hat  tbe  aiqieanuoe  of  having  been 
beautifully  carved. 

ARGHA-PATRA.    See  Arg^. 
ABGHANI-UAIDAN.isiii  the  So  ulhero  slope 
of  ibe  Atili-Taurus  i  about  BO  miles  to  ils  West 
rises  the  Western  branch  of  the  Tigris.     See 

AaGHAWAN.  Hind.  Pirs.  Baber  men- 
tions, two  Ar^hawane,  quite  different  plants, 
the  red  and  the  ydlow.  The  yellow  is  com- 
mon on  all  the  plH^nt  of  Central  Asia,  also 
on  those  of  Beluchittan,  ami  Persin.  In  the 
latter  nfioa  it  is  named  Mshak.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  pea- 
like flowers,  with  compound  alternate  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  nnmerons  natural  objects, 
whose  beauty  fs  not  priced,  beotuM  it  ia  not 
rar«.  The  red  arghawan  is  a  >aataR  tMC— 
Jfdum'i  Jovrnif,  fol.  iii.  p.-IO-  ' 

ARQHEL,  EOYPT.  The  JeaT^s  of  Sotenos- 
temma  argel,  s  native  of  Syri^.  They  are 
purgative  and  are  employe^ in  K^rpt  to  adul- 
,tmU  tenna. — Eog.  fy  M^f-  p-  it.  i-  Sim- 
mandt.     See  Caasis. 

ARQ'HIAU.    SeeBifldoo. 
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ASOHUK,  a  Sina  dynast;  who  held  a  brier 
awn;  rrom  A.  D.  1521  to  1S64-5,  a  prriod  of 
31  yearv,  daririK  nliich  Stiuja  Be)t  and  his  ion 
Utn.i  Shah  HuMnia  reigned,  Argliun  Khan 
Tor  Khan,  v&i  gniKtaon  o(  HuIbIcj,  grandiaa 
of  Changiz  Khun.— EOiol.  p.  498. 

AHGHUN  KHAN  of  PEBSIA,  KaUai 
Khaii'a  grcRt  nephew.  His  wife  was  Ziieliino, 
theKhntun  Bnlui!"n,  a  liidy  of  great  tieauty  and 
nbJIity.  She  hitd  been  mtnied  to  Abnka,  bill  on 
hii  demise,  according  to  the  marriage  castoma 
of  the  MongoU,  the  passrd  to  the  Unta  of  her 
Btepson,  Arghan,  On  hrr  death,  AtiiIiuu  lent 
Marco  Polo  for  nnollier  wife,  out  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribe  of  Baymit,  but  Arghnn  died  before 
The  lady  Kuka-Chin  whs  brought  and  she 
paaaed  to  QhaEitii,  the  nephr.ir  of  Ar^huti,  fiir 
Arghun  had  bel-n  sut^ceeded  by  Khi-Kufu,  hts 
broiher. — Quart.   Bet.  Jnlg  1868. 

ABOHYA,  &tv»-  A  pretent,  or  gift  indi- 
cative of  respect  lo  a  superior.  It  mjittere  not 
nt  what  it  rOTiEJsls,  and  i*  often  of  Soiren.— 
Hind.  Th    Fof.  f.  p.  312. 

ARGILA,  alsoUABGtLA.  Hind.  The 
Adjutant  bird,  Ir!pto)iiilua  ArttiU. 

ARQOL.     Fotasen  bi-tartras  :  Tartar. 

AKGON  OR  ARGOMD.  A  mixrd  race  re- 
sident at  hi,  half  Kashmiri  and  half  Boti.  The 
same  term,  in  Tarkaod,  also,  is  applied  to  half 
blood*. 

ABQO?f.  See  Ai^ha  :  Luatral  Cefemoiuea. 
Narayana.    Yavsna. 

AKGONAUTA,  the  .Jrgonaot  or  paper 
sailor,  a  genua  of  molluscs  of  thr  elaas  CFplialo- 
poda  order  dibranchiate.  Sec.  Octopoda  and 
family  Argonaiitidn.  Several  apecirs  occur  in 
the  seas  on  the  South  and  East  of  Asia,  via  , 
A.  Arjto;  corno  ;  cymbiiim  ;  gondola  ;  hisns  : 
tnau<triim  :  lubrrculsta  :  and  vitrea.  See  Car- 
iiiaria  :  Hotlusca,  Octopoda. 

ARGOWLl,  a  town  in  India  ia  Long.  81* 
15'  E.  and  lit.  24"  I7*B". 

AEGUS.  Lilto  iho  Argue  of  the  Greeks, 
Todra  is  dipicted  with  a  thousand  eyea,  and  is 
hence  oiilled  the  thoassnd  eyed  god. 

ARGUS  COWRIE,   Cypras  Argts,  eome 
liave  been  sold  at  four  guineas  a  pair. 
ARGUB  PHEASANT  LckolHind.  SeeAves. 

AUGYLB  of  Damaacua,  is  the  commoA 
hookah  of  India,  and  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Persian  Nargyle.  The  common  houkah 
ronaitta  of  a  oocoa-nut  shfll  containing  water, 
ia  whicb  an  upright  rerd,  or  wooden  pipe  onia- 
'  roented  or  otherwise  and  about  eighteen  inches 
long  is  fixed,  to  support  the  tobacco  holder  and 
lilihted  oharooal  (cfaillarti.)  This  perpeTidicular 
tube  is  grasped  by  the  person  who  smokes;  who 
draws  the  tobacco  smoke  through  the  water,  by 
means  of  a  similar  reed,  or  pipe  cnrved  or 
(traiglit  reaching  from  the  jilobe  lo  the  mouth. 
Three  tubes  are  sometimes  madeorsilTi-r,as  wrti 
as  the  vase  itself,  and  richly  scalpiured.    This 


is  the  ordinary  hookah  of  India,  and  termed  bj 
Europeans  the  hubbla  bubiile  from  the  noisa 
created  in  the  water.    Kubaion't  TrawU.  Pol. 

ARGY  REIA,  a  genna  of  pUnts,  betonginfc  to 
the  CoiiTolvulaceK,  of  which  Voigi  and  Wijfht 
euumtrnle  about  seventy  species  m  growing  in 
Inilia,  tit.  A.  Acuta  ;  aggrrgata  ai^«ii- 
tea  :  capilata  ;  cuneata  cymose,  elliptica  ; 
fealiva  i  fulgens :  hirsute:  floribunda  :  iauri- 
folia ;  HaUbaticR  ;  multiflom,  pomscea  ;  setosa, 
rpe«ioBa  ;  tilifolia  ;  aplendens  :  Wolliohti  ;  Zey- 
lanica.These  have  been  principally  brouKhtfrom 
the  genera  Convolvulus,  Iponisea  anilLetianniU. 
The  flowers  of  many  are  showy  and  ornament- 
al. The  leaves  of  A,  tiracteaia  of  Choii;,  Snoaa* 
drapatta,  Sanscrit?  are  mentioned  in  Uaeful 
Flaiiis  as  used  for  fomenting  and  poultieii^ 
acrophuloLs  jninta.The  Nwav-me  of  the  Bdrm. 
ia  ihr  A.  cnpitnta. 

AEGYKEIAMALABABICA.  ,t«oMy) 

EattH  Kalaaga,  M*l.     |     pajmooatcy,  Tam . 

Grows  in  Mysore,  Malabar,  common  on  ttie 
ghants.  Boot  oathnriic-  Considered  by  farriers 
a  good  htrsB  medicine — Jiitlit. 

AROYREIA  8PEC108A.— Ao^ 
Convolvulus  aiiecioeus.  Zina. 

1«ttsomiB  oeivosa  H«xi.  ;  aBS. 

Lettdomia  speciiieft.  Roxb- 

Ipomres  speciosa.  I'ert. 
Bkh-taruka     ...     Beko.  I  Saniiidrs-ebeddi...  Tmm. 
Elephant  craapar...  Eko,    SBmudra-pntra  ...      T«t, 
Samndia  Bhoka     Hiim.  „        palm  ...         ,, 

Quli  I,       Chkudni-pods    ...         ^ 

Saoindra-ttogamUAUkT.  Kakkita,  ki^kita  or  kuk- 
Saninilra  paUoca,..SAKB.|    kit!,  Pala-ssmadrai  Tbl. 

rows  all  over  India  :  it  has  large  de«p 
rose  coloured  ftouera.  Tlie  kavea,  ■p|)|ied  with 
■he  green  or  upper  side,  are  rfeeiued  discn- 
tient :  'I'he  luwer  or  while  side  is  a  maturciit^ 
Voigt.  351. 

ARH.  A  river  at  Oodypoor. 

AitHAR.  Sans.  CnJNUua  Indicos.  Pigeon 
Pea  or  Hill-dhel  Pea. 

ARHAI'A,  religioua  Buddhist  eounaellorv 
who  assembled  at  Pataliputra  with  Aaolu. 
After  9  months  consultation  they  aent  out  nina 
teachers,  via.,  one  to  Caahmir  and  Peshawav, 
a  srcond  to  the  country  of  the  Nerhndah  : 
a  third  to  Meiwar  and  Buiidi.  A  fonrtti  to 
Northern  Bind.  A  fifth, to  the  Mahratt&couairj. 
A  aixth  to  the  Gn-ek  Province  of  Kabul, 
Aracbosia.  A  aeventh  to  the  country  of  Hinw- 
Iaya8,and  the  eighth  to.\vn  or  Sinoi,  ihatis,  ^'tbe 
golden  land,"  the  aurea  repiis  or  the  turca 
L-bersOneeDS  and  the  ninth  lo  Lanka  or  Ceyloa. 
Some  eircumstaiicea  of  which  we  are  iininform- 
ed  must  have  prepared  those  regions  for  the  JTfr- 
oepiion  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  SskyH  muni, 
which  itill  prevail  throughout  Ceylon,  ItuTmah, 
Stam,  Thibet,  and  Chinu,.ftiii0|ig4t. about   ope- 


ibwtk   of  ttiG    bnmaa    race. 
Laaw,     S*k;i  Main. 

AUIA,  Herat, — alio  called  Heri,  wd  tha  river 
wfcieh  ii  alkiidt  ia  called  Heri-rad.  'I  hia  river 
ttHeri  ia  oiled  bj  Ptolemj  Afmiap  by  oiber 
wrilm  Ariitt ;  and  ^ria  ia  the  narae  given  to 
tha  HMDtrj  between  Partliia  (Parthuwa)  iii  tlia 
wcat,  MnTfiaim  (Hargtiuah]  in  the  north,  Bae- 
tria  (Biikhtriah)  and  Aradioeia  (HaTauwaiiah) 
ia  tW  eaal.  it  ia  tuppoaed  to  ba  the  aanw  aa 
the  3*ria»m  (Karirn)  or  ib«  cuneiforui  ioacrip- 
ti"M,  thotiKh  this  ia  doalitrul.  Pro/.  Max 
IfaUti't  Ltetaret,p.  p.  334-235. 

ASIA,  •  oountrj  uf  Central  Aaia,  known 
lo  the  Greek*,  ft  ronoed  the  aixth  territra; 
eenipted  b;  the  Arian  nca  in  thair  migrationa 
fron  the  Ubie  land  of  Pamir  to  tbe  aoalfa  west 
part  of  it.  It  waakiio«n  to  theArianaaaHBroja, 
vkicfc  Biinwn(iii.  463)  ec»atdtn  to  be  Herat, 
tM  Hanraor  HarivBOf  tbaeuiieiforni  iaaorip- 
toBB,  from  the  liver  Heri,  or  Heri-rud,  bat 
the  Gnek  district  of  Aria,  eompnaeil  tbe  lariier 
part  of  S^eatan  and  part  ofSoviliariiKkoraaaii- 
bce  Arias. 

ARIA  BEPON.  U^BAL.  {e^f^cOJ^^^ 

Atadiiacbta  Indicn. 

AR[A  DKS\.  See  Hiiidoo,alao  SakyaHuDi. 

ABIAHA.  See  Arian  :  Hindoo. 

AHl-ALU.     Ualbal.     (B^iTKIueej    Sjn. 

ol  Pieaa  reiigioaa. — Hm. 

ARIAlo;.  See  Arian  :  HindM. 

ARIAN,   elao   wriilen    Aryan  ;  tbii  intel- 

Icetaal  race,  origlnalljr  aiyienltnral,  bHve  been 

uiiitemiptcdlj  maat^    of    the   world  aince 

Ue  dale  of  ibe    Fenian  doatinion  and  Wen 

tka  Bightkat   engine  of  civiliEntion.     In  le- 

ewt  jeais.    the   rea^arclies  of  Cbevalier  Biin- 

aea,  of  Profeaaora  tVilion   and    Max    Mjller 

Bad  Mr.  Wheeler  aeem  to  prove  that   much 

'of  tke  earlier    hisior;    of    two   branohea   of 

t^ia  lace  are  embodied  in  the  Vendidad  of  the 

aacirat  Persians   and  preaent   ParMes  and    in 

the  Vrdas  of  the  Hindoos.     According  to  Dr. 

Hang,  the  opening  to  Ibe    Veudidud  or   Code 

of  tbe  Fire-wombippers  of  Iran,  daieafrom  the 

Bret  ancient   limes,  and  its  contents  are   the 

mainiBceiices  of  the  paaaage  of  the  old  Arians 

iaio  Indi^   on  Ibe    south,  and  into   Persia  on 

the  aoDlh  waat.  Mnjor  Cunningbam,  also,  in  his 

leuned  work  on  the  Bhitsa  Topea  (p.  16.)  uses 

the  term  Arian  in  allusion  lo  the  race  of  Arjyii, 

whose  eroigraiions  are  recorded  in  the  Zen'la 

Trata,  who,  atarting  from  Ericene  Vijo,  grailu- 

allj  spread  to  the  soath-eaft,  over  Aryys  vsrt'hs 

«r  Arjja-lesa,    (he   UDrtherii    plnins  of  India, 

and  to   tbe  •onlfa-weat,   over  Iran   or  Peraia : 

n  adda   ibat  the  Medea  are  called   Arioi  bj 

Ucrodoina.  Theoriginal  iiicaning  of  their  name 

ia  laid  Ic  have  been  equivalent  to  upper  noble. 

It  has  also,    howevrr,  been    euggeated  thflt  as 

tbe  Aiiuus   were  origiiiatty   onil  etseti'.iallj  an 
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Sea   ilnddfaa,  j  agriculfairal  and  tberefure  a  peaaant  raoe.  they 
naji  have  derived  their  name  from  their  plough, 
aud  words  relaliiig    to  agriculiure  are  found' 
in  aevanl  toMgaea.     In  Latin,  it  ia  Hratruai, 
frwaaro,  I  plouyh.  In  Eityplian  (in  Nerruan} 
Ar  ia  said  lo  mean  a  plough.     Id  Tamil  it  is 
Er  v,T,  in  Teluttu,  Araka  vSg    in  ^^auserit, 
ainnii    with  Nangala   or   Nangata,   it  is  alao 
culled  Uala  or  Hara  erp^  and  poasibly  tbeAriau 
Mco  may  have  obtained  their  name  from  this 
implement  of  huabiudry.     According  lo  ('b. 
EuMsen.    the  Arian  emigration    from  Sogd    to 
Bactria,  look  place  prim  to  B.  C,  5000,  consa- 
quentlj  before  the  time  of  Menes  ;  their  iiii- 
miitralion  into   (he  Indoa  country,  about  B, 
C.  4000  and  he  thiqks  tlie  opening  lo  the  Ven- 
didiid  describes  the  succeasion  uf  the  foundatiou 
of  the  fouriecii  kingdoms,   the  last  and  moat 
southern    of  which    waa   the  Istid  of  the  five 
rivers  (the  Punjab^.    According  lo  Chevalivr 
Buoaen,  in  Iha  same   way  that    political  tradi- 
tion represents  thst  of  thi:  Weatera  aborigines 
(the  Ham  ilea  and  Shemitea)  ao  does  the  Arian 
one  represent  that  of  ibeEaatern  tribe  in  tlie  pri- 
meval land.     The  vaat  climatic  change  wliicU 
look  place  in  the  noi  thern  couvtries  ia  attribut- 
ed in  the  Bible  lo  the  acLion  of  water.     lu  the 
other,  the  atidden  freeaing  up  of  rivera  ia    the 
cauae  aaaigord.     Boih  may  have  r<^tulted  from 
the  aame  c^uae,  Lhe  upheaving  of  the  land  by ', 
Toleanic  action,  elevating  portion*  and  depreee- 
iiig  into  baaiuB,  auoh  sa  tbe  Caapiiin  aea      Ten 
montha  of  winter  is  now  tbe  climate  of  Weal- 
em  Thibet,  I'amer  and  Belur,  at  the  pteienl 
day,  and  oorraaponds   with   that  of  tbe  Altai 
country,  and  tbe  district  east  of  the  Kaeu  Lang, 
the  paradise  of  the  Chinese.     Tbe  country  at 
the  aouroea  of  the  Oxua  and  Jaxartea,  there^re, 
ipposed  lo  be  the   moat  eastrrn  u.Qd   moal . 
northern    point  wliuice    th6    Arians  .  came. 
Wherever  the  Indiana  may  have  lised  ihejlffell- 
inii  placea  of    their  northrm   anoeatora,  the 
Ultaru  Kuril,  we  cannot  he  thinks,  venture  to 
place  the  primeval  seats  of  the  Ariana  anywhere 
hut  on  the  slopes  of  tbe  Belur  Tagh,  in  the  higli- 
land  orPamer.helweeutbe  40th  and  37tb  de^reea  ' 
of  N.  Utiiude,  and  66°  and  9J°of  lor.gitud''. 
On  this  weatern  alopa  of  the  Belur  Tag  and  the  . 
Uutta)[h(tUBTien-SlinngorCeleatial  Mouniaina 
of  the  Ghioeae)  llie  Haro-berezaiti  (.ilbordsh}  . 
's  likAwiae  to  be  luoked  for,  whicl'  ia  invoked  in 
be  Zendaviata,  as  the  principal  mountain  and  , 
the  prinievnl  source  of  the  waters.  At  the  present 
day,  the  uld  indigenous  inhalii'sntaof  that  dia- 
triot,  and  ueneratly  those  of  Klmagar,  Yarkand, 
Khoten,  Turfan,  and  the   adjiiaant  highlands,  . 
are  Tajiks  who  apeak  Peraian,   and  who  are  all 
agricutiHrista.     The   Turkomana  either    came 
after  theih  nnd  aetiled  at  a  later  period,  or  tUe 
they  are  aboriiiinea  whom  tlie  Ariant  found 

iheicOD^hisnoiutiClietaULi  lluuseu  hkeiriM, 

....  ,  ,  ^^ . 
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remark*  that  Ihe  opMiing  of  that  Mcand  code 
.   of  the  Vetididad,   ■■   eertsinly   oontain  ■  hu- 
lorical  trnditioii  of  the  Ariena,  •■  doei  th«  14th 
rhapter  of   Oenetis  a  hiatoricsl   aco<iunt  of  the 
eldest  tecardvd  wnr  between    MeMpotiitiu  and 
Canaan.     Tlie   Farnard   Is    divided   into    two 
Kreat  pnrts;  one   comprising   the    imraiiintion 
frdm  (bo  eastern   BQd  north   taatern   primeral 
cctuntries  to  Bactria,  in  contequence  of  a  naturni 
cattiatTaphe  and  climatic  chtmgea,  the  other  tli 
■uhafqiient    exten»ioO  of  the  Arian  dominiona 
through  E a atpm  Central  A tia,  which  terminated 
in  the  Punjab.     The  followin|ipBi«ag;e«ontains 
a  genuine  deaeription  of  the  eliOMte  of  the  pri- 
meral land  of  the  Ariaiis,  Iran'  Proper.     Thne 
IngromsnijBB  (Ahriman),'  t'hed^dW,  created  a 
nighty  aerpeiit,  antf  (now,  the  work  of  Dera — 
ten  montha  df  winter  are  there,  two  of  aommrr. 
The  roUoWing  ^aaajie,  which  it  omitted  in  the 
Huzuresh  or   Pehlevi   translation — and   which 
liassen    consldera  an    interpolation;!*   irrecon- 
cUeabla   with  the  above.     The    warm   weather 
lasts  aefen  mouths  and  winter  fire.   The  fathrra 
tffthe    Ariaha,  therefore,   originally   inhabited 
Trail  Proper,  the  land  of  Reaaantnese  and  they 
let^  it  only  in   consequence  of  ■    oonrulaion  of 
nature,   by  which  •  great  alteralion  in   the 
climate  waa   cauMif.     When   the   climate  was 
altered  by  aofne  Vast  diatnrbance  of  nature,  the 
Ariaoa  emij^rateil.  They  dtdnot  howerer  follow 
the   course   of  the  Oxus,    or  they   wontd  hare 
obme  in  the  first  instance  to  Bactria,   and  not 
to  Sogd.    Their  conrie,   tbcrefore  waa  more 
northerly.  Its  present  climate  it  precisely  what 
the  record  deecribe*  it  to  hare  been  when   the 
ohangea  produoed  by  the  above  commotion  took 
place,  it  hut  only  two  months  of  warm  weather. 
In  the  course  of  the  Ariana  after  their  ezpalaion 
from  rhe  primeral   country,  between    SogdiiiBa 
nod  the  Sutle],  Ihey  formed,  by  theoonquett  of 
fourteen   oountries,  as  mmy  kingdoms,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern   part  of  Central  Asia  and 
India  Proper,  in  the  country  of  the   Indus  and 
it*  confluents.     In   the  intervening   conotriea, 
tbey  paased  amongst  ihe  Tunnians  (Scythians 
and  Turoomans)  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  whom  tbey    found   in    India,  were 
lilcewite  Turanians.     The   main    direiAion    of 
these   travellers,    was   southnly,   and    on  tha 
Bontliem  bank   of  the  Caspian   ia  a  irroop,  the 
nutjeuaof  the  Arian  Hedi*.     Professor   Max' 
Muller  grvea,  as  foHowa,   the  sueeeaaive  Arian 
•eltUments  ; 

Sogdicma  in  Bamareaad,  formed  Ikt  Jirtt 
■  leUtnuHt  of  Ue  tlriant :  Sugbda,  afterward* 
spelled  Bugdia  and  commonly  Sugdiana,  is 
pre-emineiiily  the  country, ~-m  bring  the  home 
of  the  Fire-worshippcri.  It  ia  in  the  38th 
d'^CTe^af  latitude,  where  Jlara  Eanila  (Samar- 
cnnd)  is  sitnatrd,  n  paradisiacal  land,  fertilized 
liy  the  nver  Sojtd,  so  that  3o|rd  and  Paradise 
are  need  synonimously  bj  tba  )ater  writcn. 


Tb«  Vendidad  (ii.  versa  6)  says  it  waa  «eat«d 
as  the  teeond  best  of  the  regies*  and  counttiti. 
Tkt  trmo^  Mltlmt»i  uat  m  ifoM-«,  (Usrv, 
Uargiana.)  Thia  ia  Uargiana  (from  the  river 
Mai^Eus,)  nowMarghab  (Margua-water,)  tJUr* 
gush  in  the  cuneiform  insuriptions  ;  a  fruitful 
province  of  Khorassan  surrounded  by  ileieiti. 
In  tha  Beeord,  (iir.  verse  6  )  it  i*  described  u 
"  the  third  best  land,  the  mighty  and  pious 
Monru,  Harw.)  ....  Ahriman  created  tbue 
wars- and  marauding  tzpeditions." 

ITu  third  leWtMHU  mat  in  BoUdi  (Bae- 
tria.)  it  [iv.  .V.  7,)  ia  aUted  that  the  foftt 
beet  Und  was  the  fortunate  Bukhdi,  with  the 
krfty  banner  :  here  Ahriman  created  buzzin| 
inaecta  and  poiaooous  plants."  Bokhdi  is  cer* 
tainly  Bactria  (tbough  Bumpuf  had  doubts 
■bout  it,)  the  bind  of  the  Baclrians.  The  "  'sU 
phimes"  indioate  the  imperial  banner  (oealion- 
et)  also  by  Fiidousi,]  and  nttT,  cousequenllv, 
to  tiiQ  time  when  Bactria  waa  the  scat  o^enpire. 
Up  to  ibis  time  nothing  is  said  about  Me- 
dia, though  ebe  conquered  Babjlon  B.  U.  1234. 
Tteir  fonrlk  teUlenuitl  wai  iu  Jfiufi 
(N'orthem  Parthin.)  It  (v.  verie  8,  «qs  "  tb< 
/l/lk  beat  land  ia  Niaays ;  there  Abrimao  anted 
unbdief."  This  is  the  Hisaia  of  Ptolemy,  ftmoui 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  commonly  called  Niii, 
tlM  reno^^ed  district  of  Northern  Psrthii, 
bordering  ou  Hyrkauin  and  MaTgiana.  '  The  city 
of  NisEB  is  aitualed  on  the  Upper  Cms.  Tfai 
term  "  unbelief'  in  tha  record,  signifies  tbt 
apeetacyfrom  pnn  fira  worship.  Um,  theif 
fore,  tha  first  schism  takes  place. 

"  tkefiftittlUtmeHt  in  ^iiro;jt(AriaOHarojK 
is  Herst,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  dmI* 
Bubsequeiitly,  snd  the  Hariva  of  the  oaneifcno 
inecriptions.  Ita  nanie  has  Ho  ennnexion  *ilh 
the  Ariani,  but  comes  from  the  river  do* 
called  "  Heri,"  abounding  in  wiiter.  The  Greek _ 
district  Aria  comprisrs'the  la r^r  portion  si' 
Segestan,  and  forms  part  of  Southern  Khons- 
san.  In  the  Kecord  vi.  verse  9,)  iiii  mentioned 
that  the  fidh  best  land  was  Haroyu,  the  pauref 
out  of  water,  here  Ahiimnn  created  hail  and 
poverty." 

''  Tietixti  KttUment  in  Fekenta  (Scplaa.) 
This  country  is  the  home  of  Busium.     Uusbak 
is  the  capital  of  Srgestan-     To  the  south  eait 
of  it  is  the  land  of  the  Parikani  known  to 
the  ancienta  as   a  part  of  the   Saken  country 
[Saknateue.)     The  greater  part  of  it  is  now  a   ' 
desert,  but  it  was  once  cultivated.     Here  igsiu  ^ 
the  words  of  ihe  Kecord,  there  msy  be  sllu- 
in  to  a  schism,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be    ' 
3  KcoKd  hittorieal  one.    The  Record  run*  i 
(vii.  verse  10.)    •'  Vekereta,  in  which  Duib»U  ' 
is  situate  ;  there  Ahriman  crested  the  l^iiii  U 
Khuatbaiti."  [Hi^od,  in.  S4  Coup  Ritler,  viU.    i 

I.)  Recent  travellers  hive  also  found  nomadic 
tribes  between  Media  slid  Qedrosii,  who  so^ 
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ikippcd  iba  Pui  (Fairiw,)  -but  wen  fire>wor- 
ikippcnako. 

»  TktKBtntk  teltlmetU  m  Urva  (OabuIO  Tbe 
ImnI  tlluilM  lo  (la  viii.  verte  11.)  Urva, 
pnred  b;  Haug  to  bo  Cabul,  tbe  iJ«ulil;  of 
■hid  vu  previoLidy  anknoirn. 

"  Tir  «^ia  uUlewu^t  in  Khneuta  (Cmida- 
kt)(ii.Knel2.}  '' Khuenln,  vhere  Vehrk».s 
UHliuled."  Accordiiigto  Uaug,by  tins  country, 
Cudiliir  is  to  be  undentDod  :  Vehrkana  can- 
Mi  b«  Hjrcaiiw,  «•  is  kE'aerelly  •apposed,  but 
Hlkdtj  DOIT  calleil  Urgliandab,  situated  iu 
Gudiluir.  Tbe  curae  of  Ahriman  wat  pcedenis- 
In,  i  VIM  kuDwn  butoricaUy  to  be  uu-Aiion 
■dTuNnian. 

"  m  tiMtk  leillenuBt  ia  ffaraguaiU  (Ara- 
dkeu,)  (k.  Tene  13.  (HaraqiuiiA,  denomiaat- 
d  ik  foilunite  ;  tlie  Harauwatia  of  the  cuiiti- 
Im  tueriptioD*  ;  the  AracliOiia  of  the  uluMtai, 
Tk  mk  of  AhritDao  hrre  wb«  the  buijiuj;  of 
tkdnd.  Anotber  apoetacjr  ttiercfore  hout  tbe 
ImUtb. 

"  fit  UMa  teUlement  m  Htttunt  (district  of 
Sdniud,)  (li.  verse  U.)  "  Hctuiiiat,  ibe 
idihr.  the  splendid,"  is  tlie  valiey  of  tlie  pre< 
at  Uelnunil,  tbe  Etymander  of  Uie  clnasioa. 
Tbcnucbief  iuflictetl  here  by  Ahrianan  was  the 
atltoneij. 

"  Tit  tlnatk  utiUnunl  U  Ragka  (Xortbrm 
)Wii.)  (lii.  verM!  16)  "  Bxgha  wJili  the 
Ikntnen  is  doubtleai  tbe  Sliagt»  of  Sirabo 
lad  fuknj,  Ibe  greatest  city  iii  Media,"  south 
ti  Tikenn.  This  nortb-esateru  portion  of 
Htdii  inrhides  tbe  fiHSses  of  the  Caspian.  Tiie 
r*wwai  of  these  passes  was  a  proleotion  (o 
ikoUwf  AriiDs,  artil  it  the  same  time  the  key 
k  Ike  ■bale  of  Ui-dia,  and  tiieri-f.re  I'ersia. 
IW  toirirt  is  called  also  Choaoa  iQiran.) 
Uiiws  citiblished  hrre  unbelief  ia  the  spiri- 
WnpRucyofZaMtbustrri — flnutlierscliism, 
AiiBrausuotber  poiiiou  of  aucieut  Ariaa 

"fi'tm^A  teltUmeiU  m  Kakkra  (IChoraa- 

9  (liii.  verae    IT.)     KakUra   is  hcbi  by 

•ntlsMlLatten  to  be  ibe  ilistrict    of  Kill- 

MBCstiened  in  Firdousi.     Hang   identifiea 

4  ■iu  the  eitiea  of  Karkb  in  Kbonusan.    Tbe 

fi&ntb]!  Aliriman  here  was  the  buroiiiK 

i  Iks  drad.    Tbia    was   ther'-forfl  ao    illeital 

>>«,l^e  the.  sin  of  the  ArachoaiBBs,  who 

1*0  profane   as  to  bwy  tbeir  dead.     All 

■  ia^ies  the  orgMiiistioii  of  a  hiernTchicBl 

■*V  in  Sogd  and  Baclria,  sltbouiili  not  ■ 


,  *■  Tit  Oirttt-li  mltUiunl  w   Varata  (Glii- 

■4(w.  *ene  IS  ■)  "  Varena  with  the  four  cor- 

^i*  Hsttir  has  shown    to  be   Gbilan.     Tbe 

Mef  AhiimaB  was  irregular   qietistriiation. 

*  Tkt  foarlteMlk   »eUUmt»t   m»*  i«  Hapt» 

^JuPunjsb).  (vi.  we  19)     The  Land  of 

■>  B;tea  Uiodns,  that  is,  tbe  eonntn  between 

■  bdosiad  SuUcj.    In  Ibe  Tedas  ibe  coun- 
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ti7  of  the  Five  Bivera  is  also  sailed  tbe  Land 
«f  the  Seven  riven.  The  traditional  Greek 
names  also  are  seven.  The  Indus  and  the 
Sullq  are  each  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
arms,  which,  iu  their  earlier  course  were  inde- 
pendent. Aocordiug  to  this  view  it  etaoda 
tiius  : 

1.  Kopb,n  (KuUU)  li,„j„,. 

Sj.  Indus,  Upper  ) 

3.  Hydaspes  (BiilsspesJ  II.  Hydaspes. 

4.  Akesinea  lA>ikiii)  HI.  Akesiuea. 

'•  "TS;^'!'"""''"*}  "■  «"h"i". 

6.  Hypbaaii  (Vipnsa)  i 

7.  Saranices  (Upper  Satsdru,^  V.  Hyphasia. 

Smlej,  Gbera)  ) 

"  fiui  it  is  not,  he  says,  only  unnecessary  t« 
suppose,  aaBilter  does,  thai  tbe  country  extend- 
ed aa  far  as  theSarusvati,  but  such  a  snppqsition 
would  be  at  variance  with  history.  It  is  now 
NSocrtiiiDed  frum  the  Vedas  that  the  Ariana 
passed  tbe  Butl'j.  at  a  very  late  period,  and 
seltbid  in  what  is  now  ludia.  It  wns  not  till 
their  fourteenlb  settlement  alter  the  emigratioa 
from  tbe  primiiive  country  in  tbe  north,  that 
they  passed  the  Uiodu-Kuaii  and  the  Indus. 
The  previous  resting  pUcra  form  tm  unbroken 
cfaain  of  the  priiDiii^e  abodes  of  the  Ariana 
(the  Free  or  the  Lnnd  owiters).  The  last  link 
in  those  earlier  setllementa  is  the  Uud  at  iba 
Afghans,  on  the  vcatem  slope  of  the  Hindu- 
Kusb.  Lowrr  down  to  the  westward  tbeiw 
is  but  one  actilement  ueces^ary  to  aecure 
tbeir  previous  possctaioaa,  nstoeli,  tbe  two 
districts  of  Ghilun  and  Maaandaran,  with 
tbe  passes  of  ib"  Caspian.  Tiiis  settlement 
more  to  the  north-west  (Ghilsa  and  HasHU^ 
darsn)  forms  Iberefore  also  a  connected  |;roup. 
PuiiiDii  these  two  groups  together,  we  shall 
lind  that  there  is  no  one  single  fenile  district 
in  the  whole  of  b^stern  Central  Asia  of  wbicb. 
he  A'iaii  rarea  did  nut  possess  themselves,, 
cicept  Soulhera  Uedia  and  all  Fi<rsiat8H  at 
Penis.  Now  aa  bisLory  eibibits  the  Ariai^ 
race,  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Hed:^ 
but  as  dominant  only  iu  Persia,  it  follows  that 
Gbilan  and  UasHndaran  formed  tbe  uucleus  of 
these  ancient  possessions  which  afterwards  be- 
cKine  BO  iut'ortsnt  and  celebrated.  There  can- 
not thereloie  be  a  more  unfortunate  theory 
Uian  the  one  which  mnkes  Persia  the  oridioal 
seat  of  Zoroaster  and  his  doctrine.  Histoiy  aa 
well  as  personal  observations  st  the  present 
time,  supply  uaequivucul  evidence  of  the  Irai 
uijin  bavJnit  beeti  the  popular  language  in  alt 
tliese dislricta.  The  names  in  ihe  Vendidad 
moreover,  when  compared  "ith  Sanskrit,  tura 
out  to  be  n-KuIsr  ancient  formatiuiu,  altbouglf 
like  the  old  Bactrian  formatiooa,  «a  pre^ 
served  in  India,  ihey  have  beea  gradually 
weakened  down.     We  know,    lastly,  from  tbo 

iiiptioiu  of  the  A^bamenidie,  wveral  of 
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them,  which  have  becoma  hialoriBal  and  geo- 
grapliicAl  designatioDB  at  k  lat«r  period.  It  is 
impotsible  under  ihew  eiieumtiiLiieei,  to  tou- 
ii<ler  the  Venduldd  ■■  ■  modern  fiction,  or  u  ■ 
fngmrnt  of  eome  geoxraphiMl  cumpeniliuin. 
The  Ttiot  or  their  having  iiuldeDlir  retraced  ibeir 
etepB  from  tiiis  Bouttk-west,  and  formetl  n  «on- 
nected  nonh-eAttrri)  f^roBp  ■bout  tbo  Caapioii 
Ses,  would  be  iiiexplictble,  lupposinir  it  to  be 
a  fieiioo- (Bu»ir»'t  Egfpt't  Piaaii»  Vituerfil 
BitlOTf  :  /roim  p.  iGi  to  467  ) 

lo  Indin  the  term  Arin,  aa  ■  national  name, 
fell  iiiio  oblivinn  in  later  times,  ard  was  pre- 
served oiil;  in  tlie  term  Aryavarta,  the  abode  of 
the  Aryaus.  But  it  wu  more  rHilhfully  pn- 
•erved  by  tbe  Zara>etriaDs  who  migrated  from 
India  to  the  nonh'ivfit,  and  whose  religion  1m* 
b^eii  preserved  to  us  in  tbe  Zendaveala,  tbou);h 
in  frBKinenta  only.  Now  Ainia  in  und  means 
vtDenblr,  wad  ii  at  tite  same  time  the  name  of 
tbe  people.  In  the  first  cliapter  of  the  Vcndi- 
darl,  where  Aliuramnzda  explains  to  Zarathuttra 
the  order  in  wbicli  he  oreaie.l  the  earth,  sixitMii 
countries  are  mentioned,  each  when  created  by 
Ahiiramscda,  being  pfire  sod  perfect ;  but  each 
being  tainted  in  turn  by  An^o-mainyus  or 
Ahri-niRi),  "Saw  tlie  first  of  these  oountries  is 
culled  Airyaiiem  viejo, — Arianam  umen,  the 
Arjnn  st-ed,  and  its  pusition  must  have  been  as 
ht  east  as  the  westerc  ilopet  of  the  Belur  'IsK 
and  Mustag,  near  the  fourcea  of  the  Oku*  and 
Taxarte*  the  hifthett  elevation  oF  Central  Asia. 
From  this  country,  which  is  cxUed  their  seed, 
the  Arians  advanced  lowardi  the  anuth  and 
west,  and  in  the  Zendavrsta  the  arholn  ex- 
tent of  country  occupied  by  the  Aryaai  ia  like- 
wise called  Airys.  A  line  drawn  from  Itidia 
alonft  the  Paropainitus  and  Caucniua  Indious 
ra  tlie  enat,  folloning  in  the  north  iba  direclLoii 
between  the  Oxus  and  Yaxirlet,  then  running 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  lo  aa  to  include  Uyr- 
eania  and  fiagha,  then  turning  souih-east  on 
the  borders  of  Nisaea,  Ana  ^i  e.  Hana^  and 
the  countriei  washed  by  the  £tymnndrua  and 
Amchotut,  would  indionle  the  (teneral  horicon 
of  the  ZoroBstrian  world.  It  would  be  wliut  is 
enllud  in  tbe  fourth  carde  ofthe  yHshtofHilhra. 
"  the  whole  space  of  Aria,"  titpem  auyd- 
Htj/anem  (totum  Arise  situm.J  Opposed  to  the 
Arian  we  find  in  ihe  senLlaveiia  the  non- 
Arian  countries  (aunirj-fto  dnin-havo,)  and  traces 
of  this  name  are  found  in  the  Avapmxai  ■  people 
and  towu  on  the  frontier*  of  Hvrcania. 
Greek  geographer*  use  tbe  uome  of  Aria^a  in 
t  wider  sense  efen  than  the  Eendavrsta.  All 
the.country  between  the  Indisn  Ocean  in  the 
■outh  and  tlie  Indus  in  the  east,  it>e  Hindu- 
knsb  aod  Faropamisua  in  the  norih,  tlie  Cai- 
tndn  gntea,  Karamania,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Frntinn  gulf  ill  the  vest,  is  included  by  Btralio 
^XV.  2)  under  the  name  of  Ariann,  and  Bnctria 
ia  tbQB  called  by   faim  "  the  orcameiil  of  the 
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whole  of  Ariana."     As  Ibe  Zoroaitrian  n 
spread  weitWHrd,  Pcraia,   ]£tym. 

all    claiined    for    thtmBFlves   t   . „ 

Hrllaiiioua,  who  wrote  Itelore  Herodotn*,  M 
of  Aril  as  a  name  i>f  Persia.  Heradotus(VIt,1 
attests  thHt  tbe  Meoians  called  tbenBcli  ' 
end  even  for  Alropatene,  the  northern 
part  ot  Media,  the  nnme  of  Arianh, 
has  bern  preamed  by  Slephanus  Bymul 
Mann  spenking  of  the  Palsv^  tribe  of  Ki ' 
who  had  ne};lecteil  10  reverence  bralimsni 
thani  Daaya,  whether  Ihey  speak  the  Isit; 
of  the  MIech-cha  or  that  of  the  Ar>a, 
people  to  whom  he  there  alhule*  eeem 
been  Mede*  occopyinff  tbe  valley  of  the  II 
A*  to  KlymaiB  its  name  had  been  derivei! 
A'Uma,  a  inpposed  corruption  of  Airj 
'1  he  Persians,  Idedians,  Bactrians,  and  Bo^ 
all  S|>oke,  aa  late  as  the  time  o(  Strabo. 
ihe  same  lBnguRge,and  we  mav  welt  undn 
thrrefore,  that  they  ahould  have  claimed 
ihemselves  one  common  name,  in  oppotiii 
the  hoBtlle  tribe*  of  Tnran.  (MuUei'i.  Im 
p.fro»  226  to  229.)  And  when,  alter 
of  foreign  inTsaion  and  occupation,  PEnii 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassaniani 
a  national  kingdom,  we  find  the  new  nal 
kings,  the  worahippera  of  Masdanei, 
ihemieWes,  in  the  inscriptiona  dedpht 
De  Sai-y,  "  Kinxs  of  the  Aryan  and  an 
raoee,"  in  Pehlevi,  Ira»  va  Anira*  :  in 
ApuiHw  Koi  Avofutyttr — .{^UulUf'i  Ite 
p.  SIB.) 

West  of  Armenia,  on  Ibe  beirders  ol 
Caspian  Sea,  we  find  the  ancient  name  o 
iania.  Tbe  Armenians  call  the  Alba 
tighovan,  and  as  j'Ain  Armenian  stands  foi 
or  t,  it  has  bet-n  conjeoiured  by  Rori,  tl 
Agkofu  alao  the  name  of  Aria  is  cocti 
This  aeeraa  doubtful.  But  in  the  Tallry) 
Caucasus  we  meet  with  an  Arian  race  fp» 
an  Aryan  languHge,  the  Oaof  Otttki,  ***■ 
call  thetnselves  Iron,  IMnUtr'i  lit 
p.  230]  BrieBy,  to  rerapitnale.  the  i 
according  to  Bunten  (iv.  487)  emip 
out  of  the  country  of  the  source*  of  the 
OtAo*)  and  JaKRites,  B  C-  ll.OOOtolC 
(and  <iv,  491,)  sbout  B.  C.  7,250  to  V 
the  Arians  separated  into  Kelii,  An«t 
Irenians,  Greek*,  Slaves  and  Germsni. 
cording  to  Bunaen  (iii.  b8i)  tbe  separatit 
the  Arians  waa  prior  to  their  leaving  Si^d. 
emi)tration  from  S^gd  to  Ractris,  afie 
separation,  took  place  B  C.  5,000,  Donte^ 
ly  before  tbe  time  of  Menea.  Tbe  m* 
tran  into  the  Indua  country  abont  h-C. 
and  Zoroattera  tefoim  in  Bsdris  abou 
time  of  Ifrnea  or  half  a  centiir>'  later' 
sen  iii,  564)  and  he  is  of  opiiion  (hat 
6,000  to  4,1.00  iho  ArisHB  formed  Hw*' 
di'm*  iu  Central  Ks\»,  e>  far  t%  Nn' 
O 


)H^  Cibal  ind  GaBditiar.    B.   G. 
lawgnleiJ  into  tbe  Indtis  counlrv. 

V  ibrir  kutor;  while  residini;  in  the  Fun-  | 

j/Lm  mM  MKTch    the  Veda*     which   fur-  i 

S  uck  iufoniiiition   ref(>riiir§;   the    ori|[in 

■Islj  Kile  of  the  ram  who  are  now  colled 

Jlfc   Tbe  people  among   whom  the  Vedet 

^HMpoml,  had  evidently  patted  tbe  no- 

~*"'  '     ■"      '    '    lo   inouey,  and  their 

,   horaei',  rberp,  (lonts 

HIWdNs,  and  tbe  cow  was  the  medium  of 

""     Bj  the  Big-Veda  (»i.l.    J,  p.    IBS  = 

'l^pp.  187  and   125  ;   and    vol,    S,   pp. 

Tii,U6  ahd  453,)  it  it  evideni  thai  tbe 

ikn  not  rererrncfd  ^nd  that  the   race 

besc  hjinn',  were  a  cow-tilling 

tiliDjr,  ipirit'driiikitig  penplr.     Cow- 

n*  i  irest  criTTc.    Weliiid  men  (ion  in 

fnas  o[  cilies  of  cominerce,   merchants, 

reaponi  of  wood  and  iron,af  cbariots, 

trtTellera  and  inn*  for  their  accom- 

uil  even  of  the  vicra  of  a  primitive 

'  Tbrjhad  road i  and  ferrin ;  bollock 

nggont ;  thej  had  carriages  andwxr 

drawn  by  hortei,  and  \he  CMrtiage  was 

rfvood  with  bnia  wheel*  nod  iron  rims 

fdlu*.    it  bad    aenls  and   awtiin^s,  was 

and  son) clime*   inlaid    with    fiold. 

Muller,  Vol   1,  pages  94  and  175  : 

tlippL  ST  and  tfi60     iron  and  steel  were 

far  Ibm  i«  iiMnlion  of  iron  armour,  of 

tipped  with  steel,  and  Foraa  nave  Ibiity 

'  Hed  lo    Alexander.     'I  hey   had   « 

■be  ft»  i  had  halla  of  justice  and 

.    .     of  sacrifice,  but  apparent- 

4m  ta^M  or  images.  Women  held  a  high 
wMfMti.  'Ihe  Rishi  and  hi*  wife,  eon- 
^iMi^Hlieims,  go  together  to  the  >acri- 
!H*'pnHiee  austrrilicfl  together.  Luvrly 
f»  in  a  pioeession,  and  grown  up 
■nuin  wrilhout  reproach  in  their 
MO  But  we  read  of  drunkennns, 
.  (Vol.  2,  p,  1 2)  cheating,  gambling, 
>g(^chihlren,  thieves,  coHHeznna  and 
K^ksliivat,  an  ilhtstrious  Bithi  mar' 
Mtm  St  once  \YtA.  2,  p,  17),  ami 
st«mi  to  have  prevailed  for  in  ar 
..  K4k«hivBt  saya,  "  Aswint,  your  «d 
t  <V>ne*]  bon  tbe  car,  wbicli  you  had 
~il,  (fint)  to  the  goal,  for  Ihe  laVe  of 
.  (ad  the  damac),  who  wai  the  piize, 
tlnowfb  affection  to  }ou  and  srkuow- 
inut  (bM*batiHsbip)  asving,  you  are  my 
(To),  1,  f.312).—Caieu/ta  Beritm,  1859. 
■WVMleT  saya  that  tbe  worship  of  the 
a  the  line*  of  tbeic  approaching  tbe 
•Mss  {to  have  bi-en  simple,  patriarchs!, 
'  by  the  faiberof  tbe  fiimily  :  tobsve 
Ntsiiip  of  fire,  and  aubK<)uently  lliey 
id  tlw  rcrtb,  iky,  food,  wine,  mouths, 
hj,  night,  and  dawn. — Hitt.  o/  JudU. 
fN  lb«  Ari«a  binduf,  tbe  sapri&eB  of  « 
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4(000  jhone,  the  Aawsmed'ha,  seems  to  ban  beea 

practised  in  their  religious  rites.  There  are  two 

hjmiiS  in  the  Big  Veda,  describing  the  rite, 

and  which  leave  no  doubt,  that  in  the  earlj 

igion  of  the  race,  this  sacrifice,  as  a  burnt 

offering   to   the   gods,    was   hud  recnurte   to. 

It  we*  even  then,  however,  falling  into  diiuae, 

id  was  eiitiing  as  a   relic  of   an   aoteve'lic 

periiid,    imported   from    snme   foreign  region, 

possibly  from  Scytiiia,  where  siiimal   victim*, 

specially  horse*,  were  oomm on ly  Mcri fifed. 

Aud  in  itill  lalv  tiroes,  the   Aswamed'ha  con- 

certnin    ceremonies   ending    in    Ihe 

liberation  of  the  hor*e,  as  throughout  Southern 

is  still  practised  wiih  a  bull  or  oow,  many 

of  which  are  met  with  in  every  villsge,  freed  or 

let  loose  ill  the  name  of  Siva  or  Viahnu, 

At  present,  in  India,  the  native  Arian  races 
hold  10  tbe  three  grent  religions,  buddhism,  bia- 
manjsra,  and  Eoro^ttriiinism,  and  the  foUowtis 
of  the  Jain  belief  are  all  of  this  race,  many  of 
whom  also,  in  Cashmere,  Aff<<hanislan  and 
Rxjpntsna  have  become  maliomedans.  Amoniist 
'  in  races  who  wrnt  to  li  e  noKh- 
west,  there  arx  no  ground*  for  the  belief  that 
the  Saxon*  continued  lo  offer  human  sacri- 
fices afier  their  settlefflrnl  in  Great  Britain, 
bnt  in  their  own  Innd  tbe  immolstion  of  cop- 
tive*  in  honour  of  their  gods  was  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  Rieat  lemple  Bt  Up'sal,  in 
Sweden,  sppear*  to  hare  been  especislly  dediciit- 
O'lin,  Thor  and  Free.  It*  periodical 
festivals  were  accompanied  by  dilTerent  degrees 
of  conviviality  and  licence,  in  which  human 
sacrifices  were  rarely  Wfinting,  viiriett  in  their 
number  and  value  by  the  supposed  exigency. 
In  some  eoses  even  ro;a1  blood  was  selected 
that  tbe  imngiuetl  sn^er  ofthegoda  might  be 
Bppraied.  In  Scandinavia,  the  snthority  of 
the  priest  waa  much  ^resier  thnn  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  amoni  ihe  Anglo-Saxon*. 
Ji  was  his  word  ofttm,  which  d«icnnined  where 
th*  nreded  victims  should  be  fimnd.  It  w** 
hh  hand  that  inflicted  the  wound,  fl>id  his 
voice  which  isid,  "  I  send  ihee  to  Odin,"  die- 
elaring  the  object  of  the  ssorifiDe  to  be  that 
the  gods  mifiht  be  propitiated,  thai  there 
might  be  a  fruitful  aenson  or  a  ■uoi'essfiil  war. 
The  tendency  of  the  Arian  rai-e  is  to  Form  na- 
tional and  p'lliiicsl  oommunities,  marry  one 
wile;  and  worship  one  euprrme  and  spirilnal 
deity.  The  Turanian  tendency  i*  to  bsvc  little 
naiural  or  politionl  ooheiion — marry  one  or 
more  wives,  without  much  sentiment,  to  wor- 
ship tiods  and  heroea  without  much  idea  of  a 
spiritual  existence,  beyond  that  implied  in  the 
noiion  of  ghosts  ami  devils,—  Whetttr'i  But 
of  India,  pS.  Btaiuit'i  Egypt,  Vol.  Hi.  pp. 
199  lo  601  end  Vol.  k>.  pp.  40to'56l.  Prof. 
Mat  UuUtr'i  Ltrtum,  pp  69  106  ;  201.  Cat- 
en/la  HrvUw  1859,  Minbitrgh  Rmew,  Sra 
Aria,   Andhn,    Alwrigincs,   Oreeic*  of   A«ta  : 
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Hkleohif,  tail*,  pp  310,  313,  3S3  :  Hiadn,  I 
K*but,  pp.  436,  437,  435, 438  :  Kurava,  Abori- 
gine^ of  Southern  India,  Sinserit;  Intcriptioiil, 
pp.  S7i:  371,  Panilavn,  Siidrn,  Sakya  Muni, 
Matiabiirita,  Ssra«Tati,  Turk,  Yndu,  Ysvhdb. 

AB[\NA,  (Imn)  tbe  geDeml  iiaroe  for  the  j 
country  east  of  Pertia  and  Uedia,  Ma  far  aa  tUe 
!lndu».  See  Ariit.  Grecica  of  Asia.  Irani- 
Kabul,  p.  433,  437. 

ABIANAUAl^HAFASA,  auppoted  lobe 
an  Arian  teiriiory  near  Kabul  and  tha  Paro- 
ptmiaua.     See  Kabul,  p.  439, 

ARIAN  C0OP.iNO,  a  lown  in  llie  toiith  of 
prninaular  India,  in  loDj^.  79°  64'  £.  aud  lat, 
11"  36'  N. 

ABIAM  HlVDUd,  See  Hiudoo.  tD(lia,p. 
81*.     SKCrifice.     Iran. 

ABIAN  LANGUAClEj,  See  Aria.  India, 
p.  311. 

AKfA.V  UiOBATION,  See  India,  p.  309. 

ASIAN  PALI,  the  Arian  language  in  a  tran- 
aitive  ttate  from  the  old  Arimi  tongue. 

ARIA  fALU^S,  of  thfl  ancienia,  ia  a  lake 
formed  by  the  socuroulaiion  of  ihe  warera  of 
the  Helmiind  at  the  aoutlieio  extremity  of  iia 
boune  and  called  the  Ixke  of  Z'^rrah  by  £uru- 
ppana.  Thia  ii  a  eontraotiun  of  Zarreuj,  the 
Hrcicnt  cnpital,  and  tliia  again  repreieiita  «he 
Zarangior  DrHnfiiofihe  Gmlu.  In  old  Fenian 
books  it  is  cxIUd  "  Diiria-Becii  or  little  Sea," 
Ibe  preient  inhnblinnls  of  Seidtnii  call  it  Ue- 
shila-i  BuBtum,  olto  MeshiU-i  Seiitan.  Ueahila 
merely  mrana,  in  Arnbii',  a  inuildy  awamp.  The 
ordinary  name  of  the  lake  is  HflmAn  or  the  es- 
^fintti.—Ed.  Ferritr'i  Jo»ra.  See  Uelmaud,  p. 
428-9. 

ARIARATHES  OF  CAPPIDOCIA,  iaeup- 
poaeil  to  hnve  killed  Araaera  I,  B.  0.  254>250, 
the  firat  of  the  Araacidau  kinga. 

ABtABlUa,  a  aatrap  of  Phrygia,  whoae  eon 
SryLhraa  waa  banislieil  by  Daiiua  lo  Kiahm 
latund.  Nearrhua  wna  told  that  Krythraa  gave 
hia  name  to  tbe  a<^j(»iiing  ae*. 

ARIA  VARTA,  the  land  of  the  Arian*  in 
IndiH,     Bee  Hindoo.     India,  pp.  303-9. 

AElA  TELA.  MiLXiL.  {S^rtnCQJaj|g,3 
Cleome  viBPoaa  :  also  Polaiieaia  felina,  D.  C. 

ABID^US,  brother  of  Alexander  the  Qreat. 
He  did  not  succeed  to  Alezandet'a  kingdom. 

.  ASmU£tJU,T£LLIK.OOD-PASHA-NUM. 
Tam.  -  Araenic. 

yllUETI  PAKDOO.  TXL.  Veil*  Kai.  Tab, 
•PlaHlaini. 

Sulphorb  Add.     See  Ark. 

ABlKEoaAKIlLCtrU.  cf^-l.uSltM.  Pai- 
palura  acTobicuIatnui,  L. 


tttfitn.     TzL.     Paapalun 


AtllKELU. 
frumentaceum. 

ARIKOIA,  ear*tj.  TsL.  Poifiea  Boi- 
barghii,  D.  <?.— Combretnm  decandrum,  A*  iL 
232. 

ABIUEDAUU— S.  »d-t»if«B.  Vacbellia 
fameainna,  If.  66> 

ABIES.    Tbe  Tauric  and  Hydra  foei.  i  " 


which  JaauQ  had  to  cunteod  before  he  oblHiaed 
the  fleece  of  Ariet,  are  tlie  qymliola  of  tbe  Bun- 
god,  both  of  ibe  Gangea  a>id  the  Mite ;  thia 
lable  hai  occupied  alinoat  every  pen  of  Anti- 
quity, but  ia  clearly  utrouomical,  aa  the  namaa 
alone  of  tlie  Arffha-yaX'i,  aous  of  ApoUo,  Man, 
Mercari/,  Soi,  Areut  or  Argu,  Jupiter,  Bacehnf, 
i:e.  eufficteiitly  tettify,  whoae  royage  ia  entir^f 
celeaiiaL     TocCi  Hqjaitian,  Vol.  1.  p  601. 

ABIOiBUM,  a  town  near  the  Urritorj  of  tke 
Siub  PuBh  Kxtliri.  at  whi<:h  tbe  Grwka  iu  tbrir 
adfaiice  on  India  eatablished  a  military  ookMf . 
Sag  Kaffir. 

AUIL,  or  AHRB  NODDY,  nua  hmt  Sikri 
in  UudaoD. 

AKIL  BAHGANGA.  a  eDill  river  near 
BareiJIy. 

AKIM,  a   town  in   India  in  long.  83°  SL' 
.  and  Lat.  2U°  3D'  N. 

AULHATHEA:  between  Bamleh  and  Ol 
faill-coiiiiti;,  a  diatanoe  of  about  eiiiht  mils^ll 
the  rollini^  plain  of  Arimathea.  Thia  aiid.V" 
greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Bharoit,  is  out  jl 
tlie  richeat  dittricta  iu   tlie  world.    'Itio  aofl^ 

dark  brown  loam,  aad,  without  manure,  | 
ducea  annually  auperb  crap*  of  wheat  «nd  k 
key  —Tagliit't  Saraetn,  p^Jii. 

ARUtKB)  a  river  mar  Jt-y pore-  * 

ARIMGHE.     It.  Herringa. 

ARirO,  a  town  in  Ceylon  in  long.  80°  I 
E.  and  lat.  8°  30'  N.  i'earl  ojetera  are  fivM 
up  on  the  hanks  near  it.     See  Pearls.  | 

AK16HTA  NE.V11  waa  iha  near  kinsioa^i) 
Krishna,  they  being  the  Bona  of  Biiadea  i 
Srimudrj,tbe  elueataiidyaiin^eat  o(  teii  brol. 
of  the  Yadu  rnce.  These  were  of  iodu  or  Cb*i 
origin,  and  auppoaed  to  have  been  bud  c! 
polynndriats. 

ARISHTA    PHBNILA.   Siiiy.    Sapi 
emarginatna.     Sosp  iiutt. 

ARISHTA  F  Bbn-g  F  AzadiraehU  Inditai,^ 

ABISI.  Tah.  jiAfI  bmked  gmin  of  C 
aaliva.-^Zi'n,  Rice. 

ARIS^MA,  a  ganua  of  tlie  Araona  or  j4 
tribe  t>(  ptants,  A.  gracda  it  raeniioned  bytfl 
Honigberfter  (p.  S34)  as  oeouTringabundM^ 
in  the  HimaUysB,  on  the  aoutb  aide  of  I  ~ 
Punjal  from  ihetop  to  the  bottom' Itajuiooll 
acrid,  the  roota  are  considered  fay  Ijw  UakI" 
to  been  ekceHent  remedy  againat  every  dett__,^ 
lioit  of  animal  pAvta-  A.  .i)nit|»ctivm  nrai 


iRBrOI>0GIIU  IHDIC'A. 
t^kjEIn  we  iatnduoed  plant*. — Btauf.  p. 

iimiDA  SBTACEA.  Zum.  Broom  gnu*. 

laiSrOLOCtllA.  «{[«>»■  ofihe  biTthwort 
Ik  flf  *hieb  Bfixborgli  menliona  four  ape- 
mM  Voigt  MBocs  eleven  ni  firowiag   in 

a  A.  Muminatn  growing  in  man;   pieces 
Intal  n  a  Sowensg  plan),  for  iia  large, 
Upwilti  pnrple  flavBra.     A.    AoguiutU  : 
^■Uiti :  labioM ;  cjinbi''er«,   olamatitis  : 
MB:  aad  bnzilKuia  are  iolrodtMsed  planti. 
■  inlaliidiii  Loiqfa  and  &■  BotuQ^a  natiaea 
jtf  .He  rnth  of    Europr.   and    Ksihmir   are 
■■1*  tbe  mediciue   liauis  of  labia,  under 
of  ZiTtutumJ  tMWed  [Pen.  ^tiras,long} 
iif\Peri.fir(',rouiid,)  with 
as  ihe  Greek  Maine.      XlierooUof 
m  given  by  tbe  Hakeeras,  in  diseaaea 
nmb,  nlceis  and  affectioai  of  Ihe  gums  : 
n  iicb,  leprosy,   for  drjing  up  lorea, 
'Ua  and    inleatiital  worma,  also   for 
_  ibe  renal  and  menaUual  tecretioDa. 
kaip,Zurawand-tuweel,Ar.  Pers.  occurs 
|tPlilii^  twialed  piaca*,  the  aiu  of  a  finger, 
Wiaatij  ta*tcle8s. — 0' Shavgkneuf,  p.  568. 
i»AU$IOLOCUIA.  &AOCATA.    In  Sikkim, 
Mifriler  of  tbe  Tcata,  are  naity  fius  planta, 
'  '  III.  Hooker  aspecially   noticed  the  Aristo- 
11  MMata,  wfaieli    cliartbs  the   Lo ft ieat  trees, 
■liU  carious  piloher-shaped  flowers  near 
yeiid  aal;  :  its  leaves  are  said  to  be  good 
MfKt^)t.-Hooiir,  Vol  I[.  p,  7. 
PSIOLOCmA  BKACTIJkTA.      nth. 
dia.ltD. 
■J*h  _    ...DKKfl.     AddatinapaM    ...     Tam. 

WMM-.     Qididegadda 

■■•Ula    ...    Bica.        Punigo  pallay...  Tml. 
Qadida  gsdapara...      h 

QardiGayapn  ...  TnLU. 
tjA^  nth  a  peniilcnl  naunBOUtly   bittei 
^^^:  pni  on  euUivated  ground  on   the  Co* 
mut ;  two  of  the  leaves  bruised  with 
K  ^iven  as  a  reiaedy  in  diarrhcea 
;  aa   iafnaioti   of    tbe    diied    leaves   is 
antbdmtDlic  ood  ftiven  in   Bitake  bin 

pagi    568.    Rbuh.    in.    490. 
313.  di.  Cat.  Eg.  1863. 
inOLOCHIA  INDICA.    Linn.  Roxi. 
Ut. 

Bahs. 


"Krtbwort  ..&a. 
...  Dinu. 


Ssri,  Iiwari.. 
Irkamula...     ... 

I«ri-*«1 

Ur.i>Wl 

eakMGdar'  ..." 


Per  um  Brand  u Tj 

TalaahrnbH ', 

Dil*.  Ouvila Ti 

Oorila 

laara...  ...    

laara  twd,  or  Cbcttu 
TtUa  &  Dalit  Uvrara  „ 


ARIUS  TKUHCATUS. 

peiennbl  twining  plant,  gtohlBg  every 
where  in  tbe  copses  and  janglei  of  India  aad 
Ceylon,  flowering  in  the  net  season,  the  root  ia 
like  ihst  of  ssrsspaiilla,  pePonniRl.  The  root  is 
nsuaeonaly  bitter,  and  is  given  as  an  emena- 
nd  in  paroiyama  of  gout-  It  ia  also 
considered  b;  the  native  practitioners  to  be  a 
valunbJe  remedy  in   tbe   diarrLtea  of   children 

?roceedtng  from  dentition.  The  dose  given  in 
ndia,  to  an  adull,  of  the  decoction  of  the  root, 
is  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  n  half  twice  daily. 
Also  in  liative  medical  practice  emploved  in 
lues,  ss  an  emenagoKue,  alao  to  procuru 
abortion  and  ss  an  antidote  to  snake  bites — 
Rox6.  iii.  490-1.  Foigt,  S13.  Cal.  Oat.  Xr, 
1S63.  O'Sliiivfkneity,  p.  668. 
ABISTOLOCHIA  LONGA. 

Aiutolochia „      1  Eho. 

1  Zantwsnd-dMas    Pses. 
Is  vsed  both  m   powder  snd   mixture  ;  em- 
ployed as  a  Ionic   in  diaeasis  of  the  chest  and 
brain,  and  especially  in   head-acbe.     Doae  99 
grains,  price  Bi.  pei  lb.— -Cat.  £*■  1862. 

ARISTOTLE,  the  tator  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat  ;  his  fame,  in  IniJis,  ia  wholly  confined 
to  the  roahomedans,  who  st>le  him  Aiiatun. 
His  pupils  and  followera  were  tbe  historiaD* 
of  India  after  Absander'a  time.  Bee  India. 
Scylax.     Veda. 

AftlTA  also  EITHA.  Mar.  Sjn  of  S«- 
pindua  emsrginatua.  8osp-Dut  ;  Sai'iudus 
saponsria. 

ARITI  CHETTU,  Moss  paradisiaoa,  Z.  M. 
npienlum,  R.  i,  CSS.  Arfti  pu,  Tbu  «9CriS 
^^.  the  flower.  Ariti  pandu,  tstffiScifa- 
the  frait.    _ 

AR1U3,  a  genua  of  fishes,  of  the  Oangea, 
and  of  tbe  Jf  alay  aad  JaYanese  seas,  fiom  which 
isinglass  ia  Qhtajned. 
AElUS  AKIU4.  Baeh.  Ham. 

PimeloduH  arius,  D.  II. 

Ikan  Satadu,  UaUT. 

„    Bnrdudu.      ,i 

This  fish  inhabits  the  Qaogelic  esluariea; 

DearPondicherrvj  and  the  estuaries  near  Penong, 

the    Malay   Peninsula   and   Singapore.     It   is 

1ft.  10  in.  long  ;  forms  an  artiele  of  food,  nnfl 

more  than   sny  other  of  tbe  Situridn  contrii. 

butes  to  the  isinglsss  of  onmmerce. — Cantor. 

ARIUS  M1L1TAUI8.  U«n. 

Silurus  mililari:!,  Linn. 
Osteo-geceiouH,  Bleektr. 
This  is  ■  foot  and  a  half  long,  inhabila 
the  Coronandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  the  Gan. 
ges,  Irawadi,  and  the  seas  and  eatiiariea  of  the 
Hnlxy  Peainiula.  lis  air-veasel  is  preserved 
as  iiineUss. — CtlUor. 

AKIUS  TRUN(;ATU3,  Cur.  snd  Val.  This  is 
onder  a  foot  in  kngth,    It  occun  in  the  seas  qf 
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feuug;  ■Dil  the  Malay  PeuiiHalit,  bat  is  lo  ^re 

that  it  furniibet  little  of  llie  iaiaglau  of  Com- 

meree.—Oatitor. 

■  AltlYITA.,  TiL.t^eiito'Euftcnii  bracteaU,  X. 

;  ARITAPORIYAN.  Mal.  Aniiilfsnia  bunias. 

ARJA.  Hind.  A  class  of  women  inendi- 
h&nia  ill  Central  Imtia  respecle'1  for  their  knoir- 
ledge,  not  their  comluot.  Women,  who  hnte 
adopted  the  vaf^raiit  life  which  this  clast  pursue 
are  never  ulloiyed  any  inliinate  intercourse  with 
families,— Mufco/m'*  Central  India,  Vol.  iL 
p.  193. 

A&J.\KAM.    ube-ITo  Ocimum  viscosum.— 

ABJAN,  Peri,  ^^.f  also  Arsshan  and  Ar- 
Bhaiiah  :  aceordinff  to  Ousele.v,  this  tree  is  a 
apeciea  of  the  Badam-iEohi  the  tnountaiD 
iAfaiiHA,tit  Badam-i-Tallh,  the  bitter  almond. 
Its  fruit  is  used  medicinally,  the  wood  for  wolk- 
lug-sticks  OT  htudgeoD*  ;  and  the  bark  or  skin 
is  twisted  or  wrapped  about  bows.  — Oxie'fy'f 
^avtlt.   Vol.  I,  p.  806. 

AKJANHa.  H.  a  tribe  of  kunbeetor  culll- 
.vators  in  AV.  lailia.' — Wilton- 

AUJUK.  Bbh.  Ocimum  sanctum. 

ARJUK.  Bin.  Penlsfttera  aijuna.  P.  ter- 
minalia.  P.  nlata.  T.  glabra. — Ranb. 

ATUUK  UAL,  Ihe  fifth  Guru  of  the  Siihs, 
bnn  A.  U.  1553,  died  1606-  la  15S1,  he 
compiled  the  Adi-Granlh,  the  first  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhk. 

AKJUNA,  a  hero  of  Central  Indti,  Ue  was 
the  son  fA  Pnndu  wl^  was  the  sou  of  Vichitra- 
Viritt,  the  second  lonof  Sunlsna.  Vrom  him 
descended  this  hero  Aijuna '  as  did  his  brave 
rival  Duryo-dhana,  from  his  elder  brother 
J)briia-fnshtra.  &tjuiu  lOsaBa  white  indiatinc- 
tioD  to  KrlahDB,  Uiok.  Arjana  was  the  frieaii 
and  favorite  of  Krishna.  Arjuu's  notiiar  was 
Konti,  one  of  Paodn's  vifts,  and  thers  were  five 
BOBS  born  to  Paodu,  of  bis  two  wives,  of  whom 
Arjuna  was  i lie  most  distinguished.  The  des- 
cendants of  Krj.shna  and  Arjuna  carried  down 
the  LunaJ  line  of  ladisD  chieftain*,  as  the 
'Gusbiles  and  Lavites,  from  Cush  and  Lava, 
xonaofKamn,  carried  down  that  of  the  SuD-  He 
was  expert  in  arms,  and  excelled  in  archerv.  He 
appeared  at  the  exhibition  of  a^s  held  at  Hasli- 
unpur  and  subsequently  (disguised  as  a  brahman, 
at  the  Bwayamvara  of  Draupadi  where  be  gain- 
ed the  day,  and  vron  Draupadi,  who  then  became 
the  joint  ^ife  of  himaelf  and  four  brotbera. 
Arjuna  is'  currently  said  to  have  been 
Inarried  ta  Suhhudra,  sister  of  Krishna,  but  the 
story  i«  not  authentic  H«  fougl^  bravEl;  at 
KunikshetrK,  and  killed  Bhishna,  Jayatlralha 
ani)  Karna.  Much  of  his  latter- history  is  mychi- 
csl,  but  he  and  his  four  brottiers  seem  to  have 
'died  on  tbe  Himalayas,  and  bii  graiidson  Parik- 
-riitt  succeeded  to  the  kiegijom  of  Uastinnpur. 


AKMEOOR. 

AijuM  on  one  occasion  followed  t^e  iorav 
let  loose  on  the  Aawamedh*  eeremony,  into  tbv 
country  of  the  Amnzens,  anrl  was  there  defeat- 
ed by  their  queea  Parsnita. — Bwtf,  p.  953. 
Wkuler'i  Hiitory  of  India,  Vet.  i.  See  Indhra. 
Inscriptions,  pp.  376,  389  a»d  391.  Kasam- 
bi.  Krishna,  pp.  040.  Mahnbarata  :  Malwa  ;  [ 
Pandn  :  Polyandry  :  Bama  :  Sikba.  , 

ARJUNO.  Bin.  Lageralreniia  Begiiin.  i 

ABI,  Tbl,  Bauhinia  racemosa,  Ltw—  W.  ^  ' 

A.  812 ;  B-  pnrviflora,  R.  ii.  S3S.  ■  \ 
ABK.     Bee  Cocoa-nut  Palm. 

ARK.  Sana.  ABKA.  also  AKVND.  Bans. 
Calotropia  gignntra. 

ARK.  Arab.  Hind.  Pbbs.  A  citttdel,  or' 
smaller  inner  castle  constructed  within  a  larger 
fortress.  It  is  an  Arabic  term  and  sometime*- 
pronounced  Arak,  but  more  generally  Ark.  It 
titenlly  aignifles  the  erladel,  and  is  never  nscil' 
to  describe  aiiy  other  fortifieation.  But,  n*' 
princes  iu  the  East  generally  lived  in  the  Ark' 
the  word  from  thence  often  came  to  be  applied 
to  a  palace,  as  the  Latin  arx,  comprising  Iho* 
palace,  {Dtwrn-KHanOh) :  and,  that  the  anaent' 
kings  placed  their  habitation  in  the  arr  of*, 
citadel  for  safcty,  we  leam  from  Berviua  (in  ' 
'Vii^.  2&n.  I'V,  4 10.)  "  Hegium  enim  fuit  Irrfii-' 
tare  in  arcibns  propter  tulelam.'* — Uattx>lm'^\ 
Hitlory  nfPeni".  Ovtelty'w  TrattU,  Vol.  /"/,! 
p.  IS.  Fraier'i  Journry  into  Kkomtao,  p.  89.' 

ABKA.  A  town  in  Kanarafa,  where  bniW 
mans  say  SriTeo  the  holy  spirit  is  worshippedl' 

ARKA  BANBHU,  a  name  of  Bucldk^ 
meaning  the  kinsraan  of  tbe  auu. 

ABKALU.    Tel.    HanMla  rata.  > 

AB-KA74TA.    BiHG.     Alangium    heitpeJ 

lum.  J 

AKKAIBY,  a  town  in  liidu,  id  Long.  77<i 
G'fi  and  Lat.  l6°6a'N.  I 

ARKATOU  BASILSON,  of  the  Oreeks^ .  ii 
the  preaeat  Aroot'~S.«  Ara-kadu.  Arcot.  K.ii-1 
rembar.  i 

AKKEA  and  Baitum,  rivers  in  Owalioi 
territory.     The  Arkea  runs  near  NeemBch.'       I 

AKKO  OS  UBKOW.  Bbko.  CurW 
flonered  Calotropis,  Calotropia  giganta. 

ABKOLA.  KiSBU.  A  poisonous  tree  pi 
Kaahmir  which,  when  greeO,  Uiaten  the  huiid 
that  touches  it.  '  ' 

ARLAL-SAMUDEB,  a  town  in  ludia,  U 
LoBg..77°22'E.  and  Lat.  la^Se'N- 

ARMAK.    Hind.  Paudinns  odoratissimitt 

ARMEGOK,  or  Dui^rab-patnam,  tm  Om 
Coromnn del  coast,  was  an  early  settlement  a 
the  English  from  which  they  removed  to  tb 
preient  site  of  the  chief  ciiy.  Madias,  in  aboa 
1.728.     It  is  in  Lat.  14°  1',  N.  L^ng-  8'J°  LO 

B.  It  has  B  -shoal  off  it,  of  the  same  hum 
within  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  called  Blade 
wood's  harbour.— fioriiwfjf*. 


talum. 


Pi-uous  Ai-meniaca.    Linn. 

Bin-knk                     Ab. 

KhnUni 

HiKB, 

Toffa  Afm(n« 

Ari       

OoDiMonA]triaot...BKa. 

Barkak 

PIU. 

Aprioo*          ;.,           „ 

Khnb-ani         ... 

Zard  AlB       ...      BWD. 

Bakur-Uiani  .„ 

Chulu  ...    ■ 

MUliii>i.h       ... 

Cbinoni 

Jnldara 

Pnn». 

ABX8HIA.  ABUORTAL  BBAMNGS. 

ARUKNIA.  The  nppw  Suplnatet  ia  aett'f  ABHBNUQA  VULQABIS.  Zotn. 
iaUt  cent«(  of  Lhut  threat  rang*  of  lerritorr 
ntkd  b]'  tbe  nstanli  Annenia,  which  extend- 
gj  mtaud  frtm  tbaE  nver  to  the  CMpian  Sea, 
»d  ^tii*  wettvard  qtw  a  port  oF  Alia  Minor. 
Ita  ftiiDsr  portion  waa  altnait  uDireniilly 
Umd  bf  tb*  name  of  the  Grrnter,  and  Iha 
bntrbj  thai  of  the  1«m  Armeni*  ;  but  botb 
mtooMtiaiesiubdiridetl  into  Pint,  Bwond, 
ni  Uinl  Anncoua :  a  fouitb  divinon  woa  ndd- 
Id  ^  lfo«ea  Choionentia  had  other*.  Tbii 
lirt  dinnoD,  bdn?  oa.thB  eaatera  side  of  Ihe 
fi^bnlf,  eotuiimtea  ia  nality  part  of  Ar- 
■wi  Uijor ;  while  Annenia  Minor  ia  couGued 
la  ikg  oDUBlff  veatvard  of  tb«  EaphraUs  and 
a  K«poMd  oatj  of  the  three  tiib-diTuioBa 
ihK  lUudcd  to.  Armenia  iinjot  in  the  timn 
^iupeatnt  protperity,  extended  from  36' 
Wu>  48*  K.  Lat;  and  eastward,  is  Me 
Awlian,  Snm  38'  to  about  ii"  40'  E.  Long. 
titk  1  (arface  ef  nearlj  64,7fi6  aqunrs  railai 
ofjiwiifiBd  eountry.  Btr»bo  mskea  it  2ilO 
KimaakiDg  by  100  wida,  which  would  give  a 
web  ftnater  anperfioMS.  {/A6.  xi.  p.  fiSO.) 
Ikpienl  limila  of  thi*  t^iory  will  proba- 
%  ba  but  undanttwd  by  conudering  the  Eu- 
F^nla  tobeitaweaternboandnry  fromSumei- 
W  uiil  ■  r«w  miles  aouUi  of  ErEingun,  where 
Ik  boandwj  c|«it»  tbe  river,  and  preaervea  the 
fcoion  of  TarabnnSR,  till  it  meet*  the  noun- 
lO)  mihward  of  fJumiih  Khanab.— (O)^ 
Ci^i  P-fhiUMM  Xtptditiaw.  p.  »4.)  The 
pifiliiioH  lo  whom  the  term  Armenian  ia  now 
•n^.  oU  theuMlrei  ilaik.  Their  chief 
*"^fi»«w  are  the  Turkiah  province  of  Erce- 
■■■.lad^e  Ruaaian  diilrict  of  Erifan,  and 
■  turn  Ike  pnlriwch  reaides.  They  are  now 
■>!*(  Ibe  iwajr  of  RMStis,  Feraia  and  Turkey, 
^tbif  lie  found  in  all  eaatern  couutrieii 
f^iSUna  Boropean  Himia  alone,  and  one 
»FhU  MUleneot  oi  them  is  in  Vanioe,  that 
^tkHMbitarist  monki,  on  ^  iaUnd  of  St. 
■"■'M'  In  figurej  the  AitMnieni  haVe  Wen 
WMd  to  the  Jew,  the  Turk  and  the  Afghan. 
^  (vince  fpreai  ooniiterciil  aptilude,  ami 
nbnkmaiidBerchuLla.  In  Arnrnig,  how 
"">  tbey  fttltivato  the  aoil.  Before  their  oon- 
*B<|w  thiy  were  fire  Wonbippera.  Many  of 
4n  low  are  Neatoriani,  wme  are  Bomaniati. 


ItakppninBf  thoprcMut  day  hai  afSnilies 
^  Iba  Iron,  and  Pkwm,  Arabio,  Byriaa 
MTvk.  General  tradition  aad  lbs  forna- 
^  etJanguage  poiat  alike  to  the  laonntaiDS 
'  '  a*  the  birth-plaoeof  the  Arab  and 
1  raem,  and  (bere  ii  etpeoial  native 
to  tbe  twoA  effeet  aa  legardi  Edam, 
,-Jtly,  also,  the  VhceDician«.—£<iAU«'# 
•WV'iwiUatf^y.  Coi.CitM^'t  Eupkratf 
f9*i.  f.  9«,  Bmuen'i  Efgpt,  Hi.  431.  See 
■■i,^f.8Q9,  8U  tBAi%l.  Koh.  Saa- 
Maa  kuga.  Tigris.  ArghaeiilaD.  p,  312. 
"n-  SirMU.  Bwdoit.  liaa. 


A  native  of  Kaghan,  China  and  Ibe  Weit  of 
Asia,  but  ttfowQ  in  gardens  of  India.  It  is 
found  alBo  in  the  Sutlrj  valley  between  lUmpu^ 
icd  Sungnani,  at  anelrvalionof  I.OOO  tol  3,000, 
but  does  not  ripen  nbove  Shalker  (/.  i>.  Can- 
ningkrtm).  It  ii,  there,  a  cominon  article' of 
food,  and  louroe  of  wealth.  The  plantain  is  last 
■eeu  below  Kotgurh,  and.  the  mnngo  o^r  Rum- 
pur.  The  apricot  ia  a  staple  produce  in  Kullu) 
and  common  article  of  food,  they  are  NoaU  and 
flrmflesbed,  lo  lliat  tbcy  dry  axil,  Accordiog 
to  Dr.  O'Skaughnttt]/,  tbia  ii  common  about 
villages  iu  the  Uimalayiia,  and  oil  of  tlie  Gneel 
kind  is  made  by  expression  Trom  the  kernels, 
which  are  told  separately  in  the  bHzars  under 
the  name  of  Badum  kohi,  or  hill  almonda. 
The  oil  is  clear,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
■mellg  sLrongly  of  liydrocyatiic  acid,  of  which 
it  coutnins  usually  about  4  per  cent. — 
O'Shavghittis,  paga  222-23.  RoxA.  H.  SOI, 
f'oifft,  20O.  reg.  King.  399.  Clrghorn,  Punj. 
Sep.  p.  65,  80. 

ARMBNOCHALYBES,  of  Pliny,  occupied 
the  Casliiliiu  territory  of  the  Chaldees.  See 
Chaklea. 

ARMLETS,  are  worn  by  hindns  and  naha- 
medajiB,  by  men  and  women ;  of  gold  or  silver. 
ivory,  deer-hom  and  brass,  some  in  the  form  of 
massive  enrved  ring^  some  as  lockets  ;  the  more 
expeniive,  worn  by  royalty  are  the  baKu-band^ 
literally  arin-bindtr.  They  have  been  worn  aa 
ornaments,  ainoe  the  most  ancient  times,  like 
earringi,  (<5«i.  XXXV,  i-.  Si.  XXXII,  3,  4j 
Boaea  XI.  IS  :  JuJga,  ciiV,  24)  the  <v<.>nain 
Burei  often  of  gold,  like  those  of  the  Isbmaelitei. 
But  they  are  often  cnakett  contaitiing,as  with  the 
mahomedan*,  charms,  their  laviz  or  like  the 
jnugam  lect  of  hindui,  the  phallic  lingam. 
These  charms  are  ofleu  worn  round  the 
neck  like  ihe  golden  bulla  and  leather  tomqi 
of  tbe  Roman  youth  or  aa  in  Prov.  vi.  21, 
aud  most  women  have  frontlet  orusments  such 
aa  are  alluded  to  in  Deul.  vi.  8.  See  Xaliam. 
Tayiz.  Plijllactery. 

ARMOBE,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long.  72'' 
B2'E.  andLat.  31°21'N. 

ABMORIAL  BEARINGS  belong  to  tb(9 
east  and  were  little  known  till  tbe  period  of 
tbe  Cnisades.  The  twelve  tribea  of  Israel  wen 
distinguiahad  by  the  animals  on  tbeir  banners, 
•ad  the  ancied  writings  frequently  allude  t« 
the  "  laon  of  Judah,"  The  peacock  wa*  » 
favourite    armorutl   c)nb)em    of    the   U^jpo^ 
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warrior;  it  ie  the  bird  iicrAl  to  their  Mars 
(Kumara\  u  it  wns  to  Juno,  his  mother,  in  tbe 
nest.  The  fealber  of  tbe  peacock  ia  Hied  to 
decorate  the  turban  of  tbe  Bajpoot  and  the 
varrior  of  the  Crusade,  adopted  it  from  tbe 
hindu  through  the  Snraceos,  "  Le  )>aon  a 
tonjours  ete  1'  ernbleme  dc  la  noblesse.  Fluaieurs 
cheTaliers  oriiaient  leun  CJisquei  dea  plumea  de 
cet  oiseau  ;  un  grand  nombre  de  families  nobles 
Ie  portaieot  dans  lenr  blsEon  ou  sur  leur 
timier  ;  quelquesuns  n'en  portaient  que  la 
iqiieue. — See  Art.  Amoirie,  Diet,  de  V  andea 
Regime.  Tod't  Hajattkan,  Vol.  I.  p.  1^7. 

ARMOSIA.  DASTCARPA. 

TkitwBJeo. Bmui. 

This  tree  it  found  here  and  there  widely  scat- 
tered ill  the  Swar  and  6ther  forests  north  of 
TonnRhoo.  The  wood  is  red,  and  equivalent 
*o  mahopinyj — MeClella»d, 

ABUODH.  In  South-eastern  Atia  samples 
of  the  armour  and  arms  which  have  been  in 
use,  in  alt  ages  and  in  all  countries,  can  every 
day  be  seen,  and  at  tbe  exliibilion  of  1851, 
there  was  a  display  of  many  actunlly  irorn  in 
India  at  the  present  day  ;  such  as  chain  and  scale 
armour,  both  for  man  and  horgp,  hclmels  and 
shields,  spears,  baltle-ases,  bows  and  arrows, 
wilh  daggers  in  every  variety,  Tliere  was  a 
Bword  formed  of  two  blades,  and  another  in 
wbich  pearls  were  let  into  tbe  centre  of  it) 
blade.  Among  Ibe  dnggers  was  one  with 
daggers,  one  within  anothor  all  of  hard  steel, 
tritb  tlie  line  of  junction  so  beautifully 
welded  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  even 
with  II  magnifier,  also  a  dsgger,  most  nicely 
brought  iuto  juxa-position,  but  whtcb  on 
striking  separated  into  five  bhdes.  Tlie  twist- 
ing of  gun  bsrreli  and  tbe  damasks  of  their 
blades  of  steel  have  befn  imitated  in  India  and 
beauiiful  specimens  were  sent,  chiefly  by  the 
native  princes  of  the  uorifa-west  oflndia,  from 
1'utleala  to  Sind,  as  well  as  from  the  central 
government  of  Hyderabad.  Near  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekkan,  valuable  sword  blades  are  made 
at  Kona  Samudram  :  and  st  the  Langar  festi- 
val of  tlie  Nabob,  on  which  occasion  all  the 
troops  file  past,  men  with  hows  and  arrons  in 
quivers,  with  JNvelins,  lances,  pistols,  mntketa, 
ancient  forms  of  weapons  and  new,  may  all  be 
seen,  with  quilled  doublets,  chain  and  steel 
armour  on  them,  with  ateel  and  chain  armour 
and  gold  and  silver  trapgrings  on  horse  and 
camel  and  ehphant.  No  Indian  prince  or  chief 
is  without  his  tiUeh  ihanoA  or  armourg,  and 
a  Bajput  prince  can  pass  houre  in  viewing 
and  arranging  his  arms.  Every  favorite  weapon, 
wbetber  sword,  matchlock,  spear,  dagger,  ot 
bow,  hai  a  distinctive  epithet.  The  tirohi,  or 
slifjhily-curved  blade,  is  formed  lika  that  of  the 
Daniasctis,  and  throughout  Hajpootana,  is  the 
greeiest  favorite  of  all  the  variety  of  tabres. 
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The  long  cnt-aad-tbrtist,  likw  th«  AmJIrem 
Ferrara,  is  not  ancommon  ;  nor  the  Kka»J0r 
or  double  edged  sword.  The  MBtdilocIn  boik 
of  Lahore  mid  R^jputanah  are  often  hij^Uy 
polished  and  inhdd  with  mother -of-pe«rl  aad 
gold  :  those  of  Boondi  are  the  best.  9or*-tlie 
ahield,  tbe  rhinoceroa  hide  offer!  the  best 
resistance,  and  is  (rften  oraamentvd  vrith 
animals,  beaotifQily  paintad,  and  enansUed  im 
gold  and  silver.  The  bow  i*  of  bBfTalo-hom,  and 
tlie  arrows  of  iMd,  and  barbed  in  a  variety  «f 
fashions,  as  tha  crescent,  tho  trident,  tb« 
snake's  tongue,  and  other  faneiftil  forma.  Tfa« 
onstom  of  angraving  inoantatiffna  or  *er*ea  of 
the  koras  on  weapon  is  Eaatern,  (benee  adoptad 
by  tbe  mahoiuedan,  aa  well  as  the  use  of  pl>j< 
laotcries.  The  name  of  the  goddess  gnardinf 
the  itajput  tribe  is  often  inscribed,  and  an  ri»* 
tire  oopy  of  the  Bhagtat  Oit*  has  been  tMlcM 
Irom  tha  turban  of  a  Bajpoot  kiHed  in  action  ; 
in  like  manner  the  mahomedans  place  therviH 
the  koran.  Tbe  devotions  of  iheBajpoot  are  atlll 
paid  to  bis  srma,  as  to  hia  horse.  H«  swears  *  bf 
the  steet,'  snd  prostrates  himSflf  before  hia  de^ 
fensive  boekler,  hia  bmoe,  his  sword,  or  hia  dagw 
ger-  The  worsliip  of  the  sword  (ssi)  prew«i)«l 
amongst  the  Bcythie  Qetm,  and  is  deaoribed 
exactly  by  Herodotus.  To  Uacia  and  Ttiraoa 
it  was  earned  by  Qetio  oc^jes  rrem  tU 
Jaxartes,  and  fostered  by'these  lovers  of  liber- 
ty when  their  hordes  overran  £iirop«  TM 
worship  of  the  sword  in  tlieAcropolisaf  Atbctt* 
by  the  Getic  Atils,  with  all  the  acoompant^ 
metits  of  pomp  and  plaoe,  forma  an  adBBimbla 
episode  ill  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Kome  ;  and  had  Gibbon  witnessed  the  worafaip 
of  the  double-edged  swovd  ikhanda)  by  thai 
pHee  of  Hewar  and  aU  his  ehiviriry,  he  loi^M 
hare  further  embellished  his  animated  aooouut  of 
the  adoration  of  the  seymitar,  the  symbol  of 
VL»n.—Tod'M  Rejatikmi,  Vol.  i,  p.  SlS.ti.  638, 
Royle.     Aril  of  India,  469.  £rA.  of  1 851. 

ABMY.  The  Anny  of  India,  up  till  the  year 
1858,  when  the  quean  of  Great  Brhaia  aaran- 
ed,  from  the  East  ladia  Company,  direct  oan. 
trol  of  that  cohntry,  was  composed  of  EuroprMi 
Cavalry  principally  from  the  Army  of  Britain  | 
Native  Cnvalrir  recruited  amongst  the  p«to> 
pte  of  India,  and  officered  and  drilled  lik* 
European  Regiments  by  Dativea  of  Great  Rr^ 
tain,  but  with  fewer  officers  ;  and  of  other  Xte* 
Kimenis  of  native  Ceralry,  also  raised  amongat 
the  natives  of  India,  but  with  still  fewer  Bit- 
Topenn  officers,  generally  only  a  Command^ 
ant  and  Adjutant.  The  last  were  usoally  atylcA 
Irregular  Cavalry,  they  w«ra  oontrstlora,  avp* 
plying  iheir  own  horses,  horao  furniture  and 
horse  food,  and  wtre  olassed  as  sillshdara  and 
bargirs,  according  as  they  ware  owners  of 
hones  or  servants,  for  certain  sillahdara  had  tlsfc 
pKtilefjt  of  Supplying  two  or  more  horsea  an^ 
horaemen,   styled    "  aissiai."     Tha  Artillervf 
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tall  hunt  and  foot,  weit  wholly  Rtrtints  6i 
Ae  Etst  India  Company,  the  whole  of  t)i« 
(fcenind  tiie  voMeis  of  the  European  ArllUerr 
kiag  Mtina  ot  Snglnitd,  but  the  ontlTa  Artil- 
icy,  hone  and  foot,  called  the  Kali  or  blnc^k 
Mop,  lod  Golandsz,  were  recruited  from 
■0^  the  mtia  clnsBes  or  native*  as  >up- 
flied  the  iiBtiTe  eaviili7  and  natire  ioriintry. 
Ac  InhnlTf,  limilarlj  to  the  cavalry,  were  in 
fKi  the  urvauti  of  the  Gompnny ,  and  vn  part 
tMpoNd  of  British  BeKimenta  tnlibg  a  tour 
iSialjia  India  :  in  pert,  alao^  thev  were  na- 
Uk  regimenta  of  foot,  regular  aud  irre^lar, 
th*  liH  gfaeralljF  local  eerps^  «uoh  aa  the 
SBNkha  battabona,  the  Nair  Brigade,  and 
wntf  n  their  own  loeabty.  Tl)eM  troopa 
Rnimngad  in  the  thm  eommands  of  fien- 
1*1  Madras  and  Bon^biy,  and  their  nnotien 
ii  tjact  of  peace  and  war,  varied  between 
m,m  and  3EO,000  armed  raeri,  rAid; 
k  ear.  In  the  Bengal  Native  Armf ,  there 
•IR  tmhomedatiB,  but  the  butlc  or  the 
nUci;  were  hindus,  many  of  them  of  the 
hdwikal  and  chetrya  caatet,  brave,  buoynnt 
■i  jUBty,  but  proiid,  vsin  nnd  conceited. 
Th  Hidrat  Native  Canlr;  wete  alAoat  entire- 
Ij  uhiMaedana  with  a  few  Mahrattai,  from 
MtArcot;  their  Native  Infantry  waa  about 
t-Mi  Kjhomedana  and  S-Gtha  hlnduaj  chiefly 
hdnt  with  ■  mere  aprioklittfr  of  higher  or 
i—tttuUM,  and  Chriatiaha  i  trbile  the  Bombay 
A^Bf*!*  feernited  prtlj  in  Northern  India 
ha  tbtune  men  as  the  Bengal  Army,  partly 
I'M  the  Hahrattaa  of  HaharaihUa  and  hud  a 
)r<>iUiBg  ef  Jews,  low  eaate  men  and  Ghrii- 
tw  The  duties  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
^t  Armiee,  were  ohiefly  amongat  people 
V^iat  their  own  tongue*,  but  -the  Hndras 
HUtt,  took  the  eniiredutiea,  of  Borneo,  Singa- 
>"*>  Milttua,  Peaang,  the  Andaman*';  Moul- 
"■iitingooii,  Prome,  Th^et  Uyo  and  Tong- 
h»,ad  often  held  Aden,  Khyouk  Phyo,  Can- 
Hiad  Hongkong.  TheEngineers  werecfficer- 
•J  ly  nitives  of  Englanrl,  but  had  under  them, 
fhpbody  of  native  tapper*  and  miner*  who, 
■  Hidna,  were  Tamul  Sudra*,  Chri*tiana  and 
nriakt.  In  J867,  however,  the  regular  Na- 
irn Army  of  Bengal,  compDMid  of  hindoo*, 
■d  mihomedan*,  recruited  anoitly  in  the 
^"^  We*t  Provincea,  rebelled  and  revolted 
^  it*  allegiance  to  the  Brituh,  and  it  took 
>ll  1B>B,  1859,  knd  mnoh  of  J8ao  to  subdue 
th  Bntinter*,  and  restore  order,  (or  many 
^A  ind  races  rose  in  succesBion  end  hqd  to 
*  pai  down  by  arm*.  A  few  regiments  of  the 
««h»y  Prasidmcy  also  failed,  but  one  of  these, 
wSiitB.  N.  Infantry  had  form ed  part  of  the 
*P»cnt  of  the  Peshwab,  Baji  Bow,  comnuiDd' 
■jUr  Captain  Pott,  and  had  come  aver  to  the 
«MV*<7  duting  the  middle  of  the  battle,  that 
^n*d  M  the  attack  on  theBeaidency  stPoonab, 
■^Ibe  wMieiy  of  that  corpaliail  continoed,  a* 
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in  the  PesliVah's  tiatei,  to  be  recroiled  in  ifahh' 
n  India.  From  1868,  the  entire  Europeait 
ildiery  of  India,  beesnie  formed  from  British 
arp*,  amongst  whom  those  previoaslf  belong- 
iaj;  to  the  East  India  Company  were  enrolled, 
and  great  red  notion  a  were  then  made  among*t 
the  regiment*  of  nntive  infantry,  and  their  or^au- 
ization  changed  from  the  regular  to  an  irregu-> 
lar  tystem,  i.  e.,  with  fewsr  European  C^ioers  i 
by  degree*  nesriy  all  the  native  artillery,  wei« 
eliminated  and  Unropeans  atone  left  in  thii 
arm  of  the  service.  These  changes  were  carried 
out  during  n  period  at  several  yearst  rind  as  the 
ultimate  effect  is  not  yet  perceived,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  in  what  respects  the  present 
stitution  of  the  Native  Army  differs  frodi 
that  of  the  odc  that  pasted  from  the  soena. 
All  the  reasDiia  that  led  the  Gaveinnent  to  give 
sodeoided  a  preferenoe  to  the''lrregular"syttem 
nre  not  kn^n,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  princt' 
pal  was  the  noble  and  loyal  behaviour  of  tba 
Goorkaand  Puiyab  Irregular  Regimenta.  Thea* 
regimen  IS,  however,  had  no  sympathy  or  feelings 
in  common  with  the  *'  revolters,"  who  were  mes 
of  other  countries  and  religiSat  to  themselves, 
and  other  IrregularEegimMtSjeompeaed  of  men 
of  the  aame  caale  and  country  »  the  rebellioui 
sepoy*,  suoh  as  the  Gwalior,  Kotafa  and  otba^ 
centingenta,  did  mutiny,  and  Join  with  ths  meS 
of  the  Uegnlar  Army  in  their  attempts  to  llkrow 
off  the  British  rule.  Again,  it  may  be  quea< 
tioned  wiiether,  if  the  Beik  and  Goorka  Btgi- 
ments  had  been  officered  on  the  Begular  system, 
they  would  not  hare  been  even  more  efficient 
than  they  proved  themselves  to  be.  Difference 
of  caste  only  wa*  not  auffioient  to  deter  ths 
hindooa  from  joining  in  revolt  with  ttie  mtlia- 
medans  of  the  same  regiment  who  were  in  dai^. 
communication  witli  each  other-  Indeed,  the 
mahomedans  fiom  the  North  West  fioiitieir  look 
upon  the  mahomedans  of  the  Central  Provinces 
Hs  "hindooistid  mahomedansi"  In  1858,  the 
Punjab  Government,  acting  on  the  priuciple  of 
divide  et  imptra  ordered  that  rectain  regiments 
about  to  be  raised  in  that  province,  ahonld  be 
organised  "  in  oompsniea"  of  different  caste*, 
Seilf*,  Punjabeea,  Dogroa,  Pathan*,  and  olherK 
The  number  of  officer*  now  attacbed  to  Irregu- 
br  Re^iioents  i*,  however,  still  very  nearly  as 
great  a*  the  average  nutuber  of  ofGcert  that 
were  u*ually  present  with  the  old  Begular 
Regiments  of  tlio  Bengal  Army. 
.  ABOUANA  ;  this  name,  as  lord  of  India,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  iu  the  KnrH  Caves. 
It  is  in  Pali  and  about  k.Tk  17  S  or  aoeoviling 
to  Dr.  Wilson  B.  D.  £43. 
..  ARNITA,  a  dialect  of  the  Dardu  Isngliage, 
spoken  by  the  Darda  in  Tasan  and  Chitral; 
See  Darda. 

ARNODB,  a  to^n  in  the  N.  W.  of  pentnv 
sular  India,  in  Long.  71°  60'  B.  and  Lat.  *&" 
54' N. 
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-   ABNOOTMUNQALUH,  a  town    in    tlio 
*outh  of  the  peniualn  of  ladia  ia  Long.  78° 
68'  £.  and  Lat.  9°  i&'  N. 
ARKOTTO. 

Lutkua  T    ...  Beb.  Hia.  I  Orleu  „.     ,_  .  .„  Qbb. 

Kisree  f       BoK.    QKWpui^M     ...     Bind. 

Kappa  HanhalaT     Car.    Orellaiu       ...    It.  For. 
Orl«wnal>oBi)koe,  Dot.  |ToiraOraUan«    „      „ 

Aanatta    Xso.    KoriiiigoA-iBungal  MaI>. 

AiMiitto ...     ,„    ...  M        Kaha-Oalu Bvna. 

Bocon       Fb.     Kun^ii-maDJU  I...TA1I. 

Fb.  oI  Am.  1  J»fr»tl     Tei. 
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Tba  plant- prodscing  Arnotto,  called  also 
Bnatto,  and  anotta,  the  Bix»  orrilana,  ia  no* 
naturaliMd  in  India,  Durnak  and  the  Extern 
Arobipelago,  but  ita  natira  couotr;  ia  Gajenne, 
from  whiob  it  has  spread  intotbe  hotteat  pint  of 
South  Amaiioa,  and  the  Weat  Indiai,  wben  it 
ia  extoisivelj  oultivated  on  tke  banks  of  riTera, 
and  givea  ita  naaia  to  the  Bay  of  Annelto,  on 
the  North  of  Jamaica.  It  ia  lilcewiae  grown  at 
the  HfoaiiaD  Islands,  Tongataboo,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Peru,  Zansibur,  The  Arnotto  is  a  thick  extnot 
ebtaioed,  it  ia  snid,  from  the  aeeda  aa  well  aa 
from  tba  soft  sticky  rind  of  the  plant,  end  it  it 
■et  with  in  oommercQ  of  two  aorta.  Fla;;  or 
Cake  Arnotto,  la  funiiihed  almost  wholly  by 
OayenDB,  from  wliich  it  is  brought  to  Bngland. 
A  auperior  kind  oallad  Boll  Arnotto,  is  a 
harder  and  more  ootKentratcd  axtraot.  In 
Btirmnh  djera  obtain  a  red  dya  from  ita  frnit. 
In  Bngland  djera  obtain  the  red  ooloar  called 
anron,  and  the  liquid  aotd  Doder  the  name  of 
Nankin  dye  ia  ■  aolution  of  Arnotto  in  potaasa 
and  pure  watar.  A  solution  is  alto  made  in 
alcohol,  and  hsed  in  Tarniahing  and  laoqaering : 
in  Britain  it  is  used  (or  giving  more  oi  less  oT 
an  oiBOga  cast  to  the  aimpla  ydtows  ;  aa  an  in- 
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gredient  in  ramishea.  Tka  conaumption  i 
Arnotto  in  gceat  Britain  baa  greatly  increase 
of  late  years.  Fonntrly,  it  amoi^nted  to  b« 
little  more  than  SO.OOOlba.  ia  later  yaan.tb 
imports  bsFe  been  aa  follows  i— 


Tom. 

IMaiiMd  aoMfa 
eouiuaption. 

18*7 
8 
9 

1850 

138 
119 
87 
72 

125 
85      . 
17 

In  Ue  Madras  Ethibitioa  of  ISfiS,  wha 
maay  goodapecineneof  fruits  and  aaedswaa 
eihibitod,  a  apeoimen  of  eake  Anoilo,  of . 
tMek  paaty  oonsisteiioe,  prepared  by  luoftrattQ 
Uie  seedi  gafe  an  orange  ooburing  imatlei 
It  is  used  as  an  iogredlaiit,  fai  liikguil| 
aheeae  and  bntter,  to  wbiob  it  impatts  ran 
one  shadea  of  colour  from  ydlov  to  n 
and  it  is  also  mixed  with  chocolate,  oili 
spirits  and  varnishes  as  a  oolonriog  materid 
Arnotto  dissoUea  in  milk  and  is  diffuaed  ia  th 
milk  previous  to  its  maouraeture  into  elieei 
aqd  butter.  The  Spaniards  color  their  sonpi 
deeming  it  wholesome  and  atomacliio-  AmoM 
is  toloble  in  alkalies,  by  which  means  itislfti 
to  ailk  or  wool.  Tbe  colour  abtaincd  froi 
fteth  poda  of  tbe  plant,  it  to  tupenor  to  th^ 
of  either  the  ftag  or  oake  Arnotto  aa  to  lead  h 
the  eonelution  that  ibe  method  of  [»epaia| 
theae,  which  Is  by  a  great  degree  of  heat  an 
fermentation,  is  injurious  to  the  o(doar. — Mtmt 
SimmMd:  ».  &  Jut.  SeporU.  T^mlvum 
BirdvMOiPi  Bamity  PrtdMeU-  Poal^t  atadiatit 
y  Omhsw-m. 


AROMATIC  BABES,  roots  and  aeeds,  apioes  and  oendimekta  an  foand  in  vnrj  baa 
in  South  Bftstem  Asia,  are  fonnd  in  every  bazar,  for  domeatio  use,  nnd  tome  of  tbam  are  large^ 
exported.     The  following  are  the  better  known  : — 


Botanieal  Name. 

Alltnm  sativnm 
Arebatigelieft  oflicinalia 
Caasyta  filirormia 

Cicoa  dieticha 
Ohavioa  Boxba^ii 
GroooB  lativua 
Curouma  longa 
Ginnamomum  intra 
Citrat  bergamia 
Carum  eartti 
Ooriandnim  aatirav 
Cnminum  t^minum 
Capaieum  snnuum 
»       bne(»tuKl 


Englidi. 

..Garlic 

..Augdica... 

..Capsienm.  Bird  pepper,  lai^ 

p«pper,  shrubby. 
..Long  leaved  Cieca  ...  •» 

,.Lmg  pepper... 
..Safton  Crocus. 
..Turawric    ,.. 
..Cinnamon 
..Bergamot  Gitroi 
..GarawH/ 
.Ooriandet      ...  ... 

..Cumin  „,  ... 

..Connnott  Capaioum 
..Bird  pepper 

,.Laige  Capsicain,  Bell  pepper 
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...The  boH). 
,    root 
«U 
...The  plant. 

Fruit. 
...Dry  unripe  ftuit. 

The  rbiioma. 
...The  leaf. 
The  bark. 
...Tbe  fruit  aad  rind. 

Tite  fiuiu 


''Co(>*^lc 


BoUnieal  Nime. 

{^nm  fnilescens 

„     nlDimunt 

„      uapiieniii 
rnKnhun  pantnoriDiD 
Outinli  porpuna 
Imp  pJBDati 
InjifRi  ladies ' 
Halhi  piperita 
pnlegium 

„    Tiridia 

(jmiei  fragrana 
■tifcetida 

ipib  tativa 
^iiBin  basilimra 
ipindla  iniauni 
Ai£i  ajowait 
]9aatkai  embltcti 
ptr  aigTum 

•nurinut  officuaalii 
hit  officinalis 
n     idam  1 

loqi  liotUnais 
h      nonlana 
■l«9w.  - 
mkHu  mangirera 
piiElU  ftSDiim-grtecuin 
■■niidni  Indica 

I  nt^ria 
■      dtnodoras 
■IRi  ^airalia 
nUcftJor 
V'WBEciualis 


Entiliah.  part 

,.8hrnbbj  Oapaicum,  Quinaa  pepp«r,The  fruit. 


.  Nepal  chillleiw 
..Indian  TenDel  aeed  ., 


,.  Peppennint 
...Pennyroyal. 
...Tall  red  mint. 
...Bpear-mint. 
...Hone  radiah  tree 
...Maee  and  Nutmeg 
...ArafcBtlda 
...Small  fennel  floirer 
...Street  Baiil. 
...Aniae 
.„  AjwaJR 

...Emblie  Uyrobalan 
...Black  jiepper 
.„WhiU      „ 
...Boaemary 
..Sago  „ 

..  Clary 

..Summer  aavory.... 
..Winter       „ 
...Huatarda 

.Fenugreek 

.Tamarini) 
...Thjme 
...I.«nioti  tbyme. 
...Vanilla 

...Ginger 


„     liiid. 
...Bipe  fruit. 

Vnri^e  fruit,  tntik  and  pnaerveif 
...Leave*. 


...The  root  bark. 

Hie  false  aril  and  nneletu. 
...Gum  reatn. 

The  lead. 


..The  plant. 


"■Ge  barka    of   Lawrineae,   the   OiAit- 
^.Mttuf^  8inU>e,  are   artidea   of  com- 
^  B  tha  Indian  Archipelago,  and  are  but 
"ftetly  known  in  Europe.     Tbe  traTcller 
■U  nnbrHce  the  opportunity,  when  it  oocuri, 
^K  the  bark  coll'  cted,  and  of  obtaining 
"tin  ipecimeiis  of  it,  and  of  the  tree  yieW- 
-    Tbtre   are    aeveral  kinda  of  aromatio 
K>nBd  in  Malabar,  the  produeta  of  varioua 
M  of  Careutna,  Zindber,  Goatua,  Kemp- 
■.  It.  M.  C.  C. 
SOORA.    T.if.  Buf. 
KOON.  BSK.  Rnbia  munjiatba. 
BOONA  CafTBAO.)..    Sans.  Plumbago 

BOOSHA  o»  (JHITTAjGONQ  FIBRE, 
*aya  wall,  ia  pnpsied  in  Chittagong 
tbeimier  bark  of  the  plant.  Callicatpa 
u  one  of  tlw  Yerbenaceie,— Ac^fff. 
UlA.  TuKX.  A  natural  bed  of  a  ri«ai. 
KKA.  Biss.  A  wild  male  buffalo.  AB- 
Ifcnik.    Also  ft  Eomt  dried  coviIebj;. 


The  aeeds. 
...  „    anripe  frait. 

„    leaf. 
...Pulp. 
...     ■    The  learee. 

...    '"    „    fhiit. 

..>  „    rfaiEome. 

ABNAKUNDA  oe  V  ABA  NO  AL.  a  town 
in  ancient  TeliH);ana,  probably  Warangal,  about 
70  milea  from  Hyderaiiad. 

ARNAMANOPONDU.     Tak.  Sida  ecuta- 

BuKH, 

ABNATTA  tree.  End.  Bixa  oreHaita. 
See  Anolto;   Dyaa- 

AKNEE.  Three  tovna  are  ao  oallea  in  India, 
one  in  Uog.  77°  58'  E.  and  Lai.  80°  8'  K-, 
another  io  Long.  79"2l'E.,  and  h.9°i5'ti.  ;«nd 
tlie  third  in  Long.  80°  9'  E,  Lat.  13°  9'  N, 
llita  last  ii  aituated  in  tbecoltectorateof  Cllin- 
gleput,  of  the  Mndras  Piesidency,  and  ia  atiR 
celebrated  for  tbe  mualin*  it  produeca,  tboagh 
the  firat  kinda  are  now  only  manufoetured  to 
order-  The  Amee  colored  mualiua  foe  ladiea* 
dreaaea  exhibited  at  tba  Uadraa  ExbibitioD  of 
1655  were  eonsid^vd  deterving  of  ooamanda- 
tion,  and  were  of  a  quality  very  far  auperior  to 
that  vhich  ta  generally  made  for  aale.  A  pieos 
of  Arnee  mualin,  price^t  Bupees  123},  attraeted 
mudi  attention  uid  praiae-    Tbe  fineooM  aud 


ABPHAKHSAD  OB  ARRIF^KHITIS. 

delicacy  of  its  texture  afforded  clear  proof*  of 
ivliat  tbe  Native  woikmin  can  achieve  under 
atlequAie  inducement. — M.  E.  Jitr.  Xtp. 

AEtNER  SULLAH.     See  Clothe. 

AUNELLI  PULLUKt.  i'AU.  Cicca  disticha. 

ARONB,  n  town  in  ludia  in  Long.'77°  30' 
E.  and  Lst.  14°  86'  N. 

ARORB,  OB  ALOBE,  was  the  capital  of 
^ind  ia  remote  antiquity  :  a  briilKe  o*er  the 
stream  which  bmnohed  from  the  Indus,  nenr 
Sura,  is  almost  the  sole  vastige  of  the  capital 
of  tbe  Sogdi  of  Alexander.  On  iis  site  the 
•hepberds  of  the  desert  have  established  sn 
extensive  hamlet ;  it  is  placed  on  &  ridge  of 
silioeQW  Took,  seven  miles  e;iBt  of  the  insular 
SukkuT  and  free  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Indus.  The  Soda  tribe,  s  powerful  branch  of 
the  Pramsra  race,  has  ruled  in  theie  countries 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  to  a  very  late  period 
they  were  lords  of  Oomrnsoomra  in  which 
division  was  Arore.— (7W,  Vol.  I.  p.  43.) 
AceordioK  to  Biirton, however,  its  site  is  4  mile* 
enat  of  the  Indus  at  Sukker  and  Bori.  Sehl  and 
his  capital  were  known  to  Abul  Fazil,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position,  which  he  transfer- 
red to  Debeil,  or  Deful,  tbe  modern  Tatta. 
This  indefuli gable  historian  thus  describes  it : 
"  In  ancient  times  there  lived  a  rsja  named 
Sehris  (Sehl),  whose  capital  was  Alore,  and  his 
dominions  ext^ed  aortb  to  Cashmere  and 
•outh  to  the  ooean."  Sehl,  or  Sehr,  became  a 
titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  princes, 
■nd  its  inhabitants,  the  Sehrai.  Alore  appears 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Si- 
fcertis,  conquered  by  Henander  of  Bactria.  Ibn 
Hnukul,  the  Arabiiin  geographer,  mentions  it ; 
but  a  supevfluou*  pwnt  in  writing  has  chanfced 
Arore  into  Axore,  or  Azour,  as  translated  by  Sii 
W.  Outely.  D'Anville  neeLioDB  it  1  but,  inignu- 
tsnoe  of  its  position,  quoting  Abulfeda,  ssya, 
en  grandeur  "  Azour  eat  presque  oomparal)!'-, 
a  Mooltan."— 7o(f  t  Rojastkan,  YoL  I.  p.  42, 
Seiide,  Vol.  I,  p.  166. 

AKPALLY.  a  town  in  India  ta  Long.  TV 
68' E.  ami  Lai.  17"  12' N. 

ASOSIS,  a  river  mentioned  by  Netirehus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kbeirabad  river,  tlie  Ab- ' 
Sliirin  of  Timur's  expedition.     Bee  Hindyan. 

ASOSTIGMA  BENGALENSE,  Miguel. 
8yu.  of  Fieus  Bengalensis — i.M». 

AUOS'L'IGMA  KELIGIOSUM,  Miguel, 
fiyn.  of  PicUB  religiosa.^i.M«. 

■ABPHAKUSAUoiAHRAFAKiilTlS,  i.  t., 
tlie  primeval  land  of  the  Kvidim  (Chaldees), 
tbe  frontier  mounlAina  of  ArraeiiiB  towards 
Aa^rijb  The  Arphsiui  of  soripture  i*  the 
disbriet  ef  ArrspakhlLia,  and  was  the  start- 
n^  point  of  the  settlement  and  reminisoeneeB 
et  the  face  of  Abraham.  It  is  one  of  the  south< 
western  slopesof  tbe  mountain  range,  by  which 
Ibe.  primeral  seat  of  tbe  humaQ  ruce  was 


ABBAOLr 

rounded,  and  on  which    the  inhabitant*  of  the  i 
northern  plains  took  refuge  in  theu-  fliglit'     It  i 

however,  to  that  half  of  it,  to  the  westward  i 
of  their  original  residence,  that  iIm  Bemitia  i 
races  ss  a  body  resorted,  and  these  setllera,  \ 
who  became  bo  prominent  a  feature  in  liistory,  ■-, 
auccessfully  advanced  westward  from  Arphaxitd  i 
the  starting  post  of  the  Abrahamilic  reminia-  | 
cencea.  According  to  Chevalier  Bunaen,  Ar«  J 
plinzsd  wsB  the  con  of  Bhem,  and  liveil.  i 
215  year*  before  Abraham's  immigraticm.— —  \ 
Chenalier  Bunten,  Hi,  p.  861.  Chenug't  Emp~  \ 
kraUt.     See  Heber.  Lud  or  LuilL  \ 

ABPPANA,  in  Ceylon  Buddhism,  tha  ^ 
superior  form  of  Samadhi  reatraint.  j 

ABPESI.  Amongst  the  Tamuls,  tbe  7tk  j 
month  of  tbe  Solnr  >ear,  snawering  to  Html 
Hindu  moatli  Cartiga  during  which  tite  sua  is  1 
in  the  sign  TuU.— JT.  Warfot.  Kala  Sauhita^ 

ARPOOKOTAY,  a  town  io  India  in  Long.^ 
76°  lO'E.  and  Lat.  9°  86' N. 

ARHA.  Lhopa.  Arrack  piepared  from  CfaoDg'^ 

ARBACK.     Emo. 

Arak  ...       HaIiAt.' 


Art 
Arsk 
Ar«k 
Kak 


DUT, 


Ar-k 


Arrack  Apee 

Ar-k 

Aiak 

ArMm  '       ..  POBT* 

Amk  ■.— iS 

Arsk 

aura 

Arak 


SahJ 


Sar&t 
Like  the  word  alcohol,  in  Europe,  Axia^ 
is  a  term  applied,  in  most  parts  of  India, 
and  the  Indian  lalands,  to  designaite  b 
sort  of  spirituous  liquor,  however  ab< 
Qd.  The  use  of  intoxicating  fluid*  , 
drugs  ia  considered  by  mahomedans  to 
forbiddm  by  the  Koran,  but  Kb  worda  adisSl 
of  a  different  interpretation.  In  Chapter  11 
HahooMd  tells  bis  followera  that  people  " 
aik  thee  concerning  wine,  and  lots :  Anssref 
in  buth  there  is  great  sin,  and  also  eometfaii^ 
of  use  unto  neo,  but  their  sinfulness  is  greatq 
than  tlicir  use.  In  Chapter  XVi,  entitled  t' 
Bee,  MohoBoed,  giving  proofs  of  the  resui 
liou,  aays,  and  of  ihe  fruit  of  pahn  treea,  aud  « 
grapes,  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liqaor,  aiui 
also  1100(1  nourishment."  Indeed,  tbe  quantiti^ 
of  these  spirits  used  in  nil  eastern  oountriea  i 
very  great,  and  there  is  much  open  drunket:^ 
nesa.  Bat  tbe  bulk  of  the  Asiatic  ism 
Arab,  Fenian,  Hindi,  Burman,  Malay,  Siamoi 
BuddhislB,  CfarislianB,  Mahomedans,  8)id  Hin 
dus  are  spirit  abstinents.  This  is  equalised  iir 
the  great  quantities  of  fnod  articles  ffhicb  ttie 
consume,  a  grown  man  eating  daily  two,  thrc 
and  four  pounds  of  solid  farinaceaus  ftxi 
Bcreltly  a  hospital  physician,  ae  an  arg 
agtunst  tcatotnllers  says,  be  is  as  activa  i 
most   men,  driving  U^ily.lQ  WilcSf   Wulkif 

in  "^ 


Wig  tluaa  koitn,  ud  workiiiK  *">  '■"'^  fo** 
iknt  HI  faowi  daily  al  bend  work-  Hie  dutj' 
JKt,  untftttitt  of  farmented  lH]uon,  oontiMa 
i  in  tfgt,  tkne  onbew  of  mitk,  ■  third  of « 
paud  of  cooked  tatmt,  one  potato  tb«  «)»  of 

■  (|g,  tvo  onncu  of  brrid,  a  triflintt  amount 
rfkiUrud  Migir,  aod  an  ounce  of  ohetae, 
iid  ibout  lA  ounoea  per  day,  aod  Lo  asks 
■bilka  iBjr  teetotaller  can  do  (he  same,  taking 
lii,rafN,tmliratoradlibitnm;  oulj  other  diet 
iik|hlwitM-  Although  hindua  and  mahome- 
^ud  bndhiats  are  by  their  religkinifor  b; 
add  ange  prohibited  the  uee  of  alooholio 
Wt^douMtheai  Urgelf,  either  ttealthily 
(rifitl|r,tharaFroeiit«d  palm  wines,  or  the  di' 
UUanck*  or  apirits  being  in  greet  demand. 
iiadcDttisM  the  conquering  Aryans  aeem  to 
hndugdy  wed  diatilled  aptrita,  becsiue  the 
niUKiit  deacribed  from  drinking  their  «ona 
jm  BMld  not  have  reiulted  from  another 
«nt  ne  BitTauta^ea  of  a  moderate  use  of 
Maine  thus  well  lummariied  by  theSator- 
Af  Berinr,  in  naticing  Dr.  Barclay's  pimphlst 

■  Ik Tmpuanoe  question, — "  When  the  tetto- 
kHneMfoi  that  out  of  fire  hundred  thousand 
|naii  f  ho  We  tRlten  the  pledge  in  Amerioa, 
im  bndml  and  fifty  thousand  have  broken 
it,  ikj  prore  what  scieace  bad  previously  ai- 
vUd—thits  moderate  use  of  alco  hoi  is  proper 
IgnauiUid  the  nperieoceof  ihe  hydropathic 
■hblitliiiieaU  proves  an  enormous  increase  in 
fctKoTfoDd.  If  we  only  drink  waier,  our  eon- 
MftioDofbrinaceons  and  animal  food  must 
kwj  hT|[dy  extended.  The  effect  of  alcohol 
iiliMRit  the  destruction,  of  the  tieauea  and 
k  At  ibe  constituents  of  life  ;  and  there- 
Hit,  win  the  present  conditiona  of  modem 
1^  rt(R  the  nerrmia  ayatem  is  liable  to  so 
MNtvHla,ileohDlioanlMtanaet,  as  the  moat 
ftikkim  ol  aeonaory  diet,  are  more  than 
(WHHDy.  If,  H  ia  the  eaae  in  infancy, 
■kiirif  panose  of  life  wae  to  live,  the  com- 
iiiatay  dieta  of  animal,  farinaoeouai  and 
MnfaoBs  food  wonld  be  sufinient  to  anatnin 
iBtiitusoon'aB  nunb^ini  towoikasd 
M^ikohd;  a*  preventing  ikid  arresting  the 
PjAMuB  of  tiasoe,  is  the  obeapeal  food.     It 

■  kve  a  shilling  to  spend  on  food,  h«  will 
ihttlB  daj's  iroikon  nine  penny  worth  of 
Iwl  Buat  and  ihrea  penny  worth  of  hew, 
-M  «i  penny  wovUi  of  bread,  six  penny 
Asfneat,  and  anf&eieney  of  water.  Aaother 
'  fact  is,  *hat  total  abotinenoe  from 
.  drink  aelttaily  prediaposea  to  dettain 
AmA  to  n  small  extent  ia  imported 
'Inland  in-  leagm  or  large  easke  from 
liandiarat  hoUinR  K^  *»  '^'^^  g«U«>s, 
^^  at  Is.  6A  to  S«:  Ite  gallon  oxolotiTe 
M  ikohotieliqnor  M  Bnrope,  wttm  di»- 
nnitP^pB  wiBs,  te  known  aa  bnndf:  whM 
1^  aall  Uqnor,  H  k  eallsd  s  ooni«pirit, 
^^     '■»,'»  iathd  WW*  InJin  and 
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America,  it  ia  a  rum.  But  ifrcm  Turkey  on  the 
weit,  tbrough  all  the  oouotries  on  the  louth  and 
east,  Arreek,  from  the  Arabic,  ^^  ia  the  Utm 
applied  to  all  ardent  spirits  Irom  wliataT>t 
source  obtained,  wbether  from  the  SarEhnm, 
palmajor  cane,  from  flowers,  or  fruila,of  rice,  or 
barks,  or  mixtures  of  all  tbese.  Alcoholic 
liquors  are  produced  from  the  black  ant-  in 
Sweden  :  ttotn  cow's  mitk  or  mare'a  milk  in 
Tartary,  from  sbeeps  milk  in  Afghanistan  :  from 
lambs  flesh  in  China,  and  formerly,  in  Eng- 
land from  honey,  where  mead  was  the  only 
strong  drink  known  for  centuries.  Ardent 
apirita  of  various  kinds  are  said  to  be  prepared 
by  ihe  hakims  of  Indin  by  distillation  from 
various  graminee  as  also  {W>m  rose  buds, 
jasmine  flowers,  orange  peel  and  Indian  fennisl 
seed.  The  purest  native  apirit  that  we  hara 
met  with  in  India  is  the  cane  Arrack  mann- 
factnred  in  the  valley  of  Kowlaaa,  near  Eeder: 
Along  all  the  sea-  bard  of  eastern  countries, 
where  the  varioua  pahns  most  abound,  the 
toddies,— the  sap  or  palm  winea  of  thecoeoa- 
Dul,  Cocos  nucifera :  of  the  date  palm,  FlifEnix 
dacUlifere  ■  the  Palmyra,  Boraasua  flafaellifor- 
mia;  the  Gomuti,  or  Arenga  aaceharireraj  or  the 
Caryota  urens,  are  the  materiala  chiefly  employ- 
ed  for  making  arrack.  After  thia  jaiee  is  ferment- 
ed it  is  distilled  &  rectified,  and  it  usually  yields 
about  an  eighth  part  ofpure  spirit.  The  thm 
principal  kinds  known  in  commerce  however 
are  the  arrack  of  Batavia,  Qoa  and  Colombo.' 
That  from  Batavia  is  the  atrongeat,  and  ia  dia^ 
tilled  from  a  mixture  of  62  parta  of  molas»ea, 
3  of  toddy,  or  palm  wjne,  and  35  of  rice.  The 
last  of  these  Crawfurd  states  to  be  boiled  ;  and. 
after  cooling,  a  quantity  of  yeaat  is  added  and 
the  whole  pressed  into  baaketa,  in  whioh  con- 
dition it  is  placed  over  tubs,  and  left  for  eight 
daye,  during  which  time  a  linuor  flows  abun- 
dantly from  the  rice.  Thia  liquor  is  distilled 
and  then  mixed  with  ihe  molaases  and  toddy, 
which  is  aU  left  to  ferment  for  a  week  Sn  large 
vats  J  after  the  fermentation  is  over,  the  Arrack 
ia  diatilled  one.  or  two,  or  three  limes,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  required.  That  made  at 
Java  ia  chitfly  tor  ho-ne  oooaumption,  but  n 
Bspoited  to  China  or  India,  very  little  ia 
brought  to  China,  and  altogether  in  Jntiks. 
Another  statement  however  describes  the  Bat»^ 
mor  Java  Arrack  aa  obUmed  by  diitillatioB 
from  molaases  and  rice,  with  only  a  smsli  ad^ 
mixture  of  toddy.  The  A.rack  produced  at 
Goa,  is  sweeter  than  that  which  oomM  tmm 
Java,  and  being  made  entirely  from  'oddy  by 
repeated  distillation,  it  «  preferred  by  (her 
ffindna  to  the  Batavian,  on  that  account 
tbouab  it  ia  an  inferior  spirit,  containing  on» 
on^venthofpnrealcoho.-Jfcrm.  Am* 
,e  part  of  Crjlon,  i.  dUlJled  f""!  ft*^! 
nuntedii^  wiue  of  ^  cocoanut  pklm.  ^ 


ARRARK. 

Ss  pKpir«d  is  certdin  (Tnlncta  of  tlic  Southern 
provfnoe  of  the  Island,  nndei  lioenBa  Itoid  iha 
fI»*eniiD«>t,  but  for  naoy  yean  put  tte  only 
«gort»  have  b«en  to  the  Indian  Presidencies 
•od  some  of  the  Eastern  hlande.  Bimihr  to 
the  ludiaii  practice,  in  (fejloo,  the  right  of 
Tending  Armck  in  shops  nud  bazma,  is  rented 
out  and  Ke»lizei  about  JG&&,(iOO  :  the  sbipmcuta 
ofArnckbitva  fallen  olT.  from  lU  00  pipes  in 
1S45,  to  520,  in  1 S5D.  (John  Capper  in  AtiaUe 
Soe.  Journ.rol.Xyi.  I/tadonlilh,  f.ili.) 
It  shoald  be  rememberrd.  however,  that,  in 
Ccyli'U  ~  three  pulms  yield  Palm  aunar,  {Cocot 
nuc^fera),  the  Falmyni  palm  iSarauu*  fiaMli- 
/uratU),  tad  the  kitUl  orjapperrj  palms  (Cary- 
ota  ureal.)  Fiom  each  of  these  palms  the 
juitte  of  the  flowering  stalk  is  collected  under 
tlie  name  of  toddy,  and  from  it  sugar,  known 
in  Uu  Sast  as  jaggeiy,  is  regularly  prepared  j 
but  it  is  fioui  the  palmyra  palm  tlint  nearly  all 
the  palia.EugAi'  ia  obtained,  and  it  is  from  the 
saocliahnB  mntter  of  .the  cocoaunt  palm  that 
Arrack  ismuJe  in  Ceylon.  This  palm  beoomea 
DToduo.ive  there  in  about  vx  or  seven  years  ; 
in  collecting  toJdy,  the  spatbe  is  stripped  off 
from  the  apadix  before  it  nas  fully  expeuded  ; 
the  Bpadiceaare  aftemanis  beaten  between  pieces 
of  hard  ivood,  ami  slices  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  ao  as  tq  allow  the  juice  to  flow  out. 
Bftoh  apwlii  Gontbues  to  yield  juice  for  about 
40  days,  at  nearly  the  average  rate  of  half  a 
gallon  m  Hhouia.  Wlieuitia  intended  to 
prepare  jaggery  &om  the  toddy,  great  care  is 
ttiken  by  burning  piaoes  of  wood  in  the  imall 
catthen  vessels  to  be  attached  to  the  flowers,  and 
rubbing  their  interior  with  charcoil,  to  remove 
any  impurities  likely  to  promote  fermeniation  : 
and  at  an  additionnl  preoxulion  chips  of  the 
bark  of  the  Valeria  tiidica  are  placed  in  each,  in 
order  to  retard  fermentation.  The  jaggery  of 
the  centra)  province  of  Ceylon,  is  entirely  made 
from  tJie  Caryota  urens  juice,  which  yields  a 
ttiuck  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  does  that 
of  the  other  two  palms,  and  of  a  quality  much 
more  highli  prized  by  the  natires.  When 
toddjr  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Arrack,  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, and  as  it  is  brought  from  the  trees  it  rs 
poured  into  wooden  vats  in  which  that  prAcesa 
rapidly  adraneei.  If  attention  be  not  paid  to 
the  fenseaiatioB,  acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  this 
often  causes  the  Arrack  to  take  up  lead  from 
a'ly  portion  of  that  metal  wiih  wMch  it  may  be 
brought  into  coulact.  [Dr.  Smith, in  Biinhurgh 
N4ii>  Pka.  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  No.  I,  JulyUiB, 
p.  111.)  Inmostpnrtaof  the  Bait  Indies,  ■  rery 
intoucatin^  aplrit  is  prepared  front  the  large, 
UahwB  flower,  Bassia  latifolia,  (he  fleshy 
pctala  of  which  contain  aagar.  This  iB  large- 
ly distilled  in  Bhoodoop,  about  !0  niha 
ffom  Bombay.  {FaHllMer.)  And  the  Utthwa 
with  (he  inner  part  of  Ihb  white  fceckur  tree, 
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Vaohelia  fsniMiana,  or  Anna  leaeo^ 
form  ingrcdienta  in  the  manuhctun  it 
spirit  sold  under  tbe  name  of  *' Arrtek' 
every  hasar.  (SamUiitr,  CfShtngkiutmi.)  D 
preparad  from  jaggery  and  tha  bark  of  thv  i 
cia  leucophlom,  which  is  rich  in  tanniti,  tbti 
WB  combine*  with  the  albuminoua  and  <A 
genoua  aabstanctrs  fat  the  jaggery  and  itt 
poaeg  (jiam.  In  moat  of  the  native  sliHl 
oompoaed  of  clay-pMs  Or  ohattiet,  wilh  bu 
pipe«,teu  per  cent  of  the  auger  it  m 
fay  the  lost  of  its  raaatting  aiec^ol.  An 
iK'Ubdrat  ismade  from  the  VelielaB  ti 
Awcia  leuoophlcaa  bark  and  Palmyra  jaggl 
the  qaantity  required  for  one  atUl,  biieg  1 
of  the  bark  and  IS^  of  the  sugar,  (ha  prtd 
bemg  4J  grdlona.  Its  cost  of  manufaetm 
tlte  Oovemment  is  5  an&as  ■  Rallan,  aadl 
aaU  to  tha  retail  dealers  of  that  city  and  vl 
the  boundary  of  t«n  miles  at  Bo.  it  par  jtri 
bat  to  all  beyond  tb«  limita  for  Its.  1-8" 
gallM.  Tbe  jeK);ery  ia  nanally  imported  I 
TinaercUy  anU  from  the  NortherB  CtronSi  i 
riah  Arrack  ia  a  term  employed  by  EuTOf^ 
in  India  to  deaignate  a  highly  pemteioui  M 
said  to  he  adsltanted  wilib  tlia  dui  vmI 
datura,  cannabis  sativa  tud  otber  intoiiiiM 
druga.  Inthefoaryeara  I8fi3-M  tollW 
inoluaiTf,  Uadras  ' 

Exported.'  Imported. 

Quantity.     V^ue.       I    Quantity.    ~ 
Gals.  Bs.  Gala. 

67,567  71.578  18.26,177 
The  impoitt  prineipaliy  from  Ceylon  toih^ 
bay  and  the  aiporls  to  Cuteh,  Fegl'l 
Ceylon.  In  Biun,  Arraok  ia  maBufaotorai 
the  Cliinetet  sad  ooDH^cd  furtively  bf  \ 
SiuDoe,  titough  aobrieij  ia  eerlainly  iM 
the  virtues  of  the  Bkaraa  uitwnal  clwM 
Id  Fcnaag,  asdetrt  spirits  are  distiUtdA 
sQgar-eane,  and  nied  bjr  lh«  hiadooa  ^^ 
lower  order,  fiacke^tee  n  tbe  spirit  diall 
in  whieh  cardamom  is  put  and  weikeiM4.il 
water,  sikI  called  '  lUai^ee  ;'  'CumlakB't 
ormge  peel  ;  '  ioboebee'  and  '  Pattthi'-'i 
adulterated  with  tobocao  la*f,  and  'AlM 
is  B«nted  with  uter.  '  Aunisb'  is  Alfl 
pnic  spirit  distilled  from  aniseed,  in  Cnll 
a  spirit  distilled  from  rioe,  it  tbe  only  olwM 
liquor  used  by  the  natives  ef  the  pnn 
and  that  only  by  tboae  (J  the  lower  ola'aaK 
ia  the  aane  to  the  naa  of  #hiah  ilw  wild  M 
of  OritaB,  tiie  Kond,  Safaar,  mul  (M  MK 
addicted.  It  ia  anpalatabla  and  naustoaw 
is  made  SB  beknr  Itt»do«  proof,  1  nUM 
rioe  making  ^  gaUotis.  A  of  ijit  it  ^i**^ 
tbe  SnmbulpiOe  diatrict,  chieSy  from  tht  M 
of  the  BMtim  Im^iim,  looally  ealled..  Mm 
This  tree  ia  mat  aritb  thnrngbsnt  tih*  M 
junglea    <rf  that   prvrtaqt  >  >nd   Ht  M 

it  a  fatwdtkMd  *[  wiAm '    ' 

.     .  ...  ,  ^-.  -,^^.- 
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km.   J»  MaUa,  a  ^lint  u  prapaied  from 
thi  tute  «  not  Dftlike  «ti»k;,  aod 
to  u;  thing   of  Uia   soit  M>ld  in 
koHR  tat  9nrj  purpow  to  vhich  the 
■  ipplKd.     ba  apMifie  gmTttjF.iB  about 
'hrtkkatatonpMatnn  of  80°F.Ki\ei 
_    ,W  par  «>t.  of  aioohol  to  ibo  vdua*  of 

ftIln«f[k)ut  tbc  Hyderabad  ttrritorj, 
',  Ike  apirit  diatillation  u  from  tha 
mwhui.  th  Bower  of  tha  Suaia  tatifidia, 
rAvattlbefaaA  of  tho  Aj]R(bb  lettcophkea 
an)^  sad  inudnocs  a  eoaiw  nauaaooi 
torn  kinda  an  aoada  in  ika  Uydanbad 

afi^IrA,  fron  Argal  frait  alone. 

r  aptrilt,  fram  black  sugar 

1$  finti,  made  bj  twice  distilling  Baaai 

V  i^irit,  froiB  binck  augar,  aciie  {aiax  ?) 

Ill  iktm^  uid  roae  fiowers. 

kBgndKBta  of  other  apiriti  nade  id  the 
nbad  provincea  are  Gul-Mahira  (BhssU 
fllonra]  end  the  bnik  of  Acacia  leuco- 

^,  Ib  the  eantonoient   of   Becusderabad, 

•  fa  aneral  ardent   ipirits  and  tiqqauri 

i/inl.  One  pallah  of  Mahwa  flowert 
"  '  irith  two  Beers  of   cball  (bark  of 
.  ila»)   and  then  diitilled.    The 
intA  ia   a    aeoond  diatillattim  of  the 
mi  the  Battavia  airat^  la  a  third  dia- 
riit. 
linor.    One  pallah  of  Saf^erj  it 
kj  tears  of  baik  and  then  distilled. 
^  Mm  liqaor,  oae   ptdlah   of  jaRgw; 
^_     iiJatifcdwitk  4  aeera  oonaodei  seeds, 
MH^NK  ftowdi  i  aeer  ewAoora  (Dutc*- 
~~  '  ',)\  ie«    nagea  mothafa  (Cyperos 
eardaaionua,  i  aear  akit  put* 
I.  cuuiaDioiDBBiiieie,)  i  aeer 

.    woad),  i    seer    Coshbalah 

■hpWia  Miin»tiMi,)  1-ieth  aeer  CloTca, 


ItkaaueBlioB  of  8  tewa  of 

iMAptfclinor.lpBlkbol 
■«Untk«aa(«aofWoo< 


Mc  Somph   (PiapiaeUa   aaitnni,)   S 
'^  I  leera  Battaaeh  (atreetaiaat.) 
(aialak  liquor,  I  pnllah  of  jaggerir 
feia£«iUail  -witk  Ihe  above   ingredietUa 
IthaaueplioB  of  8  teoa  of  BiitlBmb. 

Wood  Ji^^le. 
1  pallali  of  jaggai;  lienor, 
•  >iii  V  aeera  of  U anf^. 
l^aot,  1  pnllah  or  ji^gei;  liqaoi^  Std 
■  tfjaKwy  U^ntt. 
"^  lU  ri|ikt  to  diatill  aad  sell  Arraok 
KavWatmmeni  aanoalljr  to  the  luffhaat 
f^;ih  faraa  in  all  eaatcrn   conntriea  an 
W  Ika  AUmi.    U  Bntiah  Imlk,  the 
*f  Wtfcaaaia^  Sajrcr  or  frostier  deea, 
""■til  furut,   awHiDted   in  1865,   to 
'**^inL-MmiU'»  Materia  Medin,  pp. : 


AUtOA  ISn.lKDS. 

140-S6S.    ToeUtSkUutin^Gommtnt.    See 
Coooanut  Palm. 

ABRAH,  a  town  in  Tndia^  in  Long.  84* 
40'  E.  and  Lai.  25"  3ff'  N. 

ASRAKAN  and  Tenasserim  aame  into 
British  poMesaion  in  1826.  Arrakan,  with  ak 
area  of  18630  aqnare  miles  had  100,000  of  an 
imligenoiis  population.  In  1835,  the  num- 
ber was  911,536  ;  in  1845,  309,608  and  in 
1855,  Sgfi.SlO.  H  ia  now  a  province  of 
British  fiunnah.    Si»  Arakan. 

ABRA.N.  the  home  of  Zoroattor,  meDtlomd 
in  the  Zerxf  A  rests. 

AERANTANOY,  a  town  in  Southern  India 
In  lying.  79°  6'  E.  and  Let.  10°  II'  N. 

ABSAKA,  a  town  in  Manbhoom. 

AltREGAN,  called  also  Ar^an  and  Arejan, 
is  a  mined  town,  half-vsy  batween  Bohbehan 
and  the  rivrr  Kurdistan- 

ARREL,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  79°  iV 
B.  and  Let.  29°  7'  N. 

ARaBHUn  MABAU.  Tah.  Pentapten 
corinpea. 

AKRIA,  a  town  In  India  in  Long.  67°  3i' 
E.  and  Lat.  28=  0*  N. 

ABRIALOOB,  a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
79°  1 0*  E.  and  Let.  1 1°  10-  N. 

ARBIAN  lived  in  (he  timaa  of  the  enpert 
on  Adrian,  AntoniDOs  Pius  and  Mareua 
Aurellua.  He  wae  a  native  of  Nleomedia  ia 
Bithynia,  where  he  ttadied.  He  was  bom 
sfcoat  the  cod  of  (tie  first  eenrnry  of  the 
christian  ers.  He  was  one  ef  the  most  eni- 
nent  disciplee  of  the  famona  Bpietetas,  gradu> 
ated  iuto  a  priest  in  the  lemplea  ef  Ceres  and 
ProserpiTie  and  distingnUhed  himself  as  a 
hiitariaa  and  in  philoaoph;.  His  accaont  of 
the  expeditioB  of  Alesander  the  Orear,  ii  baa- 
ed on  tbe  lost  wnrka  of  Aristobalus  and 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  L«fcna,  both  of  whom  as* 
eompsBied  tfaa  king,  dnriBfc  the  eipertition. 
He  alao  wrote  a  treatise  on  Indiit,  in  tb« 
Ionic  dialeet,  and  a  peripltu  of  the  Blacdc  Sea  ! 
deaeriptione  of  the  coasts  of  tbe  Sfa  of  Asov 
and  of  ibe  Red  Bea,  are  alee  aamibed  ts  Snfii, 
hxX  these  are  aapposed  to  be  of  n  Istet  date. 
Perhaps,  there  h«e  been  more  than  one  of  thM 
nana,  and  the  Arrian,  trbom  Coionei  Tod,  VR*y 
ba  nmot  ia  neittioninjt  as  the  author  of  thrf 
BuiploBof  tha  BryihrRan  8ea,  and  a  Civm" 
mreid  i^gent  at  Bdroaob,  living  in  tbe  aeeon4 
oentnry  may  be  one  of  thflm.  He  any*  that 
Arrisn  the  author  of  the  PeripJna,  resided  at 
B(uvaeh,.nr,  aa  ba  caHed  it,  BdnigsBa,  as  a 
OomDieraal  Agent,  in  the  seDond.  oentnry  df 
the  christian  era  ;  Baroaoh  was  then  •'tthtn  thfl 
Balhara  8ova«i(m»y. — Itnegt.  flrit.  Pid.  a. 
Mk  XdiUm,  1853.  9W«  rf»vtt»,fi.  145.  See 
Kalian  :  Kaar  :  Khetri :  Kbtiaistan  :  .tfpgaa- 
thenea. 
ARROA  ISLANDS,  from  near  the  parallel 
>.  I  of  3°  48'  to  i°  56'  M.  and  iu  Ixing.  100°  86' 
1»3 
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E..ooDiut  of  Kveral  anuU  UlendB  and  roeki 
lying  mid-w*)!  betwean  the  Sumitn  shore  and 
tbe  »teniive  banki  called  the  North  Sanda. 
They  an  knowa  aa  the  Bound,  the  Long  or 
Oreai,  and  the  WettcTii  Airi»,~- Bortimrff. 
See  Sumatre  Coeat. 

.  AKROD,  s  tomi  in  India,  ia  Long.  7S°1' 
R.  and  l«t.  »7°  19'  N. 

ABBOB  or  ASEU  ISLANDS,  extend, from 
Lat.  7°  0'  to  Let.  6°  68'  8.  and  iu  Ling.  133° 
St' Z,  for  upwarJa  of  100  miles  N.  and  6> 
wad  lie  betirees  the  Timor  Lant  group  and  tbe 
S.  W,  Coait  of  New  Guinea-  Thfy  are  a 
doaely  packed  group,  diatant  abont  sixty  miles 
from  the  soul  h-vett  coast  of  New  Guinea,  end 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  eaaUim  aide  of  tbe  group  are  found  banks 
of  aand  and  mud,  itretohing  far  out  to  sea, 
which  aie  only  eonred  to  ^  depth  of  a  few 
ftet  at  low  tides.  The  trepang  or  sea-slug, 
which,  when  cured,  is  an  article  of  great  con- 
tnmptioo  in  China,  where  it  is  much  used  as 
a  delicacy  for  the  table,  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance on  these  banks,  which  also  furnish  pearl- 
oysters  of  two  varieties,  naoiely,  the  lai^e 
oyster,  wboae  shell  is  the  mo ther-o' -peart  shell 
oF  commerce,  and  the  smaller  variety  in  whicb 
the  aeed-pearls  are  found.  Some  of  tbe  more 
eaalam  ialaoda  contain  limestone  cavema, 
within  which  the  small  swsllow  constructs  the 
edible  birds'  nests  of  Dommerea,  also  an  article 
in  gr«4t  demand  for  the  markets  of  Chins, 
whue  it  is  said  to  be  worth  its  weiKhl  in  silver. 
Xhese  cinnnHtaooea,  coopled  with  the  indue- 
triona  habits  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
blandeia,  hare  led  to  the  group  beeomiog  a 
great  reaort  for  tcadera  from  the  weatern  parts 
oi  the  Arehip^go.  including  uatives  of  Java 
and  Celebes,  (Jhinese,  end  even  Europeans, 
who  bring  la^a  quantities  of  manufaetured 
pK>da  end  other  articles  suited  to  .the  tastea  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  latter  have  consequently 
become  the  moat  waaltby  and  prosparous  of  all 
the '  native  tribes  of  the  ueighbDuring  aeas- 
tbx  Arru  islanders  bear  a  strong  personal  re- 
•emblanco  to  the  aborigines  of  Port  £saing- 
toa  ;  indeed  on  several  ocoasioos  in  wliich  na- 
tives hnm  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  set- 
Uament  visited  the  islands  in  £uiopesn  ves- 
aels,  they  were  considered  by  the  Arruans  as 
belonging  to  some  remote  part  of  their  own 
peep.  But  the  Arrusns  also  poss««so  many 
aharaoterislirs  in  common  with  tbe  Oulgmatat 
of  tbe  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea,  that  it 
would  be  neoessary  to  include  them  in  a  gene- 
nl  Bceount  of  tbe  Papuans.  Ose  of  their 
most  singular  peculiarities  eonsiata  is  the  value 
which  they  ettech  to  elephanta  tusks,  braaa 
gongs,  and  huge  porcelain. dishes.  An  odd 
custom,  and  one  that  is  probably  unique  in 
the  worl<4,  ooniists  in  the  deat^uetion  of  n 
iom's  good*  on  hie  death,  initead  of  a  diatri- 
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bution  of  them  among  his  antviving  rIxiou 
All  the  chattels  whieh  he  hsa  coUected  dnriq 
bis  life,  including  tuaks,  gouge,  end  pijuiou 
Chine  dishes,  are  broken  in  piacea  and  thamr 
away;  and  in  the  TilUKeB  may  be  aeea  heap 
of  tbue  fngmenta  of  properly  whieh  castoti  o 
some   singular   soptrstition  has   deterred  th 
living  from  appropriating.   The  ports  freqaen' 
ed  by  the  foreign  trading-veasels  are  all  in  ll 
north-westera  part  of  tbe  group,  where  the  pe 
pla  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  race,  the  BatiiKj 
result  of  atrangera  from  the  waat  bavinf  mairi 
ed   and   settled  amwig  thm  dnriog  an  intei 
course  which  sppears    to   have   extended  oval 
several  centuries.     Their  hsir  is  usuaHy  black' 
and  strongly  curled.     Like  the  African  domali, 
they  wash  it   with  wood-ashes  or  lime  watery 
which  impart  to  it  a  lightish  colour  and  oausfl 
it  to  appear  rough,  both  these  peoutisrities  be^ 
ing  considered  very  tasteful  by  the  Alfoera^  si' 
well  Bs  by  the  Papuans-     The  Arroans  are  is" 
er  and   more   muscular   than   the  Malays  a 
Bughis  of  Celebes,  but   are  inferior  in  pro 
tions,  if  not  in  stature,  to   the  ordiasry  ni 
Europeans.  The  usual  height  of  the  men  ia  frori 
five  feet  four  inches,   to  five  fe^  eight  inc 
and  there  is  a  great  inclination  to  slimnesa  a] 
the  lower   extremities   among  the   taller  me>_ 
some  of  whom  attain  the  height  of  six  feel.  Top 
ksy,  an  inland  lying  exposed  to  the  ooeui  i 
the  sonlh-esstern   extremity  of  the  gn>Dp,  { 
of  great  importance  th>m  its  pearl   fisto 
At  a  distance  of  eight  miles^to  the  eeatwar 
lie  aeveral  small  islsnds,  between  which  ai 
Vorkey  the   trepang   banks  are  situsted.     i 
low  wster,  hundreds  of  men,  with  their  wbi 
and  children,  may  be  aeen  wading  from  yoriu 
towards  ifaeae  isles  (tbe  water  being  only  tM 
or  three  feet  de^,)  oarrying  a  baaket  at  tba 
backs,  and  having  in  their  hands  a  atiek,  Tpn 
vided  with  an  iron  point.     When  the  water 
deeper  than  this,  they  make  uae  af  ewiea 
For  fishing  on  the  baaks  situated  at  a  g 
distsnoe,  the  Alfcers  use  a  prahu,  oonab 
for  the  parpose,  in  whi<^  they  embark  thair  <■ 
tire  familiea.  Theee  veaaela  hare  a  very  atraa; 
appeanuoe.     They  have  great  beam,   and  41 
stem  nms  up   into  a  high  sutve,  While  Ui 
pUnks  {mjeet  forward  from  t)M  bowa.     Tl 
family  reaidaa  in  three  or  font  hUs  eoBap 
of  aiop,  or  NipB  frutieana  leavea,  meted  i 
in  the  veaael,  and  a  railing  runa  entirely  nmh 
it,   apparently  to  prarent   the   ^ildraa.  frdi 
falbng  over-board. .  The  prthn.is  prc^idled  I 
a  large  sail   made  of  rushaa,  which  fuUs  « 
like  a  Can  (in  a  similar  manner  to  the  aaila  ol 
Chineee  junk),  set  upon  a  bipod  mut  of.h 
boos,   while  it  is  steered  with   two  rudd 
Two  other  nuata  are  alao  areotad,  which  ass 
no    purpose   but   that   of   displaytag    as* 
small  flags.     The  Pearl  Fishery  in  thus   < 
ricd  on.    The  trader    naku 
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i|Mttitplan}foTumiiAaliiindnd,  pafing 
.hrflBim  ■  entiin  tfuastitj  of  unek,  elotb, 
■  ■Ik  Wka  tU  prion  ii  igned  on,  tko  flalwr 
■R  to  tk  buk  and  di*n  for  tbs  oysun, 
*'imm  maMj  m»\\  ■nd  black,  in  from 
pM^^m  to  tbvtj  hot  wator,  leloeiing  tba 
Vtbdi  find-  TtM  ditin);  it  itMnded  with 
■>  Ml  ill  f  »»d  danger,  u,  froB  the  time 
InMM  wdcr  iraler,  th«  blood  oAen  bnrais 
ftlte  MM  and  bohUi  of  th«  dirn-,  while 
Itate  liable  to  ba  dotrofod  hj  tbe  oniner- 
-  aulvki  whieh  an  to  be  found  tkera.  In  en^ 

f'f  Am  people,  it  it  ■coeanrj  to  pay  off 
Mt%  and,  fne  from  tkia  inenmbranee, 
■anM%  pfaiK«d  to  anj  put  of  thsATebi- 
~  Jli^  Htaa  i^ando  have  bcrame  the  emporj- 
.I^Aa  •ooth'Seai  conwr  of  the  Arcbipelej^, 
MIn  a  eooaeetiBfc  link  between  tbe  rich  ia- 
,h*  if  tiK  Indian  Baw  and  the  Atutralinn 
MiMal  lo  whicb  ihvf  are  etbnolt^ully 
Thej  in  probably  deatined  to  altaio 
bla  importaoee,  when  the  aoithem 
__~tfAaatraUi  are  aetttad  and oiriliaed.— 
^  faff  /aA'oi  ^ttiiptlSfo  and  Piqmam» 
Y^k  Si»tm,  Ho.  W,  p.  51S.  Kotf. 
"■VVia/lkJWya  im /oUt  I»dia»  Jlrchi. 
"fr/**"  *''  '*  ^'*    ^  ^'^'  P-  '"'^'  '^^- 

^■teSOffS  an  aoiBetmaa  naed  in  titntb- 
^MiMii.utaataofiaoooeiioe'  Tha  oppo' 
'°4l*^o(two  arrowa  are  held  hj  a  rntlan 
W-y  the  hands  by  two  penons  placed 
jphteaaA  other ;  tbey  are  parallel  to  and 
V^Ainlly  apart  <o  allow  of  the  auapeeied 
PhAWid  beiitft  bold  between  tfa«m.  The 
*>'<kiani>wi  marely  reet  npon  the  flngera, 
.^**M  ata  lapposed  to  move  towards  aad 
'*■*■*«  Ike  fcoilty  hand.  See  Dlrination. 
"tUOW-HUOBD  IPOHAA.    See  Ipo- 

|]M10W-HOOT. 

'^^  ■■  BuaM.  1  J»a-iiai  ...  T*>I. 
.JFAMhaitahHarD.     Sua  nuoo,    ...  „ 

*f*B      ...        ^      1  Arrow-root  kslangu    y 

'  1%  ii  a  largdy  exported  artiele,  from 
;*Ml  D(  the  Mintriea  of  Soatkern  Aaia 
wmm  waa  originaUj  •fpl>*il  to  tbe  rbtione 
JM  «( llanaia  araBdinaeea.in  eonaeqaenoe 
yj*  (Bppoted  eficac;  in  oonnteraotiDg  the 
■Jhif  waanda  iattet^  by  poiaoDed  anowa 

deaigoate  almoat 
any-'Maem- 

^ ~  ttne   Uaraiila  Arrow-root.     Ir 

*^pHKlbibittoo  of  18SI,  there  ware  preient 
'-yg—'roou  b(  Triaidad  ;  flenanda ;  British 
*!■■!  Hoataerrat :  Jciaey,  Ooenney  :  Van 
Waatem  Africa;  and  Baat 
mi  Aasam  i  Calontta,  Oaltont; 
-—,  ■  •icafapatam;  Borneo,  Java; 
*■  vqIm.    la  tbe  West  Indiet,  Arrow-root 


WW  jana,  bewtver,  the  aignific 
;*HIm  baea  mptoyod  to  deaig 
)*||4  bnla  or  atara,  wbiob  bears 

■■*•  ta  the  ttne   UaraiiU  Arro 
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ia  obtained  from  the  Mtraota  anmdiDneea,  IC. 
illongia,  and  U.  nobilia ;  also  from  tiie  Canns 
glanea  and  0.  eoootnea  :  to  both  ef  whieh  thar 
loeat  r)aineoftoaa  leataoia,  ortulema  ia  apptied. 
In  the  East  Indies,  Arrow-root  is  prepared 
from  the  Msranta  aruadinacea,  alao  frara  M. 
ramoBsiaaibia,  a  Sylbet  apeciea.  The  Martnla 
antndinaoea  was  introduoad  in  1840-1841,  into 
ttatnegherry,  by  the  Golleetor.Mr.  E)phiiiat'<ne, 
wlicre  it  throve  extremely  well,  tbouf;h  it  is 
not  grown  to  any  extent.  It  waa  tntrodamcl 
into  the  Tenssserim  ProvinePa,  aeveral  yeart 
ago,  by  Hr.  O'Biley,  and  tbe  Airow-raot  made 
is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  any.  East  Indian 
Arrow-root,  is  now  obtained  largely  fram  the 
Maranta  anrundinaeee,  whiob  ia  largely  grown 
in  Tmvanoore,  at  Chittoor  near  Aroot,  in  tho 
Tenasaerim  provinees,  at  the  Andeman  lala^a. 
The  Mahabaleabwar  arrow-root  ia  obtained 
from  Ourcuma  eaolina,  Orabain.  In  Tramneore, 
arfow-root  ia  obtained  mostly  from  the  Haranta 
arundlnseea,  but  tbe  feouls  of  Ouronma  angua- 
tifblia  and  of  tbe  eaasara  meal  from  tbe  jat-' 
ropha  manihot  ia  1  ike wJae  sold  under  that  name, 
but  ecoording  to  Koxbni^h,  0'ttbsngbne*sy  and 
Boyle,  Ourotima  aagaaiifolia  ia  also  the  source 
of  an  arrowroot  prepared  at  Benares,  in  Ubngal 
and  Chitragons-  ^e  tubaia  of  Ooreama  rubes- 
cena,Saiai.  slao  are  d<nm' bed  byO'Shaughaessy 
as  yielding  an  arrow-root  in  Tranncore  and 
Bengal  ;  those  of  C.  leucorrbWa,  Roxb.  In 
Behar,  and,  aa  tikor,  the  Hindi  terra  for  all  anch 
fecnln,  that  ftnm  tlie  tubers  of  Batsias  edulit 
is  sold  at  Patna  and  Bbagtilpar.  Batn^berry 
arrow-root  is  obtained  from  Oaronma  paeudo- 
raMilana  of  Graham  as  slao  Alpinia  gatangt 
Swartz  and  Canna  glauca,  Koaooe.  Indeed, 
many  bbnaebolds  in  India,  make'  tbe  arrow- 
root for  home  onnaumption,  from  the  produota 
of  their  own  gardens.  We  hare  aeen  it  tfaus 
in  Tbayetmyo  the  Andamans,  and  Beaunder- 
abad.  The  Bntnagberry  Arrow-root  ia  pnpar. 
ed  principally  from  tbe  "  kut-cberra"  or  perhaps 
"  kutahoora,"  a  general  term  in  that  part  of 
India  appHed  to  all  tbe  speeiea  of  curcnma.-^ 
Uamm.  BatfU.  M.  S.Jw.  RrporU.  Simmond't. 
FavUiur.  Cat.  Cat.  gab.  iSfiS  See  not>o«a 
under  Canmma  sngBalifolia  {  Food  ;  Maninta- 
ee^  ;  Uaranta  arniidinaDea  ;  Ooronms  lenoor- 
rbiia,  alao  Onnuma  rabeseena. 

ARROW-ROOT- K  ALA  NO.  Tak.    Arrow- 
root.     Harante  anindtnaceB< 
.ABROZ.  -PoiT,     Sp..  Bioe. 

ABRUB-UL-SALIB.  AxiB.  Solsnnm  tiig- 
rnm  ;  8.  dulcamara.  -  ' 

AKBA0B8  I,  B.  C.  S54-990.  the  first  of  Hm 
Aruddan  kings,  a  miiiTe  of  Baikh,  nvohed 
under  Antiochna  Tiieoa,  ia  anppoaed  to  bare 
been  killed  in  aelion  with  Ariaratbes  of  Oap- 

Eidocia,  but  the  date  and  ciroamstaiiees  aot 
iiown,  .    ,  ^., ', 


AKSACID^. 

ASSACEfi  It,  (ArlabHini  T)  ran  of  AiwiMi  I 
aboirt  B.  C.  230,  nt  first  extended  ihs  Pirtbiin 
WDpiM  but  was  Kfterwanli  driven  into  HjroaaU 
by  Aniioohui  Mskiiub  ui  B.  C.  SIS,  iallyinff 
kinanir  with  tbeSojthifiiu  bareoovereil  Fsrthia- 

AKSACEci  111,  B.C.  196,  called  Priapa- 
tiiia,  or  PhrinduUua,  too  of  Anacea  II  reigned 
is  jeaia,  kfl  three  a<jni,  Fhrahatra, Mitbridatce 
and  ArtabfinDi. 

AttSAC&d  UITUBADATESI.  B.  C.  117, 
■Mde  Balkh  liis  capital,  aubdoed  Media  and 
Penia  and  captured  Babylon,  broiiglit  under 
hia  tloninion  Weatern  BocInb,  Aria.  Seeaian, 
and  Araehoda,  and  nia<le  ft  aucoeaaful  expedi- 
tion imo  India, 

AaSACES  PHBAHATES  II,  B  C.  139. 
In  hia  reign  Bactria  arems  to  have  been  inli- 
jugated  entirely  by  Soythiane.  He  was  defeated 
and  alaiD  in  B.  U.  13U,  Bhen  restraining  the 
Parlhians  from  revaginft  the  coniitrr. 

AUSACBS  AKTABANES,  B.  C,  'l26,  nmje 
of  rbrahatee  and  yoHngeat  son  of  Friapatius, 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  action  froni  tt)a  To- 
chari  Sq^thians.  Aflar  menj  Itinga  ibe  Grsoo- 
Parthian  or  Arncian  dynaatj  in  omtrat  Aaia 
ended  with  Anacea  Artabanua  in  A.  !>•  81S, 
who  vaa  involved  in  a  war  witli  Bome,  but 
oltinataly  alain  in  battlr  at  Balith  liy  one  ofbia 
Partbian  offleera,  Ardeahir  Babakan  or  Artas- 
(nee,  wbo  eatablislied  hia  own,  Umt  of  the  Bas- 
aaniaai  in  A-  D.  235  and  it  laRted  nearly  bOO 
yeara.  The  capital  in  the  time  of  ihe  Cnaan 
waa  at  Selucia  on  the  Tigriai.  The  ayateaa  of 
Government  waa  Asiatic,  by  Setrapr.  or  ralfra 
poaaeaaieg  full  power  over  the  pcraona  and  pro- 
pTLiea  of  all  tbe  anlijeets  of  the  stata,  See 
Aranndie- 

AS&VCIA.  Bhagea,  Boropa,  Araaeia,  and 
Bhey,  have  all,  atdifferent  pcriori s, bean  deaig- 
natod  to  be  thia  anoieot  metropolia ;  vacb  name 
giving  jutt  grounda  for  anticipating  the  ridwat 
euceeMioii  of  Mliaaitiea.— i'orto-'a  TraweU. 
Fel.  I.,  fi.  3fi7. 

-'  ARSACID^.  This  nave  was  given  to  the 
Partbian  kings  whoee  family  name  wea  Ana- 
c«a,  Tbe  Arsaeidian  liinga  Af  Armenia,  anxird- 
iDg  to  Moaee  of  CborsDe,  Ktgned  fro*  B.  C. 
tau  te  A.  p.  480,  when  Ihr  Araienian  king- 
dom waa  eilinguiehed.  (7'itma*'  Fruip,  p: 
SOU.)  But  Thtma*'  Pruuep.  fW.  ii,  36-  ^iivei 
sixty  kings  from  Arsacea  I  in  B.  C-  2fi5  till 
the  auoreasion  of  Arisxerxea,  King  of  Persiii, 
the  first  nf  the^Sasaanidtf.  Arsacea  T,  is  de- 
scribed by  some  aa  a  native  of  St^  ;  by 
otbers  aa  of  Bdctria,  but  by  Uoaea  of  Chorene 
aa  of  fialkh,  and  Moaei  adda  that  the  dynaaty 
waaealtedBalkbaveniiaorPahlatian.  He  naeit 
Greek  only  on  hie  ooin^  and  iu  liia  public 
leUen  and  eorrespondetioe  only,  with  the 
head  of  the  sovereign  on  one  side.  Only  one 
ovii  haa  4  Uw^al  inacription.  The  laat  of  the 
dynasty,     ArsRcea  Artabanus,  became  involvad  | 
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in  8  war  with  Bsme,  bat  h 
at  Balkb,  by  one  of  hia  Parthian  i^esnt 
Ardeahii  Babcku,  or  Artaxsnet. — See  OrNiil 
of  Aaia  :  Kabni,  pp.  48e*487  9  PenknUepi 
AKSBNiC,  ia  a  nabd  rtarwUinft  steal ■ 
colour,  rrystalHa^  Tolatiio  bilow  a  red  iMsti 
vapor  of  ft  strong  garlic  odoir,  readily  atyl 
discd  :  with  one  equivalral  of  oxygen  it  Ibnii 
the  arMsiioua,  wiib  two  equivdenta  the  antail 
fdd  With  aulphoritfoma  the  yellowiidnhniat) 
orpimrnt,  and  tbereri,  tMlgar.  SvigFim-ft 
313.  The  variooaeomponndeof  araenicaralffhl 
obtained  in  every  bazar  in  India,  aachhenAim 
nediealpractitiooera,  paintcrt,  Ite.,  oonndenblr 
employ  them.  None  of  the  eomponadi  • 
Arseaio  have  been  dieoovered  to  be  produti  ^ 
Southern  India,  but  they  em  inported  largthi 
The  wliita  oxide  Iron  Bengal,  the  red  aad  jd* 
low  anlphurat  from  Bnrvah,  where  it  is  fenai 
in  great  quantities,  as  iWo  (roni  Cbina  ari 
Japan  nod  the  PrrsieD  Gulf.  Dr.  HelfarW 
ported  the  eiirtence  of  ore  eof  arienie  in  tta 
UKigui  lalamla,  Hr.  KdriingtoD  found  it  ia  tl« 
antimony  orea,  avd  Pnfe««>r  Uitdicll  ito 
fonnd  anenic  in  lead  ore  that  he  analyied'J 
(JfaasK.)  Araeitic  ia  priDeipatly  empl^ad  fk 
trade  t»  prodnoe  a  pataliaTly  vivid  and  ihiNl 
■bade  of  green  which  haaanperseried  tlielessdp 
cidod  tiaU.  Ibis  dugennaraateffat  ia  omAI*: 
ouluur  children's  tojra  and  awestmeata:  pifSi( 
colourrd  with  thfa  green,  liv«  fmit  boxes,  anif 
up  aonfeeLionery  ahoeulBte.  line  books,  henaj^ 
walla,  and  it  ia  need  for  liutiDg  food  •■'ti^ 
and  oolouring'artialea  ofdrese.  it*  whilaoiiM 
Safhid  aambnl,  haa  long  been  naed  in  India  U( 
the  eut««f  ioUrBiktente,  AlthoMgh  DioaeoriM 
andPIinr.Celstia  nndOakn  naml  tfaianubBtaMir 
in  whiea  they  were  follownd  by  the  Aiabidf 
phyaieiaca  Khaiei,  BerapiMt  and  AvicMni 
none  of  these  appear  to  have  employed  it  >■ 
fever  and  it  was  not  lit!  the  end  of  the  17tksad 
the  commencement  of  the  l^th  centurv  thil 
the  treatoMnt  of  tntermilteMa  by  arsenical  pr*^ 
pantiona  became  known  in  Guropesn  praclii^ 
Senioua  acid  has  n-al  febriluge  properli'S  f" 
MitermiiteKts  theprodsoi  of  nasrehnHasna.  B 
Bucoeeds  in  lertiena  batter  than  in  quartan*  wj 
qnotidiana.  Hm  taierance  of  Ataeiiiou*  Aw 
adniiMetered  up  to  I'^gviand'evan  alfttnaiull 
daily,  haa  been  eomptete  in  ooe-half  tl^ 
patienta.  The  diatnibanOM  of  the  syitcai  V 
has  eauaed  has  a«U<>m  bean  af  npoflaaW-  ^" 
toleruire  doea  not  neceaanri^  nqmo  tliaaii' 
a  ooptou*  diet  a«d  good  ts^fitf  of  wink.  W 
enploytcent  of  emetd-oathartia  raedieiBea  hiP 
the  triple  advantage  of  facilitating  the  tokran^ 
of  the  medietDf^  of  atoppiag  aU  ks  diasgreNUit 
effeeta  and  of'  helping  to  eon  Ihe  fwa^ 
Jaequot'e  Report  goea  to  ahow  thai  emetiaailll 
«ea«e  mueh  the  eBett  of  Araenio,  while  tlrt' 
octioa  is  indifferent  with  qniaine.  It  »  pn^ 
dent  to  anapead  th«  nan  of  Ihe  nedicina  ob  lk« 


■HMn  of  piii  It  the  eptKittrinm,  eolto,  I      AR8GMIC,  fellow  Sulphuret  of. 
1MB  or  diirrfctn.     The    ArMDWW    acid  .  nr«»niki.ft  . .     ...      An     Ami  Kgnwi 


phuret    ol    Ar- 
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be  adviiiMtera]  ttbring  the   in  temti-  I  H'«i7-d*ii Bitrk. 

te  er  the  deeline  o(  thfl  t»roxv«m«.     When  ,  H-««)-<Uii-Bhwijw»     ^ 
«i  pnHf  MM  kite  bemitopped  the  UM  of  ,  O'Tiraon'.  T.t  juL 

Ai  MdiBa*  ifanld  be  gnidiuJIv  dimtiiiihed,       

*■«■  oBBNenaed.     Tb«  prepantitniB  of  I  B>ri^ 
Modi  •dmtnuUied  after   Arsenic   appmr  !  0«pMiMt 
Kh  HorB  efficacious,    tban    irliea  tnaipli 
ihHBknd  hj  ihenseWet.     This  ii 
Ijfc^aBtprcilMU;  withreamn.    Thi 
■I  tMlBMit  ii  leu  powetful  and  lew  eore 
ia  Qmm.     Babpiea  do  not  appear  to  be 
ilBMnor  IcMfiequeat  uniler  the   one   or 
ti  fUer  IreatiMvL     Tbe  arMnieal  ironmant 
Ml  not  be  idnpted  in  tbe   treabuent   of 
^■MM    rerer*.— IfamtoM   end   Camrran, 
AprlVMb  ibnw.     Iitd.  /Iruu.  Med.  Sei. 
Ir^  1866,  p.  SW.     5f)w<rJ   fA«nMCO- 
|*,?.S13.      "^  ^^ 

USftflC,  OXIDE  NATIP.  Kb.  Araenic. 


Wftrangku 
Zerneik-iwd 

HmlaUka 
OroplnenU 
ArndaruD)  yiJlio 

kiid-puWinm,     Taii- 
Daddi  pMbuAin.     T(i>. 
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Lill-aumbul 

Hinnl 

WmnDgan 
BuaBM  .. 
Zaraeik-*!!) 
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Zaraeik-auTUt ...  Pub. 

MBD*h*iU Sahs. 

Eiidire''t«)-pubB. 
Bkm       .,.     ...    TiV. 


ii  EiHud  •  Mtiv*  i»  SMtony,  BoLsni*. 
mPcnii,  and  aooarding  Is  M  r.  GlphiBBtotic 
"*  AeaordiiiK  to  Ur.  Sokle,  a  oOiine 
^  UBBoatUa,  TaM.  UBinrkbi,  Arai, 
a  in  tbe  baura  of  lodia,  And  is  only 
■  pigBeot.  lu  Englwil  it  ia  uaetl 
IpMre  and  aulphar  lor  firevorka.— 
iiMSS.  FanUcKtf.     TomiviM*. 

'ttiENtC,  White  Oude  of, 


IWilMilt  ... 
.  .  Wik!  ... 
{jtthr        ... 

a*  ■■  ba  ... 
»*B^       ...B 

PjBiimgid  ... 

&*^:: 

»•    Olid.     ,rf 


iahtau 


,..B)ito. 


t{iinah;i 
Sambol^liar 
8ni»al.„     ,..     ...      ,, 
Ananw)  nKano  ...       It. 
Aoidum  uvDiosum   Lai. 
WaraDgKD  pntih.UALAi. 
WrODgun         ...MaLEAI.. 
Bambulrmr...     _.  Pbbs. 

Veils  ptMAtkMi..    Taii. 

Tul&puh&nun   ...    Tbl. 


^">«Ut*  oitrfe  ofanenio  is  abundant  in 
^Waria  IndM.  It  ia  brouftht  from  the 
•■Gi^faiJ 


_ — — _„  bj  Boblimatfon  fhnii  Hartal,  or 


This  is  found  naiive  in  S.  Atnerios  ;  Suod;, 
Fenifl  and  Cliina-  It  haaa  bright  lemon  or 
Kolilen  yellow  colour.  It  is  bron);ht  to  Bombay 
from  the  PersixTi  Gulf  and  ii  an  artiide  of  trails 
from  China  and  fiurmab  where  the  red  is  alao 
procured  and  from  Japan. 

In  China  tLe  sulphuret  of  araf-nic  is  some- 
^mes  out  into  oraHmental  figures  in  tbe  vama 
mftnoer  ai  prehoito  and  BgalmBtoiite.~^JFti- 
liamtyp.  248.) 

Teilow  Orpiioent  ii  ranch  ued  by  the 
Tamil  painters,  in  preparing  a  yellow  pigment. 
"  Native  Orpinirnli  the  auri  pifrmantuni  of  the 
ancienlg,   U  of  a  brilliant   yellow   colour     It 

usct  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.    Aintlu, 

ARSKNUIS,  crIW  also  Uyoa  Hormoi,  a  por« 
on  tlie  Red  Sea,  the  eroporium  for  Indian  ar* 
ticlea  during  tbe  tinoe  of  tbe  Greeka  boluiag 
B^ypl. 

AKSHA.    See  HiDdn. 


A  RSI.     HtND. 


Kj).    A   small  I 


ij»fl-    A   small  minor 
by  women  ou  tlie  thumb,  io  a  thumb 
ritin. 

ARBINA.    Can.    Turmeric. 
A  R3IS  RUGOSA.    Look.  Syn.  of  Grevia 
microcos. — Liiirt. 

ARTA,  BccoTilinK  to  Herodotus,  the  town 
of  Herat,  whence  the  term  Arlei,  for  the 
ancient  Peraians.     See  Hindu. 


ARlABANUa  Orthe Parthian  Kings,  thera 
were  five  of  thiB  name,  the  fint  in  B.  C.  Sift 
and  the  last  about  A.  D.  S35,  aad  with  whom 
ended  the  A'tacidfe,  he  having  been  iImu  by 
Afdashir  Babef^n  I  Aita.iarxes)  omi  of  bia  offi- 
OSTB,  who  btreame  the  Gnt  of  the  Siiaaanidie. 
It  ii  lappoaed  by  ICnloolm,  that  Artabanua  iii. 
was  tbe  Shah-poor  of  the  Greeks.  Hi*  aoa. 
Vonones,  reigned  for  a  short  period.  Uia 
name  is  aometiines  writlen  PoUas  :  he  wa«  tba 
VolaKiaea  of  the  Greeka,  whoae  wkr  with  tba 
Emperor  Nero,  and  embassy  to  Vrapaiiao,  are 
relnlod  in  the  Ro|nan  history.  Hoorinua,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Artabanes  the  fourth  o( 
the  Eomani. — Malealn't  Sislorg  of  Pertia, 
rol.  i,  f.  85.  See  Greeks  of  Asia.  Kabul. 
p.  437. 

ABTA  BHAGA,  according  to  Herodotna, 
Lord  of  Herat.     In  Hindu  ttythtrfogy,  ouo  of 
ilmRiaki.    See  Hindoo,        ,  ^.,  ,    ;^.-^    ■  " 
199  "^ 


4BTAXKaxE8  MNEIUON. 

A»TAB0T8YB0D0RATISSIMU8,-i.  Br- 
DTftiia  odoratisBiiao.    Boi^, 

„         uncat*.     £jOUr. 
Unona  eeculauta.    D.  0. 

„        uDcluiita.     D.  C. 
Kodirft  W&Ui  1 llxhtAL  t 

Tbe  ganerio  name  i«  detived  from  Artao,'to 
MUpend,  botrji,  a  bunch ;  the  peduncls  has  ■ 
curioiM  book,  vhioh  laifi  hold  on  any  lupport 
near  anit  assisU  in  bearing  up  the  cluateta  of 
truiU  ThiB  is  a  scaudeut  abrub  with  shiiimg 
laavea,  and  very  aweet  imellinjc  flowers.  It  ia 
giowD  in  fiombajr,  gardeni,  ai  an  oraamental 
plant.  The  flowers  of  tht;  Artnbotrva  odora' 
tinimas  and  Unona  odorata  are  estBUBirelj 
cultivated  ia  China  for  their  perrume.— Drs. 
Hooktr  ami  Thouion  describe  ArtHbotrys 
Buniiaiiicu*,  D.  C,  of  Burmah  sad  Mergui. 
A.  Ca'tntua,  Walt,  of  Silhet  i  A.  Odoratiaai- 
1UU),  B.  fir.  of  CeyloD  and  Malacca.  A.  Sua- 
veotcns  filutne  of  the  Archipelago  and  A. 
Zejlauicui. — H,  /,  and  T.  Graham' t  Cat. 
pagtt  4  and  fi.  9'Uiiam't  Middle  Kiitgdom, 
Veigi.p.  15. 

ABt'AMUa  FUSCU3.  Toddy  Shrike,  feeda 
on  the  fli«a  aud  inaeutB  that  hover  uear  to  liie 
luaciom  juice  of  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  ia  the 
Tal-Ctaatok  of  Bengal,  and  is  found  growing 
there  in  Aigam,  Arakan  and  in  India  generally. 

AHTAMUSLEUC0RHYNCH08.  one  of 
the  SnrallNir  Tnbs.  It  ia  the  Lauiua  leuooryn- 
chui  of  authera, 

ARIANISSA.  ninr,  writing  of  Iberin, 
observe*  that  its  chief  city  was  oalled  Harmaa- 
tis,  aud  that  it  was  situated  urar  the  river 
Neons.  Ptolemy  raentioos  Ihe  same  place, 
tinder  Ibe  name  of  ArlanisM. —  Porter'i  Tra- 
vA»,  Vol.  i.  p.  104. 

AaTAXBRXES,  this  name,  as  known  to 
the  Qreelcs  an.)  Bi>inBni,  is  their  mods  of  pro- 
nounaiiig  Ardeshir.  Ardeahir  Babe^ian,  the 
•on  of  basaan,  an  officer  of  the  Parihian  king, 
Arsaoes  Arubauus  V,  murdered  his  soTcreipcQ 
■Dd  Maumed  the  Peraiau  throne  m  the  first  of 
tbe  Saasanian  dynasty,  in  A.  D.  326  :  hia 
tvceeaaar  was  the  Sbappur  or  Sapor,  who  oap- 
tund  the  Bm^roi  Valerian.  Thera  were  other 
Artateixaa,  tbe  firat  in  A  D.  881,  and  the  ae- 
c«nd  A.  D.  629.  And  the  BdstaniBn  dynasty 
eu(lediDA.i).S4l,  when  Tezdqird  or  luiejerd, 
iii.  was  overthrown  bv  the  mahomedans.  See 
Qtceke  ef  Asia.  Kabul,  p.  437.  Peraian  Kings. 

ABTAXEBXES  L0NGIMANU9,  ws.  the 
Ksi  'BaKmnn,  or  Arda^hir  dnmz  dast  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  Persian  Kings. 

A£ITAX1!:BXES.  UNEIMON.  a  Persiau 
EiuK,  B.  C.  UG,  st  whose  Court  Cteaias,  re- 
sided far  aoiBS  years.  After  Scjlas,  Ctesi^is 
was  tbe  ne^t  Historian  of  India,  apd  in  his 
lidica,  Cap.   iv,'  p.  1^(1,   he  mentiow  that 


...  L. 

Oarniflora    .. 

Buck. 

Grata 

WaU. 

ludioa 

WiUd. 

Lactiflora 

w<ai. 

ARTBUISU  INDICA 


Arlaxeixea  Uucmon  and  hit  notber 
preiented  him  witb  two  iron  swords,  whiah 
when  planted  in  the  earth,  STcrted  clouds,  luil 
and  strokes  of  lightning.  This  is  Mm  first 
notice  of  the  lightniitg  conductor.  The  Teeon 
tbe  tope  of  tmrj  buddhist  pa^iode  in  Bursah 
shows  their  acquaintanoe  wiih  one  raeans  of  ' 
proteoting,  froEiil'ghtning.  See  Soylaz:  Liglii-  i 
ninK  conductor. 

ABTEMTSIA  WOBUWOOD,  a  genua,  of 
planta  of  the  natural  order  Uatricariseee,  cf 
which  Roximrgk  describe*  ten  and  ^e^  nine 
known  species  in  India,  vjc.  ,Artenusta> 

PanienI«ronniii   D.  C. 

Parriflon     ...     £«m)1. 

SaoMria        ...WaUa. 

Vulgaris        ...         L' 

UMt  of  these  grow  in  the  moaRtaina  of 
Northern  India,  Persia,  Caihnir,  Nepal,  K*; 
maon,  Orimea,  Caueaxis,  Armenia,  Kbaesja, 
Siberia;  China  and  Japan,  but  seTcraf,  aa  the 
A.  AbrotsanmorSoathomwood  snd  A.  Indioa, 
are  culiivated  in  India,  as  also  is  the  NsRa 
doua  or  A.  vulgsria,  aud  A.  grata  belontis  te 
the  Peninsula-  The  Earopesn  Absinthium, 
though  not  growiog  va.  India,  fumishea  part  of 
the  (Afssantin)  sbsinth  need  in  Asiatic  medicine, 
and  the  A.  Chinensis  of  Chiua  and  Siberia, 
supplies  the  materials  for  the  Moxa.  Accord* 
Vigto  Dr.  O'Skavgkntujf,  the  A.  Judaica,  is 
tbe  BHheba  of  Aviceona,  and  ■  native  of  Judea, 
Arabin  and  Ooofaln  dilna,  and  u  known  as 
the  Indian  worm  seed,  or  Indian  Femes  Con- 
tra, finely  powdered  and  sifted,  it  ia  a  popular 
worm  remedy,  espedalty  in  the  round  and 
long  worma  of  children  -.  the  dose  is  three  to 
ten  grains  given  in  honey  or  milk.— Aay. 
Piar.  pegi  40S.  OBkauslMtug,  page  416. 
(y Skamgknetiy.  Bmg.  Fkttr».  270.  Dupnm' 
taty,  417.  Roxb.  iii,  41  7-S4. 

ABTEUISIA  ELBOA^S,  BoxB.,  Parti- 
cularly when  young  is  uncommonly  el^snt 
when  iu  blossom. 

ARtBMlSIA  INDICA,  WiUd. 

Atwuilii)...  ...    Aa.  .HnsUra  Bnto. 

Kaafaui  Kumi  ...      .   „      Qnad-msr     „  . 

Dona    .Bnro.    Bamn-ja^-lkDhl.Pns. 

Indiaa  Worm-wood.  Bno.    Artemssaya      „ 

Mnataru) DOK.    Dona        ...  Saks. 

Dona Hind.    Dauana  ^arsparna     „ 

Uum         „    I  Walko-Oundo...      SiSD. 

Harwa         „    iHacM-patri Tu., 

HaeU-pania ,, 

Common  in  Indian  gardens,  and  can  be 
substiinted  for  the  A.  absinthium  of  Europe. 
—{RatA.  Voigt.  O'Shtnghmtg,  U*.  .Saasiey 
ProdfcU.)  That  used  in  India,  oooms  via  Kabal. 
It  ia  used  by  the  natives  as  a  feb'ifuge,  in 
asthma,  in  diseases  of  tba  brain,  and  also  n 
dyspepsia.  Tbe.leaveaarejnueh  used  in  aeciita 
for  ita  strong  odour ;  it  yields  a  v^iile  eaaeo-  ■ 


Affncm.ATA. 

liiiDiI»h«i  diatitlMl.  Price  5  annat  per  lb. 
Cit.  Kt.  1863.  Bomi.  foigt.  O'Skavginaag. 
414. 

ARTEMISIA  MAUEEABPATANA-WiLi-D. 
Sn-of  Oninirea  MfiHprHgpatana,  Pmr> 

ARTEMISIA  SrEHNUTATORIA,  or 
SBCKnort,  it  the  Nak-Chiknt  or  hachitti  of 
Jtdit  and  ihe  Afkar  nf  the  Araba. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.     Li»ti. 

Ibuiu An.  I  Kngiiowiia    ...       Hi»n. 

Hoginirt Eho.     Hadi  pxtre     „ 

■mwood „      Siran-j»a« Pbm. 

Hip  ^iw,    ...     HiKD.  I  Davanama    Tel, 

tUiii'a  mtin  of  Eniopa  and  acenrding  ta 
TMe^  of  Japan.  Hr  layi  tint  for  tinder 
IkJ^nw  nae  tbe  voolly  part  of  the  le»« 
iteb  it  prepared  ao  aa  to  form  a  brnirniah 
EoloaRd  vDot.  This  aabatance  catches  fire 
nek^«r  than  Uoxa,  bat  Ur.  O'Shaug- 
mmj  WTB  that  tbia  ia  a  natire  of  Europe  and 
Ikt  [Iw'yoia  of  Japan  ir  prepared  with  tbe 
leirei  and  stalks  of  a  neighbouring  apeeiea. — 
OSIm^mmj,  pagt  ^\h.  Tknttitrg't  Travdt- 
fti.m.p.n. 

AETBUON,  tb«  last  Bacttian  kinn,  A.  C. 
W,  who  ruled  in  Alia,  Drangia  and  Ara- 


ARTESIAN  FIRK-SPRING8  IW  CHI- 
NA.—Aecnriling  to  t1ie  alatemdbt  of  the  Uia- 
Mnatj  Imbeil,  the  Fire-springa,  "  Ho-laing" 
(flkCfainese,  which  are  aunk  to  obtaina  car- 
biRUed-hjdrogen  gea  for  ealt-boiHnit,  far  ex- 
tni  the  Earopean  artealan  springa  in  depth. 
ThcK  Gra^prings  are  verj  coramonlj  more  than 
1,000  to  deep ;  and  a  spring  of  continued 
fat  via  (bend  to  be  3,197  feet  deep.  Tbie 
Waid  pt  haa  been  uaed  in  the  Chineie  pro- 
rian  Tie-tachoan  for  aeveral  tliouiand  years; 
■d  "portahle  gaa"  (in  bamboo-canea)  baa  for 
iptWauaed  in  the  city  of  Kliiung-tacheu. 
Vm  Rcently,  in  the  village  of  Fredonia,  in 
tkcVnted  sutes,  iocli  gaa  haa  been  used  both 
Arn^ftand  for  ilium itiation,— Car re«*wi 
itScit>Kt,p.  118. 

ARTICHOKE.  Cynara  ecolymaa. 
BuAvt       ...       Abab.  I  Kbanhnf       ...        Pn. 
hjr      EvD.  Paaa.  | 

Otij  csltivated  in  aome  gardana  of  India, 
■diiBotccneral:  the  cnltiTation  is  expenaire. 

ARTICHOKE,  JERDBALEM.  Helianlhua 
ti^neca*.  Otdtivated  for  the  tubers  altaebed 
>«tka  TooU,  may  be  lifted  annaalty,  aftsr 
^^mof,  and  k^t  like  potatoes  for  three 
■oaths,  or  tbey  may  be  ^owed  to  remain  for 
yn  ia  the  same  situation,  if  kept  dear  of 
■(i^  tad  llie  ground  annually  top  dresse<l 
■ilk  munn ;  cookeil  aimtlar  to  potatcea,  and 
iMiliMa  fried. — Jwffref, 

ARTICULATA,  a  diviaion  of  the  animal 
^daii,  m  wbieh  are  induded  the  Apt«ra, 
^MMda,  Xyrij^a,  StomatopoHs,  Cirrhi- 
r&aadAaiKlida. 

SOI 


artooahpus. 

ARTIE,  in  Undraa,  timber  of  various  sizp^ 
IS  to  18  feet  long  and  from  1  to  IJ  feet  in 
breailih. 

ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING  ofEggs.Fish, 
Pearls.     See  E)cgs.  Fiah.  L^eu-la. 

AETOCARPUS,  agenuaof  planla  belong - 
ing  to  the  UrLicactfe,  aeveral  apeciea  of  which 
occur  io  Ihe  South  East  of  Asia.  Voigt 
enumerates  eiKht  species,  and  as  moat  of  them 
furniBh  uaeful  proilucla,  they  are  noticed  ae- 
parately.  But,  it  may  be  Tnenlioned  that  tfio 
?'?-»;>  tree,  which  furniahes  tbe  Gulta  usedas 
bird  liroe  in  the  Malayan  Peninaula,  and  at 
Singapore  the  fibrea  of  its  bark  are  used  far 
cordage,  fishing  linea'  and  nefa ;  the  Ckowi% 
Knrnat,  aimilar  to  the  above,  from  Boram' 
River,  also  the  JntmU  or  bark  oloth,  worn  ty 
the  Karens  when  mourning  for  tlie.  dead,  from 
the  river  Baram,  and  Glam-tree  bark,  from 
Borneo,  which  furnishes  a  paper-Iike-bark,  much 
used  in-caulking  tbe  aeains  of  vessels,  are  all 
supposed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  spaoies  of  Arto> 
carpua,  anil  tbe  Catalogue  for  tbe  Exhibition 
of  1S62,  atalea  that  the  Singapore  Trap  ^ee 
ia  an  Arloearpvt  and  furnishea  the  Gutta  used 
ai  bird  lime,  and  the  bark  is  also  uaed  foi 
fishing  lines,  cordage  and  liets.  One  species, 
A.  PhiHppensia,  Lam.  occurs'  a>  a  tree  in  the 
Vbilippines,  and  the  A.  polyphema,  Pbbs.  fs  a 
tree  of  Fuiang,  perhapa  the  Glam  or'  Tnp 
above  noticed.  A.  anguatifeliaa  Boxb.  i^men- 
tioneil  by  Voigt  aa  a  tree  of  tlia  Haley  Islands, 
and  A.  aerratoa  Roxb.  aa  a  tree  of  Travanooee. 
ArlooarpiuiMUgri/btia iaih^itok,  Aeiaplatka, 
the  lesaer  pr  tborny  Jack,  and  A.  Uueucha  the 
amall  Jack.  Tbe  fruit  of  all  three  apeciu  is 
prized  by  tbe  Burmese  aa  an  article  of  food, 
especially  tbe  first,  wliieh  gtowa  to  ^raat  per- 
fection every  where  throughout  the  provlnca 
with  litila  txn.—McOUiiand.  Matot^  Ut^itl 
PlanU.  Boi^U  Fil-  PI.  p.  341.  Hog'a  Vegelabit 
KingdoM,  p.  679-6S0.  Matoit't  TttuMfrim. 
Fov;,;>.  889-290.  C^.Bx.\ib^.  Roxb.  Hi, 
531-627.  Wight  also  figures  laucecefolia  670, 
— See  Chowat  Kuniat.  Dyea. 

ARTOCARPUS,  j>wMi.  Small  Bnadfhiit. 
This  spectea  is  not  scarce  in  the  Tenaaaeriia 
forests.  It  yields  an  orange  colored  fruit  t»- 
aembling  in  taate  a  custard  apple,  and  in  ap- 
pearance a  fig. — Hr.  Maton. 

ARTOCARPUS.    Speeiei. 

Tfaoatt-b«n.    Bunt. 

Dr.  Vnllich  tells  ns  that  a  apecies  of  thia 
genus  ETows  in  Tavoy,  and  is  a  large  Iree^  used 
jfcnerally  in  boat  building.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  last. 

ART0CABPU8.    Spee!e». 
PaUa  doL     Singk. 

Growa  in  the  Southern  profinoea  of  Ceylon, 
Mnd  is  there  uaed  for  boats  and  building ;  a: 
S6    0-~ 


IBTOOARPL'S   ECHINATA.  ' 

cubic  foot  of  the  wood  weighs  34lbe.  and  it  h 
uid  to  last  30  jears.  Tiie  fruit  9  x  2^  iaobea 
is  boiled  and  eaten  aa  food.— JVr.  MeHdit, 

AET0CABPU3,  tptdet. 
Py-nathe        ...  BuUf.  |  Tmuu BXH.  Briw. 

Dr.  Wallich  deBcribea  this  as  growing  in 
'Xtvoy,  but  that  its  wood  is  uot  used.  ' 

ABTOCARPUS,  speeiet. 

Mjaulc  3ook.~£vrm.. 

A  tree  of  Altyab,  used  la  house-building.  It 
grows  to  t  brge  size,  very  plentiful  iu  the 
proTiitoeand  the  frtiit  is  edible.— Cut.  £r.  IS  62. 

ARTOCARPUS,  iptcUi. 
Tem-nein-nsi Bean.  |  Tonn-pelD.u)..,    Bubm* 

A  tree  of  British  Burmah.  Its  wood  yellow, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs,  39.  la  a  full  grown 
uee  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of  the 
Wank  to  the  first  brunch  ie  SO  feet  and  average 
girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
reet— Pf.  Srantfii  ia  Cat.  Ex.  1863. 

ARTOCARPUS,  wwcies.  Trap  tree,  of 
Singapore,  furnishes  tie  gutta  used  as  bird- 
lime; and  the  fibres  of  its  bark  are  used  there 
for  fishiuR  lines,  cordage  and  nets. — Royle't 
^b.  Pi.  Cat.  ExMi.  1862. 

ABTOCABFUS  CUAFLASUA,  SoaA.  Hi. 
525. 

liOMerJack  ...  Ens.  I  diaplaih  ...  Srao 
Tborof  Jack    ...      „     [  Cbapla/du .   ,„       Hind 

Thie  tree  grows  in  MalabaT,  the. eastern 
lumtur  of  Bengal,  Aaeam,  Tipperah,  and  Cbitta- 
gtmg,  and  in  some  plaaes  atlains  an  immense 
aiie.  Its  trunk  ia  straight,  yields  a  valuable 
timber,  from  which  the  caDoes  of  the  Hence 
aud  Gomootee  rirers  are  made.  The  wood 
applied  lo  various  other  pnrpoaes  and  it  said  by 
Dr.  Boxburgfa  to  be  reckoned  superior  to  every 
other  wood,  particalaTly  valnible  for  work  which 
}iaa  to  be  immereed  in  water. — £0x6,  ui.  G3fi. 
Voi^.  290. 

ARTOCARPUS  ECHINATA.    Sozb.    Hi. 


527. 

TouDg  Ben.     ...    Borh.  [  HonDtkiu  Jack  ...     Eko. 
„    Peing-nai.  Bvbu.  I  Tauopooni     ...    Uiui. 
KaDM  Kjra-tiu^,.      „       I  Thmpoioe      ...  ,, 

This  is  R  targe  tree  (Recording  to  Roxburgh 
a  moderate  sited  treel  with  ita  leaves  gashed  like 
some  apeoies  of  oak.  It  is  very  common  about 
the  Balxghat  and  Wynead,  ia  found  in  Burmah, 
and,  though  notabusdant,  oil  over  the  Tenas- 
aerim  aed  Uartaban  Provinces,  in  Amherst, 
Tavoy  and  the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  in 
other  plaoee  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal— a  large 
expanse  of  coontry.  Its  maximum  girth  is  5 
Gubila  and  maximum  length  SO  feet.  The  wood 
ia  not  known  to  be  used  in  Sontliern  India,  but 
in  Burmah,  according  to  Br.  Mason,  it  is  deem- 
ed «  valuable  timber  by  the  natives,  eapeeially 
fbi  canoes-    Captain  ^anoe  however;  tells  us 


i.BT0CABPU3  HlHSUf  A. 

ihat  though  it  floats  in  water  whea  seasouedt 
the  seasoned  wood  ia  too  light  and  spongy  fur, 
durability,  and  should  be  ret:arded  as  a  usel^es, 
wood.  Whether  these  oonflioting  opinions  be 
the  consequence  of  examining  tieet  which  have, 
grown  in  different  IccHlities  subsequent  enqui- 
ries must  determiue,  but  ilie  wood  possibly  im- 
proves by  immersion  in  water.  It  is  said  to. 
produce  au  agreably  acid  fruit  which  Rozliui^h 
snys  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  And  Dr,  Mason 
loentious  Dr.  Wallich  aa  saying  that  if  produces  a 
sort  of  csoutdiouc  with  which  the  Burmese  pay 
iheir  boats.  But  Dr.  Uaion  imaginea  thia  to 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  Burmese  almost  univeiaally 
pay  their  boats  nith  a  eubstance  that  is  produo- 
eil  by  a  bee,  mixed  sometimea  wiih  dummer.— 
I'r.  MatoH.  Mr.  Mchor.  Voigl,  290.  Soxh.  in. 
527.  Captain  Dance. 

ARTOCARPUS  HETEROPHyLLA.  Lam. 
Syn.  of  ArtocM-pui  integrifolius- 

ARTOCARPUS  HIK8UTA.    Lam. 
Syn. 
Artocai-pus  pubeaceoB,  Wnj.Dlt  AiKsust 


Helbulsoo CiH. 

Aim  mars 

Hail?  Bread-fruit  tree 

Auajeni.. 

Eho. 

Anqeli... 

Wild  Bread-fmit  tree.  „ 

Del..     .. 

Pat  nuuua Maiu. 

Aladel    .. 

Hebolw „ 

Anjilimar 

Ran-Faniuu „ 

This  large,  handsome  tree,  well  adapted  for 
affording  shade.  It  is  indigenous  in  Burmah, 
is  not  found  in  the  Northern  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  :  sparingly  in  those  south 
of  the  Saviiri  to  the  bounds  of  Sawantwarii, 
after  which  it  becomes  more  plentiful  and  con- 
tinues abundaut  ail  down  the  Western  Coact 
of  the  Peninsula,  attaining  in  Malabar,  a  great, 
m^iiitudc.  Dr.  Qibson  says  that  it  grows  in 
Oauara  aod  Suuda,  above,  and  in  the  ravines  of 
the  Ghats,  hut  mostly  iu  the  Honore  snd  Bilfiy 
Talooka,  and  is  there  valuable  for  canoea  and. 
planks.  It  ia  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  list  of  Coimbatore  woods,  being  a  native 
of  the  coast,  and  not  extending  so  far  in- 
land, but  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Malabar, 
whence  Mr-  F.  N.  Maltby.  in  1860,  estimated, 
that  ten  thousand  loade  per  annum,  of  this 
wood,  for  five  years,  could  be  supplied  at  ths, 
rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  rupees  per  candy. 
It  grows  on  the  Western,  Southern  and  £ast^: 
sides  of  Oeylon^  and  its  timber,  wliioh  is  there 
used  for  fishing  boats  and  in  hoaae  buildin|[^ 
weighs  40  to  61  lbs-  the  eubio  foot,  and  ia. 
calculated  to  last  from  26  to  70  years.  T^ 
fruit  (9  in.  by  9  in.)  is  there  boiled  and  ealia 
as  food  by  the  natives.  It  yields  the  Anjoly 
wood  of  commerce,  esteemed  a  useful  tin-. 
ber  whioh  bears  exposure  under  walei,  and 
valuable  for  canoea,  fishing  boats,  ahipa* 
frame-work  and  iu  house  building,  for  wueh. 
purposes  it  is  largely  used  on  tlie  Weatera, 
202  ^'"  ~^^^ 
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Mt  of  Ike  Psnintula  of  Initu,  in  Hnlnbar  and 
Onira,  mil  is  sought  nfter  for  H.  M-  Dock- 
nrdi.  lu  bark  is  ocearionaMy  used  in  Canara 
JR  (he  preparation  of  a  brown  6je,  the  djre 
pthMbylhe  Jnck  and  Charapada,  being  yel- 
Jw.  Die  fruit  ii  the  aize  of  a  1*1^  orange,  and 
ibmuidt  in  a  viscid  juice  which  flows  freely 
tnm  tke  roaib  rind  if  touched.  This  is  manu- 
iielsred  into  bird  lime.  The  pnlpy  substance, 
wM  inrroundi  the  seeds  is  ranch  relished  by 
Ik  ntirea,  being  Almost  as  good  as  the  fruit 
iffcJafk.— Dr.  Wiffht.  Madrat  SrMHtioit 
Jtri/f  Srporli.  Dr.  GtSioit,  Dr.  Ma»on.  Mr. 
hfmf.  foift.  p.  290.  (TtffMl  PlanU,  Dr. 
Oilliin,i»  OMttervaior'i  Reporit.  Mr.Mtndu. 
l»f.m.  G3I.  Bouhof  Prodmett. 
iSTOCAEPrS  INCISA.     WilUe. 

flademachia  iueiea,  Thmib.  wtr.  «. 

Aitocarpus  communia,  Font.  var.  b. 

Soccns  granosuB,  Riaiiph,  wtr.  ft. 
„      Ibqosiis.        „  „ 

Artocarpus  inciaus,  Linnaut,  var.  n. 

Bad-fruit  tree...    Bno.  |  Nang-lu...  _.  Uaui., 

bu  fruit  au  1  ' 

fim...  »      SONREBAT.   I 

TUi  Ine  ia  a  natiTC  of  the  South  Sea 
Undi,  and  boa  been  iotrodiioed  into  the  vari- 
m  puts  of  Sooth  Eattern  Asia,  into  Ceylon, 
iiKMpartaor  the  Hadna  territoriea,  where 
H  it  oKanonallj'  seen  in  garden*,  in  parts  of 
lit  Boahiy  presidency,  in  aome  parts  of  the 
Wiia,  is  cultivated  in  a  few  ganfcna  in 
f*^  ni  Moulmein,  ia  eilenuvely  cultivated 
Iki^^kont  the  Malay  Archipelago  aa  also  the 
'""I;, called  A.  communis-  According  to  Dr. 
I'm,  it  is  the  tTueseedteas  bread-fruit  tree 
?*>Wtd  in  Penang,  and  recently  introduced 
iU*  Mer^i,  where  it  ia  aaid  to  flourieh' 
Ilboftlow  growth,  but  it  attains  a  tolerable 
'I'l' win  Bombay,  where  however  it  seldom 
^^{"i^i^  frait  which  is  muiioated  falling  off 
a  (k  cold  «uaon.  In  the  Dekhan,  its  fmit 
nnflbtvariety  which  is  fall  of  teedaand  of  no 
nine,  ii  the  aiie  of  a  lai^e  orange,  or  araall 
^■pleniOH  with  B  murinted  rind,  but  it  bears 
*dl  it  TiToy  and  Moulmein.  The  frnit  of  the 
Mfal  variety,  cut  into  alicea  and  fried,  haa 
i^ethiDf  of  the  flavour  of  the  aweet  potato, 
'■■'arty  drtsaed.  Like  the  jack,  ihe  ArtooRr- 
^  iaiegrifolia,  it  bears  fruit  on  the  branches, 
w  tnnk  and  the  root.  It  will  grow  from 
Wtmp,  and  reqairea  a  light  soil,  with  care, 
•rtwiteringat  firit  The  bark  atripped,  and 
*«  htaten  and  prepared,  makes  a  kind  of 
*Mh  with  which  the  South  Sea  lalanders 
^kt  ihemarlves.  At  Tahiti,  clolbing  made 
fin,  nd  
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•it,  aad  worn  ebiefly  by  the  common  peopli 
*ii«oie  common  than  that  made  from  tin 
^er  BiulbenT,  though  inferior  to  it  in  soft- 
■»<wmd  whiteneaa— A>f»/,  p.  8+.  Cram/urd'i 
**««t'T.  l>r.  Bidden.   Dr.  Mmoh.   M.  g. 

SOS 


Juriet'   Rtporlt,   p.  84. 
Hi.  627. 


Bread-n 


roigfy  290.     aox*!- 

Variety  a.  Artocahptjs  ingisus.  Lintt-Jii*. 

Badsmaobia  incisa.    ThutA. 
Soociie  grauoaua.  Rmmpk. 
.     ...     Enq.  I  Bima  an  pain...  SOBKX- 
I  RIT.    FR. 

This  is  Ibe  TBviety  alluded  to  above  with 
mnrioateit  fruit  full  of  seeds  and  'Useleaa  for 
food,  is  that  commonly  »een  in  the  South  of 
India,  and  so  eiten«ively  cultivated  throughout 
the  Eutem  Archipelago. 

Varittg  h,  Abtocabpds  cokuunis.  Font, 
Soooua  luioaua,    R%nmh. 
AiiocarpuB  iticisa.     Willdt. 

This  is  the  true  bread-fruit  tree  of  Danpier, 
AnaoD,  Cook  and  Ellia,  growing  in'tbe  Soiih 
Bea  Itlanda,  especially  Qtahette  and  the  Holoe- 
caa,  bnt  grotviog  also  in  Java,  Snmatn,  at 
Hrrgni,  in  Ceylon,  at  tba  Mauritiua  and  Bour- 
bon, in  the  W.  Indies  and  on  the  Wealetn  . 
Coast  of  South  Amerioa,  It  ia  aaid  to  be  culti- 
vated in  several  parts  of  Peninsular  India,  but 
we  have  uever  seen  it  there.  It  is  oultivated  ia 
Penang,  and  to  have  been  iutrodnced  into  the 
Tennaserim  Frovincea  and  Mergui,  where  it  ia 
said  to  flourisb,  but  there,  too,  we  have  nefer 
seen  it. 

The  fruit  ia  tenninal,  round,  not  mnricated, 
but  marked  with  reticulatioBa,  whoee  areolce 
■re  flat  or  bnt  slightly  praninent.  It  ia-  tUs 
■eeillesB  variety,  that  has  given  the  nanae  to  the 
tree,  and  in  aomo  lalands  of  the  Paoifin  is 
mnch  used.  The  Malay  teitn  Nang-ka  is  per- 
hapa  the  Persian  Nan-Khah  eat-bread- 

Tha  fruit  haa  an  unpleasant  amell-  It  is 
often  larger  then  m  man's  head,  and  wcighe 
aometimea  as  much'  as  fifty  pound*,  is  roaun, 
greenish,  uid  covered  with  prominent  papillK, 
enclosing  a  while  fibrous  pulp,  which  be- 
ooraes  yellow,  and  succulent  at  maturity.  The 
pulp  contains  much  atarch  eat-  The  na- 
tives of  the  Polynegja  Islands,  before  eat- 
ing the  unripe  fruit  cut  it  into  qaarlera  and 
roast  it  in  the  aahea.  The  ripe  fruit  nqnim 
no  preparation.  The  bark  when  atnpped' 
and  then  beaten  and  prepared,  makaa  n  kind  of 
cloth  with  which  the  South  Sea  Islaedcn 
clothe  themtelvea.  At  Tahiti,  clothing  made 
of  it,  and  ivom  chiefly  by  the  common  peoplr, 
waa  more  eommon  than  that  made  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  though  inferior  t«  it  in  soft- 
ness and  whiteneaa.— Cnii^i(r(r*  Wc.  JUddrS, 
Juried  Rtporlt,  M.  E.  pofe  34.  Rayie.  p.  3*1 . 
horb.  Hi.  5il.  Foigf,  290.  Dr.  UttOH.  . 

AKTOt-ABPUS  INTfiGRIFOLIA,  Limn. 
A.  Heteropb^lla,  f^m. 
Radsmachia  Integra,  ThunS, 


idivm  catiliflornm,  Ottrt. 
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Kluwi ^ 

Tunbul , 

Pilavoh.     .,.       lUuUL. 

Eoa BiNaa. 

HinU... 
Wkkw* 

W«k    „ 

Godia  (thefroit)  ...    „ 
Choptda..      Sdicitsan. 

Mlttnianm Tu. 

FkMH  ohstUi«      TxL. 
Vent  puutM ,1 


Bao. 


KhdUI „ 

FeiDg-D^ BoKM. 

PuoKiil „ 

Joka  mua.  ...  Can. 
AUae  gana  nu*..  „ 
Jftcl:  fruit  tna..,  Bao. 
ludiRD  Jw^Um...  „ 
Eutire  iMTad  Bread- 

Jakft  ...■"..."'..."■  ", 
Paanu     .„     .„    Bum. 

FanoM Uabb. 

Sua-nsa-km...     Uilat.  ' 

This  valuable  frait  and  timbv  tree  U  fonnd 
mors  or  lesB  abuadantly,  all  over  India,  grow- 
iDg  rapidly  to  about  !^  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  Bombay  f  reiidenoj,  it  is  met  vith  com- 
monly about  fillsgea,  rare  in  tbe  North  Kou- 
kan,  but  moat  oommoa  south  of  the  Santri 
cicek.  It  is,  there,  always,  planted  and  often 
caieTully  maoured,  and  when  so  treated  it 
attains  ■  great  siie.  In  the  South  Kastem 
Knd  Western  provinees  of  Ceylon,  its  Truit, 
weifihing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  is  used  in  various 
ways  for  food,  and  its  timber,  ffhteh  weighs  42 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  esteemed  to  last 
from  25  to  60  yean,  is  iu  general  use  for  build- 
inj;  boats  and  for  all  kinds  of  fumitore.  Colonel 
Frith  mentions  that  this  wood,  in  Trersncore, 
is  of  0'£61  sp.  gr.  and  messoreB  2  to  4  feet 
in  circumference.  Or.  Gibson  has  seen  pillars 
of  it,  in  the  interiors  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  forts  at  Sevemdroog,  having  four  fret  on 
each  side.  In  Bnnnali,  it  occurs  abundantly 
in  itangoon,  seemin^ily  indigenous  in  the 
forests,  and  in  Moulmein  its  yellow  wood  iauard 

-  to  dye  the  yellow  cloths  that  tlie  poonjfyes  or 
Burmese  priests  wear.  It  is  there  a  lar^e  tree 
and  afforde  a  very  dark  grateful  ehsde,  end 
when  the  fruit,  which  is  often  Inrger  than  a 
nsn's  head  is  hanging  all  arnund  its  bnnchrs, 
it  is  a  grand  object.  Malct>Im  saya  it  is  a  very 
oonimon  trie  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  thought 
to  be  indigenoue,  attaining  a  htiftht  of  80  to 
lOu  feet,  with  thick  alternate  and  spreading 

-  branches,  and  very  dark  green  leaves. 

It  yields  an  excellent  and  valuable  timber, 
at  first  yellow  when  eut,  bnt  afterwanls  chang- 
ing to  various  tliades  of  brown.  When  made 
into  tables  and  well  kept,  it  attains  a  polish 
little  inferior  to  roaliO|{any  in  colour  am!  np- 
pCArsuce.  It  is  used  for  musical  instruments 
and  ornamental  work.  It  is  suitable  for  hoaae 
carpentry  in  geaeraj,  but  is  ■  very  biiitle  woud 
when  dry  does  not  bear  great  alternations 
of  dryness  and  moisture  and  splits  in  dry 
sicualioss.  It  is  well  known  in  Englnnd  as  the 
jack  fruit  tree  wood,  where  it  is  uied  for  cabi- 
net and  marquetry  work,  likewise  for  the 
backs  of  brushes.  It  affords  an  eicellenl 
faucy  wood  for  tables,  chairs,  frames,  be., 
and  the  loota  of  the  older  trees  furnish  a  dark 
coloured  wood  Gdjaiiably  adapted  for  picture 
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frameiandearviagworkofBllkiDdi.  The  wool 
is  also  valued  for  grain  measnrca.    Dr.  Umob 
says  ihat  the  yellow  wood  of  the  jack  sfForda 
beautiful  timber   for  furniture,  and  in  aoias 
pails  of  India  it  is  highly  valued,  but  this  last 
remark  does  not  seem  applioable  to   the  piv; 
sent  day,   though  Mr.  Faulkner  tells  ua  llwt 
jack-wood  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  th« 
Malabar  Coast,  and  waa  at  one  time  in  great 
request  for  making  fumiture.     Of  late  yearw, 
however,  it  haa  been  entirely  superseded  bj 
blackwood  for  this  purpose.     It  is  imported 
into  Britain  in  togs  from  S  to  5  feet  diameter, 
and  also  in  planka ;  the   grain  ia  coarse  sad 
crooked,  and  often  containa  sand.     Tbe  wood 
is  yellow  when  firet  cut,  but  changes  to  a  du)l 
red  or  mahogsny  opiour.  It  is  atill,  how  ever,  used 
in  parts  of  India  for  almost  every  purpose  of 
bouse  carpeutry  and  furniture,  and  in  England 
for  cabinet  work,  marquetry,  and  tumioti,  and 
also  along  with  satinwood  for  hair  brush  backa. 
'I'lie  jack'Wood  is  sometimes  named    orange- 
wood  from  its  coloor  and  also  jack-wood,  jack 
and  kanthuL     In   CutUck  tits  ehanna  or  oil 
mill  is  made  from  this  wood  and  its  sp.  gr.  n 
U-760  and  cost  Is.  the  cubic  foot.     In  tbe 
3outb  and  West  of  Ceylon,  where  the  trees  am 
of  rapid  growth  and  very  fruitful,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral use  for  buildiug  :  brams,  rafters,  dooia,  and 
furniture  are  all  made  of  it.     It  is  not  a  com- 
mon timber  in  (ke  Circars,  though  some  good 
treee    are  oocHiioDally    procurable  from    the 
hill    zeminitarie*,    rese milling    mahogany    in 
colour  aud  appearance.  Msruteu  in  his  history 
of  Sumatra,  p.  b6,   neniiuns   that  the   roota 
of  tlie  chapada  or   chapada,  (Arioc/wpvt  sato- 
gri/elia)  cut  into  chips  aud  boiled  in  water  pra- 
iluce  a  yellow  dye.     To  strengthen  the  tint,  a 
little  turroeiic  (llie  kuugit  tumma  a  variety  of 
curcuma)  is  mixed  with  it,  and  alum  tu  fix  it  ; 
but  as  the  yellow  does  not  hold  well,  the  oper- 
ation  of  sleeping  and   dicing  has   to    be  fie- 
qutmtly  repeated. 

T/ie  Frnit. 
PeeJ»pullum      ...    Tam.  I  Ohopads  ...  Sviiitbui. 
PuDnuB  ...   DTK.     Booa  Hauoa   ...  UaLat. 

Paassa  pundoo  ...    Ttu     Jack...  ...      „ 

Jacks  ...  Hal.  |  Puism  ...    fiuu. 

This  fruit  is  not  reliihed  by  some  people 
owing  to  a  peculiar  sliong  smell  that  it  has; 
nihers  ere  partial  to  it  from  its  luscionB 
sweeinrss.  Agbastier,  in  his  work  on  diet, 
says  lhat  it  is  apt  to  iucnaae  the  secralioa 
of  bile,  and  if  frequently  ealen,  will  produce 
d.fspepaia.  The  fruit  sometimes  grows  from 
that  part  of  the  trunk  which  is  undergiuund 
and  by  its  growth  bursts  the  eoil  and  dis- 
covere  itstlf.  'iheae  are alwa.va  acoounted  to ba 
tlie  beet.  The  Inll  );rown  fruit  weighs  from  80 
to  60  lbs.,  growing  direct  from  the  brancbea, 
trunk,  and  roots  to  whieh  it  hangs  by  a  pe- 
duncle, and  only  in  aged  trees,  grows  ftom  Um 
204  ~  "^^ 
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nab,  vhen  tb^  are  detected  by  the  oracking 
ollktoil-  The  fruii  in  oovneil  with  •  niy 
lUck,  ntigh  green  ■kin,  has  an  nnpIeMaiit 
(door,  lud  IB  fuU  «f  while  luTiieli.  the  aize  of  a 
pillet'i  ^,  the  Aeabj  pait*  around  which 
M  mIm  both  grteii  aul  rip«.  It  it  not 
jBoi  bj  Earopetna,  who,  at  moit.  have  onlj 
iMted  it,  bat  it  ia  wd  to  l>e  more  relished  by  a 
MliattMlste-  Nativeeoflndia.bowever,  highly 
fm  the  Iniit,  and  to  the  native*  ofBurmah, 
rim  it  ii  uon  ahmxlant  than  any  other 
Ut,  HotjM  the  plantain,  it  ia  invalnable.  It  ia 
lad  ts  be  *ery  imiigeatilile.  The  kernele  of  tlia 
liptlniit,  bailed  or  toasted ,reseni hie  the  Bpaniah 
iuttiU  in  flavoar  to  which  Boxbur)(h  eaja 
%irt  Dot  bferior  and  when  roaated  ate  piiseil 
tf  tkaiUret.  The  graen  fruit,  aAer  lemoTiiig 
UitMiter  liud,  ia  uaed  in  currica,  tmU,  when 
i^K  1^  pulp  and  aeeda  are  used  aimilaily.  As 
nk  lU  euliivaled  fruity,  there  are  uany  va- 
neiooftJteJadL  I'roin  thejuioe  of  the  iineat- 
lUeparit  of  tile  fruita  and  tender  parte  of  the 
tm,  (  good  bird  time  ia  nreparetl.  In  Tiavaii 
en, Ibc  ^itire  Irtiit  ia  planted,  sod  when  Ihe 
wiMn  reei(a)cerniiuMea«dgrow  up,  tlieaboola 
velied  logeilipr  »i<h  straw,  and  the;  unite  into 
m  •tad,  whiefa  baaia  friiU  in  about  6  or  7 
yiL-Jta^Miry/t  Hi,  5S3.  Jfr.  V'wiit  /Jr. 
Vfk.  Mr.  A .  Jojfrty.  Dr.  Clec/horn..  i*  At. 
fV.  Bep.  VtffiU  PianU.  Craw/uiiTa  bin-. 
'wamT,  Mt.  Bi/rdwao^t  BimJiay  ProdwjU. 
Dr.  fr'iiiM.   2ir.    ifoaoK.    Dr.    mClMind. 
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fruit  ia  prised  by  Ihe  BurmeH^  and  ia  eatea 
in  Bengal.  'I'lio  mile  apadix  ia  add  and 
aatringent,  and  eaten  by  the  nativea  in  theii 
ourriea. — Boxb,  Hi,  62t.  ThtcaU^i  Sh.FI. 
Zeyl.  foigt,  390.  Dr.  RoyU.  Dri.  McCUlia»d, 
Jiuem,  Wight,  Bnxadi*,  Utefui  J'Umtt.  fior. 

ABTOC'ABPUB  IfC^^LTS.     ITaU. 
Toanbein...Bviti[. 

An  immense  tree  io  Bcitiah  Bormah,  wood 
naeil  for  canoes  and  cait-wbeela.  On  the  hillst 
larRfl  trees  rather  scarce.  A  enbio  foot  weighs 
30  Iba.  In  a  full  growu  tree  on  good  eoil,  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch 
is  8U  feet,  and  avenge  jtirth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  tlie  ground  ia  12  (teL-^Dr.  JtroMdit. 

AETOOABFUS  NOiJlLlS,  Tka>. 


Del-gus....EiHa. 
A  Inrge  tree  not  uneoromon  in  the  sonthera 
and  central  parti  or  Ceylon,  up  lo  tin  eieraiion  of 
S()D<i  feet,  ihis  tree,  has,  uniil  lately,  been  ooti- 
fouiided  wiih  Artooarpus  pube-cei>ea  of  Willde 
now,  but  is  evidently  quite  distii>et  from  that, 
and  apparently  from  any  otiier  hitherto  described 
apeciea.  The  wood  it  ofvery  good (joality,  but 
not  considered  of  equal  value  with  that  of  Jrte- 
carpMt  iktegrifolim.  The  terAt  toasted  are  a 
fivourite   article   of  food  with  the  Singhalese. 

Thw.  B».  ti.  z-yi.  p.  mi. 

ARL'OCAKPUS  PULYPMEHE, Cbampadah 
„,  „       ,  ,        „  .       „  »    „     „      of  lii'tHnists,  a  tree  of  the  eai»e  namral  fiimily 

Jj'IT^^,  ^»«i»rfo«.  r-/.i((.  287,  Mulk-  j  ^iji,  tiie  j«clt  and  bread-fruit  i  fruit  smaller 
thKti  the  first,  but  of  mure  delicate  flavour,  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Malays.  It  teems  to 
be  an  indigeiioua  plant  of  the  Arrliiprlsgo,  and 
even  there  to  be  limited  to  the  Weelein  parte 
of  it,  sdch  MS  Somaira,  the  Malay  Peniuaula, 
and  tlieir  adjacent  islands. — Ctawfiirii'i  Vie- 
tiovarj,  page  fS. 

AUTOCAKPUS  PUBESCEKS,  Willde. 


',  Habiapfd,  Boket'*  i-aptrt.  Mr.  BtJahit 
M.i£.  iiutUe,  p.  230.  Cidonel  FiiA't 
Biptrti,  Maleolw'M  South  Eastern.  Asia. 
MmMt  Hitlory  o/  Sumatra,  p.  96.  Tha- 
"*'i  Bn.  P.  Zeyl.  p.  »6l.  Cat.  Cat.  JEx. 
tDi6.  See  Vurnittire,  VeKolablea  of  iMulbern 
ladifc 

AKI0CABPU8  LACOOCHA.    £o»6.  Hi. 


Arltaarpiia  Oonnoaiana.     Wall.    M.S.S. 

IhfW. Bmo.    K»iino.gun--"—       «■■ 

,  Hrok-kka   ...   Bni«    " 


Kaiiim».rej(ii,..    '.,.  TiL, 
LDku'chamma...      ..   ^ 

Ifakka-reDii „ 

j     (not    BiTo.    Lowi_ Mahb 

I    hdJJMk „  DF  BoMSAt. 

Tkis  tree  U  occasionallv  grown  in  gardens  or 
MrkoBsea,  iaBengal,  Burmah  and  the  Tenasse- 
ni  Vmineet,  where  it  is  usually  exiled  h  kind 
(fS^ond  two  varieties  of  it  grow  in  Crylon, 
■■■  Kstnapara  anil  in  the  south  and  centre  of 
tbislaaiJs.  Dr.  Boyle  ihinks  itmay  be  Jom\i 
kjidd  fibres.  Its  roots  are  ustd  in  dicing 
jHuv.  Dr.  Brandis  aays  the  wood  is  uaed  for 
'■ass,  a  eubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs.  In  a 
U  pbwn  tree  on  good  soU  the  averajte  lenjtDi 
tf&e  tnek  to  tfae  first  bratieli  is  SO  feet,  snd 
t,*  pi'h  nieasured  at  S  feet  from  the 
id  is  6  feel.  The  whole  tree  and  unripe 
nttcDBiaismachtenacioiu  milky  juice.     The 


IIM 


■.■8i>«. 


Wliitabicad-truit.,.     .     . 

Alndel 81110. 1 

A  aynouym  of  Artocaipna  hirauta. 

AETOUAKRJi  SyLVEBTBlS. 
Ban  fauaas...Hiiix. 

Character  of  wood  not  known. 

AKT3,  MANUFACTUKEJ5  akd  TEADE8. 
There  are  but  few  arts  or  manufaeiures,  in 
which  Eastern  Datioiia  excel  Ihoie  1  f  Europe. 
Perhaps  in  the  spinning  and  in  the  weHving 
and  ilyeing  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  of  such 
kinils  as  are  suitable  for  the  clothing  that  they 
wear  and  to  il>eir  hHbits,  the  weavtrs  and  djers 
of  South  Eastern  Asia  are  not  approached  by 
any  Euiopean  rnce.  In  field  and  gurden  culti- 
vation, in  tlie  economy  of  waters  and  the  utili- 
lation  ofmanures,  there  ore  several  races  skdled 
in  varied  degreeSj  ihou^ih  none  eiceed  the 
Chinese  in  ihelr  acquaintsace  with  theie  sub- 


Jeeti,  to  tTieir  ncqnintion  of  irhich  they  Hre 
atimitlnted  by  the  example  of  the  Impprinl  fn- 
milj,  the  eiiiperor  annnally  ploughing  the 
firet'ftel<l  and  the  eraprenand  her  attenHanls 
-watching  the  eilk  worms  and  their  produce. 
'Th«  little  permanency,  «ince  eight  hundred 
jenrs,  of  man;  Indiaa  dyDastt«s,  hai  prerented 
Architecture  atUinlDg  thP  |jontion  of  wbieh  it 
was  cnpable.  For  the  poet  1600  years,  in  gene- 
ral, are  to  be  seen  the  result  only  of  spesmpdic 
elToTts  of  hindu  and  mahomedan  aovereigna, 
aneh  as  still  exiet  at  Agra,  Bejapore,  Auninga- 
*bBd,  Oogi,  Kulburgah,  Dowlatabnd,  and  Hy- 
derabad, font  only  in  the  ruins  of  palaces,  and 
tombs.  Tbe  hindu  sovereignties  of  Indie  and 
'f  rior  to  them,  the  buddhist  and  juina  rnlers 
Were  of  longer  duration,  and  the  vast  cave  tem- 
ples of  Prome  ;  Ksrli ;  Glephanla  ;  Ellora, 
and  Ajunta  testify  to  the  atabilitj  and  pow- 
41- df  ttieirpriyeotora,  for  some  of  them  must 
have  beea  in  progress  for  hundreds  of  years, 
•nd  their  commeucement  from  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Tbe  only  lodian  aovereigas 
who  have  long  po»e>*«d  territories  are  the  rsj- 
put  races  of  RajaputsBah,  and  the  solar  dynasty 
of  Mewai  have  ereoted  oumeroas  magniSoent 
atntctutes  in  their  capital.  In  tbe  toirns  of 
'Calcutta,  Hndras  and  Bombay,  there  is  at  yet 
no  building  under  the  British  rule  of  any 
interest.  In  Ceylon,  tbe  buddhist  temple  of 
AuarnjpQrn  seems  to  hn?e  been  erected  prior 
to  the  present  era.  At  Bangoon  and  at 
Prome  are  bnddhist  templea,  gnnd  in  their 
colossal  dimensions,  hut  the  dwelling  houses 
and  rcligous  buildings  generally  in  Burmah 
are  sU  of  wood  and  do  not  permit  the  displtiy 
which  can  he  sttainsd  with  atone  or  even 
nith  brick  and  mortar.  The  architecture  and 
oroamantation  of  tbe  temples  of  Southern  India 
hsve  lately  been  made  Icnown  by  tbe  photo- 
graphic representations  and  descriptions  of 
Beejapoor,  Dharwar,  Ahmedabad,  and  iither 
'litres,  by  Mr,  Fergnssen  and  Col.  Taylor,  They 
are  by  far  the  mnst  interesting  and  complete 
mem^ats  of  the  ancient  sscerdotal  and  regal 
grandeur  of  Southern  India  which  are  in  exist- 
ence and  give  aetrikingimpreuion  of  the  former 
■plendonr  of  the  ruling  empires.  The  Dnar- 
WBi-  srulptarea  are  the  records  of  Chalukya, 
Hoi  Sala,  BellRl,  and  other  local  dynssiies. 
Some  of  tlie  fljcures -ire  clothed  with  defensivB 
armour,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  sewn  gar- 
ment. All  the  men's  figures  have  short  waist 
eloiha  or  dhotees,  like  kilte,  with  an  end  in 
tome  cases  cast  over  the  shoulder ;  the  women 
are  in  the  same  costume,  but  both  in  tbe  earlier 
memorisl  stones  and  on  home  of  the  profuae 
Bcniplure  on  the  temple  st  Hultabpcd  in  My- 
*  rove.  (tHisra  Samnodrn,  tenth  (o  twelfth  century, 
A.  D.l,  tbey  wear  bodices,  tied  in  front,  ae 
hindu  women  wear  them  at  present.  Many 
tcmpTcs    in  the   aoulh   end  vrcst    of  India, 
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aa  also  in  Guzerat  and  Orissa,  fee.,  are  known  to 
belong  to  periods  as  early  as  A'  D.  600  Tlw 
groups  of  figures  on  them  are  numerous  be- 
yond description,  the  men  Wear  faead-drewei  is 
the  form  of  conical  crowns  riebly  coTcrod  with 
ornaments  ;  their  bodies  are  naked,  and  (Im 
breasts  and  arms  show  necklscei  snd  anltitt 
of  very  ornate  patterns.  Prom  the  loiss  to  tka 
knee,  or  middle  of  the  thigh,  they  fasre  in  moit 
instances  kilts,  as  it  were,  also  conposeH  d 
ornaments  ;  and  many  ere  altogether  niked, 
both  male  and  female,  with  a  girdle  of  oris- 
mental  pattern  round  the  loins.  These  fignna 
abound  among  tbe  scnlptnres  of  EUora,  and  n|^ 
on  tbe  bindu  temples  of  Dharwar  and  Siysws 
of  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  alM 
upon  the  '  Chola'  temples  at  Conjeversm,  snl 
elsewhere,  probably  of  the  same  era.  Is  tfcs 
Jnin  sculpture  the  male  and  female  fipreain 
iuTariably  naked  ;  but  ornamented  in  go^ 
ral  with  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  «■• 
zones  of  exceedingly  intricate  and  beintiM 
patterns,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  diain 
goldwork  of  the  period.  All  these  illnitfiie 
the  early  progress  of  India  in  manyuMM 
arts. 

Spinxinif  yam  for  memiiiff  is  at  the  ja* 
sent  day  practised  by  all  claBses  of  wobA 
in  India  ;  even  the  highest,  at  one  time,  ffd 
to  amnae  themselves  with  the  spinning  vsffL 
Among  the  agricultural  classes,  tbe  mo^ 
pation  is  constant,  or  fills  up  4ime  not  t^ 
quired  for  other  occupstiona.  Dr.  Buchan*, 
in  one  of  bis  able  statistical  reports  estimiia 
the  annaal  produce  of  hand-spun  yam  in  <* 
district  alone  at  thirteen  lacs  of  nipMt 
=^6130,000.  Thespindle  in  use  is  not  mb* 
thicker  than  a  stout  needle.  It  is  from  tea* 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  attached  to  it 
near  its  lower  point,  is  a  ball  of  unbik«l 
clay  to  give  it  weight  in  turtiing.  The  spisnsr 
liolda  it  in  sn  inclined  position,  with  itipmafc 
resting  on  a  piece  of  shell,  and  turns  it  bel*Wl 
thethjirabandforefingerofonehand,  while # 
at  the  same  time  draws  out  the  single  St 
ments  from  the  roll  of  cotton  in  v$ 
other  hand,  and  twists  them  into  yarn  apt* 
the  spindle.  A  certain  dearee  of  moisiure,™* 
bined  with  a  temperature  of  about  8Sdegr«s, 
IS  tlie  condition  of  the  stmoaphere,  bedi* 
ed  to  the  currying  on  of  this  operation.  Off- 
nesB  of  the  air  prevents  the  filaments  of  c^» 
from  being  sufliciently  attenuated  or  elonpWi . 
snd  is  therefore  unr»vourable  to  the  spisaHt; 
of  fine  yarn.  The  Dacca  spinners  osu*? 
work  from  soon  after  diiwn  to  nine  or  t*. 
o'clock,  snd  from  three  or  four  in  thea/lenii* 
till  half  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  finest  yw, 
is  spun  enrly  in  tbe  raorni"g  before  the  rwjj 
sun  (listipstts  the  dew  on  the  grafs  ;  or,  MP 
this  is  wanting,  and  the  air  is  unusually*^; 
it  is   notunfrequcntly^  njaje  ^pver  a  shsHrt 
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imA  of  water,  the  evaporaiiou  from  which  ' 
iiputotbe  necesurj  degree  of  moialuie  to  the 
itnenti  of  coiton,  and  cnablea  the  spinner  U< 
farn  thein  into  thread.  As  a  pruof  of  the 
iinru  of  the  yam  thus  deJicatelir  spun,  Mr. 
Iijbr  mtDlioaa  that  one  skein  tvliich  was  care- 
l)Uj«nfheil,  proved  to  be  nl  the  rals  of  3b0 
■ilea  in  ieiigth  to  the  pound  of  cotton.  Dr. 
Vttma  pn»  the  reault  of  uiicroacopic  exsmi- 
Mioiia  of  French,  English,  and  Bucra  inuelJBO, 
km  cjaborale  table  ;  and  he  reporie  ibat  the 
ioKler  of  Uie  Dacca  yarn  is  lea  tlian  tlist 
d  tkc  finest  European  :  that  ihe  number  of 
ibaatt  in  each  thread  is  oonsidtrably  smaller 
B  the  Dacca  than  in  the  European  yarns  : 
thtik  diameter  of  the  ultimate  filaments  or 
fin  of  wliieh  the  Dacca  yam  consists  is 
hugs  tkan  the  Europeaii :  and  it  appears 
bm  the  investigakiou  that  the  superior  fineneas 
iftiwDacGa  yarn  depends  solely  on  (be  fart 
iht  it  eontaina  a  amaller  number  of  filaments. 
nMciBtn,  eombined  «iib  the  ascertained 
Hidt,  tbt  the  number  of  twists  in  each  inch 
Wlagth  in  the  Dacca  yarn  amounts  to  110.1 
HdWT.wbile  in  the  English  it  vras  only  68  8 
Md  {1*6,  not  only  account  for  the  superior 
fMCM,  bnt  also  fur  the  durability  of  the  Daoca 
mtke  Ettmpean  fabric  ;  and  as  already  a  very 
pat  adrance  has  been  made  in  the  spinning 
iiTin  by  machinery,  it  may  be  possible,  per- 
%!,  to  raiw  the  atandaid  of  quality,  both  in 
MMM  and  itreofitb,  to  that  of  Dacca.  The 
■Habdare  of  these  very  delicate  Diualins  is, 
hmiu,  not  confined  to  Dacca.  At  Nandair 
•  the  Godiverr j  and  nt  MuktuI,  Dhanwarum, 
ad  Amcrebinta,  all  towns  in  the  Nizam  of 
%JadMl  deminious,  and  Arnee,  near  Madras, 
mAm,  wkieh  rival  those  of  DaccR,  ere  made  in 
"•Wu^  qnantitiea,  and  ere  sold  iu  Madras 
M  Hydcn^d,  as  well  as  lUjipIied  to  the 
M  Ml  south  of  India,  (n  thrse  localities, 
lb  pmn  of  spinning  by  tbespitidla  is  the 
"Mai  that  of  Dacca  ;  bat  as  the  climate  ii 
^t^,  tke  spinner*,  who  are  both  men  and 
**■»,  work  in  partially  darkened  rooms,  the 
***  of  wbieh  are  watered  to  produce  the 
**»wjy  amount  of  moisture.  The  manEier  of 
^■ag  the  thread,  and  weatingit,doea  not'dtf- 
VVBK  the  Dacca  infslem  in  any  great  degree  : 
■'if  the  mailine  are  probably  not  lo  fine  as 
IWwtJ  Dacca,  they  have  en  advantage  in  supe- 
walMreeM  and  transparency.  'Ibe  hand-apin- 
l4|«('Gne  thread  used  forBTUSsels  lace,  aecord- 
%*«  Mr.  PsHiser'a  aooount  of  it,i»  aimilnrly 
by  women  in  darkened  TOoms.  The 
Mtera  of  muilins  of  nicli  ^sliiies  aa 
^Foduced  at  Dacca,  and  indeed  in  Europe, 
*Wiwct»aiily  be  bIwojs  of  a  very  limited 
P'**'',  and  ibtir  use  confined  to  very  rich 
BpJ**n.  For  the  maeses  of  the  people,  the 
E^^  nanufacluTn'  sends  to  India  the  plain 
^■■•Itiped  dooiia,  mulmul,  '  aghobaiii,'  and 
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other  figured  fabrict,  »hich  bsvo  ealabliaha<f 
tbrmselves  there,  and  wluch,  botb  from  their  . 
good  quality  and  moderate  prices,  are  ac- .. 
ce^taliie  to  the  numerous  claaara  who  make  use 
of  them.  Some  of  the  chinues  of  Jiasulipatam  . 
und  of  the  south  of  India  are  as  bcautifal.ia 
design  as  they  are  cbaite  and  elegant  in  colour. , 
Priuted  cloths  are  worn  occasional ly ,  aa  iu . 
fierar  and  Buudelkhund,  for  laiets  ;  and  the 
ends  and  bordera  have  peculiar  local  patterns. 
there  is  also  a  class  of  prints  ou  coarse  cloth, 
uwed  fui  the  skins  or.  petticoats  of  women  of 
some  of  the  lower  olasaei  in  upper  ludia  ;  but 
ihe  greatest  need  of  printed  clotiu  is  for 
the  kind  of. bed  covtr .  oalled  pslempore,  or  stu-. 
gle  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  gan&etits  woven  in  India,  thai 
borders  and  ends  are  entirely  of  gold  thread 
and  silk)  the  former  predomiuating.  Many  of 
the  sarees,  or  women's  cloths,  made  at  Benares,. 
Pyetun,  and  Boortisnpoor  ;  in  GuEerat  ;  at. 
Maminpett,  and  Dbanwarum,  iu  the  Hy- 
derabad territory  {  at  Yeokla  in  Khan-, 
desh,  and  in  other  localities,  have,  gold: 
tbead. in  broad  and  narrow  stripes,  aitertiatiiigi 
with  silk  or  mnslin, .  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or. 
Eigc^  patierna  are  used,  the  colours  of  the; 
grounds  beang  green,  black,  violet,  crimson,, 
purple,  and  grey  ;  and  in  ailk,  black,  shot  mth. 
crimson, or  jeL^w,  oiimson,  with. green,  blue,, 
or  white,  yeUow  with  det^  crimson  aud  blue^, 
all  proiiuciiig  rich,  barmonioua,  and  e\ea  giir>.. 
geous  eSeols;  but  without  the:leastappeaMOce. 
of  or  approndi  to  glaring  colour,  or  wenoe  to, 
the  most  critical  taste,  lliey  are  colours  .and 
effects  wbich  suit  the  datk  or. fair  oomplexiona. 
of  the  petiple  of  the  country  ;  for  an  Indian 
Indy  who  can  afford  (o  be  obuice  in. the  aelcc- 
tiou  of  her  wardrobe,  ii  aa  particular  as  to  what 
itiil  suit  her  eapecial  colour— dtfk  or  compara- 
tively faii^— aa  any  lady  of  England  or  FraDce.. 

Aiioiherexquifcitely  beautiful  article  of  Indian, 
costume  for  men  and  women  is  the  doputts, 
or  scarf,  worn  mor«  freqiuntly  by  mahommedan: 
women  than  hindu,  and  by  the  latter  only, 
when  they  have  adopted  the  mabommedan 
loonga,  or  petticoat;  bnt  invariably  by  men  iu- 
dress  ooatume.  By  women,  this  ia  gencraUy 
passed  onoe  round  die  waist  over  the  petticoat 
or  trousers,  tbeuce  across  the  bosom  and  over 
tb«  left  shoUder  and  bead  ^  by  men  acrpsa  the- 
rhest  only.  The  Doputta,  eepauially  those  of 
Beiiires,  are  pnhaps  tlie  most  exquisitely, 
beautiful  of  sll  the  omamcBtal  fabrics  of  India ; 
end  it  is<]ui(B  impossible  to  describe  the  effect! 
of  gold  end  silver  thread,  of  tbe  most  dclicata 
and  ducUle  description  imafiicabl^  woven  iu 
broad,  ricli  borders,  and  profiuion  of  gold  and. 
silver  finwers,  or  tbe  eirganoe  and  .  intricacy  of 
most  of  the  arabesque  patiema  of  ,the  rihbtHt 
borders  or  broad  stripes.  How  such  artieles 
are  woven  at  tl!,  and  how  they  are.  wotea  wiUi 
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iHeir  asqaiMto  flniati  anit  tlretifcth,  fln«  a«  their 
quality  ia,  in  the  TUile  handlooms  of  thr^  country, 
it-ii  )iar>l  ta  uiidentand.  All  these  rubrics  are 
or  Ibe  otoat  ilelioate  aud  delivhtf  jI  culour  ;  the 
creamy  nfaite,  aod  ahadea  of  pink,  jellotr,  fireen, 
DtHUTe,  violet,  and  blue,  are  clear  jret  Rubiliieil, 
fta<l  iilirajra  aocord  with  the  threail  used,  aoi*  the 
■tjle  of  aniamBiiUtion  vheiher  in  gold  or  ailver, 
Of  boih  combined.  Many  are  of  more  rieoided 
odour* — black,  aearlet,  and  orimaon,  chooolale, 
dark  green,  Mid  oiadtler ;  but  trbatever  the 
coloor  may  ba,  the  omamenlatioii  ti  ehaate  aud 
aoitable.  For  the  moat  part,  the  fabrica  of 
Benarea  are  not  inteudad  for  omiiiary  wBabing ; 
hot  the  dyen  and  aeonntra  of  India  have  ■  pro- 
ceat  by  which  the  former  colour  can  )>e  dia- 
ohargail  froB  the'  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re- 
dyed.  The  gold  or  ailver  work  iaalio  ceiefiillj 
preaaed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  ia  reitored, 
if  not  to  ita  original  beauty,  at  leaat  (o  »  very 
wearnhleBondition.  The  dopattaa  of  Fyetun 
and  indeed  moat  othen  ewjc-pt  Benarea,  are  of 
»Btrooger  fabrie.  Many  of  them  are  woven 
in  fatt  colour*,  and  the  gold  tli read— ail ver  ia 
raiely  uaod  in  them — ia  more  aubataatial  Ihan 
that  of  Benarea.  On  tliia  aecount  they  are 
preferred  in  Central  India,  and  the  Deoean  ; 
not  only  bec«aae  they  are  ordinarily  more  tlur- 
^able,  but  beoauee  tbey  bi-ai  waalting  or  elean- 
isg  betier.  Iti  point  of  delicate  beauty,  how- 
e*«r,  if  not  of  riohneaa,  they  are  not  cemparable 
wilb  the  fabriea  of  Benarea.  Scarf*  are  in  u»e 
by:  every  oi'e.  Plain  muilina,  or  Tonalina  with 
flivretl  Belda  anil  bonteta  arithoat  colour; 
plain  flelda  of  mnalin  with  narrow  edging  of 
coloured  ailk,  or  cotion  (avoiding  gold  thread), 
nnd  narriiw  enda.  Sueh  artidea,  called  '  *ela' 
in  ludia,  are  in  every  day  uae  among  nilliont 
ef  hioilna  and  in«homDiedan*,  men  and  women. 
They  are  Hlwaya  opnfiextnred  mnelin* ;  and  tli« 
quality  rangea  from  very  ordirary  yun  to  that 
of  ihe  6nrat  Dacca  fifarea. 

The  teiturea  of  ihe  dhotee,  aaiw  and  loongbi 
mannfactnred  in  BiitHin  aBd.eeiit  to  India,  are 
not  tliat  required  by  the  people  ;  aor  what 
tkay  an  acouatoraed  to.  The;  are  in  general 
tbo  doae,  loo  much  like  oalioo  in  fact,  which  of 
oourae  make)  the  garment  hot,  heavy  in  wepi», 
and  diOtoult  to  waah.  Again,  the  aurface  be- 
ctMnca  rough,  and,,  aa  it  ia  geiterally  enlled 
'  fouy,'  in  uae,  which  the  native  fabric  remain* 
free  from  Comparatively  few  native  women  of 
Miy  daat  or  degree  wear  white  ;  if  they  do 
wear  it,  the  dreaa  hw  broad  borders  ajid  enda. 
BM  what  all  elaaae*  wear  are  coloured  otoih* ; 
Mack,  red,  blue,  occa*ionelly  orange  and  iireen, 
viflet,  and  grey.  All  through  Western,  Centnl, 
mdSouthftrn  Inclin,  aaree*  are  atripeil  uid  check- 
ed in  animfioiM  variety  of  paliema.  Narrain- 
pett,  Dbauwavara,  and  Muklul,  in  the  Nizam's 
terntonea  ;' e»ddtik  and  HetiiRerry  in  Dhar- 
war;  Kcfapoor,  Naaaik,  Yeola  and  many  o;ber 
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manufaetnrrng  towns  in  the  Beectn ;  Amee  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere  send  out  artidea  of 
eicelleiit  texture  with  bi-aulifully  arranged 
colours  and  patterns,  both  in  stripes  and 
checks.  The  cosily  snd  superb  Tnlirica  of  ctothx 
of  gold  and  silver  (KimkliHti),  and  this  daaat* 
of  WHfihing  latina  (Musbri>o  and  Hemroo) 
even  if  European  skill  could  imitate  them  hf 
the  hsnd-loom,  it  would  be  iropoasible  to  ob* 
tain  the  gold  and  silver  thread  unlee*  th^  w«re 
imported  from  India.  The  native  mode  of 
making  this  thread  ia  known,  but  tbe  result 
achieved  by  the  Indian  workman  ia  (imply  the 
eSect  of  skilful  aud  deluMte  manipolation. 
The  gold  and  silver  cloths,  kimkh^M,  are  used 
for  stnte  dreates  and  Irouaera,  the  latter  byi 
men  and  women,  and  ladie*  of  rank  uanally- 
poasrsa  petticoats  or  t'kirta  of  these  gorgeona 
fabrics.  Mushroo  and  hemroo  are  not  used  for 
tunica,  but  for  meH'a  and  women' 
women'*  akirts  ;  aa  alao  for  eoi 
and  pillow*  i  tbey  are  very  atrong  and  dontUtf 
fabric*,  waah  well,  and  preaerve  their  otdooe 
however  long  worn  or  roughly  used  ;  but  thej 
oan  hardly  be  compared  with  English  aalini,. 
which,  however,  if  more  delicate  in  ocAonr  and 
texture,  are  unfilled  for  the  purposes  to  wUeh 
the  Indian  fabrica  ate  applied.  For  exanpl^ 
a  labada  or  dressing-gown  made  of  •earlat: 
ninslirooiti  184S,  has  been  washed  ever  and! 
over  again,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  Toagh 
usage  i  yet  the  aatin  is  still  unfrayed,  and  ib« 
colour  and  gloss  BB  bright  aa  ever.  Many  of' 
the  borders  of  loongeea,  dhoteea,  and  aareeri  ; 
are  like  pisin  silk  ribbons  i  in'  some  i«taoeo*K 
corded  or  ribbed,  in  others  f1*t.  ' 

The  manufaomre  of  Cashmir  ihavris  ia  p»*  : 
culiar  to  tliat  province.  Those  formerly  tasoe^; 
from  that  province  were  exqoltitely  wovea^ 
with  unrivallt-d  elegance  and  chaateneas  o^ 
deaign,  soltneaa  and  finiah  in  qnality,  arrang*-' ' 
ment  of  colours  and  uae  of  dye*  which  ^ar.-] 
Aneit  Paisley  and  French  shawls  do  not  Kpn '! 
pmach.  Theae  exquisite  absols  of  Cas4imVi^ 
grow  rare  and  rare  every  year,  and  tbefc*^ 
place  bas  been  nsurpod  by  band  OB^iJ 
broidered  fabrics  of  lower  value,  with  moHic 
showy  and  more  vulgar  psttarns.  In  tbe  Pukj^J 
jsb  and  Dehli,  of  late  yeare,  workmen  b»«n 
oommitnced  to  embroider  Kashmir  dotfa  nnAii 
net  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely  Mt^ 
sale  to  tiuropesns,  who  wear  them  as  tuning 
jacketei  scarfs  and  the  like.  In  the  hand  workiw^ 
Kashmir  shawl*  as  al*o  in  tbe  Dehli  wor^'j 
wooden  needle*  of  hardwood  are  need  aligbUiin 
charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  oentts  iiflhnnmijfl 
to  receive  the  yam-  i 

I&e  Turning- Latht  of  India.— Thv  eimpleaha 
form  of  the  Native  Turning- Lathe  of  Imlin  oo»|y 
sists  of  two  pegaor  pieces  of  wood  driven  intsi^ 
the  ground,  with  a  short   iron   peg  pTojnetinil!^ 

frora  each  inwardly  itbese  conetitotc  the  centres.  ' 

.      .  . ..   ,  ^  - .   -  ^^ .  ^ 
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n«D  UuMntrei  get  ilack,  Ihe  pegs,  or  beads 
a[  ihe  lithe  as  they  would  be  cslled,  are  driven 
ilitUe  firmer  >nd  further  in:  or  should  this  not 
nIEce,  the  pegs  sie  pulled  up  and  dri' 
Imh  giouDd.  The  Test  consists  ot 
piece  dF  wood  with  a  hsntlle  like  a  wooden 
Bttlock  or  coal'rake>  This  U  plsced  in  front 
oTilit  lithe  and  steadied  by  the  foot.  The 
kA  to  be  turned  is  spun  backwards  and 
(muit  by  a  bow  held  in  the  right  hand  ;  the 
taol  ii  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  the 
kflbind  end  foot,  the  rest  being  steadied  by 
At  rixbt  fool.  The  natire  workmsn  is  almost 
Unnllj  qnadrumanpus,  and  can  make  his  feet 
«1  IMS  ilmost  as  serviceable  aa  his  hands  and 
(ngm.  The  lathe  costs  Bs.  3,  and  a  Datiie 
■ntnui  will  turn  out  on  this  as  mucli  rough 
■nku  an  Englishman  will  on  the  best  foot- 
In^  Ths  tools  mainly  consist  of  short  bars 
•T  ltd  sharpened  at  both  ends,  eacb  end  being 
wdiltcinatelj'— an  old  file,  or  anything  else 
tirt  sill  cut  The;  have  seldom  a  good  edge, 
%iKUt  on  a  fineiah-g rained  sandstone,  not 
apUe  of  making  them  very  sharp. 

A  bcttrr  variety  of  lathe  has  the  two  heads 
nsfled  together  by  ■  bar,  and  made  fast  b; 
nd|tt;  the  other  arrangements  are  the  same 
B  bolb'  From  these  two,  bedposts  and  pieces 
I  ft  nod,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  .to  eight 
:  ^t*  in  dismettr  are  turned  out.  Instead  of 
^painted,  the  works  are  lacquered  on  the 
IhW  bj  bokting  od  a  piece  of  resin,  coloured 
nib  une  mineral  paint.  They  give  inthia  wny, 
N>  uit  iuignificaat  price,  the  effect  of  highly 
)<Utd  vunished  work.  The  lathe  with  one 
mn  ind  cfauks  for  turning  hollow  cnps  and 
^  sDik,  is  R  mnch  more  perfect  and  highly 
,  ^iM  implement  than  the  lathes  of  two 
Mm-  It  consists  of  a  strong  platform  of 
<*i^  fioB  two  to  three  and  h  half  inches 
i 'M.wloiie  b;  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
I  yw-  tbe  heads  are  morticed  into  this:  an 
I  *yt  Mcorea  the  spindle  end— the  other 
'.*<niiih  a  wooden  collar  and  washer.  The 
t*A  ii  fsstened  on  without  screwing.  Like 
ilbsT  lathes,  it  is  worked  with  a  bow,  but 
bsv  itself  in  this  case  ia  a  nest  and  well 
^iaplement.  The  tools  and  mode  of 
^.■t  are  lbs  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all.    In 

■  Whe,  the  most  beautiful  tbqny  and  iyory 
^it  tuned  with  singulsr  neatness  and  speed; 

■  ■Htirs  would  beat  any  European  with 
■•'«tj  of  implement :  wiih  celeiity  they 
^itbrads,  apbrres,  balls,  boxes,  barkgam- 
•  ■«,  and  plain  chessmen,— for  raoh  of 
Mkair  a  docen  of  tun»  seem  to  suffice. 
MAO&t  Iff  hdia.— The  maoofaotureof  Fish 

■  »  piet'scd.  all  along  the  western  const : 
■Wi»»B  chespneH  of  cocoannt,  castor,  and 
™WptaWe  oils,  interreres  with   the   pro-  | 

of  animal  oila.     The  great  (ource 


ofthese  are  cut  out,  and  thrown  into  a  fat  or 
old  canoe,  or  other  receptacle,  and  trodden  on 
with  the  feet  till  the  oil  ia  ezpretsed.  It  ia 
then  drawn  off,  and  stowed  away  :  boiling  does 
not  seem  to  be  resorted  to,  as  there  is  little  or 
no  muscular  fibre,  such  as  that  of  the  blubber, 
to  bs  got  rid  of,  or  aqueous  particles  to  be  dis- 
pelled. The  amount  of  oil  manufactured  at 
each  fishing- village  will  in  alt  likelihood  be 
found  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  vtlne  of 
the  trade  in  aharks'  fins.  The  oil  from  the 
variety  of  akate  called  "  Wagil"  by  the  naiiver, 
seems  to  have  a  itrong  resemblance  to  the  cod 
liver  oil  now  so  much  in  demand  for  medicinal 
uses.  On  the  Malabar  Coast,  especially  off 
Vingoria,  the  seas  literally  swarm  with  a 
variety  of  the  sardine  from  which  a  coarse  ill- 
amelling  variety  of  oil,  which  scUs  for  from  six 
to  twelve  annaa  a  maund,  is  mannfaclured  ;  tha 
natives  employ  it  for  smearing  their  boats. 

Salt, — One  of  the  moat  exteneive  manufac- 
tures on  the  Indian  shores  is  that  of  Bea  Salt, 
and,  aimple  as  the  process  seems^  it  is  far  from 
devoid  of  ingenuity  or  interest-  Amongst  the 
numerouB  islands  which  fringe  the  Malabar 
Coast,  there  are  couutlesa  narrow,  creeks  snd 
inlets,  left  dry  at  low  tide,  the  expanse  of  mud 
then  exposed  being  often  enormous.  Off  the 
shores  of  Sewree  the  tide  at  springs  retires 
nearly  two  miles  :  and  this  is  nothing  atsU  out 
of  the  wny  in  the  neigh bourhooi!.  When  salt 
pans  are  proposed  to  be  eitablished,  the  first 
thing  is  to  con  at  met  a  mud  embankment,— a 
foundation  for  it  being  selected  where  the  water 
is  never  more  than  foor  or  five  feet  deep.  The 
crest  of  the  embaukmcnl  is  made  to  surmount 
this  by  two  or  three  feet— the  base  of  it  ia  ge- 
nerally from  two  to  three  times  its  height. 
Openings  are  purposely  left  at  intervala  in  ths 
principal  embankments,  and  from  these,  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  the  main  line  of  the  wrII,  other  em- 
beukments  are  run  inland,  parallel  to  each 
other,  leaving  a  current  between,  large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  line  of  salt  boats  running  up> 
Immediately  behind  the  embaukmenta,  the  salt- 
pans are  laid  down.  These  constat  of  recfan- 
gnlar  compartmenta,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet- 
across,  and  commonly  twice  as  long  as  Ihey  are 
broad,  snd  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
depth.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
little  mud  walls,  about  three  feet  across  at  bot- 
lom,  and  two  at  top,  more  or  less,  according  aa 
little  channels  fcr  filling  the  pans  are  meant  to 
be  ran  along  them  or  not<  Two,  three,  or  fon; 
lines  of  pans,  according  to  the  esttent  of  the 
back  water,  are  carried  along  the  rear  of  esoh 
embankment — care  being  takrn  to  leave  an  area 
of  land  capable  of  being  flooded  by  the  aea  be- 
twixt the  ps!B  end  the  mainland,  three  or  four 
times  the  eize  of  the  pans  themselves.  So  soon 
fairly  over,  all  the  fresh  water 
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Is  lun  off,  sad  in  NovembcT  or  December,  the 
aea  is  edmiUed  to  the  back  wsler  tbrout^h  a 
Miiice  ill  the  cmbankmeDt.  The  pans  are  uow 
CMrefulty  cleaned  out,  their  floors  and  walls 
being  made  smootk  ami  nice.  In  about  a 
mouth  after  it  hni  been  sdmilted  to  the  back 
water,  tbe  sea-wBler,  now  getting  leduced  in 
quBDtilj,  and  increased  in  laltoess  bj  evnpora- 
tioD,  is  let  inro  the  pans.  Ths  first  charge  re- 
quire! about  six  weeks  to  evaporate :  subse- 
quent charges  are  dried  up  in  half  [he  time  of 
the  first,  thus  diminishing  as  tbe  season  be- 
comes hotter,  and  the  brine  more  strong.  Tbe 
alreagtb  of  the  brine  is  judged  of  by  its  becom- 
ing red  ;  in  fact,  a  curious  variety  of  a  crenture, 
of  tbe  volvax  kind,  the  eame  as  is  to  be  found 
in  n  fossil  staW  in  the  Punjaub  rock-satt,  and 
whicli  often  tinges  the  waters  of  our  seashores 
ai  if  stained  with  blood,— makes  it  appearsuce 
just  as  the  salt  i*  ready  to  crystallize, — often 
tinting  the  salt  itself  of  a  fine  pinkish  hue. 
Wban  very  nesrlv  dry,  the  aalt,  which  has  now 
«ccuiii«lated  to  ttie  thickneaa  of  an  inch  or  two, 
ia  raked  off,  the  upper  portion,  which  is  besu- 
tifuUy  white,  aud  almost  quite  pure,  being  first 
taket<, — the  lower  portion,  often  crystallised  in 
pieces  of  half  an  inch  cube,  is  tnken  up  next, 
—is  slightly  mired  with  clay,  and  is  that  gene- 
rally in  use.  The  white  and  bluish  salt  are  now 
piled  up  separaiely  in  conical  heaps,  about  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  tea  feet  high,  which 
are  preserved  with  a  thick  thatching  of  grass 
during  the  monaoon.  The  white  salt  is  as 
pure  as  any  in  tlie  world — tbe  black  salt  is 
mixed  with  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  clay. 
£otb  are  ia  a  great  measure  free  of  the  magne- 
aian  salts  and  sulphotes  which  contaminate 
pan-made  of  Britain  ;— everything  more  solji- 
ble  than  muriate  of  soda  remaining  behind 
in  Bolutioii,  is  washed  away  by  the  rains. 
Salt-pans  are  much  leas  efficient  when  new  than 
alterwards,  and  they  continue  to  improve  as  the 
ground  becomea  impregnated  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  When  the  first  crystallisation  is  unsa- 
tisfactory, as  it  ofleiF  is,  a  second  charge  of 
brine  is  let  on  before  the  aalt  from  the  flrat  ia 
removed.  The  evaporation  in  the  back  water 
goes  on,  of  courae,  as  rapidly  as  in  ihe  pi 
themselves,  and  by  this  coutrlvance,  which 
quire*  no  core  or  preparation,  an  amoubl  of 
evaporating  surfnce  three  or  tour  times  that  of 
the  pans  is  secured  ;  the  pans  themstrlves  only 
require  trouble  or  attenuon,  the  back-waler 
quires  none.  Tlie  pans  ate  drawn  from  three  to 
four  times  every  year  i  as  the  rains  approach, 
tbay  are  abandoned  fot  the  season.  Ilie  sea  is 
■sidum  let  in  more  than  once  or  twice  into  the 
back  water:  were  the  whole  avail  able  surface 
kept  covered,  double  the  amount  of  aalt  at  pre- 
•ent  maoufaetured  might  be  made.  The  sup- 
ply, bowerer,  is  ao  close  on  the  heels  of  the  de- 
maud,  and  the  profits  are  so  very  low,  that 
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there  is  no  reason  why  production  afanuld  be 
extended.  Such  is  the  convenience  of  oar 
shores  for  the  manufactuie,  and  so  easily  and 

cheaply  can  the  process  of  storing  and  car- 
rying away  be  mana^ied,  ihat  all  the  attempts 
made  by  Banians  to  bring  salt  from  Scindr, 
where  it  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity 
ready  made,  have  proved  unremuiierative.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  importing  salt  from  England 
into  India  is  about  as  chimerical  as  any  that 
eutered  the  human  imagination  ;  while  the 
abuse  heaped  on  the  quality  of  the  salt  used  ia 
India  is  as  undeserved  as  may  be.  The  upper 
salt  ia  scarcely  surpassed  in  purity  by  the  finest 
the  Cheshire  mines  send  forth  :  while  the  black 
salt  contains  aa  much  of  the  pure  muriate  of 
soda  aa  does  the  common  pan<made  salt  <A 
Britain.  The  matter  which  contaminates  tbo 
former  is  conspicuous,  and  looks  Very  dirty,  but 
then  it  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  tbe  subtle  oob- 
taminents  of  tbe  latter  are  eminently  mischiev- 
ous, though  invisible.  An  adnlt  native  ofBritain, 
ia  supposed  to  consume  at  an  average  of  fioB 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  salt  annually,  ad 
that  he  wilt  in  this  way  awallow  aome  thrM 
ounces  of  mud  a  )rar  ^  it  will  be  a  long  titab 
belore  the  peck  of  dirt  every  one  is  eaid  to 
have  destined  for  him  in  the  course  of  his  life> 
time,  be  al  this  rate  consumed  :  in  India,  num- 
bers of  people  eat  pounds'  weight  of  clay  by 
choice  I  See  Salt  Sup.  C.  of  I. 

Cemmti.—'ihe  chref  cement  ia  lime  in  Ml' 
various  forms  :  the  only  Indian  building  atOM^j 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  nat  <■ 
the  world,  are  lateriie,  concrete  and  kunkaau 
and  of  each  of  these  a  short  notieemay  intenw 
These  rocks  sre  either   unknown  ia    the  otMq 

3unrters  of  the  world,  or  have  not  hilkerlo  b«i| 
eicribed    by    geologists.     Kunkur  is   a  ''"H 
atone  mostly  nodular — always  f^sh  trnter  oH^ 
recent, — in  most  cases  in  the  act  of  being  fort^ 
ed  under  onr  eyes-     It  ia  aometimea  found  |M 
thick  stratified  brds  like   the  travertiiw  nM 
Rome,  and  seems  in  t&ifl   cate  to  bxn  bMMJ 
formed  by  calcareous  springs  :  more  fncn^ 
it  is  met  with    in   clay   or   allufia)  soil,  in  i 
shape  of  small  pieces  from  tbe  siie  of  peaa»< 
Glberta  to  that  of  the  band-     In  the  bine  aT 
which  stretches  along  all  Ihe  western  akoiea,  1 
found   in   vast  'abandance,  generally  aamnd 
the  most  fantastio  forms — indeed  it  abovudkj 
every  lice- field  and  open  soil  all  over  tbe  mtm 
try.     The   more  recent  viurietiea  serai    to  ■■ 
formed  by  the  agency  of  the  nine  :  when  ak 
earth  abounds  with  vegetation,  the  tepid  wmt 
are  charged  with  fixed  air  and  disaolve  tha  Sb| 
prevailing  in  the  soil  everywhere  around,— ^u 
mineral    being    agnin    thrown    down    •«    i ' 
advancing  season  ditliela   the  excess   of    | 
It   in   tlus  atate  absorbs   the  clayey    mal 
around,  and  cemenls  it  into  kunkur.     Tlsi»4| 
collected  by  the  lima-bamer,  placed  with  f 
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nod  in  UMlUuied  conical  kilnt,  and  burnt  ia 
tLe  luuil  '*;.  It  coDtaiiis  1%  of  caibonatc  of 
Ik^  J5  of  uuid,  and  II  of  cla;  and  oxide  of 
im.  HJied  with  half  iti  weight  of  river  aaud, 
it  Btkea  n  excellent  mortar  :  barqt  in  pieces 
o(  ■  ealua  inch  or  so  in  pise,  and  then  powder- 
td  wilhout  slaking,  it  forpii  a  first  rate  water 
ctBcit,  Mtting  in  a  few  minutei,  and  beeoni' 
bf  u  Wd  u  atone.  M  Foona  the  finer 
rVKliei  of  kiinkur  are  burnt  with  charooal  all 
tirangboot  ibe  dly.  in  neai  pigmy  looking  kilna 
likdt  higb  tod  about  aa  much  in  diameter  at 
iltfbue.  Tbeae  bold  about  a  cubic  foot  of  ma- 
tcriil,  or  abont  36lb«.  of  cbarcoal  and  knnkur 
ii  equl  parti.  When  burnt,  it  ia  alaked  and 
tbttmiik  up  into  brickg,  which  are  sold  in 
Ike  bttur  for  the  purpose  of  whitewaabing- 

The  finer  kindt  of  lime  and  cement  on 
tkwnUm  coait  are  made  from  shells,  brought 
tiitlj  fnin  Butnagberry.  The  process  of 
InmiDi  is  a  peculiar  one-  A  piece  of  groimd 
ilnit  ten  feet  aqaare  is  laid  down  even  aod 
lomi  over  with  claj  :  an  upright  pole  is 
flKcd  it  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  atretch- 
fil  out  with  b»ck  slays  spread  between  the 
[nita,  which  are  ateadied  with  strings.  (]n 
ite  Soot  a  bed  of  shells  end  rice-chalf  alter- 
ultlj,  ibout  ten  inches  thick  end  eight  feet  by 
n,it.ap)«ad  neatly  out.  Some  fiietrood  is 
pUnd  iloag  the  windwurd  side  of  this,  and 
■ko  llie  lea-breeze  eeta  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
Ai  the  heat  cxtenUe  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
WojM  okined,  the  limebarners  draw  off  the 
^  put  of  tbent  witb  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
l^bts  cooled  on  tbe  floor  auflldently  to  allow 
AcB  to  be  handled,  they  are  placed  in  a  sooop 
iultt  sod  the  dirt  and  epidermis  winnowed 
^  Am.  The  sheila,  now  white  and  pearly, 
sn  tax  thrown  into  a  small  si^ed  vat  partially 
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of  Sumatra.  It  is  found  >a  boulders  and  roll- 
ed massea  sll  along  tbe  Unlabxr  Coaat  from 
Bombs}  north  to  Qogo  in  the  Qulf  of  Cambay, 
beyond  the  rpgion  of  the  formation  itself. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  met  with  three  bundn^d 
feet  under  tbe  surface,  in  the  blae  day-beds  at 
Calcutta,  as  also  in  umilsr  beds  of  lesser  thiok- 
uess  in  13ombay,  and  close  by  Cambay  and 
li.urrsah9e :  so  that  tbe  formation  at  one  ttm« 
was  probably  much  more  extensive  than  at 
preaent.  ija  colour  ia  of  a  red  irony  or  brick- 
dust  hue,  sometimes  deepened  into  dark  red. 
It  is  marked  with  wbitiah  alains,  and  is  occa- 
sionally cellular  or  perforated  with  tubiform 
holes.  It  rarely  if  ever  contains  either  crystals 
OT  organic  remaina,  is  never  stratified  or 
columnar,  and  generally  spreads  out  in  vast 
sheets  on  tbe  surface  of  the  plutonic  or  volcanic 
rocks.  When  the  upper  surrace  ia  cleared 
away,  tbe  rock  below  is  found  soft  and  easily 
cut  into  blocks  of  any  form.  It  quickly 
hardens  and  darkena  in  hue  by  exposure  to 
tbe  air,  and  is  not  at  all  liable  to  decora  position 
or  injury  from  the  weather.  The  Arcade 
Inquisition  at  Goa  is  built  of  it,  St-  Mary's 
Church,  Kadras,  and  also  the  old  fortress  of  Ma- 
lacca.   Newbold. — (Ariatie  Soc-  Tramacliotu.) 

A  curiouB  variety  of  trap-tuffa,  aoraetimcs 
white  sometimes  greenish  or  purple,  is  found  in 
Bombny  and  many  other  parte  of  India,  resem- 
bles taterite  in  the  quality  of  being  easily  cut 
nhen  rnised,  sfterwards  hardening  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  bull  ding- stone,  and 
suiis  >vdl  for  bnsi^ia,  troughs,  and  sqoeduots  : 
it  is  not  very  extensively  employed. 

Litloral-coKcrele  is  a  variety  of  rock  which 
has  not  hitherto  found  a  specific  plxce  in  tlie 
geologicai  catnlogues :  the  name  has  been  con- 
ferred on  it   from  its   being  invariebly  fouad 


m  wiih  water  :  here  they  for  some  time  boil  I  close  by  the  sea-shore,  and  from  its  resemblance 


^  b  effects  of  tbe  heat  and  slaking.  Tbt 
■Ueiaiihort  time  settles  down  into  a  fine 
■■n-fiiid  mass,  which  is  taken  out  and  slight- 
ly dntdud  is  now  ready  for  use. — SeeOGment 
liofl. 
Wifisy  Stout. — Lalerite  rock,  a  clay  iron 
I  W^KtmipeeuliartoIndia.Itcoverathewestem 
*HliliBaal  continuously,  and  forthemost  part 
HloUie  very  foot  of  tbe  ghauts,  and  from  close 
Is  Bombay  to  Ceylon.  It  is  found  in  detached 
Ml  iloog  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras 
^IfeUoie,  Kajahmundry  and  Samulcottah, 
n^^l  into  Cnttack.  It  caps  the  loftiest 
■"■■ill  of  the  eastern  and  western  ghauts, 
gaioBieof  the  isolated  peaks  in  tbe  table 
■•o  in  the  interior.  It  occun  in  the  Sontbem 
J^ta  Country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
f*ft  Areol,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tai^ore  ;  it  is 
r™io  Berir,  near  Oomraoti,  a  great  extent 
Jy  "*dsr,inMalwa,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ben- 
P»^Cejlon.  It  fringea  the  shores  of  Burmah, 
*"*«•,  and  8iam,  and  appears  on  the  coast 
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to  the  artificial  stone  farmed  by  tbe  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortar.  It  is  composed  of 
the  jnateriaL  prevailing  on  oi^r-thorei — of  sheila, 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebblea,  and  varies  in  ita 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micaceous  towards  Cochin  and 
Tellicherry,  from  the  quantity  of  sand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  ;  Kravelly 
to  thenorth  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posd  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  shells. 
Sir  Erskine  Ferry  states  that  this  strange 
vnrietv  of  rock  is  to  be  found  all  along  the 
^imalaya^.  and  prevails  extensively  in  South- 
ern India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  any  of  our  geologists,  but  have  no  dnnbt 
of  the  correctneaa  of  the  atatement  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  It  ia  to  be  met  with  only  in  the 
regions  where  rains  abound.  Along  the  ahores 
of  Scinde,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  tbongh  ifae 
material  composing  it  is  abundant  in  ft  position 
similar  to  that  in  vhich  It  exiats  on  the  Uatabar 
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'Coast,  it  is  nowhere  cemented  iuto  atone- 
Eveu  here,  indeed,  the  cementation  ta  far  from 
invariable:  in  one  part  of  the  eaplanade  ne 
have  loose  sand  on  the  aurface,  and  concrete 
beneath  :  at  another,  saod  or  concrete  aa  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  surface  throughout  to 
the  rock  i  and  in  a  recent  excavBlion,  concrete 
was  found  for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting 
a  bed  of  fine  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  ia  f 
quentlj  found  to  rest— as,  for  ezampla,  at 
Sewree  and  Mahim — on  a  bed  of  blue  claj 
fillEd  nith  knnkur  and  mangrove  roota,  offering 
evidence  of  a  depreasion  from  Ibe  time  the  man- 
groves  greir  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  pea- 
mit  the  gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The 
whole  must  (hen  have  been  raised  b;  a  second 
upheaval  to  its  present  level.  The  principal 
quarries  of  these  are  at  Versora,  about  twenty 
milea  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shore 
is  sheltered  by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly 
sulimerged. 

The  land,  which  seldom  extends  more  thi 
'a  few  inches  down,  is  first  remoTed.and the  rock 
ia  smoothed  on  tie  surface.  A  apace  about 
'  twelve  feet  each  way  is  next  divided  into  slabs 
one  foot  square, — the  grooves  between  them 
being  cut  with  a  light  flat-pointed  single  bladed 
pick.  These  are  raised  successively  by  a  tool 
something  between  an  adze  and  a  mattock, 
aiD);Ie  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.  The 
blacks  thus  cut  out  and  raised  being  thrown 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  and  the 
operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reaches  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  longer 
convenient  to  remove  the  stones  by  hand  or 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build- 
ing material  is  brought  in  vast  quantities  to 
Bombay  where  a  large  portion  of  the  native 
houses  are  built  oC  it.  It  is  Dot  very  strong, 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  with 
a  lavish  haud,  it  makes  a  good  and  econo- 
mical wall. 

S\jol»—T!ia  Native  tledffs-hammer  employ ei 
in  breaking  trap,  granite,  timeatoue,  and  the 
other  numberless  varieties  of  rock  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  tools  that  can  be  made  use  of. 
Its  handle  is  generally  of  male  bamboo  about 
two  feet  long  :  its  bead  is  something  like  that 
of  an  ill-sbapen  axe — thick  all  long.  I^  weighs 
about  eightMn  pounds.  In  the  face  or  striking 
portion  is  a  bluiitish  wedge  of  steel,  fastened  in 
with  a  piece  of  leather..  With  this  the  native 
quarryman  will  break  up  the  most  obdurate 
trap  into  slabs  or  blocks  of  almost  any  siaa  or 
form,  from  a  pavement  flag  three  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  square,  to  a  block  two  feet  cubs, 
lie  looks  narrowly  at  the  grain  of  the  stone, 
and  then  with  a  series  of  blows,  of  no  great 
foroe  apparently,  literally  cleaves  the  stone, 
whioh  falls  in  pieces  appareutly  without  effort. 
Similar  varieties  of  this,  of  exactly  the  same 
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pattern,  are  used  as  ban d-lummera— they  an 
called  9oolkecs. 

The  blasting,  or  rather  the  boring  tool,  or 
jumper,  is  a  plain  round  rod  of  iron,  about 
three  fret  long,  pointed  at  both  ends  with 
steel.  No  hammer  is  ever  employed  in  bor> 
ing  :  the  jumper  is  raised  and  strnck  in  with 
both  hands,  and  a  man  will  penetrate  some 
inch  or  two  in  an  hour.  Stones  are  usually 
paid  for  to  the  quarry  owners  at  so  mudi  for 
each  jumper  at  work. 

The  native  punch  is  a  short  dnmpy  lancet 
pointed  tool— it  is  shsrpened  by  being  turned 
point  up,  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  Bint. 
When  used  in  stone-dressing,  it  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  and  struck  with  a  bollow-faced  iron 
bammer,  the  cavity  being  about  an  inch  in 
depth  and  as  much  in  diamelfr. 

In  the  Deccan  the  most  massy  structures  are 
raised,  and  csrved  from  trap,  with  a  delicacy  and 
correctness  quite  sstonishiug.  Tlie  vaults  and 
domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  commonly  bolt- 
ed with  iron  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  many 
cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  structure  ia 
surrounded  with  a  rough  wall  ten  or  twenty 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  filled  np 
with  earth  :  a  long  inclined  plane  serves  for 
railing  the  stones.  A  magnifieent  structure  of 
this  Bort.the  tomb  of  one  of  tbeGwalior  prin- 
ces, stood  half  finished  near  Foona  for  some 
thirty  years  ;  and  here  native  architecture  may 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment. The  only  building  materisls  at  the 
Bombay  presidency,  beside  that  already  describ- 
ed, consist  of  greenstone,  trap,  and  a  fine  grain- 
ed  variety  of  Dummulite  like  Bath  Oolite,— call- 
ed, from  the  name  of  the  place  whence  it  corner 
f  orebunder  stone.  BricKS  are  largely  used,  aH 
over  Ini'ia,  Interice,  clay  and  sione  and  dnbaoC 
coral  rock  in  the  Mauritius.  In  many  parts  of 
Bengal,  wattie-work  is  in  use. 

Since    the   Indian    rail    roads    eommeno- 
ed,    with    their   great   spanning  bridges,    tba 
rocks  of  all    their  nei|{hbourhoods  have  bees 
largely  utilized  and  buildings  formed  of  ifata 
green  stones,   granites,  lime-stones  and    sand- 
stones are  every  where  to  be  seen.  Throughoufc 
the  great  volcanic  district  of  the  Dckhnn,  tba  i 
various  kiuds   oF   greenstone  are  largely  used.   ' 
Amongst  the   blue  slate  formation,  along  tin  , 
vallies  of  the  Kistnah  and  Tumbudnt,  and  th^  < 
compact  limestone  formation   on   each  side  of 
these    rivets,    houses  have  ever  been   formad  1 
from  these  materials,  but  the  favourite  rock  for    I 
oraamenlal  purposes  in  the  buddhist  and  hinda    i 
temples  of  peninsular  India  is  the  dark  grrc«-   \ 
atone,  often,  from  its  polish  being  callrd  blade    i 
marble.     The  buddhist  aav«s  oF    Ellora,  and    ! 
smaller  caves  at  Mominabad  and  Adjaiit«  \ 
—  .excavated  out  of  the  greenstone  and  green-   j 
stone  amygdaloid,   at  Ellora  about  twctj  ik  i 
iber,  in  the  face  of  the  monntaina,  alniMt 
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Muped  H  it  b\\%  into  ilie  valley  of  the 
Oodfferf.  About  s  nmilar  number  nt  AdjuD- 
ti  in  B  reTine  near  the  scarped  fihali  over 
Kbuidnb.  Those  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Inwid;  uear  Prome  look  on  the  riTer..  I4irge 
quoblin  of  a  whitish  yellow  sandstone  are 
sow  bnaght  into  Bombay-  In  Uadrai  and 
Cilcntla,  sod  in  India  generally,  brick  is  tbe 
ordiMTj  bnilding  material.  In  tbe  whole  of 
Bnnill  and  tbe  Tenasserim  pronnces,  the 
boon  ire  bnilt  of  wooden  planks  with  shingh- 
bI fsoft. 

Lspiiary  Oper»lioiu.~~lhe  inferior  frems, 
ut  sbundsnt  and  familiar  are— the  agates, 
wpfi,  eomelians,  aad  bloodalonea,  of  the  Baj- 
Fnpli  nnge,  and  Cambaj  cornelians  as  thej 
HI  ailed  froni  the  plare  where  tbey  are  mostly 
nt,  ind  IVoiD  which  they  are  sloiost  wholly 
\kh\\  to  Borabay. 

The  cornelian  in  the  Bsj  Feepla  range  is 
fnodin  B  bed  of  blue  ctav — the  detritus,  propa- 
Ut,  sf  the  sdjoining  roclts.  Shafts  are  pierced 
is  t4is  to  the  depth  of  fix>m  thirty  to  thirty-five 
fttt,iDdboriiontalgal)eriesranin  any  direction 
Uit  niti  the  fancy  of  the  miner  :  they  are  dii 
triinited  pioniiscaonaly.  and  do  not  appear  to  li 
in  rasi  or  lodes.     The  galleries  seldom  exceed 

■  kndred  yards  in  length, — they  often  ran  into 
Ibn  sf  other  mines  :  thej  are  generally  five  feet 

■  beiftbt,  and  four  across.  To  each  mine  there 
m  ikitteen  men  attached— they  work  by  turns. 
SkIi  msD  must  send  up  so  many  basket  full 
tfnnh  ind  stonrs  before  he  is  relieved.  The 
Mrtt  lit  collected  in  baskets  and  drawn  up  by 
tnpenaoTera  roller  or  pulley.  A  group  of 
pophiwait  tbem  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and 
■uise  tbem  one  after  another  by  chipping 
Mtk  DBS  piece  of  stone:  tbe  compact  and  fine* 
innedsre  the  best,  and  the  blacker  the  hue  is 
*l  till  the  radder  it  becomes  after  being  burnt. 
"oevere  in  1833  abont  one  thousand  miners 
*^l>ied  :  snd  eacb  man  carried  home  with  him 

■  Utt  of  stones  every  evening.  They  were 
Vndont  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  whole  year 
tlMd  over  every  four  or  live  days  to  the  sun  : 
Hibiger  they  are  exposed  the  richer  become 
^  tiBti.  Iq  the  mouth  of  May  they  are 
W>t  The  operation  is  efTccted  by  placing  the 
'Min  black  earthen  pots  or  chatties.  The 
fiaieplaced  month  under,  a  hole  being  pierc- 
'ihlbe  bottom  of  encb  ;  over  this  is  put  a 
|M  of  broken  pot.  The  pots  are  arranged  in 
■^  rows ;  sheep's  dung  is  the  only  fuel  found 
ttMver:  the  fire  is  always  lighted  at  sunspt 
■d  lUewed  to  bum  till  sunrise.  If  any  white 
2*^>]^eir  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  the  burn- 
P|il  mloned  incomplete,  and  the  fire,  con- 
■Msome  time  longer.  On  being  removed  -  - 
••*»s  that  have 'flaws  are  thrown  sgide  as  t  Singspore 
,'*'^  •  tboae  not  sufficiently  bnmt  are  kept  Arabian  6u 
■  ■nt  year's  burning,  and  the  rem  Binder  are    Suez,., 

■fl  tn  exportation.  '  feraian  Gulf   . 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stones  are  cat  at 
Oambny — the  greater  part  of  them  are  made 
into  beads.  In  the  process  ;  the  stones  are  fiist  , 
broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  uec  for  the 
end  they  are  desired  to  serve.  An  iron  spike 
is  stuck  into  the  ground,  point  upwards  ;  the 
stone  is  placed  on  this  and  chipped  with  a 
hammer  till  nearly  rounded;  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  polisher,  who  seizes  it  in  a  pnir  of 
wooden  clams  and  rubs  it  against  a  piece  of 
sandstone  placed  in  an  inclined  plane  before 
him,  turning  it  round  from  time  to  time  till  it 
assumes  a  globular  form.  It  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  borer  and  polisher  a  hole  is  drilled  in 
it  with  diamond  dust,  and  the  beads  are  finally 
polished  by  being  put  in  a  bag  with  some  fine 
emery  and  rubbed  against  each  other.  An  ex- 
cellent paper  on  Camhay  stones  by  Captain 
Fulljamea  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bcmbay 
Geographical  Society  for  1639.  The  stones 
for  other  uses  are  sawn  or  ground  down  :  and 
fi^r  tills  the  native  lapidary's  tools,  are 
simple  and  efficient.  'Ihe  wheel  consists  of  a 
strong  wooden  platform  sixteen  inches  by  six, 
and  three  inches  thick.  In  this  are  two  strong 
wooden  uprights.  Between  tbeie  is  a  wooden 
roller  eight  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  a  head  at  the  one  end.  Thia 
works  on  an  iron  spindle  or  axle  at  each  end. 
On  the  one  end  the  axle  is  screwed  and  fitted 
with  a  nut,  by  which  tbe  saw  or  grinding 
wheel  can  be  made  fast.  The  saw  consists  of  a 
thin  plate  of  iron,— the  cutting  material  con- 
sisLing  of  nalive  emery  or  ground  corundum—- 
konrnnd  as  it  is  called.  The  Isp  wheels  con- 
sist of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes  of  lac  with 
ground  kocrund,  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
the  work — of  a  copper  disc  fur  polishing,  and 
«  wooden  one  for  finishing  the  work.  These 
are  spun  bsckwards  and  fonvarda  by  a  bow, 
the  string  of  which  passes  round  the  roller. 
The  lapidary  sits  on  his  hams,  steadying  the 
wheel  with  his  foot  and  holding  on  the  stone 
with  his  left  hand  while  he  works  the  bow 
with  his  right.  For  very  fine  work  a  small 
■ijed  wheel  similar  to  the  British  lapidary'a 
whrel,  hut  of  smaller  size,  is  used.  It  is 
driven  by  a  multiplying  wheel,  strap  end 
pulley.  The  Custom-hoose  returns,  give  the 
value  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stones,  at  an 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  £12.000  annu- 
illy, — one  per  cent- of  the  stones  finding  their 
way  to  Europe. 

Cornelians — exports  of— value  : — 
1844. 


China... 


1846. 

Rs. 

52,653 

645 

18,197 


..Dtl^K 
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ClmlUi         

4,179 

4,913 

CaromiDdel  Gout    ... 

SIS 

HalRbar  «Dd  Canua... 

69 

Caylon 

Onat  Britain 

a,6S6 

1,510 

100 

316 

Coteb 

38 

Xarracliea       

3S 

Qua,  &c 

(3 

Ooncan           

1,062 

„.^ 

Ouierat          

3,460 

3,000 

Total  Ba.„  93,478  88,846 

The  cliief  artielea  into  which  they  arewrovgh^ 
are  paper-weights,  knife- hnnii Irs,  miniaturc- 
Bized  cupB  and  aaucera,  tables  for  snuff-boxes, 
sets  oF  brooches,  necktaoes,  and  bracetels,  pins, 
battons,  n»d  studs.  A  Geld  f[un,  with  all  its 
sppointoDentg,  is  one  of  the  firiest  oriiamentil 
pieces  of  CambBj  stone  work— they  sell  for 
from  Ra.  40  to  Rs.  00.  The  polish  of  Cambay 
atones  is  not  such  as  pleases  tlie  eye  of  the 
British  lapidary— yet  were  the;  sent  home  in 
their  roughly  Raisbed  state,  they  are  so  cheap 
that  they  miicht  be  expected  to  become  a  con- 
aiderable  article  of  commerce.  They  might  be 
built  up  into  mosaics  for  work  tables,  into 
oheas-boards,  and  other  elegant  articles  or 
furniture— the  chief  part  of  the  work  being 
performed  here,  where  labour  is  cheap,  the 
final  finiah  being  ffi'^en  at  hooie  T'hc  Cambay 
agates  equal  the  fioest  "  Scottish  Pebbles"  in 
beauty  ;  they  generally  exceed  them  in  size, 
and  may  be  bad  fora  mere  fraction  of  the  price' 

from 
Necklaces,  Black  aud  Green,  £b.  7  to    d  each 


Do. 


Red., 


Paper  Cutlers ^  „    8   „     6 

JCnife  Handles  per  dozen „  10   „  16 

Stones  for  Brooches „    1    „     2 

Snuff  Boies ...,.,.  „    4    „  15 

Cupsand  Saucers ,,13    „  IS 

Pen  Handles.., ,.,  „    1   „     « 

Studs  of  all  sorts,  per  dozen..  „  ^  »  ' 
Trowsers  Buttom,  per  pair...  „  1  „  S 
Coat  ~  do.  do.  ...  12  as.,  1 
Bracelet  Beads,  of  all  sorts...       12  as-,    1  each 

Paper  WeiRhts 1   „     5     „ 

Tables  of  Steea... „...  „  15  „  BO    „ 

Guns      do.      «„•,.,„  35    „  St     „ 

Ea^ngs  per  pair »    1    »     5     „ 

FioKer  Rings „    8  as,  I|  „ 

SloHeCutlUg. — Tie  ual  atgravert  tooU.  The 
wheel  consists  of  a  slight  frame  ballasted 
below  to  keep  it  firm,  with  two  uprights  about 
eighteen  inchea  in  length  and  eight  inches  be- 
tween. Bftwixt  the  two  is  a  small  spindle.  This 
turns  At  the  one  end  onascrejr.orpiTQt^  some- 
times of  cornelian  :  the  fhonlder  is  kept  in  its 
plaoe  by  a  neat  jron  clamp — it  is  steadied  %  a 
pieee  of  rag  wrapped  round  it  and  enclosed  in 
the  collar.     WJiy  so  much   piipi  should  be 
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taken  to  diminish  friction  by  a  ooraellan  pia  tt 
one  end,  while  it  was  increased  by  this  at  the 
other,  we   osnnot  explain.     A   dozen   or   two 
spindles  such   as  this  are  made  nse  of.    Tiia 
spindle  i*  lerminatsd  by  a  small  spike  of  iron  of 
about  sn  inoh  long,  ending  in  a  little  circular    . 
Di  button,  froip  a  tenth  up  (o  half  sn  inch 
ameter.    To  this,  emery  paste — that  i*. 
powdered  iswundam  mwi  with   oil— is  front 
time  to  time  applied,  while  it  is  spun  rouod 
with  a  bow.     the  engra»«r  holds  the  seal  up 
betwixt  his  fingers  aud  thumb,  and  a  sweep  or 
two  of  the  bow  causes  a  mark  on  the  seal. 
This  is  deepened  aud  extended  as  desired — the 
largn  discs  baing  employed    for   hmg  straight 
strokes.     The  work  turned  out  is  by  no  maaqs 
very  fine,  but  the  oelerity    of  execution  is  aur- 
psssiug.     Diamoud  duet  is  vary  rarely  used  in 
India,— corundum,  koorund,  or  aamda  stone  as 
it  ia  called,  being  the  chief  material  employed 
in  polishing  gems,  marbels,  and  metals.     Tbia 
mineril  is  found  chiefly  in  granite  or  the  detri- 
taa  of  granite  looks  in  the  Hysore  country  mai 
in   the  oeighbourhood    of   the   soutb-westcm 
ghsulA-     It  is  brought  in  considerable  quantity 
to  Bombay,  and  is  occasionally   exported  to 
Europe.     It  is  psdred  in  orange-shaped  parcels 
with  meridional  ooidings  :  the  pieces  are  frov 
the  size  of  filberts  to    that  of  the  hand  :  thej 
are  generally  amorphous  or  firagmenta  of  cryA- 
tals,  often  coats  miaa  ted  "i'h  felspar,  mica,  and 
other  grtfiitic  minerals.     Sometimes  fragmenla 
of  crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  wit|i 
webbing  frwo  ten  to  twenty-fiTe  pounds,  bi^t 
these  are  rare..     Tbough  excessively  hard,  it  !■ 
by  no  means  tough-.-it  fiies  in  pieces  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily  pulve- 
rized in  s  morlsr.     The  aativea  generally  best 
it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it  from  flying 
about  by  a  collar  or  cotton  rope.     The  fine 
particles  are  separated    from    the    coarse    ^ 
sifting— wa  are  not  aware   that  the  home  prQ- 
eesi  of  lixiviation  is  resorted  to.    For  sharpen- 
ing swords  or  burnishing  metal  it  is  generally 
used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher ;  for  polish- 
ing gema,  it  is  either  made  up  into  a  cake  wil)i 
lac  or  into  a  paste  «itb   oil   or  grease.     It    is   ' 
never  employed  for  a  nutnufacture   of  etneijr  , 
paper,  or  anything  resembling  it.  For  polishing  ' 
marble  or  other  stone  it  is  used  in  two  forma : 
the  first  of  these  is  a  cake  of  about  eight  iiMibes 
long,  three  across,  and  two  deep,    Tl"*  >"  aaeid 
by  an  individual  in  the  hand.  For  heavier  pur- 
poses, n  cake  a  foot  square  or  so  is  employe^! 
placed  in  a  frame-    Two  men  work  at  this,  and 
the  reducing  process  is  very  rapidly  accomplisb- 
ed  by  it  1  it  is  in  Tact  a  file  with  a  lac  body  angcl 
corundum  teeth.     The  diamonds  seen    in  fai^ 
abundance  amongst  uallve  gentry  are  almost  a}l 
cut  in  England,  and  the  principal  gems  used  ni  . 
India  are  the  lapis  Isiuli,  rubies,  einer*lds,opaIf,  j 
garnets,  and  the  whole  family  of  liliceovs  geof- 
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PaMomt~-U  found  in  vtrioua  parts  on  the 
wntem  ooMt  of  India  :  it  ia  chiefly  pravalrot  at 
TiUTBTa  Care;  in  the  Uadraa  preaideacy,  and  in 
the  ghaut  aouniry  from  betwixt  tbePboonda  and 
Bam  Ohania.  It  is  called  fiellapum  by  Ibe 
BativBs  :  it  wai  known  to  tbe  Romaua,  and  ie 
dueribed  by  Pliny  as  used  in  tbe  msnufectore  of 
Teaarla  for  culiDary  purpoaes — benoe  its  name- 
The  mineral  poaiesaes  a  glislening  pearly  tuitre 
and  ureyieh  tint :  it  eontabi  49  per  cent. of  silica, 
80  of  mngncsia,  and  6  of  alumina.  The  stone 
b  prepared  for  use  by  redunng  it  to  sonetfainit 
like  the  farm,  sise,  and  shape  desired,  by  a 
dearer,  a  paocd  bammer,  or  stroaK  knife.  When 
a  cavity  ia  meaot  to  be  circular,  it  is  bored  out 
by  bcinfC  held  against  ibe  working;  spindle  of 
a  sin|;te-ce&lred  nalire  lathe.  This  enables 
thtni  to  be  held  on  bj  the  chock,  when  they 
vt  chucked  and  finished  in  tbe  lelh  in  the 
ordinaT;  way.  Fotstone  speedily  hardens  and 
dsrkena  by  exposuie  to  the  air;  it  absorbs 
grease,  oil,  or  fatty  mstter,  freely  ■.  it  ia  stronger 
than  ordinarjr  earthen- ware,  stands  brat  better, 
and  i*  pretty  extensirely  used  for  culinsry  pur- 
poses. That  sold  in  the  Bombay  bazar  is 
■nstlj  brought  ittaa  Goa. 

SUrk-jMuig  at  Ktirrtelue. — There  sre 
jBany  large  boats,  with  erews  of  twelre  men 
each,  eonatantly  employed  in  the  shark-fishery 
at  Kurrachee,  The  value  of  the  fins  sent  to 
Bombay  variee  from  Be.  18,000  lo  Hs.  18,000 
■  y«ar.  Of  ihis  a  portion  only  pasiea  direct- 
ly into  Ibe  baada  of  the  fiahermen,  each  boat 
•anin{E  perhaps  Bs.  1,000  annually,  or  Be.  100 
for  eaeb  man-  From  this  (alls  to  ba  deducted 
tha  oost  of  material  and  other  charge*.  Sbnrk- 
!■■  aeU  in  China  st  about  tSS  per  picul,  or  £6 
per  nrt.  In  the  market  of  Haraaaar  the  ordi- 
MTT  piieeis  froa  tl5  to  f16,  or  fromXS-lOa. 
to  is  per  ewt.  Xhia  trade,  was  noliord  by 
Dr.  Boyk  (on  iha  Production  of  IsinfilaBs. — 
\jmAom.  184},)  in  164S.  U  afFurde  on  some 
OMMioiia  to  Bofflbsy  alona  as  much  as  four 
bea  of  rupees— .-£40,000  —  taking  fish-maws 
a^  ahark-fins  together,— and  fumiahes  the 
•Akf  nieanB  of  support  to  st  least  three 
thrnnan-*  fishermen  or,  inclnding  I  heir 
lMil>ca,  to  probabaly  not  less  than  fifteen 
ttouand  humsn  beings.  One  boat  will  some- 
t= —  capture  st  a  draught  as  many 
fcandred  sbarka  of  different  siaea ;  eomelimcs 
tfc^  will  be  a  week,  tomeUnea  a  month,  vith- 
4»t  aeovriag  a  single  fish.  The  fiabermea  are 
^trj  averse  to  revealing  the  amount  of  their 
taplwrcs :  eaquiries  of  this  tait  are  suppoatd 
by  then  to  be  made  exclusively  for  tbe  purpoie 
^  bOslioD.  Tbe  gmt  basking  shark,  or  mhor, 
ii  alwaya  faarpoostd  :  it  is  found  floating  or 
^deep  near  tbe  surface  of  the  water,  and  ie  then 
Mniek  with  a  harpoon  eight  feet  long.  Tbe 
fah  Dooa  alnick  is  allowed  lorun  lill  tired,  and 
■athenpnUsd  in  andbtat«n  with  clubs  till  tlun- 
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ned.    A  lai^  hook  is  now  hooked  into  its  eyes 
or  nostrils,  or  wherever  it  can  be  got  most 
essily   sttaehed,— and    by   this    the   shark  is 
towed  inshore  :  several   boats  sre  reqniaite  foi 
towing.     The  mhor  is  often  forty,  aometimei 
aixty,  feet  ill  lengih  i  the  mouth  is  occasionally 
four  feet  wide.     All  other  varieties  of  shark  are 
esught  in  nets  in  something  like  the  way  in 
which  herrings  sre  caught  in  Britain,     The  net 
ia  made  of  stroni;  English  whipcord,  tbe  mesh 
about  sii  inches  :  they  are  generally  six  feet 
wide,   and  are  from  six  to  eight  hundred  fa- 
thoms,— from  three  quarters  to  nearly  a  mile,  is 
length.     On  the  one  »ide  are  floats  of  wood, 
about  four  feet   in  length,  at  inlervals  of  six 
feet ;  on  the  other,  pieees  of  alone.     The  neta 
are  sunk  in  deep   water  from  eighty  to  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  feet,  well  oat  st  sea  :  they 
are  put  in  one  day  and  taken  out  the  next,  so 
that  they  are  down  two  or  three  times  a  week,    ' 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weatber  and  sue- 
ceaa  of  the  fishing.     The  lesser  ahsrks  are  oo- 
oasionrily  found  dead, — the  larger  ones  muoh 
exhausted.     On  being  taken  home,  the  fins  are 
out  off  aud  dried  on  the  snnda  in  the  tun  :  the 
is  cut  up  in  long   stripes  and  silted  for 
food,  and  the  liver  ia  taken  out  and  cruabed 
down  for  oil.   The  head,  backbone,  and  entrails, 
are  left  on  the  shore  to  rot,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea,  whsre  numberless  llllle  sharks  sre  general- 
ly on  the  watch  to  eat  up  the  remains  of  their 
kindred.     The  fishermen    Ihemselvi-s  are  only 
concerned  in  tbe  capture  of  the    aharka  -.  so 
soon  ea  Uiey  are  landed  they  are  purchased  by 
Banisa,  on  whose  account  all  the  other  opera- 
tions sre  prrrormed.     The  Banias  collect  them 
in  large  qaantiiies,  and  transmit  thrm  to  agenta 
in  Bomlwy,  by  whom  they  are  sold  for  ship- 
meni  to  China.  Not  only  are  the  fins  of  all  tba 
ordinary  varieties  of    sharp  prepared  for  the 
mnrket,  but  those  slao  of  the  inwfiah,  of  tho 
oal-fiah,  and  some  of  varietirs  ofray  or  skate— 
the  tatter,  nideed,  merges  almost  insensibly  into 
the  lorm  of  ihe  shark.     The  cat-fish,  known  in 
India  by  the  same  name  as  in  Britain, has  ahead 
very  like  that  of  its  Enropran  coaicener,  from 
whiaii   it  difffra   in  all  other   respects  most 
remarkably.     Its  skin  ia  of   a  tawny  yellowish 
browu,  shading. fiom  dark  brown  on  the  back 
to  diriy  yellow  on  the   belly  :    it  ia  beautifully 
covereil  all   over  with  spota,  of  tbe  shape  nnd 
aiis  of  those  of  the  leopard,  similarly  arranged. 
The    value   of  abarks'    fins  annually  exportda 
from  Bombay  amounts   to  betwixt  a  lakh  and 
a  half  and   two  lakhs   of  mpeea  :    Ihe  largest 
fishery  at    any   given    port  is  probably  that  of 
Kunachee,   which  afforda  nearly  one-tenth  o( 
the  whole,  but    the    ahark-fiabery  is  conducted 
all  along  oosat  coast.    The  flsbcrmen  along 
ihese  coasts  are  divided  into  four  great  caates, 
over  each    of  which   a   head  man  at  jemadar 
preudei.     1,  Wayttee ;  %,  Son-kolie  ;  3,  Don> 
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gni-kolie  ;  4,  Thankur-kolie.  One  great  je- 
mailar.  or  chief,  rules  aupreme  in  the  craft 
overall  the  fisher  oaalet.-~{BiMt&*y  Monthls 
fiwut,from  ll(/i  to  34M  Hay  ISSO.) 

Bombay  Fuheriet. — The  Bombay  fiibing 
boat  ii  oue  of  the  swifteat  aw]  most 
elegant  aea-going  veasels  of  that  Coaat-  A 
completo  att  of  modeta  of  the  native  vessels 
plying  on  the  coast,  at  an  fstimaled  price 
of  Rs.  15  each,  or  abont  Bs.  lUOO  in  all, 
was  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  ^hemode 
of  buildinf^  is,  precisely  the  rsverse  of  that 
pursued  by  Europeans  who  begin  with  draiTin)[ 
the  lines,  tlirn  lay  down  the  keel,  liba,  and 
frame,  and  finally  apply  the  planking.  In  India 
drawn  hues  are  dispenied  with  altoftether  : — 
having  laid  down  the  keel  the  Indian  Ship- 
builders fasten  on  the  planking,  leaving  the 
riba  and  frame  to  the  last.  The  keel  hav- 
ing been  laid,  an^  the  stem  and  etein-post* 
put  in  tbeir  places,  they  are  fashioned  in 
both  sides  wilh  a  grove.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  plank  next  laid  is  made  to  con- 
form in  shape  to  this.  The  under  grove  is 
smeared  over  with  red  ochre  and  water,  and 
the  edfie  of  the  plank  that  follows  tried  on 
from  time  to  time  till  it  takes  a  tinge  every- 
where, showing  with  what  exactnesa  it  poin- 
cidea.  It  is  then  steeped  in  water  and  bent 
over  a  fire  of  wood  into  the  proper  shape  and 
applied  lo  ita  place.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
channel  in  the  lower  plank  is  filled  up  with 
cotton  And  tar.  The  two  planks  are  now  sew- 
ed logi^tlier  in  the  following  manner  ;  a  pair  of 
holea  are  bored  in  the  upper  and  a  correspond- 
ing pair  in  the  lower  plank,  all  along  st  inter- 
vals of  a  foot  OT  two,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  lines  ;-  a  strong  coir  string  is  Isord 
throufih  this  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  the 
knot  being  inside.  A  stout  wedfte  of  wood  is 
next  driveu  through  the  strinRs  outside,  so 
as  to  brini;  the  planks  perfectly  in  conlact. 
The  planks  being  put  sufficiently  in  their 
places,  when  gunwale  high  is  attained,  the 
timbers  are  put  in  ;  when  the  plstika  have 
been  nailed  lo  them,  the  sewing  holes  sre  fill- 
ed up  either  with  nails  whrn  opposite  a  timber, 
or  with  wooden  pin3<  TheBombay  fishing-boats 
can  bent  the  best  of  the  English  yschls  ;  the 
maata  rake  forward  instead  of  back— the  kerl 
is  hollow  in  the  middle  and  not  so  long  as  the 
atern-poit,— the  forepart  of  the  boat  sharp,  with 
hollow  lines,  the  stern  plump  and  round.  There 
sre  three  ureal  fishing  villagea  in  Bombay, — 
Worlee,  Sewree,  and  Mahim,  At  Worlee  there 
was,  in  1850,  one  pattimar,  worth  about  Ru- 
pees 3,00n,  employed  in  carrying  cargo  and  in 
general  business.  Tnere  are  1 1 0  fishing-boats, 
worth  abont  Bs.  3S0  each,  and  41  canoes, 
worth  from  Ks.  40  to  Bs.  60  each.  At  Sewree 
there  are  five  large  boats,  worth  about  Its.  1,000 
each,   employed   in  carrying  bricka  and  tilea 
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from  Salaette  to  Bombay ;  one  pnttimar,  worth 
about  Rs.  S.OOO,  employed  in  general  trade  ; 
as  GshinK-boats,  worth  about  Ba.  8E0  each  ; 
anil  50  canoes.  There  are,  besides,  some  20 
middling-sised  boata,  used  in  the  transport  of 
cbunaiD  and  of  black  ssnd  from  Bellapore  for 
building  and  other  pur)iosea.  At  Mahim  and 
in  the  creek  on  to  Sion  there  are  7  fishing 
boats,  10  large  cfaunam  boats,  10  small,  together 
wiih  2S  canoes.  The  fishermen  of  Small 
Colaba  own  no  more  than  13  fishing-boata 
and  8  oaooe*.  A  pattimar  employs  from 
IS  to  10  men,  a  fishiuf|>hoat  from  10  to 
15,  a  canoe  fromS  to  4.  Canoes  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coast-fishing  and  attending 
the  men  on  the  mud  banks,  and  in  landing 
cargo  when  there  is  no  depth  of  water  anfficient 
for  larger  vessels.  They  are  hallowed  out  of  a 
single  log,  and  are  very  serviceable  handaome- 
looking  well.finished  craft.  They  are  impalled 
either  by  paddles  or  sails :  when  the  latter  are 
employed,  en  outrif^er  is  resorted  to  :  they 
will  bear  a  surprising  stretch  of  canvaa,  and 
make  their  way  rapidly  tbrongh  the  water. 


:b  are  scsrcely  ever  naed  on  tbs 
— netsof  various  forms  and  aiEea 


Hooks  and  line 
western  shores, - 
being  alone  almost  employed  in  catching  fish. 
The  most  important  and  extensively  practiwd 
variety  is  the  stake- net  fishing,— and  stakes  are 
often  to  be  found  thirty  and  forty  mQes  out  st 
sea— wherever,  indeed,  a  bank  within  half  n 
day's  sail  ofland  presents  itself:  thefishermrn 
are  quite  enterprising  enough  to  extend  their 
operations  to  any  distant^,  but  there  is  no  um 
in.  their  going  further  off  than  they  can  return 
with  tbeir  fish  to  the  market  fresh.  The  fishing 
stakes  vary  from  50  lo  ISO  feet  in  length  ;  they 
are  built  up  in  the  following  manner  of  ancces- 
srve  pirces  of  wood, — the  tower  being  freqnent- 
ly  the  long  straight  tmnk  of  the  coconnut  or 
palmyra  tree.  As  many  aa  five  or  six  pieoes  of 
wood,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
are  uied  in  the  conslmction  Af  a  single  stake. 
They  are  scarfed  across  each  other,  the  aearfing 
being  from  three  to  five  feet  :  the  pieces  are 
fastened  together  by  strong  rectangnlar  fil- 
lets of  wood. — Two  or  three  boata  are 
employed  in  towing  the  staks  out  to  tea.  Its 
point  is  made  wedge-shaped — there  is  a  hole 
near  the  point  of  the  wedge,  thtoueh  which  a 
rope  is  passed.  The  two  ends  of  the  rope  are 
made  fast  to  boata  anchored  at  a  conaider- 
able  distance  off  ;  other  boata  now  proceed 
and  haul  up  the  upper  end  of  the  stake 
till  the  point  is  found  to  descend  by  ita  own 
wet>!ht.  AVhen  it  has  at  once  caught  bold  of 
ihe  mud  ihe  rope  is  released  from  irs  lower  end, 
i,nd  (he  boats  to  which  it  was  attached  employ, 
ed  in  steadying  the  top  in  the  direction  of  tbg 
fUn  of  the  tide.  At  high  wstet  two  boats  ar^ 
made  faat,  one  on  each  side,  to  the  top  of  th^ 
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arii^vUiA  if  forced  bj  tWr  weig;h  Ibd  or 
■■NMnlctkciaiid.  Slakes  bm- thus  put 
hmi'wiiit}.  flftot  to  tbe  exient  of  BOme  miles 
gtonh  «f  tveatjr  fest  fnoiB  esdi  other>  Be* 
■k  act  pair  i*  exwncled  a  Xaof  purae-Ret, 
ftaRuftmioB  of  the  toeuth  of  which  is 
M  sitjr  fe^  K  that  whm  htlaetied  to  the 
glil I iWliiii  III  ii|iniriii II I II iiiitj  hetaortwi, 
iHikt  parpemfoslarly— tba  vpper  edge 
Hfiittbatoe  high  water.  The  pnrae  is 
MHOtt  170  reel  in  leofcth,  tentifautiiif;  in 
•fiii  1l«  nmbea  gradually  dicntaiBh  ta 
ittalthtHouth  to  the  further  estremily 
Mt^Ht  NX  inehea  at  the  fomer,  aod  thre«- 
Mrf  in  iacb  at  the  latter.     The  fiah  are 

Cirta  Ikit  hjr  the  tide,   aod  etrtrapped— 
n  ri*ija  in   ifaiting  at  high  and  low 
Ml,  to  ncBTB  the  oaplare  and  i«rer«e  the 
Ilk  h  At^etteks  and  ihoah  lines  of  sUkea 
Mateififtea  ierenl  miles  in  leUK^h,  aremn 
Bf  ihiiL  Ihe  ihidge  ia  exposed  >t  low  water. 
Si  i^  idp  of  Iheae  ir  couriderably  under 
1^  Ills  mark,  and.  the  fiih  ue  ia  couiA- 
BUBbij^wd  by  them  on  the  retirement  of 
Sk :  hnki  are  left  at    intervals  to  secure 
■iwaB.     Close  abng  shore,   fiihiitf 
^Kmt  half  an  aeie  in  net  or  lo,  and 
nKJRalai  form,  are  built,    kn  aputiuo 
"^lii  tht  exinmity  of  each  of  these,  into 
II  Kt  ti  pUced  u  the  tide  begins  to  le- 
jAd  a  CHiiderable  capture  of  the  lesser 
^-Jkmtani,  Sacliarethefiudimplemcnts 
^Wlihamui :  the  moat  frequent  of  the  mo- 
pftwyhmnnta  ia  a  eouical  net,  of  which  the 
{■■i^absdscl  with  pieces  of  lead  and  turned 
#|Mi.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made  is 
Pitm^ad  the  meshes  small.  It  is  from  eight 
HtMdltstia  diameter,  and  is  only  used  in 
~   IW  fisherman  holds  it  by   the   top, 
lires  it  a  ^uiok  t«iri.  something  be- 
'  gifen  to  the  American  lasso  and 
^■tint.    Throwing  it  to  ihe  distanoe  of 
^*IMi,  it  ipicada  ftitly  out  as  it  reaches 
pMr— when  polled  down  and  eollapsing 
MMittbe  Und,  it  closes  at  the  month 
2P|M(ks  (he  bottom.     Ttie  flshermaa  now 
and  pnlla  it  np  by  the  apex,  when 
•n  firnnd  entrapped  in  it.    Though 
i  KnetiBer  attains  a  weight  of  sixty 
the  deUertiy  with  which  it  is  thrown 
Mid.    There  are  various  spoon  and 
Ms  ef  Ainent  shapes  and   sices,  and  • 
'■aifo  M  a  hoop  about  three  feet  in 
''ithiihstbeing  employed  to^oatchlhs 
)*>na,  and  smallnt  sized  fiah,   that 
mesh   faowerer  fine, 
net,  with  which  the 
throngh  the  water, 
M^wB  or  using  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
rj^  paeotiar  or  ioterestinit.     ^e  mud 
?*■'■  >hoals  ia  the  creeks  abound  in  eels, 
ifce  leai^  of  two  oi  three 
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B^  F>na,  and  smallnt 
n~*"VthroBgh  any  me 
fgr''WB  s  long  tra3-ne1 
iHjj*  »»de  neek  deep  tl 
'  ?*»wIb  of  using  it  aoei 


feet.  The  fishermen  wade  Uimu|;h  (ha  mud  till 
they  detect  these  by  the  bubbling  up  or  disturtv 
ance  of  the  water.  They  then  strike  them  witfr  a 
hsTpoon  or  spear  snd  about  two  inches  each 
way,  with  a  Gne  bamboo  shaft  eight  or  ten  feet 
ngth.  HsTing  pinned'  them  against  the 
grouad  they  draw  them  out  with  a  hook  about 
Ihe  same  aise  as  the  spesr,  also  on  a  shaft. 
They  are  very  dexterwts  iu  catching  the  Utile 
fish  oT  cnbs  which  lurk  under  the  stone*  close 
by  the  shore,  with  their  hands  without  the  use 
'  any  instrurnents  at  all  :  the   crabs   wheit 

tght  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  daws, 

I  BO  prevented  ftom  getting  away.  Of  these 
(here  are  a  wonderful  variety  on  the  shores,' 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The 
fisbrrman's  mooring  anchor  is  generally  of 
stone,  ftom  four  to  five  tbet  in  lengthy 
feur-sided  and  pyramidal— the  apex  out  off. 
At  base  It  is  ftom  sir  to  eight  inehea' 
square,  and  from  four  to  six  at  lop.  Through 
the  top  is  a  hole,  through  which  a  cable  or 
hawser  passes.  Near  the  bate  are  two  holea' 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  through  theie^ 
pieces  of  wood  are  thrust  corresponding  to  the 
prongs  or  flukes  of  the  anchor.  The  whole 
weighs  from  80  to  IBU  lbs.,  according  to  thtf 
siEe  of  the  vessel,  and  answers  veiy  well  the 
purposes  intended.  These  anchors  sre  moat 
eommoDtj  made  of  limestone,  and  are  ou  the' 
whole  most  suitable. 

The  fishermen  are  a  Btrong-made  race  of 
men,  aod  are  the  only  labourera  in  India 
amongst  whom  a  great  degree  of  obesity  is 
observed,-  every  fourth  or  fifth  fisherman  to 
be  met  with  being  more  less  corpulent— some 
of  them  very  much  so  indeed.  They  ara  much' 
given  to  the  use  of  Intoxicating  drinks,  and' 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  inebriety. 
They  regulate  their  affairs  very  much  after  the 
wanner  in  which  they  are  regulated  by  those 
of  kindred  profesBioos  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  set  of  boats  and  neti  belong  to  a 
dozen  of  fishermen,  one  ode n  advancing  the 
capital  required  to  be  contributed  by  the' 
others  ;  the  capture  is  divided  amongst  thea» 
on  their  reaching  the  shore,  and  is  immediately 
taken  chartte  of  and  carried  to  market  by  the^ 
women,  who  carry  their  baskets,  not,  as  iii 
Britain,  on  their  backa,  bnt  on  their  heads.  The 
men  when  so  employed  uari;  theirs  in  baskets 
swung  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  bamboo  across 
the  shoulders.  The  women  who  carry  the  fish 
to  maiket  are  commonly  followed  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  crows,  who  constantly  watch  fur  any- 
thing that  may  escape,  every  now  and  then 
making  a  dash  at  the  basket  itself. 

The  mode  of  makfng  ropes  and  nets  is  singu- 
larly simple :  coir  is  the  material  used  for  the 
former  cotton  or  hemp  for  the  latter,  Ooa 
man  sits  on  the  ground  and  lets  out  the  yarn  ; 
another  retires  half  bent,  and  spius  it  by  means 
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or  a  •pindle,— the  jara  boing  pasted  through 
n  wooden  hoop  huoK  round  hi*  neck.  Us  give* 
the  spindls  a.  jerk  btitwixt  tUe  palmB  of  bin 
tiande,  and,  keept  iti  motion  up  ti,  a  very  consi- 
ileruhle  drgree  of  apeed  iadeed.  Whtn  seveinl 
piles  of  &ue  jam  are  lo  be  twiited  toKcthei, 
a  niHD  with  a  apindle  li  placed  at  the  end  of 
each.  The  whole  seiiea  ara  supported  ai,  in- 
birvala  by  frameit  of  bamboo  :  a  apianer  at  the 
further  extremity  twists  all  the  strandi  into 
one,  while  a  light  piece  o£  board  ia  beiag  p«is> 
etl  slung  where  the  cords  are  meant  to  he  hard 
plaited  and  strong,  to  keep,  them  from  running 
too  rapidly  tQgeihei.  la  the  caae  of  ropes, 
after  the  eiOKle  stianda  are  laid  to|ietlier,  the 
rope  is  made  up  by  tpea  twisting  the  larger 
slrauda  by  a  stout  piece  of  wood,— a  much 
stronger  and  longer  piece  being  nied  for 
die  taii^e  lope,  s  man  sitting  by  a  board  with 
holes  through  which  the  several  stranda  pais, 
la  see  that  all  go  properly  together.  To  see 
forty  or  Miy  Gne  powerful  men  buaily  employ- 
ed in  the  ereoing  in  sewing  a  cord  beiwiil  each 
of  the  cloths  of  a  sail — the  sails  of  a  paltimar 
Ueing  olten  from  sevenly  to  ninety  feel  wide,-^ 
witb  the  accompanioicuts  of  swarthy  dsmes 
and  children, — boats  of  the  most  piclursaque 
forma.-  palm  trees  or  an  old  Mabittla  fort  in 
the  distaace,  and  ftshin^  taekk  every  where 
uround,—' is  frequently  highly  picturesquej  the 
sight  being  nuioh  more  pleasing  Iban  the 
avells  whieh  accompar^  the  nxae. 

The  great  Irswady  river  .  and  the  seas  to 
which  the  Mergui  and  ISaatern  Archipelagos 
are  enclosed,  abound  ia  fiah^  and  the  Ualsiys 
shoot  their  great  skate  nettinga  far  Lito  the 
ocean-  The  wealth  oi  Ibese  eastern  rivers 
and  seas  is  boundless,  and  we  have  seen  a 
single  Burman  io  a  small  canoe,  in  an  hour  in 
the  niotniog  capture  seventy  fish,  each  be- 
tween one  and  twQ  feet  long. 

Bombag  or  Mootlan  Work. — The  inlaid  work 
of  Ivory,  white  end  dyed,  ebony  or  other  co- 
loured woods,  for  which  Bombay  has  long  been 
Iroious,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Puigaub,  and  is  atill  familiarly  known  as 
Hooltan  work.  It  cbnaists  chiefly  of  paper- 
cutlers,  work-boxes,  writing- desks,  and  otiicr 
aimilar  articles.  T)ie  effect  of  a  \axf,b  mass  ot 
itis  veij  poor — the  pattern  ia  too  fine  for  be- 
iag diatinguishablej  and  it  fills  the  eye  with  a 
(general  gre^fish  tia't :  in  articles  which  do  not 
|)resenl  more  than  a  foot  or  two  of  aurFace,  it  ia 
Very  pleasing.  The  ground  of  the  inlaid  patr 
tern  is  generslly  scented  cedar  or  sandalwood, 
the  joinery  eiliihited  In  which  is  Very  indiffer- 
ent. The  Inlaying  material  ia  prepared  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  wood  or  ivory  is  cut  into  alips  of  a 
luzenge  or  triangular  section  aa  may  be  ret^uir- 
t'd— by  a  long  thin-bladed  fine-toothed  saw. 
Ihe  tin  la  drawn  through  betwixt  a  pair  of 
KTcoved  rpllcrs  liku  those  used  for  lunmatiog 
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or  extending,  iron — they  work  t<%eMwr  by  I«bUi 
at  the  eatremitj  :  oiie  or  two  tbawe  through 
extend  the  metal  into  the  length  desired.  Tim 
wires  asd  apliuU  are  nearly  all  eitiwr  l<»auK«: 
shaped  oi  triaogular,  ibe  truBj|lea  beiuK  eqvir 
latacal,  the  loienges  omapoaed  of  two  e(}uilaU)r> 
al  triangle*.  A  pattera  being  fixed  on,  tb« 
aplint*  are  built  up  into  pieces,  about  eightesii 
inches  long,  and  from  a  tfuartir  to  two  ivche^ 
ill  thicknaas,  firmly  glued  togelher.  Id  lh« 
oaie  of  bordara,  or  coiitinuona  pieces  of  work* 
the  rods  are  glued  togeiher  betwixt  pieces  of 
ivory  or  wood  and  iforj,  alteraaiely,  so  &a  to 
form  straight  lines  on  e^eh  side  erf  the  pattcrot 
When  sboift  to  be  used  the;  are  sawn  acroaa^ 
the  thickaess  of  a  sixpenoe.  attd  arranged  in  % 
box  divided  into  oompaitments,  someihing  Ulcf 
a  printer's  ouu.  Tbey  are  then  picbtil  up  i^ 
lueceision,'  and  spplteii  with  (clue  to  the  box  of 
other  arlide  to  be  inlaid.  The  foUoving  is  » 
liat  of  the  prioes  of  some  of  the  most  troniHioii 
articles  to  be  net  with  in  tbe  bazar : — 

Work  Boxes,  of  sifes,  fhim  ...  Ba.  S  to  80 
Writing  Beska  of  do.   from     ...    „    15  to  M 

P^ortfoDos,  of  do.  from    .„     10  to  s6 

Watch  atandi,  from ;.,    „      8  to  l6 

Do.  Casea,   fVom „       4  to     ^ 

Envelojie  Cases,  from      „    Id  to  3S 

Baskets,  of  siiea,  horn    „      6  to  ^ 

Cheroot  Cases,  from  ...  .:.  „  !$  to  1 
Card  Cases,  of  aizes,  from       ...    ,;      3  to    V 

Paperweights,  from       ,      3  to    4 

PMper  Cutter^  from...     ...   ■ ...    „      1  to    S 

Baskets,  open  work,  from       ...    „    13  to  1$ 

Table  Traya,  from     ,    10  to  1» 

Pin  Cnshiona,  from „       3  to   '% 

lok  Standa,  from    „    10  to  1ft 

Jewel  Boxet,   of  SudalWood, 

Item     .*.     : „    30  to  fftt 

Paper  Stands,  of  Qandal  Wood,  ' " 

ffom     ...     .; , ...    „      6  to  fA 

SlathmiMtdor  Sotmood XSunUnrt —\m  Uh 
Bombay  Furniture  manuEsotnre,  UackwoiHl  m 
the  material  almost  alwqa  enqikiyatl — it  j^ 
brought  Iran  Coehin  and  other  plaeoa  low«f 
down  on  the  Malabar  Oust  It  aeUs  tm^ 
about  ibe  ume  prion  m  teak — it  ia  a  bviufg^ 
opened  grained  wood  not  al  all  a  favourite  vi|^ 
cabiaet-makera  at  faoai^  and  the  highest  prioaa 
ever  realised  for  it  in  the  atateoflog  weraatio^ 
£10  per  ton.  The  principal  furaitore  dealcur^jgy 
Bomnay,  when  tfaia  was  wriiteii  in  \%iO,  i^m 
Parsees ;  the  workmen  i\ej  em^onr  are  ""^fh 
from  Guaerat.  The  patten  meant  to  be  Mtm} 
ia  first  carefully  drawn  on  paper-  ithen  ojo  4^5 
wood.  The  tools  used  are  the  nativa  adm 
chisel,  and  drill^the  oentre-bit  and  oUhbk  tiMili 
of  English  pattern,  from  which  so  ""-"V  TTJiD 
tance  maght  be  obtained,  are  never  reai^lc^  tp^ 
The  general  design  of  .the  varioua  piec9«^ 
fuiuiluie  .is  ,  awtly .  enoellsD^  the  {allw^f 


imiuinirAcnms  AiTB  vkxomi 

,  tWllfMtoM:tlM    ailhll   fcr    tin  DIMt 

ri  it  jmi,  Ifa  jaiMrj  shMja  ueajrabh. 
Iwriiijiiiiili  nrcr  nan  ts  t»  thmght  oT— 
bilM  aigtpt  Im  k«pt  out  o(  «i«w  are  madi) 
qwHM  M  pMtiW^  and  giMt  etun*; 
tA,  wMk  mii^  without  tMnUe  be 
mVtj  oipoMd  to  vww.  Conildonible 
Ihi  aT  Uadnfood  fanitan  an  aeiit  to 
daaMllyb;  iwMnrta  ia  Sombajr  far 
aiito nae,  or hr tka aeniM of  friaurfs  ; 
f(i|BM  «p  vi&eBt  bainfr  joinlMi  orfolbh- 
(M  ii  ^  tagothn  lij  Bndlitli  worbmra, 
MU,  «a  bdim,  fcai  UgMr  of  lU  Meifts. 
iMfllilhn  lix  {wneipal  fwiatwo  abopa  in 
Mif.  nejkeepfnwiMtotaBiMrknMii 
kalrrstaMr  t«m  M(  ib.«,000to 
iKMmrth  of  toraHoToaaioiiitiK^lMB 
*     IWfcHoiniitrHn  tho  prinaof  the 


lUlH. 


Tibk,  from  3  to  8  feet  in 
da  ...  Bt. 

ttfop,  t  feet  ditto,  per ' 


..per  p«Jf. 
_  _         ...     do 

lUifc. do 

-iBoliiB ...  do  , 
<Vkei  ...  do  , 
iStokCiwa  ...  do 
tlm,«ach  ...  „.  , 
!Un,eKli  ...  .„  , 
i.Soon  C%Bin,  with 
tnuliioiu  ...  , 
^Til)ka,<»cli  ...  , 
"  "LtMli.; , 


P" 


16  to     B5 

SO  to    no 

50  to  100 
100  to  ISO 
JOO  to  ISO 
UOto  200 
■30  10  140 
10  to  50 
2f  tq     50 

.  5  to  ]0 
8  to  75 
85  to  70 
30  to  75 
45  to  75 
SB  to  40 
M  to.  200 
50  to  100 
40  lo  SO 
.  GO  (o ,  80 
60  to  90 
40  to  60 
as  to  50 
SO  to  50 
-Tka  nMbraaf  v^stabb 
Miygmt  iodaai,wadth—a  na 


k*n«di  ...  ■  ... 

'SnMMf.each    .„ 

■^od    

|1M:q,Meh       « 
plCpathea,  ftt  pint 

IJWr,  ifl.piooea.., 
MVffintn.  each... 


daaented    Mite    angM-mak* 

«niiSHad  kllmatal;- -pa  ui-'dU  or 
•^-^   ■•        •  f   «kU,tk>n  an 

pie  waoden  mattOj 
ad  ia'  ctf 'nood  or 
Two  aim  an  ha^ 
H*Aa.fl4«ii«.»hM  dapAda.  from 
|N«A«(4ko  peattet-a  tM>  aita  oa  iIm 
naMt[|^a«dttroK»  tetiwaaeii  that 
■iKdiipliiii.  .gTwaigr^rdatwicB 
' "-  \mm  «nd  tem.'h(<^  Barloyod 
-      Whai-aaaikiM  ail  tat*  be 
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nade,  about  ummty  nen  measuiw,  orlwo  aid 
■  haK  buaheis,  of  Mtda  are  thrown  in  :  to  this 
tea  leerH,  or  two  <)unt*  and  three  quarfon  of 
water  ara  graduatiir  added  ■.  tbU,  on  the  con* 
tinnanee  of  the  Krindinic,  which  laeta  in  all  aix 
hosrt,  unftca  wiih  the  fibnraa  portion  ef  the' 
Med,  and  forat  a  eake,  whioli,  when  renHiTed, 
leavea  the  oil  clean  and  pun  at  the  bononi  of 
the  mortar.  From  ihia  it  it  taken  out  by  n 
eoeoMiiM  ^11  cap  on  the  peatle  beiiif'  with- 
drawn. Other  *eed  olla  an  deaoribed  by  Bueh»< 
Ban  aa  made  almoat  entinly  in  the  aame  way  aw 
the  aeaamam.  The  cKeefrtiont  an  the  er^dt 
•r  barula,  or  cptor  oil,  made  from  either  tfao 
naall  or  iatgb  nrietiei  of  the  rtciDna.  Tbia  at 
SningapatMi  ia  flnk  parched  in  pota  coataiR- 
tng  BOmfttfaiDg  m«a  than  a  aeer  each.  It  ia 
then  beato)i  is  a  mortar  and  fonaed  lato  balla  : 
of  thew  fram  foar  to  afxtoen  eeen  an  put  in 
an  «arthan-»an  pot,  and  boiled  with  as  aqual 
quantity  of  water  for  the  apan  of  lin  hoan— 
frequent  ean  beng;  taken  h>  ttir  (he  mixtnn 
to  prevent  it  from  burning.  The  oil  a«v  float* 
on  IbeatirraM,  md  isalimmed  off  para. 

Tha  oil  Mill  made  aw  of  at  Bomha j  and  Id 
the  northward,  at  (Bant,  Oambaj,  Kilmoheet 
he. ,  differ*  a  Kttlo  from  that  juttdeaoribed,  fai 
hariiig  a  very  MroDf  wooden  fnme  round  tho 
month  of  the  mortar :  on  this  the  nata  wha 
lieep*  the  aeeda  !n  order  aitt :  in  Sind  a  «a»«I 
ta  employ  W  todnre  the  mill  iaaltiad  «f  bul- 
locha.  Oaator  oil  aoed  i*  ihroant  into  tie  mill 
Ittie  other  aaada,  a*  already  d  atari  bed  t— when 
pamo*«d  the  aU  nifuina  to  be  boiled  few  an 
hoar;  and  ^n  atraiuad  thnngh  a  cl<d.h  to  liMa 
it  of  the  bagmeHti'or  the  mad. 

'  The  great  oil  On  the  aeaboard  Of  India  ia 
that  fieldea  ^j  tiw  OooaanDt  Palm.  The  adt 
ia  fint  attippMl  of  ita  biuk,  tfait  f«Riiah>B|t>4fta 
fDhttHM*  fnm  which  ook  rope  ia  made^  while 
the  aheU  Is  brokaa,  aad  the  eapn,  or  M^ 
Ike  milk,  utafana  a^    Thw 


ia  called  eoni  oc  eopn.  Thme  mtMoim  at 
nina^  pouiMB  of  copnanthMwninto.lhaimll 
with  atwut  thne  gallona  <eleKn  neteha  aaaw) 
of  wator,  and  from'  tbie'  ia  prednded  thna 
aaamida,  a»  teren  gallon*  and  tbrn^qaarian,  *f 
oil.  ^ba  Mpn  m  He  inateparad  state  it  eeld 
al^dy  dried  ia  the  naAct  :  itiah«u»df« 
ieon  «nhB  )ar  gnlea  on  ^e  topaef  poiet  at  temikt 
aa  is  ptooaaaioaa,  audi  aa  meoat  ef  iltmtiin*^ 
tion  for  mrh'  petfforaaed  in  the  open  aif  at 
night.  Nomaaioi  oAer  eontriraMa  ia  made 
nu  of  in  India  for  ^aitaeaiing  oat  or  eximNafr 
the  oil  from .  tfle  cake  and  a  lar|te  amopst  of 
waate  in  aaateqdtoea efthia woeaoetily tnuati 
3t» tavdahmtd,  gaaaaiand otfaer-waiantidl  oib 
employed  in  medicine,  ia  differttit^  Mf  dndMt 
-Anmbf-^Lvathar  ia'dtie of  ^oBMinbe- 
Idrea'  whKn,  wi^hi  an  '  oitboandeA  '  qaaatitjt 
of  tqw  d^iil,  the  ramlla^m^  mai^  tintai 
Utfactory   ;     with    an    ui^imflQAr.a«(tp)|t^^ 
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Udea  and  firat-rate  bark,  the  good*  tnm- 
«d  out  by  tiativM  of  India,  tra  of  the  wont 
poMible  tIeaonptioB.  Tbe  raw  hides  on  fint 
iwiof;  TBceiMd  Me  ttetptd  in  itone  **tB  tor  be- 
twiit  four  and  five  weeks  in  a  ttrong  ^okle  of 
^wU  and  water— from  lea  to  fifteei)  hide*  are 
plKced  in  each  vrtV.  While  etee^ng,  a  pint  or 
quart  oi  the  milk  buah  Mu^orkia  timealU — ^is 
thrown  into  «ao)i  v«t.  It  ooBtatne  a  cooakler- 
able  qoantilf  of  elaatie  gum,  asd  ia  nted  for 
water-pniofinfc  leather,  and  reiidoing  oord* 
elaitie.  In  Fehroary  and  -Miimh,  Faisee 
woown  an  to  l>e  aeoa  with  tarioiw  sale  attaa- 
flaata  wberever  the  milk-bnah  grevMla.  Thej 
•pplj  tbe  Bilk  to  their  bodiea  and  Uniba,  and 
iUa  etiek  tbemezlvM  oter  with  hifta  of  raw 
cotton..  It  prodiiees*  hot  and alightly  prickly 
feeliag  and  n  amall  <legi!ee  of  bliaiering.  It  ia 
eonaidered  xood  for  the  h«1t^  and  ia  aoppoaod 
toonawe  fwMBdlly:  Ike  exhibitiooa  aeen  at 
thi*  aewon  in  appi;»g  the  milk,  am  olten 
inddioate  in  the  exireme.  Dr  Heyae  (Traoti, 
Hiatoriaal  hod  Statiatioal,  on  Indu,  he-,  jal. 
I,  page  46,  Lodon  18 14)  atatea  that  the 
MoraoDS  aaanafnaUiTed  at  Hanybor  ia  treated 
with  aalt,  and  a  miltnre  of  water,  and  the  milk 
of  wild  cotton,  i^tcieptM  tigantitm),  but  he 
neither  apkina  ita  ^lualitiea  nor  the  fmrtioa 
it  fKrfbmia  in  bmniog.  The  atenoh  ariaing 
from  the  rata  ia  at  tbii  tinta  cbouiDable  :  the 
epidemia  ia  «oW  deooBipoaad,  a»d  the  ka^ 
Wages  Iiwly  iiwiiy'  The  akin,  being  cleared  of 
tbis,  is  next  immeraad  in  a  ikeootion  of 
grora,  bftbbol,  or  other  tawing  bark  :  afW 
ranwniag  aome  time  in  thia  ihey  an  taken 
out  and  sewed  sp  no  aa  to  fom  ■  sack, 
and  wre  Ihen  snapendBd  frobt  tbe  roa<  of 
.he  ^Mildinz,  or  froa  a  oidsb  pcde  and  are 
fitted  wilh  ieash  tanoiag  solatios,  When  the 
pMeesB  is  eompleted  they  am  Uiaa  dowA,  ibe 
slildiea  ut,  ^d  tbe  shioq  ilried.  The  leather 
ia  abft  awl  leiiUe^  and  looks  telarably  wnlH- 
tat  'it  MaiBta  the  train  iadiffemntly,  ia  vsily  po- 
iMnMd  ^  wet,  aad^Mtng.theS.  W.«KM- 
■ooo'baeomee  as  noiat  .asd  Icubto  as  paper 
dipped  in  water.  Wban  aet  aside  itbaaaoits 
Moriitft'and  veryoaailir  ntta.  Boehanan  cma 
the  fofiowing  as  the  method  af  tanBing  prndia- 
ad  at  SaA^lore  : — Sea.emik  hide  :of  ox  or  baf- 
fala  take  two  seen,  of  qniefcliaaa  aid  atx  saen 
of  watcc  ;  in  this  ke«p  the  skis*  a  woek,  whew 
the  hair-  Bay  be  mbhad  oft  Kmf  the  kidea 
Ibnrdayeina  solalieat  ot  napaeled  aticfcs  of 
^Wdgadar  (CbisM  mnewlate,)  in  ten  seen  of 
Wator,  Jar  aa  eqaal  length  of  time  t  add  the 
^nw  aoliitMns  aa  baforen-then  atrntob  and 
4ry  the  bide*.  The  batbai  ia  r«tj  bad.  {Iraeta, 
:V«I.  >.  p.  2SS.) 

-  -  laJMoy  parte  of  tbe  cawatrji,  tbe  hides  ate 
m  laaMwed  aa  to  form  a  bag,  into  which  the 
un  U  ^wKd,  and  tkt  fiUod  Im«  ^M  awptnd- 
Mlfor.*atend»aeb> 
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J>utillotieii — The  prianpal  matters  diaiaUwA 
from  in  India  are  Toddy,.il>atea,  Sugar,  Baom, 
Uahwe  fiowflrsy  barke,  oereals,  aad  nnhataniw  ■ 
yieldiDg  porfutnes.  Tbe  Bombay  Toddy  ok 
Arrack  atill  ia  a  most  simple  and  olnmi^ 
conlrivBHoe.  The  siill  -copaisU  of  a  Uiy 
earthern  jar,  of  the  shape  of  that  ii.aBd 
by  water-eardars)  but  naay  times  mom  «■' 
paciona.  Tb*  neairar  ia  of  the  aame  fonm 
and  nateiiij  aa  the  still,  bat  snnewhat  lea* 
in  aiae, — the  former  bei^  two  and  a  bait 
the  Utter  one  and  a  half  feat  in  diameter.  -  TW 
stiU  mautii  is  pkigced  ap  with  a  pieoa  Of  wood 
luted  wiih«lBy — a  hole  ia ^»t  ia  the  aide  af  tW 
atill  near  tha  top,  and  into  tbia  is  fastwMMl  * 
wooden  apaul,  which  ooni^)*  the  spiritjaowa 
vapour  (o  the  eooler.  This  last  standann  « 
tiMlJU  or  frame  of  wood,  plsieed  orer  a  pit  ter 
holding  water,  and  eooling  is  effeetad  by  a  aaam 
lifting  auceesBiTB  fills  of  water  from  tbe  wall  im 
a  eoeoanut  ladle,  and  poaring  it  on  the  top 
of  the  cooler.  A  resael  of  water  with  a  small 
spontor.drip  is  occasional ly  resorted  to.  A 
coconnut  tree  will  yield  abont  fonr  aeers  of 
toddy  or  asp  a  da;  :  seTfinty-fiTeaeers  of  toddy 
or  the  produce  for  one  day  of  eiRhteeo  cocoanwk 
trees,  furnish  a  charge  for  a  still,  yields  twenty- 
five  seers  of  llqanr  on  a  first  distillation — om 
the  second  it  affords  eight  seen  of  liquor  cob.- 
aidersbly  under  proof,  the  process  of  distiUatiom 
just  described  ia  nearly  ak  unakilfnl  as  can  b^ 
and  a  third,  -if  not  a  hal^  might  be  added 
to  (he  returns  were  a  little  more  caie  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  matter. 

Date  and  palmyra  trees  yield  todd^  as  w«9 
as  cocoanats.  A  etrong  liquor,  called  inawal|i 
ia  in  popular  repiits  amongst  the  naliw^ 
espeoislly  the  Fsrsees;  in  Western  India.  Th* 
following  process  ia  employed  in  making  it  hk 
Sarat.  The  berriea  td  the  maWah  are  aboot 
the  Biie  and  flwm  of  marbles :  tley  are  fir^ 
steeped  or  masjted  in  casks.  So  soon  as  thfg; 
get  into  a  siauof  aetiVe  feraenution,  (be  feo- 
mented  liquor  fs  draam  olf  and  carried  to  tli^ 
still,  snd  morewater  poured  over  the  berrw^ 
successive  chaif(et  being  sdded  aa  long  aa  Oim 
worts  are  strong  enongh  to  ferment.  A  anfS- 
etflut  Bunbai  of  easka,  or  maali  tvia  a*  tba 
asayha:eallsd,Bia.empkiyad  ta  thewaA«o«a 
to  parlHt  a-diargeof  theatill  t«lie.aapyHad'«H 
■aoh  dmwingwff  tnta  tfta  hnnwiaBg  tua  Qig* 
tt  takes  a  coaple  of  daps  to  aampieis  tfab  ft-- 
eaaaofCmnaMalBon,  but  worts  ■-•--- 
off  waald-sMmwentUa  M  baw 
the  fiiat  ran  was  isms  oS.  Tbe  MiU  ^ 
oTa  woodentab,  with   a  «a|>pfir^h«Man,  ^«i|| 


-«afl«h. 

Ire  of  Ae  faattam  termJMitiig  -it «  aipidai 
TUa  ia  plaaed.avea' thesMalh  «f  Aa  tab  wW* 
asntaipatha.li^ai^and  isMKltlf^fraaRr  tte. 

atiU  baa  )»«  .Aaigad :  H  ia.>llw  jHlad^ji^ 

.....  ,  ^^. 


ten,  MuniFketuKsa  asd  tradh. 

«U  MtBT,  ■  &«*h  anpplj  of  wliioh  is  ponnd 
W*  ■(  tnm  time  to  tiM«  n  %he  origiaal  fill  ^eta 
bnM.  A  bwboo  •pout  psnM  throii)[h  the 
wkttAt  tub  joat  abvra  Um  Invd  of  the 
I^MT  Miitie— it  temiMtM  ia  >  flat  shovel  or 
Ukibtpcd.dnh  ndsr  the  nipple.  Into  t^ia 
tti  i|Ritt  eoadeaaad  in  t)w  luider  aide  of  ik» 
warn  liidtlaa  down— it  i»  run  oS  amd  remor- 
iliita  •  ntlablo  noqriaaia  oatairia.  A  aeoood 
m  tkint  diatillatioR  ia  leaorted  4o  wbm  Uw 
liqioT  i»  (rqaired  lo  b«  naiki  vei^  •t'OBg- 
'  IWhrti^caMaiiiliMlitforthBpiirpDMof  mo- 
lificitMB  aic  a  nry  orat  aad  Mt*««eaUe  nriei j 
ifriiibylbwi  cailodaaaloBfaio.  It  ooamti 
«l*NHii^  oookiag  po(  a*  a  boiler,  wiik  ■ 
<flii4iBil  bead  of  tbe  aane  diaiMtet,  -and  ks- 
Mll;*bHttbeMiDed«pth,Mlbeboikr.  Tbe 
Mlsa  of  tUa  ia  a  oom  rioaed  in  at  tbe  apes, 
AiMMthaf  «biekM*en  tkatoftlie  bwler. 
liMwl  it*  inner  edge  ia  a  alight  turned  up 
Uliig  or  BmRKc,  ftim  whieb  a  pipe  or  worm 
■■Jarftheipirit.  Ifae  eyKodrieal  portion  of 
tU  Up  Wai^  filled  iriAoold  iMtor.lbe  epirftDOH 
OfOH  it  •OBdcoMd  b;  it  in  tbe  iniide  of  ibc 
•w.  «d,  triekUni!  down,  ia  ma%ht  b;  tbe 
fcipaMl  canied  off  by  4be  pipe.  TUftiB« 
■amimt  Md  oorroeaUa  iatpbaneBif  and  mmj 
Uitmd  logivem;  eH^Jntrewilta.  . 
■  Utt  ef  Mttn.  Aw  /Tmter.—A  deaerip- 
te  of  Lbe  nMnalKtiin  of  rM^-wMer  nd 
dt»  gf  leaea,  is  gi*ea  in  Uw  8th  «o- 
hw  of  ibe  TMnMMtioBa  of  A*  Bragnl 
idrtii8e«ietir,tar  Dr-  laekson,  Obezaepfire :— 
"ttMJtbe  aUtk«of<aka»eponi  iWoM 
Aw  »0  baagnha,  or  pbont  ISO  aoM,  td 
maiUdevtin  amatt  iilinl|id  faldi  m  roae 
tp4«%  Mit  aMnWly  promoted  on  nil  aides 
Vlt^Mnd  waib  nnd  pnakljr'pMft  fenees,  to 
«f  MtbaatHk.  Tteae  Isadi;  whi^  bekmg  to 
«Mn,ase  plnnted^wittkraM  keea,and  an 
IKmDf  let  ont  nt  ao  nraoh  per  bee)(ah  for  the 
VMk  mi  «o  mvA  wMitionel  fon  tbe  me 
ffMh-fenersllf  five  rapeei.  per  jMStinh,  and 
tMfim  mpoeo  fer  the  •one  tieea,  of  trhinh 
ltas«tt,«MiB«aUibe^)!sb.  ilfce  ndriitiwinl 
•VMNhcooUintiMi  voiddkenlNnt  8-S;«o 
MteltopoeeS»-«  jnu  ben  foft^noMon 

'  ''iftbiiaMHrniaftoedtbiebe^a  of  l.OM 
■MMM^nald  jiddomkeof  iwas.  Pnr- 
UtonfwraaM  «e  eWnya  — de  atilo mnafa 
Tbe  prioa  of  -aovae  Torian  soeordiAfc 
|Mr,  and  wiU«f«ngB  bom  40  to  70 

m  tbe  Maes.eoiM  into  i^mtr  tlie 

nUtnton  of  Uie  rose   fcerdeaa, 

fcMI » inteidinic  parcb»t«ra,niee*.iB  the  ci^, 

** "    :«atbe«}eHad«ndevpeotad  pro- 

oraellinf'HteietottaUisbsJ,  and 
B  caMa-  into  aKitenMat  with  tbe 
•0  MMj  hea  of  nsee  st   «scb 


», 


isifi,  MAMrFAcrmtis  and  tradis. 

and  tbe  cnlttTator  >•  obHged  to  cMiver  tbe 
cjuenti^  at  the  eontnct  rate  ;  when  that  is 
oonpkUd  aiK^ier  can  be  made,  but  tbis  latter 
is  alirnvs  st  a  much  higher  rate. 

*'  The  rose  trees  aeme  into  Bower  at  the 
be)iinninf[  of  Uarcfa  and  oontinne  «o  throngh 
April.  In  the  niominfc  eoriy  the  flowers  Atti 
plnebed  bj  nnnben  of  men,  woMen,  .and  chil- 
dreat,  and  are  caUMyed  in  largo  baga  to  the 
several  oontMoting  parties  for  diatillatiot.  TIm 
enltivators  tbemaelvet  *er;  rarel;  mannractturt. 

"  Tbe  natite  apparatua  for  distilling  il>e 
roao-^water  is  «f  tbe  umpleat  cossiruction ; 
it  consiBtt  of  a  laraw  oopper  or  iron  boiler  weH 
tinned,  capable  of  holdinic  from  eight  to  twd'e 
gitllont,  [shaped  Uke  the  earthen  boondahs  in 
which  the  QoniastahB  tend  in  thdr  opiDis) 
having  a  la^  body  «ith  a  rather  nairow 
neek,  and  a  mootb  abont  eight  inches  in  dia- 
ineter  ;  on  the  lep  of  tbis  is  fixed  the  hrad  ci 
the  still,  which  is  nothing  nsore  than  an  old 
dfljgahee,  or  cooking  vessel,  wiih  a  hale  in  tba 
eentre  lo  reoeire  tbe  tube  cr  wotna. 

"  This  tube  ia  eoispoaed  of  two  pieces  of 
baasboo,  faetatied  at  aaat^to  angle,  and  it  is 
eovered  Um  whole  leniclh  with  a  strong  bind- 
iog  of  eordad  atiuig,  over  whieh  is  a  Inting  of 
earth  ta  prevent  the  vapour  fironi  escaping. 
The  sinaH  end,  ^ont  two  foot  ikwg,  ia  fixed 
into  Uie  bale  in  the  eenttn  of  tbe  head,  where 
it  is  weU  loted  witii  floor  and  water.  Ttotow- 
er  ads  or  end  of  the  lube  is  esirioii  down  into 
a  IoM[  neclud  aetael  or  reeeiver,  edlcd  a  UmS^ 
im.  Iliia  is  pinced  in  a  knndee  of  water  wfaiolt, 
as  it  g«ta  hot,  ia  ohangad.  The  tiead  of  the  atiH 
ii  luted  en  to  the  body,  aad  the  long  arm  of 
the  tnbe  In  the  bkmbim  »  alao  well  p»»ided 
with  a  eiiahion  of  nlntlt,  so  aa  to  keep  in  alt 
aaponr.  The  boilw  is  let  into  an  nilhea  twr- 
naee,  and  iha  ndiole  Is  ready  for  openAian. 

"  thtat  ia  snob  a  vanaty  of  Bowmdnr  «»• 
nofactand  in  the  baaaer,  and  ao  moch  that 
beui  tbe  naiae,  which  is  acrtUng  taoiethan  a 
wiitnre  of  sandal  «il,  tbM  it  it  impossible  to 
U.J  down  tbe  plan  whifch  ia^adopted.  Tbe  beet 
rose-niler  bowever  in  the  bazaar  may  be  com- 
pateit  as  bearing  the  profssrtion  af  one  thw- 
aand  rosM  to  a  seer  of  -'water  ;  Ibii  petkapa 
may  bO'  considered  as  the  beat  proewabb'. 
Prom  «M  thonsand  mam  nraat  generally  a 
aeer  and  n  Wf  of  roee-wntar  it  distiHed,  and 
perhspe  Intm  Dm  even  ^te  attar  bM  bera  n- 

••  The  boiler  of  tke  ttOI  will  hold  ham  eight 
ta  tw^B  ar  sixteen  thousvd  naca.  On  eigbt 
thoniand  roses  from  ten  to  eleven  setra  vt 
water  will-be  placed,  and  eogtit  tears  of  toee- 
water  will  be  diatilled.  This  after  dilltllation 
ia  plaeed  in  a  carboy  of  gtBSK  and  is  exposed 
to  tbe  ■on  for  sevcinJ  days  tobeooBO  packak; 
it  is  then  stopped  with  dotton,  and  has  a  e»- 
vsring  of  moist  cli^  pit  over  it ;  Ibis  bceea- 


AKta,  HAirtTFACTtitlBH  AMD  -mADIB:' 

iiiff  lui'nl  cffedttnliy  pnvntr  th«  scent  nam 
neaping.  The  prist  of  this  will  be  from  twelve 
to  Bixtosn  rapeei.  Tbie  ii  tbe  boet  tkat  can  be 
procured- 

"  To  pnoare  tbe  atter,  the  roiei  ere  put 
into  tbe  etiH,  bikI  tbe  mter  pAwee  over  gnuta- 
■lly  u  in  the  Rote-wetcr  prooMi ;  after  the 
mMe  baa  ooeM  over,  tbe  roac-wsler  is  plaoad 
M  n  targe  metal  baiin,  wbleb  is  ooverad  with 
wetted  mnelin  tied  orer  to  pmvent  inwete  or 
dwt  getting  into  it ;  thi*  tcsmI  ie  let  into  the 
ground  aboot  two  ttet,  which 'baa  been  previ* 
Dnily  wetted  witb  water,  nod  it  i«  allowed  to 
ftnsin  qaiet  dnrng  tbo  whole  nighL  The  at- 
tar ia  alw^a  made  at  die  beginning  of  thu  •<■• 
■on  when  the  nfiihti  are  oool ;  in  tbe  morning 
earlj  ihe  little  Aim  of  atta^  which  ia  fermeiJ 
■pon  the  curfMce  of  the  Boae-water  dsring  tbe 
ni)(ht  is  removed  by  meana  of  a  feather,  and  it 
Is  then  carefully  plaoed  in  a  mall  phial ;  aid 
day  after  day  m  the  eolleotion  ia  made  it  li 
^aoed  for  a  abort  pehod  in  tbe  aaa,  and  after  a 
lufficient  i|BBaMty  baa  been  proeared  it  ia 
"poarad  off  clear,  uul  of  the  coioaT  of  amber, 
into  anall  phials.  Pmtb  Att«r  when  It  baa  bneii 
reaifred  oaly  time  or  four  days  has  a  pala 
greeaith  hue,  by  keeping,  il  tosea  this  end  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  it  becomes  :of  a  pale  ^eltow* 
Vhe  Afst  few  days  dietillntiiaii  doea  not  ^ednae 
stirfi '  Cm  attw  as  eanicaDff  Bflowerds,  in  eon- 
«qaenee  of  th»  doatot  RUk  psitiilea  of  dirt 
M  ibaetill  and  the  tabe being  nixed  with.  it. 
7hia  is  teadily  sepsratod  Arm  Hs  sinldag  to 
Mm  bottom  of  the  attw,  which  melta  at  a  teat'. 
)Mrature  af  84°.  Snm  one  ko  of  roses  it  ia 
^ncialljr  oakulalad  .that  180  graiaa,  or  aiM 
telah  ef  altar  ew  be  proeared  ;  nose  than  this 
van  ba  ofatainod  if  Uw  eoses  ar*  fnll  sited,  and 
■tke  aigMa  oold  to  allow  of  tbe  eoagdalion. 
The.  altar  pnrobasad  in  ihe  haiaris  gtneraUy 
■•(taliBtaled,  aslxed  with  aandal  oil  er  sweet  oil ; 
•at  enm  the  Ueheat  watite  will  give  tht  fwios 
«t  wUeh 'Ihe  purest  attar  sbaeeaa  be  obtaia* 
'■d,  asd  the  pareitt  attar  that  is  made  ta  kM 
only  to  BuropaaBB.  During  soaoe  seam,,  it 
-•eHe  Itom-  80  to  90  nipeee  the  tolah  ;  in 
-ether  year*  <it  ean  be  pnrehaied  for  B9 
npeesi  Natin  stills-  am  let  oat  at  se 
nneh  per  day  or  week,  and  it  frequently 
•oeenra  that  the  rewdents  prepsia  asane  iMe- 
'water  fbr  iheia  own  aae  asapi^Hnt  ta  tink 
-Meodap  lo  Mcmn  their  heiq^.  ptoiUed  with 
that  wbicb  is  the  best.  The  nHtives  nswr  m- 
.^Mve-tbe  ohliofei  of  Oie  roris  flowtn;  bnt  plaee 
•thewhele  int*  the  atill  aa  it  oeuaa  ftoM  the 
'*ganfeas. 

"Tbe  beat  plan  appeantai'^'talHire  thM 

^MOKiaed,  as  ^  thiameaaatltt '-^ 

.■hepnefrred  a  ~ 
:by.{heaeMB»L-  . 
•Betirejfoae'VAfeM: 
-hattfaa  M»ne}[    ' 
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«ho«ild  always'  be  tw 
thmitand,  rois*waler  way  be  pat  to«lfe« 
sixtem  or  twenty  bottles  eoning  ant  ;  tho4 
towing  day  Iheee  twenty  boUles  are  ^aeed  « 
eight  theueaad  More  raaes.  and  about  eighh 
bottles  of  rose-wstcr  are  diatiOed.  This  ra 
be  cMsidend  the  best  to  be  aeel  witib  1 
■ttar  is  so  nach  lighter  (hm  tbe  luel  wit 
that  previous  to  ase  it  is  better  to  expose  I 
mae-water-  to  tbe  sua  far  a  Aiw  days,  to  A 
of  its  betag  well  mbed«  and  raso-waler  t) 
has  been  kept  six  months  Is  atw^s  bottsrtl 
that  wliieh  has  recently  beea  made. 

'•  At  the  ooBMnaeMeBt  of  tha  roae  SSM 
people  fnm  all  trnta  «oim  to  nake  tbcir  f 
ehasea,  and  very  lai^  qnantiliee  are  prepii 
and  Kdd.  Th«e  we  nho«t  thirty'«it  plasi* 
the  dty  ef  Ghaceepere  where  aos«-water  is  H 
tilled.  Theee  peopfe  ganenlly  pnt  a  h^ 
qaanti^  of  wmdal  oil  into  thereraiser.theY 
ia  aftenratda  earaflslly  rwaored  and  eeM-l 
aandal  attar,  and  the  water  pat  into  <ai4l| 
Bad  dispoaed  of  as  Tsae-watev.  At  the  tM 
sale  a  few  diopa  of  aandal  oil  on  plaoed  os^ 
neck  of  tbe  omoy  to  give  it  a  fresh  eeanti'H 
to  many  of  tbe  naiisee  It  appeaia  peifaallydl 
vatofial  wfa«ther4he  scent  anaas  HWy  Amm 
saadal  efl  at  tram  the  rmee ;  iar:ge  V^Q 
of  aaadal  oil-  ase  ^erery  yearfaioagltt  apW 
the  sooth  and  ext»nded  ia  this  way.     ^'    M 

"Tbe  chief  tiaa  the  aatiiee  appear  fan^ 
ot  tkia  mae-waler,  ar  the  sandal  Bttatf.Bs1| 
team  it,  is  at  tbs  period  of  their  festfeitW 
weddiagB.  It-is  thaa  dishribntad  lat^^  toll 
gneata  as  thay  uviso,  and  a^iiwhled  la  pNl 
Btea  ia  tbe  atnitwehta.  A  lalga  (jaaiMHfi 
raao-water  '  is  aoU  nt  Benaaei^  and  mMfy* 
the  mtive  Bqaba'  sand  «ver  tio  ehaaaapBH^ 
it* pusehasej  Moat  of  the  roa^water  »|ri 
as  dieldlsd  ie  taken  away,  and  afler  sixmaiil 
frtnn  the  tennitmljon'  of  te  maDafaeliiretM 
««.miiinore!thanfa0  mr  five  plaaet  aihMl 
is  to  be  kA  with.  -^^ 

"I  shodd  cssiridsf  thai  ^  sahni  ^i 
roaaa  eaU   (far  the  mantfaati        '  ~ 
laay  be  ettiaHted  at  l»,00an 
from  iMs  ta  3»,00(V  and  fiMki  tj 
asked    for  the  jnaa-malw  and  f 
solil,  T  tiaahl;  eoasider  these  is  a   | 
4P,PQ0TBpses.     The  nalisas  aae  very  lb 
tieing  the  HlecwatarMmedicvaj  orai 
efe'  lot  otiwr  miitBree,  aod  -they  -c 
good  d«al  0/  the  petals  fot  the.w 
roses,   or  Gooleand,  sslhey  call  it. 

Thaie  are   tenosl  wdier  kinds  af  m 
ails  paodaoed  kmtt  tin  ^Mag  « 
.in  tat  this  itistnei;     BaH^i  ' 


ABT3,  HAMUFAOTTXIS  AND  TBADHL 

Mqr  Mkar  iat5iaUii>g  Rwd.  TImm  neiald 
about  the  (wne  thickDcaa  •*  the  floven,  enr 
*ftick  a  Moond  Ujrcr  of  lowen  like  Ike  fast  ii 
placed.  Theaeed  u  wetted  with  water,  aad 
Jha  vholo  BHa  eoreicd  wilk  ■  ibeet  held 
liowa  at  the  end  and  aides  by  ireif^hts,  Mad 
lAawKito  iiiMaia  for  eighteen  hoMs  m  this 
fom  :  it  ia  aun  fit  foe  tbe  mill,  nnleM  tUe 
fKitmt  is  dcafred  to  be  tery  atroeg,  wken  tbe 
bded  flowers  era  remored  aari  freafa  oaea  put 
■  HMarplMB.  llu  seed  thus  iupie^aalad  an 
rnMBd  ID  the  naui  wkj  ia  the  nBl,  aad  the 
ail  expneeed  haTiDg  the  aont  of  tlie  Saver. 
At  QhaMepore,  the  jawtint  a«d  bala  are  ctief- 
IjcBployod  :  the  Ml  la  kapt  iadnUwra.  and 
aaU  far  »boiU  Ra.  »  a  aaer.  Oe  wweat  *' 
iMmA  the  fiacat  pcrfuso*.  He  [VMaea  I 
dMfTJbed  ia  the  viae  aa  tfat  {MUaued  at  B 
kmj.  im  Europe,  a  lud  oil,  oauallf  .that  of 
tfce  beaa  or  noiunga  iMt,  ia  eeafdojed.  Gotlw 
iaaeakad  ia  thieawd  kid  OMritycnofitowara, 
lia  ad  bong  aqaaeaad  out  a»  mmw  ae  iBi|: 
■dad  with  parfaaK.— JfeaOV  faariay  Timut, 
»tk  Jiafilir  to  »4A  J»e  1860. 

othtt  Bita  and  manuhiAum  of 


Aaia,  May  he  i 
laaqaar  walk  of  Banaah,  Ohina  aad  Ja|Ma  ; 
ihaiaofy  wwk  of  Chiaa:  the  naurfale  work  of 
Baiweh ;  the  gohl  and  aihrei  work  of  Triobino- 
palj  aad  Cattacfc  s  the  bora-Work  of  Viaagap*- 
laa,  tha  aaadal-weod  work  at  Oanara;  tbelae 
■ark  at  ILammatAt  the  tntaaagaa-  woik  <d 
Bodar,  the  wood  work  <rf  Aiiietil  aad  Hydera- 
M  IB  Siad ;  the  abawl  aad.  wMllen  woNk  of 
Ifee  N.  W.  of  India  and  tha  miutiB*  of  Daooa. 
.  ne  prinaipal  sf  tbe  arte  and  auaia/aetures 
sf  the  ChineM,  have  been  noliasd  ia  the  Qyolor 
|«ttori»dia,froBtbewr{tlngsi>ftbe  HnsDi- 
ahle  llr.  HorriaoD,  BaTersad  Ur.  WiUiatna, 
Jh,  Vottnae  aad  K(  Joka  JOaviea.  Tbe 
hat  aaiaod  aathor  ia  of  opiaioa  that  the  art 
«r  priatiiv,  tbe  «onp(Milwa-«(  gMpowder.  wd 
lib  Bagaelie  cotapaas,  wbicfa  be  aajs  an  joetly 
Maridarad  ia  Karape  ai  tfalee  of  the  nnat  im- 


ABU   KAliLA  KACHORAK. 

rtTolt  ia  ladik,  of  1857,  tbevBaufacture  of 
arms  bai  been  generally  diiMou raged,  and  Koft- 
geri  work  ia,  aoBae%aeDtl]t„now  ohisflj  applied 
to  oniaBKDliDg  a  vaiiely  of  bnoy  articles,  such 
aajeweU,  cstketi,  pen  and  card  tnys,  papef 
weights,  paper  knivcB,  iuhslsnda,  fce.  Ibe  prcK 
cess  is  eseetty  tbe  akme  as  that  panned  i» 
Europe,  »ia6  the  woriinan  aao  eopj  nay  par- 
tienhr  pettoin  required.  Tbe  wwk  ia  of  high- 
finisb,  and  remsiksbLe  for  its-elnapnesa. 

Eoftgari  it  ci)iefly  carried  on  in  Goojeerst 
and  Kotli,  in  tbe  Sealkote  district. 

Several  admirable  specimens  of  inlaid  mrtaf 
work  by  the  native  aitisans  ofBhocj  were  like- 
wise fouud  in  tbe  ooUectlon  of  arms  conlri- 
buted  by  H.  H.  tbe  Beo  of  Kutch. 

The  trsdesmen  and  srtizans  of  India  are 
mostly  all  assodaiad  in  olisses  or  sects,  oc 
casies,  who  do  Mt  intermarry  ead  seLdoin  esfc 
with  others.  Amaagst  these,  .may  be  nemoA 
the  Bm^ata,  DV  wandering  grain  merohant » 
the  Bbatlbsri  o*  ood(  .-  ahicditi  or  sosrengcr  s 
tbe  dhor  or  cutrier  aad  leather  worher  ;  dkaii^ 
gar  VI  shepherd  ;  eikel  vsdu  or  hssket  Baker  » 
gaoH  or  ddiy  man  ;  kalaigar  or.lineer  :  kasaaV 
or  bnsier  ;  khsnjar  at  pOiilbymsn^  Ihdaf  or; 
cotlou  seller  >  larfcasasi  or  beef*«BjeBmBn  :  I«l- 
b^  or  sosaaagsts :  Lahsr  .or  blackaasith  f 
Mookre  mealmsn  ;  Muchi,  leather  worker  ;  Ban- 
grei  or  djer  ;  Saikalgsr  or  Culler  :  aud  Bonsf 
or  goldsmith.  There  are  many  WBiiderin|^ 
tradesmen  tiibes,  mostly  predsttTry,— Proc««(J 
iagt  of  Bombay  Committee  fi/r  Oreai  Xxkifnlioif 
)/1861.  SfoMthly  Somioy  Timet,  I5li  Na-i 
v«t4er  1850  to  37« /aee  1851.  SdMurgli 
kevUKfoT  Jmly  1867,  Dr.  WaUon  and  Tag/or- 
qwUi  in  s.iM«.  ISairai  BxUbition,  Jmriet'  Re^ 
porlt.  Bee  Annoni*  Boats ;  Dyes  ;  nsheiies  ; 
Cloths  :  Spinning  :  Weaving: 

ARUB  KHAN,  a  town  in  India  in  Long' 
l*'10'E.aadLaLaa''a'If. 

ABU  CUANGALI  ?  taesMS^t.  Tai,.  An- 
dtopegoa  montaaos,  JLi.S67-     A  doubtful 


■iaaa^ bad  their faatwigiaiaCbiaa,  UetelU 
■sabot  that  their  priatiag  ia  by  a  sjatos  o/ 
tfaaalf F^  (be  typee  baiog  Bada  fraBthe pear 
Ina  wMd,  aalkd  bjr  tha»,^-»«. ,  Thdv paper 
j^Bade,frpB  wraae  .paps,  raga  ol  silk  aad 
"aattoa,  riee-straw,  tbe  liber  of  a  speoies  of 
■otHSa  but  pnaopalKpof  bambao. 

XoAnari  work,  oi  steel  inlsSd  with  gold,)iaB 
la  forBer  days,  beeo  canied  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  variona  parts  of  India.  It  was 
MM^  oaad  for  decoraiiiq;  ftmiour;  and 
%mm%  Ike  eolleetiona  at  tbe  Exhibition,  were 
MtB  wry  fine  apedmens  gf  gnns,  coals  of, 
InB,  WBBta,  aaronit,  and  sword  handles,  to  Buaning  "  aii  eyes"  ^naifrandkika  "  sis 
dAisk tkn  proeeaa  of  koftgsri  bad  been  anccess*  jointed,"  are  alto  given  as  Syns.  of  lf«tla  *li- 
tt^  ifplieil  'Tkaaa  a|iiiaaiiaii.  bowevtt,  are  mm  or  0.  taetim  and  aeen  to  be  aiemly  Sana. 
IpUhfMWfcT-hirnrfth-ntTTiTnf  il-y  ffnr  tba  Fonna  of  tbe  same  Woid,  ^qUi.  pr»b«Ub:.ie(cf3 

■  ea     ' 


ABUDONDA-  aa^^oX-^taG^otf.y  Tbl. 
Ciipptris  borrida,  Z. 

ABUDU.  cMufc.f^-ai;SA  Tkl.  But* 
igusiifolia.  Pen.  R.  ii.  374. 

A&UGAU-flLLU.  jf03di-iSi»j0.  Tak.' 
Cynodon  dactylon.     Pnaa. 

AfiUaO.    Tcrdigria.    Bee  Copper. 

AKUQUH.  JUhtih.   SSnt^/io.    Agroitut 

leuie.- 

ABU  |£ANLA  KACHORAH.  «»)faf«i 
S^Sa,     Tel.  Curcuma  am ada,  li-  Arti  ianla 


AlfUU    ODORUM. 
lihf;  more  cometly  to  G.  Zgdwia  oe- "  lomg 

AUU  KANUCULl  KRANUQA.  «arn> 
t^LT'abX'.  S;iccharuiii  officiiiarum,  For  ? 
'  ARUKZre,  SD  Afglitn  trib«  of  the  Khybec 
|MB8^  kerdanua,  vbo  {mm  th|B  wiuter  iii  tlie 
lowor  Isvela  of  tbe  Kli^at.  umI  ^be  Tiri  hilU 
Mild  ill  maiiii«E  .-dcire  tItBu  flodu  anil  htsrda  to 
the  moiuttaia  lop*. 

AKUL[.  Hind.  Eoiblica  officiiielia,  Gsrt. 

ARUU,  s  genua  of  pUtita  of  tbe  ualaral 
order  ATBcete,  of  which  Boibur^b  enumerates 
U  specieB  ;  vViKhtj  ID  ;  nnd  Voi^t,  8.  Many 
species  of  Arum  are  cdibte  on  bein);  cooked 
■lid  some  of  tnein  greatly  prized.  Thnse  ena- 
ineraied  by  tbe  three  Butlioiities'Me  Arum. 


bnlbiArLni.. 

K.  K. 

IjMluni             ...R.V 

mafKeriliferuiaR.W.V 

oolooii 

...M.  W. 

...E.  W. 

cuiratuB 

,.B.W.V. 

odocum            ...K.W 

nwpidatiuB 

..tt.W¥. 

OEiune           ...R.W 

...ILW. 

npi/qroe          ...B.Y 

llxdUranu 

...  K.W. 

■«.ili«»u»...t.W.V. 

.-It  W. 

aylniicniii      ...B.  W. 

gnoile 

_B.W.V. 

trilobaUmi       ...E.W. 

Uicu 

...H.W. 

mipnuB       ._K.W. 

But  only  curvatum,  cuapidatum,  gracile,  lyra- 
tum,  mHrK^ritii'eium,  moatatium,  rapiroimc  and 
Beuiliflorum  tre  uow  referred  to  thii  genus, 
other*  hBTing  beea  placed  wiih  ihe  genera 
amorphopballu^  colooiaia,  typhonium  which 
see.  A-  Ijrratuni,  Baxiiurgh,  the  Adiivi  or  wild 
Arum  of  tbe  Gircara,  noods  to  be  carefully 
drpaaed  to  leuove  its  huiiful  Dualities.  A. 
niontanum  Kuxburgli,  aUo  tbe  KuuiIh  rakaii 
of  tbe  Sircara,  i*  *a  puiaosou*  that  ita  root  u 
enipioyeil  to  poison  \igen.—Baib. 

ARUU  [^(iYFTIACUH.  Buhph.  Byo. 
of  Colobtai*  iiati<fioiM\a.-SciutL 

ABUUAN,  nti^ated  wbilo  and  black, 
ia  empioyed  for  canea,  haudle*,  aud  ipew:*, 
bo.,  8rfd>iavery  be»f. 

ARUM  CAMPANULATUM-  8yn.  of 
amorphophallua  carap.i>nulatua. 

AUUM  COLOCASIA     Byn.    of  Colooaaia 

Auk  INDiCUM,  Look.  Byn.  of  CWo- 
caaia  Indioa. —  Ro^i. 

ABUM  NYMPH^POLIUM.  Hoxb.  Syn. 
6f  Colorcaaia  117111  phsfolia- — Aoxi, 

AUUM  ODORUM,  {Koxb.)  tbe  Fiagnot 
U%m,  (Peing-na  ba-y^w,  Buim.^  ia  a  moat 
■iiiKular  plant.  It  baa  a  atein  one  or  two  feet 
bigh  and  six  inches  in  diameter  resembling  a 
km  pEtim,  with  gigantic  oabbaga  leavu  three 
or  four  feet  long  by  two  or  ibrec  wide.  Tha 
Sowers  are  *«id'  to  be  ftagrant.  The  natives 
cnltiiate  it,  sol  for  food,  like  Uw  other  spocies  { 


AstnrDa 

of  aruB,  bat,  as  ih^j'Maf,  far  taedieiBe.  M»wam 
4ft4.  Roxi.  a.  49».. 

AKUH  OKIXBNSB.  Jteai,  Syn.  of  Ty^ 
phoninia  OriMnse.'~&i«M. 

ABUH  BAPiFORMB,  {Bagb.)  gnnr*  ia 
India. 

AVUH  BUMPmi.  Oaiidl.  8y>^  <rf 
AmofphephaUns  eaH^MOTUatBa. 

AaUU  TKILOBAIVM.  Lova.  Syn.  oC 
TypbonJum  Orixenaa^— ,SMbU. 

AKUM  ZMLMilOUii.  Cohkbl.  Byat. 
of  AMarpbopballus  oampantibtat. 

ABUNA     Bmg.   Bubia  aaidifelim.     I.im». 

ABUNA,  in  tlK  SafaMin  ayatAB  of  tbe  Veda, 
i»  the  obaiioteer  of  tbe  sua,  .driving  bis  six 
horsed  eu— cerreaponding  with  the  Aurara  of 
the't^wka.  The  emUws  OFTabMkof  Vlshau  u 
&Mud*,  or  the  eagle,  rad  Uw  Sun-gMl  t>otk  af 
ths  B^yptiMU  and  biiMhisia  typiflnd  with  tktt 
bird'a  bead.  .tfnBMi(tbftda«u),  im,  biKia  vy 
thohffy,  the  aoa  of  Ka^pa  aed  Vaiata,  ■•  tha 
brother  a(  Garuda,  and  tb»  ebariotaer  kod'  baib 
binger  of  fcrya.  Be  ie,ttien)faai  deaodbe*  a*  (Am 
dswu,  ind  as  a  haariaome  youUi  witbwt  thig^ 
or  tega. — He  i*  henae  atyled  the  Aaiaatoeg 
ofVishou.  Uia  tvo  iobb,  jgtwapertaed  J^ylaya^ 
attoKpting^.iii  imitatioD  of  their  fatharto  tcm* 
tlie  ann,  tlas  wiaga  of  tbe  farmer  ware  buiM 
sad  be  fell,  to  the  eUih  :  of  tbia  tbe  Ot««ka 
aaay  have  made  theiE  hble  of  learua.  Amua^ 
iaiperfcDt  form  baa  bcHi  aupfoaed,  to^w  allaaMa 
ta  hia  partial  apyaarane^bi*.h«aA  Mid  bedy  aaa^ 
be  seea,  but  hi*,  toga  aic  yet  ia  tnvfaible  aaghi^ 
or  laet  in  Iha  blaae  ef  Suiya'a  brilliaaey.*— 
Uw,  p.  447.  Ottl.  JfyM.  Hind.  v.  37fc 
TotCt  TrmMU.  TmjfUr't  UmOmmt,  if.  3.  &. 
Sm  Oamda.    Surya  :  Vahan.  , 

ABUNDAWALL,  a  tow«  ia  India  i»  Lasm. 
82f  ia'E.a«dLat.  »8°2yN.  T 

ARUNDHATE,  tba  wife  ef-the  riaM  Va|L 
aiatba,  a  ntident  ef  awerga,  whom  tbe  d«vot«4 
suttee  vnaas  iimtke*,  befoM  Mouting  iIm^ 
pile. .  Sea  Sati. 

ARUNUINA,  Dr.  Hoc*»r  in  Us  H>inaUj«» 
travela  found  this  besutilWl  p»plegraaay-le«ve4 
orchid,  abuwiantly  ia  htwer  on  tba  hiU  %op^  afa^ 
the  freai  white  swaUaw4ai(ed  ntoth  {"-* — ^jx.  ' 
AiUu)  WM  estMnaely  eammm,  with  1-npiuJ 
trntterHiM,  and  other  iaseots.  It  is  perhaps  V 
baaibuaifotia.— foofar  Sim^  Jow^  Vol.  Ik 
p.  806.  , 

ABUNDINABIA  UllLlS,  BiKG.  Himi*/- 
ill  bamboo  _     ...  Kbo.  I  Nigala 
RiniSal HntD.  J 

This  is  found  in  tbe  Sutlej  valley  betfr^^  , 
BaiDpur  and  Sunfjoam.  at  an  elevation:  of  BqqS  I 
feet-  Uaed  for  wicker  work,  and  for  linioK  ^^  | 
^oof  of  hoaaes.  Shapherdi'  ninaa.  tia.trt.  tprf  j 
mats  are  mads  of  it.~CUg.  Pwb".  Jh^.  p\  ^fj^  '  | 

ABUNUO,  a  iteHM  of  the  Gr»iam»«  tm^^ 

1  apede^  of  »liidi  6ceu  mc  UiiKittmm  mt 

....  ,         ,  ^^ . 


PUWAJ^ 


ACTAKtrS. 

fciKidcfiDed.    or  thcsf-  tbere  are  in  Bui- 
■kiheipedei,  the  Pyoo,  tiif.  Im.  the  ?iiountr, 
fclm>M]  IkeA-loo  of  tbe  Burmese. 
liCKDOARBOB.  Linn.   Stn.   of  Bam- 

IKKDO  BAMBOS.     Likn.      Syn.     of 
IMm  imnitiuacea,  nI>o  of   BambusB  >pi- 
im  Lkn. 
iSCSDA  I^ABKA.    Botlb. 
Amiiilo  Boibnrghii  Eth. 
Trirhooii  kHrka,  Box. 
CaU  magrMtis  „    Ohbl. 


tfmn.  I  Sur  .. 


ignnin  Benftal  and  Bind.     Its  ciilmii 

l}wtt,>re  made  ioto  clinirB,  and  its  Aowki- 

bttlrD  to  form  the  fibres  catted  Moonynh. 

mide  into  atrin^  or  twine  (Uoon^iih 

ill)  ropes  (MoonyHh  jo  russa}- 

1*0  made  into  baskets,  and  tlie 

liwT-niata  of  Calcutta   are    mado  of 

«plit  oprn,  ships  ^enerHllv  use  them 

(.  Bcxb.  i.  34T.-  ItoyU  m.  P.fase 

■Mii-ftf.  Kingdom,  821. 

IWSDOBOXBUBGHII.    Kth.  Sjn.  of 

HUuai  karliR. 

i«Sl10.AlIGAMI,   a    Tibeto— Barman 

Ik  in  intrnded  on  the  Bodo  and  Uikir 

-.-V  ii  Aisam.     S«9e  AaeamL    India  342, 

UTNTUTA,  the  inBi)i»ate<I  juice  of  a 
Jjl^Mflut,  euppoi'cd  to  be  a  ipeoiea  of 
«fcaa.  It'  ia  eold  at  a  high  price  and  is 
Haiil  after  b;  the  people  irf  the  Haaa- 
^kCntral  Asia,  heinK  of  high  repute  in 
^MTi  of  tbc  t;e.  It  is  sold  in  amall  pieeea 
■'^WwB  colour,  Iwt  ia  indiacrimiDalely 
IfWimI  iniBt  uften  act  injuriously.- — iia*- 

fltJitnif,  Vot.  a.  p.  $39. 

WKBPOUB,   a  town  in  India,  in  Long. 
H**i'E.ai.d  Let.  84"  +0'  N. 

ttUS.  Bi).s.  Bc^aam  verbascifolinm. 
^;IARU!i,  alao    AStiANUA,  alao  ANIS. 
■B.  Adiutoda  Taaiea. 

UlSBKABA,  Sans,  Semecarpas  anacar- 

iKUVAB,  a  sect  or  claw  or  diviaion  af  the 

"^  rice  of  the    Neilgberrj    billa.    See 

>^s,  Konmbnr,  Nrilgheiriea. 

ABDZ;^).  Ajua  Pn.peily  Arai,  Rice. 
tiBVAD.  Tbe  ialand  of  Euad,  about  a 
P*  '««  Ike  ahore,  is  anpposcd  to  be  tlie 
gK  irpti,  or  Arphad  of  Scripture,  tlie 
fywot  Ibe  Grieka  and  Itomaiis,  ou«  a 
J*** MiitioiB  republic-  Molti^tou'i   2'ra- 

AIWL  ^jj  (  HiKD.  Aram  ooloeaaw. 
ABVaSUS,  The  neHieat   approximation  to 


ValeriflnUR,  anpposcd  tobcihe  emperor  Valerian 
(Valcrianus)  ^rw7B»*{  ,j-i  I  ^^  I )  and  A  Hanin 
^- J  l^  .  1  .  That  Ibeaeuames  indicate  Valerian 
appenrs  from  Tabria  description  of  the  person 
who  bore  them  ;  for  he  was  one  of  tbe  Roman 
sovereign.{«)Vji^l  jy  4^)«hoh8vJng  been 
conquered  by  Shapiir  in  a  fort  near  Anlioch. 
was  led  into  Susiana  j  where  the  Persian 
monarch  andertakiufc  eonie  extensife  stnicturea 
(at  SiutiUr),  obliged  his  captive  to  assist  in 
the  work,  by  procuring  expfrirnced  anista 
from  Kome  nr  Gri-eoe,  and  be  proniited  that 
a,_i,j  liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  ibia  co-oprrnlion. 
The  task  was  performed,  and  Shspur  obaervexl 
his  promise  ;  but  firtt  cut  off  the  Bomnn  cl<i.-f- 
;  tain's  nose,  to  brand  him  with  an  indelible 
j  mark  of  captivity.  OHteley't  TraveU,  Vol.  1. 
'  p.  287. 

A  BY  A.  See  Aria. 

ARYA  in  Ceylon  buddhism  the  rahalship,  the 
last  of  the  four  piths  leading  to  nirwana.— 
Hgder't  Eatttrti  Uonarchim,  p.  453. 

ABTA  BHATTA,  •  celebrated  hindn  as- 
tronomer who  flourished  in  tbe4*33d  year  of  the 
Call  yug,  answering  to  A.  D.  139S.  He  left 
sever«l  Mathematical  tracts,  some  pnrlknlarly 
relating  to  the  properties  of  tbe  oirole.—  Cv 
tain  Edward  Varrem'i  Kala  Sanhita. 

ARYA  SIDDHANTA.  A  treatise  on  aslro- 
nomv,  composed  by  Arya  bbatta,  of  which  there 
is  a 'spurious  one.  There  is  some  variation  m 
the  copiea  of  thia  work  preserved  in  Bengal  flTitl 
in  the  Camatir,  the  former  making  the  Sclar 
year  S6&d.  3lp.  17c  6',  tbe  latier  365-1  l^. 
8lv  Ip,  •  and  the  Lunar  Synodicul  month, 
the  former  29d.  31-  50v.  t^p.  7s.  84,  &C.,  and 
tbelalter  SBd.  31g.  50v.  5p.  4ns.  21.  Sic-Coj.- 
Ui»  Xdmtrd  Ifarren's  Kala  Sanhita. 


ARZAL,  Hind.  Low  ;  any  kferior  ot'Ject  • 
also  Bpi.liedto  hambU  peopU. 

ARZAN.  P«»a.  «jjjl  Panieum  pilosom. 
K illet.  Betaria  lulloa.— Aorfi.  also  cheap. 

ABZENIE,  in  Ut.  2*"  48'  N-  Long.  52= 
iS'tC^an  island  Ij  mite  long  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Peisian  gulf.— iTorjft. 

ASZO-BISHO  ISLANDS,  OR  BONEN  SI- 
MA  several  groups  in  the  ArohipelaKO,  ei- 
te-ulingfromL.  27=  44i'  N.  tc  26=  30'  N. 
..d  to  the  most  northeily  of  wh.eh  bfls  been 
gi*ei>  the  name  trf  Patrj  Group.— /io"6. 

ASA  UiNi).  Hope.  The  hindii  goddess  of 
hone,  Asa,  PL  A  en,  Sansc  according  to  Buu- 
sen  meai.s  "  exislei.l,"  '-hvn'R  <>"".  ""  °P- 
pwilioB  to  Wfl.ia  divinities  of  the  air. 

A8AF.    *-**Ta»ab.   Capparia  spinoaa. 
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ASAFCETIDA 

ASAFffiTIDA. 

Biitith      ... 

A».   Angn          ;.. 

MiJAT, 

Hing 

BlNQ. 

Hingu 

DuivXdiw^k 

Bura.. 
Dui. 

AT««.h  ■" 

Fbbb. 

Asftfcetidn    ... 

Enq. 

HiDg^Hineu 

SANi. 

A»«f(etW»... 

Fb 

A*t^» 

&P. 

TeufBlBjrecb 

Oek. 

PeraDgayun 

Tak. 

HW 

Hind. 

Inguva 

Tbl. 

LiT. 

This  gum  rnio  is  tlie  product  or  the  Feruln 
uaf<etiil)i,  i>  synonim  of  tbe  Narthex  Hsarcetiils, 
ami  hns  perhnpa  also  the  produce  of  other  uni- 
belliferous  pUiita  niied  with  it.  Dr.  Ule^horn 
it-lls  us  that  an  uiDbellireroui  plnnt,  yielding 
Aiafceliiia  f^ows  noi^h  or  Kilar.  The  plant  is 
nil  annu«I,  and  aitains  a  lieiglit  of  S  or  10  feet. 
It  groiTS  in  Periia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herat,  on  the  Hindu  Kush  at  an  eleyBtion  of 
8,000  feet ;  it  ia  found  f;rowing  in  the  Uandan- 
Sliakoh  pass  and  in  Pauji,  in  the  vitlley  high  up 
on  the  Sutlq  river,  and  in  the  moKotaina  of 
I)ariBlan  and  BelucUiatan.  Sir  A.  Bnmes  be- 
lieved this  ^lant  to  be  the  Silphium  of  Ali-x- 
iindec'a  tiistoriana.  Moorcroft  tells'  ns  tbnt 
the  chief  aiticle  of  the  comraerce  of 
Sykan  beyond  fiamian  is  asaftEtida,  of 
whieh  about  two  buudred  maunda  are  gather- 
ed annnally  from  plants  that  grow  nild 
npon-Lhe  mountaiaa.  In  the  sprinfc,  the  earth 
is  partly  retnoved  from  ahuut  the  root,  and  the 
stem  and  leaves  cut  off  (Jose  to  the  ground  ;  a 
juice  eiudei  from  the  surface,  which,  when 
dried,  is  scooped  off ;  a  slice  is  then  cut  from 
the  root,  and  the  juice  exudes  a^in  from  the 
.  fresh  surfuce ;  tliia  is  repented  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time.  A  root  of  a  good  size  yields  nboiit 
half  a  pound  of  the  drii;d  juice,  1  he  asafot- 
;.tida  bronubt  to  India  is  obtnined  from  Bo- 
.  khiira.  The  gum  has  so  very  fetid  an  odmir  ns 
lo  have  obtained  the  name  of  devils'  dung.  It 
IS  obtnined  by  slicing  the  roots  and  a  white 
:  milky  juioe  exudes,  then  turns  yellow  and  har- 
dens iu  which  state  it  is  put  into  hair  bags  and 
exported,  and  it  is  met  with  in  commerce  in 
shapeless  maates  of  a  vsxy  consisleiice  with 
small  trauaparent  brittle  and  white  tears. 
The  frnoture  is  vitreous,  at  first  whitcy  and 
passing  to  red  by  contact  with  the  air,  a  pro- 
perty which  distioKuishes  it  from  all  other 
gum-resin«.  Auotber  and  much  more  vaunble 
kind  of  Aaafcetida  ia  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
bHzars  and  druggists'  shops.  It  is  in  tears,  or 
semi-transparent  whitish  granulationa,  free  from 
impuritiea,  and  of  most  powerful  odaor;  this 
kiud  is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  much 
'  vnlueil  by  European  dn^^igists.  In  India  it  is 
bill  rarely  met  with,  and  readily  meets  purchaa- 
.f.tt  at  n  high  price.  About  lUO  tons  are  an- 
nually irnported  into  England  valued  at  £1  to 
£4  the  cwt.,  but  it  is  nearly  all  re-exported  be- 
ing little  used  but  in  veterinary  practice.  It 
comes  lo  India  by   the   Persian    Gulf,  and  ia 


A3AIUEUCCA. 

largely  used  by  all  ^  bindu  people  as  a  o 
diment,  and  in  medicine.  It  is  used  parti 
Iiirly  by  the  brabmiug  who  from  living  eat 
ly  on  vegetable  food  and  miU,  require  m 
powerful  corrector  of  Bcacency,  and  I 
nothing  that  nnswers  (lie  purpose  so  well 
this  which  is  bi-sides  Ciirdiacand  antisi>a£tnoi 
and  ao  stronjily  are  they  impressed  wiiU  an  i 
ofitsviituea  that  they  think  they  would 
without  it.— (Aintliei'Mal.  Med.  page  2(tl 

For  medical  uses,  AsafcBtida  is  a  powerft 
carminative  and  itimulaiit  tonic,  devoid  of  ai 
and  irritating  properties.  It  produces  a  sec 
lion  of  hest,  and  increased  secretion  in 
aliraentarv  canal,  with  eructation;  head-a< 
and  giddine!B  are  often  exprrieticed,  and 
urinnry  ai^d  genitid  orgnns  Sfem  to  be  sometil 
mslerially  excited.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  b 
terin,  bypocbondriasis,  flatul<'nt  colic  procer^ 
from  dyspepsia,  in  chronio  c.-itnrrb  and  in  B^ 
modic  asthma  not  connerted  with  disease  of 
heart  or  lungs.  In  worm  aff' rlinns  too  il 
often  employed  with  benefit. —  O'Sh.  p.  8l 
Dr.  m»<m.  Peole'i  SlatiiUo.  Hog'i  f 
Ki«p.  p.  387.  iJr.  Fauliner.  HoorcrofU  iii 
395.  Cal.  Cat.  Ex.  18^2.  AiatHe'M  3fat.M 
p.  2B7.     &«  Ferula  also  Narihex- 

.ASALOO.  A  small  plant  cultivated  ats 
Ajmeer,  the  seeds  arc  heating,  mid  promoia^ 
aecietions,  they  are  also  tukm  in  milk 
atrenglheit'tlte  bodt ;  much  used  in  mcMJIlt 
camels  ;  to  the  taste  tliey  are  bitter  and  boC 
/rtJt-e  Cea.  Med.  Top.  p.  \Hi 

ASAM  KA  PHAL,  DtK.  Var.  ofMsnggi 

ABAN.  Sans.  Termiiialia  alata.  aba 
tomen'oaa. 

ASAN,  OH  ASAKA.  Mab.  Briedi 
spinosa. 

aSAN.  Tens.  One  of  the  .solar  monj 
See  Faali. 

A8ANAPELA  MAHAM.     T..if.     Ji4 

ueufT  utjrui  Anjeli  wood  tree,  Artocarpua.l 

A3AEABAC0A.  AiAitcirGoRoraDH.  U 

Asuum      Aa.   TuAir       Bt 

Asanbscea       ...        Eim>   Tuggnr      i 

F^kl  foot         ...  H      Tucki 

Cubarot 

Hoselkrant      ...        On. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  Eurcpexn  pi 
are  met.  with  in  all  the  bacars  of  India,  but  1 
Boyte  slaUs  that  much  of  it  is  apurious,  tb 
of  a  hill  plant  liaroed  'lugger  being  often  a; 
stifuted;  40  to  60 gmiM  infused  in  eight  onf 
of  water  pot  as  an  emetic,  in  large  dosea 
oatharlio  and  the  powder  of  the  leaves  csf 
violent  aneeziiig.  Until  the  introductiOB. 
ipecacuanha  into  Europe,  the  Asarum  waa  ^ 
for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Soutki 
American  dnrg  ia  now  employed  and  eti 
virtues  are   aitiibuted  to  iL— O'lSitwyiM 


.    U|»i 

Mutncunjayvi  ., 
.   Chsppm  WUkn  .. 


Bng.  Dap.  p.  669,     Hog,  Ytg.  Kwffd.  Sird- 
wtd't  Bomiay  Prodvelt- 

A3ANTASATTA,  in  Singbalesa  burldliiam, 
BvaoooKioDS  Btate  of  b'-inK,  ^d^.-^Hydtr't 
biltn  MomacAUm,  f.  Hi- 

^AR-I-SHARIP.  (tJjyt^U'T)  Aeab. 
HixD.  PxRS.  Amonj^L  lanlioniedant,  relics  ol 
ikirpMphet,  such  Bsihehairof  Ilia  beard,  ke. 

*8AR[  POOLI  MAIIAM.  Tax.  Stilago 
imAn. 

A8BSST03.  Arainnthus.  Sang-i-Pninb*. 
Fill.  The  long  aixl  «llc}r  fibreEi  of  AmiBn- 
iLu  )ii»  been  cmploved  in  Ihe  niHnufacture 
«fi  Ire  proof  ololb  >tiid  as  limp-ivicka.  It 
iiCiuJia  Jellatsbid,  and  the  Pcraifia  nnme 
Boui  eoltnn  atone.  Common  Asbeslos 
ToimI  ia  terenit  pans  of  [ndia,  and  laively  _._ 
Uen  and  Myaore,  and  indurated  asbtiatoa 
ibuadaQilj. 

AEA-PU&XA,  the  binda  deit.v  Hope. 
A3A&H,  the  ihird  hindu  aotar  niontb. 
A8ARUMiSUR0P(ELf.Vl.  lign. 


A3\100N,  Arab.     Aiarabnma. 
ASAVt,  a  town  in  India,   iu  Ijong.  7S*»  50' 
E.uilLi.t.  26°  H'  N. 

ASAWAL   or    AHMADABAD,    it    on  tbs 
kit  bank  of  the  Sabarmali. 
^      ASUALOS,  ihe  modern  Aakulan,  anciently 
:    inritimetown  of  the  Phcenicians  now  a  mass 

ASCARIDA  INDICA.  Gisa.  Syn.  of 
Twwiiiantbeliniotica.    ffillit. 

ASCESLNES,  one  of  the  rivera  of  the  P«i- 
PK»  known  to  the  Greeka,  now  called  the 
Cbtnab.  It  joins  tlie  Indue.  See  Kabul  ; 
I«iu) :  PaLJab. 

ASCSriC3,  Aoiongat  the  hinda  devotees 
*'  KTenl  Hcts,  but  the  more  common  are 
Jj*  fiwji  or  Saniasi,  who  live  iu  monnsteriee : 
ikfPiiiiciaram  who  li'e  in  the  tem[)le8  as  the 
9iijm  or  Torshippini  official,  who  also  abstain 
Ina  «oiiicn.  Amongst  the  bu.ldhista,  all  the 
iwnr  men  and  all  the  Poungyea  livo  in  mo- 
■^tnts,  Amongst  the  3ni\i9,  a  sect  with  a 
kntura  of  hinduiam  and  buddhism,  all  their 
Itacber*  are  ascetics.  Amongst  the  mahonie- 
^.  ihtre  it  little  asceticism,  tha  Kalendar 
""si(der»is)  alone  practicing  celebacy. 

feme  of  the  hindu  ascetics  used  to  carry 
,Baf»i«Hcism  to  the  eitremes  of  bodily  pti- 
JwBent  and  torture,  siltinff  for  jeara  oVer  a 
^w  6re.  or  with  eyes  open  looking  at  the  sun 
i^^"^  to  summer  lie*ta  and  winter  oolda, 
gWd  and  maiming  their  persona  by  snspend- 
tJa**^  wdgbta  ;  hoMiift;  their  hands  closed 
TWtbeiULilswould  grow  through  ;  holding 
tn»  upright  till  the  jmi'ta  became  fixed, 
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or  lying  on  beds  with  iron  spikes,  or  vitK 
iron  colbiTS  so  placed  on  their  neck  as  to  pre- 
vent repose — or  making  vows  that  tliey  will  not 
tflke  real  till  they  have  RCeomplisbed  some  act. 
Ail  budtlhist  monks  of  Burmah  and  uany 
hindu  devotees,  to  obtain  their  daily  food, 
perambulate  the  streets,  walking  rapidly,  soli- 
citing from  DO  one.  Of  the  ^ntdiomedBiis  one 
sect  in  the  Dekhan,  vQluntarily  bei^ome  eu- 
nuchs buU  dress  like  women,  visiting  th« 
houses  of  mahomedHiia  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
or  (lauybter,  and  exaclinff  a  money  dole,  up  to 
five  ruprea.  Under  Britiah  swny,  a^  tlieae  claast 
es  are  fast  disappearing  not  being  esteemed  : 
few  ^uropenuB  and  few  natives  even  have  seen 
Iha  mure  pretensious  of  them,  yet,  recently, 
we  law  in  the  Elephant  buddhlst  cave  of  KI- 
lura,  a  hindu  Biratii,  lilting  naked,  smeared 
with  aaliaa  (viiiudhi)  who  had  Ibeu  so  eat  for 
five  years :  and  we  have  known  one  instance  of 
an  upright  youn^  hiudu  ia  good  employ  anil 
with  hir  proapeots  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  to  lend  en  ascetic  monastic  life  Suti 
man  the  Arab  traveller,  writing  A.  J>.  851, 
meutinna  that  some  of  them  go  about  nuked, 
wander  In  forests  and  mountains,  live  solely 
on  herbs  and  fruits,  stand  naked  with  the  face 
turned  to  the  sun,  nith  only  a  panthers  skin  a^ 
a  coverinj;,  and  mentions  bnving  seen  a  man 
standing  so,  and  on  returning  siitcen  years 
afterwards  found  liira  still  in  the  same  pos- 
ture.—{£/fl<j/'i  fltaforjr  o/  India.)  Col.  Tod 
had  seen  one  of  these  objects,  self-condemn- 
ed never  to  lie  down  during  forty  yenrs, 
and  there  remained  but  three  to  complete  the 
teim.  He  had  travelled  much,  was  inlelli^ient 
and  learned,  but,  far  from  having  contracl'-d  the 
morosenesa  of  the  recluae,  there  waa  a  benig- 
nity of  mien,  and  a  suavity  nnd  simplicity  of 
manner  in  him,  quite  enchanting.  He  talked 
of  Ilia  penance  with  no  vain-glory,  and  of  ils 
approiiching  term  without  any  sensation.  Thi: 
restuig  posiiion  of  this  Druid  (vana-periat)  was 
by  meani  of  a  rope  suspended  from  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  in  tlie  meiiner  oF  a  swing,  having  u 
cross-bnr,  on  which  he  reclined.  The  first 
rs  of  ibis  penance,  he  said,  were  dreadfully 
painful ;  swollen  limba  affected  him  to  Ihjit 
'  _  ee,  that  he  expected  death  ;  but  thia  im- 
pression had  long  since  worn  off,  "  Even  in 
this,  there  is  much  vanity,"  and  it  would  be  a 
nice  point  to  determine  whether  the  homnj^e 
of  man  or  the  approbation  of  the  divinity, 
most  sustains  the  enerjiies  under  such  appal- 
ling discipline.-  (Tod'i  Rajaiikan.) 

£ven  yet,  the  bebtsta  of  such  ascetics  are  so 
condaiy  only  to  those  of  the  divinity,  whoso 
ns  they  are  deemed.  Like  the  Druids  of 
the  Cells,  the  Vana-perist  Jogi,  from  tbn 
gUdea  of  the  forrst  [vans)  or  recess  in  the 
locks  (gopha),  issue  their  oracles  to  those 
liom     chance    or  design     may  coaduct     to 
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their  aoltlary  dwellings.  It  is  nott  surprising 
tliat  the  mHiidnte  of  auch  beinjts  prove  com- 
pulsory on  the  anp'-rstitioua  Knjpoot :  we  do 
not  mean  those  squalid  ascetics,  who  wander 
about  Indi*,  and  are  olijects  diagiis'iiig  to  the 
eye;  but  the  ffename  Joffi,  he  who,  as  the 
term  imports,  mortities  the  flash,  lill  the  wanta 
of  bumxnit.Y  (ire  reitricted  merelj  to  what  luffi 
ces  to  unite  matter  with  spirit ;  who  hiis 
studied  and  compieheaded  the  myatio  work*, 
nnd  pored  over  the  sjitema  of  nhiloaophy, 
until  the  full  influence  of  nt'ia  (illusion)  has 
perhaps  unsettled  his  understand  in;; ,  or  whom 
the  rules  of  bis  sect  hare  oondemned  to  penanre 
and  solitude  ;  a  penance  so  severe,  that  we  re- 
main aatoniihed  at  the  perversity  of  reason 
which  can  submit  to  it.  To  these,  Die  Druids 
of  In>lin,  the  prince  and  the  ohiefiain  resort  for 
instruciion.  Bee  Aghora,  Anlhropopha)iit  Hu<l' 
dhisra  :  Dnrvesh  :  Fakir  :  Hinilu :  Jogi :  Mas- 
taui :  Sanyasi  :  Viragi. 

A.3CHARA,  Snnsc,  according  to  Menu,  tlw 
syllable  O'M.  All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 
oblationa  to  fire,Bnd  solemn  sacrifices,  be.,  pass 
away  ;  but  that  which  patseth  not  away,  is  the 
ayliiiljle  O'U,  hence  called  Aschara  since  it  ia 
the  symbol  of  Qod,  the  Lord  of  created  beinga. 
Se  Oavntri.  Hindu.  O'M. 

ASCfDlA.     See  TunicaU.     Ascidiadte. 

ASOlDIADj:,  a  family  of  the  class  Tuni- 
catti  or  Tunicaries,  of  the  Mollusca.  'Ihe 
Ascidiadffi,  dare  live  genera,  vii.  :  Molgula  ; 
Oynthia;  Pelontea;  Cbelyoama  and  Boltenia. 
See  Molluscs.    Tunicata. 

ASCLEPIACE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  seveml  genwa  and  species  occur 
Si.nth  eastern  Asia,  in  Arabia,  Chins,  Japan  eud 
221  ape<:ies  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Arcbipe- 
la(!;o ;  fifty  of  which  occur  in  the  Himalaya,  me 
Kbassya  hills  and  As^mn.  See  notices  under 
Dogbanes,  Fcrgularia  odoratissims,  Tweedia, 
CrjplosiegiH  graudiilora,  Cyneiichuro,  Mars 
dcnia  tenHciBsImn,  Stapelia  Buffonia.  Oyra- 
uema-laciiferum  :  Tylophora  asthmalica,  Secam- 
oue  cineticH,  Solenostemraa  ar|;el ;  Calotropii 
Kigantra ;  Hoya  ;  Heri^ularia  ;  Surcolobus ;  Hol- 
tutemiuit,  Homidesujus. 

ASCLEPIAS,  of  this  itenus  of  plants,  of  the 
natural  order  Aaclepiaceic,  though  Soxburgh 
(ii.  31-6(1]  enumerate!)  twenty-nine,  and  Wight, 
ill  his  IcouKS,  gives  figures  of  nineteen,  apecies, 
Asclepias  nciUa ;  annuleria  :  cordifolia  :  echi- 
■lata  :  berbacea,  laurifolia  ;  loTi);istigma :  mon- 
tana  :  ovalifolia,  pallida,  parasitica,  pendula  : 
pseudosarsa  :  racemosa  :  tenaoissima  :  tenuis' 
■ima,  tinctoria  :  lingeiis  :  and  volubilis, — most 
of  these  have  [low  been  classed  by  other  authors 
under  other  genera ;  as  in  the  following  ins- 
tances viz : 

Aaclepias  acida.  Roxb.  Sjn.  <f  Saroostem- 
ma  bi'evistigmB. —  Wight, 


Anclepiasannularia.  KoxbSyo.  of  Ilulaa* 

taraiiiu.  Itheedii,  Spr. 
AHcleptas  aphylla.    Roxb,  Syu.  of  Sarco»-' 

temnta  bruviatignia.  —  Wight. 
Aaelepias  axtbmatica.  K<>xb.  Syn.  of  TjIftH 

pliom  iuitbuiatica.-~  K'.  mtd  A, 
AHuIepia»  cun  voir  111  auea.  lierb.Syii.  Heyue. 

of  Huluat^mma  Hheedli,  8pr, 

Axclepias  echinata.  Koxb.  Syu.  ori'seDaiaj 

eitensa.—A.  Browa.  ^ 

Asclepias   gigantto.  Willd,  ijyu.  of   Calot- j 

ropis  gigautea  Brown,  also  of  C.pro«er«.  ' 

Asclepiaa  miorophylla.  Aoib.  Hyn.  of  ^va-  ' 

tatropis  microuhylla.—  W.  and  A. 
AsclcpiaH  poudula.  Uoib.    Syn.  of  Etoja- 

pendula. —  Wight  and  Aruott. 
Asclepiaa  psendoaaro.  Var.  latifnlia,  Rosb. 
SyiLof  Hemideemus  Iiidious. — U,  ffrnwa. 
Aacleiaas  pubesoens.  Wall.  Bjm.  of  fylo- 

phoraasthnMtica.— IT.  mvfi  A. 
Asclepias    rheediL    W.    and   A.  Sjd.     «I 

Hoya  [lundula. —  Wight  and  Aruoit. 
Asclepiaa  tenaoisaimii.  Koib.  Sju,  of  ]U!ar»> 

denia  tenaciasima.—  IT.  and  A. 
Aaelepias  tinctoria.  Koxb.  Syn,  of  Peata- 

trupis  niiKropbjlla.— IF.  itndA. 
Asclepiaa   tinotoria.    Boxb.   Syn.  of  Uaiv- 

deuia  tinot^oria.  —  A.  Broun. 
Aaclepias  tomeutoaa.  Herb.  Madi.  Syn.  6t 
Maradeoia  tensdasima.—  IT.  ai>d  A. 
Several  of  theao  are  mared    as  floirering 
plant!.    See  I'Slotropis ;  Hindoo :  UandeBu. 
ASCLEPIAS  VOLUBILIS.     linm. 

Palajkeeraf.      ...  Tan.  I  FaUy  koora Txb 

Nukchikn  ki  biji.  Dos.  ]  Aiai.  Mat.  Mtd.  p.  2fir  I 

ASCLEPIAS  VOMITOEIA  Koen. 
of  Tylophora  asthmatica.—^.  umd  A- 

ASCL£PIAS  CUBBASAYICA.    £mi« 
Indian  Boot.  |  Currassaviau  Uallow- 

Wild     Ipecacuanha,      I      wort. 
Bastard  „  |  Tellow  milk  weed. 

a  native  of  the  West  Indiei,  is  now  found  |«  \ 
mi'St  parts  of  Tropical  America  tind  Imiia  and' 
cultivated  io  China  as  a  fluwtring  plant  :  la  ■ 
pretty  little  annual,  with  a  amalL  saffron  Kott 
orange- coloured  Bowei,  and  is  quite  commoM 
in  the  Tenasaerim  Provinces.  The  root  w 
emetic,  and  is  so  used  by  thi<  negroes  uf  tiM.i 
Weat  Indies.  The  juice  is  made  iuto  a  ayrujft' 
and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. —  Wtliiatttit  Htdditi 
Kingdom  p.  288  Voigt  p.  539. 

ASEt^S.  Hind,  a  form  of  hiodu  benedie- 
tion  only  bestowed  by  women  and  prierts  :  il : 
ia  performed  by  cUsping  boih  hanila  over  ibtt: 
person's  head,  and  wariug  over  him  a  piece  of' 
silver  or  other  valuable  which  is  bestowed  ntj 
charity.  Tue  Tamil  people  similarly  yvare.«| 
fowl  or  aheepa  head  around  a  sick  iiunu 
This  is  a  very  ancient  ceremony,  and  ia  cailqj 
l^aekravalt.  CoL  Tod  frequently  had  a  loari 
aalier  filled  with  silvai  coin  waved  over  UM 
head,  which  waa  handed  for  diatributiqfV 
amongst  hia  atteodauta.  Il  ia  most  appropriajigij 
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bn  ihe  ladies  from  ^hoin  alto  be  bad  tbis 
■trfunned  by  tbeir  proxies,  the  fBmiljr  pneit  Or 
ta>le  tttendanta.  It  ie  also  a.  mabomeilnD 
lit.  TtxTt.  Sojaithan.  Pol.  t,  p.  618-  See 
Jibin  Lens 

iSELLlS.    Tl.e  Co.1.   See  Cod  Liver  0.1. 

mkLT.  Bgs.  A3FAL'L'0.    Sp.  Bitumeo. 

iSFlDAJ.   ABAB.^ttAA..|  White  Le»d. 

AS-GANDH.  SjtNB.  Dekh.  Ph^ulit  fletu- 
V,  Vtit :  F  KtniDirera. 

AStiHUK,  a  towD  in  the  Punjnb,  on  ibe 
lidiu,  •here  there  are  icobl  waibings. 


ASH  i&m. 


Fraiiiiua. 


ASHDOD,  the  modeni  Eiditd,  now  an  in- 
liftnificaat  village,  11  miles,  S.  W.  from 
iLkron. 

A8HBR,  (be  modtra  Accbo,  is  aituated  at 
the  uorlhem  corner  of  the  Ba^  of  Acre,  oppo- 
site Uoaat  Carirel' 

ASHES. 
Sambool 
Boodiila 
Kakh 

Wood 


SlNS. 


fllli HCB. 

Ofikia  genus,  there  are  two  species  in  tbe 
tt'ivtni  llinalajai,  the  Fraxinui  floribuiids,  or 
bvA^band  F.  Xaothylloiiies  or  (;rab  Ath. 
Tbinod  d[  tlte  foriner  Id  tou){hness  resembles 
Knlisli  uh,  it  is  a  lar^je  tree,  occasionBllj  I S  or 
II  Cnt  ia  fcotb,  but  is  not  abuiidnnt.  Tlie  crab 
mI  ii  oolj  bir^e  rnouKb  for  tool  handles.  The> 
([« in  ilie  Wesiecn  Himalayas,  in  the  lieh- 
nlmit,  near  Abbolabad,  Mnzara,  and  in  tbe 
nikj  of  the  SuUpj,  there  i»  abuodHnce  of  yew 
Hd  olive,  ind  a  considerHble  quantity  of  box 
■tdnb,  Ihe  ash  and  olive  near  Ibe  river  but 
ifaclwi  (ml  yew  on  the  bibber  slopes,  2,000 
i»l  or  more  shov«  ibe  Sutlej.  Tbe  Inrger  ash 
odjFVsre  much  esteemed  for  Jampau  poles, 
WU  tad  tool  handles,  &c-,  anil  the  A>h,  in 
tiou,  icrain  ami  tougl>neis  reBembUa  the  En- 
tU  md  mnkes  Kood  walking  sticks — Cal. 
'"I.  Ei.  i862.  CUgi.  Fnitjab  Keporl. 
Fiuuin.  I 

AiUAAK,  a  soa  of  Jokiin.   See  Joklan. 

i^llAK,  Arab,  companions  of  Mnbomed. 
ncAitumiat-el  Ashab,  tbe  Column  of  tbe 
Cwfuniou,  wbote  graves  are  at  the  Kl 
Jili.,301.— BurioB's  Pilgrimafft,  Hi.  j>.  3a6. 

ASHAIIAH.  Sans-  A.  Purva,  the  20tli, 
■^  A.  I7ttar<t,  the  3  1st  Lunar  ntRneioDS,  hIso 
At  «h  Lunar  montb.~£U.  Wafeit  Kala 
Anlita. 

ASHADUA,  the  3rd  Solar  month,  Hindu 
'MoMiniiion,  when  tbe  Sun  is  in  the  siyn 
.J(idhua«,  Ij^  nnsweTiiij;  to  the  Tamil  inontb 
'silj.-Arf.  iTttrr.  KalaSavhiia. 

ASHAKA-BASH.     See  Youkbaree  hash. 

A6HABY,  in  UuUhar,    the  carpenter  casie, 

1^0  b  common  wilh  the  brais  founder,  ^o\t\ 

xl  iron  smithe,  rotitinne  iho  precliue  nf  poly- 

xby,  but  in   Oiril  iuheritance    [allow  from 
't^  to  »i<n,  wii)  not  the  old   Imlian  practice 
^  ■Menial  descent,  deaeensus  sb  utero.      The 
^k  brother  manies  and    the  wife  is  comiium 
^iB  Ihe  brothers.     If  e  junior 
BtUM  lire  i{Mirt  and    ael    up  T 
fttitaajof  hia  }oiin)>rr   broth 
H*ili  hk  wife  is  common  to  them-     Ste  Poly 


Tak.  I  BhuDDsm 
Tiu    Vibudl 

liSD.  )  Tiroonoot  Oonili  ..  Tam. 
e  useful  for  cleanini;  nielats ; 
enclosed  in  a  bag  aud  dusted  through  it  by 
striking  it  on  n  knife  hoard,  it  is  a  iiood  sub- 
stitute for  bath  brick  for  cleaning  knives.  Bella 
of  cowdung  aehea  are  eold  in  tlia  bazars  under 
ihe  Teioogoo  name  uf  Vibudi.  Tavini,  Tiroo- 
noot Oondi,  and  are  much  used  for  cleaning 
niilJtnry  appointments  and  brHia  mounliigs  of 
harneta,  &e.  In  commerce,  tbe  term  appliea 
to  Buch  vegeUble  ash  w  the  alkaline  ealis  nie 
extracted  frnm. — Mr.  Hkode,  il.  S.  S- 

ASHKANIAN,  wHlten  also  ASUGANIAN 
a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  a  numlier  of 
petty  kings  wbo  followed  after  Alcxaniier,  iliey 
are  the  Arsacidffi  of  ihe  Greeks  aifd  are  also 
ilescKbed  as  tbe  Muluk  ul  Tawaif.  See  Ar- 
aaciilfc;  Pertian  Kinga. 

ASHLESH A,  in  hindu  aitronomy,  the  aster- 
ism  of  the  serpeut. 

ASHOK.  S&ita.  Jone»ia  asoca. 

ASHON.  B£KO.  Terminnlin  tomentosa. 

A-^HOO-KUCHOO.  Benq.  ColocHsia  anti- 
quorum. 

AiHOBAor  ASH8AH.  Arab.  From  Ara- 
bic, '  nahr'  a  tenth  pari,  the  first  tm  >l».is  of  I  he 
rnoburrum,  or  the  Crrcuioiiirs  observed  ilniin); 
I  iliat  part  of  the  mouth,  ilouies  are  appro- 
piiated  in  which  tbey  srl  up  Allums,  Tubonis, 
Uoora<i's,  Stc,,  and  somHimrs 
« called 


screens  made  of  mica,  'these  plac 
the  Asboor  Kbanith  (ten  day  houae)  ;  lazMa 
Khunuh  (the  liouse  of  mourning) ;  and  Aslai>a 
[a.  threshold  or  faqueei's  residence),  in  Upper 
Hindustan,  opulent  mahomedans  erect  an  Im- 
ambara,  atitl  the  Shiaba  generally  follow  a 
similar  practice. — llerklutt. 

ASHPHUL.  Binq.  Nephelium  longan  or 
Scvtalia  Ionian.     Mclay  longan. 

ASUK.  Ak.^b.  CalolTopis  gigantea. 

A^HB.  An.  The  tenth,  liy  mahumednn  law, 
land  is  liable  only  to  two  impoata,  viz.,  the 
Asbr  or  tithe,  a  poor  rate  due  only  oii  the 
actual  produce  of  the  aoil,  and  tbe  kliirnj  or 
tribute,  generally  imposed  on  land  within  reach 
of  running  water  or  means  of  irrigation.  A 
land  can  be  subject  both  to  Asbi  sud  Kbiraj  at 
the  BHme  lime.     See  Khinj. 

ASHBAP.     Tliii  poet  dales  hia    bislory  of 
Sckaniler  or  Alexander,  entitled  Zaffer  Xamth 
the    Book    of    Viciories,     A.  11.  848.  (A.  D. 
1,41 1,\-  Ouitlii/'t  TwtU,,  fol.ii.  p-  •i'ii- 
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ASHBAFFf;  a  ^Id  coin  of  Indiir,  no  longer 
current,  raliie  ifi  and  IB  Rupees  called  a  gold 
mohur-     See  Silver  CoinMg«, 

ABHSAF-UL-BALAD,  an  appellation  of 
Kandahar. 

ASHREl.     A  gTOTe.     The  groves  in  which 
the  nncient  Snbceans  worshipped  -  De  Sode. 
ASH-SUOBA.— ?  LimoDJa  peutapbjllaf 
A3HSU0WRA.    B£NQ.   Glyeoamis  penta- 
phylla. 

ASHTA,  rourlovniin  India  on*  in  L.  76" 
19'  E.  sBd  L.  18°.46'  N.,  another  in  78°  16, 
E.  and  L.  19"  24'  N..  t  li.ird  in  L.  7«°  49'  E' 
ana  L.  Il>°  sr  N.,  and  a  fourth  in  L.  76°  01. 
E.  and  L.  aS"  9'  N. 

ASHTA  Sans.  Eight.  AstaDika,  the  eight 
points  of  the  compass,  iticludiai;  the  enrdinal. 

ASaXAK.A.  Sakso.  A  book  or  ohnpter  of 
the  Veilas,  a  teriea  of  which  Utm*  a  Salcta. 
See  Arimi  ;  Veda, 

ASHTANGA  DANDA  ;  Dandnwat,  a  hindu 
reverential  snlatalion,  cousiatinx  of  the  pros- 
tration of  (he  liody  with  the  apiiliuatiori  of 
tVf\A  parts — the  forehead,  breast,  hands,  kaeea 
and  instep  of  the  feet,  lo  tLe  grauud. 

j^UrA  SAHAHldlCA,  a  book  on  bad- 
dhism.     See  Frajiia. 

A3HTI,  in  L,  18°  48'  K.  L.  75°  1 1'  in  the 
Dekhan,  30  miles  S.  B.  of  AhraednuggeT,  the 
site  of  the  last  battle  wit»  tlie  lUtiji  Uao.  The 
mean  hei){ht  of  the  villsge  is  1,46J  ft.  BuImI, 
another  Ashti  it  in  L  75°4l'  B.  and  L.  18° 
9S'  N.  and  « third  in  L.  75"  89'  E,  and  L.  i  7° 
50' N. 

ASHTORETH.Acmipnt,  Astarte,  the  princt 
p^l  female  iliviiiily  of  the  fhceniciims,  as  Bnal 
wnt  their  principal  male  divinity  and  her  worihip 
seems  to  linve  ifona  with  the  rhtBuisians  to  all 
their  colonies.  Astarte,  of  che  Syrians, fCen  of  the 
Egvpliiins,  Hera  of  tlie  Assyrians,  Vei]Ms  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  M^yletta  of  the  Arabs 
and  DooT|j;a  cjf  ciie  hindaa  are  all  one  and  the 
aame  divinity,  with  modificMtioiiB  to  suit  the 
views  of  the  different  nations  who  followed  the 
worship  of  the  feniHle  generative  principle.  The 
worship  wns  bnredon.a  physioloirical  theory. 
Tlie  hiniln  Doorga,  as  well,  stamls  erect  apon  a 
a  lion  and  holds  a  serpent  in  her  hand  ns  does 
Ken  ill  the  Ettypiian  tablet,  or  Hera  iu  itie 
Assyrian  bas  reliefs.     See  Astar(«. 

ASIIWA  aUNUA.  BtNG.  ?hy«alis  somni- 
fera,  var.  P.  flexnosi,  Nees. 

ABHWAfOOR,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  80° 
51' E.  end  L.  J7''5S'N. 

ASHWITH.  Brno.    Fj-^u*  reli-tinsa.— Zw». 

ASt,  was  ihc  term  nppiie<l  to  the  Gets,  Yent 
or  Jnt,  when  they  invaded  Scandinavia  and 
founded  Jutland.  The  ks't  seem  to  have  been 
a  northern  race  with  several  divisions  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  coT^qnered  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Seti  III.  Colonel  Tod  considers 
that  ^Scandinavia  was  occupied   b;   a  tribe  of 


the  Aai*.  He  says  ihat  the  Snevi  or  &Tdn 
erected  the  celebrated  temple  of  UpsaWj 
which  they  plaoed  the  statues  of  Thor,  Wil 
and  Freya,  the  triple  diviuiry  of  the  Scandti 
vian  Asi.  . 

ASIA,  the  Southern  and  Eastern  portio^r; 
this  part  o£  the  Old  World,  which  may  ba'^ 
tjced  in   this  Cyclopndia,  may   be  indicatMti 
lying  South  of   SiberinV     Traversing  the  kb) 
doms  of  Hindustan  and  Kabul,  from    the  IS 
of  Bengal  to  Hernt,  wc  lind  India  everjw^ 
bounded   on   the  North    by    a  chain  of  mofl 
tains,  which    is    covered  with  perpetual    a^ 
for  almost  the  whole  of  Ihat  extent,  and  tik 
which  all  the  great  riven  of  both  countrietil 
pear  lo  issue.     This  chain  commencee  nfear  j 
Brnmhaputer,  and   runs  nearly  Norihwesl*] 
fxr  as  Kashmir.    During  this  part  of  ill 
from  Hima,  the  Sanscrit,  for  snow,    it 
HimHieh,    by  the   nnlives  of  the  neighbool 
countries    and    it   is  the  Himalaya  of  the  ! 
tish.     ?rora    Kashmir,    its  general  directia 
a  liitle  to  the  South-west,    as    far  as  the  I 
snowy  peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  nearly  nortl 
Knbul.     From  this  peak  its  height  diminit 
it  no  longer  wears  perpetual  snow,  and  is  ■ 
after    lost    in  a  group    of    mouoiaios,  wl 
stretch  iu  length  from  Ksbul  almost  to  Hi 
nnd  occupy  more  than  two  dejirees  of  latt 
in  their  breadth.   Some  ranges  issue  from 
mass  on  the  west,   and  extend  so  far  into 
sia,  as  to  Justify,  if  not  completely  to  estafc 
tlie  opinion    of  the    ancients,  which  connle 
this  range  with  mount  Caucasus  on  the  wg 
the  Caspian  Sea.     From  Cislimeer  io  Uii 
Cooah,  the  whole  range  is  known  by  the  B 
of   ihat  peak.     From   ihence   to  the  meri 
of  Herat,  the  mountains  hnve  no  general 
among  Ihe  uatives,  but    that  of  Psropanl 
fiBs   long    been   applied    to  them  by  Euroj 
geo^rrfpliers.      As     seen     from    the    plaioa  j 
Pealinwar,  the  fourth   is  the  principal   rang 
the    Indian  Oaucasua,    and    is   alwnys  eoVi 
with  snow.     It   is   conspicuous  from  !Bael 
and    tlie  bordera   of   India,    and  is  Men  f 
places  far  off  in  Tartniy.  Elphinsione  aaya 
the  rid^e  of   Imaus  or  Himalleh,  is  seen  I 
a  disbince   of    ISO    end  even  250  miles.    ' 
Paropsmiian  chain,    wbicli  bounds  Ihe  Kd 
tan    on  the  west,    extends   three  hundred 
lifty  miles  from  enat  to  west,  and  two  huW 
from  north  to  south.    Tlie  whole  of  this  •] 
is  a  maze  of  mountains,  and,   th'uigh  itaA 
a  habiiatioii  to  the  Eimauk  and  Hxzara  tril 
it  is  so  difficult  of  access,  and  so  little  frrqai 
ed,  that  no    precise  accounts  of   its  ^eogrs 
are   to    be   obtained.     It    is  certain,  howl 
that    the    rAnge  of  Hindoo  Coosh  is  thera' 
longer  so  lofty    as    to  be  conspicuous  an 
the  mountiiins  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
thHt  no  eoiitintied  line  of  perpetual  snow 
n  ny  mure  be  traced.     The  eaEtern  half  of  m 
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iiJtlfi  regbn  U  iuhabiled  uy  the  Haiareh, 
mi  U  cold,  rugged,  and  barren  (  Ihe  level 
att)  iTB  little  cuhivBled,  and  the  hillB  are 
1^  ind  abrupt.  The  weBtern  part,  which 
UiBgt  to  the  Kiniik,  ibouith  il  bas  wider 
nilni,  and  ia  better  caltiv^ted,.  ia  atill  a  wild 
ni  poor  co<intry>  The  northern  face  of  these 
Ksntiina  hat  a  sudden  deacent  into  the  pro- 
nDceoTBalkb  :  tbeir  acclivity  ia  lesa  nn  their 
ribei  eilreroitiea,  except  perhaps  on  the  west 
KHuth-vaal.  On  the  north-weat  they  seem 
hiunk  gradually  into  the  plain  which  bordeta 
MthtdcKTt.  The  alope  of  the  whole  tract  ia 
hmrii  the  west.  To  the  north  of  tbis,  ex.- 
ladog  eaatwardly  ^nd  to  the  weat,  ere  Ibe 
denied  plaini  of  Tartary,  the  Asiatic  doini- 
BDBi  of  Boasin,  Chinese  Tartary  nnd  Cbiiin,  and 
Ik  regions  occupied  by  aeveral  'lurkoman 
liiin.  To  the  south  ia  India  with  its  two 
|nuulu,  and  iie  archipetBgoa  on  the  ena, 
iU  the  dominiona  of  Persia,  of  Turkey  in 
Im  sod  Asia  Minor  and  the  penioauU  of 
Inbii  m  lbs  weat- 

Cnlnl  Alia,  is  a  term  oF  the  present  day, 
ad  differently  by  geographers,  ethno]o)cisti 
nJ  poKiwians,  but  ia  usuMlly  applied  to  tha 
npn  cntarTeBiDK  between  Kustia  in  Asia  and 
Intiih  India  end  Ijing  to  Ibe  neat  of  Cbineee 
Inluy.  Tlie  whole  country  of  Central  Asia 
btnan  ladia  and  Tartary,  ia  one  broad  mouo- 
')m  tup,  the  Himalaya  forming  ibe  eouthem 
M  tad  the  Kuen-lun  the  northern.  The 
bas  some  lovely  valleys,  like  Kashmir, 
Vititii  note  usunlly  broken  into  roeky  ravines, 
[twigli  which  the  alBiienta  of  the  Indus  force 
Iwny  towards  the  plains  ;  or  else  stretches 
'aqii  those  vast  tit-elesB  uplands,  which  ace 
if  the  chief  cbaraclerialics  of  Ihe  range 
whole  extent.  The  flireeiion  of 
titga  is  from  eaai  lo  weat  trending  ali^hily 
Ihe  aorth,  while  the  pitrallel  cbajn  ibaL 
ia  to  ibe  Boittb  and  tlia  out^r 
of  wbich  ia  the  Tbian  Shan,  t^endsjBonier 
:k  Ike  aoulh';  so  that  at  a  abort  distniiDe 
ttt  west  of  Yaikand  and  EaehgaF  the  great 
depression  of  Chinese  Tarlary  lermi- 
aad  the  bounding  rangea  coalesce  in  the 
table  land  of  Pamir.  Tbe  accent  from 
and  Kosbgar  we^twarfl  to  the  table 
af  l>amir  ia  almost  impereeptable :  end 
1^  lofty  paeiti'>n  is  gaiiied,  where  the 
elavaliou  ia  probably  na  much  as  IS.OUO 
m  tbe  se^  a  vaat  open  plain  ia  seeu 
■tietcbes  from  tbe  valley  of  IbeJeiariea 
diuetioiii,  serosa  thp  head  smams  of  the 
to  tlM  top  of  tbe  Knahgar  or  Cbiiral 
,  insAOther.  This  plateau  may  be  700  of 
makt  in  esteut.  It  ia  atudded  throughout 
i  and  from  it,  deacend  four  great 
M.  Tbe  Narym  which  ia  the  mxin 
af  t)te  Jixartea,  runs  throngh  a  long 
il  itXtej  bclwMD  the  culminating  ridge 
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uid  outer  range  of  tbe  Tbian  Shan,  and  drains 
all  the  northern  range  of  the  plateau.  Tbe 
diua  riaing  in  the  Sari  Kul  or  yellow  lake  of 
Pamir,  at  leaet  SOU  miles  lo  the  south  of  the 
Jaiartea, receives  from  its  right  bank  a  multitude 
of  small  streame,  which  run  to  tbe  south  through 
rugged  valleys  on  tbe  south  weetern  face  of  the 
Pamir  Uplands.  The  western  face  of  Pamir 
between  the  Jaxartea  and  Ike  Oxua  is  far  more 
precipitoua  ifaan  the  oastem.  Sidges  run  out  as 
s  Samarcnnd  and  Karslii,  and  the  streams 
from  the  upland  wbich  twine  amongat  these 
ridgea  form  the  Zarafahan  and  Karahi  part  of 
the  water  aystem  ol  the  Ozua,  thou|ih  befoie 
they  reach  that  river  ihey  are  entirely  consumed 
in  irrigation.  The  water  aystem  of  the  Indna 
is  forniwl  on  ihe  south  eastern  eitremily  of 
PnoiTT,  w\Kjr.  the  table  land  is  lost  in  the  roVky 
aumniitaoFUuB  Tegb  and  a  namber  of  streams 
drainoS  to  tbe  aouthwaid,  forming'  two  sub- 
sidiary Indus  syitema.  A  culminating  ridget 
Fusht-i-khar  or  Ass's  back, which  rons  ont  from 
the  eoui beast  oornersofthcPamir  plateau  is  the 
true  nratenbed  between  Thibet  iand  Kabul,  the 
streams  flowiiig  to  tbe  southward  being  srpa- 
nttad  by  the  sliAuliler  which  juim  the  Hindu 
Kuah,  from  tbe  alteams  descending  through 
Vakkaa  and  Badakbahan  to  the  Oxna,  and 
forming  the  Katiut  river  which  falia  into  the 
Indus  at  Atlock,  while  thoae  <lhat  flow  to 
the  south  east  aie  divided  by  the  Muz 
Tagh  range  from  Tartary  and  dearend  tiiroujih 
a  aeries  of  rocky  »alley8  and  prrcipitons 
go^ea  into  tbe  upper  Indna  at  Liille  Thibet. 
From  tbe  eastern  face  of  Pamir  again,  which 
slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the  plains  of 
Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water  aystrDi,  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  imnll  airesms  whiib, 
passing  by  laikhand  and  Kashgarnre  ultimate- 
ly lost  in  tbe  sandy  deseitorin  aome  cases 
reach  the  central  l«ke  uf  Lobnur. 

Central  Asia  bas  a  hardy  peaaanlry,  dwelling 
in  the  DioUnlaln  regions,  with  ita  vast  upland 
donna  well  suited  for  summer  pasture,  pniily 
deceudants  of  the  original  iiihabitanta  and  in 
part  of  the  many  migratory  ^acea  nbo  have 
swept  through  the  country.  Al  tbe  foot  of  the 
mountains,  in  Ibe  tracts  of  surpasaini;  fertility, 
Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kalmuck  Kr^^hii,  OuiguV, 
]llai>chnB,Cbinesc,AimenianB  and  Indiana  dwel 
Id  the  well  watered  plains.  Beyond  Ibaee,  in 
every  diretlion  ia  the  pathless  desert  which 
has  been  tenanted  by  pastoral  nomadea  ever 
since  the'  earth  was  peopled.  There  seems 
from  the  Vendidad  opeDing  chaptera  in  an- 
cient tiniea  to  have  been  a  gnat  kingdom  in 
Central  Asia.  An  eastern  brancb  with  its  prime- 
val Beats  on  tlie  Ox.us,  the  Iranian  people,  who 
were  settled  betwen  the  Oxus  and  the  Jazartts 
as  earl)  as  the  time  of  tbe  Judges  of  Iraael,  and 
still  hold  iheir  ground  in  tbe  country,  under  Ihe 
names  of  Tat,   Tajik,   Sert,  Galaba  and  ParBi- 


wnn,— n  primiliTe  nnd  not  impure  Iraniatt. 
popiilRtion,  it  to  b«  ronnd  in  almost  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  tlie  jHXRrtes,  nnd 
tliToughoQt  the  TallejB  of  the  Oxua.  Very 
litLle  eKSct  knonledga  is  BTKiliible,  as  to  th& 
history  of  the  rtioes  who  divelt  in  Atix,  in 
ancient  times.  Ths  earlieit  stsTting  points 
from  which  eraigrslionB  have  been  traced,  nre 
on  Iha  one  hand,  the  pre-historic  tiiae  when  the 
8emiiic  rares,  dwelt  in  the  land  »t  ihs  aourees 
of  the  Euphralea  on  the  western  part  of  that 
vreat  mountain  chain  above  notiireii  :  while  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  Arians  were  □■>  the 
ilopet  of  the  Bnlur  Ta^h,  in  the  highland  of 
Pamir,  between  the  40th  and  37th  degrees  of 
N.  latitude  and  8flth  and  9Uth  de^reea  of 
loneitude.  The  Arians  who  migrated  thence 
throuult  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  into  India, 
■lotiee  in  iheir  writiogs,  a  territory,  the  Uttara- 
Kiiru  as  their  original  dwelling  places,  but 
the  siie  of  .that  pliiae  ia  now  uoknown,  tboutih 
«very  Arian  hindn  slill  spesks  of  it.  On 
ilie  weatern  alope  of  the  BeJur  'Ka^h  and  the 
Mustajch  (the  Tian-Siisng  or  CeleAliHl  mountain 
of  the  Chidese)  the  Hnro-berezaiti  (Albordsh) 
ia  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  which  is  invoked 
in  the  Zandanata  na  the  principal  mountain 
and  the  primeval  aounw  of  the  waters,  and 
JJASsea  liaa  lamarked  that,  at  the  prraent 
day,  the  old  indijEennne  iubabitMti  of  that 
district,  and  generally  those  of  Kasbgnr,  Yar- 
khand,  K.hotei<,  Turfan  and  the  n'ljaoent  high- 
iiinda,  are  Tajik  who  sppak  Persian,  and  who 
nre  all  sgricultoriat*.  The  Turcomnn  either 
pnme  ari«r  them  aiid  settled  at  a  later  pi-ri<d, 
or  else  tliey  are  ab'iriginea  whom  the  Ariena 
found  tJiere.  What  seem*  to  have  induced  the 
Arians  lo  leavo  the  8tepi>ea  of  Pnmtr  was 
Boine  slLertition  in  the  climate  induced  by  fome 
vns^dittufbance  of  nature  and  tlipy  followed  n 
northerly  route  lo  Bngd  and  not  alon^c  the  course 
ef  tite  Oxtis,  which  would  hitve  taiieii  them  lo 
Dneiria.  Chevalier  Bunten  liv.  4B  L)  indrcntea 
fioin  B.  C.  725IJ  to  5, QUO  as  h-ving  aeen,  in 
Asia,  the  united  racea  of  the  Ariiina  and  their 
p'adual  sepiintion  into  the  Iiido-Gtrmauic 
raees,  as  Ktlts,  Armenians,  Iranians,  Greeks, 
Slaves,  GermatM,  be.  and  the  formation  of  the 
separate  racea  of  Northern  and  Southern  Se- 
mites, and  from  B.  C.  5,00U  to  4,000  as  the 
period  of  the  formalion  of  the  Ariau  kinxdoms 
in  Central  Asia,  ai  far  as  Northeni  Media  and 
to  l^ab'il  sad  Kandahar,  at  which  date,  the 
Semites  commenced  to  use  written  characters  ! 
and  he  consiHer^  that,  oti  the  last  date,  B.  V. 
4, DUO  tlie  Ariana  moved  into  the  Indus  valley 
aod  B.  C.  S7S4.  a  powerful  Chaldean  kingdom 
wae  formed  in  SoutherD  Babylonia.  I'le  names 
B.  C.  8250  as  the  dale  of  the  bailding  of 
Babylon  :  the  birth  of  Abraham  in  Vt  of  the 
Chalileea  as  occurring  B.  C,  ?937,  and  his 
withdrawal  with  his  father  to  the  South  West- 
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crn  part  of  Mesopotamia,  B.  C.  3,900.  These 
Indo-Qermaiiic  and  Semitic  families,  from 
those  early  ages  until  now,  have  been  exer- 
cising a  paramount  influence  in  the  world. 
Klaproth  includes  nndur  the  designation  Indo- 
Oormanii^,  in  Acia,  Indians,  Persians,  Afghnns, 
Kurds,  Uedes,  Onsets,  Armenians,  and  in  Bii- 
rope,  Slavonians,  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  English,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  all 
the  people  who  there  spuak  a  language 
derived  from  Latin  [XeiiKti^y  ok  Ike  origin 
of  Imguaget,  p.  817]  and  he  is  of  opinion  thnt 
the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Indo-GerinHnio 
race  took  plaoe  probsbly  before  the  flood  of 
Noah  ;  and  that  it  ia  the  only  Asiatic  mre 
which  appears  to  have  descended  after  that 
event  from  two  high  mountains  ;  namely,  from 
the  Himalaya  into  Imlia  and  Hiddle  Asia,  and 
on  the  West  from  the  Caucasus  into  Asia 
Minor  end  Europe.  In  India  fays  Colond 
Kennedy,  this  race  miied  itself  much  with  t1i» 
dark  coloured  aborigines  and  ihongh  its  sprecll 
predominated  its  physical  characterislica  were 
deteriorated,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  when  s 
ndilure  has  taken  place  between  a  white  and 
blsck  or  brown  race  ;  when  the  physical  quili* 
ties  of  the  latter,  and  the  moml  qaalitiea  of 
each  undergo  an  ioevitible  change.  [^KenM^tg 
on  the  origin  of  langnagei,  p.  817.)  Th« 
earlier  races  here  alluded  to,  however,  wltOM 
the  Arian  immigrants  found  in  India  and  cn- 
criuntered  hj  the  Semites  in  tlie  aoutb  east  of  i 
Asia  eeem  ia  part  to  have  come  from  ■  J 
more  northern  and  perhaps  a  more  eaeten  j 
region  and  in  part  from  Afhcn,  and  the  Un)[ii<  | 
nges  slill  current  in  lodii,  the  Mahr»tts,  Guza>>  i 
rati,  Hindi,  Benttali  and  Panjsbi  on  tbe  i)or^ 
of  ihe  river  Kiatnah,  with  the  Telngu,  Taml^ 
(jannreae,  Unlayalam,  and  Tulava  amoii|fMi 
the  nations  south  of  that  river,  tlie  fonner  Ymv-  .• 
ing  HB  a  basis  the  Sanscrit  which  the  Arian*  .| 
spoke,  the  latter  class  with  e  Tartar  origiBj  ! 
while  they  indicate  the  extent  of  the  Arion  ib' 
rru^ion  into  India,  also  mark  distinctively  (M 
ilitferent  origins  of  the  tvo  great  ncea  uow  ii^ 
India. 

Thfre  is  little   of  written   history  conneoU. 
ed   with   much    of    Asia,    until  com  para  tivr^^^ 
recent  times,    and   in  all    ages    tbe  ctknnffd 
have  been  very  rapid  amongst  the  dynt 
On  this   point,  Chevalier  Buneen    remarka  {iSif 
437'S)    that  the   history  of    all    tba    Asiatta^ 
monarehiea  is  the   tame.     Formed   by    {^''''li 
conquerors  ncd  supported  by  powerful  anaier-  ^ 
after  a  single  reign  or  a  few  geuerationa  du'ti 
which  the  energy  of  the  founder  tlill  aurvin 
Uiey  aink  under  the  internal  weakness  of    i' 
potisroa,    and    the  enervating  luxury  of  hai 
life.     Tbe    heeds    of  the   domiuant  race, 
military  nobility,  become   grudually  corruptM 
and  the  empire    bnilt  upon  aa  artificial  baaT 
only    awaits    the    first    shock  from  wilbcut 
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jieU  to  some  onr  sod  enterprising  conqueror. 
TkuBibylon  fell  -.  thna  fell  Nineveh  before  it : 
tkniMI  Persia  after  it  and  so  even,  though  in 
iCfercBl  nsMMr,  fell  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
ihum,  iii.  43T-8.)  Amongst  the  earliest  of  the 
miiuering  nations  were  the  Egyptians  on 
Ik  ntt  of  Asiii,  the  AHyriana,  the  Arabs,  the 
Oieeki  under  Aleunrier,  and  the  Tartar  races. 
1W  ■bde  of  the  ooantrf  on  the  right  bank  of 
At  npper  Indus  now  known  as  Peahawsr.  oppo- 
nte  Attok  (TaxUa)  and  atill  higher  up  Wat 
tf9Mttrr  to  the  Assyrians  as  it  afterwards  was 
la  tk  Uedcs  and  Persians.  According  to 
fof,  Semiramis  captored  here,  on  the  Kophei 
Itta  Cabal  river,  the  Kabba]  the  city  of  thi 
MK  nam.  That  qoeen,  in  B.  C.  1290  fltted 
art  u  tmameat  in  Bactris  and  crossed  the 
Isdu  with  a  vast  force  The  Indian  ruler  had 
liln  up  a  potition,  there,  especially  formidable 
fna  Ue  nnniber  of  fail  archer*  and  elephanta  : 
k  nticated  at  fint,  but  eooQ  droTe  back 
tauniaia  in  total  disorder,  to  the  riTer,  which 
At  eroiaed  after  great  difficulty,  and  with  an 
i»wniL  loss.  Seiairamis  concluded  an  arm- 
i^  oade  an  exchange  of  priaonera  and  re- 
lated into  Baetria  with  a  third  of  the  army 
■kbdbroDgbtagainst  India.  Tbe  Indian  king, 
■tfU  HiTtra-pati  or  Shora-pati  seems  to  have 
Im  nled  in  the  doab- territory  aonth  of  the  Sa- 
"mti  (Ck  BuMKB  m,  p.  6il  to  GEO)  and  it 
■tai  to  kafe  been  Jarasandha  of  Bagadba,  tbe 
H  of  Brihadatrs  of  the  Lnnar  race. 

IbAhan  hiodns  are  tall  aaa  race,ofalarge 
fait,  aid  of  a  yellow  colour,  in  varying  ahades: 
^  Ike  preriona  settlers  in  India  are  darker, 
A  wioua  ahades  of  Uack,  and  shorter,  in 
Mk  It  ia  the  opinion  of  Chevalier  Bonsen 
kfcm  it  a  historical  connexion  between  the 
^■^  Bythology,  the  primnral  reoorda  of  the 
'^  ud  ibe  oldeat  relifiion  of  Eitypt  and 
■^  nd  that  primsral  Aiia  waa  the  starting 
|w  of  tbe  intetlectnal  moTsment    of    the 


^■*ia  element  predominated  :  constant  inter- 

y»M   to   progress    aeem  to  have  occurred 

V  ■mads    or    migrationa    of  tbe    northern 

■*tt  laeea  whom  the  Greeks  oalled  Scythians, 

™  wfaat   existing  aeooants  of  this  people, 

^MAc  them  as  rude  and  nnlettered,  living  in 

lendeat  tribes,  aa  not  united  into 

.      —._,   and  perfectly    unacquainted   with 

y  ^taing   and    arts    of   civilised    society. 

lotaa  ebaracterises  tbe  Scythiana  as  the 

imomt  of  men,  and  every   aubtequent 

^  -iHioB  of  them  fully  confirme  this.     {Sir 

V,imti,ia  Kauudf  o»  tit  origin  of  Um- 

m^r.  4.)     Hr.   Palsran  tells  ui  that  the 

g*  lllitMJ  kighknd  aontb-east  of  tbe  Black 

Rf  nd  seoUi-west  of  the  Caspian,  has  ever 

Pn  MBaikriile  for  ita  numerona  racea  and  is 

^V'  •  vdkhMd   of  nationalities  where  the 
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people  promise  at  no  distant  period  to  combine 
into  new  nations.  This  region  is  enclosed  oit 
the  west  by  the  torrent  river  Kizil  Irmak,  the 
Halys  of  the  ancienta  ;  on  the  south  it  has  the 
Tigro  Euphrates  valley  and  its  border  land*  i 
on  the  east  are  the  desert  tracts  of  central  Per- 
sia ;  and  on  its  north,  the  Black  Sea,  Hessian 
Georgia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  highland 
is  formed  by  several  entangled  mountain  chains 
apparently  belonging  to  but  somewhat  apart 
From  the  Caueaans,  from  which  ii  is  separated 
by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia,  and  the  plaina 
watered  by  the  BJon  or  Phases  and  the  Arates. 
These  highland  mountains  run  N- West  and  S. 
East  from  the  Anatolian  Coast  beyond  Trebi- 
Eond  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Demaveod,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tabria  or  Taunis.  It  com- 
prises parts  of  Turkey,  Russia  and  Persia,  the 
whole  £ast  of  Anatolia,  with  Northern  kor- 
diatan,  both  of  which  belong  to  Turkey,  the 
Russian  provincea  of  Erivan  and  Karabagh, 
wilh  tbe  Persian  province  of  Aierb^jan  and  in 
their  central  point  is  the  double  oone  of  Ararat, 
CDvered  by  never  melting  snows. 

The  soil  is  fertile  up  to  6,000  feet,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  "  yaila"  or 
pasture  lands  of  vast  extent  rise  still  higher, 
clothed  with  excellent  grass,  [u  the  wlleya 
below,  are  tbe  vines,  fruit  trees,  maize,  rice, 
tobacco  &od  varied  cultivation  alternating  wjtb 
forests  in  which  grow  the  ash,  walnut,  box, 
elm,  beech,  oak,  fir  and  pine,  and  amongst  ita 
minerals  are  iron,  copper,  silver  and  lead. 
From  ita  valleyt,  flow  the  great  rivers,  Chorook, 
Araxes,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  all  theii 
countless  tributaries  wilh  other  water  courtee, 
some  for  the  Black  Sea,  some  to  the  Caspian, 
some  to  the  Itediterrsueau  and  aome  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  population  of  that  mountain  tract  m 
made  up  of  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Kurds, 
and  until  recently  did  not  exceed  fifteen  to  tha 
square  mile.  But  to  svoid  the  pressure  of 
Siassian  role  many  of  tbe  Turkomans  from  the 
N.  East  and  many  Ciroassians  have  crossed  into 
the  Turkish  dominiona  and  many  Turkomans 
also  bave  joined  from  Persis, 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  8.  Eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  tbe  races  occupying  it  are  those  named 
by  Priohard  Iranian,  (also  Indo-Atlantic  or 
daucaaian)  Turanian  (or  Hongolian)  ;  Negro ; 
Papuan  (or  woolly  haired  races  of  Polynesia)  to 
whom  Pickering  gave  the  name  of  Negrito  ; 
the  Alfouron  or  Australian  race,  the  KaLay  snd 
Indian.  In  British  India,  the  Aryan  race  oc- 
cupy tbe  North  and  N,  West  parts,  commotilj 
known  as  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  Peninsu- 
lar India  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  Tamulian 
stock.  Oil  the  borders  of  British  India,  in  the 
N.  West,  North,  N.  East  and  East,  are  people 
of  tbe  Mongolian  stock, — the  Tibetans,  Nepal 
3U 


Tribes,  aevernl  populations  of  tiie  Sub-Hlma- 
inyan  range,  tUe  Burmese,  the  Siamese,  the 
J^atives  of  Pentt,  the  Cambojiaus.  tbe  Coohin- 
Chineae  aatl  the  Ckiueae.  la  tbe  south  of  the 
i^alay  Peninsula,  in  tlie  Andamaiis,  in  ihe  Arm 
'^roup  of  lalanJs  of  the  Arcbipelai;0]  la  Nev 
Guinea  are  uejj;rD  races  and  tbe  ilalnj  race  ex- 
teiKls  rrom  Sumatra  iato  most  of  tbe  Archi^ie- 
h^ic  islands.— Cb.  Bunsea  notices  that  in 
Eaatero  Asia  are  countless  ttibta  and  races, 
Qti  tbe  coaiiiies  of  ths  Semitic  and  Arj'aa  races, 
but  occupying  a  larjfe  portion  of  Central  Asia 
«nd  near W  the  whole  of  Nprtbera  Asia  to  the 
extreme  T^onb-of  Europe.  These  present  the 
widest  diversity  of  decrees  of  culture  and  iu 
tlieir  developKineut  of  languages,  from  that  of 
Thibet  only  juat  beginning  to  advance  beyond 
'\iK  use  of  mooosylUbles  through  the  Tatar 
Tiuibism,  up  to  the  elabarat«  leibemeiit 
«f  tbe  Turkish,  Finnic  and  Uagynr,  offsboota 
from  the  same  stem.  Amont;  aome  of  Lbes« 
people,  religion  is  in  tbe  early  stsRe  of  nature 
morship !  in  eome,  it  has  given  a  Turanic  lorm 
to  buddhism,  Chmtianily  or  Mahomedaivistii' 
But  wherever  we  End  TuraI1iI1n^  we  And  a  len- 
flency,  a  yearning,  to  traniport  Ibemaelvea  out 
4f  onjinary  life  into  a  state  of  enthusisBm,  which 
>n  its  highest  ^rsde  rises  to  ecstasy  and  carriee 
the  rotary  quite  out  of  his  sen-es.  It  is  their 
Tiewot  Ihe  rdation  of  man  to  God,  their  mode 
df  Bcotss  to  a  moreexalted  conscionsness.  It 
is'tbis  to  which  Europeans  apply  the  budhietic 
»ord  Shamanism.  It  is  an  ecstatic  condition 
which  tht^y  produce  Ijy  physical  excitement  of 
the  mind.  The  Mongolina  races  of  North 
America  refuse  noutishmeiit  till  nearly  dead  of 
hunger,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  clair- 
vojaoce,  and  (bis  is  the  end,  constantly  sojght 
fat  by  the  use  of  tbtosicHting  drints, .  the 
iioiay  beating  of  drama  and  lamhours  and  all 
l^ids  of  deafening  and  orerpowemig  music 
whieb  are  the  invariable  aeodmpanlments  of  all 
Tuiaoic  modes  of  exoitement,  m  bIbo  of  the 
fSiddy  revolTiag'  danoe,  ousiomary  with  tfaeu. 
Thg  Turantaii  mind  sees  in  the  world  of  oa- 
iJira,  powers  and  apirits  of  whioh  he  stands  in 
i^iv^,  It  stancta  in  fear  of  the  invisible.  Ei 
ihinit  around  is  fall  of  apitits  and  it 
axo^ise  auch  and  avert  the  infUienca  of  tiie 
evil  eye  that  he  strives  to  Work  himicU  into 
ibnditiou  of  excitement,  to  become  an  equal 
inalch  wiilt  tbe  surroundiug  spirits.  The  belief 
ih  magic  is  univetsaismoaKBtallTurBDiaD  tribes. 
The  Turanian  form  of  GovEnimeut  is  a  sangut- 
itary  deapoiism,  tempered  at  best  by  a  military 
aristoi^racy. —  Btuutn't  God  m  Eitiory  Vol.  i-  p. 
236  <o  240.  Mi'.Ligsiisaysoftlmrapeaoft  be 
south-east  of  Asia,  that  the  Chiotae  bead 
vfhen  viewed  from  the  front  has  a  strongly 
lAaiked  physical  relation  not  only  to  all  theracea 
of  the  Uoiigoltau  type,  but  iu  a  munh  cloacr  or 
uon  Special  mayuer  to.  t^e  i'jbe^a  txii^es,.  tba 


American  ludtatu  and  some  of  the  aaalen 
Aaiaueaian  tribes,  in  all  which  one  of  the  pre*  - 

railing  Chiaese  types  may  bo  traced.  NiunerMU 
Bxaoiples  of  the  etougited  bead,  obtusely  woigor 
shaped  craaium,  and  iKhed  noae  of  Ameiica 
New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in  every  hsmiB' 
e  of  Chiaese  in  Singapore.  Tha  ooeipital 
truncation  remarked  in  America  and  Polj'o^a 
is  common  in  south-eastern  Asia.  It  ia  vtry 
strongly  marked  iu  the  Lsu  race.  The  Tibetn 
tribes  have  tlie  rise  of  Ibe  skull  at  tbe  coronal 
region,  but  the  other  characteristics  are  wmU* 
itig.  The  beads  of  the  American  man  of  Dr. 
Prichaid's  Natural  History  of  Man  Hisembla 
tliosB  of  the  Chinese.  The  promuneat  lateral 
expanuon  of  the  sygoms  is  comparatirel;  ui« 
in  tbe  Chinese  as  in  the  Amaricaoa.  The  £»> 
matra  Malays  have  much  more  frcqueotlj  tba 
typical  Uougoliau  head,  aa  have  also  the  aUied 
tribes  of  tbe  Irawadi  basin,  with  whom  they 
are  moat  nearly  connected  and  whence  they 
have  undoubtedly  derived  their  phjiaical  atot^ 
Tbe  Chinese'liks  trilies  of  Ultra-India  appear  t« 
have  intruded  in  to  an  aucientharmouicfomtation 
that  extended  from  tbe  mmalayaa  to  TaHoauar 
and  it  ia  more  piobabla  that  their  la^uagn 
were  partially  influenced  by  the  native  oaiea  tbsB 
that,  on  their  first  emergence  from  the  westani 
highlands  of  China,  a  change  ocauTetl.  U 
the  Burman  stock  waj  a  tribe  ejected  £roiB.(ha 
Alpine  polytpntu  pcovinca  en  tbe  north  «utal 
Ultra-India,  and  cut  off  fiom  all  conncetim 
with  its  kindred  Alpine  tribea,  the  diffenan 
between  the  Burman  pboQology  aod  tba  GhiaaM 
might  have  been  affected  by  internat  doo^ 
But  it  cannot  be  aasuued  thai  it  naa  ■» 
Burman  may  be  a  fully  polytonic  formatiMt 
akin  to  Chinese  and  partially  modt&ed  bj  thq 
iufluenue  of  harmonic  Turanian  langua{[«s  witll 
which  it  came  in  contact.  A  serahtng  ooai^ 
parative  anaJysis  can  alone  solve  aack  qacBtisiiim 
The  I  u  do -European  forniatioa  can,  with  inuetr 
probability,  be  referred  to  one  small  pravisM 
in  tiie  loulh  east  of  Asia,  where  ll  must  M  a$» 
period  have  characterised  the  single  languagM. 
of  a  single  tribe.  The  nature  of  tbiaforinatio«( 
and  its  relation  to  tlie  coniermiai)ua  le>>gua)ie»j  : 
prove  that  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  anA  ! 
rapid  expansiou, ,  and  consequeolly  ot  littt^ 
comparative  importance  in  the  investinEatioB  ^ 
the  ei  haology  of  the  world  or  of  any  one  of  t)M 
multitude  of  langusgei  which  are  oonnectaA  ; 
with  other  and  older  ditfusions-  The  Japqnea^  ', 
northern  Chinese  and  the  pnoeipai  uortb  AaMf 
ricHO  races,  do  ip  fact  ao  strougly  teaemliiii  ' 
each  otlier  and  d^vr,  so  oouaiderably  from  thili  ^ 
Ugro-Scythic  and  allied  Aaiatio  '>cea  aiuf 
from  lh»  Esquimau^,  tliat  tlie^  can.  hardljr  hfi^  '■ 
a  doubt  that  ihey  are  Jeacended  from  ths  aaB>i^  : 
cast  Asiatic  atock.  .  But  even  if  this  ia  admitt ' 
ted,  tbe  westeru  aHiuitiea  oE  the  Japaueae  w4|  ' 
American  knguages  ffould-proifrlliatthe^  ^>%  ' 

a34.  "  ^"^  ^--''^  ; 
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M4li(aMW^HbctirMii  the  latter  Md  tb« 
Bfaa  'Ot  JtpneM  ptopb  imy  be  Chi- 

mm.  0»Ai»wMi),  w  otbtr  cobcIh- 
iini  hs  dnnra  ftun  •  bcmiwruoa  cf  the 
Mn  tk  pre4Hww)i  Ewopwit  and  the 
■<[  >iiiin  tBDgmgM  with  the  Anuiruan, 
Al^ll,  b^re  Ore  UtW  Bpvetd  Mt«  the 
jMtil-'  fhwiirifirin-thW'7 H picdMiimtftd 
J|^|Ut  Ue  Old,  M«iEin1he««lwM  tnMto 
pNMbjr  the  gntil  walrhern  niQtDt"m  bya- 
Mainiliig  fton  Cmicmus  t*  ShuifiHiiM, 
MteUtpneat  mid  Mid  notthem  Asiatic 
kMini  tfe  modificatiana  of  tha  aocieBt 
m  alt  probabilH;,  by  ibe  peraii- 
U  the  QTHd*  fotniKtioM  of  <anl- 


al*WkiriBg  are  ibe  priadqial  A  aitf  ie  rivfliB 
Im^  vd  Sdmga,  8iberiau.v 
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"^s/tht  Jmd.  Arti..  Srtxmitr  L8d2,  ;>. 
^  BfUMttaH^t  Kingdom  of  Kaiuli  p. 
»  Sma'i  X/tPf*  f'^**  *»  UniMritl  Bit- 
%.  Awai'i  Gad  m  Stil«rf.,  Jfr;  faf- 
fM»(bnitU  J/.qFaMjw-t86S.  IJniaBif/ 
■^Mp"  4^  Laiftofa,  }>.  4,  S  t  T.  J.oatntt 
*^  dttUfOago,  p.  663.  8ce  ledia  564, 
jya,  fatdiataii,  Lml,  PoljonAr;}  KaKdahsr, 
""<  ILling,  Kambc^,  Kob,  Kama,  Oentral 
■  ™*,  Iklia,  Ui^etia  needle,  Palma,  Scmantt, 

'^^  leLANDlS,  in  the  OiHale  Paawe^  >K 

*t*lavIeTelit)cDda,  the  moat  kooth-weater' 

y'f^m  being  in  lat,  i"  0'  K.  a»d  S4  mileg 

»A«(Ai«i  IileBda.— iTiM-j^rtf^. 

,UU  MINOR.     See  India,   p.  3S3.  JflTaa 

*««»,  Ltttf.  P»lTandry. 
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—  —-«»«.. .ci.  oonfltry  of  Enrope 
'"■ailher  (lie  Preaideno]' tomaof  Indin, 
"M<(  then  jfaUitb  jouTMla..    The  Aiistic 


Beaeirebes  eommenoed  ia  ITSd.witt  Wamh 
Haslin^B  as  patron,  and  Sir  William  lantft 
and  OWlea  Wilkina  om  the  eomflniltee :  thev 
DOMcluM  with  its  SOtli  TolniM  in  1639,  ha"! 
are  ciiiliUued  in  the  iotmul  of  the  anaie 
aonety. 

A8JATI0  PENNY-WORT.  Eno.  «jir»- 
ootile  AMttibe.— /mA.  > 

ASil  OIL  ASIA  Kit  xiv  eoDHldea.wbo  teok 
Baotria  from  the  Qreeka,  and  who  Idr.  Priti*et> 
liden  to  be  Scylhtana  of  Aeee,  wtio  ever' 
powered  tbe  Greek  djnaaticta  .in  Soghdiaria 
andMrlfaarn  fiactna  betveM  140  Bud  190 
B..0. 

A8IL,  Arab.  Hind.  >A  nlid  Bervanl.  ' 

Jifillj-DUfiOAH,  or  Asilghqr,  tuppoeed  b; 
Prinaafi  to  .be  lh«  lowo  of  Jana^hur,  q,  t. 

AStNUS,  tlus  Aa».  Much  oonfiiBMn  p^fe- 
Taalau  to  the.^wdeaof  «taia(ieiine,  tesalting 
apparently  ftoa  fiatondiit*  :  deMTiM»g<  ibvki 
trani  imperiect  skma  and  fram  mlmels  aV  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  differeirt  tcxea.  T*o  'l-'i- 
bet&n  wild  antm^  are  enumvrated,  th%  Eqeoa 
Kiang  of  Ueorooft  and  the  ,EqniiB  HtioKtfe 
of  authors,  as  found  .geBerally- (brooffhaut  Ti~ 
But  Mp-  Hodgson,^  aJbtea  that  there  ts 
no  ipeciaB  of  *ild  horae  in  Tibet  and  only  one 
speoies  of  wild  An,  the  '^  Kiang,"  wtiieh 
Moorcroft  neaed  the  Bquns  kianft,  >>iit-  lb 
Which  Mr.  HodgaeD  applied  two  nnmcs,  lit., 
Aiinoa  eqnioides,  and-  Aainm  polyodon-  Uf, 
Btigh  reiama  the  term  A.  aqnieinlca'sB  th«  wfM 
Aas  or  the  Kiaxfc  of  the  Tibetam  and  eoMMe'n 
on  ihe  ptni»aof  Tibet.  Dr.  Horaftdd  tonairiera 
As.  Kia'i^  Bq  :  Kiang  and  As.  VtAyadan  1o  ^ 
ayoenymous.  The  following  speoiee  of  ibe'di^ 
BioB  AsinDSr  a>  defined  by  Gray^  an  mw 
likelj  In  be  generally  acknoxslerlgsd  f—  ■  ' 

Jii»vi  Quaffga.  The  Qua^a  it  obtained 
from  the  Cape  territoritB,  and  ia  scareel^  fouml 
nertfawanl  of  (he  Gariep  ftrOraitf^a  river:  bi/t 
aiill  iitfp^alherda  Knthward,  ateoelMlHg^th 
the  white  tailed  Otiu,  aa  A.  Burobettii  doA 
with.theBiindled  Oou,  and  both  witll  ostriehea 
(ae/iii  XeBopfadn'a/time  the  A.  hemipfius  did  in 
MAcfMtamia).  The  moit  horee-tike  in  struft- 
tvie  of  any  ;  the  Hippotigria  I(a  bellitius  tii 
Ool,  C-  M.  £milh  is  protmbly  founded  on  a 
QnagSB  foal,  ptrbapa  not  very  exactly  reprt^ 
aentwl.  Sueh  an  aniitial  aa  (his,  or  as  the 
■t''  laabelline  Zebra"  of  LeTtilhmt  amid  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  sabaequeut  esplorei^ 
of'Soatfa  Africa. 

jfmatii  Bmvbellii,  Grey,  (Kqnua  vebrft  lit 
Barohell).  The  Danoj  or  orijiilnal  Hippo- 
ligria  of  the  andenti  and  also  tht<  original 
2ebr«  of  I'igafetta  from  Congo  ;  bitt.nnknowh 
to'  nuffon,  who  regarded  the  next,  or  UdUn- 
tain  Zabra,  and  tlie  Jijaa^fpa.  ea  the  two  seita 
of  one  speoiea,  denominuled  by  him  the  Z<brh 
(Hippotigris  Burchellli  bild  11.  antiqnoTbm  0< 
H.    Smith,}  cstoniivfly  diffused    over  Aifridv, 
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even  to  Ai>]rtMaU  and   to  Congo,  uid  ualh- 
wud  to  the  Oariep  river. 

jI-  Zebra,  (Equua  moHtBona,  Bnrchell). 
The  Zebra  of  ntodem  nomeaelatun,  or  (more 
diitinotiTely)  the  monnUio  Zebra  ;  Wild  Paard 
[Wild  Horse)  of  the  Duleh  ooloniBta  of  South 
Arrica.  A  thorough  mouQlainsef,  and  known 
only  to  inhabit  South  Afriea.  Also  the  moat 
eompletely  striped  of  any,  down  to  the  very 
hoofa. 

A.  FuljfrU,  Gray  (E.  Aunus,  Z.)  The 
true  Oasger,  Onagms,  or  aboriginally  wild 
Ass,  Indigenous  to  NorUi  East  Afriea,  If 
not  alto  to  the  Southern  puts  of  Arabia  and 
the  leUnd  of  Soootra- 

Jl.  Hamipput,  E.  hemippui,  Is,  BL — 
Uilsire  ;  E,  uinui  onager,  apud  Wagner.  The 
Hemionu*  or  Hemippus  of  the  ancients.  In- 
habitiog  the  deierla  of  Syria,  Heaopotaiaia, 
and  the  northern  parte  of  Arabia. 

^.  Oiuger,  (£.  aainua  ooager,  Fallai). 
The  Koulan  or  Ohorkhur,  Inhabits  West 
Asia,  front  18°  N.  latitude  Southward  to  Fer- 
aia,  Beluohistan,  and  Western  India. 

A-  Semioniu,  (B.  hsmionus,  Palln  (  E. 
Kyaug,  Moorcroft ;  £.  polyodoo,  Hodgsoo], 
The  Dahiggetal  or  Eying.  Inbabiu  Tibet, 
and  ihenoe  northweid  throngh  the  Gobi  Deaert 
into  Mongolia  and  Sonthern  Siberia. 

So  far  BB  known  for  certain,  the  last  two,  A. 
onager  and  A.  hemionna  are  distinguitbable  by 
shades  of  colour  only,  snd  by  unimporisnt  dif- 
feianoea  in  the  relative  extension  of  different 
hues  and  markioga.  The  A'  hamar  of  Col.  C. 
H.  Smith  is  rejected,  as  having  been  founded 
ou  insufficient  evidenoe  of  the  eiistenee  of  eueh 
an  aninml.  It  is  highly  improbable,  ilao, 
that  other  wild  asinine  species  yet  remain  to 
be  distinguished. 

It  would  leem  from  the  above.  That  the 
true  OnAgei  and  Hemionus  of  ancient  writers 
were  unknown  to  Pallas,  who  has  assigned 
these  namiia  to  cognate  speoiea  or  races  that 
were  unknown  to  the  Greel»  and  Bomans. 

That,  aooordingly,  the  Koulan  of  N-  Asia 
is  not  the  trne  Onager  or  aboriginal  Wild  Ass, 
but  that  it  is  identioal  with  the  Ghor-Kbur. 
That  the  true  Onager,  or  wild  Aas,  is  not  an 
inbabitsntof  Hortii  Asia,  but  of  the  North- 
£ast  of  Africa  and  the  Southern  part  of  Arabia. 

That  the  Koulan  and  the  Dshiggetai  or 
Kyang,  instead  of  being  strongly  distinguished 
apart,  benr  so  excredingly  close  a  resemblanne 
that  no  decided  speoiGe  distinction  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  pointed  out,  however  probable  it 
nay  be  that  sueh  distinetion  may  eiist.  Why, 
therefore,  the  one  ahonld  be  popularly  styled, 
"  wild  bMse^"  snd  the  other  a  ''  wild  Ass,"  it 
is  difficult  to  compFehend.  Even  Pallas  terms 
the  Dihixgettsi  "  un  Cbeval  snuvage,"  though 
describing  it  as  "  niOheval  ni  Aue  ;"  while  ihe 
other   be  both  designates  as  the  Ass  of  the 


steppes  and  as  the  "Cheral  ou  Aue,"  employing 
the  word  "  Oheval"  in  its  German  equivalent 
evidently  in  the  senee  of  equue.  Gol.  ObesDej, 
as  wo  have  seen,  terms  the  Arabian  A.  henit|*- 
pua  as  "  will!  Hurse,"  as  dietinguisbed  from 
his  wild  Ass  of  South  Arabia.  The  fact  seema  to 
be  that  the  THgue  spplioation  of  thoM  naoau 
has  resulted  merely  fVom  the  colouring. — {Mr. 
Bligk  in  the  Annalt  and  i£ag*riiu  of  Natmrat 
ffutory,  p.  85S-2G4.) 

It  has  been  anpposed  to  be  the  w^d  Am  of 
theBuonirf  Cutoh,  that  is  alluded  to  in  Jt^ 
"  Who  has  sent  odt  the  wild  As*  free  f  Or 
who  liath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  Aaa  t 
Whose  house  I  have  made  in  ihs  wildernn^ 
and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling.  He  soometk 
the  mullitudo  of  the  city,  neitlier  r^ardetk  ba 
the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  rsnge  of  tha 
Dionntains  is  his  pHSture,  and  be  tearohetk 
after  every  green  thing." 

ThePersiBns,1'artars  and  ancient  Boimms  eat 
the  wildAsB,  and  willHomanepicurrB  a  Iwnnek 
of  wildAss  roBsted  WHsatavonriUdiah.Olearius 
affirms  that  he  saw  32  wild  Asses  slain  in  owe 
day  by  the  BhBhof  Persia  and  fail  Court,  aMi 
that  the  bodies  were  sentto  Um  royal  kitebea 
at  Ispahan.— iforjjfeU'j  OaialofM,f.  Itl.  See 
Ass. 

ASINUB  EQVIOIDES.    See  Horse. 

A&INUS  HEUIO.NUS.  Rnbnk  ralalee  tiiaC 
he  saw  in  Ihe  solitudes  of  I'aitary  ssse*  that-sa- 
sembled  mules,  aiid  he  piobsbly  speaks  of  the 
animRL  oalled  the  htmCoM,  which  McBare,  Hue 
and  Gabet  often  met  with  in  nnmeKHis  berdi 
during  their  journey  from  Pekin  to  Lha  awt 
tlirough  the  Uoiigolian  steppes.— £^m'*  Okr»- 
titttiils.  Vol.  I,  p.  225. 

ASINUB  ONAGER.    See  Gorkbar. 

ASINUS  POLTCODON.    &«  Enno. 

ASlli,  an  Arab  tribe,  of  whom  Uie  Bereksd* 
are  a  branch.  The  Berekede  am  said  to  allow 
strangers  to  visit  their  wives,  like  the  Jakuri 

AdlBGAR,  a  fort  in  Kandeah  :  on  a  eaal 
found  there,  of  the  10th  or  II th  century,  ea^ 
graved  in  BBiiscrit,men(ioB  is  msdethat  the  Bajsn    I 
Adityu  Varma  and  Iivais  Varma  were  marriMl. 
to  the  elde«t  daughters  of  the  Gupta  race,  whic^    j 
may  be  that  of  the  Allahabad  insaiplioos  nsst   ! 
Kanouj  coins.     If  so,  the  Deva  Nagari  erf  tkik    I 
inscription  would    confirm   the  belief  of  tha.: 
Guptas  being  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  CBnturic^    ! 
The  Bigabs  were  probably  Pritices  of  KandtMb.    j 
—Gal.  Ai.  Jour.  Vol.  K,  p.  483. 

A8KA,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  84°  18' B.  ul^ 
L.  1 9°  3G'  N.     It  is  in  the  district  of  QasjaA    | 
and  suear  is  ita  chief  product.  I 

ASIR-YADaM.    Bee  Hindoo.  | 

aSKALANDA,  a  town  mentioned  by  Um  : 
ancient  Arabic  writers,  has  bem  supposed  to  be  | 
the  Alexandria  built  at  the  confluence  of  Um.  , 
Acciines   with  the   Isdus.    But  it  was  ala*   \ 
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grikd  Ashiaada  Um,  mnd  leeiDi  to  be  the 
I'^k  of  modem  titwa. — EttioL 
A&KBLOS  liM  10  the  weaiward  of  the  read 
b&na,  ind  near  the  mm.  It  was  once  a  utra- 
)frftbebfde  of  theFhilniineB,  but  at  the 
jmulitj  is  without  a  aiuKteinhabitaDt  witb- 
k  ill  ■■111.  Aakelon  w»  taken  b;  the  Cniii- 
un,  vIm  stieDgthened  the  fortificatioiit,  bat 
ilniiBbMquaBtly  ro-taken  bjr  Salah-ad-din, 
■Wderirojred  the  vorka  made  h;  the  chriatiam 
-WuMi'i  Trawk,   FaUiliM  md  Bfria, 

IBILOT,  a  town  in  ladu,  in  L.  80°  SO'  £. 
mil.  tr  4E'  N. 

AUH&R.  Akab.  Jatamanai,  Lemon  Oraaa. 

lELESHA.  Ba.iis.  The  roansioD,  aiga,  or 
aknB  of  the  aerpent,  called  alio  Sarpa.    Sea 

i£l,US-3US.  A  lAB.  ^j«y»J\  J^l  root  of 
Ghnrrtita  fcla^  ;  Liquorice. 

ASNA,  two  totrna  in  India,  one  in  L.  86° 
irK-awl  L.  U°  St'  N.  the  other  in  L.  B7« 
TttadL.  U-r  N. 

tfiHAHA,  a  (oiTB  in  India  in  L.  88°  10'  E. 
■1 L  n°  St'  N. 

iSNKA,  a  town  in  India  in  L.  87°   IS'  E. 
«ILH°iri!r. 
ASNKE,  a  Britiah  military  oautonment  in  the 
WerDCTqit, 
A80CA.    See  Aioka- 
I     A30F  ;AH,  the  firat  of  the  present  aynaa- 
i  ^ftVjAtnbid  in  the  Dekhan,  hence  the  title, 
!  WJaktofthedynaatir.     The  ruler  in   1868 
!  tn  the  title  of  Atof  ud  Dowlah.     See  Eg- 

A80F-UD- DOWLAH.  See  Jewa.  Kalmuek. 
ISOGA.  Bahb.  Uvaria  longifotia. 
^i,  the  laat  day  of  thia  month  vshen  in 
Ik  hda  winter  \tKrd  rit),  Un  thia  day, 
■M^  but  while  Testmenla  and  ailf er  (ickanJi) 
WiiaM  are  wore,  in  honor  of  the  moon 
IIm^,)  who  girei  iu  name  to  the 

' ——  PkIo  and  common  drudge 

*^mn  man  and  maa.' 
.  "  iMBcaliry  month  i*  the  mode  followed  b; 
I  iUm  to  adjust  the  annual  aeaaonB,  their  or- 
['■■f  ealeulationa  beiof;  by  Lunar  monlhg, 
■i  Mch  are  called  Lti»ar.  On  the  Aaoj  there 
[^■pmntioB  of  all  the  Bajpoot  chiefs  to  the 
|2>li|taB;  and  on  their  return,  a  full  court  i« 
lUlia  the  great  ball,  which  breaka  up  with 
jyaMncB  to  the  hmp"  Op**  *>  »oc}'ra,) 
|*^li|^teach  reveicnoea.  When  the  can- 
jwan  Htat  home  on  this  day  ereiy  Rajpoot, 
|W  tbe  prince  to  the  owner  of  a  "akin 
MJ*'**)  of  land,"  aeated  on  a  wliite  linea  cloth, 
l*Mdd  aroTship  hia  tutelary  difinity,  and  feed 
[*>  pietu  with   angar  and  milk.— Totfa  Sit- 

iWKA,  Sansc.  Tam.  In  tlie  south  of 
P|iii  Aiet,  or  Aaoka  ia  Uie  name  of  the  TJTa- 
'««  Qaatteria  longifolia. 


A80KA,  Samso.  from  "  a"  not,  and  sokt; 
Borrow,  ia  the  Joneiia  aaoea  Boxb.  which 
jielda  a  beautiful  flower  diveraified  with  orange, 
scarlet  and  bright  yellow  tinta  and  iu  Linduism 
is  consecrated  to  Sira  ;  aa  the  lotus  Sower, 
oalled  Kamala  or  Padma,  ia  aaored  to  Viahnn 
and  hia  wife  Lakshmi ;  a  aweat  scenled  jasmine 
(J.  undulatumj  to  Vishon  and  MariamnM  the 
godfleas  of  the  pariah  or  aeraile  raee.  The  superb 
crimsoB  Ixora  bandbuoa  ia  offered  at  tbe 
ahrinea  of  Viahnu  and  Sira,  and  the  Nauelea 
endaraba  a  aiately  tree,  yields  in  the  hiodu 
belief  the  hoUeal  flower  in  India.  Tbe  Aaoka 
ia  (me  of  tlte  most  beautiful  of  Indian 
trees,  &ir  W.  Jonea  obaerrea,  that  '  the  re> 
getable  world  searoely  exhibits  a  ririier  siftbt 
than  an  Aaoka  tree  in  full  bloom.  It  ia 
about  aa  hitih  as  an  ordinuy  cberry-tree-  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  beautifully  diTeraified 
with  tints  of  orange  aearlet,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
of  bright  orange,  which  form  a  variety  of  ahadei 
aeoordiiig  to  the  age  of  the  bloaeom.'  In 
spring,  it  bears  beautiful  red  bloeaoma.  The 
Aaoka  is  aaored  to  Siva,  and  is  plaatett  near 
his  temple.  It  grows  abnnriantly  in  Cryhm. 
[n  Hindu  poetry  dispariug  lovera  very  oom- 
moiily  addreaa  objeeta  of  nature,  clouds,  ele* 
phanta,  and  birds,  on  the  snbjeot  of  tbeir  lost  or 
abaent  miatroaes.  (See  the  Hegha  dnta,  the 
4lh  Act  of  thfl  Vtktimorvai'i,  and  the  9th  Act 
of  the  Malati  M'adhava.) 

In  some  pUoes  in  India  it  is  more  eateemed 
than  at  others  The  women  bathe  in  some 
holy  streanis  with  the  bloaamns  flouting  in 
it.  The  hindooa  say  that  the  oontaci  of 
the  Biem  of  the  As  ka  trfe  with  ibe  foot 
of  a  woman  of  aoperior  beauty,  ia  aiipposed  to 
make  it  blossom.  This  tree  ia  often  allnded  to 
in  Select  Specimens  of  tbe  Theatre  of  tbe  Hin- 
dooa,  tranalated  by  Hr.  Wilaun.  In  the  '  Toy 
Csrt,'  Maitri-ya  sa,va,  daacribiiin  a  garden — 
"  And  here  the  Asoka  tree  with  ita  rich  oiimson 
blossom,  shines  like  ■  yonng  warrior  bathed  itt 
the  aangnine  shower  of  the  fnrioua  iiKhi."  Cap- 
tain U.  L.  Kiobardson,  however,  (Flowers  and 
Plower  Gardens,  p,  189),  says  that  the  flower 
is  small  and  ;el1ow,  and  is  eaten  by  yonng 
Hindoo  women  as  a  medicine.  Voigt,  also,  says 
its  flowtrs  are  of  an  olive  yellow  eoJour  I  hfse 
differenees  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  arise 
from  their  chnnfting  during  developcment. 
They  are  numeroos  and  pretty  large  and  are 
fragrant  during  ihe  night.  Whw  they  first  ex- 
pand, they  are  of  a  beautirul  orange  colour, 
gradually  changing  to  red,  fotmin^  a  varieiir  of 
besutiful  shsdea.  Coleman  ssya  that  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  ou^ht  to  bathe,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  in  some  holy  stream,  especially  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  diink  wstet  with  buds  of  the 
Asoka  floating  in  it.  Site  ia  said  to  have  been 
confined  in  a  grove  of  it  while  in  captivity  by 
Bavana  :  other  relatera  aay  ihe  jraa  confined  i« 


A80KA.. 

9  |>Uc«i  «■  lionM,  called  Asoewaa.— fit^mox** 
Mytholagf.  La^  f^Mlilaitd't  Oiov-CAov. 
JUxi.  a,  ai8.  Biohn'dia^*  FUnttrt  and 
Wlow»r  Gardau.  Wiiiiamr'i  Sion  «/  lfala> 
p.  U7. 

.  ASOKA  tba  &rat  kin;  of  HRgMiha,  m 
ibe  MK  of  ^B  nafiK  fiiiansga  naa  the  minis- 
ler  and  miliuiTy  ekiaT  of  the  Maurja  family, 
tka  four  ia*«feigiit  of  which  family  vera  all 
parrioi<)t8;  8isun>i(pa  ilew  the  bH  of  tbotfaa- 
r;a,  mnd  ha  md  his  loa,  Ajnka  the  Itt,  formed 
tb«  BecoAdCbc^K  djimty.  AmIm's  mDtlwr 
htA  been  head  Of  tlM-d«nMra  of  a  king  of 
Likbffri,  it  VsUali  snd  sabgi-qnentlj  beontiM 
bit  wtfe:  Tire  linbotans  gave  to  Aaoka  I, 
«)one,{h«  name  of  Kaka-Viinin,  or  ravrn  black, 
A«mg  to  their  hatred  ttfAMpka  If,  who  ao^nat- 
Ijr  patroniaed  baddhiat*.— ifjMWx  mi-  G43. 

ASOKA  1>.  grandaon  of  CfaanHn  Bapta, 
bflgBD  to  reign  B.  C  S&6-6,  and  for  the  nest 
feir  yeara,  he  was  styled  the  "  Furious."  Im- 
nediateiy  on  liis  fatbcr'a  deraiae,  tie  seiied  the 
gorernnente  and  ^are  onlere  for  the  alaoghter 
of  aJI  hie  brothers  eare  liabys,  who  *aa  born  vF 
Iba  Mmo  mother,  and  iamiediataly  applied  hie 
iFkole  aiOTgiea  ta  the  ackierement  of  military 
glory.  In  '  tbe  abort  tpac«  of  four  yaara,  he 
feduoad  tbe  whole  of  iKvtaem  India  from  the 
mountains  of  Eaahmir  to  the  banka  of  the 
Nerbu^da,  and.  from  th«  mouth  of  the  ludus 
to  the  &ay  of  Bengal,  bat  afterwards  became  a 
Donvert  to  the  biiddhiat  reli^on.  Hia  eon- 
jTwaion  oceurred  B.  O.  SSI -3,  and  then cefor- 
•■ard,  be  tras  known  as  ihe  piona  :  but  in-hia 
'  lioD?eraiaB  heeatried  bia-  litry  ebaraoier  into 
hie  now  faith,  niid  in  fbbr  yewa,  conpelled  the 
whi^  of  Northern.'  India  &pa  the  monntsins 
of  Kashmir  to  the  bamka  of  the  Nerbuilda  and 
fron  the  moutha  of  the  Indue  to  the  Bay  of 
B-^nital  to.  renin  hia  own  buddbiat  riews. 
He  diatrib«led  throughout  tba  chief  cities  of 
]ndit,  the  relioa  of  S«k}'a,  .which  had  been 
colleoled  by  Ajataaatra  and  deposited  in  one 
large  stnpa  at  KnJ8);riba,  and  be  erected  a  great 
niiBiber  of  vafaMM  or  bud^hist  monaatenea. 
He  also  iaiued  ounieronl  edicts,  which  heen- 
graved  on  MraasiTo  rooka  and  atone  pillare,.  or 
oolnntna,  evidently  in  imitation  of  Sgyptiaa 
obeliaor,  in  which  buddhiat  doctrinea  aee  ear- 
nettly  inculcatrd,  The  oldest  of  (beae  are 
found  at  Dhauli  ia  Kutack  ;  at  Gimsr  in 
ftuurat  and  at  Kap«ri(igiri  near  Peshawur, 
and  in  all  theae,  he  at^lea.  himself  Priyndarai, 
"  the  beloved  of  the  Devaa."  Professor  Wilaon, 
however,  doiihta  thia  virntity  of  Aaoka  with  tke 
Friyartarai  who  publiabed  the  eiliot.  The  name 
ia  ^so  Tend  Piya'dasi  or  Loving  mioded.  Aaoka 
dtretteil  Aatioehua  end  graved  in  the  Pracrila 
an  Bcooaat  of  hia  victory  on  certain  roeka. 
Afldr  be  auocecdedto  tbe  throne  B.  C.  355-8, 
lu  waa  cfowaed  ia  -  Fateliputra,  in  tfae  third 
jeirof  bU  mign,  before  Chriel^  852-3,  after 


wbicbhe  Teignedthirty-NTaiijrMiB.  Aflw 
inslallation,  when  ha  eprafy  seceded  fhuB;^ 
brabnwDloai  Va  tke  feudJhilt  religiou  ;  Us-t 
varaioa  aaeiM  to  have  been  eSteaed  by  tbcrJ 
of  hik  bMiher  -whom  bo  had  mundeMd.  lb 
^eil  he  emcted  ai,000  bnddkiat  Baaetm 
or  Chailya,  partly  teBpleeaad-paitiy  tMP 
ealied  fidiupa  <*  Topes,  whioh  to  tb«  frN 
day  oontioHS  to-be  the  fBeBteatnwDaaaenM 
tbe  baddbismof  Cafltml  and  WestflAi  \% 
and  'GiBdustav.  in.  B:  C.  146,  ^  Ml 
third  buddhiat  connoil  at  Pataliputra  (Pati 
brotlia.)  Ib'  hi*,  readrifti  to  tba  aeiuifllt. 
menliona  a  collection  of  several  byroas' 
fBthai  of  Buddha,  Bt  also,  of  AjAoriaiaa.  A* 
died  B.  C.  282,  after  a  'ieng  and  prosfM 
feign  of  fony-one  yeace.  The  Ainka  «wj 
been  aacertained  to  be  B-  C.  350,  probp 
d«tuif{  rr«iB  Aaoka  J.'  .!.'. 

Aaoka  II  was  contsmporary  of  Salm 
Nicator.  He  se»l  amlieasadora  U>  t)ia  r^ 
in  Egypt,  Cytene,  Byria  and  H^ixdoiMB-j  ' 
was  to  buddhism,  what  Conatanline  tr^ 
chnatiaiHty.  Aaoka  11  reaoved  the  ro]Att 
sidencc  from  Bajagriha  in  the  Sqnth  ti;  Bii| 
pntrBi  iHid  waa  aucceedcd  by  his  cldectj 
Bhedraaena,  and  hia  nine  brothers  in  fucoeij 
Inmedtately  eacr  bis  death,  the  UaKadhi  te 
nigua  were  broken  up  and  anarchy  folloavfO) 
BuHien  Hi.  Bii  ;  Ihoma^  Printff'M  lu^l 
A»ligvUie§.  (kmiimgham.' t  Biilm  Tepet.  j) 
ten  Hi.  S12.  See  Cyclopffidia  nf  Indja,  9 
ole*,  Budoba  1  India  323,  863  ;  Inaoiptij 
S7S,  98«,  391  ;  Junaghaij  Kabul  437  ;J 
mala  ;  Let.  ■  jf 

ASOEAU.  TxL.  ist*ifo.  Ouatler{alM| 
folia.  H^all—/r.  and  A.  35;  h.  i.~&A 
loMgif.  S.  ii.  664.  This  nnme  is  everjirl 
applied  to  Guatteria  longifolia  !n  'the  t« 
wliKre  the  true  Joneala  aaOka  ia  rarely  M 
Bee  Aioka.  ; 

ASF.    Boten.    Arab.    Peten!    i&BB.' 

The  Asp  ii  meniioneil  iu  ITru't  :  xxx,  I 
Job  jti.  14.16  I  P».  kiii.  4:  ici.  IS..^ 
Imiiih  xi,  6,  but  though  supposed  to  be  ^ 
kind  of  .serpent,  naturalists  have  not  ^j 
teiinined..<he  particular  repiilealliided  to.  j 
word  is  probttbly  vary,  ancient,  and  is  Poaai 
the  'I  Oiib"  serpent  wtushipped  iu  Cbaii| 
and  %ypt,  and  abion  is  aaid  to  be  a  till  ^ 
in  Egypt  ea  Afa  and  A&  ia  in  Arabia,  todfl 
naie  a  anake,  and  the  Greek  term  ofu  ia  J 
Bsme.  Perhapa  the  Eaifliah  Oaf  and  Ba^ 
Ouf,  are  alao  coane^ted.     @ee  Serpen|^.      , ,, 

ASPA,  was  tbe  ancieat  Peraian  namaj 
horae,  (in  the  modern  Perunu  ii  is  Asp}  bo| 
the  Scythian  names  Aspabata,  Aspnkara,  j 
Aeparatha,  we  recognise  the  lan^e  ^tnf 
Kven  the  na^e  of  the'Aapasi^  tneuiitH 
placed  by  Ptolemy  to  Scylbi»,  ladiaB'e*  a.B| 
lar  origin.     AiKUer't.  LaUKra.^^l,    .    j 


iSl-AKAOrS  BEAK. 

>'<HAUiATBUH  ttOOD.ia-kupposedtftpTO- 
■)ii#  tbe  Aquilaris  in  a  state  of  deeom- 

Sbnt  of  tliir  notiiiiift  is  kaowo  with 
Modes  wood  (Convolvnlaceie)  hne 
(died  "Aspaiath."— ffSiaBjABewy, 


ASPHALITE. 


SwAT] 


LTHt'S  nDlCUS.  LiKS.  Sya- 
I  Ripalatlioidea,! — Vakl. 
l^—nllAGUd,  or  tfai*  geona  of  the  Uliaceea, 
lidR|Ji(ii.  UO)  ncDiiftufive  (peoie*  but 
Hf(t]'t)gifeisli»t  ttf  eleven,  vu.  - — 
^  ..vioB.I'iX".  I  A.  laneens.  Tscns. 
%Mmen,..  „  I  A.  ftdtcenden*.  Koxb. 
^tmrnn...  Boxb.  |  A  offidnaKt.  IiINN. 
Liliit.  [  A.  raoemcnus. 

B«CH.  WlLLt). 

Lnm.  I  A-  icondens.  Tbonb. 

,iVASA6i73  ACKKOSUS.  Roib-  Sheets 

Bun.     A  cfaBTmiiiK  sbnib,  a  native  of 

of  Bengal  vad  the  Tena^aerim  pro- 

vkieh  ptodnres  ■  patsable  eubalitiite  for 

lii^M    regebtble,  to    which,  however, 

Bid  inferior.     It  bear  a  a  Bweet-smcilliiig 

li  nd  It  deaeirinf;   of  cultivation  as   aii 

^itel  pliDt. —  Sfason.  Soih.  it.  ISO. 

WTI,  An  emperor  ia  calJed  the  Aspati, 
^Tfpjiapa  Astvapali,  '  lord  of  eteeda-'— 
%uUa>,  roi.  a.  p. 

8yn. 
Ispartgns  aarmentoana.      Wiltd. 

iJmtiAf  Safed-mnili-HiND.OBDus. 

■■    ...    Eko.    Shtawari Malay. 

Aipar-  Sludaveli  ..     ...Maliu.. 

m..      _.        „       »*tairi    „ 

■Md    ...     DDK.   SheU-Tiirri B&va. 

Taanir-victuig  Ka- 

laoga     Tam. 

T«atla.gfaaddB  ...  Tel. 
Challa  fihadda  ...  „ 
fsund  ID  Rohilcund,  Tra-. 
(he  Peninsula.  The  root,  vliirb 
%  «t)(e,  and'  Qnbj,  is  brqiseil  and 
d  ia  water,  end  the  letler,  if  drunk,  is 
V  (be  naiivra  to  be  a  remedy  in  pre- 
■Iniiall-psx.frwn  running  inlo  the  coii- 
t  Udi{.  Iq  Ceylon,,  the  root  ia  nixed 
Wt  and  eaten  (.rfwW.)  and  by  the  Cbi- 
'  <*  Bade  into  a  prrerrvp-,  tind  also  cnn- 
Dt.  Honigherger.  [p.  !37,)  wys  that  the 
y  ka  procured  at  the  baiaar  at  Lalioie, 
■•  Irag  aa  a  Snger,  and  a»  thick  as  a 
.  nther  ipiral  and  lonpiluiiinnlly  indent- 
■Eiten;  reUow  semi-lran»parent  nppear- 

B*  a  mueHaginous,  aweet  and  aslrirt>ent 
tWjareusedHB   a  aubsiitDte  for  calep 
^tin  idedirihe   and  in  China  are  can  - 
^imi  as  a  pteatrve—^SoxL  H.  153. 

•97.  P'oifft,  e7<.  Bog,  735. 
*^US     SBAN.       See     Dolicho* 


...      DDK. 

wLutMU. 


•»  »d  (he  Pen 


ASPARAGUS  OPPIOINALIS."  Pflt^. 
Marchoobeit..     ...  Abab. 

Common    Aspara- 


k    UlHII. 


NakdouQ.,.         ...HuDi 
Akarparsi        ...MaLat, 

MargecAh PXBB. 

Uar-ohobah         ...     ,,   ' 


H«l7*oa... 

In  lii^ia  as  in  Barope,  thi»ii  fooTid  only  in  ft 
cnKivatcdatate.  Itt*,  TemarkaHr.Jaffrey^a  verj 
delicate  vegetable,  raised  f^m  seed,  lakea  four 
jaare  to  eome  to  a  proper  aiEa  for  the  table,  and 
ouf  ht  not  to  be  e«ten  before  the  fuurih  year ;  the 
aetdlings,  when  one  year  old,  should  be  plnnte4 
in  wellprepared  beds  raised  ibreeincheaaborethe 
snrrounding  level;  three yearaafier being  tram- 
planted  they  will  produce  a  crop  if  the  beds  have 
been  annuNlly  top  dressed  with  decayed  leaves, 
and  Dianere.  ft  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the 
beda  once  a  year  during  the  rains,  will  be 
useful  to  (he  ptanta.  It  ia  a  Tery  expeti- 
■ive  vegetable  lo  grow  in  any  conniry. — 
iafery.  Ur.  Honigberger  roemiona  Ibat  the 
hakims  Dse  the  seeds  in  debility  of  the  stcmacb. 
in  liver,  spleen  and  renal  diaordera  ;  Ihey  also 
Bttribuie  10  them  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac  pro^ 
perties.  They  believe  that  the  cultivated  it 
men  effective  than  thfr  wild  plant.  Iho  coun- 
try asparagus  or  cooniry  greens  of  the  British 
in  India,  are  the  stalks  of  the  Amaranthut 
oleraceu8.-.ffoT.  n.  150.  Foigt,  61i.  IJi,g. 
786.   Bonigbtrger,  237.  AjfVej's  Bintt.  Bvg^ 

ASPARAGUS  EACEMOSUa.     WiUde. 
Seeth-mnli      ...    Bxbo.  |  Chilla  Tkl. 

Sadi-bori        ...     Hind.    T'glU  nddalu  ...       „ 
Akar-poni         ...Malat,    Pilli-pfehaia     ... 
Wari  .,  HaLEAi..    Pillitoga 

SDUniilll      ...      Sabb.  iHatayari  ...      „ 

A  shrubby  dimbing  plant  a  native  of  variiius 
parts  of  India  and  of  Ceylon,  i[s  fluwera  appear 
in  the  oold  aenaon,  and  perfume  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  with  Iht-ix  delightful  fra- 
grance ;  loot  used  medicinally.— .ffoa;*.  ii  153. 

A8PAWUN,  a  lown  in  India  ia  Long.  76" 
2f  E.  and  Lnt.  S*"  30'  N. 

ASPEN  TREES  occur  in  Japan. 

ASPESQILLUM,  a  curious  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs, some  of  which  are  found  in  Indian  Seas. 
A>  Javnnam  in  thai. Indian  Ocean  and  A.  vagi- 
nilerum,  in  the  Bed  Sea.     See  Tabicotidtt. 

ASfHALTK.    Bk6. 


Hajar  Ul  Husa  .. 

Ahab- 

Asphiltum         ...    Lax.' 

Bitunen 

£Na. 

Compact   „ 

„      Faniabtnua    „ 

Jews  pitch 

„      Selajit     ...      ,, 

HiDtral  „ 

Momd                 ...  P^a. 

Uidtha 

h 

The    British 

name 

for'  this   substance    ia 

derived  from  the  Lake  Asphallites,  and  the 
substance  is  found  in  several  countries,' 
but  the  term  is  aUo  applied  to  a  conlpound 
made  from  the  natural  product  nii±ed  with 
otbei  matters.    It  U  found   on  the  sorface' 


of  volcanu)  produciioni ;  and  floatiiig  on  the  Aa- 
phahic  Lake  or  Dead  Sea  in  Syria.  It  ia  aleo 
foniid  near  ancient  Babylon,  aitd  it  is  suppa»e(l 
that  the  cement  uaed  Tor  the  w*llg  of  that  city 
iu  alio  for  the  temple  of  Solomon,  was  a  pre- 
paration of  Aaphalte,  and  Herodotus  mentiona 
that  it  wai  heated  and  mixed  with  reeds  and  to 
used.  It  is  Buppoaed  to  be  the  subsunoe  trans- 
lated in  the  Bibla  aa  pitch  and  to  have  been 
used  by  Noah  to  coat  oi  pay  the  ark  and  by  the 
mother  oF  Mosaa  to  ooat  the  ressel  in  which  he 
was  laid  afloat,  and  it  seema  to  be  the  subatance 
known  in  central  Asia  and  in  tlie  north  of  I'er- 
ata  under  the  name  of  Uomiai.  At  one  time, 
Aaphslte  compoaition  was  OTerlauded  as  a 
roofing  and  paving  materiHl,  and  in  cousequence 
aoon  fell  into  nnmerited  neglect.  Where 
damp  has  to  be  restated,  it  ia  useful,  it  is 
found  impervious  to  wet,  white  ants  or  ver- 
min, and  as  it  does  not  vajtetate,  rot  or  decay, 
it  is  superior  to  wood,  or  mortar  aa  a  flooring 
material.  Dr.  Honigberger  (p.  S33  and  839) 
writing  of  the  Peraian  Mumia— aays  that 
it  ia  a  certainapeclfie  in  fractured  bones,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  osteocolla.  It  is  a  solid,  hard, 
hravy,  black,  gliitening  mass  without  Any  parti- 
cular odor.  The  genuine  ia  but  reldom  to  be  met 
with  cTcu  in  Porai*  itself,  tha  place  of  its  origin, 
for  the  kinfc  of  Persia  ia  reported  to  collect  the 
whole  product  yearly  and  to  inclose  it  in  amall 
silver  boiea,  which  are  distributrd  as  presents  to 
his  family  and  friends.  In  all  ICastern  baiara 
may  be  found  under  the  name  of  FersiHO  Mum- 
isi,  a  oompound  resembling  the  genuine  in  ap- 
pearnnoe.  According  to  Dr.  SeliKmann,  Mum,  in 
PeTBtan,  aigniflea  wax,  lai  or  Ajin  ia  the  name  of 
the  village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  spring 
of  water  containing  Mumial  or  Mumixjin  is 
found  The  Uumiai  was  discovered  in  the  time 
ofPeridun.  He  also  says  tliat  the  ^tphaltum 
Stlaj'U,  A^kaltuM  Punj-ihinum  or  Punjab  Aa- 
plixhe,  is  an  officinal  article  at  Lahore,  brought 
from  the  hills.  The  hnkims  and  liindoo  doc- 
tors use  it  ixatend  of  the  Persian  Mumiai  in 
easea  oecurri)i|[  from  exterior  violence. — Htmig- 
bergtr,  p.  iS8-9.  Singlef  i.  160.  foote"*  Sla- 
iulic4  Iff  Gimmeree,  p.  1 4. 

ASFHOTA.  Bbko.  Jasmtnum  sambao. 
JasmiuA. 

ASPIDIOT  SHIELDED  SAUKIAN.  See 
Crocodilidm. 

.  ASPIDISTRA,  Kke..  a  genua  of  the  nntural 
order  BmilaMEB,  of  which  A.  Inrida.  Kek  end  A. 
punotxtA,  Luidlnf,  occur  in  China. — faiyt 

ASPTDIUH,  LiNNjiDK.  Of  tliia  ^enua  of 
ferna  of  the  order  Pulypodinces,  several  spe- 
cies are  known  in  India,  the  A-  splenduns, 
and  psrasiticum,  described  by  Ur.  Ornbam, 
the  unitum  and  flaKel'iferum,  in  VoiKt's  Ca- 
talogue ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  mentiona  that  both 
in  Sikkim    and  Nepal  the  watery  tubera  of 


an  Atfidiim  are  abundantly  esteB— Zfooiw, 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  i.p  S99.  YoigtU*. 

ASPIDIUK  BABOMETZ,  the  Tartarisa 
lamb,  ao  enthuaiaatically  described  by  Darwia 
io  bis  Botanic  garden,  naa  long  been  celebrated 
in  China.  The  ingenuity  of  Chinese  gttrdeneis, 
taking  advauta)i;e  of  the  natural  habita  of  the 
plant,  form  it  into  a  shape  resemblinjc  a  sheep 
or  other  object. -^^iUiiiM's  Middle  Kimgdom, 
p.  47fi- 

A8PID0CAEYA  UVIFERA,  B.  et.  T. 
This  ial«restiDg  plant  is  one  of  the  Menisper- 
uaretB.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  where  it  is 
found  at  elevationa  of  1000  to  S,000  feet.  B. 
et.  T.  p.  189. 

ASPLENIUH,  a  genva  of  the  Polypodi- 
Bcen.  A.  nidus.  Linn,  ia  a  native  of  Amboyna. 

ANASPHENIUM,  a  pUot  of  Kagban,  b 
there  called  "  KmujI" — l^oigt.  degkarm. 

AfiPOBE,  a  town  in  India,  in  I^  71'-  Sfl 
B.  and  L.  iS"  15' N. 

ASK.  Arab  Peks.  Hind.  Noontide,  a  tima 
of  mshomedan  prayer.  Owing  to  the  audioneiiu 
divisions  of  time,  into  watches  of  the  ddy,  and 
night,  apportioning  the  whole  day  and  tbe  whola 
niijht  into  atated  watches,  all  the  perioda  of  the 
day  change  with  the  varying  length  of  the  lime 
that  the  sun  is  above  the  boriion,  tfae  Aar  oi 
noon  day  watch  excepted,  it  being  always  wht* 
the  sun  is  at  the  meridian, 

ASBAMA'  SaNO.  In  hifldnisro,  tbe  fonrtk 
or  mendicant  stage  of  life,  in  which  the  hiada , 
should  enter  after  pasting  thron)(h  the  previoM  ] 
atagea  of  student,  houscliolder  and  hermit.  Vk  \ 
is  a  name  borne  by  the  Dsndi  sect.  See  Uan^j 

ASKATA,  in  the  buddhism  of  Ceylim,  fbqt 
raoiies  of  evils,  so  called.— Ayi^s  JEostea 
Jfi-tarMm,  p.  434. 

ASBB:SSAB,  a  town  in  India,  ta  L.  8C* 
14'  E.  and  L.  20°  26*  N. 

ASaOENE,  called  alao  Sarog,  toward* 
which  Terah,  father  of  Abraham  joumejed  imj 
hia  route  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea  towanl»J 
Uoran  (Kam)  on  hia  way  to  Canaan-     Sw 

AB9.  •! 


Cfaamsr            ...    '     AB. 

Chsmor    ... 

Ha£ 

Khamtr 

Qadda       ... 

BciraB 

Hamsr                           „ 

Hymai      ... 

Jonka/             ...      Bbo. 

K»ld>       ... 

TakJ 

Juk  or  Jenny  Ass        „ 

Gardhi      ... 

TnJ 

.fihmira           ...  £thiop. 

. 
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Four  species  of  the  Ass  besidea  three  of  Zebii||i 
have  been  described  by  naturalists,  but  tJhiJ 
domesticated  Ass  is  descended  from  ihe  Asinuiii^ 
itei^iopus  of  Ab^Bsinia.  In  Syria, are  fourdomcnj 
^Q  breeds,  a  llKht  graceful  animal,  with  a  j-'mj 
sant  action  used  by  ladies  ;  an  Arab  breed  kfl|M 
for  the  saddle ;  a  stouter  animal  for  ploughiiMH 
and  other  purposes,  and  tbe  large  Damaw^M 
breed,  with  a  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears.  Hm 
Ass  can  with  nase  tw  greatly  improved  in  aiiff 


ud  itrength.  The  Asb  is  occaiionally  striped 
n  birred  as  in  the  pereut  form  A.  tceniopus  : 
ibitoD  [he  shoulder  ia  the  most  coDstaDt,  soms- 
lifflta  CTcn  triple  baned,  but  bara  also  occur 
ID  the  leg*.  Albino  Asses^  are  occasionally 
Km.  [Dirteiit  p.  63,  Animals  and  Flan.it).  A 
nliMorrite  Asa  tribe  haa  been  ^iven  uader  the 
pnmcUita Kaitiai,  with  tlierpeciea  pertaining 
K)  thtt  genua.  The  common  Aaa  now  found 
niHccDDtriea  has  been  domcsticatci]  from  aii- 
MntlimM.  It  ia  a  patient,  ateady  goings  sure 
footed  beast  of  burden,  and  easy  tempered.  In 
nricDl  Jerusalem  the  Asa  waa  the  favourite 
poi;  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  priests. 
Dcbonh  dcscribea  the  greatest  men  in  Israel 
a  time  who  rode  on  white  Asses,  and  we  are 
loUUut  Abdoca,  a  Judge  of  Tsrad,  bad  forty 
ttm  nd  thirty  grandaona  who  rode  on  B«Tenty 
uta.  Xtrertheless  the  Israelites  considered  the 
IB ind»n,  and  to  joke  an  ass  with  an  ox  in 
lit  Hme  team,  was  an  offence  agnintt  the 
Iti  or  Moses.  The  aucietit  llj^yptians  even  en- 
Vliined  a  fierce  hatred  towards  the  asa  and 
rqtirded  it  as  a  symbol  of  all  kinda  of  miafor- 
Itot.  They  were  the  iirst  to  symbolize  a  stupid 
ptnoshytbe  head  aod  eaia  of  an  ass.  The 
in  hir  a  large  head  and  a  large  body  on  very 
■Em  ind  Bomeivliat  abort  lega,  unsuited  there- 
fcwto  move  rapidly.  Its  hoof  haa  exceedingly 
ibtp  ritna  with  a  hollow  in  its  centre,  to  fit  it 
f*lniTe]iiii)c  on  slippery  ground  and  for  ascend- 
^dM  precipitous  sides  of  hills.  The  Ass  is  a 
taitcjbmdeii  for  the  mountain  aa  the  camel 
*  fer  Llie  sandy  desert,  the  elephant  for  the 
]^  tad  ihe  horse  for  the  level  plain.  He 
■il  any  a  reaaonable  burden  without  a 
•fwr,  and  he  will  trudge  oil  for  miles  over 
l"roB|>hest  roads,  patiently  and  steadily,  with- 
wttbawiug  any  siiina  of  fatigue.  (JU  the  Year 
*«f,10/*  Se^temfcer  1864.)  There  are  two 
*<*<^ asset  in  Arabia,  Niebuhr  mention*  the 
■^or  iaiy  as9,  as  little  esteemed  there  as  in 
w^  ;  ind  a  larger  and  high  spirited  breed, 
M<i  valued  and  sold  at  a  hiph  price  and 
K  ibonghi  tbem  fitter  for  a  journey  than 
WsarB.  {Sitbuhr'i  Traeeli,  Vol.  it.  p.  804.) 
aOmiD  they  are  lar^e,  well  made,  and  en- 
rw  fatigue.  T^e  Arabs  take  cbnsider- 
alt  nre  of  them  ;  and  some  of  the  better  kind 
"tk  fiom  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  Those  which 
•'•w^ia  the  Jabel  Akhdar,  in  point  of  size, 
■^"hoejt,  (nd"  anreness  of  step,  are  almost 
*p*l  to  mulea,  croaaing  the  most  difficult 
"" .  loolh  limestone  rock,    without 

^ygfa  falM   itep.     A   great  roatiy  asses  are 
fviTa  Oman   to   the  Eastern  ports  of 
mdilso  to  the   Isle  of  France,  where 
bi^ly  rained.     Some  seen  by  Burton 
t' ISS)  Tfsembled  mnlea  in  size  and  speed, 
that  Fliny  is  certainly  right  about 
iKfd  qaadnipcd   and  its  congeners,  the 
~  ad  tb«  wud  ue,  in  describing  it  as 
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*'  animal  frigoris  maiime  impaliens,".  ftr  be 
saya  that  it  degenerates  in  cold  regions,  unless 
aa  in  Afghanistan  and  }!arbary,  there  be  ii 
long,  hot,  and  dry  summer.  Aden,  Cutch,  and 
Baghdad  have  fine  breeds,  whereas  tl;ose  of 
India  and  South-Easleni  Africa  are  poor  uiic! 
weak.  The  heat  and  the  highest-priced  conic 
from  the  Maghrib,  and  second  to  them  ranks 
the  Egyptian  race.  At  Meccah  careful  feed- 
ing and  kind  usage  transform  the  dull  slave 
into  an  active  and  stmrnetrical  friend  of  man  : 
be  knows  bis  owner's  kind  voice,  and  if  one  of 
the  two  fast,  it  ia  generally  the  biped,  llie 
asses  of  the  Holy  City  are  tall  and  plump, 
with  sleek  coats,  generally  ash  cr  grey-colout' 
ed,  the  eyes  of  deer,  heads  gracefully  carried, 
an  ambliug  gait,  and  extremely  sure-footed. 
They  are  equal  to  great  fatigue,  and  the  stal- 
lions have  been  known,  in  their  ferocity,  to 
kill  the  groom.  The  price  varies  from  £5  to 
]  50  dollars. — BurUin'»  Tilgrifnage  to  Meccah, 
Vol.  Hi.  p.  S39.  All  Tie  Year  Kounif,  Seplem- 
ifrl864.  Tiayfair't  Femeii.  Niebuhr'*  TreceU, 
a.  20i.     See  Asinus. 

ASI^ALIA  SEED,  in  Marathi  and  Gusrali 
(Aleeva) — Lepidium  sativum? 

AS!:AM,  a  great  valley  stretching  from  Ihe 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Nortb-lilast, 
towards  China.  It  is  the 'ancient  Karorup, 
and  its  history  ('  Aasam  Buranji')  by  Huli- 
ram  Dhaiki.val  Phukan,  of  Gobati,  who,  after 
bringing  down  the  genealogies  to  the  Ksha- 
tri^H  dynasty  of  Dravir  (Dliarraapnla)  says  he 
iovited  brahmins  from  Qaur  to  his  court,  north 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  gives  the  following  dynas' 
ties; 

a.  Brahmaputra  dynasty,  reigned  240  years. 
After  A.  D,  1478,  Assam  waa  divided  into 
twelve  petty  stales,  and  iti  149S,  was  invaded 
by  Dulal  Ghaii,  son  of  Hoossain  Shah. 

&.  The  Indrayanaa  [Indu)  dynast}-  reigned 
fromA.  D.  1330  to  1780,  with  the  interregnum 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  Hoossain  Shah. 
Chukapa,  became  independent  in  1230,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Asama  (un- 
equalled), hence  Aatam.  The  language  apoken. 
the  Assamese,  is  almost  or  identically  the  same 
as  the  Bengali.' — Printep't  jfnliguilits  hy  Tius- 
ma»,  p.  273.  This  long  Valley  ruirs  from  tiie  east- 
ern side  of  Bengal  proper  from  the  90"  of  east 
loogjtude  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  far  as 
Ibe  Mishmee  hills  in  longitude  97°  east.  The 
valley  is  about  BO  miles  in  breath  and  35  0  miles 
long,  and  has  the  river  Brihmapulra  running 
through  its  centre.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmnpuira,  and  is  now  called  Loirer  and 
Upper  Assam,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Mishmee,  Aboor  and  Meeree  hilla  and,  on 
the  south,  has  the  Naga,  Cossya  and  Garrow 
hilts.  Assam  in  ancient  times  was  of  ihe  bud- 
dhi)t  faith,  the  braminical  religion  waa  ii>lro- 
duced  about  A.D>  76.  In  all  Assam  there-arc  9B3 
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Moazzalu,  contsiniag  4,006,610  Begitha,  the 
rental  of  rice  land  ia  U.  lOd.  an  acre  and  Is. 
6d.  for  all  other  kinds.  The  whole  of  ABsara, 
omitting  the  permanently  Betlle.d  diatrict  of 
Goalpara,  pays  only  £100,000  of  land  revenne. 
Tlie  whole  population  from  the  baby  at  ihe 
breast  to  tha  very  few  old  msfi  use  npiuTr,  and 
ia  1864-5  the  population  consumed  £U3,543 
woiih  of  opium.  Before  the  incursions  of  the 
BurmeBe,  Assam  had  its  roads,  brids^*i  <^'ti"'""' 
civilization,  but  under  British  rule  it  has  falleii 
off.  Assam,  is  ona  of  the  moat  fertile  districts  in 
India,  the  mahomcdans  found  ils  people  hardy 
and  courageous  in  Upper  Assam,  but  townrds 
the  middle  of  the  19  century  they  barl  become 
apathetic  and  uunmbitioiis,  though  those  of 
Kamroop  were  less  so.  But  the  Assamese  were 
to  the  mahoraedans  whot  the  Numidians  and 
Mauritanians  ware  to  the  Komsna,  a  genua  in- 
Buperabile  bello.  The  Briiish  drove  the  Burmese 
from  it  in  1824,  and  annexed  it  on  Slst  July 
1829.  Tbe  first  Treaty  witli  any  of  the  Assam 
chiefs  waa  a  commercial  agreement  made  in 
1783,  with  EajsH  Surgy  Deo.  But  Govern- 
ment never  rstified  or  publislied  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Eajah'a  government  wss  not 
sufficiently  stroiiK  to  ensure  its  observince. 
The  country  subsequently  relapsed  into  anarchy 
and  fell  under  tlie  Burmese.  It  was  invaded  by 
the  British  when  the  first  Barmese  war  broke 
out,  and  the  province  was  annexed  to  Briiish 
India.  InlBSS,  Upper  Assam  was  granted  to 
Eajah  Poorunder  Sinir,  with  whom  a  Treaty 
was  made.  Tlie  principal  Iribea  on  the  frontier 
of  Upper  Assam  are  tlie  Mutiock,  tlie  Khampti, 
and  the  Singpho.  The  Bur  Senapultee  or  chief 
of  the  MuLtock  entered  into  an  engagement,  ir 
May  1326,  whereby  be  acknowledged  th< 
iupremacy  of  the  British,  and  bound  himself 
to  supply  300  ioldiere  in  time  of  war.  The 
management  of  the  country  was  left  in  his  own 
hands,  except  hb  regards  capital  offences.  In 
January  1835,  the  obligation  to  supply  Iroops 
was  commuted  to  a  money  payment  of  Rupees 
l,aOOayear.  In  1826,  similar  ngreeraenta  were 
made  with  the  Khampti  cliief  of  8ud[)eyn,  but 
in  1839  Ihey  attacked  tlie  town  of  iSuddeya,  and 
many  persons,  as  also  Colonel  Wliite,  tbe  Poli- 
tical Agent,  was  slain.  Agreements  were  also 
made  io  May  1S36  wilh  the  Singphoot.  These 
tribes  were  implicated  in  the  Khamptee  risijig 
in  1839,  but  they  were  allowed  to  Euvrendei 
under  conditions.  Many  of  the  Singphoo  clani 
have  become  extinct,  and  the  main  body  have 
left  Assam  for  Hookong,  in  Upper  Burmah. 
(Ailchiwn't  Trealia,§re^  p^ge,  127.)  Through- 
out its  whole  breadth,  from  the  Khaasia  and 
Nags  hills  up  to  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Himalaya,  this  valley  was  formerly  the  baain  ol 
a  fresb-water  lake,  and  is  now  drained  by 
the  Brahmaputra.  Thia  mighty  river  runs 
through    the  country    from    Biabmakond    to 
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Goalpara  for  a  mean  length,  exclusive  of  ita 
irouB  small  carves,  of  more  tban  400  miles. 
entire  surface  of  Assam  presents  a  gentle 
rm  slope,  wiih  a  few  isolated  granite  hills, 
limes  of  no  cousiilerable   mean    elevation. 
Brahmaputra   nowhere   presents   any  re- 
markable contraction  of  its  bed,   and  tbe  only 
rapid  of  importance  is    situated    fifteen    milet 
below    its   confluence  with  the  Dihon);.     The 
level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at  Sadia  is  210  feet. 
A  little  to  Ihe  south  of  the  entrance  oftheTiata 
begins  that  part  of  tbe  river  where  the  atream 
branches  off    in  the    shape    of  a  delta,    and 
shortly  j'dns  lliat  of  the  Ganges.     The  ebb  and 
Hood  of  the  tiile  extend  in  the  season  when 
the    river   is    low,     upwards   beyond    Dacca; 
the  ftill  from  Sadia  to  the  delta  conasquently 
amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile.     Sadia  ia 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the  moat  consider- 
able of  its  affluents  join  the  Brahmaputra,  vii. 
the  Uihong  (a  river  identical  with  the  Tibetan 
Zambu)  into  which,  before  its  oonfiuence  with 
tbe  Brahmaputra,    flows    the     Dihong.     Tbe 
Brahmakund  is  a  very  deep  basin-shaped  en- 
largement of  the  river,  just  before  it  emereea 
from  the  mountains  to  descend   into  the  plain 
of  Assam-   The  velocity  of  the  current,   whicb^ 
both  above  and  below  the  Brahmakund  ia  very 
great,  aulfers  a  great  diminution  at  tliis   point, 
'I'he  snurcea  of  the  Brniimaputra  proper  may  bs 
assigned  to  L.  N.    sa'-SZi",  and  L.  E.  Gr^ 
97°  30'.     The    first   snow-covered   mountain!   ■ 
occur  in  L.  N.  281".     The  Brnlimapuira  )%  j 
called  by  the  Tibetans,  Ziyo  chu,  after  the  pn^^  I 
vince,  Z&y'6,  through  which  it  flows,  the  Mithinil  i 
and  Singpho  give  it  the  name  of  Tlilu  Ka,     Iti^  I 
direction  as  far  as  L.  N.  27°  55'  is  nearly  duet' 
south,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Galum    river 4% ' 
the  Dn  river  north-west,  and  from  thia  point  ti^ 
Sadin  south-west.     Along  the  ivhole  length  ol;., 
the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmaputra,   and    nearer,' 
parallel  to  the  brond  valley   through  which    iL; 
runs,  we    meet  with  a   longitudinal    range  ai|'; 
secondary  hills,  inhabited  by  the  various  scab;, 
tered    tribes  of   the  Natia,  Khassia,    JaintH^. 
and  Garru.     There   exists  but   con^parstivd^: 
meagre   information    about    these   mountain 
The  Khassia  hills  present  in  c^ueral  tbe  aspf 
of  a  well-defined    plateau  with   oomparativf 
small,  isolated  elevations.     Tbe  plateau  ia  U 
roinated  to  the  north  by  the  valley  of  the  Br«^ 
maputra,  to  tbe  south  by  that  of  the  Surma.-^ 
{Scfilagenlweit's  Oeneral  HypKtuetrj/  of  lue" 
Vol.  a.  p.  98.]  Hills  lie  between  tbe  (wo  Britiji 
Provinces  of  Jnam.  and  Cachar  and  the  Noiti. 
Western  portion  of  the  territory  of  Buimah.  \ 
is  an  immense  extent  of  mountainous  eoanlj^ 
inhabited  by  numerous  mountain  tribes, 
in  this  great  mountain  tract  one  or  two  vall«|| 
occur.    The  largest— that  of  Munnipore— 
from  its  connection  with  the  Britiak  Ooti 
ment,  and  from  the  tribes  around  it  bU  & 
to  ■'    ■ ^"^  ^'--^'^ 


ting  its  vipremacf ,  the  moat  impaTtant,  between 
Iititade  33°  SO*  and  SG°  80'  o,ortb,  aud  lang.i- 
lnd«  911°  10'  and  91°  Siy  east,  the  mountBin 
trut  in  queation  ia  bounded  on  the  north  and 
fUt  bj  the  Britiah  Provinceg  of  Asaam  end 
CtAit,  and  on  the  aut  by  the  Kubbo  valley 
nor  (object  toBormab.  To  the  north~eaat  sad 
mtii,  tbe  boandary  ia  not  irell  defined,  and 
would  much  depend  upon  the  extent  to  whioh 
tbe  Mnnnipore  GoTerninent  might  spread  its 
ioBuBce  amoagat  the  hill  tribes  io  those  direc- 
tina,  bat  in  the  north-east  it  may  be  denoted 
bj»!ine  drawn  north  from  tbe  north-west- 
n  earner  of  the  Kubbo  valley,  until  it  strikes 
UeAuam  tioundnry  and  in  tbe  south  by  one 
inn  west  from  the  source  of  the  Num- 
1^;  river,  the  liied  aoutb-east  boun- 
dnj,  taiita  junction  wiih  the  Tooyai  river. 
Of  tte  space  comprised  in  these  bunnda,  ibe 
iiUty  of  ifunnipore  occupies  nearly  the  centre, 
ll  is  called  by  the  Munniporees,  "  Meithei- 
teipik."  The  Bormeae  call  it  Kethe,  the  Beii- 
f^Hoglat,  and  Assameae,  Mekle.  The  area 
«f  tlu  whole  territory  ia  about  7,000  square 
f&a,  ind  that  of  the  central  valley  about  G50' 
Varfi  of  the  vnltey  is  at  all  seaaons  ouvered 
■itkwilcr.  It  aeema  indeed  at  one  time  to 
kn  fomted  a  large  lake,  and  Lhe  piece  of  water 
is  tlie  south  called  the  Loj^tak,  appeara  to 
lem  unfilled  but  rapidly  filling  remnant  " 
it  From  the  most  credible  traditions,  t 
nlltjappwra  originally  to  have  been  occupied 
kf  KTtral  tribes,  tbe  principal  of  which  were 
j  nuil  Koomul,  I^ooang,  Moirang  and  Ueithei, 
I  iB«(  whom  came  from  different  directions, 
httiaie,  the  Koomul  appear  to  have  been 
ftisart  powerrnl,  and  after  ita  declenaion, 
tte  Koirang  tribe.  The  population  ia  com- 
pwi  of  different  clasaei-  The  principal  ia 
ttcMnthei,  oext  the  Phoouf^ei,  after  whom 
■kTcDK  kill,  the  ^yok^"'  the  Kei,  the  Ini 
at  uhomedan.  The  Meithei  papulation 
WW  into  four  parts  called  "  Punnab,"  which 
'  KJei^ated  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
"liphmn,"  "Lai  phum,"  "  Ahulloop"  and 
■Sawoop,"  The  Loee  population  consists  of 
1*1^  who  pay  tribute,  and  ia  considered  ao 
Mnor  Ihit  the  name  Meithei  is  not  given  to  it. 
Ik  Ksfsbei  of  the  south  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Iftik  affurd  a  retreat  to  serpents  of  a  formi- 
meiin,  and  the  whole  valley  of  l£unnr pore 
bmehinhsted  by  the  serpent  tribe.  Some 
It  tboB  are  exceedingly  active  and  bold  as  the 
h^  it  is  fond  of  eacending  bamboos, 
femtbe  hrancbea  of  which   it  moves   with 

KTcloeity,  and  if  enraged,  tbrowa  himself 
nntnordtnary  height  upon  the  objeot 
4lii  anf(er.  His  bite  ia  anid  to  be  mortal. 
K^ added  to  his  great  activity  and  fierceneaa 
■ila(Jf eCUfocA,  Keeordi  Qoeenimnt  of  India, 
*<^  DtparlataU,  pp.  r.  xii.]  the  Tanglie  an 
"^M  of  nmch  terror.    I^.   Imtbam  notices 
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that  the  vdl^  of  Assam  and  its  bordering  hills 

are  remarkable  for  tlie  number  of  populaUons 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Bodo  or  Borro  of  Assam  and  Cachnr,  Garo, 
Kasia,  Mikir,  Ata,  Dofl.i,  Abor,  Miri,  Bar  Ahor, 
Mishmi,  Muttuk,  Singbpo,  Jili,  Nagn,  Chantclo, 
Bhot,  KuKt.  On  the  south,  Aasamis  bounded 
by  the.Gsro,  Khasia  and  Jaintia  hills,  then  the 
lands  of  the  Naga  in  north  Cacbar and  Naogong  : 
then  those  of  tbe  Singhpho  up  (o  the  great  bend 
of  tbe  Brahmaputra.  All  their  native  popula- 
tions are  more  or  less  akin  to  tbe  peoples  of  the 
Burmese  empire.  ^Lalham't  Deienpfive  Eih- 
nolog!i.')Th.f,it  are  many  kioda  of  slaves  in  Assam 
distinguished  by  distinct  appellations.  The 
Moorukea  is  a  kind  of  Chapunea,  neither  ser- 
vant,  slave,  nor  equal,  bnt  partaking  of  all. 
The  master  provides  the  Moorukea  with  a 
pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plough,  and  he  tills  his 
master's  land  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day 
(he  Uoorukea  may  plough  his  own  ground 
with  his  mAster's  bullocks  and  plough.  If  he 
does  not  take  his  reward  or  wages  thus,  by 
using  his  maater'scnttle  and  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. {BaUer'i  TravtU,  Auawi,  p.  S3S-29.} 
The'  valley  of  Aaaam  possesses  gold,  tea,  caout- 
chouc, lao  and  ivory.  It  abounds  in  silk,  its 
two  principal  indigenous  varieties  of  this  arti- 
cle, being  the  muga  and  the  eri.  A  dress  made 
of  mujrn  is  prized  beyond  all  others,  by  the 
Assamese-  Of  its  woods,  thirty-six  species,  ap- 
plied to  various  useful  purposes,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Major  Hannay  aa  boionging  to 
Upper  Assam.  Moat  of  them  ore  light,  atrong, 
and  durable ;  white  not  a  few  combine  with 
these  ({iiHUtiFs  a  fine  grain,  which  renders 
them  well  adapted  for  articles  of  furniture. 
The  spices  of  the  country  comprise,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  a*  arc  commonly  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  black  pepper,  long  pepper,  cardamoms, 
tcjpatra  or  malabnthrum  leaf,  and  jubrang,  the 
cnpaule  of  a  species  of  xanthoxjlnm,  peculiar 
to  the  conniry  and  described  as  aromatic, 
fragrant  and  highly  pungent.— 2)r.  fay/or,  141, 
In  the  end  of  1861  the  Meyong  Abor  attacked 
and  plundered  a  village  in  British  territory,  but 
the  tribe  expressed  a  desira  to  renew  friendly 
relations,  and  begged  that  their  offences  miicbt 
be  overlooked.  On  the  Bth  November  1862, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  them  binding 
them  to  respect  British  territory,  and  the  same 
engagement  waa  snbscribed  on  lISUi  January 
1663  by  the  Kebang  Abor. 

On  8th  November  1663  a  similar  engage- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Abors  of  the 
Dihang  Dibanf;  doara.  (Treaties  engagements 
and  aunuuds,  V<^.vii.p.  848.) 

Gualpara  is  under  a  permanent  settlement, 
but  the  other  five  districts  Kamroop,  Durrung, 
Nowgong,  Seebsagor  and  Lnckimpore  are  under 
ryotwari  tenure. 

It  ia  BBicI,  tliat  opigm  W]M,fint.i4tr(iduced 
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troops  assisted  the  B^'ah  against  the  Mut- 
tuck  ;  since  then  it  has  spread  over  tbe  whole 
country,  and  deteriorated  and  enfeebled  the 
popaUlioiu — Dr.  Tat/lor  in  Reporti  on  Great 
Exhihilion  0/I86I.  Butler' »  Travail  inJitam, 
p.  228-9.  Latbam'i  Deicripliw  Ethnology. 
McOuUeeh't  Report  in.  Recordt  qf  Ihe  Govern- 
ment 0/  India,  Foreign  Depitrimeiti,  p.  W'Schla' 
geutwiil'*  General  Hypionietry  of  India,  Vol. 
it. pp.  ^b-'ii.Priatep's  AutiquititsbyThomae,p. 
273.  See  Indin,  pp.  317  ;  340;  344.  luicrip- 
tioQi  374,  Joboka  ;— Kashmir :  Kaaia  :  Kiao : 
Mikir  :  Petroleum  :  Sati  :  Sciurus  :  Siagbpo, 
Tea,  Volcanoes. 

ASSAME5E  KOOT.     Coptis  teto. 

AS3AUI*  Hind.  Peed.  Au  individual, 
a  aoQ- proprietor,  a  hired  trooper  in  a  cavalry 
regiment. 

ASSABET.     Fr.     Asarabacca. 

ASSABHAUBONj  King  of  Babylon,  was 
the  son  or  Sennacherib.  The  Utter  reeiiled 
at  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria  ;  Sennache- 
lib  displaced  the  Satraps  and  invested  his  son 
as  kioK  of  Babylon  B.  C.  675.— C//. -S«»ien,  iii. 

ASSASSIN,  a  terra  applied  in  Europe  tathe 
Al  Hassani,  a  heterodox  nmhomedan  sect  who 
are  spread  through  Asia  {rora  Persia  to  Western 
India.  The  heterodox  point  in  their  belief  is 
that  the  deity  'n  incarnate  in  their  chief. 
The  first  of  tbe  tribe,  who  arrosated  these 
divine  pretensions,  was  Hassan  Sahib  ;  a  man, 
whose  doraineeriag  passions,  consummate  sub- 
tility,  and  persevering  apirii  of  enterprise,  per- 
fectly fitted  for  his  plan  of  imposture.  He  ap- 
peareii  about  [he  year  1090  ;  and  by  various 
intrigues,  a  singular  mysterious  deportment, 
as  well  as  an  invincible  courage,  few  who 
approached  hiiq,  dared  to  resist.  Christians, 
Jews,  Uabomedans  of  Omar  or  of  Ali»  that  is 
to  say,  mnbomedana  of  the  Sunoi  or  Shiah 
sects,  all  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  ezcom- 
niunication  ;  and  he  auld  his  daftger,  or  rather 
that  oE  his  followers,  to  whatever  party  were 
vile  enough  to  buy  the  blood  of  their  enemiei, 
AI  Jebal,  literally,  the  mountain,  was  the  old 
Asiatic  name  for  tbe  whole  of  the  very  moun- 
tninouj  quarter  of  Irak-i-Ajam,  which  lies  be- 
tween Hamailan  and  Kirmanshah.  It  stretches 
far  to  tbe  south-west  of  the  Caspian  range, 
and  com^trises  l[ount  Elwund,  the  Oiontea  of 
the  ancients,  this  branch  also,  bearing  the  ap- 
pellation Elburz.  A  colony  of  these  fanatics, 
under  the  leading  of  ooe  of  Hassan  Sahib's 
most  odious  representativea,  settled  themselves 
amongst  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  have  been 
variously  called  lamaelanSt  Bathenians,  and 
Asaassios  and  during  the  crusades,  he  or  one  of 
his  auceessors  was  known  as  the  old  man  of  the 
ntonntain.Xhepteieatchief  of  thelsmaili  has  for 
many  years  past  been  residing  at  Bombay,  and 
in  1865    or  1866,  instituted  a   ciyil  suit  is 
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H.  M.  High  Court  for  acme  matter  connect 
with  his  faith.  The  term  Assassin  has  also  be 
derived  from  Hashithi,  a  person  given  t&  t 
intoxication  of  hemp  (Hashiah,  Ar.)  but  t 
accepted  derivation  is  from  Al  Husani^ 
PorUr'»  Traveli,  Vol  it  p.  886-3B8. 

ASSAWUD,  a  town  in  lodia  in  L.  76°  i 
E.  and  L.  23°  48'  N. 

ASSAYE.  a  small  village  in  L.  75°  S6' 
and  L.  30°  II'  N.  It  is  on  the  borders 
Kaadesh,  near  which  Colonel  Waiesley  in  18C 
defeated  a  large  army  of  Mahrattaa.  Of  t 
British  Forces,  1  in  3  were  killed.  The  hej» 
is  built  OD  the  bank  of  a  imHlI  stream,  and  0 
of  the  French  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle  b 
been  deified  and  at  bis  tomb  warship  is  perfor 
ed  by  the  mahrattas  of  the  village  and  nrig 
bouihood.  Tba  battle  was  fought  on  the  S3 
September  1S03,  by  the  Indian  army  underf 
Arthur  Weliealey,  against  the  confederate  Mj 
rattahs.  Scindiahs  artillery  resled  on  the  rig 
bank  of  the  rivulet  and  beneath  a  banian  tn 
there,  is  the  tomb  of  the  officer  whose  S|ili 
is  worshipped.  In  1868,  the  potail  of  the  1; 
lage,whowasalad,at  tbe  time  of  the  battle,-' 
subadar,  Papadu,  of  the  Slat  K.  N.  I.  whow 
a  soldier  present  in  the  battle,  were  still  aliq 
the  former  at  Asiay,  the  latter  at  Secuuderabi 

ASSAY  MASTE  R,  an  oflicer  with  this  deii 
nation,  ia  in  each  of  tiie  Indian  mints,  at  Calcnti 
Madras  and  Bombay,  who  conducts  the  chscaii 
analysis  of  tbe  precions  metals  brought  for  si 
and  determines  tbe  quantity  of  gold  or  silvef' 
any  mixture  with  the  baser  metals.  He  al 
examines  tbe  pix  coins  prior  to  issue  to  asceili 
that  they  are  up  to  tbe  standard.  The  proa 
was  formerly,  by  cupellation,  but  latterly  t 
humid  mode  baa  been  followed. 

ASSET,  a  river  north  of  Lebanon,  I 
ancient  Orontes.     See  Lebanon. 

ASSBAQAUM,  a  town  in  L.  77'  »8'  E, « 
L.  20°  11'  it. 

ASSEEB,  a  town  in  L.  78°  11'  £.  and 
22°  17' N.  I 

ASSEELtEE,  a  town  in  L.  73'>  8'  E.  and; 
19°  46'  N. 

ASSEERGHUR.  a  fortress  inL.  73°  IS*: 
L.  S0°  41'  N.  ten  miles  west  of  Yevar,  ati 
tree  in  the  fort  ia  1164  feet  above  the  levsl 
the  sea  at  Bombay-  It  was  besieged  on  J 
21st  October  1803,  and  on  the  8th  and  9 
April  1819  it  WIS  captured  by  the  Indian  An 

A3SEWAN,  atown  in  L.  80°  Zf  E-Il 
L,  28°  ei'  N.  ^ 

ASS-F0I30N,  this  is  a  translation  of  U 
Zahra,  Persian,  and  auppoaed  to  be  oleaadOi 

A3SUH,  ft  tin  mine  in  Bauca.     See  Til. 

ASSUB.  A  Semitic  raoe  who  settled  ori( 
oally  on  the  nppar  Tigris,  but  to  the  eart 
that  river,  in  the  modern  Kurdiatan.  It « 
tbe  st«m  of  the  empire  of  Ninus  on  the  Vff 
figrm.r-Siaiien,  iii,  363. 
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ASJUB,  in  the  hindniam  of  India  tradi- 
liMuigiiDti,  who  made  war  on  tbe  children  of 
tVe  Diti.  Id  these  Aseur  are  doubtless  typi- 
kd  the  Assyrian  conquerors  who  ovemn 
Alii  to  the  Traos-InduB  lands.  It  hna  also 
btcD  lumited  that  Ibe  Astur  of  the  Miihaba- 
ntha  mtf  be  tbe  Hatsures  or  Asii  of  Indo- 
Omninic  history. 

ASSYEIA,  the  Asayrians  are  tbe  EiBior  of 
the  Scjthiins  ;  the  Ashiu  of  the  Hebtens, 
Aviii  d[  the  Romans,  who  under  tbe  guidance 
of  Bel  (tbe  Jewish  Nimrod)  invaded  Mesopo- 
Unia,  defeated  Noah,  who  fled  to  Ardmion 
[limaii.)  Bet  founded  the  town  ofBa-belin 
tte[^in  ofSbinar,  and  established  the  Aasy- 
riu  Enpiie  on  the  ruins  of  the  8<7thiaD  one, 
nan  [ban  S,000  years  before  the  christian  era. 
Cbenlier  BuDsen  gives  the  following  as  tbe 
iKOMTe  dynasties  who  have  ruled  there.  (See 
iwrisD,  Lud ;  Snoli.)  The  period  of  tbe  Snd 
Is  t^  9th  dynasties  was  1903  years. 

lit— Dynasty,  86  Chaldean  kings. 

ind  Djrnasty,  7  Median  Kings,  Zoroaster 
Mil  bis  tnccessors,  reigned  224  years,  began 
B.  C.  1234. 

lidDjntsty,  11  Kings  [probably  CbaldEsans, 
nigiied  i88  years. 

Ml  Dynast;,  also  Obaldeea,  49  kings, 
TtipiBd  4B8  years, 

Ith  Djnsaly,  Arabs,  9  Kings,  reigned  21C 
((tra. 

6ifa  Dyoaaty,  45  Assyrian  Kings  and 
Hinids,  amongst  them  Semiramis,  626  years. 

7ih.— 6  Assyrian  Kings,  122  years,  ?iz  : 
BtbcMssar,  B.  C.  747. 

Eugnii. 

Sraudierib  slain,  B.  C.  676,  reigned  26 
)»>,  te  was  coeral  with  Eearbaddon  (Assa- 
ndinjofBahvloii. 

Awhaddon. 

fcesdakhim  (Sami)ges.) 

Sudsnapalus,  brother  of  Samuges,  B.  C.  626. 

Ais  famous  king  of  Assyria,  was  the  Fhul 
isd  Ii|latli  Feleser  of  scripture.     He  burned 
twslf  in  bU  palace,  B.  C.  626.     In  his  reign, 
tantnp  at  Babylon,  Nabopolastar,  tbe  father 
dHdiadiadnetzar,  rebelled,  and  not  only  made 
liiBMlf  independent,  but,  in  alliance  with  the 
lUci,  checked  the  career  of  the  almost  nnive 
alcBpire  (rfthe  Assyrians,  snd  raised  Babyl< 
■la  tltt  seat  of  empire  of  western  Asia  ;    Sa 
tesptloi  bad  ordered  Nibopolassar  to  march 
•pinit  the    Hedes  who  had    revolted,     Bi 
■stead  of  that  he  formed  an  allisnce  with  Cys: 
Mi  and   marohed  with    him   agninst  Nineveh 

VshfellB.  G-  R26,(Bunaeniii.43S.) 

•tL— Dynaaly,  5  Cbaldee  kings,  87  yean. 

1*    Nabopolusar,  S2  years. 

9.    Nabokolasaer,  son.  43  years,  (Nabukod- 
Nabnobadnezzar.) 
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4.  Nerigassolassar  (Neriglossar.) 

5,  Nabouadus,  in    tba  last  year  of  whose 
reign  Babylon  was  coptured  by  Cyrus. 

dth. — Dynasty,  10  Persian  kings,  207  years, 

Cyrna :  Darius  Codomanns  :  Alexander,  B.  C 
831. 

The  term  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  is  520  years. 

The  Empire  of  Nineveb  was  founded  B. 
C.  1273,  and  Herodotus  osmea  the  Hedes 
(B.  C.  7S3)  as  the  first  who  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  yolcr,  and  this  great  empire  cnme 
to  an  end  B.  C.  747.  As  early  ng  the  ITth 
of  Ninus  i.  e.  in  13E7,  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  reached  to  the  extent  which  it  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  its  downfall  in  the  eight 
century,  for  in  the  sixteen  years  from  B.  C. 
1S73  down  to  1B57,  the  Aseyrtnn  empire  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia  aa     ' 

Tia  snd  Palestine,  indeed  to  Ejtypt  Ihetf. 
(CA.  BttJU.  m.  274.)  The  territory  of  Authur 
(from  Asshur,  Shem's  son)  was  originHJly  of 
.11  extent,  and  formed  the  second  pnrt  of  the 
kingdom  usurped  by  Asshur  the  giant  warrior, 
(Gen  X.  U,  12,)  who  built,  orrnlher  restored, 
the  three  eities,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  nnd  Eesen, 
besides  tbe  capitsl,  Nineveh.  The  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  are  sufficiently  known  from  tbe  des- 
criptions of  Rich,  Ainsworth,  and  earlier  tra- 
vellers. They  are  in' Assyria  Proper,  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  and 
the  natives  still  call  them  by  the  original  name. 
(Suphratti  and  Ti^rU. — Col.Chttney,  p.  119.) 

Babylon  was  built  B.  C.  8350,  sud  was  taken 
by  Zoroastriaii  Medes  B.  C.  2334,  (he  Median 
empire  at  Babylon  again  ended  B.  C.  3011. — 
This  was  followed  by  the  Arabian  dynasty  in 
Babylon  and  lasted  to  B.  C.  1618,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Assyrian  dynasty  of  the  Ninyads, 
(C'A.  Bunten,  78,)  and  aceording  to  their  own 
and  Qreek  account,  tbe  Assyrians  conquered 
Egypt  after  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews.  Three 
centuries  later,  the  iirst  king  of  tbe  23nd 
dynasty  captured  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Behoboam  theaon  of  Solomon.  The  flourishing 
age  of  Assyria  commenced  with  Ninua.  Be* 
miramia  was  by  birth  a  pbilistine  (Palestine) 
and  first  appeared  at  tbe  Assyrian  court  with 
the  army  as  tbe  wife  of  the  Assyrian  Satrap  of 
Mesopotamia  or  Byria,  she  was  fanatical  for 
the  bloody  and  profane  worahio  of  tbe  fish 
goddess  Derketo.  {Ch.  S.  Hi.  274.)  She 
seems  to  have  reigned  conjointly  with  Minus 
after  his  Unth  year  (CA.  Burnt*  443.  tit.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  Assyria,  was  su< 
preme  in  western  Asia,  from  B-  C.  1273.  It 
waa  progressive  till  B.  C.  I21i2,  the  death 
of  Bemiramia,  [Bnnitn  in.  S8B.)  In  1230, 
Semiramis  aet  out  for  India.  Tbe  country 
on   tbe  right    bank  of  the    Indoa   the   site 
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efterwaids  was  to  the  lledea  and  Perstana. 
The  celebrated  blaclc  monument  from  Nineveh 
ia  the  British  Museum,  a  monumeut  at  least  of 
the  9th  century  B.  C.  has  the  BacLrian  camel 
side  by  side  and  the  Indian  rbinoceroa  »nd 
Indian  elephant,  and  estabiislies  the  payment 
of  Indian  tribute  to  the  Aasyriaiis.  Semiraraia 
fitted  out  an  army  in  Baotria  aad  captured  on 
the  Kophea  (the  Cabul  river,  the  Kubha  of  the 
Big-veda)  the  city  of  the  same  name.  She 
crosaed  the  Indus  wiib  a  vaet  force.  The  ruling 
mahar^a  bad  taken  up  a  position  there  alao 
with  a  vast  force,  especially  formidable  from  the 
number  of  his  archers  anil  elephants.  At  firat 
he  retreaied,  but  soon  atiaiu  advanced  and 
drove  back  the  Aasytiana  ia  total  disorder  to 
the  river  which  they  recrossed  with  difficulty 
and  with  immense  loaa.  Semiraaiis  concluded 
so  erniiatioe,  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
and^etreated  into  Bactria  with  a  third  of  the 
army  she  had  brought  against  India-  Thia 
expedition  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
reiiin,  consequently  between  B.  0,  1235  and 
lilS.  tBunaau,  iv.  549^550.)  Duriug  tlie  520 
years  of  dominion  from  B.  C.  1373  to  laS  the 
Asayrinn  power  increased  at  timea  and  waned. 
The  Ion;;  line  of  Assyrian  kingsbad  been  brought 
to  an  end  when  the  weak  and  luxurious  Sarda- 
napfllua  was  conquered  by  Arbaces  the  M.ede. 
But  after  the  death  of  Arbaces,  Media  in  its 
turn  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness ;  and  the 
Assyrians  made  themselves  aii;nin  independent 
under  a  king  of  the  name  of  Pul.  Their  chief 
city,  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti)!ris,  was 
then  the  wealthy  capital  of  an  empire  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eupliriites,  but  also 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  plains  un 
the  farther  side  of  that  range,  which  are  watered 
by  rivers  running  into  tha  Csspian  Sea.  Tiie 
kingdom  was  so  well  established  by  Pul,  that 
his  successor  waa  able  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  widening  it-  Tigliith-Pileser,  the  next  king, 
marched  westward,  and  conquered  Syria,  and 
then  took  Oslilee  from  the  Israelites.  His 
name  leachpa  ua  that  at  that  lime  Niaeveh  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Egypt,  Assyria 
rose  yet  higher  in  power  under  Shalmanezer, 
the  successor  of  Tiglath'Pileter. 

Shalroaneser  aoon'  conquered  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Tyre  alone  held  out  against 
a  siege.  The  AasyNans  therefore  (Menandrr 
ap.  Joseph,  3  Kinga,  Ch.  xviii.  I0-)  overran  the 
rebellious  Samaritans  in  spite  of  their  Euyptian 
allies,  they  put  down  the  kingdom  of  Israrl, 
oarried  away  the  nobles  as  captives  to  the  banki 
of  the  Caspiaii,  and  made  Samaria  a  province  of 
Assyria. 

Tirhtkah  the  third  EthiopiAn  king  of  Egypt, 
on  Doming  to  the  throne,  found  Sennacherib, 
(2  Kiiigs,  oh.  xix,  9:)  the  next  king  of  Aiayiia, 
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pursuing  these  ancceaaea,  and  threatening  the 
deatruotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judna.  Senna- 
cherib marched  towards  Egypt  to  attack  Tirlia- 
kah  instead  of  wailing  to  be  attacked.  Ho 
came  to  the  walls  of  Felusium  (Josephus  x.  8.) 
the  frontier  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  due 
form.  Before  they  met  the  enemy,  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  no  more.  An  unseen  hand 
had  routed  or  destroyed  the  Assyrians  in  tha 
night. — Siarp^*  Hiilorg  oj  Egypt,  Vol-  I. 
p.  121-126.  According  to  Mr.  Layard  the 
power  of  Bactria  was  broken  by  the  As- 
ayriana  B.  C.  1200.  The  Assyrians  are  not 
particularly  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ,  until  the 
period  wlien  their  warlike  expedilaou  to  tha 
west  of  the  Kuphrates,  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Jews.  The  first  king  whose 
name  is  recorded  was  Pul,  who  reigned  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  about  two  hundred  previoua 
to  the  fall  of  the  empire  :  consequently  he  mxiat 
have  been  nearly  the  last  of  a  long  succesaion 
of  kings  who,  it  is  generally  admitted,  had 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  The  latter 
monsrchs  are  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  as  their  conquests  over  the  Jews,  whom 
they  led  captive  into  Assyria,  brings  them  con- 
tinually under  notice.  But  except  when  tbef 
particularly  concern  the  Jewish  people,  vny 
little  is  related  oF  the  deeds  of  even  theae  nion- 
archa.  We  have  the  testimony  of  ancient 
authors,  who  attribute  tbe  invention  of  letters 
to  the  Aaayrians,  auil  give  tbe  name  of  Asayrian 
to  the  cuneiform  writing,  even  when  changed 
and  modiiied  by  the  Persinns. 

In  the  more  recent  inscriptions  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  Kouyanjik,  and  Nimrnud,  we  have  eunucha 
writing  down  the  number  of  heads,  and  the 
amount  of  spoil,  on  rolls  of  leather,  or  soma 
other  flexible  material.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  papyrus,  as  that  substance  is  too  britila 
to  be  rolled  or  bent,  as  represented  in  the  sculp- 
ture. Parchment  was  not  invented,  which 
the  Egygtians  used  occasionally  as  early  as  tha 
18th  dvnasty. — Layard't  Nineveh,  Vol.  i.  p. 
xix.  Vol.  u,  p.  178-184, 

There  is  little  connectioH  between  the  A.S- 
Syrian  and  Qreek  mythology,  though  a  few 
attributes  have  a  similarity.  Nisroch  or  Asshur( 
the  time  god,  the  great  triune  deity,  waa  as- 
sociated with  the  planet  Saturn.  Bel  with 
Jupiter ;  Merodach  with  Mars ;  Mylitts  witb 
Venus  !  Nebo  with  Mercury  ;  Ishtar  with  tho 
moon  and  Shamash  with  the  sun.  Mylitta,  ia 
Assyrian  sculptures,  holds  in  ber  right  hand,  k 
staff  tipped  with  a  crescent ;  in  her  left  Uis 
symbol  ?  still  used  by  astronomers,  to  repre- 
sent the  planet  Venus,  It  is  like  the  straight  . 
rod  and  circle  separated  by  a  cross  bar  of  Ihs  .' 
Eifyptian  symbol  of  life  (the  crux  ansata)  em-t  i 
blematio  of  the  temporal  and  eternal  life,  sepa- 
rated by  death.    Mjlitts  was  wmetimwiepi*. 
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Mted  wilh  the  water  of  lif«  iuuing  fram  Iter 
bmitg.— Fn>eiar'<  Satvm,  f.  197.  SAarpe's 
Sgfpt.  Loyanfi  Ninrvei.  Bmue^'t  Egj/pt.  See 
Cje.  of  lod.  Supp,  ii.  IngcriptioDs,  p.  371: 
InD  )  Kelat,  490  Ken  :  LarUtao  :  Nabopolaa- 
W,  Nineveh ;   KHwlinson  :   Sennacherib. 

ASSYRIAN  LAKE,  Ihe  Aujnnm  BUgaum, 
ii  tbi  Deatl  Sea. 

ASTA,  or  Patoo,  a  bn»t  JD  me  in  BUeer- 
bbooni.— /f(iy/0  Fib.  PI.     See  Patoo. 

ASTABAM-  PHKS.  A  ewer.io  um  in  Feraia, 
fat  Kiting  the  hands  and  feet.  It  resembles 
I  wffee-pot,  baa  a  handle  and  lonj;  apout ;  from 
tbiiaitrvant  pours  vater  on  tlie  hands  held 
oitf  the  loftgam.  Some  laggam  are  merely 
diibti,  Dsetl  as  wash-hand  baaina, — OtaeUy'* 
TntA,  Vol.  i.  p.  3+7. 

A6TACUB,  the  Cranr  fisb. 

ASTANA.  Hind.  A  tbreaboU  ;  a  fakir's 
RNdoKe.     Bee  Asbr. 

ASTARAK.  ABas.  Hind.  Pbhs.  Storax. 

ASTASKUl.  Arab.     Bed  Orpiment. 

A^iTARTA,  the  AsUroth  of  the  Bible,  and 
Attwte  of  Greek  authqra,  aoconlinK  toChcvalier 
BuMcrn,  is  derived  from  the  Egyptinn  word 
Uti^reEb,  the  throoe  or  seat  of  the  Cow  ;  t.  e., 
t^Qneea  of  Heaven,  Baeiti,  the  wife  of  Baal, 
tte  IjDrd  :  and  it  lueani  angioally,  Nature,  the 
dirine  Kosmna.  But  after  the  year  B.  C.  2600 
(wB.  C.  2000,  Aatarta  aignified  the  polar  star, 
rtidi  «aa  dedicated  to  Ibat  primeval  Koddeaa. 
-f\.  BnttR,  iv.  S60-S52.  In  Jeremiah  xxiy. 
l>-)7indii2.it  ie  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
-6n  also  Judgea  x.6;  1  Samuel  fii.  3:zii.  10. 

A$TARTE,  or  Asbtorelh  or  Baalilh,  the 
Qmb  of  Heaven,  the  great  femsle  divinity  of 
>Ik  Pheniciana,  the  female  power  or  Sncli  of 
^  whom  the  Greeka  changed  into  Baaltis  or 
^^Au.  waa  the  chief  deily  of  Sidon,  but 
kr  worship  was  extended  to  the  £.  of  the 
Ma.  Physir-ally,  she  repreeented  the  moon, 
^"f  ha  Dime  in  <lan.  siv.  Gj  Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh, 
ni-  4.  Aibtaroth  Kamaim  or  the  two  horned 
^  the  crescent  moon.  See  1  Kings  xi.  and 
*il;3DdKing8  zxiii.  13  ;  vii.  18  ;44;xxv.  It 
■ubj  the  names,  Aabtoreth  or  Aatarte  that 
tk  Boon  was  worabiped  by  the  Isroelitea,  As- 
^liuii,  PhtBoioians,  Carthageniana  and  the 
popfc  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     Bee  Ken. 

ASTEH,  a  aurnsme  of  Arsacea,  auppoaed  to 
Mn  been  a  deacendant  of  the  anoioiit  Peraien 

ASTER,  a  genna  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Mtinil  order  Matricariaces.  Theae  are  named 
■"^  Aater,  a  star ;  and  farniab  nearly  every 
7*^7  cf  colour.  Some  beautirul  additions 
■M  Germany  are  atriped  and  of  larger  siza 
■MtteChineae.  They  are  propagated  by  seed 
*^  at  the  end  of  the  hot  weathM-,  and  con- 
^•(d  dnriag  the  raioa.  Mr.  Jeffrey  observea 
■■M  tfae  flowering  of  the  aatera  ia  of  ao  abort 
'  naiin  tliey  inll  scaicely  remuDeTate  for  the 
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trouble  taken  to  raise  them.     Hr.  Ksson  men- 
tions that  a  species  of  aster,  or  Christmas  daisy, 
is   aeen  occasionally    in    European  gardens,  in 
RidMi.    Jafrty.  HfuOK.    Foigt, 


408. 

ASTKBABAD.  The  small  province  of  At- 
terahad  ie  sometimes  included  in  Hfxzenderan, 
which  it  resembles  in  appearanoe,  climaie,  and 
productions.  This  is  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  aud 
the  palernal  eetateof  the  present  king  of  Persia 
OB  chief  of  the  Kujur  tribe,  who  have  entire 
poseessioii  of  the  province.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian  sea  ;  to  the  south  it  is 
separated  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  inountHins  from 
the  districts  of  Dftmghan  and  Itislan,  it  extenda 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  longitude  of  e8,°  and 
is  divided  from  DftghcBtan  by  the  Biver  Ashor. 
The  city  of  Aeterabad,  the  "  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ester,  on  a  bny  of  tlie  Caspian  sea." 
Prom  Astrabad,  it  is  eighteen  days'  journey 
to  Herat,  end  from  ihenoe,  passing  through  the 
hilly  couniiy  of  the  HnEara  people,  you  arrive 
nt  Kabul  on  the  eleventh.  The  Hsznras  are 
independent  and  Shins.  They  possess  laij-e 
herds  of  catile,  and  greet  numbers  of  fine 
9\\avi\».—Moh»n  TmV»  Travels,  p.  HiU.  ilul- 
colat'i  History  qf  Ptrtia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 26. 


ASTEBACANTHA  LONG  1  FOLIA.  Nets. 

Syn. 

Barleria  loogifolia.    it'nn. 

Kantn-kaliks  ...      Beko. 
Bahpl  Shulti   ...       CAN. 
Kstiviriki.      ...  Ctkoh. 
OokUmra.       ...      Eimd. 

Oukiura    , 

Gokehuri.        ...           „    , 
TMmatBTi.      ...           „ 
Ikshurs   „ 

BahelShi.lli,.,MALEAU 
WahclSbuili...       „ 

GokSntaka SiUfl. 

Ikshugandha     ...        „ 

Kir-mulU TaM. 

NiruEobbi Tai- 

Gobbi 

Grows  in  wet  places  all  over  India,  and  ii 
considered    tonic  and  diureMc— i^oari.  Hi.  42. 

Birdiootid' I  Bombay  Prodiictt.  Voigl.  485- 

ASTEBACE.^.     See  Chrysanthemum. 

ASTKEIA.  of  Pliny,  tbe  star  rubies  of  the 
moderns,  are  found  at  Bnlnapoora  in  Ceylon. 

AST'HA  DIK  PALAKA  AitATAKAM. 
See  Hindu. 

ASTHOL.     See  Math. 

ASTMABAYDA.  SaNB.  Hlecebmm  lanatnm. 

A8T0LA  ISLAND,  Aptallah  or  Sunga- 
deep,  in  Lat.  25"  V  X.  Lou.  63°  47'  B.  oa 
the  south  coast  of  Persia,  is  3  miles  long  and 
of  moderate  height. — Bonhitrgh. 

ASTOH,  a  mounlAtnouadistrictiOn  tbe  bar- 
dera  of  UttleTbibet  to  the  west  of  Ladak.  They 
apeak  a  dinlect  of  the  Darda  language.  See 
liadak;  Tibet;  India  S3Q. 

ABIBACAN;  bindua  practising  their  faitb, 
extend  to  ^stracan  and  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Baauau  Empire.  ,  ^ . ,  ,    ^ .  ^ 
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ASTRAGALtrS,  a  genns  of  plants  belong- 
ing; to  the  nataral  order  Fabaoeie.  Its  tpeciea, 
A  AmtatuBiA.  Criticua:  A,  Dickaonii;  A-Gnin- 
raifer  :  A.  Verua  and  A.  Strobilifen,  of  Mount 
LebfinDa,  Crete,  Ionia  ani  the  FeToponesua, 
produce  the  gum  tragacanth  of  Dommerce, 
which  is  used  as  an  iogrediimt  in  Aye  stuffs 
Bud  as  a  glase  for  calico  and  silk,  and  in  medi- 
cine as  a  styptic  powder  and  in  loEeageB.  Its 
price  in  England  is  it.  to  8f.  the  poaad. 
Several  Astragali  are  comnion  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  Two  species  in  Kaghio,  are  call- 
ed Bachmal  and  Kenchiranga,  and  the  hindi 
term  HekhmHl  is  given  to  the  Astragalus  spi' 
nosus,  but  iione  of  these  have  been  aseer- 
tained  to  yield  Tragacanth.  It  is  largely  pro- 
duced in  Persia  and  exported  to  Bagdad,  Bas- 
soraiand  India. — Vo^l.  217,  0' Skavghnevy, 
/>.294.  Hog.  Feg.  King,  it i,.  PmU,  p.  SO*. 
See  TragacHnth. 

ASTitOLOGY.  SirJ.E.  Tennent  mentions 
that  the  practice  of  astrology  at  the  present  day 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ephemeris 
predicting  the  weather  and  other  particulars  of 
the  forthcoming  year,  appears  to  hftve  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  since  this  custom  of 
the  inhshitsnls  of  India  was  described  by  Ar- 
rian  and  Strabo.  But  in  later  times  the  brah- 
mans  and  the  buddhists  have  superadded  to 
that  occupation  the  casting  of  nativities  and 
the  contposition  of  horoscopes  for  individuRls, 
,  from  which  (he  Sophiatee  described  by  Arrian 
abstained.  It  is  practised  alike  by  the  highest 
and  most  humble  castes  of  Singhalese  and 
Buddhiata,  from  the  Vellala,  or  sgricultural 
aristocracy,  to  the  beaters  of  tom-toms,  who 
have  tlius  acquired  the  title  of  ''  Nakaliya," 
or  Astrologer.  The  attendance  on  particular 
ceremonies  however,  called  BaUi,  which  are 
Gonnecled  with  divination,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  latter  class-  The  Uahomedans  of  Bri- 
tish India,  keep  their  calendar,  or  Jantri  and 
the  Josbi  calculates  the  ephemeres.  The  bin. 
dus  Also  have  their  Calendar  or  Fanjangam, 
but  they  all  practice  diviuation  from  books,  of 
which  the  Chintamani  pastakam  is  in  use  in 
the  South  of  India. — Tenntnt't  Chrittiantty 
in  Ceylon,  p.  484.      Bee  Divination- 

ASTaONOUY  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Chaldsans  (q.  y.)  It  has  however 
been  attriboted  to  the  Egyptians,  who  probably 
derived  their  knowledge  from  a  more  ancient 
nation.  The  Chinese  have  no  claim,  and 
when  the  claims  are  inve*tigated  of  the  Indians, 
Persians  and  Babylonians,  it  is  found  that 
their  systems  of  Astronomy  belong  to  a  lati- 
tude considerably  higher  than  Benares,  Perse- 
polis  or  Babylon,  but  somewhere  between  35° 
and  65°  North.  Brahmioical  books  teaoh  that 
the  longest  day  in  summer  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  shortest  day  in  winter  which  is  not  the 
CMC  in  aaj  part  of  ladia.     Zoiosstet  taught 
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the  FersiaDS  similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtainei 
ancieut  Babylonian  records  of  star  risiuga,  b( 
longing  to  latitudes  not  lower  than  ths  40' 
parallel. 

The  Bslronomical  symbols  of  the  planel 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability,  fr«t 
Ch^dean  and  Assyrian  sources.  The  symbc 
of  the  plsnet  mercury  is  the  (  ?)  is  tfaeCsucew 
which,  lik«  the  petasus  is  an  emblem  of  easlef 
origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  {^)  represenla 
ronnd  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols  of  Jup 
ter  and  Saturn  01  and  T; )  are  doubtful,  bi 
are  probably  the  Syro  Arabic  forms  of  tk 
numbers  4  and  6,  indicating  the  position  t 
these  bodies,  in  the  planetary  five.  The  syrabt 
of  the  earth  (  $ )  is  the  inverted  emblem  of  lili 
and  probably  bears  some  reference  to  terrastrij 
corruption  and  decay.  (Froetor't  Satmm,  f 
197,)  The  astronomical  systems  of  the  old  An 
bian  authors  are  founded  on  those  of  HippareU 
and  Ftolemy.  The  Arab  priuce  Albategnia 
staled  the  procession  of  the  equiooxea  to  be  1 
in  66  years.  The  divitionsoftimeof  sit  nation 
are  astronomioal-  From  the  remotest  tiiaq 
amongst  the  Chaldeana,  Egyptians,  AralnaM 
Hindus,  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Nortfaoi 
Europe,  there  has  been  a  hebdomads ry  diviaia 
of  the  month.  In  this,  the  daya  are  conineMlf 
with  the  day  of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  iaaei| 
and  the  five  planets,  Hars,  Meroury,  JujhM 
Venus  and  Satnrn.  Tbe  hindus  aloo  redol 
by  the  light  and  dark  halves  of  tbe  mwa 
wbioh  they  deaignate  Eists  and  SUda  pokihaq 
Tlie  modea  of  determining  divisions  of  tin^ 
of  the  day  hafe  been  various  amoof;  the  t4 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  there  an  still  vul 
ations  in  these  modes  in  the  modem  moM 
The  manner  of  reckoning  the  days  by  tl| 
ancient  Jews,  and  which  subsists  amongst  ^ 
people  at  the  present  time,  is,  to  commence  tij 
day  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening,  anAl| 
finish  it  on  the  next  evening  at  the  same  hM 
'Hias  their  Sabbath  begins  on  the  sfternodnfl 
Friday,  and  is  completed  on  the  afternoon  of  9| 
turday.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  aUoeoil 
mencea  its  festivals  in  the  evening;  sud  tk|| 
custom  is  retained  amongst  the  British  insoaj 
of  their  popolar  observsnees,  such  as  the  eve  4 
St.  John,  and  Christmas  eve.  The  civil  day* 
Britain  now  ^sommeuces  at  13  o'clock  i 
midnight,  and  lasts  till  tha  same  hoor  oft! 
following  night.  The  civil  day  is  distinguisba 
fromthe  otironomioal  day,which  begins  at  noM 
and  is  counted  up  to  21  hours,  terroinatiofi  ■ 
the  succeeding  noon.  This. mode  of  reckonia 
the  day,  is  that  used  in  the  Nautical  Almaul 
and  it  sometimes  leads  to  mistakes  with  pencHJ 
not  familiar  with  this  manuer  of  computatiovf 
a  little  consideration  will  obviate  tbe  difficniQi 
Thus  January  10,  fifteen  hours,  in  astrouomicd 
time,  is  January  11,3  in  the  morning  civil  tiiM| 
In  France  and  most  of  the  States  of  Euope,  M 
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Ikl&c  British,  the  lionra 
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tc<l  up  to  I  Tims,  I 
noon    Uze  12 


a?- 

Wli^bt.  Ir>piirr»  of  Italy,  and  of  (icr< 
lM;,lkdav  is  held  to  conimeiioe  abouL 
■Mbltours  are  counteil  on  till  the  next 
nil  moile  is  v«ry  inconvenient  to 
1,19  the  noon  of  tli  ' 
Kik^BHr  foUtice  \a  IG  o'clock,  nnd  1!) 
^pW It  Ibe  winter  BolstiDe. 
Ht^riiian  of  the  day  among  mabomed: 
iMlf  mbvirient  to  Ibe  stnted  tiroes  of  p 
li^tlcir  derotions,  and  is  not  geiierHlly 
nonle.  They  begin  their  account  et 
|{'«btiDg  lirelvo  hours  from  thence  Co 
^ridbei  the  nigiit  be  long  or  short ;  from 
KloiDnKt  tbey  nleo  reckon  twelve 
■Hjuently  a  night  hour  is  lon);ec 
r^n  an  hour  of  llie  dny,  and  in  si 
A  of  the  day  are  )oiii;er  than  those  of 
tajb.  At  the  equinoxes  lilone,  allthe  liouia 
^qul  length,  and  then  they  coincide  with 
Midoptd  by  the  British  in  cammencemenl 
Winn,  differing,  of  course,  6  hours  in 
nlion,  ao  that  the  British  six  o'clock 
itnlrr,  and  the  British  ae^en  is  their  one, 
Atolkr  periods  of  the  year,  also,  their 
■'dod  coincides  with  the  British  twelve, 
linry  otbr  hour  differs  more  or  leas  from 
l»f  tritiin.  The  lime  of  sunrise,  and,  con- 
Mlf,  tlie  length  of  the  day,  being  known, 
^Ih  or  rach  hour  will  be  ensily  found  by 
■w,  a/id  the  period  of  any  given  hour  deter- 
M-  Thu,  ifthe  flun  rise  at  7  o'clock,  the 
■•(Ike  (lay  irill  be  ten  hours  (of  60  mi- 
l*i)ind  that  of  each  hour  5U  minutes. 
**iti,  nahomedaii  reckoning,  will  then 
■M»iiiiei ftfrer  7, two  o'clock  40  minutes 
'<tl(,  ind  three  o'clock  will  be  half  past 
1  of  the    others.     When  the  sun 

B«Jo'dopL  the  three  first  hours  of  the  day 
^*<»Bpleted  severally  at  10  minutes  after 
i*t*r  mimiiea  after  wven,  and  half  past 

*  In  (Ysry  caae  six  o'clock  arrives  exuctly 
-      -Ji  'liioh  in  India  is  called  "  do  pa/iar, 

kuroij  Kalci." 

■fliiae  division  of  the  day  is  as  simple  as 
Will  aod  not  much  unlike  it.  The  Chi- 
^Wlke  day  an  boor  before  midnight, 
■•wt  the  Inenty-four  hours  into  twelve 
Ml'»o  hours  each.  Instead  of  number- 
r  lioun  they  give  a  different  name  to 
'ud  of  ivo  hours  i  the  names  and  corrcs- 
I  line,  accordiDK  to  the  British  mode, 
ttftOovg  :_ 

^llto  IHoniiiig,    Woo.ll  to  lAfleriwon. 

*  ••«  3      „          Wb...  1  to  8       „ 
Shin.  3  to  6       „ 
Yew.  Bto  7 
Seo...  7  to  9       „ 

.      „       H«8-  atoll     „ 

L3r]*'*Kwon  is  added  when  the  first  hour  of 
F'P'Wli* 'intended,  and  ChiDg  for  the  last. 


Isze  is  1 1    nt  uiglil. 


night;  Kef 


<  Cho' 


I  in  lire 


il  nhin^ 


tpe 


•  Ito  t 
^Ito  7 

Lib  9 
•-*W11 


'  ing.  Chins  (ilioiv  2  &c.  &c.  The  word  K'hih 
"iimrrtei,"  is  used  after  the  hour  with  the 
numerals  yih  1,  iirli  2,  or  san  3,  to  subdivide 
tho  hours  into  ({uarttrs,  wlirdi  ts  ihe  sinnllest 
division  cominooly  employed  :  example,  chin^ 
maou  yih  k'hih,  a  quarter  past  G;  keaou  woo 
urh  k'hih,  half  past  II. 

Both  the  hindno  and  the  mahoToedan,  in 
India,  divide  the  ddy  into  four  watcher,  and 
the  night,  into  the  same  number;  the  day  be- 
ing considered  to  extend  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
The  wntches  arc  again  divided  into  ghureet, 
which  are  24  minutes  eaoli  in  length.  As,  iir 
the  summer,  the  duys  arc  longer  than  the  nights, 
each  day  watch  will  (frcn  be  longer  than  any 
watch  of  the  night,  though,  from  the  necessity 
of  each  watch  comprising  an  exact  number  of 
ghurees,  there  will  gentrolly  he  the  difference 
of  1  gliuree  between  two  watches  of  the  same 
day.  There  is  much  variation  in  this  respect, 
and  aUhou^h,  in  the  latitudes  of  India,  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  a 
country  mtire  towards  the  north,  it  is  still  so 
inconvenient  that  the  natives  of  India  rarely 
understand  their  own  method  of  dividing  tha 
day,  and  readily  sdopt  the  British  mode. 

In  order  to  explain  the  mode  of  subdividing 
the  watches,  We  shall  detail  the  correspondence 
of  ghurees  with  British  hours  in  March  and 
September  when  the  days  aud  nights  are  equal, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  more  rejjularity  may 
be  expected  than  at  other  seasons.  Ii  must  be 
remtrmbeied  that  a  ghuree  contains  24  minutes, 
and  that  60  ghurees  make  up  the  24  hours  ; 
3Q  ghurees,  tbereforci  make  up  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  at  this  season.  If  these  30 
ghurees  were  equally  divided  between  the  fuur 
watches,  giving  7  ghurees  and  a  half  lo  each 
watch,  their  corrrspondencc  with  British  hours 
would  be  easily  made ;  but  as  the  hindoo  prec- 
tica  is  never  to  diviilo  a  ghuree  between  two 
watches,  but  lo  continue  every  watch  until  the 
last  jthurce  is  completed  (with  one  exception) 
the  watches  will  be  of  unequal  length  :  the  first 
and  Inst  watches  will  be  of  S  ghurees,  and  the 
second  and  third  of  7  ghurees  each. 

At  6  o'clock,  the  first  ghuree  begins  with  the 
rising  sun  and  is  completed  at  24  toiniites  after 
G  ;  the  second  ghuree  strikes  at  48  minutes 
after  6,  the  third  at  12  minutes  after  7  and  so  oa 
in  succession  until  the  end  of  the  first  watch, 
at  12  minutes  after  9.  At  33  minutes  after  9, 
one  ghuree  strikes  again,  aod  the  same  detail 
continues  until  midday,  when  the  secopd  watcK 
ends,  "The  third  watch  ends  at  4B  minutea 
after  3,  and  the  fourth  at  6  o'clock,  or  siinset. 
The  same  iucceasion^  continues  during  the 
uight.  . 

In  the  summer,  whe^i  the  sua  rijses  abont  12 
minutes  after  five,  and  seta  at  48  after  6,  the 
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iIbj  is  34  ghuteen  in  leiigtbi  and  the  niftlit  onlj 
36.  In  this  caae  the  first  watch  of  the  tiny 
contains  9  s^hureeB,  thu  second  and  third  i 
eacii,  and  Ibe  fuunh  nine.  In  the  nigbl  ihe 
four  walclies  will  oontnin,  respectively  7,  6,  6, 
aud  7  ghureea.  iu  winter,  of  course,  ihe  uon- 
trarj  arrangement  tnkes  place,  Hie  day  consist- 
ing of  36  ghurees,  and  the  Aij^ht  34  ;  circum- 
stnnces  bifiiig  the  same  in  other  respects.  In  the 
internieditite  seasons  the  watches  will  contain 
6,  7,  8,  or  9  ghureea  each,  accoriling  to  Ibe 
length  of  the  day  ;  arranging  them  so  that  each 
watch  may  cautain  an  equal  number  of  ghiirees, 
if  possible  ;  if  there  lie  one  ghuree  in  excess,  it 
is  to  be  added  lo  the  first  watch  ;  if  two,  to  the 
first  and  last ;  and  if  Ibree,  to  the  first,  second, 
and  last.  The  last  ghuree  of  the  day  will  occa- 
sionidly  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  order  to 
finish  the  day  with  sunset,  and  the  last  of  the 
night  altered  in  the  same  way,  that  the  day  may 
bejfin  at  auariee. 

Wiih  such  a  variable  system  as  the  above,  it 
is  evident  that  no  clocks  could  be  made  to  mark 
the  time  ;  but  a  mode  denoting  time  has  been 
adopted  by  the  hindoo,  which  is  not  without 
ingenuity.  They  provides  thin  metal  t 
clepsydra,  through  the  bottom  of  which  a 
bole  is  drilled  ;  this  cup  swims  on  the  sarface 
of  a  vessel  ot  water,  until  the  water,  running 
graduBtly  through  the  bole,  fillt  the  cup,  which 
then  sinks.  The  hole  is  made  of  such  a  s' 
tbnt  the  water  rising  sinks  it  in  31  minutes. 
sort  of  gong,  or  shallow  bell  metal  pan,  called 
B  ghuria),  is  bung  up  near  the  vessel,  to  be 
■tiuck  at  the  expiration  of  each  ghuree,  which 
ia  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  cup.  A  man 
who  is  employed  to  watch  the  siuking  of  thi 
cup,  and  to  sirika  on  the  bell,  is  called  i 
gliurieli.  For  the  complete  establiabment  of  t 
ffburee,  six  or  eight  servants  are  necessary,  whc 
keep  natch  in  turns-  Such  an  expeDte  can,  of 
course,  be  alforded  only  by  the  wealthy  ;  but 
the  sound  of  a  gong  is  usually  loud  enough  for 
a  whole  village,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
church  clock. 

We  shall  explain  the  operations  of  the  ghi 
all  through  the  twelve  hours  of  an  equiuoxial 
day  ;  and  the  process  of  striking  throughout  the 
year  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  detail. 
At  six  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
appeare  on  the  horiaon,  a  little  cup  is  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  when  it  sinks,  whioh  will 
be  at  S4  minutes  after  6,  the  time  is  called,  but 
not  slruck,  1  ghuri.  This  ghuri  is  considered 
■acred  to  the  sovereign  and  bis  ghuriali,  atone, 
has  the  privilege  of  striking  it:  with  this  excep- 
tion the  first  ghuree  is  passed  in  silenoethrough- 
out  Hiudostan.  At  the  second  ghuri,  two 
blows  are  struck  ;  at  the  third  three,  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  watch,  when  eight  blows  are 
■truck  for  the  eighth  ghuri  of  the  watch  :  then 
eight  to  show  that  8  gharis  of  the  day  are  pass- 
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etl  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  second  or  I 
one  loud  blow  is  struck  to  shfw  the  end  of 
itcb.  The  same  process  is  repCHted  td 
end  of  the  second  watch,  except  that  the 
ghuree  ii  not  passed  in  silence  ;  and  that,  ■! 
end  of  ihe  watch,  which  consists  of?  ghw 
afier  striking  the  seven  blows,  fifreen  moi^ 
sounded,  lo  showthat  fifteen  ghureea  are  ela| 
from  Buurise,  and  then  two  loud  blows  to  a 
the  end  of  the  second  watch.  Ai  the  end  a 
third  watcb,  seven  blows  are  struck  for  ij 
ghureea  of  the  waich,  twenty-two  for  the  gh| 
of  the  day,  and  tliree  loud  atrokes  for  the  t 
watch.  At  sunset,  after  the  eighth  stroke  fil 
eight  ghureea,  thirty  are  sounded  to  sho«i 
SOghurees  are  passed  sinoeauiirise,  andfoiir] 
ones  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  watch. 
the  fourth  watch  is  never  struck  until  sunset 
last  ghuri  will  increase  with  the  leiigthe| 
days,  until,  in  April,  it  would  be  equnl  in  let 
to  two  ghurees,  and  the  whole  watch  wouUj 
lain  9  ghurees.  To  avoid  so  long  a  watc^ 
ghuree  is  added  to  the  second  watch,  whic^ 
fore  contained  only  7  ghurees.and  the  last* 
is  reduced  to  its  former  length.  In  May  tb^ 
is  one  ghuree  longer,  and  this  addition  ia  ll 
to  the  third  watch,  which  before  contained  j 
seven.  The  four  watches  are  tiien  at  d 
length.  At  the  end  of  May,  a  ghure»  ia  ■■ 
to  the  first  watch,  and  near  midsummer  aad 
to  the  last  watch.  The  day  then  conaisla  tj 
ghurees,  and  the  night  of  26  only  ;  and,  d 
days  decrease,  1  ghuree  is  tnken  away  at  a  M 
in  the  same  order  ae  they  were  put  on,  ■ 
the  shortest  day,  when  the  whole  detail  re^ 
mences.  : 

Some  variation  will  occasionally  take  | 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertai 
the  precise  moment  of  sunrise,  though  muoU 
in  India,  than  would  be  the  c«se  in  a  d|) 
atmosphere.  Change  will  also  arise  fronti 
negligence  or  idleness  of  the  ghuiiali  ;  and  | 
are  sometimes  told  of  great  men,  for  nhoeel 
venieuce  the  complaisant  gburiali  wiHJ 
a  gharee  to  a  watch,  or  acceleratr  the  siJ 
of  the  little  cup  to  accommodate  their  lusal 
pleasure.  These  circumatancea  will  prevent 
exact  coincidence  of  ghureea  with  hours  H 
Lically,  though  there  will  be  no  great  diaoreft 
by  attending  to  the  rules  laid  down  above.  i 

The  British  names  of  the  days  of  the  I 
are  derived  from  the  Saxons  ;  and  they  M 
adopted  these  names  from  the  mote  eiiil 
naiions  of  antiquity.  The  following  ingeij 
origin  of  the  ancient  uamea  has  been  suggfl 
in  connexion  with  astronomical  science.  | 
planetary  srrannement  of  Ptolemy  was  ib^ 
I,  Saturn;  8,  Jupiter;  S,  Hars  ;  4,  theft 
6,  VenuBi  6,  Uercury  ;  7,  ihe  Muun.  S 
of  these  plaoeta  was  supposed  to  presid^  I 
oessivaly,  over  each  hour  of  the  21  of  eachd 
ia  the  order  above  given,     Iu  this  war  Sril 
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nnM  pmide  over  Ibe  fint  hour  of  the  Sni 
iij,  Japiter  OTer  the  second  hour,  Mira  orer 
ttethinl,  tbe  Sun  over  tiie  fourth,  and  ao  on. 
flu  tbe  Sua  presiding  over  the  fourth,  ele- 
mib,  and  dithleeiith  boure  of  tlie  Srat  dny, 
TDikl  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the  second 
ki,  sad  Dinjing  on  the  series,  the  Moon 
tosld  preside  over  the  firsl  hour  of  tbe  third 
^,  Hin  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fourth  day, 
TLmaj  over  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day, 
lipilcowr  the  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  ancl 
Vtsni  onr  the  first  hour  of  tlie  seventh  dsy. 
Unce,  the  osmee  of  the  days  yet  used  in  the 
kmd  protMsioiiB  throughout  Europe.  Tbe 
fMMMBDglitk  aanee,  Iwwever,  are  derived 
hoi  Ik  Suon :— 


UUm. 

BnglUh. 

Saxon. 

DiH  Sstumi 

Suturday 

Sateme's  day 

Db  Solii 

Suuilay 

Suu's  day. 

Diu  LUDES 

Uonday 

Moon's  day. 

Did  MaHis 

Tuesday 

Tiw's  day. 

Diei  Uercurii 

Wedoeaday 

Woden's  day. 

Dmj  lorn 

Thursday 

Thor's  day. 

DinTcDeris 

Friday 

Friya's  day- 

l^w,  Woden,  Tbor,  and  Frija  were  deities  of 

■tte  p>ijan  Ssxona.      Tbor    wae  the    god  of 

itbuier,  u  well  as  the  ancient  Jore,  and  Friya 

^igoddess,  the  wife  of  Woden. 

ilMt  lU  nations  have  regulated  their  months 

■d  kAm,  in  a  gieat  degree,  by  tbe  revolution 

4lh  aooD-    Some  have  endeavoured  lo  unite 

ivium  with  tbe  annual  course  of  the  bud, 

ugmentation  of.  days  at  the  end  of  eaoh 

fHi<x  by  adding  a  thirteenth  month  at  tbe 

~'DlcTery   third  year.     The  Jews  and    tbe 

■aiu]  followed    this  latter    method ;  the 

is,  and  some  nations  of  Asia,  assign- 

•'Uw  monthe  30  and    31  days;  the  Turks 

laJ  Ac  Arabs    have   S9    and    30  days  ;  the 

At  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  governed  by 

nroiutii^ns  of   the  moon.     Their  common 

'  muisted  of    twelve  lunar  months,  three 

^  being  appropriated  to  each  of  the  four 

U;  hut  every  third  year   contained   an 

'' — '  lunar  month,  which  was  given  to  the 

season.     The  names   of  their   lunar 

either  had  reference  to   their  religious 

or  to  the  natural  appearances  of  the 


A  eoBuderable  variation  prevailed,  geaerelly, 
""■lA  tiie  nationa  of  aotiquity,  and  still  par- 
Iprcrailt  witk  regard  to  tbe  commence- 
( (if  the  year.  The  Jews  dated  the  begio- 
l*ftlK(Berrd  year  in  the  month  of  March; 
Atkeniina  in  the  month  of  June;  the 
■"kaiini  on  the  S4th  September;  tbe 
jiliau  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29tb 
N  of  Angast,  and  the  Persians  and  Armeni- 
i«thc  llth  of  August.  Tbe  Jewish  civil 
^Vpas  OB  tbe  first  day  of  the  month  Tisrlj 
■^Jtai  imrespondi  with  oui  9tb  of  Septem- 
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her;  the  mahomedan's  begins  on  the  1st  of  the 
moiiih  Mobaran,  wliicb  year,  corresponds  with 
our  1 4th  of  July.  Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
Cliristran  world,  now,  commeuce  the  year  on  the 
1st  of  January  ;  but,  as  recently  as  17d2,  even 
in  England,  the  year  did  not  legally  and  gene* 
rally  commenoe  till  tbe  26th  of  March.  In 
Scotland,  at  that  period,  the  year  began  on  the 
Ut  of  January,  the  difference  caused  great 
practical  iaconvenience,  and  January  and  Fc< 
bruary,  and  part  of  March,  sometimes  bore  two 
dates, as  we  often  find  in  old  records  as  1711-lS. 
This  practice  often  leads  to  chronological  mis- 
Lakes  ;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say,  "The 
British  Revolution  of  IG88,"that  great  event 
happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  then  mode  of  computation  ;  but 
if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it  does  now, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  it  would  be  "  The  Revo- 
lution of  1 689."  In  the  anniversaries  given  in 
the  Almauace,  the  altarationa  of  style  made  in 
1752,  are  not  followed,  as  any  correction  of 
dates  would  embarrass  the  reader  in  historical 

d  biographical  references. 

The  year,  properly  so  called,  is  the  solar 
year,  or  the  period  of  lime  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  period  comprises  65  days,  S  hours,  and  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  6  decimals,  and  is  called 
the  astronomical  year. 

The  Calendab  in  India,  the  Jantri  of 
the  hindus,  is  a  table  of  the  days  of  the 
year  arranged  to  assist  the  distribution  of 
time,  and  to  indicate  remarkable  days  con- 
ueeled  with  devotion  or  busiuess.  If  every 
nation  had  adopted  the  same  division  of 
time,  and  an  uniform  calendar  had  been 
general  throughout  civilieed  states,  history 
would  present  much  fewer  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. The  progress  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence has  necessarily  produced  great  changes  in 
tbe  manner  of  dividing  time ;  and  thus,  whilst 
some  nations  have  beeu  ready  to  give  their  ca- 
lendar every  possible  advantage  of  a  scientiSo 
construction,  the  prejudices  of  others  have  ren- 
dered them  unwilling  to  depart  from  their  oo- 
oustomed  mode,  however  inaccurate. 

The  Romans  oalled  the  first  days  of  each 
month   ('alends,  from  a  word  which  signified 

adled  "  because  the  Pontiffs,  on  those  days, 
oalled  tbe  people  together,  to  apprize  them  of 
the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence  we 
derive  the  name  of  Calendar. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  has,  in  great 
part,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nationa,  is  stat- 
ed to  have  been  introduced  by  Bomulus,  tlis 
founder  of  thie  city.  He  divided  the  year  into 
ten  monthsonly, — Mars,  A  prills,  Maius,  Junius, 
Quiotilis  (afterwards  called  Jnlius),  Sextilia, 
(afterwards  called  Augustus.)  September,  Octu- 
ber,  November  and  December.  Murs,  Maius, 
Quinlilis,  ajtd  October,  contained  31  days, 
151  ^         '^'^ 
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and  eacli  of  the  «ix    olhei  montlia  30  daye,  to 
tbat    the  ten    moiitba    corapriged    304   day». 
l^he  yeu  of  Bomulus  wns,  tb«refor'>,  of  50  dnya 
]«e»  duration    then   the  lunar  .v par,   And  of  61 
6ay»  leaa  than  tbe  aolar  year,  and  iia  i^omnien- 
cpment,  of  course,  did  not  correepond  with  any 
fixed  season.     Numa  roiii|)iliua   corcected  this 
calendar,  by   adding   two   montbs,    Januarius, 
end  rebruariuB,  which  he   placed  before  Mars. 
Julius    Ceeear,    being   desirous  to  rentier  lUe 
calendar  still  more  correct,  consulteii  the    aslro- 
iiomera   of  his   time,   who  fixed    tlie  solar  year 
at   365    days,    6    lioura,    comprising,  as  they 
thought,  the  period   from  one   vernal  equinox 
to  nuother.     The  aix  hours  were  Bct  nside,  and, 
al    tbe    end  of  four   years,  forming  a  day,  the 
fouvth  year  was    made  to  coiisiBt  of3&6  days, 
'ihe  day   thua  added,    was    called  intercalary, 
and  waa  added  to  the   montli  of   February,  by 
doubling  the  24ih  of  that  mouth,  or  according 
to  their  way  of  reckoning,  the  sixth   of  the  cal- 
ends of  March.    Hence   the   year   was  culled 
bJHextile.    1'bia   almost  perfect  arrangement, 
which  was  denominated  tbeJulinn  style,  pre- 
vailed generally  tbrous;hout  Ihe  Ciiristiiin  world, 
till  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory   XIII.    Tlie  Cal- 
endar of  Julius  Ckshi    was  defective   in  this 
particular,    that   the  solar  year,   consisting  of 
3G5  days,  5  hours,  and  49  mioutca,  and  not  of 
365  days,    6  hours,   as  w»s  supposed   in  the 
time   of  Julius  Oiesar,    there  waa  a  difference 
between  tbe  apparent   year  and  the  real  year, 
of  eleven  minutes.    This  difference  at  the  time 
of  Gregory  XIII,  bed   amounted  to  ten  entire 
days,  the    verual  equinox    falling  on    thetlth 
instead  of  the  Slst  of    March,  at  which  period 
il  full  eorrectty    at  the  time    of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  in  tbe  year  33:j.    To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, Gregory  ordained,    in  1562,  that  the 
I5tb  of  October  should  be  counted  instead  of 
the  Stb,  for  the  future  ;  and  to  prevent    the 
occurrence  of  thia  error,  it  was  further  determin- 
ed, that  the  year  beginning  a  century,  should 
not  be    biuexliK  with  the   exception  of  tbe 
beginning  of  each  fourth  century.    Thus  1700 
and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,    nor  will 
1900  be  BO,  but  the  year  2000  will  be  bissextile- 
In  thia  manner,  three  days  are  retrenched  in 
four  hundred  years ;  because  the  lapse  of  the 
eleven  niinates  makes  three  days  in  about  that 
period.    The  year  of  the  Calendar  is  thus  made, 
a>  nearly  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  tbe 
true  solar  year,  and  future  errors  of  chronology 
are   avoided.    The    adoption   of  thia    change, 
which  is  called  the  Gregorian,  or  New  Style, 
(the  Julian  being  called  the  Old  Style,)  waa  for 
tome  time  resisted  by  slates  not  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  change  of  the 
style  in    Britain  was,  established  by  an  Act  of 
pMliament  passed  in  17^2.     It  was  then  en- 
acted, that  the  year  should  commence  on    the 
ial  January,  instead  of  Usivb  Solb ;  and  that 
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in  the  year  1752,  the  days  should  !)«  numbl 
at  usual  until  September  S4,  when  the 
following  should  be  accounted  tbe  14th  of  I 
tember,  omitting  1 1  days.  The  Oregq 
principle  of  dropping  one  da;  iu  every  | 
dredtli  year,  except  the  fourth  bundredlb,  i 
also  enacted.  The  alteration  was,  for  a  I 
time  opposed  by  the  prejudice*  of  individa 
and,  untd  lately,  with  some  persons,  tbe 
Style  was  so  pertinaoioualy  adhered  to,  i 
rente  were  made  payable  on  the  oM  qni 
days,  instead  of  the  new.  The  Ruesians: 
retain  the  Old  Style,  thus  creating  an  in 
venience  in  their  public  and  commerdal  ii 
course  with  other  nationi,  which,  the  groi 
'  itelligecce  of  Ibe  people  will  eventually  eon 
During  tbe  period  in  which  France  b 
Republic,  tbe  authorities  introduced  an  e 
cban^^c  in  the  calendar,  which  waa  Id  exisi 
more  than  twdve  years;  and  is  impurtantl 
noticed,  as  all  the  puhlic  acts  of^  the  Fi 
nation  were  dat«d  according  to  this  altered  i 
The  National  Convention,  by  a  decree  ol 
Sth  October  1 793,  eatxblished  a  new  ern.  * 
1,  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  Christinn  Kn 
Era  of  tbe  Frtrnch.  The  com  men  cement  of 
or  the  liiat  "  Vendimairf,"  was  fix 
liduigbt  commencing  Ihe  day  on  whir 
autumnal  ci[uinox  ftll,  as  determined  at 
observatory  at  Paris.  This  era  commeno 
the  SSnd  of  September  1792,  beinc  the  i 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  ;  but  ill 
ablishment  was  not  decreed  till  the  4th  ' 
maire"  o!  the  year  II,  I4tli  November,  1' 
Two  days  afierwnrda  the  public  acta  were 
dated.  'This  Culendar  existed  tilt  the 
"  Nivose,"  year  XIV  (the  Slst  Dcce 
1805,)  when  the  Gregorian  mode  of  con 
lion  was  restored. — (Matlr/is  Altnanae,i 
lo  74.)  The  Farsecs  of  India  have  a  new 
day,  in  March. 

The  mahomedans  of  Persia  reckon  the 
from  their  Nao-roz  or  Nrw  year's  day,  thel 
on  which  tbe  sun  enters  Aries,  but  the  ma' 
medans  of  India  follow  ihe  lunar  months ] 
have  no  intercalary  periods,  so  that  their  an 
veraaiies  and  festivals  make,  continuoiu 
circuits  of  tbe  aeasons. 

The  bindusof  India  follow  the  lunar  moni 
but,  every  twenty-fifth  year,  insert  an  intera 
ry  montli  to  adjust. 

Hindu  festivals  and  holydays  are  verj  null 
ous,  and  several  of  those  which  the  muset 
serve  have  an  astronomical  origin  or  reftr  to 
seasnuB.  The  Makar  Sankranii  festival,  ah 
the  12th  January,  is  held  on  the  occaaion  of 
sun  entering  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  or  Mai 
On  this  day,  the  liiudus  bathe,  and  anoint 
body  with  sesamum  oil,  and  listen  to  the  pr^ 
of  brahmana  lo  whom  they  give  presents- 
prayeia  ou  lliii  day  aie  ou^  to  the  ±uu.  T 
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Wermnds  to  dinner  at  uight  and  put  on  new  i  July,  onil  refers  lo  the  suminer  aolsliee,  nod  on 
Ma.  I  this  feii&L  ilay,  commences  the  night  of  the  god, 

Sktomlouh,  it  t  tiny  sliip  wliitb  hindiiB  !  <<uriag  tvliii/h  lie  reposes  for  four  months  on 
bnncli  Dn  Die   Gmi^es-     They    hare  garlands  '  the  serpent  Seaiia. 

gfSo'crt  and  are  illuminated  with  lampt.  It  I  Shriiv jn  or  Furttima,  this  feiat  occurs  about 
ii  |«rrormcid  by  bindu  mothers  to  propiliale  the  middle  of  August,  on  ihe  15th  of  Shravtin 
ihe  goddAs,  in  behalf  of  their  snna.  The  |  Sluikla.  It  is  aliended,  on  the  western  coast 
fndden  reieiubles  AmphitiiLe.  It  is  suppos-  of  I'lilia,  about  Borabny,  with  much  ceremoiiial- 
al  Id  be  a  propitiatory  rile  linnded  down  from  The  S.  W.  monaoou  is  snpposed  to  be  ended. 
Man  when  the  hindus  were  eiigajted  in  mari-  Ci'coauuta  and  flowers  are  tiirown  into  the  eea  to 
luM aFOtxliona.  It  19  held  on  the  day,  on  obtain  Tavour  for  those  who  are  to  trust  them- 
tlik'h,  according  to  hindu  astronomy,  the  sun    selves  on  the  ocean. 

im  back  from  C»priconiuB  10  resume  his  Ooari,  a  name  of  Fnrrati  or  Ceres,  has  a 
Kinbeni  ascension  and  when  the  steady  N.  W.  festival  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
•isil  iiloffs  favourably  for  uutward  bound  on  the  7th  of  Bhodrapad,  when  Parvati  is  wor- 
nimti :  reaaiiiiga  are  held  on  that  day,  and  '  shipped  as  a  tender  maiden.  It  lasts  three  days. 
rvtitll  eiitrrlainmentB  are  given  to  the  voy-  I  Filra  Bakth,  Filra^  paternal  ancestors,  Ihe 
i^a:  The  sun's  fcstivat  with  the  Gele  and  |  Patrii  oflheKomans,  is  a  hindu  featival  about  the 
Aiwutions  of  ilie  Jaxartcs,  as  with  thoae  of  j  end  of  September  on  the  last  day  of  Bbadra- 
SsMJinaiia,  seems  to  have  been  the  winter  pad  or  firat  day  of  Asliwin,  on  which  offerings 
loiiiicr,  the  Sncraut  of  llie  Kajpoul  and  Hindu  of  fire  and  water  are  made  lo  the  manes  of  de- 
iipHMaL—rtxTj  Kajanlhan,  vol.  t,  p.  f)76.       ceased  ancealors. 

Tbe  ceremoiual  of  the  lioree's  return  after  I  Vatara,  from  dar>  ten,  occnra  about  tlie 
I  jtar,  evidenlly  indicates  an  astronomical  ^  first  day  of  October,  on  the  lOih  of  Ash- 
mdiiiioa,  or  tbe  sun's  return  to  the  sarao  win  shiid.  It  is  sup|ioeed  to  relate  lo  Ihe 
fcint  in  the  ecliptic.  The  return  from  his  i  autumnal  equinox.  'I  he  nine  days  prcct 
Hutbera  declination  must  have  been  always  a  '  Basara  are  the  Nao-ralri,  duiiuK  which  a 

man  is  engaged  to  Trad  the  praises  of  Ourgi, 
and  on  the  tenth,  is  the  homa  or  fire  sacrifice,  in 
which  rice  and  glii  are  pouted  into  the  fire.  ISania 
women  keep  up  a  dance  called  Garbbu.  The 
lOtb  day  of  Asoj  is  commc  mora  tire  of  the  date 
on  which  the  deified  Pama  commencal  his  ex- 
pedition to  Lanka  for  the  recovery  of  Sita. 

KiATiik  Eiadasi,  is  the  llth  in  some  years 
the  12th  day  of  Ihe  light  half  of  the  mouth 
Kartik  or  about  the  Ktb  November.  On  this 
day,  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  rise  from  his  four 
month's  sleep  and  this  has  reference  to  the  sun 
being  at  the  winter  solstice. 
Gnne&IiChalurthi  or  ChaiUh.  On  this  day,wliicb 
falls  about  the  beginuing  of  September,  was 
born  Hanesh  celledaUoGanapati  made  from  the 
turmeric  and  oil  off  ihe  head  ofParvati.  He  is  tbe 
god  of  wisdom  who  removes  obstacles  and  is  io< 
voiced  at  the  commencement  of  all  undertalciugs, 
Oanapati  1 


ingthe 


dqvlKJoieing  to  the  Scylhic  and  Scandina- 
riu  MlioMS,  who  could  not,  aaya  Gibbon, 
faaq  a  none  hell  than  a  large  abode  open  to 
Ih  cJd  wind  of  the  north.  To  the  south 
At]  looked  for  the  deity  ;  and  hence,  with 
tk  Uijpoota,  a  leligiout  law  forbid*  their 
4m  being  to  the  north. 

itMal  Panekmi  occurs  about  the  9th  Fc- 
WMJ,  iaia  honor  of  Buaanlb,  the  apring, 
>Utdu  mjtbology,  pervoniSed,  and  an  atteud- 
■IrfEaaia,  the  god  ufiove, 

'■It'  Sapfoni,  from  letba  a  car  and  saptami, 
tk'thiiay  of  the  month,  is  dedicated  to  IKe 
mUpaftiieauQ.  This  is  held  about  tbe  Iltb 
Wmary  and  js  regarded  as  the  bejjinning  of 
Ik  Uanirantaram    or    period    ottbraxiHg    tlu 

Holi  01  Hutaaavi,  in  Sanscrit  Holikha 
vnalgalaava,  ia  odled  also  dola  or  dola- 
Wfi,  ike  swinging  festival  and  is  supposed  to 
■drie  to  the  vernal  equinox  and  to  be  aimi- 
hr  lo  the  Persian  Kew  year.  It  is  held  about 
Ik  19ih  March,  or  15  days  before  the  full 
Haa  ef  Fhatgun.  It  ia  in  honor  of  Krishna  and 
■  fiite  a  satnrnalia,  red  powders  are  thrown 
■4  led  floids  squirted  at  passers  by  Mid  lioen- 
^t  soags  sung.  At  the  eloae  of  tbe  festivsl,  a 
^i>  lighted,  and  b  wheaten  caka  or  poii,  of- 


"■^MUpadwa,  Di  flying  of  paper  kites  is  held 
Ma  M«  year,  on  tne  new  moon  of  Chaiira, 
a*  5H  April. 

■^MiA  Skadati,  ia  the  eleTcnUi  cJ  the 
pt  half  of  the  month   Ashad  and  is  de- 

^*d  to  Viibim..    It  rails  about  the  12th 


n  man's  body  with  the  head  of  a 


elephant,  his  head  is  said  to  have  been  cut  off 
or  destroyed  by  Siva,  when  Ganesh  tried  to 
prevent  Siva  entering  the  chamber  of  Parvati 
when  bathinif.  Clay  images  are  made  and  wor- 
shipped for  from  one  to  nine  days  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  Cbinchor  or  Chinchwad 
who  resides  at  a  village  of  that  name  near  Poona 
is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Ganesb, 
who  promiaed  an  aeoetic,  named  Moroba,  who 
lived  in  Sivaji's  time,  that  he  would  be  in- 
carnate for  seven  generations  iu  his  family. 
The  earth  image  of  Ganesh  is  one  of  three  forms 
in  which  the  earth  deity  mrittika  ia  worship- 
ped by  hindas.  The  flrst  is  the  Nagpancham  : 
in  which  feast  a  sn^e  of  clay  is  wonbi^podj 
253  "^^ 
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the  srcond  ie  fioVuI  Aihtami,  when  »  einy  image 
or  the  infant  Kriahiia  ia  worshipped,  and  the 
third  occauon  is  that  on  which  Ganesb 
worshipped,  ind  thii  inst  day  of  the  worship  of 
Mrittika  ia  observed  with  great  poinp.  The 
Vahan  or  carria^ce  of  Ganesh  ia  a  ral.  Tlie 
fravt  in  honor  oF  his  birth  is  held  on  the  4th 
of  tliD  month  Bhndnpad,  and  falls  on  the  first 
Hhvs  nf  September  and  has  some  staaonal 
roiinEclion.  Ganesh  is  brought  to  the  bouse 
with  iDifch  pomp- 

ASTRUK,  Gob.  ^jXm]  Hisu,  Gum 
amniotiiHc, 

ASTUR  THIVIRQATUS,  Temm.  Gos- 
hawk. This  epecies  of  hnwk  inhabiis  the 
hilly  parts  of  Nepaul,  India  and  the  Ualsy 
countries.  The  Dtlier  Indian  species,  A.  pa- 
lumbariuB  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
in  India  is  confined  to  the  Sub-Hima]Kyas. — ' 
See  Aves 

ABTYAGKS  OK  APANDA,  a  persian  king 
of  the  Kaianian  dynastv.  He  was  son  of 
Isfandisr. 

ASTZ  :     Oer.     Soda.     Natron. 

ASUBHA  CHAWAN'A,  in  Singhalese 
Buddhism,  the  intditatian  of  mislortune. — 
llgdrr't  KeiUr*  Monachitm,  p.  484. 

ASUL  also  ATUL.  HiKD-  TemArix  oKen- 
UliB 

ASUN.     Mar.     Briedelia  spinoaa. 

ASUR.  8ahs.  a  denion,  Ar  order  of 
beinBS  who  reside  under  Maha-neru. — By- 
der't  hai/ern  MonoctUnt,  p.    434.     See   Aa- 

ASURA.  Sans.  Strength  or  lordship,  a 
word  of  uncertain  ettniology,  perhaps  from 
Assur,  at  abovo;  or  the  god  Aabur.  perhaps 
from  Ahuramssda  (OrmuEd.)  The  Asura 
evidctilly  were  a  nation  with  wbom  the  immi- 
grant Arians  cane  in  conflict,  andhave  been 
described  in  hindu  roytholo^y  as  demons.  It 
is  a  term  much  employed  in  hindu  legends 
from  a  very  early  period  afler  the  deluge  down 
to  the  time  of  Kriahna.  The  earlier  Asura 
are  probably  the  offspring  of  Ashur.  The 
later  Ajurss  seem  to  have  been  the  Assyrians. 
But  Di>itya,  Denava,  Daeya,  Bakshoes,  are  the 
names  applied  by  the  intruding  Aryana  to  the 
races  whom  they  found  in  occupation  of  India. 
Taylor.  IF.  H.  o/  /.  See  Af  hur ;  Assor  i  As- 
syria ;  Hindoo  ;  Mabadeva  ;  Parvati ;  Bavana. 

A3U8A  DHBUVA,  Ibe  South  Pole,  ita 
inhabitants  opposed  to  tbe  Suras,  those  (^  the 
North  Pole. 

ASURAKOT,  a  town  in  L.  82°  34'  E.  and 
L.  28°  17'  N. 

ASVBATANA  and  YA3KA.    S«  Hiadu. 

ASVINI.    See  Aswini. 

ABWA  OK  A8I,  an  Indn  or  Lunar  race, 
tbe  descendants  of  Deomida  and  B^aswa.  They 
were  spread  ovei  tbe  counliiea  on  both  sides 
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the  Indus,  and  probably  gave  their  names  to  tkt 
region  now  called  Asia. 

A3WA  ■  AND  HYA,  synonymous  Buf 
crit  terms  for  '  horse;'  the  a*p  of  the  Peniani ; 
and  as  applied  by  the  prophet  Biekiel  to  tbe 
Oetic  invasion  nfScythia,  B.  C.  603  :/'  the  ion) 
nf  Togermah  riding  on  horses  ;''  deIeri>^e<l  b> 
Diodi>rua,  the  period  the  same  as  the  TsktU 
invasion  of  India.  Amongst  the  Scyiliiani, 
the  horse  was  sacred  to  tbs  suu.  In  Intlii, 
Sept-Aswa  is  the  seven-headed  horse  of  Suiyi, 
tbe  sun. 

In  Aswa  we  have  the  deri»aiion  of  Ihesi- 
cient  rnces,  sons  of  Bajaswa,  ifbo  peopled  ths 
couutries  on  both  sides  the  Indns,  and  ihe  pro- 
bable etymon  of  Asia.  The  Assa-geni,  tlw 
Ari-aspi  of  Alexander's  historians,  and  Aipui- 
ana,  to  whom  Arsacea  fled  from  Seleuiui,  *n<t 
whom  Strabo  terms  a  Oetia  race,  hsve  the 
same  orifiin,  hence  Aii-gurh,  '  the  fortress  of 
the  Asi'  (erroneously  termed  Hansi),  and  Ai- 
gard  were  the  first  settlements  of  the  Gclic 
Asi  in  Scandinavia.  Alexander  receiveti  'be 
homage  of  all  tfaeae  Getie  races  at  '  the  motto 
of  cities'  Bslkh,  '  seat  of  Cst'h-haian  Khan,'  ac- 
cording  to  Marco  Polo,  from  whom  Uilloa 
took  bis  geography. 

Hi,  Hya,  Kywor,  and  Aswa,  denotetbc 
steed  in  Sanscrit  and  its  dislects.  In  flothi''. 
hyrsa  ;  Teutonic,  hors,  Saxon,  horse.— TW'f 
Rojattkan,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  Of  the  three  grett 
branches  of  the  Indu  (Lunar],  Aswa  >Kin 
tbe  epithet  of  Kida  (pronounced  Mrd*), 
pit;  Poora-mede,  Uja-mede,  and  DeortiMlt 
Tbe  Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  MedM, 
the  sons  of  Bajaswa,  are  expressly  slated  lo 
have  multiplied  in  the  countriie  west  of  tbe 
Indus,  emigrating  from  their  paternal  seals  ie 
Panohalica.— Torf**  Sejatikaw,  roL  I,  p.  S8, 
209- 

A8WAD.  EI-Aswsd-ibn-Kaab,  oftheliffls 
of  Mahomed,  was  Ihe  chief  of  the  tribes  of 
Ans,  in  Arabia,  and  a  man  of  eloquence :  k* 
embraced  mahomedauism  and  again  se«'dei(, 
to  set  up  a  religion  of  his  own.  He  was  glaia 
OK  the  instigation  of  Mahomed,  shortly  befoM 
the  demise  of  Che  latter. 

ASWAGANDHI-S.  (F.  i>frfi««,)  iBt 
cMFciCof.  Pfaysalis  aomoifera.  Neet. 

ASWALAYANA  DARBHA  GADDI.iii. 
wf5«^cS6:«S«?'s-xS,Poacyno«uroides,  StU-T 

ASWAMEDHA,  tbesacriBoe  of  tbe  borM. 
Hedha,  Sanscrit,  sigoifiei  to  kill  wu  pnc- 
Icdia,  in  ancient  times,  but  id 
ce  within  any  recent  period  is  eet 
known.  It  seems  lo  have  been  a  ScythioriM 
where  often  the  horse  after  certain  oereoiontM 
libemted,  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow,  and  sacri- 
ficed oTi  the  deatlis  of  chiefs.  Up  to  tbe  preseit 
India,  uowi  and  bulls  are  lei  loose  it 
fuLfilmeut  of  tows,  hut  tha  liiniativu  of  * 
251  ^'"      "^^  ^ 


■  ii»tnovkno«D.Col.  Tod  snrnii»(>B  thnl 
itpiad  wluilUl  fratir&l,  tbe  Aiwamedha,  or 
ariK«fUietiorse(lhet>'peof  ihesun),  wbicb 
miDCtMrd  liy  the  children  of  Vaivuwata, 
llll'n-barii,'  WM  most  probably  einiultene- 
talk  »tK>duml  from  Srythia  into  the  plains 
if  U^ikI  »t*l,  by  the  lont  of  OJin,  Wodea, 
into  Scaodinnvia,  whsra  it  became 
IbJUor  Hi-ul,  the  restivai  of  ibe  winter 
itat;  the  grand  jubilee  of  nortlierii  nntiona, 
risUt  fiiat  ages  of  CbrlBtiauity,  being  ao 
trik  epoch  of  ita  riae,  gladly  uaed  by  the 
MlUknof  theChutch  to  perpetuate  that 
■L It a» pncliaed  he  add}  {/{aJaiiJiaJi,  Vol, 
1 63.)  b;  the  Getrs  in  iLe  time  of  Cjrua ; 
|BB^  it  rixht,  saya  Herodotua,  to  offer 
inifltat  of  cKatfd  to  the  chief  of  uncnated 
iip:  lad  ihit  worabip  aiid  aaerifioe  o\  the 
bi  been  handed  down  to  the  Bajpoot 
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ASYUTM, 


seated  on  hia  throne,  he  rcioWed  to  signaliae  hia 
rei};D  and  pRraniount  tovereiKDly  by  ihe  solemn 
rites  of  Aawamedha  and  Kajsoa,  in  whii-h 
princea  alone  otGciate,  every  duty,  down  to 
that  of  porter,  beiujc  performed  by  malty'  The 
''Bleed  ofSacriGce"  was  liberated  under  ArjoO' 
na'a  care.  He  wandered  whither  he  lialed  for 
twelve  tnontha ;  and  none  daiin^  to  ac^cept 
tbia  challenice  of  aupremacy,  be  was  reconducted 
to  Indrnpreallia,  where,  in  the  mtanwhile,  the 
hall  of  aacridce  whs  prepared,  and  all  the  pnn* 
cea  of  the  land  were  summoned  to  attend.  The 
hearts  of  the  Kum  burned  witli  envy  at 
the  aeauinplion  of  supremacy  by  tlie  Pandu, 
for  the  prince  of  Hastinapoor'a  office  was  to 
serve  out  the  sacred  food.  Animate  creaturea  and 
inanimate,  things  have  been  objects  of  adora' 
tion  amongst  must  of  Ihe  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
tbe  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  (he  host  of  boaTen  ; 
pnunt  day.  I'lie  sanguinary  part  of  tbia  •  the  sword  ;  tbe  aurpenti  and  the  horse,  and  (he 
nywould,  according  to  Ur.  Colebroolce,  |  last  seems  to  have  bern  worBhtpped  sa  a  ty|(e 
lile  that  of  the  parir<;(amF^Aa  or  AHMan  '  of   the    sun    by    all    the    Sylbic  n  ~ 


be  merely  nominal,  ihe  borse,  aftei 
Ail  Rteiaonirs,  beinjE  let  ioose.  iij.  Ward, 
lamt,  ttacci  that  he  «as  liberated  only  for  a 
imiHBtli,  wbenhe  waa  again  taken,  and 
lag  DiguiGoanlly  caparisoned,  was,  after 
nw  preliminary  proceedings,  slain  by  the 
li«  priest.  He  who  offeia  a  hundred  sacri- 
M«fi  hone  is  entitled  to  rhe  throne  of  Indra. 
(Ur.  MfUL  HiMit.  p.  374.)  But  in  the  Big 
■^ut  iwobymns,  deacribinff  the  sacrifice 
'^  bone,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  tbe 
^  Maal  of  kindtiiam  did  Bnthoriae  this 
nfesit  burnt  offering  to  the  gode.  As, 
'•tw.tkeae  two,  in  all  tbe  body  of  hymns 
'  fc  lig  Teda,  niDno  relate  to  it,  it  may  be 
fa>f  tkateven  then,  tbe  rito  waa  falling  i» 
'ilnd]  fallen  into  disuse.  As  describ^  in 
^^Ml  Teds,  it  appears  that  the  horae  waa  im* 
^hltd.iod  afterwards  cut  up  into  fraifnents, 
K«(wkieb  were  eateu  by  the  assisting  prieits, 
fprtoffered  aa  burnt-offering  to  the  gods- 
is  described  in  tbe  Puranas  as 
leftke  highest  order,  insomuch  that  if  it 
W^fwA  a  hundred  times  it  elevates  ihe 
nfer  lo  the  throne  of  Swat^a,  and  thereby 
t\  Ibt  diposal  of  Indra  bimaelf.  In  the 
,  ^(da,  koverer  the  abject  of  this  rite  aeema 
^  iMhiBg  more  tbeo  the  BC()uiring  of 
ihh  lad  posterity ;  and  even  in  the  Ramajr- 
l"! ie nenlj  perfomed  by  king  Daaaratha 
«  Ketas  of  obtaining  a  son  by  a  univeraal 
"^  but  it  waa  performed  by  kinga  in  ce- 
"fi*  Df  iQBpicious  events,  especially  after 
™ge.  in  the  hope  of  securing  issue,  when 
FHawEitdiatributed  to  the  brahtnans  and 
"■^  priests.  It  aeems  also  to  have  been 
^*dhy  kings,  in  assumption  of  snprenw- 
■  itieh  occasion  tbeirtiibutaiyaoveieigsa 
^*«eiBting  priests.  On  tins  point  Col. 
thit  when  Tudkhira  wh  &ro^ 


HaJattAoK,  fol.  i-  p.  76.  The  Utt  As- 
wamedha  waa  undertiiken  hy  the  celehrnled 
Sowaie  Jey  Sing  of  Amber ;  but  the  milk- 
white  steed  of  tbe  sun  was  not  turned  out. — 
tfilliam'i  Story  of  ^ata,  p.  119-20B.  Tod't 
JiajaHkan,  Fol  I. p.  83.  See  aa  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cow,  undET  Cow  also  LaKBHHt. — In- 
dia, 340,  Saoripioe. 

ASWINA,  the  first  monlh  of  the  hindu 
lunar  year.  According  to  Wanen,  ihe  6th 
solar  hindu  month,  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
sign  Canya,  answering  to  the  Tamil  month 
Paratesi,  According  to  Ward,  this  month  is 
named  from  the  stellar  mansion  Ashwini    the 


-8.  TBt. 


*«S|' 


:«»>_  Fieus 


ASWATHAMU- 
religiosa,  /. 

ASWAYLANA  8UTHA,  a  portion  of  the 
Hig  Veila  which  containa  the  enumeration  of 
the  Golrai  and  their  sub-divisions,  hut  in  a 
very  involved  and  unintelligible  style.  Bee 
Kasyapa. 

ASWICULAPA,  in  Mndu  mythology,  are 
genii. 

ASWINI,  in  hindu  mythology,  a  form  of 
Parvati  or  tbe  earth  goddess,  as  n  mare,  into 
which  Surya,  the  Sun,  breathed,  producing  the 
Atwini  Kumara. 

ASWINI.  The  twins  or  Gemini  of  the 
hindu  Zodiac.  In  hindu  mythol<%y,  the  phy 
sicians  of  tbe  gods  and  seemingly  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux. 

ASWINI  KUMARA.  acoording  to  one  le- 
gend were  two  sons  of  Surya  by  Sangnya,  who 
taught  the  art  of  medicine.— 3'aj'Mr.  See 
Hindu  ;  Kali ;  Pandu  ;  Polyandry  ;  Saraawati ; 
Surya. 

ASYLUM,   or  refuge  places,   or   sanetuB* 

known  in  Peniy  ,  u  -  .B^Rt; .  JThv 
O 


custom  prcvniliii^  in  tlie  iniihimeilan  K.sl. 
of  having  plncea  of  asylum,  owes  its  ori' 
origin  probably  to  llie  Mosaic  law  cancorniiijf 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  wliich  ivere  allotted  to 
suoii  as  hud  sliiin  any  person  nt  unawares. 
"  Then  shall  ye  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities 
of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither,  which  Jcilleth  any  person  at  unawares- 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuse 
from  the  aveijgei- ;  ihnt  the  manslajer  Hie  not, 
until  he  stand  before  the  congregntion  in  Judg- 
ment," &c.,  &c.  Numbers  XXXV.  II,  13,  See 
iikewiso  in  Joshua  xs-  1-9,  for  the  names  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  rules  laid  down 
for  Ihem.  A  place  of  refuge,  somewhat  simi- 
tar to  the  Persian  "  Bast,"  existed  formerly 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  debtors  could  not 
be  molested  by  their  crediturs,  and  were  out  of 
reach  of  pursuit.  This  place  bore  the  name  of 
Alsiitia,  and  embraced  the  space  between 
Hlnckfrinrs  bridge  and  Temple-bar,  ieailing 
lo  the  wiiter  aide.  A  similar  place  existed  in 
Liverjiool  (perhaps  still  in  use)  and  Holyrood 
piwini-ta  in   Kdinburgh  were  similarly  free. 

There  ivas  an  ancient  law  of  Athens  an- 
alogous lo  Ihe  Mosaic,  by  which  ho  who 
committed  "  chanee -medley,"  should  fly  the 
country  for  a  year,  during  which  his  re- 
latives made  satisfaction  lo  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  The  Greeks  tad  atyla  for 
every  descriptioa  of  crirainaJa,  which  could  not 
be  violated  .without  infamy.  Gibbon  gives  a 
memorable  instance  of  disregard  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  St.  Julian  in  Auvergne,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Prank  king  Theodoric,  who  divided  the 
spoils  of  the  altar,  and  made  the  priesta  cap- 
tives :  an  impiety  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the 
son  of  Olovis,  but  punished  by  the  death  of 
the  offenders,  the  restoration  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sanctuary 
five  miles  around  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy 
martyr. — Tod'i  Rojailkan,  FuL  l.p-  527,  Ba- 
ron   0.     A.    De   Badt't     TraveU   »«   LurUtait 


Syn. 

Roallia  ZeylHuica,  Boxb. 

„        lutruso,   Vaht. 

„        Secunda     „ 

Midda-kire Tah.  I  Tiipp«t» Tel. 

Mukku  mubg«r»,.,  Tkl,  |  Veunt  Krtta-tige..,  „ 
One  of  the  AcanthuxEe  j  a  common  weed  in 
hedgea;  flowers  either  lilac,  or  white;  the 
leaves  are  vsed  mixed  with  others  aa  greens. 
Jqffrey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India.— 
ASYSTA3IA  FORMOSA.  This  plant 
abouiids  on  Ike  Goromandel  Coast ;  the  flowers 
are  purple  and  it  is  readily  grown  from  sfeed. — 

A5ZULF00K,  atown  in  L.  70"  25'  E.  and 
L.  11°  13-  N. 

AT.    Sans,    also  ATA  Beng.  Hind.  An- 
ona  squamosa  :   Custard  apple. 
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ATASI. 

ATAniiO,  also  ATABF.K,  in  ancient  Pmi» 
an  oflicer  or  petty  princp, — Knierof  aproTinw. 
Ijuristnn  seems  to  have  been  the  talest  lerri. 
tory  en  occupied,  until  ChnnghtM  Khan  with 
his  destrnelive  hordes  of  TarlaT  and  Mogliol,- 
overwhelmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaughtor, 
and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan,  or 
HoolakoD  Khan,  the  grauilaon  of  Chsngheei 
Khan  completed  the  conquest  nf  Persin,  nnd 
afterwards  subdued  and  t-iok  Bagdad,  pulling 
to  deaih  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  khnlifii, 
He  also  employed  his  forces  in  extirpatia* 
that  singular  and  daniferous  set  of  despeia- 
does,  the  As:jassins,  well-known  in  the  anii(h 
of  the  crusadr-s.     S<^e  Lurislan, 

ATA  CHIKA.  (einrtrrm^««)3  Mali*!, 
¥n)\i  of  Aiiona  squamosa,     Cuslard  apple. 

ATALANTIA  MONOPHYLLA,  D.  C 
I.iaionia  raonophylla,  L.  I  Turreea  virens,    Kott. 
Limonia  pumila,  Biii7<i.  Trichilia  1      spiiioii*, 

I  mu,. 

WiTd-lima  ...       Eno.  I  K*t-elle-iiiicbft  nartmi 

Makhur  limbo  ...   Mma.  Tjih, 

Malvaregam         Halb&l.    Adivi  aimma    ..-  Til~ 

This  small  sized  tree  is  found  on  the  Uahi' 
bar  and  Coromapidel  Coasts,  and  is  one  of  iba* 
most  common  trees  in  the  greeu-wood  jungles. 
or  "  races"  about  the  ghats  of  the  Bomba/. 
Presidency,  and  at  Ma  h  aba  lee  li  war.  It  is  l<;U^i 
common  below  and  inland.  lis  hard,  heaiy,, 
wood  ia  while  or  pale  yellow,  and  is  vi^ry  M^ 
or  cloae  grained  ;  it  is  however  not  procurabH.- 
in  pieces  which  would  square  more  than  faut'; 
inches,  and  but  for  this  it  would  be  auil«bk^ 
for  cabinet  purposes- — Jtir.  Report*,  MadnH^ 
£mhib.  Dr.  Wight,  lir.  Qihioit.  Hog-  ^tjk. 
King,  138.  quoted  in  Gifclop-  of  hidii^ 
Foigt.  138,  Wight  alBo  ligurea  A.  flmi-;, 
bunda  and  Voigt  with  a  note  of  inlerrogaliwi', 
names  A.  7  puibgera  as  a  shrub  of  Atsaui. 

AT-ALAEI.  jT^^jjeujft.  TaM.  Syn.  «fci 
Polygonum  barbatum-  "'' 

AlALARAYOTA,  of  Rhatore  descent.  Se^ 
Inscriptions,  77.  391, 

ATALMALICA,  a  town  io  L.  85"  13'K^ 
and  L.  21°  IS'N. 

ATAKA-MAMIDI;  «fo!fifc»6jaT*L.Boe(, 

haavia  erecta,  L.     B.  Tecambena,  -^ 

ATA  MABAM-  (B»0*^(miB9n>o,  MitsiU 
TTnona  discolor. 


ATAP,  Malay.  Leaves  of  Nipa  fruticaiV  ; 
used  as  ttiatctt.  This  palm  grows  lerj  aboMf' 
dantly  in  Tenaaierim,  the  Malay  PeuitisoilRj 
and  Eaatern  Aichipelago-  The  thatch  is  madep  | 
the  friuge  of  this  palm's  leavH,  doubled  (1<I*^1 
"id  aewed  on  slicks  or  laihes  of  bamboo.   -   .-1 

ATASI— S.  Bbno.  uS£>.  Til.  Uvitik-\ 
usitstissimum,  £.    Flax.  4 


i.TETI. 


ATBoas. 


ATA8H  KHOB.  F»i.  j  ji.  .^]  T«tf» 

ki.—Linn.  The  two  peraian  worda  aigni^ 
inter.  Jt  it  the  ofaakor  parttidge  of  India 
ATAVI  I)£VI,  the  hindu  Diana.    6m  8b- 


Tah. 


iTCaA-HARAM.     ^ffr-unrih. 
Im)'.  BaahiDia  rncemosR. 
itCHAB.     Hind.     Piekiea. 
ITCHA  WOOD.     Anglo-TAM.    Dioaj^roa 
Btubinia  racemoaa.  Ebooy.     Auy  of 


1  L.  81°  23' 


Ik  Am;  wooda. 
ATOHUGKABAD,  a  town 
.  ud  L.  ISO  59' N. 
ilCHUHHOO,  a   town  in  L  70"  33'  E. 


ATOAUW.  a  tomt  ia  L-  S3°  10'  B.  and 
L.  30°  SB'  K. 

ATHA,  according  lo  Ptalanyi  a  town  DCtr 
the  Skalt-Ql  Inb. 

ATUABOO,  neai  Tianevdly  3,200  fett 
above  the  tea,  wiU  a  mid  faU  of  40  inchet. 
T«a  treei  ftraw  IwuiiaDtly. 

(ATHALB.  UK.  aU(\  ADDALE.  Taw. 
Jalropha  glauca. . 

ATHAMANTHA  AJOWAN.  Wau.  Ptj- 
ohotit  ajwaB  D.  0. 

ATHAMANTA  MACEDONICA.  i«  u«ed 
in  (he  Eaat  as  a  perTiuM  fttr  dotbea.    Jt  ia, 
for  Europaaas,  over  petneLraUng.     ZTcy.    f^,  ^ 
Kiag.  p,  378. 
ATHANA8IA  AKNUA.  Caps  planta,  cnl- 
.„,.-,  iivated  ia  India,  iiamen  of  a  very  pntty  y«Jlotr 

ATE  Df  the  Fkihpplae,  a  a^ea  of  Amna.    «riiiur,  gvnenll;  kw>ir»  aa  one  of  Uw  ererlaat- 
iTSB,  a  tovn  in   L.  64°  30'  E.  and  L.    ing  flowaH.— JEw^iL 

ATUANA81U8  NIKITIN.  A  dtixea  of 
Tnt,  wboatnriHtbeyeai  HID,  iq  the  time  oC 
Itm  Ilf^  fiiitcd  the  Ungdoma  of  the  Dekhan 
and  Oolcoadafa,  but  ia  reported  to  tiare  died 
mn  ht«  laluhi,  h«6m  ha  reaohej  Sawkatlc. 
fh*  raoerd  of  hii  Toyjigfl  iraa  written  by  him- 
•elf,  and  dalirend  ta  (he  Diak,  a  kiad  of  Secre* 
tuFf    of  State  M  tha  Otaad  Dake — India  iit 

ATUABAVAIIA  oK  ATUABAV^DA,  tiie 
feavth  bookef  the  Vedaa.  It  ooupcehenditiu) 
vbola  aelcnclB  of  hindn  theology,  meUphyaJea 
fnd  philoeophy.  See  Arian ;  Bible ;  Hindu  i 
Kotk  i  Veda  ;  Vidya. 

AT'tl-BfiYEEA,  a  bcaiwh  of  the  Bazigur- 

ATHENE  CASTAKOXUS,  abiid  of  Ceyloa* 
See  Ana.  Birda,  Oinithelt^. 

ATHBSiiO&PSmilA  MOSCUATA,  a  plant 
of  Anatniiw  where- ila  hark  ia  iofuiod  and  par- 
takwi  of  aa  tea— #<^.  Vtj/.  King,  p,  667. 

irm  THBIPBIil.     HAiJUi..  Fothoa  offi- 


WHS. 

ATS£S.  BsNG  «  Hmu.  A  word  applied 
to  lETj  itluinilar  Bubstaneea.  Aocording  to 
^.  S^Ie,  Atoea  ia  the  root  of  the  Acooi- 
tui  beuraphyUann  and  forms  (he  medicinal 
Almoftke  lediaa  bum,  employed b>  a  tonje 
ia  fnm.  Sat  the  attbttanee  aold  under  that 
vat,  in  tbe  Soslb  of  India,  pefbapa  oter 
Wh  gmenny,  ia  qrate  inert,  for  two  drann 
a  ■  doK  ba*e  been  givea.  CSbBugfaneaiy 
BcitioDi  that  the  aparioua  Ateei  roots  are  the 
Aftibnaof  ksparagaa  nrmentosua :  but  the 
ne  Inat,  in  the  Sonth  of  India,  ia  applied  io 
iBml,  lo  which  abOjthfttenna  AEai,  Tiai  and 
laUu  are  applied.  According  to  Amelie, 
Ate  it  tbe  Hiadooatani  name  of  the  bark  af 
■  ■pcdetof  Betnia,  naed  id  tbe  nsrtlieni  parts 
rf  wk  for  dyeing  eWote  red,   and  #hicA  ia 


W«ii»et,  thoDgh  rafeh,  bnraght  t»  the  Cwo- 
i^  eoait.  The  not  of  Aeoaitum  faelMophyl- 
■■  ku  bnif  been  celArsted  aa  a  tonie  and 


^,  .  fcbrffngo  ;  it  ta  intenaely  bftter  md 
Wr  astringent,  wiUr  bk  abandaoee  of 
*<*»■  There  an  tmo  kft)d»  of  aie>iri,'tlt»  blaok 
jvlbe  wbite.  both  equally  nhflble.  The  true 
■fcr  "tMs  ia  df  void  of  any  eatnagency,  yielda 
>•  siter  18  per  cent,  to  aloohol  32.  In  any 
M  of  this  medieiite  pwaeriptioBl  abwild  tn-' 
"■wy  gne  tbe  vemeoular  name,'  to  prercnt 
"»fwcm  wHh  the  fennidiAte  aoooiie;— &(. 
*».  I  sex.  ltd,  Jitn.  Med,  Sei./orAprU  1866, 
r-  39s.  Dr.  (ySkangluaif  Batgat  DUpf. 
■'wJir'j  JUaf.  AfAf.  p.  HI,    U.f.  A  7.  O. 

ATKNIg  PBOMACHOS.  at  e  meeiing  of 
"•  Anatie  Society,  then  was  exhibited- an  en- 
PMJIiraraef  AAasaePiainaDboa,«e  red  ooi- 


^^    -, ,  .____^  _  red  oor- 

"nn  of  Greek  eteeution,  fren  the  noitb-weat, 
**%  acawding  t*  Colonel  Coiuinghap,  a 
^^iheeiddMitMl  aUtaa  by.  PUdiaain  the 


ATETI,  the  fiimab  power  of  Wak, 
P«»  beiog  of  the  Oaltn  nee  of  Shot 


ATHEBJMA,  of  tbitr  geAna  of  Aabta,  aeveral 
Indian  speoiea  are  kattwn  A  Austrsiis.  A 
Bra#aiit  aad  A.  Japooioa*  A^  Bnnmii  i«  the 
eMpM  of  mlbora. 

.TBEBU&A,  a  gams  «f  maasBals  of  th^ 
fiunily  Hyatricidilit  and  lvd>-family  byatricinfe- 
Only  one  spebee  of  Askeikta  ia  kuowa  to  rndia. 

ATUOOH,  the  ehi<^  town  of  the  Mair  or 
Hara  raoe^  the  moBBtainaen  of  BajpooMiiA,  and 
the  country  is  styled  Afairviarra,  or  "  the  re- 
gion of  hiiU."  The  >bir  ia  a  branch  of  the 
Afma  or  Afataa,  one  of  the  aboMgiuat  radfia  of 
India.  He  u  also  oallad  MairoU  and  Xaira- 
leki  ;  Itaineatra  is  that  porltoa  ol  tbe  Asaralla 
ebain  between  Komulmer  and  Ajmeer,  a  spate 
of  about  ninety  mites  in  length,  fnd  varying  in 
breadth  from  sis  to  twenty.  B^pootsna  rises 
from  three  to  four  thonaand  feet  abore  tlte 
lerei   of   the    sea.    Jfera   i«    '  a  moontaia'  in 


the   su- 1  Sauacrit ;    Mairawui  end  Haitott  of  ot  be' 
I  longing  to  the  jaouDtaiit ;  the  name  of  tbe  Al- 

sn  aa    "^^  ^ 


A.TI  11A.0BURAMU. 

bAiiiHT)  rnoualiiBeer,  Umwle,  hn.  the  game 
HiKnitiuit^iou.  Tb«  Mair  an  &  branoh  of  the 
Gkeetfi,  Hii  imporiBDt  diruion  of  tbe  3fena, 
a  race  wliich  cousists  of  as  nany  brancbea  at 
their  conquerors,  the  Rajpoots.  All  th«ae  wild 
races  have  the  vanity  to  mingle  tbeii  pedigree 
with  that  of  their  conquoiors,  though  in  doiag 
■0  they  Btigmatize  tbemaelveB.  The  Cheeta- 
UeoB  accDidinclj  claim  desceot  from  a  p-aad- 
•OD  of  the  hat  Chohaa  emperor  of  Delhi. 
Unail  and  Anoop  were  the  aons  of  Liakha,  the 
nephew  of  tbe  Cbohan  kiai;.  The  cooo-mhI  was 
aent  from  Jesaulmer,  offeiing  prineeatM  of 
that  house  in  marriage,  but  ao  iovetLigation 
iulo  iheir  maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that 
they  were  tbe  issue  of  a  Mbna  concohiae  ;  aod 
then  birth  being  thus  reiealed,  they  beoame 
exiles  from  Ajmeer,  and  naoeiates  with  Uuir 
maternal  rektives.  Unaii  espoused  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mena  obieftain,  by  whom  lie  had . 
Gheeto,  whose  dMoendatita  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  of  powu-  in  Maitwarra.  The  loss  of 
Oheeta.  who  occupied  the  northern  frontier 
ne^r  Ajraer,  beoame  makomtdant  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Ooodka,  the  aixteanlh 
f^m  the  founder  of  the  rBoe;wsaoi«ated  Dawad 
Khan  by  the  hakim  of  Ajmdr;  and  as  Athoon 
was  hia  residence,  the  "  Khaa  of  Aikoon"  aigni* 
Aed  the  chief  of  the  Mairoiea.  OhiDg.  Jhsk, 
and  Rejoai,  ate  the  principal  towna  adjoining 
AthooD.  Anoop  alao  took  a  Uena  wif^  by 
whom  he  had  Burrar,  whose  deacendanls  have 
continued  true  to  their  oiigiDal  teoeta.  Their 
chief  place*  are  Barrar,  Bairawan,  Hundilla, 
fto.  The  Memas  were  alwa^  notorioue  for 
their  lawless  habits,  and  importance  ha«  been 
attached  to  them  to  far  back  as  tbe  period  of 
Batiidto,  the  ealdsrated  prince  of  Ajmer,  whom 
the  bard  Gband  atatea  to  bsve  reduced  them  to 
snbmiaaioo,  making  them  "  carry  water  in  the 
streets  of  Ajmei."  Like  all  mountaineers, 
they  broke  out  whenever  the  hands  of  power 
were  feebK— 2b<f>  a^atikm,  Vol.  i.  p.  681. 

ATHUR,  tbe  ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of 
the  upper  Zab,  now  usually  known  )iy  the 
name  of  Nimrud,  ia  called  AAv  by  tbe  Ara- 
bic geographers,  and  in  Athor  na  lenognise 
the  old  name  of  Aasyria,  which  Dio  GaMius 
-writea  Atyiia,  lemaikiog  that  tbe  barbariafls 
dianged  the  Sigma  into  Xau.— Jfwtier'a  2eD- 
iura,  p,  38  S. 

A-THU-TA,  a  fallen  nat,  a  spirit,  in  the 
buddhism  of  the  Burmese. 

ATKT,  a  goddess  of  the  Assyriaoa.  See 
Ken. 

ATIBALi.  CUETU.  uSneV^.  Sida 
thomboidea,  B.  Hi,  176. 

ATI  MADHUEAMU.  egjio^A,.  Iriquo- 
rice.  Tliis  it  only  eold  in  the  bazaar  as  a 
mcdiciue. — If  imported  it  ia  the  root  of  <?/y- 
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ATMOSPHERIC  AIK. 

q/rrkita glaira  ;-  if  iii4igeiMti(,  it  la  obt 
from  the  root  of  Ainu  precaloriv. 

ATI-UARAM.    Tui.    ^fi^w 
racemosa.     i,iaa. 

ATI-MKRALU.  Malbal.  (S^^flJ 
riciB  eioelaa.     iTail.  J 

ATI  MUKTAUU.  S.  Hiptage  nj 
biota,  GatrU.  also  Dalbergie  oojainessiM 
See  Kriahoa.  j 

ATIXAB.  Tak.  ^0»^,tit.  Fibi4 
Bauhinia  toraentoaa-  ^ 

ATI-OLU.  Malbal.  (€i'«vm>1<a)c&J  II 
raceniosn.    Linit.  ' 

ATIPaLA,  Hind.    Abutilon  Tndieum. 

ATI-SIKGHYA,  HLin-Bspeeieeof  Acei 
See  Bieh. 

ATISHI GXHABI  RUNG.  Himd.  Ai 
dyers,  a  bright  rose  colour,  from  Persian  •! 
fire. 

ATISH  BAZI.  Guz.  Hind,  Pers  :  fire*( 

ATI-l'lFLI.  Tam.  Scindapaus  olSa 
Solwtt- 

AT1VASA.TBL.  edS'^.  Acouitumf 
—WaU  Hook.  fit.  i  Th.  m.  Ind.  i.  B6. 

The   Santeitt   ayn.   ia  Ati    vitHa  froa 

aery"  and  vitJka  "  poison.''  Wallich 
pliea  it  to  a  species  of  Bttula  which  he  ■ 
an  antidote  to  poison,  and  in  lika  i 
le  word  lunitia  "  an  antidote"  has 
itifeii  to  soma  kinds  of  aconite.  RoyleBI.fi 
O'Sh.  16S.  But  the  Telugu  word  ia  a) 
undentood  as  designatinK  an  active  nJ 
which  is  the  character  of  tbe  cui,  jui,  W 
ofuppwladia.— 0'£iiaiif<A»eMyl&D.9eei 

ATKALA  DRSA,  Cutta^  or  Oriisa. 

ATKE-KUL-\Y,  Bkno.  Arachia  bypogq 

ATLASS.     Gxa.     Satin. 

ATUACOOB,  two  Indian  towns  of, 
name,  one  in  L.  13°  4U'  E.and  L.  IG"  SI' 
the  oth«K  in  L   19°  IS'  £.  and  L,  17°  » 

ATlCA-DEVATAj  Sans-  Prom  Atoia,. 
•nd  derate,  a  god,  a  gyarilian  deity. 

ATUADDO.  See  Ce]^n. 

ATMAGtTtA,.    Saks.,  Cowhage. 

ATUAN.     Sans.,    alao     THAN. 
Lile,  animal  lile. 

ATM08FH8BIC  AlB. 
Air  Atmospberiqiie.^f'B.  I  AtmospharlKhe  1 
Howa.l^AsAU.Hiau.  I     Gek. 

and  Pers.  jAhree.  Tah- 

Bad.  j,\j  Pbb3.  Agasaium.  TeL 


Tbe  atmoapbeie   everywbere 
globe,  to  a  height  of  4S  milea. 

It   ia  an  inrlaible  gaaeoua  bodyt  it 
odour  and  of  taate,   ct^iytetsible,  taalr^ 
panded  by  beat.     The   mahomedaaa  of  ^ 
and   Persia,  iiae  the   words  Ab-o-Uowa, 
aad   air,  to  iudicate  climate.     The  hint 


ATR.  ATR. 

,W  "  nter"  for  the  aanie  labject —  exhibited  at   the  HadrM  Elfalbition    of  1855* 
U  Hmt.  MtJ.,  p.  1%.  leompriaing 

■  lUHiKD.  AstrtgBlnispinosui.  SandHl  wood  Cusou*. 

UAL,  in  tbe  EMtctn  ATchipttago  and  the  ^^„  ^niae.  Mint. 

Iimu,  aie  muj  of  ihe«  Coral  IjUnd..  (.o,i„„dj^_  Nntmeg. 

i*U  difes  fnHu    an  eimrcliag    barner  p  _  Cariamom. 

1.1;  >a  Ik  abKDtt  of  land  «ith»  ill  oen-  Bi,ter  Oranpf,  Indian  Southern  wood, 

9(nM;  isd  a  barrwr  net  diffen  froB  BJ|jg^Q,j„  Jummiut 

■inrfin  being  placed  *t  ■  much  gnMer  g^^  p|  Kihop-.  wee,l, 

M  fn  tbe  l.nd  mth  referenoe  t.  the  (j,p„g_  8w«K  Fennel. 

MiaehMtMM  of  lb  Mb-iiiaaiie  fonnda- 
«l  JB  tbe  preaenoe  of  a  deep  water 
•ttt  ipaee  or  moat  wHhin  .the  reef." 
fkffa  lh«t  make  tbeae,  are  chiefly 
■tta  gliberrima,  Madrepora  oorymboaa  ; 
>i ;  Qurgonia  tnbercslata  and  two 
of  Astrea,  Leiopatbea  glaberrima,  and 
■r^ii.  Atoll*  sometime*  conslilute  a 
drcalu.  cfaaiu  eocloeinK  ft  deep  bashi, 
fwig  by  one  or  more  deep  breachci 
iWM.  fiomeiimes  they  lunround  a  little 
ll  bf  1  ^le  of  re«r»  ;  or  form  the  imme- 
■i^iag  or  border  of  an  island  or  conii- 
AtoUtoceorin  the  Pacific,  in  thcChioete 
ia  tk  Hananne  and  Pbiilipine  Islsncfa, 
m  udLacadivea,  and,  also  may  be  men- 
Ike  itolU  of  Sunda  group. — Limit  Fi- 
rOui  IForld,  liondo»  186d.  Tka  itme- 
m  of  Coral  Jieeft,  bg  C.  Dar- 
f.  146-  MaegiiUBTojf  Voyage,  Vol.  i.  p. 
8m  ConL  Polype. 

■■  (Arabic) ;  tTl'lt  ;  ITE ;  OTTAtt,  and 
br  it  i«  apelled  in  all  these  varied 
I  1  ftigrenoe,  perfuine,  or  essence  of 
i^ikeofh  by  Europeans  the  term  is  con- 
uUttfron  rosea-  An  atr-daa  contain! 
It^  ud  tbe  perfumer,  drugitist  or 
W,  ii  oiUed  Attar.  Tbe  perTumea  sold 
rfttuiae  of  Atr  are  as  various  as  are  the 
RfroB  wbioh  tbey  are  extracted,  and  the 
lUkti  the  tame  extent  in  India,  as  the 
^l^m  in  English.  At  the  Hyderabad 
^of  1B64,  there  were  exhibited  ten 
fc  tf  Atr ;  those  from  Aurangabad,  were 
■'Oohtg:  Psnob  ;  Bahar  ;  Amber;  Moo- 
bibotiTin;  othera  from  Jasmtoom:  Psnde- 
^Jnotiininui ;  four  firom  Hyderabad  were 
Uoimooah,  one  from  the  Lawsonia 
-  and  another  called  tbe  Bahnt-i-Sooh  ; 
«n!  Ueart'i  Ease.  In  addition  to  tbe 
■-,  a  ihe  Uadras  Exhibition  of  1 B55,  were 
nd  Hem  Hyderabad,  Atrt,  named 
lU^,      Banjeiee,  Sonn  Mantbre, 

'*<S        Iturmookee,       NohriitteTi, 
I  Dhoolptnd,       SrdiIhI, 

^^■.        Cusojs,  Muzmsh, 

JV^       Holeserree.        Hoteah. 
W,  Boweeb, 

SS  **  nM  by  weight  and   vary  in  price 
"••WtioSBe.  portda, 
^'■TtMplBte  eolleotioii  of  these  oils  wis 


Perfnmes  of  flowers  are  usually  obtained  in 
India  by  entleurage  or  in  flower! nfc, sometimes  by 
tlistillatiou.     Oila  are  used,  into  which  luccea- 

batchea  of  flowers  are  placed,  aotil  the  oil 
beoomea  'impregnated  with  the  aroma-  Butter, 
greaee,  animal  fat  or  oil,  might  all  be  uted,  by 
apreadiiig  it  on  the  inside  of  a  disli  snd  after 
filling  this  with  fragrant  blossom*,  place  over 
it  aiiotlier  diah  also  greased  inside.  After  a  day. 
the  grease  has'  become  fragrant,  aa  the  living 
flowers  coiitinue  to  give  out  their  odour.  To 
remove  Ibe  odour  from  the  fat,  it  is  scraped  off 
the  plates  and  put  into  aloobol  which  takes  up 
the  odour  and  becomes  acent  snd  tbe  grease 
igain  becomes  odonrieaa.  The  rose,  orange, 
aoacia,  violet,  jasmine,  tuberose  and  jonquil 
are  treated  in  this  way  by  the  French  flower 
farmers  of  the  Var,     A  ton  of  rose  flowers  will 

1  about  40  ounces  of  Atr  or  Otto  worib 
£300  Sterling  and  the  residuary  water  highly 
saturated  with  odour,  another  £10-  Tbe  Atr 
or  Otto  of  Rosea,  is  a  highly  valuable  and  de- 
lightful perfume.  It  it  an  easential  oil,  pre- 
pared in  several  oonutriea  in  the  East,  and  baa 

rcmarkalile  eompoiition,  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  oila.one  liquid  and  the  other  solid, 
id  inodorous.  At  Qbaitpore  in  Bengal,  the 
Aitftr  ia  always  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  tbe  nighti  are  coui.  To  procure 
the  oil,  tbe  rosea  are  put  into  the  still  aud  the 
water  passes  over  gradniilly  as  in  the  rose- 
water  process.  After  the  whole  hm  come 
over,  the  rose-water  is  put  into  a  large  metal 
basin,  which  is  covered  with  wetted  muslin, 
lied  over  to  prevent  insects  or  dust  getting  into 
it,  and  being  let  about  two  feet  into  the  grouad, 
which  baa  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
it  is  nllowed  to  remain  quiet  during  tbe  wbolo 
ight.  Id  the  morning  early,  the  little  filai  of 
AtiJ^  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  tbn 
rose'water  during  the  night,  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  feather  and  carefiiliy  placed  in  a. 
phial-  Day  after  day  as  the  collection  is  made, 
it  ia  placed  for  a  short  period  in  the  aun,  and 
after  a  auffioient  quantity  has  been  procured  it 
ii  poored  uS  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber, 
into  amall  phials.  Pure  Air  has,  at  firat,  a 
pale  greeoiah  hue,  but  in  a  few  weeks  it.be-^ 
eomes  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  ia  gener^Ly  ealcH; 
Uted   that  lUO.OOt)  ioms   will  proAuee  IttU 


ATBfittA. 

graim  of  Atr,  and  the  prioc  «f  100,000  ku« 
rariea  from  40  to  70  rupees  ;  and  thf  tolafai 
180  grains,  of  th«  Mr  is  sold  at  80  and  90 
rupees.  At  this  price,  as  may  be  supposed,  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  u«od  even  by  the  weiiltliieBt  of 
nHtives,  and  the  Dati*e  coutts  employ  the  atra 
01  peffuiMd  oil*  prep^ed  by  theii  own  distil' 
lers  from  the  Juaiiiu(J.  sambac  and  gianJi- 
flora)  and  beln  and  Lemon  grass  (Andropoftoii 
Bchatnanlhui).  The  B«osa  oil,  tbe  oil  of  Nee- 
maur  (Andropogon  Iwaranchnsa),  Atr  of  khus- 
khns,  Newar  oil,  A  raanini,  e  volatile  oil,  erro- 
neously called  oil  of  spikenard,  is  met  with  in 
the  shops  and  obtained  from  a  plant  named  by 
Dr.  Boyle,  Andropogon  Calapaus  aromaticus. 
See  Citronella  oil ;  Patchouly  .■  ^gle  mannelos  ; 
Jaaraine,  Qjngelly,  Motinga,  Sstidal-nood  oil. 

ATRAMENTOM.    Lax.  Ink. 

ATR-DAN,  Pbbb.  Perfume  boat. 

ATREE,  a  town  in  L.  li°  27'  E.  and  L, 
20°  13' N, 

ATRI,  a  river  nest  Sarkola  in  Banlea  district, 

ATR[,  one  of  the  Rlshi  of  the  Hindus.  See 
Rtahmadica  ;  Hindu  ;  Inscriptions, 

AIRIl'LEX  tlNN.  Ofihiapnus  A.  hort- 
nnsis,  the  p^riJeD  oricb,  occuri  in  Tnttary  and 
its  seeds  *re  dt-scribed  as  emetic  One  species 
is  known  in  Sind  as  the  Juree.  O^Sha-ughnettt/, 
p.  46B. 

ATRIPLEX  HETEBANTHA-  TUoi/ah 
heeray,  T^M.  A  common  weed  ;  the  leaves 
used  as  greens,  muke  an  excellent  vegetable  :  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Southern  India.  Is  also 
cultivated. — Jafrty.    See  Vegetables. 

ATEOPA  ACUMINATA,  Roylb. 
Astowig  ...        As.  I  Astnnit  ...      Hiin>. 

Ta£i-u».8hutuD         ■    j  Liifahat  ...  Mauv. 

LuckuiDiiR  ...  Bsna.  HardsnitSisb...  Febs. 
Lukmnnk        ...     Hind.    Tebraj  ...  „ 

Lukmnai         ...         „      |  Kat-jiiH         ...       TjiM. 


These  names  are  of  very  doubtful  correctness, 
but  are  given  on  Ainelie'a  authority,  d.  aevmi- 
natft,  (Royle)  exists  in  Kutiawur,  on  the  north- 
ern face  oj  the  Himalayas — 0' ^laugkneuy,  p. 
466. 

ATEOPA  MANDa^GOIlA.  LiKK. 


Aitrtng 

An. 

Asttwai 

Hi>l>. 

Tiifa-uB-Sbiitan 

Luf.b«t 

Ualat. 

&aDd°ak'e 

Brno. 

Mftrdam-i-aish 

Peiw. 

Bno. 

TsbTM 

Hind. 

Tabnikli 

'1 

l.'JaDiiiii  ...  „  t  Jtai^ti  ...  Tak 
The  Xfandragora,  or  mandrslce,  the  root  of 
wbicb  was  so  celebrated  in  tbe  magio  rites  aad 
toxicology  of  the  ancienta,  is  known  in  the 
baars  of  Central  Asia  and  the  north  of  India. 
Its  properties  are  identical  in  nature  with  tboaa 
of  A.  belladonna  but  weaker  ™  consequeBCB  ot 
^itig  and  ^compoaitiOD  of  the  Btropiii.— 
(yShiv^hneBt^,  p.  466.  Hoff'i  Vegtl.  JCing- 
dom,  061. 
ATBOPIA;    F«e  HeoUne  wed. 


ATTEBT. 

ATSAK-ZYE  FUSHT.  Aa  Afghan  tribe. ' 

ATSHEY.    A  tin  mine  in  Banoa.  9««  Tii, 

ATTA.     Qm.     Hivb;  Keal;  wbestM 

flour.  When  sifted  Matda  is  the  finer  perl  « 
wlieaten  flour ;  xnd  ao«^  the  ooaner.  Q^ 
India,  the  unaorted  wheeten  flour,  the  AtU^ 
does  not  readily  leavan  inta  wbeatea  brsa^i 
and  the  aiABd  sonji  is  used  solriy  for  that  Tto 
natives  who  use  wheat  «sa  the  Atta  or  nasoft' 
ed  flaiir  and  the  Hatda  where  obtaanable.— Mt 
Henej^t  AdtaOumof  a Lmdy  i» TaTtarf.PA 
I.  p.  62. 

ATTADI.     Ctno.    Ohiretta. 

ATTAI-KAl.  Tam.  Ficns  racemou.  j,^0 
sirij. 

ATTAI  SAGHtJE,  s  towB  in  L.  SC  3D'* 
andL.  arO'N. 

ATTALEA  FCNTFEBA,  A  vMnsbJepil^ 
of  the  maratime  provinces  of  Brazil.  A  coaiu 
black  nbre  is  obtained  from  tbe  dilated  hue  of 
tbe  petioles.  It  is  collected  by  the  nalin%. 
■nd  p«rtly  used  for  consumptioD,  partly  eipo*  \ 
ed  to  Europe,  lied  up  in  bundles  of  several  fet 
in  length,  and  sold  in  London  nnder  this  HW 
nt  about  £14  tbe  ton-  It  is  manubetarW 
into  cordage  in  its  nstive  counlriee,  and  n  i(  if . 
light,  cables  made  of  it  do  not  sink  in  the  aiMt 
It  yi^da  the  CoqaUla  N'oU  and  might  idft^ 
tngeoosly  be  introduced  into  Snuthen  Aii% 
lliey  are  excessively  bard,  beautifally  moUM 
with  dark  and  light  brown,  and  capable  m 
taking  a  very  high  poliah,  they  are  exteniin|r 
used  for  turnery  work,  especially  in  making  llif 
handles  of  bellpnlls,  small  tops,  the  knobs  # 
wslkiufc  srirks,  umbrella*  and  oiher  artieki.  vf. 
1860,  about  260,000  nuts  were  imported  isH' 
England  and  sold  at  30  to  40a.  the  1,000.-^ 
Seeman,     Hoittapp/el.     PeoIe'»  ««(.  of  Om  \ 


ATTA  PATTI,  «^a_|.     Mimosa  pi 
AT  FAB.  Akab.  PsmT'uins-  a  dni{giii,4 
perfuaaer,  a  distiller. 

ATTARAD-  Aj.  The  planet  Mercaiy.  ^ 
ATTAVESSY,  a  district  in  the  West  i^ 
ladia  laritely  occupied  fay  Kola.  See  SoL  . 
ATTKBT.  B  moBMlie  erder  of  hindus.  liMi 
loea,  one  of  tbeir  monasteries,  is  near  fihjna^' 
and  was  founded  by  the  Bhynsror  Chiefi-  Ci^ 
leiel  Tod  neutiona  that  their  numaateiy  >i  li] 
isolated  dwelling,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  *U4^ 
he  found  a  party  of  the  fraternity  sqaaUql^ 
round  afire,  enjoyingthe  warmth  of  the  mon:" 
ing  suD.  Their  wild  appearance  j  *''*'' ""S.- 
ted  hair  and  beard  had  never  known  a  eomo.^ 
tiieii  bodie?  were  stneared  with  ashes  (bhaieK 
snd  a  ahred  of  cloth  round  the  loins  sn^ 
the  sole  indication  that  they  helonjiedW^ 
class  possessing  humsn  feelings.  Their  Sm 
arepueed  in  a' ptrpetnal  routine  of  adoiaWT 
of  CAaicorMoqpa,  tbe  ■  tom-amed'  diril^.'^ 
and  they   eubaiat  on  the   produce  of  »*• 


attu  zroASA. 

m)Au  of  Ind,  with  wbicli  the  chieTa  of 
^jnm  bare  Mdinred  tbw  abode  of  wild 
priia,  or  wiih  what  their  piUoM  or  tbe 
jD«t'i-people  and  pMaenfcert  malEe  np  to 
ftia.  The  Msd  of  the«tt*biiahneiit  catM  forth 
ttbeitaw  hit  bUwiD^  on  Colonel  Tod,  and 
k  ti^  aomctbiag  for  hia  order.  H^  however, 
^tk«  first  plaee,  i4eeted  Colonel  Tod.  one  of 
in  <Moi,  or  diaciplea,  by  marking  hia  fwe- 
M  with  a  tika  of  bhaboot,  which  he  look 
fan  ■  platter  aude  of  (fAtufc-leavea. — CoJosc^ 

ATTHAKATHA,  a  eomroenUry  on  the 
tKml  writings  of  the  haitd»tt.—Sydei^t  Eait- 
rt  llimadiitm,  p.  451. 

ATTHA    MARAM.      Maleal.     Anona 

ATTICA  HAUHADI.  Tbl.  t9B«-t£r*t!>& 
fcrhiTia  dtandria.     Boeihaavia  tuberoaa. 

ATTICHETTU.  ojai^.  ^ku»  gl"- 
■mil,  Sojcf.  perhapa  oleo  F.  racenoSB. 
■  AtrOCK,  a  town  in  the  Piingnb,  on  the 
rigbbaak  of  the  Indus  river,  inL.  33°,  63'  6" 
I,iBdL.72'',  15'6"E.TheletelortheIndu_ 
^Nt  IS  milcB  above  Attock  ia  1.019  feel 
ikm  tbt  KB.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
faa  the  Hindi  At'k  or  barrier,  and,  formerly, 
Insiaid  that  bindos  hesitated  to  go  by  the 
Mgf  the  Indus  lest  thcv  lost  caste.  The 
tlM  wu  beatowed  by  the  Indua  only 
Kaion  timee,  when  the  Uindua,  front  difference 
..  ifttll,  became  exclosive.  Menu  Ulls  us  that 
IMnsm  waa  eatablisbed  in  Central  Asia. 
lUlli  Mja  that  Ompbia  waa  bod  of  Taiiles 
■iftat  his  father  dying  at  this  time,  Omphia 

,  Thii 


ATTUK,  the  national  dance  of  the  Darsnl. 
See  Afitban.  Bnrani. 

ATTU  NATTE.TAi(..Sachynomoiieafpen. 

ATU.     BAxa.    Kamdeo. 

ATUKTJLA  BADDU.  ««8&e>v».  "^itia 
torn  en  toaa. — ffeyne . 

ATURIA  BELEHERI,  also  A.  OBNATA. 
See  Hvdridte. 

ATUW A WA,  the  Singbalese  form  of  Attha- 
katha.— flyrfer'a  Eattern  MoTtaehitm,  p.  43*. 

ATVI.     Sans.    Foreat,  Grove,  Wildemeaa, 

ATWEN-WOON,  Burmese  Privy  Council- 
lors, of  whom  there  are  four.  They  are  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  Woon-gyi,  bnt  between  them 
and  the  Woon-dook,  precedence  isdisputed.— 
Tul^i  Embaug,  p.  72. 

AUBER,  Author  of  Site  and  Progress  of 
the  British  Power  in  India,  8  Vols.  8vo. 

AUCH.     Hind.    Morioda  eitrilolia. 

AUCHOO.BlfQ.  Baapberry.  Rubus  pauci- 
florus, 

AUCKLANDTA  C0STU8  Palconar. 


EuBt           AlAB. 

Knst-i-Arabl...        Pem. 

KoBliiu GnuB. 

KMtik ^   ,. 

Koot        . ,  GDI.  HiRO. 

Qodu  M&haoel       Stvea. 

Oepl^...        „        „ 

Koot Sansc. 

P>U)fa»k     

Kooat    

Pacha lt*]UiYA. 

Keoahta SvbiaO. 

Sepnddy    ...           » 

Kooatnm   Sakgc.   Tau. 

Eiiit-i-Hitidi...      fEBS. 

Cbangla Tel. 

only 

jigi.,, 

itween 
?raaer, 
mean  a 

com- 
monly 
Attock 
irrfne* 

Tod"* 
teU.p. 

<an,  p. 
383; 


Thia  plant  ia  an  annoal.  It  grows  in  the 
north  of  India,  on  the  lonthem  slopes  of  the  • 
Himalayas  and  is  of  (ceneraloceurrenoe  abont 
Knghan,  and  every  part  of  that  district.  It 
yields  a  fragrant  root,  the  Costua  of  the  Greeka 
and  Romans,  which  in  Cashmere  is  employed 
to  preserve  clothes,  and  is  largely  exported  to 
China,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and 
burnt  in  the  temples.  In  pssslng  loads  of  it, 
the  aromatic  odour  ia  distinctly  perceptible  ow- 
ing to  intestine  war  in  Uhina,  the  demand  bae 
diminished  in  Kaghan.  It  sells  for  two  rupees 
the  maund. — Cteghom'i  Pvajaub  Report,  p. 
177.  Royle,  oh  (/«  troduelive  Emaurcei 
of  hdia.  8immo»cPt  Commereiat  Product*. 
McCUUand.  Beyle'a  lUtutr.  Him,  Botany,  p. 
860.  Bog'tVeg.  King,  p.  461;  Birdwood't 
Bomb.  Prod.  See  Costus  ;  Putchuk. 

AUGUBIS3.  Divination  by  lots,  augoriea, 
and  omena,  by  flights  of  birds,  aa  practtaed  by 
the  Qetie  nationa  deaeribed  by  Herodotna,  and 
atDongst  the  Germane  by  Tacitne,  will  be  still 
found  amongst  the  Kqpoola.  Their  books  on 
this  auhjeot  ooqM  supply  tite  whole  of  the 
Aufcnis  and  Aruspioea,  OeiWaB  or  Roman. 

The  roahomedant  in  India,  often  east  lota 
and  in  Sind  i*  a  praotice  similcr-to  tiat  of  the 
mMntaineerB  of  Seo^and  ;  it  Was  called  Blelna- 
naobd,  or,  "  rending  the  apeel'booe,"  or-  the 
blade'bem  of  a  shoalder  of  muiton.  The  poet 
T>F8yt.oD  alludes  to  the  practice  of  this  "  di- 
vination strange"  amongst  the  "Dutch  made 
261  ^'"  ~  O^ 


AURAXaABAD. 

Enf>li*h,"  settled  tbout  Fembrokeabire,  in  hit 
PolyHlliion,  flong  5.  Camdm  noticei  |he  iaiii< 
Ruperttition  in  Ireland,  Ridard  F.  Burton'i 
SiHSk,  p.  404.  -  Tod'*  RiJaitiMM.  Vol.  I,  p.  7 1 

AUCUBA  MPONICA.  Abushof  Jap-n, 
with  a  apotled  leaf. 

AUDI,  ihe  4th  aolar  mnnth.  Tamil  denomi- 
nation, ansvterinf;  to  the  hiiidu  Sravana,  when 
the  BUD  ia  in  ihe  sign  Carcat*. —  E.  /Farm 
Kala  &anhita.     See  Varsha. 

AUGER,  a  ship  carpeuter'i  tool,  imported 
from  England  and  America. 

AUGUSTA  AHD  KIGEON  ISLANDS,  two 
sraiill  iglandii  in  Lat-  0°  37'  B.  in  the  Dampier 
Strait,  go uth  of  King'WiUiani  island.— ifori- 

hurgh. 

AUGUSTA.  Bens.    Coronill«  grandifloni. 

AUGUSTUS,  Emperor  of  Rome,  when  at 
Anlioch  rec«iyed  an  embassj  with  Uttera 
from  king  Pandyon  of  ancieni  Dravira. 
The  embassy  jiaie  valuable  and  curioaa 
prfsents,  amongst  others  a  mall  without 
nrmi,  a  aarpent  ten  cubils  lou|[.  In  the 
letter,  the  king  described  bimulf  as  hold- 
inic  away  otcf  six  hundred  kings,  and  asking 
the  friendship  of  Augustus.  In  the  enibaaay 
wa*  an  Indian  naraed  Zarmaoochtigua,  from 
Baragoia  or  Baroach  whoacrompanied  Aiigna- 
lua  to  Athena  end  them,  aa  Calanus  had  done, 
coram  lit  ed-ae  If  immoluiion  before  the  emperor. 
His  tomb,  known  as  the  Indian's  tomb,  waa  to 
be  aern  aa  iMe  aa  Plularoh's  lime.    See  Pandija. 

AULANTUA.  Malbal.  HSf^i^XXBvi  llyn> 
of  Calosentbea  Indica. — Stain. 

AUH,  See  Oin. 

AUH£E,  a  river  near  Gorukpoor. 

AUHOO.HihdiofBannoo.  A  desert  soil. 

AUN-LASAB,  Hindi.  Viireons  sulphur. 

AUNG,  Khan  of  the  Keraite  Monjcols,  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Prester 


John.  H«  a 


mporaiy 


ofCha 


igez 


Kh<: 


whoin,  at  the  instigation  of  jeah 

attempted  but  failed  to  deatroy. — SUiot.p.  488. 

AUNGBA.  Hind.  Syn.  of  Bmblica  of- 
fiMBalia.  Gnrt. 

AUNWERA.  HiNU.  PhyUanthas  em- 
blioa. 

AURANGABAD,  in  L.  19°  53' N.  and  L. 
76°  21'  E.  in  the  Dokbaa,  a  large  city,  greaU; 
decayed, and  a niJitHry  station.  The  meui  height 
oftbesUtion  ia  l,8as  feet  above  Bombay,  at  Co> 
labah.  It  may  now  have  abotit  1 5,000 people. 
It  is  ia  the  domiBions  of  the  nabob  of  Hyder- 
abad, and  hae  several  timea,  for  short  periods, 
been  occupied  by  his  predeoesawa.  The  daughter 
of  AuniDgEeb,  son  of  Shah  J  BhHi,iB  buried  there 
in  a  tomb,  aaid  to  resemble  the  Taj  Uahal  at  Ag- 
ra. Aurungieb  ia  buried  at  Rota  tS  milea  dis- 
tant, on  an  elevaled'  plateau  overlaiiking  the 
valley  of  tlisGodavery,  and  the  Ellora  rareaere 
escavated  Qn  its  face.    Also,  the  fortress  of 


AU&ANOZEP. 

Dowlitabad  is  near.  The  very  hsndwi 
cupola  tomb  srhich'  Aarungteb  erected 
his  daughter's  memory,  is  in  imitstion  i 
the  Taj  Hahal  at  A^  There  is  slio 
water  mill  at  tb«  Shah  Hnlafar  garden.  It  is 
white  marble,  in  which  elegant  arabesques  ai 
flowers  tfe  carved  with  gteat  skill,  udl 
doors  are  omamenleil  with  plat«s  of  metal, 
whieh  also  are  flowera  and  omamente.  Netr  I 
moeqtie  ia  a  handaoms  marble  hall,  ahd  m 
it  a  neglected  garden. — 8i»mtt'§  Fa!/age,p.li 
See  Dowlutsbad. 

AURANOZEB,  aon  of  Shah  Jthsn, 
grandaoD  of  Akbar.  His  principal  Ksideaoe 
the  latter  part  of  his  toitg  reitfn,  was  ia  I 
Dekkan  end  he  died  at  Ahmedni^gDr^~wbi 
he  was  embalmed,  and  the  body  removed 
the  plateau  of  the  hill  overlooking  Ellors.  I 
rope  was  made  mofe  paitirularly  a^uiint 
with  Aurungxeb  by  Beniicr's  meatianofk 
'  hisTravels.  Hedied  in  1707,  and  tbeind 
spire  of  the  Moghal  was  again  desolated 
civil  wars,  which  opened  tbe  way  lo  In  ' 

eonqueror.  Nadir   Shab   (called,  liken 
Thamaa   Kooli  KhaD>      Nadir,  who  < 

if  a  shepherd  of  Khorasaan,  began  kit 
markable  career  as  a  highway  robber  ;    hi ' 

of  those  political  revolutions  which  so 
quentlj  occur  in  despotic  countries,  he  ro 
the  digniiy  of  king  of  Persia,  and  in  17 
penetrated  to  Delhi ;  plundeiing,  burning)  i 
laying  waste,  not  sparing  even  the  child  in 
cradle.  After  a  dreadful  massacre,  he,  hi^ 
ever,  gave  the  throne  to  the  weak  Uahom 
a  eon  of  Aurangzeb,  and  soon  aflerw«rda 
turned  to  Ispahan,  with  tbe  most  prodigi 
booty  recorded  in  history.  Among  it  was 
throne  repreaenting  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ' 
plsycd,  composed  of  precioua  stones,  wl 
still  adorns  the  audienoe  chamber  in  the  pa 
at  Teheran.  The  Moghul  empire  attained 
utmost  extent  in  Aurangseb's  reign, 
thority  resched  from  the  iOth  to  the  Sblh 
gree  of  latitude  and  nearly  the  same  ' 
tude,  and  his  revenue  exceeded  thirty 
liona  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  w 
the  products  of  the  earLb  are  four  time 
cheap  as  in  England.  Both  his  deel 
heir,  Bhah  Allum,  and  Aiim,  aa  wallas 
favourite  grandson,  were  the  offspring  of 
pootnis  ;  but,  bis  bigotry  outweighed  bis  [ 
cy,  and  he  visited  tbe  Bajpoots  with  an  u 
lenling  and  unwise  persecution. 

Thebigotry  of  Aurungzcb  endeared  kirn 
more  to  his  mahomedan  eo-religioniets  titan 
the  liberality  of  Akbar  and  even  to  tbe  pre 
day  the  memory  of  AuruogKb,  the  p< 
IB  honored  by  them  far  more  than  that  of  a! 
the  beneficent.  It  is  a  fnct  bnt  little  kw 
that  moat  Asiatic  princes  profess  a  trade  i 
great  Arnnpseb  waa  a  CBp-mak«r,  and 
them  to  such  advantage  on  the  '  ninth 


ton,  tliil  his  fniwnl  espcDBm  were  by  bis 
rmpTCM  command  defrayed  from  the  privy 
IX,  tbc  lecumulation  of  bis  penoaiil  labour. 
ijelkKhtful  anecdoie  is  recorded  of  the  Ghiiji 
iiig  Ibhoiood,  wbose  profession  was  litcrarj, 
nd  vho  obtained  good  prices  from  his  Orora 
Ir  hit  ipeeiaieiis  of  caligrapby-  While  en- 
ppd  in  traoscribiDK  one  of  the  Persian  poets, 
tfntami  soholar,  who  with  othen  aitended 
th  cMwntaiime,  loiKeeted  an  emendation, 
itiet  *M  inslanily  attended  to,  and  the  sup- 
pot^  error  remedied.  When  the  Uoolah  was 
pse,  the  nonareh  erased  the  enyudation  and 
tt-miid  the  passage.  An  Ainir  had  ob> 
WKd  lad  questioned  the  Bdion,  to  which 
Hk  iiag  leplied  :  "  it  was  better  to  make  a  blot 
ii  Uk  Duiutcript  than  wound  llie  vanity  of  a 
buble  leholar."  After  Arungieb's  death 
it  IT01,  bis  aim  Sultau  UauzuA,  or  Shab 
HwlbeKnt,  aueoeeded  bim,  but  died  five 
nin  iftsmard*. — Tod'i  RajatlhoM,  Fol.  i.  p. 
lii,Ui.  Bjonutoaa  jtna,  BrititkSmpire  in 
lkbM,f.9&-99.  /MfioS3&  SeeUahretU 
GmniBents  in  IiKlia.  Kalora  -.  Sivaji ;  Sikhs. 
A111A.XGPUB.  furnisheB  a  clay  used  at 
Eurktt  for  cTdcibles. 
AURANTiACe^.  See  Citracese  1  Oitrue. 
AUS&NTIUM-  Lat.  Orange. 
AURitglUiS,  Mount  Aunuuu*  is  behind  Tu- 
B>ud  Algiers:  tbeaativekabyle  on  that  moun- 
iM  ir«  fair  red  liaired  men  au't  have  beeu  eon- 
jnUnd  to  be  deacendanis  of  the  ancient  Van- 
Ui  8ps  India,  336. 

i     Al'MA  CHEBdONESUS.    The   country 

i  ttu  nned  by  tbs  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy, 
kn  bsBi  shown  by  lyAnville  to  be  tb«  Malay 
PkmbIs,  and  his  Sin-U<M,  the  Western  part 
rf  CochiB  China.  Others  have  pointed  to 
Gdk^/wlio  i»  Ht  15«  CenUtry.  See  Galle. 
iPlELIANA  LANADBSSIS.  8yn.  of  Pa- 
ui  qniiquefotius. 

AURICULA..  A  genus  of  shells  or  molluscs, 
oe  ipedet  of  which  Auricula  auritf  Hidte, 
MHn  in  the  Hobiccas.  It  has  been  tranafer- 
nd  to  the  Kenas  Voliitn. 
AURIPIGMBNTUM.  L*t.  Araenlc. 
ADBOKA.  ?ha-ton-in  the  Greek  raytho- 
btJ  wu  the  son  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora.  The 
limci  answers  to  Aruna  the  Hindu  bird-bead- 
■4  BCMenger  of  the  aim.  The  hJndu  Arvna 
islkAaiora   of  the  Qteeks,  who  with  more 

'   tuts  hiT«  given  the  dawn  a  female  cfaa-raetar. 
~TttiR^Mlha<t.     See  Aran.    Saraswati- 
AtTBUH.  L4T.    Gold. 

'      iUaKNAUABAU.    T&U.    ^fatiainJt, 

I   fitnttrpus. 

AB8JENI.     MaLEiU     USt^fioyK^m^kt. 

iMvpas  kinnlus. 
iOSTBRN.    GsR.    Oyster. 
I       AUSTKALIA.     The  primary  formations  of 

thb  oonlincDt  are  equnllv  metalliferous  with 
I    ^M«  of   tuulh    Kaatcrn   Asia.   Copper   ores 


AVA. 

have  been  found  at  Port  Curtis,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  range  wbicb  ei- 
tends  along  Uie  north-east  co^st,  and  aa 
long  ago  a*  1802,  Flinders  met  with  in- 
dieationa  of  ot^per  at  Good's  Island  in  Tofrea 
Strait;  but  his  suggestion  does  sot  seem  to 
have  been  fuUowed  up  by  the  antufslists  attst^- 
ed  to  subsequent  espedilioM  (Flinders'  Voyage 
to  Tern  Australia,  vol.  11.  p.  130-)  Lead  and 
copi>er  minea  have  been  worked  in  South 
AiMtralia  for  some  yeara  pest,  and  others  have 
been  opened  recently  in  the  weatem  oosst 
range,  a  Utile  to  the  north  of  Swan  Biver. 
Uematitio  and  speeular  iroa  ore  and  copper 
pyrites.bavB  been  found  on  the  north-west  coast 
near  Admirality  Gulf.  In  Aurtralia,  the  pre- 
vailing vegetatiott  differs  materinlly  in  its  char' 
acter  fcom  that  of  south  .eastern  Asia,  the  forma 
now  existing  throughout  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia being  identicHi  with  those  discovered  in 
the  coal  beds  of  New  South  Wales,  and.  it 
would  seem,  in  those  of  Upper  India  also. 
The  Dorlh-east  ooaat  is  well  wooded,  chiefly 
with  the  Uimusops  kauki,  trees  of  which  are, 
tbttre,  ofien  60  feet  high  and  8  in  diamete'r. 
—  Maegiliivra}/'!  Voyrse.  Vol.  I.  p,  106.  See 
India,  p.  SSI;  Siagar,  SIO.  35U;  Semang  ; 
Palms  ;  Weringia  tree. 

AUraUIL.  M.  d'.  a  Frencl  officer  who  com- 
manded   the   Trench    forces   at    the   battle  of 
Amboor  and  gained  the  bsttle-     Anvrar-ud-diu 
fell  in  that  battle  at  nearly  100  years  of  age- 
AUTHAULAY.      T*»i.     Jatropha   glauca. 
AUTHOONDAY-KAI.   Tam.    ^j«*(2l. 
riLT.  Cnpparis  brevispina. 
AUTHUK.    See  Assyria. 
AUTHORA.     Bekq.     Indian   Sorewtree, 
Isora  corylifolia. 

AUTRUCHE.     Fr.     Ostrich.      See   Stru- 
thionidte- 

AUVANI.  A  Tamil  month,  when  the  sun 
in  Libra,  See  Vnraha. 
AVA.  oa  AYM-WA,  a  town  in  Burmsb,  in 
L.  95"  5a'  E.  and  L.  21°  60'  N.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  city.  Its  state  name  was  Rat- 
napoora,  or  Gem-city;  it  is  staled  to  have  been 
founded  in  A.  D.  186i.  by  Thsdomen  bya, 
prinoe  of  Tagoung,  who  mastered  the  kingdoms 
of  Panya  and  Sagain,  into  which  the  country 
was  then  divided.  The  first  mention  made  of 
Ava,  by  any  European  traveller,  is  that  by 
Nioolo  di  Conti,  who  was  there  about  1440 
(Banuaio,  i,  310.)  It  continued  usnally  to  b« 
the  royal  reaidence,  with  some  intervals,  till 
tfan  end  of  the  eighteenth  aentiiry.  In  153S,  tbe 
Bbuu  of  Vo'nyin  and  ICt^nng  took  the  city 
and  OTwran  the  eountry,  of  whiob  Uiey  held 
posweuon  till  1554.  In  that  year,  the  Tonar 
goo  king  of  Pegu,  Tshen-byoo-myayen  (Lord 
of  many  white  Blepbants)  conquered  Ava  and 
destroyed  the  city-  The  king  Nyouog-men- 
tara,  who  re-established  tha  city  and  kingdom 
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Bftei  Uu  fall  of  Pegu  in  1601,  appears  to  \an 
htm  A  oattini  un  of  the  oonqtMKT.  A.Ta  »■« 
taken  by  tbe  Poguen  dunng  thor  ra*umption 
of  indoprodanoe  in  1752.  They  were  speedily 
axpelled  b;^  Alompn,  bnt  be  always  reaided  at 
Uont-iho-bo.  In  1783,  on  tba  aooeaeiDn  of 
Tahen-byoo-yen.  Atb  agam  becsBe  the  i«at  of 
royrity.  It  was  hownet  abandoned  oa  tbe 
fouuding  of  Amarapooia  ia  1763,  aad  re- 
ooeupied  in  )  81S  fay  tbe  king  and  (gaeen  who 
entered  in  great  atatc,  accompanied  by  tba 
whita  elepbant,  and  by  all  the  di^mtariee  of  tba 
conrt  only  to  be  again  deserted  in  1837  by 
Tharawodi  who  bad  vowed  to  make  it  a  heap 
of  niDB.-^Tule't  BnUatty,  p.  184.  8ta  Bud' 
dlia  i  Jain  ;  India,  31 1,  314,  845  ;  Kann,  467  ; 
Kiayn,  Lawa  ;  Hanglas  ;  Nanraia  ;  Nieolo  di 
CoDti,  Potnrfeum,  Bangoon,  Tee- 
ATA.   ec.  Sponia  Wightii,  PlMci. 

AVA,  a  drink  of  tbe  south  sea  i«lan<)en,  pre- 
finred  from  the  MacropipwmethystiouRr.,  It  ii 
chewed,  ipat  in  a  bowl,  and  allowed  to  fennent 
«Dd  dranlr.  In  the  Sanran  islands,  the  large 
«TB-bowl  is  msde  from  the  tamana,  Colt- 
pkyllnm  iiK^)hjtlltim,Kid  oocnpies  a  oonspieuons 
place  — Ce^t.  Elpkinttoiu  SrtUne,  Itlandi  of 
ikt  Wetter*  Padju,  p.  4«. 

AVA  ABDUt  SUB  JABAlf.  A  PurBee 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Ava,  the  aogel.  in 
tbeir  theology,  who  presidea  over  the  les.  On 
this  day,  Parseea  shoold  approach  the  »e&-shore 
or  any  stream  of  water  and  chaot  prayer*  from 
the  Z«a4,  bat  tbese  people  now  generally  mix 
with  their  prayer  sereral  hiodoo  riUi  such  ss 
offering  flotrers,  sugsr,  oocoanuts,  &C.,  fcc.  In 
Bombay  a  fair  is  held  on  the  esplanade  on  this 
day. — Pari*. 

AVA  CBOTON.     Sec  Croton  pnvan*. 

ATADHbTA.  Sansc.  In  the  sontb  of 
India,  a  leli^us  ascetic  mendicant  of  the 
.  Saiva  hindui,  vho,  aimilaily  lo  ihe  Virakta 
Tiragi,  has  subdued  ihe  passiona  and  entranged 
himself  from  the  interests  sod  emoticos  of 
maDkind.  abandoning  rellgioas  observances  and 
worldly  restraints. — ITt/ion.  See  Hindu ;  Ban- 
yasi.  Vairsgl. 

AVA  GBU-SAMS,  oomes  fran  tke  neigb- 
bonrbood  of  Avs,  and  sometimea  one  ol  tUe 
Bbam  artiolesof  marabandiae.  It  aonatsto  of 
amaU  fi^neota  of  naariy  all  tbe  precions  stones 
band  ia  tbe  aountry,  but  garnet^  beryl,  and 
BpiqaUe  are  its  proieifni  oosstitatanta.  more 
wptaMj  tbe  laat^  whioh  aaoHa  io  oonatknte 
BCuLy  tbiao'fourths.  «(  dm  irtiola  dmm.  A 
itegle  haadful  wiU  eontain  apeomens  of  avery 
ak^  blaA,  Uve,  liriat,  soartet,  rose,  oraage. 
•mb«r,Nfellow,  wine  yrilow,  and  white. — Matott. 

AVALftNCHB  RIVER,  6.728  feet  above 
the  lea,  on  the  Neilgerries, 
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AVALU.  Tbl.  tnr'O),  Sinapis  albs,  ri 
moss,  Cfainends.  Any  mustard  seed,  of  whid 
severni  kieds  are  sold  in  the  bazar. 

AVAL  VULLI  KALANG.  Tam.  B« 
of  /nnipha  tnauihot. 

AVAlfAK.  Maleal.  eStanjanr^*!)  Bio 
nui  oommunii. — Linn. 

AVaNTABA.  Sakbc.  In  tbe  brahninin 
religion,  a  desoent  of  the  deity,  in  the  ^pe  < 
a  mortal,  it  is  an  isfarioi  kind  of  AvaUf,  V 
intendcd  to  answer  a  purpose  of  lua  bqids 
It  is  an  incarnation  of  an  iuferiot  kind.  Si 
Aoatatuaii ;  d'-ji^  %  Tripaii. 

AVA  PLANT.  Kava.  Malay-  Piper » 
thisticuic. 

AVAKAI  PUTTlI.  Tah.  Cassia  auriculsl* 
^au  1  #  ul  ui— fa)i-~. 

AVASTA.  Tbe  religioua  botAs  of  ZomiU 
Iwecty-one  in  Bunbw,  named  diScrenllj'  : 
Zend  and  Pehkevl— 7^  Partut,  p.  313- 

AVATA£A.     In  tl>e  brahminioal  reliyloa, 

desoent.  of  the  deity  in  tbe  shape  of  amortfl. 

AVA^JA.     A  town  ia  L.  78°  18'  K-tadl 

ie°  42'  N. 

AVANOOR.  A  towa  in  L.  75°  44'  E.  M 
L.  W-  63'  N. 

AVANTL  U)e  ancient  BamB  of  tbe  nw 
Ou}Ma :  also  wUed  Uj|ayani,  ViMlB,sndPi 
pa-Kacandiai-  Tbiacity  ia  noticed  in  the  Hcgh 
duta,  verses  28  and  3l.-»'«V(wM'«5(flry 
N<tla,p.  LIB.     CtptainSiwrd  ffarreit. 

AVa  PEPPER,  also  called  Cava  or  Kavi, 
from  the  Xscropiper  meihyatkum  of  tbe  Fm 
fio.  Its  root  produces  a  stimulating  liquor. 
AVA  L  AR.  UlSS-  from  the  Sanacnt,  A] 
tara,  a  descent  or  iBoamation,  a  term  empb 
ed  by  tbe  hiifdas  to  designate  tbe  iso 
nations  of  Viabnu  usoslly  arranged  and  nm 
—1.  JtstayarorPish— 8.  Kurm^  or  TorW 
— 3.  Varahs.  or  Boar-  4.  Narasiogba,  or" 
Uon— 5.  Vamaoa,  w  Dwarr— 6.  Farasu  fiai 
tbe  Dsms  of  a  farourod  peisoo  in  whom  I 
deity  bccs^e  iuflaruate— 7,  Bama,  the  a  ~" 
8.  Erishns,  the  same — 9.  Bndha,  the  s 
10-  Knlki,  or  Qqisc.  Qf  tbeaq,  vine  am  pi 
tbe  tenth  is  yet  to  eome  and  those  of  F 
and  Krislina  are  tba  most  remarkable. 

Whan  the  hindus  speak  oS  the 
having  tieen  thus  inosrosted,  we  mast  i 
derstaad  it  with  some  qualific«tian ;  for 
faet,  tbais  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  point 
tbmr  myliiologiaBl  rdigiou  tlint  the  whole  i 
of  hiudns  have  faith  in-  There  are  secisi 
and  sahisinatics  without  end,  who  will  bdi 
only  oertain  points  tbat  others  abjure ;  ind 
duahof  tboaaaeeti  diueot  from  tbe  dcdi 
believed  by   the  majority  ;  other  pbilosopb 

■ivBt.Tmi  nrill  «fvriwlv   hAlinTA  anv  thinff.  U) ' 
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jccptios  will  scarcely  beliere  any  thing, 
position  to  their  eaay-faitbed  bretl^eDi  < 
disbelieve  nothing.  Thus  some  Saiva,  or' 
lowers  of  Sirs,  admit  tbe  ssorednesa  of 
Arataras  of  Vishnn,  but  iadiffetMl  '        ' 


..fttM;  ud  auicttt;r :  they  jieiierally  admit 
'  ipdwified  ioterpositiou  of  Ibe  presaging 
of  the  deity  in  the  affair*  of  tbe  worhl 
peUing  the  pcMnt  of  supremacy  in  tbe' 
And  some  ualouB  Vaiehuava,  or 
ofViahnu,  giviog  IhemielTei  up  to 
me  iDcarnaUoii,  Krishna  or 
k  instanee,  reject  wilh  indigoation, 
with  their  steal  or  bigotry,  all 
ition  of  diviue  terms.  Hence 
|sit,  be  discerned  the  liability  .  under 
isfHitn  labour,  of  being  misled  by  tec- 
%iB  iib  TteeiTing    schism    as    orthodoxy, 

fit^^ndag  general  conclusions  from  iudi- 
ilufartul  informatiou, 
L-Jr«<i]ww-  tie  /"mA.— This  A»aUra  has 
■Hi  i^piKd  lo   bave  immediate   reference 
■kAefnecd  delage,  and    to   be   the  same 
Sky,  disguisMt  in  oriental  fiction,  of  that 
jn^ai  is  relaUd  in  the  scriptures.     Bir  W. 
(As.  Kes.  Vol.  I)  assents  to  the  opinion 
ihst  tbe  fsble  of  Sstutn  was  raised 
true  history    of  Noah  ;  he  shows  that 
««atli  HeDD,  Satyavrata,  correiponds  in 
'in*  sad  character-     In  his  reign,  the  hin- 
hdine  the  whole  earth  to  have  been    de- 
byt  flood,  including  all  mankind,  who 
eorrapt,  except  the  pious  prince 
teten   Uishi,  »od    their    several 
■ho,  hy  eommand  of  Vishnu,  entered  a 
or  spsdoua   vessel    accompanied    by 
■11  ammals,     Viaimu,  SBsuming  the 
lilibli  commanded  tbe  srk  to  be  fasten- 
soUe,  formed  of  a  vast  serpent,  lo  his 
bora,   secured    thereby   until    the 
ed  i  when  he  and   Brahma  slew  a 
ned  Hjagriva,  who,  while  Brahma 
,  at  the  end  oF  a  Kalpe,  stole  the 
■d  oUDkind  had  consequently  fallen 
•  dtpUnof  ignorance  and  impiety.  This 
dtDon  is  called  the  prince  a(  Daoavas  ; 
UKans   Horse-necked.     The    Vedas 
t«M  recorered,  tbe  world  was  progres- 
'^feopled  with  pious  inbabitauts,  des- 
"'  of  the  devout   Satyavrata   and    hie 
eoBpaniona.     Tbe   biatory  of   thu 
i)  the  subject  of  the  first  Furana,  or 
WD,  cotLsisting  of  14,000  stanaas,  and 
ly  toM  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sri 
I,  or  life  of  Kiiahna. 
*--iinM  or  tit  Tortom.—lht  Mcond 
"*  Aniva  of  Vishmi,  in   the  form  of  a 
mdeatly  r«fen  also  to  tbe.  flood.  For 
~BM  of  jMtoriug  to  mas  aonse  of  lbs 
■ad  eoMTeninuta  that  were   lost  in 
ViabH  is  faUod.lo  have  beconuin- 
^  ia  tbe  form  of  «  tortoise  :  in 
.    be  BBMaiiiad  nountaiu  Msndsra, 
fa"Tr^  '•^'^  *<»  W"  »■  •n  •»ie.  whereon 
^P"*!  <>e»ona,  the  vast  sarpent  Vasoky 
r*'^*'  rope,  churned  the  oeesn  for  the 
■"•■r^  tte  Amrita,  or  beverage  of  immCr 


lality.  Thereaullof  the  operation  that  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished this  Avstara  wis  the  obtainmeut  o, 
fourteen  articles,  usually  called  fourteen  gema. 
or  chaierdesa  ratana  ;  iu  common  languaga 
chowda  ralni.  These  fourteen  jewels  are  thus 
eDumerated  :  t.  The  Moon,  Chandra, — 2.  Srif 
or  Lakehmi,  the  goddess  of  fortnne  and  beauty, 
— 8.  Sara,  wine,  or  Snraderi,  the  goddess  of 
wine. — 4.  Oochiaravs,  an  eight-headed  horse. 
—  6.  Kuitubha,  a  jtswet  of  ineatimable  value. 
— ^6.  Parijata,  a  tree  that  spontaneously  yielded 
every  thbg  desired, — 7.  tjurabhi,  a  cow  simi* 
larly  bountiful.— I.  Dhanwantara,  a  phyticiau, 
— 9.  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Jndrs,  with  three 
proboBci.— lO.  Shank,  or  Sauku,  a  shell  con- 
ferriug  victory  on  whoever  should  sound  it.— 
il.  Dsnusha,  an  unerring  bow. — 12.  Bikb, 
poison,  or  drugs. — IS.  Bhemba,  the  Apaara,  a 
Ijeautiful  and  amiable  woinan--~I4.  Amrita,  the 
beverage  of  immortality. 

3. — Faralia,  or  the  Boar. — In  this  aratara, 
Viahnu  is  generally  represented  four-handed, 
armed  as  usual,  and  with  the  head  of  a  boar, 
on  whose  tusks  rests  a  crescent,  coulainiii);  in 
its  concavity  an  epiloiue  of  the  earth,  which 
had  been  immersed  in  the  ocean  as  a  punish- 
ment for  its  iniifuities.  So  that  this,  as  well 
BB  the  two  former  avatars,  stems  to  be  a  re- 
peiition  of  the  story  oF  Ihe  deluge  :  the  second 
combines  with  it  a  portiou  of  Bstronomioal  ali- 
gory  ;  and  none  of  the  other  of  the  ten  avatarA 
have  any  apparent  reference  to  the  universal 
calastrophe,  so  poinledly  indicated  by  tbe  three 
first,  which  are  understood  to  have  occurred  ift 
the  earliest  ages  of  hindu  history,  if  such  a 
chaotic  mass  as  their  fabulous  records  may  be 
diKoified  by  such  a  term.  Then  are  mauy 
fables  acoountiug  for  the  shape  Ihua  esBumed 
by  Vishnu  on  this  occaaion  ;  and  the  boar  is 
in  Hindu  legends,  as  well  as  in  the  mytholo- 
gical ToniaDces  of  Greece  snd  Egypt,  an  animal 
very  frequently  introduced.  In  an  ancient 
legend,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Ushabalipoorum,  sad  the  seven  pagodas,  ou 
the  coast  of  Coromaodel,  by  an  esrthquaka  and 
inundation  during  an  early  period  of  hindu. 
history,  it  iaatttted  that  HiranchereB/agigaotiD 
prince  or  demon  loiled  up  the  earth  into  a 
shapeless  mass  and  earned  it  down  to  tbe 
abyss :  whither  Visbnu  followod  bim  in  tbe 
i  shape  of  a  bog,  killed  bim  with'  bis  tusks,  tod 
I  replaotd  tbe  earth  ii.  its  ori^al  position. 

^.—Nara-Singh  or  Ua*  Ziim  'Avai»r.~J.u 
thia  Avatar,  Vishnu  took  ihe  form  of  auotliu 
monster,  lo  punish  the  wickedaesB  of  Biraova 
Kasipa,  a  profane  snd  nnbelieTing  iBaneren, 
the  brother  of  the  gigantic  demon  nentiuned  in 
tbe  third  aratsr,  Bi<d  bis  sueceasor  on  tb'o 
throne,  who  also  lefused  to  do  homaKO  to 
Visbuu.  Quarrelling  with  his  son,  frulbaud, 
tbe  king  boasted  that  be  himself  waa  lord  of 
tbe  Universe,  and  asked  wherein  Vishnu  ivas 
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j^reatflT  than  himKlf,  Pralhaud  replied  thni 
Vishnu  wBi  ntpreme  ovai  all  and  waa  ersr;- 
nhete.  Ii  he,  cried  Hiraoya  Kasipa,  in  thit 
pillar  ?  striking  it  at  the  same  momQcit  with 
his  soeptre,  if  he  be,  let  him  appear.  In  bd 
instant  the  magHfioent  ootumu  wm  rent  in 
twain,  and  YiahnuiD  the  form  of  a  msn  with  the 
head  of  »  lion,  iaaiud  from  it  and  lore  Hiranja 
Kasipa  in  pieces. 

5. — Yimana,  or  tie  Dtnarf.—liut  four  first 
Aratsrss  an  said  to  have  occurred  in  tlie 
earliest,  or  Siitaya,  sgu  of  the  Itindus  ;  corres- 
ponding in  character  with  the  golden  or  firtii- 
ona  age  of  the  fabulists  of  other  regions.  The 
fifth  happened  in  ths  second,  or  Tirtyayug. 
Uaba  Bali,  a  virtuons  monarch,  wae  still  so 
elated  h;  his  grandeur,  that  he  omitted  essen- 
tial oercmoniea  and  offerings  to  the  deities  ; 
and  Visbna  finding  it  necessary  to  check  tlip 
influence  of  auch  an  example,  resolved  lo  mor- 
tify snd  punish  ths  arrogant  rqa.  He  there- 
fore  condeseended  to  become  the  son  of  Kasy- 
apa  and  Adite,  and  the  younger  brother  of 
Indrs,  and  aasnmed  the  form  of  &  wretched 
Brahrnan  dwarf,  and  appearing  before  the 
Icingt  asked  a  boon,  wliioh  being  promised,  he 
demanded  aa  much  land  as  he  eould  pace  in 
three  steps  :  nor  would  he  desire  fancier, 
although  urged  by  Bell  to  demand  something 
more  worthy  of  him  to  give.  Vishnu,  on  ob- 
taining the  king's  promise,  required  a  ratiiica- 
tisn  of  il,  which  is  performed  by  pouring  water 
on  the  hand  of  the  applicants.  As  soon  as  tlie 
holy  stream  had  reached  his  hand,  the  form  of 
the  dwatf  began  to  expand  itself  and  at  length 
became  so  enormous  that  it  appealed  to  ex- 
tend itself  op  to  hesven,  then,  with  one  stride 
he  compassed  the  earth,  with  another,  beaven, 
and  with  the  third  was  about  to  obtain  patdta. 
When  Uaha  Bali  oonvlnoed  that  the  pretended 
dwarf  was  no  otber  than  the  god  himself,  fell 
prostrate  in  adoration  before  bim  and  yielded 
it.  up.  From  this  incident  of  Vamanu,  Vishna 
is  alse  called  Triviinm  or  three  stepper.  It 
'  is  maintained  by  some  Vnishnavas,  that  the 
ratifying  stnam,  ponred  on  the  hand  of  Vish- 
nu in  this  ATata^^  was  the  riret  Gunga  ; 
which,  [sUing  from  the  band  ol  the  miraculous 
dvaif,  deaceodtd  thanee  upon  his,  now  Vish- 
nu's, foot,  wbeao^  gtubing  as  •  nighty  river, 
it  waa  reeeivad  m  tka  head  of  Siva.  In  H.  le 
Gentil's  Voyaga  an  Indea,  a  rongh  map  oi 
I^an  is  given,  from  a  native  origina),  of  the 
course  of  the  Qanges;  which  is  there  madp  to 
issue  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and  fsUing  on 
the  head  of  Siva,  flows  in  the  stf  le  commonly 
•eeu  through  the  cows'  mouth-  This  is  the 
only  instance  reoolleoted  of  the  source  of  the 
river  being  delinealed,  as  proceeding  directly 
from  Vishnu. 

6. — Rama  or  Paratu  Rama. — Among  the 
4.v*taraa  of  Vishnn  are  recorded  three  favour' 
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ed  personages,  in  whom  the  deity  became  in- 
carnate, all  named  Bama.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Bala  Bama,  unsUj 
called  B^ram,  Pansu  Rama,  or  Paiainm 
aud  Bama  Chandra,  and  are  sU  fkmed  as  greit 
warriors,  ami  as  youths  of  per&et  baantj.  Tbc 
first  named  Bala  Ramn,  was  eldcc  brotte  to 
Krishna,  and  greatly  aasisted  him  in  Us  wan ; 
so  that,  in  this  inaUnce.  Vishnu  seems  to  bars 
dnplioated  himself,  as  indeed  nay  be  also  said 
of  the  other,  for  Parasn  Bana.  and  Basu 
Chandra,  otherwise  called,  patronimicaUy,  Dm- 
rat  Bama,  were  contemporariea.  But  it  has 
been  made  a  qaeation,  wheth«  they  be  aol 
three  representations  of  one  person,  orthres 
different  waya  of  relating  the  aame  hiitwy  : 
and,  whether  any,  or  all  of  them,  meaa  Bam- 
the  son  of  Cash,  Sir  W.  Jonea  (As.  Bes.  voL 
ii.  p.  132)  says  he  leaves  others  to  deterouos, 
He  deems  Bama  to  be  the  same  na  tiie  Gneiaa 
Dionysos,  who  is  said  to  have  omujoaed  Id* 
dia  with  an  army  of  Satyrs,  comnsnded 
by  Pan;  and  Bama  waa  also  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  had  an  ermj  of  largs  nos- 
keys,  or  Batyra,  the  general  or  prinse.  sf 
whom  was  Hsnnraao,  a  nama  said  bythii 
author  to  mean  with  high  cheek-bones ;  othm 
translate  it,  with  bloated  cheeks,  alluding  Vt 
his  fabled  orifiiu  from  Pavau,  regent  of  the 
wind.  Kama  it  also  found  to  reaemble  lis 
Indian  Bacchus  ;  he  is  a  descendant  of  ths  mb, 
and  the  huil>and  of  Sita  ;  and  it  is  very  n 
rasrkable,  that  the  Peruviana,  whose  Iw 
bossied  of  ihe  ssoie  descent,  styled  thw 
greatest  festival  Rsmasitoa.— (Bee,  on  this  »b- 
jeci  As.  Bes.  vol.  i.  p.  426,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.) 

Krishna,  describing  bimadf  to  Arjun  ai  the 
first  of  all  things,  ssvs,  ''  Among  those  wta 
carry  arms,  I  am  Bama."— ffsta,  ^.86,  Of 
Parasu  Bama  it  is  retaled,  that  he  was  boia 
near  Agra,  in  the  Tirtya  yug,  or  second  ^fi. 
His  parents  were  Jamadagni,  whose  name  sp- 
pears  as  one  of  the  Bishis,  and  Bunaka. 

7,  Rama  Chandra-  In  this  aTatar,  Visbn 
appears  in  the  person  ol  a  courageous  ana  , 
virtuous  prince,  the  son  of  the  powerful  Ktt^  | 
eign  of  India  (whose  capital,  Ayoihjf', "  j 
said  to  have  extended  over  a  ajrtce  of  fw^ 
milea)  to  punish  a  monatroue  giaat,  Sana, 
who  then  reigned  over  Lanka  or  the  islaad  « 
Ceykxi.  The  Bamayana  contune  tbc  hena 
deacription  of  the  battles  and  Ufc  of  aU  thm 
Rama^  atthongk  it  more  particularly  W«J 
the  eiploitf  of  Xama  Chandra,  or  DatfW 
Bama,  so  diitinguisbed  from  his  royal  fMM 
Daaarat'ha.  Ilia  name  of  this  hemic  mcaWm 
means,  he  whaseoar  had  bone  bim  totenngii^^  ' 
that  is,  to  the  ei^t  cardinal  and  iatennMHiW ; 
points,  the  cenith,  and  nadir.  He  -was  s  ov 
oendaiii  from  Surya,  or  Heli,  wbirt  ia  a  noaj 
gf  the  sun  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit ;  and  one* 
bis  ancestors,  the  great  Raghu,  had  conqnflM  , 
:C(i  ! 

{  I 


tk  gevcn  Dwipu,   or  the  ffbole  eartb.     £ut 

RaBDoteXfJiin,  why  a  Suryavansa,  ot  des- 

tndtnt  of  ibe  sun,  •bould   be  stjleO  Hama 

(^ndn,  the  latter  pBtroninie  leferring;  con- 

m^i^tuitbiiigly  ta  tha  deacendant  of  tbe 

MM,  Okandraransa.     In  the  hindu  mytho- 

\nfj,  boirerer,  every  tbiog  aaems,  direelly  or 

iBdumly,  lo  mente  in.  radiate  from,  or  amalga- 

■Keiith,  the  Sun,    or  Surya,  iu  one  or  other 

«(  hii  BUBes,  or   prototype*.     Alt  sect*  and 

uibn  or  ViiihiiBvas  (baliiit;  auch  Jeistical  |ihi- 

loHpbtrs  as  sceptically  deny  the  pcisoDal  ex- 

mnet  of  inferior  deities,    attribntes,  or  stk- 

UMJ  »fm  in  staling,  that,  with  the  exccp- 

tnsrf  Krishna,  the  potentiality  of  the  pre«er< 

nf  povef  of  the  deity  irai  never  ezhibiUd 

>Mik  plenilnde  aa  in  this  ATitara  of  Kama. 

bpopolarity,  and  in  dramatio,   historic,   and 

pKtit  sbspes,  it  rivals  the  Avatara  of  Krishna. 

iid  u  tbe  Gonlaatha    sect   adore  Krishna 

Htbedsitj  himaeir,  and  draw  rules  for  their  re- 

Ifiw  ind  moral  conduct  from  the  Sri  Bbaga- 

nta,  u  the  aeet  called  Bamanuj,  aimilsrly  clothe 

fUuiaalmighty  attributes,  and  deem  the  Ba- 

Bifiua  complete  body  of  ethics  and  morality. 

t^Kriiina — In    this  Avatara,   Yishnu   is 

■id,  bj  hi)  sectariea,  to   have  manifested  bim- 

■ff  ia  a  dettree  of  power  and  gloiy  far  exceed- 

if  tnj  other  of  bis  former  :  in  which  be  as- 

I  MKd  oely  an  ansa,  or  portion  of  his  divinity, 

I  ittt  KriihiM  wfts  Vishnu  himself  in  mor- 

I  t^  Mold.      Other     tribes    of    hindus    call 

I  KaiM  Ml  impioiia   wretch,  a  mercileaa  ty< 

;  Ml,u  betmate   demon,  now   expiating  hie 

'   vfain  in  bsll :  hia  mortal  parents   were  Tasu- 

^(■esning  the  giver  of  wealth)  andDevaky. 

Aainnloiu  escape  of  the  infant   over  the 

^'Masi  u  lepreaented,  conveyed  by  his  father, 

■J  pnlceled   by  Seeha,  or  immortality  ;   the 

farii  plaeed  by    Kansa  over  hia    pregnant 

■Ik  baring  failed  in  their  vigilance,     Kausa, 

Mgsd,  ordered   all  newly  born  infants  to  be 

■(■s ;  bat  Krisana  escaped  his  various  anarea : 

■ssfwbich  was  sending  a   woman,    named 

IMHi  nth  a  poisoned  nipple,   to  nurse  him. 

'bra  foatned  by  an  honest  herdsman,  named 

AMa|di,or  Hsppy.     See  the  article  Krishna 

'  k  bis  farther  bistoty. 

4.— AnU  or  Buddit.    See  Buddha. 

■<l<— XsUi.— This  Avatar  has  not  yet  ap- 

m.    Bat  Vi^nu  ia  to  af^vear  i«  thisAvatar 

'tttforaofa  wbilehorse.— ifMr'si'tm^Aeon. 

■  Jbcatuari  ;  Avantara,   Hindu,  India,  In> 

^ftms,  375,  S83  i  Kama,  464,   Krishna, 

^na.  Bama.  Bamiaseram,   Tripati.    Sakti, 

"■k,  Varanngba.  Ibn-Lion,  Vamaoa. 

ATA'IENGA  TIGE.     Til.    va^Voxhlt. 

1<NMi  oppositifolia,  L. 

ATXLAGA.  TXL>    tt-SoK-     Csppuis,  Sp. 

^C.^Tsricata,  but  the  leaves  are  emarginate. 

iTBLUAS,    Pon.    Hazel-nut. 


AVELL.ANA8.    Sf.    HsEel-nut. 

AVBLLANE.    Lat.    Haael-nut. 

AVELINE.     It.    Haid-mit. 

AVE-HAVO.  Tah.  4^-iAiraf.  Caieya 
afborea.—  Box6. 

AVENA.  Lat.  Pobi.  Sp.  The  oat.  Of 
these,  one  species  A.  fntva,  Linn,  is  culti- 
vated in  tbe  N-  W.  of  India,  and  A.  OrientaHe, 
Schr.  and  A.  sativs,  Linn  ;  are  ocoasionally 
Krown  in  srveral  parts  of  the  oonntry,  but  no- 
where as  in  Europe  are  they  in  nse  for  the 
food,  either  of  man  or  beast.  Groats  or  cnt- 
Unga  and  oatmeal  are  impctfted  to  a  small 
extent,  the  groata  being  the  hruiied  oat  seeds 
freed  of  tbe  perigard.— O'lSliot^Aiiefii',  SSC. 
Foigt.  732. 

AVENUES,  lined  with  trees,  are,  in  Iropi- 
cal   countries,  of  much  importanoe  for  shade. 

Portia  and  Banyanbrancbes  selected  should 
be  straight,  neatly  trimmsd  and  of  an  uni- 
form size,  and  planted  peipendicnlarly  (not 
obliquely  as  is  generally  the  case).  A 
nrat  fence  of  hamboos  will  be  required  to 
protect  them  from  cattle.  PritHypear  makes 
an  unsightly  fence,  and  it  should  never  be 
tied  on  tbe  branches.  Tbe  priolcly  branches  of 
the  Acacia  Jrabiea  (Babul),  and  others  of  that 
family  makes .  good  fences,  and  are  cheaper 
than  bamboos.  After  tbe  branches  begin  to 
throw  out  young  shoots  they  should  be  care- 
fully pruned,  selecting  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  near  the  top  as  leading  shoots,  to 
form  the  fature  tree.  The  young  trees  will 
require  water  regularly  in  tbe  hot  and  dry 
weather,  caie  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
get  loosened  at  the  roots  ;  this  will  prevent  the 
trees  leaiwg  to  one  side.  To  sow  the  seed  is 
a  slower  awsy  of  raising  young  trees,  bntit  is 
the  best  and  natural.  The  trees  are  more  re- 
gnlar  in  their  growth,  and  last  double  the  time 
of  those  grown  from  branches.  Portia  trees 
grown  from  large  branches  always  decay  in  the 
centre,  and  the  branohea  are  very  apt  to  be 
blown  otf  in  high  winds.  It  would  be  mueb. 
mtwe  profitable  to  raise  all  the  trees  from  seed, 
for,  when  once  a  tree  raised  tnm  aced  is  grown 
up,  it  will  last  far  ages,  wb^eas  a  tree  grown 
from  a  large  branch  is  ilways  in  a  state  of- 
d<>cay,  after  a  few  years  from  the  time  it  ia 
planted,  and  it  is  useless  as  a  timber  tree. 
The  natural  habits  of  the  Sanyan  make  it  aa 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Fiour 
tribe  grows  well  from  large  branches,  and  they 
ar«  not  so  apt  to  decay  as  other  trees-.  Tie 
planting  of  young  seedling  trees  requires  more 
oare  and  attention  than  the  branches.  A  large 
pit  should  be  made  3x3,  and  filled  with  good 
earth  mixed  with  rotten  manure.  They  will 
require  to  be  fenced  and  wittered  regulnriy,  and 
the  earth  should  be  dug  up  and  kept  cleaf  of 
weeds,  to  keep  it  from  getting  bard  and  sour. 
In  forming  new  avenues,  the  trees  should  be 


AVENUKS. 

lilanleil  -jQ  foet  apart  ;  find  whan  the  epuM  will 
nilmit  of  it,  n  double  nvenue  should  l>e  planted  ; 
it  looks  well  and  forms  a  ehady  path  for  pedes- 
tri"in.  That  the-  young  trees  nwy  bo  properly 
raisB.i  after  they  are  planted,  a.  few  good 
head  gardeners  should  bo  employed,  aod  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  rood  allowed  to  each,  lay  three 
miles,  to  look  after,  until  the  trees  are  of  a 
eoffiaient  size  to  do  without  water,  &c.  These 
gardeners  should  be  able  to  fill  up  any  racan- 
oies  that  occurred  from  deaths  or  dtimage  and 
so  keep  ttie  avenues  eomplete. 

JVcui  Indica.  Btinyan  tree.  Ala-mnrnm, 
Xam-  Marri,  Tel.  Bar,  Uut,  fi«».?.  TUe  bn' 
Dyan  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  moet 
■haity  of  ell  the  NTsuue  trees. 

fieH3  religioaa.  Poplar  leaded  fij?  tree. 
Arasa  marum.  Tarn.  Ravi,  liagi,  Tel.  Pipul, 
HM.  Ashwuth,  Seng,  A  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  comiDOnly  distribut&l  over  In- 
dia. It  is  freriuently  to  be  met  witik  near 
pagodas,  house  and  other  buildings. 

Fihts  Tnela.  Jovi  or  Pedda  Jovi, 
large  and  very  handsome  tree,  it  is  generally 
planted  by  the  road  sides  for  the  «ake  of ' 
shade,  and  from  its  not  sending  down  roots 
from  the  branches  is,  iu  so  far,  superior  to 
either  Fieut  IndUa  (Banyan  tree),  or  F.  Ben- 
jamina,  the  pendulous  roots  of  which  are  often 
dangerous  impediments  on  a  road.  j 

Fieui  nitida.  Chineao  Banyan  tree.  A  very  I 
haudeome  free,  native  of  China. 

Gaatleria  loyu/ifoUa,  Mast  tree.  Thava- 
throo,  Tam.  Aaokn  chetto,  Ttl.  A  bif^ldy 
omameDtal  tree,  which  should  be  planted  in 
avenues  more  than  it  is  at  present, 

Tanuirindui  Indiea.  Tamsiiud  tree,  b'uliya- 
marum,  Tnm.  Chinta  cViettu,  Tel.  Tintooree, 
also  Amli,  Hind.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  India,  with  a  very  extensive  large 
shady  head. 

Casuarina  muricaia.  Casuarina  tree  ot  Ti- 
nian  pine.  This  tree  makes  very  pretty  avenues 
especially  in  narroiv  roads. 

(htuorina  f^miitifolia.  A  tree  similar  to 
the  aboi«. 


AVEBHHOA  CAUAUBOLA. 

SUreviia  fetliiia.  Fcetid  stercnlis,  PiiuUn 
Pidsii  marum,  Tam.  Gurrapa  badam  chcttu, 
Tel.  Mugli  faadnro,  Smg.  This  is  a  lai^,  sad 
makes  a  good  avenue,  tree. 

Bombax  MtdaCarieum, 
Uull  ElavH  marum  Tam. 
Ruckta  simul,  mud.     Thi 


Red-cotton  tree. 
Baraga  cheltu,  Td. 
I  tree  attains  a  gttat 


T&egpesit  populnea,  Portin  tree,  Pursi,  « 
Puvarasa,  Tan.  Gangaravi,  Ttl.   Porcsh,  Beif. 

Acaeia  speeiota.  Katuva^ii,  Taw,  Dirissra, 
Tel-  SirissA,  Bttff.  A  large  and  handsome  trn 
of  rapid  growth. 

The  above  are  the  best  for  planting  in  sve- 
nDfts,  in  Madras.  But  there  are  many  otba 
trees  suitable  for  aveuuea,  when  they  are  merely 
planted  as  ornaroeutal  trees  and  uot  for  shade. 
The  Palm  trees  bio  also  very  pretty  niien 
planted  in  avenues.     See  Thespesia  popule«4>, 

AVERAT  KAYA.     Tam.  Labkb  vulguii. 

AVERB.     Can.     Dolichos  spicatus. 

AVEKI.     Tam.  jjafliflludigofera  tinctotia. 

AVEUI.  Malbal.  Syn.  of  Cassia  niirioiiUli, 
AVEBRHOA  BILIMBT.  Willde. 
Blimbingun  teres  Humph. 
Blimbi  BtNO,  Can.  End  i  SUmbing  Iwai.    Hum. 


BignoHia  tuheroM.  Indian  cork  tree.  A 
good,  tree  for  planting  in  avenuea.  The  flowers 
are  pure  whitb  and  very  fragrant. ' 

T'arkia  bifilanilittota.  This  large  and  elegant 
tree  was  introduced  into  India  from  Africa. 
.  is  one  of  the  best  treeS  for  avenues.     It 
quires  care  and  waiter  regularly. 

Pdinciana  tegia,  Boyal  Poinciana  tree.  This 
tree  does  not  attain  a  great  size,  but  it  ia  very 
pretty  aiid  should  be  planted  in  mixed  avennes. 

AdtMnliera  pavonina.  Bed-wood  trre.  A 
la;^e  and  handsome  tree,  and  is  well  suited 
for  planting  in  avennes- 

jixdiracitd  Indict.  Neera  tree.  Vepa 
marum,  Tm.  Nim,  Btng.  A  good  avenue 
tree. 
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Eno.    BUiu        
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Kams  H»nga. 

lllND.     BSWCC        

Soui. 

A  prttty  little  tree,  about  eight  feet  Hijt*, 
with  timber  of  doubtful  value,  RTOwing  (teas- 
Tally  in  gardens  in  Sonth  Enstein  Asia,  sttl 
producing  a  beatifut  green,  smooth,  fleshj  fmi 
about  the  size  of  a  smsU  cucumber.  In  B«- 
mah  it  benra  profnaely.  The  unripe  fnitii 
inteneely  ncid  and  cannot  be  ealen  raw,  hvt 
the  aciditv  becomes  leas  as  it  ripens.  Amon^ 
the  MalajB,  it  is  used  like  the  citioc,  fc 
goosebsrry,  the  cucumbfr  and  the  cipwii 
Europe,  but  can  be  candied  or  made  rat» 
pickles  or  preserves,  a  syrnp  is  prepwwl 
with  the  juice  and  a  conserve  with  ti< 
flowers  !  or  preserved  in  sugar.  Its  acid  jaw 
is  useful  in  removinfr  iron  monld. — Birdteooii 
Bombay  Prod  :  O'Shaig&Mfttf,  SH  A»* 
23a.  Ih-.  UawH.  Mr.  Jogrty,  Uufnl  Flad 
Vegetable  Kingdon,  Voigt  lijl,  Soxi-  U,  *» 

AVEKRHOA  CARAMBOLA,  Limt . 
■bing  msnis.  KiUl 


Kems-iangB. 


Zonng  yah. 

Mii-ha  Kama-niDga  Dm. 
Corowudel     Gooseberry, 
Tree.  Eno. 

CBrunboliL  „ 

Ksm-mk,     Iliad.  Dekh. 
Ksrmsl.  HiNn.  | 

A.  Acid  variety,  A.  acidn,  Karoaranp. 

B.  Sweet  variety,  A.  dulcis,  Mitha  K«« 
rangfl.         ■      ..-.,---   -.^^. - 


Tamsra-Tonga.    MiMM 
CuambiJa.  P* 

Kamartoga.  S*n) 

Tamartam  maram.    "»» 
Tunarta  chetln.         T" 

KoTO-mongn.  T" 


Tbn  beautUul,  but  smaU  tree,  abouL  14  feet 
Ugb,  *ith  a  spreading  head,  is  lupposed  to  be 
*  iati*e  of  tiia  MoIuccbs,  from  which  it  hat 
I  bent  iBtRxlDGed  into  Ofejlao,  India,  the  Bur- 
■Mc.pfovjnces  anil  South  America,  where  it  is 
Mnr  quite  nntuTRlized .  In  Burmab,  I'egu 
nd  IM  Tenasserim  Provinces  it  is  not  nbund- 
ist  being  often  ooly  found  near  towni.  and,  in 
Isdi*,  in  gardens.  The  tree  is  laid  to  grow, 
brt,  to  be  scarce,  in  Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  It 
Uert  sttains  an  extreme  height  of  3l!  feet,  but 
M  DM  is  made  of  Ihe  wood,  though  it  attains 
I oiciDference  of  3^  feet  and  a  height  of  9 
In  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Mittt  branch. 

Tie  quality  of  ila   dark  broffD-wood  is  not 

hen.    It  bears,  and  to  some  placea  profiise- 

hJnHn  three  to  fifty  years   and  three    times  a 

^r,  I  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  with 

Ik  Kote  aagles  and  a  yellowish,  thin,  smooth 

liod.    There  are  two  Tarietiea,  a  sweet  Bod  an 

idd.ThcrioitoftIu;lattertheluin«-raiigs,wbeii 

ripe,  ve  cooling,  and  contain  aa    acid,  watery 

|idp,  ind  are   candied,   made  into  pickles  or 

tulg.    Tbey  make  an  agreeable  dish  when  cut 

bpienssnd  cooked   with  sugar  and  wine  or 

with  skimmed   milk.     In   Burmsh,   where  the 

fnitis  hifilily  prised   as   a  wholesome  dish,  it 

iisatd  likeoiher  green  fruits,  in  curriea.    The 

jiiec  of  tbe  Rcid  variety  is    useful  in  removing 

I     ino  nonlils  from  linen.     The  acid  leaves  are  a 

j     pod  lubalitutc    for  sorrel.     Rheede   tells  us 

tte  lbs  root,  IcHvea  and    fruit  are  used  medi- 

I     adiy  tad  the  fruit   in  dyeing.     The  fruit  of 

I     it  L  dulcis,  Lbe  Mitha   knraaranga,  is  five 

coettd,  when  ripe  is  rather  bigger  than  a  hen's 

4l,hMa  sweet  pleasant  Savour.  ^ — Dr.  MaioH, 

Sr-ttC'ilUnd.   VegtUilM    Kingdom.     Utr/ul 

IlmU.  EUiot,  Ainilif,  p.  233.  O'Shaugknettg, 

VH-Foijl.  191.  Bosb.  ii.  450. 

ITERTUNNIA.  .  Sams.    Hclicteres  isora. 

iVES,  or  Birds,  tbe  genera  of  the  birds  oF 

.    Jiditaad  of  the  South  and  £ast  of  Asia,  with 

< .  ,tk  anmbers   of    described    species,    are    as 

Tia-.— 

Oku  KB  I — Scansons. 
Htm.  ?sitlacii)ge. 

ts^/oii  CscatuinEe,  8  gen.  5  spec-  ris.. 
^  1,  (^Ijptorhyncus,  4  Cacatua. 
'  M-Am.  PsitlacinK,  Parrots,  3  gen.  13  sp. 
n.,  )  Coraoopsis  ;  2,  TanygnathuB,  10, 
PalRvtiis. 
A^Aw.  Platycercinffi,  Gronnd  Parakeets, 
'  1  pa-  )  ip.  viz. 

1.  AprOsmictDs  :  1  Platycercua. 
'*    Sti-fam.  LoriinR,    Lories,   4   gen.    1  sub- 
r>.ud  13sp.  vis. 

SnlviK  i.  longfe  not  filamatled- 
lEelectiiR,  3  t.oriculus. 

Sviio*  ii.  tongw  filaSHtnted. 

i  Lorias,  4  b>is.  I  Tricboglotsns. 

UmitK  II,— Baplores.j 


Tribe  I.  Diurnte, 

Fant.  Falcoiiidie. 

Sub-Fam.  Falconinte,  3  gen.  S  anb-gen.  15 
sp.  viz.,  5  Fslco,  S  Hypotriorehia,  5  Tinnun- 
culiis,  8  Hierai. 

Sub-Fam.  Pefniote,  2  gen.  3  ap.  viz.,  3 
Baza,  1  Pernis. 

Sui-Fam.  EltininGD,  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
Elanus. 

Sui-Fam.  Circetintc,  S  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  1 
Cirrietus,  %  Hfematornis. 

Sub-Fam.  Circina;,  3  gen.  6  sp.  viz.,  5  Cir- 
cus, sp.  1  Foliomis. 

Sub-Fam.  Aceipitriiis,  3  gen,  6  sp.  viz..  3 
Acctpilor;  1  Micronisus  ;  and  2  Astur. 

Sub-Fom.  ThTaseetinie,  2  gen.  6  sp.  viz., 
1  Pseudaslur;  4  Spizselus. 

Sub'Fapt:  AquilioK,  4  gen.  8  ap.  viz.,  1 
Eutolmaetua ;  5  Aijuilse;  I  Ictisaetus ;  I 
Ilieratut. 

Sub-Fam.  Bulconina!,  2  gen.  4  sp.  viz..  1 
Arehibutes,  3  Buteo. 

Sub-Fam,  Ualisetinie,  1  gen.  7  sp.  vit,,,  I 
Pandioo  ;  3  Pontoaetus  ;  1  Blagrus,  1  II*lias- 
lua;    1  Haliastur,  1  MiWus. 

Fa«t.  VulturidM. 

Sub-Fam.  VullurincE,  8  gen.  2  sp.  viz.,  1 
Vullur  ;  1  Otogypecalvus. 

S»b-Fam.  Gypiriie,  I  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3  Gyps. 

Sub-Favt.  Sarcorbsmphioa,  2  gen.  2  sp,  viz., 
I  Saroorhamphus  :  1  Neophron  percnopterui. 

Sub-Fam.  Gypaetine,  1  gen.  i  sp,  viz.,  1 
Gypaetos  barbatus. 

Tribe  H. — Noclumte. 

Pah.  Sthigid^h:. 

Sub-Sam.  BuboninK,  S  gen.  13  ap.  viz.,  1 
Nyctea  ;  4  Bubo  -.  2  Asto  :  2  Scops  :  3  Ketnpa. 

Sub-Fam-  AtbeninEs,  2  gen.  9  sp.  viz.,  1 
Mnox  scutatus  :  8  Athene. 

Sub-Fam.  SymiioEE,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,  3 
Symium,  Indrani,  Bioenae  and  nivicolum. 

Sub'Fam.  Striginie,  3  gen.  3  sp.  viz.,! 
Phodilua  badias  ;  3  Giauiflimmee,  and  Java- 
nicB.  ' 

Ohdbk  III. — Iiiscssores  : 

Soh-Ord.  Pics. 

Fam.  Bncerottda. 

SubFim.  BocerotiDffi,  1  gen.  19  sp.  viz., 
19  Buceros. 

Suh-Fam.  Irrisorinse,  1  gen,  1  ap.  viz.,  1 
Irrisor  Crythroihynchua. 

Am.  Upupidie,  1  gen.  3  ap.  viz.,  2  Upepa 
epops,  and  aenegalensia. 

Fam.  HalcjonidtB,  &  gen.  2S  sp,  vi».,  2 
DsMlo  :  8  Halcjoii :  3  Todirhampbus :  3  Ce- 
ryle  r  9  Alcedo  ;  3  Ceyx-  ; 

^■t.  Coracidte,  1  gen.  4  sp.  viz.,  4  Cora- 
cias  pileala  ;  garnla,  Indica,  affinis  :  2  Eurys* 
tomne,  Orientalis,  Paoilicus, 

Fam.  Meropidw,  2  gen.  8  sp.  viz.,  2  Alco- 
roerops  :  6  Merops. 

Tribe  Zygodaclyle,  Sub-Div.  1  Climbers. 

;9  ^'"  ~'o-^ 


Tarn.  Picida:. 

Sub'Fam.  CfiinpephilenEe,  ft  gen.  16sp.  1 
Oampephilus,  viz.,  3  Uemicercus,  4  Hemits- 
phus  :  3  CbTjaocoltptes  :  i  Brachypterua  :  4 
Tigfl. 

.  Sub-Fm.  GecininEe,  4  f!;en.  19  sp.  viz-,  13 
Oeciuus  :  1  Gecinculus  :  3  Meiglyptes  :  3  Ui- 
cropternua. 

SubFuM.  Picioffi,  2  gen.  15  sp.  «iz.,  1 
Dryocopua  \   14  ?icub. 

Sab'FatH.  Ficumninie,  S  gen.  3  ip.  viz  ,  I 
PicuronUB  :  2  Satit, 

Sub-Fam.  Yuncinffi,  I  gen-  1  sp.  viz.,  1 
yuns  lorqnilla- 

Sub-fum.  IndicatorJDEe,  I  Gen.  1  sp.  vie., 
1  Indicator  xHDtlionotQB. 

Sub'Divmuii  11,  Perchers,  3  gen.  15  sp,  viz., 

Fam.  Mekcaiaioids,  S  ften-  15  ap-  viz.,  14 
Megaldimn  ;  1  Megalorhynchas. 

¥ah.  Cuculidie,  ID  gea.  36  sp.  viz. 

8y6-fam.  Cucujinee,  3  gen.  3  sub-gen,  17  sp. 
viz.,  9  CdcuIus  :  3  Surniculua  :  3  Cbfyaococcjs : 

1  Badynamig,  3  Oiylophue. 

Su&fam.  PlKBrnoopbaiDte,  4  gen,  1  lab  g«n. 
19  ap.  viz.,  1  Dasylnphus  *upercilio»us.  Ctm. 
3  Plicenicophaui :  G  Zancioatoinna  :  1  Bhinor 
tba ;  4  Tbo  Coona  :  5  Centropiis. 

Fah.  Tn^onidEe,  I  gen.  A  ap.  viz,  6  Tmgon. 

Fah.  GaprunulgidK. 

Sub-fam.  foUarginffi,  1  gen.  8  «p.  viz.  8  Po- 
dargu*,  Buritus,  Javanenais  and  aflinie. 

Sub/am.  CupriinulginEe,    9  gen.    9  tp.  viz. 

2  EuroitopoduB  :  7  Capri miilgns. 
Pam.  CypaelidsB. 

Sub-fam.  Cypgelin»,  3  gen  11  sp.  n&.  3 
AcanthyliB  ;  6  Cypaelua,  3  Collocalia. 

Bub-favt.  UacropterigiinK,  1  gen.  3  sp.  viz. 

8  Hacropteiix,  ooronaluB,  klecho,  comalua. 
iSdb-Ordeb.  pMierea. 

Fah.  Corvidn. 

Sub-fam.  A.  CorvinEe,    1  gen.  7  sp.  viz- 

A.  Crows,  7  Corviis,  oulminatua  ;  aorone  ; 
eoroix,  aplendena,  maororhyncbna,  frugilegiis. 

S.  Nutcrackers.  1  gen.  I  sp.  viz.  I  Nuci- 
fraffs  bcmispila. 

C.  Choughs,  2  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Pyrrhi>ce- 
lax  alpinuB :  1  Fregilua  graculus. 

Sub'/ant.  Garrutinae. 

A.  Magpies.  4  gen.  9  sp.  viz.  S  Pica  ;  4  De° 
diacitta ;  1  Crypserina  ;  1  TeuMorue. 

B.  Jay-Hegpies,  6  gee.  10  ap.  viz.  3  Cissa, 

3  FtilorhinuB,  2  Oeiruloa  ;1  FensoieuBi  I  Lo- 
phocitta;  1  Turnagra. 

Smb-/hm,  GsTinUeiDtt-  B  gen.  37  ap.  viz- 
30  Garrulax  ;  3  Acthtodun ;  I  Stbia,  1  Cutia; 
i  Pterathins. 

8»b-fam.  Leiothricaiue.    6  gen.  IB  ap.  vis., 

9  Leiothris,  2  Ixuliia ;  2  Tuhina ;  1  My«miis, 
1  Erpornia.  - 

8ub-/an.  Parinse.  8  gen.  30  ap.  viz.,  1  Co- 
nostoma ;    1   Heteromorpba,  3   Sutbora:    1 


AVES. 

FnlcuBculus,  10  Paiua,  1  Orites  ;  1  Sylvipd 
tuB,  1  ^githnlus  Aainmieeps. 

Sab/am.  ParniliseiDte.  3  gen.  4  sp.  viz.  3 
PnradigeH,  1  (.icinnurus   reKius, 

Sub-Jam,  Graculiiite.  10  gen.  27  ip.  viz. 
4  Oraoula,  1  Ampeliceps.  3  Aondotheres,  i 
StuTous;  I  Psaiogloesa ;  9  Bturnia.  3  Calornii ; 
I  PastOE ;  1  Enodes  ;  1  Ming. 

Fah.  Fringiilidee. 

Stb-fam.  Plooeiiise,  1  gen.  4  ep.^izl  4  Plv 
oeus. 

8ub/am.  Kstreldinn,  5  gen.  16  sp.  viz.  11 
Munia  ;  1  Erythrina,  2  Amadina  ;  3  Ettrelda, 
I  Scieairoslnim. 

Sub-fam.  Pauerintt,  3  gen.  7  sp.  viz.  6 
Passer  :  I  Fetronia. 

Jini-fam.  Fringiilinn,  14  gen.  30  Bp.  vii. 
1  Montifringilla  :  I  Fringilla  :  1  Pyrriiospiia, 
1  Procardiielis  ;  3  Carpodacua  ;  1  Hnmotoipin; 
3  Pyirbula  :  1  Fropynhula  ;  2  Loxia,  1  Chry»- 
mitris :  I  Carduelii  ;  1  Ligurinus  ;  1  Seriniu, 
3  Cocoothraustes. 

SnbfAM.  Gmberizinte,  3  gen.  10  ip.  vitS 
Smbefisa,  8  Euspizn. 

Siib-fam,  AocentorinK,  I  gen.  4  sp.  lii,  4 
Aoeentor. 

Sub-/om.  Alaudtnffl,  4  gen.  I  subfren.  14  if. 
viz.  3  Alaudii,  arvenciB,  gulgula,  HalBbtnct, 
1  CalandreUa  ;  S  Galerida ;  6  Miiafrs.  1  Pjtn- 
bulaada, 

Fah  Motaallidn.  S  gen.  8  gub  gm.  SO  if. 
viz.  1  Helenira  ;  S  Antbus  ;  2  Dendrooanihn, 
I  NemorJc.  U  ;    5  Motacilla  ;  3  Budytes. 

Fau.  SphenuridK.  34  gen.  78  sp.  vis  1 
^hrnura,  1  Uegalurus ;  I  SpbenieacuB,  I  Da- 
melia,  9  Milaoocercns,  10  Drymoica.  6  i^aii} 
1  Neoruit ;  8  Orthotojnus  :  1  Hotielee  ;  3  Ciiti- 
cola  ;  1  Pellominm  ;  1  TuTdiroalria  ;  lO  Pou' 
torhinna  ;  1  Xiphorhampbua  ;  1  TurdiDai;i 
Trichostoma  ;  3  Malacopteron  ;  9  Aicippe,  1 
Macronous  :  S  Misornia,  4  Timalia  ;  1  Chty 
aomma  ;  4  Stacbyns. 

Fah.  Laniadaa,  6  gen.  23  ap.  m.  1  Gaa^- 
eorhjnchuB,  1  Thamnooiitephus  ;  10  Ituiiti; 
9  TephrodorniB  ;  3  Hemipus  ;  3  Xantbopygih 

Fah.  Bracbyuride,  S  gen.  19  sp.  viz.  ft 
Pitta  ;  1  Hydrobsta  i  2  TroghidyteB  ;  1  EuF" 
tea,  <I  EnicuruB. 

Fam .  MerulidiB  3  gen.  7  sub-gen.  31  ip.  i 
viz.  B  Hyiopbonus  :  1  Zootbera  ;  B  PreociiKlif 
6  TurduB  :  7  Merala,  5  GeociBcIa,  4  Petn' 
cincia  :  1  moniieola  :  1  Lnscinia. 

Sub/am.  SaiieoliDtB.  85  gen.  5  sub-ps.  : 
103  sp.  viz.  2  Thamnobia  ;  1  KitlaciDcli,i  | 
'CopsyDhuB  :  1  Notodeia  ;  1  Grandala ;  d  SukJ 
cola  ;  1  Cyaneeula  >  8  ButieelU  ;  3  Calliope;  U 
Tareiger  ;  B  Ratineola  ;  8  Janthia ;  3  Eijlbwi;  I 

3  Erythroslerna  ;  4  Siphia ;  1  Antlipea  ;  3  Ho>- 
eicapula  ;  5  CyoriuB,  1  Ochromela,  3  Niltavdi* 
Cyanoptela,  4  Sto)»roln,  1  Bntalis,  4  Hea  1 
cbeledon  ;  1  Acanthiza  ;  1  Sylvania  ;  I  Calleae; 

4  Brschypterii,  i  leaia,  3  PDoq>yga,  I  Aruf 

■■   ■■■ -o- 


diux,  %  AcT0cepbiilu8  ;  1  I..oeuBtclla  ;  1  Pseu- 
Uiudnia  ;  1  Dumeticola  ;  3  FhyllopDeuste,  4 
Unanu  ;  1  Culicipeta  ;  3  BeguloideB  ;  8  Phjl- 
lacopu* :  S  Begulus. 

MTam.     SylTtauffi,   I  gen-  3  sp.  S  Sylvia. 

PiK.    Certhiadte. 

Ad/m.  CerthiDs,  1  gen.  S  sp.  viz.  3  cer- 

tlB. 

Bti^am.  Sitttne,  S  gen.  1  tub-gen.  6  ap. 
ik.  1  Tichodrom*  ;  4  biita,  1  Dendrophila. 

Fam.  OrauBalidB,  S  gen.  6  tp.  vis.  1 
Onneihn  ;  3  Camprpfaagft  :  )  Lalage. 

9iM.  Perierocotida,  1  gan.  8  sp.  tiz.  8  Pe- 
Tiaoeotui. 

Fin.  Ampelide  1  gen.  1  sp.  viz.  1  Coclioa 
p«FBRaorNepaul. 

NV.  Pipridte.  gnb-fam.  EarylaimiiiK.  3 
pLSaubfon.  8  ep.  viz.  1  Corj'don  :  3  Eury- 
1»« :  2  Oymbirhincui  I  Ptariagmui :  3  Sen- 

Bti-Ftm.  Pipiitite  1  geii.  1  ap.  viz.  1  Ca- 
llpMnna  viridis. 

^iM.  Uirundinide,  1  geo.  10  sp.  viz.  JO 
fiinmilo. 

PiM.  ArUmidae,  1  gen.  I  ap.  viz.  1  Artamus 
fiuu, 
Pu.  Dicruridie.  1  gen.  5  aab-gen.    14  *p. 
;    n.  IChibia :   2  Chaptia :    1  Bhrioga  :  3  Var. 
I    UGu,  9  Dicruiua. 

i      FiH.  Tchitreadffi,  6  gen.    12   ap.    viz.   3 

UlRt ;  !  Philentoma  ;  1  Bhipidnra ;  «  Leu- 

I    mm ;  1  Miyagra  ;  1  Ciyptolophia. 

L      FiM.  FjcnonotidtB,  8  gen.   38    sp.    viz.  7 

Hififctes;  2  lole  ;  2  Hemxos  ;  4  Criniger; 

I    >l  Pjntnotus  ;  1    Hicrotorsus;  8  Bracbypo- 

ia-ilSetoTniB. 

%Hr.  Ffayllarninge,   3  gen.    12  sp.  viz. 
■  f^^iffniB  ;  4  lora  -  1  Irena  puella- 
tiM.  HeliphagidEB.  I  aub-fam.  4  gen.  14  sp. 
ttfam.   Orioliiiffi,  1  gen.  12  sp.   viz.  II 
Oiln  1 1  Sphecotberes  viridia. 
I     AiMm.  Helipbaginn.  2  gen.  2  sp-   viz.  1 
!    Mmjis  cjanotua  ;  1  Zosteropa  patpeUrotua. 
I      lui.  IfecUriniidee,  6  gen.  36  ap.  viz.,  S  A  ra- 
nkers; 19  NecUiinia  ;  6  Dineura  ;  1  Uy- 
Mb  ;  2  Prionocfailua  ;  1  Pipnaoma. 
Otnn  lY. — Gemitores. 
ftM.    ColumbidR. 

Ai^M,  Treioiiiiis,  5  gen.  3  sab-gen.  23 
%  3  Toria ;   B    Tieron  ;   3    Splienocercua  ; 
'  Nbiopus ;  Carpipbaga. 
M/oa,    ColumbinEe,    7    gen.    SI    ap.  2 
huamn;  3  falnmbua  ;  S  Colnmba ;  4  Macro- 
Rlt;  I  Seopilia  ;  7  Turtur  ;  1  ChaJcophapa. 
^fiM.   Gonrinie ;   1  gen.    1    sp.   viz.  1 
IHm  Xicobsrien. 
VHi.    v.— Basores. 

H^podiidft,  1  gen.  1  sp.  I.  H^po- 


M/m,  Pavoninw,  S  gen.  3  sp. 
■SXiis  ■■time  ;    1  Meleagris  ; 


viz.  Pavo ; 

Rsllopavo. 
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Suli/um.  PolyprectnuiiiK  t  gen.  10  »p.  viz.  3 
Ceriornis,  1  Ithagiiii*,  3  Qalloperdix,  2  poly- 
piectrou  1  Arfcua. 

Bub-fam.  PhaaianiDS,  3  gen.  S  aub-fcen.  IS 
sp.  viz.  3  Gallus  ;  7  Euplocomua  ;  1  Pvcrasia  ; 
3  Phasianua ;  1  Thaumalea  ;  1  Lophopkonia. 

8ui/am.  Tetraoninte,  8  gen.  S  ap.  viz.  1 
Tetragallus  himalyenaia  ;  1  Lerva  Nivicola. 

Svb'fam,  Fteioeliue,  1  gen.  4  ap.  viz.  4 
Pteroclis  arenarius,  faaciatui,  alcbala,  exaatos. 

Sub-Jam.  PeTdicinn,  8  gen.  88  ap.  viz.  1 
Numide,  4  Francolinua  ;  1  Csccabia  ;  S  Perdiz, 
1  Kbizothera  ;  4  Arboricola  ;  3  Sollalna  ;  8 
Ferdicula ;  4  Cotumix. 

Fau.  Tinaniidffi. 

Sui-fatit.  Turniciiie  1  grn.  S  ap.  viz.  3  Tur- 
nixocellatus  ;  Dutsuuieri  ;    Sykeai. 
Ordek  Vl.—Curs'ona. 

Fan.  Caauarida,  S  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  Casnarins 
galestus  ;  1  Dromaigs  novte  Uollandife. 

j^oa*.  StiuitiinnidK,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1  Stnthio 
camelus. 

Okdbk  Vir.— Grallatorea. 

a.  Tribe  Preasiroetres. 

Faa,  Otide,  Otis  and  3  sub-gen.  4  sp,  nt, 
1  Houbara  ;  1  Eupodotis  ;  2  Sypbeotidea. 

b.  Iflcerlfe  Sedes. 

Fim.  Glareolide,  1  gen.  8  ap.  viz.  2  Glare- 

I  orien talis,  Inctra. 

Fam.  Cbaradriadee. 

Snb-fam.  CiirsoriJnff,  2  gen.  2  ap.  viz.  1 
Curaoriua  Coromandelicus.  I  Macrotaraiua  bi- 
torqualua. 

Smi-fam.  Rsacinffi,    !  gen.  2  sp.  viz.  1  £s-    ~ 
acua;  1  Qidicnemua. 

Sab-fam.  Vanellinn,  4  gen.  6  sp.  viz.  1  Hop- 
lopterus  :    1  SRiciopborua  ;   S  Lobivi  vanellua. 

Bad/am.  Charadrins;,  3  gen.  8  sub-gen. 
10  ap.  1  Squatarola  ;  3  Ctanradriua  ;  1  Eudro- 
mias,  6  Diaticula. 

Fam.  Cfaiouidte,  1  gen.  1  ap.  1  HEematopus 
oatralegus. 

Fam.  Becurviroitride,  2  gen.  8  sp.  ^  Hi- 
msntopus  ;  L  Beeurvl rostra  avocetta. 

Fam.  Scolopacidte,  16  gen.  SS  ap.  viz.  I  Ibi- 
dorhyncbus  ;  4  Totanus  ;  S  Actitis  ;  6  Tringa  ; 
1  Tereliia;  8  Limoas,  2  Numenius  ;  1  Eurino< 
rbynebus  ;  [  Caiidris ;  1  Pbilomachns ;  1  Stnp- 
siias ;  1  Pbalaropns  ;  1  Scolopax  ;  1  Uacrorba- 
mpbus  ;  6  Gallinngo  ;  1  Bbynchsa. 

Fam,  PalaffludcidfO. 

Stib-/am.  PsrrinK,  2  gen.  8  ap.  viz.  fMeto* 
pidiua ;  1  Ujdrophaaianua. 

Fam.  Gruidte,  1  gen.  1  aub-gen.  3  ap,  vis.  2 
OruB.  1  Antbropoides. 

e.  Cultiroatres. 

Fam-  Ardeadse. 

Sui-fam.  Tantalinffi  6  gen.  7  sp.  iz.  1  Fal- 
oinellus  ;  1  Geroiiticua;  1  Thrcskiornia  ;  8 
Tantalus ;  1  Flatalea ;  1  Aoastomus. 

d-  Incertffi  Sedei, 

1  fiPii.  Droinus  ardeola.      , ,    .._ 
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AVli.'K.S'.VA. 

S/*A-/a«,  Gicoiiiiiic  3  geii.  G  sp.  viz.,  M;  c- 
tcnu^  Oiu<Juia  ;  2  Leploiililo^. 

SaJiia'n.  ArdciuEe,  1  geu.  Tsiib.  t;eD,  19  Bp 
4  Arilea  :  6  Herodiii,  1  itutoridea ;  1  Ardeola; 
1  Nycticorax  ;  1,  Tigi'isoiuu  ;  1  BoUurus  ;  4 
Ardcua. 

t.     Tribe  Macrodactylfe. 

Fam.     Kallidte,  7    g«Q.  15  tp.  viz.  1  Por- 
pliyno  ;  i  Oaiiicrex ;  S  forsana  ;  1  Ortygom- 
ti'Li ;  2  Kallua  ;  1  GallinuU ;  1  Fulics. 
uuDBK  Vlir NaUtores. 

A.  Tribe  Longipeunea, 

Fam.     Larid». 

Siib-fam-  LariDee,  S  gen.  5  sp.  viz,  I  Ga- 
tarracia;  1  Latiu- 

Sub-Jaoi.  Sterniaee,  Div.  1  Skimmtn,  I  gen. 
1  sp.  viz.  I  RtiynDhopsalbiooUia  ;  Div.  2  Manh 
Tenia,  5  geu.  10  sp.  1  Sjlochelidon  ;  1  Gelo- 
cbelidou,  S  Hydrovhelidon  ;  1  Tbataaseus  ;  1 
SeeutL  1  il  !iterua  ;  1  Sternuila  ;  Div.  4  Ocea»ie 
H'enu,  2  geo.  4  sp.  2  Oaychoprioa  ;  2  Anous- 

Faai.  ProcellaridEe  ;  6  geii.  13  sp.  viz.  4 
Biomedca;  4  Proeellaria  ;  I  Prion.  1  Polica- 
uoides  ;  1  Puftinua  ;  1  Thalaasidroma- 

.B,     Tribe.  Totipalmati. 

Fam.  Pelicauidfe,  B  geo.  12  sp.  viz.  2 
PbfBtou,  2  Sula,  3  Peleoanua,  4  Qraculus,  1 
Plotus. 

0.     Tribe  Lamelliroitree. 

Fnm.     Auatidtc:  GouseB. 

Sub-fam.     PbKuicopieriaffi  1  geu.  1  sp.  viz- 

1  rhsnicopterud  roseus. 

•Sab-fan.     AnseriQie  Div.  1  %want,  1  gen. 

2  Bp.  1  CygnuB,  olor,  atrata.  Div.  2  6'»w,  % 
gcu.  4  Ip.  3  Anaer,  1  Beraicla,  Dip.  S,  Ferch- 
ing  9tete,  2  Deiidrocyuan  ;  t  Stircidioniia  ;  1 
NettapuB,  div.  4,  Sheidritkaa,  \  Casarca  rutilH, 
1  I'adorDH  vulpaiiBer. 

Snb-Fam.  AaatiuK,  1  gen.  6  eob-^en.  10 
sp.  viz,,  1  Bpatula  ,  3  Anas  ;  1  DaGia ;  1 
ChaulelaHinuB  -,  1  Mareca ;  'i  Querquerdula, 

Sub-FaM.  Fuligulina;,  1  gen.  1  sub-gen.  B 
ap.  VIZ.,  4  Fuligula,  1  iJraaia, 

Sub-Faa,  Mergioffi,  1  gen.  1  sp,  viz.,  I 
MerguB  caator. 

Fam,  PodicipidtB,  1  gen.  2  sp.  Jz.,  8  Podi- 
cepB  cristatus,  Fhilippensis: 

AV£:iI.  Ta.m.  jf^R  Agati  grandiflota. 
YEKRA  AVESI.  TiM.  red  r  tar.  of  Agati 
grandiflora. 

AVESTA.  Apactoftbe  Vendidad.  Thisis 
the  relf^ious  book  of  Ibe  ParBee«,but  the  Aveita, 
the  first  part  of  the  book,  is  of  very  anciant  date 
And  is  tbe  groundwork  af  the  present  VeDdidad, 
though  all  of  it  almoBt  is  post  ZertDshtrian. 
'fiie  works  of  Zaroaster,  seem  to  have  been 
reduced  to  WritJtig  prior  lo  the  conquest  of 
AlexHoder.     See  Veiuliilad. 

AVICENNA,  a  xvriter  on  the  seiem*  of 
inedtuiiie'  His  name,  correctly  written,  was  Bu 
AH  Sina,  which  in  Europe  has  been  altered  lo 


AVVA  (il-I>A, 

AVICE-N-VIA  TOMKNiUSA,  Link. 
KoxB.  ff.l.e. 
A.  retiiuifera,  Font. 
A,  oipalft,  liwcL.     Htrh. 
A.    Africaua,  I'alieot. 
Buntingeraiiiiaui^  Linn. 

Mangiuui  album,  Rjtmph. 

Oepata,  Rheed. 

Bina    Bemo.  I  Timmer,      Si!(r>r. 

Bin^a     „      |  NslU  mJuU        ...     Tn. 

White  Hangrove-   Bug.  |  Uad4  cbettu      

Dowd;  leamd  Avl-  |  fata         Mji.Kau 

Oepata.      —     Maleai,  | 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  or  tree,  grows  within 
the  tropics  all  over  the  world,  and  is  commoa 
in  India  in  low  places  near  tbe  mouths  of  riven 
when  the  spring  tides  rise.  In  some  placea  it 
raises  its  crown  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  and 
like  the  mangrove  stands  on  arching  roota.  It 
has  small  diujty  yellow  flowers.  In  the  Sunder- 
buns  it  is  of  targe  size  and  its  wood  is  used  foe 
various  purposes.  The  washermen  make  a  pre- 
paraiion  from  the  wood  ashes  which  is  used  in 
washing  aiid  cleaniuK  cotton  cloths,  and  wfaich 
painters  mix  with  their  colors  to  give  Cbem, 
adhesire  properties.  The  kernels  are  bitter  bat 
edible.  The  green  fruit  mixed  with  butter  and 
boiled,  is  made  into  a  plaster,  which  is  employed 
for  Boftening  and  maturing  tumours  and  lo  io^ 
(luce  granulation  in  ulcers  resiUting  from  smnR 
pox.  In  Rio  Janeiro  its  bark  is  uied  for  KtM- 
ma^.—Foij/t,  473.  Roxb  iii  88.  Hog'*  Teff^ 
Kingdom  p.  587  ;  RoAde  J/S5.  Flor.  Axdk. 
Uteful -PlanU-     See  Dyes. 

AVICULA  See  MelegrinB,  the  Pearl  oyster 
also  Pearls. 

AVIN,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  El-bot 
mountaiu.  Vigne  there  measured  a  plane  tiM 
64feet  ill  circumference  See  Platanus  OrientaUs. 

AVIKI,     tjj,e  T£L    Indigoferatinetoria,  L. 

AVISL  titm  '^^^-  Agati  grandillarum,  J>e»K 

AVI3I  {the  setd)^ssA-  Linum  uBitatifistmuaB 
L.— F.  A.  441. 

AVISI  KilA,  Tbl.  Fruit  of  AVISI  KOO- 
fiA,  Til.  Oreensof  Corooilla grandiflora. 

AVISI  NOONA.  TSL.  Liuaeed  OIL  Sea 
also  Oil. 

AVOCADO.—  ?    See  Dyes. 

AVOINE.     Fk.    Oats. 

AVUL  COONDUB.    DoK.  P    Olibaaunt 

AVUEDI  also  AMLIJ.  AEAB.fy  '  Ptji- 
lanthus  emblica. 

AVURU  GADDI  wgjos^f  3  Tel.  Andropogqi, 
inuricatus  Beti.  The  ront  ot  this  grass  furuiA«. 
the  well-known iut^as — Tli(^  sialkn  are  u^^ed  tor 
thatching. 

AVVA   GUDA    «»3,e»»        e"-   '**-«^ 
(MiMS^)  Tel.  Tfiehoaanthes  palmata,  ^0. 
12 


Ay  OE   AY  p. 

AWA.  A  town  in  Lodk.  78=30' E.  bdiIL. 
27''28'N. 

AWAK.    HiKSt.     Insnranoe. 

AWAL  ULANBIA,  The  fir«t  of  the  pro- 
pkcis.  tfae  designation  of  Adam  b;  Mihomed. 
Sk  Adam. 

AWASTHL  Hindi.  A  clsu  of  Brahmana 
of  Kanouj. 

AWlCfil  in  Singhalew  Baddbiam,  a  hell  so 
called.      Hyder't  BasUn  Monaekitm,   p.  434. 

AWLA  oeAUNLA.  jyi  ^ylDuk. 
Tbjllaotbns  emblica. 

AWNY  CURRY  WOOD.  Eng.  Odina 
woodtar. 

AWEI  KEERAY.    ^a»rr  Smir.  Tam.  Mar- 

AWNING.  TheShamianab  of  theUahome- 
daas  of  Penia  and  India.  Psalm  civ.  Bays 
WTio  stretched  out  the  henveDs  like  a  cDrlaiii, 
n  doaioD  to  the  eurUin  or  AWiriNO,  atretclied 
o»er  an  area,  in  which  compeuiea  of  hindui  sit 
H  weddingg,  feaata,  and  leligioua  feetirals,  nnd 
mdenieath  which  are  aitspeiided  dragons,  and 
other  devices,  ginof;  it  the  appearance  of  the 
fpn^led  heaven. — Ifard'tBituiooi. 

AWUB.  Hindi.  A  Blockade.  Peahawur 
Peafaavar,  the  froDtier  fort  bo.  The  Aornoa  of 
tW  Greeka  is  supposed  to  be  the  aame  word 
with  a  Greek  tenninatioD.  Sir  Alexander  fiumes 
Mppoaed  Aomos  to  be  the  rock  of  Noegi  in 
B^Bwar.  Mr,  Tigne  aapposeaUtobeaouth  of 
Atloh  in  the  Tasiri  country, 

AWUSADANNELLI.  Cyns.  Emblic  My- 
robabn. 

AW-WAL.  Hind  F  A  ehaik,  sometimes 
appKedto  Bahrein. 

AXE  STONE.  See  Cerannite,  Jade.  Ne- 
pkrile. 
AXIMA,  a  (»ty  of  ancient  Persia.  See  Fan. 
AXIS  MACULATA,  Gray.  The  spotted  deer 
of  India.  There  are  three  speciea  A.  macula- 
te ttecheetul  or  spotted  deer  of  India,  A. 
•nacna,  tte  spotted  deer  of  Ceylon,  and  A. 
paeenna,  the  h<^  deer  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
The  Cbeetul  is  often  domesticated.  See  Cer- 
ide  ;  CervQs  ;  Haramalia, 

AY  or  AYU  in  Tartar,  the  moon.  The  Tartars 
■n  daim  from  Ajn  the  moon,  hence  with  them, 
aa  with  the  Oenuan  tribes,  the  moon  was  al- 
ways a  male  deity,  Aya  had  a  son  Juldus, 
whose  aon  was  Hya  and  from  Hyu  came  ths 
int  of  the  kings  of  China.  The  Ay  of  the 
Tkitara.  the  Yti  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Ayn  of 
Uh  Poorane,  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  indi- 
cate the  creat  Indu  (or  T.unar)  projector  of 
fhe  three  Lnnar  races  of  India,  which  Colonel 
Vkd  coDsiders  to  inclnde  the  Hya,  the  Aawe  or 
Mm,  the  Tadn,  &«.,  who  peopled  all  the  regions 
froa  Tartary  to  the  Indus  and  apread  n  common 
Ingaqce  over  all  '^'estern  Asia. — Tod's  Raja»- 
On.  Fol.  i.  p.  71. 

He     says   that    the     Tuti    and    YncTit  have 


mnch  in  their  early  liistory  to  warrant  the  as- 
sertion of  more  than  nominal  analogy.  The 
aanals  of  the  Yada  of  Jesaulmer  state,  that 
long  anterior  to  Tjorama,  they  held  dominion 
from  GuEQi  to  Sataarcaad  :  that  thav  aitab- 
liahed  themselves  in  those  regions  after  the 
Mahabhatata,  or  great  war  ;  and  were  again 
impelled,  on  the  rise  of  Uahomedaniaro  with* 
in  the  Indus.  As  Yadus  of  the  race  of  Sham 
or  Sam  (a  title  of  Krishna),  they  would  be 
Sama-TaiiM  i  in  like  manner  as  the  B'hntti 
tribe  are  called  Siatna-i'ialli,the  Aehambetti 
of  Abul  Fazl.  Tfae  race  of  Jowie  was  existing 
near  the  Indus  in  the  emperor  Baber'e  time, 
who  describes  them  as  occupving  the  moun- 
tainous range  in  the  first  lloab,  the  very  spot 
mantioned  in  llie  nnnnla  of  the  Yadu  as  their 
plaoe  of  halt,  on  quitting  India,  twelve  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  and  thence  called  Jadu  or 
Vadu-ka-dang,  the  '  hills  of  Jai»  or  Yadu.' 
The  peopling  of  all  these  regions,  fiom  the 
Indus  to  remote  Tnrtary,  is  attributed  to  tho 
race  of  jlgu  or  hdu,  both  words  signifying  the 
moon,  of  which  are  the  Eya,  Anna  (Asi), 
Taiu,  he,  who  spread  a  common  language 
over  all  Western  Asia.— Torf'*  ItajatiJuin,  Vol. 
■  p.  ftS9. 

aTAH  Anolo-Indian  (qu.  Iyer,  8*N9,) 
A  lady's  maid.  This  word  is  used  by  the 
English  in  India  to  designate  a  lady's  maid  or 
child's  maid,  It  is  possibly  derived  from  ihe 
expression  Aya  or  Ayer  which  a  hindu  wife  or 
husband  employ  to  attract  the  attention  of 
one  another,  equivalent  to  the  English  my  love, 
and  the  hindu  Ayer  is  doubtless  the  Aryar  of 
the  Sanscrit,  a  noble. 

AYA  MARUM.  Tau.  ^lutr  lojrih 
Ulmua    integrifolius. 

AYAMATA.  Sansc.  Hind.  Mahb.  Tel. 
The  universal  earth  mother,  the  Ayi  or  Ai  of  ths 
Hahratta  predial  races  and  the  AmmaorAm- 
mon  of  the  races  of  the  Peninsula.  This  god- 
dess is  worshipped  by  all  the  non-Aryan  tribes, 
Aa  a  rnie,  these  tribes  are  not  zealots,  but  Co- 
lonel Tod  tells  us  that  Ondi  Sing  died  thirteen 
years  after  his  inauguration  on  the  cushion  of 
Joda,  and  thirty-three  after  the  death  of  Mal- 
deo.  About  A.  ]),  1645, when  he  was  re- 
turning home  from  court  lie  beheld  a  girl 
whom  he  determined  to  have  ;  but  she  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  an  ^  Jya-punti,' 
or  votary  of  Aya-Maia,  whose  shrine  is  nt 
Bai-Bkiiara.  These  sectarians  of  Mnroo,  he 
says,  are  very  different  from  the  abstinent  brah- 
mins of  Bengal,  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  and  share 
in  all  the  common  ei^oyments  of  life  with  the 
martial  spirits  around  them.  And,  as  there  was 
no  other  course  by  which  the  father  could  save 
her  from  pollution  but  fay  her  death,  on  that  he 
resolved.  He  dug  a  sacrificial  pit,  and  having 
slain  his  danghter,  cut  her  into  fragments,  and 
Inglinj  thetewith  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  own  * 
35 


person,  made  the  '  EiOM^,'  or  burot  sacrifice 
to  Aya  Mate,  nnd  rs  the  imolce  and  flames  as- 
ceoded,  be  proDOunoed  an  imprecatioa  on  tbe 
raja :  "  Let  peace  be  a  elranser  io  him  I  and 
in  three  pabnca,  tbree  days,  and  tbree  years,  let 
me  have  revenge."  Then  eKclaiming,  "  My  fu- 
ture dwelling;  ia  Ihe  '  Dabi  Baori '  sprung  into 
the  flaming  pit.  The  horrid  tale  was  related 
to  the  nJB,  whole  imagiuatioD  ira*  haunted  by 
the  ahade  of  tbe  Brahmin ;  and  he  expired  at 
the  asiigaetl  period,  a  ptey  to  unceasing  remoree. 
—Tod'*  Kajait/ian,  Fol.  II.  pp-  35-36  See  Kol. 
Ga7. 

AYANA.  Sanso.  A  place  of  motion.  In 
Menu  Ch.  1.  10,  (be  watera  are  called  Nsra,  end 
as  these  were  the  first  production  of  Nala  or  tKe 
spirit  of  Ooil,  he  is  thence  named  Narayane. 

AYaKA  oe  AYANAB,  in  peninsular  India, 
south  of  tbe  river  I'alar,  a  hindu  deity,  wor- 
ebipped  in  amalt  fnnes  with  plaster  horses  and 
grooms  outride  of  gigantio  size.  VYomeD  desir- 
ous of  offsnriiig  place  potlery  ima^s  near,  as 
votive  oO'erings-  Ayana  ia  said  to  have  been 
bora  of  Moliini  by  Siva,  Mohini  being  Ihe  fe- 
male form  assumed  by  Vishnu,  when  ohuroiag 
the  milk  sea. — Taylor. 

AYANA-G03HA.  Sans,  the  husband, of 
Itadha,  the  favourite  mialreis  of  Krishna. — 
f^nr(f«  HindM. 

AYA^A,  in  hindu  estronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  tlio  equinoctial,  end  solstitial  points, — 
Mesha  Ajana,  Tula  Ayana  ;  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes. — Ultara,  and  Dacshina 
Ayana  ;  the  Northern  and  Southern  solstices, 
—Ayana  Bhagas,  (vide  Ayannnsa). —  Ayana 
Cala  ;  tbe  lime  from  one  equinox  to  tbe  ensuiog 
one. —  Kd.  Warren't  Kal.  SanA. 

AYANANSA,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the  arc 
between  the  vernal  eqinoettal  point,  (and  the 
beginning  of  the  solar  eydereal(or  iuced  eodiaoor 
the  first  point  in  tbe  solar  sign  Meshar),  being 
one  of  tbe  most  important  elements  of  Hindu 
astronomy,  as  it  refers  the  aydereal,  to  tbe 
tropical  aodiao, — £d.  barren.  See  Cranti. 
Pnta.  Gati.  Bishia  ;  Vwaha  ;  Mibira. 

ATAPANA-  Bbno.  Bupatorium  ayapana  ; 
E 1  repandum.  Tha  dried  leaves  and  twigs  used 
in  medicine.  An  infusion,  is  a  very  agreeable  dia- 
phoretic and  mild  tonic.  Dose,  two  fluid  ounces 
thrico  daily,  is  a  fsvorile  remedy  among  tbe 
native  prartitioners- — C^AaBjiatfMy.  Bmg. 
FAa ''■  pai/e  2d8.     Benr/,  Di^auary, 

AYAft,  HiNJ>[.  Andromeda  ovalifolia. 

AYAB-AYAIt,  MaLiIY,  a  apecies  of  Lan- 
sium.  Sec  Uuliu. 

AYASRA.    AuBoiH.     Sandal  Wood. 

Ayeen.     See  Khiraj. 

AIEMl.     Mal.     Artocnrpus  hirsutue. 

AYEN  PANAS,  Hot  springs  in  Naning. 
See  Ganong. 

AVER,  in  the  south  of  India,  an  honeriiic 
*  n  icspccirul  word  applied   to  suporiois,   It  is 


often  applied  to  Europeans  of  rank.     It  ia  the 
Ariar,  from  Aria  See  Aria,  Ava, 

AYKR  BABU,  a  place  in  Malacca  occupied 
by  the  Jakun,     See  Jakuo. 

AYE&  DUEIM.  a  Uh  mine  in  Banks.     Sta 
Tin. 

AYEB  MADDOO.    Mal.    Honey. 

AYEB-MANGKOK  BULU.    Sea  Tin.  ; 

AYEB-I'NOSH,  a  plaoe  in  Peraia  witk-: 
Naphtha  springs. 

AYEB  PANAS,  AYER  TR0S3.  Sea  UVvtai 

AYERUDANQ.     See  Tin.  '  '     • 

AYIN  AKBARI.  See  Ain-i-Akbari :  Inacrif' 
tioiu,p.  383. 

AYLUAS,  a  race  in  Kbammomet  ■od'i 
Warunga),  well  made,  tall  and  rather  good*: 
looking.  They  are  gallant  soldiers  and  danger-  • 
oua  enemies.  t 

AYMAUDUM.     Can.     Bishop's  Weed. 

AYODHYA,  (i.  e.  the  Invincible],  the  mod--- 
ern  Oude.  This  city  is  celebrated  in  all 
bindu  poetry  as  tbe  ancient  capital  of  lUma-  ' 
Chandra,  founded  by  Ikshwaku,  tlie  first  king 
of  the  aolar  dynasty.  Like  other  cap! tats,  its 
importance  must  have  risen  by  slow  degrees;-. 
yet,  making  every  allowance  for  exaggcratioB,  - 
it  must  have  attained  great  splendour  long  I 
anterior  to  Rama.  It  was  for  many  years  tba 
sovereignty  of  the  princes  of  the  Solar  litM. 
The  remains  of  tbe  ancient  city  are  atiU  to  bo 
seen  at  the  town  of  Oude,  situated  in  tha -^ 
banka  of  tbe  Gbogra,  seventy-nine  miles  froi^  j 
Lucknow  and  adjoining  l<'ysabfid.  Overgrown  | 
greatness  characterized  all  the  ancient  AsiatifJ 
capitals,  and  thai  of  Ayodia  was  imraeiufcj 
Lucknow,  the  present  capitai,  is  traditionaUj^ 
asserted  to  have  been  one  of  the  auburbs  dft 
ancient  Oude,  and  so  named  by  Rama,  in  conf 
pliment  to  bis  brother  Lacalimnn.  in  tin 
B^mayaoa  (Book  i.  Chap,  v.]  it  is  tlius  dea^i 
cribed :  On  the  banks  of  the  Sarayil  la  ^ 
lar^e  coEDtry  called  Koaala,  gay  aod  hapoj^i 
abounding  with  cattle,  corn,  and  wealth,  btj 
that  country  vaa  n  famous  city  called  Ayodbjvt 
built  formerly  by  Manu,  the  lord  of  men.  A; 
great  ejty,  twelve  yojanas  in  extent,  the  hou*e%J 
at  which  stood  in  triple  and  long-extende^ 
rows.  It  waa  rich,  and  perpetually  adorii<4l 
with  new  improvements.  Tbe  streets  wei^ 
welt  disposed  and  well  watered.  It  was  fille(U 
with  merchants  of  various  descriptions, 
adorned  with  abundance  of  jewels  ;  cron 
wiih  houses,  beautified  with  gardens  . 
groves  of  mango-trees,  surrounded  by  a  i  _ 
and  impregnable  moat,  and  completely  funiiaHt 
ed  with  arms  t  In  the  Sakuntala  (Act  vj,]^ 
Ayodhya  is  called  Saketala.  The  country  «£ 
which  ATODiA.(now  Oude)  was  the  capital.  anU 
Bama,  monarch,  is  termed,  in  the  geo^aphie>{j 
writings  of  the  Hindus,  KOSHULAi  donbUMf:^ 
from  the  mother  of  Rama,  whose  name  w«^ 
KoAalya-    The  first  royal  emigrant  from  (ba  ■■ 


AZJlDiaiCHTA   IKDItlA. 

Mik  is  Aj\eA,  IB  the  Rana's  urchivu,  Kothila- 
,  f»lta,  Hn  of  Koshula — To^Ti  SajatHian,  Vol. 
'i.^lJB.  mitiam'i  Story  of  -Vaia,  p.  114. 
I  Sm  Hiodu  ;  Kiuli ;  Sakja  Unni ;  SallyaTRiitB  ; 
Tqm ;  Vubnn. 
AYL'L.  For  nine  or  ten  months  a  di>eaie, 
by  the  native*  tho  "  Ayui," 
■  the  Terai  dangeroni  to  man,  bo  deadly 
aniti  eSccts  even  to  tbe  iiatiree  of  the  coontry. 
OUfluat.     Joumty.    p.  89. 

AYUN  MUSA,  At.,  the  welli  of  Kotn,  ire 
eight  milet  down  the  Bed  Sea  from  Suez  on  the 
CHUratboTs.  The  Ain  (Ayan  plunl)is  ■  na- 
tonl  spv.Dg,  and  differs  fiom  the  Ber  or  Bir, 
Ara6 ,  a  ciitern  to  hold  rain  water  Jacob's  well. 
But  Yakoob,  or  Bic  us  Samnriah  is  9  feet  broad 
aadBorethan  711  feet  deep.  In  1856  it  still 
had  tbe  atom  over  ils  mouth  (John  iv.) 

AYUStl,  the  Veda  descriptive  of  the  art  of 

AtVTUU,  the  old  capital  of  Siam.  Ayntbia 
waa  rounded  A.  D.  1351,  and  w»b  itevesUted 
bj  tke  Burmese  in  1751,  when  Bangkok  be- 
e^Bie  Ihe  loyal  residence.  The  native  name  of 
A/vlhiavuSiionTheJRn, meaning  "Terrestrial 
^TMliM."  Bovring't  Siam.  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
Gae  Siun. 

AZU)IRiGUTA    INDICA,  Ad.    JvM. 
W.  k  A. 

Uelis  Bsadirachte,    Zinn. 

"S'aa Hiein.  Maiik, 

Weppa M&LIAL. 

Aria  Bepoo Maleal. 

Nimba , Sass. 

Vepam  maram Tak. 

Vep« .„.,..., Tbl. 

Yei'ii  Cheltu „ 

Nlmbamu „ 

Tkii  benlifnl  tne  is  found  in  Ceylon, 
tliniC|kM  India  and  Buimah,  and  in  some  lo- 
cabliniitBns  a  large  sice.  It  is  to  be  seen 
•*>t7  'biK,  though  more  seldom  as  a  forest 
tm  thn  in  waste  places  and  in  tbe  villajceaof 


Km. Bemq. 

»«■». Can. 

^heabau^a-makib . 

BUHM. 

^-a.p-.-.-...     „ 
>MpH  tin....ENaLisB. 
AAhml-beid  tree  „ 
iBA^likc. , 


pNVk  and  gardens  of   Europeans,   where 

H  ■  gnnra  for  ornament  and  shade.     In    the 

'■.  SttA  of  India,  it  is  in  considerable  abundance 

ib  aosi  parts  of  the   intand  country,  and   in 

jygs  province,  ii  plentiful  in  the  Frame  dia- 

llriot  oalj.     The  qnality  of  its  timber  varies  in . 

^        loaliliea.     Throughout  the  peninsula  of 

it  fields  a  compnct,  hard,  heavy,  durable 

when  old — difficult  to  work  but,  beauti- 

mottled  and   deserving   atiention  for   or- 

ital  purpose*.     It  is  well  fitted  for   ship 

_  and  carts.     Some  samples   exiiibiled 

ICr.  Bobde,    at  the   Madras    Eihibition, 

the  best  fancy    woods,    and  some  of 

(£t  laat  fnniitnre  he  had  seen,  whs  from    an 

«M  ■Hftu  tree.     It  is   used  in    Coimbatore 

fcrMrt«pkeli,    andinbare   districts    of  the 

X«mb«7  fteidency,  it  is  of   great  importatice 

ipf  tatMOV  and  agriFullural   purposes.     In 
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AZAH, 

the  Proroe  distriot  of  Pegne  it  !•  described  at 
a  lai^  but  jieldiDg  a  soft  timber  only  ft^ 
for  flooring.  Some  beanliful  apeeimena  are- 
of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour.  It  would 
be  of  importance  to  increase  this  tree 
throughout  the  country.  It  reaches  a  targe 
size  even  in  stony  ground-  It  cornea  IntD 
full  folisfie  iu  Ihe  very  midst  of  the  ho^ 
weather.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  bitter,  and 
its  leaves,  bark,  seeds  and  the  oil  from  its  Meda 
(bitter  oil)  are  largely  used  in  native  medicine. 
The  bark  has  been  recommended  in  fevera,  but 
is  only  a  bitter  tonic-  It  is  venerated  by  the 
hindn  people,  who,  regarding  the  small- pox  aa 
a  goddess,  employ  the  leaves  in  that  diaease, 
and,  like  the  sht^w  ash  tree,  in  England,  it  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
who  paas  the  sick  person  throngh  a  cleft  of 
Ihe  tree,  or  through  a  stem  which,  having 
parted  and  re-united,  forms  a  dreulnr  opening. 
—Roxb.  ii.  89*.  Voigt,  188.  Dr.  Wight.  Mr. 
Rohde-  Dr.  Comiik.  Dr.  Oitiom.  Elliot.  Cat. 
Ex.  iSti.Soyle  III.  Him.  Boi.p.  140,  Ul. 
Clfgh.  Panj.  Rtport-    See  Avenues. 

AZAN,  Abab.  The  Mahomedan  summons 
to  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  Moazzan  :  the 
words  Dsed,  some  of  which  are  repeated,  mean 
Ood  is  Qreat,  I  bear  witness  there  is  no  other 
deity  but  God,  aod  I  bear  witness  that  Maho- 
med is  indeed  the  propliet  of  God.  Come  en- 
liven your  prayers.  Oome  for  refuge  to  tha 
asylum.  Ood  is  great.  There  is  no  god  bnt  ' 
the  true  God.-—It  ia  differently  pronounced, 
though  similarly  worded  by  every  orthodox  nui. 
homedan  nation.  The  Moazzan,  with  his  face 
to  Mecca,  for  the  five  daily  prnyera,  says, 
1.  Allah  ho  skbar  (4  times).—  God  is  great. 

5.  Ash-had-do-an,  h-illabail-lal-la  ho(twice] 
—I  bear  wilneas  there  is  no  deity  but  God. 

3.  WaB8h.hBd-do-an,Maboued-ur-rasuIool 
lahi  (twice) — Aod  I  bear  witness  that  Mahomed  ' 

the  prophet  of  God. 

4.  Hy  ul  aa-salwat  (twice)— Come    enliven 
your  prayers. 

Hy  al  ul  Fallah  (twice; — Come  foe  refnge 
to  the  asylum. 

6.  Us-aaMa-to  khymn  mtn  onn-nowm  ftwice 
the  morntog  prayer)— Prayer  Is  better  ihaa 

sleep. 

7.  Allah-ho  skbar  (oncel— God  is  great. 
The  Azau  is  proclaimed  from  tbe  mosque  by 

the  Moazzan.  When  Mahomed  was  at  Medina 
the  means  of  calling  his  followers  together  for 
prayer,  were  discussed,  riags  were  rejected 
because  they  had  been  drfiled  by  war,  bella 
were  rejected  because  used  by  -Christians ; 
tnimpets  have  long  been  used  by  Jews  end  fire 
was  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  Persians,  but 
a  revelation  to  Abdullah  ibn-Zeid  Abderzi 
prescribed  the  human  voice.     The  Moazzan  ii 
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required  to  speak  evenly  and  dietiDOtly,  slow- 
1;  aad  ((ravflly.    Briefl*  the  wordi  are  : — 


Great  Ood,  Great  Qod,   Qreat  Ood.    There  in 
.  deitj  but  Qocl. 

Bnt  in  the  marning  call,  the  Moazzau  addi. 
Prayer  U  better  than  aleep.  The  Moazian 
stands  nith  a  fiager  in  each  ear  and  with  his 
face  towards  Uocca,  till  he  comes  to  the  words, 
Come  to  pra;yer,  come  to  the  temple  of  sal- 
TalioD.  He  then  turns  Uis  face  right  and  left 
as  if  ad'Iiesing  all  nations  of  the  world. 

AZA.S,  aBaotrian  King  who  B.C.  110,  suo- 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Nysa,  Gaodharitis, 
and  Fenlcelaotis, 

AZEIT0NU8.    PoBT.     OliFes. 

A2EBBAIJAN,  a  pTOTiooa  of  Iran.  See 
India.  .  Tahrii, 

A2EEM,  ALSO  AZIM,  Ab.  Pbks.  Hind. 
from  the  Arabia  Terbal  root,  "  he  was  great" 
often  applied  by  Uahomedans  in  India  aa  part 
of  a  peisanal  name  and  )^ven  ns  part  of  a  name 
to  towns,  as  Azeem-ud  Dowlah  Bahadur,  Azim- 
ghuT.    See  Azim. 

AZBBMI  DUKHT,  a  Sasaanian  king  of 
Persia,  A.D.  631, 

AZES,  B.  C.  130.  One  of  the  conqaering 
Seytfaian  kings,  on  whose  coins  arc  bilbgnal 
'  inscriptiona,  with  plain,  distinct  Oreek  charac- 
ters. In  Arian,  Haharsjasa  Raja  Raj  asa^bataaa 
AyasB.  The  figures  on  the  coins  are  varions. 
Professor  Wilson  thinks  he  was  an  Indian  hud- 
dhist  KingaboQt  50  B.  C.  Professor  Lassen 
regatda  him  as  a  Sacian  Scythian,  who  con- 
quered the  Kabul  Talleyinthetimeof  tliesecond 
Mithridates,  and  finally  destroyed  the  kingdom 
of  lifenander  and  Hermfeus  in  about  120  B.C. 
He  considers  he  was  succeeded  by  Azilises. 

Azitises,  B.  C,  UB,  reigned  with  the  same 
titles  as  Azes.  On  one  coin,  the  name  of  Azes 
is  on  the  Greek  obvene  and  that  of  Aailiies, 
on  the  Bacliian  reverae. 


AZILAS.  a  Baclrian  King  B.  C.  80.  He  i 
oeeded  Azea  and  added  Taxila  and  Faropu 
adsr.    See  Azes, 

AZIM.  Abab:  great.  The  word  it  par 
the  Arabic  verb,  Azm,  he  was  great,  and  f 
of  this  verb  are  frequently  met  with  wM 
mahomedans  are  spread,  in  the  names  o(  toi 
of  individuals  and  in  titles,  such  as  Aisim.gli 
Azitn-pur  ;  Azim  Jnh  ;  Mahomed  Motifl 
Moazzam-ud-Dowlah,  literally  the  HonoaKJ 
the  Stale.  See  Azeem.  Aziii-U9-Si[ah,J 
Splendid. 

AZIMGUR,  B  town  in  L  83'  11'  E.  tri 
S6°  5'  N.  in  the  Benares  division  of  the  !4. 
Proviocea  of  India. 

AZIMGUNGE.  a  town  in  L.  88°  *9'  E.i 
L.  2i°  7'  N. 

AZIMKHAN,  a  towniuL.  6»"44'E.( 
L.  Bi'  28'  N. 

AZIMNAGUB,atowninL.68°!l  £.| 
L.  83*  32'  N. 

AZIMPOOB,  two  towns  so  named.  ( 
in  L.  78°  9'  E.  and  L.  SS"  9'  N.,  the  olU 
L.  83"  12'  B.  and  L.  26°  6'  N.  i 

AZKHiB.HtND.  Andropogon  IwarilJ 
See  Izkbar.  1 

AZME.     Ouz.     Ajwain  Seed.  ] 

AZOOUE.     8p.     Mercury.  ; 

AZOFAB.    Sp.     Brass. 

AZUCAR.    Sp.     Sngar.  , 

AZUFEE.     Sp.     Sulphur.  j 

AZULDEPHUaSTA.   Sp.   PmssiM  « 

AZUMBAB.     Sp,     Storax. 

AZUBE  STONE  or  lapis  lazuli  is  aaidtl 
found  massive  with  iron  pyrites,  RmaDgrtJ 
Ajmeer  hills,  especially  the  Na-puhar  iM 
this  stone  is  sold  by  aU  "  attars"  boUi  ■ 
medicine  end  as  a  pigment :  though  foul 
the  district,  it  ia  also  imported  f  "  '^ 
from  Bombay  :  the  native  name, 
"  Isjburd."— ^fsa.  UetL  Top. 
Lapis  Lazuli. 

AZUERO  PRUSSIANO.  1 

AZYN.    DUT.     Vin^w. 


:  though  foul 
iported  into  AM 
name,  in  i^oif^ 
Top.  p.   16S.  J 

3.  It.  FruuioM 
v.  J 
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jhwA  ia  An\at,  Penim,  Ur^Vt  SAoekri^, 
'Bm  lUntbi,  Ousereti.  BeoKpU,  Vry», 
'Om,lmHk,  Tamil  and  Malsyalam  ;  and  iu 
4|)irilkTuiul  tongue,  tlie  SogliakBh  is  nbo 

U  Fua.  Wvh,  possmia^;  thu,  ba-auUi^ 

meDN;  a  riw  of  Tonk  Bampora. 
;  lllL,iii  ucieot  timw,  tbe  ehiff  deity  of 
flilHieraBes:bat  worsbipped,  ia  different 
iMdm,  inder  Tarioas  names,  with  various 
tttad  ud  different  li^ifiratioos.  Baal, 
Mnk  Bd,  or  U«locb,  wu  the  ebtef  deity 
4Md  cf  the  aiwient  itation*  «f  western  Ana 
*'''%I^  Hd  beosne  as  object  of  worefaip 
AtftikaJen,  and  oertaia  of  theriiea  and 
iPMNiei  Hcred  to  this  deity  wen  imitated  by 
Vmeki.  The  weatem  netioas,  hoverer,sfleiii 
aim  nded  the  modes  of  woiiibip.  Baal  vw 
bfut  deU;  of  Tyre.  Ba>l  or  Belus  wu 
■■tliHt  Dvde  to  Kpreseat  the  male  priudipla 
^MioD,  Nnnelimes  the  aua  fmd  aometimei 
•^iktdiiefof  the  goda  without  special  ^efpr- 
■■■te nj  phyiieaL  elcEQevt  or  fuficlio)).  The 
wi  radimes  identified  Bail  with  Zeus,  as 
WtiliihtoreLh  or  AiUrte  with  Venua.  Baal 
_J*Utatlli,  the  two  chief  divinities  of  Phffi- 
rnifVBitk  «un  and  mooo.  Their  worship 
k^ftridthe  heafenly  bodies.  Beloi  BnaJ 
Rdwiiatified  with  the  planet  Sitofa.  T&t. 
nNidnbtfol  as  lo  whether  B&A  of  ibo 
vimm  M  identical  with  Bei,  but  there 
iMedoobt  that  by  Ue  namet  BmI.  Bd, 
'  Unt,  in  Celtic,  BeiJ.  Btii,  Beul, 
MDs  deity  waa  incloded,  though 
..  ,  worahip  Tsried.  See  Sd  Cbroii. 
'illtinBt  xxia  1<11;  Jtr.  viii.  1-8. 
^iLBtdim  WB>  the  aupreme  male  divivity 
tfwoician  and  Oanaanitiah  natioui  and 
'itldRev  mMM  lord,  ow«er,  master,  pot- 
'^■^  is  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  pui, 
!*"MdiiiM)a  dmbte  the' identic  of  Baal  and 
„  the  Jew«  bis  wonbip  was  can- 
l)J  boraiag  ineenie  and  ofEennic  bnrot 
^  tooetinies  pf  hnp^n  twinEa-  tet.  vii. 
•M  la.  6,  CreoECr  and  Mover*  cDasidei 
w '0  )m  the  Hin  f  od  I  OP  tbe  c>thpr  hand  the 
•jlonannod  is  identified  by  Herodotus  with 
J>^fl«l  Mwodaob  ;ia  J,piterv  XeH^rih 
>>e  nauciaas  was  probably  only  wo(bV 
*«*il.  la  hin  twnpU  •tiGBde.i,  bU  sym- 
P*^!*  met  [komiiig  fire.  IRiatever  autj 
™'j'>  Ifc*  origin  of  the  irord,  the  nations, 
^"M],  MCB  to  have  deemed  tjbe  pun  to  be 
;zj!*^  ^  Hii»  deity,  la  varitm  A«ia, 
'■*i'  Iw  kwg  oeued,  bat  it  CQHtiaaes 


to  a  certain  extent,  in  India.  The  tame  divi- 
■ioQ  of  the  j>owers  of  nature  into  aoiive  and 
passive  prinqiplea,  symbolJEcd  by  male  and 
female  deities,  wbioh  appear^  in  the  bimlutlieo 
logy,  chHracteriEed  also  tbe  Egyptian  and 
Phoeniciap.  In  tbe  {^hoenicisn  these  were  Aore 
distinctly  connaeted  with  the  heavenly  bodies^- 
in  the  ^RTpliau  less  so,  and,  in  modern  biudu- 
ism,  stilMess.  Osiri*  was  no  doubt  identified 
with  the  sun  and  Isis  with  tbe  moon,  though 
doubts  exist  at  to  whether  these  were  theii 
primary  characters,  and  Kneph,  Piah  and 
Amun,  the  oldest  ef  the  flgyptian  Kodg,  had  no 
astroDomicEil  characters.  But  Bnit  end  Ashto- 
leth,  tbe  two  chief  divinities  of  Pfacenici*,  were 
unqueatiouabiy  the  son  and  moon,  and  the  minor 
deities  appear  either  to  have  been  the  same 
heavenly  bodies  or  at  least  to  have  represented 
objects  of  aatral  worabip.  Baal  waa  Saal  temen, 
lord  of  the  heavens  or  sun.  ^aalbek  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  snn  and  ealled  by  thf  Greeks  Uelio- 
polis.  Bet.  the  dief  god  of  the  BabyloniBoe, 
was  also  the  son.  Bal,  Bet,  B^tus,  (he  sun  or 
lord  of  thehetveos  almost  assimilates  in  charac- 
ter and  attributes  with  Cronos,  Ouranos, 
Moloch.  Bat,  in  time,  Baal  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  tbe  supreme  lord  and  the  son,  in  its 
physical  character  (S  Kings  xxiii.  6)  was  Wor- 
shipped separately,  as  was  Ka,  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Osiria  and  Helios  of  the  Qreetia  from 
Phcebus  and  Apollo.  In  the  sideretd  theology; 
Bel  or  Basl  was  the  planet  Sslurn.  Many 
nations  have  adored  the  sun :  the  Jews  and 
the  Israelites  paid  homage  to  it-  llie 
sect  of  the  Sueniant,  among  the  Hebrews, 
every  day  saluted  tbe  riiing  sun,  and  invoiced 
him  in  the  morning  to  appear,  Ood  expressly 
forbids  this  idolatry  ;  and  commaoded  those, 
who  were  found  guilty  Of  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  to  be  stoned.  Deut.  xvii.  v.  8. 
In  the  book  of  Kings,  c.  ii.  this  idolatry  is 
related  as  the  principal  cause  of  tbe  ruin  of  tha 
kingdom  of  the  Tews,  which  was  ravaged  by 
anemiee,  whom  Ood  had  raised  to  execute  his 
TeDgnnaco-  Plntarch  endeavoured  to  deatro^  this 
wonhip  aciaiig  the  Greeks;  he  says,  m  liia 
book  of  laia  aud  Ouris,  that  Lba  elemeott 
are  not  to  be  adoied,  neitlier  the  sun  nor  the 
SKoi^  beeaifso  tbey  ue  only  nurrors  in  which 
n^ay  iM-aaen  O^e  trace  of  the  infiuite  wisdom 
of  the  pr^tor,  who  has  made  them  so  brilliant 
aad  bea^tififl.  TJje  brahmins  of  India  to  this 
day  address  prayers  to  the  sun  ever^  morning, 
in  making  the  Saodivani.  Many  explaiatioxp 
and  ioterpretatioDB  are  gisen  o(  ihe  meaning  of 
the  celebrated  Gaitii  Mantrfist>.tbetext  of  the 
Veda  used  when  initiating  <s.yci>uig  bri^an  into 
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BABA  aOOBOOOB. 

the  Drier,  but  that  it  ia  addretaed  to  tlie  enn, 
under  tbe  oame  of  Savitri,  there  is  no  doubt 
aud  much  of  the  hindu  worship  has  an 
tromical  oiigiu.  Ever^  day,  too,  the  wbole 
Parsi  race  worship  tJiis  lamiDaTy. — JBumoi 
Egypt,  Vol.lV.  350-3S3.  Soimtrat't  Foj/ose.p. 
76-77.  See  Aatsrte,  Bas^va,  Bull.  Gaetri.  Veda. 

BA&.L-FHEGOB,  the  roA  oF  licentiouaness. 

BA.AL-ZEBUB,  the  god  of  flies. 

BAALUT.  Abab.  An  ecoro.  See  Oak; 
Quercaa. 

BAALBEG,  called  in  aoripture  Basleth,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  Gri^ka  and  Bomaiis.  But, 
in  oriental  countriea  it  is  eUlJ  knowu  ua  Baai- 
bek.  Ia  the  labour  catches  of  tbe  msboiDednns 
of  India,  along  wiih  Ya  AG,  Ya  Uahomed,  Ya 
Kaaul  Allah,  the  call,  Ya  Bdalbec,  ia  ofteu  beard. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  S.  E.  of  Jeruealem. 

BAALTIDE,  or  Midsummer  fires  are  held 
in  Ireland,  when,  aa  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  children 
and  cattle  are  paaaed  between  the  Stet  to  do 
nwa;  with  the  iofluence  o(  evil  spirits. — Vuine 
7ol.  II.    r.  45. 

BAALTIS,  t.  «.  Mistress,  Queen,  the  wife  of 
the  Egyptian  Adonis.  Aa  tbe  wife  of  Adoui, 
BaaKis  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Hasoretb, 
Astarte.     See  Astatta. 

BAATOO.  Blaolt  ttepautc.  See  HololhaiiadEe. 

BAB,  At, a  door.  Babul  maqadaa,  the  royal 
preset  I  oe. 

BABA,  Hi»D.,  child :  baba-log,  plural,  chil- 
dren. 

.  BABA,  a  term  applied  lo  the  detcendants  of 
Oody  Sing,  tbe  rajn  of  Mewar.  He  lived  for 
four  years  after  tbe  loas  oFGheetore,  and  expired 
at  Gegoonda,  aged  forty-two.  He  left  a  numeroua 
iaaus  of  tweuty-Rve  legitiuiale  sons,  whose 
deacendanta,  all  aiyled  Uanawut,  puabed  aside 
ihe  more  ancient  stock,  and  form  that  exten- 
eivcclauditlinutivelyter(nedibe.£aAa,  or 'infanta' 
of  Mewar,  whether  Hanawut,  Foorawut,  or 
Eanawut.  His  laat  act  was  to  entHil  with  a 
barren  sceptre  contention  upon  Lis  children  ;  by 
setting  aside  tbe  laws  of  piimogrniture  end 
proolaiming  his  bvoutite  aoii  Jugmal  his  auccea- 
»or.~Tod't  J{qja4i&an,  Vol  l.p.  829. 

BABA  onB ABBBK,  fiO  tnilea  W.  of  'Haior, 
is  in  Lat.  8^  %'  S.  Tlie  peofila  scarp  the  bills 
and  dwell  on  terranea  in  obloqg,  bcrnahaped 
bonses,  wKh  wooden  walla  and  paint  leaf  tbatoh> 
—  Honbitrffk.  Bee  Java.  . 

BABABOODEN.  s  ran^  of  hills  in  ttte 
Najjar  district  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysore, 
Attaining  a  height  of  6,000  to  6,000  feet  abote 
tbe  aea.  The  hill  sides  have  been  found  lo 
grow  tea  and  coffee  well,  I'evers  of  a  aevere 
type  have  occasionslly  ocirurm).   '  Bee  Tea. 

BABA  GOOKGOOR.  near  Kerkook  ia  8U|>- 
posed  to  be  the  Korkura  of  riolemy,  nnd  is 
'about  two  milet  to  the  north  ofBiighdad.    Jn 


a  little  drcular  plain,  white  with  naplita,  flames 
of  fire  issue  from  many  placet. — See  Kerkook. 
'  BABAOUNGE,atowuinL.gr45'E.&i)d 
Lat,  24"  88' H. 

BABAI.  Oey^uM  ^lomm.  Ciliated  basil. 
This  is  very  common  in  all  the  Ajmere  fields  :' 
the  leaves  have  a  very  fragrant  amell,  exactly 
like  verbena  :  the  plant  is  uaed  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  insecta,  especially  of  buga :  the 
leeda  are  mucilsKinoua. — Irvine,  Gen.  Mtd.  Top. 
of  Ajmer6,p.  180. 

BARA-LALI,   diaeiplea   of  one   Baba    Lai, 

10  was  a  Malwa  Khetryia,  born  about  the 
reiitn  of  Jebangir.  He,  again,  waa  a  diaciple 
□f  ChetsQa  Swami,  he  aettled  at  Debsnpur  uear 
Sirbind,  where  he  erected  a  Math. 

BAB  ALLAH,  the  "  gate  of  God,"  one  of 
the  gates  of  Damascna,  so  called  from  bmng  that 
through  which  tht  Haj  or  pilgrim  caravan  passes 
on  atsrting  for  Mekka. — RobiMtOMt  Travel*, 
Vol.  il.  p.  las. 

BAB-AL-MAKABDAS,  Arab.  Tckk.  The 
anblimedoor  or  parte,  tb a  retp netful  mode  of 
dealgnating  the  emperor  of  Tnricey.     See  B^ 

BABaR,  or  Allow  or  BiCHOO,  a  stinging' 
nettle  described  by  Hr.Charlea  Gubbios.  Thread 
is  prepared  from  its  fibres.  It  grows  in  aH  the 
valleys  about  Simla  and  Subhatboo. — Boyte, 
page  S76. 

BAB-AR.  A  thatch  graaa,  also  converted 
into  twine. 

BABAEGHI,  Auo  BAWABCHL  UiNO. 
A  cook. 

BABAT.    1*EBS.    An  item  in  an  accouDt. 

BABA  YADGAB,  one  of  the  seven  persoa^ 
Haft  Tan,  who,  in  tbe  eariy  daya  d  msbnmMh 
aniam  were  worshipped  sa  the  deity  in  awrerd 
parts  of  Kurdiatan.  His  tonsb  ia  in  ifae  pass  «( 
Zardah,  and  ia  the  holy  place  of  the  Ali-AllaU 
teotsiiana,  who  belis'te  in  upwards  of  a  thousaad 
ijioamationa  of  the  nodhead.  At  the  tins  of 
the  Arab  invaaion  of  Fatsia,  the  Kardnh  paaa  was 
regarded  aa  the  abode  of  Eliaa.  See  Ati  Allshi  i 
Kerund. 

BABBASA.  Tsb.  Hydroootyle  ratundiEiH 
lis,  R  M.  SB.— fe.  661.    See  Hydrocotyle. 

BABCHI.    Hind.    Psomlea  eorjli folia. 

BABDBE,  a  town  iu  L  67°  46'  K.  and  L. 
SIMS'N.  ■ 

BABEB,  a  elan  of  the  Afghan  races.  Sot 
Kelat. 

BABEOAN,  the  surname  of  Ardesliir.      Sm  : 
Artaxerxca. 

BABEL  of  Scripture  is  the  Bebiru  of  A*  ' 
cnneiforra  (^arsctera  and'  (he  Bebet-  of  tbt 
Egvptians.  ■  Its  age  is  aewrUin;  bat  ■aecanHag 
lo  Genesis^  it  is  oLdeTtbnii  Asanr  and  Ni»e¥«lk 
According  to"  Genesis  xi:  thetowe)- waaa  w*«fc 
tower,.a  fortified  ubsarvalory  «r  rallying  plawn Is 


BIBEB. 

the  miHsl  of  a  fireat  plain,  and  there  con  be  no 
^Mbi  thai  there  wu  a  lower  of  NisikkI  in  the 
•  odf  timea  befon  the  Chaldee  period.  Thia 
lawer  ia  oonoected  vUh  the  deoliua  d(  the  kiag- 
iiim  of  Nimrod  aad  the  diipenion  of  nationa, 
—SmMMm't  ^fpt,  ill  138,491  ;  iv.  378,  414. 
*16.    See  Babyloa.     Kcara. 

BA6-EI.-HANDEB.  On  tha  Bortfa-eaatmi 
■ida  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Bea,  ia  a 
jHtnniiMat  head  land  with  low  land  behind  it, 
pciviBft  it  the  a[^>earaiice  of  en  island.  Quoin 
Hill,  JibI  Uia  Ally  ia  8B6  feet  bi^h  and  alopea 
lonrda  the  tea.  TbtaCepe  baa  numeroua 
pf^cetiaa  rockjr  polnta  fwrntng  amall  faaja, 
«hieh  afford  ahalter  to  amaU  veaada  that  brioft 
tkap  Crom  the  oppoaite  ooaal  for  the  Uocha 
■aihet.  Bab-el -Mandeb  is  an  Arabic  term, 
Kaaaaag  the  gate  of  afCUetion,  anppatcd  with 
Rfcreneo  to  the  dangers  which  wen  aaeientl; 
aMoastered  in  ita  navigatioD-  It  ia  a  Strait, 
htmiag  tbe  entrance  of  the  £ed  Sea,  and  ia  the 
liait  of  the  Tnrkiah  poaaeaaiona  to  the  aonth. 
It  ia  fonrtaen  milea  broad  with  the  taland  of 
Pcrim  Ijing  in  it  near  to  the  Arabian  abore, 
fl^ao  atria  ia  eaid  to  have  aailed  timragh  it — 
Bwnburgk,  Piaj^.  Bee  Beer  na  Somali 
(Madia  ;  Terim  ;    Soowl ;  Subaili. 

BABBEB,  in  Sjiia,  the  papjrna  reed.  F. 
aatif|uor«m.  It  growa  in  tine  marshea  of  DfiTpt 
an)  in  tbe  stagnant  watwa  at  tbe  Nile.— ifo^. 
Vrg.XtMg.p.  808. 

BABKB.  Emperor  of  India,  an  adnntnntiB, 
hmij  aolilier,  and  pnisninff  literature  in  the 
■Btenal*  of  his  war-spent  life.  He  was  -  born 
k  USD.  He  vaa  the  son  of  Shaikh  Miru,  the 
cUd  of  Parghana,  and  was  the  aiitb  in  d«soaDt 
ftoM  Tlnnr.  While  yet  a  lad,  at  the  age  of 
£ftaea,he  succeeded  to  nis  father's  principaliry  of 
Righjaa,  and  after  Tsrioua  changes,  he  be. 
(■■a  i^  founder  of  tbe  Ui^hul  dyuaity,  which, 
■plathebet(inniiiga(  the  1 9th  century,  held  im- 
jnrjal  away  In  India.  He  reigned  over  a  king- 
doBooBposed  gnierallyoftheprovincesaitasted 
hlamii  tbe  Ganges  and  Samarcand,  l]ia  su- 
ecatral  dominions  were  on  both,  aides  theJaiartes, 
a  ponion  of  anoient  Sakatsi,  or  Soca-dmpa 
(Beythia),  where  dwelt  Tomyrii,  the  Oetie  queen, 
nsMartalixed  by  HpTadotna  and  where  her  oppo- 
■eat  cRcted  Crropolia,  aa '  did  in  afler-times, 
Aleunder  tlnllacedouitn,  his  moflt  remote  Alei- 
•Bdria.  From  thia  region  the  eama  Gete,  Jir, 
u  Yuti,iaaued  tothedes^nictioDofBaotiia,  two 
eeatariea  before  the  Cbristisn  ere,  foA  again  in 
tlw  aiith  oentury  to  found  a  kingdom  in  North- 
■TB  India,  Oue  ;tbouMad  years  later, ,  Baber 
iMaad  with  bia  bands  lo  the  subjugation  of 
"(•£■,  which  hia,  deaoendanta .  retained  up  to 
iha  wd^  tbe  l$th  century.  Thia  portion  ol 
f!>Blial  ft  I  ill  ia  the  "  i^dna  gmlium,"  whence 
.iaa^lhaae  bordea  of  Aai,  Jite,  or  Tenia  (of 
,VM«  tki  Aagles  were  a  biincb),  who  peopled 


the  sborea  of  the  Baltic,  and  tbe  precursors  of 
those  Ootha  who,  vnder  Attila  and  Alerie,  alter- 
ed the  condition  of  lOurope.  Baber  quitted  Sa- 
marcand aa  a  fuKiti^e,  and  with  lets  ihan  two 
thousand  adhneats  commenced   hia  enterprize, 

lii'h  gave  him  tfao  throne  of  the  Pandu. 

In  A.  D.  1494,  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen 
he  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  ;  ere  he  was  sixteen, 
he  defeated  several  coDfederscies  and  conquered 
Ssmarcand,  and  in  two  short  yesra  sgain  lest 

'  rejtained  it.  His  life  was  a  tissue  of 
Msea  and  reverses  ;  at  one  moment  hailed 
lord  of  the  chief  kiniidoioa  of  .Trsnsoxiana  ;  at 
anotber  flying,  unattended,  or  putting  all  to 
hazard  in  desperate  aingle  combats,  in  one  of 
which  ha  slew  five  champlona  oF  his  enemiea. 
Driven  at  length  from  Parghana,  in  despair  he 
croBied  the  Hindu  Cooah.  and  in  1519  the 
Indus.  Between  the  Punjab  and  Gabul  he 
red  seven  veara,  ere  he  advanced  to  meaanre 
his  gword  wiih  Ifarahim  of  Pehli.  Portuiie 
returned  to  hia  atnndard  ;  Ibrahim  waa  ahiin,  bis 
army  routed  and  dispersed,  and  Debli  and  Agra 
ipened  their  gstea  to  the  fugitive  king  of 
Farghana.  His  reflections  on  success  evince  it 
hfs  due :  "  not  to  me,  oh  God  I  but  to  Xhea 
be  the  TJetory !"  says  the  chivalrous  Baber.  A 
year  had  elapsed  in  possession  of  Debli,  ere  ha 
ventured  against  the  moat  powerftil  of  his  anta- 
gonista,  Bana  Ssngs  of  Cheetore.  His  checquer- 
ed  life  may  be  thus  described;  but  duringalong 
BueceeaioB  eC  victories  and  reverses,  he  retained 

obrerful  equanimity  of  mind.  Hia  first  oon- 
queat  waa  Samareand,  but  he  had  held  it  ouly 
hnndred  days  when  be  was  recalled  to  th« 
defence  of  his  own  territocy.  He  nest,  in  1S04, 
oaptiuvd  Cabuk  which  he  held  for  2U  years.  Ia 
1619,  h«  invaded  India;  in  1624,  he  overran  Uio 
Panjab,  and  advanerd  aa  far  as  Sirhind,  but 
he  and  hia  brother  Als-ud>Dia  were  forced  to 
relinquish  these  conquests.  In  1SS6,  howeier, 
Babv's  GFih  and  lait  expedition  was  against 
In<lia..  He  bad  an  army  of  12,000  men  with 
vrhich  be  encouotered  and  derealed  the  Em- 
peror,Ibrahim  Lodi  at  Paneeput,  and  he  booh 
after  reduced  to  hia  povei  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He,  however,  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  FuttehporeSikriatthehandgoftheRijput 
Bana  Singha,  chief  ofChittore,  but  in  1527* 
Baber,  led  his  army  a  second  time  against  tbtt 
Rajput  prince  whom  he  overthrew  and  complete- 
ly broke  hia  power.  After  other  aucceases,  ha 
diedat  AgrainlS30at  tbeaeeofSO.  He  was 
fond  of  literature,  and  himaelf  a  scholar.  Were 
we  to  contrast  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
Chagitai  princes  with  those  of  their  contempo- 
rariei  of  Europe,  the  halance  of  lore  would  ba 
fo^nd  on  tbe  aide  of  the  Aaiatics,  even  though 
Elizabeth  sad  Henry  IT  of  France  were  in  the 
scale.  Amongst  the  princes  from  tbe  laiartea 
are  hiatoilana,  poeta,  aBtroaofflerSi  fonnden  of 


BABOCMh 

tytl«n»  of  govtrnttwnt  nhd  nligiaa,  wnriori, 

Bnit  great  captaini,  who  eMm  oqt   mtptol  tmd 

A(im\ratioa.—Te4'i  BajaUhM,  Vol.I.p.l^i. 

BABI,  Ml  Affghn  tribe^  tettled  at  K«kt  for 

Ejrposea  of  traffic.  The  >ppurtnce  of  the 
ahi  merohailts  is  ntlwr  preposMninK  ;  itout, 
•ell-raade  men,  with  good  feaUreS. — PoUingtr'i 
2>MteJi,Sfboalw(tMfwfA«da,p  46  SotKelat. 

BABt.  Malay.  Hog. 

BaBIBR.  Sibiac.  Cypenn  papyniB — See 
Bubeer- 

BABINOTOfT.  Dr.  BeDJamin.  A  Hadtas 
Medical  Officer;  Tta  trrote  on  the  Qeologv  of 
the  country  betwixt  TellJcherr;  and  Kufna. 
Lend,  Oeok- Trans.  1810  ;  Ae.  Jonn.  1819.  Vol, 
Ti),  646  ;  tee  Memoir  of  Lon.  Geo).  Trans.,  Vol. 
t.  S3,  29.-^Z)r  Suitfr  Gatatoffw. 

BABIRUNa.    B«NO.  SmbrKsribA.  ftnw. 

BABltfUSSA  ALPUaUS.  Ona  of  the  Suidfs, 
tlie  Babirosaa  bog  of  tho  itlanda  of  the  arcfai- 
palago. 

BABlSATtN.    Ualix.  lionu  Indica. 

BABLAU.  Nu-Nbb.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Acacia  feirugioei.  It  is  lued  a^  a 
Bubalitute  for  the  more  expansive  dye  stuffs, 
and  for  oommusioatiag  shades  of  diab  to  cottoa: 
—Favtiatr- 

BABO.    See  Tarana. 

BaBOCALLT,  a  town  ia  India  in  Long. 
90"  5(1'  B.  >Dd  Ut.  24°  40'  N- 

BABOO.  Amangat  the  faindus.iareapwtfal 
appetlaiion  eqiiiTalsBt  to  the  BttftKah  "  Kaqnira}' 
^ur  wonMp  or  "  yoot  )*evanooe"  or  to  tko 
mahoaneilan  haznt :  It  is  still  not  anftemently 
af^plied  to  Eatrllihmen  whm  adtbvsMd  by  a 
hiildu."  In  Galontta,  a  kindu  anitaged  is 
narcantile  bmiileu,  m  astive  tleil:  who  writea 
Bngliah.  Id  fiomckpcire  any  man  of  fagaHj  or 
iaflinnee,  in  Beiiane,  the  near  nbtivea  af 
K^jAbs. 

BlBOOL.  A  Hindi  word,  ipplied,  at  i 
gbneHo  terto,  to  some  spediea  of  Aeacia  ;  but, 
the  ^atml  proper,  U  the  A.  Arabics  (wliich  tee). 
lil  Sind,  the  Babool  it  Very  sbundlnt  and  grrnn 
to  a  very  lerve  aiie.  It  ii  exceedingly  hard  and 
weighty.  For  agricoUural  implements  and  all 
native  pnrpOsel,  tt  h  excenent.  It  wn  mnch 
u*bd  by  thb  Indus  FlollIU,  for  tiaddla  flats, 
rudders,  stanchion*  and  boats'  kneea— ih  fact 
for  every  (iiirpose  to  Wbtch  good  wood  can  be 
applied.  Beside*  6iMit  parts,  its  bai-k  ii  edt- 
(flojed  in  tanning,  hi  pod>  foi'm  a  Vulanble  food 
for  cattle,  He  jotmS  branchea  are  the  favourite 
Jbod  of  oamelt  nnd  ftoatt,  its  bnrlc  yields  gub 
and  tac,  and  fbr  ^1  these  articles,  wood,  bark, 
t>odi  sfid  lai!,  K  Bale  is  always  foaud.  Drs. 
QibsOtt  atid  Gleghom  have  strongly  advocated 
the  eit^ti^foii  of  tbiv  tree  by  plantations.  Dr. 
CletthOfn  (Kfpbrt.  p.  T)  sngg^esttd  that  the  Acacia 
AriUct  tiei  Aoiml  be  conwired  idoug  th  banks 


of  the  Tombaddrv,  both  in  the  Betlary  distil 
and  ill  the  NiiDgei  divieion  of  Hyaan;  1 
Babool  ijimga  up  la  the  aHurial  aoil  on  Hi 
baiki  (in  ttaiilar  grtuM  to  the  Bhika^ahl 
Sintte],  Aady  he  adds,  if  thica  trees  Ik  ptari 
wken  oa«  ia  cat,  theit  will  be'  an  laoraaMd  il 
ply  of  useful  material  in  a  fow  yeatt.  Dr.  8 
a«a,  for  ywe  itrote  to  farm  inch  pdtart 
HvaaysiBcpUrtdf  1857-64,  p.  14)thesetri 
proposed  Babul  retervea  in  this  eaalern  I 
skoutd  b«  kepi  in  Tiew,  ntberwise  the  wart 
tree  rebenea  in  a  barn  ooantTy  aaj  hareriftdB 
felt,  HatdiaCBapaHp.  ISaDd  l&)of  Bati 
preseives  on  the  BheeMi  and  Uoota  Vim 
rivers,  a«d  Mdi  that,,  the  net  profit  of  dl  tM 
B^kMI  preserves  for  the  year^  after  dedmH 
fivory  ei^peaae,  tneladiaf;  Bs.  433  per  annual 
kanpdrsf  naahed  Ibe  fignrd  af  flnpeea  I,M»4| 
Umg  the  beti  Mdm  yet  had  aino*  the  ■! 
nieni^meat  *f  ooatarnUn  aranrCa  ife  Ittf 
Ha  msntiona  that  IfaaM  an  Babool  pnaarvsn 
tfce  Bhcfsma  rivv,  in  the  Ahmednu^nr  J) 
leclorrta,  aAd  that  the  sapplj  of  woadfiH 
UiBst  Babdcrf  (breUa  continuaa  io  ioerea«v4 
Mtly  abrtgatdi  firewood^  bat  dlae  io 
Uifja  «oo«^  for  Ibe  Gvt  Onr^e  Maai 
and  to  meet  tU  beMaaing  liemiUid, 
fSp^oAvulf  bad  been  .taken  for  extendi 
prvsAvei.  He  informs  na  that  the 
BahooL  wood  which  naei  to  bo  sbtainad 
Kutch  and  Kattjwar  aeema  now 
praonnble,  but  adds  that  tke  rotdaide 
eapBcially  in  tba  Sattarah  DialricU,  will 
afford  a  iarg^  Supplf  of  Gm  Carriago  tii 

BABOOit.    A  qnadmiliBnona  or'  four 
iS  tiiAibiUBy,  of  Ae  mb-Ataily   Papionintb. 
hat  received  iti  Latin  naiAe,0ynocephah9.  ' 
the  dof^-Hke  ahaf>e  of  iU  head.     The  b(l 
found   in   several   pat'ti  of   the   Booth  of 

BABOONAH.  Dukh.  fiiilfD.  Pin. 
iTi^Uii  nobilia,  Calnomile.  Its  root  ufidc^ 
iranlB  of  Baboons- Soorth,  is  imported  vii 
bay  ;  ii  txVeti  tn  sU  aphrodisiac,  and  _ 
ionic :  aelfa  at  one  rtipee  a  seer. — OetH, 
Top.  of  AJmere,  p.  It8. 

BAiBOONA-SAFAID.  A  while  root  infj 
ed  into  Ajmere  from  Bombay  and  used  ik 
^hrodismc.— Oen.3fe«i.2b;i.^.4r««,f-Ii 

BAB0OWA3A  STKUfiA.    Bn.CMtob 

BABSA.  Three  marches  fioU  Jeypon. 
th^  iMd  to  I>eUii,  bu  one  of  the  edicts  of  Ak 
dn  a  blodk  of  atone  or  rock  on  a  hill,  h 
Pali  and  of  dates  B.  C.  309.  It  is  in  the  di 
Iie;t  charaoteT.  It  diffm  somevhtt  in  ■ 
add  Imgnage  from  the  pillar  and  roek  on 
The  subject  ia  the  Bnddfaitt  Command aieiitl 
bidding  the  sacrifiee  of  fntt  footed  ani* 
The  Tedai  m  idlnded  to,  but  dot  tisnM,' 
cOildettmed  ha;  "  mean,  and  false  it  ^^^J% 
Itine,  ahd  uoi  to  be  obeyed.",    Ho  BeripW 


BAHTLOF. 

ilhVnii  [vlnih  mint   ha   Ua  Veiaal  vi 

^i{  n  djractng  Uo6d*o>iriiigK  and  the 
mkt  tl  uBBiIi.  Priaat  md  ^esteue*, 
rifaiaB  ui  ntipooa  vBtMti,  amoiifit  the 
MMi,in  tammmied  U  obey  the  oAet 
■llKJliBMihHtti.-^Po/.  /J^.p.  617. 

MIL  Hunr.  A  hind  of  psMk. 

UMuWill,  MS  of  ttie  flr«  nuthwb  di»- 
1i>irfblt|r>***^'  >*>  pflOT))*)  t^o  Bfbm  fain- 
iittlMM  IK  Mid  td  be  ttw  sff^rtng  of  n 
ilM*iS<£«oiMn.'^^f«  Kflttywir,  IndiM. 

MUiL   tkin.    Oonlii  n?SB. 

HHI-TDIAI.    Bne.     Oirrtiani  bMili- 

imu.   Biii*.  Aewia  inbia. 
-MMUGWiO,  1  town  in  L.  f  *'  M*  K 

■MtJHl.  Hren.  Hdncuia  ohatMnntiU. 
HNNa  Md  BcriM,  ri*eh  m  the  Uahira- 

'Am-FHALLI.  Hum  ;  ilwow*  M  Oar>^ 
riM^  C.  olittiBt,  dniMm ;  icatiiiignli. 

;     tUKDU.    3tiit>.    EMboHa  «>W«.  . 
i4UUY<tN  M  tHe  ^LTB  iaLAN03,foni 

MAMaf  dnsiM  ebafo  htntia^  tka  €<nit  »f 
%}W:tktiliiMto>ia 

^•qM       ... 
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"UUM.    Thefft  exitta  n  «»Hot  ohi«no' 


'^tttBibtlafciul  emt>ir»,  in  toalh  fiab;- 

^M^twck  U)  B,  C.  t7M,  cOnaeqMBtly 

'  lore  tb«  imuMraiiiAi  Of  Abraban. 

^^ ckraiMSlo^  ofBabyloD  ostMt,  bat 

I  ■gWMri  bjaUnmomj,  and  it>  MMieM  kia' 

t-gftuwwrt  OBch  attentiiM.  CaUJatheBaa* 
gy  frind  oT  Atetkadar.  wak  yeilritUd 
rS*<"tlie  Blbjtaimh  ^Mida,  frtm  wtrink 
"^  ihnn  that  ihijr  bad  kapt  a  i<^talr 
WMt  ftoa  B.  0.  ilt(»4.      BabjloB  efty 

S*iM  Md  titaddarf  a  laA^  p*'^  ■'<*' 
fcetioa  ef  (ha  trthfti  tmret-  of  Babeh 
teazle  of  Betfta  *M  Iwilt  B.  C. 
Mf,  At  Ihtortcil  dty  adcoMib^  Ifr  nH  M^ 
N&(i«ifBdtfilu4eil  1^  )Mbii«haitftdwWf  Ik 
M  Kvb  rider  dste,  atid  k  la  auiitfftaed 
pBuiiimh  added  tft  ft.  Ai  tMat '  9^ 
mtttiUttt  fM  M  Oo»,  rina  tti»ellh)f  Iffih 
iU  mu  eAfttitet^d  With  h  mh;  bb  tHM 
Ptellul.  TH  firtt  B«li;loi)l«Ti  «yna«(y  b«tt«n 
^)lHibyipb*etf«l  Cbbldee  kfiHtdom  it 
^^tki  Bdijloiiia^  and  fba  hintoriea)  city  af 
'{Ihbnppoaad  tohkfe  beeo  built  B.  C. 
>"(  IkUbaldaAil  dyAaaty  laaud  for  IStA 
}wit>.C.  HM,  when  Btbflte  wu  Ukeh  by 


ZonMter.  a  Hede,  who  then  fended  there  th* 
waeotti  Bifayieoim  dyBaaty.  The  Hedian 
domiBNB  aaded  B.  C.  3011,  aftw  a  rale  of 
MiyeaiK  BriiybffaltrwWaD  erected,  that  the 
rlfei  Kvphratat  reK  throofffi  fbe'  middle  of  it 
a«d  It  iraa  anrroundad  With  a  wall  of  tbreg 
IniidNA  and  liity  farlenge  in  dituit,  and 
adorned  with  many  Malely  tvrrtta  :  the  walla 
wort  «f  tfaHl  blUHltb,  tlvat  six  chsriota 
ahveaat  night  in  driven  tofietber  upon  them 
(at  Glmias  relitea)  tba  heifht  was  such,  us 
eteecdeft  all  Uen^e  boKef  that  beard  of  it.  They 
were  of  briek,  oeOKnied  with  bitumen ;  in 
haigk,  aa  Otatlas  says,  fifty  orgsyi ;  It  ia  now 
knowt  that  it*  wsUs  were  60  ntites  in  oircum- 
tamee,  8S9  fast  high  and  »f  feet  thick. 

The  (ttrlieat  dominant  power  in  Asia  waa  of 
the  TaiawiaA  w  Kbamltie  rtoe,  amongst  whom 
Niinrod  af^mrred,  and  Oh .  Banaen  fixes  this  era 
at  B.  0.  8,000  10  B.  C.  7,000,  and  tbii 
Ttinnian  race  waa  afttrWurds  OTsrlaid  by 
tbeSemkie  «nd  AHtn  races.  Of  tbe  dyoattiea 
tiMt  hate  /uted  in  Babylon  he  naibe* 

t.  It.  C.  3784-Sd  Chaldean  lings,  for  1650 
years,  amongst  whom  was  Niiorod^  m 
Koasite  TuraAian,  and  according  to 
Buosen,  it  was  in  their  time,  some- 
where about  B.  C.  10,000  to  B.  C. 
^,250  ;  that  the  Assembly  of  people 
at  tlie  watch  tover  o(  Babel,  and  the 
Bemitio  polariastion  and  emigiation 
occurred.  The  commencement  of  this 
Chtldean  dynasty  was  :iO0  years  after 
the  creation  of  Adam,  according  to 
(he  Hebrew  text- 
Tt.  S  Uedian  kings,  for  SSI  years,  amongst 
whom  was  Zoroaster  and  his  seven 
successors. 
III.  1 1  Chaldean  kiflgs  who  rtigned  64  yeara. 
IV..  4»  do.  kiexa  who  reignad  215  yeara. 
V.  9  Arab  ^iv&i,  for  3Ifi  yeara. 
VL  46  Assyrian  or  XiTryad  kings  irbo  reign< 
ed  for  BSA  JeaM,  amongst  whom  waa 
Nlnhs  and  Semitaalis.  I(  waa  dur* 
irfd  tHia  dynasty  that  tbe  Assyrisn 
empire  be^n  ttt  l»e  MtfreWe  in  west- 
em  Asia,  B:  C.  1278  ;  thit  progrvsa 
WIN  MRllMoU  dflriftt;  the  first  3S 
vearil  tmtil  tki  dMth  Af  SerhirBmis  in 
B.C.  lilS',tb4  9ftl  yeflroTNinnsor 
thri  DwkMtde,  but  till  tiMrarda  the 
mtdtHe  »f  (M  6th  oedtdi'y,  B.  C.  747 
Medh  and  Babyl«i<iM«  ItithiUry  pTo- 
vilieiMdfthe  AMytkbetnpEre,  Ninus, 
whanfoie  dedupiint  or  the  throne,'Mn- 
t}ueTtd  ttjpl  tA  ibn  l7th  year  of  hia 
reign  ;  BemirBttls  orerran  Egypt  and 
made  a  tletorioaa  eampaign  into 
Bthiopia  or  Kuril,  ftemitamta  tet  out 
w  bet  IhdiM  Mmp«^,  B.  C.  1330. 


During  the  526  yean  of  Assyritn  >d- 
premacy,  it,  as  ilao  Media,  vu  (;ovDrn- 
ed  from  Nineveh  a»  tbe  metropolii  of 
the  Aaa.vriaD  eBi[Mre— the  Lingi  of  the 
race  of  Ninu*  reaideri  at  Ninereh  oa 
the  Tigris,  oppcuiie  Mosul.  Babjlon 
at  this  time  iraa  ruled  by  a  Satrap,  of 
viceroy,  with  almait  indepeDdent  au- 
thority. Atlensth,  Seanacheiib,  kiag 
of  .Vaayria, after  vaiious  atrugglea  with 
tbe  prinoea  of  Babylun,  invested  hia 
•on,  Asiarhaddon  with  iJie  aoTereignly 
of  Babylon.  The  atrujii;lBB,  however, 
with  theae  prince*  itill  continued,  till 
at  length  NahopolRasar,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who  becamB  Satrap  of 
Babylon,  in  the  IJ  3rd  year  of  Nabo- 
polaasar,  not  only  mads  himaelf  inde- 
pendent, but  in  alliance  with  the  Medea 
checked  the  career  of  the  empire  of  tbe 
AaeyriaaB,  and  raiaed  Bebylon  into 
the  seat  of  empire  of  weatem  Asia. 
The  Medea  had  revolted,  .  aud 
SardanapaluB,  king  of  Aasyria  had 
commanded  Mahopiilaasar  to  march 
aiceinst  tharo.  But  instrad  of  doing 
so,  he  made  so  alliance  with  Cy- 
axarea  and  marched  with  bim  agairtat 
Nineveh,  which  was  dealroyed  B,  0, 
COft,  from  which  time  Babylon  became 
entirely  independent.  Sardanapalus 
burned  himself  to  death  in  hia  palaoe, 
and  ended  the  Astyrian  empire.  The 
txll  of  Babylon  occurred  B.  C.  417. 
Southern  Babylonia,  the  country  to 
tbe  eastward  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Tigris,  Susiana,  was  known  as 
'Elam.  There  was  at  one  time,  no 
other  empire  in  weatem  Asia,  but  the 
Babylonian.  All  the  Babylonian  and 
Aasyrian  dynsatio  arrow-headed  in- 
BcriptioDB,  hitherto  decyphered,  refer 
to  South  Babylooia,  indeed  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Tij^riSi  that  is 
Susiana,  aa  being  ''  the  cradle  of 
sovereignty."  There,  too,  are  the  ruins 
of  vast  oitiea  to  which  Sir  Henry 
,  BawIiiuoD  first  called  sttentjon.  Their 
oldest  aacred  legend,  mentioned  by 
B^rosus,  accords  alao  with  this  refer- 
ence in  the  inscriptions,  namely,  that 
tb^  first  dawn  of  oiviliiatioa  waa  in 
I  .  oouthara  Babylmia  and  .  that  the 
:tqa^i«i  of  nunkiiid  came  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


VIII.  .5  Chaldee  kinga,  87  yenia. 
DL     10  Persian  kings  from  Cyrus  to  Diriui 
Codomanus,  907  yeara. 

The  period  between  Zoroaster  and  the  Hediu 
oonqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  fall  of  tbe  fisbj- 
lODian  monarcby  waa  1904  yean; 

Its  capture  by  Oyma  is  foretold  in  Is.  xlir. 
and  Jer.  sliv  ;  Jer.  L  and  It.  and  Dan,  viii,  Iti 
power  must  have  been  much  deteated,  if  tbe  to^ 
rowful  Bzpreasiona  anticipatory  of  its  after  M 
be  considered.  Isaiah  xti.  3-9.  Iseish  sayi, 
Go  up,  0  Ehiiii  I  besiege  0  Media  l-Babyloa 
ia  fallen,  ia  hllrn  :  and  all  the  gravea  images  of 
her  gads  he  hath  broken  into  the  ground." 
While  Jeremi^  says  "  Babylon  shall  beeoaw 
heaps,  a  dveilintc  piece  for  dragons,  an  sstoniib- 
raent,  and  an  bissini,  without  an  inbabitai^" 
Jeremish  li.  37.  Babylon  fell  before  theumi 
of  Cyrus  about  B.  C.  604,  Nicotria,  the  qseea 
mother,  counselled  reaistanee  and  as  there  vh 
an  ampte  aupply  of  food  with  walls  8G0  feet  Ugk 
and  87  thi^  it  seemed  possible  to  withstandUi 
siege.  Bat  after  it  had  lasted  two  years,  Cjru 
opened  the  bead  of  tbe  oanal  oonne<Aed  vitb  tbe 
Euphrates,  and  allowed  its  weters  to  enter  tbi 
trenches  with  which  hs  bad  sorrounded  tbeoty. 
This  BO  drained  the  bed  of  the  river  when  it 
entered  the  city,  thai  by  midnight  the  twobodiei 
of  soldiers  whom  he  bsd  posted  at  the  poiati  of 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opnwd  ^ 
gatea  for  the  army  who  poured  in  sud  iturouDd- 
ed  the  palace  :  within  a  few  hours,  thedl;  w 
rendered.  The  ruin«  near  Hillah  sre  still.  If 
the  Arabs,  designated  Babel,  and  all  histoiid 
records,  aa  well  as  traditions,  agree  in  repreieal- 
ing  these  aa  the  remains  of  the  first  city  a 
Nimrud,  the  Babylon  of  Herodotus,  Diodom 
Sieulua,  and  other  historiana.  Four  ailes and* 
quarter  N.  80*  W.  of  tbe  bridge  of  HilUh  »  As 
Mujellibeb,  near  which  am  the  remains  at  Kw, 
as  weU  as  those  of  the  banging  gardens,  and  •> 
rather  mate  than  sii  miles  from  Hillab,  slsadiai 
amidst,  and  crowning  the  summit  or,  eitesitM 
masses  of  ruin,  ia  the  Birs,  or  Bnrs-i-Ninrai 
This  has  been  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Bich,  ud 
others,  to  be  the  celebrated  temple  of  B«1b^ 
and,  aocoiding  to  Herodotua,  it  was  arpsw 
from  the  palace  by  the  river.  Lib  :  i.  e.  el^^ 
Llua  [dea  quartiers]  eat  remarqoable  p"  P 
pataia  daroi,et  Tautre  par  le  lieu  ooauets 
jQpiter  Belaa — Larchei'e  Translations. 

Porter  remarks  that  when  we  consider  tkit« 
many  centiuiesbavepiassed,sinoeBabylonbMtf) 
a  dmerted  habit&tion,  and  that  it  yet  lay  ii  w 
neighbourhood  of  populoaa  nations,  our  ^■'HP* 


VII..  The  second  Assyrian  dynasty  of  123  j  ongbt  to  be,  not  that  we  find  soliiUsof^ 
yean,  during  which  SeniiBoherib  remaina,  but  that  we  aee  so  much.  FiomW 
reigned,  also  Assarhaddon  and  Sarda-  fallen  towers  have  arisen,  not  only  all  <■* 
napslus,  Eaarhaddqn  3rd  son  of  present  cities  iu  her  vicinity,  but  others  '''''^ 
Sennacherib,  took  Babylon  in  €80  like  herself,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  tw 
B.C.andieignedaT«.it«BdNiDereh.  I  dust.    Since  the  days  ofAlexapdcr,  ttm 
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Imt  apiuls,  at  leait,  built  out  of  her  lemunai 
Uboow  by  tbe  Oreeki,  CtMipiion  by  Ibe 
ihitliiant,  Al  Maidan  by  the  I'eniaDe,  Kufa  hy 
iba  Cftliphs  ;  witb  toirnB,  TJllagei,  and  can- 
mamriem  without  unmber. 

The  pre-eminent  mounds  tit  three  in  number  ; 
111,  tbe  Amran  Hill,  lo  named  by  Mr.  Bich  in 
bia  "  Memoir  on  the  RoinB  of  Babylon"  and 
who  deaignatea  il  by  that  appellation,  Trom  its 
aapporting  b  small  tomb  erected  to  the  memory 
of  K»me  peraonafce  of  that  name,  taid  to  have 
been  a  ton  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Hillah.  But  tliere  must  be  some  rail- 
take  in  thia  tradition.  All  having;  liid  only  two 
»»■,  Hassan  and  Houein.  The  second  pile  ie 
that  called  ibe  Kair,or  plice  whieb  is  teparated 
fnn  the  preceding  by  a  distiince  of  only  76Q 
Tinds.  The  third  is  known  by  the  appellation 
Majeelibe,  or  Maclouba,  "  the  overturned."  It 
M»d*  about  a  mile  and  half  northwaid  from  tbe 
etiier. 

Tie  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  compre- 
hmded  a  narrow  traot  along  the  river  Buphratei, 
ateniliDg  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ereah,  or 
from  about  the  modern  town  of  Seikh-e] 
ftkojukb.  to  Babel,  a  diatance  of  about  1E>4 
Mlea  in  s  direction  westward  of  north,  and  con- 
dsDing  from  thenoe  HI  milea  further,  in  the 
mat  direction  to  Kalneb,  on  the  Khabur.  The 
lo^tMn  extended  eaatward  till  it  joined  Aaayria, 
iaMaag  Akad,  and  two  other  citiei  no  lesi  re- 
nirkaUe.  Onp  of  them  bears  the  name  of  El 
Knk,atenaive  ruins  about  11  milet  E.  S.  B.  of 
ydqik,  and  tbe  other  i*  the  auppoaed  site  of 
aMoHlmian  Sippara,  Siferah  of  the  Aribi, 
(ImL  Ljneb,}  which  ii  withio  the  Medina 
■dl,  Dcar  tbe  louthem  extremity.  The  greater 
part  of  vbat  wm  called  Mesopotamia  in  latter 
timea  eoutitutcd,  thereron,  the  territory  of 
nnrinit  fiabel,  the  Aram  naharaln,  or  Syria 
b*tw«a  tke  river*  of  the  Beripturea.  Oen.  xziv. 
10 ;  Scut  .sxiii.  4.  The  same  tract  also  bore  the 
MMcrf  Padan  Aram.  Qen.  xxviii.  i,  or  Cham- 
ptftaa  Syria,  both  of  which  deaigoatioa*  agreed 
wU  tke  deaeription  given  of  tbe  country  by 
Blaahtt.  Babylonia,  ii  the  modem  Iraq-i-Aiem. 
— Oastlef'4  TrtaeU,  Vol.  I.  p.  lOi.  ICffnan't 
aVmcb,  p.  168.  Porter't  IVaveU,  Vol  II.  p. 
S37  amd  S3».  Stpkrota  and  Ttgrii  Col.  Cin- 
nty.f.  lis.— BMiuen't Sfjfpl. 

BACCALA.    It. 

Ir. 


I  BieaIliH>  ... 


Port. 


...    Sf. 
COD.    Tha  eod-fiafa. 
BACCACREA  DULCIS.— ffW/. 
Sjn. 
nerardia  tlulcia. — Juei. . 
A  iRC  oTPentiig  ud  Sumatra. — J'tiiyt.  95 


BiCTRIA. 

BACCAUBEA  FIERABDL— .BmJ. 
Bj-n. 
B.    Ramiflora. — Low. 
Pierardia  aapida.— Aa«&. 
Lut  qua  Chin- 
This  smaU  tree  yields  a  sub-iciil  edible  friiit. 
It  grows  in  Tlppera,  Burmah  and  Cochin -China. 
Sfxi.ii.  26  i,  Voigt.  95. 

BACCHANALS,  See  Bicchui  ;  Hindu. 
BACCHAROIDES      ANT  HELM  IN  TIC  A. 
MoENCH.   Syn.    of  Vemonia  anthelmintica.— 

waid. 

BACCHUS.  Sir  W.  Jones  imagined  that  the 
Dlonyioa  or  BaMhus,  who  ia  anid  to  have  in- 
vaded India,  wai  Bams,  the  son  of  Cuab ;  iho 
black  Oairia  of  the  Ugyptiins  had  alao  the  titles 
of  Seiriui,  Siriua  and  Bacchus.  See  Hin<lu ; 
lewara  ;    Saraawati  \  Viahnu ;  Yavane  ;  Osiris. 

BACCOUN  ISLANDS,  a  name  of  the  Tau- 
jontc  Basso  Islands. 

BACH.    Hind.     Acorus  calamus. 

BACH,  a  family  or  got  of  Bajputi  of  inferior 
rank  settled  t>»  the  borders  of  the  Joupur  dia- 
trict,  in  Oudb  and  Qorukpur.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  Chonhon  tribe.  The  Bach-bal  tribe 
or  got  now  in  Alighur,  Bidaon,  Mathura  and 
Shah-Jehinpur  claim  to  be  of  ihe  Soma  Vanai 
stock  residiuK  near  Shah -Jeh  an  pur,  they  sup- 
planted the  6u]ur,  and  tliemselves  hnve  been 
sueceeded  by  theKult'herya  and  Oonr  Rajput. — 
Wilt.  Oloti.  Elliut.  Suppleml.  Qiott. 

BACH-CHALI  KUBA.  Tbl.  Basella  oordi- 
folia,  Lam-  B'alba,  Limi. 

BACU-CUALI  MANDA.  Tel.  Ceropegia 
tuberoBs. 

BACON.  Eko. 

Speh.  Dot.  I  Lardum     ...    ...     Lat. 

~  iCon End.     Spfik GiRM. 

Td.  Fa.    Solo.  .^   ...     Kua, 

rdo.         It.  Fobt.  Bf.  J 

The  flesh  of  swine,  salted  and  dried  ;  largely 
prepared  in  Ireland  and  America,  and  in  tha 
northern  counties  of  Englaml  and  aoutbern  of 
Scotland  and  exported  to  India.  It  ia  a  conraa 
food,  and,  as  that  prepared  in  India  is  very  liable 
to  iiidaoe  disease  of  the  bowels,  its  use  aboukl 
be  avoided. — McCulloci,  Com.  Diet. 

BACONDBY  DBOOG,  in  L.  TS"  11'  E. 
andL.  la^BS'N. 

BACKEBGUNJE,  a  district  of  Bengal. 

BACTBIA,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
aitc  of  tbe  modern  Balkh  and  is  the  country 
ira(Br«d  by  the  Oins  and  ita  tributariea.  Tho 
name  is  from  "  bakhdi"  the  rortunate  or  the 
happy.  It  formed  one  of  Ib^  aet^lementa  of  the 
Aiiaus,  the  third  ia  their  migration,  and  was  the 
central  point  pf  their  old  dpminions.  According 
10  (lb.  Bunsen,  the  Arian  emigration  Irora  Sogd 
to  Bactiia,  look  place  prior  to  B.  C.  5,000,  con- 


HACTBU. 

Beqamtl;  before  the  tuna  .of  Menu.  Tlie  Ian- 
guage  ot  the  Zend  books  ii  suppoted  by  Haug 
to  be  Bactriui  and  Bactria  wu  the  original  aeat 
of  ZoTsBtrian  lore.  The  power  of  Baotria  was 
broken  by  the  AMyriMs,  B.  Q.  1,200. 
SemiTBmis  had  ntreatod  into  ik  after  her  defeat 
on  tke  left  bank  pf  the  lodi;^.  AUiaii4er 
t be  Great,  in  Ilia  adrancp  to^ard^  the  Indus, 
formed  military  staiious  ip  Bw^ria,  and  after 
Ilia  decnise,  when  tbs  eenerals  pf  lii|  ariaieB  set 
up  f&c  indep^denoe,  Bactiia  w.a*  euved  inU  a 
kingdom,  which,  with  varying  limita  lasted 
from  B.  0-  25€to  A.  D.  20T.  Eren  of  that 
lung  liav  of  Bactlian  H*gt^  tbnagb  a  period  of 
463  ^eara,  the  sole  e^iating  evidence  is  the 
emanations  from  tbeir  mints,  exhumed  from 
time  to  time  in  and  around  their  ancient  aealB  of 
Covernment,  and,  in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
aiinHla,  whether  ^aatern  or  western,  their  coins 
furniali  the  only  available  lestimony  of  the  sur- 
vival, re- institution  and  extiriclioo  of  the  domi- 
nant Hellenic  element  on  the  site  of  Alexander's 
furllteat  ponqueat  in  the  east,  and  of  the  poten- 
tates wlio  swayed  the  destioiea  of  those  landa 
for  the  next  four  eenturiea.  Frofeaiior  Wilson 
(lives  a  list  of  them  fronp  Tbeodoius  I,  B.  C- 
256  to  Pantaleon,  B.  C.  170.  Then  of  barbaric 
king*,  Sn  Hermieua,  Kadaphes  and  Eadphises 
fromB.  C.  lOOtoB.C-SU:  Alto  of  an  Tndo- 
Parthian  dynasty ;  of  the  Indo  Scythian  piinces 
of  Kabul,  and  a  claasiGoation  of  their  coiempo- 
rariea.  Mr-  Thomas,  in  Prinsep'a  AnLiquitiee 
civea  Major  CunningbHm's  Table.  The  couatriea 
over  which  they  ruled  were  Bactria  ;  Sogdiana  ; 
Margiana  ;  Paropamiaadee  )  Nysa  ;AriarI)ranga, 
1  Aracboaia  ;    Gandharitia,    Feuketaotis,    Taxila, 

{  I'atalene,  Syraatrene  and  Larice,  biit  tlieii  timiia 

were  incessantly  varying. 

The  Aaii,  m  Aaiani  notna4eB  who  Uwk 
Baetiia  from  the  Greeka.  Ui.  Prinaep  oon- 
eidera  to  be  Scytliiaoi  of  Asep,  who  over- 
pewered  the  Greek  dynasties  in  Sogbdianaand 
norihern  Bactria  between  140  and  ISO  B.  C. 
The  Bactrian  Greeks  are  qsu ally  termed  Taraoa, 
io  Sanakrit  literature,  but  Colonel  Tod  warna  «s 
not  to  mistake  them  for  the  Tavana  deaoended 
from  Yavana,  fifth  eon  of  Tayat,  third  sod  of 
Cbe  patriarchal  Nahtia,  thou|{h  the  lonisiM  nay 
be  of  tbia  racq.  Simllatly>  he  saya,  the  Sac*  it 
Indian  history  are  the  Bacee  racea  of  Central 
Alia,  (the  Sac'ha  lUjpoot)  itie'Pahiavt,  ihe  en- 
nient  Peraians  or  Qaebres  ;  the  China,  the  in- 
h"bitantB  of  China,  and  the  Chaaa  inbabitauta 
of  tbe  great  anowy  moantaios  [kfco),  ffkeaoe 
Kio-chata  (the  moutes  of  Piohimy,  eoirupud 
to  CancaBoa. 

Aocordinir  to  Cd.  Tod,  R^Mtham,  Vol.  I. 
p.  253  the  Tavan  or  Greek  pnnoes,  who  appa- 
rentlr  continued  to  rule  witbin  the  Indua  aner 
the  6hriatiaii  era  were  either  the  remaina  of  the 
Bactriui  df  nnty  or  the  independent  kingdom  of 


BiCTSIA. 

Denetiitia  «r  Apaltodotui,  who  ruled  in  tk 
Puqjab,  halving  *«  tbei^  Capital  SagaU,  clw^ 
by  Uenwt^iiu  to  EnfjiyniediB.  Baj er  wfi,  ia 
his  Hist.  Aeg.  Baet-  p.  Si,  that  aoooiding  \a 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  tbqie  waa  a  tpwn  rithio  the 
Hy.daapes  yet  nearer  the  Indus,  called  Ssgali, 
also  Eulfavmedia;  but  be  acarcely  doubt*  tbat 
Demetfiua  called  it  Euthfdemia,fromhis  filler, 
atier  bia  dsalh  and  that  of  Meuander.  Deme- 
triua  waa  deprived  of  liis  patrimony,  A,  U.  C. 
G62-  Sagala  is  conjectured  bv  Colonel  Tod  to 
be  the  Salbbanpoqra  ot  the  Tadu  when  drirea 
from  Zpbiiliatban,  and  that  of  ths  Tuchi  or 
Yuty,  who  were  fixed  ijiere  fropi  Central'Asii 
in  the  filth  century,  and  if,  so  early  tilbe 
second  century  when  Ptolemy  wrote,  uij  big 
orij{inated  the  change  to  Tutl  media,  the  MoLnl 
Tmi.  Numeroua  medals,  chiefly  fuund  within  ihs 
probable  iimita  of  the  Greek  kingdum  of  ia^Ai, 
either  belong  to  tbeae  princes  or  the  Ptrthun 
kinga  of  Miiiagara  on  the  Indus.  The  legcudt 
arc  in  Greek  ou  oue  side,  sad  in  the  Satuoiau 
obaraeter  on  tbe  reverse-  The  names  of  AptJio- 
dotus  and  Menander  have  been  deaypbarad,  but 
the  titles  of '  Great  King,'  '  Saviour/  aad  otkir 
epithets  adopted  t^  the  Araacidce  are  parftadf 
legible.  The  devteva  however,  reaembjs  ita 
i>arthien-  These  Oraeke  and'Parthiane  muM  bus 
gradnaUy  merged  into  ibe  hindu.  populalioa, 

Prefesaor  Lissen  aiipooaes  the  cxistsaceaf  fev 
Grerk  kiuEdoma,  tU-  that  of  Baoiria.  A  momI, 
eastern,  wider  iCenander  Mid  Apolledotua,  «» 


in  times  of  its  proaperity.  A  diird,  weatera,  it 
Herat  and  in  ^atan.  A  -foiiitb,  ceatnl  of  Iha 
Pnropamiaaa,  whieh  latter  neinoa  Ur.  l*riaMp  % 
itielined  to  give  lo  Baciria,  became  of  thi 
bi'lifiuual  M  wtti  Rs  the  pur«fitsek  cMoirf 
Helioclee  fmd  Aniimsohus,  kiitgs  «f  Btairia. 

Of  all  the  kii^  who  fuHowed  Eukntide^ 
MsfMnder  amI  Ap«tMa(iis  alone  are  aMSlioaiJ 
by  ctaisicdl  autboritiea 

The  hisbnry  of  tii<i  country  «f  the  KopbcM 
river, «.  (.  Baetiia,  Aria  and  Kabal,  ia  bIh  ob- 
tainod  fron  ooias.  ftlsny  of  the  eoios  bare  U- 
ItDgiiai  ipwriptioM,  the  one  QnA,  on  tbe  i^ 
verse,  .some  of  avnUcnt  woEknMnship  but  oh* 
of  very  berbarons  forms,  ttie«thsr  on  the  icrMi 
in  that  «alte^  Avian,  Afi«|iata,  Baotriao  aM 
Kabulian-  Acoonling  to  the  prevalent  vthM 
rity  of  Laasen,  James  PHnsen,  Professor  nil- 
Bon  and  others,  thia  lant^uage  »  said  to  be  Su| 
aeriti  bat  Doctor  Utoorf  astterts  it  ia  Habtt^ 
It  is  written  from  right  to  left, 

Tbe  firat  Greek  king  Tb»od«liu  or  Dbdeti^ 
B.  C.  ^li,  iMpud  pbont  the  tame  tine  •* 
Arsaoea  I- 

TheodotUB  H.  B.  C.  240.  ia  »«id  to  hi* 
reigned  in  the  Kabul  valley. 

Euthydemtis,  B-  C.  SSO,  nigaed  ia  the  tW 


<l  the  oipedilkni  of  Antiochus,  the  gtttt.  And 
*M  defeated  id  EmUIa  near  Merr  by  ihe  united 
SniaB  and  Ptrthian  inniea.  He  then  ar^  An- 
(Mcfana  to  raeeiTfl  him  in  allnnoe  and  k  extend 
tba  Greek  inflnenee  to  the  Indos.  A  peace  was 
CDndaded,  «id  BDlhydeiiins  led  the  Sjnan 
trmj  thnraf[h  Bftotria,  *.  ».  by  Ihe  roate  N.  of 
Ue  Bountune  to  the  Kabul  TallejF  ind  icrosfl 
Ob  Indus  in  B.  C.  tiD6.  Tbera,  Antioohus 
■ade  peace  with  Sopbegasenn*  (Asoka),  whieb 
that  Bovemigii  reoorded  by  edicts  on  rocke  and 
yiSian  in  varicss  parta  of  India,  in  eharacten 
oaetly  reaerobUn);  thoae  on  tbe  coins  of  A^a- 
tkMks.  In  B.  0.  806,  Anliochna  retnrned  by 
way  af  Aiaehotia.  The  translaiion  of  tbe  edicts 
of  Aaoka  is  in  the  Asiatio  Sooiety'i  Jonnial  for 
IftSS,  and  tkat  on  the  Oirnar  rook  namea  An- 
tioehtB  aa  Antiocbia  Tons  Bajnh. 

B.  C.  191,  ooioed  in  Greek  and 


Agatbodea  B.  C.  190  coined  irith  Greek  and 
Saaakrit,  ia  snppoMd  by  Lssaen  to  hnTe  ruled 
EalralitUn  to  the  Indus,  and  ICr.  H,  T.  Prinaep 
i^ipowa  him  to  hare  been  tlie  gorernor  left  by 
Aatioebna  in  Kabul,  after  his  treaty  with  Asoka. 
Bokratidea.  B.  C.  178  (Prinsep  B-  C.  181, 
Bayer,  Wilson  B.  C  16S,  Visconti :  Ijaesen 
&.  C  17B.)  Me  eeeaiB  to  bare  made  nn  expedi- 
lita  to  India  in  169  B-  0.,  and,  on  his  return 
friMB  H,  to  bare  b<en  mardered  by  his  son. 
^uagroiia  eoins  of  his  have  bfen- found  in  Baa- 
tna  sad  Afp;haniilsn  and  Ur.  H.  T.  Prinsep 
that  he  ruled  onf^inally  in  Baotris, 
"f  made  oonquests  in  and  sonth  of 
» in  Kabul  and,  first  nf  all  the  Greeks', 
I  the  bilittffual  Arisn  inicription.  Tbe 
>  of  two  langusges,  however,  is  also 
I  to  Agathodea,  who  nted  Greek  and 
while   Eukratides    used  Greek    and 


Ueliodei  B.  C  US,  tbe  psrrieids  of  Enkra- 
tidaa,  ated  tnlingasl  insciiplioas  on  eoio*  in  pore 
Orvek  and  Arian.  Hia  mie,  though  short,  ei- 
taidad  tirer  Baetria  and  the  PaTOpamisui. 

'    sB.C.  190  ooinadwitli  Greek  and 


Acaarding  lo  Bunsen,  the  earliest  Baotrian 
bitk  waa  a  pore  natare  worthip  as  recorded 
ia  the  Vedas.  That  was  anperseded  by  an 
Mbinal  faith,  when  light  and  darkneas,  sun- 
#tea  and  aionn,  became  represented  by  good 
tmk  ctD,  bnt  ia  the  change,  Sorosster  denotes 
Mm  afHiita  of  evil  by  the  term  Dem,  conimon 
la  the  old  Artan  divinitie*.  The  Bectnan  re- 
IgiOH  oonlinned  unchanged  amongst  tbe  emi- 
^^mA»  until  they  rrached  the  Punjab.  In  Ihe 
««l,'ZaratbDstra  Spitama,  Zoroaster  of  Europe, 
«B»ar^  mightnl  intellects  and  greaiesl  men 
*  Itiao  appeared  in  the  nujin  of  Vistaspa,  a 
'm  kii^,  towarda  the  par  3000  B.  C. 
MlMpatariee  aoconated  him  sa  ablas- 
kdrti  finfaraod,  woirthf  of  death,  and 
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he  was  rfgarded,  even  by  his  own  ailberenta  sod 
Brier  some  cenluriei,  as  the  founder  of  magic  ; 
a  sorcerer  saddrceiver  jbst  Hippocrates,  Eudoz- 
US,  Plato  and  Aristotle  looked  on  him  as  a  great 
spiritoal  hero  and  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval 
epoch.  Zoroaster's  views  are  expressed  in  a 
hymn,  or  Gatha,  consisting  of  eleren  three  line 
strophes:  It  seems  to  have  been  composed  on 
some  great  public  occasion  and  offer*  the  choice 
of  following  a  true  path  or  of  continuing  in  tha 
existing  auperatition,  and  in  the  3rd  strophe, 
announces  the  presence  of  two  twin  spirits,  the 
Good  and  the  Base  and  commands  them  to 
chooie  between  them.  In  the  fifth  strophe  ha 
names  Ahura  Msxda,  the  All  Holy  and  All 
Trne ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Ahri- 
man,  as  later  regarded  by  thnt  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  seventh  strophe  Armsiti  is  named 
S)  the  moiber  of  the  corporeal  world  who  comes, 
with  Power,  and  with  Truth  and  with  Piety,  to 
succour  this  lil^.  Later,  this  religion  degenerated 
into  msKism  :  from  this,  Persiana  have  derived 
tbeir  afaah-Biver  :  Asfata,  or  Truth  is  Ihe  second, 
which  has  become  the  Ardi  Behesht  of  tbe  Parsi : 
ahd  the  third  is  Vohu  Mnno,  signifying  the  good 
pious  mind  or  Piety,  out  of  which  hss  growa 
the  Ister  term  Bahmin; — Qnd  in  Hitl.  Vol.  L 
p.  274,471  to  39B. 

Zoroasters  doctrine  spread  from  Bootria  into 
Media.  But  in  tbe  year  B,  C.  3,234,  Zoroaster 
a  king  of  Media,  conquered  Babylon  where  tha 
trnemagism  as  tsught  by  the  disciples  of  Zoroas- 
ter, soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy,  and 
under  the  despotisma  of  Xerxes  and  other  lulers, 
so  early  as  the  times  of  Artsxerxsa,  rites  were 
introduced  into  Persia,  [ilaringly  contradictory 
of  the  ethfco-spiritnal  naturo  of  Zoroaster's 
religion,  which  has  now  a-days  degenerated  into 
a  fire  worship  and  magioal  formula. 

Zoroastrians  nsed  the  Zend  language  iihiA 
is  newer  than  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  bnt 
older  than  Sanscrit.  The  Baetrian  language  it 
commonly  called  Zend  :  the  Vedic  language  ia 
stereotyped  Baetrian,  the  Zend  is  the  continua- 
tion of  this  old  Baoirian  tongne,  with  two 
phesaa  of  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of 
them,  the  language  of  the  Zend  booka,  tbe  other 
that  of  the  ouneiform  insoriptions  from  Qyms 
and  Darius  down  to  Arlaierxes  11.  The  San- 
scrit is  the  weakened  prose  form  of  tbe  old  Ba> 
trian,  the  poetical  form  of  which  exists  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Big  Ved<i.  These  hymns  were 
tranamitted  orally.  Literature  proper  only  cow- 
mences  with  Sanscrit  afier  it  became  a  ieamed 
language,  and  it  beciiine  the  saored  language 
about  tbe  year  1,000  B.  C.  at  the  beginning  of 
thefouKbege.  Both  Vedio  and  9ansarit  were 
at  first  living  languages,  spoken  by  the  people. 
—Todft  EajatHun,  fol.  11^ p.  il7.  Binten 
God  in  ffittory,  fol.  I.  p.  S70  to  2  98.  BimKn't 
SgyjU,  VoU.  Ill  and  If.  Bee  AfghaniitsD  ; 
iutUaa,  Greeks  of  Aaia,  Iran,  Kob,  Kabul,  Id^ 
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BADAKSHIK.  - 
toriptioiu,  Seminmii ;  Uiodn;  KaUymr,  Zo- 

BACTBIAKCAHEL.    CamelmBRctmniu. 

BAGTKUS,  or  Debsi  river,  tbe  chief  rirer  of 
Ballcb,  rUra  out  of  the  Hiadu  Cuib :  dmt  the 
citjT,  it  Aividas  into  hundreds  of  canals  making 
the  (ace  of  the  country  ons  blooniDir  Harden  of 
richest  froita. — Bttnttn,  Qod.  m  Hut.  Fot.  1, 
p.  277. 

BAD.  Pess.Hini>.  bad,  etil,  loas,  remiiaioD. 

B.\D.  PiKB.  Hind.  lie  wind,  aooording  to 
Asiatic!  a  common  cause  of  disease.  It  osually 
meana  rheumatism. — Fottmgtr'i  Trateli  Seloo- 
ckittau  and  SiiiJe,  p.  94. 

BADABANALA.  Sahbc.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  tbe  South  Pole, 

BADAKSHAN  ia  a  moantainoua  region,  in- 
cludiQK  the  upper  part  of  the  Tslley  of  Lfae  Oxus. 
The  [upitsl  it  Faizabad.  It  liea  between  Ut. 
36°  and  38°  N.  and  long.  69"  and  73"  G,  ia 
on  tbo  western  declivity  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  in 
the  vallevi  of  some  of  the  head  atreams  of  the 
Oxua,  of  nhicb  tbe  Badaksban  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Itsinbabitantaaraof  theTejik  raoe,  shiah 
Ifahomedans,  and  speak  Persian;  tha  Tajik 
noe  hwe  are  purer  Iraniane  than  other  Tajiks, 
The  Tajik  possessed  the  ooantr;  before  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turks  and  Uibegi.  They  are  a 
wild  raoe,  living  in  the  little  moiintaiti  glens,  iti 
Tillages,  BurrouDded  by  gardens.  In  the  remote 
toountaioa  of  Badaksban  are  the  richest 
4noirn  mines  of  rubies  end  lapis  lazuli.  Marco 
Polo  mentiooB  tbal  the  chief  of  Badaksban  loid 
claim  to  a  Oreoian  oriitio  ;  Baber  oonoborataa 
tbe  story,  aod  BIpbinatone  uys  that  the  chief 
of  Darwsi,  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Oxus,  naa  a 
Kacedonian.  Bnrnes  also  believed  ia  the  de- 
Boent  of  many  of  the  ebiefs  of  BadtkshsD  from 
tbe  Greeks  of  Baetrii.  Badaksban,  is  a  de- 
pendeney  of  Balkb,  aod  lying  to  the  east  of 
that  eity,  on  the  north  of  Badskhahan,  are  the 
fcill  «tRtes  of  Wakkan.  Shughnan,  Darwaz, 
Kulab  and  Hiisar,  bU  of  whose  peoples  olaim 
a  descent  from  Aleianiter.  To  the  caataard  of 
Badaksban  lies  the  plain  of  Pamir,  inhabited 
by  the  KirKbis,  and  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs  are 
on  tbe  smitb,  occupying  a  gteat  part  of  tbe 
TBOga  of  the  Hindoo  Gush  and  a  portion  of 
Betnt  Tagh..  Mareo  Polo  reeided  iu  Badaksban 
for  tbe  sake  of  his  keslth,  and  he  described 
Wakkaa,  Pamir,  Bolor  and  Kashmir.  Badakhsb- 
aan  rabies  were  formerly  of  high  repute.  Tbe 
twtjaDiae  of  Badakhahan  and  Khokand  ia  of  a 
greeo  cqion  and  is  very  inferior  to  the  blue 
turijaoifle  of  Neehapnr  in  Persia.  In  its  ruby 
niuaa,  >b«  gesa  ia  said  to  be  fonnd  iu  lime- 
flllmae,  along  with  great  masaes  of  lapia  lazuli. 
JltB  riraleta,  iMiaBtia  soanea  and  glena,  its 
Iraita,  flonws  and.  nightinBalea  are  spoken  of 
in  saptuTB  by-  tbe  peofrio  (rf  t\m  aeigbb«ui4iood. 
Xbe  Tajik*  Qf  Badakubao  are  aot  ao  baadBome 

«s  Ike  ami  tf  Clwbu :  tint  dMM  i>  litB  tk«t 


BADAEDIATH: 

of  the  Uebegs.  Zubaok  ta  siimtmdad  by  ntf 
hi^h  billB,  and  has  four  (catas. — Mmrilum's 
Eptbattf,  p.  163.  Mohtu  lal't  TrmtU,  p.  SbO: 
See  Afghan.  Cuth.  Tibet. 

BAUADA.  SiKSBaLZU-  Wednesday.  It  is 
Smm  Buda. 

BADADUU.  TA.1C.  Eijthrina  avUobota. 
Boxb, 

BADAQALS-TAVBBU.  Ktsii.  Biahmans, 
followers  of  Vishnn,  in  Hyson, 

BADAGE,  a  tribo  of  slaves  io  Kan. 

BADAKTAPA.     SeeSemaag. 

BADAH.  PiRB.  HiNB.  Is  a  tam  wbkdi. 
with  affixes  and  suffixes,  ia  applied  to  aevcnil 
kernel  fruits,  Badsm,  ia  tbe  almond  i 
Badam-i-Talkb  is  tbe  bitter  almond  :  Hijli 
Badam  ia  the  Tarminalia  oatappa  :  Ksghan 
(or  paper)  Badam  ia  a  thin  shelled  almond  i 
Badam -i-ahirin,  it  tbe  Amygdaluq  oomnunia  or 
dulcis  ;  and  Badam  talkb  i  pahari,  ia  thm 
Pmnua  Anaeoiaona, 

BADAHI,  a  hill  fort  in  L  }&"  5&'  ». 
and  L.  W  ^%'  B.;  in  the  S.  Mahratta  C0UBU7 
U  S.  8.  G.  of  KaladKbi.  Tbe  foot  of  lh« 
fort  ia  1,616  feet  above  the  tea.  Badami  ia  98 
mika  N.  B.  from  Dharwv-  H  ia  a  hill  fbrtof 
great  at reog:tfa,  Atths  oloeeofthe  ISthoeatnry, 
It  waa  the  sceae  of  a  great  diaaster  to  a  Hydei- 
abad  army,  which  waa  awept  away  by  s  peatl> 
lenoe,  it  waa  taken  by  tbe  British  in  1818  vkI 
again  in  1841. 

BADiM-I-HlNDI.  Doe.  Hihs.  Tar- 
minalia  catapa, 

BADAX-LSHIRIN.  Amygdalua  Dommiiiii% 
A,  duleis.     The  almond. 

BADAU,  JANQLI.  Himd-  Stei«idw 
fcetida. 


BADAU'KANDI.  Hikd.  A  aweetmeM  im. 
bedding  almonds. 
BADAU  TALKH  PAHARI.  Hikd.  Prniyi* 

ArmeniR.ce. 

BADAM-KA-TEL.  Hind.  Alaumd  00  ; 
Oil  of  Amyiidalia  commania. 

BADANO,  a  Malay  Uercuiea,  aWallaea  m 
Tell  who  defended  Singapore  against  invaden. 

BADANIKA.  Tel,  Loomtbus  longiflonu^  ft, 

BADAON',  a  town  of  Bobilcund. 

BABAPU,  BADISAPU  CHBTTU.  Titt, 
Hrythrina  Indica,— Zosi. 

BADABINATH,  ia  in  Garhwsl,  sitnated  fa 
the  Hana  pats,  within  tbe  Uamalayaa.  It  ia  it 
30°  46'  N.  L. ;  79"  32'  E.  L.  on  tbe  rigl*: 
bank  of  the  Biahen  Oanga.  The  entranos  tm' 
Lhefaindu  temple  is  10,134  feet  above  th«a«%. 
aooording  to  Robert  SohI*gentweit  but  aLti«ife  1 
ing  to  the  Bengal  Ai.  Soc.  Joumal,..10,S9ik 
feet.  Near  it,  the  nppoi  limits  of  tbe  *'  .^imtifc 
and  Kitlii,"  fir-trees  ia...9,S7S  feet,  the  app«- 
kmita  of  the  "  fiilka  and  Deodir,"  fir-tr«e«^ 
9S4S  feat  ;  utd  the  npper  limit  of  wafanAl 
(Akrot).«8S18  feet.    lamedialaty  baluv   Ok 

S8S  "- 


a  iMUBitiOB  of  TWiaa  and  one  of  tb«  mott 
waed  in  hisda  rajthologr.  The  tenplo  h 
bailt  CM  tlM  bank  of-  the  BUhen  Gangs  im- 
■ediaielf  over  the  >ite  of  a  hot  epriog,  the  ei- 
atnoo  of  wkiek  mi  donbt  led  to  the  orig:inBl 
eeleetion  of  thi)  remote  apot.  The  Bawal,  or 
Auf  priest,  ia  invariably  a  Nambori  brabmana 
bom  MMbai :  no  other  daaa  of  bnhman 
baii«  allowed  to  touoh  the  idol.  Mmj  tern- 
flea  eractod  in  tha  lame  aito  heve  been  over- 
wWvod  and  deatro^Ml  b;  the  aValsnohea  whicli 
oeenr  tbere.  Ita  revennea  are  dMived  ftom  tbe 
Bgariaga  of  ita  votatiei  end  tbe  rente  of  •taign- 
ad  taade. — Pntfltuor  IFjImm.— See  Badarinatb, 
Sri  BlHprBday*,  Konavar. 

BADARINATH  PBAIC  (B  i)L.  30"  48' 
4"  N.;  L.  7&°  16"  6'  in  GirhwA,  S.  E.  of 
Badriaatb,  a  w^  known  hindu  temple  on  tbe 
ligU  bank  of  tba  ViabnuglMga.  It  ia  93,8«9 
iwt  abova  the  tea. 

BADABWAB.  A  town  intbeN.  W.  UimaUya 
aWafcring  three  to  four  hundred  hootea,  all, 
lavawiT,  naall  end  without  anj  indioaiioa  of 
wadik.~J>r.  Tlummt'i  TVme^  in  Wt4itn 
Biaaabfw  mmd  T4M,  jt.  8S9. 

BaDAWKT.  Pkbb.  Hedyaamm  elfaaji- 

BADAWi.  AiAB.  A  Berionin  Arab. 

BADAWCTBD.  Hihd.  Fajionia  entioa. 

BADDHA  Hind,  of  Fenji  Salii,  ip. 

BADDI  KANDES.  Hikd.  Saggar  of  tbe 
Sali  Ranti^,  Ebretia  leperaa. 
-  BADBK,  in  Jan,  a  fermented  liqnor,  pre- 
Mnl  ^  baiKng  and  atewing  rioa,  with  a  fer- 
**  '  »  eonaiating  of  oniona,  blaek 
After  freqaent  itirring 
rolled  into  balla,  which  are  ]Hled 
«p  ia  a  raael,  and  ihe  badek  drips  to  tbe  bot- 
UM'— Av.    V^.  Kixg.  B16, 

BADQACHI.  Tam.  A  low  casta  in  Travaa. 
oaaeb^  amrior  toparieha.— Vibon'f  OloiMtry. 
BADGIE,  tbe  Hebrew  Taefaash.  Thu  name 
ia  givei  to  tlw  Melee  eollaris,  llelea  albo-gula- 
ria^  ^H.  It  ia  the  Indian  Badger,  awl  ia 
•aUed  tbe  Bhalloo  Soor  or  Bear- Pig.  See 
Ml  I  ■111'    ;  Halea. 

BADHAIL,  a  bold  predator;  race  ocoupjing 
B^  m  KaUjawar  ;  like  the  Wagher  raoe  of 
Dwaoca^  who  with  the  Badhaila  of  Anmra 
wen  ao  kng  the  terror  of  the  weatam  leas, 
A^  Hro  a  spnTiona  branch  of  the  Jhar^a 
tmS^  o€  Bhooj,  one  of  whom  called  Abra, 
«itt  tbe  eoirnomen  of  Mucb'bwst  or  whiakered, 
•MO  fnm  Coteh  in  the  time  of  Binna  Sowa, 
llto  wfciwu  familj  he  married.  His  son  had  off< 
MbiB  hyn  woman  of  impure  caste,  and  aa- 
•MiM  Iw  nme  of  Waghair,  with  the  distinc- 
•wtAaa  of  Hanik  or  gem.  1£b1ti  Manik  the 
ttltdUriUii  of  this  race,  with  all  hla  motlej 
OMHf  of  Wafthairs,  Badbwls  and  Araba  waa 
iMi  ki  4a  atom  ot  in  the  ntreat  after  a 
it^mmmmn.  Sm  Kattjawn,  The  Bad- 
Iwil  iM^  4ns  "iA  tha  Waghera  of  SwarieaJ 
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were  long  the  teitor  of  the  neighbouring  seta 
It  ia  probablj  the  Aruara  of  the  mapa,  in 
Long,  ee"  U'  E.,  and  Let.  SS"  IV  N. 

According  to  Gol.  Tod,  Uja,  the  third  son 
of  Seoji,  a  Rbatore  Bajput  of  Canouj,  iained 
from  the  sand-bills  on  tbe  Looni,  carryio);  hia 
forays  lo  the  SaRraihtra  peninsiila,  wh«re  he 
decapitated  Beeknmsi  the  Chamara  ehleftaia 
of  Okamnndala  and  established  bimseir.  From 
this  act  his  branch  became  known  as  the  Badhail. 

BADHAQ,  a  robber  tribe  of  Oadb  aod  its 
borders. 

BADHOO,  a  hindu  raval  oeremoniBl :  waving 
a  brass  veasel,  fiUcl  with  pearls,  ronad  the 
sovereign's  head. — Tod"*   RaJ(utia»,    Vol.    II. 

p.n. 

BADT.  Hind.  The  fortnight  from  full  to  new 
moon,  the  darkening  helf  of  tbe  moon. 

BADIAN.  Hind.  BADIAN-I-KHATAI. 
Piaa.  Illicium  nnisatum  :  Btar>Ani*e. 

BADIKI.  Tel.  Sapium  cordifolium^A. 
Ul     6B3. 

BADISE  CHETTU.  Tkl.  Erjthrina  indica. 
Lam. 

BADJUL4UT.    See    B^u;    New    Guinea. 

BADLA,  ALSO  BAULl.    Hind.    Sabatltule. 

BAD-UAASH,  Paas.  An  evil  liver,  a  person 
■■ring  by  defrauding  otfaara.  It  is  from  Bad, 
Pers.  bait,  and  Maaih,  foort.  Bad-nam,  disgrace. 

BADOCHI,  a  nd  earth  of  Onrgaon,  used 
in  dyeing. 

BAD  PAI.  Piia.  A  swift  horse  (wind-footed) 
of  Tnrkonsn  breed,  maoh  prised  b;  the 
Persians  aad  always  found  in  the  stud  of  a  person 
of  rank. 

BADB.  Ab.  Hind.  Psns.  Full  moon. 

BA.DRANJBOYA.  Hind.  Nepels  rvdcralii. 

BADKARA.  Hind.  QoMUlia  Asiatics.  See 
Samp,  and  Pashtu,  alao,  Taxaa  baeeaU.  The 
oommon  yew. 

BAOKASIB,  a  fsmad  tanpla  of  tha  Jains. 

BaDBUJ-I-ABLAZ.  Arab.  BaseHa  alba  : 
Ooimnm  album. 

BAD8HAH,  Hind.  Pers.  a  King. 

BADSHAHi   BAI.    Uimd.    Sia^ta  biaa* 

»,  also  B.  ragoaa. 

Badkn  Badbhih. 

Badbhahi  Rai. 

BADUL,  a  young  chief  of  Cheetore,  It  is  in 
Cheetors  an  oath  to  swear  "  by  the  sin  of 
the  sack  of  Cheetore."  Of  these  mAa  ware ' 
three  and  a  halt.  In  the  '  half^'  tbe  dty  was  sot 
stormed,  bnt  tbe  beet  and  branst  were  ent 
off  (snU).  It  ia  deaoribad  with  Rreat  anima' 
tion  in  the  Khowum  Sma,  Badnl  iraa  but 
a  stripling  of  twelve,  but  the  Bnjpoot  eip«eta 
wonders  from  thia  early  ago.  He  escaped, 
tboujih  wounded,  and  a  dialogue  aasaea  balweeu 
him  and  his  uncle's  wife,  who  desires  him  to 
relate  how  ber  told  oosdneted  himaelf  era  she 
jiAiahfan.  Tbe  atr^iUng  lepUaa :  "He  was  the 
raapez  of  the  haneat  of  battVj  -I  fclUnwd  his 
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■lepi  Bi  tiie  liuubla  gluoei  of  his  sworJ.  On 
the  gory  bed  of  honour  he  spread  a  ovpet  of 
the  slaiD  j  a  bnrbuiBii  prince  tdi  pillo*,  he  laid 
him  down,  and  sleep*  surroumled  by  the  foe." 
Again,  she  said  :  tell  me,  Badul,  hi>w  did  my 
love  (fWMr)  b^hsTe  V  "  Oh  !  mother,  how 
further  describe  his  deeds,  when  he  left  uo  foe 
to  dread  or  admire  him  ?"  She  smiled  fareweU 
lo  the  boy,  and  adding;,  m;  lard  will  chide  my 
delay, "  tpruajt  into  the  &Atat.-~Tod'iRajailian, 
Tel.  I.  p.  284.  , 

B.\DULLA,  a  town  iu  Ceylon,  near  it  are 
bpt  spriafia.  A  race  of  people,  ealled  Pan-yas, 
or  strangers  are  there  met  witb;  believed  to  harB 
been  descendaota  of  Portuguese  eaptires  marie 
slavea  after  the  Te-<»nquest.  Badnlla  is  iti  L. 
6"  69' N.  and  L.  81"  U'E.  38  miles  W.  from 
Nurelia  (Kewera  £lia)  and  is  2,4S0  feet  above 
the  sea.  Tbe  highest  point  oftberoad  between 
Taldenia  and  Badulla  is  2,345  feet. 

BADWAIL,  See  Badhail. 

BADYAN.  Hind.  Fceniculum  Tulgare 
comfits,  sugared  seeds  of  the  "  sonf-" 

BADYAN  iCUATAI,  Hind,  llticium  ani- 
Mtum. 

BADTPOUB,  t  town  in  Long.  85°  87'  E. 
and  L.  26°  3  S. 

BAEL  TREE  :  it  is  thoughl  that  there  is 
but  oue  Bpeeii-s  growing  in  India,  the  ^gle 
marmelos,  which  ia  modified  and  improved 
by  cuitivatbn  ;  specimens  of  the  plant  in  fruit 
and  flower  wore  procured  from  several  districts, 
and  compared,  but  the  only  prrceplible  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  spines  on  the  brsnches  as 
the  trees  improve. 

BAELANQ,  an  islet  neai  Singapore. 

B.\£rAN.  An.  In  Arabia,  the  only  serpent 
that  is  truly  formidable  ia  that  called  Beaton,  a 
small  slender  creatore,  spotted  black  sud 
white  ;  its  bite  is  death,  and  the  dead  body  is 
swollen  by  the  poison  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.— iVieftMAr'j  TraveU,  Vol.  ll.p.  833. 

B  JITYLIA,  stones  held  aaered  by  the  Jews, 
probably  Jlreolitea.  They  were  without  any  re- 
BcmblHtioe  to  the   human   figure.'    See  fiait-ol. 

BAFT,  PxBB.  Loom  work,  Calico. 

BA?TAS.  Anglo  Hind.  Cotton  Uanu&otur- 
ed  articlea. 

BAQ.  HiKDi  a  tiger,  many  towns  are  named 
bom  this. 

BAO-ACHKRA  Dux.  Ksonia  grendis. 

BAQADHA,  Jarasanda,  tbe  king  of  Baga- 
dfaa,  oppoaed  Semifamis,  B.  C.  1230,  defeated 
and  diore  her  back  to  the  Indus  with  immense 
loss.     See  Semffsmli. 

BAGALA.  Saas.    CuearbiU,  sp  t 

BAOA-LUTA.  HntDi.  iCoMulus  aewBiaatna, 
RC. 

BAQ&NAflLLY  tiao  BANGANAPIL- 
LT,  ■  townin  Sontbetti  India  ia  Long.  1%%  19' 
X.udl«t.ia*.  20'  X.    IfmlhM  diamond* 
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found.  It  is  the  obie[  twra  (rf  a  mi 
prinoipalitr  of  Syuds. 

BAQAU.     Hind.     A  kind  of  grasa,  Sri 

p  ho  ram  cannabinnm. 
BAGA  SOLBE,  a  town  in  Loi^.   U«  S 

E.  and  Lnt.  W  Sb'  N. 

BAOAWA.  San>C.  BHAGAWAT.  8aM 
The  most  meritorious,  a  name  of  Budha.— 4 
4tr'»  SMttm  Monaokuvi.  \ 

BAG-BHABENDA.  Bbms.  Hud.  at 
Fbbh.,  also  Pahari  arand.  HiMS.  Jalrep) 
curcaB.'—i.iMn.  ■  .  i 

BAOELA,  tbe  name  of  a  Bqpot  Choahrt 
race,  deoeudeil  from  Komarphal  (died  A.. I 
1166)  sovervifcn  of  Guanat.  The  prinoas  f 
Bagfaelound  are  of  this  race:  ia  Qutsfl 
tliere  are  many  petty  cliieflains  of  tliis  trtH 
as  Lunflwsrra,  MHsdrie  ;i(ahera  i  Godra ;  M 
boye,  &c.,  &c.  Another  acoonnt  of  thefiaieH| 
is  thut  tliey  are  a  lUjput  race,  desceodantsti 
Sill  Bee.  They  gave  their  nama  to  BagbdsM 
an  entire  division  of  Hindnstan.  ihcyab 
occupy  PeelBpDoT  and  Tberaudin  in  ObmI 
See  Baghel  ;  Chouhoue  ;  Komarphil.  <■ 

BAGELBN.  A  district  in  iafa,  see  ft 
ranff  BoUont;. 

BAUEHEE.     A  nuddy  or   river  of  1 
The  Bageree  river  runs  near  Kachrode  in  || 
Indore  territory. 

6AG£SUR.  a  lownin.Loog.  79"  44'  B 
Lai.  aS"  50'  N. 

fiAQB:iWARA  MATA,  a  goddenc^ 
helcund,  to  whose  sbrino  Komarphal  of  Oim(| 
(A.  D.  Ilfi6)  seat  his  son.     See  Eomsrph^i 

BAQGA  PArri.  Tkl.  Linnopbils  rsenasii 
— Benth.     Cyrilla  aquatic*,  A.  iii.  lis.        * 

BAGGALAH,  oa  BUDGEBOW.  TW 
vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Gmerat,  and  A 
Malabar  coast  to  the  KUlpb  of  Persia,  the  <Mi 
of  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  lam 
vessels,  and  manned  with  Indian  tisoift 
called  Lascars.     See  Boat. 

BAQH,  a  town  in  Kaeh  Gandsvs.  '' 

BAGH.  Pans.  Hind.  A  garden.  Likeflj 
Dutch  and  Chinese  of  the  present  d>y,  < 
Persians  delight  in  naming  their  aardens  r 
gardsn-housea  witb  fancy  names,  ss  Parkh-b^ 
garden  of  delight ;  Lal'Bagh,  rnby  gardet. 

BAGHAET,  HxNl>.  Garden  lands. 

BAGHVAN,  Hind.    A  gardener. 

BAGHICHA,  HiXD.  BmaU  garden. 

BAGHA  ?  Fiona  Indica,  , 

BAGH-AKKA  Beno.  Prickly  FiW 
Pisonia  viltosa. 

BAGHANDEN.  also  BAGHI,  Palsaq"! 
Bearers  in  Tinnevelly.  >i 

BAGH-ANKRA.  BtNB.  Alangium  itttf^ 
talum.  "* 

BAGHANWALLA,  a  town  ia  lbs  8* 
Range,  has  the  principal  seam  of  ttrtiuy  *>* 
Sc«  Coal. 
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BAOHBAH  Oft  BA.OWAN.  Hind.  K  gir 
iofBT  or  vmdor  of  TefteUblea. 
BAOH-BHBBEND&.  Bims.  Jatiopbft  aui- 

BASHDAD.    In  L.  BS«  19'  60"   N.,  L. 

it*  IS'  4S  U.  h  the  capital  of  the  Turkiab 
pronnee  of  Bagdad  aud  bu  a  population  of 
U,000.  It  U  bvilt  on  both  tidea  of  tha  Shat-ul 
Anb,  th*  oonMBiion  baio^  eatabliahad  by  « 
teUgB  of  boata.  Baghdad  waa  built  in  A.  D.  763 
bf  tbe  caliph  Al-Uaiuar,  out  of  iba  nmainiDg 
niaa  of  Cteaiphon.  It  floarialied  ander  the 
eabphs  oBtil  aackod  in  A.  D.  1269  b;  Hook- 
gon,  tbe  fnrandion  of  Changiz  Kban.  It  hai 
bMB  held  by  the  Turk*  sinn  1688.  ThU  dty 
ia  the  daaaie  acene  of  tlio  Thouund  and  Ooa 
Nights.  It  ia  nne<]oal)j  diTided  b«  the  river, 
tao-lhtnia  being  oa  tha  left  baQK,  and  the 
nsaiiidar  on  the  right  or  Heaopotamta  aide ; 
Oa  tavn  is  tbriified  by  a  high  brick  parapet 
wall,  fankad  at  intorrala  with  baationcd  tower*, 
Mid  aorroanded  by  a  ditoh  ;  the  citade],  which 
M  a  mpertable  work,  it  aituated  at  the 
Mcth-westem  extremity.  The  bazaar  built  by 
Dsood  Fssha,  i*  one  of  the  fineat  in  the  East, 
■Ml  ia  well  stocked  with  home  and  foreign 
aMiifaiiiiirni  Soma  of  the  moatjuea  are  alto 
atiikisg,  but  the  reat  of  the  bnitdinxa  ahow,  aa 
Bml  on  tbe  exterior,  either  dead  walla  or  ruina  ; 
M  when  viewed  bom  a  diatance,  and  eapecially 
tnta  the  riTer,  the  loxnriant  date  grovea  and 
liek  gT«*»w,  contraated  with  green  dooMB  and 
giiurfil  minareta.  prwaot  s  rich  and  attradite 
apiwiiamii  Frerioualy  to  the  plague,  whioh 
n— (^iw'  iu  raTagea  in  ISSO,  there  were 
I10.HOiBhabitania. 

Baghdad  is  freifucntly  ealled  Babylon  by  the 
nrij  tfaTellBra.  and  area  by  tbe  Arab  Reogrn- 
phan.  The  Church  of  Borne  ttill  giTei  the 
title  ol  "  Biahop  of  Babylon"  to  the  ptvlate 
who  ia  plaaed  over  the  Boman  Gatholie  Chris- 
tins  ie  tha  psahshe  of  Baghdad. 

The  ChaUft  or  vieegerenta  who  ancceeded 
Ifai'rrsTr^.  mled  tometimea  in  Baghdad  and 
aiMTlJTwr'  in  other  parts  of  their  conquer- 
ed ihwiei The  raoe  of  Ommiah,  10  in  all, 

jolsd  from  Damaseoa,  from  A.  D.  B61-S 
to  744-5.  The  Ahbaaai,  reigned  at  Baghdad 
frwsa  A.  D.  749-BO  to  1268-9  when  Baghdad 
wan  besifgeH  snd  taken  by  All  Khan,  (Uu- 
l^n)  gnndaon  of  Changis  Khan. 

The  honaes  are  all  provided  with  a  Sard-ab 
ot  ander  groasd  room,  and  aome  have  the 
Araesh  or  open  room  on  tbe  roof. 

The  If  oatanxerin  mosque  is  of  tbe  age  of 
the  Calipha.  Tha  Tckieh  ia  s  monaslery  of 
issvishii  of  tha  order  of  the  Bektathi,  whioh 
alaada  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Tigris,  on  the  west 
aideaf  tbe  town,  and  ia  a  good  apodmen  of 
satir  and  pars    m^omedsn    srohitcctue. — 

la  •tU  Ml    ceaUry,    Hiadn    Fhyiiciana 
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watt  to  Baghdad,  and  praotised  at  the 
hotpitala.  Two  of  them  named  Manka  and 
Saleb,  ware  tits  phytioiini  of  Hamn  ur-Baihid. 
Nina  miles  firom  Baghdad  ii  Ihe  small  Akarkouf, 
the  ground  around  the  ruined  pile  ealled  by  the 
Arabs  Tall  Namrud,  and  by  Uie  Tnrka  Namrud 
I'spasei.  Both  these  lermi  mean  tha  hill,  not 
the  tower,  of  Nimrod  aod  the  term  Akarkouf 
or  Agargouf  given  by  the  Araba,  ia  intended  to 
aignify  the  ground  only,  around  it.  It  ia  about 
9  miles  from  Baghdad. — {LayaixCa  Ninuweh, 
Vol.  II.  p.  lis.) 

Baghdad,  the  capital  of  a  Turkiab  Pa< 
ahalik  which  extenda  in  a  north  weat  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sbal-nl-Arab,  to  the 
rocki  of  Merdin,  the  Baghdad  frontier  towards 
Constantinople.  In  an  east  and  west  line,  it 
itretches  from  the  confines  of  Persia  lo  th* 
banka  of  the  Khabour,  wbicli  leparatet  it  from 
tha  paabalick  of  Orfa ;  (tfaeOarhoeoe  of  the 
Bomana,  and  that  part  of  Meaopotamis  whioh 
contained  the  Harran  of  Abraham,  and  the 
fanoua  Edeisa  of  tbe  cruaiiles.)  The  general 
bonndariee  of  tlie  pashalick  of  Baghdad,  may' 
be  called  tbe  £apbretes  and  Arebisn  desert  of - 
Nedjid  to  the  weat  and  south  ;  Knziitan 
and  the  stretch  of  Zagros  (o  the  eait ;  the 
paahsliok  of  Diarbekir  or  Hollow  Meaopotsmi, 
to  the  Dorth-weet  t  and  Armenia,  with  the 
Kurdish  territory  of  Julamerick  to  the  north. 
The  whole,  forming  a  kind  of  irregular 
oral  comprehending  ancient  Babylonia,  and 
■11  Aaayris  Proper.  That  portion  of  the 
pashalik  which  tiet  north-cait  of  the  Tigrit, 
which  oompriaed  tbe  chief  part  ofAatyria,  is 
now  called  Lower  Kurdistaa  ;  a  name  not  veiy 
disaimilar,  as  Maj^r  Rennel  obaerve*,  to  the 
old  Soripture  appellation  for  Aiayria,  f<'und  in 
the  Seoond  Book  of  Kings  and  ia  the  Prophet 
Amot,  both  of  which,  prolnbly,  refer  to  tbe 
oountry  eait  of  Nineveh  aa  the  land  of  Kir. 
The  reat  of  the  pashaliok  liea  between  the  widely 
BWeeping  eurrentt  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phratea,  commands  the  no  leas  renowned  boun- 
daries of  Babylonia,  including  Cbaldea,  its  most 
eaatern  quarter.  Thia  insular  oountry  waa  alio 
designated  by  the  anoients,  by  tbe  name  of 
Mesopotamia,  ao  denoting  its  situation  between 
two  Hvera,  and  modem  times  have  changed  its 
appellation  again  ;  the  Arabians  calling  it  Al 
Jcsera,  and  the  Peniana  inclnding  it  within  the 
line  of  Irak-i-Arabi. 

Daring  the  early  trade  in  tbe  Fereian  gnlf, 
direct  intdreonrse  waa  for  many  years  main- 
tained with  tbe  Qovernora  or  Pashai  of  Turkish 
Arabia  without  much  oonaideration  of  their  re- 
lation to  Conatantinople.  In  the  year  1639 
there  aeema  to  have  been  an  English  faetory  at 
£KUora  aubonlioate  to  the  factonr  at  Gom- 
broon and  protected  by  finfiana.  But  the  Brat 
firman  on  record  ii  nae  granted  in  1709 
(No.  XL)  by   the  Pasha.     In    176G    it  waa 
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pnpoMci  permanmUf  to .  appoint  ^as  Agent 
4t  Baghdad,  but  the  proposal  vna  duvppK>v«d 
tjy  tha  Coiut  of  DireoLon.  In  ISSS  the 
political  A|[Uit  m  Tuikish  Arabia,  who  had 
kitheito  been  unilei  the  Bombay  GoTerDment 
wu  put  dir«edy  under  the  control  of  the  Sn- 
preme  GoTeinmeat.  la  1841  ooniulBr.  power* 
were  conferred  on  the  Ageat  by  Uei  M^esty'a 
GoTsmment. 

Treatiet,  En^agementi  and  SuniMdt,  Vol. 
VII.  p.  17S.  ForUr't  Travel*.  Vol.  II.  p. 
g46,SSl.  Jtigiian't  Tratelt.  p.  90, 103.  Rick't 
Kurdistan.  Colonel  Cittitey't  XxpecMion.  Laj/- 
ard'i  Nvteath.  Thomit  Frmtep.  Ski  Kasr, 
Kirkook,  Khalir«h,  Kfaalif  Kufa,  Moad,  Kam- 
nid.     Rnwliuioa,  Tignv. 

BAGHDAD!  TAUAKHU,  Hjms.  A  rariety 
of  tobacaa   from   Baghdad. 

BAGHEL  according  to  Wilion,  in  hia 
OloBiary  of  Indian  XerniB,  are  a  braaeh  of  the 
Siiodbiya  Btgpats  of  Guzerat,  who  migrated 
eoatwaids.  Sub-diviaiona  of  the  tribe,  under 
different  denominationa  are  widely  apread 
tbrougb  Baadclcund,  Allahabad,  Beoarea,  Go- 
piir,    Cawnpore     and    Parakhabad. 

,  According  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  in  hia  Sap- 
plemeotal  Uloatary,  Baghel.  Hind.  Lit 
tigers'  whelps,  are  a  branoh  of  the  Solunki  tribe 
of  Kajputs,  who  giro  their  name  to  Baghel- 
cund,  alao  called  Bewa.  It  lies  to  the 
south  of  Allahabad.  They  were  formerly 
rulers  of  Guserat  and  aome  Solunki  chief- 
taina  are  still  there.  Bijah  Bum  Baghel  pro< 
tected  the  wife  of  Hamayun,  Akbar's  mother, 
and  Akbar  (caTe  the  tribe  much  influenee.  Thera 
are  Bagheli  in  a  Bnndleound,  Fuirukabad,  Alla- 
habad. The  Baghel  chief  of  Bewa  is  a  Baghel. 
He  is  the  descendant  of  the  famous  Sid  Bti  Jyi 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  Anhalwar  Pattan  from  A.  D. 
1094  to  i  143-  Hia  whole  court  wai  viaiCcd  by 
the  Kubian  geographer  Bdrisi.  Bdrisi  statae 
that  J«i  Sinxh  was  then  a  buddhiat. — EUiol. 
_  BAGHELCUND,  a  territory  in  Central  In- 
dia, whose  priocea  &re  of  the  Bagbal  or  Bighela 
race.  This  terrilory  ia  also  known  aa  Bewa. 

BAOHL  Ar.  Hikb.  Pita,  rebellioua. 

BA6HLAH.  AUB.  A  ahqi  of  the 
eastern  seas,  of  tba  Indian  Ocean  and  Bay  of 
Bengal,  from  60  to  300  tons  borthea.  The 
muDC  ii  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  ia  the 
feminine  of  Baghl,  a  mule,  but  is  varioualy 
written  by  Buropeans,  aa  fiagla,  Bagg&low. 
Wellated  aappoanl  it  to  bo  from  the  bindi- 
baEnla,  the  crane.  Burlon'i  Pxlgrimagt,  i,  3tiS. 
WelUtedt  TreoKU,  I,,  p.  16.  See  Boat. 
:  BAGH-LU'fA,  Bknq.  Uoouseed.  Cooculua 
apuminatua. 

BAGH-NULA.  Bbkq.  Spidar-WorL  Cynotia 
a:cil1aria. 

BAGNU.     UlHD.     Populoa  ciliaU. 
.  BAGH-NUKE05HIM.   Bsno..  Lablab  fal- 
c^lum,  minvi. 


BAOUI. 

BAGHBAU  neo  ChatSkat  abo«t  SO  Ida 
north  of  Kabul  ia  soppoaedby  Ifr.  Priaaeptaba 
Alexandria  apud  Caucaaam,  in  which  Aleun- 
der'a  army  pataed  the  winter  of  SSO— S9  B.  G. 
Greco-Bactrian  ooina  ha?e  b«eit  foud  htm  in 
great  pro  fusion, 

BAGHUNA.    HI^D.  Bhu«  cotinnt. 

BAG  HWAK,  a  territory  in  Balneliiatan,  hell 
by  the  Eltaiz-Zye,  a  branoh  of  the  Kambawi 
tribe,  related  to  the  Khan  of  Kelat  Bee  Kaa- 
birari ;  Kelat. 

BAGL  CA.N.  Sweet  flag. 

BAGIBEIXT,  a  hver  nui  Flaaay  in  Eiit 
nagurh. 

BAGIiA  OB  BAGULA.  SaKs.  Tlu  g>- 
nua  Ardea. 

BAGLA.     3ee  Baghlah.     Boat. 

BAOLAN,  on  the  ereat  of  the  waatarD  Rkati, 
■nppoaed  to  ba  the  original  naideoce  of  tl» 
Uahrattaa,  who  there,  as  a  monolain  nee,  enbi- 
vated  the  fertile  vaUe<ia  or   Hawals.   Sea  India. 

BAGLAST.    Dan.     Ballaat. 

BAGLUNG  Chaur,  a  town  ia  L.  SS"  U' 
£.  and  L.  SB"  21'  N. 

BAGLIE,  a  ri*er  in  Sylhet, 

BAGHUTVEE,  a  river  near  Uulljt  t  thi 
Little  Bagmnttee  rnna  throvfh  MuiufTuiiGgir. 

BAGNA,  a  riTaf  near  B^mor  ia  the  Stk* 
thoo  district. 

BAG-NAK  Of  Weg-nak,  amongat  ikUak- 
rattsa,  a  weapon  worn  on  the  hand  in  ibe 
form  of  a  tiger'a  claws,  made  of  aiUMdaled 
bladee  set  on  a  bar  with  linga  throogh  which 
the  fingera  paas.  It  ia  atruck  as  if  teaiiog  with 
daws.  It  was  a  weapon  of  this  kind  with  wUik 
SivAJi  struck  Afeul  Khan.      See  Bowaoi. 

BAGON.    Phillip-    Baladiong. 

BAGOON,  Bbno.  Common  ^-piut. 
Solan  um  meloneena. 

BAQOOWAL,  a  town  in  Long.  7*«  3ff  K. 
andLat.  83*57'N. 

BAGORAH  a  town  in  Bungpoor  district. 

BAG  HAH,  a  town  in  Long,  i'it  8'  S.  tod 
Lat.  34«  28'  N. 

BAGKENDI.    Hind.    Jatropba  anreai. 

BAOaL  Hindi.  Aoeoiding  to  Wilson,  Bspi 
is  the  trsot  lying  between  the  B.  W.  bonkn 
of  Hariana  and  the  Sutlej,  occapied  by  the  Bain  . 
tiibe  who  ars  regarded  as  JaU.  Bagar  ii  il*  ; 
a  traot  on  the  S.  W.  of  Ualwa  ;  and  a  nU«  i 
race  called  Bagri  have  settled  in  the  eaUM  j 
parts  of  Ualwa,  Hisaaa  and  Bhaltiaaa.  S«  I 
H.  Elliot  aaya  they  were  originaUy  BajpoU.  M*  I 
dassedaaJats.  Some  Bagri  are  prafe**edrobta»  ; 


B.AGai,  low  caate  bind 

profeaaed  robbera  now  aettied  in  the  Mit  * 

MalwB.  . 

BAG-8IB  A .  HisD.GrylloamonatTOsus.LBca* 

BAGU.     Malay.    Waso.  Jameae  J  «•• 
mium  gnetum. — Craw/ur^t  J>i6^p.V^ 
BAGUI.    PmLippiMp,    Tyiiww 
290  ^'"     '^'^ 


UGUHI'ETtA.iaLcnK.  77°  ffO' E.  uid 

MHl^triMT  mm  Siogpoor  ia  Bandi. 
IIIDI,  >  IWP  tiMt   of  coontry  in  Ual- 

MbMh  in  Milled  B^^  Seoi&igri. 

MU^itiiie  in^ied  to  Sikh  taaetim; 
yklkmi  Skai  [king)  wen  treqasnUjp 
Mfljd  bjr  the  Sikh  hietomne  whm 
Ifrtiil'lbeir  fouDdei.  Thoj  even  etjie  Um 
JUSnnkur,  or  Nannk  the  OmnipreKot. 
-Jbh   Mteartgor't  SitUtry  of  t  ie  Siiha, 

UU,!  vitsr-eonrM  natuial  or  artificial. 
lahiBiliDa,  HiiiJ.  to  floir. 

UHIDUR.  Piia.  The  aersnth  title 
■■iCMlidiaa  mabomedaei  and  hiadiu,  and 
■■irpnfi  alonfc  with  other  titles,  as  Uotv 
.tttf-DmUh,  BahaduTi  Hadar-ul-Umro, 
mh;  air  Silir  JiiDg,  Bahadur. 
JBiWK  £HBYL,  in  ifghariitaa.  to  the 
ttMHtloorduk  Pasa-  Th ore,  also  at  Kbar- 
■  ad  Lutumur,  are  the  thre«  Trans-Indiu 
i]|Ik  See  Khjber.  Waiiii. 
'  llHlDim  SHAH,  Emperor  of  Dahli.  Hia 
m  HwtiBi,  he  was  soa  of  Anrungzebe, 
kfing  derealed  and  alsin  his  brother 
irar  A^re,  on  tho  demise  of 
beucended  the  thnine.  He  died  at 
k  1T18,  afred  72.  after  a  reiint  of  8 
adniaucceededby  hie  son  Ferokh-bir 
'~rtnd  to  death  the  dikh  gnrn  Banda,  a 
.  -rV'M'U',  tucoeaaor  of  Gum  Soiind. 
U4a,UIISfi,  a  BaTiRabU  branch  from  the 
^■■■■■iMkit  parta  fram  it  7{  mika  from 
^itaa^  tod  rana  81  milet  8.  K  to  the 
'^MnnJLSM  Baha  ;  KhnaJBlan. 

UUK.  PMktB.  Poimhia  Buphntica 
•flMpa^ar. 

UliN  BAKJABL,  land  aUowed  to  lie  fal- 
'■'UMkad. 

■ttUGI,  OK  BHAN6I,  in  peniasnlar  In- 
I  *^  ■  pMUl  tern  for  tke  heavier  book  aod 

!■  MfIU,ia  Long.  Sff"  32'  E.  and  Lat.  260 
[SJLTWehiaf  tMtQ  of  the  pronnoe  of  Bahai. 
MWU  OK  BKHJlB,  ods  of  the  ancient 
[■■••al  diriskma  of  India.  It  ia  imTetaed  by 
^^■gifi  and  BOW  embnoes  the  reveeue 
P**  of  Babw,  Bhaogelpoor,  Durrampoor, 
P^gku,  Shahibad,  Monjsbyr,  8aran,  Tirhool 
phlM,  an  iTM  of  G, 694  squan  milee  with  a 
fHtfw of a,500,O0O.  Itianowapartofthe 
PP{  hnUeoay,  extendiog  to  the  N.  W.  of 
P^  « tht  Borlhera  slope  of  the  Tindbja 
P^itiu,  b»B|  it»  border*  of  Bundslkbaad  or 
tm  isnh  and  Halwah  to  the  Qangatic 
rPklt  irioda*  the  districts  of  PateiraB  and 
MJij^ia  wall  u  the  lower  half  of  Uifr  talley 
••••i  sad  is  leparated  from  Orisaa  by  the 
J2!*''*«'i»dhj»«l»w-  TteEKmato 
?;7"T'»4»lofOria*fc  It  is  separated  from 
"*P«n»a{Btapl  by  the  H^mM  biUi- 
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ii  watered  bgt  the  Gaafcos,  th« 
Oundak  and  the  Sone  rivers  and  is  trsverscd  by 
tha  Rajmabsl  hills,  which  ran  in  a  north  eaaler- 
ly  diiaetion  towards  the  Oangea.  The  orignn 
of  the  name  is  nacertaio.  Hindus  assart  it  to  be 
from  Tihara,  a  mouaatery,  but  Professor  Wilaon 
aappoeet  it  to  ba  derived  from  the  Bbar  rase 
who  are  diatribnted  throagh  that  part  nt  the 
oonntry.  The  Kol  race  also  extend  into  Baharj 
■WiUon'i  GUmary.  See  Topee,  Vibara. 
BAHAKA,  Aiao  BALHARA,  an  aacient 
hinda  dynasty  that  mled  in  Qoxeral  and  Surat 
(Saoraahtra).  The  capital  was  Balabbipnra,  and 
the  dynasty  was  naoiad  Babara,  Bilabhi  and 
Bala  Bai.  Balalihipura  wat  destroyed  by  the 
Parthiana  in  A.  J>.  524.     Bets  Saurashtra- 

BAHABLOO,  one  of  tbe  setflB  Tnrkish  tribea 
that  sopportad  Sfaab  lamae),  oaa  of  tbe  first  of 
the  Soffavean  kiiigs  of  Perm,  about  A.  D.  Iff0&. 
Tbey  weir  the  red  cap,  and  ara  part  ot  tho 
ICaEEilhash.     See  Kqar.    Kasailbash. 

BAHARPOOfi,  a  town  in  the  Hooghly  di»J 
trict  of  Bangid. 

BAHADkRPOOB,  a  town  in  Long.  B7v 
Sa- B.  and  let  34°  34' N. 

BAHADBRPOOBAH,  in  Leag.  75''  53'  B. 
andLat.  31''43'N. 

BAHAWULPUK,  a  nuhoBedaa  tairitory 
lyiag  to  the  east  of  tho  rirer  Indua,  north  of 
Ssarashtra.  The  reigning  hmily  can,  it  is  aaid, 
trace  tbeir  desoant  to  tbe  great  oalipbs  of 
Bagdad,  including  "  Haronn-al-B*abid."  Bot 
each  genealogies  are  always  doobthl-  Tha 
reigniDg  chief  at  Bahainlpur  aeoordiag  to  Mr. 
Masson  ia  of  a  Jet  faaily,  called  Daoudputra, 
or  the  SOBS  of  David.  Tbey  fdnnerly  lived 
about  Shikarpur,  but  becoming  numerous,  asd 
perhaps  refraotory,  they  vera  eipclled;  and 
croaaing  the  Indas,  poaaeased  themaelTeB  of  the 
oonstry,  where  they  eatabtiahad  aeparata  and 
independent  chiefships.  Many  of  theii  laadera 
Ouilt  towns,  to  wbioh  they  gave  their  Rspoo 
tive  namea  ;  henoe  Bahaaalpur,  tbe  tosrn  of' 
Babawal;  Abmedpur,  tha  town  of  AhaMct  ; 
Faialpur,  Ibe  town  of  Paxil  ;  Sabsal  Kot,  tha 
kot  or  fort  of  Sabul  ;  be,  be.,  Babawalpur 
is  seated  on  tbe  skiris  of  the  desert.  The  towK 
ia  built  a  few  mites  from  the  soath  bank  o(  tha. 
Gharra  river  and  tho  trantition  ttcm  a  land' 
of  sterility  and  solituds  to  one  of  fertility  and' 
abundance  is  very  striking  to  the  traToUu  ap> 
proaobing  it  frnm  tbe  east.  Tbe  Bahawalpuri 
territory  is  bounded  on  tha  north  by  the 
provinces  of  Mullen,  Maokirab,  and  Liya. 
To  the  aoalb  it  has  the  great  desert,  separating 
it  fromJustlinit.  On  the  cset  it  touches  to 
the  north  on  the  landa  of  tiie  Sikh  chief  of. 
Patiala,  and  more  directly  east,  on  the  frontieia 
of  tbe  Bsjpat  principality  of  Bikkanir.  West-: 
ward  it  is  defiaed  by  tbe  river  Indus,  wbioh 
dividca  it  from  Uittaa  Kote,  and  a  slip  of  ter-. 
ritory  dependent  ()a  Ceta  Glutfl  ^t  ^ .  fiul. 


loirer  down,  fram  Hamnd  and  Dajil,  provincM 
ofthaBrahui  Khan  of  Kelat 

Bahawalpur  ia  remarkable  for  tbe  manufao- 
tnra  of  loDgeea,  or  lilkea  girdle*,  and  lacbanB- 
Tha  inhabitanU  of  this,  and  all  ihe  iicif;hl>ouring 
conntriea  on  the  weat  and  north,  are  principal!} 
Jut  and  Bcloch,  wbo  profesa  the  mahomadBn 
reHgioD.  There  are  mm;  opnlent  and  commer- 
cial towna  in  the  Bahavalpur  dominion  a. 
Amongat  tbe  fint  olaaa  towns,  may  be  reckoned 
B(:hawslpurith9capital,}Barra,or(Greal|Ahmed- 
puT,  tJch,  Khanpur,  &o.  Amongat  the  second 
daas,  Chuta,  (or  little)  Ahmsdpar,  AllRhabad, 
QngDJai  Walla,  Chnnni  Khandi  Got,  Ghaiipar, 
Kinjcr,  FaUrah,  Uurut,  Moe  Ghar,  Oudi'ana, 
be.  Babawilpar  it  aeated  about  two  milea 
from  the  rirer  Garrafa.  Barra  Ahmedpur  from 
hanag  been  merely  a  cantonment  has  become 
an  extensive  and  commercial  town,  u  well  as 
tbe  principal  reaidance  of  tbe  Khan. 

Uch  it,  perhaps,  the  more  ancient  of  the 
towna  in  the  countiy.  The  name  is  borne  bj 
two  towns  ooutiguout  to  each  other.  One  of 
them.  Pir-ka  Uch,  was  bettowed  on  Fir  Naisir- 
nd-din,  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Khan.  Khan- 
pur is  forty  ootsei  from  Barra  Ahmedpur,  It 
is  aurrounded  by  a  country  amazingly  fertile, 
and  ii  a  depdt  for  indigo,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Chuta  Ahmedpur  is  a  fair-aized  town, 
with  good  bazaar,  and  eurrounded  with  mud 
walla.  Gujngar  Wdla,  ChaDni  Kbandi-Got, 
Ohacipnr,  and  Kiojer,  are  all  small,  but  rom' 
mercial  towns,  dealing  principally  in  grain,  the 
produce  of  tbe  oountiy.  Pularab,  on  the 
frontier  of  Bikkauir,  bat  a  good  bazaar.  Gadiana 
a  frontier  town.  Mnnit  haa  &  trade  in 
grain,  but  is  of  little  importance  at  to  its  poti' 
tion.  Hos  Gbar  is  not  ao  large  a  town  ai 
Vomt,  but  its  contignons  fortress  is  a  lofty 
Btmotnre,  built  of  kiln-bumt  brioka.  The  nbief 
fbrtreit  of  the  state  is  Durawal,  equi-dittant 
from  Ahmedpur  and  Bahawalpur,  or  eighteen 
coaa  form  eAeh.—EpkiMitoju't  KiKgHom  c/ 
Catit^  Vol.  i.  p.  S6.  Matum't  Jtrnmegi,  V,  ' 
^.  17fo26.     See  Saurasbtra.     fibawnl-puj 

BAHDINAX,  tribe  in  Kurdistan,  along  with 
the  Sekkir.  Nur-nd-din,  Shinki,  Gellati,  Bulbaai, 
Jaaa  and  Hikri,  ue  under  the  priooe  of  Ajna- 
diyah  and  Bomndos,  and  number  4,00,000 
■Mil.     flee  KnrdiaUn. 

BAHL  HiXD.  A  ledger,  ordinarily  pronounc- 
adBhy. 

BAHIKA,  a  tribe  occupying  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  tbe  Indus  near  Attok,  at  the  time  of 
AlexfindeT  and  ChandrtiKUpta.  9ee  Kabul 
CbandragDpta.  The  Bahika  were  one  of  thi 
republican  raoei  known  ns  tbe  Aratbtra  (Sana.) 
or  tbe  kingleai,  tbe  republican  defeodei 
Sangala  or  Sakala.  They  are  tbe  Adraistfe  of 
Arritn,  who  places  tbem  on  tbe  Ra*i.  They 
"ffere  known  by  the  aereral  namea  of  Bahikti 
Jartikka  tnd  Takka,  from  which  last  is  the 
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name  of  their  old  capital  of  Ttzila  or  Taliw 
sila  as  known  to  the  Greekt.  Tbe  peopla  id 
eiitt  in  ooniiderable  numbers  in  tbe  Pttjtl 
Hilli,  and  tbeir  alphabetical  diaraclera  undn  th 
name  of  Takri  orTakni  are  now  nsed  by  all  tb 
hindua  of  Kashmir,  and  the  northern  monttsiM 
from  Simla  and  Sabathoo  to  Kabul  rnd  BtmioC 
—Elliot.     See  Chaodragnpta.    Kabul. 

BAHIEA.  Saks.  Tirminalia  bellerica.  Bd^ 
lerio  myrobolan,  the  fruit,  it  vety  SitriogKit 
considered  oooting,  and  gifsn  in  hemitiiH^ 
much  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  metaliht ;  ii 
mon  in  all  baaaars  ;  and  sells  at  eiitht  lacn  fill 
one  rupee. — Qen.  Mid.  Top.  of  A}i»en,f.  ISI 

BAHIK-VASI,  Hind.  A  hindn  oronclcu 
BTOcationt  who  resides  outside  (bahir)  tbe  tow^ 

BAHLIH,  a  mabomedan  tribe  in  Du4 
and  Meerut.  Some  of  tbe  baojsra  of  Koli^ 
cnnd,  take  the  name  of  fiahlim.— irilmll 
GCouari/.  A  mahomedan  tribe  near  HeeniL 
also  Banjara  tribes  of  Rohilcund,  alto  a  guj 
■of  thugs.~£flio(.  ^ 

BAH-UAH-THOA.  Bukh.  A  atefiilli^ 
bar  of  TsToy, 

BABMAN',  the  mahoinedan  pnaancdi^  ' 
of  brahman.     See  Brahman. 

BAIIUAN,  afterwards  named  Aidethiriii 
tha  SOB  of  lafendiyar,  tbe  brasen-boditd,  I 
prince  of  giaat  renown  in  Peraian  »ui1l  ill 
is  one  of  the  moU  coospicuout  heroN  ia  ^ 
Shah  Namah. 

BAHMANI,  a  dynasty  of  mahomedtn  tori- 
reigns  who  ruled  in  Beder,  in  tbe  Dekban'  Tb^ 
held  the  country  towards  Oulbuigt,  in  tta 
eouth-weat  and  part  of  Telingsna  in  tbe  ent 
Tbe  first  of  tbe  dynasty  was  Ala-ud  din  Hamii 
Oaogawi,  Bahmitii.  When  tbe  BrahnaDi  ki^- 
ilom  of  Ihe  Dekban  beoame  dismembend  ii 
tbe  end  of  the  fifteenth  ceotnry  into  the  In 
states  of  Bqnpore,  Ahnedauggur,  Bertr,  Qtl- 
conda,  and  Beder  j  these,  for  ISO  yean,  Mf 
tinued  incesssnlly  at  wsr  and  ruined  the  entn 
of  tbe  Dekhan  to  that  it  it  still  with  few  iskibi- 
tanti.  The  Kutub  Sbahi  dynasty  of  GolMsdi 
or  Hyderabad  commeneed  about  A.  D.  IfilO- 
Bee  Hydembad. 

BAHMAN  8AFAID,  BAHMAN  SUEKS. 
Hind.    Centsurea  behmen, 

BAUOLI 01 BHAWALI.  Uikd.  Land  ibgri 
the  village  homestead  in  Kaogra,  kc. 

BAHOB  in  Kangra,  a  kind  of  rock. 

BAHR.  Abab.  PiEB.  The  ocmd,  a  «y 
great  river,  as  Bshr-nl'Temen,  Bibr-ul-Abi* 
the  while  Nile  ;  Bibr-uI-Ajrek,  the  blue  •* 
Babr-ul-Aswad,  the  Blsek  Nile,  Bahr-nl-Kit* 
mm,  tbe  Bed  Sea,  Bahr-i-Oman,  the  Anbta 


B  AHRAM,  the  name  of  fire  of  the  9i 

kings   of  Penin,    whom    the  Bbittaiia  ■tj"' 
Varanea  and  VaianHS> 


BAHREIH. 

Smith  Mordtmsn. 
Tannea  1  A.  D.  374,     271  the  4tk  king. 
II    „    277,     2Ti         6th    „ 

■lyled  Segan  Sbah. 

^       III  „    294,      291  the  6th  Hds. 

y,       IV  „     890,     389  staled  KetiiUD 
3hi.h. 

>,       Y    „    i20,     420  staled  Bahram 

Gour. 
In  the  reign  of  fiahraiii  Gour  the  fitnoua  im- 
poAter  Hani,  foonder  of  tbe  sect  of  Manichaeans, 
made  his  appeo/aace,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  kuift-  Bahrain  Gour,  wai  famouB  far  his 
liberty,  gallaDtr;,  and  love  olthecbase.  Ac 
cordmg  to  Colonel  Tod  the  darkest  period  of 
Indiu  hiator;  ia  during  the  sii  centuries  follow 
ing  Tieramaditya,  during  which  foreigu  tribes 
wm  pouring  into  India  from  the  north.  Doubt- 
fcasmanjoftheRajput  tribes  entered  India  from 
tlta  north-west  regions  about  this  period.  Qor. 
Peis.  mad  Oardha.  Hindi,  mean  the  '  wild  ass,' 
and  Bahraiii  was  aurnaraedOor  from  his  partiali- 
tj  to  hunting  ibat  animal.  Various  authorities 
state  that  Bahram  Oor  was  in  India  in  the 
jiftb  oeDtury,  and  left  progeny  by  a  princeas  of 
Kanouj.  A  passage  in  an  ancient  Jain  M,  S., 
indicaUB  that  in  "  S.  033.  Eaja  Gardha-bhela, 
of  Cacoostba,  or  Sooryavanaa,  ruled  in  Bala- 
tkipoora."  It  has  been  surmised  that  Gardha- 
Uida  was  the  son  of  Byramgor,  a  son  of  whbm 
ia  stated  to  bare  obtained  dtHuinion  at  Pntnn. 
— Tof  a  BtifiutAttn,  Vol.  i.  p.  232,  See  Af- 
ghMoatan  ;  a«Maaiaa  Kings  ;  Valerian. 

BAtiB&M,  general  and  regent  during  the 
BiHcily  of  Akt»r.  He  was  displaced  by  Ak< 
har,  igaiBat  whom   he  reTolted,   was  dUeUed 


BAHfiAM  SHAH,  an  emperor  of  Delhi,  who 
doused  his  liater  Aadhia,  and  reigned  for  two 
jeara  at  Delhi,  being  then  killed  in  a  molt. 

BAUBKIN,  (he  nameoftwoislandi  in  tbe 
Arnao  Golf. 

BAHBEIS,  also  called  Awal  Island  on  the 
AnUaa  shore,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  golf.  It 
is  BOrend  with  villsges  and  date-gardens;  and 
kaa  the  town  and  fort  of  Medina,  with  about 
c^ht  01  nine  hundred  homes.  JEtabretin,  ex- 
Icada  &QID  Lat.  36"  14'  to  2S'  46^'^.  and 
•cenpies  a  central  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Bah- 
ma,  H  ia  abont  80  mils*  in  circnrnference,  27 
niles  long  and  10  broad,  with  a  mahomedan 
popotation  of  about  70,000.  Ita  {Mail  fiahttry 
eiploya  abont  4,5U0  veesels  and  boats.  Owing 
to  tko  riehness  of  ita  pearl  fisheries,  Bahrein 
waalotigaileldoreoDtention  between  the  diffar- 
M  power*  that  towards  the  cad  of  last  oentuiy 
•HMe  for  snpmasoy  in  the  Parsiui  GuH.  In 
ttayaar  1799,  after  baring  often  efasnged  Baa»- 
te^kvaseoDqueretl  by  thcUttoobee  tribe,  by 
WMa  ft  Im  orer  sine*  been  held  nnder  all^< 
•BC^  ll  «wtiiBe  to  HoMit  and  aftwwuda  inc- 


oessEvely  to  the  Wababsea,  to  Turkey  and  to 
Persia,  and  now  iu  independence.  It  furniahBa 
the  beat  dales  of  all  the  land  of  Oman.  In 
1820,  after  the  capture  of  Baa-ool-khyma  by  tliO 
expedition  tent  against  the  piratical  tribes  io 
the  Oulf,  the  two  ohiefs,  Abdoolla  bin  Ahmed 
and  Suleiman  bin  Ahmed,  who  then  loled 
Bahrein  ooojointly,  signed  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment not  to  permit  in  Babrein  the  lale  of  pro- 
perty procured  by  plunder  and  piracy,  and  to 
reatoro  all  Indian  prisoDcrs  then  in  their  posses- 
aion.  They  also  aubsoribed  a  general  treaty  foi 
the  pacification  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ths  Cfaiefa 
of  Bahrein  were  parties  to  the  engagement  in 
1B47  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.— 
Kituuir't  Geograpkieai  Meatoir,  p.  17.  ffon' 
imyh.  WeOtted:  AiUhi»im'*  TreatUt.  Sea 
Kborfakan. 

BAH'BWATTIAH,  (bah'r,  out  and  wat  a 
road).  This  term  is  applied  to  Kattyawat 
Rajpoots  who  on  aome  quarrel  with  their  land- 
lord quit  their  Tillages,  which  thus  lie  wtiste, 
snd  Dcoupy  (he  nsigbbouring  iastnesses  from 
whence  they  make  inroads  until  hunted  down, 
or  a  oompromise  or  settlement  occur.  Sea 
India, 

BAHU,  a  land  mesanie  in  Java,  equal  to  71 
aorea. — Xmmoitda. 

BAHU.  Hind.    The  arm. 

BAHU-DAKA,  a  hindu  asoetie  nHadicant,  a 
Saoyaai.  Vfilaon  derives  the  term  from  hahu, 
many  and  udah  a  water,  aa  auch  mendicants  beg 
fRHn  every  house.— ^iHson.  See  Paramahsnsa. 

BAHUBA.  Bbns.  Terminalia  bellerica. — 
Roxb. 

BAI,  BA£B,  BTE,  BHTE  Mabe.  A  Udy, 
a  mistress,  a  respeetful  address  for  a  woman. 
In  Bengal,  a  dancing  girl,  a  prostitute. 

BAIA,  Aa.  BAI.  Ax.  A  sale,  Bainamah,  a 
of  eale.     Baina  Eameit  money. 

BAIBARANO.  HiHD.  Uyrsins  Afrioana. 

B&IBABANG— KATAt  Hind.  Melissa  ot 
Nepeta. 

BAIBGA  F  A  tree  of  Akyab,  pleotiful  in 
the  Saadoway  diatrict.  Used  for  firewood- — 
Cal.  Cat,  A>.  1862. 

BAIB'YaH.    Burk.    Conocarpus  robusla. 

BAID,  or  Bed,  herbalists,  who  search  for 
and  eell  medicinal-  They  are  often  quoted 
anthorities  for  the  prcpertiei  of  plants, 
but  they  are  poor  and  illiterate,  ^ten  b^gara. 
They  are  a  caste  or  a  race.  A  oonaicleraUe 
Dumber  ocoopy  the  Hyderabad  ooontiy  note 
the  Jftaemsh.     Bee  Ved. 

BAID.  Hind.  Popnlas  alba. 

BAIDBBA.  Can  ?  The  people  or  tribe 
from  whom  the  term  Findara  was  obtained,  and 
many  of  whom  are  occupied  as  caniers  on  bul- 
loeka.  In  tha  many  cultivated  spots  thronghont 
the  hills  which  extend  northwards  from  Kapala- 
dargi,    Tippoo    settled    many    Baidara    or 


BAIKAJL 

hnnlen  who  reoet<red*lS'[wf;«]Mai;eaT,  md 
Hrved  aaj irregular  troops  wfawi  requind. 
They  were  exMlleiit  mukanaq,  and  id  foUawiDg 
the  iTBiiea  ipared  nsither  life  nor  )>roperty. 
I'hnu  men  iraie  the  cbief  ioBtruments  of  Hyder 
and  bis  son  in  tb«  depiedntioDa  of  the  Caraa- 
tie.  Tbere  SK  two  Baidsr  principalitiea  in  t^ 
DekhaD,  one  at  Zorapore  (or  fiaidei  Zoraptbrl 
and  one  at  Gbiir-i(huntah.  The  men  an  tall 
and  good  lookinK  fond  q(  sport.  They  «at  the 
wild  hog  and  whea  I  putad  through  wwa 
tii^ent  for  to  joia  tbein  in  hunljng  ik— 
£iieianaii't  Sfyeore,  p.  179. 

BAIDWANA,  deM^danU  of  the  Ch»whoiM 
or  Pramara  fi^poot,  who  aubnoMl  nah«ne- 
dauiim.     See  Chowhone. 

fiM£S  DE  QENIEVBB.  Fs.  Jnnip«r 
Berries. 

BAIOA.R.  HiDb.  la  tbesoutth  of  India,  per- 
■aoHB  coranellad  to  gite  liheir  labour  at  porters 
.or  for  publie  works.  It  ia  the  oonptttaory  or 
statute  htbiiiir  of  Britain. 

BAIGAU.  WiUoD  BB]i(  that  Baiftar  is  • 
^me  of  the  Khsrirar  tribe,  but  tbia  tana 
,ii  Dot/kaoWD  in  ths  Petiintul*.  The  Khaiwai 
are  dyers  with  the  red  dje  rrom  the  Moiinda 
iimbelUta 

BAIKAR.  HiUD.  OU  fron  Pmm^U  utilia, 
BAIKAL  Lslcein  Mongolia  ia  an  expHudon 
■of  the  An^ura  mer.  Hi  leni^tb  la  neuly  lOO 
miles  (aooording  to  Bell  300  miles)  with  ifi 
milea  of  average  breadth  from  north  to  souib. 
.It  htia  stsam  boats  pljrnii  on  it.  Its  a«al  «ad 
-sturijaon  fisheriw  are  Talnable,  end  the  oil  of 
the  tiab  called  the  golomjoka,  the  Calliony- 
moa  Baioalenais  ia  valoable.  MotuilfeiiiB  fcooem- 
.pass  the  kka  eotirely.  The  riTor  BelingiM  falte 
into  it  fram  the  aoutb-weet  and  here  ibe  Itict 
.is  about  M  aules'biosd  ;  the  Paeur-ku-sinio 
from  the  aoath<ea«t,  aad  the  GoR|t-kii<la 
(Upper  AagDn)  from  the  Dortb'CaaL  Towards 
the  north-evatem  and  of  the  li^isan  island 
called  O'leao-han  (Olchon)  about  60  lee  in 
bmadth,  and  200  hundred  orjnon  in  length. 
This  irinnd  is  frequented  >l>y  SO  or  store  ol 
the  familiea  of  the  wandering  Iribee  ot  the 
-  Honfiala  and  the  Pu-lB.<te  (Buraty  of  Bell), 
•nd  ihry  biinc  hither  with  Lhtanlheir  boitoet. 
B«ikml  lake  is  1,7  )&  fwt  riNre  Lb« >leTel  of  the 
WW,  SelHiKbinsk,  1,779  feet,  md  KiakhU.S.tAO 
'  fM  1  eoii*t(]aen*)y  higher  than  all  the  towns^ 
ortbeHanandtheSwiasifclpa.  "UeBaikslkw 
'inaDy  «iid  veriove  kiuds  of  ezseUent  fiah,  pw-' 
ticolarly  sturgeon,  and  a  fiah  called  <HDully,  in 
ahape  and  taste  memblinge  hening;hut  btoader 
and  ItirKer.  The  omuHy  come  in  VMt  'shoals 
from  the  Baykal,  in  awtaten,  up  the  nnr 
Seliniiue  to  apawn,  after  whieh  ithay  retnin  to 
Hn  lake  so  weak  Uiat  many  of  them  isre  car- 
ried down  floating  on  tbeimboeof  theatream. 
•  During  Ma    pogreM  «f   (he  otanlly  «p   the 


river,  the  inhabitanla  of  the  adjacent  Tilbm 
aaaemble  with  their  nets,  and  catch  as  many 
of  them  aa  they  please.  Ou  this  occagioD  tba 
poor  take  what  they  can  use,  and  the  rest  ira 
left  upoa  the  'banks.  These  Sshea  advance  np 
the  river  about  10  miles  a  day.  On  CheirBnt 
appearance,  the  report  is  soon  apTead  over  the 
country,  and,  in  two  or  three  hour*,  the  peofde 
catch  as  many  as  they  need  eithtt  for  prettat 
or  winter  proviaioni.  This  fish  it  vary 
aereeahle  food  either  fresh  or  salted.  They  tie 
baerved  to  be  much  better  and  fatter  tba 
nearer  they  are  caught  to  the  sea.— StoMfm'i 
JfarraHvt,  p.  46-B3,  Jlmboietkv'i  •^onntftt 
i'ekvi,  ;,  17-18.  See  Bouriatil£oagol;Kj>ult 
Eloaren. 

BAIKIE,  Dr.  Robert  a  medical  officer  of  the 
Ksdraa  army,  who  wrote  observationi  on  tko 
Neitgherry  'Hills  in  Mad.  LU.  Trar.t.  Tot.  IT. 
p.  S3B,  and  Kotea  nn  the  climate  of  Coore. 
Ibid  1836,  Vol.  W.  part  S.  p.  338.— Br. 
BuiU't  Caialogue. 

BAIKUNTH,  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

BAIL  KAMBAB,  the  Caoaresa  name  ofUie 
Tarenuk  or  wsaderiof  falat^mith.  Tksf 
wander  about  the  Mahratta  eouotiy.  Wilm 
wriMa-tbe.nftine  B>tila  kanomar,  Kar. 

BAILUUU,  a  rivei  near  Ghota  Bewtilisb  ia 
Ooiletrpoor. 

BAINA.     Sahs.  ADdrop<v«n  nnriaUaii). 

BA  INtiXN.  Hind.  Solawun  jneloajm, 
Bwt  plant. 

BAIMOANI  BANG.  Hihd.  A  dull  pu- 
ple  color,  like  that  of  the  rind  of  tbe  biiDgu 
&utt. 

BAIN&AIf  TAUAKU.  Hind,  a  vsiiety 
of  tobacco. 

BAIOaSNTL  BsMO.  Sesbania  Jlgyptisci. 
Piaa. 

BAIBAGI.  Hud.  A  hindu  aaceticmendicsnt. 


tea. 

BAIKATH,  a  town  between  Delhi  aodle]- 
pur  near  Bbabra. 

BALKIS,  a  liver  that  isauea  from  the  Ood>> 
Si^ar  laJoB  of  Bajputanah  and  paatea  •itbini 
toile  of  Ohitoie-  There  are  two  grand  rerr- 
voin  iwilhin  ux  miles  of  eaoh  other,  du 
f'^heis,  or  ioteniBl  lake,  hning  so  eleridM 
of  eighty  feet  above  the  external  one,w 
Oodi-Sagw,  whoaa  outlet  forma  the  Bunk 
Tkt  ShbaU  may  be  called  the  parent  of  tba 
other,  although  it  is  partly  fed  by  the  duum 
lake  at  the  villa  of  Suhailea-ka-barL  Bott 
are  ftom  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  circuD- 
fereneo,  in  aone  pUoea  thirtj-five  feet  o«fr 
and  being  fed  by  the  perennial  streams  bom 
the  Aranlli,  they  oontain  a  consUnt  wppV  <* 
water.  Vma  tbe  exteoial  lake  to  Cbdm 
the  Ui.  is  eo  alight  that  few  locks  vouU  u 
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?«<{airad  ;  ind  ths  >oil  btmg  ■  yittldin^  doe 
tkrtMighoat,  ths  exponn  of  Iha  undertakiog 
wwlrt  be  moderate.— 2Wi  BtyattMtu,  Vol-  JJ, 
p.  M7, 

BAIRITB.  SiwsR.  A  dnnfaU  wood  of 
Ceylon,  wcigbiof;  B7lb.  IOoe,  percobiafoot,  waA 
tarting  10  to  30  jean.  The  trre  ia  found 
ckiefly  n«ar  Iha  moutha  of  the  riTsn,  in  i' 
nortliem  and  weatern  provineea  of  Cejii 
wnA  iiB  thnber  ie  uteH  for  anefaon  aad  in  bonae- 
baildimt. — Mr.  Adrian  Menitu- 

BAI9,  MCordinfT  to  ProfflUOT  WilKin,  a 
THunarouB  tribe  of  Bajputt,  in  Ondh,  and  at  Bais- 
wan  in  the  N.  W.  hvvincs  who  lire  their  nama 
to  a  diatriot.  Thej  aaaert  that  they  came  nrom 
Maaji  Paithun  in  the  Dekkhan,  and  that  tbcy  are 
deweadanU  of  King  Salirahana  (A.  D.  78  )  They 
an  iiKl'ided  amongat  ths  30  Boyal  races- — ffil- 
mm'$  OlM»ary. 

BAIS.  Hind-  A  apeciei  of  Salix  or  wilTow. 

BAIS.     iiiHD.     A  Ti-rhal    alteration    Avm 

Tna,  or  Veeja,   the  third  order  of  the  hindos- 

Hw    bankerii  mrrcbanta  and    ahop-keeprra 

kiovn  ■•  Hanrari,  call  themaelvee  Baia  »  Vais. 

Itoe  Vrsja. 

BAIBA  fioL.  See  Bo). 
BAiaAKU,  amonftft  Hindooa  tbe  first  of 
their  loni-solai  montha,  April  and  Atay.  On  the 
Snt  baiaakh,  ia  a  hotyday,  in  which  ' 
duB  baths  aaa  reli)cioua  oeremonial,  in  rivara, 
oaak,  bL  Uardwor,  in  the  Oai^aa  or  other  holy 
liren. 

BA18HNAVA-  See  V*iibiran. 
BaIsHEE.   Bins.  Willow  tree.  Salli  Baby- 
loiica. 

BAISLES.  A  river  near  BijowlM  in  Gwa- 
liaa. 

BAIT.  Abab.  a  hoaee,  Bait-UUah,  the 
hoBM  of  God,  Uekka,  Bait-ul-mftluddai,  the 
Uolj  hooe,  JeruaBleiB. 

"BAIT."  As.  HiMD,  Pi&B.  A  oouplfit  in 
Iha  Anbie,  PeniaJi  and  HiiiduBtani  poetiy  of 
ibe  BAhovcdaoa  bat  the  poela  of  Sinii  apply 
tlte  word  lo  their  peouliar  triplet*.  The  war 
aoag  or  that  annx  in  battle  like  ihe  Arabic 
Siljai  ■  called  "  tibair"  in  Siud,  and  wka  per- 
fomed  bj  the  Miraoi,  or  bard,  who  aoeompaniea 
lAe  chief,  daring  the  combat,— -^NrdM'a  SinJ, 

BAITABA.    StHs.  Dry  Oinfrer- 
BAITOOL,  a  dUtriet  in  Genital  India,  near 
the  aoaree  of  the  Taptee  river. 

BA-II-ITL-rAKIH,  as  inland  town  of  the 
itatrietof  Tebana,  a  province  of  TemeD.  The 
towBof  Anbia,  from  which  the  ec^e  tree  was 
t^en  to  Bourbon. 

BAIZ.  Ak.  White,  ■  matk  or  rignature  by  a 
fi'wJiAuij  BahoDMdan,  generally  tiijir»t  part  of 
tiw  Anbk  letter  utad. 

BAIUH,  also  BaidBb,  Abab.  An  egg : 
rfM,  «rii(  to  tbe  Aipe,  du  teaU*. 


BAJKA. 

BAfZA-BAI  waa  bom  towaida  the  cloae  of 
the  18th  century.  Her  father  was  Sbirai  Bfid, 
Gfaatgny,  a  Mabratta  leader  and  RiinistM  of  grrat 
notoriety,  and  bar  ttrother  waa  Kiadoo  Bao.  Shft 
waa  marned  to  Doti^l  Kao  Seindiah  wiih  ^reat 
pomp,  she  was  a  womiin  of  ioiperious  dieposr- 
tion  and  maaouline  temper,  and  when  her  huxbrind 
died  flbildleaa  in  18S7,  ihe-  aaaum^d  sovereign 
power.  Afterward!  she  adopied  Mngut  Rao,  A 
relatire  of  herhnabandi  and  acted  a*  Kegent  till 
Mngut  Bao  came  of  age,  when,  wesry  of  re- 
atraint,  he  aoujtht  British  prateetion,  and  he  wat 
placed  on  the  Muniud  in  A.  D.  1633.  On  this, 
Baizn  Bai  retired  to  Afrra,  then  to  Famickabad, 
and  aubsequently  bo  her  JaghirB  in  the  St k- 
ban. 

BA1ZAWI,  author  of  the  Kiaatn-ut-luarikh,  ■ 
gvneral  biatory  of  tbe  Qbasaavidea- 

BAIZ-I-MUBOH.  PBBa.  Fowfa  epg. 

BAJA.  H-  Musical,  Baja  bejantii,  musical  in- 
strumento. 

BAJAOBniA.  See  Buddba.  Sakya  muni. 

BAJANTRI  KORAWA,  a  branch  of  the  Eo- 
rawa  tribe,  w^o  are  usually  the  Tillage  muai- 
ciana,  from  Baja  music.  Tbey  are  the  Bajantrf 
or  Guon  Korawa  or  Bona!  Kelawaru-  See  Ko- 
rawa.     Inriia- 

BAJASWA.  According  to  Colonel  Tod,  the 
three  great  braoehes  of  the  Indu  (Lunar) 
Asfa  bore  the  epithet  of  Mida  (pronounc-' 
ed  Mede),  Tiz.,PooTa'niedr,  Uji-mede,  and 
Deomede,  and  he  supposea  these  to  be  the 
Aswa  invaders  of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  sona 
of  Biy'aswa,  expressly  stated  to  have  multiplied 
in  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  emigraiing' 
from  their  paternal  seals  in  Pancbalica.— 2W« 
Rajasthan,  Vol.  I.  p-  68, 

BAJAWA  K,  aUo  Bajor,  a  mountain  district, 
in  Central  Asia,  aauth  of  Kafiristsn-  See  India  i' 
KsRrj  Khyber. 

BAJAZET  OR  BATAZID  AK8ABI,  the 
founder  of  the  Bosbnoai  sect  of  mRhomedans: 
called  by  the  opposite  sects  Pir-Tarik  or  the 
int  nf  darkness 

BTAZED  OE  BAJAZET,  a  rocky  fortress  on 
the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Persia- 

BAJI  BAO,  the  name  of  two  Pesbwa  or 
It  officers  of  the  Hahraiti  sovereignty 
Pooiiah  and  Satarah.  Balsji  Baji  Kao, 
who  succeeded  his  father  after  the  battle  of 
Paniputl74  0,  where  the  Mahrattas  were  defeat- 
ed by  Ahmed  Shah,  Abdallah,  and  the  second 
Baji  Boo,  who  in  1818  aurrendered  to  the 
British  after  the  battle  of  Ashtee  near  Foonab, 
The  FeshwBS  hsd  usurped  sovereign  power.  See 
Mahraita.  Sevaji.    Peshwo. 

BAJPAI,  U.  'Vajpoyi  S.,  a  brandi  of  the 
Kanauj  bra h mans. 

6AJBA.  Mind.  A  large  boat  in  nse  for  tra- 
velling on  tbe  Ganges,  called  budgerow  by  the 

Britislt-  SetBoat, 

„    ... ,,^,.^ 


BAJRA.  Hind-  PencillariB  spicats.  Thia  very 
commoD  grain  in  India  is  not  so  heating  aa 
Jawari  or  Holous  torglium,  it  ia  made  into 
caLes  or  ponidtte.  Sown  in  field*  at  the 
oommenoeinent  of  the  raioa. 

BAJBAKOA,  a  oame  of  Bhairave,  it  mean* 
a  thonder-bolt  frame  from  Bajra,  a  thunder  bolt 
and  anaia  the  body.     See  Bhainta.  Bairava. 

BAJill  Hind.  Tn  the  Fanjab.  A  aort 
of  gravel  of  disintegrated  rock  naed  also  when 
ground  up  in  forming  platteri  and  atucoo.  Qu. 
la  it  kaolin  or  decayed  felapar  f 

BAJU.  A  maritime  people  in  the  Arm 
Itlanda,  who  «enture  far  to  aea.  Many  of  the 
Bqju  remain  thronghont  the  year  near  the  Batch 
eettlement  of  KaoaaMr,  on  the  aonth  end  of  Ce- 
lebea,  where  they  are  found  very  useful  in  oarry- 
inp  deapatchea.  They  are  chiefly  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  fishing  for  ttepang,  or  aea-g1iig, 
and  accordinff  to  the  policy  inTariably  adopted 
by  the  latter  in  their  deilinga  with  the  natives, 
are  generally  involved  in  debt,  from  which 
eilHcation  is  nearly  bopeleia.  The  demand 
against  each  boat  oi  family  nsnally  averagea 
about  four  hundred  guilders  (twenty-five  pounds 
sterling)  and,  extraordionry  as  it  may  appear,  no 
instance  ia  on  record  of  their  ever  having  ab- 
Bconded  to  avoid  the  payment  of  thfir  debt;. — 
Sari,  p.  335.  The  Baju  are  commonly  called  Sea- 
Gipsies,  They  are  found  in  considerable  num< 
bers  in  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  east  coHSt 
of  Borneo,  and  the  weit  coait  of  CeUbes.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Jahore, 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  inhnbitanta  of 
which  they  mnch  resemble  in  featur>-B  and 
habits.  Many  of  them  are  settled  in  prrmsnent 
villages  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo,  but  the 
greater  number  live  in  their  boats,  which  are 
from  five  to  ten  tons  burden,  daring  the  whole 
year,  and  shirt  their  position  with  the  changini; 
monsoon,  so  eg  alwaya  to  keep  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  island,  and,  consequently,  in  fine  weather. 
They  all  profess  the  mabomedan  religion,  and 
differ  but  little,  except  ia  their  maritime  habitt, 
from  the  Malays,  though  they  are  snid  to  ad- 
here less  strictly  to  the  teoeta  of  their  faith. 
They  also  deal  in  tortoise  shell,  and  it  ia  aaid 
engage  in  piratical  acts,  tbongh  they  do  not 
pursue  it  as  a  profession.  They  also  manufac- 
turo  a  bitter  saline  substance  from  the  ashes  of 
sea-weed,  nipab  leaves  and  the  marine  plants  of 
salt  manhes,  with  which  they  trafRc.  Such  of 
them  as  reeide  in  permanent  babitaliona,  have 
fowls  about  their  houses,  and,  in  all  reapecta, 
resemble  the  other  mahomedans.  Their  Tillages 
are  built  on  posts,  and  always  over  the  water, 
and  close  to  the  sen,  or  near  the  months  of  hrge 
rivera,  in  which  the  enstern  part  of  the  island 
abaunila.     They  are  expert  divers,   and  would 


BAKHBA. 

be  uaeful  in  this  manner,  if  Ennipeen  eapitslirii 
should  thiuk  proper  to  fish  (he  rich  banks  of 
thepearl  andmotber-o-pearl  oysteninMiiluda 
Bay,  and  amonest  the  islands  of  the  SooU 
Archipslago,  which,  from  having  been  so  loog 
neglected,  would  doubtless  be  found  immenielj 
productive.  Many  of  the  Baju  are  situstd 
ID  the  seas  of  Celebes,  about  the  Duloh  seltls- 
ments,  end  are  found  very  useful  in  eaiTTini 
despatches,  &e. — Lov't  Sarawai,  p.  from  Hi 
to  345.     See  Arm  Islands.     Orsng-laut. 

BAJUa.  Hind.  Pashta,  Ficea  webbisiM, 
Fiosa  pinrow,  the  silver  fir 

BAJUR,  a  district  of  Afghsnistan,  ■  cougtry 
north-west  of  Feabawar.    See  Bajawar. 

BAK.     Samb.     Ardea  torra  and  A  patea. 

BAK.  See  Bhak. 

BAKAL,  a  shop-keeper,  a  dealer. 

BAKA.L,  low  caste  labourers  of  Csnsm 
fnUon. 

BAKHUR,    in     Bundelounil,   Sangoi  isd 
Malwa,  a  sharp  plongb  coulter. — Sll. 
BAK'HUB,  ahouse,  a  cattle-shed.— «JJ. 
BAKAIN.    Hi<4D.     Melia « 
BaKA-KAI.   Mal.     Ciicamiin 
BAKAL.    Sans.     Mimusops  elengi, 
BAKAL.    Hind.    A  shop-keeper:  bcIm 
fisted  peraon. 

BAKAM.     Abab,      Hind.      Catulpi'ois 
ssppao. 
BAKAHU  CHAKKA.     Tel.     Cnsl|uiia 


I.  Z. 
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BAKAPUSHPAM  CHETTU.  Tii.  Agsli 
grandiflomm, — Dnv.  oar-albifiorum. 

BAKAB.  Hindi  of  the  Cis-Sutlq,  Ksiesv, 
Sic.,  Comua  oblonga. 

BAKAB  ALI,  nephew  of  Ssadat-AU,  asd 
father  of  Hnrtueza  Ali. 

BARAEUAN.     Bens.     Melia  fioksynn. 

BAEAS-  S&xs.  Justicia  adhstods  « 
Adhatoda  icandsrassa. 

BAKAYON,     Arab.     Kelie  aemperrima 

BAKCHI.  8*Ne.  Cnnyza  (SerraUJi) 
anthelmintics. 

BAKER,  W.  E.  A  Bengal  offinr;  a  writer 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Natent 
History  and  productive  resoureea  of  IihHs, 
ehiefiy  contribnted  to  the  Journal  of  tht  Bai|<l 
Asiatic  Society. 

BAEEB,  author  of  Bight  Tears'  Waadtr 
ings,  and  also  the  Rifle  ami  the  Hound  or  tW 
Wild  Spirts  of  Ceyjon, 

BAKEBOANJ,  a  tosrn  in  Bengal,  ISO  niH 
east  of  Calcutta.  It  lies  between  theMegoisi^ 
Jessoro.     It  is  low  and  famed  for  its  rice  ealti- 

BAKHA.  Fbbs.  Tortoise. 

BAKHIL.  Hind.  A  miser,  a  close  fi««ii- 
person. 

BAKHRA,  a  town  in  Tirhoot,  where  thai 
are  many  mounda  ^d  renaiui  of  u  aiuaut. 
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BAKHTlAitl. 


atj,  with  imagos  and  innriptioiu.  Bm 
;  InteriptioDB  374-6. 

BAXHSH.  Pbks.  from  BaksMdu,  Pen.  A 
'  prift,  doBatiou,  a  donor,  utnallf  Bnx.  Bakhak' 
iah,    >  preaant. 

BAKSHI,  k  ailitarr  ebief,  a  paymaator. 

BAKHSHI  in  TtukiaUii,  a  tnnbBdoiir,  a 
vasdoring  ainger. 

BA.KHSHI;JU.  AUB.  Hind.  Fbu.  Apre- 
acBt,  a  daaation  or  gratuity,  in  Syria  and 
SfTpt,  refcarried  aathe  diink-monqr  ofSuropa, 
Tbtt  ^bomadan*  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  ihont 
lot  bakkahkh  on  tTary  ooeasioa.  It  ia  aeU 
dom  kaaid  in  India. 

BAKHTAK  ZAHIN,  the  Bnkhtar  coun- 
try, tke  preaeot  nama  of  the  onuntry  between 
BaUcli  and  Kabul,     Ancient  Baotria. 

BA£fiT£GAJ^r,  a  Uke  in  the  prxivince  of 
Fua,  wkieh  itceiTca  the  Kursb  river.  See 
Pan;   Iran. 

BAKHTLAB,  a  Oilji  general  who  nnder  the 
CTdenof  K.uiub-ud-Din,  about  A.D.  1,301  eon- 
^onedBehar  ;  in  1308,  Bengal,  but  in  hia  ex- 
pcditioB  againat  Bbootan  and  Aaaam,  he  wai 
MjraaQjF  defeated  and  driven  back  to  BenKal, 
wfccre  be  diad  Iroin  vexation  about  A.  D.  1306. 

BAKHTTABI,  wandering  paatoral  tribra  of 
Xnrda,  who  take  ap  their  warm  winter  qnartera 
in  Arabistan,  at  the  hftad  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but,  in  summer,  travel  northwards  amongit 
tke  Boontaina  of  Rinnan  Shah.  The  inhabit- 
ante  of  Lnri-Bazui^  are  now  cluted  nnder  the 
grand  title  of  Bakhliyari;  but  originally  this 
■aaie  aKreW  applied  to  >  amll  tribe,  one  of 
the  twcBtj-riz  diatinct  cluna  among  whom  the 
iwoviaee  waa  divided.  The  Bakhliyari,  with 
their  (tependeneiea,  numbered  reoently  18,000 
famiKn.  They  comprite  exclusive  of  dependea- 
eiea,  three  diriaion^— the  Haft— Lang,  the 
Ckakar — I«nfr  and  the  Dine  ruin.  The  Backti- 
jari  tribe  who  inhibit  the  mountains  of  Lnristan 
wmt  ei  Irak  between  Shutter  and  Ispahan,  and 
tnm  Waaler  to  neiir  KermiDahHh,  often  wander 
to  other  partv.  They  have  often  attacked  lap- 
akaa.  Nadir  Shah  alone  hariog  almost  reduced 
them.  The7  are  named  nararyocMf^  ^  Stribo, 
ted  Pati^baria  in  the  ennaifoim  inseriptiona. 
Tbdr  manners  and  language  have  anreely 
■haigied  aniee  the  daya  of  Cyrus.  They  ratain- 
mk  Ibcir  independence  till  about  1840  whea  they 
mmn  eoDqnoad  and  decimated  by  the  Penian 
■■a  WW  eat,  and  their  cbiefa  kept  in  perpetual 
wpriaoament  at  Teheran.  The  country  is 
hmai  tot  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and 
lia  aoeoeaaan  rule.  The  country  south  of  the 
(^■rt  chain  probably  formed  the  site  of  the 
tmmM.Xlmm  of  Scripture,  a  powerful  nation  in 
Um  cady  dqa  of  Abraham,  before  tha  kingdoms 
of  Aaqite  rad  Babylon  rose  into  notice  in  the 
•ML— Amw  C.  A.  DtBod£»  TraveU  inLurii- 
.  622.   Ferrie^i  CaravoM 


BAKOH. 

Jcmntegt,  p.  8-500.  Makoim't  Hulcrp  of 
Ferna,  II.  46fi.  See  Fara.  Kasfagoi,  Kur- 
diitan,  Luristan,  Uamaeeni. 

BAKING.  Als  mahomedaaa  object  to  eat  the 
ferinenled  loaf  bread  of  Europi^aiiB,  the  fol- 
lowing ia  a  receipt  for  unfermented  bread— 
FInur  I  lb.,  bicarbonate  of  toda  40  ftraina, 
oold  water  \  a  pint,  murialio  add  50  drops. 
The  following  in  a  reoeipt  for  the  pieparatioD  of 
egg  or  Baking  Powder :— carbonate  of  soda. 
51  lbs.,  tartaric  aoid,  S8  lba„  potato  flour,  I 
cwt.,  turmeric  powder  {  lb.  The  ^g  and 
Bustard  powders,  used  in  lien  of  leaven  or  yeast, 
are  all  oombinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
tartaric  acid,  mixed  up  with  wheaten  flour,  or 
other  kinda  of  starch,  Bud  are  olten  coloured 
with  tarmerie  or  chroraate  of  lead  ;  the  latter 
ingredient  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health,  and 
if  in  large  quantitiea,  ia  poisonous  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely doobtful  how  far  any  of  these  ptapara- 
liona  may  be  used  with  safety  to  the  public, — 

Hanall. 

BAKKA  MEGXA.  HiKD.  Scops  Aldrovandi. 
See  Birds,  Ornithology. 

BAKKAL.  SeeBakai. 

BAKK.AB,  built  on  a  rooky  island  opposite 
to  tbe  town  of  Rohri  the  foriresa  of  Bskkar,  ia 
a  fortifled  island,  and  wai  once  held  by  the 
Durani,  latterly  by  Mir  Sobrab  of  Sind,  and 
now  by  the  BriLish.  The  effect  of  the  laodicape 
is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  beautiful  ttretoi, 
and  tbe  immeuae  groves  of  date-trees,  which 
fringe  its  banks.  Every  tra veil er  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  scenery  of  this  favoured  spot.  It  wns 
ceded  to  tbe  British  by  the  Talpnr  dynasty,  29th 
Jany.  1639.— ifoiWi  Joumtg,Fol  I.  p.  862. 

BAKEL'L.  HIND-  The  fibrous  bark  of  the 
roots  of  certain  trees,  used  in  Ualwn,  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  atriog  and  oord. — Roylt, 

BAKLA,  DcK.  Vicia  fsba,  tbe  f(ardeo 
bean,  cultivated  at  the  same  season  and  manner 
as  the  kidney  bean. — Ridddl. 

BAKLA  KUBTI,  "  the  bean  of  Pythagoras." 
See  Lotus. 

BAELAT-UL-AHHAEA.  AuB.  Purslane. 

BAKLAZUN,  Duk?  Phasedna  vulgaris 
Dwarf  or  Kidney  Bean.— SiAiefi. 

BAKH.  HiHS,  The  dye  wood  of  Cnsalpinia 
aappan. 

BAKOH,  ALSO  BAKOC,  ALSO  BAKU,  in 
the  north  of  Peraia  on  the  Caspian,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  to  which  even  hisdu  pilgrims  from 
India  reaort-  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Bnaaiaa 
territory.  It  has  blagk  naphtha  eprings^ 
and  when  tbe  weather  is  thick  and  hasy,  tha 
springe  bubble  np  higher,  and  sometimes 
the  naphtha  takes  fire,  and  runs  like  burning 
lava  into  the  sea.  The  flaming  soil  or  ever- 
lasting fire  of  Bakob  ia  the  attraction  to  pii- 
grins  end  is  not  less  faroons'thau  its  Napktiia 
springs.  See  Kirkook,  Jogi. 
)7 


BAL. 

'     BAICOT.  Iron  of  thi«  place  is  largely  otiKwd. 

BAKK-EED,  al«)Becl-a>  Zoha.  A  Quhamo- 
daD  festival  hcM  on  the  10th  i»j  of  the 
tirelflh  Month  of  the  msboinedan  year,  called 
Zi-ul-^nj.  It  is  th«  fwtival  in  comnism oration 
of  AbrKham  offering  up  bia  ion  Iian  or,  aa  tbe 
roatiomedanB  aay,  ItmMl.  The  aarne  of  thi*  aon 
i«  not  p&Tticularly  raentioaed  in  the  Koran,  bnt 
he  ii  gGDCTally  believed  bj  mafaotnedana  to  have 
been  lahmael,  not  laaac.  Some  Indian  Bhiah'a 
homver  auppose  him  to  have  been  Itaae ;  but 
the  Persiana  all  afiee  that  he  waa  IshmMl.  Thia 
feftat  ii  aim  named  E'ed-^kabeer  (the  gieat 
fftut)  Rnd  £ed'US-40lia  (feaat  of  daylight).  In 
India  it  ia  oalled  bukreed ;  md  in  Turke;  Korban 
Iteiiam.  Nnrobera  of  sheep  and  goata,  Bometiinea 
«  oamel  ot  an  ox  are  aserificcd  on  tfaie  day  and 
tbe  Beth  diatribnted  to  the  people. 

BAKRt,  A.  D.  763,  originator  of  the 
'Houlnd-i-Sherif,  recitationa  by  mahomedaos  of 
tiie  birth,  miraclet  sad  death  of  their  prophet. 

BA£4.  Bbno.  from  SaHb.  Bakaa  :  Adha- 
ioda  vatica. 

BAKSA.     Bkkg.     Rottbdila  glabra- 

BAKSAR.  36"  34'  ;  830  59' in  Hindustsa 
on  the  right  aiHe  of  the  Ganges,  70  milei  west 
of  DioBpore.  Edilway  bungaloitf  ia  350  feet 
abuve  the  sea.     Ad.  SchL 

B&E3HL  Hind-  Gardenia  tetraaperma. 
See  Bandar  0. 

B\KU.  See  Bakoh. 

BAKUDAH,  a  amall  tovn  near  Baghdad 
ifith  a  bazaar  and  moBque,  it  was  formeriy  of 
great  impoTiahce. — Terrier's  Caravan,  Joantegt- 

B.\KUNINQ,  a  tin  mine  of  Bauka.  8«  Ti 

BAKUR-CHEBKEA,    or  '  the  bird's  nes 
also  called  Jodagir  ot  Hill  of  l^trife  Joda,  i 
the   lecotnmendalion    of  an   ssceiic,  erected 
OBStle  on  it.     Doubtless  ita  inaccessible  poaition 
sBconited  the  recommend  at  ton  of  the  h  rmit,  for 
ita  scarped  aammit  renders  it  almost  impre<<aa- 
ble.— 2-0.;. 

BAKUS,     Bins.    UaUbar  nnt  Adhatoda 

.  fi.Uj.  HiMD.  BALA  HtnD,  young,  aa  bal- 
amrai  a  yoaag  mango  grove. 

BAL.  Hiiut.   BALIL  Tel.  Strength. 

BAL,  thil  aun  §od  ef  tha  .hindus,  identical 
with  the  Baal  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  western 
Bemitia  Bationa.  The  warship  seems  to  have 
lieen  originaUy  aatroaiDnucal  and  inbaequentty 
pMysiotogioal.  In  tho  former,  the  sua  waB 
worabifipad  diraet,  aa  yet  in  ladia,  every 
moraiag,  and  at  evay  solstiea  or  sakrant  In 
the  phyaielogical  worahip,  the  female  power  of 
Bal  waa  Baal-tis.  These  formed  an  androgyne 
divinity,  and  their  woEship  had  a  physiolof^ioal 
beariog.  Tbe  wmitic  anblem  of  Bool  was  the 
f  illar  on  the  high  plaeas,  and  hia  oompaoioD 
was  the  bull  or  i»Jf — all  ideutical  with  the 
hiudu  mythology,  in  wMdi  Ba-al  or  Bol  ia  »- 


preaeated  by  Sva,  whoae  emblem  ia  Uie  piU^ 
or  lingam  encircled  fay  the  yoni  with  tke  vahaa 
bull,  Naadi  or  Basava  faeing  in  (rout.  Sew 
Nunbera  xxii.  41  ;  xsiiL  14— 3S. 

The  worabip  of  the  god  Bal  aeema  to  hsTB  ; 
been  adopCed  in-  E^ypt  and  tkranghont  aonlh- 
western  Aaia,  anit  aftmetimea  to  have  bae« 
idered  that  of  the  creative  ann  ;  aometumes. 
in  the  form  ot  the  phyuelogical  erablema.  Tba 
ann  worship  of  India  aeema  to  have  had  il« 
chief  plaee  in  Sauraafatra,  which  waa  in  ooustait 
intercoarse  with  Biypt  and  Western  Aaia. 
Undei  one  or  other  of  these  pbileaoptuoal  sx.* 
planations,  Baal  or  Bal  or  Bafaia  waa  th« 
chief  god  of  all  the  Semitie  nationa.  Thn 
Arian  Brahman  aeema,  now,  to  have  chieAj 
adopted  the  aatronooiical  view  :  the  R^pot 
and  the  eoutheni  Asiatios,  the  physiologuwl,  but 
in  India  at  preaeat,  these  philosc^hiea  are  all 
confused.  At  present  the  Saerant,  or  Sitr^ 
(night  of  Sival  ia  the  winter  solatice.  On  it,  is 
aneimt  timea  in  India,  the  horse  was  sa<7ifiood 
to  tbe  Sua,  or  Bdlitaib— the  lord  Bal.  Tho 
Seandinaviani  termed  the  loagrat  night  th« 
'motifr  migkt;  on  which  thry  held  that  tL« 
world  was  bom.  Henoe  the  Beltane,  tbe  firea  at 
Bal  or  Belenus  t  the  Ui-ul  of  northern  nationa. 
the  sacrificial  fires  on  the  Aawamedba,  or 
horse  sacrifice  worship  .of  Iba  aun,  by  lbs 
Soorjas  on  the  Ganges,  and  tlie  Syriaai  and 
Sfluromatm  on  the  horses  of  the  Uediterraoean. 
When  "  Judah  did  evil  iu  the  aighl  of  lbs 
Lonl,  and  built  them  hii{h  places,  and  iiDagGlh 
and  groves,  on  every  hi^h  hill  and  under  eveay 
tree,"  the  object  waa  Bal,  and  the  pillar  tli* 
lingAm  waa  his  symbol.  It  was  on  his  altar  thgy 
hurneii  ineense,  and  ''sacrificed  unto  the  cu! 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month"  (the  sncroA 
AoidTAs  of  the  Hindus).  The  Cilf  of  Israel  is 
the  bull  (Naodi)  of  BaiEesoi  or  Iswara  ;  Um^ 
Apia  of  the  £i{vptian  Osiris.  Accordinx  to 
Colonel  Tod.  {^Tod't  Rajtuthan,¥oi  /.p.  78) 
The  trmple  of  Solohom  was  toBal,BBdaIl 
the  idolHtera  of  that  day  aeen  to  have  held  to 
the  grorser  teseta  oC  modern  hinduism. —  , 

Peor  hia  othec  name,  when  he  entioed"     i 
lanal  in  tbttim,  on  their  marefa  from  Nils.' 
Paradiit  Lott,  Book  I. 

Oolonel  Tod  tdla  us  that  Bal-aath  waa  tb» 
God  Bal  of  tbe  aaeisnt  timea  ot  India,  nod  Uf 
btMoa,  ms  tbe  gift  of  the  bnll  to  tbe  ana, 
and  he  lella  ua  that,  there  eia  nnmaroua  t«Bfl« 

Bi^han  of  £aaJMi  ;  and  that  Bslpoar(]Cfc- 
hatko)  haa  several  in  Sanraahtra.  all  refi 
seating  the  sua-  There  ia  at  Balpoor  a  tOMfia- 
to  Bal-poor  Siva,  or  Siva  of  the  town  of  B^ 
with  ita  liuRam  yoni  and  ball  of  brass,  and  Bafc« 
Eswar  is  the  lord  Bal,  Maba-bal  Gswar,  tho  graaM  j 
lord  B^  Iu  Biioient  western  Aaia,  Bal  n^  I 
the  braaea  calf  were  apetnally  worahippMl' 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  and,  !■• 
)8  ^       ~  O^ 


BALA  BAQH. 

Uia,  t&e  nered  day  of  B«l-Eiwar,  vitb  hit 
Tataan  bnll  Kindi,  n  tbe  amavau  the  mooo- 
hm  fif  teeath  diy  of  tiie  kobUi.  A.iDOiigBt  the 
Bajvoi  nwea,  aocarding  to  Coloool  Tod,  Har 
■  the  prtroB  of  bU  wbo  Iotb  war  a^  atioBg 
tomk,  and  ii  cafwaiaUj  Uh  obJMt  of  tht  Rajpnt 
wanior'a  dsrotioD  :  aoeontingly  blood  and 
wine  form  tbe  ebiaf  obkuaaa  to  tbe  ^at  )tod 
af  tbe  Indua.  Tbe  QoMtw,  tund  the  f«ouliar 
prieau  «rf  Har,  oi  Bal,  ifac  ma,  all  Mviga  ia 
utoKieating  dniga,  b«ba,  aod  dnoki.  ifat?  are 
wmU}  aeatad  on  a  lion,  leopard,  vr  deerrakini, 
thar  bo£ea  Mietad  with  «9hes,  tbeir  faair  mat- 
ted and  braided,  with  iioo  toiiga  to  feed  tbe 
penilentkl  firea,  and  their  sevag^e  appeamce 
taskea  tbeaa  £l  cniians  for  the  oommaud  of  the 
Kod  of  blood  and  slaughler.  Tbe  bodies  of 
tbcM  Goaain  prlesta,  mintsters  of  Har,  tbe  j;od 
gf  war,  ant  not  bumed  like  tbe  biodat,  but  ere 
buried,  and  a  circular  UmulMi  is  raised  over  the 
remaiBi ;  and  with  some  clauea  of  GoMina, 
aaaJI  tumult  wboie  [dim  ii  the  frusirun  of  a 
•oo^  iritb  iHteral  atepa,  tbe  apex  wowned  with- 
a  ejlindrical  atone. — Tixft  Jto^atikan,  Vol. 
I.p.  77-  ToiFtTraviU,  p.  54,  49.  MilMtz't 
Saea  Ckarekei  af  Atia,  p-  100.  Zagard't 
HiMVeM.  Sonneraft  Voyagt^l,  T60.  See  Astsrte  ; 
Afltoretii  ;  Baal,  High  clacea.  Sundbja : 
Sudefan  : — Km. 
BAZ^  an  ear  of  coni, 

"fiAL      GuE-    HiNU.     Hair.    See  Shawl. 
ltAL&,  Bettg.    Twisted  Hiblscnt,  Paronia 
odorata,  alao  Hibiecua  tottuoaus> 
BAIA.     DuK.     GuRcns  root. 
BAIA.  HiKD.  A  child,  ia  biDduism,  a  minor 
saderlS,  aecordiiifi  to  British  Indian  Law, under 
IS-  Bal-itopala,  name  of  the   infant  Krishna. 
TAmj    hindoa      and    many    bindn      towns 
bare  Baam   bcfiinning  with   Bal,    sometimes 
referring  to  infaiie;  as  bal-amrn  or  jontig  mangu 
grore,  aonietimet  to  a  deitj. —  Wilton 

BALA.  Hind.  Touq);,  youthful,  m  Bal 
ABiai,  a  Mango  ^roTe  plantation.  WomaD  are 
lenaad  BtUa,  if  under  sixteen  ;  vmde,  middle 
agfA ;  Iridm,  when  forty.— SM**  M^aitJUM, 
fei.  It,  f.  261. 

BALA,  a  gnA  wbidi  «aU  tba  yoimg  |Aants 
«f  vlieat  or   bailor  wheg    absat  aiz  incbes 

BALA-  See  'Greeks  of  Asia. 

BALA.  Hind,  also  BALA  UUSKH,  T«- 
^riaas  WalIicbi»Da. 

BALABAC  ISLAND,  ]vinft<^  the  8.  ff. 
Mdaaaaitj  of  Palawan  and  AS  miles  hnrth  from 
ft»  H>aain|[  bilwirn  Banguey  and  Balunban- 
IP^lLia  SO  milaa  Iobk,  and  8  miles  broad.  It 
iMBft  |MBk«n    ita   eastern  shore,    1,600  feet 


SAIA  BAiGH,  ID  Look-  700  38'  E  and  Lat 
U°  0'  N. 


BAI,AfiHI  PVBA. 

BALA-B.UTD,  Hind  A  fillet  wrapped 
round  the  turhaud.  Tbe  tal^tutd,  or  '  allkeo 
fillet,'  was  once  Talued  aa  the  muk  ctf  the 
Borereign'a  farour,  and  wae  taatamoont  to  the 
wurtJy  "  orders"  of  £nr«pe. — TovCt  BvjatAan, 
Vol.1,  p.  66«. 

BALABANDI  TIGE.  IpomKa  pes-eaprae, 
—Swtet. 

BALA  BHADRA,  son  of  Hands  and  elder 
brotber  of  Krishna.  He  is  tbe  patron  of  agricul- 
ture. He  was  of  great  strength  and  irate  Mm- 
par,— Tayiw.     See  Baldeya. 

BALABHI.  An  era  mentiotied  by  Tod,  aa 
oecarring  id  an  inaeription  boBd  at  Somnatb, 
oommeDciag  SIB  A.  D.  Balafcbi  waa  destroyed 
in  803  Sonivat,  from  which  time  it  may  he 
presumed  the  era  wta  diaeontinued-  Tbis  is  alao 
written  Valabbi,  and  in  an  inscription  on  copper 
platea  found  them,  of  dato  A.  D.  3S8,  contain- 
ing KTaats  of  lands  to  brahmin  priests,  tbe  era 
used  in  the  iuicriptioa  ia  tbe  Talabhi  era, 
Qorresponding  to  the  375th  of  Vikramditva,  oi 
A.  D.  319.  Balabhi,  or  Bolbara,  in  GuEcrat. 
ia  represeuied  to  bare  been  destroyed  under 
Siliditya  Srd,  A.  D.  524,  by  a  Bactro-Indian 
army;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  BjzaDtiumsf 
Ptolemy,  lu  the  first  inscription,  Lhrava  Sena 
is  a  follower  of  Bbagavata,  and  Dharapattah  of 
the  sun  ;  all  the  rest  worship  Siva.  Tba 
biahmaas  are  not  apokeg  of  with  any  reipeut 
or  veneralion,  as  the  giants  simply  say,  I  give 
to  such  and  such  a  brahman.  Very  oooaider- 
able  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  oF  the  inscription.  The  cbaracleT 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  ei)(bth  oeutory. 
When  Huian-thsBng  w.aa  at  Balabhi  in  the 
seventh  centurj,  there  were  lOO  Buddhist  mo- 
nasteries, and  600  Buddhist  priesta  ;  and  the 
king,  although  a  Kehstrija,  was  a  Buddbisi. 
See  Balnbhipura.    Kalian,     Baurashtra. 

BALABHI  f  VBA  seema  to  :ban  be«i  tbe 
ancient  kingdon  of  BaUiaia,  ruled  by  Bati 
labbi  priacea.  Their  «rbief  tawn,  Bdlabhipom 
Bcoordiog  to  Tod  waa  dcatroyed  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  tbe  PBil^iaos,  (Mes,  H«B8  or  OatU,  or 
a  mixture  of  tbeie  tribta,  aad  .he  gif  aa  tbe  data 
as  A.  D.  624,  but  Tbumaa  giwe  A-.  D.  74«, 
the  Chinese  traT^ller  Hwan-tbusg  tisited  it 
in  the  seTenlh  oantnry.  lu  ruiH  ckiat,  about 
20  miles  w«at  of  Bbownugnr  in  K^tkiwar,  near 
tbe  modern  town  of  WaUay,  poA  tbe  extent 
leemt  to  have  beeo  from  the  AntTtla  nmin' 
tains  in  tbe  north  to  tbe  TaptL  On  its  deatrno* 
tion  Anbolwara  became  the  Beat  of  governnent, 
ita  princes  besritig  tbe  name  of  Bala  Bai  and 
this  endured  until  the  14th  eentury.— (.SUk<'« 
EutorjfufJudia,  P.S6G.)  Colonel  Tod  aaya 
(Tod's  £(^(utha».  Vol  I.  p.  103)  that  at  alt 
,  erent%  tbe  prince  of  Deo  Ibid  the  foundation 
of  Anhnlwain  Pultua  in  S.  80»  (A,  D.  74«)i 
)9  "^  ~  i^" 


•    BALACHAH. 

whidt  faenoeforth  became  tbe  capital  city  ofthU 
pottion  of  India,  ia  lieu  nf  SaiablUpoora, 
whicb  gave  tbe  title  of  BaUea-rae  to  its 
^risoes,  the  Balhara  of  the  eaiUer  Arabiau 
irsTellen,  and,  followiog  tbem,  the  geogniphsra 
of  Europe. 

Chittore  ia  tlie  capital  of  the  kinsdom  of 
Oodjpore.  But  its  dyaattj  olaima  to  bo  the 
daRcendanti  of  Lob,  ibe  eldeat  aon  of  Bama  of 
the  Solar  dyuasty.  They  aay  that  they  were 
first  ruling  at  Balabhipore,  a  city  in  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid  iraate  by 
tUe  aoa  of  Nowaharwan  of  Persia  A.  D.  534. 
Tbe  Bajput  qaeen  escaped  the  general  destrnc- 
tion  and  gave  birth  to  a  sod  who  was  nanaed 
Ooho,  from  whom  the  rajahs  of  Oodeypore  are 
descended.  Ooho  eitabUihed  tbe  kingdom  of 
Edur,  and  eight  princes  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 
BALACHAN.M  BALACHANG.  Malay. 

Gaa-pi Bdkk.  I  Bagon Phil. 

Trati    jAfAN.  I 

A  ooadiment  in  general  use  io  Bunnab,  and 
both  tbe  Halsy  and  Philippine  Archipelago. 
It  is  prepared  in  Tarious  wnya,  but  ordinarily 
from  prawn),  sardines,  (Eofcranlfs  meletta,) 
and  other  small  fiah,  pounded  end  pickled.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  native  con- 
sumption througbont  both  the  Malay  and 
Fhilippine  Archipelago,  Atiatic  Islands,  by  the 
Burmese,  the  Siamese,  and  Cochin  Chinese.  It 
ia,  indeed,  eiaentially,  the  article  known  to  the 
Qreeks  and  RcmatiB  under  the  name  of  Garum, 
the  produce  of  aa  Engraulia,  a  roadilerranean 
fish.  A  mild  description  of  Balachsng  is  made 
in  Bombay,  and  sold  as  an  item  in  Indian  oil- 
men's stores.  13,500  tons  valued  at  JB90,000 
sterling,  were  exported  from  Bnrmah  from  lat 
November  1854  to  1st  November  1855.  It  las 
kind  of  oaviore,  in  general  ite  aroma  ia  too  strong 
for  European  taste,  but  eome  of  the  beat,  from 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  we  got  when  therti  is  of 
a  reddish  ooionr  and  ia  very  similar  to  the  an- 
ehovy  paste  of  the  London  oilmen.  That  moat  io 
lue  is  made  of  a  species  or  very  small  shrimp, 
which,  in  the  flee  season,  is  found  in  enormous 
nnmbers  on  the  borders  of  the  tea  :  it  i*  salted 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  being  made  np 
iuto  little  psroels  ia  sent  into  tbe  interior,  whei» 
It  u  highly  esteemed.  The  inferior  kind  is 
made  of  all  kinds  of  little  fiah,  shrimps,  8m.,  in 
the  same  way,  bnt  does  not  bear  so  high 
a  price.^  In  another  mode,  the  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  pit  to  undergo  fermentation,  and 
•Bernards  dried,  ponoded  and  preaervW  with 
ajncea.  With  the  Malaya,  Siamese,  Burmese 
and  Cochin  Chinese,  Balachan  has  become  a 
neceaaary  of  life,  aa  it  aervea  io  season  tbe  daily 
food  of  these  nationa.  In  fiamatra  the  red 
Ealaobang  ia  the  best  and  it  u  made  of  tbe 
rpami  of  ehrimpa,  oi  of  the  ihiUDps  thenuelvei 


irhioh  tkey  take  about  tbe  mouths  of  riven. 
They  are,  after  boiling,  exposed  to  the  aan  to 
dry,  then  pounded  in  a  morta^  with  aal^ 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  formed  intt 
cakes,  which  ia  all  the  prooesi.  Hib  black  aor^ 
used  by  the  lower  claaa,  ia  made  of  small  fish, 
prepared  in  the  tame  manner.  On-aomo  parts 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  they  salt  tte 
roes  of  a  large  fiah  of  the  shad  kind,  and  pi9> 
serve  tbem  perfectly  dry,  and  well  fiavonnda 
These  are  called  tmbo. — Aindi^a  Mat.  JfMA 
p.  144.  FauUxer't  Oom.  Diet  -.  TkIm'  Bw^ 
baity.  CrmefurtPt  Diet  :  p.  27.  Mandate 
ffiit.  ofSvmatra,  p.  63—4. 

BALAD.  As.  A  district,  a  town-  BaUd-nl 
Jshaf,  a  dutrict  in  Yemen  ;  Ibn-ul-bald,  a  eit^ 
Ben. — See  Kbadim.  Saba. 

BALADAKPADA  See  Inscriptions. 

BALA-DITTA-CALU.  A  Telugu  astrono' 
mer  who  wrote  in  the  4558th  year  of  the  Cain 

yog. 

BALAEN,  a  large  division  of  the  Jata. 

BALiQNA,  a  genua  of  whales,  epedea  of 
which  ocour  both  in  the  northern  and  tha 
louthem  aeas.  The  whale  of  the  GiMnlaad 
Baheries  belongs  to  thia  genua. 

BAL^NA  ANTAKTICA,  tbe  anUrtio. 
smooth- backed- whale,  ia  not  known  in  the 
central  parta  of  the  PaciRo,  But  in  apring  H 
resorta  to  the  baya  of  Chili,  South  Afnea,  ths 
BraEils,  Australia,  New  Zealand  aad  Vaa 
Dieman's  Laud. 

BAL^NID.^,  a  family  of  mammalia,  tt 
the  order  Cetacece,  tbe  whale  tribe.  In  iht 
Baleenidte  family,  there  are,  in  India,  fovt 
uenera  and  7  species,  vIe.  one  Balenopteai 
four  Baliena,  1  Physeter  and  one  Phocnua.  Sm 
Mammalia, 

BALAGIIAT,  a  geographical  term  to  da- 
aignate  tbe  table  land  in  the  south  of  Fenina^r 
lar  India.  It  forms  the  ooUectorate  of  Sales, 
literally  above  the  ghat. 

BALA6HU,  a  town  in  Long.  69"  St'  B. 
and  L.  W  49"    N. 

BALA  OHTJND  Fuabt.    .£gle   marmdi*; 

BALAGNINL     See  Kyan. 

BALA-QOPALA,  Bahb.  From  bala,  a  tsUUt 
go,  a  DOW,  and  pala,  a  feeder,  a  naaM  of  tit 
in^t  Krishna.  See  Bala;  Krishna  ;  Budrak     ■ 

BALAGUNDA,  in  Long.  77o  SO' Ki^ 
Lat.  10'  10*  N. 

BALAHABA.   See  Kabul. 

BALAHEBEE,  in  Long.  76<i  S2'  E.ai* 
Lat.  27"  7'  N. 

BALAIS     Ts.  Brooms. 

BALAJi,  a  brahmin  chief  of  tbe  IffahralM 
cabinet,  after  the  aooession  of  Sahoo,  aecuredlM 
himself  as  peahwa  the  entire  antliority  and  poMt 
ofthestate.OnhiademiBeinl781,  his  aon,  tfet 
first  Baji  Bao,  ancceeded  bim-  Baji  Sao,  ■>* 
ambitious.     Ue  exacted  the  choatb,  eDfOTOiC 


Ub  exBotioiN  by  {iredatory  umnidiit.  La  1781 
Baji  Ban  tomfidled  tha  Azof  Jiriii  djnutj  to 
ptniH  hitn  to  pttodat  the  nbrtbeiu  ptrU  of 
the  Hogtiul  tardtorf.  Ho«raiB«dtbeKejctHidria 
in  173a,  plundered  Malwas  abtain«d  «I  tUn)  of 
the  Jhwisi  teniMr;  (  in  1786  obtaimd  the 
eeaaionof  Ua[wBiinl737,t]eeiacied  ftomAzof 
Jab  «n  sMiKomMt  0}  all  the  coAntrias  wiilh 
of  the  Ohu»b(it,  the  (tirreiider  of  BSnaret,  Gp, 
Hittta  »»a  Anatiibsd.  B^i  Bio,  for  20  yfiaU, 
traded  tbe  Mahretta  otnMtnof,  tmd  ekvatad 
hto  akigb  pitch  of  itbry.  Ha  itied  174&  on 
thfl  baska  of  ibe  Nerbadja,  and  wu  stMcwded 
by  kM  B0«  BaUji  Baji  lieo.  Baji  Bao,  the 
scooad  aoa  of  Sagfaoba  aueeetded  to  Ihe  paahna 
ot  Aicfsfaip  on  24th  Oeteber  lT4fi,  hia  oauaii], 
tmA  artth  the  atale  of  affaire,  had  tbrown  bim- 
acif  ktim  a  tCTraoa  of  his  palace,  aad  wst  kiltad. 
Maaa  Parnavjs,  botreVer,  put  Via)  aaidn  and 
ptood  Ohtnnnji,  Baji  Bbo^s  voutiger  btmhcr ,  dn 
the  tknne,  but  Bi^^  Rao  a^aid  ftOt '  the  aec«n< 
dancj,  and  commanded  the  Ifatiratta  anniei.  In 
liB«h  17S1  he  oppottrf  tihazFUd-^b  Khan, 
but  made  peatM  for  money,  lu  October  alolig- 
with  K^ajt  BbcmaUh,  ha  invaded  tho  t«niio- 
rit«  of  the  Odocndab  ruleia,  bat  «iade  peace 
with  SalabDt  Jaag  Bt  Itoder-  Sw  finjl  Kaa  ; 
IMiwa  ;  Uefaratfs  Gti*«rmiaetita. 

BALAK.  Two  bilb,  >ix  hundred  paeea 
■Mmler,  u  the  dislrteC  of  BiihHf-uI-.Tahaf  in 
%ncB.  flua  district  la  the  laad  at  Shaba  being 
■A  aSei  to  the  preaSBt  time,  Atd-ua  Saba,  md 
BaOcea,  tUe  fpieen  bf  Sheba.'buUt  a  maaoni? 
dyfaardan  betwcMf  tbe  ttro' B«lalrhiHa.  It 
■afrmedHi  Arabian  itoi;  da  tbe  Sbilnil-Aiu 
M-^Mnb.— See  Bdlkeet.  Sttfae, 

BALA  KHANif  VttB^  Upper  sblry,  trfaenea 
cdBca  MecMly  in  Sa^V'-Jtieifi  ^oonfitUm. 
Vol,  i,  p.  Me. 

BALAL,  in  Kamatica,  ap  fatmorl&o  sppells- 
ties. 
BALAH.  Hind.  OfiribopogoA  arouaticua. 
BALAkBA'NiBAI?  ob  Ba^AUBANO  la- 
l*d.  called  BcKAan^aa  by  th«  Hriaye,  iiiAy 
15  i^ei  lon^,  lies  in  iheBalabac  Stiait,  at  tflto 
Bortftiaat  >id«  «f*  B^rnto.'  It'vas  o ilea 'a 
poMMioBor  Sd^^u^,  Ad  from  the  extrwie 
neteaaoftfcat  portian  of  (lie  Maud  it  might 
kawprand  a  aMthnent  of  atttH  valne,  but  it 
Mfe^itfbttqaMM-fay  dolltiiia  la  1^?^.  'It'hba 
|«0  cxoeltent  barboura.  The  prfneipal  elation 
M-Amb  fkeuartbt-  MigliB^-ae-\outfcei^4iRr- 
booi  wna  determined  10  be  in  Lat.  T'lZ'^l 
».  Long.   116?    49'  ^t.-imnhn^.     Ste 

BALAU^    PUU..  MA;.EAL.,.T«mWik]ldtls 

^SftfflfB,  a  iDwn  tn  ttioi  »%■*  Wt. 
andl^  aS°19'  N. 

'ntdini.  fliHD,  3;^e  diuae  bf  n  rejab' of 
tlitf  KiMft  bfbe.   " 


BALASCB.     ' 

BALAND,  a  tribo  fbnnerl;  donikimt  in 
Ajoree  Btitbur  and  the  soutberit  pane  of 
Minapur.  Tbey  wore  expelled  by  the  Ohuodel 
rajputs  and  now  Occupy  MiIqwbs  a  principality 
ID  labordiDalioti  to   the  taja  of  ReHtL-^BUwt. 

BALANITES  ^GYPTIACA,  Delii  :  a' 
tmtll  ihorny  tree  aommon  about  D^li  abd  np 
\o  the  Jumna.  Ita  ant  is  about  the  nie  of  au 
igg,  and  when  acooped  nut  ia  filled  with  gun- 
{rawder  ag  a  fin  woik.     It  yelda  ao  oi). 

BALANI8TUH.  Huto.  Plowcis  of  Funioa 
traUatoDg. 

BALANOPHOBEiS.  Thia  order  ofplanta 
toutaius  several  parasitea  tuck  as  the  BafSesia. 
fad  tfaa  Cytinus  hypocktua,  or  Cisti  trees  of 
Europe,  whioh  yields  tha  bypoculua  jiuoe, 
This  owss  all  Ita  propettiei  to  the  prmauoe  of 
an  abaudauoe  of  gallic  asHA.—ffSbaugkntmyr 
p.  569. 

BALANOPHOBA  is  a  cnrioua  leafless  pa- 
rasite growioft  abundantly  on  maple  in  the  Zema 
v«lley  iuSiJckim  and  also  in  the  N.  W-  Him- 
malaya.  Thia  speeiea  prodaoaa  the  great  knola  oti 
tba  ftiBple  roota,  from  which  Ihe  libetana  form 
tbctr  thiukiog  onps  msntioDBd  by  UU.  Huo 
and  6bbet.  Br.  Hooker  found  a  small  store 
of  these  knots,  deanad,  and  cut  ready  for  the 
tunitf,  and  hidden  behind  a  stone  by  some  poor 
Tibetao,  who  bad  oever  returned  to  the  apot ; 
they  had  evidently  been  tbere  a  very  long  time-. 
The  Lepcha  diiuk  Odt  of  these  little  woodea 
,cnpa,  whieh  are  very  pretty,  often  polished,  and 
mOonted  witb  aiWer.  Some  are  supposed  to  be 
antidote*  against  poiabn  and  henoe  fetcli  au 
enormous  price  i  theaa  are  of  a  paooliar  wood, 
.rsKr  a^d  paler-coloured.  Dr.  Hotter  has  paid 
a  guinea  for  one  aneb,  hardly  difCetaU  f^om  the 
common  sort,  which  cost  but  ^d.  or  &d.  UU. 
Hue  and  &abet  grsphicaDy  nUud6  to  this 
ciAsumsttnce,  when  wishing  to  pnndmie  oupa  at 
LfaasM,  where  Ibetr  prioe  is  higher,  as  they  are 
till  imported  from  the  Himalaya.  The  knots 
froai  which  tbey  are  formed,  are  prodAced  on 
|he  r6ots  6f  osko,  maples,  and  otka  KODotain 
foresti  trees,  by  the  above  dcsoibad  parasitical 
plaint,  kiiowD  to  boLtnists  as  Balanophora — • 
iToolc^  Him.  Jow.  Vol.  I.,  p.  182. 

BALANOlTHOIlA  aiSAMTICA  is  a  fa- 
vmitUfc  astringent  rrasedy  ia  Biintuih.— 
(^S^i^TuMv,  p-  509. 

SALaNOPHOBA  INDICA.  WaU.  Oat. 
InH"  This  is  fbund  io  tbe  (brssts  of  the  Ceatral 
PiOtinee  of  Ceybn,  at  sn  elevation  of  3,000  to 

DOO  feet;— 2llw.  gn.  pi.  Ztyl.  p-  aB3. 

BAIjA?<OPTSRA,  a  gasna  of  the  whala 
family,  Bolffinidn,  of  the  order  of  Manmalai 
CetRces.     See  Mamnalift. 

BALANU9,  the  barnacda'  genu*,  one  of  tho 
Chihipedia  of  the  ArtlculatH.  SoiSb  af  those 
found  <m  the  old  linbm  in  India  ate  rtiy 
latgfc     ■ 
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BALAPOBB,  sereral  totrni  id  India,  one  i 
in  Long.  80"  66' E.  fe  Lat.  25°  18' N.,  th 
other  Id  Long.  80'  69'  E.  k  Lat.  27°  SO'  N. 
a  Ihird  »  20  milea  8-  W.  of  Akalah. 
.  BALA  BAI.  Bee  Bahara  ;  BaUbbipar 
Sduraahtra. 

£AI.ARAMA,  elder  brother  of  Kriafani.  Hii 
biatonr  ie  gi'eatlj  niied  np  with  mylhical- 
legcnds,  bnt  be  aeeiiu  to  haTe  nairied   AcTati. 

BALA  BAMA,  the  eighth  avatar,  or  in- 
oarnatioD  of  Vuhnu  i  the  word  BiU  in  SsdB' 
crit  meanbg  strength.  See  Avatar  ;  Jagan&th, 
Kriabna  ;  Kalh  Bama ;  Sri  Sampradaja ;  S«ni- 
nti ;  Inscriptioai. 

BALA8,  called  aUo  Palnah  and  fialaacet,  tht 
liib  SMunian  king  of  A.  D.  484. 

BALABATER.  Sams.  From  bUS,  streogtb, 
Vti  aratee,  an  enemy. 

BALASORE,  a  town  and  bay  and  rirer  in 
Crista,  in  ihe  N.  £>  of  the  PeniniaU  o1  India, 
tlie  entrance  being  ia  L.  21°  28'  N.  L  670  ^' 
£.  The  East  Lidia  Company  formed  a  faoloiy 
■t  ^laaore. — Honbargh. 

BALAS  BUBT;  Badakh-Flian,  h» 
known  aiace  the  da«t  of  Uaroo  Poto.  aa  the 
country  producing  the  real  balaa  ruby,  u  well 
M  the  lajivird'Or  lapis  laiuli,  from  which  ia 
made  tbe  beautiful  blue  piijinent  culled  ultra- 
marine.— Paper' t  Eatt  India  Cabvl  taid 
Jffffhccnuta*,  p.  186.  See  £adakbahan. 

BALAST.     Bub.    Ballaat. 

BALASA  PA!!TDU.  Tkl.  Webera  tetrandn. 

BaLAZAB,  an  intoxicating   electuary    pie- 

Kred  from  the  Malacca  bean,  tbe  Anaoardiumi 
nee  the  name  Al-fialadnri  of  Ahmad. 
BALBAJAMUS.  Imperata  cyliodriea.  Semui. 
BALBAND,    tbe    Uabrstta     alphabetical 
character. 

-  BALBAPILLI,  L.  13''47'N.,  L.  79»  !6' 
8.  in  tbe  Ksrnatik,  a  amall  village  18  milea  S. 
of  Kodnr.  It  ia  from  630  to  619  fe^  abon 
tken 


.  BALBEC  OK  BAALBECL  The  Ba->lith  of 
BcHptara  and  Heliopolia  or  Temple  of  the  Bun 
of  tbe  Greeka  is  now  n  ruined  town.  It  ia 
boilt  on  the  lower  alopM  of  tbe  Anti  Llbannai 
43  miles  N.W.  of  DtunMcuiin  Lat.  34o  1 
80'.M.,«nd  L.  S6°  11'  E.  The  date  of  it*  ori. 
gm   ia  nnkoDwiL,  but  Antoninua  Pins  built  one 

treat  temple.  It  waa  aacked  iu  A.  1).  74S 
y  the  mahomedanE  and.  fioallj  pillaged  U  A. 
D;  1400  by.Timuit  now  containa  abont  a 
bundred  Arab  faautiee,  cultivators  and  herdsmen 
who  reside  in  a  quarter  aarronnded  by  a  modern 
wall.  The  great  temple  ofthe  sun  and  its  bnildiogt 
arp  at  the  wcateni  end,  outside  the  modern 
walls.  Tbere  were  rowa  of  pillars  in  the 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  almoat  all  of 
which  bate  now  fallen,  aa  also,  have  the  roofs 
of  great  .courts,  cue  of  them  144  feet  square,  i 

and  Tsnlted  pusagei.     On  Ibe  east  ia  a  cpurt  I  atruded  about  1836  upon  ^uggoo  or 
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BALZSOPTEU. 

330  feet.by  118  feet,  whieh  had  ardis* eo ill 
western  and  nortiiein  aides.    See  Baalbee. 

BALBEJ  OB  BALTBJ.  The  tariff  Tslsitin 
of  tbia  in  Bombay  ia  Bs.  4  per  ewt> 

BALBI,  Oaspar,  a  UHTchsnt  dealer  in  pT» 
cious  atones  who  trarelled  to  India  brtnta 
l(T9to  1S8B. 

BALCH'HAftU.    Bee  JaUmanai. 

BALGHIR.  UiHft.-Nanlostachys  Jatansan. 

BALCHUB.  UiifD.  Bens.  lalamansi  nl» 
linn.  Eouod  near  atanding  water  at  Ajaot, 
the  rooU  are  amall  and  knotty,  and  fins,  lib 
bsir,  hence  the  name  :  have  a  sweet  scent  t  m 
tasteless  :  used  to  beat,  atrengthen  and  eidti 
the  syatem.  One  tola  i«  the  dose.  Are  nij 
much  used  also  in  hair  meaalihs  ;  price  tn  imi 
for  one  ropee.  Alao  tbe  name  of  a  gnas,  tki 
roots  of  which  are  like  fine  bair,  iweet«entsd, 
and  much  used  in  cleaning  tbe  htir.  Tkii 
latter  graM  ia  the  Andrapogon  sclueunthiifc— 
Gm.Jied.  2^,^.128.  Bee  Naniostadiji; 
Spikenard. 

BALCONDA,  in  Long  78«  28'  E.  and  Lit 
18"  56"  N. 

BALDEO.  See  Krishna ;  Baldera ;  Biti. 

BALDEVA.  ion  of  a  prince  of  Hitlna 
and  nephew  of  Koonti,  tbe  mother  of  the  tn 
Pandu  brothers-  Baldeva  was  eouain  of  KiiikM 
and  fled  with  Yoodiahtra  from  the  bittkbU 
of  the  Mahabarata  on  tbe  Jusw,  islo 
Saarashtra.  After  Kriabna'a  death,  BaUen 
Yoodiahtra  went  northwarda,  and  it  it  soifMil 
penetrated  into  Oreeoe.  Baldefa  hii  bM 
oeiGed  oa  tbe  god  of  strength  and  is  sa^oMd 
to  be  the  Herenlea  of  tbe  eut  and  weit.  Hi 
is  still  worshipped  as  in  the  days  of  Alautei 
his  shrine  at  Bnldeo,  in  Vrij,  his  eUb,  t 
ploughshare,  and  a  lion'a  skin  bis  eoraing-" 
tod'i  SqfcutAan.  See  Bala  Bhadra,  Kiiiiu« 
Polyandry,  Pandu. 

BALD-UL-AJAM.   See  Ajam.  Salad. 

BALEARICA.    See  Oraie. 

BALEH.BALEH.    Jat.    Aeouefa. 

BALE  of  ootton  weighi  diSereatly  in  nam 
countries. 

In  Amerioa  lbs.  440    In  Cbioa  lbs.  StO 

„  Br«zU     do    180     „  Bengal  do  300 

„  Egypt     do   600      „  Uadras  do  300 

,.  Turkey  do  3JS0      „  Bombay  do  394 

BALElA-ITm-KANL  UALUb  Zif^ 
Dodiflora-~ZtM(. 

BALEA.  A  geiDa  of  nolkwa.  Ses  Mt' 
loBca. 

BALEAN.  See  Kaya  Baliau. 

BALEL,  of  Eashmir,  Corisria  Nepilwa> 
Bee  Tadrelu. 

BALELA.  HiMD.  Termioalia  bdJeiiea- 

BALELA  8DJAH,  small  black  mynU* 
fruit  ofthe  Terminalia  citrine. 

BALENOPTBBA.    A  whale  or  rorqual " 


•xs 


BALFOUR. 

Umd,  &  of  lUmn  iaiaod.  Ewh  of  Uu  rami 
af  ita  lower  jsv  mcMured  21  foet  in  kngth, 
■ius  an  uch  oi  two. — Bmtg.  At,  Soc  Jour- 
Jfo.  *,p.  iU.     SeeBalnu. 

BALfiOKOUBAa.    See  lUiu. 

BaLESAR  Anb-dinwmirftheQDJartribe. 

BALBSHWAJl,  1B»  16' ;  7iO  10',  in  tijs 
DcUan,  10  miltt  8.  of  Suguuurt  at  (be  pigo- 
d»  OB  tke  hill,  it  is  3,8S1  feet  ebors  Colab* 
ObMrretorj. 

BAUBSSAN.    SaTTT.    Opofaelum. 

BALESWARA. »  mum  of  aire.  Sea  fiaL 

BALFOUB,  Esvakd,  a  Hadiaa  madioal  oS- 
cM-tfaniahad  aerenl  utielei  to  cuncnt  literature. 
Biiaor  of  a  Cjelopndia  of  lailia  and  of  Eaatern 


BALPODB. 

pment  el  the  laking  of  Zonpore  oa  Uie  ISiIi 
October  18SS  ;  wrred  a>  Staff  Officer  of  the 
liadraB  Foroeain  the  waf  againit  Chine,  in 
1840-1-8,  and  wa)  ptetent  at  the  captme  of 
Ohuaaaon  the  5tb  July  1S40;  Canton  26th 
Maj  1841 ;  Amoy  S6th  Aufpiat  1841 ;  Chiuan 
lBtOotoberia4l  ;Chingbse,10tb  October  1841; 
Ningpo,  13th  Ootober  1841)  Ningpo  10th 
Uawh  164>  ;  Teebee,  15tb  Uarch  1S42 ;  Seas- 
on, 16th  ICaroh  1841  ;Chapooii  18th  Uaj  1842 
Wooaong,  16th  Jnoe  1841;  Shai>ghai  19th  Jane 
1841 ;  ChiO'keang-koo,  2Ut  July  1843  ;  Non- 
kio,  August  1S4S  1  Yang-tee  Idang  river  Sep- 
tember 1848  ;  sod  reoei*ed  the  Chiitew  medal- 
He  wae  eoBiul  at  Sheaghai  for  maa;  ;ear>,  wa^ 
iployed   aa  a  Commitaioner    on  the  Hadra* 


a«d  SoBthern  Aeia,  wrote  on  the  iufluenoe  of  |  Public  Wotb  EUabliabaiente,  but  hi*  laat  la- 


■  the  diaiate  irf  a  eoantry  t  the  StaUetica 
of  Oolera  i  the  looalitie*  exempt  from  Cholera : 
tka  aDflaMoeial  produeta  of  the  Uadiae  Preai- 
ds^ :  the  Timber  treea,  "nmber  and  faot^ 
wooda  <rf  Eaatem  and  Southern  Atia  :  On 
CMen  at  Thayetmyoo     in    Hadru    Qtfor- 


boursinludiafrom  18S9,  to  1802  irereaa  Chief 
of  tJw  Uilitaiy  f  ioanoe  Department  of  India. 
Toararda  the  beginning  of  18fi&  the  Uat  em- 
beia  of  the  mutiny  ware  juat  being  tiodden 
ont ;  peace  had  boen  reilored  .but  with  peade 
prosperity,  for  the  fintiah  Em> 


t^f  Jamwd  of  Mtdieai  Scmm^  Vol.  711.  pire  in  India  bad  been  saved  from  the  perils  of 
p.  308.  On  vegetablea  for  Earopeans  in  Bur- 1  revolt  aod  lebciUon,  to  be  oompelled  to  atmg- 
mak.lfaL  vitLp,  116.  On  typhoid  remittent  |  gle  a  aeoood  time  for  life  against  the  dangera 
fever  nt  BangaWe.  lb.  IX.  SSI-  On  the  health  of  bankruptcy,  aa  tbe  a^poya'  revolt  had 
af  Troopa  at  Sceunderabad.     lb.  X.  261.   On  I  burthened  India  with  a  debt,  aearecly  leu  to  bs 


the  Cantooment  of  Trimulgheny  1  In  1851  be 
iMtitBtad  and  till  1869  conducted  the  Oo- 
varuwnt  Central  MnaeuBi,Uadras,  and  in  1666 
ha  fcamad  the  Mysore  Uueeum  at  Bangalore. 
The    Uadraa    mabomedan    library  owea   il 


dreaded  than  the  dangers  it  bad  escaped.  TIm 
large  powers  which,  durifig  ihe  emergency  had  of 
neoeisity  been  entrusted  to  departmeote,  and  to 
Divisional  and  Station  Officers,  vere  still  being 
ezereised.     Extra  establish  men  ta,  no  longer  n»> 


otsia  to  him,  and  the  intioduotion  of  English  '  oesssry  were  being  kept  up ;  contracts  were  being 
Uo  the  lIadraaaa>i-ABam.     He  published  the    renewed  at  war  prioce  ;  and  from  the  nature  of 


GaUasldi  i^ohn,  or  aeleclJon*  from  the  Peraian 
lad  HiadaataBipoetf  ;  published  in  diglot  Hin- 
Asstai,  Tamil  and  Telugoo  several  (ditiona  a 
Stalistial  Hap  of  tbe  World.  Translated  and 
raMishwl  Conquest's  Midwifery  and  Tate'a 
AatroBsaqr.  Bo  was  lbs  Pcditical  Agent  at  the 
Coavt  of  the  Habob  of  the  Canalio^  Peiiian  and 
Uiadeatau  Tkansktoi  to  Qoverament,  Oommia- 
-TTir  far  Investigating  the  DebU  of  the  Nabob 
«f  tks  Garwtic^  and  Secretary  to  the  Commit- 
taaa  iw  tbe  Great  ExhUrition  of  18fil,fortbe 
TiA  KsUbitiim  of  18S6,  and  for  the  Madras 
Xlhibitioiia  of  1866  and  1857. 

BALFOUR.  Dr.  Francis,  Bengal  Service, 
wnte  on  the  Arabia  poeU— ^  Sn-r  Vol.  ii. 
M6.  On  tidaa  of  the  barometer.  1794.--U>id, 
Tal.  iv.  19fi.  On  the  effeaU  of  Sol-lunar  i&Ao- 
«Mo  <«  Caven^Ibid,  Vol.  viiL  1.  On  the  Per. 
nw  tmd  Anbfa  Onmmar.— Ibid,  889,  and 
fabliabad  tha  loaha-i-Uarkenw— i>r.  list's 

BALFOUB,  Mqor  Oaaafal  deorge,  C.  B-,  aa 
~     '  af  Iha  Madras,  and  aftarwaida  of  the  Boy- 
He  aervad  with  the  Malaeea  FisM 


Von*  in  JUS-SS ;  aa  Brigade  Major  in  Ue 

iw^^itptMl  lEBrwol  in   1839  and  was    In   the  aooount    eatabHshmeuts, 
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the  circniDatanees,  the  army  whs  the  chief » 
ofexpeuse.  At  tbia  jonotare  Colonel  Jameson,  of 
the  Bomfasy  Arn>y,  Colonel  Bum  of  tbe  Bengal 
Army  ead  Colonel  B^lfOur,  Or  s.  of  the  MadrHS 
Artilleiy  were  formed  into  a  Commission  on  tbe 
military  establisbmenta  of  tbe  country.  Tb^ 
first  fxamioed  into  those  of  Bombay  then  viaitad 
Msdria  aod  finally  rt«chcd  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  1860,  from  whieh,  befom  many 
months  were  over.  Colonels  Jameson  and 
Burn  left  in  ill  health  leaving  Colonel 
Balfour,  to  the  e»ire  wotk.  A  Military  Fiuaneo 
Department  for  fidal  ooolnl  and  audit  waa 
then  formed,  ef  which  he  was  appoinlad 
abief,  and  from  that  date  the  whole  of  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  bringing  tie  army 
military  establisbmaiits  down  to  tbe  peace  scale. 
Tbe  numeiictil  atrengtb  of  the  ssmy  sane* 
tioned  on  the  restoration  of  peace  after 
the  revolt,  was  for  Bengal  1,13,095;  for 
Madias,  56,185 ;  fbr  Bombay,  39,270,  ora 
totalof  8,07,490;  of  whom  71,121  were  Ettro- 
peans  and  l,.'if>,36B  Nativee.  Much  of 
tbe  decrasse  which  he  rCeeted  in  tbe  ebsrgesi 
waa  obtained  by^  naeesaary  reduotions  { 
alone,      d 


O" 


tba  Bengal  ConraitsarlBt  nnd  Pay  Depatt- 
nents,  !(>«  annual  tttving  effected  b;  bene- 
fim]  c^fingca  atnoanted  respfctirety  td  <7,000 
nnd  £&,000,  total  £12,006.  Prior  to  the  reTolt 
of  1337,  the  military  cbargea  of  India  wei'e 
£11,500,900.  The  European  nay  bad  hS'^a 
lower  than  in  any  year  iIdm  1818  ;  bat,  by  the 
beginning  of  ISSd,  this  ehargQ  had  neen  to 
£31,000,000  vken  the  Miliury  Finance  Oom- 
niuiftn  wfti  eitabllBhed.  The  nilitary  e«tilnat«i 
for  186t-6l,inola(ting  tlic  oatriajce  rteptrtment 
wereTMiluoed  to  a  trifle  o?er  jBIS,O0O,O00,  Rid 
the  Indian  Bevenne  tras  £39,000,00a  Bdt  in 
tha  fallowing  year  Mr.  Laing;  the  Flnnciel 
Member  of  the  Sapreme  Council,  intimated  that 
the  Hilitiry  Finanoe  Departvaeat  had  revit- 
ed  the  eatimateB  with  (creat  care,  and  tbey  were 
stated  at  £1S,B50,000  or  £S,4T9,000  lower 
thftn  ia  1660-61.  And  Mr.  IjiJB);  furLber  aM- 
■  ed  that  £12,199,S4S  wb*  the  eetlmated  coat  of 
tha  military  eetftbliBhntenta  ae  fixed  permanently 
for  India,  only  that,  to  the  year  ISGl^^,  re- 
duction of  items  eoatinji  £6O0,76U,  eotrldnotbe 
completed-  The  lS61-6a  estimate,  thntifoTle, 
-vaa  to  that  amount  higher  than  Ibe  estimated 
permanent  expenditure,  aa  that  the  actual  dimi- 
natioa  from  1800-61  to  1851-62,  in  tbeeeat  of 
the  army,  waa  £3,330,000 .  It  wm  further  ex- 
pected that  the  Annual  military  Charges  woHld 
be  bronght  down  to  twelve  millioni  in  India 
nnd  two  mitlioflA  in  Britain.  Mr.  Laing  wheh 
■nbmitting  hit  budget  eatimsttB  nnd  explaining 
the  cbangea  in  operation,  atated  that  the  futitK 
history  of  India  would  not  be  complete,  with- 
ont  mentioning  the  aneceeirtil  Inboun  o( 
Oolonsl  Balfour,  and  the  moat  reeent  writer, 
the  Hnn'ble  Mr-  Thnrlow,  who,  as  Prrvate 
Secretory  to  Lord  Bigin,  bad  rare  opporttmifiea 
of  ascertaining  and  Judging  of  eventi,  b(  pj>. 
S9  and  30  remarka  that  when  the  Military 
Finance  Department  waa  eatabtiBhed  after  the 
nvoit  of  1867,  in  order  to  ensure  economy  in 
military  expenditare.  General,  then  Colonel, 
BaKoni  was  (elected  for  the  sale  contronl  of 
this  departinent,  vnder  the  peraonal  emhority 
of  Lord  Canning.  He  was,  add*  Hr.  Thurlbw,  a 
man  of  obstinate  ebiliiy,  and  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  irith  power  and  promise  of  support,  He 
conducted  the  work  of  proning  with  a  knowledge 
«f  detail  only  exceeded  by  bis  zeal  in  execution 
nnd  Lord'  Elgin  wrote  on  Colonel  Batrau^'s  re- 
tnm  to  Britain,  that  a  man  who,  right  er  wrong, 
liad  tared  hia  country  eevM-sl  millions  ^^1 
merited  some  rewaid.  From  the  etDbarrassed 
sUte  ofthe  fioaneee,  the  OonditioH  of  I  Ma,' at 
that  time,  was  oritical :  and  when  the  task  was 
Dompletcd,  the  GovemrDent  of  India' bore  ample 
lostimony  to  the  important  service*  which  re- 
nlted  from  bis  labours  Tbe  Commission^  first 
BSiembled  on  the  1 8th  Julj  1859,  and  earl^  in 
18G0,  OoloDsl  Balfour  wMloft  BtoB6,bat  aoeaily 


BAtPODR.  ' 

as  18(1,  Sir  Charin  Wood  sbotrej  tbht  Ibe 
rtduetions  ordevtd  by  the  Oovenmeot  of  India, 
wera  t<apect«i  to  anonnt  in  the  year  1  800-61, 
to  £3,600,000  which;  with  thoee  oftbe  prttrhtin 
year  woald  -make  an  tatinated  savrng'  in 
militny  eipendHur»  alone  of  £6,ni>0,00O,  itnd 
h*  added  thatif  thereduetioBalbr  lS8i-Ci  were 
eqnEil  to  ttioafe  of  1880-61. aud  tha  produce -^ 
taxes  eamb  tip. to  the  estimate,  tt>e  eapeiwH- 
ture  and  income  of  1861-62  would  be  bal«need — 
When  (he  iaoboti'iJte  -««re  ihado,  tbe  deficit  of 
>i6V-ii  waa  oaly£»0,67«.:l>>  admit  of  aa 
eiamiaation  of  the  remits  of  Colonel  Orifoai'a 
UboiPt  the  following  tabular  .sUleoMnrs  are 
gjtea  showing  the  iiicrease  and  deoreaae  of  tte 
expMidilure  during  hh  Ohirf-ehip  of  the  HiKtaiy 
Finance  Depsrtnwnt, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  military  ex|n*dl- 
turefnthe  year  ]8«S-fi9  *m  l&f  milliMmSseri- 
ting  It  roseto  SI  Oiitllma  in  lS6»-60.  Bat 
from  that  year  Colonel  BnlfABr's  laboBrs  begak 
to  befelt.~~the  nHitery  charges  were  'redmeei 

(o  £ao.eo9,SGe  iff  1860-61— to  det&,68i,»«^ 

in  IS6l-65,and  to  £13,697,000  in  186»-«i 
Since  bis  return  to  Britkia,  be  wks,  in  1866,  m*- 
ployed  on- the  Seeruitring  t>oina!sMoa  in  Bag- 
land.  His  Totuminoas  bM  mintite  evideMI 
before  Lord  JSCrathnaim's  Oomaittee  led  to  lA 
nomit]fitioBMl867  aft  AstiBtMttotheCoatrollt  . 
in-Chief  M.  Ihe-War  Oll^i^  tO'  BBriuStrHMV 
Storks  in  lb6  ra-oTKHnitiRlttn  AftfaeWwOAN  ' 
Deparlate'nls,  wtiefie  ^e-  waa  i  rMnriraUe  M 
enei^  in  meeting  diflicuhies  and  indomitabto 
perse*srikBe«j-J-iX(aMJa'»  9tai«m>Sti^t  Ttiw  Boai 
1S04 10  1869'.  f  Aw«N*'«  0»mpanv  aitd  At 
a-a»n,  pagee  39  4Md  30  WmI'i  Aif  Ohsrte 
Wioct'i  AdmmiMnaio»,^oki6H\967^  Btm 
JVetM,  Wth  Feby^  1869,  p.  S3.  ««irM.  Armf 


\iliig.  ItmvUtof  iard  Cmhu^,  Sir  SmrUe 
'  A«R,  ltd  MwA  1868,  of  At  Htm'Ue  S- 
■Imnff  mtd  Sir  Gteil  feodon,  7tA  j^irU  ISflfi, 
rf  Sir  ^Ift^iier,a&  April  1862  amd  Sari 
tj  S^  and  Kineardma  IQth  Aprii  1662. 
■   BA.LGHAR.  HiHs.  BuaiHlMtlwr. 

MLH&RA,  AwNnlingto  EUiM,  (XU«>{'« 
■ffiK.  «fliidi»}  an  Kncient  kinifitoK  mentiMed 
ibfOciMMhaolSalniiMii.  Tha  Aitmn  twn 
tDiEpfnent  the  Bmllibhi  («fanJ(tni  ofBall- 
iUipora  who  vera  iwWwlod  b;  Ibt  fiak  pHn- 
«i  ci  Aahilmrra  f^tas.  Their  tcrntoriei 
istliKltdtha  ooimtry  of  Lata,  or  Larikai  on  tba 
fiH  rfCanbaj.  Aoaording  to  Colonel  Tod, 
[Taft  fra»d»,  p.  147-48.)  fialbara  wm  a 
titk  inaaed  fay  ihe  »cee»ire  esmreigBB  of 
Bnmktn.  He  sayi  the  eariiaat  of  ibe  iribm 
«Ud  Nnqaered  a  srttleraent  in  tba  peniaaaU 
ofSmatklra  was  the  Balla,  bj  aoaieauthori- 
tia  iMeJ  10  be  a  bnneh  of  the  great  Indu- 
nonnd  beoce  tanned  Balica-pVin,  and  eaid 
tobmbeeaorifiiimtly  (romBaliu-dei,  or  finlkh, 
IkBwirii  of  tlM  Oreeki.  The  ehief  of  Dhenk 
aijsfla.  Tb«  BalU  pay*  adoratioN  alseit 
Othtii*riy  to  Um  ann  and  it  n  ody  in  Aan- 
mktn  tbat  temples  lo  tliia  orb  abeuad  ;  ao 
An  ralifion,  tradition  as  regarda  tbeir  tteaeent, 
wi  pwtoaa)  appettranoe,  all  indioeie  an  lado- 
9tfioe  origiit  for  this  nee,  and  in  order  to 
n«nl  tbeir  barbarian  ^mhlaeka)  «tnctio», 
tVchUe  of  their  birth  from  Eama  nay  bare 
Wi  imtei.  The  oity  of  Balabhi,  wriUen 
^*>M  in  Ibe  map^  and  nwr  an  inoonMderB- 
bU  i^itffi,  wu  said  lo  be  twelve  oon,  or 
ttmtnlMia  oiroBinference  j  there  i«  a  Sun* 
1n^  >l  Bnnxia,  dedicated  lo  Bar^a  KaratanH 
M'iiCri.  Tod'i  time,  wiatbeobjeat  of  worship 
^t^piM  niniater  of  the  <3inoowar,  who 
^■"fibgparvoe  oaatr,  deacended,  from  the 
*watGMtiie.  Then:  ia  alao,  a  6nn-temp]e 
M  I)BHm.-.dea  Balabbi,  Bedoore,  inscrip- 
tiou,  Kdin  Mewar. 
BltHiKl,  a  tftwn  in  Long.  »1  °  49*  K.  B^ 

.  ^I,ina>l  penlnaalartnaiaaDd  in  Ocyton, 
■'^Rligiom  rilM  of  the  paople,  maaMA 
*■•»,  and  their  eacrifloes  ore  p<!rformed  to 
^  deiiin,  to  earth  and  air  doiiiait  to  eril 
^^  t«  the  niaaw  of  deoeaaed  ajtceaton  and 
nth  triadn  dahiei  8iv«,  Viabna,  ^leir  oon- 
**'^  M  iftcaniationa.  Bali  is  lb*  word  uiad 
jiO^oa,  toeiptM*  theworahtp-oftbBbeavon* 
7wiei.  Xhe  vieum  Merifiod  ia  {enerally 
>*Kk,mdBaliya  an  day  imagea,  aappMed 
^/■fixntthc  omtrollinK  planet  ol  tha  iodiri- 
•■l.wd  in  daiiroyed  ac  the  ooKdnaian  of 
*^  ntmeniet.  In  India,  Ssli,  Bali  Akbi, 
?*-fai,  Md  Bakta-Bali  S.  mm  McriScea  of 
"fT^MinMh  ud  odier  artia  las  offered  loan 
IM.  Uift,fMd  oflsied  tocreatad  beinga,  in 
*™  vmM  thrown    up  iito  tbe  air.  In 
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Casars,  a  woman  by  eating  of  Bali;«khi  food, 
anuDM  the  profeaainn  of  a  [ffostitiite.  Tbe 
giAa  to  Viaksu  are  rioa,  flowora,  cufdo,  fruity, 
bol  to  Ikra  and  JDnrgn  on  fsoota,  Aotf  ^d 
bnffdo^.— Viten.  Km  Saori&cta,  BMova, 
Dera,  Dmb,  Modi,  Jogin. 

BALI.  aiHB.  Fbok  lUa.  fiuta.  stifi^b. 
BAiiL,  an  ialand  in  the  fjaaUra  Arefaipalaiie*- 
Aeoordiag  to  Ur.  Bar!,  fiali  Island,  coottanea 
te  iniiiaate  iu  Indian  origin,  and,  with  a  muM 
portiow  -of  Jwa,  tbe  Battas  ia  Snnutn,  tk 
f  bilippine  IslwMliem.  tha  %Aa  of  Bamaa  and 
the  rode  tribaa  of  the  interior  of  the  HalayM 
Paniaank,  eaiubit  hiwdu  alenMota,  and  tb«r  i» 
ligion  may  beatyiad  a  degraded  bindaiieL 
The  BaliQese  entertain  great  avoraioa  to  amw> 
time  Hfa,  md  are  man  rarely  to  W  mot  with  ii 
tbe  Eiuapaan  ports  tb«i  the  sMini  of  tba  other 
islands  to  the  eaalwaid.  Tb^  aie  faiier  it 
flompleiioiit  atoutar  in  frame,  and  in««  oust 
gBtic  io  thaii  disfna^tiou  than  tbo  Jjimiei«, 
and  in  appearance  and  dress  beer  a  i;reat  rcseflb- 
blanee  totbe  natives  of  Siam,  fnin  whom  it  ia 
probsble  that  they  are  descended.  Xb«  eotias 
papuldtion  of  Balti  amounting  to  abovt  one 
million,  profess  tbe  hindureliKioD,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  wi'lDws  smongst  tbem  is  carried  taan 
extent  unknown  even  in  contiaental  Indrs*. 
The  slaves  of  h  great  msn  are  also  consnmed 
apon  bfs  flmersl  pih,  and  when  the  inmensS 
annunl  loss  of  lift  produced  by  these  fWghtful 
practices  is  considered,  it  is  aurprisinf;  that  the 
island  possesses  so  \»'gs  R  popuUtion.  The 
widows  and  some  slaves  of  Kajahs  tmrn 
with  their  husband's  corpse,  but  other  vr\<foin 
bum  or  are  diipatched  W^h  a  kris.  Captaia 
Keppelt  mentions  that  Bali  is  tbe  only  istand 
in  the  whole  Atchipclago  ^ere  the  two 
great  forma  in  the  Indian  religions-^thv 
brabminical  and  the  bdddhist  exist  together 
undisturbed.  The  Bstinese  are  an  in^endent, 
and  cotupnratively  civilized  racis,  and  very 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  their  powerfnl 
neighbours  :  tbe  consequeiice  is  that  Bali  has 
been  the  seene  of  recent  wars  ;  in  the  first  the 
Bsllnese  bad  some  advantsgs.  It  haa  inland 
fekes,  Of  TeservoiTs  of  wattr,  'Bhuated  aeveral 
ind  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  see.  These 
takes  all  contain  excellent  fresb  water,  and  are 
id  to  have  tides  whose  rise  and  fall  correspond 
nith  that  ofthe  sea.  This  is  currona  iftrue. 
Its  Burfffce  is  highly  cultiraied.  si^d' isiJivided 
into  small  patches  for  Irrigatioii.  Tts' population 
is.  aaU.  to  be  7061,000  .or  4fiO  uua  squafe  mile. 
Bali,  Borneo,  Jaiva,  TimcN:,  the  Pbilippiata,  Utc 
Moluaeas  and  New  Guinea  potataaalmasL  aimi- 
lar  dimataa,  but  there  an  groat  difiKrwoea  ia 
their  animal  productions.  .In  &li«re  the  barbel, 
fruit  thrush,  and  woo^pqekec.  IniLombok,  the 
cockatoo,  honey-sucker,  and  brash  turkey.  In 
Java  Bq«l  BwikDj  an  laapy  kindi  of  moob^ya. 
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wild  evta,  deer,  iutbU  and  manj  rarietiei 
of  >qaimU.  In  the  Celebee  ind  liolHCOu  the 
pnluDtUB  tailed  ciuciu  is  the  only  terrestrial 
antnul  seen  except  pigi  and  deer,  la  the  wettero 
Arohipelago  are  ttie  vood-pecker,  blrbet,  tiogon, 
fruit  thruih  and  leaf  thrash,  but  to  the  eaatmxii 
titeae  are  unknowa  and  the  lori  and  honey-iudcer 
•ra  the  mmA  oommon.  But  the  natnial  produc- 
tiona  of  Boroeo,  Jara  and  Sumatra,  hare  a  eon- 
•idorabla  ntemblauoe.  Sunatra  has  the  Indian 
•lepbaot,  the  tapir  and  rhinooerae  ;  Borneo  bas 
the  aame  elephant,  and  tapir  j  one  of  the  Javan 
rhlDoeeroa  ia  diffeieat,  but  another  oooors 
in  Asia  and  the  smaller  mammals  are  generally 
the  same  in  the  three  Itlaods.  The  fauna  of 
Borneo  and  Oclebea  differ  extremely,  and  this 
differeuee  oontiauBS  to  the  sonth,  the  line  of 
separation  pasting  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
thongh  theae  two  iilanda  are  only  fifteen  milea 
apart — Sari :  Kepp^t  Ind.  Areh.,  Vol.  it.  pp. 
113-386^89.  See  India,  Inicriptigns,  Siam, 
Sapi. 

B&LIBAHG,  in  Long.  88«  17'  E.,  and  L. 
S7°  47'  N. 
BALI  LABOQEE.  See  Lombok. 
Balibhi.      See       Balabhi.        Inscriptions. 
Jonas urh. 

BALIGA-RAE,  a  branch  of  the  lunar  race- 
Colonel  Tod  claims  to  hare  discovered  the 
utes  of  several  ancient  capital  citiea  in  the 
north  of  India :  of  Soorpoor,  on  tlie  Jumna, 
tit*  oapit&l  of  the  Tadu  ;  of  Alore,  on  the 
Indus,  the  capital  of  the  Soda ;  at  Mundodri, 
capital  of  ihe  Furihara;  of  ChandrnTati,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aravulli  mouatBiua ;  and  Bala- 
bhipooiB,  in  Ooserat,  capital  of  the  Bolica-rae 
the  Balhsn  of  Arab  traTellera.  He  ima- 
gines that  ihe  Balla  rajpoot  of  3BUraahtra  may 
have  given  thts  name  to  Balabhipoora,  as 
desoeiidaota  of  Balica,  from  Sehl  of  Arore. 
The  blessing  of  the  bard  to  them  is  yet,  Tatla 
Mbotttm-ia  Sao, '  Lord  of  Tatta  and  Mooltan, 
the  seats  of  the  Balica-putra :  and  he  deems 
it  not  improbable  that  a  branch  of  these,  under 
the  Indian  Heroulet,  Bala  Ram,  who  left  India 
al^r  the  Gieat  War,  may  have  founded  Balich, 
or  Balkh,  emphatically  called  the  '  Uother  of 
Cities.'  TheJeasolmer  annals  aueit  that  the 
Yadu  and  Balica  branches  of  the  Iiidu  race 
ruled  Khoratsan  after  the  Great  War,  the  In- 
do-3cythio  ncea  of  Oieoiau  authors. — Tod's 
Me^atthan,  Vol.  J,  p.  42. 

BALI'FBATIPADA,  a  hindn  festival  in 
eemraemonUon  of  king  Bali  being  sent  to 
Fatal,  held  about  the  last  days  of  October.  It 
seems  to  relate  to  some  great  war  against  the 
andent  ncea  of  India. 

BALI-KOMMA.    Tbl.     Opilia  amenlacea, 

BALI8TES,  the  File  fish  of  the  South  Seas. 


BALKH. 

BAIilTUS,  a  oommon  term  in  the  TutUA 
and  Persisa  domioions,  for  n  consular  funotio*- 
ar;.  It  is  not  an  oriental  word ;  and  it  is  sop* 
posed  that  it  ia  originally  Venetian,  poaaihlj 
from  the  Greek  basileuc. 

BAUA  TsL.  A  large  tribe  of  Sodras.  Mat- 
tered through  Telingana.  A  few  of  them  an  foot 
aoldiers,  but  the  majority  are  oooupied  in  agit- 
cultural  labour:  a  Baija  man  ia  Balja-vKla) 
plural  fiaija  wanlu. 

BAUAWAB.  Lieutenant  Wood  sUles  that 
at  Baljawar,  one  day's  jooroey  oorlfa  of  the  Oans, 
is  a  lead  mine,  so  rkb,  that  the  people  vbe 
work  at  it  for  two  monlhs  in  the  year  &re  said 
to  be  able  to  live  on  the  produce  the  ramainiif 
ten  montha,  and  that  in  the  immediale  vicinity 
of  this  is  a  large  hilJ,  oslled  the  Koh-i-meerial^ 
from  which  ia  txtranted  a  coal  of  agood  quality, 
much  resembling  the  Borey  ooal  of  Bagland, 
and  used  as  firmg  by  tbs  inhabitants  of  tke 
oeighbourhood.  A  apecimen  of  the  coal,  with  a 
few  detaila  rospectiDt[  the  formation  in  which  it 
occur*, were tranamitted  to  CaptainBumes.  Silk  ia 
a  commodity  at  preaent  produced  in  abuodanoe, 
and  which  could  be  cnitivated,  if  deairablr.  lo 
an  almust  indeSnite  extent.  The  vale  of  the 
Oius  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  ita  prodB«k 
and  the  best  specimena  in  this  market  uniforaly 
come  from  Koubadian  and  Huarat  Imam,  on  ita 
north  and  south  bank.  The  silk  of  Bokhara  is 
poken  of  as  bein^  atiL  httter. — Paptn.  Btut 
India,  Cabul  and  J^^/tanittan,  p.  186. 

BALKASH,  a  lake  of  Uenbnl  India.  Bea 
Visvamitro. 

BALKBBS,  the  Queen  of  Shebe.    See  Saba. 

BALK.££3,   who  succeeded  her  htber  Uod- 

id,  in  Temen,  was  properly  named  Balkamn  or 
Yalkama.  Uer  existence  has  given  rise  to  no- 
fables,  and  amongst  olhers  that  she  was 
Ihe  Queen  of  Shaba  who  married  Solomon. 
This  Bslkses  lived  aboiU  the  oommeooaMttBt  of 
the  Chrialian  en,  and  abe  repaired  or  couaoU- 
dated  the  dam  of  Maieb.' — Flaj(/mr.  See  B** 
'[.    Samarcand. 

BALKH  u  in  Ut.  36°  «8'  N.  Is  the  aneient 
Baotria  and  ia  about  200  mUca  to  the  N.  W.rf 
Cabul.  The  Proviooe  of  Balkh,  was  formeiiy  J^ 
eluded  in  Kborastan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  ^ 
by  the  Ocus,  E.  by  Koondooz,  W.  by  Khoraaaat 
and  d.  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Hasara  aod  tlM 
independent  state  of  Mjmuns.  To  the  B.  L 
the  eoontry  ia  cold  and  mountainous ;  bni  ths 
N.  W.  parte  of  it  are  flat,  aandy,  and  rriMit 
iogly  hot  in  the  summer.  It  ia  tolerably  watir 
peopled  by  Usbeok,  Afghan,  and  Tanjet  flf 
Tajik,  who  partly  dwelt  in  TiUage^  and  padllf 
rotm  with  their  flocks  in  search  of  paatuoj 
The  Ufbeek  are  simple,  honest,  and  1 
but  the  Tiiijet  are  a  eorrupt  and  dissolute  nflf 
addicted  to  vices.  Balkb,  is  EeganM 
by  the  Fersiana  as  ihe  ancient  source  of  it " 
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M^ptlileediMitioii.  Balkli  is  now  in  tlie  domi- 
ii«iioftbekingorB<Ah>n.  Iti  raiaiextMid  fw 
(ciTfuitof£OBikianinDd.  Bj  Amtiot,  Balkb 
fa  Mined ;  Amu-l-BUid,  the  mother  of  eitita. 
It  ji  Nid  to  hiTfl  been  built  by  Eaiunun  of 
?tnk  It  OH  conquered  bj  Ateunder  and 
nctiM  inBtetria.  In  1830,  itt  population 
WM  nai;  aboit  S,000.  Baikh  sUnd*  on  a  plain 
■bnt  HI  mika  from  the  hill*.  It*  elimaie 
ii  mjr  inulabrioas.  It  ii  wdl  irrigated  by 
■MMDraqnedDot^ron  a  river.  It  >•  built 
ni|Nil«slape«hiehrinkBtowiTd(  tbeOit» 
ibNtl,800(cetaboTe  the  sM.HrLUoordrofl  ii 
iihrred  rotiide  ita  valla,  bnt  he  died  at  And- 
Uni.  Il  bai  rf  peatedl;  sent  out  oonqueran, 
•ndbMleoiMjncred.  Arueei  1  it  daacribed 
tjraeaia  nitivo  of  8ogd  ;  by  olbera  a*  of 
BMbk,  but  by  UoMi  of  Choroie,  at  of  Caikh, 
Hd  Htm  adds  that  the  dyniaty  vat  called 
Bdkkntniig  or  Pafalanan.  He  naed  Greek 
aaljnUi  eoina,  and  in  hi*  public  letl«rB  and 
CRR^mdence  onlv,  with  the  bead  of  the 
MioegaoD  one  ^e.  Only  one  eoio  haa  a 
fafHl  inicriplion.  The  last  of  the  dyuaaty, 
iuHt)  Artalwnoa,  beoenie  involved  in  a  war 
«ilk  Boot,  but  was  nltimaUly  alain  at  BaIkh, 
I;  CM  of  ki*  Pattfaien  nfficera,  Ardeahir 
Udan,  or  Artexenea. — XmnMr'i  Otogra- 
^MiMmair,  p.  187.  Chal-ftdd't  Siiuht- 
**,p.  31 ;  Kinneu^i  OtograjAkid  Memoir, 
^  1ST.  8ee  Grecka  of  Aaia ;  Kabul,  pp. 
tiUlT  ;  Peraian  king*  ;  Anacidn  ;    Cosh, 


IiAi,«.iC9  i  Kabnl,  pp.  4}7,438,U0  ;  Kob, 
IHlii,  Paraiaa    kioga,  TiaTamitn,  Vxbek. 

BAIXHATENSES  eft  FAHLAVIAN.  See 

BILKO-BANSH-  BinQ.  Dendrocalanma 
balmr 

iUiii,  a  SejtMc  raoa  formerly  TuliDR  in 
Baaikbi.  Allt)teBajputKenea)ofiata,ane>ent 
■i  maitm,  inaert  the  Balln  tribe  enonsat 
Qil^odaa.  The  byid,  or  '  bleaaiiig'  of  the 
tw^jixTalle  Hotritan  ea  ree,"  indioaiive  of 
l^aigiflil  abodes  on  the  Indna.  They  lay 
iMi^  Werer,  to  deaeent  ffon  the  SooryaTin- 
imi  aaiDtain  that  tbeir  gmt  anoeator, 
Ma  er  Bappa,  was  the  offspring  of  8a*a,  the 
illRtaDteflEbBt  t^*  their  first  lettlamaDt 
%  Bamklra  was  «t  the  aHeimt  Dhnnk,  in 
■■i  laiate  periods  «sUed  Uongy  Pottun  ; 
jl  iWl,  ia  coB<)eeriDit  the  couauy  adjacent, 
■ytewd  it  Baleakheter  (tbeir  cipitil  Bala- 
jy«»»).  sad  ittumed  the  tilk  of  Belia-rae. 
"g%  doim  identity  with  the  OeUote  tsoe 
7~Mr:  Mr  is  it  iniposaifatB  that  Uey  may 
"**  ^aih  of  IhU  family,  whieh  long  held 
fi**.h  BHnshtia-  Before  the  GeUotes 
'"''"kiwonlupofllalHideD,  wtdch  period 


BALLAJI. 

is  indicated  iu  their  annaia,  the  diief  object  of 
their  adoration  waa  the  snn,  gi*inf[  them  that 
Scythio  reaanblanea  to  which  the  Bella  have 
erery  appeartnee  of  daim,  Tho  Bella  on  the 
continent  of  Seunshtia,  on  the  eontrary,  assert 
their  origin  to  be  lnda>ansB,  and  that  ihey  are 
the  Balioa-pootra  who  were  the  aneient  lords 
of  Arore  on  the  Indus.  It  would  be  preenrnp- 
tioue  to  decide  between tbeae  claims ;  bntOokmel 
Tod  Teotnret  toanrmiae,  that  tbvr  might  be  IIh 
effapring  of  Behl.oDe  ot  the  prinoe  of  the  Bhamta 
who  founded  Arore.  The  Cattis  deim  deecent 
from  the  Bellas  an  ftdditional  proof  of  northern 
origin,  end  strengthening  their  right  to  the 
epithet  of  the  bards,  "  Lords  of  Uooltsn  snd 
Tatta."  The  BsUas  were  of  auffioient  ocms^ 
^nenoe  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  make  i»* 
curaions  on  Mewar,  and  the  first  expbit  of  the 
celebrated  Bane  Hsnir  waa  his  killing  the 
Bftlle  ejiienain  of  Ghoteela.    The  present  ehirf 


imporlaooe  id  the  penio sola.— TtHTe  ibfi'asfJIwa, 
II.  p.  113.     Bee  Balhara. 

BALLA,  aereral  plaoes  in  India,  of  this  name^ 
respeoiiTeW,  in  Long.  72*  26'  E.  and  L.  36' 
48'  N.  i  in  Long-  89?  43'  E.  end  Ut.  30°  48' 
N.  ;  in  Long.  SO"  10'  E.  and  Lat  Se"  20'  N, 
and  a  pesa  in  Long.  Sfl"  20'  E-  and  Let.  S<« 
61' N. 

BALLA  BAOH.  Sec  Jeklabad. 

BALLABHA.  See  BaUbha.  Bslhan.lK< 
BcriptiooB,  p.  391. 

BALLABBAl  DBOOG,  in  Long.  76«  29' 
E.  and  Lat.  13*  8'  K. 

BALLADS,  those  in  thethirdbooVofthe  Big  ' 
Teda,  nre  sU  attributed  to  VisTemitra  or  his 
anece  BtoTB . — Bunita- 

BALLAl  OB  BALLATI.  "Eitrv.  The  ahep-  , 
herd  of  the  villsf^e  community  of  India,  who  , 
drifes  the  Tilla(;e>floek  to  the  common  pasturage; 
and,  besides  hia  Merono  has  some  trifling  rewaid 
from  every  individnsl.  It  ia  his  especial  duty 
to  prevent  cnttle-treapaases.— 7'o<f'«.Aq^«M<Aan, 
Vol.  II.  p.  696.    Bora  BaUaM. 

BALLAJI,  SD  incarnation  of  'Via)inn  with 
ahrines  at  Funderpoor.  and  Tripaly.  The 
brabmans  of  Foona  gave  Usjoi  Uoor  the  fol- 
lowiug  particulars  of  the  Avstara  of  Vishnn, 
which  they  call  fisUqji.  "  In  Sanskrit  this 
Avatsra  ia  named  Vcnkateiih  i  in  the  Csmatie  . 
dialect,  Terpali  ;  in  the  Telinga  country  and 
language,  Venketramna  Govinda ;  in  Oujerat, 
and  to  the  westward,  Talkfaur,  or  Thakhur,  at  . 
well  as  Ballaji :  the  latt«r  name  obtaining  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,  and  generally' 
through  the  Mahratta  country.  Thia  inceraa* 
tion  took  place  at  Tripaty,  iu  the  Camntie, 
where,  in  honour  of  Ballaji,  ia  a  iplendid  tem- 
ple, very  rich,  and  much  respected.  Formerly, 
it  was  mder  coDtro)  of  the  British  who  were 
said  to  derire  from  it  and  ita  dependendes  an< 
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attDUl  wvcnue  of  ane  lac  aad  hrantf-fife 
tlK>usuiil(l,S0,0OO)Ba.,  Kboattwalvtthoaaand 
pounds  steriiDg.  It  »  kIbW,  tbat  hII  mIb  of 
this  teoiple,  M  vhifth  jw  extensive  district  ii 
atiaeiMd,  ue  eertled'OCL  in  the  nams  of 
VeokatMddy-dea^,  nut  her  appeUMien  for 
this  &.Yatn»i.  BrBhamnq  sm)  otber  hindui  in 
th«  OtiBttif,  are  soiufftimes  swam  in  thsaMna 
of  Veakstaah.  Ike  faHpleis  built  of  atoM, 
earned  wilk  plate*  of  ^ilt  oepper,  aii4  is  held 
ia  higk  eatinstun  ;  said,  indeed,  uot  to  bo 
of  mofial  maaiifBOtvre,  Filfcriauigea  an  aode 
to  Tripatii  htHnrer,  from  all  porta  of  Ikdia, 
es^iaJly  from  CKgerat,  th*  tradlag  inlMbit- 
sott  of  which  proTioA,  of  tba  trib«a  of 
Banie  end  BRttia,  aid  otttei*,  ais  ia  the 
habit  of  |ire*eiit»(t  fin  or  ten  pci  cent,  of 
thuii  aannal  profiti  to  tbla  tempts,  whose  deity 
appears  to  be  the  titt^erj  patron  of  trsffio :  rieh 
gifts  and  votive  c^eringv  are  likewise  reoeiped 
from  other  qasrtors.  In  this  avatars,  or,  as 
b^iog.of  in&rior  importaBee,  more  striotly,  per- 
haps, culled  sTsntara,  (sne  Avatar)  Viahnu,  in 
his  f«v  tf  BellBJi,  was  attemlBd  by  hn  Sacti, 
LaluhmE,  sad  by  another  wif^  Satym- 
Tina,  and  tkey  are  generally  seen  with  him,  as 
wfU  ia  his  svotsta  of  Xrishna,  with  whoto 
Satj&v.SBaB  appears  to  have  beeo  a  faweiaita, 
we  find  her  with  Lakshmi,  in  immediate  attend- 
ance OD  her  diviaa'  spouse  in  his  pa^ise  of 
VaiBajift^  as  well  as  partlcips^sg  with  bar 
fivoured  associate  ia  promoting  t^e  tmoquiUity 
ofrtbc  Fnscrver,'  wliile  reposing  on  Seshat  in 
Cbirasamudra,  or  the  sea  of  aUk-— Maoris 
Bindu  P^'^tkem.p.  Mi.  See  Tripati. 
^ALLAXHOOR,  a  lirer  war  Purne^. 

BA.LLAM:  OK  V&UAM,  tho  great  canos  of 
Ce^T^on,  uauqJIy  made  from  the  &ngel1y,  Arto- 
(u^puB  integrifolia  or  Aliir-aula.     See  Boat. 

,BALLA8I.  Eko.  Dm.  Qc&.  Sweo, 
Tbitn-Vi       ...      Bum.  I  Savvm  i        ...  It. 

WoooiaB     ...  „     i  I«Ut4«ra    ...  M&ui. 

BJglut         ...        Das.  \  Lutro  ...     Fobs. 

Last  ...  .         Fr.  t  BalAtit     *        ...     Bus. 

N(nm'         ...       Eno).  Ilditre  ...     Sp. 

NUaiB         ...  „      I 

'Heavy .jabstance*,  Iron,  stonos  or  hesvy  cargo 

phced  in  sbijis,  hofds  to  trim  and  steady  the  shick 

BALL  COAL.     The  coal  of  Eurdwan,  which 

oixoTs  hi  the  fbrm  df  rounded  masses,  was  so 

tormedby  Wi".  Piddington. 

■BALIJ,  ft'TamixI  Bajs  of  Mahalialipu 
the'  CHmalit.' 

■EALLIAH,  three  town*  in  Inilia.  yji., 
I/>ne.  84"  8"  %  and'  Lnt.  25'  45'  N.,  a  second 
BalKa  in  L.  85°  IB'  E.  'awl  L.  21"  41'  ^. 
third-ill  Lone-;8**  0'  and  L.  22'  SO*  If. 

'BALLIAPATXm:  I^IVEB;.  on  the -HaUbar 
C^b^  6  mile*  from  JtlojUBt  jiiuii,  is  oiL|y  uvi- 
gj;hlc  by  lioats. 


BAtOO.  ' 

BALLIAPUTTAH,  ok  B&LORT,  in  Um 

7«*S*'fi.awiL«l.  11"  «r  N. 

BaLLIK,  a  river  near  BiHsspoot  in  the  Ui 
\ttkVk  range. 

BALLOOV  VINE.  fins.  ^.  at  €anU« 
pwmum  Wieaeebuin. 

BALLOOT.  HiKO.  Fro*.  Oalla.  OallnoU. 

BALLOliA,  the  name  given  by  the  pMplo 
tbe  cavea  hnowa  U  the  Brush  ae  EUora. 
is  also  oalled  YunHa. 

BALLOTA  NIOfiA  W.  Black  Horchotaid 
the  Ballot^  oi  Dios-eoridee  and  tha  fiallota  •< 
Pliny  B.  Hiapanica.  Lini.  kks  bean  i&tndua 
Into  india^~rt>^  461. 

BALLS  AND  B&l^.  Thue  iMteriala  i 
the  dioketen  an  imparted  wk^y  frov  Biri| 
laud,  and  in  the  four  years,  ISSi  te  18Sl 
Madraa  reteived  to  the  value  of  He.  l3,93t.    i 

BALLUSU'KURA.  TsL.  OantUwDpMl 
floran.  Ji 

BALK,  a  name  applied  to  •eresal   rafi^ 
ble  prodnebi.     Melissa  offioiinlis  of  thn  8.  '^ 
Earope  is  the  Ai^iaa  or  oomoon  bnl>,  Gik 
nintiiB'  Bspetha  is  field  balm  ;    and  G.  vSAti 
bs  ia  the  tnoantain  Bsln.    All  Ihew  att  nslail| 
of  Great  Britain,  sod  only  one  SI.  offiduli 
known  in  India.     'I'he  resia  ealled  Balm  of  I 
lead,    noted  in  SortpUuot  is  obtained   froai 
Balsamodeadroa  Gileadencse,  which  ia  a  ^suf 
of  &  OpobalsMnuBi  and  this   resinous  pnll 
is  alw  known  as  Balm  of  Ueoeai     But  inS 
land  the  plant  knvwa  w^  B^lsa  of  Gilesd  i»4 
Ahiea   fitOMatca.— ifc^.    Veg.   Sitff.  p,  U 
See    SvpTgresuf,     Abiea    Balwnea;    Blittd 
Offioinalis,  Balsamodendron.  fi 

BALU.    Melt«a  officioalis.  Far.  ;' 

Baklat  ul  Fariitum...AB&B.  ]  Badranj  bnyeh.  Ml 
Hebkah  Ssbiah      ...  Dun.  |  Parsi kuujun 
AcafaUn  b»liB         ...  ^U9.  ]   „  kwBf  ...Tl|l 

Tzeri  ...  Hbb.]  ■  i 

The  bsim  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  % 
xM,  11  ;Jer.vlii,  B3;«lTf,tI;andLi.  •.;«! 
in  Eaakiel  xxTii,  17.  It  ia  a  pot  herb,  the  jmHl 
lops  nod  tewea '  are  Hited  ia  oookery,  sod,  w| 
tiry,  as-tea;  nised'froin  eeed  cuttings, ba.  f!M 
all  pet  herb*  it  sbotald  be  ent,  to  dry,  «b«ii 
flower^  and  AvM  in  the  ih^lAt-^-Jte^rtp.  Ait^ 

-BAIA'o*  GILIIAD.    See  Ouals  end  Sell 

BALNA.  SCahh.  A'wCmin'enUia,  tneill 
)ittl«  one.      ' 

BAL-NATH/  the  d«i«y  TOMhtppM  by' 
SMrs  TMjCft  ill  On»tal  idebtioal  with  \\i»9f 
G»L  Ttw  figl-dan,  ei  seofiftoe  of  the  bfelT 
BflUnath,  is  oi  redord,  tbowfa  new  JiBOontiil 
anonffst  the  hindue.     %tn  Baal ;  Bal. 

BALO.    J*v.  tae. 

BALOCH.'  Se^Bakdi.  i 

BALOtO,  a  name  of  Skardo.  8«e  Wem 

BALOO.  Bioa.  Ssndy.  Btloo-desi  mM 
be  the  Ftrsinri  Beftisl'tiaii,  Or  dcBcrl)  ftryiR 
1  plietbk;  to  Aribh  Deitrta.    .  .. 


BALSAM. 

6AL0OK  BALOOC  in  Long.  131<t  50'  E. 
«■  of  the  westerly  of  tbe  Philippine  Itlauda,  i> 
(eouiduible  ialaad,  wiA  eloping  laud  at  ite 
HlhEni  pirL 

BALOR  HILLS.  FoHils  are  fbnnd  in  theu 
UIl    See  Bdti.    Skudo. 

BALOTTA.  3ee  KoL 

BiL-BAKSHA.  Hind.  Giiapbalium. 

BiLOUJE.  See  Kelat. 

Balsam,  *  floworiDg  plant,  of  the  genne 
iBfiticai,  76  ipaciea  of  wiiich  are  known  to 
oMu  ii  India  and  Ghina.  Toward!  Ihs 
ciottcitUie  raina,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Ohuu  of  India,  ibe  8;badri  ren^e,  are  cover- 
ed fitk  the  babam,  the  valree  of  the  ripe  fruit 
opttta;  it  the  aiightest  toaeh  and  espelllng 
tkmt  nd,  from  which  pecnliarity,  the  turn  Im- 
psiw  bi  been  given  to  the  genns-  It  ia  a  prettj 
tigbt  Id  ue  the  hilla  for  milea  olotlied  with  flowei- 
iig  Unma.  Balsams,  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  are 
BnliinlitiTeabBQdanoe  (abont  twenty-tire), 
lo  Ite  Dnhida,  both  tropical  and  temperate 
ladi,  of  gnat  beanty  end  varietj  in  colour. 
In  umI  UM  of  blossom.  In  Indie,  Bal- 
mi  leqaiie  to  be  sown  thialy  in  a  bbx  or  seed 
pu;trtcr  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inebes  hifrh 
t%  iknnld  be  tranaplanted  ont  singly  in  well 
Mnmi  soil,  if  to  be  grown  in  pots,  ihej  should 
h  pat  in  small  sized  ones  at  first  and  re-potted 
irtobrpTf  when  requisite,  which  will  be,  when 
ikwU  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  The  soil 
KAidipted  for  culture  is,  S  parte  Strang  loam 
■PfmLkiDK  in  appearance  to  brick  earth,  and 
>  pub  well  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  lime, 
Tuk  vill  lid  in  preventing  mildew,  ho  de- 
■tmc^  to  the  Balsnra  :  tfae  pots  should  be 
wddnbed  and  the  plants  must  never  be  nof^- 
"ttedia  ntering  j  seeds  may  be  sown  every 
"■Wi-flooi.  Sim.  Jovr.  11.  281-  BiddtU'M 
fiWw^.  po^.  189-180.    flee  Impaliens. 

SALSAH.    Em  a.    GtB. 

**»«-     Du4.  [BUbmio It.  Sr 

^■S- Pb.  I  BaJMmam...  ...Lit. 

KileimlikB  tbe  Bnglisb  balm,  is  given  to 
tkefrodncts  of  several  vegetables,  not  one  of 
■^  paw  in  Sonth  Eastern  Asia,  iltfaongh 
"(v^  <rf  tliem  are  imported  into  India  for 
■^fiossl  purposes,  partionUrly,  Balsams  of  Co- 
|IHB,  Peru,  and  Elenu.  Several  .baisamic  sub- 
^pMcsiK  obtained  in  India,  and  Western  Africa, 
■nisSiorax  and  LiquidHinber  from  the  genus 
Mjndamber,  Frankincense,  oUbanum  and 
•™«n  tie  Bom  speuies  of  Boawellia.  Mynh 
wBtlai  of  Heeca  are  from  species  of  Balsamo- 
*™a-  The  word  Balsam,  according  to  Cal- 
y;  **  ■appoaod  to  be  derived  from  Baal- 
•J*».1;opl  oU.  Brazilian  Elemi,  csUed 
■UV  iigpteU  BdttBti  U  a  resin,  itisob- 
"■*  »■  tbe  Icica  hetc'ropbyila.  Balsam  apble 
••  •*•  ft*  ef  the  Momordlca-  ot  Syria 
■°d  1  >rofiBd  to  wouuts.  Canada  Salian 
31 
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is  fhim  tfae  Abies  Balaamea  balm  of  Qilead  fir. 
Carpathiaa  Balaam  from  two  species  of  pine. 
Copatm  Balsam  is  from  the  Liquidambar  styraoi- 
flna.  Garden  Balsam  is  the  flowering  plant  of  the 
(Ecnus  ImpBtieiis.  Hungary  Balsam  is  from  the 
Piuus  mugho.  Balsnm  of  Copaiba  is  from  several 
species  of  Copaifera  of  the  West  Indies  and  tro- 
pical Amerioa.  Balaam  of  Peru  is  supposed 
to  be  got  from  the  Uyrospcrmnm  Peruiferom 
of  Central  America,  and  tbe  White  Bslsant  of 
eoromerce  is  made  from  it.  But  the  term 
White  Balsam  or Myirh  Seed  or  quinquino  is 
also  obtained  from  the  U.  Pubescens. — Yoigt. 
189,190.501.  McOulloeh'sDiaummj.Favtk- 
ner.  Bog.  Vt^.  King.  %Ql,  253.  See  Liqui- 
damber  alttaKia. 

BALSAMiElA  INOPHYLLUM.  Loxta. 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 

BAL3AM1EU  DEKLA  MEQUE.  Fa.  Opo- 
balsam. 

BALSAMO.  It.  Sp.  Balsam. 

BAISAMODENDUON,  a  genus  of  planU  of 
the  natural  order  fiuraeraceae  of  Kth.,  three 
species  of  which,  B.  Berryanum  ;  B.  Boxborgbi 
and  B.  Agallochum,  occur  in  India.  Boyle, 
in  bis  Himalayan  Botany  mentions  tbat  the 
Balaamodendron  {AmyrU)  Gileadensc  or  Tere- 
bintheae,  or  BaUam  of  Gilead-tree,  known  in 
the  East  by  the  Dame  of  Bslessan,  has  long 
been  accounted  one  of  the  riches  of  Arabia, 
whence,  or  from  Abyssinia,  its  native  couutry, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  was  at  an  early  period 
tuken  into  Syria.  It  bus  also  been  introduced 
into  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta  as  well  as 
into  tbe  Feoinsula  of  India.  B.  Opobalsamum, 
to  which  M.  Kunth  more  particularly  refers  the 
Balessan  of  Bruce,  and  (be  figure  of  Prosper 
Alpitius  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
affording  a  similnr  piodnct.  B.  Amyris,  Porsk. 
Kataf  and  Kafal,  aiti  alse  nearly  allied  if  not 
identical  species ;  both  are  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  both  give  out  a  most  fragrant  balsamic 
odonr.  I'he  wood  of  B.  kafal  is  an  article  of 
I  knoiderabte  ooofmerc^  accprdiog  to  Vorslul, 
Hud  is  that  probably  wldch  is  sold  in  Indian, 
bazaars  as  the  ood-i- balessan.  Vorskal  also  men- 
tions that  he  bad  beard  of  two  other  trees, 
which  ere  like  these  ;  one  the  slinjnit-nl-murr, 
or  mynb-tree,   and   (he   other  called   kbudush. 

Though  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  myrrh  ia  produced  in  any  part 
of  India,  yet  there  is  a  substance  having  tbe 
closest  resemblance  to  it  which  is  imported  into 
and  kuowD  in  Europe  as  Indian  fnyrrb.  This 
is  also  said  very  closely  to  resemble,  if  indeed 
it  all  differs  from  Bdellium;  it  ispiobRble'.tbere-, 
fore,  that  it  is  what  in  India  is  known  by  the 
name  of  googul  [mooql  of  the,  Arabians],  ss  it 
forms  the  Bdellium  of  commerce,  and  resem- 
bles an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh,  as  indeed. 
Bdellium  is  frequently  described  to  be.  That  it, 
'ia  also  the  BdelHam  of  the  ancicDts  would  appear 
■m  40 
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BAISAMODEHDSOK  HTBBHA. 

BALSAMODENDRON      BEERTANUH 

Proiiam  Oileadeiue,   W.  and  A- 
Amjris  Gileadeobie,  ViCMe.  Aoxi- 

AkiiJliraaiiMa-raiimi  ...Abb.  |  BiImm Sam. 

IlonehmD-bilsaQ.HiKS.PgB.    BilumofMAWuBn. 
Bklm  ol  Oileftd.    ...      Eho.  1 

A  lance  *hnib  or  small  iree,  a  natin  A 

Arabia,  IHtliiopiM,  and  the  East   Indiu,  iutro. 

duoed  into  the  Gsloutta  Garden  in  1798.    It, 

Fee  Rsoribes  to  this  tree  three  distinct  pntdnett; 

T  J-      r-  J     n'L    I    .     ir     .^  •  1       L    .         Balsam  of  Mecca,  a  wood  called  XylobalMmnn. 

anlodiaakind     Ihe  latter  Mr.  CoUb™ke  h«»    ^j  f^jj,   ^^^^  Carpo-baUamL.      iJi' 

proved  to  be    the  produce  of  Boswelia  seirata,    ,:„„:.  ^.k  :„  .„„j-.,„„i.,;„  ,      i       ■■ 

fc..u    i-a   ,i.„..:f„-.   r..1.l..^    o-i_: ui..i    Uon  is  nch  lo  anecdotes  relative  to  the  orutii 


from  the  Persian  authors  giving  budejoon  and 
madiltoon  as  the  Greek  name  of  mooqi. — Dr- 
Boyle  wss  sstiafied  that  this  must  be  the  Amyris 
commiphora  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.  (FL  Ind.  S.  p. 
S44)  of  which  he  gives  goofcula  as  the  native 
name.  There  ii,  however,  a  substance  fumed  in 
ancient  and  tt»d  in  modem  times,  produced 
also  by  this  group,  and  known  as  oUbanum  or 
Thus  looban  and  koondur  of  the  natives  of  India. 
Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  described  by 
Aviceona,  evidently  referring  to  the  \i^vot  of 
Diosoorides,  who  mentions  both  an  Arabian  and 


Boxb.,  (B.  thorirera,  Colebr.)  Salai  or  saleh  of 
the  hindooa,  common  in  Central  India  and 
Bundleound,  especially  about  the  Biirumgunge 
ghaut.  It  is  probably  alio  produced  by  B. 
glabra,  which  has  the  same  native  name,  and 
though  extending  to  a  more  norLhern  latitude, 
is  distribnted  over  many  of  the  same  localities. 
It  it  common  in  the  low  hills  above  Mohun 
Gbowkee.  To  this  If  ind  according  to  Dr-  Ainalie, 
the  term  goognl  is  applied  by  the  Telu^u  people. 
The  resin  of  both  species  is  employed  as  inccuse 
in  India  Central  India  alone  furnithes  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  Indian  olibanum  of  commerce  ; 
ai  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Hombaj.  From  the 
afBnity  in  vegetable  products  betweeu  parts  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  the  genus  Boswellia  may  extend  into  those 
countries  and  afford  that  which  is  known  as 
Arabian  Olibanum.  Csnarium  Benghalense  is'an- 
other  plant  of  this  tribe,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Itoxbutgh,  exudes  an  excellent  clear  amber — 
coloured  resin,  not  unlike  copal.  In  America, 
BB  in  India,  several  valuable  resins,  as  Elemi, 
Carana,  Cbibow,  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
Tacamahaca  are  afforded  by  plants  of  this  tribe. 
~Ro3/le't  lU.  Sim.  Bot.  p.  177,  Yowt. 
p.  149. 

BALSAUODENDKONAFBICAIfUM.  See 
Myrrh. 

BALSAMODENDBON  AOALLOCHA. 
W.i  A. 

Balsamodendron  Boxbnrghii,— ^m. 
Amyris  Agallooha.— Ao«fi. 

„         OommiphOTB.— Am£.  ji.  S44. 
Commiphora  Uadsgaacarenaia— •Toci. 

Qoogala  8»KS.     HiKD, 

This  smalt  tree  grows  to  the  Esst  and  N.  E. 
of  Benftal  in  Sylhet,  Asssra  and  the  Garrow 
Hilta.  Dr.  Royle  enpposes  this  to  produce  the 
gum  bdelUum  of  commerce  and  perhaps  of  Dios- 
oorides,  but  Bdellium  is  got  also  from  B,  Mak- 
al  and  B.  Africannm.  The  whole  plant, 
while  growing  ia  considerably  odoriferous, 
particularly  when  any  part  is  broken  or  bruised 
and  diffuses  a  grateful  fragrance  like  that  of  the 
finest  myrrh,  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 
r-y°^-  l*»j  160.  Soxb.U.  p.  »11.B,  n-Andk. 
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the  oriscin 

of  this  balsam  ;  the  mahomedans  affirm  (bit  it 
sprung  fromthe  blood  of  the  alain  in  Hahamed't 
conflict  witb  the  tribe  of  Earb,  and  thit  liu 
prophet  used  the  balsam  for  Ihe  resQicilitiot 
of  the  dead.  (Fet.)  It  is  much  used  in  eiedi' 
cine  by  the  Hakima  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  snd 
Bomewhal  astringent  remedy,  and  as  an  «xl»- 
ns]  application  to  indolent  sores.  It  ig  tin 
employed  as  a  perfume  and  coametic.  Tbe 
Opobalssmum  and  Carpobalsamum  require  eo 
psrticular  notioe.  But  they  msy  be  britly 
described  by  mentioning  that  the  but  Opobil- 
samum  was  obtained  from  tbe  greenish  liqM< 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  ;  the  Cirpo- 
balsamum  made  by  exptession  from  lb  Mirl 
when  at  maturity ;  aud  the  ScylobilvmuBi 
from  a  decoction  of  or  by  expression  \^^ 
the  young  twiga.  A  mixture  of  this  biluD  it 
made  by  rubbing  together  8  ounces  of  aetoii 
on  white  muslin  and  2  drachms  of  Meoea  bslMB. 
It  is  much  prized  by  Ihe  mshomedsn  pliysiosu 
as  a  tonio  stimulant,  in  doses  of  half  to  out 
ounce  three  timet  dsily — Bang.  Fkar-  f.  81'' 
O'Shaugkntity,  page  285, 

BALSAMODKNDROS  COMMIPHORA. 
7.  and  A.,  Syn.  of  Oommipfaora  Hadsgiseun* 
ais.    LiKi).  Fl.  Mid. 

BALSAMODENDRON  GILEADSNSE- 
See  Gums. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MTRBUA.  Set 
Qoms. 

BALSAMODENDRON  KATOF  is  n* 
tioned  by  Forskal  and  the  Balesssn  of  BniEsii 
supposed    to  be  the  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MAKUL,  teeatH 
to  Hog,  p.  251  grows  abundantly  in  SiJ 
and  India.  It  is  a  small  stunted  tree,  from  4)* 
6  feet  high,  into  which  incisions  are  msde  If' 
knife  end  the  reiin  it  allowed  (o  drop  oa  lit 
ground. 

BALSAMODENDRON  MYRRHA  Km 
oi  Been. 

BoU ;  BeoU...  Sahs.  |  Ttlatlpolam  ..:  I'M 
Bol  ...  „        Mort  ...         Al» 

Heerabcl...Hjiio  ^     I  Kerobets,  Ihe  pUe^  A4** 
i  ^  »ini». 
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Boboli,  tbs  gam  reaJD. 

A.  native  of  Yemen,  is  a  small  tree  witli   a 

I   frfaitiati  gtej  biik  wilh  rough  aborlive  branches, 

'■   terminating  in  spines.     It  fields  the  myrrh  of 

eommero«,  the  jnice  exudes  apontsDeously  and 

hardens  on  the  bark. 

BALSAMODENDRON  BOXEURaHIA- 
NVM..—WaU. 

Protinm  Boxbaigfatuiam,— TT.  i)ni2<l. 
Amjria  acuminata— Aoifi- 
Hnkul      ...  Abas.  Pebs.  |  lUaghaiM-tatb  ...  Pus. 
**'tiiii    ...  AjuB.Peita.  i  Bad) inn        ...     Svnuc. 
Oagal      ...  Hind.  Fibs.     Eokal  ...Tam. 

Mi^la-t^rHoiD.  I 

A  SDult  tree,  a  natire  of  the  Uolaccas.  Its 
6ark  md  all  the  tender  parls  of  the  plants  on 
betm  bntiaed  or  wounded,  discharge  a  small 
qaaatily  of  pale  whey  cobored  liquid  which 
pOMesaea  a  fra^ance,  something  like  that  of  an 
onmce  leaf.— Soxb,  ii,  $66.  Voifft.  150. 

BAI^AMODENDRON  ZBYLANICUM. 
KoMTH.  Syn.of  Canarium  commune.  See  Co- 
^ophonia.— .Cinn. 

BALSAMO  DE  TOT.U.     Sp.  Tolu  Balsam- 

BAIiBAMO  DE  QUINQUINA.  8p.  Bal- 
ttB  of  Pera. 

BALSAM  or  GOPAITA.  See  Diptera- 
tupaa  Icvls. 

BAI^AU  OF  PERU. 
Aame-de-Ftam    ...    Fa.  |  Balsunom  pamria- 

MB  ...  OsB.  I  BalMunodequinqoinoSr. 

A  TerinoDs  fluid,  imported  bto  India  ea  a 
HTpeal  application. 

BALSAM  or  TOLU. 
BMma  <ic  tola     ...     Fa.  1  BaIaimo.de- talu    ...    Sp. 
ToIiitHiHbn  Bal- 

i">         ...  aaa.  I 

BALSAM  TREE. 
Ab»4Aua     ...     Abab-  I  Balm  ..  ...Esq. 

ItMlAwara    ...     Has.  i  Bilaun. .  ...Eno. 

5ALSAMUM.    Lat.  Balsam. 

BALSaMUMPERUVIaNUM.  LAT.Bal- 
•am  of  Pern. 

BaLSEH.     Cut.  Balsam. 

BaL  8ANT03H,  lU.,  child  aatiafyinft 
begcan  who  ask  alma  by  calling  these  words. 
— VilRm. 

BAL  TAB.    Sads.    Borauos  flabelliformis. 

BaLTI,  a  district  of  Central  Asia  in  Lonr.  75 
L.  K.  35.  lU  chief  town  of  fikardo  is  7356  fest 
afcore  the  tea  ;  Khapalu  8,285  feet  above  the 
aea.  Balii,  or  Baliy  Tal  is  called  Falolo 
orBalorby  the  Dards,  and  Nang  Kod  by  the 
T3)^na.  It  ia  preserved  in  Flolemy  in  Bjltse. 
The  coantry  is  frequrntly  tailed  Bkardo  or 
likardo  from  the  name  of  its  well  known  fort 
aad  oyital.  Baiti  proper  ia  a  small  table  laad, 
aad  wdh  that  of  Ueotsu,  ii  about  SO  miles  long  i 
twA  SS  bnad, — the  mean  height  of  its  villages 
aboT*  Oe  set  ia  about  7,000  feet.  The  Balti, 
are  tbe  pcoj^  of    Little  Thibet,  tfao  Bjlta  of 
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Ptolemy,  tfaongh  Tibetan  in  langnage  and 
appearance,  are  all  mahommedans,  and  differ 
from  the  more  eastern  Tibetaua  of  Le,  who 
call  themselves  Bhotia,  or  inbabitaota  of  Bhot, 
by  being  taller  and  less  stoutly  made.  Their 
lauguBKe  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Le, 
but  only  aa  one  dialect  differs  from  another.-^ 
Dr.  Thonuon't  TraveU  in  Wettem  ffiaalaya 
and  Tibet,  p.  247.  Zalham's  Ethttelogy.  A. 
Cunningham.  SeeByKce  ;  KaildBj  GantjpnJUnge; 
Kara-koram ;  Ladak,  Tibet. 

BALTIC.    Sse  India. 

BALTI  MOUNTAINS,  a  name  of  the  Bulnt 
Tag. 

BALTIS,  in  Bybtina  called  Bentb,  or  Behutb 
i.  e.  Void  of  genesis,  is  identical  which  spaoe, 
means  the  mother'a  womb,  the  primeval  mother. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  the  mother  of 
life  orsource  of  life,  which  ia  the  meaning  of  Uav- 
?ah  (Eve)  of  Genesis. 

BALTI-YUL.  See  Balti. 

BALU.  Hind.  A  bear,  BALU-Boor,  the 
Indian  badger,  a  apecies  of  Meles. 

B.ALUCHISrAN  compriaea  the  extensive 
regions  between  the  confiaea  of  modern  Persia 
and  the  valley  of  the  lodua.  To  ihe  north, 
Seistan  and  Afgb&aialfb,  to  the  sonth,  the 
ocean  marks  its  boundaries.  The  first,  or  west- 
ern section,  oomprises  the  subdiviaions  of 
Nushkf,  Khdr&n,  Muahkl,  Panjglidr,  Ketj, 
Kobuah  and  Jow.  The  second  or  maritime 
section,  includes  the  provinces  of  Las,  Uor- 
mira  and  Festani.  Ttre  third,  or  central  see* 
tion,  is  formed  of  the  great  provinces  of  Sahi- 
rawAn  and  Jbalawan,  to  which  are  added  the 
districts  dependent  on  the  capital,  Kal&t,  and 
which  are  intermediately  situated  between  the 
two.  The  fourth,  or  eastern  section,  includes 
the  provinces  of  Kach  Gsnd&vi,  Uarand,  and 
Dojil,  the  last  two  bordering  on  the  river 
Indus.  The  Bsluchistan  territory  from  its 
position  has  been  frequently  traversed  and 
Pottinger,  Postaos,  Ferrier,  Burton,  Hassou 
and  Mohun  Lai  have  minutely  described  it. 
But  Dr.  Cook  {in  Tram.  Bomb.  Med.  and  Hyt. 
Soeietg,)  is  the  latest  writer  on  this  territory 
and  tella  ua  that  the  terriloriea  of  the  Khan 
of  Kelat,  comprised  under  the  term  "  Baluchis- 
tan," are  extensive  and  varied  in  character  to 
no  ordinary  degree.  They  oonaiit  of  lofty, 
rugged  table  land  aod  level  gronnd,  and  their 
climates  eihibit  the  aeverest  heat  and  the  moat 
intense  colrl.  Viewing  them  geographically, 
they  fall  into  the  natural  division  of  mountam 
and  plain  and  may  be  considered  under  the 
foUowinir  beads  ; — 

lst-~The  great  central  mountain  range  or 
table  land  running  north  and  sonlh  which 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Sarawon,  Jhala- 
wan,  and  Lus. 

9nd, — The  mountain  district exlending  tast- 
1  '    ■ ^"'  ^--^'^ 
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ward,  inhabited  b;  the  VLame  ani   Boogtee, 
situatett  to  the  south  of  Sind  nod  Kutchee. 

3rd. — The  proTince  of  the  plaing,  that  is, 
the  Hiairict  of  Kutch  Gundarn. 

4tb. — 'The  proviQce  of  Mekran,  direrBilied 
by  DionnUin  and  desert  which  stretches  west- 
ward alopR  the  sea  coait. 

6th.  —The  great  desert  of  Seistsn  to  the 
north  of  the  last  named  districts.  The  first  of 
these  great  divisions,  or  rather  the  portion  of 
this  comprised  under  the  luiaie  of  the  province 
of  Sahsrsvaa  mny  be  thus  described  : 

The  moantajnous  table-land  of  Bcluchiatan 
eiletids  from  Cape  Monze,  on  the  south  to  the 
Afghan  moantains  north  of  Quetta,  or  from 
3G«  to  30°  4U*  N.  laUtud*.  and  is  Goase- 
quently  about  340  mitaa  in  length. 

In  breadth  it  extends  from  the  level  plains 
of  Kutchee  eastward,  to  Nooahky  on  the 
borders  of  the  Seiatan  desert,  entendhig 
thus  about  150  miles.  Bot  its  breadth  is  by 
no  means  uniforms  widest  about  the  centre 
it  gradually  narrowa  aouthward,  until,  at  Cape 
Monze,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  broad.  The 
height  also  varies  in  the  same  proportinn  : 
The  ^atest  altitude  is  attained  at  Kelnt 
■bout  7,000  feet,  where  the  climate  is  Euro- 
pesn  ;  southward  it  rapidly  decreases,  until  in 
•the  province  of  Los,  the  elevation  is  but  a 
triflint;  degree  grcKter  than  that  of  Sind-  It 
decreases  also  northward,  the  height  of  Quetta 
being  about  5,900  feet. 

This  elevated  district  is  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  monntnin  ranges,  which  risine  from 
the  plains  of  Kutchee  and  ralley  of  the  Itidos, 
tower  one  above  the  other  in  successive  steps, 
until  having  gained  their  maximum,  fii'j  sub- 
side in  lesser  and  lesser  ranges  westward. 

Their  general  direction  is  from  N.  N.  E.  to 
8.  S  W.,  and  this  uniformity  of  strilce  is  wonder- 
fully preserved  throughout. 

The  mass  is  broken  through  at  two  points, 
viz  :  by  the  Bolan  pnss  at  its  northern  px- 
trcmitv,  and  by  the  Moola  pass  neai  Gundn- 
Ta.  Here  the  ranges  are  twisted  out  of  their 
original  direction,  and  run  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
manner.  Throoah  these  two  great  channels  the 
principal  draining  of  the  country  "is  elFected 
through  the  Bolan  and  Moola  rivers. 

Lying  in  the  bosom  oF  the  mouolains  are 
numerous  valleys,  having  naturally  a  like  direc- 
tion to  the  ranges  between  which  they  lie  and 
▼arying  in  height  according  to  their  position  ; 
so  that  almost  any  desired  temperature  and  cli- 
matfl  may  be  obtained  from  the  sub7tropical  one 
of  Sind  to  the  temperate  one  of  Eelat.  The 
dialriot  ia  natnialiy  moderately  well  watered  by 
rirnlets  and  springs  and  rivers  artifioially  so  by 
'Wella.  and  IcilWai  but  there  are,  as  might  be  in* 
ferred,  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude, 

liw  bogU  ntiges  are  clothed  with   Uew 
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(Junipera),  which  yield  excellent  Gnwood  m1! 
durable  timber  for  building. 

The  Talley  of  Quetta,  or  Shawl,  is  sitaited  i|| 
67  °  E.  long,  and  SO  <=  to  30  *  20  N.  lat.  1 
ia  about  15  o^  20  miles  in  length,  and  from^' 
to  6  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  west- 
ward by  the  Chah'l  Tan  range,  having  a  link* 
ofS,  S.  W.  byK.  N.  B. 

The  ralley  of  Kanhee,  is  situated  totiievat 
of,  and  runs  parallel  to,  that  of  (Quetta,  hot  ex- 
tends further  Bouth.  its  length  is  sbontSO 
miles,  and  breadth  G  or  6.  It  is  boDadcd  m^ 
the  east  by  the  great  Obah'lTaA  range,  whicb  n- 
paraCesit  from  the  Valley  of  Quetta,  and  oo  lbs 
west  by  a  parallel  range  of  muoh  ic*s  hai|bt, 
whioh,  towards  the  north,  separates  it  from_(h 
valley  o^  Pishing. 

The  Valley  of  Mooatung,  it  the  piiacipil  lai 
moat  extensive  valley  of  the  tract  under  cod- 
sideration,  and  ia  situated  to  the  aouth  of  Iks 
TKlleys  of  Quetta  and  Kinhee.  Il  extesilt 
from  about  29  =  30'  to  near  30  °  y.  lat.,  iil 
its  eastern  boundary  is  nearly  defined  byUis 
67  °  of  B.  long.  It  ia  therefore  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  tnm  i  to 
8  miles,  spreading  out  towards  its  nppscatl, 
and  being  gradually  oonatrioted  tomidi  iS» 
lower  or  southern  eiiremity.  It  is  bonnded  bf 
parallel  ranges,  running  N.  N.  E.  hyS.S.W. 
of  medium  height,  probably  from  500  to  m 
feet.  The  range  to  the  enatward  is  fiatti  bj  i 
pass  leading  to  the  Daaht'i-be-Daulat. 

The  Dasht-i-be-Dautat  is  an  elevitsd  vsUty 
or  plnin,  situated  to  ihe  N.  B.  of  Mooilonti* 
the  head  of  the  BoIhq  pasa,  Ita  bresdtb  ii 
from  IS  to  20  miles.  It  baa  no  towns  or  liUf 
ges,  but  is  ocoasiouaily  dotted  with  the  tamu> 
of  the  Kurd  tribe.  3om«  portions  of  it  an 
cnltivated  in  the  spring  and  xinimer  aogthtl 
but  during  the  winter  it  ia  a  bleak,  hawliii| 
wilderness,  destitute  of  trees,  or  any  shelter; 
the  anew  lies  deep  on  it  and  cold  winds  vbiitk 
over  its  froaen  surface.  It  is  snbjee(  to* 
depredations'  of  the  Kaka  tribe  of  if  ghani,  um 
caravana  are  frequently  plnoidend  by  Iheo.  la 
the  summer  it  is  clothed  with  the  fragrant  Toi 
plant,  and  ita  aurface  diveraified  by  fields  (* 
waving  grain.  It  haa  no  streama,  but  ouM 
two  wells  have  been  dug  and  water  obtiiaN 
with  some  difficulty  ;  the  cultivatora  are  depW' 
dent  on  rain  and  heavy  dewa. 

The  Valley  of  Mungochar,  is  aituitedtotb 
aouthward  of  that  Uoostung,  more  oirOTiif* 
form,  and  of  muoh  less  extent  ;  deititutitf 
trees,  save  a  few  atunted  mulbernes. 

The  Valley  of  Giranee.is  situated  sontfc « 
Mnngochar  and  ia  distant  about  8  mile*  i"* 
Kalat. 

The  Valley  of  Zitret.  is  aituated  to  the  «* 
ward  of,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  preoeediafr 
is  of   considerable  exteo^  well  watered,  u* 
euUirated. 
.2  '  ^"""  ~  O-^ 
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'VaiBej  of  Chappar,  )i««  vestvard  of  Ztiret 
and  extends  rron  the  ridntty  of  Kelat  to  that 
of  MangocliaT.  It  U  tberefore,  of  couuderaUe 
■(z«  ^  it  contBinB  the  riUaga  of  Ctuppu  and 
other  Bmnll  hitmletf . 

The  Valley  of  Kelat,  the  moat  aoutheni 
diriuoD  of  ihe  proviiice  of  Saherawan,  and  vhote 
efaief  town  is  the  capital  of  Belucbialan.  Ths 
capital,  Kelat,  is  situated  about  its  eeotra,  in 
Laiitodc  S9  «  N.  and  long  6G  »  44  "  E. 

Dr.  Cook  mpposes  1st,  thitt  the  ariginal  m- 
Wbitanta  of  the  country  were  hindooa,  who 
6ed  from  the  conquering  muisulmenB  who  in- 
vadedSnd,  Lus,  and  UcVran,  A.  H.  93  ;  3nd, 
iliat  the  Brahooee  were  Tartar  mountaineers, 
wbo  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  and  alti- 
mately  rapplanted  the  former,  becoming  the 
Tvling  raee,  j  Srd,  tlut  (he  Belooch  ovna  from 
the  westward,  but  whether  they  were  Seljakt 
Tartars,  or  Arabs  from  Aleppo,  is  a  matter  of 
donbt  Doctor  Latham  however  clsaaea  the  Be- 
looch natioQ  wilh  the  Persian,  but  considers 
iben  as  a  modified  farm.  Ue  says,  "  E  and 
&,  B.  of  the  proper  Persians  of  Kirman,  come 
lite  Beloocii  of  Beloocbistan.  If  Kaaki  threat 
tkeory  be  the  correct  one,  wbioh  niake^  all  the 
fragncBts  of  natives  speaking  a  Tsmulian  dia- 
lect parts  of  ODS  greit  continuous  whole,  wliich 
spead  in  tbe  earlier  ages  over  India  and  Eu- 
rope, noderlyisg  the  more  recent  aystem  of 
Celtic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  classical  nations 
of  Enropo  and  the  Indo-Oermanie  of  India, 
as  tlte  primary  strata  in  geology  underlie  th( 
Bteoadary  and  tertiary,  bat  cropping  out,  or 
beinj:  exposed  here  and  there,  are  the  fragments 
of  BsUona — of  Laps,  Finns  snd  Basq'ies  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  Cutchwaree,  Cohatee,  Tudo, 
Gbood,  lar  and  other  mouataineere  of  India; 
if,  sd^  be,  I  say,  this  theory  be  (he  correct  one, 
then  tke  Brabooee,  being  of  the  Rreat  Tnninlian 
isniily,  would  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  Koord  who  inhabit 
tbe DuktH-be-Dsulat,  doubtleaacamefromKiir- 
dislaa,  probaW;  amongst  tbe  fDllowers  of  some 
ndramMlaii  invader  of  India,  and.  perhaps, 
laden  with  spoil,  preferring,  on  their  return,  to 
settle  where  they  now  are,  rather  then  continue 
their  narch  to  their  own  country,  made  choice 
of  (be  Dasht-i  be-Dsnlat.  Again  many  of  tbe 
JJuiawan  tribes  are  nndonbtcdly  of  Bajpoot  ori- 
gin ;  and  until  lately,  the  practice  of  infanticide 
prcTajled  amongst  them. 

There  are  two  lanKuages  spoken  in  Balncfais- 
tu,  ttic  Bsluchiki  a  faindi  tougna  of  the  Arian 
01  Sanskrit  stock  ia  wbicb  the  Persian,  Sindi, 
l*i>nja]gi.  and  Sanskrit  words  recur  and  the 
Brahiii, which  belongs  to  the  Scythic  orTuranian 
Qt  Tamulian  stock.  Near  Bagwaoa  is  a 
cam  in  the  rock  filled  with  the  dried  mnmniy 
Hktki4isa  of  infanta,  some  of  which  hare  a 
eompm^Tcl/  recent  appearance.  The  SacEC, 
who  ftaucd  part   of  Alexsnilei's  armjr,  snd 
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whose  foantry  is  stated  by  Wilson  to  haro 
been  that  lying  between  the  Paic^miun 
mountains  and  sea  of  Aral,  still  exist  as  a  tribe 
of  the  Brabooees  of  Jhatawan.  It  is  not  im- 
probabb  that  they  accompanied  Alexander  as 
far  as  the  south  of  Sind,  and  returning  with 
Crateri^  up  the  MooUa  Pass,  settled  in  theii 
present  position.  The  Beloocbea  also  have  by 
no  means  a  pure  and  unbroken  descent  from 
my  one  source.  Adopting  Pottinger's  theory, 
that  the  main  body  were  geljujc  Tartars  driven. 
out  of  Persia,  as,  he  desenbes,  yet  undouhtedly 
many  are  of  Arabic  descent.  Keither  does  h^ 
tliink  with  him  that  the  Beloccbees  have  no 
reaemblance  in  any  way  to  the  Arabs, 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  the  out- 
line of  their '  phyai(%Qomy  is  very  similar  ta 
that  of  tbe  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  ;  aod  if 
such  a  Belooch  fras  dressed  in  the  Arab  dress, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difiioult  to  detect  hm 
nationality.  Others  are  Sindians  who  fled  to 
the  bills  on  the  invasion  of  their  oountry  by  the 
mahomedans.  The  original  bindoo  inhBbi.> 
tants  of  the  Muraee  snd  Boogtee  bills  were 
driven  out  by  their  present  oceapsnta,  but 
the.nntives  of  Bsrkhan  Ithe  Kbetraneee)  in- 
habiting the  more  mountain  on  a  district  to 
the  northward,  were  able  to  bold  tbeir  own. 
The  whole  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Khan  of 
Kelat  as  chief  of  all,  but  his  power  appears  to 
vary  with  his  popularity.  The  tribes  reside  in 
tomans,  or  collections  of  tents,  especially  the 
Bnhooee  mountainceTs,  These  tents  are  made 
of  goat's  hair  black  or  striped  ;  the  furniture  is 
very  simple — a  few  metal  cookipg-pots,  s  stone 
hand-mill,  some  rough  caipetc  with  a  rug,  a 
distHfffor  spinning  wool,  and  a  hookah,  are 
all  that  are  usually  found  in  a.  Brabooee  tent. 
That  of  the  ohief  may,  perhaps,  bo  better  fur- 
niehcd,  and  he  is  richer  than  his  neighboora  in 
flocks  and  herds.  The  dreas  of  the  lower  orders 
is  made  up  of  a  leng  tQnio,  trousers  loose  at 
the  feet,  and  a  black  or  brown  great-coat,  or 
cloak,  usually  of  felt,  kummeibund  and  sandals. 
They  ^ear  a  small  cap,  either  fitting  tight  to 
tbe  onlline  of  the  head  or  dome  ihsped,  with  a 
tassel  on  the  top.  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
are  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  thread; 
A  few  wear  turbans.  Instead  of  the  Cholo, 
Belochi  women  generally  wear  the  Gaghgho, 
a  long  shift  resembling  Engliab  night  shirts,  but 
opening  behind  between  tbe  shoulders,  aud 
with  hrif  arma..  I(  is  generally  made  of  red  or 
white  stuff,  and  reachea  almcat  down  to  the 
ancles.  Among  the  lowest  ordera  of  the  peo- 
pie,  no  trousers  or  drawers  are  worn  under  it. 
Beloochiatan  is  rich  in  mineral  produedona, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  entimony,  snlphur,  and  alum, 
abound  in  various  parts  ;  while  common  salt  is, 
too  plentifnl  to  be  adyantagfoua.  to  Tegstation. 
On  tba  high  road  from  Eelqt  to  Ei^ch  Onndava 
is  a  range  of  hilla,  from  whiob  red  salt  is  ex- 
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ttacteH.  Sulphur  aiid  alum  are  to  be  bad  at 
(he  Mine  plnce.  Perrier  saw  quantitiea  of  wliite 
and  grey  marble  in  the  rcountaina  to  the  nett- 
*aril  of  Nooahky,  but  it  doea  not  seem  to  be 
at  ell  prized  by  the  Beloochee.  The  best  tim- 
ber theBelooches  have  is  of  the  Upoors  •  spe- 
ciKS  of  the  Zizyphus  jujuba  and  tamarind  trees, 
botli  of  which  are  remarkably  bard  and  durable. 
The  Babool,  li'arnesiaD  mimosa  ;  Lye  or  tama- 
risk ;  Neem  or  metia  asadirachta ;  Peeput  or 
ficus  religiosa  ;  Sisaoo  or  dalber^ia  aisaoo  (Rox- 
burgh) :  Chinar,  platsnua  oriental!).  The 
firahdi,  uulike  all  other  mahomedaii  people, 
have  no  syeds,  ptfs,  mullas,  or  f&tiuira,  or  any 
peraona  preteuding  to  inspiration  or  sanctity 
dmori^at  them,  and  are  compelled,  while  holdios; 
(he  craft  in  due  reverence,  to  seek  them  amongst 
■tranters. — ■Biehard  F,  BurUtn'i  SindA,  p.  417. 
Britiifi  tforUl  mthe  Eatt.  Ritchie,  Fol.u.p.  3. 
Fefrier's  Joarnal,  p.  5i0,  follingtr'»  Travelt, 
Beloochutan  S- Sinde, p.  337.  Hatton  Narra- 
iiw,  p.  83.  Vr.  Cook.  See  Jell,  Kadjak.  KrUt 
49U-494.  India  3S5.  Kapp»r,  Kabul  434 ; 
Kniidahar,  Kah,  Karez,  Kuttiyawar,  Karabarari, 
Kalora,  Khaka,  Nervni.  Uind  ;  Mekai,  Kcrman. 

BALUNGGACH.  BENo.^Swtet  basil;  Oy- 
murn  bnsijicum. 

BALUNOOO.— Seeds  of  Dracocephaluro 
Royleanuam  :  black,  (  of  an  inch  long,  puinled, 
miicilaEinniia  and  slightly  aromatio.^Aa^f^. 

BALUSU  KURA.  Tm.  Csnihium  parTillo- 
rura,  Lam-kHra  aignifles  "  veseiBble."  In 
a  Verse  of  the  Bh^ratu  where  Krishna  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  sava^^e,  hia  attendant 
a^ks;  Ii  the  Ba'uid  tiira  which  you  received 
from  Panchdlikudn  equal  to  Mlyhdanam  [fine 
rice)  Bp^pa  (cakes) ;  tata  (vef^etablea,]  aupam 
(I'ulse)  ?  It  is  a  common  proverb  »lso.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  aubsiat  on  the  leavea  {itra) 
of  the  Bal»ia : — implying  submiasiou  to  any 
necesaity  however  grievous. 

BAltrr.  Hind.  Quercus  incana. 

BALUl'A  ;  Balote,  Baldte  or  Bara 
Balutb,  so  named  either  from  being  twelve  in 
number  or  from  the  amount  act  apart  for  them 
being  dirided  into  twelve  parts  :  the  village 
aervnnts  in  India  who  with  the  inferior  servants 
Alute  and  Narilkfnj  vary  in  number  in  ditfet- 
etic  puts  of  India,  from  6  to  37,  and  have 
dilTereot  names.  In  moat  cases  the  offices  are 
paid  by  recognised  fees  and  perquisites,  by 
allotmenti  of  corn  at  harvest  lime,  or  by  por- 
tions of  land  held  rent  free  or  at  a  low  quit 
rent.  In  most  cases  the  oSicea  are  hereditary, 
and  are  capable  of  being  mortzaged  or  sold. 
They  are  a  municipality  and  could  be  employed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country. — TFiUon. 

BA-LU-WA.  Burm.  Abelmosohui  mosoha- 
tus. 

BAM.  Hind.    A  fathom. 
'  BAM,  a  river  near  BamgbuE  in  SiadHalis 
territory. 


BAMBUSA   TH&   BAMBOO. 

BAM,  according  to  VVilaon,  an  eiolamatioa 
of  salutation  interchanged  by  Seiva  menditsmil 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Oangea.  Perhaps  a 
miapriat  or  clerical  error  (or  Bam  Bsm  iUabt- 
deo? 

BAM.     Abab.     Melia  aempervirens. 

BAMA.  HivD.  Bed  flowered  variety  of 
Co  ro  n  i  I  la  graud  iQora. — Ztaa. 

BAMAH.  Heb.  a  high  place,  worship  b 
high  places.     Habamab,  Highland. 

BAUANGHOTTY.    See  Kol. 

BAUANPALLI,  in  Long.  77  "SI"  K.* 
Lat.  17°  7'  N. 

BAMAW.  A  tree  of  Akyab,  but  not  vny 
plentiful.  Used  by  aalives'for  bowa,  &c.  Tliii 
seeme  identical  with  Baoiaii. — Oat.  Cat.  Ex. 
1862. 

BAMARI.  Hind.  Eclypta  ereota. 

BaMAU.  BUBM.  a  close-grained wooH, of 
Pegu? — posaibly  a  substitute  for  boi-wotd, 
prized  by  Karens  for  bowe,  A  cubic  foct 
weighs  lbs.  52.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good 
soil  the  Bveraae  length  of  the  irunk  to  the  £ra( 
branch  ia  30  feer,  and  average  ^irlh  meDured 
at  B  feet  from  the  grounil,  is  8  fcet— 
Dr-  Brahdit,  Cal.  Ex.  Cat, 

BAUBAGIA  ALao  OOTONE.  It.  CoWo*. 

BAMBALI  NAKINGL  MalbaL.  ap. 
of  Citrus  decumana. 

BAMBALA8.  Tah.  8yn.  of  Citrw  tJew' 
mana— /.('nn. 

BAMBAN  GAUR.  A  class  of  tha  G*^ 
Bajpoot*. — WxUoH't  Gtouary. 

BAMBANIA  M.  a  sub-division  of  "« 
khachhi  tribe — a  class  of  cultivators.— fffl*i»* 
Gloaary. 

BaUBAS.     Sm  Jelum  or  Hvdaspes. 

BAMBERAGAM  in  Long.  8P  IT'  B-  k  W. 
e  =  44'  N. 

BAMBOLEB,  in  L.  76«49'B.  k  L.  Si 
30'  N*. 

BAUBU3A,  THB  Bamboo. 

Banah B»o.   HirgJi    B«o». *"* 

B»r...  „  -■"  " 
Garu  »  — ■■  ? 
Bambii. ,"■ 

30,: Miur. 

Munbu "■■" 

Buluh ■■-■■■■" 

Kal-mnll. ^^^ 

MungJ.... V£ 

Bongu  vedurn ' 

Kichakai ■'■  •■ 

pMli  vBduru— " 

Potu 


Pa-lau 

Penang-wa  

Wiii-giia-kbjat... 


Bambou Fa. 

Btunbci^es. 

Indiaoiacber  roLr.    Gan 
BaQ4 HiNO. 


NalBana HnrD, 

Uaggar ," 

Of  tha  bamboo,  the  most  gigan''<!  '^  ^ 
grasses,  there  are  may  species,  which  »f"  *FP  . 
to  so  many  useful  purposes,  that  it  *°''"^ jT 
difficult  to  point  out  an  object  jn  •''''*. 'J'?  it- 
and  elasticity  are  requisite,  and  for  which  lig 
ness  is  no  objection,  to  whirh  tha  steins  «"  ^ 
adapted  in  the  countries   ffhero  they  g»"i 
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hollow  casea,  bowi,  arrowt,  quivers,  lance  sbafli, 
Masts  of  Teuelfl,  bed  poste,  walking  itickB,  the 
poles  of  pslanqnini,  thn  floora  and  supporter* 
of  rustic  bridges,  scaling  laddera,  durnble  water 
pipes,  rafta  for  floating  heavy  timber,  framenorkB 
ofhonses,  floorines  of  bouies,  Bcaffalding,  plank- 
ing, uprights  io  nouses,   roofing;,  bamboo  ivare, 
fishing  rods,  walking  sticks,  handles  of  parasoU. 
tant  poles,  booksi   musioat  instruniente,  paper, 
pencils,    ralera,  cupa,  baskets,    buckets,    cages, 
enb-nets,  fish  poles,  pipe  sticki,  suropitan    or 
blowing;  tabe,  chaira,  seats,  Bureeas,  couches,  cots 
and  tables,  aad,  parts  of  it  are  used  as  pickles 
or  candied.     Mr.  liorrison  writing  of  the  uae 
of  the  bamboo  and  the  bamboo  ware,  of  China, 
saj*  Ibe  shoots  are  boiled,  pickled  and  comfited, 
the  loots  are  caiTcd  into  fantastio  imagei,  or  cut 
into  lantern  handles    and  canes,  the   tapering 
minis  are  used  for  all  purposes    that  poles  can 
be  applied  to  io  carrying,  supporting,  propelling 
and  measuring  ;  for  the  props  of  houses  tnd  the 
rib*  of  soils  •  the  shafts  of  spears,  the    wattles 
of  abattis,  and  the  handles  and  ribs  q(  umbrellas 
and  fans;  the  leaves  are  sewed  into  rain. cloaks, 
and  thatches  ;  the  epidermis,  ent   into  splinths 
of  varions  sizes,  is  woven   into  baskets  of  every 
form    and   fancy,   plaited   into     awninge,  and 
twisted  into  cables.     It  fumishea   the  bed  for 
sleeping,  the  chopsticks  for  eatins,  the  pipe  for 
imokiDg,    and    the  broom  for  sweeping;    the 
watresa  to  lie  upon,  the  chair   to  ait  upon,  the 
table  to  eat  on :  the  food  to  eat  and  the  fuel  tn 
cook  it  with,  are  also   derived    from   it  :— the 
fenilc  to    govern  with,    and  the  book  to  study 
from:  the  tapering  plectrum  for  the  lyre,  end  the 
dreaded  iastrumeat  of  the  judge  ;  the  skewer  to 
pin  the  hair,  and    the  hat   (o  screen  the  head  ; 
the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil  lo  write  with, 
and  the  cnp  to  put  the  pencil  in  ;   the  rule  lo 
measore  lengths,  the  cup  to   gaga  qaantities, 
and  the  bucket  to  draw  water  j  the    bird-caite, 
the  crab-tket,  the  fishpole,  and  the  sumpitan,  Eic. 
tc,  are  one  and   all   furuiihed    by  this  plant, 
whose  beauty  when  growing  is   commensurate 
to  its  usefalneaa  when   cut  down.     Bamboo 
mic  Bi  chairs,  screens,  couchea,  &o-,  is  largely 
exported    from    China,  but   no  account   of  the 
amoant    or  direction  has  ever  been  kept.     Of 
bamboos  on  the  Khasaia  Hills  there  are  fifteen, 
and  of  other  grasses  150,  whiofa  is  an  immense 
prc^rlion,  coaiidering    that   the  Indian  flora 
(inclndiag  tbfMC  of  Ceylon,  Kashmir,  and  all  the 
Himalaya),     hardly    contains     400.       Uspar, 
"Uapet.    XJspit,    Uskong,   Uktang,  Usio,  Silee, 
Nainlang,    Tirra,   and  Battooba,  are  some    of 
the  names  given   to  bamboos  on    the  Khassia 
HilU.     Writing  regarding  the  bamboos  of  the 
Teaaaicrim  Provinces,    the  Bamhuta  tpinoia, 
f'Aonty  ha^boo,)  Bambuta  gigantea,  (gigantic 
MMboo,)  Sawimia  nana   fPenang,  or  Chit 
hcmhco),  Ur.  Hason   remarks,  that  bamboo 
(ioe  nied  for  kU  purposet  to  ffbicli  timber 
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usnally  applied.  Most  of  the  nstive  bouses  in 
the  provinces  are  built  priucipally  of  bambooq 
tied  together  witli  rattsne.  Cols,  seats,  and  ta- 
bias  are  often  formed  of  the  same  material. 
The  Karens  have  names  for  seventeen   species 

varieties,  oae  of  the  strongest  of  which  iq 
covered  with  large  lliorna,  and  makes  au  im- 
penetrable fence  ;  but  the  China  bamboo,  whicli 
has  been  introduced  from  Penang,  makes  ttie 
closest  and  prettiest  hedge,  and  when  cut  annu- 
ally, looks  like  an  English  quick-set  hedge. 
The  gigantic  bamboo,  the  largest  bamboo  ia 
the  World,  is  indigenous,  but  in  the  aoulhern 
provinces  is  seen  only  in  cultivation.  He  men-, 
tions  that  a  fungus,  like  a  mushroom,  grows 
at  the  root  of  the  bamboo  in  theao  Provinces, 
hence  called  the  bamboo-fungns,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  quite  a  apecifio 
for  worma.  It  liaa  also  been  introduced  into 
European  pradice  and  is  believed  by  some 
phTsicians  as  superior  to  any  anlhelm- 
inlja  in  the  Materia  Mediea.  Mr.  Mason 
also  adds,  that  the  young  ahoots  of  soote 
ipecies  of  bamboo  are  sold  in  the  market  for  a 
regrlflble.  They  are  also  used  by  Europeena. 
for  a  pickle  and  a  preserve,  and  in  limes  of, 
scarcity  the  seeds  of  Ihe  bamboo  have  often, 
been  used  by   the  Karena  as   a    substitute  for- 

:.     The  roots  says  The  Eevd.  Mr.  Williams 

carved  into  fantastic  imagea  of  men,  birds, 
monkeys,  or  monstrous  perversioni  of  animated 
nature,  cut  into  lantern  handles  and  canes,  or 
turned  into  oval  sticks  for  woraliippera  to  diviiw 
whether  the  gods  will  hear  or  refuse  their  peti- 
tions. The  tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  pur^ 
poses  that  poles  can  be  applied  to  carrypg,  sup- 
porting, propelling,  and  measuring,  by  the 
porter,  tlie  carpenter  and  the  boatman  ;  for  thq 
joists  of  houses  and  the  ribs  of  saiLs,  the  ahsfla 
of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles  \  the  tubea 
of  aqueducla,  and  the  handles  and  the  ribs  of 
umbrellaa  and  fans. 

The  traves  are  sewed  upon  cords  to  make 
rain  cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to  form  manure,, 
and  matted  into  thatchea  to  cover  houses.  Cut 
into  splintha  and  silvers  of  variova  aizes,  tho 
wood  is  worked  into  baskets  and  trays  of  every 
form  and  fancy,  liviated  into  cables,  plaited  into 
awnings  and  woven  into  mats  for  scenery  of 
the  theatre,  the  roofs  of  boat^  and  (be  caaing 
of  goods.  The  shavings  even  are  picked  into 
oakum  and  mixed  with  those  of  rallau  lo  bs 
stuffed  into  mattresses.  The  bamboo  furnishes^ 
the  bed  for  sleeping  and  the  coach  for  reclining, 
the  chopsticks  for  eating,  the  pipe  for  smokiog 
and  the  fli^te  for  cuterlaining,  a  curtain  to  hang 
before  the  door  and  a  broom  lo  sweep  around, 
it,  together  with  screens,  stools,  elands,  and. 
sofas  for  various  uses  of  convcntenot  and  luxury 

iin  the  house.  The  mattress  to  lie  upon.  Ibe. 
chair  lo  sit  •aym,  the  table  to  dine  from,  (oocl. 
to  eit,  and  fuel  to  copk.it  Tit)i>  ve  alike  depv*! 
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ed  from  it,  the  ferule  to  icorern  the  achoUr, 
and  the  book  he  stndfes  both  origioBte  here. 
The  tapping  baircU  of  the  "floag"  or  or^in  and 
tfas  dreaded  inBlmment  of  the  liolor — one  to 
make  harmonj  and  the  other  to  Strike  dread, 
the  akewer  to  pin  the  hair  and  the  hat  to  acreen 
the  head,  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pencil 
handle  to  write  with  and  the  cup  to  hold  the 
pencil,  the  rule  to  mettanre  length*,  the  eup  to 
gauge  qaantitieA  and  the  bucket  to  draw  water, 
the  bellowa  to  blow  (he  fire,  and  the  bottle  to 
retain  the  match,  the  bird-cage  and  orab-net, 
the  fish-poLe  and  aumpitan,  the  water  wheel  and 
aijueduot,  wheelbarrow  end  cart,  &e-,  fto  ,  are  one 
and  all  fumiahed  or  completeit  by  this  magni- 
ficent giMa,  whoae  graceful  beauty  whea 
growing  ia  comparable  to  iia  varied  naeriilocaa 
•hen  cut  down.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bam- 
boo in  Borneo,  but  that  ttiost  valaed  ie  the 
large  kind,  called  by  the  natirca  boolu  syer,'  or 
the  water  bamboo  ;  it  grows  to  a  very  large 
aise,  attaioing  the  height  of  aixty  feetf  and  ap- 
peara  to  thrive  beat  on  the  aides  of  ■nonntaini, 
in  very  rich  soil.  The  small  ktuds  are  ased  aa 
cooking  piots  by  the  natives  when  in  the  jungle, 
and  by  those  whote  poverty  preventa  them  pur- 
chasing the  pota  of  earth  or  brass  called 
■  priack,'  which  the  Malays  bring  them  for 
tale.  The  rice  called  '  pulut,'  is  always 
cooked  l^  the  Malaya  and  Byaka  in  a  green 
bamboo,  this  mode  of  preparing  it  being  most 
ettisemed  amailgat  all  their  tribes.  For  the  par- 
poses  of  cooking,  the  bamboo  ia  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  two  to  three  feet  ;  theae  being  tilled 
with  the  rioe  or  meat  cut  into  small  piecea,  and 
having  a  infiiciency  of  waler,  are  placed  over 
the  fire  in  SQcb  a  position  that  the  poiAt  of  the 
bamboo  does  net  come  in  contact  with  it,  but 
reats  npon  the  ground  beyond  it,  the  fire  being 
placed  under  the  green  and  harder  part  of  the 
cftne,  which  reaists  the  effects  of  the  heat  and 
flame  until  the  provisions  are  suEBcieatly  prepared; 
a  bnifdie  of  leaves  placed  in  the  moutU  of  the 
oane  aOswen  tho  purposes  of  the  lid  of  an  Ordi- 
nary cookiog  pot.  When  travelling  in  the  Hi- 
natbyaa.  Dr.  Hooker  observed  a  manufactory 
for  making  paper  out  of  the  bamboo.  Large 
watar<taaka  were  constructed  in  the  fields  for 
the  parpoae  of  ateeping  the  bamboo  stems. 
Th^  appeared  to  be  steeped  for  a  length  of 
time  in  some  aolirtion  of  lime.  They  were  then 
taken  out  end  IWaten  upon  stones  until  they  be- 
ame  quite  wft,  or  till  all  the  flinty  matter 
whioh  abounds  ib  their  rtems  was  removed. 
Amongst  the  other  ukes  to  Whioh  the  bamboo 
is  put,  it  is  sMKtiveit  formed  into  a  wind  iu- 
strQUMt.  On  desring  oAe  oT  these  says  a 
miter,  onr  ears  Were  adluted  by  the  most 
UHlodioM  MiindSi  eome'  aoft  and  liquid'  like  flute 
notes,  and  otlieM  deep  and'  fall  like  the  tones 
of  an  organ.  Tbete  a»aa/it  -wete'  sdnwtimes 
hv,  iitem^tld  or  ffrtn  i^K  Ud  pnioitly 
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they  would  swdl  into  a  grand  burst  of  minf>M 
melody.  I  can  hardly  express  the  feelinitt  of 
astonishment  with  which  I  paused  to  listea 
and  look  far  the  source  of  music  ao  wild  and 
raviahing  in  such  a  apot.  It  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  dump  of  trees  at  a  little  distance,  but 
I  could  see  neither  musician  nor  instruoKnt, 
and  the  sonnds  varied  so  much  in  their  strength 
that  their  origin  seemed  uo*  at  odb  place  and 
now  at  another,  as  if  they  somelimes  ctme 
from  mid  air  and  sometimea  swelled  up  from 
the  mass  of  dark  foliage,  or  hovered,  faintiud 
fiiftil,  around  it.  Ou  drawing  neuer  to  Ike 
clump  my  companions  pointed  out  a  sleader 
bamboo  #hich  rose  above  the  bianchea,  and 
whence  they  said  the  musical  tones  issued.  I 
waa  more  bewildered  than  before,  but  they  pio- 
ceeded  to  explain  that  the  bamboo  was  perfowl- 
ed,  and  that  the  breese  called  forth  all  the 
aounds.  lilvery  one  knowa  of  the  multipM 
uses  of  the  bamboo,  bow,  entire  or  split  u  tin 
purpose  requires,  it  forms  posta,  nasta,  yards, 
ladders,  chairs,  stools,  screens,  floors,  roob, 
bridges,  &c. ;  how,  when  smaller,  it  ia  an  eliilie 
material  out  of  which  a  great  variety  of  buketi 
and  reccptaclea  arefarm:ed  for  containing  hIJiIi, 
and  how  ita  joints  make  neat  and  conTenint 
bottlea  for  holding  and  carrying  liquids,  orwiita 
fine,  are  fashioned  iato  flotea.  liul  km  »u 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Malayan  art,  isA  ibe 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications  oltbe 
bamboo,  for  what  could  be  more  bold  and  isge- 
iiious  than  the  idea  of  converting  an  emirB  bun- 
boo,  rough  fVom  the  jungle  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  length,  info  a  musical  icstrument  bj 
simply  cutting  n  few  holes  in  it.  1  had  an  op- 
portunity afterwards  of  getting  possession  ol 
one  of  these  bula  ribat,  or  buU  perind* 
(storm  or  plaintive  bambu.)  Aa  we  pro««dtd, 
and  when  tlie  notes  had  died  away  in  tlie  dit- 
tance,  our  ears  were  suddenly  penetrated  by  s 
crash  of  grand  tlirilliog  tones  wWeh  Meimfl 
to  grow  out  of  tlie  air  around  instead  of  pn^"- 
ing  us.  A  brisk  breese  which  soon  folloned 
and  imparted  animation  to  the  dark  and  heary 
leaves  of  the  gomuti  palnls  explained  the  ra**- 
tery,  while  it  prolonged  the  powerTuI  >»aL. 
As  we  went  on  our  way  the  souoda  deattm 
in  strength  and  gradually  became  faint,  bnf* 
was  not  till  we  had  left  the  bamboo  of  the  inw 
far  behind  ua,  and  long  hidden  by  inlervefflg 
trees  and  cottages,  that  we  ceased  to  ig 
it.  Ifaraden  in  his  Dictionary,  atstea  mKJ 
porindu  to  be  "a  Species  of  bamboo  »''FT<^ 
to  yield  a  melodious  and  plnntive  soow  >  * 
sort  of  .<Eolian  pipe  formed  by  cutting  asW" 
a  bamboo  fixed  perpendicularly  and  eip<w«vr 
the  action  of  the  wind,"  and  as  o'^/^^ 
gives  the  quotation,  Terlalu  aiiiat  '"'"l^^tj 
nia  seperli  buluh  perrindu  raaaiiisi  *"""'-? 
translates  "  moat  melbaidiis  w"  ^^*  .'"i",'^ 
affecting  tha  SBUM  like  fiUpawifuw!  »"»"■ 


would  appMr  firom  this  thit  tbe  pluntire  bam- 
boo ia  made  ia  Somatra.  All  tbou  seen  inBam- 
baa  and  Naning  had  a  dh  io  each  joint  above 
a  certain  bei^hL,  to  that  one  bamboo  poMcssed 
14  to  SO  Dotea,  each  of  wbiob  vaned  in  itaeir 
waoordtnit  to  th«  stranfttb  of  tbo  breeze.  Tbe 
J€MBta  decivaM  in  their  bore  from  the  bottom  to 
tke  lop  and  tho  ilita  alio  differ  in  tboir  Bice 
simI  ahape.  Bamboos  are  never  imported  into 
SoRland  as  mercbandite,  bat  are  takea  there 
l«r|c«lj  aa  dunnage,  and  are  boni^ht  np  for 
umiUr  pvrpoaea.  A  Fnngua,  like  a  muah- 
looai.  growa  at  the  root  of  tbe  bamboo  and 
it  ia  Rented  bj  the  MtiTee  as  qaite  a  ipecific 
for  vornM.  It  haa  fiio  bees  introduced 
iata  European  practice,  and  ia  regarded  b; 
aone  phyaiciana  as  inperior  to  any  antbelninlio 
ia  tEte  Materia  Medice. 

Tbe  Bamboo  flowera  once  in  30  to  60  ye«r«, 
and  diea.  Lartce  flowering  in  the  Soopah  forest) 
took  plaee  in  tbe  epriag  of  1864,  during  which 
abont  50,000  people  asHmbled  from  neigh- 
bmtring  district)  to  collect  the  leeda,  which 
tbej  DSB  aa  rice — fever  is  taid  to  prevail  where 
tncta  of  bamboos  are  seeding,  Capt.  Sleemen, 
lells  ns  that  sU  tbe  large  bamboos,  whoie 
dusters  and  avenues  formed  tbe  principal 
feature  in  tbe  beauty  of  Dehra  Boon  ever  since 
tbe  Talley  became  known  to  us,  or  for  the  last 
qoartcr  of  a  centcry,  ran  to  eeed  and  died  on 
OAB  Mason  as  well  those  transplanted  from  the 
ocigbial  stock  the  previoua  season  as  those  tians- 
plaaled  twenty  years  aga  Bambona  do  not 
iacKStt  in  diameter  srter  they  come  above 
ICrossd  ;  tbey  shoot  out  aa  thick  as  they  are  to 
be,  and  increase  only  in  length  after  they  come 
np.  The  people  of  the  hill  and  jungly  tracts 
of  Cenirel  India  calculate  ages  and  events  by 
tbe  aeedings  of  the  hill  bamboos  ;  a  man  who 
baa  leai  two  Ktttungt,  or  two  aeedings  of  the 
bamboo,  is  considered  an  old  man — perhaps 
aiity  years  of  age.  The  best  places  for  bamboos 
are  near  water,  wells,  tanks,  or  streams.  The 
siCMs  ma  up  to  almost  their  entire  lenfcth  be- 
fom  tb^  thraw  out  any  of  thair  brincliee,— an 
iulocsiiag  provition  of  nature ;  for  if  the  lateral 
sbooU  wera  developed  before,  they  could  not 
posatbly  rise  'through  the  thick  network  of 
biasches  kbove,  and  attain  that  form  of  grace 
Wmi  beauty  wbieb  notbing  in  natnre  can  surpass. 
Bambooa  are  verr  costly  near  (owns.  They 
ire  taken  to  Britain  chiefly  as  dunnage  in  tbe 
balda  of  wesaels,  and  used  principally  for  mak- 
iaft  nmbnlla  stidcs,  liicht  garden  eeats,  and 
k— dIooM  weavers'  reeds,  &c. 

.  Then  are  wany  species    ef  Bamboo  :  and,  in 
the  Kb^alDlU  alone,  there  are  fifteen. 

1.  BaaUnisa  agrcstis,  Potr.  On  moun- 
laiBOM  ad  Arj  desert  places  in  aU  China, 
Cocki»aiin  and  tte   Malay  ialasda.     ioxaXa 


crooked,  often  a  foot  thick,  a  foot  and  a  baU 
lonv  and  nearly  solid. 

2.  Bambusa  amahusaana,  grows  in  Amboy- 
na  and  Msnipa,  has  short  joints  and  a  thick 
wood. 

3-  Baraboaa  apns,  Sehvlia.  A  gigantic 
species  growing  on  Mount  Salak  in  Java,  stems 
60  or  70  feet  high,  and  as  Ibiok  as  a  man'a 
thigb. 

i.  Bsnibusa  ariatata,  Ledd*g«t,  Slendet 
stems. 

6.     Bambusa  eTundiaacea.^J7VU!«;  Bo^. 

Aru^do  bambos. — £m»- 

Nastus  araodinacBus. — Sm. 

Bambos  anindinacea.— ^et 

Stems  grow  in  clusters  of  10  to  100,  and 
are  aUaight  for  18  or  20  feet. 

6.  Bnmbnsa  aspera,  Sehutlet.  Fonnd  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  in  Amboyna  with  stema 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  aa  thick  as  a  roan's 
thiah. 

7.  Bambusa  balooos. — Roxb. 
Dendrocalamui  beloooa. — Voigt. 

The  Salcooa  bans  and  Dbooli  balcooa  of 
Bengal  ia  of  gigantic  site  and  reckoned  thera 
the  best  for  building  purposes.  Before  using  i^ 
it  ia  steeped  in  water  for    a  conaidcrable  time, 

8.  Bambnsa  bitung,  geinUei.  Fonnd  in 
Java. 

9.  BambnsB  BlDmtana,  SehitUa.  A  nativa 
of  Java,  with  stems  as  thick   as  a  child's  arm. 

10.  Bambnaa  matima,  Pobr.  Found  wild 
in  Cambodia,  Bally,  Java,  and  various  itlands 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  growa  O  to  70  feet 
high,  and  aa  thick  as  a  man's  body.  Its  wood 
ia  however  very  thin, 

11.  Bambusa  mitis,  Pair.  Cultivated  in 
Cochin-China,  wild  in  Amboyna.  Its  stems 
are  thin  but  sometimes  aa  thick  aa  a  man'a  leg, 
and   SO  feet  long,  and  are  taid  to  be  very 

IS.  Bambuaa  mnltipks,  Loar.  (Qu.  B. 
Nana  P)  Stems  12  feet  loug,  and  an  inch  thick, 
cultivated  for  hedges  in  tbe  north  of  Cochin- 
China. 

Bambusa   nana,   ^oxb.     A  native   of 
I,  makes  beautiful  close  hedges  end  fences. 
Bambusa  nijira,  Loidiget ;  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton,  where  its  stems,  not  mora 
ihan  a  man'a  height,  are  cut  for  walking  sticks 
,and  handles  of  ladiee'  parasols. 

15.  Bambusa  prava,  forms  large  woode  in 
Amboyna,  which  come  down  to  the  ooaat :  its 
leaves  are  18  iDofaea  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
broad. 

16-  Bambasa  picta,  oomnon  in  Ceram,  £»• 
langa,  Celebes  and  other  falandi  oftheAroIii- 
pelago.  Its  Joints  are  4  feet  loMf  and  3  inches 
thick,  and  ere  used  for  light  Walking  slictrs. 

1 7.  Bambnsa  spinota,  Eo^.  The  Bdur 
iata,  spined.    <7oiDnon  abont  (Moutta  and  b 
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Uie  loath  of  India.  It  htii  ■  sihkH  oavity  and 
11  therefore  strong.  Its  stems  are  from  80  to  60 
feet  lonp- 

18.  '  Bambtua  spina. 

Canta  Banso,  UsiA. 

Extrem*  beigbt  80  feet.  OiroamfarenM  H 
leet-  Two  spetnea  of  Bamboo  which  abonnd  in 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur. 

lU.     BambuM  strict*. — Rox6. 

—Sm. 

Somewhat  spiny.  Its  great  strength,  solidity 
and  itraightDCBS  render  it  fit  foi  many  porpoaei. 
Lance-shafts  are  made  of  it. 

20.  Bambnsa  tabacaria,  Pair.  Grows  wild 
m  Amboyna,  Manipa  and  Java,  Ha  stems  with 
nearly  solid  joint*,  3  or  4  feet  long,  but  not 
thicker  tfaan  the  little  iiiiger,  when  polished, 
make  the  finest  pipe  alicks.  The  outside  is  soA 
hard  that  it  emits  sparks  of  fire  whea  struck 
with  the  hatchet. 

21.  Bambusa  Mdn.—Roxd. 
DcndrocalamuB  tuida. — ^oigt. 

The  Tulda  or  Pika  bans  of  Bengal  and 
India  is  common  all  over  Benfcsl,  and  grows 
rapidly  to  70  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  to  their  full  height  in  30 
days.  Improvea  in  strcnsth  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  Joxa  b<uu  with  long  joints  is  one 
Tariely,  end  the  Banni  baiu  used  to  make  bas- 
keta,  ia  another. 

22.  BambuBB  Tutgaris,  FniZ.  Ita  stems 
are  from  SO  to  30  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
diild's  arm. 

In  one  of  his  reports.  Dr.  Cleghom  mentions 
that  immense  quantities  of  fine  bamboos  are 
floated  down  the  various  rivers  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India.  Tbey  are  one  of  the  riches  of 
thoie  Provinces.  They  ant  ordinarily  AO  feet 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter  near  the  root, 
these  are  readily  purchnaed  standing  at  B 
Bapeea  per  lOOU,  and  small  ones  at  3^  Rupees 
per  1000.     Milliona  are  annually  cut  in  the 


forests  and  taken  away  by  water  in  rafts  or  by 
land  in  carts.  From  their- great  buoyaney, 
tbey  are  mucbused  for  flosting  the  heavier 
woods  a*  (Mutte)  Terminalia  tomentosa  and 
(BitiJ  Dalbcrgia  arborea,  and  piles  of  them  ere 
lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  pattimars  going  to 
Bombay.  The  Urger  ones  are  selected  as  out- 
riggers for  feny  boats,  or  studdiog-saiL-booms 
for  small  craft.  He  tella  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  vast  export  by  sea,  it  is  estimated  that 
two  laca  an  taken  from  the  Soopah  talook 
eastward.  The  Malabar  bamboo  -ia  much 
amallu  than  that  of  Fega  (Bambusa  gigantea) 
which  is  8  inehM  in  dismetei.  At  another 
place  he  says  that  immersing  in  water  or  better 
slillt  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  inn  or  lime 
water,  ia  attaaded  with  good  results,  as  It  ex- 
tncta  .tbe  aVMt  i^  vbioh  ]r<ml4  otbenris' 


BAMBUSA.  BACCIFEBA. 

indues  decay.  But,  when  it  is  intended  ts 
split  the  bamboos  for  reapers,  this  shonU  ba 
done  before  steeping  them  in  the  metsllic  bstb. 
The  merchants  on  the  weitem  coast  of  Indis 
prefer  the  water-seasoned  bamboos  which  hsvt 
been  months  in  tha  water  atuched  to  the  rafl% 
that  are  floated  down  the  Nelambnr  and  Sedi- 
iheghar  rivers  to  the  aea.  The  bsmbooi,  there, 
are  often  eighteen  yarda  long,  and  are  brooght 
down  in  immense  floata  tied  tt^lher  in  bnndlet 
of  fifty  by  the  root  enda  which  an  tamed  to- 
warda  the  forepart  of  the  float. — TneuaelioM 
oflhe  AgrieiUtural  and  HorUeuiltavl  Soddf 
of  India,  Vol.  Ill ;  Soxb.  Fl-  IiuL,  E*g. 
(hfc. ;  Dr.  Matm'*  Tmauerim  ;  Dc  CUghon't 
Reports  ;  Dr.  Hooktr'i  Him.  Jour.  Pool^t  S»- 
tittiea  of  Oommeree,  p.  18  ;  Hooier,  Sm. 
Jotim.  paga  311,  281  Vol.  II  ;  Sm'tle  U. 
Morrigon't  Chi»ett  FrodueU  ;  ilartdm't  Si- 
malra.  See  Bambusa,  Mow-Chok.  Himaliji. 
Japan, 

BAMBOO  CAPS  the  official  summer  npi 
of  the  Chinese  mandarins  are  made  Froffl  the 
rind  of  a  crooked  bamboo. 

BAMBOO  PUNGUS.  This  fungui  ii  fonn* 
at  the  roots  of  bamboos  in  Burmsh.  It  ii  s  ff 
vDurite  vermifuge  with  the  Burmese,  led  hu 
been  need  with  much  eaccess  by  Europeu  meili' 
cnl  cfTicers  in  their  practice.  Dose,  i  pi"* 
about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  pounded  ind 
administereil  in  any  coavenient  Tebicle.— CU. 
rat.  ix.  1802. 

BAMBOO  HABMONICON.  See  Monsl 
inilrnments  of  the  Burmeae. 

BAMBOO  SUGAR.  Eno.  Syn.  of  T». 
basbeer. 

BAMBORT,  a  river  in  Qwalior. 

BAMBOU.  Fa.  BHmboo. 

BAMBU.  It.  Bamboo. 

BAMBUSA  Amndinacea.— R(«&.  C.  P. 
Bambos  srundinacea. — Z«t. 
Arundo  bsmbua.  —  Zinn. 
Naatns  arundinaceuiL 

Wa       BtiRH.    KullUnllab.. 

Bans      Baira. 

H^kndgai Seeh. 

Bamboo Broi 

Common  bamboo... 


,.5*»K.Ti«- 


McMtaghil. 

Mangil    — 

Msnkil     ' 

Hslku    Tfc 

Vedm        ...       -   " 

Sterna  grow  in  dustera  of  10  toW,"^ 
are  straight  for  18  or  30  feet,  grows  in  '■•' 
places. 

BAMBUSA  ASPERA,  Scbultes.  Fwed* 
the  foot  ofmountsins  in  Amboyna  with  st^ 
60  to  70  feet  high,  and  aa  Uiiok  atsBHi 
thigh.— ^0*6.  ii.  191.  Foi^.  719. 
BAMBUSA  BACCIFEBA.  ^ 
aha  Rheedii,  Eunth. 
Beesha Tail  |  Pigutnllo,  CawtiOO^ 

3J8 

......         ,  ^^. 


Ktwi*'^ 


BAHBUS-BOOE. 

bwn  a  bwry  one  tseded  and  yields  taba- 
^Mr— i£o«6.  M.  197. 

BAUBUSA  BALCOOA.— ileu^. 

Dendrocalaiiiiu  balcoott. —  Voift. 

Tbe  Bakooa  baoi  and  Dhooli  baloooa  of 
Bengal  ia  of  gif^ntio  i>Ee  and  reckoned  there 
tks  best  for  bnildinK  parpoMi.  Before  niiog 
it,  it  is  ateepod  in  mter  for  a  coniidenbli  time. 
— Ai«&.  n.  196. 

BAUBUSAGIOANTICA  of  Bannib,  W»- 
bo  Bdkx.  bas  been  known  to  grow  18  incbee  in 
twenty-fonr  hours  and  attaint  ita  full  height 


.  Bdbh.  I  KeaU  .. 


Feko... 

A  utiTa  of  ChiDa,  makea  mott   beautiful 
•ioH  bedKe*  and  fencea- — Eoxb,  ii.  199. 
SAUfiUdA  SFINOSA. 
Sts. 
A  rand  o  arbor. — Zuin. 
A   bamboo. — Zinn 
Arundarboyspiaofla.— BmnpA 
jthsr  Baaa   ...    Bua.  |  Wagna  Khytit    ...  Buau, 
This  beautiful,  middling  aiud  and  verj  ele- 
gaat  apeeiea  of  bamboo  growa   from   thirty  to 
iflj  feet  high,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oalootta.    Its 
rteata  atmoat  solid,   have  atrong  sharp  apines 
aad    groir  so  oloae  tt^tber  as  to   fonn    an 
dmoat    impenetrable     tbiekel,    Thia  bamboo 
Iwaa  swialhir  earity  in  its  centre  than  othera  of 
tbe  paoe.  and  a  staff  of  it  is  put  into  the  hand 
of  a  yoBDK  brahman  when  being  invested  with 
tWaaecnkdal  thread.— Auft.  it.  198,  199. 

BAHBUBA  STBICTA.— Aoxfr. 
flmiliiiialamiis  striotus.  I  Ifiatoi  atriotiii. — 5sk 
Ytift.  I  '^-^-"T-  Tcdaru,  Tel. 

flomewbat    spiny.     lis  great   strength,  soli- 
dity aad  siraigbtness  render  it  fit  for  many  por* 
pMBi.    Lanee-shafta    and     bear    ipear-^hafts 
an  made  ofit.— J?oird.  ii.  183. 
BAMBU5A  TULDA,— £016. 
Dentliocalsmus  taidt.—  Voigt. 
Tulda  Bans.    Beng.  I  Tanta  Sana. 

R«"         ..  ..I 

Common  all  over  Bengal,  and  grows  repioly 
to  10  feet  long  and  12  incbes  in  ciroumference, 
rising  to  iU  full  height  in  30  daya.  loproTes 
ia  atrengtb  by  steeping  in  wsUr.  Tbe  Jowa 
baaa  with  long  joints  ia  one  variety,  and  the 
Bmuii  bans  ued  to  make  baskets,  ia  another. 
Tha  Bambuaa  Tutda  in  Bengal,  attains  ita 
fall  height  of  70  ftet  in  a  abjtle  month,  that ' 
tf  the  avera^  an  indi  in  an  ]io\xt.—Soxb.  1 

BAMBU&-BOOC  of  the  Ohineae,  contains 
Ihs  niil  of  tbe  Imperial  dynasties,  from  B.  U. 
IMl,  to  A.  D.  li&i.  The  chronological  cod- 
■ejuoaslits  dy! 


I.  dynwty  Hia,  the  first  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  C.  1991,  reigned  432  years. 

IL  dynasty  Bhang,  began  B.  C.  1659,  lasted 
6UQ  years. 

III.  dynaaly  Tthen,  began  B.  C.  1050,  lasted 
269  yean,  the  emperor  Yen  Yang,  \te~ 
gan  to  reign  B.  C.  781.  Confucius 
lired  under  hia  dynaaty  and  be  record- 
ed the  observations  of  the  solsr  eclipses, 
from  B.  Q.  481  upwards  to  liQ. 

IV.  dynasty  Tain,  began  B.  C,  250,  and  Issted 
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Y.  dvoasty  Han,  began  B.  C.  306,  and  lasted 
to  A.  D.  364,  a  total  of  469  years. 

BAHGHUB,  in  Lang  7S°  14'  E.  and  Lat 

S'  88'  N. 

BAHIA,  AaP  the  little  edible  &sh  knoim 
aa  the  Bombay  Duck. 

BAHIAN,  a  pass  in  Arghanistan,  8496 
feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  aes.  It  ia  the 
great  commercial  route  from  Kabool  to 
Turkestan,  the  several  passes  to  the  east- 
ward are  less  frequented  on  account  of  their 
difficulty  and  their  elevation.  It  ia  in  Lai  S4« 
fiO'  Long.  67^  49,'  ia  about  I  m.  wide,  and  ia 
bounded  by  nearly  perpendicular  steepi.  Tbe 
pass  leads  over  a  succession  of  ridges  from  8,000 
to  1 5,000  fl.  It  is  I  he  only  known  route  over 
the  HindoD-Kooah  for  artillery  or  wheeled  car- 
riages. 

BAUIAN  TOWN,  in  the  Bamian  psss  baa 
been  oonjeotured  to  be  the  site  of  Ateiaiidris  ad 
Caucssum,  but  it  lies  north  of  the  HiniJu-Koosb 
and  Alexander  is  supposed  bysometohave  moved 
to  the  south  of  tbst  hill ;  there  are  still  in  exiit- 
ence  three  larjjo  idols,  with  tbe  oiches  in  which 
many  other  smaller  ones  hkd  once  stood, 
and  every  idol  had  its  suit  oF  caves,  amongst 
which  tome  had  domes  or  vaulted  roofa,  bein^c, 
HS  Maeson  supposed,  temples. — Maeson't  Jour- 
Vol.  II.  p.  383.)  Vigne  remarks  that 
if  tbe  traditiona  of  tbe  Persians  nay  be  credi- 
ted, we  should  look  to  Bamian  as  tbe  resi- 
dence ol  King  Lobrasp,  the  patron  of  Zer- 
dusbt  and  ihe  Uaijisn  religion,  but,  as  these 
tradiiiona  have  been  handed  down  to  us  only 
through  the  romance  ot  Firdousi,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  what  credence  they  deserve.  That 
a  city  was  here  situated  in  ancient  timea,  the 
position  of  Bamian,  on  the  high  road  Crom 
India  to  Bsctria, — lying  as  a  valley  at  right 
anglea  to  the  path,  and  betweeii  the  two 
posses  of  Kalu  and  Ak-robat, — renders  ex* 
tremely  probably  ;  but  thia  probability  is  not 
oonfirmed  by  any  fsets  derived  from  the  ao- 
oounta  of  the  eipedition  of  Alexander,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  must  have 
followed  thia  route  on  hia  march  to  Bactria. 
He  is  said  to  hsve  crossed  the  mountains 
from  Alexandria  ad  Caucaaum  to  Ad  rasa, 
319 


io  fifteen  days.  H«  muat,  therefon,  Imk 
reached  the  table-land  of  Bmlkh  in  that 
time ;  and  then  ii  no  notice  of  liis  having 
passed  any  city  on  bis  march,  fiamian,  then, 
waa  either  not  in  existence,  or  it  was  fonuded 
by  Aleundei.  The  pretensioni  of  Begram, 
however,  to  be  Alexandria  ad  Caacaaum,  are 
much  more  t«nsble  than  those  of  Bamian ; 
and  we  muit  conclade,  therefore,  that  it  was 
not  the  site  of  a  oity  until  subsequently  to  the 
Hacedouian  invasion.  Althoagh  at  this  period 
there  nay  have  been  no  extensive  city  on  the 
tite  of  Bamian,  yet  it  appears  that  the  rosun- 
taina  were  not  destitute  of  popnlatioD,  and  it 
■eeioi  likely,  that,  at  leaat  in  winter  time, 
the  mountaineers  sheilered  themselvea  in 
excavation  in  the  rocks,  which  wUI  account 
for  the  multitude  of  eaves  found  io  this  vici- 
nity, and  in  other  parte  on  the  same  line. 
Thua  the  Macedonians  found,  somewhere  in 
the  Farapsmisan  range,  a  cave,  to  which  they 
attached  the  fiction  of  Prometheus,  and  as- 
serted that  it  waa  in  this  spot  that  be  was 
ohained.  This  is  proof,  therefore,  of  each 
cxoaTationt  being  in  eiislence,  and  of  the 
parposea  to  which  they  were  applied.  Even 
at  a  later  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Chinese  writers,  who,  apeaking  of  tbe  people 
of  Faii-yBA-na, — i.  t.,  Bamian — remark,  that 
io  the  winter  season  tlie  inhabitants  take  re- 
fuge in  caverns  cut  out  of  the  rocka  fvide  Ue- 
langea  Asiatiquea  de  Remusat).  They  are, 
in  fact,  too  numerous  and  too  extensive  to  be 
regarded  as,  exclusively,  either  catacombs,  or 
monastic  cells,  altbou){h  they  may  have  been 
occHsioually  so  employed.  The  sculptures  at 
BHmian  are  "  manifestly  Buddhist."— ryme"! 
TtTional  Narralive,  p.  p.  18B  to  187. 

Burnea  telli  us  of  tbe  celebrated  coloaial 
idols  end'  innumerable  exravations  called 
"  Suwuieh,"  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 
for  about  eii;ht  miles  and  which  still  form  tbe 
residences  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
A  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  it 
quite  honeycombed  by  them  and  is  called  the 
city  of  Gulgula.  Caves  are  in  greater  numbei 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  valley  where  the  idol; 
occur,  on  all  sides  of  which  are  excavations. 
Bamian  is  subjeot  to  Kabul,  ita  name  is  laid  to 
b«  derived  from  Bam.  Pera,  balcony,— (Barnw.) 

This  town  has  usually  attached  to  it  the 
designation  of  Bhut,  or  Idol-Bamian,  from 
the  two  remarlcable  stataea  above  notioed,  and 
which  are  carved  on  the  fooe  of  the  rock,  oppo- 
aiteio  thehill  on  which  stood  (he  city.  One 
ia  lai^er  than  the  olher  is  oalled  Sang-sal  or 
Bnng>!al,  and  i«  said  to  represent  a  male  ; 
the  smaller,  called  Shah-muma,  is  considered 
to  be  B  female  ;  but  tbe  general  appearance  and 
costume  of  both  are  essentially  the  same,  and 
indicate  iw  difference  of  lez.     On  cither  side 


of  the  figures  «re  nnmeroui  carca  eieanHd 
in  the  rook,  usually  with  vaulted  roofs,  wkkt 
were  sometimes  oarveH  flowith  wera.  BdH 
tigurea  have  been  mutilated,  by  order,  it  is  uid, 
of  Aurnngseb.  The  faoea  and  foreaian  of 
both  were  knocked  off,  and  a  thigh  ofth 
larger  was  broken.  They  are  both  clad  ia  loaj 
looae  robes,  dcaoending  below  the  kase.  Tta 
heiefat  of  the  amaller  figure  waa  one  huadtsd 
and  seventeen  feat ;  tiiat  of  the  iug«  could 
not  be  measured,  but  it  muat  have  bean  about 
□ne-tbird  more.  Paintinza  of  this  kind  had  du- 
cended  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  grauod,  bul 
tbe  plaster  bad,  for  the  most  part,  peeled  off. 
An  embelliihment  of  the  ground,- a  white  bill 
with  a  pyramid  rising  from  it,  a  commoa  ornt- 
ment  of  sculpture  in  I^bet — Uoorcroft  fooDd 
frequent  here.  Pour  fi|;ures  under  the  ipTinj 
of  the  nrch  of  the  aloove  were  of  very  beautihii 
delineation,  and  painted  with  much  detiean 
of  colouring  ;  below  them  waa  tbe  beid  of 
male  Ggore,  which  resembled  in  eiprewioe 
the  divinity  called,  by  the  Tibetans.  Cbitnbi. 
Tbe  origin  aud  nse  of  these  eicsvstiont  irg 
matterk  of  speculation.  Accordingto  an  aoogit 
gifen  to  Uoorotoft  by  an  old  and  nIaHipat 
native  of  Bamian,  dead  bodies  have  bstaw 
casionally  found  in  subterranean  cbsmbm  ii 
considerable  numbers,  and  wbioh  have  ftlfan  t( 
dust  upon  being  expoeed  to  the  air.  Itii  Ml 
impossible,  tiierelore,  that  part  oftheae<se»»- 
tiona  may  have  served  as  cataeoiibi ;  bvt 
Moorcroft  had  no  dovbt  that  they  wen  also,  U 
indeed  they  slill  are  to  a  certain  extent,  habi- 
tations of  the  lirinK.  Hie  conviction,  froa  tbt 
character  of  the  bniidinga,  of  tbe  oaves,  piiatr 
ings,  and  acnlptara,  vraa  that  Bamiu,  vM- 
ever  iti  uieient  appellation,  waa  the  rrtidmn 
of  a  great  Lama,  bearing  the  same  rslalioBts 
the  Lamaiam  of  the  west,  u  Lhaasa  does  an* 
tothat  ofthe  eaat.  The  name  of  the  uaallM 
idol,  Shah-muma.  ii  evidently  only  a  wiuf 
tion  of  Shak-muni ;  but  tliia  ia  evidesM  i' 
minor  importance.  From  a  lomewbat  intiute 
acquaintancr,  however,  with  the  structures  uM<I 
as  monasteries  in  Ladakh  and  CbsnthsD,  Iw 
felt  empowered  to  say  that  tboae  exeaviliosi 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  galleriu  ui 
ataircaaes  constituted  the  aceommodationi  ef 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Lama  clerjiy,  andtW 
the  insulated  cells  and  oaves  were  the  dvellitf 
places  of  the  lower  classes  of  tbe  moaMiic 
society,  as  gelums,  and  ania,  monks  and  sM 
and  aa  serais  or  hostels  for  viaiton.  TlieU^ 
inhabited  the  adjnininfr  city.  At  a  conipanti<4 
modern  period  tbe  destruction  of  Guldul*  ■ 
attributed  to  Changes  Khan,  who,  from  »« 
eanae  not  now  remembered,  being  hijtiily  "* 
sspereted  with  the  people,  came  upon  iWj 
suddenly,  pnt  them  without  mercy  to  theiwrf 
and  ovehurned  and  demoliahod  the  plaea.   >  . 


BAK. 

was  9ud  ()uLt  at  a  daj'a  jouniej  from  BaniaD, 
lo  tfae  •oath  weat,  were  the  niaaina  of  an  ex- 
tesane  fortnaa,  eallad  Bandah  Berber,  erected 
■B«r  a  Uig«  lake.  TkepulUical  Twiaaiiudea  of 
B«iDiaa  must  hsn  been  the  aame  aa  those  of 
BwHiia  Bad  Kabul.  We  find  tbere  eucceaiiTa 
▼cstigna  of  Greek,  Sc;tbiaa  and  Saaaaniaa  rule, 
•■d  of  the  baddhist  and  mitbraio  forma  of  wor- 
aUp.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  ohriatiaa  era, 
or  paihapa  for  a  oeatary  or  two  before,  bad-, 
ttixat  prevailed  at  thia  plaoe.  Suek  of  the 
eavea  aa  are  appropriated  to  bnddhiat  netidi- 
euKta  ««n  onbelUafaed  and  theatatuesofSakya 
■anai  (Baddba.]  were  hewn  oat  of  the  rook.  At 
m.  nxJbatquoM  period,  the  emblema  of  the  fire 
wonbip  and  ita  altata,  aucoeedad,  until  theae 
wereia  turn  diapUced  by  the  Arab  and  the 
KonB.  Bami&n  ia  rioh  in  nuBerala,  Gold  b 
fbmd  at  Fnladat,  alao  lapia  laEoli,  and  in  the 
biUa  of  Irtalif  north  of  KabnL  There  are  ]  0 
or  18  load  mioei  in  a  defile  in  the  iieif;hboar- 
kood,  alao  <ma  of  copper,  tin  and  antimony. 
Itia  Hid,  alao,  lo  ha*a  anlphiureooa  apringa. — 
Mmm^t'a  TVatwb,  Vol.  II.  p.  from  887  lo 
IBS.  rifme,  P-  393.  Fi^a  Fermmai 
JVamrfiM,    pp.   185-0-7, 1 9S-897.     MauM't 

Val.a.p.33.  Sea  A.ffehaii.Araabtra.  Inaoriptiona, 
Jawa.     Kabal.     Kafar,  Kohiatao.  Kash. 

RAJflNT   KOONDA,  a  river  io  KuDgpoar. 

B&MiNGOLA,  in  L.  8S?  S'  £.  aad  L. 
W.  W  N. 

BU1IN7,  in  L.   90<>    8>  £.  and   L.   i%^ 

aiM. 

BUOIO,  in  L-  97*  30'  fi.  ami  L.  34«  4' 
H.  Baaat  praperfy  Man^ -no,  is  a  fnatier  town, 
lyii^  between  Yunoan  and  Burfnah,  in  the  Sban 
teirimy.  ll  hu  the  Pu-long  tribe*  on  the 
Ka-Kbinea  around  it,  Froa  Bamo,  to  th« 
Bonaeie  firoaUer  ia  46  milea  :  Bamo  to 
Uonin,  ia  90  miles,  in  Shan  and  Chinese  ler- 
riuxy  now  governed  by  the  Paa-lhay.  It , 
taa  beea  proposed  to  open  a  route  by  Bamo, 
fnai  Burmab,  but  it  would  enter  China  in  the 
elarile  province  of  Yannan.  Captain  Sladen 
tX  tbe  Hadraa  Army  was  the  leader  iu  the 
pfoaeCBlion  of  this  attempt  to  open  commoni- 
eation-     Sen  En-Kbyen. 

BAMORE  AKD  S19NDULA.  are  two  noddies 
af  Owaliiw.  The  Bamore  livec  runa  near 
Akbarpoor. 

BAMTTN-HATI.  Bxno.  Clerodeudron 
upfaonanthna. 

BAN.  Hind.  Wild,  uncultivated,  foreat. 
Baadwban :  Tar-Ban.  or  Sandar  foreet,  oi 
Vahiyrah  fereat. 

BAN.     fioKK.    The  purest  refined  silver  of 


VAN,  ALao  BaNfl.  HiMS.  Quereni  incana. 
BAM.  H.,aTO<^el. 
BAN,  U.,  cotton. 


BAN.    Akab.    Iforinga  pterygocperim. 

BAN.    Akab  )  Pan.    Bed-i-muebk. 

BANAK,  a  rirer  of  Burmab,  ita  valley  ia 
oooupied  by  the  Ked  Karen.     Sea  India,  p.  34B. 

BAN-AKHOT.  Hind.  Paris  indioa.  Indian 
horae  chesnut. 

BANAFSBA  Hind.  Viola  aerpsua.  Alao, 
the  dried  plant  of  the  Viola  odorata.  Tbe  in- 
fusion is  a  good  nauaeant  and  diaphoretic— 
.Sea^.  Phar,  page  305, 

BANANA,  n  Weat  Indian  and  Tropical 
Amerioan  term  of  the  piantain  tribe  MnaaoeB 
to  which,  in  India,  the  term  plantain  alone  ia 
given,  and  of  which  there  are  few  apecies,  but 
many  varietiea,  their  fruits  are  largely  eaten 
and  the  fibrea  of  the  atem  of  one  ipeciei  are 
nnteh  need.  It  is  the  Mnaatextili%  of  tbe  Fhi- 
lippiue  lalanda,  which  furnishes  the  importaut 
article  of  commerce  known  aa  Uanilla  Hemp* 
In  the  valleya  of  the  aonth  of  tbe  Peninsnla  of 
India  and  of  the  Dindigul  mountHiiis,  U.  au- 
pwha  is  found.  The  common  edible  Ttuieties 
of  M.  paradisaioa,  or  musa  aapiaotum,  flonriah 
even  in  the  poorest  loils  and  also  near  bracklah 
water.  The  nativea  of  Bengal  generally  prefer 
^e  larger  and  ooaraer  fruited  kinda,  called  bana- 
na, lo  the  smaller  aod  more  delicately  taste4 
fruit,  known  as  the  plantain,  which  ia  alone  ea- 
teemed  by  Europeana.  The  edible  varietiea 
extend  thTongh  tbe  Indian  Arohipelaeo,  north- 
wards aa  far  aa  Japan,  while  iu  China  are 
found  M.  cooeinea  and  U.  CavendiahiL  Again 
U.  glanea  ia  iedigonoua  alung  the  Malayaa 
penioaula.  Dr.  Heifer  mentkus  that  2u  varie- 
Met  are  found  in  the  Tanaaserim  Proviuees, 
and  M.  oraata  growa  in  Chittagoag.  The 
Malaya  nakon  forty  varieties  of  tiie  cul- 
tivated banana,  and  tbe  Philippine  islanders 
carry  tbna  to  fifty-seven,  both  people  having  a 
disiinotive  epithet  for  each  VBriety.  Tbe  quali- 
ties are  as  various  as  those  of  apgilea  and  pears 
in  Europe,  tbe  ordinary  aorta  beint;  a  very  indif- 
ferent fndi.  Major  Kunro  has  seen  the  wild 
plantain  at  7,000  feel  above  tbe  sea,  in  the 
Khondah  alopea  of  the  Neilghtniei.  That  cul- 
tivated in  Nepal  has  been  called  M.  Nepalenaia, 
and  a  similar  apeoies  may  be  seen  growing  below 
the  MuBsocrie  range,  as  well  as  near  Naba. 
The  fruit  however  in  all  these  situations  consista 
of  little  else  than  the  hard  dry  seeds.  A  similar 
variety  of  M.  aapientum,  having  seed*  surround- 
ed with  a  gummy  sabstance,  instead  of  a  pulp- 
like fruit,  i*as  found  by  Or.  Finlayson,  on  Palo 
Ubi,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Cambodia. 
.  In  Batavia,  also,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  variety 
full  of  seeds,  which  is  called  Pisan^  batu  or 
Piiann  bidju — that  is,  seed  plaintain-  In 
Kfaaaia  tbe  name  of  the  wild  plantain  is  Ksirem, 
and  the  cultivated  Kakeab. — Mooktr'tSim^aur. 
Vol.  II.  p.  sea  -  SoyU*  Hirovt  Flout,  Crau- 
furd'i  Die.  p.  31.  See  UaniUa  Hemp.  Uns*. 
321  _.  ,    ,_ 


BANCA   ISLAND, 

PliiotftiD  fibre. 

BaNAB,  a  ri*er  running  near  the  towoa  of 
Banar  and  Nooda  id  NuBseerabad  and  patung 
Jumalpoor  cantonraent. 

BANAS  and  KoterM  or  Koteiiree,  are  rivers 
near  8aoganeer  in  OodBypur.  The  Baaas  river 
run  I  throui;h  Jeypore. 

BACfAULA.  HiMD.  Goisy pium  herbacetim, 
cotton  Ba«<l, 

BANAWARAM,  in  Long.  76°  13'  N.,  an- 
other in  Long.  77°  Si'lC.  and  Lai.  iS"  7'N. 

BAK-BILLL  Hind.,  a  wild  oat. 

BAN'BO.\Y.  BuBU.  In  Amherst,  a  atitnig 
and  useful  wood,  a  kind  of  Acaoia  employed  foi 
konae  poata. — Gaplain  Saiue. 

BAKBOK.  See  Laos. 

BANCA  ISLAND  liea,  in  ita  norihen  point, 
in  Lat.  1°  Gi'  N.,  Long.  12&?  SI'  K  It  ia 
hilly  and  of  middling  height.  It  ha*  a  obaia 
of  hilla,  generally  oaltad  Bt.  Paul's 
ooBtiguous  to  its  eouib  end,  930  feat  high,  but 
Paimaaang  and  Hanopea  hills,  on  the  weat 
aide  of  the  island,  are  respectively  1360  and 
1617  feet  in  height.  The  strait*  of  Baaeaare 
bounded  ou  the  east  by  this  island,  and  on  tbe 
west  side  by  the  const  of  Sumatra.  Tbe  straits 
extend  ^m  Lucepara  island  about  ISB  miles; 
with  an  undulating  course  to  the  X.  W.  Tue 
tide*  are  irregular,  nnd  greatly  inflnenoed  by 
the  winds.  The  form  of  Banlu  is  irregularly 
oblong.  It*  general  direction  ia  from  north- 
west to  aonth-east,  nearly  parallel  ta  tfaa 
•outhere  extremity  of  Sumatra  i  the  passage 
which  separatee  theae  two  island*  known  aa 
the  Strait*  of  Banks,  is  one  of  the  moat  fre- 
'  qneoted  in  the  Indian  aeaa.  It  is  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  the  nanow- 
est  part  the  Banoa  and  Sumatra  ihorM  ap- 
proach within  *evcn  miles  of  each  other. 
Banoa  has  a  very  piclurraque  appearanee,  the 
hilla  near  the  shore  being  covered  wiih  trees 
tind  herbsjce,  while,  in  the  interior,  a  mountain 
ef  considerable  elevation,  Gnnung  Marej,  raiees 
its  head  above  the  neighbouring  eminenoes. 
The  term  Banka  has  also  bran  applied  to  dif- 
ferent territoriea  near  the  aouthein  extremity  of 
the  iaiand  of  Sumatra.  Banks  Plembang  was 
the  ancient  deaomination  of  tha  present  king- 
dom of  Plemb«ug  on  the  Kaatern  Coasta,  ex- 
tending in  the  west  to  Banknulu,  oontracted  into 
Bankulu.  The  situation  of  Bunko>Muso  is  un- 
determined, and  thia  name  is  at  present  almost 
exoluiirely  applied  to  the  iaUnd  of  Banks.  A 
tradition  has  been  preserved  that  Banks  was 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Javs,  and  Lbe 
plaoea  ar»  still  pointed  out  where  ihe  sorereign 
resided.  The  Javanese  oooupied  oonaide- 
rable  traot*  along  the  weaterii  ooaat,  and  the 
principal  establishment*  were  at  Kuttewar-inglo, 
and  near  the  ditehargs  of  the  rivers  of  Uenda, 
8elan  and  Biokg-kutto.    Baaca  i«  inhabited  by 
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BANCOOT   EIVER. 

four  distinct  race*  of  people.  The  Omg^ 
Qunnag  or  hill-peopte,  the  aborigines  of  tW 
oauntfj,  are  established  in  the  inlerioi,  whers 
they  lud  a  wild  kind  of  life,  but  »re  submisaire 
to  the  regulations  eatabliahed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Tbe  sea  coasts  are  oooupied  by  Ualajs 
who  have  emigrated  from  Sumatra  ;  thej  an 
extremely  indolent,  all  tbe  labonr,  eithu  ia 
cultivating  pepper  or  working  tbemines,  being 
performed  by  the  Chinese  oonsisting  of  betweaa 
fifteen  and  twenty  thoussnd  souls.  The  Ornng- 
Laut  or  sea-people,  who  are  similar  in  ihoir 
habits  to  the  Badju  found  upon  the  eoaata  ot 
Borneo  nnd  Oelebea,  though  belonging  to  it, 
oen  scarcely  be  laid  to  inhabit  the  iaUnd,  for 
they  live  entirely  in  their  little  prvhna,  and  was. 
der  abouL  the  coasts,  Thsy  subsist  principal- 
ly by  fiahing,andit  is  sud  that  they  arealwaya 
ready  to  give  infarmation  to  the  piratjoa)  lovors. 
Tbe  diaoovery  of  tin  attracted  numertra*  foreign* 
era,  ohiefly  Cfaineae,  who  with  the  working  of  the 
mines  introduced  the  first  attempts  at  ngrieal- 
ture  sud  commerce ;  various  setliementa  were 
formed,  and  «  commencement  was  owde  in 
clearing  the  ancient  forests,  which  bad  till  then 
not  been  disturbed,  for  tbe  purpose  of  foimiBf 
permanent  pltoos  of  residenoe.  The  ptineipJes 
of  oiviliislion  were.affei«d  to  the  nide  inhabi- 
tanti.  During  many  jean  of  this  period,  tfaia 
small  island  hsa  yielded  an  aonnal  rereooeia  tin, 
which  for  a  district  of  the  ume  extent,  equU 
the  metallic  wealth  obtained  annually  from  the 
mines  of  Hexioo,  according  to  an  avermge  oal- 
culation  of  the  pioduce  of  tbe  whole  kingdom: 
Gircnmstanoes  have  oontributed  to  rednca  ila 
produoe  in  later  periods.  Anton  is  a  district  in 
tbe  island  oantaining  the  richest  of  the  tin 
mines,  —  EarVi  AnkiftlaffO.  Borahayi. 
Whitt't  Voyagt,  p.  3S3.      Bee  Falotoqjoo. 

BANCA  DBVA,  also  oalied  Banga,  a  dei^ 
of  the  Gouds.     See  Banga. 

BANCAFOB,  afort  near  Savanore. 

BaN-OHAR.  Uimd.  Qnsroua  ■emecarpir<dis, 
Alpine  oak. 

BANCHA-RAMA.  Ban*,  from  buwha, 
desire,  and  Rama. 

BANCHDOW,  in  Long.  SS"  S8'  E.  and 
Ut.  26°  3'  N. 

BAN  CHOWR.  Tel.  A  wild  yak. 

BANCOONQONG  or  BACOONGON  BAT, 
in  Sumatrn  oppoaile  tbe  river  and  village  of  asae 
name,  in  Lat.  3°  02'  N.  anri  Long.  97?  38'  K., 
where  shipa  find  shelter. — Hortburgk. 

BANCOOT  RIVER  in  Lat.  17"  ST  N.  and 
\\\  mile*  E,  of  Bombay  Caaile,  haa  10  foot  on 
the  bar  at  low  water.  Hie  town  of  Banoooi, 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Angria  eonntiy, 
aurraodered  to  Comno<loTb  Jamea,  on  tho  8th 
April  I7B6  and  «a*  called  7ort  Tictorin,— 
Hortbnrgh. 
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BIHBAIK  HILLS, 

UKUBAH  101  mites  from  Oalontta  is  in 

•  lafeirtriet  with  mueh  ooal  and  iioa  on  : 

(UiiKbd  it  Binigtnj. 

HID.  Fni.  Hind,  a  band,  a  tie,  >  dam, 

'  1^  I  etnsemy,  a  bank,  a  bundle  of  pa- 

K:iyd,  a  lUve  :  a  lerTanI,  Bandi,  a 
1^  Blodiwui,  a  pritoner  ;  Bsnd-o-bast 
attlBBL  Bind  it  alio  an  embanltnient 
■  oniTdn,  or  aeroM  a  dip  of  the  f;ronnd  to 
fcoiiliiLTbewbole  of  the  CariTStic  is  corer- 
dttt  mI  tanks,  tome  of  tbem  very  small, 
■ttrinfffoTa  (mill  field,  otbera  of  con- 
nWh  deMuions,  one  near  Cumbnm  is  8 
lAiiiBmrarerence  and  one  near  Hyderabad 
ii  te  1  milsi  in  circiimfereDce.  Theie 
Miknillfrom  tlie  Hindi  word  bandhna 
MftvbnuL 

VB.  Gki.  Bibbon. 

imU.  Bali.  Anca  catechu. 

lODi.  An  ascetic  or  byrsLfci.  who  oppowd 
fcMnn  at  the  Sikh  guru-Qovind.    See 

IDA,  a  district  in  India  fomhiK  an 
r  triugle  bounded  ou  the  north  and 
It  b;  Um  rifei  Jumna,  which  aeparates 
■  Ik  FitUhpur  and  Allahabad  district*  ; 
btti  wtit  principally  by  the  ijivei  Ken 
^t).  Pvt  irf  lbs  BantU  and  Pylani  divisions, 
,  aitai  beyond  that  river  and  are 
1  ^  the  Hanirpur  district,  and  the 
B  ud  Jahion  state*  ;  the  soath-wnt 
iBAMAinbonDded   by  theriver  Ken  and 

elHttsMcond  range  of  low  bills,  fonning 
U<f  the  table-land  of  Bundelkand. 
'Haialmiediate  bouadaijia  very  irregular, 
■Hblk  intmnixtnre  of  villages  belonging 
■^ftvik  iDd  Fnnna  among  the  jndepend- 
~^'^  Int  principally  arising  from  the 
■M^iotusj  villages  in  pergunnabs  Eun- 
**  »iBbitei  for  the  peigunnah  of  Kalinjar 
Mk  fw  tha  Chaubehs  ;  this  leaves  a  Jong 
;ff*^'*f«iiilmt  territory  between  the  prrgao- 
^ifBodDuu  snd  Tiroban.  The  actual  area 
•^»»  to  18,4^80  "cre*  or  3,171-8  statute 
l^'ptpipbieil  miles  distributed  as  follows  :— 
i*W.  3,*8,Sl4  acres.  Cuiturable,  4,60,887 
2J  CnlUMUd,  9,63.]  26  acre*.  As  a  civil 
ft«  it  was  greatly  dtsliked  by  the  Bengal 
■•■•^Jff.  Eignoortk  w  Stag.  At.  Soe. 
P^if«.//.o/1850. 

J^^US  HILLS  He  separated  turn  the 
P°*  "^  by  the  valley  of  Lobargaon,  rising 
W*  *  plstfcia  from  10  to  80  miles  wide. 
W^*  tlerstion,  1,700  ;  but  amounting  on 
B*  •(  iU  indnlatioDS,  to  2,000  feet.  The 
^S'^P'ittslly  (rf  sandstone,  intermixed 
^■"SpDon*  gravel.  The  basin  of  Lohai- 
2*^  liai  timstone.  The  outer  limit  of 
^™l  iOA  k  narked  by  abrupt  isolated 


BANSAB. 

BANDA  islands,  a  group,  ten  in  number, 
lying  near  each  other.  Ot  these,  the  orcseent 
shaped  island  of  Lontar  is  the  largest.  The 
area  of  the  whole  group  is  only  176  geographt- 
ol  square  miles,  but  in  five  of  tbem,  all  the 
nutmegs  oonsnmed  in  the  world  are  grown,  and 
for  the  lest  20  years,  they  have  annually  yielded 
lb*.  B80,000  of  nutmeg  and  lbs.  1S7,000  of 
mace,  Dnteh  weight.  Tbe  Doteh  cultivate  the 
tree.  The  islands  are  high,  liable  to  sudden 
gusts  of  srlnri.  There  is  an  anchorage  in  Lat. 
40  81'  S.  and  Long.  130°  0'  £.  at  the  foot 
of  Goonong  Api,  Amongst  the  Molucca 
islands,  Banda  is  the  chief  nutmeg  group.  The 
nutmeg  with  the  equally  prieed  mace,  the  er- 
cellent  maritime  position,  the  superb  roadstead, 
and  the  fertile  soil  of  Bands,  render  it  oonspi' 
ouons  among  the  Spice  Islands :  but,  unlike 
Amboyoa  it  is  unhealthy,  and  exposed  to  eon* 
stant  danger  from  the  Guuong  Api  vdeano, 
which  has  many  times  bunt  in  magnificent 
eruption,  devastating  the  neighbouring  region, 
and  blasting  it  with  a  abower  of  scorching 
aabes.  Tbe  three  islands,  Banda  Neira,  Nuthoir, 
and  Gunong  Api,  form  a  roadstead  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  but  the  Fire  Hountaiu  is  the 
curse  of  the  group,  not  only  wben  in  eruption, 
but  on  aooonnt  of  tbe  inialobrity  it  spreads 
around.  The  base  of  the  volcano,  called  by 
the  French  the  Grenade  of  Banda,  occupies  the 
whole  surfsee  of  the  islet,  to  which  it  gives  t 
Its  height  is  stwut  2,000  feet,  covered 
with  magnificent  vegetation,  commenoing  at  tbe 
line  where  the  waves  cease  to  beat,  and  cont^ 
nuing  upwards  to  tbe  point  where  the  Isvft 
ceases  to  flow,  being  cooled  by  the  air.  But 
tbe  nutmeic  is  not  ooliivatcd  or  Gunong  Api 
snd  the  isle  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  emi* 
grants  from  Timor.— (2>ttnmei,  Fouettiaa 
NttriandaiMt  III.  SQC]  Joh't  InJim  ^reH- 
pdago.  Vol.  I.  p.  1S4,  186.  BiehMrtfi  Tra- 
vfU.  Honbvrgh.  -  (Vaimont  dt  Bomare. 
Butoire  NeUrdU,  lY.  177,  181.)  Eogmdrop 
Coip  d'<Eil  mr  Jaui.  See  India,  p.  367  ;  Javs. 
BaNDAH.  Two  towns,  one  in,  L  74"  60' 
K.  and  h.  23"  3'  N.  the  other  in  Long  80? 
19' £.  and  Lat.  S6"  30',N. 

BANDALA,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  n 
fibre  extracted  from  the  harder  and  stronger 
outer  layers  of  the  Musa  textilis  employed  as 
cordage  —  RoyU, 

BANDANA.  Tag.  A  term  applied  to  a,  cslico 
print ;  also  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief with  bright  figures,  &c.  upon  a  red  (ft 
dark  ground. — Fatilhier. 

BANDA  NEBRA.    an  island  of  Java. 
BANDA    NIJVALI,  Adiantnm    lunulatnnf, 
N.  L.  Burm. 

BANDAR.  Arab.  Hind.  Pieb  :  A  Wbouri 
a  j;K>rl ;  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  a  prefix,  as  Ban- 
dar—Abbas ;     in    Hiodnstsni    a   suffix,    aa 
823    "  ^^-  -^,.c 


BANDHDJITAKAMU. 

Hachli'buidir,  Lakpat-haiuUr :  It  ii  from 
thii,  doabtlew.  that  comea  the  harbour  Bandar 
boftt  or  Britiih  atiloti.  The  harbour  master  or 
gomnor  of  a  place  i>  the  Sbth-baadar,  or  king 
of  tlia  harbour. 

BANDAaABBAB,  formcTl;  called  Garaba- 
room  or  Ganiberoan,  is  a  ua  port  town  in  the 
prorinee  of  KirmBQ.  It  is  the  aocient  Har- 
mosia.  It  ii  situated  in  a  barreo  oountry,  in  a 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Otohue.  It  ia  aulqect  to 
the  Imam  of  Uiukat,  and  foitifisd  with  double 
wnlU.  tt  did  Dot  loDR  benefit  by  the  fall  of 
Momai ;  but  appears  to  have  been  nearly  ruia- 
ed  durinf  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah  whoie  tyraii- 
ny  extended  its  baneful  inSoenee  ev^  to  this 
cxtremiLif  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  ao  that  in 
1750  Mr.  Plaisted  found  ihere  nine  honaea  out 
of  ten  dewrted.— Oii«I«y'«  TraetU  Voi,.  I  p. 
16G.  "  a  Jemnal  front  Oukutia  to  Aleppo,  Ae-" 
p.  11.  Lmd.  1758.  fMMtr'a  Omgrapkieal 
JfawMT,  p.  801. 

BANDABA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Hynenody<v 
tion  exoelsnn,-— (KaJA 

BANOA&  HANCUE.  A  amaU  ship.  Bee 
Boat. 

BANDABRIE,  tbs  aborigmes  of  Bombay, 
.who  dinb  the  palmyra  and  cocoanut  trera  for 
palm  wise.  From  habit,  these  men  altain  er- 
traoidinary  dexterity  in  aacending  the  loftiest 
trees  witk  little  other  assistanoe  than  may  be 
afforded  by  the  natural  rinsa  or  eheatha  of  their 
•lender  stems.  The  oostume  of  the  Bandanie 
4i  a  elose  orimioa  cap,  boond  round  the  head 
-With  a  email  handkerchief,  the  dependina;  eor- 
aer  proteeling  its  neck  from  the  bfluenee  of  the 
ml.  A  stiff  leather  kilt  deaoends  to  the  knee, 
fastened  ronnd  the  vaiat  vitb  a  thmig,  whidi 
.■More  the  neoessary  inplementa  of  his  oalling, 
!»Bd  supports  a  strong  book,  on  which  the  Bnn- 
durie  swioga  a  ehattie;  previous  to  eommenoing 
.Us  tamot—Pottant'  Wata^  India,  Fol.Lp.69. 
.  BANDABU.  Ttl.  Dodontm  Buchanuiana 
J).  0.— B.  angastifbiia  and  dioioa,  A.m.' 866. 
.  BaNDABU.  Hikd.  Owdcnia  tetrasperma. 
fiw  Pot^nda. 

BANDBLKHAND  STATES,  SS  in  nnmber. 
See  Bandelknnd. 

BANDEE,  ■  river  of  Ajmir  and  Jeypore. 

BANDENG.  Malay.  A  paUuble  &ah, 
much  resembling  the  aalaion  in  taste.  They 
•re  reared  in  fish  ponds  and  the  young  are  said 
at  18  Rnpees  per  ledanof  6,500  small  fish. 

BANDER  in  Ixmg.  79?  57'  E.  and  Lat. 
W  58'  N. 

BANDHAGURH.    See  aenapanthi. 

BANDHAL  OOTI,  a  Chauhan  Rajput  tribe 
in  Bnodelkund  and  Beooadia,  ^f^iloon'tOtouaoy- 
■  BANDHABA,  a  hereditary  eleatin  ofiow 
of  Jehore. 

BANDHB1K.  Hind.  Ibotapates  Fhnnieea. 
.    BAKDHUJIVAKAUU:^  aUo  Sandhoji. 


vamu— S.  also  Bandhakamu— 

pheenicea,  L.  also  Ixora  bandhuoa.' — R.  i.  31t, 

BANDERWA.    See  India  p.  327. 

BANDICOOT,  in  Australia  the  PeniMlci 
nasnta,  of  St.  Hilaire,  a  marsupial  aninul, 
In  India,  the  name  given  to  the  Mns  gigaoLni: 
It  is  the  English  corruption  of  the  Tetugn  wuiii 
Pandi-Koka,  pig  rat  and  weighs  3  lbs.  Id 
bones  are  fragile  and  it  is  veil  euily  killed. 

Its  neats,  when  rifled,  are  frequently  fouj 
to  contain  oausiderable  quantities  of  rice,  ttortd 
up  against  the  dry  season. — TtnaU'*  Sktttim 
of  tke  Nainnl  Eitiory  oj  Cefton,  p.  iS. 

BANDIEGAUM,  in  Long.  77f  10'  S.nd 
Lat.  19'  18"  N. 

BAND-1-AUlR.  »«s.  See  Bendemear. 

BAND-I-KIB,  a  town  in  Iran. 

BANDl,    A   Court    Minatrt:!.    Set    lodii. 

BAND  PAT,  Hind.  Clitorea  tematea. 

BANDRPUR  LOLAB.  A  pass  leading  hn 
Tibet  to  Kashmir. 

BAItDUNGA,  a  nver  near  Bhogpar  is 
Seharanpoor. 

BANB.  Plea-baiie,  Insaot^JMne,  Ifosqails- 
bane,  Bug-bane-baue,  Rat-bane,  fce.  Then  us 
few  residents  in  India  who  have  not  snlas' 
from  the  atUoks  of  insects,  and  fram  th^ds- 
preditions  ;  end  it  may  be  useful  to  beisn 
that  many  aubatanees  are  known  to  jiONtu 
prcpertiea,  the  influences  of  whioh  m  ««U- 
ed  by  nozions  creatures  and  anno; ing  raws. 
It  is  supposed  that  some  species  of  iati*^ 
drive  out  the  termitM  or  white  anta,  but  lUi 
point  ia  not  jet  Tally  aaeertained.  The  wMi 
family  of  "  Apocynacea,"  termed  "  do«bM»-" 
are  truly  ao.  One  of  tb«m,  the  N«iHm  jm- 
diun,  oommoR  in  the  Khaisia  or  Sjtbot  mm- 
tains,  and  the  bark  of  which  eonlains  nsA 
useful  fibre,  proves  deadly  to  fishes.— f^  "*" 
fuse  to  sleep  on  ruga  beneath  which  mini  kN 
i>een  placed,  and  this  simple  plsnt  thns  ifoidi 
a  good  means  of  ensuring  eleanlineea,  Dif 
refuse  to  epproach  erops,  in  which  the  safflsssr, 
Cnrthnmus  linctonnE,  has  been  inteminO' 
White  mustard,  sown  round  vegetables,  » l" 
cabbege,  prevents  the  inroads  of  ealef^O^ 
Siaia  are  eaid  to  avoid  the  fenjiel  plant »  m 
as  nil  places  strewed  with  fennel  seed  (Si* 
gella  sativa)  (Syn.  Siah  Daneh,  ?tft;M»- 
gerels,  JBtHfral  ;  Kaia  jira.  Bind :)  J>» 
rasped  wood  of  the  oleander  ia  emplo^* 
rstebue.  Todeatroy  fiieain  EuropssDM^ 
tries,  a  decoction  of  qtiasaia,  planed  in  s  ^ 
is  frequently  had  recourse  to.  In  ^*^ 
India,  planta  of  the  "  Gbi-gowar"  or  "w 
bunda,"  the  Aloe  perfoliate,  are  saip(M* 
with  their  roots  upwards,  with  a  longing 
iaeiaian  in  eaoh  leaf,  to  permit  the  aioms  of  tw 
juice  to  become  apparent,  and  diapeiH  M^ 
quitoea  ^m  the  room.  Plies,  flcHxad  bs^** 
toea,  avoid  rooms  in  which  branckw  of  j'01'. 

* 


jqriimlwiMUfaiMl«l.     Fortune  nsntioiu 

.1litlliCkiwMgi|ial  miMquitoM  from   thoir 

mmmt  bMb,  b|  the  Hiioke  of  paMillet.  Id 

fablkf  ue  lotoW  out  by  buioinit  ohipa  of 

mi  iipeoiea  of  ant,  Formiem  *mw4fiii»u, 

•ritan  10  Halabu  anil  tba   wooiled    p»m 

ifk^iieDplofed  in  the  North  Wral  Vto- 

fjwkterojr  the  aeala  of  wsapa  that  ban 

mIW  Iktaarivat  id  a  houta.  In  thU  eaae 

tl^iarad  U  dcatro}  all  tba  waap«,  but  b«- 

miayiriatad  that  their  own   iaducriou- 

■Mh^  ne  neariy  at  bad  aa  thoM  of  their 

ha  Uwfitwicer  itaua  that  a   lwi|{  of  the 

lllMlic^ii)[laDafegia,  ia  kept   in  a    room, 

■lamidiliapeUinK  fliea.   The  tama  author 

■Mniikit  biUei  almoiida  are   poiionoua  to 

dtMttj  led  when  wnting  on  the  CoDjia 

■iiWiMi  (VemonioB   anthaliDLDtioR,   Sei- 

l*t  MlhUiiiitiM)  he  adda  that  when   flea- 

taaitHtad,  fliea  take  to  Bight,  and  when 

•iW  u  the  ioor,   fleaa  diaappaar.     Dr. 

Uv  MDtioflt     tbM    Clerodeiidron    leavet 

m  uad  to  kiU  rennin,  fl;bU>wa,  b>. 

pHtit.   The  InnU  pulicaiia,  or  Fltaiaw,  a 

nad  nde   pUot  in  Britaio,  atrewed 

i  ia  any    place  dertroja  giuUt  and 

■d  tke  eune  pn^rtiea  are  attribntod 

Ai  Kaaoa  Ox-eye   daiay    of   Enslawl, 

t  JneaaUmaM.     A  powder,  the 

JK,  ia  aoU  in  Psria,  in  boxea  at 

toft*  t>  tnaty   fr<mct,  warranted  eSeotual 

JtaijBf  iaimadiately,   buga,  fleaa,   act*, 

I^U  btetln,  oatcrpillaia  uid  all  inaeota, 

^^Mii  roage"    the   beautiFid  red   Fyie- 

AMff.  ■raeom,  fonoerly   Chiyaantheroum 

M^Mjgie  Boifland  a  pret^  garden,  orna- 

I  MMipnr,  ia  ■  dread  enemy  to  the  Caiiea- 

^HMi,  Kooidiah  and  Buiaian  fleea.     It 


yP*fe  •ad  hurtfnl  inaeota,  aail  a  imall  quan- 

RWitBtpiiiiliitilled   from  it,  deatroya  in- 

P^ngnea  bouaea,  or    can   be  applied  to 

UtUt  io  the  open  air  agaiiiat  grteii  fly, 

"if,  ka,  without  ii^urinK  the  planta.     A 

'  Xa^taonfal  ti     the    powder    aprinkled 

"«  be  tbeeta   will   effpoUtally  diapel  all 

*,  biu  aed  line,  gnat*  and  nnaquitoea,  and 

M  m4    ibo  to  deetmy     m^ggote  «hkb 

uula,  n  propaity  whieh  the  *ahi- 

k  film  of  Xodi^  the  gun  <d  the 

■  hi^  and  dtloroform,  •leo  poaaaaa. 

**n  twenty  liUagea  ia.  the  diatnot  of 

i|M)«pled  in  the  Qullivation  of 

>|. ---    ..^miila,  and  tiiirty-flre  tone   of 

""'■i  fowdar   am  uMniifaotured  anwully 

f**  **«B  wtt,  in    Tr»Da-<;aMHi«    alon^ 

.r^<Vri  (a  aWnt  IOlOOQ  kiloa  ef  powder 

■•  Sl-tf-  ... 


"  "^aabBM  of  pouDtla  vqgbt  of   frwh 
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flowen.  The  red  Pyretbnim  ia  now  largely 
eultivated  in  varioua  drclea  and  govern* 
manta  of  Southrrn  Ruiiia.  The  ftower  heads 
loee  naiiy  in  weight  by  drying,  and  to  get  one 
pound  of  dried  aoweri,  l.UOO  Ibe.  of  the  freah 
are  rec|ttired.  It  begina  to  flower  in  June  and 
lute  mofe  than  a  month.  The  flowera  ar» 
pluoked  lit  dry  weather,  and  a  good  oollfotoi 
wiU  pluok  30  to  80  lb*,  daily.  Xhcy  ahould 
be  dried  in  the  shade  and  car*  token  to  atir 
them  frrquanlly.  'L'lw  Pyrethrom  powder, 
aosva  the  aame  aa  the  well  known  Pireoti  of 
Koordiatan.  ia  largely  imported  into  i'utkey 
and  waa  lately  greatly  need  in  the  barracb 
and  hoapiiala  of  Turkey  ftnd  the  Ciimei,  by  the 
Britiah  and  FroDob  offioera :  it  aoeoopliihen 
very  aOMtnally  the  dealruetion  <rf  fteaa.  In.  Mr. 
H.U.  Culvert, at  Brat, oonaidered  the  plant  night 
be  n  Futiearia,  •  Hatrioaria  or  Aulhemia ;  but, 
that  (he  Pireoti  ia  the  powder  of  the  half  ripe 
Sower  heads  of  Pyrethnim  earaeuni,  there 
now  aeems  no  doubt.  The  Pyrethnun  oar- 
neum,  does  not  grow  in  India,  but  its  intra< 
duoiion  meriU  favorahle  eonaideratioit.  The 
property  it  paaaeaaea,  of  dispendng  the  vermin 
wl^h  infMt  beds  and  bed-rooms,  probably 
depends  on  the  pungent  oil  it  contains ; 
hut  ontil  ita  iutiodnctMn  into  India,  at- 
tention might  be  directed  to  other  speeies  of 
Pyrethnim  and  to  the  alHed  gsnns  of  ohiyesnthe- 
mum,  or  Christmas  flower,  as  likely  to  eontain 
an  oil  wiib  properties  similar  to  the  flea- 
bane.  Mr.  Hasoa  ventioBS  two  speeies  of 
PyreUinim,  P.  jndicum,  and  P.  ainenaa,  aa 
growing  in  the  Teuaaaarim  Proviocaa-  Tbo 
odour  of  the  oommon  fsver  few,  of  Biitaio,  P. 
parthenium,  is  peeuliarly  dJaagreeable  to  hcas, 
and  theee  inseets  nay  beeasily  ksptat  adi»- 
lanoe  by  a  peraon  carrying  a  faandful  of  th» 
fiowai  heads  -.  perhaps,  also,  the  "  €ikaraiarum'* 
of  India,  the  Fyrethrtun  effloinde  or  ocobob 
prilitory,  may  have  equal  power,  ^niien  han 
been  made  to  the  wcU  known  Cbiyssnthemom, 
or  Cbristmfis  flower,  aa  likdy  to  possess  an  oil 
of  aim^r  eharaoter,  and  perhapa  poeieastvK 
■imilar.  fwaperticB  to  that  of  Pyrethmm.  One 
ipeeiea,  the  C.  Lidioom,  the  eommon  Ooel  l)a- 
wadee,  and  of  wUoh  thvean  several  varieties, 
grows  all  over  India,  and  ia  at  any  rate  worth 
a  trial,  as  indeed  is  ese^r  other  nnexpeosivo 
sUHgesli^, .  whiek  holda  out  a  promise  of  in- 
ereaainit- the  comforts  of  the  eleyng  room..-  It 
is  the  habit  of  the  oalives  ef.lBdiB,'ta  •■spend 
in  their  honees  a  lew  branc^aa  of  th*  milk '  hfdgo 
(Euphorbia  timoalli),  to  daebmy.  flcU.  '  They 
lifcewiae  make  paatilles  eontadaing  sidphste  « 
copper,  "  Naela  toota,"  Bmd.  w]aA  when 
hniiKid  daatioy  hngi,  mtnqottoea- and  fleas, 
ttsiog  thtaa  -m  four  in  a  day.  Tic  iheriUi  m 
cwtaid  ^ffi»  seed,  dtapenaa  vnmla.  Fliea 
an  r^mted  uesir  Ui.settle  on  the  tiw  or  ita 
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fniit,  thongli  Hnla  will  attack  both.    Bug»  have  '  purohued  wta  rawle  whh  the  wrings  of  n 

■  gTwt  aakipathy  to  tbe  leaves  of  the  outUrd  ^    .  ■ 

apple,  and  inalanll;  quit  a  bed  in  whieh  tlMjr 
are  plMWd,  nd  Dr.  Irvioe  Bientions  that  Babai, 
the  roota  sf  Oeiiniim  pitoaum  have  Ihe  Mme 
elTtct.  The  lea*M  of  Ihe  Anerioan  species  of 
the  i«eet  Bag  are  aaiil  to  be  aonolia  to  inaaata 
and  to  taa  oever  eaten  by  oattla.  Sweet-flag, 
Bno.  ;  Vaeaamboo,  Tau.;  Vudjra.  TxL.;  Vyam- 
iieo  or  Vaskanboo,  Ual.  ;  Shwet-Boob, 
BsHa. ;  Buob,  Dak.  The  Oum  Anime,  ia  a 
pnttafltion  agaiaat  the  attaefca  of  inaeota; 
and  ooloe^th  it  naeful  for  protecting  shawk 
•ad  feathen  againtt  their  inroade.  Campbol- 
wood  ii  vahuble  for  the  eonatnietion  of  oheata 
and  alminbe,  as  ita  powerral  odoiu  proteois 
tiie  oouleata  fran  the  ranges  of  white  »tlj 
and  other  iaseoti.  Leavaa  of  Margoaa  trtes, 
Helia  and  Auderacfata,  dried  aad  kept  in  books, 
are  muoh  used  bjrthe  people  of  India  to  pnaitte 
then  from  the  attacka  of  ioseots.  To  pn<nnt 
ifijary  tofan,  fesihers,  book*,  papers  aad  elotbee 
that  are  lodged  in  trunks,  book  oasea,  ha  ;  It  is 
aseful  to  place  atoag  vrith  tfaem  anaU  psekata  of 
aampfaor  ;  or  little  oops  of  oaaphoi  ditsotrad  in 
alcohol  ;  psekala  af  the  seeds  of  thosttaoU  fennel 
Sower,  NigflUa  aativa,  the  "  kalajira"  of  the 
baxaara :  pieeea  of  tbe  roots  of  the  Aoonitdm 
hroz,  tbe  dreadful  "  frinki"  "  Ati  S^mt  bitk," 
or  bishnak  of  the  basMta,  may  also  be  need,  but 
its  highly  poisonous  efftois  va  animal  life,  re- 
quire its  use  to  bs  had  raooarsa  to  witb  the 
Itreateat  pieoavtioBa,  lasects  s>e  very  destrsc- 
tive  to  books  in  India  and  the  paetaa  or  gums 
employed  in  the  biadiage,  form  speolal  objeeta 
far  the  attacks  of  oertein  tribes  :  it  may  be  nae- 
(■I  to  be  known,  thenfore,  that  inseata  tvfiuM  to 
attwjk  tha^m  ot  tbe  oasbewvitt  fnut>  and  thai  it 
et  a  littie  eolphate  of  ooppei  or  bine  Titrlol  miiBd 
ftilh  Um  rice  otBonr  paste,  used  forjotning  fw 
pers,  my  affeetoeliy  kesps  Ibese  destraotJTe  pests 
at  A  diatanlob.  Tholenvce  oftha  JastiDia|iaiida> 
ittsss,  Lin.  1 0*it  BOOoM,  Tamil ;  Nalla  Wawa- 
lee,  Tel  -,.  Nesla  NirgbeoMleo,  Sana.,  diied  and 
powdered,  an  need  as  a  preaervalito  to  keep  in- 
eeeta  fiotn  beaks.  Various  sabwtMKos  an  tm.- 
plqycd  by  the  Chiaeie  to  drin  atray  maa«|ui- 
toes.  "  Oar  boataon,  aays  Fortnne^  wbo  beard 
MS  taikiag  abamt  tbe  tMaqaito  askeiil  SUg-Hoo 
why  be  fUd  not  go  and  bay  soma  noa^nisolo* 
baecty  whieh  they  aiil  m^bt  fo  bad  in  Ihe  vil- 
hf^y  end  srhiab  Mtald  drive  all  the  aUsquitoas 
tat  of  UiB  beat. .  I  itMaadiately  deafMtehed 
bim  to  pramM  ^aone  of  tWa  io-raliakle  aub- 
•tance.  lit  t  turn  minatts  be  letamed  wiA 
lour  Ukg  etiokrin  Us  band,  not  w^fca  those 
eoBmoAly  weed  fat  burning  inaenae  ia  the  tsm- 
plaiy  ob^  aaeaawfaat  longn  atad  aoafaer  ra  ap- 
pes^MiBe.  Ha  infwMed  me  they  eaat  only  tw« 
eash  aaeh"  <  nertainly  ebeap  eoMgh  If  tbey 
•UBirand  the  pnrpoae,  XkisiriBch  m  M  jaat 


QUS  woods— I  bdieve  proenred  from  juniper 
trees — and  mixod  with  some  oonbostifale  matter 
to  make  it  burn.  A  piece  of  split  bamboo, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  is  then  oovered  all 
over  witb  this  substsnoe.  When  ffnished  it  ia  ■« 
thiok  as  a  rattan  or  a  small  cane.  The  npper  end 
of  the  bamboo  baa  a  slit  in  It  for  booking  on  to 
any  nail  in  ibe  wall,  or  to  tbe  roof  of  a  boat. 
When  onee  H^tH,  it  goes  on  buraiag  upwards 
■ntil  within  tax  laches  of  the  book,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  combnstible  matter,  utd  it 
then  dies  oat.  A  samewbat  fh^^raot  smell  ia 
giTBii  out  daring  combaation,  whioh,  at  a  die- 
tanec,  is  nut  diiagreaable.  BometiBea  the 
sawdust  is  put  np  in  eetia  of  paper,  and  ia  then 
burned  on  the  floors  Of  the  htmses.  Vatiaas 
species  of  wormwood  arc  likewise  employed  for 
the  eaue  purpose.  The  stflns  and  leavm  of 
these  plants  ate  twirted  sod  drfed,  ud  prababij 
dipped  in  some  preparation  to  make  than  bua. 
The  mosquito  bss  a  nortsl  aremOB  to  afi  tbeea 
anbstsDoea  and  wbeMver  they  an  botuing,  Iben 
tbe  littte  tormentors  wiU  not  Oomei  I  ptooaiwl 
the  stleks  In  qnestlbo,  aad  Iwrrt  them  datij, 
after  this ;  and  afthoif)ttt  the  iMaett  «ai«  aftea 
swarming  when  I  eaiend  the  boat  or  an  WB, 
tbe  tnOttent  ihtir  "  tobwno"  was  Hgbted  tbey 
qoiokly  diMippeared,  and  left  me  to  ait  at  nj 

feftse,  or  to  enjoy  a.  rrfreshing  sleep.    ™' 

diseenred  this  pteoiAns  Mbaeoo  wss  i 
tor  to  Hs  DoaMi7  and  sbowld  ban  been  koDor- 
ed  vltfc  the  blue  btttton  and  peacock's  featb* 
at  the  lesrt-  Bot  I  suppose,  Uke  aU  etket 
Ohinese  disooreTtet,  it  is  so  old  that  tbe  aiBb 
of  its  arigiiitd  itistKmrer  oannot  now  be  traaad. 
AMongit  tli«  inaeets  whieh  iDfeat  beoka  in  ladk 
are  two  genera,  whleb  are  nknsny  ngBidad  ai 
acootuptkaa  In  the  woik  of  destnietioii,  bat 
which  Oft  tb«  oontMry  porsne  and  greedilr  Stat 
en  tbe  tarrm  of  tha  death  wateh  and  tho  auiaar- 
DM  assrl  which  are  bellend  to  be  tho  ditaf 
depradHtors  that  prey  upon  books.  One  of 
these  matif  Bed  genera,  is  a  tiny  tailleas  scorpioB 
(Chelihr)  of  whieh  Ihrw  apedea  hsTs  beoa 
notioad  in  Ceylon,  the  Ob.  librarvm  S)tmp,  Cb. 
obtoBfcmn  TfMp.  sod  Cb.  aesroides  H«nmma», 
the  last  of  Wfaieh  It  is  betie^Md  had  baaa  intoe- 
daeed  finm  fiarope  in  [>ut«h  asd  Poitagnssa 
bo^s.  Tbe  otb«  genus  is  the  LepiaaaBt  and 
the  tbiy  sttvwy  crelturea  of  wbieh  it  aoaaiiM 
aN  oaltaj  bf  JEarfttieana  tbe  Mi  taaeaU  fUi 
genua  eotapriaea  aeverti  apedea  «f  -whM  bar- 
enronly  «»  hate  been  deatribed  one  nfffkiib, 
Itf  lUjieraise,  ia  Mmarkabh  ftir  tbe  whitWHa 
of  tbe  fesrly  acalea,  turn  oWA  ita  naaaals 
iterivod.  ThtM  ootatkasted  with  1b»  dark  baa 
afthaothar  parti  iBd  ita  tfipariito  hil^  atttsat 
the  eye  u  tt«  utasM  daita<nHpUly  rioag.  lAa 
tbe  obdiln,  tt  ahuM  Ae  Ugbt,  Iddi^  ia  chiahs 
tm  luant,  hut  k  HUnt|  asMMl  dvriag  tki 
»6 


i^fcHliit  «Ut  Mwi  an4  uft  bodied 
hlHk>W  Muil  bpoki  and  papan.  Ab 
l^iiiw  taig  k^  ia  a  rooa,  ia  taid  lo 
Mia.  the  braiwd  aaula  of  the  ouUrd 
Mae  aid  to  dispd  bugi—  J'wiiiiiirt'* 
(Jfift  CrSiiMiNbwiv  Booker  Bvn.    Jotrn. 


'.  AdiEB  Bpicata. 

BinU,idutrietorHepal, 

U^  BiNQ.  DDK.  UlMD,  FSU.  Cw- 
Mibaln 

IlKL  Tbe  lifer  Thi%  of  Bengal,  a 
UtfiapgiK.— Fibon. 

MU,  1  prince  or  rnhr  nentioiied  in  an 
m^  tt  Kh^rao,  18  mitea  from  Ctift- 
tmm,kSmMkiaai. 

WH,  ia  Long.  93'  37'  E.  and  Lat. 

AKa.  fiiKD.  Bair  Cotton. 
-MKlUeLACBl.  BwM. 


jmiWU,^  L.  1.1°  67'  6;  L.  77« 
Mki  luiiaadiUr/  •tatian  and  town  in 
>%Hii  it  the  Oaptaff,  the  mean  height  of  th« 
btaHit  ibafic  ibe  aaa  ie  >>49  feat  oootrd- 
ilkiiULutd  M7i  aaoordingto  fibbkl||^ 
k.  Iteduiteb  alaaart  Borapeaii,  but  at 
■ini  mftmi  parU  ia  aafaMrabla  to  yowtg 
fthb  ^  ikaila  of  £«Mpa  all  fitvw  wall, 
MHlkltgplaUn,  aad  BBDy  EonpeaB  (&■ 
p«  Mlt%  tkwe.  Bangalore  Peliak  ar 
iMlBiMat^enbr  Btva  br  Ua  Bfitiab, 
IwhtUHnh  1791  a  baUki  wMfai^t 
;  «*il*Dm)mb«r  IIH.  Dae  StUc.  Tot. 
f  MULOW,  fro*baiieidi,U«0.  Aaa- 
^*Mikiiii. 

;  ttttU,asmapori>la«liin  tha  SaaU 
*'<kMi|ai  oconpiad  by  the  Maaftvianat, 
MiiMill-aasd  paopla.  Sac  MunuiMt. 

MUSAPItXT,  ■  ton  in  tbe  Ceded 
'  r^^  Ntrital  of  a  ataall  diwfiaintbip 
:*""f  (■Aanxdaa  faaiilv  of  STcda.     Sea 

MU  ttAHOA  o*  nYN  GOfTGA,  a  mar 
F*w*«adiiHho-Bhtirtp(ira  tarritory. 
!,j**^AKGA.  a  tM>k  BC  Walkeihwar  near 
^*^  nid  ta  kvK  been  produced  b;  Kriah- 
^■■l  w  HTOw  mt  a  apot,  to  obtain  pun 


;? 


UUAR.   Htito.  of  Cia-SutJci,  hiih  land 

pUiS  imniian  hj  welli.     Bee  Bn^. 

WKOASO  lUB,  a  iriMd  erf  Iba  Ke>  iilanda, 

•  ■daiUd  for  mail*. 

«)l6iKYATCU&M,a  poifnr  chief,  60 

h»H.W.e(lbd«. 

wfOUU,  ibeaoaDtn  of  >  people,  elan- 

jjJjf"*"- ""  i^g-  W"  26'  E.   and  UL 


BANOHI.  Tau.  a  beavy  mn!l  poet. 
BANO-KALLEE,  a  river  af  ChitlaROMg. 
BANGKWAKG  a  prarioae  of  Baaca.     See 
'Hd. 
B1N0LE3.    Akolo-Tndiik. 

ningrnan        ...       Hind.  I  Omiloo  ...        Tn. 

WaUaael  ■-        TaK.  |  ^dimm        ...    Sarsc. 

Olaea,  gold  and  lilver  braoeleti,  worn  by 
wonea,  throDghout  the  Bast.  The  Cliineee 
make  tbem  of  a  olonded  or  plain  vitreoui  tnb- 
lAaiiae  to  iwttata  jade  atoae  or  dialcedony. 
They  are  padced  in  boxea  eontaininir  a 
Aoaaand  painr  apob  b^  eallnatad  to  weigh 
s  peoul.  Banglea  ai*  imported  Into  and  alao 
aipvtad  fram  Hadtaa.  Tn  fonr  yeart,  the 
iapata  w«a  to  the  ralaa  of  Bs.  1,147,  ebicfly 
froB  Bnabaf.  Tbe  experts  weitin  number 
19,63,000,  of  the  ralne  of  Ra.  3,078  xnd  (o 
fiemhay  and  Siaite.     See  Arariela,  Hracelela. 

BANOOL-ZTE,  a  Balneh  tribe,  oceupying 
aPdaaroly  lapviaji,  but  mide  sIm  at  Sliell 
a«d  Unstang,  and  ia  mater  repnir  to  Talli' 
near  Lchri.     See  Kelat,  p.  49S. 

SA140ORA,  a  towa  in  Long.  U^  85'  E. 
and  LaL  S7°  iff  N. 

BAN&RA.  B«No.     Wedf^ia  oelendulacea. 

BANQKA.  A  dotb  made  tnn  the  giganiiff 
alkffog  Brttle  of  th«  Nipnl  and  Sikkim  hilla. 
The  iwaparitiBii  of  the  fibrei  Is  tbe  teme  aa  tbe 
'■  Pooab,"  hot  thm  Banfra  ia  tiardur  and  atlfTer 
tban  pooifai  and  not  ariaplad  to  making  ropea' 
or  neta. — £aylff- 

BAM&RI  BASQA,  one  of  the  HinHi  din-' 
leeta.   8aa  India.     <^.  Bamjiri  Bhagha) 

BANGBIAN.     Hikd.     Banglea, 

BANGSUtMO.  Mau-r.  Tnpaia  Jmnira. 

BANeTULA,  in  Long.  »*'  4«'  E.  and 
Lat.  BS"  30' M. 

BANGU,  n  mar  thug  in  Bengal. 

BANOUKT,  an  iainnd  18  to  «1  nrilee  Wg 
in  I«t.  7"  !«'  N.  Looft.  U?*  6'  E.  in  tbe 
atnita  of  Balabao.— .ffoNto/yil. 

BANGAL  ZYE.  Bnkich  oompanta  of  Is- 
pri^i.    See  Kdit,  p.  403. 

BANI.  HiNB.  of  Kotgsili,    QuercuB  annu-' 

BAKI,  also  Kapn,  a  yellm  eaHh. 

BANI,  L,  32"  B6'».Lat.  Tl"  28'  E.  in 
ibe  PMqab,  B.  of  Kalab^  the  Tower  elation- 
ia  1,«92  feet  above  Ibe  atm.—WaUm'. 

BAMIA.  Himd.  Alan  pronouneed  Vania  at 
tha  b  aad  r  are  frequently  sabetihiled  for 
eai^  other  in  many  dialeeta  of  India ;  diia 
aeet,  for  iaataniie,  being  oetled  Bania,  vr- 
Waniatibot  knoam  to  the  Britiah  aa  Baniana,  or 
Baayam.  Tbey  are  a  binda  people  of  tbe  Vai- 
aya  or  Oheti^a  eastea  Mlowing  retait  trade,  - 
bat  the  MarwaniBqpnt  alaoadapu  tbe  title. 
Of  all  bindn  eeota  the  Bania  abila»fl  the  moat 
rinadly  From  eattag  flaeh  :  henae  probably  is 
derived  the  ter«  Baayaa  d^-an  boatd  ship  i- 
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the  ration  of  that  diy,  which  when  on  (a\\  Aliw- 
ance  occurs  onc«  a  week,  inelnding  no  meat. — 
Hmdu  In/mtKida,  p.  17*.  See  Baloji.  Tri- 
pati.   Jam. 

BANIAN  TBEE,  Fieti*  Indioa.  Bee  Baoyan 
tree- 

fiANIHAL,  a  paw  leading  from  Tibet  to 
Kuhmir. 

BAXISODA.,  in  Long.  80°  80'  K  and  Lat. 
24°  60*  N. 

BANIWAL.  Hiirs.  A  ub-diviaion  of  the 
Babangi  aeot. 

BANJ.  HiMD.  Barren,  properi;,  Basjh 
Bind,  barren  aa  a  woman. 

BA.NJ.  Aui.  Henbane.  But  the  term  it,  aa 
I  preGx,  applied  to  rarioui  potent  drnga  u 
Banj-iruDiii  Cnninm  maculatnm  ;  Banj-i-daahti 
Sainra. 

BANMB.  Hind.  Waste  land  geoeraU;  ; 
Land  out  of  cultintion, 

BANJAB,  a  river  in  Bonwo  occupied  t>; 
the  K;an  race,  its  baaka  and  vioinitj  are  aid 
to  yield  (told  and  diamouda.  See  K;in,  p-  607. 

BANJABA.  HiHD.  A  iiumeroua  raoe,  moatly 
miKMlory  and  manj'  of  them  predatory,  met 
with  from  Kashmir  to  Cape  Gomorin,  but 
all  aclcDOwIedKiDg  a  common  origin.  Those 
in  the  Soulh  of  India  are  often  atyled 
Lambari,  but  tbeir  own  name  amongst 
themselves  is  Oobur,  and  wbuever  met  with, 
those  of  Southern  India  claim  to  be  of  Rajpot 
origin,  and  asanme  the  titlea  of  Rshtor, 
Chanban,  Powar  and  Tuwtr.  TKere  tbey  hafo 
been  largriy  employed  ss  grain  dealers,  searofa- 
in^  through  the  hamlets,  and  conveying  the 
grains  on  bnllooka  to  the  auirts,  retarning  when 
the  sea  coast  is  nesr  with  salt  Thif  have  also 
latterly  been  grest  cotton  carriers.  Their  o»mp 
ia  called  a  Taoda,  and  it  is  a  grand  eite,  to 
meet  the  msgnifieent  bnllooka  of  a  large 
Tanda  numbering  up  lo  some  tfaoasaud.  They 
have  small  hair  doih  tents,  made  of  onmblieB. 
They  are  not  of  any  sect  ot  hindus  and  seem 
to  worship  the  lesding  bullock  of  the  Taoda,  a 
magnificent  creature  which  moves  steadily 
■long,  with  tinkling  bells  to  guide  the  emr. 
They  are  expert  Issso  throwers.  The  iccrease  of 
roat^  sad  railways  is  depriving  thrai  of  avo- 
caiion,  nnd  the^  are  »ow  given  lo  daeoitf  end 
many  of  ihem  are  met  with  in  jails.  Professor 
W'ilaon,  wrUing  of  those  i[i  northern  India, 
aaya  that  they  are  of  hindu  and  raahomedan 
religions  but  acknowledge  a  ooramon  origin 
and  live  eapeci^ly  along  the  foot  of  tha  mountains 
from  Hardwar  to  Oorakpur  and  form  varioua 
sub-difisions.  The  moat  migratory  are  the  Bnh- 
urupa  Banjara  of  whom  there  are  five  brs'iohes, 
with  four  of  the  Il^pnt  nnraee.  Tue  fifih  is 
Uie  Ba,  or  Ban  and  is  descended  from  a  Oaur 
Brahman.  £soh  of  those  is  infinitely  subdivided 
•one  of    thsie  Banjara   haie  the  privtlegea  of 


Ciaran  and  Sial,  their  persons  bnng  mawd 
txiA  aocaptad  in  guarantee  of  engagements,  tb« 
origin  of  these  prople  is  very  obscnra. — Wi^mt's 
OlMtary.  Baron  SvffeTt  Trmd$  ms  Kaakmir 
and  tie  Pmtfab,  p.  81. 

BANJAR,  Coti,  and  Fasir,  three  rivers  of 
Borneo  occupied  by  Kyans. — Sec  Kyana,  p. 
667. 

BANJEB.  Jav.  an  inundation. 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  province  of  Borneo, 
in  the  Eaatem  Arohipelago. 

BANJHRORA,  a  tract  of  conntiy  neartba 
Yuzufui  possession,  along  with  Buno',  Bqjawar 
Aitor  snd  Swat— See  India,  p.  336. 

BANJI'   Hind.   Quercus  incans,  heavy  oak. 

BA14JIOA.  Oah.  a  lingaet  shop-keeper. 
See  Linga-Baljn  vadu. 

BaNKA.  Sans.  Tuvgu,  any  viaeoua  plant, 
and  applied  to  several  species  of  diffenst   g^    | 
nera.     Banka-laadda,  Vitis    iinnei  Wall.      B.    i 
Chetta,    ZyzyphuB,    sp.    B.   Nakkrat  Oordv^    j 
myxa,  L.  sod  B.  paviii,  speeies  of  Portulse*. 
Fl.  Andh. 

BANK.  Under  the  different  govwenta 
of  aneient  nations  there  were  donbtkas  tnasa- 
riee,  where  the  revewtes  of  the  oouBtry  wan 
received  and  diabnraed.  The  aneient  Hebron 
paid  taxes,  and  so  did  all  nations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  authorities,  who  were  plaeed  over 
them  as  their  ruler*.  Smb  collections  wen 
then  stored,  whether  in  kind  or  in  enrreaey,  sad 
distribnted  seaording  to  the  wishos  of  those 
who  were  ezereisiDg  authority,  within  thor 
territories,  by  offiovs  who  may  tie  s^Ied  eitW 
treasurers  or  psymsstera.  But  banks  asd  bank- 
ing as  DOW  do  not  seam  to  have  exiated  in  an- 
cient times.  The  Latin  words  Arptmtarii 
Mauarii  and  ffummutatii  have  been  twisted 
into  an  snalotiieal  interpretation,  of  whitA 
they  are  not  strictly  susceptible.  These  words 
are  derived  respectively,  from  aiyemtum,  wkkk 
means  silver,  the  second  is  derived  frou  SMinas 
a  tablt^  and  mimmus  was  s  pieoe  of  Bonan 
money.  Upon  this  fabrie  Mwording  to  so 
banking  is  made  to  date  long  aiitsrior  lo  < 
Chrialisn  era.  But  Bank  is  s  borrowed  word, 
as  found  in  every  language  of  modem  Europe. 
Its  primary  signilicHtion  is  a  heap,  or  an  extend- 
ed ridge,  ss  the  bank  of  s  river  or  a  itiouad  of 
csrtb,  and  the  application  of  the  word  followed, 
from  the  fact,  thst  there  were  hesps  of  utver 
usual);  kept  in  banks.  In  FreMb  it  is 
B«ngue.  In  Oerman,  Banken.  In  Swedish, 
Bani^,  In  Dsniaii,  Bsoke.  In  Italian,  Bamoa. 
In  Spsnish  and  Portuguese,  Banna  and  baace- 
In  Saxon,  Bsne.  In  .^r'neniau,  Baooq.  The 
word  in  all  these  langnagea,  shows  that  it  is 
the  same  ell  over  Europe.  Another  derivrntisB 
however  is  from  bsncn,  a  beocli,  the  btaek  m 
which  money  dealers  aiu  aud  fron  it  ia  the 
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li^  Mmpt ;  H,  on '  an;  c 


bench  wm  bnk«n ; 

tmtBdallta  immwsj,   to  niM   ait«iit 

bi^  MQiilt    tbe    Oreeuna,    Romuia   and 

i^te   Bnt  when  »«  Mck  to   diiooTor  an 

briilHiiiBilarto  tbat,  <rf  the  modem  Bask, 

MriWirlal  in  tbe  effort.     That  there  wore 

tM»M  »d  money   ohan|;era  in    esiitenee, 

It  lMa[4«  proof  on  tl>e  paiei  of  aaored 

nkH^Uilltaa   tbe;   engaged  to  an  extent 

•  Mi^Ubgi,  bat  a  monej  changer  and  a 

kmkaicatiiid;  different  persona.  To  change 

tmfwi  at  at  a  uble  all   da;,  requires  nei- 

MiMr  tdent  and   but   terj  little  effort. 

lib  k  tht  work   of  ■   Banker,   demanda  a 

tm^  ttquaiBtanee  with  the  laws  of  trade, 

•Mripof  the  exact   Taluation  of  Tarious 

Wkti  ttnmm,  ia   eirenlation  tbronghout 

ImU,  lad  I  \tTj  keen  iniitiht  into  hnman 

M»  igoed   ber)k9r   neeesaaril;  needs  to 

Xn  ritpi  io  several   things.     Ue   reqnires 

MubiU  (he  kao« ledge,   nsnallj  possessed 

^-afnl  sFid    snoeessfnl     meTCsatilc    men, 

W  kr  nut  siso     possess     some    kinds   of 

D,  wkieh  ar«  special  to  bis  profession. 

f  H  aaderatood    by  the  modema,  took 

,  H  dsraig  the  existence  of  the  ThiTeatine 

■Uieillhsmidoleage*,and  from  that  period, 

b  hsfs  bern    steadily    springiag   up,  in 

J  naatiy  and    kingdntD  in  Europe.     Hr. 

b  si;*,  the  Bank  of  Venice  is  the  most 

■t  It  sDnnenocd    bosiness    in     HIT. 

l*Uof  Knnlaiid   wss   fint  ohartered   in 

l-j^WWiDiaoi  and  Hary  in  169S.     The 

;  MMi  ii  India  were   stwted   respectively 

*bhtti,  1770  ;  at    Madraa    tba   Camatic 

■^■ini,  mdat  Bombay  onlyaa  late  as 

-  Mil  Ik  praaent  Bank  of   Bengal  waa  open - 

■'hhmtsson   the  1st   May  1800.     It  is, 

''^  tbe  oldest  and  most  iucceasfnl,  of  nil 

^•B^thsl  hsTC  ever  existed  in  India.   Tbe 

^— t  of  India   being  the    owners,  of  a 

.*V*nlMtof  its  shares,  it  haa  always  receiv- 

^■ttngibat  saperrisioii   of   various   ofliorrs 

Mittenmeut,     liinoe   it  oommenctrd  opera- 

^  it  iws  deared    and   pMd   as  dividends, 

*'*H9ta(   iti  own    present  capital,  to  ill 

lis    business   has    been  wholly 

'11  the  receipts  of  its  proprietors. 

jcu  by  year  from  its  eatnblishmrnt,  its 

'of  diiidends  has  been  about  twelve 

T  snanm.     One   year   it  paid   as 

M  tstBlj,  another  year  tbey  fell  to  two 

'  ^,  akea  heavy  frauds  had  taken  place, 

"t  asw  soasething  like  a   doEt-n  Banks, 

'  mis  of  India  in  Hadnt,  Bombay, 

.  lUagMHi,  tfiaittpore.  Hong  Kong  and 

^'"as  in  the  Indian  pnvvinccs,  and  great 

•*•  s(  kinduB   of  the    V«U   and    Bliattya 

^H^Mriso  doiBR  a  large  banking  buaineas. 

'*^K<*Ktlh7  Banks  are  of  iminoiise  beno. 


BAKKfl. 

flt  to  the  people  of  a  eonntry.  Tbey  are 
like  reserroin,  collecting  the  accnmulaled  ca- 
pital of  conmanitfes  and  distributing  it  for 
beneficial  purposes.  The  timorons  and  in- 
acnve  capicalist,  is  able  to  furnish  means,  for 
he  prosecution  of  Tarious  enierprites,  under- 
taken by  tarn  of  vlgonr,  of  courage  and  ontii- 
10)1  industry.  Banks  are  usually  clsssiRed 
under  three  heads,  ss  1st,  Banks  of  deposit, 
8d  Banka  of  discount,  8d,  Banks  of  circulation, 
sod  there  ia  suppoaed  to  bf,  a  difference  be- 
tween  a  pnblie  and  a  private  bank.  This  dif- 
ference however  eiiats  more  in  theory  than 
in  reality,  Tlnse  in  wliicb  the  Indian  6o- 
vernmenL  are  interested  are  called  public,  while 
I  hose  not  ao  conducted  are  said  to  be  private, 
and  depend  on  tbe  honor,  repatation  and  good 
name,  of  men  in  high  position  in  private  ot 
public  lire.-~S(M^oois  Tima  NoMpaper. 

BANKAUU.  HiHU.  of  Uszsrs,  ke.,  Vilex 
n^undo, 

BANKAi:.,a  weiEia  in  Ihr  Straits  of  Halae- 
ca,  at  Singapore,  835  or  836  (irains,  at  Penang 
aomewbat  less. — Simtrumdi- 

BANKA  PALEMBANO-  See Banca Islanda. 
Tin. 

BANKAT,  also  KATKALBJI.  Hoiv.  Gni- 
landina  bond  no. 

BANKAU-  Hind,  of  Hasan,  QuercasBn.< 

BANKEE,  in  L.  85'  81'  E.  and  L.  28° 
S6'  N. 

BAN-KHA.  Bdrh.  In  Amherst,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wood,  color  grey,  used  for  house 
poata,  and  other  common   purposes;—  " 


BANKHOR,  also  BANAKHOB  Himd. 
Favia  indies,  the  Indian  horse  chesnut. 

BANKIUU.  Hind,  of  Sutlej  valley,  Covins 
licera,  the  haiei. 

BANKOKUITO,  a  tin  mine  in  Bancs.  See 
Tin. 

BANK9.  In  the  otvans  on  the  south  of 
Alia  are  eeversl  extrnsive  btrnks  full  of  pearl  to 
sailors,  but  from  which  fiah«rinen  draw  Lirge 
quantities  of  fiah,  kc.  one  of  tlicm  is  termed 
ihe  Asistio,  tbe  otlier  the  .  Auatmlisn  Bxnk. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  period  the  lubmrrged  banks 
which  extend  from  Asia  and  Aoitralia  furnish- 
ed sevemt  articles  of  conimerce  Agar  Agsr,  a 
marine  lichen  extensively  used  in  Chins,  trepang 
ot  sea  ilup,  and  mother-o'peari  ahell.  The  Aua- 
Iralien  bank  is  the  moat  productive,  probably 
from  its  not  having  yet  been  ao  extensively 
worked  ss  the  Asiatic  bsnk.  Tbe  depth  of 
water  on  these  banks  averages  about  30  fa- 
thoms, deepening  rapidly  as  tbe  edge  is  ep< 
preached,  and  shoaling  gradually 'towards  the 
land.  And,  where  the  earth  has  not  risen 
above  the  water's  surface  grcHt  submarine  banks 
are  to  be  traced    from   one   island   to  another. 


Ou  of  time  ia  toowd  the  Gieit  AmbUo  Bmk. 
— Earl. 

BA.NKSIA.  SPBCI03A.  Kosif-  Co-fli-efa>ng, 
CMn,  Coatns  ipeoiosut.     See  Costns. 

BlNKSBttRA,  in  Long  88*  SO'  E.  and 
Iiat.  21*"  83'  N. 

BAN  KUCH.  Hind.  Vibnrnum  cotini- 
foliam. 

BA.H-UEHAL.  Hind,  tbo  crab  ftpplo  of 
tbe  WMtern  Himalaya,  Pyraa  baecata. 

BAN  MUHG.  Hiim.  The  dty  aheath  of  tbe 
floww  ttalli  of*'  moong"  graaa,  naed  for  Btring, 
he. 

"  BAN  WUHJ,"  learei  from  the  flower 
stalha'  of  Saoebarum  munja. 

BANKOK  ia  about  27  milts  op-  tbe  Menam 
rirer  of  Siain.  It  ia  built  upon  an  iiland,  in 
Lit  IS*  W  N.  and  Long.  lOO"  3»'  E.  on  both 
brunches  (rf  the  river,  {renerallt  with  7  fathami 
water,  close  to  each  aide.  From  Hareh  lo 
June,  the  river  ia  crowded  with  not  len  than 
1-00  junkt  of  all  aorta  and  deacriptiona,  trading 
in  the  prodnoa  of  the  country,  salt,  cotton, 
augar,  pepper,  teak  and  rosewood. — Honbutgh. 
See  Karen,  Esmbogia,  Ko,  Siam. 

BANNA.  Hind.  Viburunm  ftetena. 

BaSNA.     H«d.    Vitex  negundo. 

BANNERS. 

Alam Ab.  I  Jlienda, ...„..„Hm). 

Bhaota ElHD.  ] 

BaoQere  are  in  use  for  the  miHtar;  and  for 
deaignating  the  religioua  ceremonials  oT  all  the 
rnvea  and  nations  and  religions  oT  Asia.  The; 
are  pf  various  shapea  and  sizes,  and  or  vorioui 
cotoura,  and  the  phnaea  so  familiar  to  Europe 
aa  tolowenngthecoloonaDdke^ngtliemup, 
are  in  tite  in  Asia.  In  India,  the  invocatioa 
Aogrii  kabhaota  kaim,  may  the  British  flaz 
stand  taat,  is  common.  The  GusafKai  Affghi 
in  a  late  war,  advanced  ngainut  the  British,  w 
"  scailet"  banners.  But  scarlet  ia  a  forbiildeu 
colour  to  mahomedana,  it  is  unlawful  for  them 
to  use  it  on  banners  or  standards ;  and  it  ia  not 
known  how  these  bigoted  mahomedaos  so  fai 
iranS)(ressed  the  "  traditions  of  tbe  elders"  in 
this  matter. 

BANNU.  A  diatriotin  ArghaBiaUn  west  of 
Derah-i'Iamail  Kban,  whose  inhabilaata  are 
called  Banuohe.  It  ia  called  bj  them  Bonou 
Tank.  Bannn  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Dogis 
BaJDut  family  to  wh<ia,  since  tbe  oonguest  of 
the  Panjab,  tbe  British  fiK^e  Kashmir,  It  baa  a 
larga  exunt  of  fertile  soil,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  its  capability  of  yielding  a  variety 
of  prodnoa  w  my  great.  Tbe  people  are  not, 
bo werer,  enterprising  agrioulturista,  and  beside* 
wheat,  rioB,  mung,  and  a  little  sugarcane, 
Bir-abob,  or  tornieric,  ia  the  only  esotio  plant, 
which  haa  beta  introdnoed.  Then  is  much 
paBtHTe>laad  in  Binnu  on  which  without  in- 


BAIfSWAfiltl. 

coDTCBioBce  to  limi  own  o■Utl^  tlw  Mtirai  ' 
can  a^low  thair  MigUionra,  tbe  Waairi,  to  gnmt  \ 
their  flocks  and  boraea.TbiHigh  en  tbs  mm*  pirn*  i 
B*  Ifarwat,  tke  Bannu  people  hav«  a  diffsiws 
in  coatnme,  and  are  smslUr  in  atatue  tkH    tW    , 
Harwit,  people.  Tbe  Marwati  is  generaUyotod  in 
Goarae  white  linen,  in  mnch   tbe  same   manner 
Bs  the  Patans  on  the  banks  of  the  lodna.     Tbe 
people  of    Bannn  waav   dark  alotbing,  and  >» 
fond  ef  Innghis,  with  orauMotal  bordars.    Botk 

dpaaa  and  appearanne  they  assimilate  wiik  ths 
luntun  tribos.  Tbay  an  vary  brava,  and  re- 
markable for  cntaitaining  an  e^rit  de  payi.  Thtj 
are  eloquent  in  «uloginna  ipon  their  ratintry 
and  the  exclamsticn,  "  Hy  »«■  dear  Baatau  I" 
ia  frtquflBtiy  uttered  by  them*  Three  or  foor 
centuriei  ago  tbe  high  foad,  folLiwed  fran 
Kabnl  to  Ionia,  led  through  Bannn  aa  we  fad  iw 
the  histoiy  of  Tsimw**  Eipedition. — tUmom'a 
JowniKjf*,  Vol.  I,  pp.  9B,  98.     fiae  Wauri 

BANPHAL. .  HiNV-  CoroboTus  oUtoiina.  C 
depreaass,  C>  aecDtamgula,  and  other  apcoiee, 

BANPUAli.  Hind,  in  Jbaag,  a  kind  wt 
morel. 

BAN  RAIIf  AN.  Hind.  Ueliaaa  or  Hapata. 

BANa.  B«v«.  UiMD.  ^Bcioa  of  B^ 
bnsa.  The  large  InUow  bamboo,  Baadmn 
anindipacaa,  aay  hambeo. 

BAN3A.  HlMD.  Prapeily  Vans,  a  tribe 
or  race  vi  the  hindn  paople.  Bse  Aliir,  C^len. 

BANSABI,  a  weed  in  tbe  Dotb. 

BAN— eiHJLI  aUo  8niJU.  Hmt.  ol 
Kaghan,  Cntttgns  axyaoantha. 

BAN8A.     HMD.     (Vasa),  Adfcatoda  nama. 

BANSHINI-BANSU.    Buo.     ~     ' 
Imnuatirida. 

BAN-6HOOLPHA.     BiM.     K 
vifion,  amall  lawend  fanitofy. 

BANdHOONI.  BcfS.  Ixora  b 

BAN«H-^AT-LAL-NUTf.    Bins. 
rantns  atrapanmmi*. 

BAN8H-PAt-NUTI.     Bin*. 
InneaolUQS. 

BAN^K.     Bbhq.     Tabnahaer. 

BANS  K[  OHANWAL.  Hind.  Seed  of 
Bambuaa  onrndinaca. 

BANS  KL  KAONLI  SAO.  Dou.  Toong 
ahoota  of  Bambuaa  arandiiiaeea. 

BANSKOTTA.  TheMiri  tntiedwell  (o  tba 
nonii  of  BanslooHa  and  liukimpur.  See  India, 
p.  3S«. 

BANSLOCHUK.  Bbno.  Hivo.  San. 
Tabaaheer. 

BAN8PATA.  Bbho.  Aaurantna  ateepar- 
punena. 

BANfiWABEA,  wu«rfgimlly  part  of  He*- 
war,  but  beeame  independent  of  it  prior  M  tim 
eatablishmMt  of  the  sapraaiaey  of  tba  Britiah 
Gevemment,  who  reonfrnixed  it  as  a  sepatirta 
power.  In  X81I  tbe  ebief  of  Banawana  c^iand 
to  become  tributary  to  tha  British  Qnttommt 
). 


BANTAH  TEEE. 

on  eondilion  of  As  expnlnon  of  the  Mahrattaa ; 
bat  BO  definitB  rahtkns  were  formed  with 
till  September  1818,  wtaen  >  Treaty,  (No-  LT.) 
wa»  ooodaded,  b;  wMeb,  in  coneidemtion  of 
the  pKrteetion  of  tbe  Briiuh  Gorernment  tbe 
fikwul  aKVced  to  act  in  aubordiiMte  oo-oper»- 
tion  ami  iettle  hit  aflUn  in  aecMirdafloe  with 
tlw  adneeof  theSritfati  Goreroment,  toabitain 
from  dJaputee  »nd  political  eerrespondcDce  with 
ether  diiefa,  to  pay  n  tribute  eqaal  to  three- 
•i|^ta  of  Ilia  rennuea,  and  to  rumiah  troopa 
when  reaoired. — Treatus,  MngagemenU  and 
£in«wi&,  yol.ir.p.  177. 

BASfTAM,  a  proTioce  oE  Java.  The  fint 
Tvyafremade  b/  tbe  Dutch  wag  in  159G,  ' 
which  jear  theiT  firat  fleet,  under  the  commanil 
of  Uootinan  (wbo  had  beeo  previously  emplojad 
by  tbe  Portogaeee  in  the  East  India  aervioe), 
Bailed  direct  to  BaxtoM.  At  tbia  period  tbe 
Portupiese  were  at  war  with  tbe  king;  of 
Bantam,  to  whom  Houtoian  offered  assistance, 
in  return  for  which  he  obtained  permUsioo  to 
boild  a  factory  at  Bantam. — Ri^^'s  Ifistoryof 
Jaaa.  7ol.  I.  p.  22.  See  Java. 
BAN-TANDULI.  Hind.  Amarantoi  polygo- 

B&N-TBNDU.  Hind.  Bioapjioa  oordifolia, 
wiid  tbony. 

BANUR-KULAY.  Bins.  Ouithtroip«inn]n 
pweiflonuB. 

BANU£-I«lTHfi£.  Buffl.  Cathartooufua 
&tBh. 

BANUB-PALA.  Bens.  Aglaia  polystaehja. 
.     BAHUT,  ftrinr  ol  Johora.  See  Jakan. 
BANTI  CUEITU.  Tagetea  patula,  L.— B, 

BAN  U9TA£L  Hind.    Aloe  perfollata. 
BANTAiT    TUBE    la    the   Ftoiii    Indies, 
.Aa  Bw-lu  jbar  of  Southm  lodia  tbe  Arbor 
rio  fiaga  of  tlM   Portuf^ueae.     It  throwi  dewt 
aerial  roota,  which  aupport  tbe   larger  branehea 
Md  tfcete  ifpuo  throw  down  other  roots,  till,  as 
Miltoa  wiote  (Far.  I^tat.  U)  Uie  tree  becomea 
■  Soak  M  at  thii  daj,  to  Indiana  knon, 
J«  Mildbar  or  Decaasi  apreada  bar  anaa, 
BrndiiiB  ao  bnnd  and  long,  that  in  tbe  gronad, 
Tb«  b«^(d  twi^a  take  iftot,  and  daughten  f  tow 
About  the  motbcT-tree,  a  pillared  abode, 
n^  V9*t-mhiiA  and  Mboing  walka  fartwen. 
nan  oA  the  Indian  hardiman,  itmnning  beal^ 
MmM«*  ill  «o4  aad  taada  Ua  paatatiDK  lMid% 
Aa  Iwp-baiaa  mtthrougb  atiioteat  ahada." 

SMwd  at  tbeae  treea,  have  attraeted  atten- 
4ioa  fcon  tbair  dtHenaiona.  7o«r  nilea  dia- 
MM  horn  Port  Saiat  David  waa  vmt  under  tbe 
flbda  «f  wbieh  lb.  Xvea  qnotaa  lb.  Didge  m 
«MMtiKtbattaB  tboMind  mq  sight  ataod 
iMMft  jownrtiwg  lheimcl*e<i.  Dr.  Pr«fer, 
mm  «w oTthMO  admirabla  tnot neftr  JBuiat, 
Mttiiwil673.  In  the  Bolmieal  OsiileDa  at 
gilHlli|»ffM>  BWTU  tW'  >>■«  ^>«^  '"K 


BiORA 

the  pride  and  omamMit  of  the  gardeo,  Dr.  TftAr 
Doner  aatisfaotorily  aeoertained  it  to  be  only 
BeTenij-fire  jreara  old.  People  were  nhve  a 
few  yaara  ago  who  remembered  well  ita  aite  be- 
ing oeeapied,  in  !TH3,  tiy  a  Date-palm  out  of 
whoae  orowu  tbe  Banyan  aprouted,  and  beneath 
wbioba  Fakirtat.  Tbia  tree  baa  for  the  last 
34  yeara  not  increaaed  in  size,  having  been 
Icqvped  under  tone  miaappTehansien,  and  wbea 
paced  by  Dr.  Balfonr  in  1863  it*  diaenaiona 
vera  idenlioil  iri(btfaoaeoflSS4, TIB.  100  yarda 
ill  diameter,  and  SSO  in  circa mferenoe.  The 
banyan  hardly  ever  vetietalee  on  tbe  ^tniuQil ; 
but  ila  fifcs  are  eaten  by  birds,  and  the  aaeda 
deposited  in  the  crowns  of  palms,  where  they 
grow,  tendiuK  down  roots  that  embtaoe  and 
eventnally  kill  tbe  palm,  which  deeaya  away. 
Had  tbe  Calentta  tree  been  rrowing  in  1049 
over  the  great  palm-ttove  at  Kew,  only  thirty 
feet  of  each  end  of  that  vast  straeture  wcnild 
have  been  uncovered.  When  tbe  baoyao  tree 
embnoaa  a  date  or  palmyra  or  coooanut  tree, 
and  the  hitter  are  seen  growing  out  of  it,  ■tbia 
is  called  a  marriage  of  tbe  treea.  These  an  en- 
oDurafied  and  many  are  to  be  seen  msf  tbe 
Kistnah  river.  As  the  Banyan  tree  geta  dd,  it 
breaks  up  into  separate  muses,  the  original 
trunk  deeaying,  and  the  props  becorning  separata 
trunks  of  the  different  portiona.  Lady 
Paulkland  tells  ns  of  the  Weateiu  Coast,  that 
about  ei|{ht  milee  from  Waee  is  a  banyan  tre^ 
covering  a  space  of  pound  of  Sf  acres  and 
four  acres.  The  sbade  was  aocomplete,  she  could 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  vrithout  any  ooveriog 
on  her  head  and  separate  picnic  parties  might 
take  place  under  it,  and  not  interfere  with  each 
other.  There  were  ooantleas  arennes,  or  rather 
e{sleB,)]ketboBeofB  church,  the  pale-grey  stems 
being  tbe  cdunns,  whiob,  as  the  sun  Ml  oB 
them,  glittered  in  parts  like  silver;  and  here 
and  there  were  little  Teeeaaes  like  chapels, 
where  the  roots  Trom  the  boughs  formed  thsm- 
selvee  Into  delJeite  eluatering  pillars,  up  and 
down  which  little  squirrels  were  chasing  each 
Other;  while  large  tnonkeys  were  jumping  from 
bnufth  ta  bough,  the  bouifhs  Bracking  and  ereefe- 
ing.aa  they  leaped-- ffcwbsr  Sim,  Jour,  Fei. 
//.  p.  2«  ;  Outeley'i  Traedt,  Vol.  I.  p.  80  ; 
Tmnone'e  iHndiutan,  Vei.  n-  p-  31  ;  PoMm'a 
WtiiUtm  India.  Vol.  i.  p.  182  ;  Lady  FMlh- 
land'*  Chow-ehov>.  See  Picas  Indies. 
BAOBAB.  £Na.  Adanionia  digitata,  one 
w  Gumer  in  faashol  was  aeeo  95  feet  in  cir-  ' 
cumfereoce.  Its  inner  bark  stripped  off,  beaten 
and  dried  in  ihe  sun  oau  be  made  into  paper. 
BAO  CHAN^.    DuK.    Fsoraleft  coiylifolia. 

BA01.I.  HiHo.  A  imII  :  oarruptien  of  6«oii 

BAOBA,  s  piwiatmy  vagnot  trUw  on  tbe 

Bhfttti   teiritocy   «nil  vn\zn  p^tta  qf  Delhi. 


BAPFA. 

The;  naemble  the  Kanjar  and  Gundheela- 
Sm  Bbowra. 

BAORI.  H.  ALao.BAOLI.  H.  n  well. 

BAF.  Hind,  father.  BAI'-KE,  the  Britiah 
aay  Bobbery,  an  eiQlBmation  oF  paiosd  lurprue. 

BAPA[  PANDU.  Tkl.  Carica  papaya. 

BaPANABUBI.  Tbl.  Ebreiia  buxilolia.— 
£.  i.  698. 

BAPCHI-  Seed  of  a  amall  bush  fouod  aear 
Ajmeer  ;  rery  mucilngiaoiu,  cooling  and  demul- 
cenL :  taken  in  aberbet. — Qen.  Med,  Top.  of 
Ajtnere,  page  128. 

iJAfHIA  NITIDA.     See  Camwood. 

BAPOW,  in  Long.  66«  oU'  E.  aod  Lat. 
28"  35'  N. 

BAPOTA.  Hind.  Anceatral  ixheritaDoe,  in 
Jfewiir,  corretpondiiii;  lo  the  Waian  of  wea- 
tern  Tndia.  The  J  at  of  Ue war  to  any  attempt 
to  arreat  from  him  bis  Bapolti  woultl  aniwer  in 
tbe  very  worda  of  Ahab  Viot  of  Imel  "  the 
Lord  forbid  me  that  1  ibould  give  the  iu- 
heritanoe  of  my  fathera"  into  thee.  The  ryot 
(rukivator)  is  ihe  proprietor  of  tlie  soil  in 
HewoT'  He  oomparea  hia  right  therein  to  tbe 
Vkbya  d'booba,  which  no  viciMiCudei  caii  de- 
etroy.  He  call*  tbe  \mi  liis  bapota,  or  patri- 
moiual  iiiherilanoa.  He  has  Menu  io  support 
of  hia  olaim,  in  tbe  text,  "  caltiTBte<)  laud  ia  the 
property  of  him  who  oat  away  tbe  wood,  or 
who  i^ared  and  tilled  it :"  sn  ordiannoe  biod- 
io^  OR  the  wbula  hindu  raoe,  and  which  no  in- 
ternational wars,  or  conquest,'  could  overturn. — 
Tiid'i  BatattAan,  Vol.  i.  p.  494. 

BAPHA.  Of  tbe  twenty-four  6ehlot«  tribe* 
orveral  issued  from  the  founder,  Bappa. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Gheetore,  Bap- 
pa proceeded  to  Sauraihtnt  and  married  the 
dau);hl«r  of  E*upf;ole,  prince  of  tbe  island  of 
Bunderdhiva.  With  bis  bride  be  conveyed  to 
Cheetore  the  statue  of  Vyan-matSi  the  tutelary 
jtoddeas  of  her  rsoe,  who  still  divides  with 
Jlklioga  the  devotion  of  the  Gehlote  princes. 
The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined  this  iilandlo 
goddess  yet  stands  on  the  summit  of  Ghee- 
tore,  with  many  other  monuments  aaaigned  by 
tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  ia  not  a  proper 
Aame,  it  signifies  merely  'a  child,'  He  is  fr^ 
^uently  styled  Syeel,  and  in  inscriptions  Syeel 
Adhes,  *  ttM)  mountain  lord.'  The  Mori  prinee, 
irom  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore,  was  of  the 
Talc  or  Tokshao  race,  of  whom  ^dj/mieid  or 
Jfdgdni  llata  wss  the  mother,  repreaented  as 
half  woman  and  hslf  aerpen't.  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  the  Scyihic  race,  according  to  their 
legends.  Bappa,  the  founder  of  the  Oehlotes, 
retired  into  Scytbiaand  left  his  heirs  to  rule 
^D  India..'  KeUekstin,  was  the  fouoder  of  the 
Bilabhi  empire,  and  Sumitra  was  the  Isst  of 
■boma's  line.  Usny  rlt^  <of  tbe  Bana  of 
Mewat's  house  an  decidedly  Seythic.  Accord- 
ing to  Sii  H.  Elliott  when  Maliomed  bin  Kuim 


the  general  of  WaJid  overran  Oiusrat  abant 
A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chittofe,  Bappm 
met  and  entirely  defeated  him.  -  After  this  he 
was  raised  to  tbe  throne  of  Chittore,  where  baa 
desoendauts  still  reign.  After  a  long  and  pnw- 
peroua  reign,  Bappa  abdicated  and  departed  lo 
KhorHasan.  In  the  reign  of  Khoman  his  great 
grsadaon  liahmun,  Oovemor  of  Khorassan  io- 
vnded  Ghittore  iiat  waa  defeated  and  expeltod 
by  Khumsn  after  Hi  engagemenU- — SUi^t 
Hitt.  of  India.  Tod'i  Raiattkm*,  YU.i.p. 
C94.  See  Saurashtri. 

BAPIISTA  TINCTOaiA.     See  Dyaa. 

BAfTISM  ii  at  present,  a  chriatiaa  rite  of 
inttiaiion.  It  wss  deai|(nsted  by  the  prinutive 
christians  by  various  names  ;  and  Qregory  Na- 
ziaiizum  mentions  it  as  a  aecd,  beoaose,  as  ba 
states,  it  ia  a  preservation,  or  sign  of  seouritj. 
{Ora.  40.)  Many  ceremonies  are  mentioned  bj 
ecclesiastical  writers,  connected  with  the  rite  in 
the  early  ages  \  such  as  giving  milk  and  honsy 
to  tbe  baptized  in  the  east,  and  wine  and  milk 
in  Ihe  west.  The  si^n  of  the  cross,  which  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  the  fourth  century,  is  described 
by  Lactantius,  as  an  impregnable  fortreaa  to  de- 
fend I  hose  impreaaed  with  it.  and  he  further  «dd^ 
that  such  tlie  devil  cannot  approach — MUmm'i 
Swen  OiureMtM  of  jtia,  p.  66. 

BAPULDODY,  in  Long.  77  "  40' Z.  end 
Uu  15'  46'  N. 

BAP-RE.  Hind.  Lit.  Ob  I  thoa  fttbcr !  « 
disrespeotful  address,  hence  tbe  English  bobberr 

BAPUNGA.    TxL.  Pooralea    ooryliMia.— 

BAQUAISl  Freooh  of  Mauritius,  Fndanw 
odnroUaiimas.     Sea  Pindanus. 

BAQLA,  from  Baqn,  Arab,  Bean*. 

BAR,  an  intoxicating  liquor  prepared  in 
Western  India,  from  the  CalotTO)»i  gigaatea. 

Bar.  Pirs.  Himd.  a  load  :  on  aeaatkM. 
Bar-gir  Per*.  Hind,  a  meroeaary  trooper, 
providing  his  borae. 

BAR,  Look  85°  4S'  E.  sad  Lat.  if  t7'  S. 

BAR.  HiKD.  M  BASaAT.  Hinp.  Fiem 
indioa,  the  banyan. 

BAS.  Hind.  Of  Uurree  HUI*.  Quanv 
dilalala. 

BABi,  solid  bamboo,  tbe  Bambosa  itricta- 

BAB.    UiND.    Of  Hazara  UiUa,  the  cottaa 

BAS,  in  the  Fanjsb,  eantrsl  undy  troetsia 
the  Doabs.  The  plsnts  graving  on  then 
resemble  those  found  on  the  waste*  bordedag 
on  tlie  Osspian  Sea  ;  and  most  of  the  iteaen  ' 
whiah  sbouud  in  thesouthwn  st^pe*  of  Bwasia 
bare  Tepreseotatives  on  the  bar.  Solocdaa,  8i^ 
licomios,  and  Bncdas  oover  every  patch  tii  wa^am 
land  in  the  Panjab  and  are  krgdy  used  fbl 
the  nianufaotmm  of  sajji,  or  im^ra  cwban«le 
of  soda ;  kuneel  (Capparis  aphylla)  jhaa(TaBiB> 
rix   in^),    tbe    ftttub  tioBMix  i  ' 
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BARA'UCBl. 

bar  {ZiSTpbiu  *u%uu)  wbieh  csmpoie  almoit 
the  wbolo-  tree  vvgeuiion  of  the  bar,  have 
■Bnlogoiu  •pedes  mi  the  ■horn  of  tho  Black 
8m  aiid    the  twika  of  the  Voltta. 

BAHA.  UiKD-  the  wind;  nietaphorictlly, 
Ika  Cholera  murbuf  diieaw. 

BABA,  m  lirer  neftr  the  Khybar. 

KA&AJ)ABI.  ioraA  mBaiu  '  twelve,'  dui 
MMDS  *a  door,'  «  houM  haviiig  twelve  doors, 
■P  open   buLldiai;  like  b  mmnier  houae. 

BABADI,  the  ri?ar  that  WAlen  the  plain  of 
Sanuueua.     See  DainMoui. 

BARaGADAU    Indigofeia    gludulosa. — 

wau. 

BAEADEfi,  in  Long.  Zi"  35'  E.  and  Lit 
S««  67'  N. 

BAItAGOZA,  the  modern  BaHwch.  A  tw- 
tin  of  tbi»  eitj  wet  in  the  embaisy  fiom  king 
Faxljoii  to  Auguatu*  at  Aotiooh,  Hi*  name 
ia  gireD  aa  Zarmano  Cbidae  or  Zwrnaoocbeiius- 
fia  aeeompaDiad  Aagtutui  ai  Tar  at  Atheni 
aad  tiieia  conunittad  sctr-inimolatioii  befate 
Iha    emprror.— (7ai.  Jitv.  166S. 

BABAU,  two  town*  in  India  one  in  Long. 
62't.6'  and  Lit.  SS^Sl'  N.  the  other  in  L. 
69'  8'E.  BndL33«  U'N- 

BARAHAT  and  Qopeavarft  tiri)  towns  in 
Oarbwal  from  which  were  obtained  two  brotiie- 
toateata,  with  iasoriptioas  of  abojt  the  7th 
ewarv.  Sre  InaeriptioBs,  p. .377. 

BABAH-SADAT,  apowerfujuibeof  Syuds 
«■  the  Baatarn  parts  of  the  UuEaffurniittKur  ' 
dialiiet,  aoma  of  their  aiicaitora  served  Uumaj- 
■a,  Ferakhaer  and  Aarnngzeb. 

BAKAH  THAKUBA.  HiKD.  Twelve  pet-  | 
t*  bill  Btatea  betweea  the  JoBma  and  Sutlej. 
See  Barairb.    Afghans. 

KARAILLY,  in  Long.  S8?  17'  E.  and  Uk, 
»•  13*  N. 

BABA  1  BEE,  a  small  river  of  Banda. 

BAKAJATL  See  Khulri. 

BABAK.  a  river  of  Sylbet. 

BABAK.  the  horse  ou  whtoh  Mahomed  sa- 
laiaihid  to  heaven  in  his  dream. 

BA&AE,a  tributary  to  Ihe Brahmapootra.  It 
ia  an  offset  from  the  Jeeree,  which  leaves  in  Lat. 
ti  ^  43',  l«iig-  93  °  13'  W.,  through  Oaohar 
*mI  %lbet  i  8.  W.  into  M^na.  Length  200 
m.  itaoks  h}w  and  Bsisby  along  the  valley  of 
tbtfCachar. 

BARAK,  MS  of  tbe  three  eons  of  Zirak  the 
ftneeator  oftfae  Barakcye,  of  which  tribe  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  ruler  in  1830-J810  of 
Xaba>  vaa  tbe  hod. 

'BABA  LACU&,  a  pass  in  Tibet,  Lat.  32  ° 
44',  LoBjr.  77*  31'. 

B&UA'LACHA,  a  rsrge  of  mounUins  which 
tBtm»  the  watershed  between  the  Indus  and  its 
flnt'  ttaeols.  and  is  ref!:aTded  by  Alexniider 
Csaidai^snaa  tbe  western  contiuujlion  of  the 
Kimdi^M.  Tbe  Eaatem  Himalaya  divide  the 
watov  tt-tkB  Tsugo-po,  from    tboae  of  the 
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Ganges  and  ita  trfbutanes.  The  ireiten  aa 
well  aa  tha  easteru  chain  aeparale  llie  grrat 
hiudu  fomilj  of  India  from  the  Bot  of  Thibet* 
Soma  tniitKl  raeet  are  found  to  Ltie. south  of 
each  chain;  the  Ijihuli  anil  Kanawuii  to  the 
weat  and  tbe  Ghorka  and  Bhutuui  to  the  east. 
The  inferior  mountains  of  the  eastern  chain 
generally  run  at  riifht  anRlu  to  its  siia,  whereat 
thuae  of  the  western  chain,  are  qiostty  dispoaad 
in  auburdiuate  parallel  mnges.  There  are  thin 
two  dialiiicts  and  independent  ranges  to  iha 
auuth  of  the  western  Uiinalsya,  botU  stretching 
in  the  same  (laneral  direction  from  nurth  to 
Bouih-eaat,  whioii  may  be  termed  the  Uiil-Uimo- 
laya,  and  the  outer  and  sub-Himaliyx,— the 
term  Sewalik  being  that  applied  to  tbe  lower- 
most  send  stone  rangea. — A.  CututinsAam. 

BABA-MAHAL.  A  fertile  district  in 
Southern  India  now  known  as  tbe  ColUctorala 
of  Balem.  It  contains  soils  impregnated  with 
soda.  It  is  an  elevated  plain  about  600  feet 
above  ti>e  sea. 

BABA    MaKZCA.  U&leal.  Dolichos  euU 

BABAMEBT,  in  Long.  SO"  40"  E.  and  L«t. 

36".  35'  N. 
BABAMOOLA,  in  Long,  n"   91'  E.  and 

Lat.  31^  4s' N.  the  Baramocla  pass  into 
Ciishmere  leadinK  through  the  valley  and  bjr 
which  the  Jheium  lesvea  the  valley,  is  open  all 
the  year  round  for  horsts  and  foot  passengers. 
It  IS  in  Lat.  34°  10'  Lnng.  74°  30'  and  is 
the  only  pass  into  Caahmcra  praotieable  foi  an 

,  army. 

I      BABAN,  in  Long.   68°  20'  E.  and  Ut. 

:  38«  45'.  N. 

BARAN.  PsHB.  rain.  Baraai,  a  great  coat. 
BABANf,  land  moistened  only  by  rain. 
SAUANI  h  rain-coai,  to  called  from  bana 
rain ;  an  overcoat  generally  pronouiiceil  in 
southern  Persiii,  ss  bnroon  and  barooni.  The  Bar. 
aiii  and  Oima  are  overcoats  the  former,  e'lnfined 
to  mco  of  soine  rank,  it  an  ample  oloak,  with 
large  sleeves,  that  shrouds  the  whole  person, 
and  is  made  eccordiaK  to  the  fancy  and  nieaoa 
of  the  wearer,  of  coarse  or  fine  broad-oloth,  of 
ehawJ,  or  even  of  velvet  lined  with  every  kind 
of  material,  from  the  richest  fun  down  to  tha 
cosraeat  chiniz.  and  embroidered,  often  veij 
richly,  with  silk,  gold,  or  silver.  The  latter  is 
more  commonly  used,  and  ia  more  exclusively 
calculated  for  riiliuif.  It  somewhat  reacmblua 
a  lady's  riding  habit,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape, 
from  the  neck  to  the  waiit ;  where  it  ia  gatlieted 
into  plaits,  and  swells  out  above  the  giidle, 
falling  in  ample  folds  to  the  feet.  It  is  gene- 
rally made  of  broad-cloth,  vatyinfc  in  quality.— 
ChtttUi/'i  TravrU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  94.  Frtter'i  Jour- 
Hnij  inh  KhorAtan,  p.  G9. 

BABAN  GL  Uiim.  Cleiodendroninfoaiuia- 
tum.  ■■    .  .....  ..Otitic 


BABBlRIAir.    ' 

'  BARANOIA,  a  genuB  of  RiammiU  of  ih«  f»- 
inilj  Mustetidn,  tribe  Semi-plBntii^Tada,  »ai 
Oflcr  Camivora.     See  MmnaialU. 

BAIU.NGAN.  MaLaT.  Sulphuretof  Arwiiie. 

BARANKI  CHSTTU.  TtL.  Bntu  super- 
i*.  St 

BARANO.  Hind,  of  Kagbui,  Querms  annn- 
laU. 

BABANUS.  Hind.  SkododeDdron  arbo- 
renm. 

BABAPATALU.  Til-  lodifcohra  Klandulo. 
M,  Willd.— It  abonnde  in  th«  N.  W.  perU  of 
BajahmBodr;  the  Mine  Telegu  name  it  given  to 
I.  trifoliaU — ff-  and  A, 

BAKA8.  Ar.  a  kind  of  leproej  bo  nlleil. 

BARA3AL,  a  towD  12  milei  from  Calcutta. 

BARISAL,  a  town  in  the  dittriet  of  Backer- 
ganj,  ia  Bengal,  13S  milei  from  C«loutl«  to 
the  north  of  the  S4  peTKunnahB. 

BABA3-0ANTH,     Hind.     Binbday    oa 
which  dfiy  a  knot  is  tied  on  a   cord  kept  for 
that  purpoH,  henoe  barai-ganth,  annaal  knoL 
,    BARA-SINUHA,a«ta{[,iheGerTUBWfilltcbi. 

BARASINHA    DEVA.  See  InBcriptiona. 

BARAT.  Aa.  Marriage  prooeMion.  The 
Shab-t -Bant,  or  ai)(fat  of  record,  ie  a  mnhom- 
Mcdao  fealiral  held  on  the  night  of  the  14tk  of 
1b«  moplh  Sbaban.  In  the  north  of  India, 
lamp*  are  lighted  aad  prayen  laid  in  behatf  of 
deoeated  anceatora. —  ^*<<on. 

BARATHAB,  in  Long.  W>  0'  E.  lod 
Lat.   28"  3(y  N. 

BARAT-SHAND.  The  diannel  which  ae- 
paratea  the  itUnri  of  Dwarica  rrorn  the  |naia 
■land.     It  ii  filled  up,  exoapt  in  «prin«  tidea. 

BABA.WAFAT.  Arab  H,  Tl,e  gre«l  rtrath, 
•  lotemn  fentival  dd  the  12th  of  the  mahome- 
dan  month  Bahi-ul-anal,  on  which  date  IkUho- 
med  died. 

BARB,  a  BarlMijr  horse.    See  Hon*. 
.     BABBADOE3,  as.  BOUUBON  COTTON. 
Sea  Cotton. 

BARBADOKB  CEDAB.  See  CKlar  t  Deo- 
dar. 

BABBADOES  FLOWEB  FBNC£.  Sua. 
FoinoiaBa  pnlcharrisia,— Zwii. 

BARBABA,  a  aort  of  felspar  used  in  Delhi 
for  making  porcelain. — Pmetli. 

BAHBABA  PRECOX.  R.  Br.  Aneriean 
ereaa,  Belleialeereea. 

BABBABIAN,  the  Barbaroa  of  the  Greeks 
who  applied  the  term  to  everything  and  race, 
not  ifwaking  Greek  and  it  waa  afterwarda  laken 
np  and  used  by  the  Bomana.  It  waa  a  term 
umitai  to  the  gentile  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
every  person  not  circnmoiaed  was  a  gentile  ;  to 
the  hindn,  every  nan  not  twice  oom  is  a 
m  leohha  ;  tJ)  the  mahomedao,  every  tnan  not 
believing  inUahomed  ia  a  kafir.  To  the  Chlnete 
.«very  qne  hoL  a  Chineie  ia  a  karharian-  Araba 
obaem  that  Indiana,  unlesa  brought  young  into 


the  oonatry,  aever  learn  it(  language  veil  tmi 
they  have  a  term  to  eipreaa  the  vieioiia  pff»> 
auiidatian  of  a  ilave  or  Indian,  BHborat-uU 
Hunud  ;— the  batbariam  ol  the  Indian,  miut  the 
Dreek  ''  Baibaro^"  appeara  to  be  deriaed  ftom 
the  Sanicrit  Varaviraha,  an  ontoaat,  a  barlw* 
rian,  a  man  with  ottrly  hair.  It  waa  Chriatian- 
ity  which  first  broke  down  the  baniera  be- 
tween Jew  and  Oeatila,  batwuaa  Greek  aad 
Barbarian,  between  the  white  and  the  blai^ 
Humanity  ia  a  word  whiob  yon  look  for  iu  vain 
in  PlHto  or  Ariatolle  ;  the  idea  of  maakind  as 
one  family,  at  ihe  children  of  one  Qod,  ia  an 
idea  of  Christian  growth  ;  and  the  aeicnoe  tt 
mankind,  and  of  tha  lannuagea  ot  mankind  ia  a 
science  which,  without  C'hriitiaDity,  would 
never  have  apranjt  into  life.  B"rbariana  aeent 
to  have  posseased  a  greawr  facility  foraeqairiag 
langaagaa  than  either  Greaka  or  Kamana.  Soon 
after  the  llaoedonian  raaqjeat,  wa  find  Beraana 
in  Rahylwi,  Menander  in  Tyre,  and  Maaetho 
in  Egypt,  eompilinR,  from  oriidnat  aonrcea,  tba 
annaU  of  their  oeuntriea.  Their  worka  wara 
written  in  Greek,  ami  for  the  Greeka.  The 
nativa  langaage  of  Berosus  wee  Babyleaiaa, 
of  Menander,  Phenisian,  of  Unnetho,  Egyptiaa. 
We  probably  owe  tha  tranalarion  of  tha  OLt 
Taetaaaent,  the  Septuaf^irt,  to  tUia  apirit  of  lita* 
rary  inquiiy  which  was  patroniaed  at  Alnandtia 
by  the  Ptnleniiee.  Tba  writinKa  Q»  Zoraaatar^ 
also,  the  Zend.— Aveata,  would  seen  to  kave 
been  rendered  in  Greek  abont  the  tame  tima. 
for  HermippHs,  who  ia  said  by  Pliny  to  bavo 
translnted  the  writiairfl  of  Eoroaatar,  waa  in  aB 
proUfailiiy  Hermipnui,  the  Paripatetio  phOoMi> 
pher,  the  pupil  of  CallimeohaB,  one  of  tba  laoit 
learned  acholars  at  AleiNndria.  A|aa  in  Arm* 
bie,  Itterslly  mexna  foreifm  ;  but,  in  the  sooth- 
ern  part  of  Arabia,  Bl  Ajem  ii  applied  to  tha 
opposite  part  of  the  ooast  of  Africa.  AJorn  by 
the  Tuiks  means  Torkish  Arabia,  Prnia  ia 
Beld-nl-Ajem,  and  the  Dorth-eastrni  coast  of 
Africa,  ia  Bar-cl-Ajem  The  Arabs  divide  ths 
world  into  two  fcreat  bodies,  first  themsdvca,' 
and,  seoondly,  "  Ajeroi."  *  e.,  all  that  are  not 
Arabs.  Similar  fai-psrtiliona  are  the  hindB 
n'hierha,  anil  the  Jew  end  Oeolile,  tha  Orecfc 
and  BarbBMaoe,  fee.,  hr.-^Plag^ir^t  Ada^. 
Svrbm't  Pil0rimag,«  to  Mteemk,  foi.  tl,  f.  24^ 
254.  Mtiller'*  Lreturet,  p-  84. 
BA^SARIO  KiUm.  Bn  Greek*  of  Avt- 
BARBER.  The.  c^taa  or,rb«rbera  ws  •« 
under  in  HadTat. 
It«d<]i  Bummala  Vanloo  Saljara  1 
Natnm  MugaU  Vatdoft  At»T^ll1 
Sree  do  do        ^Vay 

ChMa  Cooroo  Vanloo.       Beree 
Foagkanatu  Tanloo. 

BABBERO,  in  Long.  7fl  ° 
27  «  86'  N. 

BABBERRT,  ia  foand  abnndantly  oa   Uw 
Neilghenica  *[i4  most  of  .the  ponMauotqi^ 


'  £.   and  I^ 
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4Uk  Ik  mtttt  lun  «f  laU  been  much 
dMna  naejiil  ■geut  in  f«rari,  bat  b»- 

jalU^i  good  lonio  in  vnk  digMtion 
(M*^  on  km,  it  poHeMe*  no  aBtiperio- 
Apnind  triil  never  be  eqad  to  quinine 
RkM  of  IbaGraen  Heart.  The  Bibiiee 
Qm  HdTt  Tim  ef  Britieb  QnUs,  is  a  larf^e 
laml  iM  ituining  in  altitade  of  SO  feet  »ni 
k^m\hTo<kj  killiidea,  on  the  bordenof 
Ib^MiABerieui  imn,  and  belou^a  to  the 
iMriiAfc  The  Mtife  principle  in  Wafbnrg 
vwhallKbarbeTTj  bnt  ia  extracted  trtna 
leHi^iidrorBtibe  etMBoe  of  the  drops 
pna  tkote  severe  formi  cf  jwgit  fiver 
M>KMf«ma»dtii  the  WTnaad  ;  exeelleut 
MB'rmdw.  See  Berberia,  Dye*. 
UUeer,  in  Lohr.  SO"  6'  E.  and  Lit. 

UlBET.Uerdaina.OneRpceiriortbebarbet 
blbiiikt  It  IMrjiling,  but  it  is  not  cMiinOii. 
(■■bTMUHTiin  monntaim  it  awailna  from 
Mlla  5,000  feet  elevation,  not  higher,  nor 
h«B,-tid  fram  the  flftt  level  it  sudttHil?  and 
■inll  nffiliDU  U.  linoata,  tiie  PokovnK  of 
fciwMM.  Aa  lonfc  m  dnj  laita,  tlie  woixJa 
I  IMltK  Ut  Danna  hills  resound  with  ila  cry — 

KM,  pio«r,  ko.;  be.  There  it  anoLher 
Miller  and  reaembling  apparently  the 
IL  ndia.  ahieh  ii  alao  pretty  common  from 
MN  u  l^DO  feet  ;  but  it  wttlct  lolely  on  the 
Muiti  Df  tbe  hiijheat  trees,  callinii  out  Upral, 
^■■'i  tiDtil,  by  ihe  hour  tof^ther.  The 
^■and-hnded  Barbel  (HegalaiTna  indies, 
'^K- PlnlippeDait,  var.  A.  ia(A,)  girei 
iilhaut  ihroat  an  inRtsMiit  din,  id  soundi 
)**weahl«lhe  blow*  of  a  smith  hBmroer- 
^la^raa  and  is  kiiovn  by  the  British 
■1*  u  the  oopfwr  smith.— TViMMMr'* 
^^<^  He  Natural  llutorg  of  Ceylon,  p. 
■^  CipbMTkieU. 

^tVSk,  Odoaiiitu  Barboaa,  of  Lisbon, 
•••IhJtuiraal  ot  his  voysRC  in  1616,  He 
••faiitliBach  proeiiion  of  Sumatra. — Mori- 

t^iSin.  B/SvMoira,  f.  8. 
^UUUU,  8.  Tel.  Aeada  Anbioa,  £. 

I    BUGUA.  Hmb.     Mnrtec  Hills,   Qurvus 

^hlCHAN.    Pofc.    BABCBBNT.     a»; 

win, 

^MiUTA  OBLONGATA.     WaU.  Kya- 

Pj«!(-ta«C.   Be  KM. 

^■"DASM^  a  ParthMm  Kin?.    See  Greeks 

S')iUlA8IR.    A  lante   tovn  of  Kirnao,  on 
^  taidiagto  JLfaonaan,  lying  nortb-east 
^>Ml  tf  Kimaa.    It  is  also  called  K*- 

'^i  tte  Berdai  of  tbe  Bajpwt  ia  Ihe  firo- 
7M  Aebatd«rtheSaMn  ntea.  reel  ten 
JT^^Wtj,  of  vhott  T«eitin  saya,  "  witk 
S..7?*9«  itnibB^  they  iidoeiMp  tbeir 
ly  of  bfttUs  with  ft  elonia  of  mi* 
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BARD. 

Ihary  viitue."  Tbe  Banh  of  India  fie -the 
Bbat  and  the  Ohanin.  The  Bhnt  an  fotind  all 
thnragh  pcniDBuln  India,  vbere  tbc^  are  rea- 
peolMl,  thoush  not  revereneed;  the  Bhat  and 
Charsa  of  Rajputauah  and  Ouierat  an  a  pa* 
ooliar  hindii  raer.  Tha  Bbat  or  Bardt  of  v:«n- 
tral  India  are  of  three  aorta,  the  Msgndha  or 
liistcrian :  the  Bata  or  geneelo((iit,  and  the 
Hardi  or  Conit  minatrd,  whose  duty,  in  dder 
times,  il  was  to  salute  the  King  or  Chief,  in 
the  early  morning,  wishing  bin  leng  life  and 
proaperity.  Bards  from  their  saered  okaraoter 
ere  often  employed  ssoowvoya  of  tnveliera  and 
of  their  property  in  tandsha  or  caravana. 
Throufcboiit  Kejapnlaaah  tiiey  are  regarded  aa 
a  uored  order,  and  at  the  hereditary  guardians': 
of  hiatar;  and  pedifttce.  They  chant  tbeir  own 
vertei,  or  legends  fran  the  nythology  of  ladia. 

The  Clieran  like  the  Bhat,  are  a  wared 
raee.  Forwerty  in  Malwah  and  Quierat,  it 
waa  uaual  for  traiveUerB  to  hire  a  Uharao  tO' 
protect  tli«B  and  ihe  aanctity  of  hig  name  waa' 
generally  auSicienl.  If  robbers  appeared,  ba 
atepped  forward  waving  bis  long  white  gnr- 
iiienla  and  (lenoniioing  in  verae,  infamy  and 
disgnoe  on  all  who  should  injure  travellarw 
under  Ibe  protection  of  the  holy  nembera  of 
Siva.  If  this  failed,  be  stabbed  binself  witb' 
a  dagger  in  tbe  srm,  declaring  that  his  blood- 
was  on  thrir  heads  ;  and  if  all  (ailed,  be  was 
bound  ill  honor  to  stab  Idmself  to  the  heart. 
Iflphinatone  mentiona  thst  tha  Bhat  and, 
Cbaran  of  the  west  of  India,  are  revered 
as  barda  and  in  some  neaaure  aa  beratda, 
among  the  Rajput  tribes.  Ia  Uajpuiana  thtf 
conduct  caravans,  which  are  not  only  prolwted 
from  plunder,  bat  bum  legal  dutiea.  In 
Ouserat  ihey  carry  large  sums  in  bulUon, 
through  Iracit  where  a-  strong  eaoort  would  be 
inaufficient  to  ptotert  it.  They  are  abo  guaran^ 
tee  of  all  attreementa  of  chiefs  among  titen- 
Ml>ea,  and  even  wiib  the  guvafnoDcnt. 

Their  power  is  derived  fVom  the  sanctity  oi 
their  cliaracter  end  their  desperate  resolution. 
If  a  man  currying  treaeiire  ia  approaebed,  be 
announoeailiat  he  will  odmmit  Iraga  as  it  i» 
called  ;  or  if  an  engagement  is  not  coupKecf 
with,  he  issues  the  same  threat  unkaal  it  ti' 
fulfillerl.  Mflloolm  mention!  that  Chanitti,  par' 
ttottlaHyflf  tbe  Karoo  class,  Who  are  mendioaitu, 
attend  at  feisls  and  marriages  in  great  tium^ 
bers,  and  ard  h  the- habitF- of  extoKing -targe 
BUmi,  at  the  Utter,  by  threats  (if  not  satiafle^ 
of  aprinltliitg  tbeir  blood  o*  iha'  parties  tfeet 
on  tbii  jdyens  oeoario*  ;  and  theM  tbteala  nave 
beeH  too  often  carried  into  eiAeution  to  make 
tb«R  be  deemed  idle  by  the  .enpAMtitiedt  B^'' 
poots:  The  Charan  women  are  dlatiacl  frmta 
«n  theMher  pn'polatioa,  both  in  dnaa  and  OM* 
■nen.  Tiny  ofKn  fwide  jk  Mparat«  viM^a, 
and  tbe  tnveller  is  surprised  to  see  them  oonW 
o'nt  id  their  long  robea,  and  akUul  fcbf-  Ibi 


BAIlQ-i-TAlI    B:)L. 

•orite  ipBCe,  clitnUnfi;  hia  weleomr  ta  tlieir 
Rhode,  Ibe  Chnrfini  nre  ererywhere  trented  by 
the  Rnjpooti  wi(h  fcrr&t  respect  (ibe  Iiiicheai 
rulers  or  Ihot  Tan  ritinv  wben  one  of  this  ctn» 
enters  or  le«TM  hii  ntsenibly,)  Briihrt«ni  «re 
}eeit  esteemed  thiin  thebnrd. —  Toi^e  Hajatthan, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  67,  540.  SMrleH'i  Sindh,  p.  302. 
Xakoim't  Central  Iniia,  Vol.  it.  135.  Rlphin- 
ttont'f  Hill,  fif  Iniiia,  364.  Hind*  Timirr, 
Vol,  a.  p.  275.  Jndu  Infanliridr.  p.  7?.  Tin 
hindoot,  p.  75.  Tod'*  EejaiUian,  Pol.  I-  p.  89, 
See  Bhat. 

bABDUL,  in  Long,  n"  40'  £.  and  Let. 
as*  B'  N. 

BA&DUfiRANI,  an  kig\>t.n  tribe.  See  Eiz- 
^Ibnah.  . 

BARDWAN,  ■  Tery  fertile  province  of  Ben- 
gal ceded  to  the  Jiriristi  in  1760.  It  baa 
vilnable  coal-Gelda.     See  Bengal. 

BABEE  D0A6,  is  tliiit  riiatriet  of  the  Pon- 
jeb  in  vhicb  Lahore  snd  Umritair  ere  aitn- 
ateH.  It  baa  the  Sanitarium  of  DnlhouatP,  neer 
wbich,  ia  the  larjte  forest  of  Ksla-tope.  Mont- 
gomery, IB  a  distHet  romb  of  Lnhore,  alao  in 
the  Barte  doab.  The  Dnab  has  not  Ice*  tbiin 
],2n0,nD0  Hcres  of  uittilled  lanri,  of  which  at 
Irast  180,0(10  acres  are  covererl  with  junglr. 
The  Baree  Doab  consisis  of  an  elevalrd  cen- 
tral dorsal  plateau  called  Ganji  Bur  or  bald  tract. 
jn  the  Hnnja  or  middle  part.  This,  on  both 
■idee,  raakea  a  sudden  drop,  there  eslled  dhaya, 
down  to  a  flat  alluvial  tract  of  several  mili-a 
ill  width  runninff  along  either  river  and  prodoc- 
ing  tamarisk  and  jhand.  The  eoil  of  the  ttatiji 
Bar,  is  intensdly  arid  end  often  suline,  nnd  pro- 
dnres  only  jnl  and  aome  salsnlaceoDS  planta 
with  a  fenr  bushes  of  jhand. — Cal.  Jtev.  See 
Doab.  Pan  jab, 

BAREEK.  ERUNDI  KA.  Tel.  Hind. 
Oil  of  amall  seeded  var.  of  Bicinua  communis. 
See  Oil. 

BA8EILLY,  in  L.  S8"  12'  2  N.  and  L. 
IS  °  83'  S  S.  and  ie  a  tar^te  atation  of  north- 
ern India,  ]G2  miles  E.  of  Delhi  The  mean 
height  of  the  cantonment  Above  the  see  ia  693 
feet.  It  is  in  Bohilciind  in  the  14.  W.  Fro- 
vineea.  An  insurrection  occurred  at  Ibis  place 
on  the  SlBt  April  IBIS,  Bahader  Kbau  was 
handed  on  the  2&th  March  I S60. 

BARENDA,  ioLone.  86°  9'  £.  and  Lat. 
W  30'  N. 

RABBND8ABH00H,  a  counti;  in  Hindu- 
ttan. 

MRRNOI.  Tui.     Ficua  atnpelos. 

BAKFl.  HiNQ.  ■  kind  of  eweelneat. 

BABO.  Pmi.  a  leaf,  henoe  Barn-i -murad 
Vyrtu)  coramuiiis ;  B-i-anrit-phal,  Citrus  limo- 
Tinm,  leaves  J  B^-wasma  IndiMofera  tinotoria, 
le«v«i;  Bar^-i-hana,  meitdbi,  Lei>aonia  alba  ^ 
Bsig^-baii,  PUioearpna  draco,  or  Calamoa  dra- 
•o. 

3AJ1(1-I-TAU  SOI,  rifWT  UteL^J'oKM. 


BIKDADRATHA. 

BABGA,  a  pai*  ia  the  Kimanawer  Himalajaai 
leading  from  Sungli.  This  pats  ia  little  above- 
15  000  fret  and  is  chiefl.v  travelled  Uj  the  Buk- 
frla  people  betnK  on  the  direct  road  from  that 
place.      See  Kuniwer. 

BARQA-BHEJ^MA.    Saks,    from  Wg«.  * 
company,  and  bhennia,  the  lerriGc. 
BARGE.     Ekb. 

B«nji     ...  Ab.  I  Bare*     ...     !»*■. 

Baree      Ka.  I  Barka     « 

»•■]«      ,    I  BMga „    iMt. 

Bark      .Eao.  |  Bargie .»    Hvt. 

The  Arabic  barija,  meaoa  a  large  eeaael  of 
irar.     S^e  Boat. 

BABGAT.    HlHD.     Fieua  indica. 
BABGUUBEE,  a  rifernear  Peepleeia  Poo* 
ree. 

BARGHAT,  a  river  of  Bewah. 
BABGIIi.    Hind.    Ortolan. 
BAKG-I-TAMBOIi.     PKRa.     Piper  b«td. 
BAR-GIR,  a  hired  military  hoTieman. 
BABH,  a  town  in  North  Westorti  India,  os- 
cupied  by  Byeda. —  Wiit<m. 

BABHADRATHA.  AeoordinfE  to  Chevalier 
Bui'sen,  n  dynasty  of  17  Kin^s  of  India  who 
ruled  i-20  years  viz.  H.  C.  866  to  B.  C  647 
oiieof  iliein,  Brihadratha,  was  father  of  Jura- 
SHhdha.  (Buns'n.  iii.  647).  The  ki'ifia  of  Ma- 
ffadha  were  of  aii  dynasties,  the  first  was  that 
of  barhadratha,  of  the  line  of  Fandu,  tlie  first 
of  which  waa  Jnraanndha,  a  roniemporary  of 
Yudislilita  and  Krishna,  accordini;  to  Sir 
William  Jones  0.  C.  3101,  according  to  Pro- 
lessor  Wilson  in  the  rei^in  of  Sahadeva,  B.  C 
1400.  Butaccording  to  Bunaen,  (iti.  585)  the 
Annn  emigration  from  the  North  Eatt  nf  ihe 
primitive  land,  look  plaice  about  B.  C.  10,00ll 
ur  S.fiOO,  at  the  close  of  the  (treat  Plntonie 
distitrbances  of  tlie  eaith  and  climxtie  ohanjir^ 
and  it  waa  then  that  the  stem  of  the  Arian 
langiiajce  in  ita  most  general  sense  was  formed. 
Between  B.  C,  8,000  to  6,000  occurred  tb« 
gradual  separation  of  the  Arian  mcea  into  Ger- 
mana,  Slnves  and  Pelasgians.  Between  B.  U. 
5,000  and  4,000,  The  Irano-Arian  race  gndii- 
alW  extended  in  Central  Asia. 

B.  0.  4.000,  they  iraiKrati-d  into  the  Indaa 
country  and  B  C  8,000  was  the  dale  of  Zoiw 
rnsiers  reform — (Buaut,  Hi.  885). 

The  pasfage  of  tlie  Sutlq  look  plaoe  B.  C 
3300  to  3200,  by  rmigranta  towards  the  Smm- 
vati,  or  modem  India.  The  emiKnitioa  waa 
the  reault  of  a  schism  amongst  the  AiyaBa, 
one  part  remained  in  ibe  Panjiib,  and  *onUp- 
ped  Agni  only  and  rqected  Indra,  B.  U. 
3300  3200.  Afler  fJiis,  eooording  to  Ue^aft.. 
thenea,  war*  were  carried  on  with  the  kinploni* 
on  the  Saroawali,  foE  abonl  300  yean,  dnring 
whiah  the  Arian  power  on  the  Indus  fell,  brin^ 
ing  ue  to  the  year  B' C.  3.100  or  3,000.  Abont 
the  year  3,000  B.  C.  therefore,  the  «eliiBM 
must  hare  tak«n  piece,  wben  aj}  Indt^  nnt  jqj( 


Ifce  Bvtkj  adopted  bnhinaiium  and  tlie  relif^ont 
TtBwm,  forma,  and  habits  of  Baotria,  were  for 
efcr  abandoned.  Tfaa  monnmenta  of  tho  Ian- 
Knags  of  that  period  an  in  hyrona  orallj  re- 
pealed. 

BotwMn  B.  G.  3000  and  B.  C.  1900,  the 
bnhaiaTiiBai  Tsliicion  waa  ettablished  froni  the 
had  of  the  Saraawati  to  the  Doab.  The  forma- 
rioD  of  the  kinfcdom  of  I*tirii  occarrrd  B.  0. 
SCOk)  after  wliicb,  irere  made  oonquesU  of 
liatiaarn,  1'anaa  and  Ilivn,  dnring  whiob 
Bnhma  waa  the  cbief  daity  worshipped,  oHite* 
wa«  tnatitiileri,  but  tlie  Vadio  worship  retained. 

Tfaa  kingdom  of  Btiarata,  in  llie  eenlre  or 
Htsdnetan  followed  under  ita  third  king  Saho- 
tn,  thia  kingdom  became  agareMire,  but  it 
amiedwitfa  Saravarama  abnut  B.C.  S,2D0,  bj 
tbe  Bbarata  kingdoni  beinjt  overwhelraed  bj 
tke  adnnoe  of  the  Panchala. 

A  period  of  800  yeare  of  anarchv  enoned. 
KoB  aboat  B.  C.  ISOO  the  Pin  oh  ala  and  Kum 
faaEane  enpreme,  then  the  PindaTa  power.  But 
about  B.  C.  IIOO  a  bloodj  atniKKle  ocMsnrred 
between  the  KauraTa  and  Pandava,  from  which 
a  third  interregnum  enaned  which  Uated  130 
Tsaim.  Tbie  period  of  anaroby  waa  called  the 
Kali  yog»,  B.  C.  98<l  (S86P)  a  new  realni 
waa  fouaded  in  Magadha  and  laated  down  to 
Jkaak  II.  B.  C.  335,  nnder   rarioua    dynastiea, 


VI. 


B  C 
986-647 
643-S79 
G  7  8-447 
*  46-3)9 
378-S13 
313-235 


Barhadralbt      ... 

Pradoiya 

Binbtiara 

Seahiin^a 
Nanda 
SImiTa 

The  above  ia  from  Bunaen*)  Egypt,  pp.  S80 
.  to  S«  of  Vol.  IV :  but,  at  another  place,  be 
naiaea  the  Barhadratha  dynaatv  SSO  years  of 
SosBpi,  B.  C.  8&S  to  847,  SO  kinga  down  to 
Xipanjaja.  PradroU  dynasty,  B.  0.  64S  to 
fi7S. 
A,  Stattj/a  oytuuly  B.  C.  678  la  447  a  total 

of  132  yeara. 
1.     Bhattha,   B.  G.  C76-S27  murdered  by  hit 

aon  Ajita  Setni. 
9.     AjiU  Satm,   B.  C.   SZ6-495  mnrdeied  by 
hit  aon  Udaya-bhadra. 

3.  Udaya-bhadra.   B.  C.  494-479    murdered 

bj  hia  aon  Anu-radhiikii   flfunda). 

4.  Ann-radhaka,  B.  C.  478  471,  ranrdered  by 

hia  soR  Nagadauka, 
ft.     KaKadn>ka,B.  C.  470.447,  nnrdered  by 
hb  aueee*Bor  of  the  honae  of  Siaunaga, 
9>  Smhmaga  Ciaittya. 
1,    finhMKa.  B.  G.  44l!-4S7. 
S.    Sdhaofca,  B.  C.  498-401. 

3.     TTtil II    9  brothrrs,  B.  C.  400  to  879, 

.tfce  M  «f  the  broihers  named  Pinjamakha, 
"i  by  Hands. 


BABI,     - 

C.  Nantda  and  ii*  mm. 

1.  G.  Nnnda,  not  a  penon  of  prinodj  ntno- 
tion,  bead  in  ■  revolt  against  Finjamekbi,  cap* 
tared  Palalipntra  and  became  king,  B.  C.  378> 

2.  Nanda'a  youniEcr  brother  dethroned  and 
mnrdiired  by  Ghandragnpta,  fi.  C.  313, 

J).  Home  of  Maurya. 

i.  Chandragupia's   acoeauon,   B.  C.  313  to 


2.  Tinrtusara,  B.  C.  t88-361. 

3.  Atoka  (the  great)   U.  G,  £60  to  2SS. 
B.  Partition  and  dowvfaiL 

The  Seshnaga  family  deacended  from  \ 
mother  of  inferior  nnk  :  she  hnd  been  the  head 
of  the  daneere  of  a  king  of  Likhavi  at  Vaiaall 
and  tubtequenlly  beciune  hia  wife.  Seahnaga'^ 
aon  is  proprrly  the  tint  Aaoka,  but  the  btah- 
mins  from  hatred  towards  the  second,  who  waa 
the  great  patron  of  the  buddhitta,  called  him 
onl;  Kaka- Varna,  the  raven  black.  It  was  hft 
who  removed  the  royal  residence  from  Baja* 
griha  in  the  south  to  Pataliputra.  He  wai 
sucreeded  bf  hia  eldeit  aon  Bhsdrasens. 

Nanila  was  a  man  of  great  coursge  who  heait; 
ed  a  commotion  in  hit  own  village. 

GhfindrBgiipta  (Sandraeottut)  waa  preaetit 
with  the  army  of  Forus  when  the  latter  wnf 
raurderrd  bv  Eumenee,  the  geneni  of  Eudemui 
II.  in  B.  C.  317.  He  headed  the  popular 
party  and  narched  towarda  the  Ganges.  Hit 
kingdom  eiteiwled  from  the  Indus  on  th« 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  Tcliof 
gana.  also  wsatwarda  to  Onsemt, — ihe  whol^ 
of  Aryevarts.     He  died  B.  C.  289. 

Aaoka,  the  great  buddhitt  king  was  srowne4 
at  Pataliputra  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
H.  C-  3S8-359,  and  openly  leeeded  from  tb« 
brahminical  to  the  baddhiat  religion.  He  seema 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  aon  of  hia  bro? 
ther  whom  he  had  murdered.  He  is  aaid  to 
have  erected  84,000  bnddhist  aancluarie* 
partly  templea  (Ohaityn)  partly  tumuli  (Slhupt 
or  Topet)  and  inscribwi  on  mcks  and  pillui, 
earnest  inculontiona  of  buddhist  doctrines..— 
J^NHMM  ui.  586;  H.647,  VtA.lF,  j>.59Q  b 
B9e. 

BABHAT.  Hind.  A  carpenter.  The  carpenr 
ters  of  India  are  mostly  biiidut,  and  with  tbQ 
goldimiih,  slonecutiter,  blackamitb.  or  iron- 
■raiih  and  braiier,  form  the  fire  hindu  artiHH 
dassei.  In  the  Preairlency  towns  a  few  Paraeea 
and  ohristiiinB  are  employed  on  the  finer  and 
more  elaborate  work. 

BAKHANDI.  HiHt>.  UioroloDobnt  dirartr 
eata. 

B.^BHISSU— S.  Imp«rata^lindrica,ii6Mw. 
— Sacchanim  cyt.  £.  i.  334. 

BARUOUL,  a  town  of  Bajpotanab,  belong- 
ins  to  the  Bhrifca-bansi  Bi^pnts. —  WUtim.. 

BARHSAT1D£.   See  Sarojrsmis. 

BAKI.  Hind,  of  Kahat,  land  near  village* 
manured. 
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BAAT.  Hind.  An 
•  SftRi:  See  Afi;haii. 

'  BABIARA.  HiRD.  Sida  oordifolk  aiio  Sidn 
aouu. 

.  DAItl,  A  faindu  not  in  Woon  :  in  OomrRoti 
tliere  are  17,240  of   them  a   tbirtietti  part  of 
the  populatioD- 
'  BAKU.    Saks.  Lotus. 

BAKIJAMU  or  Barjipa  Chettn.  TsL. 
Erythrina  Indiia.    £mi,  or  moocby  wood. 

BABIKL  TsL.  Adiautum  lunalatum,  N.  L. 
Swin.  also  Sapium  oordifolium,  R.  alao  Uinea 
Zodiea,  B.  ii,  448. 

BARIK  'I'lL.   [>tiK.  SeaaraDiB  orientale, 

BABILlUd  BUNGOdUS.  Da;,  a  fish  in  t 
tiivn  below   Kotagherr;,  oalled   ihs  Indian 
■potted  trout. 
'-    BABILLA.  Enb.  Span. 

Kalt Ab. 

Boda... DuT. 

....  Bmo. 


Kbw HinB. 

UnrrigUa It. 

Birrilba. PgBT. 

Sold* „ 


Kelp... 

BmilU:.'.,,.....'....."  "„' 

BaHlIm ...Oaa. 

Soda „ 

Bajikhu'.....Oci.  Bind. 

Barilla,  Kelp,  SalioU  ^odn  find  Nattoti  are  bI) 
tarbonatea  of  aodn.  Barilla  ia  prepared  by 
bnfninfc  «ea  weed  and  tbe  plants  growing  ' 
taartne  la^ns  or  salt  nnier  iHkra^  of  moat  of 
t)w  BM-fanarda  of  S.  Baatern  Asia.  In  the 
ftrchipela^,  quantiliea  are  proiiHOed  by  thi 
■ettled  popalationa  or  bj^  miitratorjr  fishing 
htce«,  and  it  is  lar^ek  brought  to  India  from 
the  Peraian  Gulf.  In'lndi*,  Biirilla  w  obtained 
h-om  Btlieoraia  Arabica,  Vf.  of  auiidurbuna  and 
th«  Coromandel  coaat,  and  from  S.  Indicn,  W. 
bf  Malabar.  The  (;enua  Uetanibrranthemum 
la  rich  in  alkaline  carbonetea,  and  uaually  fre- 
Tjoenta  the  tea  ahore.  Dr.  Boximivh  *""  <*' 
bpinion  that  the  two  apeeies  of  ^lioomia  and 
one  of  Baltola,  whieh  are  extremely  abundant 
An  the  Coronandel  Coaat,  miitht  be  ibade  to 
yield  barilla  aufflcient  to  make  soap  and  glaia 
for  the  whole  world.  But  it  ia  doubtful,  whe- 
ther the  mauDFaoture  could  come  inui  competi- 
tion with  ihe  more  economical  proceiaea  for 
pnemmg  thia  aabatanoe  frdm  dhobee'a  earth 
(native  carbonate  of  aoda^,  or  from  sea  aalt. 
Sr.  Heleuoa  Scott  received  the  Gold  Hedal 
bf  the  Society  of  Arta,  for  aending  tram  Bom- 
bay the  mineral  alkali,  the  Saji  H&tti  of 
Bengal,  the  Applraanim  of  the  lamil  paople, 
which  occora  in  immenie  quantitiea  in  many 
parta  ofBen||;d,  eepedially  in  tbo  dtatrlels 
of  UoDghyr,  Puroea,  and  Cawnpore.  Il 
tontftina  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  oar- 
bonate  of  aoda,  with  4rganio  uiatt«ra,  clay, 
l^d,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  aalts  c«n  be 
extraeted  by  waahing  the  mineral  without  in- 
cineration, bat  the  organio  matter  is  dlaaoUed 
bt  the  tattK  lioia  and  gi*e>  k  deep  brown 
solatioD  from  whidi  pore  cryatals   MUlot  be 


obtained.  The  firing  deatnya  tUa  enbaUfiMv' 
and  then  the  aolntion  ia  etrioorlsaai  btit  ean- 
muat  be  taken  not  to  poah  the  beat  beyond  lov. 
redneta,  for  the  alkali,  >t  a  bighw  laea 
ature  combines  with  the  sand  and  clay, 
the  wholt  niul  into  a  green  gtata,  inaol 
in  water.  The  earth  of  a  large  tract  of  nspiv- 
duetive  land  in  the  Pnttooaottah  and  Tnnndf' 
talooka  of  Tanjore  ia  greatly  inpragnated  witli 
impure  oarbonata  of  aodit,  and  a  amall  export 
trade  goea  on  of  dhobie'a  earUi.  In  t^e  joam 
1826  to  I33U,  the  late  Mr.  Hart  asd  Di.  Mc- 
leod cenneneed  working  tt  oa  the  lar^  ta^, 
and  about  I  filKi  tone  of  barilla  ooatuniBg  SS 
per  cent  of  pore  alkali,  and  equal  to  tba  t 
Spnniah,  was  the  eatiMated  praduoe.  (Soim 
jw  Reeordt  cf  the  Madrat  Governmatt) 
Burnpe,  thia  aalt  ii  prepared  either  by  burning 
sea  weedsand  lixtiiating  the  aahea,  tbc  pfoduet' 
being  termed  kelp  and  barilla,  or  by  deoomoteS'- 
ing  common  talt  by  aulphvno  Hcid  aMd  ibea 
roaHtjit^  the  resulting  sulphate  with  ohalk,  now- 
dust,  and  frigmeBts  of  Iron.  Thn  maaa  wbaa 
wished  give*  the  Carbon ste 
O'ShavghMmy.)  The  celebrated  lake  of  L 
prodnces  six  principal  varirtiea  of  NntroB 
salts  to  which  the  natives  give  the  foHowJag 
nainea.  1.  Dulla—2.  Nnmnck  UuU*— S.Kup* 
phul— 4.  Papprea^S.  Ukroakee,  and  fi.  MsM 
Khar.  Dulla  snd  Numuck  Dulla  are  used  foB 
dyeing  ailka,  fixing  colors, — also  as  meditaue 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  banglea ,— of  Khup- 
pul,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  greater  Value 
thsD  the  other  :— this  aalt  ia  aaed  ia  ixing  the 
red  dyea  of  clotli.  Puppree  ia  uaed  in  the  aMba- 
facture  of  bangle*,  of  which  there  are  two  ntAnu- 
fictoriea  near  the  lake.  When  tiMM  an  in 
full  operation,  bauKlea  are  vanufactured  in 
lar|{e  quantitiei,  each  man  behg  able  to  lI»n^^ 
facture  from  6  to  700  daily.  The  eyMtght  of 
these  men  fail  aoon,  owing  to  the  entire  want 
of  proteolion  from  tbe  glare  of  the  fniaacesa 

BABINO.  Hind.  Myrsine  Arriewiau 

BARI8H.  Hn«».    Hind  rain. 

BABtTA   TIRIDIS.    See  Chalybena   p«-' 

BABJAIA.  Beno.    SJda  cordifolia — Imm. 

BABJUBI.  Bark  of  the  root  of  ■  climbs  | 
er  found  in  Bajwarra,  ia  taateleaOk  •nc-fourtA 
of  a  tola  is  t  dbat,  ia  given  to  woman  ^et  diildf 
birth,  in  "  luddoo,"  aaid  to  angnent  tbe  aeeie- 
tion  of  milk,  to  relieve  the  after  pniiw,  abd  t* 
strengthen. — Om.  Med.  Top.  p.  1S7. 

KABKHA.    HiMD.   of    HiUa  nod  ffabwag 
&0.,  rain. 

BABE.   Bno. 


..Haut. 


Eusher ,  ..Ab. 

PatUja Cm. 

Ghsl.  Dbeh.  Oui.  HiHD.  _ 

Chil „GnB.  I  rattay .'.... .T*:_ 

Chil HlWD.     Facta _     ..  TV, 
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JEAHLEEtA. 

TW  Barici,  th4  o«br  oorenagi  of  tnui 
^  laigtly  U>  UKiii  medidne  and  the  arti  in  all 
puU  of  Ibe  world.  In  tbe  arti,  t)ie  baik  of  tha 
oaka,  of  Bpeciea  of  Btnu,  of  tha  Babool  or  Acacia 
An>bia,.«e  largfll;  uaod  in  UnniD);  and  that  o( 
ons  of  tbeoaka  furnishea  thecork  of  oommeica. 
ne  wattle  buk  dF  JVoatralia  ii  Urgelj  qsad,  and 
in  India  that  of  tha  Aoacia  Uuoophloa  ia  em' 
plojed  aa  an  ingredieut  in  tba  amok  dialilla, 
ti»a  of  tke  fioODtij,  Uaoj  of  tke  barka  of  the 
plaiaa  of  India  fimdah  qasfu)  baata  for  cordaga 
vad  olaih  U  obtainod  b;  extracting  the  la;eia 
it  eeUuhu  tiaaue  vMch  fons  a  tubular  aheath 
andouag  tbe  wood;  parta  of  the  plaota, 
ThiB  apeoea  of  Qrawia,  Hibiaoua  ftod  mul- 
^tny  of  the  <aa(  Indiea  famiih  these  moat 
abwndantlr  aa  alao  do  the  ErJodeadroD  an- 
and  the  Aoaaia  robuata,  aone  of 
I  wonin  iato  qloth.  Tbe  barka  of 
1  ^Moies  DOW  introducQil  into  India 
baae  lenx  been  employed  in  nediciu,  aa  alaa 
that  of  U ujfaelU  cbampaca.— 3f.  £.  J.  S.—Htm 
Afnek ;  Beat :  Kaout ;  Koiua :  Byeion  ;  Sha ; 
TaaniDK :  Uichelia  Champaoa. 

BjLBKA,  a  non-Aryan  raee  of  India.  Sea 
Iwiia.  p,  927. 

BAS-KAS-A-HAN.  a  gboit  of  Jara.  Sea 
Illdi«,  p.  366. 

B&BKAT.  Axil.  HiiiD.  Piaa.  a  bleatinf^, 
Ap-ke-dna-ke-barkst-ae,   by  you   prayera   and 


joora  gioiipa- 


BjOUUT,  ' 

ia    ike    Paiy'ab   and'  wild  In   the    Eareatg'  of 
Svlhet.— Aw6. 

BAIIUAIA  C(EKULU.-Awi.  Hi.  99.  ■. 
Dad Biaa,  |  NilambaMm Tsu 

This  la  a  flowerinf;  ahrub,  caltiTated  for  th^ 
sake  of  ita  nameroas  large  and  beautiful  lif;ht 
blue  flowera.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  moiatj 
ahsdy  valleya  amoiigit  the  mountains  of  the 
Northern  Circnrs,  Bengal,  Nepal  and  Burmah; 
—Roxi.  Vol.  IV. 

BiRLERIA  DICHOTOMA.  Boxb.  ia  thd 
Sada  Jaiee  of  Bbnqal  — Voifft.  Wiffhi't  Ic. 

BAEOiEBlA  U>NQIFOLIA.— XifM.        ' 

Tie  root. 

K«armoo1ie*Ajr  ...Tam.  I  Neergobbl  vajron  TelI 

OooBhuia   Uiyo.  I  Itohoora SahbI 

Tbe  root  of  the  long  leaved  Barlerin  has  not 
ita  Tamool  and  Telujiu  namea  from  beiog  gene- 
rally found  growing  in  moist  situatiooa.  It  ia 
auppoaed  to  have  virtuea  aimilai  to  the  Moolli 
vayr— iiM.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  39. 

BABLERU  OBOVATA.— irtn». 
fi.  bniifolia.  — £Mcfr. 
Earaa  EoUi...  Ha-aai.  I  Nall»-miiI»«af«Bta..  T»t 
I  Tella-miuUifgtiianU.  Tai^ 

BABLGaiA  PElONlTiS.— Xiim.  Skeedei 
Soak.    W.  In. 

Jueticia  appreaaa, — Font. 

Eoletts  vitla ...  Halial.  I  MntaEDruta Tic.' 

8he[D  mitii       Tah.     Patbcha  BuUegiinals.  Tast 

Konda  gofabi Fai..  \ 

BARLEBIA  PHIONITia.— Zum. 
ShemmoolUe  eUe7,  Tam.  |  Moolloo^horaatdi  .»   Tsi^ 
the  Had    Sea.     Attitndea   n«ar   Tad-  1  KaatK-jatee    ...    Bans.  I  Koomntika    ...    ...  Sans! 

Qb  I  I  Mooloe  govtoda     ...    Tau 

One  of  the  moat  common  and  at  the  aanSA 
time  moat  elegant  of  the  smatl  ahmbby  pianta 
of  India.  It  is  in  flower  all  the  year  rounH 
and  every  aoil  and  aitoation'  aeem  to  luit  it 
equally  well-  The  jnice  of  the  leaf  is  alightly 
bitter,  and  rather  plraeant  to  the  taste,  and 
it  a  favorite  medicine  of  ths' Tamool  practi^ 
tinners,  In  those  catKrrhal  afTectioni  of  childreit 
which  are  accompanied  with  fever  and  mucK 
viscid  phlegm  :  it  ia  generally  administered  ia 
a  liUle  honey,  or  auger  and  water. — A,intli^t 
Mat.  Med. p.  U\.^Sox5.  ■      ' 

QARLBBIA  FUBPUKEA,  A  ahrabby 
apreading  plant,  with  opposite,  anb-iotund 
nettrly  aeaaile  leavei ;  spines  ia  axillai;  paii% 
longer  than  the  leaves  ;  floweta  lalitary,  la^V 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 

BABLET. 


BAKK  CLOTH.  See  Baet ;  Horus  i  Kamnt  j 
Sha. 
BABKSR,  Ueut.  I.H.,  wrote  on  the 


Bom.  See.  Trans.  1 S44.- 
f  Maahakh,  in  £Hstem  Africa, 
wke«  Tinted  in  1B40,  with  map  of  the  Samaii 
Oeaat.  Lond.  Geo.  Trana.  1S48,  Vol.  VIII. 
— Ob  tke  eraptioD  of  the  voloanoea  of  Saddle 
lakadial84S.  Bom- Geo.  Tiians.  1847,  49, 
•ad  01;  Lon.  Geo.  Trana.  1848.— On  the 
Geographical  and  Geological  charantera  of  the 
Gidf  of  Tadjonra,  with  a  etiart.  Lond  Geo. 
TiiM.  1849.— i>r.  Bwft  Gaiaioptie. 

BASKHAK,  a  district  of  BaluchlaUn.  oc- 
eupiad  b*  tbe  Ehetrani.    See  Eelat,  p.  488. 
BABKI.     HiKD,    A  kind  of  iron. 
.BABltEBZA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  AeanthaccR,  uioe  of  whioh  are  mentioned 
by  Voigt  and  Wight  givea  figurea  of  five,  as 
ffommg  in  the  S,  B-  of  Aaia, 
baaipiaoaft  I  Conrtallia 

<Bluta  I  dichototoa 

Sochatetteri 
!  polytriohm 
longifolia 
^aaail,^  theaa  arc  eoUivated   aa  flowering 
plait*    S.  Boxbuiwbii  g^owa  in  the  oarthern 
gmtt9  at  iofi.     B.  Ciiatata,  ia  a  large  very 
I  ^R^ft^  ia  KardcDS  about  Cucutta, 

ssa. 


ocanUia 


pnositea 

QJtida 
obevala 

birsuta 


Shair,  also  Dhonxra.  An. 

Shair „ 

Byg ™.DwT. 

Qrge., .....Fa. 

QentongnnpsQ, — Gir, 

Erithe  of  DioM As. 

J^w,  or  Jao    OuE,' 

Bhoivh    ...,'^........'.HiB. 

^<rwj  DC  im,„...^Jiaa^ 


...Bvo. 


Dauwri... 

Oizo  

R*rde«H...H. Lat.' 

Djow  ......_.  .-VahjA' 

JliW „.-^,.,..P««., 

Fataohwaa.— ....  Boa. 
Cebada  .  ._.„  ■_....  Sp." 
Barley  Anai TlH^ 

Badar  Bim^„,-JM.J 

■■■'---  ~  0'~ 


This  grain  it  lai^y  cuttivate')  in  Enropfl, 
Alii,  Africa  and  Amfrica  bat  then  are  UTrrai 
apenei,  f  is  :  H.  etelcBte,  distichon,  beiutiohon, 
jiibBtum.  maritiaaiii,  murinam  and  Tal^aK.Himfl 
or  other  oF  irhioh  an  preferreil  in  differeDt 
la^alitiea.  It  ii  eitenBivelv  gronn  io  the  north 
of  India  and  occasionally  on  tbe  Neilf^herrj 
mountain*  Id  tb«  hill  regioaa  in  tbe  louth.  Two 
kinds  arcKrown  in  Onde  on  ii^tit  loila  and  not 
irnxateil.  The  one  kind  is  c&lled  '  Jau,'  and  ia 
icrowa  ewryirhore  ;  the  other  ii  called  'Dhshw- 
rie,'  anil  is  );rowD  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is 
there  sown  in  October.  Sells  for  3  or  3^ 
mauiids  for  1  Rupee  and  in  OuZerHt,  it  nai  for 
many  years  one  of  tbe  cheapest  ersint  In 
the  Pxnjab,  in  the  Suilej  valley,  Hordeunt, 
cceleste  and  B.  heXaaiirhon  are  growr 
at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  ihe  beanlles: 
Tsriely  of  K.  CmlKste  beini;  most  eiterined.  I>ut 
H.  hezattachon  is  man  cultivated  there.  Crsw- 
furd  apeakin};  of  the  Malay  Peninsult  barley, 
Hordeum  bexastichon,  says  it  is  not  known  tc 
tbe  natlvat,  and  when  he  pointed  it  out,  they 
imafpned  it  to  be  unripe  grxini  of  wheat.  But 
the  Burroese  niime  for  barUy  frequently  occurs 
in  their  books.  It  constitutu  one  of  their 
seven  kinds  of  asba  or  oerenl  grasses,  ant 
oorrespondiag  Pali  name  is  identical  vitb  tbe 
Sanscrit  name  of  barley.  Hordeum  distichon, 
or  two-earttd  barley,  is  that  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  England-  As  met  within  commerce,  the 
•aeils  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed  in  the 
Palree  or  husks  :  denudftd  of  these  they  form 
"  Scotch  or  pot  barley  ;"  when  rounded  they 
Constitute  "  pearl  barely,"  snd  this  apain  re- 
idueed  to  powder  is  called  "  patent  barley." — 
ifuoa.     Hattatl. 

Barley  of  Nepaul  husked      Barley  of  Bombay 
like  Pearl  Barley.  BaEsar  unhusked. 


per  cent. 

Moisture    1S'90 

1? i I rogenoua  matter  II  46 
Starchy  matter  ...     TJ'30 
Patiy  or  oily  matter    1-2S 
31ineral  constituents 
:    (ash)       8-09 


total...  10000 


lO'dl 
77-14 


100-00 


Cat.  Xx.  1862.  SawaU;  Mcuon't  Teitat- 
MTUR.  ^ulhier.  McCnlloeA's  Cammereial 
Dictionary.  Cleghom'a  FanJ.  Report.  See 
Hordeum  ;  Japan. 

BABLOTV,  Sir  George,  a  Bengal  CivUian, 
Bucceeded  Lord  Comwallis  as  Qorernor  Qeoerst. 
Ae  sru  afterwards  Oovernor  o(  Uadras,  snd 
dnrioK  his  administration,  the  officers  of  the 
Madras  -Army  mutinied. 

BABNAE,  an  opprobrious  name  given  by 
Qw  XiuJu  to  Ueit  Cliristiu  GonTMn    Jhs 


BABOfil. 

word  is  derifed  from  Bnnnak.  "  to  tsrist,"  "  to 
tfiTV-"—BurUm'»  Pi^rimage  Io  Meeeah,  YU, 
I.  p.  3S. 

BARMf.  Hind.  Taiui  baecata 
BATtNA.    Hldl).     OralBm     tapia^ — Als» 
C.  reliainsa 

BARNES.  Sir  Edward,  a  distinguished  of- 
ficer of  the  British  Army  who  was  GoveroM- 
of  Cevinn,  in  18iO. 

BARNB8,  a.  C.  died  186*.  of  the  Bm- 
sal  Civil  Service,  was  an  able  eneriietie  olBeer. 
He  WIS  intimately  acquainted  wiih  the  poliey 
and  Rovi-rnroent  of  the  Paitala,  Jheend  and 
Niibba  Rajahs,  who  atocd  faithful  to  tho 
British  Government  during  the  storm  of  1857, 
ami  whose  defection,  it  is  no  esa^eration  to 
say,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  power  in  tb» 
Punjab  and  have  rrndered  the  siege  of  Delhi  in- 
possible,  if  indeed  it  would  have  left  us  a  foot 
of  eround  in  all  Norih-Weitem  India.  Tha 
fidelity  of  those  chiefs  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Barni-s'  firm  and  conciliatory  bearing  and  ad- 
ministrBtion  I  and  throufjhout  the  troubles  b» 
showeH  himself  a  man  of  the  first  elAs.  The 
BppreHation  of  his  hinh  abilities  by  the  lodtan 
Government  was  manifested  by  bis  appoiiA* 
ment  to  officiate  tM  Secretary  in  the  Ptireigi 
Department.  The  climate  of  Calcotia  ii 
atelv  unilenoinod  his  health  and  energy 
BXRN  ISLAND,  called  Square  or  P« 
land  by  the  French,  lies  in  the  Siraiu  o< 
Singspore.  It  is  moderately  elevated,  and 
covered  with  trc-S. 
BARO.  HiKS.  Acacia  elata. 
BAROtCH  in  Long.  73"  8*  B.  and  Lat. 
21'  47'  N.  It  is  matter  ol  hislO'j  that 
Augustus,  Emperor  of  Komi^  wben  a( 
Anlioch  received  an  erabassj  with  letters  bom 
king  Pandyon  of  ancient  DrsTire.  The  em* 
bissy  gave  valuitble  and  curious  prescnta. 
amonast  othera  a  man  without  arms,  a  swpcMk 
ten  cubiU  long.  In  the  ietier,  tlie  king  de^ 
cribed  himself  as  holding  sway  over  six  hua- 
dred  kings,  and  aaking  the  Jrwndabip  of  Ao- 
(TUttna.  In  the  embassy  was  an  Indian  namad 
Zarmanoohegus,  from  Bamnoza  or  Baroach, 
who  secompanied  Augustus  to  Athens  and 
there,  as  Caianus  hail  done,  committed  self-uif 
molation  before  the  emperot.  His  tomb,  knows 
HS  the  Indian's  tomb,  was  to  be  seen  aa  late  H 
Plutarch's  time.     Sre  Pondiya. 

BARODA,  in  Long.  76  °  49"  E.  and  Lrt. 
25°  31'N.  Ii  is  the  chief  town  or  capitslaf 
Guzerat  over  which  the  Gaekwar  family  niM» 
This  femilv,  sprung  in  1 720  from  Damsji  Gaafc- 
war,  Sirdar  Bahadur.  Ue  was  an  officer  nndir . 
Khsndi  Rao  Holkar  and  the  family  ruled  lajj. 
tbe  treaty  with  the  British  in  1808.  TWfc  1 
town  haa  about  800.000  iohahiunia.  Tl« 
ancient  name  of  Bnroda  ia  ChsudanaTati,  hmii 
ing  been,  it  ia  asid,  founded  by  Chandun,  Bi|K  i 
of  Ike  Doi  tribe  of  Bajpooti,  not  unknowa-** 


Iqahfykre  LikaiDsncfenl  dtiei  of  Indfa 
ktahne  nriout  namei-  Ch<Ddaii«Tnti  '  tlw 
Q^rfBitilil-rood'  vas  changed  to  Tennti, 
v'lUeoT  Warrion;'  and  again  to  Burpo- 
t^^'Mof  theSuT,'  perhap*  from  aome 
ImU  FoeiDblanee  in  its  cuvuinVallation  to 
Ikii^iftlw  leaf  ol  the  saeied  trre. 
UaibttiwilioD  to  Baroda  wai  limph 
lit  Hmm  teein  tnclined  to  let  it  rest  under 
iUfnatida)|tniition.— T'ckTiTVow^.P.  245. 
tei;^^«37;IiMaripliMU;  Mahratu  Go- 
maouii  India. 

turn,  two  townr,  one  in  L.  7!t*  0'  E. 
rtLJP  82"  N.tbe  other  ill  L.  75"  54' 

lilDUETER,  a  philosopliical  iDatrument 
^mbm).  the  height  of  tlie  air.  The  fol- 
I^iiUe  thowa  tlie  nenii  altitude  of  the 
Miia  It  Mine  niaarkable  pi 
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SOD 
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SOOO 
4400 
5000 
6957 
7231 
10,000 
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39  893 
S9-570 
S9-464 
28  768 
27  668 
86  900 
25-830 
S4-797 
33408 
28.0S4. 
80-490 
SO  290 
16-941 
I6-6fi0 
14-0(10 
13720 
11-2S0 


S*kri<.Ft|i  us  that  in  ihe  Dekhan, 
J*J  lidc  ttf  the  barometer  is  loiveat   at 
WjhMi  at  B-10  a.  in.  nnd   lowrr  at 
f- ".  In  the  night  liite  the  masimotD  ii  ai 
hii-lier  thnn  at  4-S  p.  m.— 
',  P-  18. 

•^^  Di  BODE,  a  Gennfiii  noble,  who 
wl  in  Anbtitan  aod  LuiiatAo,   and  pub- 

_!;«,( i„„u. 

^^  ■  place  of     aome   trade    nn    the 
It  f^  afotu  iz%  umfbot  and  Iwnioin. 


BABK  StftX 

Ita  sxedlmt  Mnphor  Idowii  n  Biroo*  olm> 
phor  ia  nsuoh  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

BAROSy  T«pn  and  Singkel.  Ihm  Dutch 
aettlementa  on  the  north-west  coait  of  Sumatra; 
south  of  Aohin.     Seo  Aoheeu. 

BAROSUA.  The  leaves  of  Tsrioue  apeciek 
are  known  in  the  Calcutta  bataar  as  Bucbu, 
and  roav  be  uKd  in  infusion  and  deoociion  for 
Uva  Ursi.— &B^.  PAar.  p.  422. 

BAROZA,  a  gum  reain.     Six  OaDdnbarrizii. 

BARPBULI.  Hind,  of  Kaghao,  Euon^/- 
mns  fimbriata  or  E^  Hamiltonli. 

BAR  l^SHTUN.  aho  B'R  PUSHTON, 
the  upper  or  hiiihei  or  weatern  Afghana,  dwell- 
ing wett  of  the  Khjber  pass. 

BAKPTAL.  HiKfi.  of  Sealkot,  land  left  for 
a  jear  fallow  arter  an  eihausting  crop. 

BARQANDAZ.  HinS.  pKita.  orBurkandu 
an  irmed  polioeman  :    a  matohloclnnan. 

llie  word  is  a  compound  from  BaRj.  Pera. 
aodat,  literally  lightning  thrower,  ■  peotl 
armed  or  unarmed. 

BAKRA.  HllTD.  a  rope  used  on  the  BanU 
Chnudaa  ilftT,  the  1 4th  of  the  Kooar  Sudi.— £a. 

BARKACKPORE,  a  military  and  ci>ll  ata- 
ttOK]  a  few  miles  from  (Jalcntta.  It  has  i 
oountry  house  of  the  GoTernor  GeneriL 

B.\RRACKS  for  sol^iiers  in  India  are  built 
of  stone  or  brick  and  those  of  Burmah  and 
Singapore  are  of  wood,  Tniseil  on  piles  above 
ihe  ground.  Bnrrai-ks  generally)  have  hiliierlo 
been  ground  storied,  hnt  Intierly,  the  principle 
been  adopted,  of  building  them  of  two 
storeys  with  rerandaha,  and  uaing  the  lowet 
storeys  for  day  purposes. 

BaRKADA,  the  Chryaorrtioea  or  "  QoldeU 
Slresm"  of  the  ancienl  geograplier  ia  the  rivet 
of  Dsmaaona,  which,  aa  soon  as  it  iaauee  ftom 
the  deft  in  the  nioiintaina,  ia  imaediatfly  divid- 
ed into  threo  aflastler  ooursea.  The  latgest, 
which  ia  tbt)  middle  one,  runs  direotlj  to  ilia 
city,  and  is  there  dialribuleil  to  the  difibrent 
pubfe.founuini;  ballis,  and  oialerjia,  wliilsl  tba 
other  two  hraaohing  off  right  anil  left,  conlri- 
'  Die  meinly  to  the  luxuriant  Tegetaiion  whicK 
iloriit  the  environs.  8oulh-eatt  of  the  city 
tli'eir  scattered  Waters  unite  auain  into  one 
chnnnel,.Rnd  after  flowing  townrd*  the  eastern 
hills  for  Iwa  or  three  lioure,  are  iiually  ]«sl  ia 
mnrsh  which,  from  one  side  view,  appear^ 
like  a  smsll  lake.  VlvW  niny  Damnacui  be  c.l!> 
ed  £l  aiiam  Sbereef,  the  noble  and  beautifuL" 

SobtTuoti't  Traveli,  Pel.  ll.p,l\5. 

BARRAL.  Hind.  Artbcarpus  integiifdlta, 
Jack  tree. 

BAHBAL.  HiKt).  Himalayan  aheep,  Ilia 
Ovis  nmrnon  t  tbe  wild  snow  sheep  of  Ksmoott 
and  aarbml.     Sea  Oapra.   Oris.     '    '■ 

HARM   EIVKBi)  titoated  abodt  SO  mlfei 


hot 
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..  .B\BEA.M,  A  river  of  Boniea.    Sm  Kjtur 
p,  567. 

.  BAREAMUTTEE,   in  Long.   74"  41'  B. 
udLat.  18'  ir  N. 

BARTtA  SINGHA.  Hihd.  the  SanW,  Cer- 
Tui  WaUiohu,  literally  twelre  hoin*. 

BARRE  BACH-CHAU.  TitU  MtoM.— 
Wall,    Ciaaus  utou.  It.  i.  410. 

BAHRRB,  three  towns  in  India  odbiq  L. 
780  11.  £_  ,„d  L.  2sa  4'  N,  One  in  Long. 
77*  63'  E.  and  Lai.  27°  3'  N.  One  in 
Lonjt.  It"  34'  E.  nnd  Lat.  86"  40'  N. 

BARREN  ISLi'NB,  in  Lat.  IS"  16'  N'.. 
Long.  4°  24'  W.  from  itu  lonth  end  of  Junk- 
Ceylon  b;  chronometera,  and  in  Long.  03° 
64'  E  i«  a  volcano  of  amall  extent  and  oorered 
with  treea  except  near  tba  crater.  It  is  a  con- 
■picuout  object  and  white  tcorie  are  alwaya  vi- 
sible and  toaetimes  smoke  is  to  be  seen,  hut 
qmokfl  WR*  not  iaauing  when  we  paiaed  in  April 
1S63,  throuKh  the  Bay  of  Bengal- 
'  BABRT.  Hind.  A  flower  garden. 

BARBIERREEVS.  See  (;ond.  Fdjpe- 

BAKRIGLA.     It.  BariUa- 

BAKRINGTONIA,  a  genua  of  plants,  of 
the  Nat.  OrJ.MjrtaceteaQd  Sub  order  Birriag- 
tonien,  thru  species  of  which  acutungula, 
racemoaa  and  apeciosa  occur  in  India  and  the 
ArchipeUgo,  aad  Dr.  Idaton  namei  a  white 
flowered  tpeoies  of  Bariugtonia  in  the  Tavoy 
and  MerguL  junglea  with  droopiug  epikea  of 
white  flower*  three  or  four  feet  long ;  and  which 
would  be  much  admired  if  iotrodoced  into 
the  citiea.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and 
lyre-ihaped,  and  both  flowera  and  foliage  would 
eontraat  w^l  with  the  other  tieea  aionnd  it. 
— ifoaon. 

BAB&INOTONlAACUTANfiULA,  Qartn. 
SbravadioBi  rabram. — D.  0, 
Uetaotua  cooolnoDa.— XoKn'o*. 
Stramdium  eoocJaenm.— .£■  0. 
Xugeuift 


Syai-tba.. 


PhaU-^-UiHD. 


Badami Tut  r 

Kadani „    I 

Tiwur...  ^  _.  K-BoUAt 
Einapt  Cikettn..  .JtML. 


Tfiijnl 

Clla-midalU-gai 

Sjaria  SaniftFaradi.llAB. 

Thia  hrge  haodaome  tree  with  darlc  acarlet 
mlond  flowers,  in  appearance  i^  like  a  well 
shaped,  TefiDlar  middle  sized  oak — it  flowera 
fbout  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  It  ia 
met  with  in  the  hotter  parte  of  Ceylon,  <ip  to 
no  great  elention.  It  grows  in  Sahsrunpore, 
(he  MoniDj;  hills,  Bepgat,  Chlttagang,  in  both 

'the  peninsulas  of  India,  and  is  plentiful  in  tiia 

•Tkarawaddy  district.  The  wood  by  one  ac- 
eoaat  u  of «  red  ealor,  hard,  and  qf  a  fine  grain, 
nsed  in   oonttmetiiw  carta  and  aqniTalant  to 

(Mahifpinj.  By  i^notlier  aoeantnt  a  tolesahly  good 
wood  bat  lough  to  work,   out 


BABWV.  I 

beiaf  ahort  fruned.  \iu  Haaon  lafs  it  ii  wj 
ahuudant  in  the  Teuaaterim  foresla,  of  wbich  it 
great  oraameut.  The  ser.cis  are  uteil  is 
native  meilioine.  —  ^t**.  Royle,  S16.  O'Skm^ 
Httay,  337.  HeQeUand.  Birdaood.  Voms. 
Honigbergee,  241.  Voigt-  Eoxb.  it,  535,  Ute- 
fiU  PlarUt.  EUia.  Th.  Bn.  PI.  Region.  u.f. 
119.  BoAdt.  ifSS. 

BABftlNQTONU  BACEMOaA.  &**. 
W.  and  A  :  W.  I. 

Bntonutt  ayivaabia  alba.— Aoaifii. 
Eugenia  noemoaa. — Liatt. 
SainndM  pu.'...MiiIAAU  I  DByuiUda1U......SiNi. 

Suia^Kadi „        |  Sao^dn  p^Mt<    -TU' 

Thia  atout  timber  I  tee  is  a  nslin  ri 
Ceylon  where  it  grows  in  the  warm  moiilei 
parts  of  the  iatsnd  up  to  an  ekvntion  of  1,G00 
feet,  also  the  Moluccas,  Feuang,  the  delta  of  ibt 
Ganges  and  Hsisbar.  Its  root  i»  sliglitlj 
lad  is  considered  by  the  hiDdui  to  In 
aperient,^  cooling  and  febrifuge. — iWo_J«- 
dhrica.  Fotfft.  Thte  £n.  PI.  Zeglm.  119. 
-}xb.  it.  63*. 

BARRINGTONIA  BPECIOBA,  Um. 
Butonioaapeoioea.Zfnn,  ]  Uanmea      isitic^ 

Kayai-gyee. . , .  Echh. 

This  large  beauiifal  tiw  is  a  niti'i  si 
Ceylon  on  the  aca  shore  between  Qdle  ui 
Mstura;  of  the  Tbarawaddy  Distrirti  of  tbe 
Pegu  foreate,  the  Tenassenm  ProrinM,  ita 
Malay  Arqhipelago,  Singapore,  the  Holuiwtr 
nnd  the  South  Sea  Islands,  h  ia  TeijptenU- 
ful  in  Pegu.  '  Its  wood  ia  red,  hsrd,  of  i 
flne  grain,  nnd  equivalent  to  maWgnnj  iH 
used  in  rasking  carts.  Ainstie  says  iU  we* 
sreemplnTfd  in  Java  for  intoxicating  Btli.- 
Drt.  &St<ntghnei»y,  page  337.  McOtUatd. 
Roxh,  a.  636.    Yoi^.  51. 

BARRISTER,  a  traine*  member  of  the  1^ 
profession,  permitted  to  plead  before  ihe  Jndp* 
of  Her  Mnjesty's  High  Courts  of  TmWt^  A 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  btfert  Ai 
Judgea  and  Magistrdtes  of  locsi  fturtJ.  Ttaj 
and  another  boily  si  jled  Pleaders,  are  permitW 
to  appear  befo»  the  Judges  of  ProviacislGoBfti 
and  in  the  High  Court  when  silliogji  LQait 
of  Appeal. 

BABRI  TUAB,  Hihd.  Cajanna  Iniio"- 

BABBOW,  a  monuDwtital  heap  e'Mt'^^iJ 
the  dead  of  the  Celtic  and  Scythio  races..  W 
Romans  ityled  thia  «  tumulua.  Hut  itil  W 
known  that  any  such  have  been  foniid  wafc? 
the  mountain  range  that  runs  Irom  IbeC^P 
aeft  to  China,  Raised  to  a  oensideraUe  bom 
-the, bamw  was  a  noble  and  has  been  tiiaS^ 
enduring  sepulchral  monnment.  In  stMn,*' 
remains  of  the  depatted  were  plaeed  ea  ''■"^ 
flee  of  the  ground,  anci  the  Mrth  heaped  ^ 
Baa  Bwial  CtnvowM.  -Cairna, 


.tiKutsn,-' 

■Wr  KU,  M  MihDi  tfibt  M,  B.  of  lAdir. 
ttbfyi. 

'lUUT.  Hnr».  the  riraj  nmoBi,  aln  nln. 

'hlSATf.   HnB.    Berofalont  mim  wbioh 
W  M  «■  beiw»,  m  the  ninj  ibmod. 
tlAISI,  1  torn  in   Long.  TS"   4&*  fi.  and 

UIT.  fim.  <rf  Eif:)itff,  Prnnin  padui. 

llRUt.  HaUT.  EugeiiMDii  triMii.— 
AijHL  i  ]m)b  growinit  on  ihs  bilti  kbout 
Qag,  liitm  iwl  Fenang,  uaad  in  Peaang  in 
■bfBtfiror  the  lidea  of  boutea,  aiao  for 
OttLBdlbTilItikcpurposH  to  trbioh  tb«M 
rfttfafrntnaHiareappliad. 

lUtUiS.  Pla&tafcti  laejov. 

SimihiiD.     Hindu  fait  daT*. 

-Ittm,  I  Iwd  of  alloyed  meol. 

klTBaiA,  LadotiM  Bartboraa  (Yirto- 
jJlllMn  af  Bologna  who  trarelled  in  the 
m,  h  began  his  traveti  A.  D.  1603  and 
l^kmtrd  Malacca. 
WreOi.  HiKD.  of  Huahyarpur,  Bymc- 
iM'hMi  ncdw, 

WTHOLOUEW  DUS  fand  »  iiiuadron 
irtfor  him  bj  John  II,  of  PortuKal  "nd 

-Ml  la  Anguat  H  86,  wbb  tbe  tint  who 
Bibil  ftnimia  cope  to  wbich,  frara  the 
'h  nesDBtered,    he  gnve   tbs  nsnie  of 

1^  Twinentai.  or  Cabo  Tonnentoaa.— 
mlhnA  Cewturf.     8w  Dias. 

'*"HUi.  HiMD.     Hynenodic^on  e«- 

Hiirs.  }>anica»  brisdide. 
1D[.  Has-.  Uorinda  citriMii. 
lU     AURBA.         ZoMMW.— A 
{wten  flower  of  a  yallDir  aud  white 
._    .•I'UR!;  at   nirkl-,  siuaiBg    »  sweet 

ttmOiSX.     Jbe  anthor  of  a  inetn'ml 
Hia  apltoriami  ara  entitled 

ttlTiSOO.  Bus.  Egg'pUnt,  Solanam 

Seed  of «  both,  broufcfat  from 

eooiiiig,  and  aitriogent,  nie<t 

■  diiTrluea.— fi0»-  lied.  Top. page 

ICi  ILuT  ;  Kawal,  Jatamae :  a  gstu- 
Ai  nbauace,  found  at  tbe  baas  of  tbe 
Hoflk*  Oomnti  palm,  thg  Arenga  aac- 
™  It  ii.iwported  into  China  vbtn  it 
U  like  oakum,  for  eaulkiag,  and  also 


Indlgorera  glan- 

^KTZB.    An  Afghan  tribe,  an  offal 
!r»4M»ll»,  one  of  tbe  branchea  of  wl 


_. Hnio.    Beed. 

■wISADAM.     Til. 
fHU. 

offshoot 
bieh, 
'ije.fursiab  the  present  aoTereisrin 
■"»-*»»■   Tb*T  tmiahtT  ♦  0,0  DtT  fa  miliea. 
"  "9>^  DuHi'   Jallalabad.  Kandahar. 


BABDN.    Bin.    Cratwta  tflpft. 

BAItUNOI.  HiHD.  of  Esun,  Qoeroai  dila- 
tatk. 

BABUNei.  HiHD.  of  Ifnme  bills  Qnenua 
ilex. 

BABUNOHI.    Sans.    See  Ganta  baringa. 

B&RUNeSADAB.  Leaves  of  a  plant  from 
Drihi ;  hasting  uid  as  sseb  used  in  medieine 
to  cure  ftatulencj  and  dyspepsia  ;  sells  at  two 
rupees  for  ooa  seer.— ^»t.  JHd.  Top.  of  Aj' 
mere,  page  129. 

BAUUT,  AUo  BARU.  Qvt.  asd  filN». 
Gunpowder. 

BABWOOD.    Bee  Dyes. 

BABWUTTIA,  is  '  one  expatriated,'  from 
'  bar/out  of  (babir)  and  wuttan,  '  a  ooimtiy,' 
and  it  mesna  eilber  n  exild,  tir  an  outlaw,  ao- 
eording  to  the  ineuure  of  erime  wbich  caused 
his  banisbmeitfroinbiscoaoirj. — Twi't  Eifftu- 
tiam.  Vol.  If.  p.  406. 

BABTALA.     Beng.     Bids  cordifolia. 

BABTARA.  Hiia>.  Sida  cordifolia. 

BARYTA,  Solphate  of. 


He»T7  a 


...B«a<  I  TAwaial«QTwBat7t.0Mk 


SnlfatahTbHyte... 

Oeoora  at  Dnflon  in  Gumberltai),  near  Kur- 
nool  in  the  C«ded  Diiirieta  :  and  at  Laadour. 

BABZKATUNI.     AxiB.      Spoge)    seedi, 

BALIZAIX  Hind,  a  very  searce  gntU'resin. 
Galbanora, 

BARZHA.  HiNB.  of  Kanatnt,  Ameaitoa 
ndgaris,  aprioot. 

BARZUD.    Akab.  GsIbanoB. 

BAS,  in  Long.  16'  W  £.  and  lat  W  9' 
N. 

BA9.  HiMD.  a  smell,  ■  perfam»  or  diss- 
greeAhlc  odour.  Ban,  smeMag,  putrid ;  Bad- 
bss,  bad  imell. 

EA8AAL.  Ualbai..  Embelia  basse),  D.  0. 

Basalt,  a  nek  of  the  older  Toleauic  nriesy 
of  a  black  colour  and  bemogeB«ons  in  appeato 
Ance,  coolaininK  91-2  per  cent-  of  silica,  alumi- 
na and  oxide  of  iron.  It  oeeurs,  coltitanar,  in 
several  parts  of  Irflis  in  the  great  voleanie  tract 
of  the  Dekhsn,  at  the  hill  Fort  of  Gawiighur  and 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Nerbuddak.  That  vaat 
voleanio  formation,,  exlenda  over  rnoto  than 
200,000  sqaare  milea,  and  conceals,  breaks  up, 
or  alters  all  the  other  roeks  from  beneath  wbicb- 
it  has  forced  its  way. — Colonel  Syitt.  Oorter'i 
Omlogieal  Paper*  on,  WfUm  India,  p  1.  See 
Dekhsn,  Geol^,  Greenstene,  Toloaalo  rooka, 

BASaK.  The  weatetn  mouthbtanoh  of  the 
M»-konit  tlie  gnat  river  of  Kambogia.  Se* 
Kambogia. 

BASANT.  HiKb.  Tbe  spring  timet  The 
Suevi,  or  Suknea,  erected  tbe  celebrated  temple - 
of  Upsals,  in  vkioh  tkey  placed  the  jstatoeaof 
Thar.  Woden,  and  Ftcys,  the  tripla  divinity  of 
tka.SewdiaaviBD.Aai.lhB!Td«liT«LQC  ttete- 
«  .,    ... ^,.^ 


tar,  and  Luou  nubs.  Tbefint(Tbi>r;tbotti(fb-   rnllTalB  *bi6h  mn  eonoected  witlt  tbe  wwtUp 


denr,  orgutl  of  war)  is  Har,  oi  Uahadsra,  the 
destrover;  the  Becond  (Woden)  is  Boodhii,  tite 
preserver ;  anil  the  third  (Preya)  is  Oomia,  the 
creniive  puwer.  Tlie  grniid  leilival  to  freja 
ivat  ill  spi'in<(.  wban  all  nature  revived  ;  then 
bo.irs  ncre  oHoieii  to  htr  hy  the  ScBDilaimTiBn*, 
and  even  bonfa  of  paatewere  roadeind  B«raIlo«- 
ed  by  tUe  panainiry.  SlniiWly  itiU,  with  the 
Kijpiiot,  VMtBaiUi,  or  apiiiig  pertonified,  the 
e'ii:iurt  of  Har,  ia  wnrsljipp>-d  by  the  Bnj- 
poot,  VIio  Open)  tite  semon  vitk  a  grand  bunt, 
fed  bj  tbe  prince  and  his  Tassal  chtera,  when 
thpy  cliHse,  alny,  and  cat  tlio  boar.  Fenooal 
danKtr  ia  ditraitardnl  on  thia  day,  as  want  of 
abuoeis  ii  omiiioua  that  the  Great  Mother 
will  refuse  all  petitiona  throughout  the  year. 
In  Tamul  oountriee,  on  the  day  that  the  aan 
enters  Aiies,  liauds  of  twelve  young  women, 
of  the  Don-hindu  races,  perambulate  the 
streets.  Thejr  have  a  basket  of  ahaving*  wbioh 
they  surround,  Mud  bending  lotr  tliey  circumam- 
bulate, clapping  iheir  hand)  and  siiigiog  ;  in 
this  they  represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodine,  with  the  snn  in  ihe  oenCre. 

BASANTAGUKGll,  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  BOuttiern  lafijira  of  hills,  running  parallel  to 
Mount  Aboo,  There  are  several  ancient  in- 
acriptiona  iu  Bausorit  of  date  A.  D-  I04S-  In 
one  it  ia  leoorded  Lahini  wife  of  Vigraha,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  takea  alieiter  with 
liK  brother  aad  oauue  the  temple  of  the  sun 
in  the  Aravnlli  range  to  be  repaired  and  a 
Baolea  to  be  exeavaied. 

l{A9.VNri.  HiKD.  a  biijcht,  pale  lemon 
yellow  colour,  the  fHVoimle  eolonrof  Krishna. 

KASaNTI-MAILSUKKHI.  Itllowndour 
with  crimson  iint -t-PoimU. 

BA'iANT-PANCH.Ml.  A  hindn  seaaonel 
feXival  about  the  9lh  February,  in  honour  of 
Baunlli,  the  aprinir,  In  hiiidu  Eaithotogy,  per- 
iouified  and  an  ttteudut  of  Kama  the  god  of 

loTC, 

BA9AT.  HiNO.    Goods,  property. 

BASA II.  HIND,  pedlar's  wnrea,  pins,  look- 
ing glaatet,  antiinony.  pnmiee  bosea,  Sto ,  &c. 

BaSaVA,  thesaiHed  bull  of  tjiva. 

BASAVI.  Tel.  the  Morli  of  the  Mahrattai, 
tlie  DevarDaaa,  or  women  devoted  to  the  hindu 
gods  in  the  hindu  tern  plea.  The  Itaaavi  women 
are  usually  devoted  to  the  god  Siva,  and  be- 
come prostitutes.  They  are  oalled  Diirh  or 
Garudu  Basavi,  according  aa  they  are  devoted 
to  one  or  other.  They  are  eailed  ulso  Jogi  nlao 
Morli  and  are  loarried  sometime)  to  a  knife, 
•ometimea  to  an  idol.  In  mfiiiy  p^rts  of  the 
wulh  of  India,  the  low  oiiatc)  or  out  castas, 
thus  devote  their  young  woaieo,  in  order  that 
Atf  may  follow  proatitutiou  opeuly,  under  fhe 
ehiak  of  a  religion*  rite.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
Iha  or^iii  at  tim  nMaa,  bat  at  tits  lijrletta 


of  Baal  or  Moloch  the  women,  ai  slavm  i< 
voddess  were  oblii;ed  lo  pitrchaae  exemptioa 
from  bring  seorilioed  by  prostitution,  Aimoat 
all  the  Juwiali  proplieta  down  to  Jereraiali  ooin> 
pinin  that  this  service  whs  carried  on  in  the 
hiijh  places  by  the  Jews. — Bitn^am,  Fol.  IV.  ft 
210.     ^e•  Ueva-Uusa  ;  Jegi,  Murii. 

BASCIIKIB,  a  Tartar  race.     See  Kalkaa. 

BASOHMAKL.     Kua.    iShoea. 

BASDEU,  a  kiusmaa  of  Krtahna.  Sm 
Krish'ia,  p.  £45- 

BASl!:£LAN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Phit- 
lipine  Islands,  is  high  and  eilenstve  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  Straits  of  fifl'seelun  from  iheS.  V. 
end  of  Mindanno.  Its  eastern  extremity  ia  in 
Lat  e*  30'  N.  Long.  123°  30'  K  Oo  iu 
S.  W.  side,  the  Maloaa  river  disembogues  into 
a  bay  of  the  aame  nmne,  and  the  village  o[ 
Malusa  ia  about  a  uiiia  up  the  river. — 
Bortburgh- 

BASEHIK,  a  petty  state  near  Simla.  It  is 
independent,  governed  by  a  rajah,  whose  do* 
million  aUoeslenda  over  Kunawar;  it  con- 
mencea  a  very  little  north  of  Kotgnrli,  and 
occupies  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sutlq  and 
the  mountain  slopes  above  it,  as  far  east  as 
tlie  con&nes  of  Kunawar.  The  vxlley  of  the 
Sutlrj,  in  the  western  pnrt  of  Basehir,  rrom 
Uuni pur  downwards,  has  au  elevation  of  little 
more  than  3,000  feet,  Rumpur,  llOfeetaboTa 
the  bed  of  the  river,  being  3,400  feet  abovr  ihft 
level  of  the  aeM.  The  river  at  tlie  height  of  tha 
rnins,  is  an  imp'-tuoua  torrent  i>f  greei  aixa.— 
IXr.  TKnnuim'*  Traeeti  ta  if^ttttfn  ifsauJqjfa 
and  TiHt,  page  fi  I-     See  Aampur. 

BAciEBPOORA,  in  L  ng.  38«  SI'  £.  and 
Lat,  28"  28'  N. 

BASBLLA,  a  genus  of  plar<ts  of  the  natural 
order  Clienopodiacete,  of  which  B.  alba  and  B. 
cordifolia,  with  a  variety  Brubra  occur  in  India. 
B.  lucida  ia  alao  mentioned  and  B.  nigra  ii 
cultivated  in  China.  The  natives  of  the  Coro< 
mandcl  Coast  reckon  five  varieties  of  this,  ihree 
of  which  are  cultivated  and  two  wild  ;  the 
Terra  or  Pota-batsalla,  the  Muttoo-batMlla, 
and  the  Pedda-hatsallfl,  But  Roxburgh  wis 
inclined  to  regard  them  all  as  varietiea  of  oaa 
species  and  to  think  B.  Japanica  of  BursiaiiB, 
soother- — Roxb. 

BASELLA   ALBA.— iirn. . 


a»y.l-kab^i...ltaB>, 

I'oi.aiiio.Banl'oi..  Bkko, 

W»l,l«      „ 

Ssfedpoiu „    - 

ViihvB<tiikai...  &tia. 

Bill  Safeil  pobfn  ..       ,. 
'Whita      UaUbar      nigbt 

Kalambir  ^    ^ 

Cinjang  kirv Tuc 

shade - ENa. 

Kuka  tnla-i.    BiMiU*. 

■WhttaBsail „ 

kur>.  Alla-bataslalKL. 

Indian  Tsft._ « 

All>i-ButKh>li  ...     ^ 

Buffed  Tiil.i...afi.Hwii. 

Pedda        „       .„     \, 

BayU»-bKth]a4..Uji. 

Ktru         It      «      B 

V»a. 

P<>Uiii       .,      ...       . 

Ti-8U:  *■■.--.•. 

«M 


'  lii  ■  ■  inin  plint,  witli  nemlnit  tUibi 
■Uk*.  It  fniw*  all  vTer  Indm  aftd  Biiriwih, 
mi'a  w*A  aihxttteii—FuKUinr.  MoKi.  ii. 

lidUiii  NiaitA.  Wight,  ie  taUtalod  in 


umUGORDIPOLIA,  £<rai.    B.alba 
ZmIWi  Sosi  y»i.  U.  pf.  1U4-5. 
lueD.  Iaci<l«.— Zinn. 
MUnhn  vir.  B.  oortlifotik. 

PiB»a*i Bsna. 

W_- 

MMbu     Dight 
Hfc...  _....b:Ba. 

N™ HWD. 

Eirt^- s*«». 

llM*ti<iti...  SUBH. 

Bnttoo-pMiftlei      Ki- 

rfti Tam. 

Bach-chili  Knn.  Tu. 
Pedda  baefa-obkli.    ,, 

Poll      hutMli 

Kow» 

lak  dllitKteil  all  ovar  IruJia,  whBre  ita 
WioMitaTrggtablo  it  celebrated  in  the 
Mn(  lUtaai :  wben  the  upodaki  appoara 
1%  lilh  iu  niaitUr,  the  lamarinit,  awa*  1 
^Im  Mhrr  *(^iabla«. — Ft-  Jm4.   Voigl. 

m.  'Mi.  ru.  a.  p.  \m. 

I  .Mb.    Tutfci,  thtt  haad  of  a  dud.    Sm 

^USIl    Pui.     Iiiving,  Rafl-O'b'iab,  meani 
■Irriv:  KoMh-baafa  in  rniy  oircumaiauoea. 
pUJHA.    Per*.  A  fa»k. 
rUSHEB  ISLANDS  coniiit  of  a  chain,  in 
••  Extsm  A'chifielDKO  mnailv    h'frh,    Ijinit 
Arf  Ibe  BibHyiin  fiianda  from  hut.   It)** 


•  iLtoLat.  il»  18'  N. 


Their  nsnir* 
Lot.        Lnng. 

19  9S     1S3  14 


SO  )7i  Ul  ST 


*fc*t  w  Kehnnwiil  lad. 
■■J*  Umpieia  OrBftoa 

^  «  &ibtan    called 
Mmnli  laland  b;  Dam- 

■j^  Iibnd    Bavat,    or 

»ap  Iilind. 
j  '">Mnk  BDaheea  conBiit  of  one  Isrsa  and 
g»*lliJ«al»  in   Lat.  81"   SJ'  H.—Hotm- 

f*8HI.BAZ0UK,  ToKisa,  irr»«nli.r  ci- 
mj,  eiHed  HyU  alonft  the  vallcv  of  the  Ti^a 
P!  it  Uoaui  and  Baaht-basonk  in  Jiou- 
P*  «d  Aulolia.  The;  are  eollected  from 
■diMniiid  prorJBoca.  A  man,  knijwn  for 
|~  niip  and  dirio)!,  ia  named  Hyta-Baihi, 
^•W  »f  tke  Hyla,  and  i>  furniahed  wiih 
^»n  otiitn  for  pay.  and  proviiiont  for  ao 
"'T^'WtB,  fiom  four  or  fire  hundred  to  a 
P""'!  w  moie.  He  oolleola  all  the  VRgrnnti 
rf"'  hootera  he  can  And  to  nake  up  his 
5**  '^  1"''  their  own  anna  and  hoiaea, 
y^  Wawtiiaca  thej  are  fumiahid  by  the 
2??'''>^  *ha  dadveli  •  part  of  ihait  pav 
T^J^iiBbiriM  hiuaelf.  The  beat  Hyta 
*>Ui4m  and  Law,  «ad  ibty  form  «  very 

m 


eSeetiTObo^y  of  ifreftDlarnvilry;  Tbeirpny^at 
Moaul  )•  imall,  •moun(iii|t  to  adoHt  *ight  ahih' 
4iDf[Ki  month  i  thfy  are  quurtvreil  on  thr  «il- 
laiiea,  and  are  the  terror  of  llie  iiihabitanla, 
whom  tliey  plunder  and  ili-treat  as  tiii-y  iliiulc 
fit.  When  a  Hjta-baahi  baa  eatHbliabed  a' 
reputatiiin  for  himaclf,  hia  fulbwerg  «re  nnnie- 
loua  and  deioled'  He  waoJera  about  tba  pro* 
vinoea,  and  like  a  eondouirre  of  the  niikllt 
aftea,  aell*  hia  aertncea,  and  thote  of  hit  troopa, 
to  the  faaha  who  offeri  moat  pay,  and  the  bnt 
praapecia  of  pliuader. — Layard  JfiuewA,  VU. 
I.  fp.  38-9. 

BASRIMA,  BANS.  Hiirs.  DendroealanuN 
tolda,    Nera. 

BABHO.  THfBBTAir.  Sweet  eniranta. 

BASl,  •  drink  prepared  iu  the  Philippines 
from  lugar  eane. 

BABI,  a  town  in  Long.  85*  99'  E.  and 
Lat.  9S^  5  A'  N. 

BASIL,  Ocimum  baaillcuin  and  mmimiim- 
Herba  useil  in  anlnda,  ai>d  aoups,  raited  (lom 
aeed,  require  little  care  in  the  culture  ;  almoat 
weedt  in  Madraa, — Jafre^. 

BASILISK,  ihe  Buaeliaciia  AmboiMiia; 
Uaudin,  one  of  the  I^uauiiin  of  iLe  £uteru 
ArchipclaKO. — Sag-  Cyfi. 

BASILEUS,  a.  Greek  title  atanraed  by  lb» 
Biotrian  kiui;B- 

BASIN.   Fe.  Diraety. 

6ASKAN0S  OPUTHALUOS,  Aiiciiii* 
6BEBK      Evil  E>e- 

BASKEi'S. 


T»on Bcaw. 

CnrbeillM...  Y*. 

Korba Oer. 

TiFltra Go*. 

Tiikra Hwn. 

Ptnierv Ii- 

Bekul -.  Hal- 


»i|*... 


MiUT. 

Huub 

ioat. 

Eta. 


In  uae  in  moat  conntriei,  we  made  of  mtioiu 
ihapee  and  from  aneh  nietenale  aa  the  diilriob 
can  furniah.  In  India  suck  aa  bamboo,  nittan* 
or  OHnei,  leave*,  and  midriba  of  the  coc«anutr 
the  date  palm  and  Ihe  brab  tKc,  alao  ihuae  oi 
the  Vilex  neeunilo  ;  Ferreola  busifdia,  £lal* 
aylveatria  may  be  iiMlanoad  a*  in  uao  in  8.  U.- 
Asia.  In  ihe  PunJHb,  the  (ollowinic  plaala  ar* 
ployed  for  Baakei  work  and  Watiling 


Arandinaria  falcata. 
Anindo  ipeciea- 

„  doUBX. 

Bambnaa  itricta. 
Colnneaiter  ofainaa. 
Indigoftra  hrtcraulha. 
Melica  apeeiea. 
Parnitia 


Piona  Gerardiana- 
„      lon^tfolia, 

Btwa  cotinut. 

Siceharuffl  aara. 

Salis  alba. 
„    Babylonioa. 
„    apceiet. 

Tephruia  purpurea. 

-  Tiiax  aiigdailo. 


.'BASKET,  in  AnsoKi,  ■  niekaiiriR^  capaa- 
ty  ;  1(|6  ue  30  IntUu  minnda. 

BA.8L.     HiHD.    Allium  oepa,  an  onion. 
BA3LIC0N.     Grbse.     Jaglau  rogia. 
:  BASLIUUU    AQEESTE.     Bdufk.     S;n. 
at  Ocimum  BUictazo. — Lmn. 
■  BA3MA.  Hind.  iDdi^ofars  tindom. 
.  BASUATl.  HlHD.  The  finan  quality  of  nee, 
tiut  of  Kangm  i*  celebrated  ;  but  fioe  nee  in 
qtber  diitrict*  i*  called  baimati;  it  i*  m  verj 
vhit«,bng,  thin  grain,  and  fra)tnDt  when  boiled. 
The.  nAme  aeeiiu  to  ba  fram  two  Hindi  woidi, 
bas,  amell. 
,  BASNA.    Hind.    Agati  grandiflora. 

BAdOKA.    Benq.    Adhatoda  vauca. 

BASOXI.  UiMD-  of  Kangn,  Colebiookia  op- 
ytaitifolia. 

BASPA'  EIVSR,  aa  impetuoui  atreant,  a 
^edei  oF  tbe.Qanges.  It  runs  inabMUtifui 
valley.  T^e  climHte  is  int«rmediala  between 
the  dry  one  of  Spiti  ai'ii  the  moist  oae  of 
Oarbwal. — ^tg.  Punj.  Rep  p.  41. 

BA3HAH.  Ab.     The  tuwn  of  Bauoreh. 
'  BASdAD.     ABA.B.  Coral. 

BASSADORE  POINT,  ia  the  N.  W.  ex- 
favmit;  of  Kielini,  in  Lat.  Sfl"  S9'  N.  Long. 
W  »  as'  B. 

BAS8ALETGUNGE,  a  town  in  India  ia 
l*ng.  82°  iU'Kand   Lat.  26°  7' N. 

BaR^ALOS.    See  Topes. 

BASJARI  MARA.     Can.  Fieui  infectoria. 

BA8SAR.  Hind,  of  Kannirar  and  along  tbe 
Sntlej  Gapparia  tpinoss,  European  caper. 

BAS3AVANC0TTA,  in  Long.    78  of  IT 
E.  ftad  Lat.  14°  40'  N. 
.--BASaEB,  two  town!  in  India  in  Long.  7S  ? 
2'  B.  and   Lat.  SI"    49'  N.  in  Long.  76"  8' 
%  and  Lat.  26°  48*  If. 

BASSBLN  (properly  Wasi)  a  town  in  India, 
ia  Long.  72°  63'  E.  and  Lit.  19°  20'  N. 
The  moutb  of  tbe  Batsaio  river  ia  in  Lat.  19  ° 
1«'  N.  LoDg.  7S'^49'  E.  BBsseieiaan  ancient 
and  now  desolate  oity  thirty  miles  from  Bam- 
hay  on  the  Glora  Bunder  river.  The  old  Fort 
«f  Bataeia  was  built  by  the  Portngnese  in  the 
aarly  part  of  tbe  Ifldi  otntary,  it  was  tnken 
after  ■  protiBctad  stega  by  tbeUabnttw  at  tbe 
•lose  of  tha  ISlh  oentary,  and  by  them,  ntterly 
ievaalated.  What  the  invader  left  atanding 
tbe  weatbnr  and  the  fiena  indica  are  rapidly 
•fartbtowiog,  and  aoon  there  will  remain  bnt  a 
few  shapelesa  heaps  of  atones  overgrown  wilb 
rank, vegetatioD  to  show  whcfa  tbe  oathedrala 
and  palaeea  of  tbe  famous  PortngBcae  aeUle- 
ment  onw  alood,  A  ffew  fishermen  and  ibi- 
karriea,.  alone  occupy  a  «pot  onoe  replete  with 
luxury  and  power.— Pinton.'*  Watem  India, 
Toi.I.pp.  173„179.  fonttM^.  SeeBbeels, 
Kola.  Basaein  and  Salsette  were  taken  by  the 
E«»t  India  Coapany'i  trooiia,  oa  the  18th 
Deocfpbu   1774t.|iid  ^Baaaein  waa  obtaiiwd 


In  1T75  by  treaty  from  Bagbofaa  Peabwa,  aU 
on  tha  Slat  Seeember  180S,  a  tteaty  wsa 
agmed  to  at  Basaein.     See  Bhil,  Kot- 

BA3SBIN,  a  town  on  tbe  boaka  of  the 
weatern  bilDoh  in  the  Iiawaddy  Delta,  in  1*. 
16°  46'  SO'  N.  and  L.  94'  47'  E.  It  fonna  ons 
of  the  reveoua  districts  of  British  Burnafa, 
with  an  area  oCS.SOOaquaramilca.  Tbe  Basaisn.. 
creek  is  subject  to  the  bore,  tbe  creek  joina  tbo 
Rangoon  liver  and  Cbioa  Buokua  river.     See 


BASSES.  The  Great  Basses,  called  fi 
Paaj  by  the  nativea  of  India,  ia  the  name  ofa . 
ledge  of  rook*  nearly  a  mile  in  extent  elevated 
a  few  fact  abere  water,  on  wbioh  tbe  sea  breakr 
very  high  in  bad  weather.  According  to  na- 
tive tradition,  a  pagoda  of  brats  was  formerly 
erected  thereon,  bnt  at  present  only  a  long  flat 
rodi  appears,  whiob  ik  completely  covered  when 
the  auTKe  runs  high.  This  dnngarmis  ledee  is 
about  9  miles  from  Uie  shore,  in  Lau  6  °  1 1' 
R,  LoQg.  81  °  SS'  B-  There  is  a  safe  chaiUNrf 
between  it  and  the  main  with  about  7  to  14 
fatbomt.  The  LUtU  Beuta  ire  in  Lat.  6  °  %^\' 
N,,  Long.  Sl°54'B.Bnd21milFsnartbeaA^ 
5.  from  the  Hreat  Baasea.  Tbef  consist  of  a 
ledge  of  rooks  a  little  above  water  wilb  otb«a 
contiguous  projecting  under  water  ta  a  coa- 
siderable  disttmoe,  and  straggliag  rooks  f  n|iee(- 
iiig  a  great  way  from  the  dry  ledgft  It  ia 
distant  fipm  the  abore  6  or  7  miles,  the  ehan- 
nel  inside  the  Little  Basaqs  ia  net  safe  for  latg*. 
shi  ps. — Hortbwgh, 

BA93IA.  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natnral 
order  Sapotaeea,  of  whicli  aeverel  spoeiai^  aU 
furnishing  useful  products,  oQcur  in  the  south 
east  of  Asia  and  B.  Patkii,  Don,  it  an  African 
tree — B.  sericca  Bl.  ia  a  tree  ofUw  Uauiitiaa' 
and  B.  cuneata  BL  a  tree  of  Jau. 

BASSIA,  Species.  In  the  southern  Provin- 
ces  of  Tenssserim,  a  Baisia  tree  is  quite  i^iia- 
dant  in  a  few  localities  ;  and  it  is  eud  to  afford 
a  timber  in  no  way  inferior  t*  teak. — Dr. 
Maton. 

BA93IA  BUTTRACEA.-£<M;fc.  ii.  687. 


This  tree  growa  on  the  Almora  hilla  and  ia 
Nepal,  and  has  smallish  white  flowepfc  It> 
vood  is  of  no  value.  Its  [rut  ia  eaten  by  aoMSj 
the  product  that  haa  commercial  value  ia  tbt 
solid  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  kernel^  a 
beautiful,  white  solid  fal,  whioh  oonorataa  \wr 
mediately  it  is  eipretted,  but  melts  at  a  teinpaa* 
ture  above  120°  Fahr.  and  in  thiareapcetttia 
enperior  to  all  othv  vegetable  fits  prodtwsd  in 
India.  The  hemela  are  bruised  into  tha  .eoa* 
stslence  of  cream,  put  into  a  oloth  bag  and  a 
■tone  pat  on  the  top  to  eapreas  the  ml  whicA. 
iDHMdiateh  baidens  to  the  censiitaiMa  o£  hapa* 
.laid  vaA'u  ^  a  MioaM  vhiu  «iliDu>.      It- 

*■■■ 


SA88U  CUmLU. 


lUnaTn* Sua. 

Prowl  l«»TBd  ButU    „ 

Maim _.HlHD. 

XnUt 


Itkaepi 

Itisnid  ihatin  Bohilnand  tHKar 
w  obtaiiwd  from  this  plant. — B»xi.  n.  037. 
t/Skmrngkiuuf,  4ft8.  A^te.  7^^  ifta*.  Bot. 
lU.-  £c.  18SS.'  fo^  313.  SMker,  Sh*. 
JtMm.     See  Shea  Batter. 

SASSIA  ELLIPTIC^.— 2)aJMU. 
,  laooMidra   Q»\leim.~-Jhr%rjf, 
Paohoota... ...  C^n. 

This  majeatie  tree  kaa  been  traced  from 
Coort;  to  Trevandrum-  It  jielda  a  Bubatance 
which  M  WM  at  one  time  tliou^ht,  would  be  a 
■abatitnte  for  GntU  Feicha,  but  iDbaeqiient 
rcpiitl  is  leaa  faTourablo.  the  timber  deserves 
vUentioB. — I}r.  Cltghom'i  Foresh  and  Qar- 
dau,p-  13. 

BABSIA  LATIFOLTA.— JFHW. 

Kohwm ...Bliio.    Fooiinaiii Malbal. 

llebiiB ,         Hadaka Satib. 

Ipair Tam. 

lUnp* rt 

KaatUhipa. „ 

|Epi    T«L. 

...  „        jlppi „ 

Uahs.  I  IppaelMttu K 

Tkia  mHUlini  aieed  timber  tree  has  a  trwik 
•f  10  fcet  with  6  feet  of  tprtk.  It  fcrowa  in  the 
BWiTitwMwa  parta  of  the  Cimra,  in  Beofral,  ia 
tkn Tcraee,  in  Oiidk,Gwa)ior,PnnJHb  in  Halvra, 
Kafcpore  anA  Omeist.  (t  ia  planted  naar  tbe 
Oadh  Tillages  in  tirovea.  The  tree  ia  oomroon 
all  OT«  tbe  Bombay  jonfilea,  both  on  the  coatt 
N^  whowa  tbe  ghuita.  It  it  abandat  in  parte 
or  the  Nurpnz  piii)[anah  of  the  Canitra  diatriet, 
vhere  (he  two  email  lalakaa  of  "  Mau"  derive 
tb«ai  nuns  from  the  prevalence  of  the  tree. 
In  the  CircaiB,  it  ia  never  felled  by  the  nativea, 
■■d  h  ia  ftlao  preaerred  in  Nagpora  on  account 
of  ita  large  fleshy  flowcra  which  are  dried  and 
eaten  raw  by  the  hill  tribea  and  are  fenncnted 
and  need  in  distilling  mahwah  arrack.  Tbe 
Sowtn  in  the  Fuujab  eeU  at  &<yann  the  Bopce 
for  thii  porpoae.  The  fiowera  are  tweet  tatted, 
■nd  are  eaten  raw.  Jackati  tie  particularly 
fond  of  then.  Tbe  flowers  fall  spontaneoualy 
M  tbcj  ripen.  They  are  gathered  and  dried  by 
a  few  d^ys  expoaore  in  the  sun  ;  when  thua  pre- 
pared they  very  much  resemble  a  dried  grape, 
both  in  taale  and  flavour.  Either  eaten  raw 
or  draaaod,  they  afford  a  wholeeame  atrengthen- 
iag  food- 

MnJnBa  OH  is  obtained  from  the  kemeU  of 
the  fruit,  it  an  article  of  common  coniuraption 
in  India,  and  may  often  be  met  with  under  tbe 
nawea  of  Howha  or  yallah  oil  in  the  London 
narfceL  The  eost  sf  tbe  oil  extracted  ia  3 
Bvpeea  per  mannd.  The  proportion  of  oil 
yitUad  bj  aative  piocaM  is  anout  half  the 
weight  of  tiiB  aeed;  nied  only  for  burning 
iMt  an  BKct  leaenblea  ghee,  or  clarified  but- 
te,  Alt  botng  eheapei,  it  ia  often  mixed  with 
thit  MWNdil;^,  and  oaed  ia  victnaUi  bamed 
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m  lampi,  and  appHad  exlemBtly  m  i  runedy  fbr 
wonnda  aad  all  culaneoua  erDptione.  The  tim* 
ber  in  Nagpore,  ia  from  1 5  to  30  feet  long,  and 
in  girth  4  or  5  feet,  in  the  Punjab  10  feet  long 
and  6  faet  in  girth  and  attahie  ita  full  eise  in 
80  yeart.  Tbe  cbaraoter  of  ita  wood  leema  ta 
vary  in  different  localitiee.  In  the  Pnajab,  itt 
wood  it  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  hard,  ekte  grain* 
ed,  heavy  and  durable ;  prodneea  good  timber 
for  bnildtng  porpoaea.  Captaki  Bankey  eaya 
that  in  Nagpora  it  .ia  erf  a  pinkiah  colonr,  Bn4 
but  a  weak  timber,  while  from  being  iavart 
ably  roiten  at  tbe  lieart,  4  to  S  inohea  squsra 
of  really  good  aound  timber  ia  ail  that  oan 
be  reakoaad  on  and  it  ie  eagerly  devoured  by 
while  aata.  In  the  Upper  Pronacea  of  Indi^ 
be  adda  that  the  timber  ia  mora  eateeme^ 
and  has  been  uaed  far  door  wd  window 
firanea.  Ha  doea  not  daM  it  u  a  building 
material.  Dr.  Oibaon,  however,  atya  thalt 
tbe  wood,  particularly  the  large  logs  brought 
from  tbe  Bnria  Forest  end  Kuperwunje  hills,  ia 
extensively  uaed  for  house  and  cart  purposei  in 
QuEeret,  but  arldom  appears  in  the  market  in 
Bombny  or  elsewhere.  It  appetia  strong  and 
tough.  In  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  its 
wood  i>  described  as  hard  and  ilrong  and  pro- 
per for  the  naves  of  wheels- — Mr.  Powell  aaj^s 
that  the  tree  gives  a  good  and  durable  wood  bi^t 
araal),  and  tiiough  not  abundant  in  ibe  Punjab, 
tbe  wood  is  hard  and  strong,  and  in  request  far 
nnvet  of  wheels,  carriBget,  &c. —  Toi^,  p.  C>26, 
Captain  Sankey  :  Dr.  Gibaon  ;  Biad.  E-  J.  4- 
Elliot'i  Ft-  Oudh.  O'Skaughneuy,  428.  Rsa^. 
Fol.  ii.p  B26.  7tg.  EiTig.  651.  Birdtnootl. 
ElphintU  Bittory  of  Indict,  p.  10,  Ex.  1862. 
Makolm's  Central  India,  Vol.  it.  p.  47. 
ToteeWi  Proditdi  r>f  tht  Pvjyah.  Cltghom'f 
Etport  on  the  Fanjab,  p.  82. 

BASSIA  LOS  Gl  FOLIA.— rt7W#.  ; 

Ttxa-Zaw ..  BoBH.  Hoaa 3>>n, 

Lodh  lHT«d  Bataia,  £iiii.  Bnuai    Cairai    nw- 

Wild  SifoU Tree.  Ens.  run* Tak. 

MabwA Gui.  Tep»r  -T«L. 

Mohe-Ka-Jhar.  ...  Hisd.  Ipp» „  ■ 

Eniupl    MalUL.  Pians ■ 

UsetlMa .....SncoH.  Ippamann Tai. 

T«l-mi SIHOB.  OodoogaBUrauof  Wj- 

Illiipi   Tan.  uad. 

Elnpa , _ 

This  tree  grawa  in  tbe  hotter  parts  of  Ceylo*, 
etpeoially  in  native  gardens,  in  Coimbatore,  nt 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  the  Wynaad  and  in  tl^ 
Bombay  forests  north  of  the  Goa  border.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  a  good  deal  Hke  Baatia  latifolif, 
but  its  leaves  are  narrow,  and  its  floweia 
much  mere  fleshy.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  P«- 
ninsnla  of  India,  and  is  fonnd  in  plantationa 
along  the  southern  ooaat  of  Coroatedel.  It 
flowera  daring  the  hot  seaeoa  ia  tha  month  of 
Uay,  and  tha  teed  ripenaJaAngaat and  Septal^ 
bar.  Tha  oil  (%i  oil,  .£pi  bum,  .iKt,  ,£tWa^ 
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Tennht,  T&K.)  itHlni  linen  or  molten  doih  m 
«niinaL  oil  dom,  wbtle  the  fatly  substance  of  the 
Batu*  bntyracea  poaeecMa  do  auoh  propenjr 
Int  when  rubbeil  on  cloth  leaves  no  trace  he- 
kind.  The  rollo*inf(  wire  given  aa  the  econo 
inioal  usee  of  the  Basaia  longiToliii,  by  the  Rev. 
Or.  Jolin  of  Tranquebef.  The  oil  presicd 
from  the  ripe  fruit  is  nsed  by  the  nativei  sa 
ciiioiDon  lamp  stl.  It  is  s  principal  ingredient 
jm  makini;  the  country  soap  and  keepa  there- 
fore often  the  sHine  price  with  the  ooco^nut  oil, 
it  ia  to  the  oommcm  people  a  substitute  in 
place  or  ghee  atid  cocoaout  oil  in  their  currriea 
and  other  dishes.  They  make  calces  of  it,  and 
inany  or  the  poor  f;et  their  livelihood  by  sell* 
jus  these  aweet  oil  cikea.  The  cake  left  after 
the  oil  is  expreaaed  is  used  for  wasbini  the 
kend,  and  ia  carried  aa  a  amall  articln  of  trade 
to  ihote  cMtttries  where  these  treei  Are  not  to 
be  foHiid. 

The  flowers  nhich  TbII  in  May  are  Eatliered 
Tiy  ihe  coromon  people,  dried  in  the  sun,  roast- 
ed and  ealrn  as  food.  Tliey  are  also  bruised 
and  boilrd  ton  jelly  and  made  into  small 
1)b1U,  whicli  ate  snld  or  exchanged  for  iish, 
rice,  and  VHrious  sorts  of  email  Krain. 

The  *Vin  is  ttikeii  nff  from  Ihe  ripe  fruit  as 
well  aa  the  unripe,  and  sfler  throwing  awnv  the 
unripe  krrnel  boiled  to  a  Jelly  and  eaten  with 
'salt  nnil  cipsicum. 

The  leHvci  are  boiled  wilh  water  snil  given 
as  a  meiticiiie  la  several  diseases  to  both  men 
*«nd  entile. 

1'he  millc  of  the  Kreen  fmit  and  of  the  ten- 
der bark  Is  ^iven  alio  as  ■  medicine. 
■.    The  barkia  used  lo  cure  the  iich. 

The  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  as  leak* 
'wood  but  not  so  ca»ily  warkeii,  nor  is  it  pro- 
curable of  such  a  lenitfh  for  he  am  a  and  planks, 
except  "on  clay  n'round  where  it  grows  to  a 
.amri'l arable.  heiKbt,  but  in  surh  a  soil  does 
not  prediiae  ta  many  branches  and  is  less  fruit* 
-fill  fhmn  when  in  a  santfy  or  mixed  soil  which 
'isthf  be'tfbt'  It.  In  a  sindy  soil  the  brandies 
shoot,  oui.iienr'to  tWe  gtonnd  ton^rrst  circum- 
-lOTenei>.  and  itive  more  fruit.  These  trees  re- 
-qirire  but  a  IHlle  iitte»tion  and  waU-ring  during 
the  firit  two  or'thrae  years  in  the  dry  season 
ami  being  of  so  great  use  there  cn'uld  be  plsn- 
•tations  of  Ihein  on  hi;rh  and  sandy  gronnds, 
vhere  no  oUier  fvurt  tree  will  arow.  Mr.  Rihde 
■ays  that  Ihe  Ippiofthe  Teloogoo  conntry  is 
■valued  forkeelsof  hhip*  and  for  planking  below 
-the  water  fine.  .Kxposeil  to  the  wind  and  sun 
in  the  W,  it  rends  into  atrips,  but  it  is  consider- 
"ed  affOiH  w.-od  for  trenHils  for  plnlfnrm  cnrts 
■and  for  the  more  substantial  piris  of  furniture, 
-and  it  is  tnmpnratively  free  from  tli«  attacks 
-of  the  Tefedo  oavatis.  It  is  procnrsble  mn"ng 
-the  logs  brought  down  the  Godavery.  In  the 
'■Vljtmi,  it  i«  luiown  H  Uw  Oodagoo  niaram 
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and  is  tbers  an  ordinary  nied  tree :  ilt  wood 
lieinr  muoh  used  on  the  Ualabar  side  for 
building.  Dr.  Wight  says  it  is  a  light  oolored. 
hard  and  dumble  wood  nenrlj  equil  in  ttit-s* 
retprcts  to  teak,  but  niudh  amBlIer.  !■ 
Coimbatore  it  is  much  nsed  in  the  conatruotioa 
of  carts,  where  great  strength  ia  called  fort  In 
Malabar,  where  it  attains  a  la^  sisc,  it  is 
used  for  spars.  Dr.  Clrghom  describes  it  as 
a  good  wood  for  trenails.  It  grows  in  ths 
northrrn  province  of  Ceylon,  and  its  wood 
wiiich  is  sail!  to  last  from  ih  to  80  years, 
weighs  61  lbs.  to  the  culilc  foot.  It  ia  then 
u'ed  HI  keels  for  dhonies,  for  briitges  and  in 
house  building.  The  studs  contain  sbout  30 
per  cent,  of  oil  a  bright  yellow  color,  13^  lbs. 
of  seed  in  the  ordinary  native  mile  way  of 
ex|)resaing,  produce  2  Enttlish  gallons  of  oiL 
The  oil  or  its  seed  may  form  an  important  at^ 
tide  of  eiport  as  a  putty  oil.  It  makes  e: 
lent  candlea  and  aoap.  Itsehief  uaa  i»,h< 
for  burning  in  lamps,  and  when  fresh,  as  a  sub* 
Btitute  for  butter  iii  native  cookery.  In  medi* 
cine,  the  oil  is  used  externally  to  cure  cutane- 
ous disorders  ;  and  the  leavea,  milk  of  the 
green  fruit,  and  berk^  are  boiled  in  waterasa 
remedy  in  riieumalism. — Mr.  ifauUt.  J)r. 
Wight.  Mr.  Si^tdt.  Mr  Mclvor.  Mr.Baide.Dr. 
itaaOT^.  Dr.GUghorn..  Flora  A»dhriea,AiMilie*» 
Vat.  Mediea,  pp  209.  363.  /(axb.  VoL  0,  pp. 
523,  405  O'SkauQhtuirSj  428.  Voigt.  p  341. 
V^.  King.  501.  Thw.  Bn.  PI.  Zayl.  VoL  UL 
p.  175.  K.  S.  Jvr.  Rept.     Sve  Oils. 

HA8SIA  P.^RKII,  the  Shea  tree  or  Stealre* 
of  Africa,  called  also  the  A.rric>>n  butter  plant, 
has  not  been  introilncEd  into  India— 'a  solid  oil 
Is  obtained  from  its  Iniit  by  drving  them  in  tb* 
sun  and  then  boiling  the  kprnds  in  water.— 
Veffdabte  Kingdom,  p.  &01-2.  See  Shea 
Butter, 

BASSOEAH,"  was  built  by  the  ktiaUf 
Omar,  with  the  view  of  securind  the  trnde  of 
Guzerat  and  Sind.  It  is  buflt  on  a  crrek,  or 
rather  canal,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Euphrates.  The  bnnks  of  the  Cr«t-lc 
are  fringed  with  fotiagp,  amnng  which  are  iht 
walnut,  apple,  mulberry,  apricot-  It  is  cm  I  ted 
by  tlic  Arabs  Al-Sura  from  Be  aUSura,  sienirv 
ing  the  stony  soil  on  wliieh  It  is  bnitt.  Ii  was 
originally  constructed  fur  purposes  of  Irsrfe^ 
and  never  havinz  bi-en  the  seat  of  (overeim 
power,  it  is  not  adorned  wtih  those  structures 
wliidi  dpcornte  the  riliel  of  the  eii*t.  Th* 
khHlifOmar.in  the  fiftee.ih  year  of  the  Hij- 
rnh  wishing  to  combine  the  C'^mmerce  of  Indi^ 
Percifl,  and  Arnbia,  laid  tt)e  fourwlDlion  ofthit 
place  near  to  the  conQiK-ufr  of  the  Euphraie* 
and  Tizris.  The  Shut-ul-Arah  emplirs  ilselE 
lit  the  distance  of  eijthty  miks  into  Ibe  Persian 
Gulf,  and  comniandB  the  navigotion  of  the  sui- 
rounding  cnuutriei,  vitb  (heoout  of  ludli^ 
4S  -   •  -  o^ 


■itk  cuiTiu  of  PenU  uid  Anbii. 
■■  wtduiM  fron  all  utioBi  nsf>rted  for 
hriiirf  tnffis— Graski,  Jrwi,  Armeniani, 
■qa^Hd  Moon.  Theaiu  nf  Buiinra  is 
b^dfroalUi  dminttanooii  oiaob  nibjeot 
laMtiMt  when  th«  riTer  onrBowi  it«  buika. 
Ptalmk  to  HorBDi,  the  »^  ooait  people 
pwUf  IJTa  on  fiah  and  manuimpt 
lUmm  dcteribe  tba  brtrnd  or  food  Mfled 
KibtakKllabiMhiiab  ntod  ohiefly  ■moag 
tit  pfte  of  Lw  ;  ■■  preptred  from  fiih, 
f^m  prtieakTtj  a  (isall  kind  foaod  near 
Hn8)b;<xpoain^  it  to  theinn.  Stnbo 
■dinaidita,  that  the  ancient  leby thy opba- 
lliMatobnad,  the  flrtea  wbiah  thej  had 
Mi  wi  mated  in  ■  aimilar  manner.  The 
Nth  •(  tba  lehtbyopbagi  oommenced  at 
ibiw  Cape  Anbah  and  ended  between 
fcanxt  Dafcarin  and  the  plnce  now  called 
A|pM,HaioTe  properly  Jaebk.  Cburehill'a 
Mtfiig  ofVoyagei  mpntioni  that  "ihe  ooaitea 
thk  u  tbny  asiled  in  tbi»  tea,  aeemed  u 

rhed  rflderneaae,  witbont  tree  or  graaa  ; 
b*  people  that  dwell  there,  end  in  the 
ftriief  Lirand  Cailon  live  on  fiah,  being 
■MiKTdiettiMlTeB  tranaformed  into  the  na- 
■Rifliha.  So  excellBnt  awimmen  an  they, 
litwwg  I  Teuel  in  the  leaa  though  atormie 
WtapotBoai,  thry  will  awimme  to  it  five 
*ai«alM  to  begse  aliaea.  They  eate  their 
tt  lU  ries,  hiTJne  no  bread  :  their  cata^ 
^■i  lii(|U  and  other  enaturea  whieb  they 
^  hm  BO  other  dyet."  Nienhotf  who 
^RiiliaKSS,  eaya  that  abont  Gambrooa, 
*fcwMa  people  make  vaa  of  dntea  inatead 
*M«iiee;  for  it  ia  ebeerrable  that  tbe 
*^  feed  of  tka  lodiana  all  alonjt  the 
*)<■■  BaaMa  to  Siode,  ia  datca  and  fiah 
Ma  Ik  air :  tbe  heada  and  guta  of  the 
y«ft?  nix  with  date  itonea  and  boil  it 
'^tb^vilh  a  little  aalt  water,  wbiob  they 
(^'■(ktoibe  cows  after  they  oome  out 
Jlbfeidahan  they  meet  with  very  little 
^^''-Taflw'M  2WnwIf  from  England  to 
**^'U.  I.  p.  266.  Okwekilla  CoUeetion 
fjvr*.  Vol.  II.  p.  330  {firtt  tdUim.) 
WitTfmit,  Vol.  L  p.  836.  Ttmntamd't 
W^  *ai  Bavelock.  p.  297  See  BaaiaK 
P««.  Ikorfaken.  MewpoUmia,  Tigrii. 
^UBeOKlN,  Sm  Ouma  aad  Beaini. 
I^Mal.  Piu,  ffQQj  bistun  to  faiten,  a  aano- 
PV' ftfup ;  like  the  Kedish  of  Galilee,  the 
PJJI™  of  Simaria  and  Hebron  in  Judea,  the 
P^"tirf  Koom,  and  the  great  morque  in 
P^i  Ue  fainoiia  places  of  refuge  for  bait 
S"  l«xw(t)  for  nil  penonawhnhaveoommit- 
ij^tn  fallen  under  the  Eoyal  diepli 
?"**'ithe  lanotiU  of  ihe  hoty  Fatim: 


r^i^it  tba  king  hmiaelfdare  aot  amat 


The  Peraian  eaatom  of  beat,  aonewbat  reeem* 
blai  the  Jewish  cities  of  refnge,  the  Aliatia  of 
London,  end  the  preeinota  of  Holyrood  at 
ISdinbargb.  The  en  atom  prevailing  in  the 
East,  of  having  placea  of  aaylum,  awes  its 
nrigin  probably  to  tbe  Hoiaie  Law  enncerning 
tbe  ail  cities  of  refuge.  Formerly  the  whole 
mabaleb,  or  quarter  of  Bidabad,  waa  reckoned 
Bait,  or  saored. — Saro»  0-  A  Be  BoM't 
Trawli  in  ImritUm  and  ArmiMam,  p.  BO.  So* 
Asyla.     Dent.  iv.  Nunb.  ixxv.  13. 

BAST.     Eno. 
Sha. ^ BnaiL  |  Nar,  ans.  Tax.  Tbu 

The  beat  from  plants  fa  tbe  liber  or  eeHulai 
tiaaoe  eonsiating  of  tough  eloDEated  vestals, 
which  e^n  often  be  leparated  and  converted 
into  fibrous  maleriiil,  naefnl  for  cordaga 
and  matting,  That  beat  known  to  Bnrope  is  a 
prodnot  of  Baetia  and  obtained  from  tbe  Lime 
or  Linden  tree,  tbe  Tilia  Enropei,  and  convert^ 
ed  into  mate  and  sboea.  In  the  Esat  Indies, 
BpecJee  of  Orewia,  of  Hibiacat,  and  of  Uutber- 
ly,  are  reaarkabta  lor  thia  prodaet  and  tba 
Theng-ban-sba  ;  the  Pa-tha-yon-iba,  the  aha^- 
phyoo  ;  the  Ngau-tsoang-aha  :  aha-nee  and 
Eetiw-ot-tha  are  basta  of  Amoan.  The  basts  tn 
Akyab  and  Burmah,  are  HenK'kyosfia.  Dam- 
aba,  Tfaaont-ahs,  Wapreeloo-sha  and  Sha-gouiig^ 
nil  used  in  preparing  cordnge  for  boata,  net^ 
ftc.  ;  wbotesale  market  price,  9  B«.  6  As.  per 
maund  and  all  are  of  the  inner  bark  of  large 
ireea.  The  Sha-nee,  Sha-phrn  and  Thengban-aha 
of  Akyab  are  more  plentiful  and  used  in  pre^ 
paring  eordaf(e  for  boati,  nets,  fee.  and  wbole- 
sale  market  price,  1  B.  18  At,  per  mannd. 
The  Guindyonnjf-sha  of  Akyab  ia  used  for 
cablea  and  strong  nets,  tbe  wholesale  market 
price  being  8  Bi.  4  At.  per  maund,  and  all 
theee  fibres  are  much  used  by  the  inbabitaDts 
of  that  provinoe. 

The  Gaoha  oodie  are  tbe  stems  of  a  creeper 
used  for  tying  bundlea  and  other  purpoaea  in- 
stead of  twine.  Tbe  Mandrong  rushes  of 
Province  Wellealey,  grow  spontaneously  in  the 
rioe  fielda  after  the  erop  has  been  gatbered, 
ovenpreading  them  like  a  second  crop :  ita 
fibre  is  atronir,  and  ii  locally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  rice  and  sngnr  bags,  matt,  fee., 
experiment  may  prove  it  to  be  adapted  fot 
tbe  manufacture  of  paper. 

Ibe  Mangkwang  (Pandauna,  sp.)  ia  tued  for 
matting,  in  Provioee   Welletley. 

The  Glam  tree  bark  is  from  the  HelaleDO* 
viridtfiora  Halaoea.  Tbe  Talee  trap  (Arto* 
oarpua  ap.)  is  used  for  Sahing  neti,  at  Hastanft. 

The  Talee  Taraa,  is  of  Singapore,  aud  thete  ia 
a  bark  uaed  ai  twine,  in  Siam. 

The  Bark  doth  of  Malay  Peninauls  and  Keda 
is  manufaolund  by  the  Senang  as  oriental  iug9 


trjbl  aod  Ui«t  of  th«  CtM)U  (£aiH)  it 
»ai)c  from  tbe  bu^of  the  p>p^I  pulbenj, 
Ut.  laSttj  at  tlie  Madrai  .B(hibiti<»i  of 
1857,  exhibited  «  vei^  powerful  now  bitt  fiom 
ibe  ^riodeodroii  anfractuosum,  A  b>*t  or 
jiar,  from  tbe  Urge  AnstralUo  or  rather  Cape 
tree  (Acacia  robutta)  »a  common  on  the  Neil- 
ghttrriet,  wai  first  UMd  ia  Jsiiiurj  ISfiA  and 
pa>  ainca  be^n  u^ed  foi  all  purpotea  io  which 
Busaiitn  bast  »  applied  in  gardeus  in  Buroue. 
The  material  it  4roii^,  touith,  and  durHblealip 
pliable  when  wetted  ;  thii  baat  coulii  be  procur- 
ed cheaply  and  in  large  quantiiiea,  aa  the  roots 
when  the  tree*  ara  aiit  dowa  throw  ttpnnmpr- 
oui  ;oi]Dg  aboota  tq  tbe  beifibt  of  frun'S  to  12 
feet  in  one  year.  Tba  bark  of  t^ia  tKO  if  alaQ 
B  powerfnl  tap.— JVr.  Mel^or.  Mr,  J(qip'^. 
j^xhib.  186?.  l^(fdrafi  Ex.  Jw.  ife(Wl«,  Stivl^ 
Fii>.  I'lpp.  ftO  toSaT- 
BASlAH  AKV  K41<U)0,  TiMTB  near  Vvs- 
gal  in  northern  Codob?, 
BASl'ABA-  «fND.  OaHiwrp*  lanata. 
BASTAUD,  an  Anglo-Indian  termi  bW' 
ploved  to  deii^n^Le  bi«Lb  plant*  a^  anUnal*, 
which  bnve  reaemblancQ  to  othcr«. 

B4STARD  ALOE.  Eua.  Ag^^e  wipar«.— 

BASTAKD.  CI;DA1L  Ehq-  Syf.  of  Ge^nU 
tnna. — Roxh.  •]«)  g^q.  sjn.  of  Quasiinfa  to< 
Ipentota,  Kuatb.  ^en.  V^iUt.  Ckd^eu  toqn^. 

BAS I  AaD  FLO&IKEN.  Hinv-  i»  oce  of 
(be  gmaller  apecicaof  bustard,  the  gr-nua  Oiii- 

BASIASD  &AQO  PALU-  £«a-  (Jaryata 
nreni- 

BASTARD  TEAK,  if  « tsm  appM  to  aere- 
ral  kinda  of  ti^ea  t^itb  large  leaus.  It  i|  K>Tea 
to  ihe  £iyt)irina  Indies  Lara  or  "  Moochj 
wood"  and  tbe  term  CHri  tehi  i^  applied  ta 
aeveral  tree*  ifith  larga  letiTca— on  the  Nafcaii 
billBf  tbe  Yav&'U  give  it  to  Dillcoia  (now 
Wormia)  bracteata,  W.  Ic.  368.  and  it  ia 
given    alfo   to  Butea  frondoaa. 

BASTAKD  WOODS.  An  Anglo-Indian 
term  applied  to  woods  of  India  which  have  some 
outward  resemblance  to  other  woods :    luch  aa- 

Battard  Uai.  Cbiri  Teku,  Tbl.,  applied  to 
•everftl  kinds  of  trees  with  large  leaves.  Ou 
tbe  Kagari  bills  the  Tanadi  apply  it  to  Dille- 
nia,  now  Wormia,  bracteata.  In  Bombay  it 
ia  applied  to  the  Butca  frondasa,  the  Bnn- 
Tuk  or  Ben-Teak,  literally,  wild  leak)  being 
tba  Lngerstmmia  micrdcarpa. 

Aiafanf  HboHy,  in  Cev  Ion,  ja  tbeir  Eadem- 
Berite,  Sihqh.,  ind  probably  a  apaciies  of  DwX- 
beritia. 

3att<U<d  OoUm,  cf  Somben  Tndia,  ere  tbe 
Seyme^a  febrifuua,  andQuaunw  Utmenloaa. 

Btutard  JSagopaim,  of  Bouthnn  India,  is 
tbe  Caryota  urena. 

BASTI,  H.  a  banlet  a  vUlage,  a  toim,  from 
Baana.  Hi&d.  t«  iBbabit.-^4ttiott. 


...  Ham    T#iiuf  Pwhi.., 
...HiN».  1  CUblfiLM...... 


8A9TI,»;a)9tW|>le.  ■     - 

B^BTEA  UAEA^NA.  «M«.  ban  w*m» 

dotbet,  and  huApn,  to  atfal. 

BASU,  Bbno.  Aji  honorifioBDffit  in  Bmgid 
to  Ksy£t  familiea—whieb  Anglo-buHw*  pn>* 
nouDoe  Bhoae-   9m  l^ayet,  Kvot. 
BASUK,  BsKQ.  A4h«M»  Tasifia. 
BASUNTJjB,  BxK9-  Hipiag*  nadabiot*. 
BASWA   ok  BA8AVA,    ia  said   t«    baw 
originated  the  JaoKani  saot.  Sae  Ja>gam. 

BASWA  DSVA,  b  deity  tDentionad  la  m 
nacription  at  Kaira  lu  $u£erat. 
BAT.  ^e. 

Nakttris 

OtheUph-.,,,... 
Sh&ui  OBdhal,.; 
Bsr-bhagul...    . 

The  B"t  i»  mentioned  inJrfF.w.  19:  DokL 
?iT,  18:  Is.  ii.  20  and  B«ruch  ?i.  g»,  and 
is  generRlly  referred  to  ai  an  unq^a  animal  ok 
as  illiistraiive  of  unginhtly  thing*.  It  is  of  (bf 
Vecpertilioniittf,  47  ot  wliich  are  known  ia 
SouiJ^erv  Asia.  a»d  uf  the  creatarea  claased  bj^ 
lie  Anglo-Iudi«ua  as  bala  mny  be  nentiooad 
tliqse  of  tbe  gecera  Pteropua,  Vesper tilio,  Bbino- 
lophus,  Hippoei^erDa,  Bbiaofomg ;  JUjac^oi 
Nyctecejua,  Keiivoula* 

In  Ceylon,  sone  bata,  aa  Bbinolapbas  afflnw 
for,  Tubidus,  Kelaart  ;  Hippniideroa  wiiawb 
vr  fulvua,  Kelaart  ;  i^  H.  apeoria  iw  aareaa, 
Kelaait  bBva  brilliaat  ookturs  ;  bnitbt  >eUow, 
deap  oiaage  and  a  rich  fenuginoua  browi  ia-* 
cliiuBg  to.  red.  Tbe  Puropna  EUwardaii,  Qao^ 
ia  ealen  by  natives,  and  its  flaab  ia  taid  to  f»* 
Bcmble  that  of  tbe  ban. 

Nine  speoi««  of  bats  were  sent  by  Oaptain 
Huttoii  from  Missouri,  of  whioh  fow  «•»« 
European  and  included  in  the  KuiDa  Bn- 
laiinica.  These  were  hHrbaakrKua  aommanii, 
Qrny,  UyotJs  murinna,  (Geoff.)  H  pijkistTollw*, 
(Schreber],  and  ScotophilaascroiiBsa,  (Seiir.) 
Of  two  othtr  apeeies  of  Srorophitui,  saa  only 
differs  a  little  in  colosr  from  a  speMmen  sral  by 
Mr.  H.E.  Strickland  asSe.  dacycarptti,tl.eialar| 
dnd  the  utiier  wunU  sesm  ts  be  undeaeribad.  A* 
regards  Plecotne,  fot  Miatanee,  upon  tba  MOat 
carefnl  coiupanson  of  fine  Biigliah  ipasiiiwaa 
of  PI.  Auritns  with  tbe  daaoripUsn  Bf  n. 
HomocbrotM,  HcmIcwu.  J.  A.,  6.  JCVi.  S94, 
he  o,[ijy  tliffereqce  detected  wan  that  ths 
tfintalayaq  flccotu*  would  aeem  to  ^vf 
shorter  fut  nbovq ;  a  skost  nty^tiafactotv 
(U^tioction,,  and  onji)  one  s|ieGiiae.n  of  i.t  hi4 
been  observed  :  ^ud  eaaniples  of  Vesp.  labg^fa^ 
Hudgaon,  detained. — ^r-  £l/ifk:  Seft  t/baifaprB 
lera.    Mamtcnlia. 

BAT.   Suuias.  A  Sianaao  tois  ta  w)«A 
fonignars  i^ply  the  tarn  TiU. 
BAT.  Savi.  SicM  I»di«, 


itttW^M 


UTITdL 

UTiBI  KSBOO,  Bng.  Pad^lMAM  or 
■HiH^CmHiiecBUiia. 

hTlGUB,  a  genua  of  tottoian  of  ths 
li^  tmjiiitt,  order  CtieloBia  of  wUoIl 
MBlifMM,  via.  B-  lioeaiua;  Bwdtnwou 
Hmfb;  MCitata,  Tburgii  ud  Itiviitebi 
twhUkSgelleplilu. 

JtUKaiBATlX    8a«  bdia. 

UUIA.  Hind:    Dm  pM  i  tmm  H^ 

mmi  HlHB.  of  HMMt  wd  Uurraa 
Hhl^nrioln*,  wild  pear. 

lUM  ISU.ND,  ott  of  the  Baihee  gnmp. 

Ih  Mm,  who  are  a  diatkict  tsm,  are   well 

pnftHwdi  ef  a  eoppat   e^ur,  and  modiiim 

Mn  n>T  ue  verj   ugl;  :    tkeir   hil»   i* 

tHadtat  (bort.     Tbeir  uaual  dreas  eon-i 

ririiifi^Maof  oottrni,   paiMd   round   the 

li^Bria^utiari-lookiTig  oonical  bat,  var- 

'  with  ■  toft  of  goft^i  bair.     In   raiaj 

car  ■  tioak  of  naabca,  tbroi^b 

r  tannot  peoetrfttB-     The  aole 

If  if  the  vomeii  is  a  jitta  of  eoiton, 

j*M*  biba  the  buaoB,  end  leaahinn  ilowa 

|Hi  Imi    Akftoat  tbs  whole  of  the  Baahee 

l^ifkkwU  are  ver;  monDteinoiUt    At  tba 

p<f  Sta  Domiogo  the  bad  ritcg  to  ■  gnat 

M^  faraisji  a  rewarkibie  pe«k,  which   om 

WM  anj  kafiaea  diataiiti! — Mmrr^,I»(UdM 

^liUNU  LUPAB,  a  river  of  Beneo.    8eo 

^tUUTQ  LUPIB,  a  r>«ge  of  ■onntaiaa 
,  ■  W^  ml  ft  rirar  ariaisjc  therefom,  on 
!^aito(basDv^»li>o.  SeelodiaBtS, 
%■«•. 

■MUl  BUTOB.  HiH>.  ftuaibodofrice 
''^■nbf  MMfinjc  broattoatt. 
JttllNmU.  fiBM.  Oilrw 

UfiSilN  BATA0A,SAllB.,.el>oB&TA- 
,  "■•  Ib^  A'  Uid  of  liqlit  tweetmeat,  m> 
'S^  '^  hdac  mada  wilb  potaah  (bataaba-) 
^n  liia;  Uulo  oatea  of  KKoad  awgar, 
g*Ma*  hn  ladia,  ra  tha  eoi«n*onwl  of 
Pli^  la  hiadu  mytbolt^,  Gaoeta  it 
Ph  RfnaeHtad  Mlmg  Bataaa. 


F 


l&T&TA,  KfcAl  P-  Ct«roi«iilaa  baUtia- 
r  SiTATL  Poai;  Fotatoe. 
^ItUTAa^  a  pMMa  of  plsol^  of  tbsnatiira> 
gr  eMfDlT^itaOR}  of  whiok  B.  oiaaoidea, 
P'l'l  pUHidala^  panU^jUai  and  vieaida 
ptittahinlal'lo  India  i  but  H.  biKnoni- 
*V«(CiV«M-'aBd  fir  batcropbylla  of  Cuba 
•*ibowii,  ITanr  amll  roote  of  »  bata- 
*^  wit  kom  AMtraUa  b;  Ur-  Dowdaa- 
*^  li  fholad  bj  Mr.  BnMs  ftt  Gastoor, 
""M  it  ■»  ikri^  dMdiatod,  wd  bosn 


UTITAJI  fJUntftTLlTi: 

in  A»ly  tttfr  M  a  n^ablo  prefhMd  lo  tlto 
common  iweet  potato,  aa  being  lets  sweat  and 
more  fariQsceou» — JtiriU  Seporlt,  M.  Jl.  Toigf. 
353.  Mof.  Vtff.  Ximf,  fiSti. 

BATATAS  EDUL[3.-<7A«wy. 

Syo. 
OooTolnlus  batataa— JfiM.  £oxJ, 
IpoiMBa  b«tata«,— £«iNk 
Convolvulua  eaonlantua.— 5pr«ns'. 

„  ednliMf—TKuni, 

Jpomcea  cateabii.— Jftj^tr. 

EktaUl  alao  Eittila 

Batttet....„ ..,„ 

Kappakikloiiga.  Ut4UAt. 

Valh-kelacgu, Til. 

Willi  gadda  alto   otuil- 

li-g  "  UanMQ-g.  Ttt. 

CbirigaduD,  Chiligada 

dii9pa,G«aau  gadi,  llo- 

baDam   T>r    crythro- 

ihiza Tsu 

fi.  leucorhiza. 


Thim-b»-Nfao...>..     t> 
3iTs«t[H)Mtii|  Spanish  po- 
tato  Bso. 

Ei«ung  ComBta  ot  Fil- 

luS „ 

Nutr-alu Hdho. 

La1l?bikrS«Dd-aIu  „ 
Safed  atukr  kandalil  „ 

Var-  «•  erythrorhiia. 

Thi>  perennial  plant  widi  otMping:  atets 
WM  orfginiJly  »  nUire  of  the  Halaj  Arohipda- 
go,  but  baa  been  diatribntad  aU  orer  the  warm 
parU  of  the  worlil,  and  oultinted  foriti  edibU 
loota-  Tbeaa  are  long  onl  eylindtlcal,  and 
are  often  eaten  raw  bj  the  peopit  of  India,  bnt 
Enropesna  boil  then  and  boil  and  tr/  them,  and 
thay  becoDta  oM&l?  and  aweet.  Tbey  ue  alttded 
to  by  dhnlupear  who  nukai  Palataff  in  the  mer- 
ry winaa  of  Windier  aSy  "  Wt  the  akj  rain 
poCataia  and  bait  killing  oomfito,"  for  in  th« 
reif^n  of  Eliiabeth  beforo  the  intinduction  of 
potHtnet,  theae  received  that  narae,  the  kiaaing 
oomttta  being  a  eonaerre.  There  are  two 
kiiKla,  those  with  red  and  tho>«  with  white 
rn«ti,  the  ltd  bein);  moat  eitecmed.  In  Bra«il, 
they  yieli  a  apirit  the  Tinto  de  Batatw  oC 
Itraiit.  There  are  two  or  three  varietiea  oulti- 
y«ted  in  iha  Tenaiierim  proTioeea  and  the 
potato  like  roota  are  uMd  in  Tatioua  wayi.  It 
ia  Tory  abundant,  but  ii  mtly  Inferior  both 
in  liu  und  ^lity  to  t^  <weet  potato  of  tho 
Miitbeni  itatei  of  Amerioa.— Afawn.  Jfo^y. 
mva  <jf  fTinitor.  Roxb.  ¥(&.  i.  p.  <83.  Voigt. 
8B3.  Ho§.  Bae.  iftMoa.  Rot^-  Bee  VegeUble* 
of  South«ni  India,  ConMlfulUa  bolataa. 

BATATAS,  PANtCULATA— CaoiST. 

CoBTolTulu  Faotoi^tua.— Zwn. 
„  Ooaaipifoliua. — Sprang 


Tpowcea 


Roaetts.-'/fS.       _^ 
Paniealattt.— X.  in«wh> 
Msrarltiana.— /tf*j 
Qaiaqurfohm.— ffiiW. 

ErioapenBa.— 5*aw. 
insiSQiii.— Jnd.  , 


Qkua  Komra Bsns.  |  Chin  (ommodn    i.-Vn.' 

Aiiiii    Kamn Hind.  1  Nilla  ueU  gnm* 

PbU  Mudeka...MAL*Al.  I  .  mndu    

BbD'.obBk»-g«d»,...TKL.  )  Qummodn  tigs a 

Ncla  Bum  mndu  ■,      |  D*o  Kanohuiim......  i, 

Growi  all  over  India,  the  ArcfaipeUgo,  New 
HollaDd,  the  tropical  parte  of  S.  America : 
Boot*  arapuKatife— Foio<,  p.  354-6.  Rox6.  J. 
478. 

BATATAS  PENTAPHTLLA,  OA.  W.  h. 
Sjn. 
ConTolTuluB  birautus,— rAox(. 
„  munitus,—  Walt. 

„  BphjUuB.— Ft»w»i. 

Tpottusa  pentaphylla — Jack. 
EoDda  gummMU  |  PeUlfBlagunuiHida.  Tib 

g»l-J» Tel.  I 

Orowt  all  onr  the  lonth  of  India  in  the 
Aiehipelazo  and  ialandi  of  the  Paoitio. 

BATAVI&,  the  ancient  Jakatra,  lituited 
oti  tbe  bftnke  of  the  large  river  Tji-li-irung,  in 
Java,  bai  alvrayi  been  the  Capilst  of  the  Dutch 
potKtsiona  Ihera.  Acoordin){  to  M.  Temminck 
the  town  popdlatioD  in  iB82,  wat  about 
I'l  8,000,  as  followi  :— 
Earopeani...  S.BOO  Moon  end  Arabs,  1,000 

OhineBe...      ft&,000  Staro 9,60U 

NitiTee.. .      HO.OUO  Total...!  18,000 

'  The,  island  contains  aboat  Dine  miUioDS 
of  iDhebitant*.  chiefly  mahomedans.  Tbe 
rirer  is  also  called  Jeccfttra  the  town  is  in 
Lat.  6°9'S,  Lon,.lQ6°bl'E.  60  miles  E.  8. 
B.  of  the  Striuta  6(  Saoda.  Batavia  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch  in  1619.  It  was  taken  by  a 
British  force  from  India  in  1811,  but  restored 
in  Aug.  1816.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  General,  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
alarge  garrison,  and  has  an  extensive  msrine 
arsenal.  The  bay  and  harbour  are  well  adapted 
for  eommerce,  and  a  oonaiderable  trade  ii  car- 
ried on  in  pepper,  tioe,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
apioes,  hides,  and  leakwood.  The  chief  im- 
pons  are  opium  and  piece  goods. — ^o-  3  Jour. 
Ind.  Arch.  See  Netheitaod  India,  fhilo  nyaa, 
or  Niaa  SourabayB. 

6:VTt;HIAN,  aUrgfl  ialand  fronting  the  S. 
W.  part  of  Gillolo, 

'  BATE,  a  low  island  of  conaiderable  site, 
forming  the  extreme  uorthemJy  point  of  the 
iiJaurBshtra  peninsula.  Even  at  tbe  Oreek  in- 
vasion the  daring  reckless  pirelea,  the  Saagan 
of  Bate,  were  notorioui  men  steeped  ia  crime, 
and  hardened  in  defiance  of  all  human  laiv. 
According  totbe  mviholo^CBl  hero  irorehip  of 
the  hrndus,  it  was  in  Bate  or  Firatve  iile  that 
Krishna  or  Kanya  acted  the  part  of  the  Py- 
thian .Apoltb,  and  redeemed  ihe  saAred  booki, 
slayini  his  Hydra  foe,  the  Takshao,  who  had 
purloined  and  concealed  them  in  one  of  those 
gigantic  she  til  whenee  the  iataud  has  its 
name. — Pottan't  WetUm  India,  Vol,  II,  -p. 
4k0. 


BATHAHA  NUNA.  Tbl. 
Batham  Tennai.    Tah.  CKl  of  Amygdilll 
commnnia  ;  oil  of  elnondi, 
BATHINa.  Ems.  i 

Sir  Nahaaa Hran.  I  Sth'naDam.Slf.'ni.TK! 

Hanuunlena »         Abbi-aisans...„  „    ,' 

ICooda.  tius.TAiLlk, 

Bathing,  amongst  tbe  Jewa,  m^onedn 
and  hinduB,  is  a  caligioai  nle  :  the  Hebrew  Ic^ 
lalor,  Uose*,  has  conveyed  his  laws,  to  tM 
Jews  and  Mahomedans,  aad  la  Turkejr,  Egjpt 
and  Penia,  public  baths  are  «st*bliihed  in  tkt 
principal  citiei.  The  Eev.  W,  Eobinsoa  m> 
tions  {BcbimotCa  Traveli,  ViA,  U.p.  I47| 
that  at  ons  place  he  fonnd  the  baths,  li 
ezteuBire  bnildiog,  with  a  front  fifty-nine  M 
wide,     occupying   balf  a   fjuadrangle. 

The  mahomedans  hava  two  kinds  <^  shM 
tion,  or    lustration,  tbe     "  Qhatal"   or  l<g| 
washings   for   all   classes,    after  any  kind  4 
bodily     unQleaaness     such    as   tbi-   polilif 
noornrna,  mencee,    coitus   or   ehild-birtb,  M 
until  puriAed  it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  prsj, 
the    koran,  or  go  to  Uie  mosque.     If  tbe 
Ghasal  be  nolneeded  nevertheless  beftne 
the   Wiba  or   washing  in  a  preacribed 
of  tbe  face,  hands  and  feet  ia  indispeosabk 
ocoapiei  two  or  three  aiouua.    The  Wtfi 
only  needed,  when   any  minor   eaun  of  i^ 
rity  as  in  performing  the  natural  funetioM 
occurred.     Where   water  ia  not  to  be  ^•''t^ 
Tejammnm,   or     rubbing   the    face  ligi  M 
band's  with  fine  dust  or  dry  sand  euffioet. 

In  Persia,  there  are  oertain  periods  alMH 
for  the  women  to  go  to  the  bath.  OuMlynolil 
this  (Travels,  Vol.   I.  p.   30)   in  meatic*^ 
that  the  bath-hom,  in  Pereiaii  Buq-i-Hins* 
sounded   to  announce  that  the   citt-bsthS' 
heated  and  open   for  the  reception  of  WUM 
this   bath    trumpet   being   sometiaiet  a  bi 
sometimes  a   oonoh   shell.     In   Iniiis  tfcos 
no   such  baths,  either   for   hindoot  or  mtl 
medans  :    in  the  larger   town*,  and  ia  CM 
Honeea  there  are   a  few  swimming  ^^*^ 
Europeans  but  the  bath  places  of  the  BiiU 
in  India  are  private.  Hindoos  genaralljtttortj 
a  river  side  or  tank,  and   mahomedan  lil' 
Britiab,  bathe  in  their  own  enelosurea. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  purified 
selves  by  bathing  in  the  morning  and  pin 
into  the  tacTud  waters  of  the  Mile. 

The  lustration  of  the  Jews  is  deseriwJ 
Hark  vii,  3-G  where  he  mentions  'kst  n 
the   Pharisees  ssw  some  of   the 


"disdplM* 
.'  witk  ""T" 
ed  hands)  they  found  fault ;  tit  tbe  Phsn* 
and  all  the  Jews  rxocfit  they  wash  tbair  ^ 
oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  triiditioQ  of  the  el** 
And  when  they  eome  from  the  market  ti^ 
they  wash,  they  eat  not;  and  M"?  "*? 
tbingt  (bare  be,  wUA  (hey  t»n  nMW  * 
*»2- 


U<Blk«iikiig«>f|iota  and  piu^  bnm 
^i^a<l  of  tiblet."  Aud,  up  to  the  proMut 
iKltt^nritualMklniMt  identic^.  Along 
ftitahef  ibs  Gti^ai  at  evarj  hrite  plaoe, 
■NJiif  HO  ud  wom«a  >n  to  b«  Ken  at 
■AbImi  of  Um  dkj,  bathipg  data  togethai 
■  ■  M  of  nndity. 

IkUi  Sthnuiun,  after  ofaUd  birth,  ia 
fHlndikt  ISth  da;:iDlbia  purifteatoty 
■til  ■hmedana  adhere  to  the  HEbreir 
li^ifi.  iaoan»t  the  hindna,  the  Slhna- 
■Mxtttitligioua  rite  of  purlGcatioD,  and 
iniwi)  (ufiaiuri  ODce  daily,  in  the  early 
MHfilkir  treiiiiuc  iblutioB,  sot  inroUinK 
ibHbitfTOin.thB  mck.  Tba  Abliian- 
|wllhuni,bthat,  gonenilly  twice  aweek, 
kM  tK  head  i>  anoioted  with  oil,  and 
«Hf«A  to  the  anointiug  of  the  Jewiih  cen. 
tmiMia  the  ladim  mahumedau'i  Sar.Na. 
di4«kid->athing,  of  wliieh  perh^  the 
Uilij  ketd-wuhing  rite  of  oertain  orafia- 
JMh  Biiliia  is  a  remnant :  ai,  poaeiblv 
IRmMt,  be  the  feet  washinic,  ae  a  m>r- 
|l  wtBOLj.  In  Britain  tbe  brid«'  feet. 
I  Hiked,  ind  in  tbe  aouth  of  India,  tbe 
1^  tm-in-law,  performa  the  ceremony 
■Utt-biiia-Tirada,  Tam )  of  WBibing 
■n<U  [ithn^inrlaw'a  feet.  Mr.  Layard 
m  ika  amongai  the  Tiyui  of  the  Nei 
%&|[irliaBd  vobmh  bathe  nnreatraio- 
U|ABpnKDce  of  men,  in  the  atreainssr  at 
WMnoftbcir  bouees,  ihe  men  neithbr  beed 
l«*Ai^  lad  theiT  wivee,  and  daughters 
pMktleu  (irtaouB.  In  Japan,  then  are 
P"H  ktUH,  in  which  at  Hakodwli  birih 
9'i^Mb  ef  tbe  )ower  ranka  BSBembla. 
j*'*PMi  tdla  u*  that  on  one  oeeaeion  at 
*ylWli«ta  of  both  eczes  iDditcriminately 
*■■■« n  M  tbem  paia,  from  aome  twenty 
y*Wi»<ni  oeIJa,  in  alt  the  nalnral  tim- 
I^^"'  "'*'  fiiKBta  cootome  before  their 
fV'^AuotlieroccKaionwhen  Mr.AJeoch 
by  a  band  of  mnaio  to  tbe 
inn  all  tbe  batfaera  of  both 
■>B«  out,  nnabaahed  end  without  tlie 
iiln  or  reflection  that  they  were 
to  gratify  their  ourioaity  by  a  gM>d  long 
MtbcBeret  apeoUele.  But,  latterly,if 
^p(u  aliempta  to  draw  the  surtain  b«fore 
wboBH,  be  ii  reeeived  withatormaof 
''.lullDld  rny  plainly  to  go  about  hia  buai- 
Tto  tuniona  of  the  akin  eauDOi  be  pie- 
p^  'I  btiltby  activity,  nor  the  changee  of 
Mt  abctntlly  guarded  againit  withont  ihe 
ffV  «M  pf  Ihe  bath.  Tbe  wrmb,  tepid, 
R*  *k<>«er  bath,  a*  ■  meaoa  of  preeerritig 
P^Wglil  to  be  of  aa  comoioii  u«e  as  a 
^^t*  ipptrel.  Ob  a  large  seale  bathe  are 
2*^J  Iwiled  by  ateam.     Tte  liddy,  the 

*'^<«M«f  Mm  cold  bstb,  wlmh  alumld 
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aeldom  be  ued  h  the  higher  table  laide  ol 
India,  even  by  the  ttnaK.—Simiierat't  Voyag»r 
p.  lil.'Hodgton'i  Jfoffaialti,  p.  262.  Layard'* 
NiMtvei,  Vol.  I.  Roln»to%'t  FravtU,  Vol.  u. 
p,  14y.  OmtUy'g  TranU,  Vol.  t.  p.  SUl. 
See  Ablution  Anointicg,  Demarend,  Hamam, 
Lnatratino,  Purifioation. 

BATHU,  also  Balfaua,  HiH».  dienopodium 
album,  muub  grown  in  tbe  hilla  of  the  W. 
Himalaya. 

BA  TIN.  See  Jakan. 

BATINAU,  tbe  rieheat  profiaee  of  Oman. 

BATIK.  Hind.  Quail. 

BATIS.  UiNS.  Ax»uitum  beterophyllum. 
See  Ateea. 

BATIS,  a  genus  of  the  UrticaoeM,  B.  fruti- 
com  ia  a  ehruli  of  ChiLlagoug. 

BATIS  SPIN08A,  Syn.  Eoxb.  Vol  iii.  p, 
76^  Tropbie  apinoaa.    Willde. 

One  of  the  Urticaces,  a  ereeping  plant,  » 
native  of  the  Moluccas  aad  of  the  eaateru  part 
of  Prnintular  India. 

BA'l'KAB.  UiNS.  of  Uucna  hilla,  Ccllie 
caucaaicn,  uettJe  tiee, 

fiAlLBEl.  Odz.  UiND.  oormption  of  Eog- 
Bottlee. 

BATN-BAD-6ATN.  Aiabo— Peraio,  fnn 
Iteneraiion  to  geuFration,  a  form  of  graotine 
land. 

BATNIB.    8m  Balnere;  Kabul,  p.  440. 

BA.TNULKAB,  a  tribe  of  weavers  iu  the 
Madnra  and  Tinnevelly  diatiicta  who  speak  « 
alaoK  disleot — ITtlf. 

BATOCEEA  BUBUS,  the  Cooroomingft 
beetlo,  penetratea  tbe  trunks  of  young  eocoaout 
trees  near  tbe  ground  and  deposits  its  egfia  in 
tbe  eentre.  Ita  grubs  when  halched  eat  their 
way  upwards  through  the  ceotre  of  tbe  tree  to 
the  top  and  kill  it.— ffarh*  T.  W- 

BATOOLA.     Bbng.     Cicer  arietihUm. 

BATUO  POOTIE.    See  Pedir  Point 

BATOTI.  HiMD.  (fiieated  pulae,  cauaed  by 
the  e»tl  wind. 

BATRAGHIA,  a  anb-claaa  of  tbe  daaa 
Reptilia,  Incloiliug  ill  tbe  frogs,  it  ia  arranged 
by  Daturaliata  into  two  prders,  Tic  (1)  fiatrk^ 
obia  aalienlB.  andM^)  Batraohia  afioda-  Tbe 
order  B.  salients  has  tbe  fimilies,  BHuida  and 
Discoglosiidn,  Kbinodarmati'ltB,  HufordJa  and 
Folyp«datidn  tbe  order.  Batraoliia  hae  but  oee 
familTi  GiwjiliLdn.   Sea  Reptilia. 

BATBAUHOSXOMUSUOiriLEaEB.  Sea 
Avea  ;  Birds  :    Oruiibelogy. 

BATSALI  COOaA.  Til.  Portulaoa  qu^ 
drifida. 

BAl'SHLGGAI,  Pabhtu.  CutWa  taad. 

BATTA.  Hind.  Differenoa  or  rate  of 
£x^nce:  Citra  Hllnwanae,' 

BATTA,  a  supposed  abqrigfnsl  race  inhabit, 
ing  the  ialand  of  Suinatrai  are  not  unlike  tb« 
lUay  wd  Biuta  o(  (he  iUlfy  peaiiuaU  ui 
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Jbatnn ;  but  iro  a  finer  ran  of  nm.    Vi»^ 

sr«  inid  to  est  their  aged  relaliTea,  ■  su>tom 
mauiioii<;<i  \>j  Herixlotiit  M  prevalent  nmoD^ 
tl.«  U.i«SHgeta  (Kerod.  Clio  1.  c.  iJL6),  and 
apeakitig  of  the  eaitern  eountrisa  of  India 
(IhHlia  HI.  c.  98),  producing  guld,  nad  tribu- 
tary to  the  Pi^TsiaiiB  under  Uarius,  he  partiea- 
larises  the  Cudm,  n  paitoral  pooplc  ;  amaugit 
wbom  when  aujr  por*on  ftlla  tick,  or  arrivra 
at  an  adrancid  age,  bis  friends  dispatch  bira, 
and  eat  his  flesb  with  rtjoiciitt;.  Kenoell,  in  hit 
chupter  on  tbe  twenty  :jatrapie«  of  Dirina 
HyttH^pei,  ia  of  opini<iD,  that  HRro'iotus,  whiin 
Itetlius  dueribcB  tiieemi  of  lodta  and  ousioidb 
of  tha  PadtBi,  mutt  have  naeatit  a  tribe  who  in- 
habit the  baiika  i>f  the  Q*ngei,  the  proper  and 
Saniorii  name  of  which,  lie  aaya  is  Padda ; 
Qflntia  being  tha  ippel|ati*e  only  ;  ao  th&t  tiie 
Padai  may  answer  to  the  Ganxarida  Greek 
writer!  with  whom  formerly  it  was  usual  fur 
til"  peoiile  to  eat  their  parent*  when  too  old 
for  work-  The  old  peoples'-lecied  the  hcritontHi 
hrnDoh  ot  a  trr^  aud  qniully  Mispeniied  ihem- 
aelvea  by  their  hHods,  wiiile  ihi^ir  ohil  iren  ami 
ii«Kbboun  fbmriiig  ■  cirrle,  danced  round 
tbem  cr>ing  out' when  the  irnit  is  ripe,  then  it 
will  tall.'  This  pniutice  Uolc  place  dutiiig  tiie 
■eaaoii  of  lines,  whea  ealt  *nd  pepper  were 
piriity,  and  as  aooa  ai  the  viciims  became 
falittued,  aod  could  hold  on  no  lotiger,  tliey 
Ml  ilown,  wiien  all  handa  cut  them  up  and 
nude  a  heany  mreU  of  t\tem. "- Mmnoirt,  p. 
427  Newbol(Si  BrUish  SetOenmU,  Vol.  IL 
pp.  370  1.  2,  3.    Set  Iniiia,  p.  318.  Jukun. 

BATTA,  a  riii-r  near  Kyrada  ill  Dehra  aleo 
near  KulUiaur  in  UmbKlla. 

HATfAL.  Hind.  Enonjinus  fimbriata  or 
E.  HntniUoiiii;    in  Kagh^n,  it  is  Fynu  aueU' 

BATTAM,  an  island  in  the  south  side  of 
the  siTHita  of  Aingnpore. 

BATTANTA  ISLAND  sifparatea  Danpier 
anil  Pilt  SlraiiB  from  each  other,  ai  d  is  Hbout 
41  miles  long-  Mabo,  its  S.iuthtini  cope,  is  in 
Lat.  0»  58'  Sj  Loojt.  ISif  ii'  B.-JTora- 
hmrgA,    Ste  fitt  Sirait. 

BATTISE  SAL.  HiKS.  Biptenxwpua 
•latua. 

BA'FTtA,  A  hindn  sMt  who  worahtp  Vtahi 
and  hh  ineaniationa  aa  Batlaji  at  Panderpur 
and  Tripati.  Thc^  have  a  ureat  reTcrence  lot 
timr-guru,  whom  ihtj  ityle  nntha  mj,  and 
place  at  his  disposal  Tan,  raan  and  dhan,  beriy, 
DlitMl  and  nieaTis,  aud  reeently  in  BombHV 
■caiirialouB  immorxlitiea  regarding  and  esr»lMs- 
n<-e»  of  their  women  were  shnwn.  Thuy  are 
gttnernily  nerchaiita.    See  Btdlaji,  Tirapati. 

KVrnCALOA,  a  town  »f  Oeyloa  in  Xitag. 
81"  49'  B.  and  Lai.  «»  48'  N. 

BATTLKS  OF  INDIA,  AiKienDy.theSodha 
twl  MMm  «uiut,  and  tks  Jhai^h*  of  fitMont 
3M 
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.disiiK»nted  ia  the  preaencK  of  MweMBy  umi 
fought  on  foot.  After  Che  fatal  battle  of  KadMiy^ 
the  Pcraiaii  Oenerali  Takharjnn,  dismounlad  sv 
fight  with  Zahir,  tna  Arab  chanpioa.  ThM 
was  a  common  praetiee  of  Europe  in  the  midiU* 
agea,  the  emperor  Connd'a  cnTalry  foUoared  ii  m 
the  seonnd  crusade,  and  ibe  Sngiisk  wban  figfat- 
ing  at  North  Allarton  the  battle  of  the  ttand- 
'     Sir  Joho  Uawkwood,  n  knight  of  Bdward 

ntraduead  the  practice  into  Italy,  muI  th» 
l^gligfa  followed  it  in  the  battle  of  Crevwit  and 
Veriieuil.  The  chief  batilaa  and  neges  >■ 
India  from  which  British  >iiprcmii7  liaa  ro 
Bulttd.have  heeawon  at Plaaaeyiby  Lord  Ctiro  ia 
1 757  airainat  the  mahomedaD  power  io  Bengal, 
Platsey  being  the  name  given  to  the  battle  ti«U 
frona  the  oireumitanoe  that  it  waa  covered  with 

pulaa  tree,  Butea  frondou.  Tne  atege 
□f  Seriii|[apit»m  in  17S9waaof  intportanee* 
also  tha  battleiof  AiMve  and  ArgauM,  routcU 
by  Sir  Arthnr  Wellealey  in  ISUS  axainat  the 
MahratUs.  In  ISui  Allygurh  Laawania^ 
botli  wun  by  Lord  Lake  and  Qeneral 
Fraaer  aicainst  Sindiah'a  bxtlaliona  of  Uak> 
rattas,  trained  by  Prrron.  The  battle  of  Bre^ 
in  1804;  Mebidporeia  1817  agMmet  tha  Mah- 
rattaa  :  Asbti,  in  1.818,  aiiainai  the  tlahrauaa. 
In  I8i9  Assergur.  la  18:t4-fi-6  agMaat  the 
liarmeae  and  in  1826  Bhnrtpore  fell :  ia  tS4« 
and  1842  aiiainsl  the  Ohinefe  :  UU  againat 
the  Araira  of  Stadh  by  Sir  liharliaNapici. 
in  1846  against  the  Bikha  at  Sobraon  :  UUt 
Multan,  and  agHin  tn  1349.  againai  the  dikha 
At  Ouierat.  In  18S6  in  Persia.  In  18^7  and 
8-9  in  northern  India,  at  Delhi  aud  Luehnow 
against  the  naiife  acldierBin  rerolt  aad  nearly 
the  wholo  of  north  wewern  indie  in  relielliom. 
Tue  war  progrees  of  th«  British  in  Intde,  hn 
been  by  diaainiiliir  mititHry  taeiies.  When  in  tba 
field,  aa  with  Lord  Clire  at  Plaaacy,  witk  Sir 
Arthur  Wellealey  at  Aaaaye,  with  Lord  Lake  at 
Lnsmree,  Futtehghur  and  ArzuUurh,  in  IStl 
at  Naifpore,  in  1SI4-0-6  in  Burmah  wtth-dk- 
Arahibxtd  Ctiinpbell,  in  China  1S41>1  nuim 
Lord  Gough,  agninat  the  BiLha,  at  Onsen^ 
uitdsr  that  Commandrr  ;  and  agaiBM  the' 
Peniaaa  io  ISSI}  nndra  Sir  JeoMs  OntraMt 
it  was  by  baldly  throwing  tha  ateble  Bnti* 
troops,  bowevav  few  iu  ottinbers  asd  »tm 
long  marefaes,  agninat  the  lesa  cohenM 
DRliw  levies,  howenr  numeioaa )  and  ia  ihr 
isietts  operations  agnnat  Saringepalani^  >K><Mt 
Qewilghnr,  agalaat  BkurtpoM  both  is  IMt 
and  1896,  by  pertavering  detemtinatieB,  Lt(4 
Glyde'8o>perartioB»of  1BIB-1IU9,  how0re>^w«l« 
marked  by  the  wary  meihedioal  eiereiMBtef  vaat 
bodies,  against  the  rsrolted  soldiery  and  rebel*' 
liovw  raoCB  j— by  the  meaeured,  pondereue,  tnl' 
alow  traaap  of  eplmdid  infhntry,  with  ttieaeval* 
ry  aad  artillery  m  aid.  The  only  caraliy  ineaw 
meat  o(  note  tWoommd  me  alUr  the  bettla- 
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If  OMBpOtt  *hm  on  tkt  Plh  Oeomhti  IMS, 
lir  Bopa  Orant  with  tbs  69th  hmwit,  tome 
miin  Uvtlr;  tad  Hone  JtrtMlerj  moved  35 
»iln  to  the  8hao-rajfwn  f  liiut  on  the  Oangu, 
ud  (ttMked  tin  iTJiig  rehali  defeating  them 
udeeptoriegdl  UefDm  vitkftut,  on  hie  aide,! 
iiB|l>  cuB^ltr,  Sir  U.  Sow  had  defeated  the 
ira^  of  Gwalior  boTore  that  oitj  on  the  SOtfa 
Hdenthe3Ut  Jane  ISG8,  Sir  Rsbert  Napiar 
*iik  the  )4<bLigbtJ)ni.gooD(,  none  native  ea- 
nbjinda  battety  qf  artillery  not  AOO  ioall 
vent  in  their  piuwiit  xod  oaine  up  with  the 
|,M0  lebd  *epo7*  with  their  30  guni  at  Jowra 
iltponfherebeehuged  into  the  thickest  of  the 
Mctiy  ind  eompleleil  tbeir  ctiaperiion-  But  of 
tka  100,000  N>ti*e  toHien  who  revolted  in 
UijudJaas  1857,  though  m«Bj  ili«d  from 
ihtim,  probflblj  not  mora  than  40,000  front 
|nl  to  hrt  wen  killed  or  wounded.  In  the 
ttMof  18A7,  from  Uay  till  the  SOlh  Sep- 
(•nbnUie  Briiwh  aolftier  aided  bj  Uie  few  ne- 
tinirMptwlio  TOmaiaed  aUunob,  inallO,0i'0 
Briiirii  and  60,000  native  bed  to  "trufotle 
fariiuir  lite*  a^iiinat  120,000  aepoj  troopa 
aad  in  tqmt  number  of  civil  rebeli  wtty  ont: 
V  ■bminOudb  Hud  Rofaiioiinii  had  been  born 
1  lolriisr.  The  firat  aiil  tiwl  th<  Srititb  (Ot 
f n  tke  Sikh  IcTica  «eat  by  Sir  J  Lawrence 
ftM  Jjihoie,  Id  all;  the  firkitb  and  naUve 
(nop*  roaa  la  about  1  jU.OUO  before  (be  end  of 
IMT.asd  before  July  Uffd  there  were  80,0<iO 
Bnbth  Mldiera  in  India,  BiU  up  to  Svpietnber 
Ibl,  Ibe  rmallar  number  of  4»,00U  Britiab 
»d  (0,000  Daiivea  had  to  combat  for  tkeir 
)n«H«iatt  no<  leaa  than  300,000  eombatanla 
llOMof  „hattt  had  been  r^larly  traioed 
fiVn  or  partially  trained  puliee.  }}«• 
Ibb tbtwd  of  Septetilwr  1857  Uelhi  had  fallen 
ai<lU«part  relief  of  Lurknow  before  the  re- 
el^ 'nn  Bn^land  of  other  aid  Uan  a  wiu^ 
«f  U<  Sth  Fuiliera  and  the  90th  L.  t- 

Tk(  ml  relief  of  Luokiiow  to»k  plee*  o* 
tW  Itk  fireevber  18:>7.  Afkr  Lord  Cljve'i  ai* 
lini,  Wknow  remained  to  !«  beeiepcd,  and 
«(jtutd,  CawBpore  |o  be  relMied  from  the 
Gnlior  aootingebl,  uid  Uuuh  ud  Hohilcund 
elnndfaon  the  armed  rtbrllion,  and  under  8ir 
Hi^  Koae,  Central  Indu  Waa  reitored  t» 
finwhauprmaey.  Xowuda  Saptcnbtr  18}7, 
aad  Ina  tbjtt  tiiue  onwnrdi  (and  aitwuftal  tfo 
f'*t  of  tbaae  came  Lord  Ct^deJ  Kriiiah  trooi<a 
<***  in>al  6rBt  in  email  trad iea  nvd  iht«  in 
hq»  until  the  entire  re-iiiforeemeal  of  Sft,oao 
■ea  kad  arriraii  from  Britain  to  re-ta4abb>h  in 
tite  utt  Biitain'a  auprrmaoy.  Ju  n  nitiUet  of 
WObij  it  Dial  be  wall  lo  record  hen  il«  BtMBiilb 
ft  taiiulk  widitra  iu  India  in  the  f*ari  «f  aaij 
'^yiiUly  pxeediog  and  euoetectinft  the 
*'*Wt  to  4ho*  kow  KioU)}  Uwii  isn^wra 
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Britiili 

Soldiert. 

1863 

«8,7«» 

less 

«I,9SS 

1854 

47,1  M 

18U 

46,096 

1656 

4B,IOi 

4S,E27 

icwrcilnn  to  Pol 

NOTO., 

1867 

of  llie-e  5.000 

r  Porsin 

es.too 

Ac-corilliiff   to  O'l'l-  R»l 

four  of  lhe.0 

4,000  io 

1868 

64,000 

Abj»imi 

ThroD|[hout  India,  generally,  the  ol^ot  of  tboie 
wHk  whom  the  Britiah  from  Ihrir  6rat  enrrv  on 
the  arena  had  come  in  contiio',  tba  mnhomedam, 
Maliratlaa,  Sikhi,  Sindiaoi  nnd  Af^hniB,  had 
bern  pertonel,  rither  to  ft*i'<  new  lands  or  to  hold 
<ach  >8  wne  in  their  pniiKtaion,  auil  iinprveaed 
the  kaliiii  and  eualomi  of  aite— they  hnTe' 
loatlj    bean   rea«y   to   yield  or    retreai   when 


preiud,  with  the  belief  Ikat  they  oould  regain 
or  letxTo  when  npportnnity  reenreerf  ;  for  cxoept- 
tbe  6iod  Amir>,  »at  «ne  of  aH'  ti>e  ruling' 
powera  in  Indin  and  iii' liorttere  with,  whom' 
the  Bnti»k  came  in  contiiet,  bud  poaaMewd 
luthoniy  in  tho  oonnlry  lo»gcr  tban  tha 
Britiah  tfatmtelvea, 

Thebaitlea  fonght  by  the  British  in  tlie 
18th  century  were  chiefly  for  esiatrnce  and  ■ 
BtandinK  ground. and  thennnipR  □(  theereat  Lord, 
('live,  Colonel  Lawrmife,  Sir  Barry  CIom,  Lord 
Hornwatlii,  sod  GeDcriil  Horria,  were  ccnapi- 
cpoua   amongst  oihrra   of  their  rountrymer. 

OalcuttH  was  tnken  on  the  Snil  Jhu.  ITS? 
and  Fort  William  on  the  Sth  Feb.  1767. 

The  bsttle  or  Plaaaey  was  fought  and 
won  in  1757,  by  Lord  (live  aKainit  ihe 
mnhomedan  power  in  Beugal,  nliicb  uave  )ha 
Briliah  eupremacy  theia.  It  was  f(  ugtit  on  n 
plain  covered  with  the  I'nlai  (ButeH  freniloia, 
hence  Ihc  histo'ical  nmne  of  th»-  bnttle  plaiik 
The  Carna:ic  came  into  liie  Envliah  poawaiioii, 
pnrtly  by  gift,  perily  hj  ireatiet,  and  in  part, 
utbereault  of  baiilea  lougl't  in  thti  18th 
century  ngainet  both  niahemedaD  and  hindu 
sovereign*.  Anmnttit  theae  nisj  lie.Miemerat- 
qil,  SbolioKbur,  t«ken  S7th  Sept,  1761,  Nega- 
patam  auiteudereil,  ISih  Nnv,  1731,  biitlle  of 
Cu'idabie  of  IStb  Juue  1781 

The  lakiag  o(  Baiigalore  from  Tipoe  Ml«n, 
en  the  Slu  Uaroh  17B1,  gave  a  permaBent 
peailian  in  Myaora,  bat  it  wwa  eight  yexra  laier, 
wten  Sehngepetatt  ^aa  ataimei^  on  tbe  4Ut. 
IbV  il«  Itat  tks  ooutiT  euu  iiBte  finliUf 
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«ontn>l,  by  tbe  replaoemeut  of  the  hinda  des- 1 
eendant  of  lonverrulen  on  tbe  throne. 

The  oampaign  of  1603,  oommeiiced  on  tbe 
7th  AufcntU  It  wu  directed  ajcaiaat  Sind- 
inh  and  Perron  and  the  Bhontlab  rajah  of 
Beiar^  thete  two  Unhrattn  powera  had  H 
Teeiilnr  battaliona  oScere'l  by  rrenchmen,  and 
1)00,(100  tronpB  untrained,  but  from  the 
sourcet  whence  ihey  were  drawn,  auch  took  even 
a  higher  locial  atandin);  than  their  aoldieri  of 
the  line.  B'fore  tbe  Rod  of  Deoecnber  there 
were  ftsined  by  the  Britiah  four  battles, 
anionitat  which  were  A^iayr  Hnd  Arp;»unr  and 
Lnawnrie,  —  the  Bntish  com  n]'' ted  eigh^  siegM 
and  itorma,  and  elTeoed  the  Nlmngt  total  dia- 
tructiou  of  the  72  trained  baCialitMta,  the  dn- 
peraion  of  the  real  of  their  armiai,  the  cap- 
ture of  73B  pieces  of  oifmon,  tbe  British 
fsroe  beiQK  about  55,000  regOlar  troopa, 
nmoDKat  whioh  were  10,000  Britiah  aoldiera, 
Toeffi»ttheteresnlts8ir  \rthur  Wellpaley  had 
been  movini;  northwards,  takitig  Ahmednuff- 
gar  the  key  of  the  Dekhnn  ;  takioK  GxwiiKhui 
in  the  Vindhya,  nlao  Aueertchar  ;  and  Lord 
Lake  moTed  aouthwardt  fightinft  the  battle  of 
Laawari.  In  thote  yara,  nlao,  Jeawant  Rao 
Uolkar,  when  he  cppoaed  the  Brititli  in  1803, 
had  100,000  reicula'  troopa,  amonsrat  whon 
wer«  600.000  litfht  horae,  and  130  ^uns  with 
the  fbrlnas  oF  Chandnre  and  O  ilinicurb.  From 
the  taciioa  adontad,  thit  moveable  force  baffled 
the  Rritiab  oornmnnd'^ra  and  wll  the  niiliiary  po- 
wer of  IndJH  from  jlpril  1804  till  tbe  Ifith  Fe- 
bruary 1600.  On  the  2n>l  Aiiril  180S,  Jrawnnt 
Bao  Ho'kar,  waa'agaiii  defeat'-d  by  Lord  Lnke 
who  marched  all  rii)clit  and  at  dnyhreak  entered 
Holkar'a  camp,  which  ha  oomplrtely  broke  up 
la  tbia,  in  going  and  oominif.  Lake  marcheil  fifty 
milea.  Lord  Lnkn  aubsequentlv  in  Decnmher 
1:805  marobBd  In  his  pursuit  405  miles  in  43 
dnye  from  SKOundra  to  tliK  Beas  river  at  the 
Bajiihat'  In  Jeavant  Rao  Holkar's  final  orcr- 
throw,  Lord  Lake  niarohed  360  miles  in  a  fort- 
nii;ht  to  reach  Delhi  which  lir  D-  Ouchtnrloay 
waa  defendini!  against  Jeawant  Rao  Holkar. 
But  on  Ho1k«r'a  abandnnment  of  Delhi  on  the 
Ilthand  IBtb  October  1804  Lord  L 'ike  follow- 
ed him,' and  at  length  with  a  amall  liody  of 
S,000  British  horsF  and  artillery  amanf;st  which 
were  tbe  8th  and  37th  draicoons,  made  a  forced 
march  of  about  ^^  mitt-s,  defeated  tbe  forces 
of  Holkar,  about  611,000,  near  Tnrruckabad, 
followed  10  mites  in  piiranit  and  returned  to 
oarap,  makia?  "  journey  of  about  70  miles 
in  i\  boars,  with  a  loss  of  33  HrsKoons 
killed,  and  SO  Europeans  and  natives  wounded. 
.  Aaair  Ehaw,  the  Bohilta  ohiefiain  of  Robil- 
ound  forsook  the  Bbartpoie  Bajah,  btit  wu 
liiltowMl  by  GoDoral  Smith  wham  Lord 
Iiike  aent  in  pumiit.  After  ■  marak  of  700 
nilM  in  ii  dqn,  Ajdr  EhaivBraiy  «u  oyex- 
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taken  and  defaated  at  Afitalghar  at  the  feet  at 
tbe  HimaUyaa  on  the  Sod  March  1804  tut 
Amir  Khan  waa  onnreyed  acroaa  the  QanKcsiDd 
Jumnah  in  Hareh,  but  he  rejoirwri  HoUw't 
camp  under  Bhurtpore-  At  Laawari,  in  Cent* 
ral  India,  in  1803,  Lord  Lake  ami  Qeim«l 
Fraser  fought  and  won  a  battle  aj^ainit  tM 
battaliona  of  Scindia  and  Perron. 

Delhi,   battle    of. lltb  Sept.  ISOS 

Agra,etty  of,  takan 17th      „     \m 

Ain-a,  taken Iflth      „    llii> 

AUyichnr,  aasault  of   I  he  for- 
tress of 4th    Sept.  ISOt 

The  Jalo  of  Bhnripore  were  inclined  to  ok 
with  Jeawant  Bao  Uolkar,  and  that  fortrcw 
waa  inveatMl  by  Lord  Lake  in  1S06,  and  sTlw 
several  detenuiMd  aaaaults  made  without  etp- 
taring  ihe  plaoe,  the  Rajah  aued  for  terms,  In 
1895,  however,  during  the  Burmeie  war,  paM 
up  by  the  belief  that  their  mud  fort  m  in- 
pregnable,  they  aK«tn  drew  dnwn  ths  anver  of 
ths  Indian  Gorernment,  and  the  fort  *u 
taken  by  atorm  on  the  18th  Jannary  \S1I(. 
Bhurtpore,  ia  on  the  bordr^ra  of  the  dwftof 
Rajputanah.  When  beaieiied  by  Lord  Like 
in  1 80S,  with  I0,00i>  ref^ular  aoldien  stJ 
fonr  determined  assxulta  were  made  an  Jiassiy 
9th  and  32nd  and  February  30th  and  4lit  biti is 
eaeb  instaooa  repuhed,  ihongh  at  ths  dou,  Hh 
besieged  on  the  lOch  April  180ft  yisMed  t> 
terms.  In  ihoae  four  fruitiest  alttsb,  tke 
British  loss  waa  $103  killed  and  wounded,  si 
whom  103  were  officers.  In  1826,  it  <ru  H^ 
he'iegeil  and  aucoessfully  stormed  by  ^'i 
Gombermere.  The  walls  were  builtcf  uabtked 
briok  or  elav.  Agm  city  was  taken  on  thr  17'^ 
and  the  f.^rlresa  on  the  19lh  October  1801. 
Sir  David  Onohterlon]',  a  fteneral  tt 
liot-r  of  the  Bengal  Ariny,  for  8  duva  defeiiii- 
cd  Delhi  aEainat  the  Mahratt*  Jstwant  Im 
llnlkar,  repalaing  repeated  assaults  tbovik 
vitb  open  breaches,  till  on  the  nighl  of  tba 
16th  October  I6ri4  on  the  approach  of  M 
Lake,  Holkar  withdrew.  Frvm  that  tins  tbe 
mogbui  Emperor  of  I>eJhi  became  a  ftipti^ 
diarv  of  the  British.  The  Nepkul  war  taiii 
oD  the  IStk  March  IS  1 6.  It  wa>  tneeeurolif 
oanduoted  by  Mir  David  Ouobterlnnv,  buttkcTt 
fell  QeaerarOiltespie  who  had  relieved  Tellm 
when  it  waa  seized  by  rebels  in  IIOS.jM 
who  had  (littinKuisbed  himself  in  Ja"  " 
August  and  September  IS  11.  Several  u*>l* 
in  tbe  mountain  vaHeys  of  the  Bii>sl9*> 
were  then  eoded  to  the  Indian  QovBTnuwii- 

The  tenitories  on  the  north-west  jsrt* 
panitMular  India,  have  been  ohiefl;  vm^ 
from  tbe  Mahratta  aovenigns,  ae  the  ressK*" 
war  and  viotoriea  gained  and  fbrtresse*  t»*- 
Bombay  island,  oamo  by  (rift  fnna  Fertugal,  •■ 
part  of  the  dower  of  king  Charles  the  Stottf 
bride.    The  principal  battln  were  in  the  b^' 
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inff  of  tba  19theenliuT,  and  in  1617,1818,  tai 
1819,  fought  by  Oenenl  Weilesley,  Sir  Thomu 
Hislop  and  Bir  Thomu  Miioio.  Of  th«ae  Aliroed- 
Bnggar,  anmnder   of  dt;    llth  k\ig.    1803- 

Aan;a,  battle  of J23rd  Sept.  1603 

Borhampore    nirrendered 16th  Oct.  1803 

Ahmed noftgur  city  whs  taken  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  llth  Aufiusl  1803,  and 
wnwdiatelj  afierwardt  he  received  tha  surrender 
of  the  fortreH,  long  regarded  ai  the  kej  of  the 
I>akhan. 

Poonab,  dty  of,  taken 19th  Not    1817 

SeeUbiildee,  battle  of,  SSth  k  S7ih  Nor.  iei7 

Nmpore  Uken , SGth  Nov.  1S17 

Do     re-taken 30th  Dec.  1817 

Jnbbalpore,    battle  of 19tb   Dec.  1: 

Mahidpore,    battle    of Slat  Dec  1817 

Corjgaum,  battle  of lat     Jan     1818 

Copanldroog,  storm  of...  14ch  May   1819 

CbaDdak,«egeai)ditorm  of...2Uth   May  1818 

Amnlnair,  anrrender  of SDlh  Not.  181S 

Aaserghnr,  siege  of 30th  Mar.  1819 

Do.    surrendered  uncondi- 

tionally 9th    Apr.     1819 

8ind  fell  to  the  Indian  GoTemment,  from  the 
mahoinedan  Talpur  dyaaatj,  after  tbe  battles 
of  Heeanea,  on  the  17th  February  1843  and  of 
Hydrabad,  on  the  24th  March  1843,  both 
foagbt  by  Sir  Charlts  Napier,  and  this  gave 
tbe  conne  of  the  ludui,  up  to  Multan.  The 
Punjab  was  twice  engSKed  in  war,  with  the 
Indian  Government,  in  1845  and  agnin  in  1819, 
after  which  the  entire  Sikh  dominiona  were 
ineorporated  with  those  of  Britiih  India  and 
a  rapid  increase  of  its  resources  followed. 

Hoodkee,  battle  of ISlh  Dec.  1S45 

PcTDiMbab,  battle  of...2lBt  &  2!nd  Dec.  1845 

Atiwsl,  battle  of 88th  Jan.  1846 

Lahore,  annexation  to  tbe  Bri- 
tish   GoTcmment  of 16th  Dec  I84S 

Do.  oecapied  by  the  Brilish  ..23udFeb.  1646 

Do.  Treaty  of. .....fltb  Mar.  1846 

SobraoD,  battle  of 10th  Feb.  1846 

Huttao,  dty  of,  tiken  by  storm  ..2d  Jan,  1849 

Do.     UDConditional  surrender 

of  Moolraj  and  Garrison  or.„22d  Jan.  1840 

Chillianwalla,  baUle  of. « ...13tb  Jan.  1849 

Gooaerat,  battle  of » Slst  Feb.  1819 

Political  difficulties  with  the  Baruk-Zye 
Aiet,  Dost  Mihomed  Khan  induced  the  Indian 
GoTemnwDt  st  the  close  of  1638  to  re- 
■olre  on  displscing  him  and  replacing  the 
deposed  king  Shah  ShujaU  al  Mulk.  This 
was  dtaie,  after  a  series  of  successes  end  severe 
menu,  in  one  of  which  the  entire  army  was 
deatrayed  by  climate  and  tbe  sword,  and  was  the 
(Nstait  dissster  that  ever  befel  tbe  army  of 
Iidia.  Tbe  chief  battles  fonght  were 
fibutiM,  cAptoTO  of. „38d  July  1839 

Dtt.   K^ptureof. „    6th  Sept.  1642 

CUial  Mm Vtb  Ang.  1889 

Do.    n^Movpation  of. 16Ui  Sept.  184S 
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Khelat,  storm  and  captnn  of.  13th  Not-  1639 

Jelialabad,  battle  of 7th  Apr.  1S4S 

The  only  territory  now  held  by  the  British 
west  of  the  Indus,  is  the  peninsula  of  Aden 
taken  on  the  19th  Jsnuary  1839. 

The  possessions  east  of  the  Ganges,  have 
fallen  to  the  British  arms  from  two  posvert. 
The  first  to  rngsge  in  hostile  opersticiis  werethe 
Burmese,  from  whom,  afier  a  series  of  ope- 
rations  in  1S24,  5  and  6,  territories  in  Asaum, 
in  Arrakan  and  in  Tenasserim  were  gained. 
Butwaragsiu  recuired  in  18s2  anri  further 
territories  were  annexed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irawaddy,  so  that  from  the  moutb  of  the  ludua 
to  Singapore,  the  entire  sea-board  bersme  Bri> 
tish  territory  :  the  principal  occurieuces  were 
lat  War. 

Rangoon  taken llth  May  1821 

Cheduba,  taken  from  the  Bur- 
mese  ; 27ih  May  1814 

Tsvoy  taken.....' IGth  September  ISSl 

Mergui  tsken 15th  September  1814 

Martabsn  taken 30th  October  ISSl 

Kemmendine  taken 9lh  December  1821 

RuriKapore    taken    from  the 

Burmese Slst  February  18!5 

Arracan,    capture  of 19th    March  18S5 

Donabew  taken Snd  April  1825 

Frame,  Bnrmeie  defeated  neai  ...1st  Oct.  18S5 

Meltoon.Burmeae  defeated  at  :19th  Jany.  1626 

Burman Empire  peace  with...  1 9th  Feby.  IS26 

2nd  War. 

Rangoon  tsken 6th  April  16GS 

Hartahan 5th  April  1851 

Bassein 19th  May  1853 

Pego,  oeptoreof. 3rd  June  16a2 

Prome 9th  September  1853 

With  China  there  have  been  two  wars,  is 
1841  and  again  in  1859  to  1S60-1  from  which 
several  small  portions  were  ceded  to  the  British. 
In  the  Bsrlier  war  the  chief  battles  were  as  undei^ 

Chuaan,  capture  of fith  July  1840 

Do    recapture  of, ...Ist  Ootober  1841 

Cbuenkee,  taking  of 7th    Janaary  .841 

Bogue  Ports,  taking  of  ...  8Sth  Febrnnry  1841 
OantoD  captured  and  Tanaomed,2Gth  May  1841 

Amoy,  capture  of 26ih  August  1641 

Cfainhae,  capture  of lOtb  October  1841 

Ningpo  taken 13th  Ootober  1S41 

Ching-keang-foo,  battle  of 21st  July  184S 

Cbapoo,  capture  of ISth  May  184S 

Ceylon,  long  a  Portuguese  and  Dutch  terri. 
tory  was  taken  by  the  British  al  diffeiebt  timea, 
via. 

Colombo  taken 16th  February  1796 

Kaudy  taken 18th   February  1816 

Kandian  Conntry,  British 

entered  the llth  Jannary  ISIS    , 

The  central  parta  of  Peninsular  India  have 
several  times  needed  coerdon.    At  Kittoor,  a 
fought  on  the  23rd  Ootober  1824, 
■'   ■ H    '0-~ 
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and  tin  fort  was  bniegid  and  tiileB  on  Ifce 
Gth  December  of  that  jear.  Badaroen  fort  »*« 
taken  bj  ttorm  on  tbe  ISth  Febraary  1816 
htid  vks  Rgaio  captured  on  tbe  10th  Juw  1641, 
and  aa  a  continnatioD  of  the  aufao  erenla, 
Fnnalla  and  Powanghnr  vere  captured  on  tbe 
lat  December  1844. 

KnrnonI,  held  by  a  feudatory  Pathan  chief 
lying  between  the  Cedrd  Dirtricti  and  the 
Hyderabad  territoty  wbb  anrrendered  to  the 
£aat  India  CompanT  on  IGth  December  181G, 
bnt  on  the  18tb  October  18S9,  was  again 
taken  poBiesaion  of,  and  on  the  fame  day,  a 
battle  wat  fought  at  Zorapore  a  few  nilea  otf, 
the  nabob  of  Kumool  captured  and  the  t^ 
rltory  annexed. 

Id  1834crueltiea  oartied  on  for  a  lanirwriea 
of  years,  by  tbe  rajah,  broueht  on  him  tbe 
liand  of  the  ludisD  Garernment,  and  after  a 
aerie*  of  operations,  Conrg  whs  captured  afler 
ft  battle  CD  the  Sth  April  1834. 

In  the  interval  of  one  hundred  years  here 
reriewed  tbe  British  troopa,  under  the  G.  I. 
Company's  administration  were  composed  botb 
of  Buropean  and  KaUve  soldierv,  armed  ae- 
cordiog  to  the  Saropean  mode  ai  Artillery, 
Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  similiirly  disciplined 
but  aided  by  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  with  a 
leas  perfbct  or  less  extensive  organisstion,  and 
termed  Irregular-  In  the  early  wars  tbef  a  were 
few  or  no  European  soldiery,  and  but 
■mall  bodies  of  native  troops,  but  these 
gradually  inoressed  with  expansion  of  territory 
and  more  conMntrated  opposition  md  the 
European  and  Kative  Vanw  in  India  were  iii 
the  yettra 

fiarepena.  NatiTM, 

1839-40  SB,«0*  1«9,83» 

42—  3  *Q,iiB  K0,ft47 

IS66—  i  iS.SSa  S32,I34 

8—  9  106^90  19B,«4S 

1864—  5  71,880  118,315 

In  18B7,  there  were  6,914  European  and 
B963  Native  Artillery:  3,136  European  and 
BO,473  Native  Cavalry.  In  that  year  the  re- 
volt of  tbe  native  atmy  occurred  and  the  policy 
since  then  baa  been  lo  augment  the  European 
Umy,  removt  all  nalivea  from  the  sdenlifie 
corps  and  rednc«  ^heir  numbers.  The  compo- 
aitaonof  tbe  Indian  army  in  1&B1  and  1865 
was  aa  udet. 
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Natlim. 

Year. 

Arttl- 
ler*. 

Cavsl. 

try. 

B.ftO 

II 

total 

1887 
IMS 

8068SO,<7S 
IMG  1M» 

]8li6*t 
98,858 

... 

»» 

2S4,4S8 
118,811 

^  II' 


(3,884 


Id  tbetr  oppenents,  the  British  foreea  have 
bad  to  encounter  clouds  of  horse,  as  in  the 
Mahratta  camps-,  brave  foot  soldiers  aa  intbs 
Affghan  and  Sindixn  snd  Sikh,  and  Dativs 
armies  trained  by  European  officers,  Iialiani, 
Frebcb,  snd  Germans.  But  those  with  the 
native  rulers  have  appeared  in  the  field  wiih 
every  we»p0D  and  srinourof  defence  mentioned 
in  histor}',  swords  and  epean,  ahields,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  np  to  1867,  in  Hyilerabad, 
soldiery  with  bows  snd  arrows  were  still  to  be 
seen  passing  in  review  in  the  wdr  pageant 
of  the  Nizams  Langar  even  till  this  day, 
the  Battae  of  SamaCrti,  Wear  the  kallaaan,  a 
slightly  curvad  sword,  and  tbe  jonoi  alw 
knives  called  tombak  lida,  and  tc'jing,  for  drums 
the  Battas  use  gongs,  and  in  sction  set  op  > 
kind  of  war-whoop.  The  Bugis  tribes  in- 
babitinK  Celebes,  are  celebrated  for  the  temper 
they  give  to  steel,  and  for  their  arms  in  generel; 
tn  sdditioA  to  those  of  the  Malays  on  the 
Peninsula,  they  use  defensively  the  bty'u  lanU 
(chain  jacket),  and  both  a  long  and  round  sort 
of  shield.  They  swear  by  their  krises,  for 
which  they  have  a  great  veneration,  and  on 
going  into  battle,  dHblc  the  water  in  which  Ih^ 
have  been  dipped,  uttennK  imprecations  on  the 
foe.  The  inhabitants  of  Fulo  Kias,  an  island  off 
tbe  western  coast  of  Sumaf  rs,  wear  for  armour  a 
bsjii  made  of  thick  leather,  and  ■  cap  to  match, 
covered  with  the  ijo,  a  vcKetafale  suDstanoe  re- 
sembling block  hbree  linir.  The  Lampongs, 
who  inhabit  tbe  ^aaleni  and  snulhem  Extremity 
of  Samatra,  |o  into  combat  with  a  lon^  lance 
borne  by  three  warriora  j  the  foremost  of  these 
lance-bearers,  protecta  himaelf  «ith  a  large 
shield. 

Tbe  Malay  pirate  pAbiia  are  stockaded  anl 
armed  with  heavy  guns ;  generally  the  marisn 
and  lelsh,  to  which  last  tbe  Malays  are 
very  partial  ;  mstchlocks,  long  spears,  pointed 
nibong  stakes  bnriied  at  tbe  end,  and  otken 
cut  short  for  throwing  when  at  dose  quaiftrt, 
and  large  stones.  The  signal  for  attack  is  the 
sound  of  a  sort  oF  gong,  called  Ifawa  taws. — 
TFewboUPi  BriHtk  SeUlemetUt,  Vol.  U-  pp.  31% 
214. 

BATTLE  AXE  OF  THOB,  is  the  erm 
Pattee  is  the  awsstika  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
tb«  BOQOgiaai  of  t'iabnu  and  Siva-  Thoi'i  symbol 
of  gOTunance  wu  the  last  letter  «f  the  Sana- 


nUn  tipbabet,  the  tan  w  las  io  Ua  daouuatad 
form.  Itia  the  nuirk  which  the  prophet  (Bzek. 
4<  4]  w^oideied  to  place  on  fhv  torel^BBfla 
<4  the  faithful  in  Jadah,  and  Indiaq  women  still 
place  on  thair  ttores  of  grain.  It  is  placed  on 
the  jan  of  the  water  from  (he  Ganeea  and 
Indna,  and  in  the  South  of  India  ■■  the  emblem 
of  duembodie^  Jain  sunfA.  It  ia  the  mj^ical 
Taf>  Sie,  of  the  buddhiate,  is  the  chief  ornament 
on  the  sceptre  of  the  Boo-pa  deities  of  Thibet, 
and  is  expressed  on  the  Artee  or  musical  bell 
borne  by  Bal-govind. 

BATHES.  The  Hilitaiy  Gazette  of 
Vienna  makes  the  following  compsrisons  of 
the  fones  en^ged  iu  the  battle  of  Solferino 
and  ia  former  great  battles  ;— ''  At  doifof'i'O 
there  wen  more  th&n  SQO.QOO  soldiers  iu 
the  field,  and  the  losips  must  have  amoujat- 
ed  t«  at  teost  from  30,000  to  ST ,000-  At 
the  battle  of  Leipiic,  which  lasted  for  three 
dajs,  the  33O,0U0  allies  had  sgainst  them 
SCO.OOO  Frrnch,  the  Utter  lost  80,000  prison. 
en  and  49,000  killed  and  wounded,  aod  the 
fefmer  4B,aOO  killed  amil  wonnded.  After 
I<ipsic,  the  most  ungoinary  battle  was  that  of 
Hoeeow,  on  the  7th  of  September  181S.  The 
Xoasiaas  had  130,000  men  and  600  pieces  of 
eannon,  the  French  134,000  men  and  58T 
eannoa  ;  the  former  lost  58,000  aud  the  latter 
EO.OOO ;  the  loisea  were  thererore  4d  per 
teat.  At  Bautsen,  on  the  31st  oF  May,  1813, 
there  were  110,000  ftusaians  end  Prussians 
opposed  to  150,000  French ;  the  latUr  lost 
20,000  men  and  the  allies  16,000  aud  not  a 
single  cannon.  At  Wagram,  on  the  6th  and 
SlhofJiUy  1800.  the  Auttriani  had  187,000 
BMB  a>d  Napoleon  170,000 ;  the  Auslrians  lost 
atl^ODO,  and  the  enemf  22,000.  At  Esling,  there 
wen  75,000  against  85,0D0;  the  Austriani  had 
30,000  killaa  and  wounded,  the  enemy  13,000 
killed,  bat  the  enemy  teft  3,000  prisooors,  and 
wu  obliged  to  tend  80,001)  to  Vienna  to  have 
thair  wounds  attended  to,  so  that  out  of  the 
(60,000  wen  engaged,  atwat  one-half  were  put 
ton  ia  eotaiai.  At  Ausierlitz  there  ware 
70,000  Frenoh,  as  auaj  fiussians,  and  13,000 
.Aoatiiana;  the  Iobsbs  were  31,000  Bussiane 
with  160  pieces  of  eannon,  6,8C0  Auatduis, 
aod  10,OQO  Fraaeh.  At  Jena  there  were 
14JS.0OO  Frenoh  agunat  1^0,000  Prusuans. 
4t  Waterloo  ^e  were  1 70,000  men,  of  whom 
70,000  were  French,  who  tost  25,000  men 
and  360  eannon,  whilst  the  allies  lost  31,000 
^en.  On  an  average,  the  losses  in  all  these 
liaUla  amounted  to  from  20  lo  25  per  cent. 
^rUkt  in  the  battle  of  ^Iferinp  tbey  did  not 
neecd  IS  per  <xal."—Baveloek't  Tkrea  2tain 
QiMfiav.  Mfltmal  Frogreat  in  India,  1669-6. 
'BATILBS  ofthe  Sdtlcj.   See  Statia^cs  of 


BASir,  ona  «f  tbe  Nioobar  Islands. 
BAT^  au«  DUMB.  Asab.  CaAaa  seed. 


BAtraoi. 

BATU  BARA,  a  riter'  of  Sumatra.  Sea 
Acheen. 

fiATU  PAHAT,  a  river  off  Johare. 

BAUB1B0U3BA,  a  wild  hog  of  the  Arohi. 
pelago.     See  8ns. 

BAUDSHO-VAISIINAVA.  See  Steran- 
son. 

BAU-DWSHf.   8ee»il(er. 

BANG,  a  auddy  near  Uooadepoor  in  Nag- 
poor. 

BAUOLAN  is  the  western  taloeka  of  Kan- 
dash.  Stretching  north  in  Bauglan  are  a  series 
of  vaUeya  separated  by  small  chains  of  bills. 
These  hills  form,  as  in  the  Poona  Hawuls, 
ground  naturallj  formed  for  forest  resBrres.— « 
Giitm'i  Bombay  Ferut  -Repartt  of  1667-60, 
p.  8>.     Sec  Bhetl. 

BAUGBBBUOTAH,  Loig.  16°  46'  X.  and 
Lftt.  16*  14'  N. 

BAUOBI,  one  of  the  predatory  tribes  of 
Oentral  India.  Bevenl  of  these  in  the  ISth' 
cenlnry  were  for  many  yeara  the  worst  enemies 
to  tbe  prosperity  of  this  country — they  were 
the  Hoghi,  Baugri,  Bheel,  Sondi,  and  Bhe«- 
lalah.  Ttie  two  principal  were  the  Baugri 
and  Hoghi,  they  came  to  Central  Ilndit  origi- 
nally from  the  weatern  porta  of  India,  chiefly 
from  the  nesKhbourbood  of  Chittore.  The  Uo* 
ghi  hardly  passed  ihe  Chumbiil,  hut  the  Bau- 
gri settled  in  tbe  Eastera  parts  of  Malwa  in 
oonsiderable  nnmbara  :  and  about  tbe  beginning 
^  the  18th  century  theSoluiUcee  Bqpoots  intro- 
duced no  less  than  four  hundred  of  them  to 
garrison  tbe  small  fort  of  Saltanfanree  in  Beraiah 
in  which  district  and  others  in  ita  rioinity  theie 
had  been  for  a  long  period  many  settlers  oC 
this  tribe.  The  Baugri  are  a  very  brare  race 
of  m(m,  and  though  tbey  till  the  eoil  and  pur> 
sue  occupations  of  indoatry  from  necessity,  their 
favourite  pursuits  were  thieving  and  plundering. 
In  these  arts  they  were  at  once  expert  sod 
bdd.  They  were  also  iseroenary  toldien, 
ready  to  serve  any  one,  and  to  engage  in  any 
oausa  for  prey.  The  Baugri  were  foot  soldiers, 
their  Jemadars  or  leaders,  whom  they  obcved 
impUoitly  were  uanally  mounted,  whenever  tbey 
settle,  they  remain  in  colonies  and  even  whea 
three  or  four  families  fix  in  a  small  village,  thi^ 
live  diatinct  from  the  other  mhabi  tan ts.  This 
tribe,  though  soattered,  preaerved  a  oonespond- 
eace,  which  made  them  formidable  enemies  to 
the  intemal  peaoa  of  any  couatry,  in  which  they 
were  numiffous.  There  were  not  mon  than 
tw^B  hnndred  in  tbe  countries  tA  fiagui  and 
Kantul,  end  then:  immediate  vicinity.  Tha 
Heenah  and  Goojur  of  Hindustan  who  faava 
settled  in  Central  India  (though  the  greatw 
proportion  of  them  an  cnltivattnrs)  hare  not 
forgotten  the  habits  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
many  of  Uiesa  claasN  have  diatinguished  tiiem* 
selvas  ^^  eypert  and  sucoessful  thieves  and 
,  robbers.    Ihe  same  may  be  said  «f  tt*  Quad 


who  inlubit  itt  Krathen  bmAiet.—Maleolm't 
Cmtral  India,  fol.  ll.p.  186. 

BAUHINIA,  ft  geniu  of  plant*  of  the 
natunl  order  Fabacem,  the  generio  nuns  was 
given  to  it  from  the  twin  form  of  the  leaf,  ia 
honoDT  of  the  twiu-brotbera  Biuhin.  The 
number  of  Boedet  is  conaiilerable,  and  Voigt 
ennmerstes  25  aa  oocnrriag  in  India  or  aa 
having  been  grona  ia  the  Calcutta  gardens, 
aome  of  the  apeciea  are  cultivated  aa  onu- 
tnental  flowering  plants,  some  are  ahruba,  and 
■ome  are  trees  which  yield  useful  woods,  as- 
tringent gums,  fibrous  bsrlcs.  The  leaves 
of  Tarious  Bauhinias  are  used  ia  Brazil  under 
the  names  of  Unha  de  Boy,  or  Oi-Hoof,  as 
demuleeat  remedies. — B.  Aurautiaca  aud 
Bichardiana  of  Madagaicar  ;  biiientala  of  Pen- 
Kiig;  braahycarpa  of  Taong-Dong;  potyoarpa 
of  the  Attaran  river,  and  ipecioia  need  little 
Dotiee,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  porrecta 
of  Jamaica  and  B.  mierophylla,  a  tree  of 
America.  Dr.  Hooker  meotiona  that  a  thou- 
■and  feet  abore  Punkabaree  in  the  onter  Hima- 
laya ths  prevalent  timber  is  gigantic  and  sonled 
by  climbing  Leguminoss,  as  Bauhiiiias  and 
Robinias  which  aometimes  sheath  tUa  trunks  or 
span  the  forest  with  hufca  cables  joining  tree 
to  tree.  In  tha  Tenaaterim  Froriocet,  a 
■candent  specie*  of  baahinia  creeps  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  has  very  large 
leaves,  and  its  flowers  have  the  fragrnoce  of 
mignonette.  It  approaches  ^abl'a  bauhinia  in 
aiie  and  habit,  but  its  petals  are  red  and  yellow 
while  in  that  they  are  said  to  be  white.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  species  named  by  Wallieb. 
Loudon  calls  bauhinia,  niouiitain  ebony,  and 
the  wood,  though  not  much  like  ebony,  is 
quite  hard  and  might  be  applied  lo  many  use- 
ful purposea.  To  the  G*b  specie*  which  are 
enumerated  among  the  Burmeae  flowering 
plants,  ma;  be  added  a  imall  timber  tree  benr- 
ing  a  sour  leaf,  and  apod  containing  sweet 
pulp,  like  the  honey  loeust  of  America.  Bauhi- 
nia escuienta  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  mtKht 
be  introduced  into  India,  its  yam  like  roots 
beiuK  eaten  there.  The  flower  buds  of  the  Uau- 
binls  Taricgata,  kachnar,  are  eaten,  indeed, 
though  not  generally  known,  tha  flowers  of 
almost  all  the  Bauhiniaa  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  India.  The  aeeda  taken  from  the  huge  pods 
of  B-  racemasa  are  aaleu  in  the  hilla  of  tha  N. 
W.  Himalaya.  The  pod*  look  like  pieces  of 
thick  undressed  leather,  about  a  foot  long  and 
an  inch  or  two  broad;  they  are  placed  over 
the  a*bes  of  a  fire  till  they  roast  and  split 
open  j  the  flat  soft  seeda  ate  taken  out  and 
Mten,  tha  flavor  ia  pleasant  ;  but  the  seed  is 
not  wholesome.  Several  of  the  apeciea  in 
Indiii  are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  wooda  are 
ofteu  of  ■  dulc  colour, — Maton'i  TauMtria. 
Bookv,  Sim.  /aur.w,  lOB.  Voiet,,  pp.  i&S, 
AS.    <PwBtt.  . 


BATJBINU  BBACHTCASPA. 

BAUHIKIA.    SpoMt. 

Anibhota.,..VBU. 

A  tree  of  Ganjam  and  Guminr.  Sxtnme 
height  20  feet,  oircu inference  3  feet  and  height 
from  grounil  (o  the  interaection  of  the  first 
brnnch,  7  feet.  Uaelesa  except  for  flrewood. — 
Captain  Maadonald. 

BAUHINIA,  ^an«s.?  A  small  tLober  tree, 
native  of  Tenasserim,  bears  a  sour  twio.formed 
leaf,  and  a  pod  containing  sweet  pulp  like  that 
of  the  honey  locust  of  Amerioa. — Vr.  Matom. 

BAUHINIA  ACUMINATA.— Zini*. 

B.  Candida,  J*t<  aol.—Boxb. 


Chitk. 

.Bano. 

Velutta  nanda- 

rum  UUUL. 

Eincban  ChakU 

^ 

lUndarah TaX. 

Ma-ha-hlB-gi 

White  Bauhiaia 

V«IUi  mnnllianiiina. 

...Ebq. 

HauDtaiD  Ebonv 

Dso-KaiwAMia— ...Tn. 

Cuohunar 

..HlKD. 

Duolo  Kunohan. 

.Hasb. 

This  handsome  shrub,  with  large  pure  white 
flowers,  grows  throughout  the  year  in  the 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Assam,  both  peninaulas  of 
India ;  is  rare  in  Coimbatora,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Bombay  siil<^ 
where  it  ia  cultivated,  as  also  in  the  Punjab^ 
the  Bekhan  and  Tenasaerim.  It  grows  rapid- 
ly from  seeds,  and  flowers  in  the  second  or 
third  year.— IJj'J.  Uatom.  Roxb.,  Vol.  tt.  p,3M, 
SiddtU.  Gihion,  Wight,  Afonw.  Flan  i(a- 
dhrica,  Ywgt,  253.  Povdl. 

BAUHINIA  ALBIDA  f — OiJaon  ? 

Qu.B.  Candida.- &>ar6.,  Foi.w.  3iS. 

White,  rose-aoented  Bauhinia, 
Dnolo  EaachDn.  Hahb.  |  Tellai-munthri-poo.  Tax. 
The  flower  buds  of  this  pretty  trea  yield 
an  eicellent  vegetable,  for  cnrriea.  The  flowers 
of  B-  Albida  are  very  handsumo  whea  open, 
being  almost  pure  white,  with  a  sweet  odoor. 
Dr.  Gibson  says  that  this  tree  is  fonud  in  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  rarely  ;  and  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  villages.  It  reaches  a 
fair  aiae,  and  gives  a  wood  of  a  good  quality, 
but  seldom  of  scantling  sufficient  forhouae  pnr- 
poses.  This  is  perhaps  the  species  called  bf 
Koib.  B.  Candida.— J^r.  Jeffrey,  Dr.  CK&fois. 
See  Vegetables  of  S.  India. 

BAUHINIA  ANOUINA.— iloa*. 

Baahinia  pipenfolia.— Ao«6. 

Nang-pnt Hun.  |  Naguna  valla Uuu& 

It  growa  in  Assam,  Silhet,  Chittagong  and 
the  Ooncans.  Ia  an  extraordinary  exiensiTtlj 
rambling  shrub,  with  flexuose  compressed 
stems,  haa  very  small  whita  flowers.  And  il 
highly  ornamental — Roxb.  Vol.  ii.,  328 ,-  Sid- 
ddl,  Voigt,  264. 
BAUHINIA  BItACHTOABPA.— r>& 

BwBi-jin...BDBM. 
Attains  to  nearly  three  ot  liaor  feet  at  Taooff- 
Doog  ud  in  the^  leuMciin  Fnri&Ms  >» 


BAttnnru  nitidi. 

wood  ia  wbite  coliwed  ud  adapted  for  hnoy 
work  and  cabinal  nuking.  It  ii  there  of 
smalter  eize  than  the  B.  parviflora. — MeOld- 
tamd.   Vi>ifft,  S6G. 

BAUHIMIA  CANDIDA,  vu.  of  B.  varie- 


Banhiiiu  Candid  a. — Roxi. 

Kaoa^*]' „ Beno,  I  Kuii-nja Hniii. 

Kaiu-t*jb 1,       I  Kuviddn Sun. 

Wbits  mountunEbDDj.Ena.  1  Yuga  putra,..    „ 

Thia  Krows  in  Prome,  Aium,  Bea^al,  Nepa' 
■nd  Onde.  It  i*  a  amall  handsome  tree  with 
lartic  wbile  flowera,  which  appear  at  the  oom- 
meneement  of  the  hot  aeaaon.— AwA.  Votffl. 

BAUHINIA  CANDIDA.  Ait.  a.  Syn.  of 
Banbinia  acuminata. 

BAOHINIA  CORYMBOSA— Boffi. 
A  ecaDdent  plant,  a  native  of  China,  k  very 
delicate    speciei,   with    fragrant   middle   eized 
white  flowera,  tinged   with  nd.—Jto0^.    329> 
Fo^.r  254, 

BAUHINIA  DIPHTLLA.-JucA. 

IVUo ...BtTBH.  I  Apa.. Til. 

Yapiof  Nellore Taii.  | 

Thia  email  tree  grows  in  Burmah,  on  the 
baaka  of  the  Irawad;  at  Yrnan-gheun  and  Taong- 
doog  alao  at  Magulipatam,  t'uddapah,  QuntooT 
■nd  Nellore.  Ita  flowera  are  pure  wbite  of  mid- 
dling aize.  or  the  bark  called  Aathee  nar, 
Tepy  and  Apa,  the  nativca  make  temporary 
lopes  for  securing  thatch,  matting  or  fences. 
The  barki  of  aeveral  other  Bauhiniaa  are  used 
for  Hmilar  purposea.  The  Ara  niir  ia  the  bark 
of  Bauhinia  parvirolia,  of  which  malchea  for  na- 
tiro  gnna  are  made, — Madrat  Ex.  Jur.  Report. 
Fo^.j).  254.    Sec  Yepi    Iree. 

BAUHINIA  iSMABGINATA  from  thia,  an 
aatringent  gum  ia  alao  collected  in  the  Dejra 
DooB,  which  it  called  Sem-ke-gond. 

BAUUINIA  UNQUA-     DxUam.     Syn.  of 
Banhinia  acandena. 
BAUHINIA  MALABABICA.— Aox&. 

Bo-ay-gy-in. — Bdbm  . 
Tfaia  trta  growe  rapidly.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hslabar,  where  it  bloaiomi  in  Octobrr  and 
Norember.  It  also  ttrowg  at  Frome  and  Mal- 
loon  and  in  Aatam,  indeed,  it  ia  common  in 
the  plaina  of  British  Burmah,  where  ita  wood 
ia  used  for  the  eroaa  pieces  oF  harrows,  house 
poata,  be,  he.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  42.  In 
a  full  grown  tree  on  good  aoil  the  average 
ko^h  of  the  trnnk  to  first  branch  is  15  feet, 
■ad  aVen^  K''''^i  meatured  at  6  fett  ^m  the 
grouBd,  is  4  feet.— Aoefi.  7ol.  II,  p.  331.  Dr. 
2n»B<fi*,  7oi0t  853. 

BAUHINIA  NITIOA.  /r». 
B.  Amntoata  t       ,       I  Kana  r^jah  ...  'Biso. 
VUta  Baolunia.  |  B.  Candida  I 

lUi  ii  ouUifatad  te  a  flowaring  plant  in 
yirtiW ^Kotth.— inww  Om.  MmL  Top.,  p. 

a«i. 


BAUHUflA  BACEHOeA. 

BAUHINIA  PAR71FL0RA.  Vahl.  Rosb. 
Syn.  of  Bauhinia  tacem Ota. 

BAUHINIA  FORBgCTA.    See  Koapyrot 
ebenui. 

BAUHINIA  PUBFUBASCENa,    VAE.rf 
Baohinea  Tariegata, 

BAUHINIA  PUKPUREA.— £»Hit. 
Bauhinia  (Joromaadeliana. — i>.  C, 

ChovaunaMsDd  aru.  H  au 


Deva  KaDchuD....Bina 

Sarolmara Can. 

Purjile    mouDtain 
Bboay. Eho. 

EuDchUD  MAHft. 


Shegapu  Mnntluri 

maram T*M, 

BodanU  Chatcu Talk 

Fedda  are „ 


A  tree,  with  very  large,  deep  roie-colored 
fragrant  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  th« 
raioB.  It  grows  in  the  Mauritiua,  Coromandel, 
Irawadi,  Maitaban  in  Burmah,  Aasam  and 
Oude  and  the  Kherce  pesa.  It  attains  a  large 
aiEO  in  the  mountaina  of  India.;  in  Canara  and 
Bunda  found  both  above  and  below  :  moat 
ooromon  near  the  Gun)[awallee  oreek.  I  la 
wood  is  Btrong  and  good  for  agricultural  im[d»- 
menta;  but  seldom  large  enough  for  building.— 
Dr.  Boxb.  Vol.  II.  p.  320.  Dr.  GHuon.  Voigi. 
254.  Dr.  Eiddell,  Mr.  Jafrey,  FU/ra 
AndJirieA. 

BAUHINIA  PURPUREA.  WiLt.  Syn.  of 
Bauhioia  acumioats,  also  Syn.  of  Bauhinia 
purpurascens.  var.  of  B.  Variegata. — Roxb. 

BAUHINIA  BACEMOSA,  Lam.  not  Vabl. 
Syu. 

Bauhinia  parviflora,  Vahl;  D.  C— £o^.  7U. 
ii.p.3,23. 

Bauhinia  epiola — Kon. 

Bac-n}.,....  „ Bbko,  i  Ifaln  f „ TiL. 

Bwai-jin BnM.     MalUjhnnT , 

Bpa-lao „        PatwaMawklT  ...    „ 

ManilQhila HiHD.  |  Ada  I „ 

Apt* Uahb.  1  Are  „ 

VaoQa-raja 8'nb.  |  Adavi  aviia » 

Atcha  maram! Tin.     Arro  T „ 

Areka  maram  I  ...       „     | 

Thia  is  a  magnificent  climber,  with  amall 
white  flowers.  It  is  found  all  over  India  and 
all  through  Burmah  Dr.  Hooker  telle  us  that 
alonK  the  foreats  of  (he  Sewalik  Hilta  and  tho 
hot  TsUeyt  of  the  Himalaya  tram  the  Dhooiw 
of  the  North  Weat  to  the  valley  of  Assam,  thia 
magnificent  climber,  with  lis  two  lobed  leaf, 
may  be  seen  hanfting  in  elegant  festoons  from 
the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  which  from  the  dittanoo 
from  the  roota  to  the  stems,  one  is  st  a  iota  to 
imagine  how  it  could  have  ever  ascended.  Bat 
occasionally  a  half  killed  tree  diaclotci  the 
mode  of  its  progress  and  indicates  the  deitrue* 
tion  it  must  have  oreated  in  the  forest.  With 
the  bark  of  this  plant,  whioh  when  stripped  off 
is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  natives  of 
these  monntains  make  ropes;  the  atems  ais 
uBually  cut  in  July  and  August :  the  onter  bark 
being  stripped  off  is  thrown  away  and  the  inner 
is  aied  for  ropes  as  wanted,  by  being  previoaa- 
ly  Boaked  ia  water  *bA  twisted  when  wet.  It 
is  alao  aaid  to  be  bcnled  awl  btttaa  irith  ad* 


BADHINU  BflCA.1A. 

Iftti,  whioh  nnden  it  wft  aod  pliable,  for 
being  twitted  into  ropes  and  •tring  for  cbu- 
Bse*.  The  fibre  nsku  very  «tiviig  ropei,  but 
It  ia  not  over  durable,  end  rots  if  Icept  ooa- 
ItftDtly  in  wstw.  ThonKh  not  collected  for 
■ale,  it  ia  abundant  all  along  tba  foot  of  the 
mountaioa.  Major  Swetenham  deaoribes  its 
Birong  coarsa  ropes  as  amveriag  well  for  sub- 
peosioD  bridges.  Ita  bark  needs  but  little  pre- 
paration, boiag  stripped  off  and  twisted  it  ia 
leady  tor  use,  it  is  also  made  into  matcbloolc 
DMtches.  The  wood  is  small,  but  the  heart 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard  and  Bae.  In  British 
Burmah  a  oubie  foot  of  the  wood  weighs  lbs  44- 
In  a  full  grown  tree,  there,  od  good  soil  tha 
average  length  of  the  trunk  totbe  first  braoeh 
it  10  feet,  and  average  girth,  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  3  feet.  In  Bombay,  the 
wood  is  reckoned  very  atvong,  but  is  never 
fDUDd  of  a  goad  siie,  and  in  British  Bunnah  it 
i*  said  to  be  of  a  white  oolor  and  adapted  for 
fanoy  work  and  cabinet  makers. — Drt,  ffibion, 
MeOkUand,  Wiffkt,  Braada,  Maiam,  Vmfft, 
263.  Jir.  Jaffreg,  Ifadrat  itweum.  Flora 
AndAriea.  Bo9^.  II.  Dr.  Ooyh,  p.  296. 

BAUHINU  EBTU3 A..— Box.  ii,  322. 

Growing  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Onrdens  ; 
has  small  yellow,  purple  dotted  flowers,  by  inci- 
aions,  its  bark  yields  a  brownish,  mild  gum  like 
that  of  the  cherry  tree. — RoiA.,  Toifft.  26i. 

BJVUOINU  BICHABDUNA,— T'aU. 

Introduced  from  Madagasrar.  Of  this  wood 
there  is  no  knowled(;e,  the  trees  in  this  oounlry 
being  still  yonng.  But  this  tree  deserves  at- 
tention as  it  is  probable  that  some  nseAil  pro- 
perty in  it  led  to  its  inLroduolion. — Ilort. 
Oar'den  58.  Fmgt.  8GS. 

B.\UHINIA  8CANDENS.— iwa ;  mOde. 
Baahinia  lioguai — DtCand. 

lf;auk-fal».gt BUBM. )  Ifsja  belli HuUJ^ 

Rud  BauhiDia Ens.  [  Ouods  gills  of  Silbeb. 

EscuUpUn  do „     I 

This  trailing,  climbing,  Bauhioi*,  has  amall 
whiliah  flowws  whiob  (urn  to  a  yellawitb 
oolour-  It  grows  in  the  Molueoas,  Gouoanp, 
Assam, it  not  uncorpojOB  about  GowtiaUi  and  it 
A  oommon  spsoies  at  Sylhet  where  it  runs  ^ip 
over  trees  ol  the  largeat  tise.  Dr.  ItatOQ 
msQliona  Ibca  th«  tree  it  rtmarkable  fqr  it* 
Qonlorled  sleoa,  aod  it  ia  said  by  liQudoa  to 
We  formed  the  type  pf  thp  (oske  rod  of  fiROula- 
pius  which  he  brought  with  him  frqm  India. 
Ms  Sbroiu  bafk  is  made  into  aloth  and  rope,  but 
t|u  fibras  are  liaoh  and  stubborn. — Dr.  iii^im, 
p.  180  ,-  SiitU,  p.  29a.  Rijt^.  VoL  II.  p.  326, 
tmd  Vvigt  25  i. 

BAUUDfU.  SANDBNS.  Bopb.  in  E.  I. 
y..  not  in  flvra  Indica.  gyn.  of  Bauhinia 
T«hUi.     Sm  UaljhuD. 

.B4.UHIMA  liPlCATA.  EfltH.  Sjn.  of 
ftiubuuA 


BAUHIHIl  TALan. 

BAUHINU  T0U£m:03A.-rZswi. 

Ms-hfrJtlM-gMva  BUBN.    Petan Siimb.  ' 

TsUqw  Baahini*  .  Sn.     Kat-atti   Tak, 

Downer    mauntain  TKrlitpatmB— ....     „ 

Ebupr „       Tbeer  iiUcoDDii  ...   „ 

BAnchsDA  ..  ..  M&LBAL.     Thiiu  valaoannay...  „ 

UiMOsdaga Sahs. 

A  native  of  Ceylon,Melabar,  and  Coromandel; 
bears  a  large  sulphur-col  cured  flower,  sad  the 
upper  petti  has  usus)ly  a  deep  purple  spot  oa 
the  inside.  It  is  a  large  shrub  never  exceed- 
ing  I!  feet  in  height.  Wood  very  hard,  but 
too  smsll  to  be  of  any  great  value  ia  oommerce. 
Tbit  like  the  Baiihinia  racemosa,  haa  a. 
strong  very  dark  colored  wood,  hence,  the 
name  wild  ebony.  Bven  the  younger  branches 
show  the  heart-wood  very  dark  brown,  the 
hark  of  this  is  alao  employed  at  eitemporarr 
cordage.  The  plant  furnished  to  Dr.  Wight 
under  the  name  of  Caat  Attie  was  the  bauhuiia 
raeemota,  the  native  p  recti  tionert  presaiibe 
small  dried  buila  and  young  flowera  in 
certain  dyseuteric  cases  ;  they  have  little  seosi- 
ble  taste  or  smell,  though  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  when  freih  and  bruiseil,  have  a  atron; 
but  not  unpleasant  odour.  Their  astringeacy 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  snd 
of  one  spacies.  Bheede  tells  nsin  the  H.'s  M.'s 
(Part  1.  p  64}  thsl  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
the  berk  is  given  on  the  Mslabar  Coast,  in 
OBsei  where  the  liver  is  inflamed. — AtMlM't 
Mat.  Mtd.p.  73.  W^ht.  Voigt.  258.  Df. 
Clrghom.  Mr.  Jnjfri^.  Mr.  Mendu,  Sod. 
foL  II.  p.  323.  CSAawyinessy,  ;>.  317. 
BAUHINIA  TRIANDRA.— ffoj*. 
Tbit  is  a  tree  of  fiengal  and,  when  in  Boxer, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ftaubinias, 
Its  trunk  it  Btraixht  and  of  considerable  siie. 
Its  flowers  are  large  and  white, — ttoxb.  fel, 
JL  p.  340.  Foi^t.  254. 
BAUHINIA  VAHLII,  W.  $■  A, 
B.  Baoemoaa,  Vabl.— Aozi.,  Fl  In. 
B.     Scaodens.— AoxA.  in  B  I.  C.  Mvi. 

Cbamboolee DiTK.      |  BoUa NkFui- 

Maloo tiiKD.       Adda Tbl. 

Mahwal '......     „    !  ]  Sbyoleo XSUl, 

This  is  an  immense  scaodeni  shrub,  with  % 
circumference  of  stem  of  \\  feet  and 
Urgisb  wliite  flowers  that  turn  yellow.  It 
(cniwt  iti  the  TbuU  ghats,  ravines  at  Khandallt, 
Moruug  mountaius,  iu  the  Dehra  Dhoon  and 
Kamaon,  li  abouuda  in  the  junglea,  in  tbe 
North  West  Province  of  iKdia,  aud  near  the 
moiintEiins  of  GHojam  and  Gumsur  anil  yielda 
a  fibre  which  is  extensively  used  in  rope  mtk- 
ing.  The  lesves  which  are  a  foot  in  length 
end  breadth,  have  rounded  lobes,  are  used 
at  platters  for  eating  from  and  for  making  the 
"  toUari"  or  amall  ambrellat  worn  on  the  head, 
also  for  packing  and  lining  basketa  and  fcir 
kouaa  th>teh,  and  bwk  far  ropaa ;  lagimes  pen- 
i/f^f/a^  itwa.  tvtlve  fa>  tweuly  iDcfaea  long, 
oovend  with  a  bnrwn  velvet  dowoi      The  kac-' 


afi» 


-  O. ' 


BAVJHOROO. 

Bsb  of  Ibe  bfgB  tnd  broad  pods  fans  i  BWMt 
— triigwit  &«*or,  and  an  eaten  tikri  Bknanda 
by  tlie  natins.  WIra  tka  hnika  >M  ftwh  Ae 
natnw  raaat  th«M  to  get  at  fha  korhets,  kketa 
dd,  the;  ofwD  oTtiukaaelfM :  it  M  slid  0*  ker- 
nela  pouMs  tokio  and  a{)tiKHliBiM  ptvpertieS^-^ 
.Z>r.  Ho»^btrga;p.2il.£idd«lk  Vot^,  BG4. 
A^fiiM  J/aedonaid,  Fl  Anih^  Ute/Ul  PiiXts. 
MMdL   FvtiieU.  CJ^flon.  PmH/.  SipoH. 

BAUHINIA  VARIBaATA.— Zwm. 

Vm-.    (a)     Bcvlniia  pnpiiraac«Di. 
„      (b)        „     eanilidli. — Roxbi  not  Aitt 
ftfteio-badiui ...  Ban.  ]  Son*. 
-        r^,  - 

](o<uitaiiiEboii7...B]>a.  I  Kaiidua Sijis. 

KnchiMT HiKD.  I  Segkpn  Hantliari  miraio 

KiiTidin. „      I  TaK. 

Kcfar.. i,      |6«radbi ...XTui. 

Aa  Drnamental  tree  with  variegal^d  Sowen, 
At  pvrpnnflcenB  being  purplitb,  those  of 
eandida,  white.  li  is  spariDgl}  found  iq 
the  Bombaj  foTests,  add,  there,  it  neVer  reaches 
i  aisa  for  a  10  inch  plJinl.  The  Wood,  however, 
m  bard  and  food.  In  Ganjam  and  Gumsui  its 
extreme  faeif^bt  is  30  feet,  d^rcumferdDce  i  feet, 
and  heixht  from  the  ground  to  the  interiection 
6f  the  firat  branch  S  feet,  and  is  tolerably 
eommon  and  used  for  firewood.  ComiAon  in 
India,  Burniah  and  at  Ajmeef.  Whra  in 
bloaaom  the  tree  ia  rer;  splendid,  and  th« 
tngranee  delightful.  The  flower  buds  are  eaten 
as  a  vegetable.  This  tree  would  be  highly 
oraanentat  in  compound*.  UhsoIi  asyi  that 
wltcB  in  bloesom  this  is  a  very  handaome  tree. 
It*  bndi  are  sold  fresh  in  the  bazaar  at  Lahore 
aa  a  vegetable,  which  are  eaten  prepared  with 
ftnimal  foo^ — Ori.  Irvine,  M<a<m,  GHutm, 
Ridddl,  Clegiom,  Voigi  and  Cwptdih  Uacdc- 
nald,  ffeji.  Med.  Top.  Dr.  Honighirger,  v.  241 

fl91.   Jciffrey.  RiddeO.  Jf.  JS.    Jur.  R.     S* 
oodinal. 

Baohinis  Tsriegata. 

For,  A.  Porpnraaeena,— /f(w6.  tl.p.  319. 


f^ta-kanehsi). 

Xnridua Saks,  )      marun Tak. 

A  tree,   with  beautiful  lar^e   purple  flonem 

4  petals  liffbt  pnrpla,  the  fifth  deep  purple,  tinged 

with  cream    and   red,     It  is   one  of  the   ntost 

stately    of  the    fiauhiuiaa,  and    grows   in   the 

IteioanU  of    India,   ia  Scrampore,    Paterav, 

Itoniluri   and   Forartnya. — Voigi.   2S3.  ifr. 

Jq^r^.  BmA.  ftl.  II.  p.  319. 

Banhinia  Tariegatk 

Tor.  B.  Oandida. 

A.  abniii  with  large  loweta  with  fear  white 

patafei  in  ita  flowers  and  om  with  a  aulphnr 

eeliMtvitUn.  It  (trows  in  N^til,  Oadh.Bstaeali, 

A«aB,Mfi^af[ftraiid  PnoM.— ro^,jt>.  S63. 

BAQIHONOOt  Uui  P  In   Oaijitt   fatd 

GBBfw,  •  hN  of  eitnne  haght  46  ftet,  oir- 


BAwn. 

cnnfeTefioa  S  r<iet,  aaA  height  Iron  ^imd  to 
the  interseotien  af  the  first  brMieb,  %l  feet. 
The  wood  is  used  for  bandy  wheels  on  Kjooudt 
ofitsstien^tii.  It  is  Miher  KSM^.-'-OaplaiA 
Maedtmaid. 

BAUL  tm  BOL.  Oimd.  Vriae. 

BAULEAH,  t  beat  of  the  Ga«K«s  rher. 
See  Boat. 

BAUNA.  H»D.    A  dwarf. 

BAUHB.  t%.  Bslttm. 

BAUUE  DB  GOPAiB0.    Fn.  Gopaita. 

BAUME-DE-PKBU.  7b,  Balsam  of  Pwuv 

BACUB  DB  TOIiV.  Fa.  lUn  balsaa. 

BaUHE  VEHTB.  Fb.  Uiut. 

BAUMMOL.  GsB.  Olire  OS. 

BATALALI.    See  Baba-Lali ;  Himtn. 

BAVaNI,  SeeBhawanii  KsU. 

BATITNGI.  Til.  Galavtnis  panieolatus.-M- 
W^ied.  Bavnnginmi.  Tbl.  Oil  of  ditto. 
8ee  Halknngunee,  Oil. 

BAVUAO-PUtl.    UALkT.    Gailio' 

BAWA.  Mab.  Oaaawflitul*. 

BAW&NG,  a  river  of  Saniatra,   Bob  lAhOre. 

BAWAB,  a  section  of  the  Ku)i  tHbe  of  fl«j& 
patantth.  The  B<«te,  Bnwari  and  Baofa  or 
Bbaora  are  possibly  pan*  of  sotrn  ^reat  fa««, 
#hioh  were  dispersed  In  jM-klatOiio  times,  See 
lUJpoots. 

BAWAHI,  tt  preditory  trthe,  icMferAd 
throdgfaont  India.  Wileon  <te«cribes  Ihetti  art 
robber*  by  profssaion  and  known  in  differenl 
places  by  dMfeiwit  appellations,  but  call  theiti* 
■elvea  Bawafi.  He  says  that  they  ar^  all  hifidM, 
RDd  use  a  pecttliar  dialect,  which  is  SMid  to  Yd 
bpeketi  in  some  parts  of  GnsHat.  Tbey  sieeljl 
to  be  ibe  Btmdra  ef  Sontben  India,  who  sM 
Mytsd  HAn-psrdi  and  Ham  Shikari  and  M 
the  wild  hunters  of  the  jungles  aitd  forests, 
Bee  Bhaota. 

BAUHI.  Bbns.,  low  eastehiBdi^  a  twine  kefd 
by  a  vocation  ,'umtam. 

BAWBAN.  The  itland  ef  Baman,  or,  fol- 
lowing it*  old  tiattie,  LnbeV,  forming  a  portion 
Df  tbe  Residency  of  SAurabaya,  liM  nbout  sifo 
tsen  Dutch  (foity^bt  iitigtitb)  miles  to  tbe 
north  of  UjAng  Fsngks,  hi  5'^  VO'SiMrib  Leti^ 
tydeandll^o  SS' W.  longnnde  (GTretHWicb) 
and  eoDtains  abbut  36  tfqaare  (Dtitoh)  grtogn- 
phicsl  milet  at  44  Engtlsh  miles.  The'touhtfjr 
in  geaeni  Is  very  lAonotirinoas,  a«d  It  i>  mty 
near  the  eeli  that  stune  plains  are  found,  ob  ihh 
Urgest  o  ivklcb,  sMat  ^  miles  ift  oinnw-- 
fn-enoi,  the  pHncipal  vllnge  SadgkHpora  it 
«<t4*tad.  T)iebwetmnMe,areprohablydesteft- 
rinnta  of  Ihe  Ukdoitss,  whose tsttgctge'WHb  « 
fctv  modiQMtiona  prevaibi,  tbHgt  thiy  ttitfrir 
from  them  in  dress ;  bai  in  this  rupeet  a^M 
oibMsly  with  thi  Bagts.  <rhe  hbabhimVs  of 
thvdesu  Btptaga  ettpler  AA  >a>vBweae  tun- 
mm^-^Jmtn.  Ind.  Afeh.  r<M.  Nih  7.  8M 
lUia.  p.  U5.  #«t). 
,     BAWS.    P*aAT.  a  \KattA. 


BIT  OF  BEKOAL. 

BA.WUHO.    Bali.    Jat.    Onion  ?  Garlic  P 
BIWUN-JII,  ft  diriiion  of  ths  Khutne.  Bee 
Khutri. 

BAWURCHl.    HntD.    A  cook. 
BAT  A.  Hind.    Ploceua  Fhilippeoii*. 
BATA.    JaT.  Crocodile.   See  Orocodilids. 
BaTA.     Mak-    CtHia  fistula. 
BATBEELBT-TRBE.     Enq.    Eugenia  p- 

BATAUT.  ArghuD  Kban,  Knblai  Kbao'a 
great  nephev,  Uis  wife  wh«  Zibelliiia,  the 
KhfttuaBulugna,  B  Iniiy  of  grut  beauty  and 
ability.  She  had  been  manied  to  Abuka,  but 
oa  hia  demiie,  accordin);  to  the  marriuze  oui- 
toma  of  the  Mongol),  ahe  paued  to  the  Urda  of 
her  step-ion,  Arghun.  On  her  death,  Arfthun 
■ent  Marco  Polo  for  another  wife,  oat  of  the 
Uongol  tribe  of  Bayaat,  but  Arfchun  died  before 
tha  lady  Kjika-Ghin  wat  brought  and  aha  pasa- 
ed  to  Gbazan,  tha  nephew  of  Arghun,  for  Ar- 

fhun  had  been  euooeeded  br  Kai-Khatn,  hia 
rather.— €«tw(.  Rev^Jvly  1868. 

BAYGOONA,  Ukia  P  A  Ganjam  and  Gum- 
■ur  tree  learea  naed  in  fever. 

BATLA  NAVA  MA8AM.  Tah.  Dindn- 
ga  Tree.    Aodereonia,  ap. 

BAILEY,  WILLIAM  BUTTERWOBTH, 
«  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  died  SSth  Uay  1860 
in  bit  aeventj-ninth  year.  Tha  Eaat  India 
Company  in  its  beat  daya  had  few  better 
■•rvanta.  He  roae  to  the  very  higheat  position 
ia  the  Government  of  India,  for  he  was 
for  a  time  Governor- GenerSil,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  aat  in  the  GrBitt  (Jouncil 
of  LeadGnhall  Street,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
moat  respected  membera  oF  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tore.  In  1U40  he  was  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  When,  in  1858,  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
transferred  from  tha  Company  to  the  Crown, 
T£.r.  Bnyley  retired  into  private  life. 

BAYNDA.    BcK.    Hibiscus  eacalentua. 

BAYNESt  CHABLES  ROBERT,  waa  a 
jnamber  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  for  about 
jlO  jeara  up  to  1 862.  Author  of  aeveral  works 
flonnected  with  the  practice  of  the  Oourta. 

BAT  OF  BENGAL,  liea  between  the  Haley 
and  Indian  peninaulaa  with  its  head  in  Lat. 
31°  N.  at  tbe  moatba  of  the  Gangea  and 
Brahmaputra.  It  ia  liable  every  few  years  to 
be  visited  by  severe  cyeionea,  and  advancing 
Btorm  waves.  Ot  the  latter,  that  of  ISSS, 
which  Bwept  over  the  islanda  of  the  delta,  np 
to  Saugur,  was  attended  with  great  loaa  of  life; 
as  alao  waa  a  cyclone  in  1<859,  and  another  in 
1864,  with  a  alorm  wave  which  aubme^ed  ia- 
luda  and  rushed  along  the  ooaat  in  the  vicinity 
of  Masulipatann.  It  reoeivea  the  Ganges  by  its 
nnmerous  moutha  and  the  Brahmftpntra  from 
tbe  north  of  India,  the  rivers  Kamphal  and 
Ealandong  at  Cbittagong  and  Akyab,  ^ 
bawadi,  Sitang,  Gwyoe,  and  Uonlmein  riTcra 
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from  Bomali  and  tbe  waten  of  tbe  Caavtq; 
TaUar,  Pennar,  Palar,  Kistna,  Qodavery  tai. 
Hahanoddy  from  the  Peninaula  of  India.  Bei 
Cyclone,  India,  908,  SI9,  Bain,  Snnderhasi. 

BATPOBB,  a  town  in  India  in  Long.  Tt" 
68'  E.,  and  Lat.  11  °  11,  N.     See  B^pooii. 

BAZANIA.     See  Cinnamomum- 

BAZAR.     Pom.     Beaoar. 

BAZAB.  Psna-  Hikd.  The  market  phn 
of  eaalem  oountriei.  Those  in  India  in 
nsually  held  in  an  open  street  or  open  quid- 
rengle  and  are  attended  to  by  men.  Thoie  of 
Burnah  are  large  wooden  buildings  and  tla 
sellers  are  almost  exclnaively  woman,  tb 
women  of  Bnrmah  generally  being  aoiiw  no- 
mercial  agents.  In  all  oriental  countries  it  ii 
the  custom  for  the  purobawr  to  seek  onttl) 
seller  and  to  make  an  offer  for  what  ho  wanu. 
These  two  oustoms  are  opposed  to  tha  pracdie 
in  Europe,  and  where  tbe  purchaser  is  a  struga 
and  ignorant  of  the  prdinary  value  o[  lbs 
article  he  is  purchaainjc,  lead  him  into  a^^ 
paying  and  to  bis  regarding  orientals  u  Ijing 
impostors. 

BAZEEGUE  and  NL'T,  lugf(len,iBl 
tumblers.  .  The  not  may  be  considered  n  tw 
gipsies  of  Hindustan ;  both  are  ""''■^ 
tribes,  and  have  each  a  language  nndentood 
only  by  themselves :  they  live  prinoipillj  tj 
jniigling,  fortune-telling,  by  palmiWj  ^ 
other  means,  and  are  alike  addicted  to  thw- 
The  gipsies  are  governed  by  Aeit 
_...„,  the  Nut  by  their  nardir  boullali. 
They  appear  to  be  equally  indifferent  oo  tb* 
subject  of  reliicion,  and  in  no  respect  puti- 
ouUr  in  their  foot!,  or  the  manner  by  whiiA 
it  ia  obtained.  According  to  a  lilt  /nniiibM 
by  Captain  Bicharriaon,  the  lanKUsges  adopld 
by  theae  people  would  appear  to  powsi 
a  very  atrong  affinity  to  each  other.  "  Tbs 
Bazeegur  are  snb-divided  into  aeves  casus 
VIE.,  the  Charee,  At'bhyee'a,  Bynss,  Pu-  ' 
buttee,  KalVoor.  Dorkinee,  and  GangW: 
but  the  difference  seems  only  in  name,  W 
they  live  together,  and  intermarry  as  o« 
people  :  they  aay  they  are  descended  fi» 
four  brothers  of  the  same  family.  They  pi* 
tise  the  mahomedan  rite  of  cironmciSKia  ; 
they  regard  Tan-Sin  aa  their  tnUlar  deft)'; 
conaequently  they  look  up  to  him  fo:  sue*" 
and  safety  in  all  their  profetaional  eiplo* 
These  consist  of  playing  on  various^  iw'™' 
ments,  ainging,  dancing,  tumbling,  !w."  ™ 
two  latter  aocomplishments  are  peculiar  la  ™ 
women  of  this  aeot.  The  notions  of  rel«<<" 
and  a  fntnre  state,  among  this  vagrant  i*»r 
are  principally  derived  from  their  songs,  «* 
are  beautifully  simple.— CWe.  Jfyrt.  «"* 
p.   313.    Bee  Himalaya.  , 

BDBLLA.  Gm»x.  Leeches.  See  Hdo* 

BAZHtA.    Aornia,  was  the  place  fim" 
by  tbe  Gnak  djnaatieifor  a  nilitv;  gaf"*"' 
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Tbere  were  mtlitiiry  coloaiea  of  Maeedoniflns 
■stabluhed  mi  A|eiuidrui  ad  Cauoasom,  Aii- 
IcnaDi,  and  Buira,  and  gsrriions  at  Njaa,  Or*, 
Uawaga,  Peaoeleotia  and  at  Aornia,  a  moun- 
tain ran^  auppoaed  to  be  the  mountain  of 
Mababan  in  the  Fir-Panjal  or  Mid  Himalayan 
nnao.     Sre  Cyc  of  Ind.  Supp.  ii.  Kafir. 

BAZU-BANS.   Hind.  Anniet. 

BDBLLIUU,  Exa.  Pa. 
Afhtim. 


Ku^WB BUEM. 


Madolhh 


...Qa. 


Bedolsh Haa. 

Mnk'l Pkm. 

QngnU Sraoa. 

Eimgiliui ..T*M. 

GuggiUm Tau 


Tbia  fragnnt  mim  Tcsin  aa  met  with  in  oom- 
neree  ia  tbv  product  of  various  treet,  and 
Dr.  AioaUe,  (Vol.  I.  p.  89)  gives  an  eiceUent 
aumarf  of  all  the  information  extant  nhen 
kk  work  vaa  written.  But  he  was  not  inclined  to 
Rfant  it  aa  a  product  of  any  of  the  trees  of 
India,  and  pointed  to  the  Darakbt-i-mukDl  of 
Ptaww  aa  the  plant  producing  it.  That  of 
A&icB,  ia  fraiD  Balsa modendron  Africanura  ;  the 
Sicilian  B'dellinm  ia  obtained  from  the  Daucns 
btapanicus,  D.  C,  but  in  all  eswutial  properties 
tbeee  are  identical  with  tbe  )^uul  of  the 
Indian  btaaara,  a  product  of  the  Commiphora 
Uadsgaaearensis,  (Liiidley)  ihe  Amjris  com- 
miphora, (Roib.)  the  Bolsimo (trend ran  com- 
uiphora,  (^igbt  snd  Arnott),  and  a  native  of 
l^jihct,  Aeaam  and  Usdagascar,  which  blossoms 
in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  ^rarden  about  February 
and  Harcb,  but  seldom  lipens  its  seed.  At 
the  Madrai  £ihibition  of  1S5S,  two  varieties 
of  the  ffeUHivin  from  tbe  Amyris  commiphora, 
wore  exhibited — the  solid  gum,  and  tbe  balsam- 
ic fluid,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  and  epeci- 
BMBs  of  the  tree  were  sent  to  tbe  Horticultural 
Gardcaa  of  Madras.  The  Indian  Gujiul  much 
resembtea  myrrh,  and  is  said  to  be  lai^ely  ea- 
portad  aa  that  drng.  Dr.  Boyle  considered  the 
fiugnt  as  identical  with  the  B'dellium  of  com- 
meree  and  indicates  the  Greek  names  of  B'del- 
liuia,  Badteyun  &  Uadelkbon,  a*  tbe  VSMuoy  & 
pai^x^  of  DioBcorides.  The  B'dellium  of  Ge- 
seaii  ii.  12,  and  Numbers  zi.  17  is  suppoaed 
to  be  the  gnm  resin  of  Batsamodendroo 
.Antor^Au,  Akn.  (B.  pubescena  Stocks,Psnd  B, 
]lnkal,HooKBa)  B'dellium,  in  the  Bombay  tariff 
Valoation,  is  rated  at  Rb.  i  per  cwt.  and  is  im- 
ported from  Outch  and  the  Persian  Gnlf.  It  ia 
'R-ex{»orted  to  China  and  to  England  nnder  the 
liatne  of  myrrh. — (f  Shavghnewy,  pp.  287-8. 
Jf.  X.  7.  R.,  RoyU't  lU.  Sim.  Bot.  FauUc- 
■«r.  Cbat.  JDkiioHaty.    See   Oumi. 

XTDOLACH  of  Scriptire.  Oen.  ii.  13. 
Svmbeia  xi.  7,  supposed  to  be  B'dellinm  gum 
nm  ol  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii  or  mnik. 
'  n.'Pia>.  without  Bo-aharagli  without  a 
Ump,  jktmkii  BMaaugb,  withoat  diatntion. 
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B«AI>  PLANTS. 

BEADS. 

PatamoBtars Hvt,  Usui -Hani  ...  ...Uai.it. 

Rouries Fa.  Eulknru  Ualuu 

Boson  Enuiza Qeb.  Coronas Sr. 

Munniara Gcz.  Hand Tilt. 

MsDka Hum.  PossaEa _ T^ 

Corone It, 

Beads  are  in  general  uae,  in  all  oonntries,  for 
peraonal  ornament,  as  neofclaces,  ear  snd  nose 
droops,  and  for  ornamental  work,  and  aro 
made  of  gjaas,  ivory,  wood,  the  inferior  and  pre- 
cioQi  gems,  aa  oomelians,  onyxes,  rubies,  eme- 
mlds,  penrls,  seeds,  alabaster,  magnesite, 
UBcre,  eoral,  gold,  ateel,  and  date  stones  are  alt 
used  as  beads  ;  rossiies  are  likewise  made  of 
beadt.  The  elaas  beads  mannfactnred  in  China 
are  sent  wholly  to  India  or  the  Archipelago  ; 
those  for  India  ars  shipped  to  Bombay.  Vivo 
boxes  are  estimated  to  weigh  a  pecul  :  1S4S 
boxes  wen  shipped  in  1836,  at  $.  18  per  box. 
In  tbe  four  yean  ISBi^GS  to  lB5fi-56  iuda- 
sive,  the  import  of  beads  into  the  Mi«draB  Pr»- 
sidenoy  wbb  to  the  value  of  Bs.  1,37,722,  and 
the  valne  of  the  exports  for  tbe  lame  period 
was  Ba.  24,491,  glass  beads  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  lHogland  to  Africa,  and  Bometimea 
to  the  value  of  410,000  to  £20,000. 

BBAD  PLANTS.  Several  plants  in  India 
produce  bright  coloured  seeds,  used  aa  beadi. 
Amongst  tfaeae  is  the  red  seed  with  a  black  eye^ 
of  the  Abrus  precatarius,  Beng.  Sweta  Koonch  : 
Tamul,  Condnminnie,  which  is  also  used  by 
the  Burmese  as  a  weight.  Mr.  Maion  infornw 
ns  that  the  Karen  in  the  sonthera  pro- 
vinces cultivate  one  or  two  species  of  Job's 
tears  for  (he  seed.  The  Pwo  race  plant,  a  species 
with  round  seeds  which  are  used  to  ornament 
the  borders  of  their  tunics,  but  they  are  never 
teen  on  a  woman's  gown.  Tbe  Sgau  tribe  on 
tbe  contrary,  cultivate  a  species  bearing  an  oval 
seed,  and  use  them  merely  for  embroiderinfc 
female  dresses.  In  Amherst  Provinoe,  tbe 
Fwo  seldom  appear  in  their  native  oostume, 
and  many  deny  that  tbeir  tribe  ever  had  any 
other  than  that  which  they  now  wear,  which  is 
Burmese.  The  Abrus  precstorius  is  a  native  of 
tbe  Ssitt  Indies,  but  is  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  America.  Tbe  seeds  are 
strung  together  as  beads,  with  shells  and 
other  hard  seeda,  also  as  rosaries,  benoe  tbs 
name  preoatorius.  The  common  variety  are 
red,  with  a  black  spot,,  whilst  other  varieties 
produce  various  coloured  seeds,  Tbe  leavea 
and  roots  secrete  the  sweet  substatice  which 
cbaracterisas  the  liquorice  plant,  (Glyeyrthisa 
glabra,)  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it  is 
called  wild  liqooiiee  and  used  for  the  aame 
purposes.  Anislie  writing,  of  these  says  thef 
are  stmng  together  into  necklaces,  braoetets  and 
other  ornament!.  The  white  sort  resemble 
pearls.  Bmised  into  a  fine  powder,  goldsmiths 
nae  it  to  join  togeUwr  the  more  delicate  parts 


of  golden  ornwnniti.  The  ihiDiDg  snrirt 
teediof  ibe  Adennthent  ptvoniiia,  are  nsed 
M  wei^hiB  by  jemllers,  and  are  made  into 
ornaments,  in  the  form  of  be&da,  bracelelL, 
fai.  The  round,  hard,  block  weds  contained 
in  the  hairy  pericarp  of  the  C»nna  Indies, 
(Kriihna  Tamara,  Tbl  :  Kata-bala :  KuU 
VaUi  munoie,  Tak  :  Soela  rumba,  Sami  : 
Ukkilbar  ke  munke.  Hind  :  Sabba  jaya, 
HiitD :)  ara  made  into  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments.  Tha  Utrasnm  beads,  are 
very  rouxh  seeds  of  the  ElmocarpuB  Eanoeo- 
latus,  (Uttasnm,  TaH  :  Oodrsj,  Dnx  )  Tbey 
are  brouj^ht  to  India  from  Java,  of  which 
count r;  the  tree  is  a  native,  are  about 
the  size  of  small  nutmegs,  and  are  made  into 
braceleta  for  Europeaa  ladies.  The  Saivs 
brahmins  and  pnndarums,  religiosa  devotees  of 
tlie  aaiva  sect  of  hindoos,  who  live  by  alma, 
wear  (hem  round  their  heads  and  neoka  ftnd 
form  them  into  rosaries.  The  dark  colored 
oval  seeds  of  the  Coryola  nrens,  are  made  into 
buttons,  and  used  as  beads  by  Mabomedana, 
tkoondel-paneiniunnie,  Tak.  £rimpanQa,CAM.) 
The  dark  colored  roundish  seeds  (Kodda  panei, 
nnnnie,  Tau.)  of  the  Corypha  umbracnllferK 
are  used  as  beads  by  hiodoo  devotcei,  the  Tader, 
or  Dmsari  wsnloo,  who  lire  on  alms.  The 
ToUsee  Beads,  (rolasea  fsyr  manaie,  Tah  : 
Tooliiktmunk^  Duk)  are  made  from  the  root 
of  the  holy  basil,  Ocimum  snnctum,  a  ptsnt 
sacred  to  Vishua  and  held  in  esteem  by  all  hia 
followers,  the  Brabmina  and  Taders  of  which 
sect,  wear  it  round  their  necks  and  arms.  A 
very  bandaome  bead  is  made  by  polishing 
the  be(el  nnt,  ei^led  by  ths  Tamil  people  Fask 
mnnnie.— Jitulte's  UaL  lled.p.li2..  See 
Abrns  precotorius ;  Adenanthera  pavonina, 
Areca  catechu  ;  Caryota  nrens,  Corypha  ura- 
bTaoalifira.  Elteoenrpns  laneeolstos;  Ocimum 
sanotam  ;  Melia  audsraoh. 

BBAH,  a  river  about  six  miles  from  Feroze- 
pooi  also  runa  near  Umritsir. 

BEAM.  Bmo.  Nath.  Hind,  This  building 
material,  is  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  beams 
ue  of  various  kinds. 

BEAHI.    HALSAih    Herpsstes  mouDieni. 
—B,  B.  and  Kwitk. 
i,  Eng. 

An.  (TsbtB LiT. 

Fa,  1  Boohii Itos. 

..  ,.H«B.  I  Habsi Snu. 

...Osav.  I  PMnaB.HnB.TAiL  Ib_ 


Phnlnn... 

FevM 

Phut 

Bohntn.... 

Firte - ir.  I 

Hie  various  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  In  the 

gardens   of  Europe,  are  grown  ia    India   both 

by    natives    and    Europeans.    Vieia    faba  or 

Windeoi  beana   and    the  varioua   speoiea   and 
TaTietiea  of  phueolns  «t  Fienob  beans.   Eniy 
tetire  gwdener  In  Indit  it  buniluir  witk  iha  |  p. 
3M 


mode  of  cultivating  them.  See  Japin,  111, 
Kabul  433.  Hiaseolua,  Vicia. 
BBAB.  Eh  a. 


Dob Ar. 

Dob ETEior.  Bbb. 

Arktoa Oress. 

Rich HniD 

Unas 1>at:ii. 


B;k«ha.„.. 

Deep 

Karsdi 

Godalsn... 


...Til. 


The  genus  urtns,  of  tb«  msramslift,  a  pluti- 
grade  animal,  of  which,  four  Indian  speoti 
are  known,  viz.  U.  Isabellinns,  Hon5ild ;  I 
U.  Labiatus  of  Blainvilla  ;  U.  Msliyenui  of  | 
Kaffles  and  U.  Tibetanas  of  Cuvier.  U.  Itabd- 
IJnus  ia,  aocoiding  to  Qray  the  U.  SyriacuiDf 
Hempb  Efarenbarg  and  that  known  to  Uimiliy; 
an  sportsmen  as  the  Brown,  Bed,  lello*,  Whil^ 
Grey,  Silver  or  Snow  bear  or  Tibetan  snow  bsn 
and  is  the  Harput  of  Kashmir,  for  it  inliibils 
Tibet  and  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Bimsitji, 
and  High  Central  Asia  generally. 

Ursui  labiatus  oi  Blainvilla  ia  foand  ill 
over  India,  Csjlou  and  Assam  and  ii  theBtllv 
or  Beech.  It  has  received  several  idtatiGo 
synonims,  attaching  it  to  the  genera  Snil;- 
pus  and  Uelurus,  and  its  names  in  fioKliili, 
five  fingered  sloth,  slotb  Bear  and  [fniM 
sloth,  have  corresponded.  It  is  readilj  io- 
mesiicated.  When  wild  it  live«  on  rooU  ind 
honey.  Ursiis  Malnysnus.  occucB  in  AnliB, 
Msiay  Peninsuls,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  u4 
in  Indo-Chinese  countries  generally. 

U.  TibeUnus,  the  black  Bear  of  Hinihui 
sportsmen,  inhabits  tho  forest  region  of  lbs 
Himalsya,  and  is  very  rare  in  Tibet,  thongk 
met  wJLh  iu  its  esstem  forests.  It  leemt 
identical  with  U.  Isabellinua,  Bligh.CiL  Sea 
Mammalia.    Prochilus ;  Ursns. 

BBAR.  the  Rreat  Bear  in  aetronomyii  the 
I>ab~i-Akb«r  of  Persian  astronomers  slsocalled 
dum-i-gurg,  or  wolfs'  tail. 

Besrt Bwi.  IBarfaa •■■^^• 

Bart DAuOan.  |  RMh P"* 

Baard Dm.  I  TWdi.„....M~ Ti» 

D«rhl. H:kd.    Oadanu 'n. 

Bsrbe „ Fa.  | 

The  beard  ia  worn  by  most  mahomedsiu, 
and  by  several  of  the  christians  of  the  (SH. 
The  beard  is  never  worn  by  ■  hindoo  nor  bj  « 
Burman,  Most  mahomedana  of  the  Sbi^ 
school,  however,  clip  their  mustachios  einn* 
ingly abort;  some pli-an  shave  the  upparlip, "* 
imperinl,sud  the  parts  of  ths  beardaboutthlBa^ 
nersoftbe  mouthandtbeforep*rtoftliecb»*< 
In  anointing  the  body,  the  beard  is  alM  at- 
tended to,  and  in  ibe  utterance  of  anjWj 
name  or  piayer,  mabomedana  rub  their  btxl 
down  over  their  faoe  and  month  and  bard/' 
it  were  oatcbing  Ibe  saered  aouod  and  fiUiV 
the  beaid  with  it.—Oaitt»'*  Vaoetun*  ^'^ 

861.  Mmtm'4  Pi^rn^  t»  Jitm.  ^^  "' 


2]Ua. 

BSABSB,  Aa^o-Iadian,  a  palanqtun  o«- 
tier :   «l«o  a  houM  Mrrsnt. 

BEABOOT,  ia  trained  for  \imtiag  bj  the 
Kiigliu.-^3>«     (^pper    aiti  Lower  Ameor, 
145. 

BBABMEE,  a  river    imr    Gjubad  and 

BEAKS  FAW8  are  needed  by  tb«  CfaineM 
aa  a  deiioate  diik.— JiTiJIaam'i  MMlo  XUy~ 
dom,  p.  249. 

BE'AB-WOOD,  a  torn  of  Heera  iPoreit, 
•ear  AbbolUbad,  Haxan.  NaUral  order, 
ConiCem,  Fiaua  longirolia  :  Properly  Bi-ar 
wood." CU.  C<U.£x.  1863. 

BE\S,  s  riftt  of  the  Panjib,  wbich  with 
tba  JeUm,  Chenab,  Bavi  and  Sutlej,  form  the 
Paojnsd,  that  joing  the  Indaantarthe  gonthern 
exlfaiaitj  of  tbe  proriacs.  Thia  rirer  ia  well 
kaowD  from  the  wrilinK*  of  Moorcroft  (Travels, 
J.  190),  Gerard,  and  A.  CunniDgbam  (  (Jour. 
Aa.  8m-,  Baa.  X.  L)  For  leveDty-Sra  miles 
ii  Iowa  aoDtbwarda,  throui[h  the  British  pro- 
vince of  Kallo,  then  benda  towards  Mandi, 
and  debonchea  from  the  faitis  at  Hirtha),  after 
a  winding  weataity  course  of  one  hundred  and 
twcnty-five  miles.  It  i*  tributary  to  Sutlq 
liaea  tM  the  8.  verge  of  Rotaog  Fias,  Lat. 
3SO  U'LoBg.  77<-  II'  13,a00  feet  above 
Ibe  aea.  It  runs  touth  80  milea  Weat  £0 
mile*  I  thflB  takea  a  wide  sweep  to  N,  W.  for  80 
■uba  ;  and  S.  80  miles ;  to  Sutlej.  at  Endraai, 
kagtb,  £90  milea.  Its  tributariee  and  afHu- 
aau  iia  tba  Psbati ;  Sainj,  88  ;  Gonati,  US 
■uka;Ul;Oaj.  About  10,000  Miaare  milea  an 
diaiaed  by  it.  It  is  alao  called  Baab,  ia  Uie  Hyp- 
baaia  of  Aniaa,  and  the  Bibaaia  of  Ptolemy. 
it  riaea  in  Lahool,  in  the  Himalsyaa  and  the 
Baaie  ia  aaid  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanierit 
ironi  Tyaaa,  the  itame  of  a  Bisbi,  or  aage,  cele- 
bnued  ia  the  daatioal  literature  of  India.  The 
local  aaw,  Vipaaa  or  B^periia  ia  lappoaed 
to  bare  nigitiated  the  Bibasia  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Sypaata  of  Pliny  and  die  Hyphaaia  of  Arrian. 
It  ia  atill,  aa  of  old,  arossed  by  means  of  a  cot 
placed  ovai  the  water  baga  called  masbaks, 
tbe  Greek  name  being  a  eoiraptioB  of  the  Bans- 
knt  Tipaaa.  It  ia  however  elao  aaid  to  take 
ita  name  from  a  aacred  pool  at  its  aonrce,  called 
"Vjaa  Bishi,"  utnaled  in  the  Botuig  pus, 
at  tlse  bead  of  the  Knllu  valley,  the  elevation 
ofwhiehia  13,000  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  Theeoeneiy  of  the  Beat  valley  ia  partion- 
hrly  beautifnl,  aad  differ*  from  that  of  the 
Bitliq  aad  Ohen^  Nina  notable  tribatariea 
lain  tba  Beaa  in  Kullu,  amoaigst  theaa  is 
the  Bacahi,  unfiirdable  and  apanned  by  a 
oaodiB  bridge,  three  milea  from  Borwa.  In  tbe 
aaUey  o(  the  upper  Beaa,  above  Bnltanpar, 
tfam  ia  afaandanoe  of  kad  (tiw  dhar-ohil  (A 
CkMha),  elm,  nuple,  oak,  (two  apeeiea,)  and 
walnut.    On  the  Paibati,  oat  far  Cr«&  the  ta- 


ored  hot  spring  of  Uani  Ksran,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable auaply  of  box  (baxus  aempervireus) 
"  Shamshad"  of  the  eupresees  tomloas  (twisted 
eypreas,)  and  of  tbe  oUve  (Kahs).  A  large 
foreit  of  ohil,  piiras  longifolia,  is  found  below 
Kartole  on  the  Pirbati.  In  the  higher  slopes, 
there  are  dense  forests  of  the  less  valuable 
pines  and  of  the  alpine  oak,  qaereu*  aemiear- 
pifoUa.  There  are  gold  waahing  in  ita  aanda. 
Tbe  whole  length  of  the  fieaa  is  3S0  miles 
from  ita  anuroe  to  its  junotioD  with  tbe  Sut- 
lej. Prom  Ma nfili  forest  to  Luji  the  fell  ap-' 
paara  to  be  nearly  sixty  feet  per  mile.  From 
Lsrji  to  Mandi,  a  diatanoe  of  twenty-five 
milea,  tbe  fall  ia  1,000  feet,  or  forty  feet  per 
mile.  From  Mirthsl,  a  distanoe  of  100  miles, 
the  fall  is  only  1,600  feet,  or  1006  feet  pet 
mile.  The  Beas  river  between  Amrataar  and 
Jalandar  in  the  Punjab,  is  about  S98feet 
above  the  sea  at  about  L.  81°  39'  N.  L.  76* 
''  Arria*;  Hittory  of  tie  Funjah,  p,  15.' 
Soot.  a.  Tiiottp.  Mr*'  Serve]/'*  Adomtm-et 
)/  a  Zadg  ia  Tarlary.  Fol.  Lp.  8E.  Gvik,. 
tm^Aora.  GUgharrCi  I'itt^at>  Report,  p.  84. 
See  Kot  KaDgra. 

BEA.TI  MASAU.  TaV.  alao  Biti  marem 
Dalbergia,     epeeiei, 

BiKkwood _.Efla.  [Sou  wood Bao. 

Bombay  „    „ „   |  Curoo  lUruB Tam. 

The  tree  prodncing  this  ornamental  wood  is 
oofflraon  io  the  Wynaad  on  open  and  grasa 
landa,  where  the  tree  attaint  a  great  aise  and 
it  grows  in  U^absr  and  Tiavancore  to  a 
large  si«e  ;  some  trees  fire  feet  in  diameter, 
and  fifty  feet  Iqng,  have  beaa  brought  front 
Trsvtnoore,  but  the  wood  is  generally  not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  from  twenty  inohea  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  might  be  procured  in  great  quantities  in. 
TraraDC<»e  and  the  Coohin  foreste.  Much  of 
this  wood  is  used  in  EogUnd,  and  called  roae- 
wood.  Its  general  utea  in  India  are  for  house 
fumitUTe :  great  quantitiea  are  exported  to 
Bombay.  Madras,  and  Caloutta,  for  that  pur- 
pose.—ife/vw  Jtf.  S.  Sdgt  M.  tad  C.  M.  C. 
JtmnKul.     See   Dalbergia. 

BBATSOV,  Lieutenant  General,  this  ofGcer 
entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1820.  He  became 
Lieutenant  General  io  the  Turkish  Army  ;  and 
lao  held  the  local  rank  of  Major-General  ia 
the  British  Array.  He  waa  6  times  mentioned 
in  ordua  end  despatohet  for  aciiona  in 
which  he  commanded.  He  aerved  with  Sii; 
Delisoy  Evaes  in  Spun,  waa  wonaded,  received 
the  Cross  of  San  Fernando,  gold  medal  for  the 
Danube  campaign,  and  Crimean  medal  with 
olaspB  foi  Balatiafa,  Ittkaroian,  and  Sebasto-, 
pol.  Ha  was  mentioned  by  General  Sir  James 
Soazlett,  on  whose  ataS  he  was  aerviiig  at 
Balakkva  asd  Inkerman.  Favourably  men' 
tioned  in  ordus  or  letten  by  the  following 
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BECHUCOBI. 

OoTemoTa-Oeneral  and  CominaDdeT-in-Cfaief  in  I 
Jndift: — Lord  Elleuboroui^b,  Lord  Dalbouiie, 
Laid  tiardiDfe,  Lord  AunkUDd,  Lord  Gough, 
Sir  ChailoB  Napier,  and  Sir  William  Gomm. 
In  Spain,  by  Sir  deLaoy  Evbiu  aud  Sir  Dunoao 
M'UourhU  ;  in  Turkey  and  tbe  Crimea,  by 
Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  James  Scarlett." 

BEAUMONTIA  GBANDiFLOBA.— JToIi. 

Echitea  grandifloro— XoxJ. 

A  gigantic  climbing  shrub,  one  of  the  Apoey- 
naeex  growing  in  Cbittagong,  the  Kba»ya  Uilis 
and  Nepal,  flower*  in  February,  and  it  very 
ahowy  ;  found  by  Dr.  Uaoker  iu  the  Terai, 
nast  of  Silijcoree,  iu  full  bloom,  aaoending 
the  loftieit  trees,  and  clothing  their  trunlta 
with  its  aplendid  foliage  and  featooua  of  enor- 
mous funnel- aha ped  while  flowen.  B.  Jerdo- 
niana,  B.  Wight,  of  the  Coorg  jungles,  attains 
sirailai  heights.  —  S.  Bromt.  Hooker  Sim. 
Jour.,   Vol.  I.f.  401. 

B£AVER,  neither  the  large  nor  the  little 
beavei  occur  in  India,  but  tbe  tails  of  the 
latter,  tbe  Ondatra  Amerioana  of  Tiedmann, 
the  Castor  Zibethicua  of  Linnasua,  Biber 
ZithicUB  of  Cnvier  Ondatra  of  Licepede,  tbe 
Uuak-rat  of  Canade,  and  Muaqnasb  of  the  eree 
Indiana,  form  a  comiderable  artide  of  im- 
port into  India,  being  rtgarded  by  some  races 
as  aphrodiaaic. 

BABBEH,  the  chief  family  of  the  knid  clan 
of  Kermanj ;  the  members  of  which  are  the 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  elan  ;  and  benee  their 
whole  territory  and  the  people  are  now  called 
the  government  of  the  Bebbeb  or  Baban.  The 
dan  was  originally  established  at  Pishdei  in 
the  northern  mountains  n^ar  Sjkcneh  bn  the 
frontier  of  Persia. — Riot's  Ketulenee  in  Kttr- 
dittan,  Vol.  L  p.  80. 

BE-BAQ.  Hind.,  an  acqaittance  in  foil. 

BEHOOR,  a  Tillage  between  Fort  Ssmt 
Darid  and  Pondicberry,  at  which  Idajor  Law- 
rance,  in  Augnst  17S2,  entirely  routed  the 
French  Army. 

BEBl  GHAUT,  in  Long.  980  g*  |<,  ^sd 
Lat.  86°  Sa'N. 

BEC-^IN.     Fh.  Syn.  for  the  Wsiblerbirds. 

BEOHE  DE  MEB.  Post.  Holotharia, 
Tripani;,  the  esculent  Holothuria  or  aea  en- 
cumber of  the  sees  of  the  Arahipelago.  It  sells 
at  fiinnspore  at  18  to  TO  dollars  per  picsl.  3ee 
Holothuria,  Japan,  Tiipaog.  India  352.  Biche 
de  mar. 

BEGEETI.  HiKi)^  u  Indian  Tiriety  of  the 
Canielus  dromeilariua. 

BECHIACOBI,  A  wood  of  Nepavl, 
called  Sulla  and  SDnsndhoel,  or  Dhoobkee  on 
account  of  its  resinooa  quality.  Its  brtndieH 
ate  used  in  Nepaul  a*  torehea  :  the  fragrant 
turpentine  vhieh  it  yields  is  employed  in  saeri- 
ficcB,  ud  in  medicated  iilrst,  and  itt  wood  is 


eonverted  into  nfta  ftnr  hottioi.— iSmMV  5 
yiMM,  p.  67. 

fiECHN£~WALA  JOGI,  a  aect  of  tbo  Jogi 
meitdicanta.     Sea   Jogi. 

BECHtJNDI.  Hind,  or  Beh-ebandee.  In 
Bazars,  this  substance,  if  pulrenied,  resembles 
rroot,  and  is  made  use  of  by  oatiiea  on 
fast  days,  prepared  in  Tsrious  ways.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  glutinous  matter  wbieb  iaauea 
from  the  stems  of  a  jungle  plant,  after  being 
soaked  in  running  water  for  some  days.  The 
Gond  raoe  prepare  the  Behchandee.  It  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  in  the  Jubbulpore  baxaar, 
but  most  of  it  cornea  from  Uundla  and  Beonee. 
The  specimens  seen  appear  lo  consist  of  the 
dried  sections  of  a  farinaceous  root  containinr 
busorio,  and  allied  in  composition  to  sslep, 

BED,  in  Long.  67  '*  68'  E.  and  Ut.  3S  » 
13'  N. 

BED.  Ens. 

Bidiana  _ Bnn.  I  Paddn-kai .Vax. 

PaUng »...„        Katttl..._ » 

Clurpai „      |  Kanebam...-. .Tn. 

John  T.  8  and  9.  "  And  the  man  U>ok  [ 
up  the  bed  and  walked."  Tbe  bed  of  an  orioital 
is  seldom  anything  besides  a  carpet  or  mat, 
or  a  cloth  as  thiek  as  a  bed  quilt.  Uen  eanyiag 
sueh  beda  may  be  seen  daily  on  tbe  bighwaja. 
The  hindoa  of  the  South  of  India  usually  sleep 
on  the  floors  of  their  houses,  but  all  of  them 
bare  night  dresses  in  whioh  to  sleep,  that  of 
the  women  being  generally  a  loin  doth  called 
"Padawi,"  Tamil «  Koka,  Tel.;  mmde^t  eotten 
or  of  tbe  fibres  of  one  of  the  hemp  plants, 
though  mciny  lie  down  in  their  day  dress,  ss 
in  Eaodns  xxiL  27.  Habomedana  in  India  all 
use  oots  to  sleep  on,  when  able  to  afford  them, 
and  every  mahomedan  bride  takes  a  oot  at 
chsr-pai  to  her  husband's  house,  as  psrt  of  hx 
Jahez.or  furnishings.  In  Bormah,  the  poorest 
person  sleeps  on  a  oot  with  mosquito  ewtaiiu. 
— Wardj  Sindoot. 

BED.  Hind.    Feu.,   the  willow :  Ar«k-i< 
bed-i  mushk,"  willow-Dower  distilled  water. 

BED.   Sins,  Calamus  rotang; — the  cuie. 

BEDA,  a  Ujsore  tribe,  said  by  General 
Briggs  to  have  formed  the  body  guard  of  ths 
ruler  of  that  eonntry.  This  is  probably  a  | 
name  for  the  Beder,  Bedeia  or  Yedcta,  a 
non-Arian  race,  who  occupy  sevenl  partaof  j 
India,  tbe  hill  top  of  Ramandmg  and  at  Zsm-  ; 
pore  where  the  Bheema  joins  the  Kiatnah  .-the 
ploralisBaidera  whence  the  English  Findsn. 
This  non-arisn  noe  have  small  sorereigatiesst 
Beder  Zorapoor  in  the  Doab  of  the  Kistna  and 
Bhimah.  WiJson  describes  the  Uysore  Beda 
as  a  raoe  who  are  oonaidered  ooteasts,  and  lito 
by  the  ohase  >s  hunters,  fowlers,  and  are  const 
dered  in  UysorA  as  coming  originally  (ram 
Telingana.  Hany  of  the  Bkidan  an  gnii  car 
rien.  Sw  India,  p.  327. 
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SEDER  WARE. 

BEI>A,  in  Cejrlon,  t  laoe  of  vild  men,  caUed 
■lao  Weda,  they  tpeak  the  Sisgbaleee  laugunge, 
wau  their  hsir  Iflnp,  collect  it  together,  and  tie 
it  OD  the  crowD  of  the  be«d  in  h  bunch.  Theii 
complexioDS  are  dark,  ci>aiparaii*e  to  the  other 
Siiigelese. — P««nanf«  Sindoottan,  Vol.  I.  p. 
19S.  Bee  Veddftb. 

BEDALI,  or   Bedalika,  GriffitliU  frsttrans, 

W-  and  A.     Posoquerta  frafirane. — S.  i.  717. 

BBDANA,  Hind.  Be  tritbout,  dana,  >eed,  a 

•eedleas  (inpe  ;  alio  a   tort  of  mulberry,  and  a 

kind  of  eweetmeat  made  with  quince  aeeda. 

BEDA-TIGE.  Tiu  Ipomiea  pee-caprte.— 
SttteL 

BSSEN,  Capra  Kabians.    See  Capren. 
BEDDOME,  Major,  a  Madraa  Military  Offi- 
cer, wrote  on  the  Snakei,  the  Ferns  and  timbers 
of  the  Madras  Presidency, 

BEDEB.  A  telnk  in  the  Belgaum  eolleotor- 
atewith  foreste  ;  but  Dr.  Gibson  aayi  that 
neither  teak,  teeaoo,  nor  honee  (Pettroearptu 
mmrtupimiKj,  the  three  most  valuable  woods  in 
the  foteat,  had  been  spared. — Report,  1849  to 
185ft.  p.  8. 

BEDEE,  a  town  in  India  m  Long.  78* 
Sr  E.  andLat.  30  ■=■  44'N. 

BEDENOBE,  OR  NTJGGOEE,  a  town  in 
India  in  Long.  75  °  5'  E.  and  Lat.  18  °  BO' 
M. 

BEDEB,  inL.  17  ■>  65' ft  N.  L.  77o  86* 
E.,  A  town  in  the  Dekhan,  nesr  the  right 
haak  of  the  Uanjera,  75  miles  North  West  of 
Byda«bad.  The  top  of  the  minaret  is  8,350 
leet  and  ibe  base  is  2,3G0  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  was  the  capital  of  the  Babmsni  mahome- 
daa  dynasty,  which  ruled  np  to  the  middle  of 
the  Ktk  eentnry,  this  dynasty  joined  the  que- 
dmple  eonfederation  fonned  by  the  Nizam 
8hi^  kings  of  Ahmednug{;nr,  the  Adal  Shehj 
kiags  of  Brjapore  and  the  king  of  OulbuTgah, 
formed  to  oTertbrow  the  Hindu  sovereignty  of 
Bijaavggnr  or  Viziansgr,  near  Bellary,  when 
the  soTerdgu  Kama  Bajah  was  taken  prisoner. 
Beder  is  sarrounded  by  a  great  eurtsin,  now 
mad  dilapidated,  and  on  one  of  its  bestions 
is  an  old  gun  21  feet  long.  Many  Kreat 
etpoia  tombs  are  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  W. 
Tte  inhabitants  when  we  saw  them  in  1860, 
1E67  and  1868  were  few  and  poor,  Beder,  Be- 
jspore,  Berar,  Golcondah  and  Ahmednuggur, 
in  the  16th  century  were  five  independent  ms- 
faomedan  kingdoms.  At  the  time  of  Baber's 
iBTasion  Beder  wss  ebsorbed  by  its  more 
powerful  netgbboors.  In  1572  Berar  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Nizam  Shahi  dTnaaty. 

BEDEB  WARE.  This  tutenague  work  has 
bten  dercribed  by  Drt.  Heyne,  Buchanan,  Ha- 
»hon,  Smith  and  Captain  Newbold.  It  is  a  me- 
taUntgiesl  componnd  of  considerable  interest, 
and  die  nticlea  are  always  greatly  admired  for 
the  elcgaaeg  of  Iheii  fonn,   at  weU  at  for  the 


BEDEB  WUtK. 

grscefulnesa  of  the  patterns  with  which  tlieii 
surface  is  covered.  Though  the  groundwork  of 
this  composition  appears  of  a  blackish  colour, 
its  netunl  colour  is  that  of  pewter  or  of  sine. 
Dr.  Heyne  informs  us  that  it  is  composed  of 
copper  sixteen  ounces,  lead  four  ounces,  tin  two 
ounces.  These  are  melted  together,  and  lo 
every  three  ounces  of  the  alloy  sixteen  ounoes 
of  spelter,  that  is  of  einc,  is  added,  when  the 
alloy  is  melted  for  use.  But  to  give  the  whole 
the  black  oolour  which  is  esteemed,  probably 
firom  bringing  out  the  pattern,  it  is  dipped  into 
a  solution  oF  ssl-ammoniae,  saltpetre,  commoa 
salt,  and  blue  Titriol.  Dr.  B.  Hamilton  saw 
of  zinc  13,300  grains,  copper  460  graina  and 
lead  411  grains,  melted  together,  and  a  mixture 
of  resin  and  hees-wax  introduced  into,  the 
crucible  to  prevent  caloinatioa.  It.  waa  then 
poured  into  a  mould  made  of  baked  clay,  and 
the  article  handed  over  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Artists  then  inlay  flowers  or  other  omamenta  of 
silver  or  of  gold.  They  first  smear  it  oTer  with 
siilphate  of  copper  and  water,  whidi  gif  es  the 
surface  a  blackish  oolour,  and  enables  tbe  artist 
more  easily  to  diitingnish  the  figure  which  he 
draws — this  he  does  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument of  steel,  and  outs  it  with  small  ehisela 
of  various  shapes  and  then  witha  hammer  and 
punch,  fills  the  cavaties  with  small  pUtfie  of 
silver,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  Bedery.  It 
is  then  polished  and  stained  as  deacribed  above. 
The  various  articles  made  from  it  are  vaaea, 
wash-hand  basins,  and  ewers,  hookah-bottoms, 
spittoons,  cups  and  dishes,  small  boxea  and 
weights.  These  are  inlaid  commonly  witk 
silver,  but  sometimes  with  gold.  The  patterns 
are  usually  as  much  to  be  admired  as  the  forms 
of  the  vessels.  Though  usually  called  Bedery, 
sometimes  Yidry,  it  is  also  manufactured  at 
other  places.  According  to  Captain  Newbold, 
"  The  mould  of  the  vessel  is  first  prepared, 
in  tbe  usual  manner,  of  oley  turned  into  shspa 
on  a  wheel  :  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
mould  a  cost  of  wsx  snd  rail  (rosin)  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  oil  is  laid,  of  tbe 
thidiness  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  required: 
over  the  wax  another  thidc  cost  of  olny  is  ap- 
plied.  Gradual  heat  is  next  resorted  to,  to 
harden  the  olsy  part  of  the  mould  ;  but  princi- 
pally to  melt  out  the  wax,  which  of  course 
leaves  a  vactinm  on  the  space  it  occupied.  Into 
tliis  space  the  molten  alloy  is  poured,  cooled, 
the  mould  broken  and  the  vessel  in  rough 
taken  out,  polished  and  set  aside,  to  receive  a 
black  colour  prepsrstory  to  inlay,  from  a  smear- 
ing of  Xor  tula  (Blue  vitriol).  ,  The  alloy  itself 
is  of  a  pewter  white  colour  and  is  composed  of 
tbe  foflowing  proportions. — 1  seer  JMt  IZinc) 
to  1  Chittak  or  6  shahi  pice  weight  of  Tatnin 
(Copper).  The  pattern  of  the  ornamental  device 
to  be  inlaid  either  in  silver  or  gold,  is  uext 
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drawn  li^litl;  with-  a  itMl  point 'od  the  black- 
ened Burfaoe  of  the  vessel,  and  then  out 
out  to  the  depth  of  the  inlay  required, 
with  a  tiny  delicately  pointed  chisel,  worked 
by  a  Hmall  hBininer.  A  ihin  Hit  of  paper  is 
pressed  into  the  eicavsted  pattern  to  receive 
the  impression — taken  out  and  placed  upon 
B  thin  plate  of  silver  (the  inlay)  which  is  it- 
self laid  out  evenly  od  a  bed  of  mixed  w&x 
nnd  rail  (roem),  and  cut  into  the  euot  shape 
of  the  impression.  The  cul-out  bit  of  silver  is 
then  pressed  into  its  corresponding  cavity 
engraved  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  firmly 
inserted  by  means  of  a  steel  point.  This  done 
over  all  parts  of  the  vessel,  it  is  agsia  polislied 
preparatory  to  recelviag  its  finishing  cost  of 
black.  Thia  is  done  by  Bubjecting  the  vessel 
to  a  gentle  heat  and  Bmearing  it  with  a  mixture 
composed  of:  1  Tola  (B'bur)  Shorah  ki  Mutti 
(Saltpetre)  3  Masbas — Noussgur  (Sal  Ammo- 
niac) ground  up  into  the  oonsiBteni'B  of  cream 
with  brackish  water,  kiler  allowing  this  mixture 
to  lie  upon  the  Tesael  for  a  few  hours,  it  is 
washed  off  with  a  little  brackish  water.  The 
inlaid  silver  deviccB  are  little  altered  in  colour, 
but  the  intervening  portians  of  alloy  remsio  of 
R  permanent  dead  black.  He  wituessed  the 
whole  process. of  inlayieg  and  could  not  help 
admiring  the  precision,  lightness  of  touch,  and 
celerity  with  which  it  was  perfcrmed  by  a 
Lingayet,  which  caste  and  a  Jaiua  are  the  only 
persona  skilled  in  the  art.  It  seems  divided 
however  into  three  branohes.  The  mould  maker, 
■melter  and  inlayer.  Bedery  does  not  rust, 
yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  breaks  only 
when  violently  beaten.  According  to  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton it  is  not  near  so  fusible  as  sine  or  tin,  but 
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model  thus  carefully  prepared,  is  next  oovered 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  boiled  tugethtf. 
When  dry,  the  whole  mass  is  again  turned,  tin 
pattern  is  etched  by  hand,  a  small  pointed  graver 
being  used.    This  etdiing  is  done  rapidly.    The 
workman  nest  takes  a  small  chisel  and  hammer, 
and  following  the  lines  of  the  pattern,    cuU  it 
deeply    and   expeditiously,    scooping    out  the 
tracing  of  the  little  leaves,  ka.,  and  kaving  u 
indented  but  rough  surface.     Thia  rough  auifaee 
is  next  smoothed   down  by  hammering  g«iiUj 
with  another  blunt  pointed  obisel,aDd  the  Kpta 
is    then   ready   for   the    proceBs  of  iulaying. 
Thin  platea  of  very  pure  silver  are  taken,  end  tb« 
little  leaves  are  cut  out  with  a  small  hammer  and 
chisel— each  hltle  leaf  ii  then  raised  separately 
by  the  chisel  and  finger  tip,  and  hammered  gently 
but  carefully  into  the  depreaaion  iuiended  for  it, 
trimmed,  carefully  thinned  and  smoothed.    Over 
this    coating  is   plastered  a  second   laver  of 
laterite  dual  moistened  with  water,  but  without 
dung — this   cost  is   rough,  and    is  not 
subaequeutly  smoothed  down.     The  nex.t  etage 
consists  in  boring  two  openings  in  the  eompoaiie 
mould,  and  (n  placing  it  iu  the  fire— the  effect 
of  this  being  to  molt  in  the  intermediate  layer 
and  thus  lo  leave  a  vacant  apaae  for  the 
reception  of  the  alloy.    Into  thia  space  is  poaied 
the  alloy    (consisting  of  copper  1  part   and 
pewter  4).     The  vessel  has   now  a  dull   leaden 
look  ;  it  is  hard,  but   easily  cut.     This  model 
or  shell  la   carefully   turned  and    amoolhed. 
Thia  part   of  the   pioceas  ii  tedious.     In   the 
more  durable  kinds  of  Bedery  wan  silver  wir*ii 
substituted  for  the   silver  leaf.     The    vue  in 


this  slate  was  rough 

I  -^~^—^^^—-  &  require*   amootk- 

nelte  more  easily  than  copper.  The  most  recent    ing— tliia  is  uoue  with  a  oommoa  file  and  with 

observer,  however,  is  Dr.  George    Smith,   who    a  cnrvsd    acraper  of  a  rude  and    clumay  fono. 

"•"•" — ''•"' "--"•" '—= '    The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  filled  op 

with  lead  'and  it  smoothed  down — finally  the 
vase  is  genlly  heated,  and  whilst  warm,  it  is 
blockeued  by  the  application  of  a  powder  anp- 
posed  to  consist  of  chalky  earth  and  muriate  of 
ammonia — this  imparts  a  brilliant  black  polish 
(o  the  shell,  and  careful  hand  rubbiug  brings 
out  the  lustre  of  the  silver.  The  value  of  tb« 
ware  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  silver 
inlaying — the  common  ware  of  the  bazars  rare- 
ly laaU  long.  Inlaying  is  also  executed  in  the 
same  way  with  copper  leaf,  but  the  artisiis  ef- 
fect, I  think,  is  infetior  to  the  silver,  tht 
price  of  a  small  hookah  bottom  like  that  des- 
cribed, varies  in  Beder,  from  7  to  10  Bupeea. 
In  1866,  there  were  remMning  only  fire  fatai- 
liea,  engaged  iu  this  manufacture,  ssd  tbey 
aeemed  poor.  At  Bhowngir  about  12  mile* 
E.  from  Hyderabad,  the  Hindu  potters  manu- 
facture a  dark  coloured  earthenwsn  on  wbiok 
thay  fix  copper  aad  tin  leaf  in  perfect  imiutioa 
of  the  tutenague  work  (rf  Beder.— £oyfe,  j  m^ 


thua  records  the  results  of  hia  examination  of 
the  process; — "Suppose  a  vessel  to  be  made, 
resemblinir  in  foim  the  common  small  hookah 
(i;  bottom  (I):    The  steps  of 

the  mam^actures  are  as 
follows  :  A  nnasa  of  finely 
pounded  and  sifted  old  la- 
terite dust  mixed  with  cow 
dtiDg,  is  put  upon  a  rude 
lathe,  and  when  dry  is  care- 
fully turned  into  the  correct 
shape.    The  lathe  is   rude 


and  simple  and  is  turned  either  by  the  hand 
alone,  or  by  a  short  rope  attached  to  a  amall 
piece  of  wood  (3) ;  With  the  other  hand  the 
wotkmau  holds  a  sort  of  chisel,  with  which 
lie    cuts     and    imootha    the    model.      The 
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^e.  of  India,  j)age»A.ll-^  Exbnui  of  a.  IM- 
t^/rtM  Captain  T.  J.  Neubold,  to  tha  addren 
«f  Mofor   Gemerat  Frater.     Dr.  Q.  SmiiK  m 

M.  e.  I.  R. 

BBDEB  KACE.  See  Bed&. 

BED-I-ANJIU.  PiBS.  BisiDiii  eonuuiiiiiB, 
Ute  bmUh  oil  plant. 

BED-I-MUSHK.       Fbkb.     Hind.    Salix 
.fgTptiMm.  8.  Capra.     Willow  flower  vatai 
the  wrak-i-bedi-TDDihk. 

BEU18A  IIVVA,  Til.    Titi» klifoUe, 

BBDKOB,  iIm  called  Napar  a  town,  1000 
feet  kbove  the  sea  in  the  Nagar  Dislrict  of 
24orth  Coorg  on  a  ipnr  to  the  weetward  of  the 
ehaio.  mie  raini  are  aaid  to  last  9  months  ? 
BooJc  H  Thnrnp.    See  Bedeaore. 

BEDNOUE  at  the  foot  of  the  AraTalli 
Hill*,  wilhia  ihe  bounds  of  Uejwar.  One  of  its 
ancient  chitftsins  was  Bao  SoortBii,  of  the  Sd- 
lanki  tritie.  He  was  a  lineal  deicenileDt  of  the 
famed  Balliaia  kin^B  of  Anhiilwarn,  who 
were  expelled  from  Anhulwnra  in  the  13th  Ceti- 
torj  and  niigraied  to  Ceairal  India,  where  they 
obuiued  poeaewioa  of  Tonk-Thoda  ^^^A  its 
lands  on  the  Bunas  niver  :  but  Lilla,  the  Af- 
ghan deprived  Soortao  of  Tho<la,  and  restrici- 
ed  bim  u>  Bednore.  His  daushier  is  cfistin- 
guisbed  in  Indian  Annala,— Toi'a /fotBitJan, 
y^LLp.  673. 

BBUOUIN,  AstB.  is  the  plural  form 
«f  Badawi,  an  "  ism  el  nisbah,"  or  adjective,  de- 
Ti*ed[KMn  Bada,  a  desert."  The  word  "  fiadawi" 
isMtuisuUin^,IlkE"Turk"appliedtoanU8inan- 
li,  or  "Fellah"  to  theEjtjptian.  But  bj  miatak- 
n|[  tke  elan  of  the  wild  man  for  a  lower  one, 
*'  Ta  Hitajmi,"  tor  instance,  addressed  to  a 
Uarb  bedoain,  makea  bim  finger  his  dagger. 
Hahomed  and  his  Tollowers  eonquered  only 
the  Bore  ciTilised  bedouins  ;  and  there  ii  even 
xo  (hie  d»y  little  or  no  religion  amuiiKit  the 
wild  people,  except  amontcsi  tboae  on  the  coast 
or  in  tha  vicinity  of  aitiea.  The  faith  of  tbe 
bedouD  oome*  from  El  Islam,  whose  hold  is 
west  But  hia  customs  sod  inalitutions,  the 
growtk  at  hia  elimate,  his  nature,  and  his  waata, 
are  aiill  ihoee  of  hia  ancestors,  cheriahed  ere 
Ueeeah  bad  sent  forth  a  ptopbet,  end  likely  to 
Borrive  tbe  day  when  every  vestige  of  the  £u- 
hak  ehall  have  disappeared.  Of  this  nature  are 
tbe  Hrjazi'a  pagaa  oalha,  Ihdr  healbeniah  namra 
(few  being  Moalem  except  Uohammed),  their 
cwdeal  of  lioking  red-hot  iron,  their  Baikh,  or 
•eMificalMO,  pioof  of  manliuesa,  their  blood 
leiiHge,  their  eating  carrion  (li.  t.,  the  body  of 
•■iBiaMl  killed  withont  the  usual  fonnula). 
•■djibcir  knding  wives  to  atrangera. — (,3iirUm't 
"    '  Jfeocah,     Vol.     iiL  p.    ?9.) 

all  thsM  u  ronmuita  of  come 


The  bedoain  tribes  do  not  dwell  in  towns,  but 
ia  tents  or  under  the  temporary  shelter  of  trees. 
The  Kiab  tribe  of  Busiatan  in  Persia  rarely 
encamp,  but  in  Susiatan  near  the  prinoipalily 
of  Havisa  were  five  different  oonsiderable  trlbee 
of  independent  bedooinsi 

Tbe  bedouins  who  occnpy  the  great  west- 
ern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  honsea  nor 
tenti,  bat  live  nndsr  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
genuine  Arabi  disdain  hoabandry,  as  an  em- 
ployment by  which  they  would  be  degraded. 
They  maintain  no  domeatio  animsls  but  abeep 
and  oimets,  except  perhaps  horaes.  Their 
sbeilth  goveraineat,  in  ita  constitution  and 
operative  effects,  is  a  political  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  nations-  Barton  tells  us  tliat 
Sherifs  and  other  great  men  sometimes  bind  a 
white  turban  or  a  Cashmere  shawl  ronad  the 
kerchief,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  Aakat 
Taries  in  every  part  of  the  oountry.  Here  it 
twist  of  dyed  wool,  there  a  bit  of  common 
i,  three  or  four  feet  long,  dome  of  the 
Arab  tribes  use  a  circlet  of  wood,  composed  of 
little  round  pieces,  the  size  of  a  ehilling,  joined 
aide  by  aide,  and  inlaid  with  mother- of- pearl. 
The  Eaatern  Arabs  wear  a  large  circle  of  brown 
wool,  almosl  a  turban  in  itself.  In  Barbniy, 
they  twiat  bright-coloured  cloth  round  ■  rope, 
and  adorn  it  with  thick  golden  thread.  Aa  a 
mle,  the  Sheikh  and  their  subjects  are  bom  to 
the  life  of  shepherds  or  soldiers.  The  greater 
tribes  rear  rasny  camels,  which  they  either  sell 
to  their  neighbours,  or  employ  them  in  the 
carrisk^e  of  goods  or  in  military  expeditions. 
Tbe  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of  aheep. 

The  tribea  are  very  numerons  ;  they  are 
spread  from  nenr  DiimascuB  over  all  Arabia^ 
eaitwards  to  the  great  riven,  and  to  the  ahores 
of  tha  Persian  Gulf.  The  bedouin  horse 
seldom  axceeda  11  hands.  The  bedouin  doea 
not  rids  graoerully,  but  he  rides  securely  ;  the 
bedouin  Arab  traces  by  the  foatstep,  the  "Athr" 
similarly  to  the  Pug  of  Guzerat  and  the  North 
American  Indian.  Many  ot  the  bedouin  tribes 
kiss  on  meeting.  They  are  advancing  in  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  life,  but  are  still  very    \g- 

But  the  bedouins,  who  live  in  tents,  aod  in 
sepsrste  tribea,  still  retain  the  cnstoraa  and 
manners  of  tbi-ir  earliest  aneeaton.  They  are 
the  genuine  Araba,  and  exhibit,  in  the  aggrrgate, 
ill  those  eharaoteristics  whieh  are  disuibnteii 
respectively  among  tbe  other  branebes  of  their 
nation. 

Tbe  Bedonin  still  retainB  that  passionafa 
love  of  song  for  which  hia  race  has  ever  been 
dislinguishHl.  Whetber  tending  his  flock,  b»> 
galling  the  tediousness  of  a  journey,  or  seated 
after  his  evening  cheer  at  the  fire,  the  Arati 
conatuLtly  breaks  ont  into  mow  ditty,  tbe  themd 
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o(  wUoh  is  eilherloveor  mr.  Seated  crost-^ 
leicged  undei  tlia  •oanty  shade  of  the  date, 
palni,  one  of  (hem  will  thus  aiDuse  himtalf  for 
tLOun.  The  only  aconmpanimeDt  is  a  rude 
goitar  with  two  strings.  Combinalions  the 
most  harsh  and  ragged  form  the  moat  strikinz 
featura  of  their  luusic,  bs  often,  irhsa  their 
novemeota  are  grave  end  slow,  as  when  tliey 
are  brisk  and  lively.  In  the  former  thej 
oftea  exhibit  much  grave  and  melancholy 
thought,  in  the  Utter  they  not  unfrequently 
spring  up  simultaneously,  and  join,  to  tha  full 
exleat  of  their  voices,  in  a  rude  cborus.  The 
manners  of  tribes  differ.  Benoo  Kahtan,  a  be- 
douin tribe,  of  small  stature  and  slender,  almost 
like  Indiflns,  are  gentle  and  speak  with  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  Their  language  is  to  the 
Aiabio  of  the  Koran  what  the  Greek  of  Hornet 
is  to  that  of  Isocrntes  or  Xenophon,  The  northern 
Bedouin,  the  Metayer,  Ajmari  and  Oleybah, 
are  more  warlike,  a3eai  a  boisterous  rougtioesi 
or  swagger.  Bedo\iins  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  hour  taking  no  oare  and  without  national 
or  religion*  prioeiple-  Ti>e  Bedouin  women 
■re  not  treasured  up  like  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  other  orieutals,  and  indeed  they  seemed 
almottentirely  free  from  the  restraints  imposed 
by  jealously  ;  the  feint  says  Palgrave  which  they 
made  of  concealing  their  faces  from  me  was  al- 
ways slight ;  they  never,  [  think,  wore  the  ynsh- 
rnnk  properly  hied  ;  when  they  first  saw  me, 
they  used  to  hold  up  a  pan  of  their  drapery 
with  one  hand  acroas  their  faces,  but  they  sel' 
dam  pertevered  very  atenilily  in  subjecting  mf 
to  this  privation. — (Paigruve.  SolAcn't  Traoelt 
in  the  East,  pp.  247-8.) 

The  Arab  women  have  a  fullness  of  figure 
not,  however,  appronohini  to  corpulency.  Their 
oomplexion  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
brunette,  and  we  may  infer  that  this  ia  their 
natural  colour,  sinoe,  excepting  in  the  morning 
and  eveninjt,  those  who  reside  in  the  oases 
rarely  leave  their  date  groves,  and  iu  the  towns 
they  preserve  their  complexions  with  the  same 
care.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Bedouin  women, 
who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
ann,  are  very  swarthy  ;  and  the  same  is  observed 
of  the  men,  although  the  cbililren  are  equally 
fair  at  their  birth.  The  mouammedan  ladies 
in  Oman  enjoy  more  liberty,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  more  nspeoled,  than  in  any  other 
•astern  country.  During  civil  commotions,  they 
often  take  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
instances  have  displayed  the  utmost  heroism- 
Many  tribes  exact  black  mail  from  the  villagers. 
It  is  the '' khone"  (brotherhood J,  the  tribute 
claimed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  bedoains, 
in  return  for  their  protection,  or  rather  forbear- 
ance, in  not  touching  the  harvest,  or  driving  off 
the  cattle.  Eaeh  village  pays  ''  khone"  to  one 
^eikh  in  eveiy  tribe,  who  then  acknowledges  it 


protect  the  inhabiUnts  agnnst  all  the  menbM 
of  his  own  tribe. — WelUud't  FnmU,  M  I. 
p.  363.  SoHnsmi't  TraeeU,  Vol.  II.  p.  lij 
BurUm't  Cits/  of  tie  SainU.  Bttrton't  Ptigri 
moffe  to  MeccaA.  J'algrmt^t  Arabia.  EoAn't 
TravtU  from  Hib  Satt.  Brydgt'i  DytutOy  0/  Ot 
Kn^wn.  SUnner's  Overland  Jtrnmei/.  isni 
AardCa  TravtU.  JfiebuAr't  JVowfe.  SuboaM'i 
Troioeli.  See  Arab.  Beoi  CircnmoiiM 
Horses. 

BEDOWREE^     See  Bedanrea. 

BEDNOBE,  a  town  to  the  North  Vat 
of  Seringapatam. 

BED-Pa[,  a  brahmin  who  wrote  t  boot 
of  fables,  for  the  benefit  of  Dsbishlim,  bii 
king  :  they  were  translated  into  Pebleii  ii 
the  time  of  Nousherwan  in  the  6th  centutj ; 
from  that  into  Arabic  by  Abdullah  bia  Ifi- 
kaffa,  about  the  middle  of  the  athcentor;, 
then  about  the  clote  of  the  9th  eentuij, 
into  Persian,  by  Rudaki,  who  recMTdl 
S0,000  difhems  for  his  labours.  Aboatlht 
middle  of  the  12th  century  (A  D.  1150]  io  Ih 
time  of  Bihram  Shah,  a  Persian  prose  ttiwU- 
tton  was  made  and  a  subsequent  second  tnivh 
Intion  was  msde  by  Kashifi,  and  nami  tie 
Anwar-i-Sohili,  the  original  fables  sn  in  tlw 
Hetopadesa  and  the  Panchatantra.  A  fiwk 
version  wm  m»de  by  Simeon  Seth,  at  tiiecnm- 

nd  of  Alexia  Comucnrs,   and  they  sppaitd 

Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  Italian,  Spsnisk,  ui 
German.  Tlia  first  English  edition  wm  ii 
thn  l6th  century,  then  in  Fntncb  in  1644, 1709, 
and  they  are  the  foundation  of  Esop's  fabUi. 

BUUKOUB,  a  small  tract  on  ttas  iuua 
confines  of  Ciinara. 

BEDUBAKTA,  Long.  90"  4'  E.  sod  U 
22"  A-r  N. 

BED-Ud-SAR.  AkAS-  Calo^opis  prooeri. 
BEDVEEliN.    also  PLUIilEN.Doi.  J* 

BEE.  Eno. 

Daburab H«b.  I  Tena '^ 

3Dabd-ki-mekhi....Hi!Cii.  |  Tonu -.T**-  . 

Bees  have  long  been  domesticated.  The  bin  I 
bees  vary  Krestly  in  colonr  and  siKi,  bot  eiMpt 
the  Ligurian  bee  tha  speeies  are  identieiL  11* 
E^ptisn  bees  are  geographical  varieties. 

The  traveller  Moorcroft  remarks  that  w '"" 
teresting  subject  in  the  rural  economy  ot  Ku^ 

:r  is  the  management  of  Bees.  Every  faf"" 
__  the  district  of  Lsr,  and  be  bad  sinoe  ft"" 
the  practioe  general  throughout  the  •^'* 
country,  in  the  eastern  part  of  ICashmir,  ku 
several  hives  in  his  honsa,  and  in  some  hon* 
he  had  counted  at  many  as  ten.  A  piwiiia* 
for  hives  is  made  in  building  the  house,  bf 
leaving  appropriate  cavities  in  the  walls.  That 
somewhat  differ  in  siie,  but  agree  in  tw* 
general   form,  each    being  cylindrical,  and  9- 


as  hia  ukhtk  or   "siater,"   and  ii   bound  to  liendipg  quite  thiongh  the  wall,    Thiatabafi 
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lined  by  a  plasterioe  of  rlBy-mortar  sbont  an 
UMh  in  thickneu,  and  the  mortw  is  voiked  np 
with  tho  chaff  or  huik  of  rice,  or  with  the  down 
of  thiatk*,  which  lattw  ia  employed  alao  for 
day-naortar  in  general.  Tho  dimenaioua  of 
bive  are,  on  an  average,  about  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  when  closed  at  both  ends, 
■bout  tirenty  or  twenty-two  inohea  in  length. 
Tfaat  end  of  the  oylinder  neareat  to  the  apart- 
ment is  cloied  by  a  round  platler  of  red  pottery 
w»n,  a  little  eon*ex  in  the  middle,  but  the 
«dgea  aie  nude  flush  with  the  wall  by  a  luting 
nX  day-taortar  and  the  other  exlremity  is  shut 
by  a  similar  dish,  having  a  circular  bole,  abont 
a  ttiid  of  an  inoh  in  diameter,  in  its  centre. 
Then  is  not  any  particnlar  rule  for  the  height 
of  bins  from  the  ground.  So  little  difference 
exiati  betwixt  the  practioea  ordinarily  porsned 
in  Kuhmir  and  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  fairing 
new  swarms,  as  not  to  call  for  notice  ;  but  that 
adopted  in  the  former  country,  for  preserring 
tbe  old  awarm  when  the  honey  is  taken,  well 
deserres  imitation  by  the  bee-farmer  in  the  lat- 
ter coantiy.  The  process  by  which  this  is,  as  I 
witnessed  it,  effeeted,  is  the  following  :  "Hav- 
ing in  readineaa  a  wisp  of  dry  rice-stnw,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  burning  charooal  in  an 
cartbcB  diata,  the  master  of  the  bonse,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  point  ofa  short  sickle,  disen- 
gages tbe  inner  platter  of  the  tube,  bringing  in- 
to riesr  the  eocobs  suspended  from  ihe  roof  of 
the  hive,  and  »lma«t  wholly  covered  with  bees, 
bohb  of  which,  however,  offer  to  lesent  the 
aggTesstoD,  or  to  enter  the  room.  Having 
plseed  the  straw  upon  the  charcoal,  and  hold- 
ing the  diah  clou)  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive  be 
blew  the  amoke  atrongly  against  the  oombs,  but 
naoted  tbe  straw  the  instant  it  took  fire,  to 
prevent  it  baraing  the  bees,  and  quenched  tlw 
flame  befon  he  employed  it  again- 

Almoit  stifled  by  the  smoke,  the  beea 
honied  through  the  outer  door  with  such  rapi- 
dity that  the  hive  was  cleared  of  its  inhabitants 
within  ■  few  minutee,  when  the  farmer  intro- 
dacinR  the  sickle,  cat  down  the  eomba  nearest 
to  him,  which  were  received  into  a  dish  preri- 
onaly  alidden  uudeineath  them,  and  left  uq- 
diatarbfsd  about  one-third  of  the  combs,  which 
were  almost  close  to  the  onter  door.  He  then 
rqilaced  the  inner  plater,  and  brushing  oA' 
hastily  ■  faw  bees  which  clung  to  the  combs, 
thongh  apparently  in  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
thnw  them  out  of  the  house.  Observing  many 
other  bees  lying  motionless  on  the  floor  of  the 
hive,  I  inqniied  whether  they  wers  dead,  or 
owly  atapifiad.and  was  answMed.that  ihey  would 
recover.  Not  above  one-hnodredth  part  of  the 
I  oil  HI  nil  J  ia  destroyed  :  by  this  method  the 
pndacc  ia  less  than  the  ordinary  yield  of  a 
good  nmm  in  England.  The  honey  wsa  light- 
colored,  sad  of  a  taste  as  pure  and  as  sweet 
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that  of  Narbonne.  I  could  not  learu  that  (ho 
farmers  had  any  suapioioD  of  their  honey  ever 
being  intoxicaliug  or  poisonous,  as  has  been 
noticed  to  bethe  oMe  occasionally  with  that  made 
by  the  Bbouia  of  Qarwahl.  The  Bhoura  ia 
compelled  to  take  a  more  eitensive  range,  and 
in  the  scarcity  of  food,  during  the  short  sum- 
mer, to  be  less  aetact  iu  regard  to  its  quality; 
The  peasantry  of  Kashmir  ^re  uuacquainted 
with  the  employment  of  honey  as  the  basis  of 
a  fermented  liquor,  but  eat  it  raw,  or  mixed 
with  vsrions  articles  of  common  food,  whilst 
the  most  wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  iu 
preserving  fruits.  It  is  customary  to  take  the 
hive  evenry  year,  and  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October,  is  found  the  best  season 
for  this  operation,  a  little  time  stilt  rcmainioK 
for  the  bees  to  add  to  the  portion  left  for  theix 
support  during  Gve  months. 

In  consequeoce  of  the  bees  being  thus 
literally  domiciliated,  they  acquire  araildoesaof 
conduct  far  more  decided  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  bea  of  Kashmir  is  a  little  smaller  than  that 
of  Europe,  though  a  little  larger  than  the 
domesticated  bee  of  Kamaon  and  of  Garwahl- 
Muney  sells  at  about  threepence  British  n 
pound,  but  wax  is  oonaiderably  dearer." 

iu  Ceylon  bees  are  all  wild.  They  collect 
Isrgely  from  the  Nelbo.  Their  nesla  hang  from 
the  booghs  of  the  trees,  and  a  man  asoenda 
with  a  lighted  torch  of  green  leaves,  which 
creates  s  dense  smoke.  He  approaches  tho 
nest,  and  smokes  off  the  swarm  from  the  comb, 
a  beautiful  circular  mass  of  honey  and  wax, 
generally  abnut  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick.  Ths  bee-hunter  being  pro- 
vided with  vesseb  formed  from  the  rind  of  tho 
gourd,  attached  to  ropes,  now  cnta  up  tbe 
comb  and  fills  his  chatties,  lowering  them 
down  to  his  companions  below.  When  tha 
flowers  of  the  Nelho  fade,  the  bow  lea^a  Iba 
district. 

A  bee,  not  of  the  large  wax-producing 
apeoies,  but  of  a  smaller  kind  called  "  bei-ying- 
kope"  or  "  fly-bee,"  is  found  in  tbe  valley  of 
Munnipore.  The  honey  is  excellent.  Another 
species,  very  lai^e,  forms  ita  nest  in  the  ground, 
and  is  dangerous  to  ths  unwary  traveller. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  individuals  baring 
fallen  into  these  nests,  and  having  been. stung 
to  death.  The  Mannipori  when  they  coma 
upon  a  bee  of  this  species  catch  it  and 
having  attached  a  thread  to  hia  body  let 
it  looae.  By  means  of  the  thread  ita  flight 
is  observed,  and  it  can  be  followed  to  tits 
nest.  Ths  spot  is  marked,  and  fire  haring 
been  procured,  the  bees  otherwise  so  formidable, 
are  easily  deatrojed,  and  the  oomb  filled  with 
the  yonng,  obtained.  Another  larger,  bee  of 
Munnipore  forms  its  nest  dependent  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall) 
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lie  Dcst  being  of  a  moat  beautiful  subataiuw  re- 
'semiiliug  mnrbled  paper. 

The  bee  of  the  Indiao  Ajchipelago, 
auapeuds  it«  neat  from  a  branch  of  a  tree,  in 
which  poaition,  they  may  be  aeen  forming 
luaaaes  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees 
become  favouniea  and  are  selecled  by  the  bees 
year  after  yeat  for  many  (tenerations  althougb 
often  cllaturbed  by  the  taking  of  their  aeata. 
In  Borneo  tbese  tree*  beoome  private  pioperiy 
amoQK  Ibe  eastern  tribe*  and  are  handed  down 
from  fatherto  aou.  Bees-wai  i«  sold  at  £5-10 
to  £  7-10  pei  133-1-3  lb*. 

The  Chinese  keep  off  bees  by  a  few  dry  sterna 
and  leavea  of  a  species  of  Arteraisia  which 
grovTB  tvild  OB  the  hilla,  and  which  is  largely 
used,  also,  to  drire  the  mosquito  oat  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people.  This  plant  is  cut  early 
in  summer,  sun-dried,  then  twisted  into  bands 
and  il  is  resdy  for  use.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  one  end  of  the  substance  i* 
ignited  and  kept  burning  slowly  as  tiie  work 
goes  on.  The  ben  hoTer  about,  bat  apparently 
quite  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  injury- 
'When  the  hives  are  properly  rr-liied  in  their 
Tilncei  the  charm  is  put  out — Fortune'i  Ben- 
deiux.  Moori^ofi't  TVatwIs.  ifeCuUoeh.  &t- 
eordi  of  the  Oovemmenl  of  India.  F.  D.,  pp. 
S2-3.  Baka'a  Rifle,  pp  304-5.  Indian  Field. 
BY,E,  CAUPENTEB,  ■  name  given  to  a 
hymBiiopterous  intect,  the  Xylooopa  tenui*- 
cnpa  of  Westwood  (X.  latipea,  Drury],  which 
petforatea  lar^B  benma  of  timber  aa  alao  tree*, 
bf  boring  hole*  through  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion, at  Kurnool  in  the  Ceded  Diitriots,  one 
of  ihem  was  Been  lo  kill  a  sparrow  by  a  single 
thrust  of  ila  sting.  Any  intruder  within 
the  precincts  of  their  nesis  inatsntly  beoome* 
an  object  of  fluapicion  and  attack,  and  as  the 
unlucky  sparrow  was  Dying  towards  the  corner 
of  the  hospital,  ihe  bee  assailed  it,  struck  it 
with  its  sting  and  the  bird  fell  dead.  On  rait- 
ing the  akin  from  the  bone,  e  small  reddened 
spot  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ikull,  indicated  the 
point  at  which  the  *ting  had  entered. 
BEECH  OIL.  OU  of  Fagua  aylTstaea. 
BEE-EW.  BoKM.  A  timber  of  Tenasasrim 
Dot  identic&l  with  Thee  Beu  Tha,  It*  maxi- 
inum  girth  is  3  cnbite,  and  maximom  length 
3:}  feM.  Trees  Tery  abondant  near  the  sea  or 
the  river's  edge,  nil  over  the  Teoasaerim  pro- 
vince*. When  teaaoned,  eink*  in  water.  It  ia 
a  very  hard,  strong   wood 


.  .«j  u»ra,  strong  wooQ  ;  nsed  in  rice  mills  India  the  begah  it  not  more  than  a  HM 
where  great  strength  and  durability  are  india-  «■  hwhWI  nil  btfere.  it*  ww  diiwij 
pensably  reanmed  :  reMnnmnnilwl  <nr  h«.Jiu    1 1       i  r  lif*^     "■  ^mJii'i  Cmtrai  IniitL  H 


India.  In  Europe  "jerked"  beef  from  Amen 
gradually  coming  into  use  and  the  kaap 
esprcially,  it  is  staUd,  i*  not  inferior  to  f 
Engliah-fed  beef,  freah  from  the  ahiaiU 
The  "jerked"  beef  is  probably  far  aupoiiir 
euch  as  would  be  obuined  from  animals  k^ 
in  Indi*.— KiiMit  of  India,  June  8. 

BEEF,  FOLTED,  ha*  often  been  fos 
adulterated  with  Bole  Armenian,  to  haigy 
the    colour. — SomoU. 

BBEF-WOOD.  Caicabima  iickciti. 
hard,  oio*e-grained,  reddish  wood,  variqtil 
with  dark  and  whitish  atrcak*.  It  is  <:kk 
used  in  England  in  forming  border*  to  m 
in  which  the  larger  woods  are  employed.  Il 
procured  from  new  South  Wale*.  Si 
wood  i*  imported  into  the  United  8b 
in  ooDsiderable  quantities,  for  varioni  pnrpa 
where  a  bard  heavy  wood  is  required,  ud  I 
Caauarina  muricata  on  the  Tetuugerim  Ci 
can  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of  thiili 
her,  which  there  is  very  little  uaed.  Boihu 
says  it  reaembles  toon  in  appearance.  1 
Burmese  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  tbe;ji 
— Fauikner.    Mason,  bee  Dye*. 

BEEOAH,  a  land  meaaure  in  as*  in  laj 
but  varying  in  length.  In  northern  laclii,t 
3026  square  yards  or  jths  of  an  acre.  laBl 
gal,  1000  square  yards  or  little  more  thaa^ 
an  acre.  There  ia  a  kueb-ha  and  a  pwl 
begab,  the  farmer  ird  or  ^th  of  the  latter,  i 
following  are  aome  of  the  local  bqah, 
every  100  acres. 

Bheegha*  B.  T. 

Furruckhabad « „ Ill-M 

Grouokpur,  East «. 19g-l»' 

„    W.  and  N.  and 

Allahabad   and  Azimgarfa 177' fr 

Azimgurh    and    Ghaiipur 164' fr 

Bijnore jam 

Upper  Doab  (Kuohha)    BBS' r 

The  smalleat  fiegah  says  Sir  John  lUco 
may  perliaps  be  computed  at  ona^ 
and  the  larfieet  at  two  thirda  of  an  acn.  1 
common  begah  in  central  India  ia  lii^  I 
aquare,  which,  taking  the  gui  at  ttilfljl 
inchea,  is  fifty-three  yards  one  foot.  This  m' 
the  ccutents  three  thousand  two  hundred  C 
yarda,  very  nearly  two  thirds  of  ai 
But  tbe  guz  used  in  land  n 


more  than  twenty  eight  inches,  which  re 
begah  to  about  half  an  acre. 


BKBF, 


flesh  of  CI 
tlie  Snni 
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qh  ^lot., 

jp  Iract  of  immtif  a 

qe  rajpat.    It  i 

Patodj.Kfltl 
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BBEB. 

SBEJAFOOR,  wvenl  towat  in  India  oh 
m  Long.  TV  49' E.  and  Lat.  23°  S7'  N.  OM 
in  i^ng.  74?  67'  £.  and  Lat.  21°  63'  N.  and 
Be^KHUr,  or  Visiapoor,  id  Ijong.  75?  Iti'  B- 
Mtd  Lu.  1S°  SO'  fi.  See  Brjipoor. 

BEEJAHA  SULA.  Sahi.  Cashev-iiut. 

BEKJNAGTJR,  a  tonn  in  India  in  Long- 
16"  83' B.  and  I^t.  15°  19'N.  See  B«ja- 
nagsr. 

BEKJNOUB,  in  Loi«.  78°  9'  E.  and  Lat. 
tS"  53' N. 

BEEJNA, »  river  oearOanethgnnj  in  Seonee. 

BEEKH,  Pbbs.  Root  of  plant.    See  Bckh  : 

BEEEVB,  a  ma  oear   Katrs  Mowharee  in 

BEEUAH,  a  tribntarj  to  the  Kistnab  nnt 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  it  rises  in  Lst.  19° 
5'  Lan.  73°  33'  in  the  table  land  of  the  dirtriot 
of  Pnon&;  3,090  feet  above  the  sea,  and  runs 
S.  E.  into  the  Etatnah',  length,  610  tnilea.  It 
Tecavea  the  OoM-,  100;  Neera,  120;  Seena, 
170  ;  Tandoor,  85  mile*.  About  29,000  aqnare 
nilea  drained.  At  Coreyaum,  when  it  i> 
endoeed  by  trap  banka  it  runs  trith  great  vio- 
lence in  tbe  raini.  Before  it  jnina  the  KJstnah, 
it  runa  thronith  the  atratiSed,  foaailiferona 
ncka  of  the  centre  of  the  Peninaula. 

BEENA,  a  river  near  Khoraee  in  Sangor- 

BEENA,    a  form  of  marriage  in  Ceylon  in 

which  tb«  wife  oontinaea  to  reside  with   hei 

biolbera  sad   her   huaband    takes   up    his   lot 

irith  her-     3ee  Cejba,  Polyandi;. 

BEENDHAL,  a  river  near  Saheapoor  in 
BehTs. 

BKBS,  Eko. 

Bieic.M Fb.  ]  Bier Oib. 

A  fermented  liquor  made  from  tlie  njalt  of 
barley,  and  Savonred  with  hope.  Beer  is  ex- 
tenaivelj  naed  in  Indie,  and  ii  solely  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  hagaheade  and  in  amali 
qDBDtitiei  bottled.  At  nearly  all  periods  in 
tiw  world'e  history  and  among  nearly  all  nations, 
the  art  of  making  a  feimented  drink  from 
Bome  kind  of  grain  appears  to  have  been  known  ; 
bn!  of  all  the  cereals,  barley  is  the  best  adapted 
to  ibe  making  of  beer.  In  India  the  bitter 
pale  alea  of  Hesara.  Baa*  and  Allsop,  ire  used 
to  the  almoet  entire  exelution  of  all  others. 
Captain  Ouchterlonj  abont  ISSO  established 
an  experimental  brewery  in  the  Nbilgherry 
hilla,  and  the  beer  proilnced  was  liked.  A 
Joint  Stock  Brewery  Company  "  Limited" 
was  formed  in  the  North  Weat  of  India, 
CapiUl  60,000  Bupees,  in  600  aharea.  To 
eaoDBTa^  aoldiera  in  habita  of  temperance,  a 
Commander-io-Chief  of  India  proposed  either 
to  Icasen  the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  daily  snp- 
pliad  to  each  soldier  from  one  quart  to  a  pint, 
or  to  iatraduce  a  medium  measure  into  the  Can- 
teen, vji.,  u  Imperial  half  .pint — Fcmlkntr. 
37i 


BBEBSHEBA, 

Tomlinton,  Umvtrtal  Rniete,  p.  SC6.  Indian 
Saily  Ntm,  July  28.     See  Ale. 

BEERA  OR  BEEEEB,  (pan  ka)  a  small 
paeket  of  betel  leaf.  It  is  folded  up  to  contain 
spioea,  cateohn,  calcined  shell-lime,  and  pieces 
of  the  areoa  or  betel  nut. — Tod't  Rejatt/tan, 
Vol.  I.  /).  827  ;  413. 

BEEBA,  Benq.  Asolepias  rosea. 

BEERBHOOM,  near  this  at  Deoghur  are 
copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores,  Deoghur,  or 
Byjnath,  is  a  small  town  iu  the  ziDn  of 
Beerbhoom,  famous  for  its  temples,  visited 
every  year  by  thousanda  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Northwest  Provinoes  of  India.  It  is  situated 
in  the  great  table-land  which  ezienda  from  near 
Bardwan  to  Ounwa  Ghaut,  in  Beher.  Granite, 
syenite,  and  gneiss,  traversed  by  greenstone 
veins,  are  the  prevailing  rocks  around — the 
usual  matrices  of  copper  and  lead  veins  all  over 
the  worlil.  The  metals  do  not  appear  ever 
lo  have  been  worked  or  made  use  of.  The 
vein  at  the  surface  rans  east  and  west — it  haa 
been  traced  for  a  hundred  feet  continuontly : 
the  metal  is  partly  pure,  partly  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate.  Veins  of  lead  ore,  partly 
pure,  partly  in  the  state  of  galena  or  sulphuret, 
traverse  the  principal  vein  at  right  angles. 
Both  have  been  BDaljsed,  and  found  of  remark- 
able richness : 

The  nearest  ooal  is  forty  miles  oS^— tbo 
nearest  point  on  the  river  where  the  ore  could 
be  shipped  for  Calcutta  is  sixty,  the  road  b«ng 
tolerable  all  the  way.  Tbe  copper  might  in  all 
likelihood  be  aeparated  from  the  tnalacbite,  by 
atamping  and  waahing.  Copper  has  been  pointed 
out  near  Bella,  in  tbe  province  of  Lus,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Lower  Scinde — by  Captain 
Del  Eoata  and  Ceptsin  Harris.  In  Kumaon, — 
by  Lieiitenant  GasFurd,  and  Captain  Dnrand. 
At  Porkee  and  Dampoor— By  Captain  Riohards. 
At  Almorab  and  in  Affghaniatan — by  Captain 
Drnmroond.  In  the  Nellore  and  Ountoor 
Collertorates.  It  is  said  to  bava  been  worked 
in  Cntcb,  on  the  Neilgherriet,  and  near  tbe 
Poondah    Qhaut. — Bombay   Tima,  Jutu  19. 

BEERBUL,  Knja,  a  favourite  of  the  «niper- 
or  Akbar.  He  fell,  west  of  the  Indue,  in  an 
attack  against  the  Enxufzye- 

BfC£R-EL-SOHAL,  country  of  the  Soma- 
li to  the  South  of  Cape  Goanlafui.  An  ao 
ooant  of,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  ia  given  ia 
Lond.  Geo.  Trans. — I>r.  BuUt't  Catalojtu. 

BEGRMAH,  a  river  near  Bewnr  in  llar< 
meerpore. 

BEERSUEBA,  is  twenty  miles  south  of 
Hebron.  Its  name  meana  "  tbe  well  of  an 
oath,  or  the  well  of  sevea,"  beeause  here 
Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelecb. 
king  of  Qerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-tambs 
in  token  of  that  eovenant  to  which  they  bad 
sworn,    (Qen.  xxi.  28.}  A  Rofflan  garrison  was 
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here  in  the  time  or  Euubius  and  Jerome. 
The  limils  of  the  Holy  Land  are  ofteo  eipreited 
in  Bcripture  by  the  terms  "  from  Dao  to 
Beeraheba,"  the  former  beini;  the  northern,  the 
latter  the  louthem  eitiemity  of  the  land. — 
JUibiiuon's  Travel*.  Paletttne  and  Syna, 
Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

BEESHA  KHEEDU.— Xnn/A. 
Syi.. 
Bambuan  baccifera.— ^ir&. 
Mellooanoa  bamusoides. — Spriag. 

Beesha Malial.  |  Pagu-tulla RAEBOr 

Biah^BtDs..... Bbho.  | 

A  bamboo,  one  of  the  Panicaces,  growiog 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  Bengal  and  Chilta- 
gong. — Roxb.  Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

BEBSILDEO  (Vitaladwa)  thia  name  heada 
the  ioacription  on  the  celeb ratied  column  erected 
in  the  centre  of  Feroi  9hah'e  palace  at  Dehli. 
This  column,  alluded  to  by  Chund,  aa  "  telling 
the  fame  of  the  Cbohan,"  waa  placed  at  Ni- 
gnmbcde,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna, 
a  few  milea  below  Debit,  whence  it  must  have 
been  removed  to  its  preaent  siagular  position. 
—Tod's  Sojatthan,  Vol.  II.  p.  452. 

BEESWA.  Hind.  The  twentieth  part  of  a 
Begah. 

BEES'  WAX,  YELLOW. 
Mom  :  PesU mom.Hnn.  I  Tan  Hsdiaoa..  „.Tak. 
LUin Uauv.  |  Mynnm  Til. 

Beoretionof  the  bee,  Apia  mellifica.  Beea-wax 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  was  of  nommeroe,  it  is 
more  or  leaa  yellow,  and  hna  ao  odour  of  honey  ; 
it  is  brought  into  the  mirket,  after  allowing  the 
lioney  to  draiu  from  the  honey-oomh,  and  then 
boiling  the  combs  in  water,  freqneotjy  stirring 
to  preveDt  burning.  The  was  thus  obtained  is 
melted  a  aeoond  or  a  third  time  and  pressed 
throngh  hair  bags,  of  inereaaing  fineness,  allow- 
ing the  molten  snbatance  to  drop  into  cold 
water  to  firm  it  and  prevent  atickiag.  Another 
process,  however,  is  to  put  the  combs  into  a 
pot  with  wa(«r  and  nitric  acid,  one  quart  of 
the  former  to  one  ounoe  of  the  latter,  and  after 
boiling  it  allow  them  to  cool,  the  pure  wax 
floats  on  the  surface  and  two  layers  of  drega 
settle,  the  inferior  one  being  almost  worthleas. 
Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  peaae-meal  ; 
but  by  melting  end  straining  through  cloth, 
the  meal  remains  on  the  strainer.  It  is  adulte- 
rated also  with  tallow  which  cannot  be  detected 
but  by  the  smell.  The  quantity  of  Bees'  wax 
exported  from  Madraa  was  G(i,602lbB.in  1863- 
M,  Talued  at  Rs.  19,914.  Bees  wax  baa  been 
introduced  into  China  by  foreignen  from  the 
Indian  Arehipelago  and  Evrops,  though  the 
Chinese  alao  collect  it  themselves.  In  the 
ialanda  where  the  bees  are  found,  the  nativei 
colleet  the  wax  from  the  neata  in  the  faireata, 
dieregarding   the  honey,  which    is    little   in 
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quantity  and  worthleas.  The  islands  (rf  T^not 
and  Timorlaut  afford  bee'a  wax  in  snffiaent 
i|uantity  to  form  an  important  article  ol  ei. 
port  :  the  Portuguese  there  aead  away  10,0U 
pecula  annually  to  China  and  India,  at  apriw 
cost  of  ^65  per  pecul  ;  Chiuese  junks  imoon 
it  through  Macao.  Bee'a  wax  has  alwijt  twei 
a  ccnaiderable  article  of  exportation  tiom  tbt 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  chiefly  the  prodnce 
of  the  wilder  part  of  them,  where  the  conianip- 
tion  ia  amall.  In  the  easiero  partsoE  Gbioi,  'Cm 
product  of  the  tallow  tree  (&Lillbgia  sebifmjt 
and  beef  and  hog's  tallow  in  the  soulli.in 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  1Vai  ii 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallo*  or  lud, 
wbicb,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  snditi 
unclarified  condition,  never  becomes  hmL 
About  ISO  tone  are  annually  taken  to  Britiii 
from  Africa,  America  and  India  and  sold  it  £i 
to  jG?  the  cwt.  Beea  wax  and  campbor  m 
exported  lai^ely  from  Bintulu  and  S«reti«,al 
which  towns  these  valuabia  comaoditinut 
collected  by  the  mahomedaoa.  The  bce'i  m 
and  camphor  are  reported  to  be  so  pteaitTgl, 
that  the  Dyaks  never  collect  them  nili'  ^* 
arrival  of  the  trader  from  the  sea.— Jfaww, 
p.  HI,  Crawjvrd,  p.  445.  Lme'i  Svok^ 
p-  323.  PooU'i Statistics,  Malfour'*  Conmer- 
cial  pToduets. 

BHBT,  theroot  ofthe  BeU  vulgaii*,  Iti> 
the  mangel  wuriel  of  the  Oermaiii  and  tin 
muli  of  India.  On  the  continent  of  Euraps.it  b« 
been  used  for  sugar  making-  In  India  it  i> 
uaed  in  salada,  as  a  pickle,  and  preserrei  '^ 
beat  are  the  small   varieties. 

BEETLE.  Eho.  Cfaargol  He!) ;  '!* 
Beetles,  belong  to  the  class  of  iitsecti  oil- 
ed Coleoptera  ;  they  are  very  numeroai  u 
tropical  India,  hut  in  one  part  of  Dr.  Hoalcr') 
Travels,  were  most  rare,  atid  the  wood-bo(W 
longieornis  and  curculis  particularly  so.  A 
large  Telephora  was  very  common.  The  bliito- 
ing  beelles  of  India,  are  several  speat*  of 
m y lab ris,  their  market  value  in  Britsia  itlo* 
only  5*.  M.  the  pound. — Hoohr  Sim-  /«'■, 
Vol.  II.  p.  6S.     See  Celeoptera. 

BEETLEd,  INDIAN.  This  article  of  «» 
meroe  consists  of  the  beautiful  wingcsM<<* 
elytrs  of  the  Buprestis,  order  1st  ColeopM*. 
They  are  of  a  brilliant  metallic  green  odwr 
and  are  imported  into  England  principillf  ^ 
Calcutta,  as  ornaments  of  khuakbu  ^ 
baekets,  Uo.,  and  on  muaUna  to  ean^  '''' 
embroidery.  The  beeHea  wiige  teat  bra 
Akyab,  Burmah  were  caUed  Ckenk  Yw*,'^ 
Thungon   Poorie, 

BEEVELt-C^EIL.     Dct.     Castor. 

BEG.  Tuai.,  a  great  man,  a  lord,  ao  sppdl*" 
fion  of  all  moghul  mahomedans.  ItaM**'"' 
Boy,  Bai  and  Boy  anil  in  the  femiae  «  M»- 

a 
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,  &  Tirbf  and  TuAiih  Arabia,  Ta  Bei  <  "  0 
i;L(td"  ii  prefaced  to  owaj  aaateooe.  The 
fbuu  AJaba  pronouiiM  the  word  Stg, 
*bA  llw  CaBibintinopolitana  aoften  into  Bey, 
B(i.-iaja«r«  Nineweh,  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 

mail  HiMD.  a  good  quality  of  white 
net, 

BEGBIB,  HajoT^eneral,  Peter  Jetnei,  an 
■fitti  of  tk  Uidra*  Artillery,  arrived  in  India 
••lid&iigut  1833.  He  aerved  in  the  Bnt 
Snw'u,  and  in  the  Nanning  expedition. 
BiMditcd  Beeker*!  Art  of  bringing  Horse 
Af^  into  action,  De  Brack's  Cavalry 
nttnli.  Uigottt  and  Berger'a  £«aay  on  Gun 
Cmiipi,  tod  he  compiled  the  Servioes  of  the 

K61DA.  Til.  Nanolta  parporea,  K.  I. 
I1I;0k.  U.~V.  and  A.  ISOS.— Antho- 
(yihibdieoi-JtKiL  i&.p.  150. 

lUAI  mJNDEB,  a  river  near  Kvebs 
"nBtkiaComillab. 

SSGAMind  Qoranji rivara  near  Pertabgurii 

BZ-GaB.  Uihd.  In  IndU,  forcsd  U- 
kw.  fcrtbTcpiir  of  roada,  tanks,  forta,  btt- 
nebudfuurrjbg  baggai;e.  Began,  a  per- 
ana  w  napellcd  to  labonr.  The  labourera 
an  uully  pirith,  and  tanner*. 

SKBATIKaNDA.  Til  Amberboa  Indioa, 
D-i:.  Atbuaiia  Ind.— A.   w.  417.— IT,   le. 

^■BAJroPSHA.  HiMD.  Boot  of  a  imall 
V«  bnsgll  from  Delhi ;  uaed  as  a  perfi 
"Jfeiiit,  and  ia  oomponnding  At're. 

MMITD.  Qn.  Hi»u.  Tinfoil. 

^BI&H.  See  Bedlam  :  Kohiatan. 

iSGOHJA,  t  genua  of  plauta  belonging  to 

^At^iicec.    The  apadet  an  upwarda  of 

^■iieb  30  have  been  found    in  the  Eaat 

B^  B.  Malabarioa,  laeiniata,  porreota,    di- 

'■*'■;  diteidoT  ;  dipetala,  picta  and  pedun- 

"•"^  wy  be  named  and  several  are  cultitat- 

;   Kit  ioworiag  plants.      The    great   yellow- 

:   Mtind  Begonia  ia  abundant   in  the  BablanK 

'  fM  ia  the  Sikkim  Himmalaya,  and  its  juioy 

■Ukt  mike  sanee ;    the  taste  is  acid  and  very 

'J^t^mHeU.     Booh^,  Him.  Joar.  Vol. 


'./■ ».  roiat.  66  a.  f.  rt.  T,  v.  ' 
BBQONIA.    Sp.    a  pn       ' 


pretty  little  annual, 
^"WiM  of  bqi;onia  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
™^  of  both  Tavoy   and  Maulmaiu. — 

JTum. 

;  BMOHU  (JENICULATA.  Ramput  Ud- 
■ll'd)^.  Haut.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
Kuetibylhe  Halaye  for  cleaning  and  taking 
Mrm  fnno  the  bladee  of  creeses. — /fUliaH 
™.  CtltvltM  Journal  of  Natural  ffUlory, 

W60N1A  BESIF0RMI8.  A  herbaceoos 
**™*  pliat,  tanvn  of  »  pale  pink  colour, 
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and   fragrant.    Native  of  the  moiat  foreets  of 
India. 

BEGOON.  Bbko-  Gammon  E^  plant.  Bo- 
lanum  melongena. 

BEG  PUttA.  Bbno.  Citma  medica.— itnn. 

BEGBAU  about  twenty-five  miles  in  a  di- 
rect distanoe  from  the  present  city  of  Kabul, 
has  preteoaiona  to  be  considered  Alexandria 
ad  Qincaaura.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
a  Greek  city  ovsTwhelmed  by  some  natural 
catastrophe.  The  picaent  hindne  call  the  aite 
Balram. — J/ouon't  Jaumeyi,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
160. 

BEOTJU.  Abab-  Hikd.  Pass.  Beebee,  Bee, 
Niasa,  Khannm,  Khatoon  and  Banoo,  are  the 
respectful  terms  given  to  mahomedan  women 
in  India :  many  towns  and  hamlets  are  designated 
from  this  title.  Begum  bazar,  a  suburb  of  Hy- 
derabad in  the  Dekhan  Begnmabad,  in  Long. 
77°  38'  e.  and  L*t.  88°  50'  N.  Beegamgunge, 
in  Long.  %!'>  48'  £.  and  Let.  88°  48'  N. 
Begumpett,  a  hamlet  nearSecunderabad  iuLong, 
78"  16'  a  apid  Let.  17'  38'  N.  Maho- 
medan  ladies  of  rank  have  ever  been  deeiroui  of 
formine  towns. — Serklott.     See  Beg. 

BEGUM,  a  river  near  Silwanee  in  Bhopal. 

BEGUM  8AHRA,  a  native  of  India  irho 
succeeded  to  a  principality  by  the  demise 
of  her  husband,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Euro- 
pean, of  a  name  resembling  Summers.  She  be- 
queathed her  kingdom  to  the  East  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  died  on  the  27th  January  1836. 
See  TboTCHs. 

BEGUN.  Blira.  Solanum  melongena. — 
Lin»- 

BEHAR,  two  places  of  this  name  one  in 
Long.  78=  40' E.  anil  Lat.ai»  10'  N.,  the 
other  in  Long.  76"  56'  E.  audLat.  li"  G6'  N. 
See  Bahir. 

BEHAR  TOWN.  There  is  a  Sanscrit  in- 
scriptioD  of  tbe  10th  century  on  a  broken  stone 
pillar,  to  the  west  of  the  northern  gate  of  the 
old  fort  of  Behar.  There  is  one  of  the  9th 
century  near  the  village  of  Paaaeraya  recording 
the  erection  of  two  bbuddhist  topes.  Tbe 
Behai  caves  are  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Raja- 
Itrifan-  Tbe  Milk-maids*  care  and  Brahman 
girls'  cave  bsvB  inscriptions,  in  the  Latb  cha- 
racter. They  are  about  SOO  B.  C.  and  are  the 
most  ancient  caves  of  India.  The  Nagarjum 
cave  and  Maft  Khaneh  or  Sa'ghir  group,  are 
sitoated  in  the  toatbem  arm  of  the  bUl  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  Brahman  K'rl  and  Milk- 
maids' caves.  Anorber  group  is  the  neighbour* 
ing  Karna  CfaHpsni  and  Lomas  Risbi  eavee. 

BEHAR  DISTKlCr  is  a  pan  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Masadba,  first  held  by  the  Barba- 
dretha  of  the  Indu, — tbe  Chandra  Tansa  or 
Lunar  race,  and  succeeded  by  other  aix  dynaaties, 
fromB.C.  UOOtoB.C.56.  Dr.  Hooker  men- 
tions at  lo  plants  that  in  the  Dehu  hilltj  nconlha- 
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cea  is  the  prarolant  n&tniBl  order  at  Tope 
Choone;  consiating  of  gay-flowered  Eranthe- 
mDin,  Raellia,  Baileria,  and  auch  hot-bonw 
favourites.  Other  plaata  very  typical  of  the 
flora  of  thia  dry  regioD.  were  Linum  trifcynum, 
I'eroaia  elepbantum,  ^gle  maTmeloa,  Helicte- 
iBi  Aaoca,  Abtus  prenatoriua,  Flemingia  ;  vari- 
ous DesmodiiB,  Bbyuchosite,  Glycine,  tud  gris- 
lea  tomeatOM  very  abundant,  CoDocarpus  lati- 
folia,  LorautbuB  loogiflorua,  and  another  speoies : 
Fbyllanthus  emblioa,  various  Coavolvuli,  Caa- 
cntB;  end  aeveral  berbacoas  Composits, — 
Hoolxr,  Him.  J<*m-.  Vol.  I.  p.  16.  See  Chan- 
dra vaa»  ;  Bfthar.  iDtoriptioDB  374,378,390, 
392  1  Karli  j  Magadha,  Purbia  ;  Byotwari, 
Topes. 

BEHA.T,  near  Saharunpoor,  in  the  Doab. 
A  submerged  ancient  tovo  was  discovered  near 
this  by  Sir  H.  P.  Cautley— fnn.  Ind.  An. 
See  Jelam  or  Hydaapes. 

BEBEHA.N,  one  of  the  three  diatrioli  of 
!PaTB,  tbe  other  beinit  Laristan,  and  Para  proper. 
See  Fnra  ;  Eab,  Mommai. 

BEHBHBA.  Hikd.  Gde.  Myrobalan. 
Terminfllia  bell  erica. 

BBH-DANA.  Pssa.  the  seeda  of  the  quince 
{Pyrus  tomeutosa)  i  but  those  brought  to 
Ajmere  appear  more  like  dried  mulberry  teeds 
(Morua  ni^ra) :  tbe  tree  in  Cabul  ia  called 
"  bai;"  the  aeedi  are  demulcent  and  cooling  : 
very  mucilaginout :  are  used  in  sherbets  :  one 
seer  costs  (our  Rupees. — Geo.  Med.  Top.  p. 
118.     SeeBihi,  Cydonie. 

BEHDl,  a  clna  of  Khelri.  See  Etiutri. 
BEHEMOTH,  this  animal  is  noticed  in 
Job.  xl.,  16  :  Ps.  i.,  10.  Is.  Isxiii.,  S3  ;  xxiv. 
II.  It  is  lupposed  lobe  the  hippopotamoa. 
Behold,  now,  Bebemouth  whom  I  made  with 
thee,  he  reedeth  on  srass  like  the  ox 

BEHENTA.  Ueia?  A  timber  tree  of 
Oanjam  and  Qumeur,  of  extreme  height  30  f«et, 
cirRiimference  3  feet,  and  height  tram  Kn>nad 
to  the  iutersectioa  of  the  first  branch,  1  ~ 
It  ia  used  for  axletrees,  oil  presses  and  rioe 
pounders.  It  is  also  burnt  for  Qrewood  the 
tree  being  very  commoD.  The  bark  and  leaves 
are  used  medicinally.— Ca^fsin  Maedoiiald. 

BEHEBA,  Some  of  tbe  Joodi  and  Johya  in- 
habit the  range  sailed  in  the  native  annals 
Ju(ldoo-ca-dang,  and  by  Babar  the  hill  of  Jud, 
skirting  the  Behuc  The  position  of  Behera  is 
laid  down  in  the  memoir  of  Kennel,  (who  calls 
it  Bheera,  in  32°  N.  and  72°  10'  E.,  and 
by  Elphinatone  in  32  ®  10'.  but  a  whole 
degree  further  to  the  enst  or  73  ®  1 B'. 
Thia  city,  is  often  mentioaed  in  the  Tadu 
Bbntti  annals.  It  was  one  of  their  interme- 
diate places  of  repose,  on  their  expulsion  from 
India  and  migration  to  eentral  Asia.  Its  posi- 
tion was  minutely  pointed  out  by  the  Eraperor 
Baber  (p.  259),  who  in  his  attack  on   the  hill 
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tribes  of  Jft,  Ooqjnr,  Ouker,  kc,  ai}m\n 
Cashmere,  "  expelled  Hati  Oaker  from  Jkhnk, 
on  the  Behut  Biver,  near  the  cava-templta  i^ 
Garkotii  at  Bikrum,"  of  whioh  the  annotiln 
remarka  that  us  well  as  those  of  But  Bamia 
they  were  probably  buddhiat  Bobu  (p.  394 
also  found  the  Jit  masters  of  Siilkote,  moM 
likely  the  Salpoor  of  the  inscription  (Vol  tf. 
803),  conquered  from  a  Jit  priaee  in  tU 
twdfth  century  by  the  Fatan  prinoe^  and  pw 
sumed  to  be  the  Salbahanpoor  founded  by  tb 
fugitive  Ysdu  prince  of  O^Jui. — Toift  Bajat. 
tfian.  Vol,  II.  p.    233. 

BEHISAB.  Hind.  Adhatoda  vaiicL 

BEHISTUN.  Thia  name  ia  genarsllj  mit- 
ten Biautun  in  the  maps,  it  is  now  gives  to  t 
small  Tillage  near  Eirmanahah,  on  the  fientigt 
of  Persia.  A.  rock  is  there,  and  a  meiDoir  hM 
been  written  by  U^J9r  Bawlinson  upoo  M 
great  ill sonption  on  the  loA.—Lagari't  Sii^ 
vth.  Vol.  II.  p.  168.     See  India,  p.  309, 

BBHIT31L.    Bm  Hot  Springs. 

BEHMEN  also  La  Behmen.  The  diirf 
roots  of  two  varieties  of  a  composite  fiul, 
chiefly  obtained  from  , Kabul.  Used  by  lt( 
natives  aa  a  tonic  in  debility,  in  doasKiff 
drachma  >  also  in  impotence  aa  a  deobitniHl^i 
Price  la.  per  Si.  Not  at  present  oaed  in  S*^. 
pean  medicine,  but  waa  formerly  onployat  ',' 
an  aromatic  atinnilant. 

BEHOOTA  Bbno.  Cyperns  difformi*. 

BEHOB-BANS.    Bs»a.  BambuMspioK- 

BEURAU,  a  Parai  oi  Zotoutriin,  ft* 
dwelt  at  ^owsaree  a  town  about  10  aita' 
from  Surat.  He  wrote  the  Kissa-i-Saoju^  1 
history  of  the  Parai  migrations. 

BEHUL.  Hind.  Orewia  oppoaitifdia, 

BEUUr.  a  name  of  tbe  Jhelum.    Is  H 
Panjab   it  runs  abont  750  feet  aboTatke  M^ 
in  Lou.  32°  W  18  N.  and  Lon.  ""  ""  " 
is  to  the   East  of  the  Indna 
runs  almost  parallel,  but  il  ia  tmaUar, 
JTrmotr,  p.  99. 

BEHUT.  Two  towns  in  India  of  thii  em 
one  in  Long.  78°  2V  E.  and  Lat.  S&'S'H 
the  other  in  Long.  77  °  84'  E.  and  Lat.  St' 
10' E. 

BEIAT,  a  Persian  tribe  in  Khoraaan. 

BEI0LEBBE6  or  as  Meninaki  writea  H 
his  inititute,  Beglerbeg,  sitiniEea  "Iah 
Lords,"  is  a  Turkish  title  given  lo  the 
a  province.  Under  hira  are  the  hi  ^^ 
governor  of  a  large  city ;  the  tabit  or  ■ 
mngisirateof  a  town,  and  Iheked  khudsp 
cipsl  "  house-holder  j"  also  the  Kahmt»t 
buzorg  the  person  who,  in  a  village  eur* 
authority  over  the  other  in  habitants.— (^ 
lei/'i  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  194.  ] 

BEILSCHMBIDIA  EOXBURQHIAiJj 
Nee$.  Leurus  bilocularis— AmS.  itreeof  Bp 


,  aUoTa  tM  ^ 
1.  78  «■  E.  t 
im,  to  whiAi 
aUar.— iI(aMU( 
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BEJiPOOR. 

perah,  one  of  Ihe  Laanoesi.— To^, />.  309. 
Itarb.  Vol,  II. p.  in. 

BEIBOUT  wu  taken  from  the  SaTawna 
bj  Baldwin  the  fint  king  of  Jeruaalem,  in  1111, 
and  re-taken  1187.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the 
cbristiane  le-captured  it,  and  it  was  fiequeetl; 
raTBged  during  lb«  cruMdea.  SabsequeDtl; 
it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Druses,  from  whom 
it  wva  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  still  retain 
poaaeaaioD  of  it.  Beironl,  is  the  ancient  Bery- 
tDi.  It  ia  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of 
a  triaDgnJar  point  of  land,  projecting  into  the 
aea  about  four  miles  beyond  the  line  of  coast. 
It  atanda  on  a  gentle  riaing  ground  close  to 
tka  aea  abore,  and  ia  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuHtferenee.  The  walls  b;  which  it  is  encom- 
paased  on  the  land  side  are  of  recent  date,  and 
of  no  grest  strength,  being  of  a  soft-sand* 
atone,and  Aanked  with  aquare  towera  at  inters 
Tab.  The  bauara  are  large,  particularly  that 
is  wUeb  ailk  ia  sold,  and  well  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountaiDs. 
Tba  ehief  psrt  of  the  population  is  Maronite. 
Soliituon'*  TraveU,  Vol.  II.  p.  1. 

B£IT  HYOO,  the  Burmese  name  of  Hergui. 

BEIT  OK  BBTE,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Cambay  ;  it  Waa  taken  posseMJoo  of  by  the 
pbat«a  of  Jogut,  after  they  bad  been  defeated 
by  Kutub  Shah,  in  A..  O.  1482,  Beit  fell, 
liiex  faavinK  foaght  twenty  naval  engagements. 

BK[TOOI<,inLoDg.  11"  Sd'Kand  Lat. 

BEl-VUHHA    BEWA.   Can.  AsadirachU 

BEIZA.TI,  the  literaiy  takhallae  of  Kasi 
Maair-nd-dia  Abdullah  Bin  Omar  Albeiasvi, 
who  dMdin  the  yearlSd9,  (ffu?.  6»9).  His 
book  ia  in  Persian,  entitled,  Nizam- ul-Taarikb, 
wbidi  aigaifiea  the  Order  of  Chronological  His- 
tories. He  was  a  Kezi  or  judge.  Ue  has  treat- 
ed moat  of  the  Asian  monarcha,  and  pnrti- 
cnlarly  of  the  ancient  Moguls. — Hitfory  of 
ffa^fiiiean,  p.  413. 

BKJANAGAE.  See  Vijianagar. 
B£JAFOOB,  a  ruined  city  between  the 
Kiatna  and  the  Oatparbah  rivera  south  of 
Sholapoor.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  AdSl  Shahi 
dynaaty,  orer  aome  of  whom  here  and  at  Gogi 
patticnlail J  OTcr  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  ere  grand 
■Moaoleuma.  The  Bejapore  and  Ahmednuggnr 
Slatca  known  in  history,  as  the  Adal  Shebi  and 
Kiaaae  Shahi,  were  constancy  at  war  with  each 
otbtf.  Thia  finally  fell  to  Anrungzebe  affei 
Mga :  •Itboogh  they  had  an  inner  fon  much 
abco^er  than  the  outer  works,  the  garrison  were 
ao  Mirb  in  want  of  proviiions  that  they  wen 
isiiaiwlli»l  to  aoirendei  about  the  15th  Oelober 
IMC.  Shiraee  Khan  concluded  the  terma 
tbm^^  6knae-ood-Deen,  to  whom  the 
pent,  apcaably  to  anatom,  when  he  received 
aueb  propMib  through  any  of  hb  officers,  was 


BEGGING  POT, 

pleated  to  assign  the  nominal  hosonr  of  the 
conquest,  Beejapoor  thenceforLh  ceased  to  be 
capital,  and  was  soon  after  deserted.  Viewed 
I  mere  ruins,  the  remains  of  that  city  ss  they 
i  present  exist  are  exceedingly  grand,  end,  aa 
vast  whole,  surpass  auytbing  of  the  kind  ia 
iurope.  The  ruins  occupy  a  space  of  about 
30  miles  in  circumference.  The  great  historian 
Feri^ta  is  supposed  to  have  died  here,  at  the 
early  Hge  of  B6,  during  a  pestilence  that  swept 
awny  A  multitude  of  the  people.  A  buddhiit 
or  Jaica  temple,  under  ground,  the  several 
beatitul  mosques  snd  mausolea,  and  the  huge 
gun  on  the  ramparts  into  which  a  large  msn 
can  creep,  and  which  Eumi  Khan  cast  st 
Abmednuggui,    all  merit    attention.— £r^yi* 

BEJAREN  ISLAND,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Celebes  in  Lat.  2°  6^  N.  and  about  30  milea 
north  east  from  Banoa,  ia  of  moderate    height. 

■fforsbtirgh. 

BEJA  SAL.  Hind,  also  BIJA  SAB.  Hind. 
Ptero carpus  maraupium. 

BEEJUK.  Bbks.    Citrna  medics. 

BEKALL  BBA.  The  Baikal  Lake.  Sett 
Baikal :  Kalkae. 

BEKH.  Fibs,  a  root  of  a  plant,  partionlarly 
if  used  medicinally. 

BEKH-AUMAH.  PiBS.  Morina  Walliehiana. 

BEKU-I-BADTAH,  roots  of  Fmoiculum 
vulgare. 

BEEH-I-BANAFSUA,  roots  of  Viola  aei- 
pens. 

BEKH-KAElAPa,  n»t  of  Apism  involnc- 
ntum. 

BEKH-EASNI,  tooU  of  Ciehoriom  inty 
boa. 

BEKH-KURPDS,  root  of  a  small  plant, 
oomea  from  Delhi  ;  heating  ;  oim  aeer  oosla 
two  rupeea. — Mtd.  Top.  of  Ajmere,  p.  S. 

BEKH.I-MABJAN.  HiMu.  Reif  Coral. 

BEKH-MIHUQ.  Fxis.,  root  of  Glycyrrhiu 
glabra. 

BEtH-I-NILOFUR.  Paas.,  root  of  Me- 
lumbium  speoiosum. 

BEKH-I-SOSAN.  Himd.,  rooU  of  Iris 
florentioe. 

BEKH-I-ZAFKAN,  Ariatoloehu  rotunda. 

BEKH-UNJUBAZ.  Bed  colored  root  of  a 
plant  that  is  brought  from  Delhi ;  considered 
as  coaling  and  astriogeiit.— 0mJ^  jferf.  Top.  of 
Ajmert,p.  130. 

BEKH-LZANJABIL-I-SHAML  Febs. 
Eleesmpsne, 

BEKHUR,  a  town  at  the  end  of  the  Eeloo- 
brung  pass,  in  Chinese  Tartsry.  See  Kunawer. 

BEKEUL.  HiHD.    Piinsepia  utilis. 

BEGGING  POT,  three  religions  gaments, 
with  a  begging  pot,  rasor,  sewing  needle, 
waistbsnd  and  bathing  cloth,  an  peculiar  to 
the  Bhikshu,  or  hiadu  mendicant  aaoetic. 


BEI8,  one  of  the  36  loyal  noea  of  lajpnti 
who  Kive  tha  name  to  Beiiwara. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  plaoe  were  Bugu  boiler  paaa 
are  placed. — Pow^. 

BEL.  Hind.,  a  line  marked  oat  for  s  pro- 
poaed  work. — PoweU. 

BEL.  UiND.,  a  cUmbei  plaot,  creeper,  ten- 

BEL,  a  hoe ;  beldar,  a  labourer.  Tbe  beldar 
of  Dorthem  India  are  of  tbe  Cachi,  Kanni  and 
Chamar  raoea.  la  India  there  are  of  the  Wad- 
ara  tribea. 

BBL,BELOS,  or  BELU8,  a  Babjlonian 
deity. 

BEL  was  a  patriarch,  known  to  the  Greeks. 
He  via  the  Etam  of  the  Hebrews. 

BEL,  HUKMAN  BEL,  supposed  by  Movers 
to  be  the  serpeot  of  Bel,  is  explained  by  Bun- 
seo  to  mean  the  combater  of  Bel  or  sirugKler 
with  Bbl,  called  in  the  Canaanilish  dialect  Yei- 
rael  or  Istael.  He  was  the  struggler  with  £1, 
Ood,  the  Herculei  Palamedea  of  ihe  Greeks. — 
Swuf,  Vol.  If.  f.  384.    See  Lnd. 

BBLANUS.  According  to  Colonel  Tod, 
the  Syrian  Bal  and  Belanns  is  the  Bal-Xath 
(god)  of  the  Saaraa,  whose  grand  temple  of 
Somnath  is  the  oouoterpart  of  the  Syrian  Bal- 
bec,  Soma-Nath  beinK  meraly  a  figurative  ap- 
pellation of  Bal,  as  the  ruler  of  the  lesser  orb, 
Soma,  or  the  noon-  Add  to  the  grind  object  of 
worship,  the  sun,  his  symbolic  representatives, 
"  the  pillar  raised  on  every  high  hill,  and  the 
brazen  calf  under  every  tree,"  of  the  demorali. 
sed'  Israelites,  and  we  have  the  Liagam,  or 
Phallus,  Bod  the  Bull  Nanda,  similarly  placed 
on  bills  and  under  trees,  specially  sacred  to 
these  mysteries.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  hut  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
Syrians  for  ^«  worship,  and  followed  by  the 
chosen  people,  "  when  their  hearts  were  tamed 
awsy  from  the  Lord  ;"  this  was  the  15  th  of 
every  month.  Here  we  have  another  coinci- 
dence with  the  Sauraa  and  other  tribes  of  India  ,■ 
it  was  on  the  day  termed  Amavus,  which 
divides  the  lunar  month  into  periods,  called 
Crishna-pacha  and  Sookul-paoha,  when  Surya 
and  his  satellite  appear  faoe  to  face  in  the 
horizon,  tbe  one  setting,  and  the  other  rising, 
in  perfect  fulness,  that  the  hindu,  like  the 
Sab^ns,  "  threw  up  their  capa  at  the  new  moon, 
and  prochumed  a  feast."— IW'e  Tnsedt, 
pp.  253-5i. 

BEL.  iliVD.,  also,  Belgar,  fruit  of  the  ^gle 
>  marmelos,  Crstfevamarmelos  or  Bengal  quince. 
With  hindus,  the  leaves  are  sacred  to  Mate  jee, 
.(from  the  milk  of  whose  breast  this  tree  is  be- 
lieved to  have  sprang  up).  The  punasri  or 
druf^ts  of  AjmH^  believe  that  one  pice's  size 
of  tbe  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree,  rubbed  up 
with  ghee,  wiB,  if  given  soon,  recover  a  person 
who .  Las  taken  an  overdose  of  opium.      A 


BELADTTE. 

chemical  examination  of  the  fruit  shows  it 
to  contain  tannin,  either  pure  or  in  eoa- 
bioation ;  a  large  amount  of  mucilage ;  a 
coDcrete  essential  oil ;  and  an  aromatic  as  well 
as  a  bitter  principle.  It  would  also  appear 
that  ft  sedative  or  narootie  property  exiata  in 
one  or  other  of  these.  Aoeording  to  Lindley,  a 
decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  j£gle  marme- 
los, is  used  on  the  B£alabar  Coast,  in  hypo- 
chondriasis, melancholia,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart:  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  in  aathmalie 
oomplsinta,  and  the  fruit,  a'little  nnripe,  it 
given  in  diarrhoDa  and  dysentery.  Kaxl>nn[k 
adds  that  the  fruit  ia  laxative.  The  decodioi 
of  the  dried  fruit  is  aromatic,  slightly  bitter 
and  astringenii  gummy  snd  mucitaftinons, 
something  like  a  mixture  of  a  deooction  of 
quince  and  pomegranate,  but  bearing  an  aroots 
peculiar  to  tiie  Bel.  It  does  not  confine  the 
bowels,  bat  appear*  rather  to  strengthen  and 
regulate  their  action.  Its  great  value  is  doobt- 
lees  in  disnlioas  and  ehronio  dysentery.  Made 
iiitojam  and  eaten  at  meaU,  like  mannaladc^ 
every  morning,  it  is  found  very  useful  to  « 
and  obiidren,  whom  it  is  injurioua  t6  sea 
to  continual  purgation.  The  oath  of  Bel-bun- 
dar,  or  "  the  pledge  of  the  Bel,"  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  a  hindu  can  take.  The  Bri-tiee 
is  rendered  holy  by  it*  leaves  being  need  in 
tbe  worship  of  Hahadeva.  When  this  oath  is 
taken,  some  of  its  leaves  are  filled  witJa  tar* 
meric,  and  interchanged  with  solemn  pledgta 
by  the  parties. — Cenl.  JfAf.  Top,  of  Ajmen, 
p.  LSS.  Maleolm't  CminU  India,  V>d,l.f. 
196.    See  ^icle  marmelos. 

BEIA.  Hind.  Saks.    Jasminnm  Eambac: 

BELA.  Hind,  alluvial  bchI  on  the  banks  tf 
a  river. — PotoeU. 

BELA,  BiNQ,  Sapium  bacdferam. 

BELA,  two  towns  in  India,  one  in  Loag. 
73°  IS'E.anif  Lnt.  83.  31' N.  Tbe  other  ia 
Long.  84",  60'  E.  ai>d  Lat.  26'  61'  N. 

BELA,  the  chief  town  of  Lss;  in  Belnchis-  . 
tan,  is  built  on  a  strong  and  rocky  site  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Parali  river.  It  is  the 
Arma-Bel  of  the  ancient  Arab  authors  ;  also 
called  Kara  bela.  it  is  now  decayed,  has 
about  300  houses,  but  coins,  trioket*  aad  fnae- 
real  jsrs  sre  fonnd  near,  and  in  the  neifchboni" 
ing  hills  are  namerous  caves  and  roc^  eat 
temples  now  ascribed  to  Fsrhnd  and  fuiies,  bnt 
are  the  earthly  resting  abodes  of  fomiar  chiefs 
and  govemora,  there  are  also  near  old  mabo-  I 
medan  tombs.  One-third  of  the  hotuea  ue 
occupied  by  hindus.  Supplies  of  oomnoa 
necessaries  are  procurable,  but  arttde*  d  bxur 
are  scarce,  and  oonsequently  high-ftrloed.— 
Elliot's  ffitiorrf  of  India.  Matton'a  Jovrneft, 
Vol.  n.  pagt.  23.    See  Kama.  Kelst 

BELADU  R.  Abab.  Semecarpus  anaeardiua. 
Sec  also  Bhilaira,  ajso  Haiking  Nut<  i 


BELADERI,  Author  of  u  aogontit  ot  the 
•■rljr  Anb  ioTMutue  of  Oondalur.  S«o  Kuda- 

BKLAI,  «  iWer  of  Jubbulpora. 

BKLAMtiONDA.     See    MonM    Chiiie«>ia- 

BSLAM-&ONUA-SULA  MANI.  Ualul. 
f  airilaattaDBGhineDUB,  £er. 

BSULMBANUASOHOLASHANl.  Tiv. 
ia  HoKT.  Mal.  Moraa  UhinensiB. 

BKLAMKANDACHINKN313.  S.C.  Syn. 
•f  Pardastbua  Chinmsif,  Mn, 

BELA.MUDAGAM.  Mu-kal.  SoeTola  bela> 
^odfticam. — £mm. 

&BLANDAS,  A  kibe  in  Eedeb.  See  Kedat. 

BELASCllOfiA  or  BlMde,  Hokt  Uau 
XiMfceuiu  vnlgftria,  Oneurbita  ligenaria. 

BSLAWN,  the  otttenno*!  of  the  Philippiitn } 
on  Lbe  aoath  side  of  the  channel,  is  Ibe  lariteet 
6f  theae  iila^da.  The  eaat  point  of  the  iitand 
ia  in  Lat.  6"  S.  bearing  3.  from  Tapaanlau. 
-* — ffoTMtwtg  A, 

BELABPOOB,  io  L.  7*o  41*  S.  aod  L. 
SI  °  SO*  N.  It  is  built  OD  tka  bauka  of  the 
SaUfj,  1.600  feet  above  the  ■». 

BSLAWAli,  a  seaport  in  Kattya*u. 

BBLDAB,  a  delver,  a  (UgKer,  ^m  bel, 
HiMl*.  a  ipade  or  pick  and,  dar  Piis,  hoLiler.  In 
the  Omnati  dietriot  Uiere  were,  in  1868, 1,200 
•f  thia  nee,  but  they  tnignte  from  place  to 
place  aa  work  >■  heard  of.  The;  an  etona  eat- 
tera,  aonitniet  dry  Walls,  and  welli.  They  hava 
w»  kHuea  bat  dwell  in  email  pateals.  Thoac 
froB  Poonah  wear  enonnoo*  turbani,  DODtainiitg 
aboat  80  yards  of  elath .  Their  tosfcae  is  marathi, 
bat  they  ipeak  also  Hindi  :  thrj  an  bindiu, 
wonUp  Uarri  Ai  or  the  Death  Uoiher,  who  ii 
kaowH  also  ae  Devi,  Sitia  or  Small  Pc«, 
Hata,  Bbaraoi,  Ai.  Tbey  Baorifiea  lanK. 
Tbey  many  when  they  ha?e  the  means  when 
jouag,  hary  the  dead  and  offer  water  bl>a- 
tioBs  ud  rioe  oa  lbe  third  day.  Tbey  do  not 
aat  beef,  hat  eat  matton.  One  or  two  eao  write. 
Hey  elain  to  be  diattmilir  from  Lfae  Waddaro 
with  whom  they  neither  eat  nor  intermwrryj 
Tha  Waddara  have  two  oaates,  oae  of  Ihem 
awth-difrgen  who  eat  rati.  The  other  are  itaiw 
cBtten  anil  eayt  stonea  from  ^arriei.— VA. 

BSLBLAHalioBBLBTLEH.  fus.  Akab. 
MyTobalan.     Terminalia  bellerica, 

BELEKNITE3  ftiasila,  are  very  common  in 
Uie  Umeatones  of  'trichinopoly  end  tn  the  Hi- 
maiUya.  ^elemnltes,  are  oRciDsl  in  Anibid  me- 
^euw. — Homf^herger,  p.  243.  See  Calc.  Spar. 


BXLSUEA.  HauuL.  Wkita  w.  of  Oalo- 
Xropu  ^igantea. — SnM», 

ttUSTLUJ.    AuB.    Tmaioalia  bellerica. 

T,  ntffiaa :  alto  Myrobalas. 

BUOAK.     HivD.    8m  Bel. 

BKUUUU,  tfaiw  towns  fn  India,  one  in 

Lo«s.  M«  S«'  E.  and  Lat.  18°  S6'  N.  one  ia 

jbo«g;77!4i'K.iidLrt.  2K  *K  ^-  "^ 


one  in  Long-  74°  40'  E.  and  Lst.  IS'  64'  N. 
Tba  last  of  these  Belgaum  towns  with  iis 
ac^oinisf;  luborb  of  Shabpur,  ia  at  an  allitndo 
of  2,260  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  ia 
diitant  TO  mites.  It  cootaieed  1S,244  inbs- 
bitsnti  io  1861,  bat  the  population  was  increase 
ing.  Cholera  is  not  known  to  occur  within  tba 
Tort.  The  avenge  fall  of  rain  for  7  years 
1850  to  1856,  was  52'40  iechea.  ItiaaJarga 
British  oaotonment,  aod  iia  climate  ii  pleasant. 
Natives  of  India  to  distinguish  it  from  otbec 
towns  of  the  same  name,  style  it  Shahpuc 
Belgaum.   See  India,  p.  A'2i. 

BELGAUM  OB  COUNTRY  WALNUT. 
E»a.  Fruit  of  AJeuriles  trilobs.     See  OiL 

BBUUaU  WALNUT  OIL,  Aleurites  trilo- 
ba—Hidjiee  Bodam  ka  Tbl.  (Hind).  This 
is,  tbe  MoQucoa  tree  which  prodaoes  tbe 
"  Lambarig  nut"  it  grows  plentifully  near  Hy- 
derabad. The  nuta  yield  a  very  large  per-centaua 
of  oil,  and  the  tree  is  found  to  be  very  prolific. 
Tbe  Dots,  itrung  upon  a  tbin  strip  of  bamboo 
and  lighted,  will  burn  like  a  candle.— TVantac 
(MM,  Agri-HorticukuTal  Society  of  India,  Pol, 
VIII.  p.  380.     Mad.  Ex.  Jur.  Bxp. 

BELGAH.  HiNO.  ^glft  marmeloa.  See  Bel. 

BELGIKL  Hind.  Sm^h  marraelos, 

BELI.     BiNGu.    iSgte  marmelos. 

BELI,  a  monarch  of  India  to  whom  the  god 
Vishnu,  as  Vsmann,  appeared.  See  Varasna. 

BELIDEUS  AUSTKALIS,  of  Waterbousfl 
and  Shaw,  the  long  tailed  squirrel  of  N-  S. 
Walea.  It  is  one  of  the  PhAlaogistidee. 

BELINGU.  See  Tin. 

BBL-K.E  BUCHLA  KI  BHAJL  Hind; 
DuK.  Basella  alba. 

BEL  KA  PAT.  Dcx.  Leaf  of  Jlgle  mar* 
meloB, — Craleeva  religioea; 

BELKI,  Cattle  breeder. 

BELL,  Major,  an  officer  of  the  Madraa  army,' 
ho  from  about  the  year,  1860  to'  1870  wrote 
on  several  aubjeots  connected  with  the  Political 
Admioittration  of  India. 


Quithi  QuD.    Osutha. TxLOOOk 

QaUti „     I 

The  biggest  bell  in  Burma  ia  on  a  low  eircn- 
lar  terrace  north  of  the  temple  at  Menijoon, 
add  ia  laid  to  ooatain  about  dOtons  (G5,5C0 

i)  of  metal.  It*  external  diameter  at  tba 
lip  is  16  fert  3  iediM :  and  its  inleriw  height, 
11  feet  6  inches.  It  is  tlierefore  foorleen 
times  ae  heavy  aa  tbe  great  bell  irf  8t  Paul's  i 
Ihougb  but  one-third  of  that  given  by  tba  em- 
pieaa  Anae  to  the  eatbedral  of  Moscow.  Belli 
are  used  by  the  christian  hindn  and  bnddhist 
worabippera,  about  IbeJr  temples  and  churchps. 
The  largest  known  is  that  of  Moscow  oast  in  tba 
reiKn  of  the  empress  Anne,  It  weighs  oesriy 
1 93  tona.  Tbe  great  bell  of  Pekin  weighs  only 
631  tons.— ru/e'«£mtM*y,  p.  172.  flto/rt) 
itci  ^  Qmwtnt.    See  Gaiithi. 
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BELLKEOV. 

BRLT.&.     DoK.      Myrobnlan. 

bBLLADONNA.  Atroim  Bel)&doDB,the  deitd- 
ly  night  ihsde,  prepsratioii*  of  which  are 
largclf  used  in  medioine, 

BELLA  GAUA.  Tel.  Bells  manda.  Til. 
Ceropeiria  junces,  B.  Cor.  10. — IT.  contr.  30 ; 
It.  1260. 

'  BELLAL,  a  dynasty  wbich  ruled  in  Telin^- 
nn  from  the  cleTciilli  to  the  I4tb  century, 
lliey  colltd  (heinielTei  a  Yadoo  branch  of 
nijputg,  and  their  authority  extended  over 
Oxraata,  Malabar  and  Telingena.  Tbey  were 
destroyed  by  aiahomedans  in  A  D'  1310> 
'  UELLaMA.  Guz.  Bemecarpns  anacardiuin. 
Marking  nut. 

BELLARY.inLat.  IB"  6' 9* and  Long  76° 
ty  ft,  is  a  Inrge  town  and  rnilitary  station  W, 
of  the  H9j;n.  lis  D&lc  bnhgalow  ia  1,538  feet 
(Schl.  A.  D.)  above  the  sea,  but  according  to 
Genetal  Uullen  is  1,G75  feet.  The  highest  point 
iiear  the  flng-staff  in  the  upper  fort  is  2,018 
)eet.  Beilnry  is  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  and  pvet  its  name  to  a  eolleetorate  of 
the  Mailrns  Presidency.  The  CoUectorate  hna 
1,229,699  inhabitants  and  fuTms  pari,  of  the  Ce- 
il'-d  Districts  all:,tted  to  the  Niaaiu  after  the  fall 
of  Serin  ^apiitam,  and  re-transferred  or  ceded  to 
the  British  after  the  Treaty  of  180S.  It  has 
ihe  fumbooitrH  rivrr  ruDQing  through  it  and  a 
santtorlum  at  Roman  main  y.  An  imlependent 
chieftain,  one  of  the  Ghorpnra  family  has  liis 
toidence  at  S4ndur,  in  a  THlley  below  the  hill 
others  of  the  Ghorpara  being  at  GnuJHn- 
dargbar,  and  neiiT  Kalailghi.  It  is  the  most 
lirid  district  in  the 'Madras  Prriidenry .  In  the 
neighbourhood  ar^  Bamaam^tay  and  Oomxra- 
'saray  hills  near  the  Tallcy  of  Sandur.  When 
Itellnry  and  Cuddapah  Baiaghaut  were  ceded  in 
1  803,'uiidei  treaty  by  the  NiEam,  the  reTrnue 
Vns  deemed  scarcely  eulfieient  to  pay  for  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Porce,  but  in  1867,  ita 
revenue  amonnteif  to  53,02,060  Rupees  or 
£135.206.  ll  ii  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
rede<(  Distriota  Milifary  Dinaiou  of  theld&drM 
Presidency. 

BBLLARY  CUMBLIBS.     See  Cumbly. 

BFXLA  8H0BA.  Halial.  Lagensria 
Tulfcaris,  Ber. 

'    BELLAWAK,  also  BHELA.    Dox.  Ha^. 
ing  Nut,  Semecarpua  anscardium. 
'    BELLE  DB  NUIT.     Pr.      Hirabllis  ja- 
lapa. 

'  BELLVRIC  MTROBALAN.  6e«  Hyro- 
Ijalan.    TenoiDalia. 

'  BBLLEROM,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  Malabar 
wood,  which  ia  c^led  tn  Malabar  and  Csuara 
Kyndle.  It  reaemblea  the  wood  named  Angely 
Bt  Cochin  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Company^ 
cruiser,  Aurora,  was  built,  by  way  of  experi- 
toent,  of  this  wood,  procured  from  the  foresti 


BELVOHIBUN. 

BELLEW,  a  Medical  offioer  of  the  Benftal 
Amy,  BCcompanted  Qenerri  J^maden  to  CaB* 
dshar  on  a  political  mission  during  the  siege  at 
Dehli,  He  wnte  a  General  and  Medical  T 
port  on  AETtchaniatan  ;  report  od  the  TuEuteai, 
and  a  brochure  on  the  Paigah  and  Atfgfaaa 
policy. 

BELL-FLOWEB.     CompaDula  litiJUU. 

BELLINJEB.    Malul.    Ben-teak. 

BELLIS.    In  India,  il  apeoies  of  tiia  wei 
known  Sower  ia  easHy   onltiTated  bj  seed  aftar 
the  rain  a. 

BELL  METAL. 

Elokspfti DuT.  [  Kolakliit>fmied Ro*. 

Bell  toeUl Eno.  |  CaupuU....... _.Br. 

Uetal  de  FoDte fa.  I  VenJ«kai Tan. 

Metal  de  olochaa  ..  „      Kaniaa ^ Tel. 

Qloakangat Qaa.  j 

Ad  alloy  eooaisting  of  three  parte  of  copper 
and  one  of  tin,  of  which  bellp  are  nude.  TIm 
bell*  of  Tanjore,  are  ezoellent  in  tone,  aaperiox 
in  finish,  and  very  moderatoly  priced. — fat^i^ 
ner.   McCullooh- 

BELLONIA-  See  Osiris. 

BBLOO,  Til.  Uaia  f  A  tree  of  Gaivam 
and  Oumsur,  extoime  height  30  feet,  drcunfer- 
Buce  3  feet,  and  height  from  the  gntoad  to 
the  iniersBalion  of  the  first  branch,  15  feel. 
Its  wood  ia  aoEnetimea  employed  for  la'^ipg 
bandies,  but  it  ia  ohiefly  used  lof  Brawood  tlie 
tree  being  extremely  common:  the  leavaa  are 
naed  for  making  a  sort  of  umbrella  whid  U 
worn  on  the  head  by  the  ryota  and  cooliea  i« 
that  part  of  th»ooitDtry.— Ooplaw  itaedonald. 

BELLOTAS.    8p,    Acorna. 

BELLOWS.  Eve.  Paokba.  Hihd.  Thoae 
med  in  eaatem  countriee  are  different  i»  foim 
from  those  of  Europe.  For  the  bonsehold  6n%, 
the  bamboo  blow  pipe  ii  empbyed.  The 
blaoksmillu  vf  India  lua  sheep  skins  aev- 
ad,  with  a  cleft,  edged  witii  wooden  rod^  whicb 
the  bellowa-Uower  cpens.  raiaea  and  depresaea. 
The  C^iaesa  bellowsoon^  of cyliadrical  tabea 
of  wood,  of  about  eight  ineliea  diameter,  about 
five  feet  long  eaob,  and  placed  rertioally  in  tte 
•arth  eonliguous  to  each  other,  with  piauma 
inserted  in  eacli,  which  are  ilternatdy  dcpresa- 
ed,  in  the  msnner  of  churning,  by  a  aatin 
sitting  beside  them.  The  air  is  preaaed  oat 
of  a  lateral  lube  in  each,  and  oommunioatea 
with  the  forge.  Above  these  tubes  are  two 
apertures  famished  with  vaWea,  to  admit  btsh 
euppliea  of  air. — WMte'i  Voyage,  jp.  378. 

BELNA.  Hind.  A  roller  press  to  cslnak 
sugar  fi»iatfaeMnte:'al*eianuibbiaal«rc4>u- 
ing  cotton  from  it*  aeed> 

BEIJ.UM.  eoarta  sugarvTii..&«eQoor.Jacri. 

BELLULIJ.     CaU.    Gaific 

BELUCHISIAN,  A  mounUinoas  nftion 
to  tte-«oalhof  [ACghaaiatan.  and   west  of  the 


^  the  north  of  Malabar  ;   and   it   apprared   to  I  Indiit  riter,  its  coasTiacraggy,  hiUnoteieTatedt 
aaawec  iti  puipose.—.fff^  JIf .  (Utd  0.    .         {  and  is  iu  some  ptacea  A  Bisdy  «fcsn  i.ul«wl» 


ths  ncftoa  beooMM  hi«lur.  The  moit  re- 
iaatkiUefettiuMorBekiecUitiin,BTeit4  lagged 
«Bd  dentod  ttulMe,  its  buMnnesg,  and  de- 
firismy  of  water.  It  maj  he  desoribed  as  a 
MUSS  of  nKMnlaine,  excspt  on  the  N.  W.,  in 
^hioh  direotion  the  aurfaoe  deaoendi  to  the 
great  deaert  on  the  8.,  where  a  low  tract 
vUstoUo  akmg  the  aea  ehore.  The  latitude 
mai  kmgitBdfl  and  elevation  of  ita  chief  towns 
aRunnder: — Kelat,  tS''&3' 66o  i!7'j  6,000 
Seet.  Sohrab,  88°  SB'  W  9';  6,800  feet.  MnnzU- 
gohi^g"  S9'  67' ;  5,793  feet,  Angeera,  SH"  10' 
e«oi3';  fi,SeO  feet.Bapow,  88"  1(1'  86=  W; 
5.000.  Peeaee-Bhent,  83°  KV  600  SB';  4,600 
feeL  SiH-Bolan.  iV  60'  S?"  U'  1,494. 
Pvtkee,  38^  5'  ^G"  40':4,9ei>feet.  Faeeaht- 
Khras,  S70  09'  W  iV;  8,500  feet.  Nord, 
S7«  61'  860  B4':  8,860.  Ab<i'goom,  89°  40' 
•7*  SS',  8.540-  Jooitikooriit,  87"  66"  67"  3'; 
8,150  feet.  Bent-i>h,  28°. 4^  67<>  10*;  1,8S0 
fssl.  Beebee  NaiMe,  89°  SS*  6f  88':  1,696 
feel.  Kohow,  28°  80'  67"  18';  1,230  feet. 
Oannab,  999  S«'  67«  38';  1,681  feet.  Knllar, 
38"  18*  67"   16';  760  feet. 

The  chief  town  ie  Kdat  «nd  is  the  ml- 
deuce  of  a  chief  who  has  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  is  parkmouDt  amongat  the  rarlona 
tribes  who  oceupy  that  T^ion,  The  tahabitanta 
of  Kelat  and  Eleluehiatan,  may  be  eompriaed 
wodv  four  fmnd  diviaionB,  Brnhui,  Belnefa, 
Dehwsr  atid  Babi,  with  a  few  bindDs,  engaged 
ikeenneree.  The  Belueh  asit  Brahni  fonn 
the  balk  of  the  populatioB  ef  Belnehistsn,  the 
IbraMt  iababiting  the  akirta  of  the  moontain 
migea,  and  the  latter  the  inauntain  districta 
«apMially  ia  Sahar  Saharawan  and  Jhalawan. 
Tlie  Bnhni  are  auppoaad  by  Dr.  OaMwetl  to  be  a 
ViaridiBS  nee,  and  one  tribe  claim  to  have 
eoaa  from  the  ahona  vi  the  Mediterranean. 
Thq  sraiobuBt,  lat^emidemen.  The  eoutbera 
patt  haa  the  a«e  as  ita  boundarj,  the  pro)liiota 
of  the  Mat  find  their  wa;  throniih  the  peatea 
ofthoBdan,  Hullaand  Onler.  Bee  Baluchittan 
Daood  Pntn,  Kdat,  Kkaeazad ;  Kiang,  Rerman 
Uybar  ;  ladia,  Piaheen  ;  Shawl. 

BSLUeA  CATODON,  of  Fallns  also 
iriaeefl  by  Graj,  Gerard,  Lesaoo  and  Laoepede, 
a*  vl  the  genen  Pbyseler,  Delphinat,  Dalpfai- 
■apUtiua,  and  Catodan— twe  of  the  Delphinedta 
fennd  in  the  North  PtoiSc,  North  Atlsntio 
■nd  Aretic  Oeeiui. 

BELUHBU.  DDK.  fruit  of  Annhoa 
biliasbi. 

BKLON  and  S«)ie,  rifere  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ibtum  pMa  ie  Alhhabad. 

BELinTNAN.  HindP  A  tree  of  Chota 
HiCfon.  with  bard  brown  timber, — Cdl.  Cat. 
Jk.  18S3. 

VSLUK  TA6H,  a  mnnQ,talD  range  in  Gen- 
Ini  Ma,  the  principal  mountain  fh}m  which 
the  gnM  thus  of  that  region  have  theirorigie. 
4t  j»  lh»Aipa«  of  VM  Belsr  Tegh,  in  the  bigh- 


BELUR  TA.GR. 

laod  of  Famir,  between  the  40°  and  37°  o( 
North  Lat.  and  86"  and  90'  of  West  Longi- 
tude that  Ch.  Bunaen  indioateB  as  the  Uttura- 
Kuni  of  the  Arian  Hindus.  The  Belur  Tagh,  is 
aalled  also  Belut  Tagh  or  cloud  mountain.  It 
i«  also  the  Tian  shangor  Celestial  Mountain  of 
the  Chiaese  and  he  considers  that  on  tlie  western 
slops  of  it  and  of  the  Mustagh,  the  Uaro  Ber^ 
ezaiti   (Albordsb)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  Foi. 

The  Bclur  Tagh  is  also  called  Kouen  Luo, 
and  ii  one  of  tba  many  naraea  given  to  the 
Koaen  Lun  chain  forms  the  uorthern  boundary 
of  wesCerD  Thibet  is  not  leas  elevated  tbati  the 
UimalajB.  and  is  coveicd  throughout  a  grr^t 
part  of  its  length  with  perpetual  snow.  Df- 
Thomson  reached  its  axis  in  thsKarakoram  pttsf, 
elevated  1 8,300  feet.  Tlie  Kouen  Lun  chain 
has  been  called  the  Belur  Tagh  or  Bulut  Tug. 
which  Captain  Cunningham  regards  ai  synont- 
mons  with  the  BnUi  mountains.  It  is  also  exiled 
Mustagh,  Karakoram,  Hindn  Kush  and  Tsun 
lui^  or  Onion  mountains,  breause  of  s  aperies 
of  Allium  grofing  there.  Its  oocitinuation  ts 
the  Pamir  range. 

This  mountainous  ranne  is  of  great  interest 
in  examiniiigthe  origins  of  nations.  The  vast 
olimatio  change  which  look  place  in  the  north- 
ern  conn  tries  is  attribnted  ia  the  Bible  to  the 
action  of  water.  But,  by  the  Vendidad,  the 
sudden  freeziog  up  of  rivere  is  the  cause  as- 
signed. 

Both  may  have  resulted  from  the  same 
OBute,  the  upbeavinit  of  the  land  by  volcn- 
nic  action,  elevating  some  portions  and  depress' 
ing  other  into  basins,  such  as  the  Caspian  sea. 
Trn  months  of  winter  is  at  the  present  dsy, 
the  climate  of  Western  Thibet.  Pamer,  and  Belur, 
and  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Altai  country, 
and  the  district  east  of  the  Kouen  Lun,  the  Pan- 
diae  of  the  Ghineie,  The  country  at  the  sources 
of  the  Oius  and  Jmartes,  therefore,  is 
Bupposed  to  be  the  most  eastern  and  most 
northern  point  whence  the  Arians  camt. 
WheravBi  the  Indiana  mny  have  lised  the 
dwelling  places  of  their  northern  sncealors,  the 
Uttaru-knrui  we  cannot  veiitare  to  place  tbe 
primeval  aeats  of  the  Ariana  anywhere,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Bdur  Tsgh,  in  the  highland 
of  Pamer,  between  the  40th  and  37th  dsgieea 
of  M.  latitude,  and  86"  and  90°  of  longitutle. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Belnr  Tagk  and 
the  Mnatagh  (the  Tiso-Bhang  or  Celestial 
Mountains  of  the  Chinese)  the  lIaFo-bere«aiti 
(Albordsh)  is  likewise  to  be  looked  for,  whirii 
is  invoked  in  the  Zeadaviata,  as  the  principal 
mountain  and  the  primcTel  source  of  the  waters. 
At  the  preaent  day,  the  old  indigenous  inhabit- 
■Dta  of  that  district,  and  generslly  those  sf 
Eashgsr,  Tarkand,  Khoten,  Turfsn,  and  the 
adjacent  highlands,  are  Tajik  who  speak  Peruait 
■nd  who  are  all  sgricultiirists.  The  Turkoman 
either  otme  after  ttitm.  and  Killed  at  a  lattr 


BEN  Ntrr  on- 
period,  or  eka  they  are  •borifnaee  wbom  the 
Ariaoa  found  there,  bul  its  slopes  are  the  pri- 
menl  land  of   the  Arians. — O.   B*nUH,   Vol. 
p.  406.  8m  Ariui,  Cush,  Kafier. 

BEIiUS,  ft  temple  in  the  City  of  Babylob, 
built  about  B.  C.  3,G00  or  B  C.  3,260,  in  the 
era  of  the  largest  pyramid,  but  five  centuries 
before  the  pyramids  generally.  This  temple 
wai  built  maoy  tbonsand  years  after  and  was 
quite  distinct  from  tbe  watch 'tower  mentioned 
iu  Oenesis.  The  temple  of  Belus,  was  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  city  of  Babyloa  and  was  the 
vastest  monnment  in  Babylon,  and  the  world, 
and  aeems  to  have  been  erected  S3S  years 
before  (he  birth  of  Abraham.  It  was  n  temple 
but  also  meant  as  tbe  watch  fower  of  Babylon, 
Bunten,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  i79,  491,  <fi  664.  See 
Hercules- 

BELUS,  tbe  BUD-god  of  the  Babjloiuaii*- 
See  Bal,  Bel,  Hercules. 

BELUS,  Long.  81?  0'  £.  and  LaL  25P 
34' N. 

BELUTA  POLA-TALI.  Ualeu..  Crinnm 
auaticum — ^Hld. 

BELUTTA-CHAUPAGABl  Ualial.  T&a- 
aua  ferrea. — Iiirai. 

BELVIDEEE,  a  house  in  Bombay,  cslW 
MeEBgong  Honae,once  oconpied  by  Mrs.  Draper, 
tbe  Eliza  of  Siernes  Letters.  Sbe  left  her  hu- 
bs nd  about  1770, 

BELWA.  Kabk,  a  race  whose  business  it  is 
to  gather  the  Juice  of  tbe  palmyra  Bcirassus 
flabeiiformis,  speaking  Uulayaluin  though  set- 
tkii  in  Mysore* 

BELWIN,  a  river  and  town  in  Mirzapoor. 

BELZUINO.     It.    BenjamiD. 

BEU,  TAMARA-  Ualsal.  Nelumbiiim 
ppeoioaum.— Willd. 

BEN  F  Bdbv.  Amamum  cardamomum. 

BEX.  HmA.  Eremurus  spectabilis. 

BENAUDA,  bUo  called  BSN&WAT,  the 
country  between  Allahabad  and  the.  Saija 
riFer. 

BEN  NUT  OIL  ok  Morihga  Oil. 

MoTcii^7yeiijuiT...iM.  I  Sahnja* Hnp. 

HocuDga    noonk....!rBL.  | 

This  oil,  ths  product  of  tbe  nut  of  the 
Moringa  pteiygoeparma  is  aeldon  mada  in 
India,  nor  does  it  form  an  artiola  of  export. 
It  has  long  been  valuable  on  aooount  of  the 
leogthenad  period,  which  it  mny  be  kept  with- 
out oontraiAiag  rancidity,  The  treo  is  ooin- 
mon  in  all  parte  oC  Southern  Asia,  the  flowers, 
IsBvaa  and  fruit  are  eaten  by  the  nutivas, 
and  the  rasped  root  i*  used  by  Europeans  as  a 
■abstitute  for  horse-radish,  to  wbioh  oircufv 
stance  it  owes  it*  oommoo  name  of  "  horse- 
ndish  tree.  Id  the  West  Indies,  it  is  used  for 
•alad  oil.  It  is  employed  by  watcb-mskers,  and 
forratuning  the  aroma  of  delicate  Sower*.  The 
gil  )■  iBodoiouf,  ind  it  a«   used  hy  pcrfumera 
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in  the  maanfactnre  of  scented  oils.  Two  ipe- 
cie*  of  Hedyobimn  and  a  spaaiea  at  Daadi<»- 
bium,  on  the  waatem  oowt  of  India,  vmiU 
give  a  perfume,  whidi  we  haTa  no  donbt  wouM 
be  highly  piiied  in  Euope.  It  ia  obtainod  ja 
Egypt  tmrn  the  aeoda  of  Horinga  apUim.— 
MatoR  ;  Fawtiatar ;  Hogg.  p.  S89. 

BEN  TREE-'  In  India,  tka  Hoiinga 
pterygDsparma  i  la  Bf^ypt,  Ontlaadia  maringi^ 
UoriDf;a  aptera. 

BBMA.  BiNQ.  Seenled  grass, 
murieatus, 

B£NABA,a]*DBIA,  alan   BIBLA. 
Feterocarpua  msranpinm. 

BBNA-JONL    BbnOw   Spon^hsa 
DiandrouB  bant  gran. 

BEN  AHMI  the  AmmenitM,  th«  doaend- 
anta  of  Ben  Ammi,  aon  of  Lot,  by  hi*  jAun^ir 
daughter  Amni,  ths  other  son  va*  Moab. 
See  Hoab.    Ammi. 

BENARES,  tbe  name  of  a  district  a*d  a 
town  in  the  X,  W.  PrOTinaaa  of  India.  The 
town  of  Benarea  ia  built  on  the  left  bank  <rf 
the  Qangea,  in  Lat  26  ^  16'  4  N.  L.  81°  SB'S 
E.  347  feet  above  tha  an  level  and  74  osiJea 
East  of  AtlahsbMl.  The  people  call  it  Kaat. 
It  has  many  temple*  and  abriMS,  and  bindva 
resMi  to  it  in  pilgrimago.  The  rivei  ftaifw 
bends  round  the  town  and  tooktng  fro*  Aa 
river  is  a  beautifol  prospeet,  lu  popahitioa  ia 
estimated  at  near  ltO,QOD.  Tha  hinda  tABp^ 
of  Tis-weswara,  baa  been,  for  many  cantbim, 
tbe  chief  object  of  veneration  at  this  town. 
The  old  temple  was  partially  desiroyod  by  th* 
mahomedana  in  the  reign  of  Aurangaeb,  the 
present  waa  built  op  by  Ahalya  itai,  a  Uabiair 
ta  prinoeas  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beanty  cf 
iu  minute  arcbitodnral  ombeUiahmeat,  III 
length  along  tbe  river  front  is  about  4|  milea. 
Tha  honsea  are  built  of  atone,  and  aonie  tt 
tbeai  are  three  or  four  rtoriea  high,  and  taate- 
follr  ornamented  on  tha  ouUide.  The  gh&t^ 
or  balhtng-places,  are  Inrge  builditigs  many 
atorisi  high,  with  baadsonia  veranitaa  and 
majestic  portals  ;  but  theii  disUnctive  ebsno- 
tadstio  is  seen  in  tbe  flighta  of  vide  sUim,  The 
manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  brocMie  ia 
Benares,  is  wfU  worth  teeing.  The  Iqom^ 
whiob  arc  very  simple  in  thek  conatmotioa, 
a>re  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  th«  esty. 
The  gold  and  silver  pass  through  many  head* 
bafoN  they  are  formed  into  thread'  Indeet^ 
Benarea  has  ever  been  a  great  plae*  i^ 
trade  and  is  so  at  this  day,  Brocvdefl  (ksm- 
khab),  gold  woven  scarves  (dopalla),  and  aiU(i 
are  consigned  from  tbi*  city  together  wi|h  a 
kindofy^low  «i)k  dhoti,  called  "pita«bai^'' 
and  a  dark-blue  silk  with  white  spots,  caJIffl 
"mad;"  also  the  silk  ssri  or  soarve*,  aada- 
sively  for  women's  wear,  forming  hct^  a  akiit 
and  a  aoarf.  Its  Iscqiiarware  i*  good.  Tm 
kinds  of  loUB  art  ttw^  *m  nlM  abl,  h.nU 


BEHD-UDlC 

at  eight  nna>  the  maer,  and  ii  uid  to  bt 
brwigJit  frwa  lUnapoor  to  Buuna.  Th«  lae 
iMqagr  ia  maSm  of  a  raHii  eillBd  Kakarbs,  for  a 
■Mr  (rf  wbieb  one  Rupee  end  tvo  Aaim  an  paid. 
ThamiaBMahaRqaharBenaraa.  Tbit  futui? 
waa  feiuMlad  bj  Ham  Kam,  Zenindai  of 
Gmgapora,  wbo  died  in  1740,  and  <n>  Mooted- 
•d  bj  B^^  BulwaaCaiog,  who  joinad  Sheh- 
Alam  and  Sbiyab-o-Dowta  in  their  ianaion 
«f  Bengal  in  1163.  Ua  joiiiM)  the  firilieh 
mamp  witb  the  evperor-  after  tba  battle  of 
Saxar,  aad  in  the  amngBmente  nado  with  the 
•Bparor  in  1764,  hie  eeoiindary  wai  triufer 
rad  from  Ondh  to  the  firilieh  OoTwavent. 
Tba  BiMMteution  of  Visier  Ali  oDcnrred  oa  the 
14th  Janaerj  1169.  In  Heroh  lS6il  tke 
received  tb«  aunranoe  hj  Bunond, 
le  efant  of  failure  of  oaUiral  lisin 
rmit  and  oonfaroi  anj  adop- 
tioa  of  a  anecewor  nade  bj  binaelf  or  by  any 
fntore  ehiflf  of  his  etate  that  may  be  in  eoeord* 
■■ee  with  hindoo  U«  and  the  ouatomi  of  hia 
nee^  The  Uahirajah  receiiei  a  ealutt 
of  IS  K'lne. — AUti»io»'»  Trtatiei,  p. 
SeUafmlwni:  adunbtrg't  Traad*  *m  India 
md  f  mImmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  99.  Sea  Buddha } 
BWir«ni,  Chandra- Vaoee.  Qma.  lucriptiooa, 
Ikj  Kahah,  Infantiaidtt,  Jain,  Jofp,  Mahratte, 
Kbtttri  Linga,  Byotwari,  Panda,  Bcmanaudi, 
Bajput,  Kat-yaiia ;  Sakja,  Seraji,  Top««. 
BVMA'USBER.    Hind.  Anathenim  mari- 

BBNDA.  TBI.  aleo  BENDAKAT.  Tah. 
Abdsoacna  escnleDtna,  W.  and  A.  19!- — 
HOiaef  lonffifolitu,  S.  Vol.  III.  p.  210.  The 
eaenlent  Beixtm  or  Okra. 

BBNDALIT.  Corruption  of  Pind-Alu.  ?Bxa. 
Sioeurea  BCiileiita. 

BEND-AHIR,  ia  a  town  of  aixty  faoosea, 
naned  rrom  a  dyke  or  band,  constructed  in  the 
tenth  eeaiory  by  Amir  Uznn  Delemi,  anrj  from 
wboB  the  river  Kum  Perns,  after  its  Jimetinn 
with  the  Hurghab,  (the  Pnlvar  und  Meiius  of 
the  annetita)  deiired  ita  nume.  A  Rat  bridf^c 
oftUrtaen  arehea  ia  thrown  ov^r  the  streum, 
the  waters  of  'Whicti  foriti  a  beautiful  cascade, 
jnat  beneath  it.  Aa  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
TOjr  deep,  seven  other  dykra  have  been  eon- 
■tneted  in  ita  lower  courae  to  procure  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  fielda.  It  baa  been 
made  hmoua  by  the  bewitching  straina  of 
If  oore,  whose  langoage  surpMises  the  reality, 
though  in  the  spring  time  Bendamit  ia  doubt- 
kaa  a  lonAj  spot. 

TW^i  ■  tower  oT  rota  bj  BenJcnifn'i  itrran, 
tei  lk>  aigktiBi^  nsp  nmtii  it  all  tba  day  ba^ 
laltatMS  af  BT  (^ilitkoiid  't*M  lik*  ■  awMt  dnui, 
TailbitbaiwnHd  hur  lh«  birds' tang. 
nMtaaw  aai  ini  auie  I  orisr  loriBt, 
Bate^sfeM  ■loaaislhablMnofneTwri 
I  M^  Istt*  uMttimgiiU  auiil  Shtri  nt  t 
An  4a  WNiHin  krifhl  b*  ib<  oId  Budemnr  p 
«  MaTOkttaa  MM»  wWmsd  that  hur  o'er  th<  wnc ; 
-  "  aftMUrthVifees*, 


hwnuUiUMfKMllMirloww^lMBaia 

Alt  tha  (rafniiM  ot  BBiiimsr,  wlwo  •aniHT  wm  gcBa, 
Thu  mnnorT  draw*  fram  delight,  era  it  diii, 
'  -  -twaM  llul  bcMthM  a(  it  amaj  a  jmt  ,- 

bri(k(  to  aj  loU,  H'twH  tticB  tanyejK 

li  Uint  bovdr  OB  [he  buk)  of  tils  mIdi  BendamMT," 

—Baron  a  A-  De.  Sode'4  TravOt  m  Laari». 
Umand  Arabutcm,  p.  169-70.  PoUrngtr'a 
Travtli.p.  239.  Owele^'t  TroMlt.  Pel.  II. 
p.  326.     Etoe  ArMsea,  also  Araa. 

B£ND[.  Bkkq.  (possibly  Uhendi,  Hiad.) 
Henna. 

BBNDI.    M&n.    Thespesia  pepninea. 

BKKDI.    DDK.    AbelmoschuB  escalentDB. 

B£NUU.  Tel.  ^KdiyDomane  Indiea,  L. — 
W.  A  JL  679;  le.  105 — Hedysanin  neli> 
tali,  ii.  ill.  Mi.~liliaede,  ix.  18. 

BBNO.  Tah.  Bfgiiooia  snareolone. 

BBKOAL,  a  prorinoe  of  India,  throngh' 
which  the  tfXtai  rivers  Ganges  and  BrshTnsputra' 
flow  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Tts  early  history  ia 
obscure.  The  rajis  of  Bengal,  capital  Kanauj, 
Oiur  ?  who  hare  been  identified  as  tha  Snt, 
were  the  family  of  Bhupsla.  Abu'l  Fasl  how- 
erer  enumeratea  three  dynasties  as  priorto  this 
fcnily.  The  first  of  ths  Vaidya  B^as,  was 
8ukh  San,  ia  A.  D.  1063.  Ita  last  hlndu  king 
wsa  Lskshmanan.  He  had  been  planed  on  tha 
throne  in  infaocy,  and  iturintc  his  long  reign  had 
bean  a  just  and  liberal  ruler.  In  A.  D.  1S03.> 
Bengal  «aa  oTerrnn  by  Biikhliar,  a  general 
of  Mahomed  Gori  and  the  last  hindu  king  es^ 
oaped  to  Orissa.  Bengal  vas  amongst  the  first 
of  the  pisees  of  India  with  which  the  English 
£.  I.  Company  traded.  Mr,  Aitcbesoa  tells 
US  that  "  in  1699,  an  Asioaiation  was  fotaeil 
in  London  to  irade  with  the  Uaat  Indies,  and 
on  81st  Daeember  IQOO  they  obtainsd  an  wt* 
daaive  Charter  of  priTilega,  conatitnting  thent 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Ooiernor  and  Company  ef  MerofaanU  o( 
Jjondon  trading  to  the  East  Indiaa."  Thia 
vai  the  origin  of  the  British  empire  in  India, 
and  the  Company'a  factory  was  eatabhahed 
at  Snrat.  In  163i,  aa  order,  coramoaly 
palled  a  "  farman,"  was  obtained  from  the 
mogliul  emperor,  permitting  the  English  to 
trade  with  Bengal,  but  restriotiog  them  to  the 
port  of  Fiptee  in  Uidnapore.  The  regular 
oonnectioD  of  the  Company  with  Bengal, 
however,  did  not  oomnenoe  until  1642,  when  a 
fflctoiy  wsa  established  at  Balasoie,  and  in 
16S2,  periaisslou  was  obtained  for  unlimited 
trade  without  payment  of  eiistons  dues,  on  an 
annasl  payment  of  Re.  8,000.  Jn  1061 
Chatks  IL  Kranted  a  new  Charter,  vesting  the 
Company  with  power  to  nake  peace  and  WM 
and  to  send  to  England  unlieeased  trwlen,  bol 
a  fresh  Charter  issued  in  16S3,  limited  the 
company's  powen  to  tweuty-ope  ^aars.  In  16M 
a  rinl  Company  waa  formed,  asUed  the  new  or 
English  Company,  bnl  in  170a,thia  aBdgavat< 
ad  wi  A  itw  «U  «:  i<Qld^  9fiftVi9>  J^^  *>>* 


BBTOAt: 

two  ptrtia  tilled  tbemseWes  the  United  Com- 
May  of  Ueichauts  Trading  to  tbe  £ut  Indies. 
Daring  the  sdmiaiatration  of  ShaiitA  Khan, 
•ubadiir  of  Ben)tal,  tbe  Eogliah  were  sDbjected 
to  much  oppreaaion.  ShaitilB  Khan  exacted  a 
duty  of  3^  per  cent,  on  tbeir  merchandiie,  and 
his  officers  arbitrarily  extorted  lirj^c  auma  from 
tbe  factors,  till  in  168G  it  waa  resolved  to  seek 
redress  by  force  of  arms.  The  bostilitiea  of 
the  Eiij^lish  exasperated  tbe  emperor  Aorung- 
zebe,  wlio  ordered  that  the  EnKtisfa  ahoald  be 
expelled  from  hia  dominions.  The  Company's 
factories  were  seiaed,  and  their  affairs  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  rnin,  when  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  and  •  reconciliation 
waa  effected. 

In  1693  the  Engliah  obtsined  permiasion 
ffoia  Azeem-oos  Shah,  graodaonof  AnrunjiEebe, 
and    governor     of    ^Pen^al,   tn   purchase    the  ,  ^. 

towns  of  Chuttawutty,  Govindpore,  and  Cal- |  three  lakha  per  annam,  which  Ihe  CoaiMiyll 
cutta.  The  aannud  is  not  auppnaerl  lo  be  ex<  '.  agreed  to  nay  for  the  Zemindaiy  ol  C>i(u(lk 
tent ;  bat  it  la  moie  a  mxtter  of  anuqaamn  |  In  17a9  an  armaraeat  of  sevea  sbips  k 
fnterest  than  of  historic  importaiiDB.  Ali  Vanli  !  Bata'ia  unexpectedly  made  its  appainaea 
Kban  in  1740,  rose  to  be  subailai  ofBenfal.      the  rooutli  of  ihe  river. 

In  1756  Snraj-nd-Dowla  became  snbadar  of  I  To  ■»««»  l""  pecuniary  wigigeawaU. 
Bengst.  He  had  previously  m-nifesled  ayeraioo  J'^^  had  recourw  to  the  swereit  euM 
to  the  English.  Tbe  Governor  of  Calcutta  having  I  ^'>  '«»«'»«*  himeolf  to  u..  worthy  favor^* 

-      .1  to  deliver  up  one  ofthe  principal  ofBcera  ■  »  beeams  n«M»^'y  toHep?**   '""J"'"* 


whidt  wva  fongbt  on  Uie  S3rd  J«m  17l],te 
power  of  3eMy-ud-I>owl>li  waa  eonpletslj  b 
ken  and  Jaffir  Ali  waaiHt^led  by  Olite  uS 
badarof  Bengal.  ii 

In  ]  758  the  Shahzada,  afterwnds  (| 
AUom,  having,  in  conaMjneDca  of  aoaw  ^ 
with  his  bther,  the  eaapoor  Alim.^'d 
fled  hom  Ddbi  entered  into  a  lengat  with 
Bobadara  of  Oudh  and  Allaksbid  fori 
conquest  of  the  Lower  provinoei.  Tbs  jA 
advanced  into  Bchnr  with  aboot  40,0001 
and  laid  si^e  to  Patna.  User  Jaffir  «u  |a 
ly  alarmed  by  the  priuoe'a  advance,  andd' 
solicitation  Olive  matched  with  all  the  fa 
oould  muster  to  tbe  relief  of  Pitaa ;  bat 
reached  that  place  the  Shabaada's  amy  I 
almost  entirely  dispersed. 

Ou    Olive's    return   tbe   nabob   Hir  J^ 
graflted  him  aa  a  jagheer,  the  quit  rent.  aM 


of  finnnce  under  the  Nabob's    late  uncle,  ihi 
Governor  of  Dacca,    whom  the  Nabob  had  re- 
solved to  plondsr,  3urAJ-ud-Di>wlB  attacked  and 
captured  Calcutta  on  6ih  Aii<;ust.     One  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  English  fell  into   hia  hsnds 
and    were   thrust  into    a    guard    room,  since 
called    "the    Black    Hole,"     where   all    snve 
twenty-three     perished    in     the    ni^tht.      On 
Snd  January  1752   Catcntta  was  re-taken   by 
a  force    which    had     been  despatched  from 
liadraa  under  Clive  and  Admirsl  Watson,  and 
on  the  4th  of  February  the  Nubob'a  army  was 
aarprised    and  defeated  by    Clive.      Overtures 
were    then    made  by  tbe  Nabob,  and  on    9th 
Pebruary    lliS  a  treaty  was    concluded,    by 
which   the   Nabob  agreed   not   to  molest  the 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges, 
to  permit  ell  goods  belonging  to  tbe  Company 
lo  pass  freely  by  land  or  water  ivithout  paying 
any  datiea  or  fees,  to  reatore  tbe  faotoriea  and 
plundered  property,  to  permit  tbe  Company  to 
'"""'     "  '    '  ),    and   to    estiibliah   a  mint, 
r,   a  contract  with  the  Nabub, 
defensive  was    signed.      War 
I     out    between     France     and 
I     attacked    the   Seltlemenl    of 
bot  8er«j>nd-Dowlah  furnished 
I  ams  iud  money,  and  was  pre- 
eommon  cause  sKxinst  the  Eng- 
nctures  eonfederaoy  was  formed 
l-Dowlah's  chief  ofGoers  to  ite- 
ift    English  joined    this  oonfe- 
ueloded    a  Treaty  with     Meer 
and  at  th«  battle  «f  Plaasey, 


his    son-in-law,  Heer    Kaaim   Ali  lihliiB,  I 

whijm  a  Treaty  was  conoltided  on   37li  i 

Umber    17  GO,  by    wliieh  the   Briliih  aUiiiki 

possession  of  Burdwan,  Uidonpure  sadCUH 

Seiions  disputes  arose  between  Uir  Es 
and  the  British  rettarding  the  right  it- 
servants  of  the  Company  to  trade  indtal 
their  goods  passed  free  of  duty  ohicli  Is 
last  lo  war.  In  1764  Mir  Jsffir  sgrew 
addition  to  tbe  auma  for  which  be  bid  i 
traded  in  tbe  rEoeot  Treaty,  to  paj  fi< 
a  month  towards  the  expense  of  tbe  ■ 
being  carried  on  sgainsi  the  viiier  of  Oiuft 
lonji  as  it  lasted. 

Heer  JsHier  died  in  January  1TIJ5> 
was  Buocceded  by  his  son  Nujum-ud-Dl 
with  whom  a  ne*  treaiy  was  forracl,  bj  * 
the  Company  look  the  military  defence  of 
eonntry  entirely  into  its  own  handi,  *uil  u' 
other  eonditioas  the  Nabob  bound  him" 
appoint,  by  the  advine  ol  the  GovernOI 
Council,  a  Deputy  to  conduct  the  Goveni 
and  not  to  be  removed  without  the  mMV 
the  Council." 

"In  1784  Shuja-ud-Dowl«,  the  ««« 
Oiidb  under  the  pretence  of  auistivK  ' 
Kssim,  Ally,  bad  iavadad  Behar,  but  kit  i 
wss  completely  routed,  and  theviiier*" 
liged  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosiiy  <■ 
English. 

"Nujura-ud-Dowla  died  on  8th 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother 
a  youUi  of.  siilevk. 


enerositj  ■ 

8th  Msjifl 

irSyf-ud-lWl 


3S< 


-  O" 


-'%rA-DewUiru  toeoeeded  in  1770  by  bis 
Jntbr  MilMnk-wi-Da«la,  wiLb  vltom  s 
II*  aBfirtMeBt  woB  nidt.  By  thia  en- 
Hfwl  tba  Nibob'i  itipend  vri  fixed  b1 
1^1.S>1  lUptfa.  Tbw  i>  the  lait  treaty 
M  TO  (oraed  with  ths  Nibob.  Tbe  office 
I  hMv  kad  nov  become  jDMrely  «  noniDal 
■^  ill  red  power  ha*inff 'pMaed  into  the 
■di  o(  tbe  BriMk.  In  177S  the  stipend 
M  ndwed  to  uitMU  lalcba  a  y«ar,  at  which 
ttkjt  fuHo  tkn  day.  Bengal  wu  (le- 
nd to  b«tk«  cbief  preiideiiey  on  the  16th 
Wilis.  B;  the  Treaty  of  88Dd  February 
h&  «ilkDtDiiurk,t  he  Britbh  Oovemnient  ob- 
VMdfMHMioBof  Serampora.  Bengal  proper 
•IkWnpartof  the  plain  of  the  Oangea,  and 
iadHlatkdalii,  the  mouth  of  the  Feun]:,  and 
SahMt  nil  bonndHl  on  the  wett  bv  the 
Hll  ditMli  of  Bchar  oikI  Oritaa,  on  the  eaat 
tflhAau  valley,  the  KhasMa,  Tipper^ 
•idCUlbp<ag  killa,  to  the  north  the  baae  of 
AiHinl^a,  aad  ob  the  north  weat  the  Coai 
^K  Kairthe  baae  of  the  Himalaya  the  lof- 
ifHkiliUJe  el«*ated.  Bat,  elfewhere,  Ben- 
■Iblal  inleneetori  bj  the  water-eourMa 
IM  hj  the  braDcbing  of  the  Oanget  and 
MMpatn  (Bd  their  tributwiea.  The  dimUe 
piWpHitiTeJ^eqaabLo.  The  rainfall  raUK** 
piHlalOO  iDahet.  CalcMta  uean  teu' 
ptet  ii  78°  ita  faitility  ia  oelebrated. 
MnBeagal  extonda  from  the  ilopea  of 
itlJMlija  Botiotaina  belotr  Daijeeling  in 
fcM<  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bcogil  in 
^  M^  or,  nmghly.  »  encloMd  within  the 
■WallTthpwaUelaof  ■orlfalatitnde.  The 
y^  kwadaiy  oommeneing  at  Chiitagengi 
k^MiiiulHied  aritb  tba  hiUa  which  limit  the 
^l^rfBiirBRb,  ud  ilretchta  out  ihrougb 
•■Siwiu  TsUeya  of  npper  and  lower  Aiaana, 
y^ytfcapMgein  the  Himalaya  inauitaiiH, 
PM^  t^A  ibe  great  river  Hrahraspotra 
PMi  tarn  Thibet.  Tbe  weatem  limit 
"  irae  of  the  rivera  HoegUy  and 
ind    paaaee    throagb    Caloutta, 

l,aDdIMBegeporevp  toDujeeliiig. 

l>Vh  &o«  BorUt  lo  aouth  ia  about  360 
ki  iU  breadth  300  niUa.  'Hie  toUl  area 
bceutiy  is  about  100,000  aqmre  miles. 
ift  Gnst  Britaia  beug  ISO.OOO.  Tbe 
I,  iiiroiiwl  at  fifteen  milliona,  aey 
^ ,  <d  upon  S8  •  aiBiple,  raral  peopie, 
>iig  the  cabtratod  ana  of  the  oontry  reiy 

Rod  bat  aodemldy  oondenscd  in  towns, 
(bt  ndmpolb  of  tbe  Bengal  Preeideaoy. 
■«  aBe,  it  is  pwhapt  tlw  moat  deaaely 
SHlry  of  eqnai  extent  on  -the  face 
'  Eaatera  Bengal'  ii  ccctainly  a 
^^—  "nd  proU&e  tract  of  lend,  aad  ia 
P****^  nost  eoono«ieal  inodet  of  ouUivB- 
p-  ^fcwlhy  tbo  two  great  rivere,  BrsA- 
R'^l^'iA  wpa*  infrpliad  witk  bsHmraa* 
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net  work,  tkere  ara  abundant  meane  at  til 
pointa  for  irrigation,  aad  a  moat  extenaivc  aya* 
Mm  of  water  cirriaiia  at  alt  aeaeona  of  the  year 
for  tbe  usual  oountry  boats.  Tbe  eountry  is 
moatly  covered  with  eropa  of  riee  and  oil  aeedi, 
and  open  pastures,  studded  with  beautiful 
grovea  of  treea,  which  ahelter  and  nooriah  the 
oatlle  belonging  to  the  nMn]>  rillagca  that  atud 
thii  intereatiiig  loealily.  i  he  native  of  Bengali 
alike  hinda  anil  mnhomedaa  in  hia  physical 
organization,  ia  feeble  evm  to  efleminaey. 
Hia  purauita  are  sedentary,  bis  linba  delicate, 
hia  movements  iangnid.  During  many  agea, 
be  hN)  been  trampled  upon  bj  men  of  boUler 
and  more  hardy  breeda.  Oonrage,  independenoe 
and  veracity  are  qualiliei  to  wbicb  bis  oonati-* 
tution  and  bia  situation  are  equally  unfavorable. 
His  mind  is  weak,  even  to  helplessneea,  toi 
purpoBCB  of  manly  reaistaiioe,  but  ita  aupple- 
nesi  and  its  tact  move  ilie  cliildrco  of  aterner 
climates  to  sdoiiration,  not  unmingled  wiih 
contempt.  Large  promiaea,  flmooth  ucuaes, 
cl'-borHte  titiuet  of  cironmstantial  faltebooda, 
chicanery,  perjury,  forger?  are  the  various 
weipout  aflchaive  and  ilefensive  of  the  lower 
Ganges.  All  Iheie  millions  do  not  furnish  one 
srpoy  to  tbe  native  army.  On  the  South  Wett 
frontier  of  Benj-al,  are  'Chots-Nagpore,  Sir- 
Goojnh,  Palsmow,  Baingurh,  Hszareebagh, 
MynpHt  and  AmarkBTitsk.  The  elevation  of 
CliotH-Na^pore,  is  S.OOfi  feet  with  bills  innning 
£.  and  W.,  but  <if  little  hiigbtb ;  Sirgoojah,  it 
mountainous,  riaing  600  lo  700  feet  above  tbd 
level  of  Chota-fjagpore.  Uynpat  is  a  tabled 
bod,  about  80  milaa  8.  E.  from  Sirgoe^  tow« 
and  aboat  3,000  as  3,500  feat  high.  Palamov 
district  ia  very  sMontainDas.  Unanebaa|4 
town,  W,  86°  64';  1,760  feet.  Slope  of 
eoontry  to  S.  towards  Snmbvlpore  N.  and 
&.  parts  of  diatriet.  Very  mountatiooiu,  bat 
level,  and  even  depressed  towaida  Haba.^ 
nudy.  Sumbulpore  town,  only  400  feet.  Oritaa 
table-land  then  rites  on  the  sovtbern  side  of 
Habaniiddy,  in  some  places  to  1,700  ftet 
baokril  by  ibe  chain  ofE.  Ghauts.  Amarkaolak, 
jnnnly  table-land,  83°  4u'  %\^  6'  S,909  feeb 
Tba  eoil  in  the  plains  ia  generally  fertile,  pro* 
dosing  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  riee, 
pulie,  enjetteat  vagetablet,  eotton  and  eogar* 
eane.  Tbe  vneoltinted  parts  are  ovemin  with 
a  ooarse  grass.  A  grot  part  of  tbe  rt^n  ik 
quite  unkDowa.(— ^ttcAom's  SVwriMr,  ^  paya 
6.  CaloMa  Rmluas,  p.  lfi8-9.  Jlaemtfy.)  • 
Tba  atoond  trsot,  eonsikte  of  tbe  dia^ 
tncta  lying  between  tbe  .tiaagea  end  the 
Bnrhwnpeoler,  extending  northwards  to  tbe 
foot  of  tbe  Uimaliya.  Tbe  cbaraelev  of  tbe 
eountry  is  similar  to  the  deated  portion  adjoino 
ii^  Ibe  fioenderbanda,  it  ia  Lowever  a  sKghtly 
higher  traot  of' CMintry  and  la  apecinlly  inited 
for  Ibe  growth  of  fibroua  plairta,  for  whtefa  tbe 
Beigbbonihood  cC  Huii^ore  ii.gnt^^oekbnt^ 


•d.  Tha  popuktion  InbBbitinK  ^'^^  *'*°*  *>' 
Urritoiy  is  actra^y  Imi  dense  than  the  fint 
tract,  whilst  the  (cenffral  sppeusiioe  of  the 
eountry,  alwayB  flat,  is  much  the  tame  as  in  the 
oibei  parts  of  Eastern  Benfta). 

The  distriou  immediately  Itast  of  the  Bur- 
hantpooter,  ina1a<hDg  Daocs  and  Bythet,  oonati- 
tute  ihe  tiiird  tract  and  presents  (creater  reaonroea 
than  either  the  first  or  secoad.  The  greater 
{lortioD  of  its  sarfBoe  is  occupied  by  tbe 
rich  plains  of  MyTBennintc  and  Sylbet  tfarotifEh 
nhioh  [he  river  SoDriiia  meanden.  The  old 
ohanoel  d  the  Burhampooter,  now  nearly  dry, 
winds  along  by  Daooa  from  the  Hastwaid.  This 
tract  «ffordsB  (treat  viriety  of  produce,  such  u 
eotton,  BUgsr-caoe,  tioe  and  other  grain*. 

Assam  ta  a  great  valley  stretcbiDg  from  the 
liead  of  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  north- 
east, towards  China.  It  is  the  ancient 
Kanimp,  and  its  history  f  Assam  Bnranji')  by 
Huli  Bam  Dhaikiyal  Phnkan,  of  Gohatt,  who, 
after  bringing  down  tbe  genealogies  to  tbe 
Kshatriya  dynasty  of  Disvir  lUlmrmepaln} 
■ays,  he  inrited  brAbniLna  from  Oaur  to  his 
court,  north  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  gives  the 
following  dynasties. 

a.  Brahmanutra  dynasty,  reigned  2i0  years, 
i^ter  A.  D.  H73,  Assam  was  divided  into 
twelve  petty  states,  and  in  1J-9S;  was  invaded 
by  Dalai  Ohasi,  son  oE  Uooasain  Shah- 
r  b,  Tbe  Indrayansa  (Indu)  dynasty  reigned 
from  A.  D  1380  to  17S0,  with  the,  interreg* 
asm  oaosed  by  the  jdvmiou  of  Uooasain  Sbab, 
Cbukapa,  becftOM  indepeadant  in  1280,  and 
spread  conquests  and  was  named  Assana  (uq- 
eqoalled),  heoce  Assnm.  Tbe  language  spoken, 
tbe  Assameap,  is  almoat,  or  identioally,  the  same 
as  t)ie  Bengal).  This  long  valley  runs  from 
the  eastern  side  of  Bengal  proper  from  tbe  90  ° 
of  eatt  longitude  in  a  north-easterly  direotios 
ts  far  aa  the  Miebmee  bdls  in  longitnde  97  ^ 
Mst.  Tbe  vidley  it  sbmit  60  miles  in  breadth 
and  ^0  miles  long,  and  has  the  river  Brehma- 
potra  runolng  through  it*  oentn.  It  is,  in 
fast,  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  is  now 
Aalted  Lower  and  Upper  Asiam,  being  bound- 
«d  on  tbe  north  by  tbe  Mishmse,  Aboor  and 
Jleeree  hills  snd,  on  tbe  sontb,  baa  the  Magn, 
t/oaaya  and  Oarrov  hills.  Aaaam  ia  andeut 
times  was  of  the  buddhiit  fskb,  the  bmbmint- 
Atl  religion  was  introduesd  abont  A.  D.  78. 
In  all  Aasam  there  are  963  mouBiab,  con* 
iaioing  4,006,610  begsbs,  the  rental  of  rice 
4and  is  It.  IQd.  an  aen  and  li.  6i.  for  all 
other  kinds.  Tbe  whole  of  Assam,  omi^ing 
^e  parmuently  settled  diatriet  of  Ooalpan, 
^ja  only  ^luO.OUO  of  land  ravanna.  The 
whole  population  from  the  baby  at  A»  bteatt 
to  the  very  few  old  men  use  opiim,  and  hi 
.JiSG4-5  tbe  popoUtion  oonsamad  iBU3,6U 
«Klk  of  that  drag.    Baten  Uu  ucumhib  d 
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the  Burmese,  Aaaam  bad  iti  roads,  bridges, 
oitifs  and  oivilicBtion,  but  nnder  British  mJe  it 
has  fallen  off.  Assam  ia  one  of  the  moat  feitUa 
distrista  in  India,  the  mahomedaaa  fbiwd  ita 
people  in  Upper  Assam,  hardy  and  eonrageois 
buttowardstbe  middle  of  tbe  IVIh  eentnn  ^ey 
hait  beoome  spathetio  and  anambitioaS,  uio^fib 
those  of  Kamroop  were  less  so.  Bnt  the  Assa- 
mese were  to  the  Babomedane  what  tbe  tCnni- 
diaot  and  Manrjtaniane  were  to  the  Bomaos. 

In  Uie  militaiy  commands  of  the  Bengal 
Preiidenej  about  100,000  toldienare  employed. 
Most  of  tlie  places  in  Kumaon  are  four  and  Ive 
thousand  feet  in  hai/ht  above  die  sea;  tta  Sir- 
hind,  Unballah  and  FeroZepora  are  law,  whib 
Subliatoo,  Simlsb  and  Juttogh  have  olBvatn> 
six,  seven,  and  eight  tbousand  feet. 
The  oonotries  on  the  right  or  south  bank  ef 
the  Ganges  have  a  lower  altitude  than  tboaaoa 
tbe  north,  bot  the  featurca  of  tbe  eoBnttjue 
still  well  marked.  One  part  on  the  right 
bank  ineladet  the  provineea  of  Allakabad  aad 
Uiilira,  ia  a  strongly  marked  natural  divioon, 
the  conntry  aerth  of  the  Nerbodda,  bdag 
erosied  from  eeat  to  west  by  the  Tiadbya 
mountains,  between  the  3S°  SS"  of  nasth 
Utitude,  and  their  eastern  extremity  it  aoalH 
aned  onwards  towards  the  Bajamahal  biUa  ] 
whiob  jut  into  tiie  Ganges  at  GSerygaUy.  ' 
Pointy,  and  Pattangottah  about  latitads  Sb" 
1',!' north.  The  Tindfaya  range  near  tbttt 
western  extremity,  again,  is  met  at  right  saglst 
by  tbe  Arnvalli,  wbioh  ran  between  the  73* 
and  76°  of  east  loagitude,  northwards  for  900 
miles  towerda  Dslhi,  and,  tbna  enelose  a  trisa- 
gulsr  traot  of  table  land  elevated  from  1,300  u 
2,300  feet  above  th«  tea,  whioh  baa  nocaved 
the  name  of  Uenlral  India,  The  greater  part 
ef  these  diatrieta  is  held  by  aboot  40,000 
■eldien  in  alt,  pert  Msdrat  and  in  part  Iks  i 
soldiers  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Preaida- 
eies,  tba  troops  being  distributed  on  tka  taUi  | 
laads  aod  toward*  the  passes  of  iht  mooataini 
and  the  fords  of  tbe  Nerbudda.  In  that  eeatnl 
tract  the  thermometsr  rangea  fnim  S8°  in  lbs 
cold  taaton  to  98°  in  the  hot  wnther,  snd  Iki 
rmna  hll  in  July,  Anguat,  and  Septawbcn  1h 
the  touth-weat  and  mat  of  the  Arranlli,  B>f 
pootanah  oonnlriea  extend  aa  far  aatbariaerla- 
das,  and  several  of  tbeaa  eontiat  of  aaod)',  ■* 
hotpittbla  deaerta  witb  few  inhabitaata  naad 
the  Oalia.  This  traot  betoags  to  toMary 
priaeee  who  have  been  under  Bvitiab  pntae* 
lion  ainee  the  baglnniBg  of  tiia  19th  emvvf. 
it  ia,  like  Oantial  India  from  wUck  it  is  aipa- 
rated  by  the  Airavalli  monataina,  fraas  1,010 
to  S,000  feet  abova  tba  level  of  the  sea.  As 
bad  deoliniDg  to  tba  west  towards  tfao  valV 
of  the  Indus.  Though  dduged  with  ram  ia 
tbeniay  aaaaon,  from  the  imtare  ofthe  atl 
and  tba  abaaaoe  of  dl'« 
Oa  vRtMi  mmft  ol  the  oMuMf  i 


•ert  [  perhaps  Ulmr,  leypore,  Kotah,  Band) 
and  Oadeypore  bftvo  rerj  fta  land,  Irat  Jeisel- 
■ncre,  Bieksneer  and  parts  of  Jodhpore  or  Mar- 
war  »rc  partiealarly  barren. 

Amongst  the  provinces  last  added  to  British 
doraisinn  were  those  oooquerad  from  4he  Sikbs 
ia  18^6,  and  1849,  which  have  loop  been 
knovn  as  the  Punjab,  or  countiy  of  the  five 
rirers,  Peahawsr  and  Mooliao. 

Peshawar  lies  between  the  Indus  above  and 
below  Attock,  and  the  Ehyber  mountains, 
through  which  leads  the  Khjber  pass, — being 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Subwat,  and  the 
region  lyinf;  between  it  and  the  Indue,  oD 
the  east,  by  part  of  the  last  mentioned  terri- 
tory the  Indus  and  the  territory  of  the  Aff- 
phang  bolding  the  Salt  or  Eala  range  ;  on 
the  aoQth  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  Aff- 
ghsm,  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Khyber  moun- 
tatns  and  the  AfFfchan  province  of  Jellalabsd. 
It4  climate  is  very  hot  in  atMnmer,  the  ther- 
moDHter  frequenily  reaching  110°  or  112° 
in  the  shade.  Tbe  best  is,  bowever,  occasion- 
ally mitigated  bv  tbe  breeze  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  mouutains  and  as  the  country,  nntural- 
fy  fertile,  is  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  Che 
Uabool  rivei,  the  Bara  end  some  o.ther  stj-eanis 
of  IrsB  importance,  and  is  moreover,  well  culti- 
vated, it  is  umnzingly  productive.  In  annexing 
all  the  Sikh  states,  Jnmmoo  excepted,  ae 
well  as  Peshawar  and  the  Derajat  between 
the  river  and  the  mouDtaioa,  the  British  fron- 
Uer  waa  advanced  beyond  the  Indus,  add- 
ing thereby.  100,000  iqaare  miles  to  British 
territerj,  with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half 
millions,  yieldiug  a  revenue  of  about  a  mil- 
lion steiling,  and  giving  promise  of  containing 
great  mineral  wealth. 

Tbe  Bengal  army  is  now  distributed  over 
639,023  square  milea  oF  territoTy,  amongst  a 
population  of  6C, 484,538  iuhsbitanta,  speaking 
the  Parsun,  Pushtoo,  Pimjabee,  Eindustauee, 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  languages ;  besides  the 
Oorya  language  in  Orissa   and  the  Bakhooi  in 

BENGAL  ALMOND.  Eno.  Terminalis 
eatspa. 

BENGAL  BAT,  this  great  bay  liea  be- 
tween tba  Peninsulas  of  India  and  Ualaysnesia. 
It  Reeirea  many  great  rivers,  the  Qanges, 
Bran^putra,  Irawaddy,  Sitang  and  Monlmein, 
■mI  haa  a  coast  line  of  about  4,806  milea. 
Plinj'  4oea  not  make  mention  of  any  voyages 
ti  tbe  Kmaana  to  tbe  gulf  of  Bengal,  or  to  the 
Malay  Penineala  (the  golden  Chersonese,) 
iUoBgh  it  is  elear  from  Btrebo  who  wrote 
Wata  Ptiny  that  tbe  Ganges  have  been  sailed 
i»aak«h  aa  Falibrotha-  Ftolomey'a  Geogra- 
p«ft«ia  to  be  composed  about  60  yeara  ^ter 
P&iy,  MBtiooe  the  diamonda  found  in  the 
bufea  •!  the  Si^bulpore  river,  atio  speaks  of 


Arcatt,  the  capital  of  the  Sorte  (or  Sorainanda- 
lam,  from  whrnee  corruptly  Coramaudel}, 
Mesolia,  the  district  which  contains  Uaanlipa- 
tam  ;  the  river  Csuvery,  under  the  name  of 
dhabaria.  Ptolemy  scatters  islands  over  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  probably  meant  for  the  Anda- 
man and  Niot^sr  Islands,  and  most  of  them 
Slid  to  be  inhabited  by  Anthropophagi,  and 
this  idea  haa  also  been  adopted  by  modem 
navigators.  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  liable  to 
be  swept  by  hurricanes,  which  travel  quite 
aerose  tbe  bay,  and  by  earthquakes,  oflen 
followed  by  a  storm  wave. — RenntlW  Memoir, 
p.  39.     See  Bay  of  Bengal.     Cyclone. 

BENGAL  CURRENTS.  Eko.  fruit  of 
CsrJssB  cHiandaa. 

BENGALEE,  a  river  near  Chyliabaree  in 
the  Bograh  district. 

BENGAL  GRAM,  also  Chick  Pea.  Eko. 
Cicer  areitinum. 

BENGALI  BADAM.  Mae.  Fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia  catapa. 

BENGALI-SAN.  This  is  idenUeal  with 
the  Saka  solar  year.     See  Easli. 

BENGAL  HADDEK.    ftnbia  cordifblia.— 

BENGAL  QUINCE.    See  Dyes. 

BENGAL  ROOT,  an  old  name  in  Enropa 
for  the  root  of  Zingiber  casumnnar,  atill  known 
in  commerce  as  the  Cssumunar. — Hog.  p.  784, 

BENGAN.  Hind.  Solanum  mdongena, 
The  Valayati  or  foreign  beugan  is  the  Solanum 
lycopersicnm. 

BENGAN.  Hind.  Also  Brinjal.  Anow- 
HiND.     Solanum  melongena.     The  Eggplant; 

BENGaN.  a  roountainour  district  in 
Uindoro,  occnpied  by  the  Negrito  race.  See 
Uindoro. 

BEHGH.  Pkks.  Bhang  ;  Cannabis  aativa. 

BENGI,  Hind-     Cannabis  sativa. 

BENGY.  Ad  aboriginal  race  in  India-  See 
India,   p.  817. 

BENI.  Arab,  when  the  bedouin  Arabs 
apeak  of  tribea  they  say  Bent,  which  signifies 
iJie  aont  of  aome  persona  ;  thus  Beni  L^hat 
means  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  These  small  tribes 
have  each  ils  shaikh  who  is  cominonly  depend- 
ent OD  the  grand  shaikh  of  some  more  potent 
tribe.  The  Aenezi,  accord ing  to  Burckhardt,  are 
the  moat  powerful  Arab  natiOB  in  the  vimnity 
of  Syria,  and  if  we  add  to  them  their  brethren 
in  Nedjd,  they  may  be  Kckooed  one  of  the 
most  uonaiderable  bodies  of  bedouins  in  the 
Arabian  deserts.  They  are  nomadea,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  they  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  year  in  almost  conatant 
motion.  In  apring,  they  approach  the  foun- 
tains of  Sytis  and  form  a  line  of  encsmpmeni 
extending  from  near  Aleppo  to  eight  days' 
jouiney  to  tbe  south  of  Damascus.  Their  prin- 
cipal ^reaideuce,  however,  during  that  time  ia 
;9       "  SO-  -  o^ 
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the  Uaouran,  and  its  nuigbbonihood,  when 
they  encamp  neir  and  among  tba  village*, 
while  in  the  more  northern  ooantrj,  toward* 
Horns  and  Hamah,  they  mostly  keep  at  a  eer~ 
tain  distance  from  the  iohabited  grounds.  In 
thes6  parts,  they  spend  the  whole  summer  seek* 
ing  pasture  and  water,  purchase  io  autumn, 
their  winter  proviaion  of  wheat  and  barky,  and 
retam  after  ihe  first  rnies  into  Iha  iuterior  of 
the  desert.  They  are  the  only  true  txidouin 
nation  of  Syria,  the  oiher  tribes  to  the  nei)ih- 
boitrhood  of  this  country  having  more  or  less 
degenerated  in  raaoneis,  and  several  being  re- 
duced to  subjection ;  while  the  Tree  bora  Aeoese 
ia  still  governed  by  (he  same  laws  that 
spread  over  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of  the 
mahomedan  era. 

Belli  Szakhr  are  a  tribe  of  free  Arabs. 
Aeocrdiog  to  Burckhaidt,  they  rove  in  the  plain 
from  thfl  fourth  to  the  fifth  station  of  tlie  Hadj, 
and  thence  westward  towards  the  mouutnins  of 
Belkaa.  They  were  employed  by  the  pasha  of 
Damaacus  for  the  defence  of  the  caravan 
against  the  other  tribes.  Tbey  live  by  the 
breeding  of  camels,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
caravan,  of  which  tbey  have  a  very  consider- 
able number.  Though  smaller  than  the  Ans- 
dolian,  Turkmao,  or  Kurd  camels,  they  are 
better  able  to  bear  heat  and  thirst  than  the  lat- 
ter, are  chiefly  of  a  light  or  reddish  grey 
colour,  with  very  little  wool  about  their  necks. 
The  beni  Kbaled  in  Niebuhr'e  time  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia ; 
they  conquered  the  country  of  Lacliaa  and  ad- 
van  cod  to  the  sea. 

The  beni  Hakim,  a  tribe  eastward  from  tjie 
Euphrates,  are  given  to  husbandry. 

The  bedouins  who  occupy  the  great  wes- 
tern desert  of  Oman  have  neither  houses  nor 
tents,  but  live  under  the  shade  of  trees — fTell- 
Stef  Traveli,  VoL  I.  p.  365.  Siebukr'i 
TTuvtlt,  Vol.  I.  p.  207.  Eoii7iton'»  Traveh, 
Tol.  Il.pf.  169,  183,  23S,  See  Arabs,  Bedouin 
Arab,  Wababi. 

BENINCASACEBIFEBASavL  W.  and  A. 
8yn. 
Cucurbits  cerifera.— /'ij'-A. 

„      hispidii.— m;w. 

„        popo— /trt*4.  Ft.  htd.  nheed. 

„        albA.—ao6.  in.  £.  I.  X. 

Kunrs -Btira. 

Whits  Gourd  ...  ...Emu. 

Gal  kaddu Hind. 

Chil  knura ,, 


Eumbalam  ...... Mi  lb  a  i.. 

Pith* PiNJlB. 

Eumbuli Tam, 

Budide  gummadi...,  Tbu 


Thia  one  of  the  CucurbitaceEe  has  large  w 
flowers.     The   rind  of  the   fruit    is    used 
a  bottle.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  of  it  forms  the 
sounding  body  of  tbe  sitar ;  and  that  of  another 
variety   ia  used  as  floats  for  twimming  rivers. 
Its  young  fiuit  is  eaten  by  the  people    in  their 


curries.  The  fruit  is  often  eudied.  It  ii  tb 
tallow-gourd  of  China,  and  lemarkible  fill 
having  its  surface,  when  ripe,  covered  witki 
waxy  eiudatioQ,  which  smells  like  roua.  &  . 
wild  variety,  Teta-laoo  Beng,  is  poisonoui.— 
WiUiami.  Voi^t.  Roxb.  p.  718.  Dr,  J.S. 
Steinart.     See  Cucurbitaccffi  ;   Gouids. 

BENJAM.  StJHATBAM.  Seumum  lodicaB 
or  S,  crientaie, 

BENJAMIN. 

Hiai-lubsu Bno. 

Lsoban,  atco  Hdio- 

ks-mat. .BcKM. 

Beajamjn Eno. 

BeDEoiu Gno.  Fk. 

Bensoe QbR. 

Lultaa Quz.  Hon. 

CowrL  Lubau 


LubnQJ'Ud  .. 


It. 


Kam^ra   i 

Sambrani 

KamiDlBD..... 

Laban Fm. 

Hssj-nl-javi „ 

Oevad'hap* Siiv 

Caloowell _.8iii» 

BengDi..  _ Sp 

Malacca  umbniu.  TiK. 


Ueuiia Jil 

Beiijamia  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  oriitiawhieh 
has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  adopted  [or  mod 
suhstancea  now  in  use.  In  Upper  Indii,  B«^^ 
jamin  is  the  name  given  to  the  resin  of  fiotwell^i 
thnrifera,  but  io  commerce  it  is  generally  >pplii|. 
to  the  resin  of  the  Sti/ras  Btraoia  or  Benjad^- 
whieh  grows  in  Sumatra,^  BoinM,  Si^ 
and  Java  chiefly  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  Oswftiri 

motions  that  the  Slyrsx  benzoin  treeiiruHd 
from  the  seed,  is  of  moderate  size,  and  cocGitd 
lathe  islands  of Sumatraand  Borneo.  InSa- 
matra,  in  the  country  of  the  Batakraet,  mil  A 
Borneo  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Brunit  tef^ 
tory.  The  balsMm  is  obtained  by  i 
trunk  of  the  tree  practised  after  it  has  altiiaii 
the  age  of  five  or  six  or  seven  yean-  I** 
juice  which  first  eiudea  i*  the  purest  lod  ■ 
frajiraiit,  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  ai 
becomes  brittle  and  semi-transparent- 
resin  is  white  and  transparent  at  first. 
3  lbs.  are  given  by  each  tree  for  siiT«ai: 
The  white  Benjamin,  is  termed  Co*rie  m»\ 
in  India,  and  ia  a  superior  kind. 

It  is  a  gum-resin,  and  is  g»iersllj  b 
with  in  the  form  of  dry  hard  grey  misses,  nl' 
shilling,  brittle,  formed  of  ovoid,  whitish  ta 
like  stripped  almonds.  The  beat  < 
India  from  Sumatra.  It  is  much  naed  a 
perfume,  and  as  incense  in  placea  of  voisliifb|i 
the  composition  of  frank  incense  and  in  the 
facture  of  the  pastUea  called  ud-baiti-  BaM*  i 
Acid  is  procured  from  thia  aubatance.  ^^"^ 
ISO  tons  are  imported  into  England  for  IiV 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  piices  rangsfNll 
£1Q0  to  £900  the  Xaa.—Slai.  of  Coat.  jtfcOi 
loch'i  Com.  I>ieU<mary,  p.  CI .  Crawf^trd,  iM 
AriMpdago,  p.  50.  FaTiltner  Ccm.  Pf<*^ 
Hogg.  VigetahhEijigdmn.  Cat.  Exbil.  oj  1S$& 
AintlU  Mat.  Med,,  p.  6.  MarideH't  BiA  4 
0 
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BEKTINCK. 

Sumatra,  pp.166-56.  O'Shaiighnewy,  pp.  430- 
431.     See  Benxoin,  Besina.  St;rax  Beoioia. 

BEKKAR,  Hind.     Hiptage   madBbloU. 

BENKATAS  a  tribe  on  ihe  E.  Coast  of 
Borneo.     See  Kjins,  p.  566. 

BEN  NUTS  and  BEN  seed  OIL  ere  both 
probkbl;  from  Uoringa  aptem  :  the  seed  or  U. 
pteT^^oipeiaiB  jield  no  oil. 

BENOUDHA,  ibe  conntry  between  Allaha- 
bad aod  Satwur,  the  preteot  oonDtry  of 
Gornctpoor. 

BEN-TEAK.     Anglo-Indian.  i 

Ven-tmku Cxir.  I  Nu» Maba.  i 

BkBdan MlHB.  |  Belliager Halul.  i 

Tbia  tne  u  the  Id|[er8tm[Dia  nicrocaTpa* 
It  is  oommoD  io  Wynaid  and  on  the  weatcrn 
ghanta;  wood  piiied  for  inalciii^  coffee  cases  j 
mncb  uaed  by  the  native  carpenters  for  house-  |  ^i{J„ 
boilding  and  masts  for  dow  pattamah,  and  - 
fitber  eountr;  vessels.  It  grovs  to  ninety  and 
one  baodred  feet  loaff,  and  from  tvelve  inches 
to  tbiee  feet  lo  diameter  ;  it  is  perfectly  straight 
and  without   branches,   eiceptinj;  at   its  top 


BERAD. 

BBNTUL.  Malay.  Name  of  a  vegetable  in 
use  at  Bawean. 

BENUA,  a  n^gro  rnce  of  the  Melay  Penin- 
aula.     See  Kedah. 

B&NU  MASH.  Pbr9.  Pliaseolua  max. 

BENZ.V,  K  M.  A  native  of  the  Ionian 
lalands,  a  Madras  medical  officer,  a  writer  on 
the  geology  of  the  country  betwixt  Uadras  and 
Neilgherriea,  tiA  Bangalore  also  on  the  geo- 
logy of  the  Neilgherry  and'  Koonda  mountains. 
Notes  on  the  geolo^v  of  the  Northern  Circars 
in  1836.— />r.  Bnite*  Catalogue.' 

BENZOE.  Grr.  Benjamin. 

BENZOIN  NEESIANUM.' Its  fruit,  called 
Nipal  berries,  ha*e  a  amell  of  Cajepnt  oil.  A 
bush  8-10  feet  hi^h,  bark  highly  aromatic  and 
tonic,  infnaion  of  twigs  Tertnifaget  berries  yield 
aromatic  oil.  Its  small  brancheaare  used  in  de- 
1  gentle  stimulant  :  and  its  dried 
nernes  in  lieu  of  all-spice.  The  name  has 
been  applied  from  its  strong  odonr  of  Benja- 
min, bnt  it  is  not  a  source  ot  that  article. — 
0' Siauffknetiff,  page  568.      Ho/jg.  p,  623, 

BENZOIN    OUOBIFEBUM.     Nees.  Lan- 


ti«,ieaT««e.mallandverythick      This  wood  |  ^„,  3;„^„i     Linn.     Oil  of  the  berries  aroma- 
1.  net  ao  durable    a.   the   poon.  but  it  may  be    tic,    bark  highly  stimnlant,  and  tonic.     It  is 


OTisidercd  Of  the  same  texture    althouBh  it  .„,  ^^„t,^„^  ^^^^^^    and    ihompaon   as   a 

wymnch  lighter  in  eoloni,  and  in  th«  respect      ,^^(  ot  the    E.    Himalaya— 0'SA™AneMy, 
Bocb  reaembtes  the  American  red  oak. — Edpe,    J^  g^g      y-^  '  >         i- 

I      BENZOIN.  Bng.  Pr.  or  Benjamin  ;  Benssoi- 
81*  11',  a  town  '  -      - 


Jr.  <t  C.  Melvor. 

BENTENNE.inTogr 
in  CeyloD,  on   the  right  bank  of  tba  Mahavelli 
Ganga,  north  of  Ba  dnii,  mean    height  of  the 
Tillage  343  feet. 

BENT  6EA3S,  species  of  Agrostis. 
BENTHAU,  a  Bengal  Civil  Servant,   who 
aided  largely   in   extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  India.    See  Botany. 

BENTHAMIA,   a    genus   of  plants  of  the 
Hindi^as,    China  end   Japan,  B.   floribunda 
estenda  from  the  eastern  Himalaya  to  the  Sut- 
lej.— ff.et.  nm.  p.  109,193. 
BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 
Thumel-  PtntJABi, 
Thia  is  found    in   Nepaui  and  in  the  Sulkj 
Talley  between  Rampur  and  Snngnam  at  an  ele- 
Tation  of  6,000  feet.     The  wood  is  smill,  fruit 
is  large  of  the  shape  of  a  strawberry  edible,  and 
is  nsed  aa  a  pieaerre. — CSeffhom,  Punjab  Ei:- 
port,  p.  64.  kogff.  7eg.  King,  p.  367.  Poieell, 
Ptti^ab  Prodaett.     See  Comns. 

BENTXNCE,  Lord  William,  a  military  ofiG- 
cet  of  the  British  Army,  who  was  governor  of 
Hsdraa  from  1803  to  1806,  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Spain,  and  from  1827  to  1834, 
waa  Governor  General  of  India  to  which  he 
added  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
bis  Utter  lerrice,  in  India,  he  did  mncb  lor 
ediiGitioii,  and  be  abolished  the  rite  of  Sutlee- 
He  died  in  Snglud  on  the  17th  Jnne  183B. 
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Lflt.  an  odoriferous  gam-resia  exported 
from  Sumfltm,  Borneo,  Java,  and  India.  It 
reaches  Britain  in  imall  chests,  about  120 
tons  a  year  and  the  price  rangea  from  £5  to 
£45  per  cwt.  according  to  quality. — Stalif 
tict  of  Commave.  See  Benjamin. 

BED.     Hind.     Graeula  religiosa. 

BEOHAB.     Hind.  Money  lending  ;  traffic. 

BEOOR-BANSH.  Bxng.  Bambusa  ipi- 
nosa- 

BEOS,  a  river  of  the  Sangor  district,  near 
Sautiur  cantonment. 

BEP-THAN.— ?  In  Amhent,  a  timber  used 
for  making  haodlea  for  spears  and  awords  ;  it 
ifl  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white 
Jarrool.  A  timber  of  aame  name  in  Tavoy, 
used  for  building. — Captain  Donee. 

BEP-WON.  In  Tavoy,  a  timber  used  for 
bnildioi;. — OapUtin  Dance. 

BEB.     Hind.     Amongst  Bsjpata,  a  feud. 

BEK.  Hind.  The  people  of  India  apply 
this  term  to  several  plant*  spedes  of  Zizy- 
pfaua,  Z.  flexooaa  jujuba  nnmmnlaria  and 
vulgaris,  also,  to  a  Capparis  spmoaa  and  a  spe- 
cies of  salii. 

BEBA.  Hfmd.  Nima  quastioides  also, 
Glochidion  sp.  also  Pious  Indica. 

BEKA.  Hind.    A  abeep. 

BEBAD.  M AHB.  A  predatory  tribe  in  the 
south  Kahratta  country  inhabiting  the  bills 
and    thickets  and    subuitiDg    by.  chase  and 
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plundei.  Wilson  sayi  Ihey  are  the  umo  as  the 
Bamoosi,  but  this  docs  not  seem  correct. 
It  may  be  the  Bedar. — Wilion't  Glotsari/. 

BERAMBA.  A  town  of  aacient  Cbaldea. 

BEKAB,  ■  proTince  ia  the  northern  part  of 
tbe  peninsala  of  India.  It  included  Bllichpur 
and  Nagpore,  but  part  is  naw  deai);Dsted  the 
Hydrabad  aaaigued  territories  and  part  is  in  the 
CeDtral  Prorinces.  The  Uahratta  poner  was 
established  in  Beiar  by  Bagoji  Bhunalah  in 
1730  aad  Nagpore  was  tbco  taken.  The 
Boathern  part  of  it  reT«rted  to  the  Nizara  of 
Hydrabad,  but  it  waa  auigned  to  the  Britiab 
in  1861,  at  an  estimater)  vaiue  of  32  lakhs,  or 
£320,0(10  a;ear.  TbeNizamhad  left  the  con- 
tingent perpetually  in  irrear.  I'he  claims  liqui- 
dated by  the  British  Government,  amounteil 
at  least  to  fifty  lakhe  of  liupees  and  Qovern- 
ment  demanded  that  territory  should  be  assign- 
ed sufficient  to  provide  for  the  contingent, 
•od  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Fire  districts, 
viz.,  the  two  divisions  of  Beiar,  the  (reaterD 
diatriots,  And  the  two  dirisionaof  tiie  Baichore 
Soab  were  accordiogly  taken  over  i  their  eati- 
nuted  size  beiog 

Sq-  Miles.         Population. 

North  Bersr, 12,900  800,000 

SantbBerax,. 12,900  800,000 

Western  Dislricls....    5,100  400.000 

£.  Baichore  Doab....  3,300  200,000 

IrV.  Baieboie  Doab....  3,300  300,000 


37,600  2,.'500,000 

A  temtoiy  la^er  than  Ireland,  and  half  aa 
large  again  as  Denmark.  The  north  and  south 
Berar  have  alone  been  retained  as  the  Uydra- 
bad  assigned  territories  and  in  186S  had  a 
population  of  2,231, E65  in  a  total  area  of 
17,125  Sq.  miles.  For  this  there  were  2,646 
police,  of  all  grades,  or  1  lo  every  855  people 
and  to  every  sixth  square  mile  ;  and  in  1867. 
the  revenue  bad  reached  63  lakhs.  The 
great  inenue  of  revenue  was  the  reault 
of  a  aelUed  oountry.  The  distriets  had  been 
utterly  neglaeted  by  the  local  Government, 
^ere  were  no  roada,  and  in  bad  weather  no 
meana  of  oommuDicalion.  The  country  covered 
in  parte  with  jangle  in  which  soldiery  were 
oselesa,  was  also  crossed  and  surroonded  by  hills, 
theoanstant  refuge  of  banditti.  In  some  plscea 
Arab  chieCi  held  possMsions,  executed  justice, 
and  wielded  the  power  of  feudal  barons.  In 
otbarsi  hereditaif  laodholdera  fought  with  each 
otbei  and  their  sovereign,  maintaining  hands  of 
armed  men,  and  paying  them  in  plunder.  Others 
were  infested  entirely  by  tribee,  who  had  been 
plunderers  ainoe  the  Aryan  race  orossed  the 
Snleimaa.  Over  the  wholA  country,  Rabtore, 
Bobills,  Arab,  Pardee,  soma  with  quasi  legs) 
ligbta,  and  some  with  only  their  swords  waa- 
dffred«twiU>    A  ewnniuion  wu  formed  and 
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within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival,  riotous  criua 
had  ceaaed  in  the  Aseigned  Biatricts.  Tb« 
Arabs  who  bad  laughed  at  a  geaeratton  of 
Farmera- General  fled  the  moment  they  were  told 
by  a  quiet  Englishman  tbiit  tliey  must  go.  Tbe 
Rajpoot,  Bohiila,  and  otiiera  were  formed  into 
Polioe  Corps,  and  proved  admirably  efficient, 
the  pTednlory  Iribei  slunk  back  to  tbe  bills. 
Tbe  Zemindars  dismissed  tbeirretsiners,  «ad  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  mae,  tbere  sra» 
internal  peace  in  Berar.  Tbe  Hydrabad 
Assigned  Districts'  Commission,  consists  of  3 
Commissioners,  Deputy  Commisiioneis,  «od 
Officers  and  iSubordinates  employed  under  tha 
Civil  Departments  of  Government.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  five  Civil  Diitricts  are  fixed  res- 
pectively at  the  stations  of  Akola,  Oomrawttee, 
Yeotmahl.  Gllichpoor  and  Basaim  the  important 
military  elation  of  Ellichpore  ia  garrisoned  by 
n  Battery  of  Artillery,  a  Segiment  of  InEan- 
try,  and  two  Squadrons  of  Cavalry  of  Lba 
Hydrabad  Contingent.  There  is  also  in  Berar 
the  hill-station  of  Chioknldah,  on  the  Saut- 
poora  BHuge,  about  30  miles  from  Klliofa pons 
frequented  by  civil  and  military  officers  em' 
ployed  in  Berar,  as  well  as  by  other  viailora 
from  various  parts  of  Central  Indift. 

Tbe  district  ia  traverted  throughout  tU  ex- 
treme breadth  from  west  east  to  by  the  G.  L 
P.  Railway.  The  length  of  railway  within  tbtt 
limits  of  District  iafrom  J80to!00  milea. 

Tbe  chief  towns  are  Oomrawttee,  Karinjak 
DUichpoor,  Akolah,  Kamgam  Balapoor,  and 
Dewalgam,  tbe  rivers  are  the  Tapti  and  it*  tii* 
butary  the  Puma,  also  the  Godavery  river. 

The  results  of  the  trial  census  of  Berar, 
or  tbe  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts,  taken  in 
November  1808  and  tabulated  by  Mr.  Lyall, 
have  been  published. 

There  are  fi,6H  towns  and  villages,  495, 7A0 
bo'jses,  and  2,3S],6G5  people ;  the  avernf-e 
number  to  each  square  mile  is  188  and  the  ever- 
agetiumber  lo  each  house  4,  but  in  Akola  oaljr 
3.  The  percejitage  of  children  under  tliirteen 
years  of  age  to  adults  ia  554,  latter  even  thnn 
it  is  in  tbe  Nortb-West.— /Vieni  of  India^ 
April  17,  1S56.  See  Msbnratla  Governments  ; 
ICol:  Inscriptions,  379.    India,  pp.  339-3f8. 

BEB-BAIT.  MALAY.meaoB  to  make  FantoDa. 
A  pantun  consists  of  4  lincii,tbe  two  firat  consist 
generally  of  a  simile  or  natural  image  and  tb« 
two  Uet  a  moral  drawn  from  the  simile.  He 
Malays  take  great  delight  in  listening  to  two 
poetical  champions  paoluning  at  each  other 
till  one  is  obliged  to  give  in  from  want  of  far- 
tber  matter — Joura.  In.  Arch.  No.  XI.  Vol.  V, 

BERBER.  Tbe  Berber  of  Africa,  according 
to  Qeaerat  Ferrier  are  shiah  mahomedans  «« 
are  a  small  luimber  of  the  FushUkoli  UaEaiah  : 
He  adds  that  the  Berber  tribe  are  to  be  mat 
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BBRBERIS. 

with  IB  every  part  of  the  ^ut—Sd.  Farrier 
Jmtrn.p.i%i. 

B£EBEBAH,  or  Marathft  vt  aascribed  as 
a  flub-diviBioQ  of  Abbin  :  it  is  the  Baibaiilu 
of  Arias'i  Peripliu. 

BEKBEREHin  Lat.  10"=26'  N.  Lour.  45" 
1'  EL — is  situated  on  a  low  sandy  shore.  It 
is  frequetiled  by  tnding  Teasels  from  t)iB  Cosac 
of  Anbia.  Berbereh,  is  the  MossUjon  of 
tb  Miitkor  of  the  feriplus,  aod  is  a  ses  port  in 
Africa,  directly  sonlh  of  Aden,  ia  Lat.  10°  25' 
45'  N.  aadlosg.  46°  6'  £.  It  was  the  gtand 
mart  of  the  anoieDts  on  this  ooast  and  is  still 
the  great  outlet  for  the  commeroe  of  north- 
eaatern  Africa.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  sheep, 
cattle,  ghee,  ooffee,  various  tfums  and  reaiua 
and  in  ostrich  feathers.  Ad  anaual  fair  is  held 
from  October  to  April,  the  inhabitanta,  mean- 
while li*iog  in  tants  to  the  Dumber  of  20,000 
barteriag  their  goods  vilh  mercbants  of  Muioat, 
Bahrain,  Boasora,  Porebunder,  Mandavie  and 
Bomhty,  or  carrjiog  them  over  to  Aden  where 
a  ready  market  exists  for  their  produce. — 
Hor^ntryh,  Blaeheood't  MagatiHt- 
BEB  B-EL-SOHAL.  See  Semetio  races,  Somal. 
BERBERTS,  a  genoa  of  ptaQts  beloDging 
the  Berbcracete.  The  geiins  has  tbo'it  60 
species,  of  which  3  are  Chinese,  6  in  Jnpsn  and 
9  ID  Indie-  Of  the  later,  6  are  Himslttynn  and 
2  in  the  Neilgherriea.  Drs.  Hooker  and  'niomp- 
aoD,  (pp.  316,228)  enamerate  the  following 
apedea  : 

■luttta.  I  macrosepili.        I  vulgaris. 

matatia.  I  n^taleoMS.  I  mlli^ana. 

oa«eia>a.  |  olinaa.  I  xanthozylon. 

insignia  I  \ 

Tb««  are  three  medicinal  sahstsnces  ob' 
taincd  from  the  species  of  this  genus,  an  ex- 
tract,  kaown  as  Kusot,  a  tincture  and  the  fierbe- 
rina  whidi  ia  the  active  principle  of  these. 

The  speeiea  fienerally  used  for  making  the 
tincture  and  extract,  are  the  Berberis  Asiatics 
and  the  Berberis  aristata  ;  the  former  is  the 
counoD  Berberry  found  on  the  outer  hills  of 
KnmaoB,  and  ia  abundant  near  the  Nibal  bridge 
aad  Ikoorps  <>■>  ^^  i^*^  ^  Nainee  Tnl ;  it 
it  aloo  found  at  Nainee  Tal  itself,  and  Almo- 
n.  The  native  name  is  "  Kilmora,  and  it  is 
froan  iba  loota  of  these  species  that  the  bark  ia 
■tapped  for  making  the  tboture.  The  B. 
i^^ta  ia  also  very  common  and  is  well  suited 
for  the  pnrpoaea  of  making  tincture.  It  ia 
bom  this  that  mvcb  of  ^^  Rnsot  is  prepared, 
it*  hilt  name  ia  "  Chotra."  "  Berbarine"  ia  the 
^M  given  to  the  active  principle  of  this  bit- 
tenesa;  bnt  it  is  a  troublesome  (and  an  e\- 
peante)  prooeaa  to  extract  it  pore  ;  it  was  pro- 
condlw  Baduicr  from  the  bark  of  (he  root  of. 
the  BcrtNadi  vulgaris  i  it  is  verv  bitUr,  yellow, 


BKRBERIS  INfilGNIS. 

not  easily  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  iB 
spirits  of  wiDB-  In  £urope  it  has  not  been 
much  used  and  obiefly  as  a  tonic  in  indigestion 
n  doses  of  i  to  vi.  grains,  but  has  been  given 
up  to  10  grains.  B.  tinctoria  of  Lesohenailt, 
grows  In  the  Neilgherriea  -.  B.  Kepaulensis  in 
Nepal ;  B.  Wallichiaoa  and  B-  Angulossin,  E. 
Himalaya.— -/n^.  Atm.  Med.  Sd.  for  April 
1866,  p.  379.     H.f.  et.  Th. 

BEKBEEIS  tinctoria  of  Leachaaanlt  grows 
ia  the  Neilgherriea,  B.  Nepaleosis  in  Nepal,  B. 
Walliaclinsimn  angutoaa  of  E  Utnulajra  B.  «t,  Ti 

BEHBGRI3  ARISTATA,  D.  C 
Var.  a.  N0RUALI3. 

Berberis  tinctoria,     Latek. 
„        ohitra.    Bam. 

Berberis  angustifolia,    RikA. 
Var.  ^.  FLORIBUNDA. 

Berberis  floribuuda.   Wall. 
„        petiolaria,  „ 

„        affinis,  Don. 

„        «erato|)hylla,  „ 
„        ooriaria,    Royl*. 
„        umbel  lata,    £indl. 
Var.    V.    MICRANTHA,     Wall ,-    ffoet.  anil 
T/iom.  FL  Ind. 

Ambarbsrus AasB.  j  Cbitcst  ...Hian  of  ...Hnr. 

AsTghus n        EDtaskai FaSBm. 

Kspaul  bu:b«rry...£)ra.  j  Siriahk Faaa. 

The  Wood. 

Dar  hold  ...., Pkbs.  |  Dar  oh«b ...Faaa. 

The  ExtraeU 
Huzis-hiadi Aaia  |  Rosaut HniD. 

EuBOt QlHS.    I 

This  plant  ia  widely  distributed  over  the 
mountains  ot  India,  and  assumes  many  various 
forms,  which  has  cduaed  botanists  to  give  it  a 
host  of  specific  names.  It  ia  found  in  the 
Sutlej  valle*,  between  Esmpur  and  Suogaam, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  1 0,000  feet,  also,  on 
the  Neilnherry  and  Pulney  Hills  at  from  6  to 
7,000  feet.  It  is  generally  known,  from  iU 
yielding  a  dye,  as  Berberis  linctoria.  The 
berries  are  much  esteemed  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  for  their  agreeable  acid  flavour. 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the  root. — Cleg- 
horn,  Punjab  Re^rl.     Jnd.  Ann-  Med.  Science. 

BERBEHIS  CONCINNA,  Hook  fc  Thom. 
— angulosa,  Wall-  graws  at  Ramri  and  Findari 
9,000— 12,G00.  A  small  shrub,  only  a  foot  and 
a  half  hi(!h,  flowers  solitary,  red  fruit,  the  leaves 
and  stems  very  spiny.  In  the  Ryott  valley  in 
Bikkim  at  La^hep,  Iris  was  found  by  Br. 
Hooker  abundant,  and  this  small  bushy  barber- 
ry with  oval  eatable  berriea. — Booker  Him. 
Jour.  Fol.  n.p.  197- 

BERBERIS  FLORIBDNDA.  Var.  of  Ber- 
beris ariststa. — Booker  and  Thotnton  Fl.  lud. 

BERBERIS  INSI6NIS,  a  plant  of  tha 
SIkkim  Himalaya.    It  i*  s  uagaificent  speaes. 


BlftOHKlHA   FLOKIRUNDA. 

and  formi  a  large  biuh  with  deep  green  leares 
•even  inebes  long  aud  bunches  of  yellow 
flowere, — Hooker,    Bim.    Jour.    Vol.   I,  page 

■  BERBERI3  KUNAWAREMSIS,  ii  found 
in  Kunawar  and  employed  for  makiag  Kiisot. 

BEttBERIS  LE3CHENAULTII. —*'««. 
S7D. 
Mabonia  Nepauleosia,  D.  O, 
Berberis  piaD»U. — £ogb. 

■  A  plant  with  amall  bright  jetlow  flowett,  it 
is  the  BsrtHrit  acanthifolia  of  aome,  a<  fine 
pionated  plant  with  round  blaok  fruit,  found  on 
the  Neilgherry  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
t,000  feet. 

BERBERIS  LYOIVM.—Sosle. 

Himi-Biiidi...: An.  I  Eaihual Hmd. 

Rsina  Berberry,  ...End.     Sumla „ 

Ophthalinio    ,,  „      Sambat 

Chitu Hutd,  1  .        ..  „ 

This  ia  found  on  the  Himalaya,  at  3,000  to 
9,000  feet,  at  Misauri,  and  Kai;hftn,  but  not  weal 
of  Hazara.  It  ia  oonaidered  bj  Dr.  Boyle,  tb  be 
the  Lycium  of  Dioacoridea,  and  its  eitract  un- 
der- the  name  of  Itaaot,  is  uaed  in  India  in 
ophthalmia,  its  fruit  ia  dried  for  curranCa,  "  Zi- 
tishk  tursh,"  and  ite  yellour  juiced  root  and 
wood  yield  the  extract  called  "rag,"  "maaut" 
or  "  raawal"  used  as  au  external  application  in 
ophthalmia.  It  ia  likewise  conaidered  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  febrifupe.  It  ia  prepared  by 
digesting  in  water  sliced  pieoas  of  the  root,  stem, 
and  branches  in  an  iron  vessel,  boiling  for 
sometime,  straining  and  then  eTaporattng  to  a 
proper  consistence.  It  ia  prinoipally  manufac- 
tured at  Nepaul  and  the  Dhoon,  sold  at  8  aunaa 
the  aeer.  Wood  too  amallto  be  of  much  use,  ex- 
eept  for  firewood. — PoatU  £am.  Prod.  Pun- 
iah.  CUffhom,  Pvt^a^  Report.  Hooker  and 
Thoniion. 

BERBERIS  NEPALENSI3 Spr. 

Berberis  miooia.  Ham. 

„      ftcaothifolia,  WaU. 
„       leschenaultii,  WaU,  ' 
„      pinnata,  Hoxb. 
Mahonia  Nepalensje,  j.  p. 
Ilei  Japonica,  Thunb. 
"  This  shrub  is  found  on  the  Neilgherry,  Pul- 
ney,  and  Travancore  Hills,  at  an   elevation    of 
from  E  to  8.000  feet.     It  is  also  on  the  Hima- 
laya, Bhotan,  Garwhal,  and  Khassia  mountains. 
The  wood  is  small  and  of  little  use     See  Dves 

BERBUNG,  KrAN.  Syn.  for  BrotUer- 
malcin^r. 

BERBICE  COCOA.     See  Chocolate. 

■  BERCHEMIA  PLORIBUNDA.— fTofl 

SjQ. 

Zizyphoa  floribundua.—  WaU. 
A  plant  of  the  Khassya  hilla,  Nepal  and 
Kumaon.     The   fruit   of  a   Punjab    species  ia 
eaten  by  goats  and  men. — Voit/l. 


BEROERA   RONIGIT. 

BERCHEMIA  ACULEATDS  it  nnnM 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  called  Christ's  thw^ 
from  the  tradition  that  the  platted  crowa  d 
Iborns  was  made  of  ita  twigs.  | 

BEBDA.  Mak.  also  Yebela.  Mu.  to-  \ 
minalia  beleriea. 

BEBDURANEE,  A  great  tribewhowm 
removed  from  Eistern  Afghanistan  to  Hn^ 
by  Nadir  Shah ;  they  are  now  nearly  eitinot,  Ii 
Herat,  of  3,000  familje*  about  ODe-ronrth  »■. 
main.— Paper*  East  India,CaiMd  mti  Jf- _ 
gkanittan,  p.  133.  See  Afghan.  Ksndahir. 
BEREE.  Hind  Irona  for  the  leg-fetterg. 
BKRKKICDE  ARABS,  a  branch  of  (he  Am 
tribe,  said  to  lend  their  wivea,  lilce  tlic  Jiktui 
Unzara. — Salf'i  Koran-    8eo  Polyandry, 

BERENICE.  A  port  establiahed  by  tte 
Ptolemies  on  the  Red  9ea,  from  irlienot  goob 
brought  from  the  East  were  conveyed  by  «* 
vans,  to  Coptis  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  la 
Alexandria.  Thus  Egypt  became  the  prinoftl 
point  of  communication  with  India  sod  £an^ 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell  tbit  u- 
der  the  Ftolomies,  the  Egyptbns  eitesM 
their  navigation  to  the  extremo  points  oftlr 
Indian  continent,  and  even  sailed  np  life- 
Ganges  to  Palibothra  ;  and  it  is  certsiaM 
Strabo,  who  wrote  a  little  before  the  a» 
mencement  of  the  Chriitiau  era,  sttictU 
some,  though  few,  of  the  traders  of  the  BolSei 
had  reached  the  Ganges.  The  entire  diitun- 
from  Coptis  to  Berenice  occupied  twelTc  dgv 
The  ruios  of  Berenice  were  discovered  )ff- 
Captains  Moresby  and  Careless  at  the  bottW 
of  the  inlet  known  aa  the  Sinus  InmonilaiK- 
Foul  Bay.  The  distance  from  Coptis  vsi  311 
miles— /n<j.  in  I5tk  Cent.  See  Sabs. 
BEBFA.  HiNu.  Popnlas  balaamifera. 
BEBGAMOT;  also  Bergamotte  a  nnns  rf' 
the  lime  tree.  Citrus  limetla  ; — also,  the  niM 
of  the  small  pear  shaped  fruit  of  the  tree;  sb\' 
the  name  of  an  essential  oil  obtained  &M^ 
the  rind  of  the  fruit. — Bog^.  p.  140.  1 

6ERGAM0T  OIL,  is  the  Oil  of  thtrni 
of  the  bergamot  lime,  the  Citms  limctti^ 
To  prepare  this,  rasp  the  rind,  exprm 
raspings  between  flat  porcelain  alabi 
oil  to  settle,  and  then  filter.  The  ciqaiiitel 
vor  of  this  oil  ia  injured  by  distillatioB.  V 
used  ehiefly  as  a  perfume,  colour  yello*, 
gr.  0-888,  (reetes  at  32?.  Bergamot  oU^ 
by  distillation  from  the  root  is  inferior,  lil* 
than  22,000  lbs.  of  this  eaaenoe  was  iii|rt' 
into  England  in  ISiS—Beny.  PAor.  J.SW#- 
Siumondt,  page  ^66. 

BEEQAMOTTE.  Eno,  Citrus  hei8«»i 
Riaso. 

BERGERA  KONIGII  Linn;  W.ii-t 
Roxb. 

Murraya  Koaigii.— Sprmj. 


limctUS 


Eaiia-pltallH  BiBQ. 

Kare-bapon.  ...MlLBlL. 

BifWDg. „ 

Kmrey«pBU „ 

Kristn»  nimba.   ...Sabs. 

X:irTip«kk»jhM...DOK. 

CoTTT  le»f  tree Emo. 

K  »r  (-pinchee-gaas.  SlSO  K 

Kirrip«k  k.  jhtf.  Hd>d. 

W.tu.k^i^-piD0b<.e^««. 

EudikDim „ 

Kari-vepBlE  nmram.TiM. 

0>ndl>  BtBD.  of  HangTB 

Knrivepa ...Tsi- 

The  Ltaf. 

CiHtm;  pUU; Tam.  |  Kam-nym-ptkoo.-.TiL. 

Kan7  pak Ddk.  |  KiittiiB Saus. 

A.  BmaJl  01  tolerably  «ued  tree,  common 
throu^hotit  India  and  Ceylon.  It  is  of  csay 
culture,  and  is  ouUiTsted  xenerRlly  in  f^srdeDS 
for  its  leave*,  which  retain  their  fngrance  when 
dry,  and  are  a«ed  to  flnvour  oumes,  muliaga- 
Uwny,  (^tnie*,  &c.  and  are  miied  in  the  curry 
pades  and  powders  prepared  in  India  for  trans- 
miaaion  to  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world;  the  mixture  of  these  leaves  not  only 
impaita  a  peculiar  flavour  to  these  condiments, 
but  adda  a  lest  to  them.  It  grows  to  a  tree 
of  tolerable  dimension*,  with  pinnate  leaves 
ttroai^y  ecented ;  Sowera  in  February  and 
March ;  fmit  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  wood 
hard  and  close  grained  ;  medicinally,  the  leaves 
are  eonaidered  stomachic  and  tonio,  used  raw 
ia  dyaentery  and  when  roasted  are  adiniQistered 
in  ebcden,  in  deooction  to  stop  vomiting  also 
in  fmBeating.  The  bark  and  root  are  employed  ai 
■timnlants. — Royle  III.  0'Sluuigknt»»y,  page 
2iJ.  Yoigt,  Flora  AndMrica,  Ute/ul  Plants. 
Powfl,  HoMd-book  Ecoji.  Prod.  Punjab  Tkio. 
Asm.  PI.  Zeyl.  I.  p.  46.  Ctegkon.  Panjab 
JtepnU  Amdie*'  Materia  Indiea,  p.  262. 
See  Froita. 

BEBGERA  NITIDA,  Thw. 

StegoDg-ku-a^choe-gaM.     Sihoh. 
A  moderately  sized  tree  not  very  uncommon 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ieland  of  Ceylon.— 
TAv.  &MI.  PI  Zeyl.  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 

BESGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  wiih  small  flowers 
belonging  to  the  Elatinaceae,   growing  on   the 
banks    of    riveTB     and    rice     fields   io     Ii 
Samelimea  placed    in  the   genera  Elatine 
Leehea. 

BERGMAN-  See  Kalkaa- 
BEBHAMPOOB,     a    town    in    India    in 
Long.    79°    43'   E.  and    Lat.   20' 
Another  of  aame  name  in  the  E.  of  the  Fenin- 
anla  of  India.     See  Kimedy,  India. 
BEKHAMFOOTBA.  tiee  InuudaUons. 
BEBI.     The  name  of  a   caste   in    Southera 
India  following  trade   and  claiming 
to  tbe  original   Vesia    caste.     Tbei 
iVimsrlifi  Chetti  or  more  correctly  t 
tbe  Sanscrit  Shreshthi,  a  merchant, 
bdong  to  the  left  hand  caste  and  a 
from  (be  Komati  or  CMtti  of  the  right  hand 
diviaen. — Wiltom'a  Olouary. 

SEBl.  Hind.  Ziiypline  fieznosa  also,  nom- 
mulanjL 


<  belong 
r  also  call 
iheti,  from 

The  Beri 
I    distinct 


BEBBTA  AUUOHILLA. 

BERI,  also  Bh^i  and  Bana  Bh^ri,    Leono^ 

tis  nepetffifolia,  B.  'Bt,—PMomia  nep.  £.m.  &■ 

BERI-BEHI,    a    singtilarly    fatal    disease, 

ften  attended  with  swelling  in  the  feet,  and 
paralysis,  first  written  on  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Malcoloi' 
Madras  Medical  Service,  and  published 
by  Madras  Governmeat,  1836.— Zir.  Buut't 
Calelogue. 

BEHIA,  a  robber  tribe  of  Central  India.  Eke 
India,  p.  !i28. 

BERING.  Hind.    Nima  qnassioldei. 

BERHNER-BL.\U.    Gbr.     Prussian  blue. 

BERMUDA    CEDAR.     See  Cedar.  Deodar. 

BEKNIER  t  a  traveller  and  long  a   resident 

Inilit),    in   the  leigns    of  Shah   Jahan   and 

irung  Zeb.     He  stales  that  by   the  time  of 

I  arrival  at  the  Court' of  Shah  Jehan,  the 
varioua  robbers  whom  he  had  met  on  the  road, 
bed  left  him  little  money.  He  was  phyaician 
at  the  Court  of  Aurung  Zeb. 

BEBOSUS,  a  Babylonian  and  a  learned 
Chaldean,  who  lived  in  the  time   of  Alexander. 

e  WHS  a  priest  of  Belus. 

BEKRA,  Pashtu,  Zizyphns  Jujuba. 

BEREYA  AMMONILLA.— A«i. 
Trinoomillie  wood-ElKo.  I  TitcanBmatay  niarsmTAif. 

SomendilU   Sihoh.  |  „  ehettu.  I^l, 

I „       I  Ssrsla  devadaiu. „ 

a  a  native  of  Cevlon,  but  introduced  inio 
nent  of  India.  The  wood  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Trinoomallee,  by  which  appellation 
knowD  in  the  Madras  market.  It  ia  highly 
esteemed  for  its  lightness  and  strength,  is 
straight  graioed,  slightly  pliant,  tough  and  lit- 
tle affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  i*  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  maasoola  boats  of 
Madras.  It  is  also  need  for  the  spokes  of 
wheels,  for  helves,  handles,  planes,  frames,  poles 
and  shafts  of  carriages,  it  is  inferior  to  Sal  for 
spokes,  and  to  the  babool  for  some  other  put' 
poeea,  but  it  is  comparatively  light  and  easily 
worked.  The  Madras  market  is  still  dependent 
OD  importation  from  Ceylon.  Dr.  Uelfer  men- 
lions  ihia  tree,  a*  growing  on  King's  Island 
opposite  Mei^ui,  and  as  a  light,  strong,  and 
valaable  wood.  Flowers,  smalt,  white  with 
gold  coloured  anthers.  The  tree  yields  the 
best  and  most  useful  wood  in  Ceylon  for  naval 
purposes.  It  grows  straight,  for  twenty  to 
forty  feet  higb,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  inches 
in  diameter.  It  and  satin  wood,  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Eyde,  in  his  time,  to  be  the  moat 
plentiful  and  valuable  found  in  Ceylon  ;  and 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  navy  ia  India.  He  said  that 
tliis  may  be  considered  superior  to  any  wood 
for  capstan  bars,  cross  and  trussel- trees,  oask- 
staves,  battens  for  yards,  fishes  for  masts,  boat- 
buildiog,  &e.  And  he  adds  that,  at  Madras, 
it  was  highly  valued  for  coacb-woik  from  the 
393  _.  ,    ^_ 


BEBtHILOTU  UHOOLATA. 

tongkOMs  and  fioeBOU  of  its  gnun. — It  grows 
ID  th«  Hotthera  and  Sootbern  aide  of  C%1od, 
a  oabic  foot  weif^hs  48  lbs-,  the  wood  lasts  10 
to  80  yean,  and  ia  then  used  for  casks,  tubs, 
carts,  waggons  and  house  building.  It  is  the 
best  wood  for  oil  casks  in  the  island. — Dr». 
Ucuaa,  Wight,  Cleffhom,  Mr.  Bdyt,  Mr.  Rohde, 
Mr.  Mendu,  Or.  Heifer,  M.  S.  J.  R.  Mr. 
T/uvaita.  Soxb.  Vol.  II.  p.  639  ;    Fo^.  128, 

BERRTA  MOLLIS,  Wall. 
Patwoon.    Bunii. 

Found  on  elevated  ground  of  British  Burmah. 
Wood  red,  much  prised  for  axles,  tbe  poles  of 
carts  and  ploughs,  also  used  for  spear  handles, 
A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  60  to  62.  In  a  full 
grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  avemge  length  of 
the  trunk  to  tbe  first  branch  ia  50  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  S  feet  from  the 
ground  is  7  feet.  It  sells  st  12  annas  per 
cubic  foot. — Dr.  BrandU. 

BER-3AHIBAH.  Borhbon.  Brother-mak- 
ing. 

BERSU.  Hind.  I^eptopus  cordifolius. 

BEBTHA,  in  Bsjputanah,  a  fbrm  of  lend' 
holding.  The  ryots  or  peasantr;r  ore  distic 
guished  iuto  Koohrja  and  Perja.  The  former 
are  tbose  settled  in  Bertha  proprietory,  or  other 
rent-free  lands,  and  are  not  linble  to  be  called 
on  by  governinent  for  ^ny  services,  except  the 
lepsir  of  rosHs,  and  attendnnce  in  the  army 
upon  particular  oocBBioiiB.  The  Peija,  who 
occupy  lands  aotnally  belonging  to  the  Prince, 
though  perhaps  in  the  immedistc  possession  of 
Jagheerdars,  are,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  to 
perform  varions  serrioeB,  both  at  the  call  of  the 
Jagheerdar  and  of  the  Prince. — Tod. 

BERTHELOTIA  LANCEOLATA,  D.  C. 
var.  Indies. 

Besharnii  lta«h«iihnti,  Ssrmei.  Bikd. 

Leares,  rasanna  (kura  ssnna.) 

An  annual  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in 
many  part)  of  the  plains  up  to  Veshawar,  in 
filaces  forming  thickets  up  to  4  and  9  feet 
high.  They  are  mentioned  in  Dr.  Royle's 
lUnstr-  of  Himal.  Bot-  p.  I9i  as  having  been 
given  to  him  as  those  of  Salvadora  indiea, 
Royle,  which  they  a  good  deal  resemble, 
and  are  produced  in  the  same  arid  tract  of 
oonBtry  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
JnniDa  towards  Central  India.  It  also  prows 
in  Uie  Punjab.  Dr.  Royle  prooounces  tbe 
leaves  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  Senna, 
and  to  be  remarkable  for  growing  with 
their  edges  vertieaL  and  for  having  both  sidee 
covered  «ith  stomsta.  But  Dr.  Honigberger 
■ays  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  the  hakims. 
The  plant  oecnra  in  many  parts  o[  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  where  it  forms  thickets- — Slett- 
art,  Honigberger,  p.  243.  RosU,  p.  456.— /fl. 
Bint.  Bot.p.  19. 


BE8U.     DDK.     Pens)  Writing  reeds. 
BQRWAJA.    UiN».    Calligoniun    poljj!^ 
Doides. 
BEETL. 


The  beryl  is  meotuined  in  Exodns  2S,  10. 
It  is  found  ill  the  Siberian  Altai  range,  bit 
many  beryls  come  from  Khotao,  Ilehl  sad  Ik 
Chinese  provinces,  and  many  are  imported  fm 
CeyloD.  There  is  a  beryl  mine  at  the  vi% 
of  Paddioor  or  Pnlialey,  about  40  milu  E. N.E, 
of  the  town  of  Coimbatore  found  imbeddad  ii 
a  vein  of  magcesian  limestone,  travened  bj 
hornblende  rock.  Beryls  are  also  Eound  in  tk 
ssnds  of  the  Irawady.  The  beryl  and  tnunid 
are  of  a  similar  nature,  their  compostnt  putt 
vis.  silica,  alumina,  and  gluoina,  oolound  %  tk 
oxide  of  chrome,  beinK  the  aame.  Tbeonlj  in- 
portaot  difference  is  their  colours,  the  saienld 
being  of  its  own  peculiar  emerald  gitea,wiuekii 
derives  from  a  small  proportion  of  ohiasH.  AH 
tbe  varie^es  of  other  oolonrs,  tinged  non  n 
lesa  yellow,  or  blue  or  altogether  cotovlcH  i» 
bsryls.  But  beryl  is  the  hsrder  beinf  ^i  ti> 
8.  It  is  also  mere  compact  and  rtftiai  Jli 
surfaoe  polish  more  perfectly  then  iltHit  uy 
other  material  Not  ao  the  emerald.  TWKd- 
mans  oat  it  in  facets  and  in  the  foim  of  i  la- 
angular  pyramid. 

The  coBstituenta  of  the  beryl  sad  ecoild 


BorjL 

latnU. 

Glucina     

ISliO 
66-45 
16-75 

7-5 

1»5» 
6S-B0 
IMS 
0-10 
1-00 
0-JS 
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0     1- 

Silica 

Alamin. 

Oxide  of  Chrome  ... 

.,     or  Iron   

Line ... 

Sp.  Gr 

Haidiiess 

The  native  form  is  a  hexsedral  priio  fn»i- 
nated  in  a  six-sided  pyramid.— fin;. 

BES,  HiNO,  of  Hazara,  .Sslii,  -^.  SaBi* 

BESABIRAJA.     See  Surya-vansa. 

BASADA.     SeeVeddba. 

BESALl.  a  river  of  Bhopal.  See  SiM""' 
Sonari. 

BEBAN,  Hind.,  the  flour  of  i  pul»i««" 
gram,  Citer  arietinum.  It  ia  also  conf^"^. 
into  a  cosmetic  powder,  with  aronutin  «^ 
the  flour  of  several  pulses,  and  is  sJw  nW 
made  of  pea  meal  and  orange  peel  ai »  ™^ 
gent  for  deaniug  the  hair.— Poaiit  <?»»«•*■ 
See  Abir. 

BESEN.    Gbk.    Braoma. 

BESH.   Pers.  More ;  hence  Beahi.w 

6 


BESSKNT, 

B&SH  KIHjLT,  of  high  price. 
BESUBOLAU,  in  Long.   TO"  SO'  £.  and 
Lat.  SS"   B3'  N. 

BESISI.  A  race  in  the  ICalay  PeDioBuIn. 
BESISIK,  a  Malay  tribe  in  Kedah.  See 
Kedah  or  Quedah.  These  seem  to  be  ideatieal. 
BE-SITUN,  a  little  Tillage  kt  the  foot  of 
toAf  monntaina,  which  are  covered  with  bas- 
relief*.  TbeinscriptioQBare  in  the  Bactro-medo, 
or  Persian  enneifonn  writing  cbaraoter,  of  the 
Acbnmenidie,  which  waa  first  deciphered  b; 
Bumonf  and  Liuen,  afterwards  by  Rawlinson. 
Tbti  moat  important  ii  the  lilt  of  the  Iranian 
nationa  anbject  to  Dariui  in  the  Naksh-i-BaB- 
tam,  which  the  Paniana  attribute  to  the  chisel 
of  tbeir  famous  sculptor  Perhad,  A  description 
of  them  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Persia.  Bnormoiu  marble  capitals  of  colamns 
are  to  be  seen  at  Besitoon.  There  are  two 
tablets.  The  one  containing  a  mutilated  Oreek 
inseriplion,  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Golaraes ;  the  other  a  Peraipolitan  aculp- 
tnre,  adorned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
cnneifbrm  writing,  exhibiting  the  religioni  votrs 
of  Darius  Ujsiaspei  after  his  return  from  the 
dotmction  of  Babylon,  on  the  revolt  of  its 
Udapati  or  GoTernor,  NebukadnHZzar,  tbe 
the  son  of  Nebunet.  Both  C'tesias  and  Isodore 
Btenuon  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis  at 
Baptine,  but  ihe  sculptures  of  Semiri 
tbeiDseription  in  Striae  characters  have  wholly 
disappeared.  Bi^histan  is  traditionally  de 
scribed  as  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Bemiramia. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  however, 
— "  D'Anville  Grst  suggested  the  identity  of 
Besitoon  with  the  Baghistane  of  ibe  Greeks, 
and  there  arc  good  grounds  from  the  ancient 
notices  of  this  place  for  supposing  him  to  be 
correct.  Etymological  I  y  considered  the 
deuce  is  even  more  striking.  To  solv 
difficulttea  it  may  perhaps,  he  adds,  hi 
mitted  that  the  acnlpture  did  really  exist  i 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  scarped  by  the  Assyrian 
queen  ;  and  that  Khoaroo  Parviz,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
wall  of  his  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 
to  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
tbe  scnlptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semi 
it  is  very  enrious  than  an  Oriental  writer  of  the 
IBtbCenturyshonId  describe  the  rock  of  Besi- 
toon from  his  own  observation,  as  though  it 
were  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  minareh,  or 
minaret.  Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  now 
remains- — Terrier,  Jovm.  JBiinuir,  fal.  Ill, p. 
m.    See  SawliosoD. 

B£SSI.     SuHAiBAN  :  Finit   of   Avenhoa 
btlimbi. 

BESSEN^T,  properly,  Basaot'k  Himd.  The 
•piiii|.    See  JSisaat'h,  Kams,  VataiU'ha. 


BETIDA  BWAXAMK1   TSIKSHA.' 

BESSUS,  tbe  murderer  of  Darins.  He  was 
put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  ;  his  body  was 
faateaed  to  the  ground,  and  the  hoaghi  of  two 
trees  were  bent,  and  after  being  fastened  to  one 
of  bis  limbs,  allowed  to  spring  bickio  their 
natural  position.  They  tore  him  asunder.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  by  Plntsrcb.  Tliis  mode  of 
executing  criminals,  is  still  occasionally  nsed 
in  'PtaM.—Ualeolm'tHktoryofPerna,  Vol.  I. 
p.  IS. 

BEST,  Captain,  a  scientific  officer  of  [the 
Madras  Engineers,  06.  1851.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Gnntoor  famine  of  183,t  in 
the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1S44.  On  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Grodarery  in  a  Blue  Book  of  ISSl. 
guages,  and  the  registration  of  river 
freshes  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  Trans,  l&ii,  No. 
XXX.  178.  A  biogTspbicst  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  the  Madrss  and  Bombay  papers, 
October  1851. — J>r.  Buiu'»  Catalogue- 

BESTA,  Kae,   Tel.  A  caste  of  fishermen 

Madras  and  Myiore  to  which  the  palankeen 
bearers  usually  belonff.  They  are  also  called 
Bestaru, —  Wilsoa'*  Glottary. 

BET  or  BETA-  Beno.  and  HiND.  Batan 
cane.  Catanms  rotang;  any  cane. 

BET  or  BENT,  Panjab  :  land  along  a  river, 
subject  to  periodical  inundation. 

BET,  a  name  of  the  fihot.  See  Bhot.  In- 
dia, p.  317.    Tibet. 

BETA,  Ibe  beet-plsnls,  a  genus  of  which 
several  species  are  used  as  vegetables.  The 
leaves  of  B.  cicla  or  while  beet,  are  used  as 
salads;  aud  their  midrib  as  a  sabstitute  for 
asparagus.  Beta  mariiima  or  iiea  Beet,  requires 
a  sandy  soil  ;  used  as  spinach,  or  a  pot  herb. 
The  red,  beet  and  mofgel  viutHI  nfforda  abund- 
ance of  amylaceous  and  aaccharine  matter. 
Beta  Bengsliiienais,  the  Benftal  Beet,  is  tbe 
Paluk  Sag  01  Palimg  Shak.  Beno.  xnd  is  culti- 
vated in  Bengal  and  the  Northern  CircHrs  and 
its  leaves  sre  used  by  natives  in  their  curries, 
when  boiled  it  resembles  spinach  in  flavour.  The 
leaves  shoot  out  again  after  being  cut  down. — 
Roxb.  II.  59,  Foigt.  321.  O'SAavgineug,  p. 
,^24. 

BETA  VULGARIS.— Ziiw. 

Commoabeet E.vo.  |  Sa\g. Eotft. 

Shut Abas,    Psluk Pbri. 

Sslk EoiFT.   I  Cbakunda „ 

There  are  three  varieties,  viridis,  green,  ru- 
bra red  rooted,  and  alba  white.  The  plant  is 
largely  oultivjited  in  India  as  a  vegetable. 

BETA  VULGARIS.  Moq.  Var.  Orien- 
talis. 

B.  BengaliaiH,  Roxb. 

Country  ipinKh.-'Steufarl. 

BBTADA8WAMAMKIVRIK3HA.  Cix. 
Himosa  xylooarpa.. 
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BBTEL>»UT. 

BBTE,  Teknatkin.    Caladium  eiouleutnm. 

BETAB,  two  towDiinlDdik,  one  in  Long. 
81°  SK'  £.  and  Lat.  25°  18'  N  'IV  other  in 
Lonji.  87°  S3'  E.  and  Ltt.  33°  61'  H. 

BETCH,  a  branch  of  the  Kaki  ia  Caobar. 
See  £uki, 

BETEBKH,    Aux.    Oacumis  melo. 

BCTKL  BOX.  TbeM  boxet  sre  io  um  in 
all  parts  of  the  South  But  of  Asia.  The;  are  of 
gold,  silver,  or  otker  metal  and  in  Penintu- 
lar  India,  about  oae-fifth  of  the  people  have  one 
alwayi  iu  their  pockett.  In  Biirmah  the  fraiiie 
work  of  the«e  boxes  is  rormed  of  thin  strips  of 
bamboo  plaited  into  thb  shape  of  a  box;  the 
basket-iTorlc  foaodatioa  is  then  coaled  with 
'  Thsetsee,'  painted  and  varniahed.  Every 
Burman  has  one  or  mote  of  these  shaped  boies 
to  bold  his  betel,  cigars,  inoney,  <bc.  ;  and 
their  womeu,  in  addition  to  the  abo'e  purposes, 
use  them  as  jewel  and  dressini^  cases.  Speci- 
mens were  exbibited  from  Pagan,  in  Burmab, 
celebrated  for  their  manufacture.  Inferior  sorta 
are  made  all  over  Fegu  and  in  the  Shan 
Btates.  The  higher  clssaes  of  Burmese  use 
boxes  of  ailrer,  whiUt  the  nobles  of  the  court 
of  Ava  Dse  gold. 

BETEL&,    Maleal.    Betel  Leaf. 

BETEL-KUT,  Aeeca  Nut.  Penabo  Nct. 

Poolul Abab.  Psm 

SoapaTee..,..Gn3.  Hino. 

Jambi J^v. 

PsDong Hal. 

Araca. Ma  LEAL. 

Arac*. Pom. 


Pa'kn „Ti.n. 

Vukka. Til. 

Watka. , 


The  Betel  or  Areca  or  Penanit  nut  palm  is 
lirown  in  many  parla  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  people  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent use  the  kernel  of  its  fruit  as  a  maaticatoij, 
The  areca  palm  is  of  elegant  growth  and 
rises  with  a  rery  erect  and  slender  trunk  to  a 
height  of  forty  or  even  aiity  feet,  the  summit 
terminating  in  a  tuft  of  dark  green  foliage  ; 
the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  produces 
fruit  from  the  age  of  five  to  its  twenty-fifth 
year  :  it  begins  to  blossom  iu  March  and  April 
and  the  nut*  are  fit  to  gather  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August  and  are  folly  rips  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Foarleeu  pounds  is  the 
average  annual  produce  of  a  single  tree.  The 
fniit  ripens  only  once  during  the  year,  bnt  the 
nuts  vary  greatly  in  siae,  though  their  quality 
depends  solely  on  the  amount  of  astringent 
matter  they  contain,  a  point  which  is  judged  of 
by  cutting  them.  If  tho  white  or  medullary 
portion,  which  inlersecU  the  white  or  astrin- 
gent part,  be  small,  has  asaumed  a  bluish  tinge, 
and  the  astringent  part  is  tbij  red,  the  nut  ia 
.eonsidflRd  of  good  quality;  bnt  when  tbe 
nedttUarf  poition  ii  ia  kigc  quutily,  ttw  nst 


BKTEL-HDT. 

is  considered  more  mature,  and,  not  poue«Hii( 
so  touch   astringency,  is   esteemed  lei*  iiiu- 

The  ordinary  nnts  have  a  thin  brown  riid 
and  in  siee  are  intermediate  between  wshiili 
and  hiiel  nuts.  Their  generalsubstauesisora 
feint  oily  grey  colour,  tLickly  marked  withcHrii 
streaks  of  dark  brown  or  black.  The  bet^ 
nuta,  although  softer,  reseubie  irory,  ind  k 
the  arts  are  made  iuio  nockUoei,  mlers,toi»«{ 
walking  sticks,  attd  other  small  objects.  Tbi 
besi  betel  nut  of  the  Usdras  Presidency  gra«i 
in  tbe  Nuggur  dialriot  of  Uysore,  and  ia  T» 
Taneore.  It  occurs  in  the  maiket  sliced  mi  it 
whole  nuls,  also  boiled  and  raw,  or  split  ii4 
dried  haitily  over  a  firs,  or  dried  slowly  in  Ibil 
manner.  That  used  by  families  of  rank  ia 
Travaiioore,  it  eolUcted  wbiia  tbe  fruit  is  is»- 
der.  tliebuik  or  outer  pod  itramoved  ;  tb«  ken 
nel,  a  round  fleihy  roast,  it  boiled  in  wsto- 
In  the  first  boiling  of  the  nut,  whenprnptdf 
done,  the  water  becomea  red,  thick,  sad  ofi 
congittenoe  like  atarob,  whioh  ia  a{icrwardi«n< 
porated  into  a  tubstanoe  like  oateohn  tad  ■ 
indeed  known  by  the  same  Dame.  ThebotM 
nuta  being  then  removed  are  slioed  anddiH 
tbe  catechu  like  substance  is  rubbed  oTutbm 
and,  on  being  dried  in  the  tun,  they  tttniHi 
deep  black  colour.  Whole,  unaliond  atliM 
also  timilarly  treated.  NuU  are  fit  l«r  Ik 
tticing  process  in  the  months  of  July  s*d  h» 
gust  Bipe  nuts  preserved  in  the  ptidutilit 
in  use.  Nuta  f<w  eaportation  to  T'ri^nopolw 
Maduraand  Coimbatore,  are  prepared  ifllku 
slices,  and  colored  or  left  in  ibeir  natural  ki» 
Por  Tinnevelly  and  other  dittriots,  tbe  nuUM 
simply  dried.  The  quantity  of  nuta  produced  ga 
the  coast  of  SumatrH,  it  stated  at  80,000  piniU. 
Tlie  quantity  imported  annually  by  the  Chincn 
amounts  to45,000or48,000  "piculs,  eieluaw 
of  tliat  brought  there  from  Cochin  Chins,  it 
ia  carried  by  the  people  of  the  East  iu  pouch* 
and  presented  to  guests  in  the  houses  of  the  ri^' 
on  silver  trays,  wrapped  in  gold  and  silver  IttC; 
and  in  this  form  becomes  an  essentia!  part  in  ifl 
ceremonial  visiting.  Indeed  among  some  cflkt 
inhabitants  ofthe  Eastern  Archipelago,  to refaij 
to  accept   betelnut  when  offered,  would  giff 


irreconcilable  offence.  It  is  believed  to  sw^] 
the  breath,  strengthen  tbe  stomach,  and  preia# 
the  teeth:  and  when  chewed  with  betdlvr 
tbe  piper  betel,  (Zt«B.)  givea  tho  salivatlll 
oolour  which  it  imparts  to  the  lips  and  glM 
But  only  some  nations  chew  it  with  thebltAt' 
leaf,  olhersadd  to  it  lime,  tobacco,  gambit, |p^! 
extrsot  from  the  foliage  of  Unoaria  f*M(' 
(Boxb.)  and  tbe  leaves  of  varioua  spedei«| 
pepper.  White  sreoa  nuta  form  ah  artidsrf' 
trade  with  Barmah  from  Penang  and  A^(Cl£ 
Otdinaiilyin  ICalabai  they  are  drM.orDotuta 
twoortkmilioH;  natiua  np«itediath(jf 
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podi  to  Bomtwy.  3,000  Mndies  on  the  arenge 
are  annatUy  UpOTted  from  Trlraatore.  Id 
Cbiiu  the;  >re  met  with  both  out  and  whole 
and  the  imports  are  moitl;  the  growth  of  Ja*a, 
BingapoTe,  Sumatra  aad  Penang;.  The  Domber 
of  the  tieea  ol  the  Betel  palm,  in  TraTaDcore 
■loiie,ia  oalcnlated  at  l,&J,3i,8T3.  It  ma; 
gire  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  to  which  thii 
nsatieatoTj  ia'iued  in  9oathern  Aaia  to  notice 
the  quantity  and  value  of  their  Imporle  aii4 
Exports  iato,the  Vadraa  Fretidency  alosf,  for 
tin  fonrjrears  18ftS-G3.to'^16S6-68  inclttsire. 


Ihfobts. 


tatitjr. 


Value. 


Ho.  J,M,l>;S»!l80  1    ••   "'28.Jf» 


Sat«l  ant  boiled.  Cwt, 


1,*9,87* 

7S,H*  I 

%.H,atfiOO  i 


Km.  T.eo,e44 

„  4,39,910 


TIm  imported  nnta  were  ebiefly  broaght  from 
Ibr  StraiU  of  Ualacoa,  Cejton/lndian  Prenoh 
Ports  and  i'ravBDcors  ;  and  the  Exports  were 
made  to  Bombay,  the  Conean,  Cutch,  3\b<S, 
tieaem,  Fenian  Golf  and  Beogal.  See  Aieca 
catedra.     Palm  woods.     Charcoal. 

BBTEL  NUT-CBACKEB,  Boroto.  Hind. 
In  ttrj  general  ase  among  the  nativea,  who  are 
conanmcra  of  betel-nut  ;  naed  in  oracking  the 
nut,  Tfaia  instraraent  appears  nerer  to  have 
been  imitated  by  British  fflafiuracturers.  It  is 
of  steel  and  ornamental  :  it,  2d.   each. 

BKTBL  LEAF. 


..  ..Gr&HiHD. 


BiiiN  Simh Kaut. 


Ttarg-i-tambiil  .. 

Tainbala 

VattiW...    

Tamalapaku  .,. , 


...Puts. 
...Sams. 
..  Tut. 


The  Piper  Betel,  belongs  to  the  pepper  fami- 
Ijof  plants  and  famishes  the  celebrated  leaf 
of  the  Southern  Aaisrtics,  in  whioh  they  enclose  b 
(ew  alioea  of  the  aieoa  not  and  a  little  shell  [ime. 
Tkis  they  chew  to  sweetenthe  breath  snd  keep 
off  the  pangs  of  hnoKer.  It  is,  also,  slightly 
sarootie.  lUiinphiaa  describes  sis  species  of  this 
Tine,  beaidea  MTeral  wild  and  uncultifated  va- 
rieties. It  ia  veiy  easily  reared  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  bat  in  the  Peninsuls  of  India,  it 
ntiuirea  manuring,  fieqoent  watering  and  great 
care,  and  in  the  northern  pnrls  of  Uindustsn 
it  beenesea  an  exolic  very  diffioolt  to  rear.  The 
Tine  affenla  laatrea  &t  for  uae  in  the  second 
year,  asideoDLinuea  to  jield  for  more  than  thirty, 
the  qsaititj   diainkbing  u  the  pbmta  gtow 
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older.  The  Itfaf  mixed  with  betel  unt.  snd 
qoiok-lime,  forms  a  hot  and  acrid  masticstory, 
is  in  common  use  in  India  and  the  Malayan 
Arobipelsgo.  In  the  Tenaiserira  Provinces  the 
Karens  plant  the  vines  os  their  uplands,  where 
there  are  tall  forest  trees.  The  branches  of 
the  trunks  are  lopped  off,  leaving  only  the  top- 
most bougbr,  and  the  vines  readily  olimb  np 
and  weave  their  dark,  glossy  leaves  all  over  th« 
Bummils,  making  a  betel-vine  farm  a  most 
beautiful  object.  Karen  boys  and  maidens  en- 
g^e  in  this  leaf  barvsst  with  great  zest,  and  it 
ia  not  uncommon  for  yoiing  men  in  seeking 
Dompanions,  10  inquire  who  are  the  most  agi£ 
climbers  of  poo-lab,  or  betel-leaf  trees.  The 
karen  foresta  produoa  a  wild  species  of  piper, 
the  leaF  of  which  is  used  as  a  subitituie  for  the 
oommon  betel-leaf.  The  leaves  are  tsken  the 
ntmcst  care  of  by  the  dealers,  and  are  moved 
CTery  day  leat  one  leaf  should  touoh  another 
decayed  one  t  the  decnyed  parts  are  carefully 
clipped  away  with  scissors. — Mason. 

BETEL  LEAF  PEPPER,  Ens.  Chaviot 
betel,  MiK.    Piper  beiel. 

BETHAL  also  PETHAL.  Hind.,  of  tha 
Chenab,  be.  Juniperns  squsmoss,  the  creeps 
ing  Juniper. 

BE THANT.  A  small  Tillage,  now  called  Al 
Azirizah,  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Uonnt  of  Olives.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  within 
the  arts  of  a  mosqne,  is  a  smsll  circular  chapel 
covering  the  stone  wfaioh  bears  the  fool-print 
shown  aa  that  of  our  Lord.  From  here  the 
AscBDsion  took  pisce,  Niar  the  site  of  Beth- 
page  iaawildnnd  magnificent  viewof  themoun* 
tains  beynnd  the  Dead  Sea,  where  rises  the  peak 
from  which  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  L^d. 
Tbe  bsrren  country  sround  Jericho,  with  the 
deaolste  region  of  caves  and  precipitons  rocks 
that  oompoae  the  whole  space  between  this  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  pale  waters  of  wich  lie  in  the 
most  perfect  stillness  below  it,  well  deserve  the 
name  of  wilderneas.^Sitnjser'*  Oserlattd  Jow 
ney,  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

BETHAHA.    A  town  of  Chatdes. 

BETHEL  of  Gerr.xxviii,  S,  19,  a  compound 

word  mesniug  ftod's  houBe,£l  of  the  Greeks  (Tl. 

Hebivw  and  Phoenician)  i.  e.  God,  tbe  strong, 

hence  comes   Elohim,  literally  the  Gods   and 

le   Greco- Phcenician  Betylia  or  sacred  stoneis 

ipposed    to   have   fallen    dovrn  froiii  heaven 

(CKopeteia]   perhaps  AeroKtea   which  were  ho- 

noured  and  held   sacred  en   sccoant   of   divine 

power    suppoied    to    be  inherent    in    them  : 

whether  it   wna  a  common  stone  or  an  eerolite 

that  Jitcob  hsd  for  a  pillow  cannot  be  known 

as  he   ro»8  from  his   dream  exclaiming  (v.  17) 

How  holy  is  this  pla«,  this  is  none  other  but 

the  honse  of  God,  (Bait  El) — and  Jacob  toc4c 

the  atone  tbat  he  had  nuult  hit  pillow  and 
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BKTULl  JlQUEUONTir. 

set  it  up  for  a  pillar  anil  poured  oil  upon  the 
top  of  it  and  called  the  namu  of. the  place 
Jielh-e\. -~Banten,  FoilV-  p.  342-3.  See 
lietyti. 

BETHESDA.  A  large  tank  on  the  ea>t  of 
Jcrusilem,  360  feet  long,  120  broad  and  7S 
deep, 

BETHLEKEM,  now  with  3,000  inhabitants 
moaily  chTistiana,  lies  about  six  miles  south 
of  Jernvalem. 

flET-I-MUJN'UN,PsEs.Al8oKhilafBalki, 
also  Leila-o-Mnjuun.     Hind,     Saliz  Babjlo- 

BET  KA  PUALL,  Dck.  Fruit  of  Calamua 
vimiualis. 

BETOOA,  Bbno.'  also  BETOO-SHAK. 
Beno.  Chenopodium  viride.  White  i;ooiefoot. 
-  BETRIAH,  ameruBsrNabaiooainKieh. 
nagurh. 

BETTONQTA  GBATII  o(  GouU,  one  of  the 
Mocropopidffi,  is  found  in  N.  and  S.  AustTalia. 
.    BETTA.     Anofstor  of  nnah,  of  Mysore. 
^-  BETA-GANNAPPA,  or  DADUGA,   Tei. 
Naucleii  corUifoliBiR. 

BKTTAMUor  Bettapu  Chetlu.  Calamos 
Totanft,  L.  H.-iii.  777. 

BBniAH.  A  Iqwn  in  India  in  Long.  84" 
'"    "         "    l^t.    261.    4e'    N.     There 


SETULA  BHOJPDTBi^ 


Byn. 
Betuls  bhtgputra 


WaU. 


Bhoj „...Hbiii; 

Phnm -..  „ 

Bhnrjusu....  Sim,Tii. 
Barjaptkbi  cheUn~.Tu. 


1  by    Mr.'  jHwlgaou  afthree   tall    pil- 
columna,    iu    nortliBehar,    two 


pillars  surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  each 
ii.ivJTig  an  insciiption  upon  the  abaft,  which 
was  unintelligible  at  the  time  Mr.  Hoilgaou 
irrote,  S4th  Apuil,  1831.  The  Betliah  in- 
scription is  piccisely  the  same  as  tliat  of  D^lhi 
and  Allahab»d.  No.  I.  {Vol.  III.  p.  483. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  125.)  These  are  ut  Mathiah  near 
Itettiah.  Bahra  and  Bediah.  The  lan^ijua^e 
of  laaetiptiun. — Pali,  and  character  Old  Pali. 
Dale.-315,  B.  C.  The  Budhist  king  mention- 
ed ia  Piadasi,  or  Asoka. 

BBITUTKaUL,  in  Long. 75°.  22'  E.  and 
Lat.  14«.  S2'  N. 

BBTdLA.  The  Birch,  one  of  the  Betulace», 
about  eight  species  of  which  occur  in  India ;  of 
thoie  known  inNepauI  are  nilida,  alToidea,  utilis 
and  acumiuata.  SomQ  species  of  this  genua 
grow  in  the  Himalaya.  B.  acuminata  grows 
on  many  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul  in  the 
great  valley  of  that  country,  £ollowiug  the 
course  of  its  rifertaud  B.  cylindroetachys  and 
B.  nitida  are  plants  of  Kamaon.  The  while 
birch  yields  a  bark  which  the  Kamtschadalea 
.chop  up  with  the  eg^a  of  the  sturgeon,  and 
use  as  their  ordiuary  food.  The  ssp  is  acid, 
.vid  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  may  be  kept  for 
.  je»rs  without  undergoing  fermentation. 

BETULA  species  P  Atees  Hindi  ?  its  baik  in 
Northern  India  used  to  dye  chintz  red  ? 
BETULA  JACQUEMONTII.  Spich. 
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Indiin  Paper  Birch.Eno. 
PapoT  Bireh. 
Bburj 

EDtEtd 

This  plant  grows  in  Kamaon,  Gharwal,  and 
abuudantly  b  the  Punjaub  Himalaya  at  from 
7,000  to  11,500  feet,  and  the  two  pUatt  ap. 
pear  to  Dr.  Stewart  to  be  the  same  or  laj 
ctusely  allied  speoiea.  It  also  occurs  on  dw 
border  of  western  Tibet.  It  grows  to  a  higbcr 
elevation  thau  moat  other  tiees,  and  may  i;eiie- 
rally  be  seen  oecupjiog  atract  abore  CoBiferoni 
foretts.  The  tree  at  times  readies  6  or  lO  ftd 
in  girth  and  35  feet  high.  The  wood  is  akoit 
valueless,  and  is  only  used  for  plougbi,  null 
bridges,  'ttc-,  at  altitudes  and  in  tracts  abtft 
other  trees  are  aoarce.  Mr.  Watson,  hoaew, 
told  Dr.  Stewart  that  it  is  ROod  for  tun.- 
ing,  snd  in  Kanawar  polea  of  it  aie  used  Iu 
carrying  and  swinging  a  heavy  hiad  of  ark 
in  religious  procesaions,  which  implies 
some  strength  and  elaaticitf.  In  Ltitktit 
striking  part  of  the  stick  for  polo,  "  hoeh;  <m 
horseback,"  is  made  from  it.  In  Kiagn, 
"  being  sacred,"  the  bark  is  used  for  (ntnl 
piles,  and  at  the  ahrines  of  Ummslh,  in  Ksib- 
mir,  the  pilgrims  are  said  to  atrip  sail  indae 
themselves  with  this.  In  Kashmir  and  Knoua 
it  i*  found  very  durable  pnt  under  iheeirl^ 
roofs,  and  it  ia  largely  used  for  ra>eriiig 
umbrellas  and  packing  apples,  pomexrsniln 
tobacco,  and  druga.  It  is  also  employed  lac 
writioK  paper,  for  which  it  is  said  todcei- 
cetlently,  and  is  exportod  to  the  plains  for  'lip- 
ping rouud  hooka  tubes.  It  tells  for  tkM 
rupees  a  kharwar,.  (aas-lcad)  in  Kashmir,  tt- 

-rding  to  Lowlher.  The  price  ia  Chunilis 
was  stated  to  bo  ten  to  sixteen  seers  for  * 
Longden  menliona  thst  the  old  bridgs 
at'Kokaar,  (now  replaced  by  a  more  civiUnd 
one,)  was  made  of  blrehea  twigs.— ^-  ^ 
Andk.  BoyU,  p.  383.     Dr.  J.  I.  Stewart. 

BETULA  'BHOlPVTVA.—WaU.Soilt. 
Syn  B  Jaoquemontii,  Spack. 


Indian  Paper  BIroh.Bva. 


Bharjspatridiatto.T''- 
Bhsipatrs  of  Bi«»i"- 
Shig  ^    XtU^ 

Sh*kh  »  > 
Ttgpt  o(  Ladik. 
The  Indian  paper  bireh,  was  found  bj  Dr- 
Wallich  on  the  alpsof  Gharwaland  KuioiOD."i 
the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rsmpor  and  Sun** 
nam  at  an  elevation  ot  10,000  to  13,000  tert- 
and  it  is  a  plar.l  of  Kaghan,  P«ne';,B«Mliif  "^ 

Lahaul.      It  ii  "  ■   -  — ~'- 

aceaof  North 


It  is  nearly  allied  to  Brfnia  pip'j 
forth  AmcricB.    &o  late  «a  the  ip »' 
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the  bin^  dnnis,  about  the  beginninj;  of  this 
ekristian  era,  ProfiusoT  WiImq  nentions  that 
ths  hkdooa  atill  uaed  the  inner  bark  of  thii 
birch  ■■  papor  and  the  suine  i«  meoLioned  by 
Dr.  CleKhom  in  hit  raoent  Pni^nb  Beport. 
The  bark  peels  off  in  laige  iheeta,  and  is 
VMd  for  umbtellaa,  for  writing  upon,  and  for 
tbefflsiibie  tubea  of  hookhai.  Every  consign- 
nwat  of  the  ortiamenlil  pnpiei  nacbe  ware  of 
KMhmirrBtcheathflPunjfiub packed  in  wrappen 
of  birefa-baik.  The  houses  in  Kashmir  are  often 
roofed  with  it.  The  bark  ia  used  for  chaltu  or 
rude  umbrella s,and  for  covering  tubes  of  hookas, 
or  Dative  smoking  pipes  and  being  of  a  saoied 
chsneter  it  ii  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile.  Hindog 
p^BU  visiting  the  shiine  of  Amruath  iu 
Kidmir  divest  themielvea  of  their  ordinary 
clotbet  before  entering  the  shrine,  covering 
their  bodies  irith  the  bhojpatra.  It  is  now 
hrOijAt  to  the  plains  for  lining  the  tabes  of 
hoohht  and  the  leaves  or  bark  are  used  to 
eoTcr  tbs  baskeia  of  Ganges  water  sold  by 
itiKiant  pilgrima.  Wood  good :  used  for  cups, 
ecuDon  taroery,  ud  for  fuel  by  travellers  in 
the  hiKher  rangea.— ,7.  L.  SUvort,  M.  D. 
Soflf  la.  p.  383.  Stiff.  0^.  452.  Ettiot't 
Ft  A*dh.  PomM,  Soojt.  Prod-  Pujij.  Clrghom 
Pmj.  Sep.  Sea  Atees  ;  Bireh  t  Psper  ;  Pai- 
raiii. 

BETULA  CYLTNDR08TACHTA,  Cylin- 
dncal  tpikeil  Bircfa,  ia  found  iu  Kumaon.— 
*"S-%.p.'tS3. 

BETULA  NITIDA.  The  shining  biroh,grows 
in  KunaoD. 

BETUK0NGU,    Bbjiq.     Peris trop he  tiuo- 

BU'IrSURAH.  The  Anb  name  of  Bas- 

BKTWA.  A  river  in  Jellalpore,  in  Uaiaeer- 
poie.  It  rises  on  the  east  of  a  table  lanj.  See 
Ibacbi  i  Sonari. 

BEUU.  TsL.  Kice  :  husked  grain  ofOryza 
Mtira^^nn. 

BEVOIBKTTA  PEAK,  in  Lat.  11"  81' 
Itre"  43' in  the  Nilgiris,  is  S.  of  the  Dods- 
b»ti  peak.  The  top  of  the  peak  ia  8,438 
lict  shore  the  mb. — Saikie. 

BEUBA,  in  IjOBg-  84°  11'  E.  and  Lat. 
W  31  N. 

BBUEKEE.  Fa.  Bultct. 

BEUBA.  Cak.  Hugoaa  bark. 

BEUTH,  ealled  also  Beruth,  also  Bt^nlb, 
»Bd  in  Bybliua  called  Baltis,  menus  void  of 
tratsit,  i.  t.  trlenticsl  with  space,  the  notlier's 
^b,  the  [ffiraJTal  mother.  The  fundamental 
''^  ia  ihit  of  the  mother  of  life  or  source  of 
life,  vUeli  is  the  meauing  o(  Havvuh  ( Eve)  of 
Greetdi. 
BEWA.Sec  Insctipliona,  p,  389. 


BIT  AH,  aoeordii^  to  Rennell  anoiently  eall-) 
ed  Beypaat'ha,  ia  the  Hyphasis  or  Uuphasis  of 
Aiazander — the  modern  Bavi.— £enn«U, 
Memoir,  f.  lOS. 
BK1CREB,  in  L.  70*  31'  B.  and  Lat. 
1°  7'  N. 

BEYKEE  BUNDER,  in  L.  70"  20'  E. 
and  Let.  ii"  30'  N. 

BEVPORE  RIVBB,  onthe  Malabar  Coast 
in  Lat.  Xl"  10'  N.,  6  miles  south  of  Calicut 
ha*  8  or  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  tides. 
BEZ  also  BAZ.  Pass.  Haee. 
SBYLA,  towns  in  India  :  one  in  L.  70"  S3' 
E.  and  Lat.  220  43'  ^.  another  Beylah  in 
Long.  71"  0'  E.  and  Lat.  28°  41'  N.  a  third 
in  Lonir.  1^'  24'  E.  and  Lat.  19°  lO'  N. 

BEYT  in  L.  22°  28}'  N.  L.  89'  9'  E.  also- 
writtCD  Beit,  Bete  and  Bate,  an  iaiand  iu  the 
gnlfof  Cambay.  It  was  taken  poasesston  of 
by  the  pirates  of  Jngutj  after  thej  hsd  been 
defeated  by  Kulnb  Shah.  In  A.  D.  1482,  Beyt 
fell,  after  having  fought  twenty  naval  engage- 
ments. Beyt  fort  was  taken  and  destroyed  on 
the  15th  October  1859.  The  rise  of  the  tidd 
is  14  feet.  SeeWaghir,  India,  p.  335. 
BEZOAR.  Ekq. 

Osifaerah  also  Paaaiir- 

i-Kani Paai. 

PazahBr.Kaui,..         ,_ 

Bmt  Poet. 

Goroobsns  Sahs: 

Viaagnl... Sntan. 

OoTDohuiBai,  VishakiUn, 
aUo  fama   Kallo  tlto 

telukiUu  ^ Tam. 

Oeruds  patsa  mi.  ...Tel. 

GhTTuo DcK. 

...Jap.    Zahjtf.[aonh... 
Ooligs,  Mantika,  H». 
tika,    oIbq    Qnliga 

Huoiet Ualat. 

There  are  aeveral  kinds  of  bessoar,  moat  of 
them  eoncretions  found  in  the  gall-bladdeis  or 
intestines  of  various  animals.  Som  eare  of  a  dcep- 
i»h  olive  green  ooloor.  They  also  said-tobefound 
in  the  atoioaoh  of  goats,  dogs,  cons,  or  other 
animala  ;  the  hog  bezoar,  the  bovine  bezoar,  and 
the  cHmel  bezoai  are  also  mentioned  and  this 
last  the  hindooa  turn  into  a  yellow  psint;  but 
the  harder  sub  stances  the  biniloo  jewellers  polish 
and  thread  into  jewels.  The  word  bezoar  ia 
from  the  Feriiao  pa-sahr,  from  pao,  to 
purify  end  lalir  poison.  Ouseley  says  that 
the  pazsQ  bezoar,  from  the  mountain  goat, 
the  boE-i-kohi  ia  the  most  prized  in  Persia.  In- 
deed the  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  concre- 
tion found  in  the  itomach  of  a  ftoat  iu  PersiB,but 
is  now  used  to  ilesignato  similar  substances 
found  in  various  other  animals,  as  the  cow, 
horse,  boar,  camel,  &c.  That  produced  by  the 
goal  was  formerly  amcb  prized  as  medicine, 
someliuies  selling  for  tea  times  its  weigbt  iu 


H«ir-ul-bncher  . 

,  , 

Ghjroon 

...DDK. 

Znber-iDorah... . 

...,E»a. 

BesoHd 

.   ..Fc 

Bezoirsteen 

.„GKn. 

...Gfz. 

Z>bu  mohn.  ... 

..HlHD 

lOZOAJk 

l«U ;  bat  uDCfl  Ua  omililasiit  puti  biTc  boen 
Mceitaiaed,  it  has  ocased  to  be  «night  Attitr. 
Different  aaimttla  prodoiw  bezoar,  tba  oomposl- 
tion  of  which  differ*  ortea  in  tbe  ume  kiud  of 
aBinal,  ■>  well  aa  in  djsiimilar  apacioi,  Xhe 
oriental  beaosr  ia  formed  of  bila  and  ream ; 
other  Idnda  are  found  to  be  made  of  hair,  others 
«f  wood,  and  aome  priDcipatl;'of  magneain  bmI 
phosphate  of  ]ime.  The  true  betoar  from 
Persia  ia  counteifeited  ao  well  by  pipe-clay  aad 
oi-gall  that  even  those  bars  been  deoeivMl  who 
procure  the  genuiea  from  the  animal.  The  genu> 
ine  throwB  off  onljr  a  amsll  tcalo  whan  a  hot 
needle  ii  thruat  into  it,  and  put  ieto  hat  water 
it  lemaina  unchanged  :  when  rubbed  on  olialk^ 
the  trace  ahould  be  yellow,  bn.1  green  on  quick 
Ume.  That  found  in  the  camd  ia  highly  eateemed 
as  a  yellow  pigment  by  the  hindua.  The  cow 
bezoar  it  valued  iu  the  Chtaese  market  at  frooi 
{30  to  136  a  oalty,  and  is  uaed  by  the  Chineae 
aolelyaa  amediciae.  The  little  whiob  is  brought 
there  is  from  India.  In  the  interior  of  tba 
£^ang  diatriot,  in  Borneo,  are  two  apeciea  of 
monkey  which  produce  the  Batu  Nikit,  or 
Bezoar  (tone.  One  is  large  and  black  with 
a  long  tail  called  Nakit.  Oiie  ia  large  and  red, 
but  has  no  tail,  and  ia  called  hasi.  In  one  out 
of  ten  or  twenty  of  these  two  monkeys,  are  found 
the  Bezoar  ;  if  not  erlraoted  quickly  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  it  ia  said  to  be  of  inferior 
aize  and  quality.  Ciawfurd  alao  mentiona  that 
thaBesoai  itonea  brought  from  Borneo  are  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  alomaeh  and  intestines 
of  monkeys.  Dr.  Hooigberger,  mentions  that  a 
Bezoar  of  the  Easlera  iloctora  (Hsdzahr  eeeah, 
fera:  kaoee  lahr  mobra,  Hind.]  is  dark  green 
■wpentina,  and  a  apeeimen  in  the  Madras 
Uuaeam  brought  from  Delhi  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gubbina,  ta  Zahr  mohra,  is  nndouhtedly  this 
mineral.  While  ibia  part  was  passing  through  the 
presi,  a  mahomedan  called  to  offer  for  sale 
two  large  ringa  of  "  Zehr  mora,"  both  formed 
of  a  serpentine  marbte.  Faulkner'a  descripiion 
•eema  alao'that  of  a  serpentine.  It  is  brouglit 
to  Bombay  from-  Guzerat  aod  Ualabar  in  email 
qoantitua,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to  China. 
AinaKe  mentiona  that  it  is  brought  to  India 
from  Ceylon,  Butaorah  and  the  aea  porta  in  the 
gulfof  Peraia,  alao  that  asa  medicine,  B«Eosria 
auppoaed,  bf  the  native  practitionera,  to  poaaras 
aoveceign  virtue*  as  an  estenial  applicalion  in 
eaaea  of  bitea  of  anakea,  atinga  of  scorpions, 
hydrophobia,  bo.  Bezoara  do  not  deserre  the 
teaat  eonfideiiee.  That  known  as  Urientsl 
Bezoar,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  India  a  atone  weighing 
an  ounce  was  sold  for  £^  and  one  of  4}  oz.  for 
£100.  Tbe  Fadanija  Bezoar  oF  the  Punjaub 
are  ioteatiaal  oalouli,  cousiating  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  ha.  They  occur  there  in  the  intestines 
—Dr.  Homghfrgtr,  p.  S44, 


BHADOSAH, 

(yShav^neti^,  pope  691.  Orantfwi,  fn^i  tl 
FomU,  Sand  Book,  BeoK.J'nd.  iyjsiik,] 
IBS.  itorruott. 

BEZOHUaR  islikaaettofthePatriBni,^ 
apiritual  head  of  all  Hut  Aracaiian  eaihoKcs 
the  Eaat.  He  ia  aaaiated  b;  aareral  b^ 
and  about  twenty  or  Ikirty  moaki 
Trmdt,  YcA.  II.  p.  46. 

BGHAL  A  Earen  tribe.  One  of  thegn 
aectiona  of  the  Karen  race,  the  other  two  bn 
the  Ssan  and  the  Pwo.  TheBghiitnbeii 
the  Bichai-ka-ten  ;  Bj[hai-ko-hta;  Bghai- bi 
tai  i    LaTmsy,  and  Jfann  manan.    See  Ki 

BHaBAGUPTA.  Name  of  a  king  in 
inacription  at  Baolee.    Seelnacriplioni,  p-1 

BHABAB,  Hihd.  nrticaheleropbjliii 
AndropoEon  involu'um. 

BHAROOT,  Hmw.     Aahes  of  iliied  B 
dung    which    hindua    smear   orer  ihei 
heads  and  bodies.     See  Atteet. 

BHABRA,  near  Bairath  on  the  road  I) 
Jeypore  and  Delhi  whanoe  a  atone  aow 
Calentta  Huieuia  was  got.  It  eoot* 
edict  of  king  Pyadaai.  and  ■pecificall]'  rthi 
the  precepta  and  doctrines  of  "  Bbsiant  S 
dha."— i>nNa0fr'f  Tibet,  Tartary  <md  Jht 
Ua,  p.  156.    Ssa  Inacriptions,  p.  373. 

BHABBI,  Hind.     Amaraniua  aninbaa 

BHABRIA.  A  aeeiion  of  the  Koli  ««,  di 
ling  from  Barods  north  to  Mahee  Kant*'—'' 

BHABUa.  Hind.  Eriophorum  tm 
num.— ifoy/e.     Bee  Colton  Graasi  CjpeW 

BHABUK.  a  dense  forest  (raci  ofj"D|;l 
slopin);  ground  10  or  12  mile*  broad  u 
the  Sewalic  hills. 

BH ADABIA.  A  tribe  of  niendicantt  of  1 
minical  descent,  who  profess  astrologj.— 
ton't  Qlonary. 

BHADAUREA.  a  branch  of  Choohoa 
puts  in  Bhadawar. — Wit»a>t't  Qlouarg. 

BHADBR,B  river  of  Kattywar,  in 
10'  N.,  L.  7l»  18'  8.  B.  runs  8.  W.  iof 
Indian  Ooran,  near  Poorbuoder,  in  L.  3l< 
N.,  L.  690  46'  }&..  Length  135  mile*. 

BHADEBPOOE,  in  L.  78"  S'E.  m 
H"  20'  N. 

BH.\DON,  the  fifth  montb  of  tbel 
luni'solar  year,  AoKOSt  and  September. 
ihe-3rd  of  this  month,  amongst  rajputi 
ia  a  grand  proceation  to  tfaeCfaoaga*; 
Sth,  or  Aahtami,  ia  the  birth  of 
Amoogat  rsjputa,  there  are  aen 
thia  month,  when  the  perioiiicai  rtin* 
full  descent;  but  that  on  the  laat  hut 
(liidi  14,  or  29th]  is  the  nfMt  remail 
— Tod"!  Rajadkcu,  Vol.  I,  p.  581. 
Nat'-hdwar. 

BHADORAH,  in  L.  77"  2»'  E.  sad  L- » 
!  56'  N. 

.     ......  ^,.  -,^^. 


BEAajLTlTJL  SARIBA, 


BHADRA,  ■  hiDda  nontb.  Ben  Embiui; 
Vwhnu  ;  Yama. 

BHAUHA-KALT,  Sanb.  frtm  bh*dni,  good- 
nwi  Mid  Kali,  a  cwldMB.     See  Bbtdru. 

BHADRA  MUSTE,  8*ks.,  alio  bhidra 
tangn  gaddi,  Tbl.  Cyporua  hezaaUchjia. 

BHADSAPAUA.  A  fainda  montki,  when 
tbe  aon  is  in  the  tign  Sinhe,  oorreaponding  to 
Uw  Tamil  month  of  AuTuni.     See  Vanha. 

BUADAASKNA,  king  of  MiKtulba,  one  of 
the  Siannaga  djnaatf,  B.  C.  iOO —JBantn, 
Vol.  ni,  pp.  538,9  aod  42.     See  Bhattiya. 

BHAUUI-NATU.  The  town  ud  Umpleor 
Bbftdri-Nath  an  litualfl  on  tho  weit  bank  of 
Uie  Alachnaitda,  in  the  centra  of  ■  Talley  of 
about  four  mile*  Lnng,  and  one  mile  in  its 
greKleat  breadth.  Tbe  eait  bank  rises  oonii. 
derablj  hif(h«r  than  the  weit  bank,  end  i«  on 
B  Iciel  with  tbe  top  dF  the  temple.  About  the 
middk  of  the  bank  is  a  Inrge  oistern  about 
twaiitf  at  thirty  feet  iqiiarv,  covered  in  with 
•  riofnng  roof  of  deal  ptanks  tupported  on 
wooden  poata.  l^ia  it  called  Tapti-kund,  and 
ia  a  wana  batfa,  aapplied  by  a  ipriiig  of  hat 
water  iasuing  Tram  the  raoatitnin  by  a  subterra- 
ncena  paaeafte,  and  oonducted  lo  the  ciitern 
Ibraagb  •  amall  spout  rppresentiog  a  rtragan'a 
or  &  griffin'a  head.  A  little  to  the  left  of  it 
ii  Satya-ennd,  another  hot  apring,  itsuing  in  a 
nrj  anaU  etream  through  a  fiaiure  in  tlie 
bask.  There  i«  no  baain  or  reservoir  to  receive 
thewatCK  The  principal  idol,  Bliadri-nath,  is 
placed  oppoaite  the  door,  at  the  farther  ex tra- 
mit;  :  above  ita  head  is  a  small  looking;  glass, 
wbkh  reBecta  the  objects  from  the  outside : 
IB  front  of  it  are  two  or  three  lamps  which  fur- 
nish all  tbe  light  the  apartment  receives  ei> 
ceplinfc  from  the  door  difusing  such  feeble 
glimmering  raya,  that  nothing  was  clearly  dia- 
tiDKBidied.  It  is  dressed  ia  a  auit  of  gold 
and  silver  brocade.  Below  it  was  a  liiblc,  or 
boardL  Borered  with  tbe  same  kind  of  cloth.— 
fnua't  Btmalaya  Jfouataini,  pp.  373<370. 
8ee  Badrt-fiaih. 

BHA^E  iLso  EARAEA,  Ddk.  StercElia 
«oloraU. 

BHAEE-600K00  VALEB,  S^N8.  From 
Utaee,  a  brother,  and  gooioo,  a  teacher. 

BHAEOUL.  Seemingly  the  Grewia  oppo- 
■tifolia.  Ueut.  Pogaon  says  it  grows  in  tbe 
nvinea  of  Simla.  The  ropes  made  from  it  are 
atroai;  mhd  durable  ;  duriog  tbe  depth  or  winter, 
^  TillaKers  feed  their  cattle  on  the  leaves, 
whiA  fsU  from  three  to  five  annas  per  load  of 
IS  to  45  aMra.  Tbe  tree  aeems  to  thrive  as 
"wril  n  tke  hot  valleys,  u  at  higher  and  colder 
wtaaUoM.  It  nipplias  a  crop  of  twigs  annu- 
■ily. 

BBACh  Loss.  68°  Si'  E.  and  Lat.  «8° 
II'  W. 
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Ladak.     See  Liaga  ; 


BHAOA.  a  i 

LaJflk,  Lahoul, 

BHAGADA  KOT,  in  Long.  78°  58'  B.  ani 
Lat.  88°  9'  N. 

BUAQADATTA.   The  king  of  the  TaTana, 

who  submitted  to  king  Jarasandba.  But  oos 
royal  person  defeated  by  one  Jaraaaudba,  kiof; 
of  Bhagadha,  was  Semiramis. — £«iuai,  Vci,  'p. 
JIl.55i. 

BHAGANA.  Samb.  The  circamferenee  ofa 
circle.  Independently  of  astronomioal  pur- 
poses, the  Hindus  frequently  divide  the  oiicum- 
ference  of  the  circle  into  13  Basior  Signs, 
subdivided  seiageaimally  into  Bhaga,  Cala, 
Vicala,  Ito.,  i-  e.  degrees,  minutce,  seconds,  he. 
Bbsgoiia  meana  aleo  a  revolution.— .£.  Wat' 
rtm. 

BAQAB,  Hind.  Tke  grass  Eriopbonim. 
canoubinum. 

BHAQAT,  HtKD.  A  hindn  religious  poritan 
initiated  by  a  necklace  of  beads  round  the  neck, 
and  a  circle  on  the  forehead.  After  initiation 
the  puritin  abstains  Trom  flesh  and  spirits.  But 
Bba^at,  BhakI,  simply  means  a  follower,  or 
worshipper  as  Siva  blaagal,  or  Vishun  bha- 
gat,  a  worshipper  or  follower  of  Siva  or 
Vishnu.  B  hi  gat  is  also  the  name  given, 
to  the  brad  of  the  math  or  templo  of 
Kanoba,  He  works  himself  intoa  aUtaofhys- 
teria,  on  the  Jsnm  Asbtami,  aad  the  people' 
believing  him  to  be  then  posseaasd  by  Erishns, 
worship  him  with  inoense  and  prostration,  aniL 
preaeiit  sick  people  to  be  touched  and  ciued. 

BHAGAVADA,  a  hindu  goddess,  fiarto- 
lomeo  says  that  lier  figure  was  on  the  pagoda 
coin,  and  gave  it  the  name.  Bee  Bhsgavati ) 
PafToda. 

BHAGAVAN  ok  BHAGAVAT.  A  name  of 
deity,  denoting  God.  The  derivation,  nduoed 
from  metnplior,  meana  the  primary  eanae  of 
orealioit.  Bhagwan  ia  tha  name  by  which  all 
hindus  reco^nisa  the  Supreme  Soiag.— Taj/tar. 
Seelnscriptiofls,  S88  -,  Erishna  ;  Narayana. 

BUAGAVAN  DASA.  Thealaveof  Bhaga* 
van.    S^e  Narayana. 

BHAGAVAT,  Sams.  Divine.  See  Bhairts  ; 
Eali ;  Easambi  ;  Erishna )  Yallabha  Aoharya ; 
VaitbnnvB ;  Tama. 

BHAGAVATA,  Sans.  From  Bhagavat,  di* 
vine.     See  Tnimptions,  375,  Teda. 

BHAGAVATA.  An  extinct  Vaisbnan  leot, 
who  wore  the  usual  marks,  tbe  discus,  olub, 
bo.,  of  that  divinity  and  likewise  raverenoed 
the  salagram  and  tulasi ;  the  Bhagavat  of  tha 
present  day  is  one  wbo  followi  particularly  the 
authority  of  the  Sri  Bhagavat  Purana. 

BHAGAVATA  SARIBA  of  tbe  Bactre-Pali 
inscriptions  discovered  by  generals  Ventura  and 
Court  and  Mr.  Uaason  i  certain  titles  in  them 
such  as  Maharaja  or  Eibg  aad_  Cbhatnpa, 
"  Btlrap,"«Bd  partiGfilar  tenU)  aach  as  Bha-* 


BHAGALPUR. 

tavAta  Sarira,  or  rdim  of  Buddab  ;  mata-pita 
or  mother  and  TalheT,  putra  eoa,  and  vihsM,  a 
nonaaterv,  had  lorue  been  known. 

BHAGaVAT-QEETA.  SANS.From  Bhata- 
vat,  divine,  and  geeta,  a  b,vmn,  i.  «.,  Divine 
8on)c,  a  Saaiciit  poem  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Aijuon  and  Krishna.  It  is  an  episode 
containing  Krishoa'a  instiuctiona.  The  brah- 
mins regard  it  aa  oal;  inferior  to  the  Vedas  i 
first  tranelated  by  Uharles  Wilkioa  in  1785.  It 
ia  tbe  moat  intelligible  and  moat  intereiiing  of 
all  the  Sanacrit  wTiiings.  It  is  written  in 
■plendid  metre  and  belongs  to  a  literary  a^e. 
Tbe  dates  of  tbe  Soboola  of  Pbilosopliy,  the 
Diraaana  of  tbe  hindus,  depend  on  that  of 
Buddha,  who  lived  541  B.  C.  aocordinjE  to  the 
hindui,  and  350  B.  C.  accardinx  to  German 
oritio*.  The  Bhagavst  Gits,  the  Mahabarat  and 
the  Uamayana  are  to  the  htndu  all  that  the 
bible,  the  newipnper  and  the  library  are  to 
Europeans. — Tajflvr. 

BHAGAVATI.  Sans.  In  hindu  mythology 
ia  the  wife  of  Bhajcavan.  Bbagavati,  Sans. 
is  from  bhoga,  to  endure  or  enjoy. 

BHAGAVAt  PUBANA.  One  of  the  books 
of  the  Jiindaa,  atyled  Purana,  of  whicli  then 
■le  eiKhteoD.  The  Yishnit  Purana  is  that  best 
known.     See  Sumatra. 

-  BHAGAVEN  SAKTA  MUNI.  A  name  en- 
graTed  on  a  copper  pUte  found  in  the  retic 
chamber  of  one  of  the  Kenneri  caves,  nice  2od 
oeatury,  B.  0.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  391. 

BHAGHLA.  See  Bagels. 
.  BHaQELUUND.  "The  land  of  thaBhagel." 
Sewah  is  the  capital  of  Bhsiialkhund,  founded 
by  the  Bhagela  Rajpoots,  a. branch  of  the  So- 
lanki  kings  of  AnhiilivarTa.—  Tod'$  Sajatliam, 
Tol.  I.   See  Bagellcaad ,  Gaserat. 

BHAUGEIjFOOfi.    A  revenue    district   of 
Bengal,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  Bahar. 
'      BHAGIRATHA.  One  of  the  Solar  dynasty. 
See  Surra  Vanaa. 

BHAGIKATTI  PEAK,  io  L.  SO"  56'  N. 
B  ;and  L.  18"  £9'1.  E.iaia  Garhwat.nearlhe 
origin  of  the  Bhagiralti  river,  and  21,390  feet, 
f^.  T.  S.  in  height.  Herbert  and  Hodgson  call 
thia  peak .  the  "  Pyramid,"  and  fpve  Lat.  N. 
30°  54-  6'  ;  r.ong.  Gr.  79°  ,8'  8'  ;  E.  Height 
XI.379  (tA—&:hlag. 

BHAGMUITY.  A  rivei  of  Kepaul.  Eatiaan- 
dn,  tbe  capital  is  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
^h^fcmutty  and  Bishmutty. 

BHAG-NUQGUR.    Tbe  aoclent  name  of 
Hyderabad  in  the  Dekkan. 
.  BHAQNUB  The    rich  alluvial  lands  under 
the  Jumna. 

BHAOOOL.  A  river  of  Shabjehanpore  and 
mnDiog  near  Shahi  in  the  Baieilly  dialrict, 

BHAGTA.   A  tribe  of  the  Ahii  raae.  - 

BHAGAUUB*  ioL.aS-  U'  8',N.  Long. 
86°. 56^  6^  £.,in  Baliu,  oa  the  ritbt  bink 
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of  the  Ganges,  143  miles  £.  of  Binapor.  At 
tlie  level  of  the  railway  it  is  154{eel  abovstk 
sea.  Hooker  mentions  that  he  fooad  growing 
here  the  Teooms  jasminoidet,  Erythrina  ;  Adu* 
sonia,  Bombax,  teak,  banyan,  peepul,  siiuo ; 
Gasuarina,  Terminalia,  Melia  and  Baiihinia.— 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  9S.     See  India,  3^6  9. 

Kot.  ess. 

BliAGWAN.  UiKP.  God,  Lord,  the  dd^, 
the  supreme  Creator.  Amongst  Vaiihain 
hindus,  a  name  of  Vishnu,     See  Bbagavaa. 

BHAGWANA,  in  Baluchiaton,  it  a  taieii 
a  rock  filled  with  the  dried  mummy-liie  bodiM 
of  infants  some  of  whiqh  when  Meu  bji  Dt, 
had  a  oomoaratively  recent  appesrance. 

BHAI,  Hind.  Brother,  comrade,  frcm'wliid 
are  many  compound  words  ■  3kai-ia»d,  nb- 
tives,  connections,  fellow  towaamen.  Bl^tdmt 
or  Kbai-bhnnt  landa  held  ■in  common  hj  rtli- 
tive*.—£!aiot.   Sup.  Glot.  p.  64. 

BHAI  Latterly  the  title  of  Bhiea  miii 
practioe  frequently  given  to  any  S)kh  ol  emiocnt 
sanctity,  whether  his  ancestoi  weTfl  theoiBpi- 
nion  of  agooroo  or  not.  Tbe  Behdi  sad  SwUii 
however,  confine  themtejvea  to  the  ditlioetiit 
names  of  their  tribea,  as  the  Behdee  allcd  tlxai- 
aeUea  BAba  and  the  Sodliee  aome^axs  >no- 
gite  to  themaeWea  the  title  of  goonxi,  uttn 
representatives  of  Govind  and  Bam  Du.— Cn- 
KtHgham't  History  of  the  SiiJu,p.  65. 

BHAI  BHAGTOO.  The  fouodsr  o(  ll« 
Kythul  family.  He  was  n  useful  p«rtiun  of  hii 
Lake,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  Io  »a^ 
rative  insiKni6cance  under  tbe  opeiaiicn  oCt^ 
British  system  of  escheat.  Dhurfum  Siofk 
the  nncestor  of  the  rcapectabU  fihiicFV 
greesn,  a  place  between  the  Sutlrj  and  Jdiu^ 
was  likewise  a  follower  of  Hur  Raee. 

BHAIAD,  Hind.  A  brotherhood,  a  im 
(riven  to  tbe  kiDsmen  of  a  Jharejah  diief.  iic 
Bbsi.  .  \ 

BHAI-BIRBUNG.  The  seed  of  a  pW 
brought  to  Ajmere,  from  Harowtee,  comi^  ] 
warm  and  used  in  mesalib, '  and  io  prawif 
tions  to  promote  digestion. — GeiU.  Hid.  Tefi  | 
p.  126.  I 

BHAI-BIA,  Bdrm.  ?  In  Amherst,  ij* 
ber  used  for  house  posts,  "commonly  .«" 
White  Jarool.— Captoin  Danee. 

BHAlL.tHiND.     Salix,  sp.  , 

BHAINS.  HiKD.  a  male  buffalo.  M*''*,; 
Hind,  a  she  bnfTHlo.  | 

BHAINbH,  HiMD.     Salix  tetraspgno-     | 

BHAl-PHAMBA.  The  flowers  "('.^ 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Hsrowlee,  c(«u*<™ 
warm,  and  used  to  promote  digestion.'^'*-^ 
Med.  Top.  p.  Ii6. 

BHAIBA.  See  Oryu  satira. 

BHAIRAVA,  Sanscrit.    TremeDdmu- 
title  of  HabadevR,  as  the  destroyer.   Btaiiw* 
orBhiruiit  aa  incaroation  or  a  aon  of  ^v^" 


BHiEU  OK  lEAOiT. 


1  of  KiK.  He 
k  (  tnrifi*  iatj,  ud  can  only  be  Mti»- 
U  b;  bleed.  Ho  nt  o9  tbe  fifth  iiaad  ot 
Bnkw,  with  kia  tlmnib  nuL  AeconjiBg  to 
ll^tr  Ted  ibtn  an  t*«  Bhairara,  tfae  fair,  and 
Ha  Uick  (Sara  and  KaU,)  who  in  tha  field  of 
taleiretba  tUntUrd-bairers  ofthair  molher. 
He  Mble  deity  i*  the  most  wonbipped.  The 
in  H  ncnd  t»  blot,  and  ia  acnlpturea  he  i> 
auioiilj  npreaeiiEed  on  one.  He  is  alio 
dial  B^jnmp,  or  of  Uiundeibolt  fume.  Mr. 
iWaili  ilatca  tbat,  under  tbe  name  of  BhaintTi, 
kniiRgcBtDF  Knbi  (Benafea).  Alipenons 
^1  (I  Benaiea  aie  eotltkd  to  a  plaee  in 
mikuKi ;  bat  if  nj  one  vioUte  the  lawi 
g{  tk  Bkittr  duriDg  im  leaidaiee,  Bbairava 
gridthiBtodeath.  At  tbe  eetebraled  Let  of 
BkonilBeaane,  the  Kan-ph&la  jogi  aaoelici 
iAmUu  prietta.  A  tempie  ia  dedieeted  to 
Bkjn  mi  kit  wife  Jayeeauri  at  Leni,  about 
tadn  lib  from  Poona,  into  which  people 
UBm  bj  nalui  are  broaj^bt,  ani<,  biadut  be- 
l«t,iiTuiaUy  recover.  Bhyra  will  not  fiea 
foaii  tbt  ucm-tree,  uaed  aa  a  priterrBlive 
^*|VMt  Ike  bitet  of  anakaf,  to  grow  near  tbe 
Mm,  h  all  peraoDB  ao  bitt«n  era  under  bi> 
MMicBie.  In  (he  teropla  of  Kvlaa  at  Btbra 
■i  btuHiNI  tculplure  of  bim  bearing  in  hit 
M^  tbe  damara,  ibe  hooded  in^e,  and  ap- 
imatli  I  richly  sculptured  taeptn.— Cole 
'.^BimLp.H, 

IHURAVA-JOAP.    ■■  At  some  diatance  to 
;  AiMnk  of  the  Jaina  temples  of  Girnar  and 
liken  ikn  on  ihe    verge  of  the  hill,  itandt  a 
I  ^Wiwlited  rock,  tbe  Bbairava  joap.iH  'Leap 
■  Ikttt,' otberwiae  atyled  tbe  Kajamela-vatia- 
Pt^  'le  '  deaire  realiiing  rock,'— whence 
kianlin  often    been    tempted  by  demofii 
'^nUuDlo  throw  themselves  away  in    I 
■piftbippj  future.     Layiug    a  cocauut  > 
«  foj  mge  of  this  rock,  tbe  deluded  victim 
'^ipi  ti  poite  bimielf  upon  it  and  ia  ano 
utbiibcyoud  humanity's  reacb,  and 
'^ptj  to  the  vultures  tluit  soar  umJrr 
dil    Such  suicide  has  long   been  forbid- 
t,  bst  only  three  or  four  years   ago  three 
^bi,  ktepiDg  eeeret  their  intentioua,  aaeettded 
Ike  iiUi  leap  ;  aome  Rabari  had  jiiso 
the  aame,    bst     were   lea- 

rflUilTiCHABA  viUagea  owned  by  people 
*™|l'iili  from  a  oomnon  atodc.   See  Bhai, 

Iwd. 

IBAJWOOB,  in  Look.   80?  55'  E.  and 

t  tt"  la'  N. 

^UJ,  HtiD.  Sakb.  Greeoi. 
JKXKU,  UiMD.     Triboliu    lannglDoan 

Wi£^    A  yelloir  earth  utad  in  coane 


**5*»IoUan.' 

:.«utao 


Ot  Vm"^  "*  ^HAG-AT,  a  term  amongst 
'"  '•wan,  now  uatally  applied  to  a  pnri- 


BHAEUIKAIBT. 

Ian,  or  any  individnal  more  devoot  than  bia 
naigbbonri.  The  Btiskta  formeriy  were  a  aect 
who  worshipped  Vishnu  saVaaudeva.— ffiiaow. 
See  BbagavaU.  Hindu. 

BHAKTA.  Hind.  See  Dakakina. 

BilAKTA  MALA,  a  work  in  whicb  is  em- 
bodied tbe  legendary  history  of  all  tbe  moat 
celebrated  Bbakta  or  devoteea  of  the  Vaieh- 
nav*  order.  It  waa  originally  written  in  a 
Hindi  dialect,  by  Nabba  Ji,  about  A.  D.  1680, 
but  was  added  to  bj  Narayan  Das  who  pro- 
bably wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jchen.  This 
termed  the  Mala  waa  xdded  to  iu  A.  D.  1713  by 
Kriahna  Das,  tbe  additions  being  named  tbe 
tiU-— Wilton. 

BHAICTI  in  hinduiam,  signifies  a  union 
of  implicit  faith  wiib  inceannt  devotion.  The 
doctrine  of  tbe  Bbakta  wat  an  important  in- 
novation upon  tbe  primitive  hindu  reltgiou.  The 
object  of  tbe  Yedas,  aa  exhibited  in  tbe  Vedan- 
ta,  aeema  to  have  been  the  inculcation  of  fixed 
reiigioua  duties  aa  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  tbs  supremacy  of  tbe  duties  or  of  any  deity ; 
and,  beyond  thai,  tbe  neceasity  of  overcoming 
material  impurities,  by  acts  of  self-di-nial  and 
profound  meditation  ;  end  ao  fitting  the  apiritnat 
part  for  its  return  to  its  nnginal  source. 
This  system  wsa  diffused  tbrouKhout  the  old 
pagan  world.  But  tbe  fervent  adoration  of 
one  deity  auperseded  all  tbia  neceasity,  and 
bioke  down  practice  and  speculation,  moral 
dotiea  and  political  distinctions.  In  the  Bbt- 
garat,  Kriahna  ia  made  to  declare  that  to  hia 
worshipper,  luch  worship  presents  whatever  he 
wiafaes, — paradise-like  rationa,  godhead,  be.  and 
is  infinitely  more  efficaoioat  than  any  or  all 
observances,  than  abstraction,  than  knowledge 
of  the  divine  nature,  than  tbe  subjngalion  of 
the  paasiona,  than  tbe  piadioe  of  the  Yoga, 
than  cbaiity,  than  rirtut,  or  anything  that  ia 
deemed  most  meritorious.  An  important 
consequence  retolta  from  these  prcniaea — that 
as  all  men  are  alike  capable  of  feeling  the  sen- 
timents of  faith  and  devotion,  it  foliowa  that 
all  oaetea  become  by  snch  sentiments  equally 
pnre.  Amongst  the  Tantsirara  sectarians 
founded  by  Ghaitanya,  all  persons  of  all  castes 
are  admitted  into  the  sect  and  all  are  at  liberty 
to  aink  their  oivil  differenoes  in  the  general 
oirculaiion  of  mendicant,  and  aicetio  devotees 
in  which  ebaraoter  they  receive  food  from  any 
hands,  and  of  course  eat  and  live  with  each 
other,  willtoat  regard  to  former  distinetious. 
In  like  manner,  as  followera  of  one  failh,  all 
individuala  are  equally  entitled  to  the  prasad,  oi 
food  which  has  been  previously  presented  to  tha 
deity  and  it  ia  probably  the  diatributiou  of  this, 
annually,  at  Jagnnath,  tbat  has  given  rise  lo 
the  idea  that  at  this  place  ail  castes  of  bindus 
eat  t(^;ether. 

BHAKULKAIBT,  in  L.  78°.  3'  £.  and  h. 
M»47'N.  _.  ,    ^_ 
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BHAL.  A  tribe  of  proprietory  njpnts,  ID  Se- 
ra 11(1  rabai],  Balundahahr,  Hatnifl  and  Tuppnl  in 
Alieurh.— Mto( 

DHALABIfOORA..Asubraerged(nt;inKat- 
tinnr,  inUnd  froTn  Bbownujcuur,  covered  with 
1 8  feet  of  Blluviiim.  Half  the  towns  and  vil- 
\afrta  around  are  built  from  the  bricks  and 
curved  stones  of  the  ancient  city.  —Gr.  Nichol- 
son, Bonihay  Txtmm,  February  1852-  See  Ba- 
lubiii. 

BKALGAON.  Two  towns  in  India  one  ii 
L.  78"  2u'  E.and  L  22"  53'  N.  the  other  in 
L.  850  i9'E.  andL.  SV  45'  N. 

BHALIKA,  contemporary  with  Dbritaraah' 
tra,  anri  the  five  brothers  Pandu,  Bhalika 
menns  tbe  Bactrian,  from  Balkh,  the  later  form 
of  the  name  of  that  city. 

BHALLATAKl,  Sans,  also  Bhaltitaimi. 
alio  Aruahkhara.  Sins.  BhiJawa,  Hind.  Se- 
mecarpiis  anacardium,  L.  Marking  nut. 

BHALLA,  Beng.  Semecarpua  anaeaidium. 
Harking  nut  tree. 

BHaLLODE  in  L.  73^  20'  E.  and  L.  21 
61' N. 

BEALOO,  Hind.    A  bear. 

BHALLOO  SOOR.  Hind.  McIm  collaris, 
alio  M.  a\bosa]an3.—Bl!ith. 

BHAl-SULTAN.  The  Bhal  rajput  clan 
who  live  in  fienaadhra  and  Goruckpoor. 

BHALUNJ.  A  town  in  L.  84"  **  E.  and 
L.  27"  33'  N. 

BHAMAH.  A  race  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Newar.  The 
Bhamali  shaves  Ms  head  like  the  Bbotiah. 

BHAMADATA3A.  The  name  of  a  king  on 
□ne  of  the  coins  of  the  Ramadatta  aeries  of 
Kalini^a. 

BHAUADATTA.  A  king  of  Kalinga,  anp- 
posed  to  he  the  Brahmadatta,  who  at  Buddha's 
Heath  received  the  tooth  relic  at  Kalinga.  See 
Inacriptions,  p.  394. 

BHAMBUR.  A  ruined  town  in  H'laA,  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Indue,  captured  during  the 
khalifat  of  Harun-ur-Baahid. 

BHAMO  in  upper  Burraah,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  N.  N,  E.  from 
the  royal  city  of  Mandalay.  The  old  town  of 
Bhamo  lies  two  days  journey  up  the  Japan 
river,  one  of  the  nearest  tributaries  of  the  Irra- 
waddy  in  tiiat  localiiy,  Sbana  were  ones  the 
principal  settlers  in  the  old  town.  The  present 
city  is  situnted  about  forty  miles  west  of  tbe 
Chinese  frontier,  and  contains  about  two  thon> 
sand  houses,  having  a  wall  and  raised  embank- 
ment  all  round  it.  Many  of  the  hotises  are  of 
brick,  built  principally  by  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
about  one-batf  of  the  popnlation  is  composed. 
The  remainder  are  Shau.and  Burmese.  It 
carries  on  a  trade  by  means  of  caravans,  with 
some  of  the  large  ciliea  in  Western  China,  in 
woollen,  cotton  and  eilk  goods.  Several  large 
flourishing  villages,   embowered  by  trees,  are 


found  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  i  Clo- 
neae  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  reioad- 
able  buildings  in  that  town.  Though  not  kept 
in  very  decent  repair,  it  ia  eonaidered  rather  i 
haudsome  building,  one  of  the  firat  erected  in 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  See  Bamo,  Chini, 
India,  p.  S44.  Ka-kbyen-  Panthay,  Maio- 
medan. 

BHAMOBBB  in  Long.  78°  31'  E.  ud 
Lontt  23  =  18'  N. 

BHAMTI,  also  Bhamatya  ;  inBenr.Bhm- 
watya,  a  pick-pocket,  a  tbi^. 

BBAN.  A  captive  aeiud  by  a  Bah^Watti•h. 
See  Bahrwaltiah,  Kajpoots. 

BHAN,  Hind.  SiNDi.  Fopulns  Enphratitt, 
the  Euphrates  poplar,  grows  in  N.  W.  Uim- 
laya  ;  UBeil  in  Sind  for  rafters  and  taming  wait. 
It  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  io  the  fimbij 
Presidency. 

BHAN,  HiHD.  Bhna  cotinus  ;  its  leaves  in 
used  as  a  tan. 

BHAN-BHWAT,  Bdrm.  In  Tavoy,  oied 
for  house  poata  like  Stasoo.  [Q«.  is  Ibii  th 
Bbai  Bya)  1> 

BHAND.  a  clan  descended  ^m  tbeSara- 
pia  clan,  they  are  aingers,  dancers  «d  chuge 
their  costumea   aa  mimioa.    Bahmpi*  i>  (im    i 
two   hindi    worda,    "  Bahu"  many,  "npia" 
connten  an  ces. — Miiot. 

BHAND,  Hind.     Geraninm  nodosun.         ■ 

BHANDAB,    a  mixture  sacred  to  Kaadobi,    ' 
of  powdered  tnrmeric  and  another  eabitanw. 

BHANDAR  in  Long.  88**  10'  E  and  I^*- 
87°  33'  N. 

BHANDAR.  Acocoaaat  tree  toddy  dnwet, 

BHAND  BHAGTEEAH,  Hind.  Mimia, 
actora. 

BHANDER.  The  desert,  S.  W.  of  Bijpa- 
tanah.     Bee  Mewer. 

BHANDIBAJAN,  Hind.  8ageretia Bm- 
drethiana.  ,    ' 

BHANDUCK  in  Long.  79'  13'  »-  "^ 
Lat.  20*  U'  N. 

BHANDUQAON  inLong.76?*l'K.  >M    j 
Lat.  18»  21'N. 

BHANG,  Hind.  Pibs.  SaNsc. 
Bubjih,  Subji,  I  Bangbi Tia.I"- 

Bidhi Quz-  Hind.  | 

The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  dried 
hflinp  plant,  Cannabit  aaliva  are  ususlly  t*™" 
ed  Bfaang.  Tfaey  «r«  used  by  the  ut^M  - 
of  India  for  making  an  inloxicatinK  drink 
bearing  the  tame  name,  also  foj;  snicuJg! 
powdered  leaves  are  used  in  inliisioii*' 
in  sweetmeats  aa  an  intoiioatiag  drag.  &/ 
generally  in  s  liquid  form,  and  is  fiercely"^ 
toxicating.  Its  recipe  is  hemp  leaves,  wuW 
in  water.  3  arams  ;   black  pepper,    45nriiMi    j 

IS,  nutmegs  and  mace,  of  eaeb  11}  i'*"*\ 
triturate,  the  ingredients  with  eight  oaB«»»' 
water,  or  mUk,  or  withthojoioeofirateMii*!"" 


BMAXT. 

ned  or  cucumber  tead,  and  atraio.  The  ipioct 
nndcT  it  more  inebriating.  The  hemp>pUnt  io 
tK>|ri£»l  oanntriM  alio  exudee  a  gam,  avery  pow- 
erful atimulatiD^  narcotic,  which  it  iloes  not  pro- 
duce in  oold  ooDntries.  It  ia  tie  Chanae  of  India. 
Xbe  dried  leave*  under  the  name  of  b 
partake  o(  tbii  narcoiio  principle,  and  tie 
til  over  India,  to  produce  intoxicatint;  effeott. 
Under  tbe  Bunnese  itoTernmeot  at  Tavoy,  no 
one  wa>  allowed  to  caltivate  the  plant  without 
■  licence  from  GoTerament.  Sometimes  a  ge- 
neral pennisaion  was  given,  and  at  other  times 
■I  geaenl  prohibition  would  beitiued.  Through- 
out India  also  bhang  is  one  of  the  cx- 
niaeable  aruoles  and  the  plants  are  taxed  tor 
wtveaae.—I'attHawr.  Herklolt.  Matom.  Powell. 
Faii3Jeur.     See  Cannabis. 

SHAN6AB  BIJ.  Hind.   Aiphodelus  fistu- 

Bha]]p_  ...HiKD.  jLalBegi.,^     ...HrtiD. 

Scaveiigar.^  ...Gho.    |  Ehak-rob „ 

HiU-Khor HiHD.  j  Toti Tm.JkTEL. 

Mobiur-.  ...    „     I 

Aperaonactingaea  scavengerin  a  household. 
They  are  often  mahomedans  and  often  of  the 
Kadega  caste.  They  are  found  all  over  Indii 
well  to  do,  earning  verj  larc^e  incomes,  but 
thej  are  beeomiDg  fewer  daily  as  many  emi' 
grate  and,  under  British  rule,  educate  theu 
childreu  for  hixher  avocations.  The  word  it 
probably  from  Bbanei,  tbe  shoulder  stick  for 
carrying  weights.  The  deacriptioai  given  of 
them  by  Wilson  and  Elliot  ate  no  longer  sppli. 
cable.  Oae  mnn  la  a  small  hamlet  in  Berar 
was  earniiiK  Bi.  37  monthly. 

BHANGI.  h.  iHbonnir  who  carries  burthens 
with  a  ahonider  pole  like  a  milk-maid . 

BHANGI,  UiKD.  A  shoulder  pole  wicb 
aling*  from  which  boxes  are  suspended,  tn  the 
fanjab,  Dandy  poles,  Banghy  poles  and  shafts 
are  made  of  the  limber  of  Acer  cultratum  ; 
Itambuaa  arundinscca  ;  Bttula  bhojgjutra  ;  Co. 
loneasler  oblnss  ;  Ficua  Indies  ;  Fraxinug 
floribands  ;  Fraxinua  Xaothylloides  ;  Gre- 
wia  oppoeitifolia  ;  Lasers trcemia  parviflora  ; 
Qnercui  dilatata  ;  Quercus  semica rpi folia ; 
Taini  ba(»»ta  and  Atnus  campettris. 

BHaN'GBA,  Uini>.  Eclipta  ereota,  aUo 
TiaeuiD  album. 

BHaNPOORA  in  Long.  75"  50'  E-  and 
Lat.  34"  30'  N. 

BHANPOOBA.  oearShaDpoora,  ia  a  a  mall 
rivulet  fMlled  tbe  Bewa,  coming  from  tbe  glen 
a(  tbe  paaa,  near  which  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Jennukt  Bao  Holear,  attjoiiiinic  the  seene  of  bis 
pMMt  glory. — ZW'a  RajmOtam,  Vol,  11.  p. 
719. 
BHANS,     UiKD,    Bombuaa  arondinaoea ; 


BHA3BARA,  s  branch  of  the  Ahir  tribe. 
BUiinr,  Qx»9.  BlKG.    VolkaDicria  infor' 


BHABANOHI  CHETTU. 

tunata— JiMifi.    CleTodendron  iufortunatum. — 
Li»M.     8yn.  of  Gkrodeodron  viscosum.—  Vent. 

BHANTA,     !JANa,     Solaoum  meloiigena. 

BHANWAB,    Hind.    Ipomsa   sesailiQora. 

BUAO,  Uabs.  a  brother,  a  cousin,  en 
honorific  adjuuct  to  names,  as  Sadaseva  Rao 
Bbao. 

BHAO,  Hind.  A  daughter-in-law.  Bhao 
Begum,  the  Begum  daughter-in-law. 

BHAOLEK.  Real  of  land  paid  in  kind. 

BHAORA.  a  scattered  migratory  tribe  in 
the  peuioaula  of  India  who  snare  game  and  wild 
beasts.  Tbcy  are  atjled  Pardhi  by  the  Cana- 
rese,  and  Harn  Pardhi,  and  Barn  Shikari  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  the  British  style  them  the 
Shikari  and  hunter  ooste. 

BHAB,  also  written  Bhur  are  an  aboriginal 
race  in  Ceutml  India,  of  whom  the  Raj-bhur, 
the  Bhurut  and  Bbiirpiitwa  are  sectiona  though 
they  do  not  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Tliey 
are  said  Lo  have  occupied  the  trsct  from  Gc- 
ruckpur  to  iSuodelouud  and  Saugor,  and  many 
old  stone  forts  there  are  ascribed  to  them,  but 
in  that  part  of  India  they  are  aow  filling  the 
meanest  situations,  on  tbe  hillt  to  the  east 
of  Uirispur,  the  principalities  of  Korar 
Kurricb  and  Huraha,  are  however  each  held  by 
Bhnrrajahs.— £iZio^  p.  83.    See  India,  p.  337. 

BHABA,  HiMD.    Hire. 

BHAUADI,  the  goddess  of  leamiog,  a  name 
of  Saraiwati. 

BHARADW.\JA  appears  in  the  Bamayana 
aa  a  sage  residing  at  Prayaga  or  Allahabad, 
where  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  still  exists  on 
tbe  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  Maba- 
bbarat,  Bbaradwaja,  is  described  as  residing  at 
Uaridwar,  and  the  father  of  Drona  the  military 
preceptor  of  the  Pandara  and  Ksurara  princea. 
He  is  also  the  parent  of  Arundhati,  the  wife  of 
Vaishtha.  Sir  H.  Elliot  anggesta  that  there 
may  have  been  two  saints  of  nearly  the  same 
name,  Bharadwaja  and  Bb&radwaja  P  In  San- 
scrit the  long  A  iudicatea  descent :  as  Sdgara 
from  Sagara,  Bhagirathee  from  Bhagiratha.  Id 
the  same  wsy  Drona  the  son  of  Bhiradwaj,  is 
called  Bhiradwaj  in  the  Mahabhanta.  See 
Hindu- 

BHARAJAT  £UNDER  in  Long.  67° 
46'  E.  and  Lat.  24  *=  3U'  N. 

BHARAIfGt-  Terbesina  prostrafa.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  of  this  small  plsat  is  brought 
to  AjmereframHarowlee.  It  is  considered  warm, 

"  .8  used  to  promote  digestion. — Oen.  Med. 
Top.  p.  J  26. 


BHARANGI  CHETTU,  also  Ganlu  bhar- 
angi,  Clerodendron,  Sp.  W.  63.— Bhnrga,^ 
and  Br.  1259— Bhsrgni,  which  are  eiplaimtd 
to  be  Clerodendron  Jiplionantliua  but  evidently 
refer  to  .another  species  of  ClBrodeudion  called 
Gautu  bluangi-  q<  v. 


BHi.&AXA. 

BHAitAO  fTom  Bhirars,  &  field  of  a  lize  to 
jequiie  a  btuua  of  teed,  ll  ia  k  teim  in  um  in 
tbe  Hinulaya'. 

BHARA.TA..  BharaU  the  fouBder  of  a  dy- 
naat;  io  the  vicinity  of  the  Indos.  The  line 
ended  with  SaiUTarana,  being  driven  from  the 
Indus  country,  westward  by  the  Fankala.  Bhi 
rata  is  said  lo  have  been  the  fint  to  establish 
a  raj  in  India,  but  tlita  probably  meana  merely 
a  now  dynasty, — Buruen,  Vol.  iii.  p.  I 
fi89).    SeeBalia. 

BHABATAjadynaity  in  India  koowD  as  the 
BharatidEB  finally  overivhelrned  by  the  Panlcala. 
Their  last  luler  was  Samvarma  who  was  driven 
by  the  Paalcala  wBttward.  Under  this  name, 
Bunien  supposes  two  historical  accounts.  The 
first  Bharata,  a  supposed  aon  of  Bhumanya,  he 
thinks  is  the  name  of  tbe  primitive  race,  who 
aettled  in  Central  Hiaduitaa,  the  Uadhyadeia 
or  Aryevarta.  The  Bhstata  kiogdom  aeems  to 
have  been  established  betweui  B.  C.  S,GOO  and 
3,300.  The  oountcy  wa*  ovenvhalved  by  the 
Pankala,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  intecregnum 
B.  G.  fi89.  (See  Inscriptions.)  Whaelcr  aays 
that  Bhaiata,  son  of  Dushyanta  was  of  the 
Aryan  race,  and  eatablithed  the  Bhaiata  king- 
dom in  Hindoatan,  amidst  a  precediag  people. 
Some  anthora  of  Europe  have  lately  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  the  term  Bharata,  to  the  enttie  of 
India,  but  theeileDtof  the  kioffdom  formed  by 
the  Bbarata  is  eitrcmely  uncertain.  It  seems 
however  to  have  had  tributary  kiuga  or  king- 
doms in  alliance,  and  it  probably  varied  in 
extent  with  the  usual  fortuaes  of  natians.  A 
alokam  in  the  Sanskrit  work,  (be  Amarakosha, 
Ariavartaha  punia  bbumi  hi, 
Mad'hiun  Vindhya  ilimara  Yoho, 
i,  e.  "  The  Arian  country,  the  sacred  land  {lie*) 
between  ihe  Viadhya  and  the  Himidaya,"  indi- 
cates th«  raling  race  and  the  boundariea  of  the 
kingdom  held  by  them  at  'the  period  that 
Amara  Stnha  wrote  the  Amara-kosha.  Dotyo- 
dhana,  son  of  rajah  Draupada  of  Fanchala 
aided  the  Kaurava  in  the  battle  at  Kuru- 
kshetra,  aa  also  did  the  king  of  Magadha. 
The  poem  of  the  Mahabharata  contaiaa 
100,000  verses,  each  verse  coataining  32 
ayUablet.  The  grouodwork  of  the  poem, 
tbe  Kaurava  and  Pandava  war,  contaioa  24,000 
verses.  This  leading  story  commences  with 
Atci,  a  flash  of  light  from  whose  eye  pro- 
duced the  moon  (which  in  Sanskrit  is  male), 
aud  tbat  being  wu  tbe  ancestor  of  the  lunar 
djQBsty  of  kings.  One  of  these  kings  was 
Para  lavaa,  whose  love  for  the  heavenly  nymph 
Vrvasi  is  detailed  in  Kslidasa's  drama  Yikra- 
morvasi : — Ms  descendants  in  a  direct  lice  were 
AjBH,  Nabnsha  and  Taicati  the  last  becoming  tbo 
father  of  Puru  and  Yadu.  The  line  of  Tadu 
'acquired  celebrity  through  Yasudeva  and  his 
tislei  libunli  oi  Fiitha,  and  alio  tbiough  hit  sons 
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Krishoa  and   Balarama,  «lu>  have  becone  te- 
puted  as  incarnations    of    the  god  Tidh*!. 
Puin'a  son  waa  Dushyanta,  «fao  maniMi  Sskna- 
tala,    and    their    son    w«i    Bharata.       Pram 
Bharata  dcaceoded   aiMoeaaiTely  UasUn,  K«m 
andSantanu.     Santanti  married  Batjavati.  a^ 
leady  tbe  mother  of  Vyaaa,  bnt    their  ehildnt 
died     without  o^pring,  and   Siit>avBti    Ihn 
asked   her  ion  Tyasa  to   mairy    her  widowd 
daughtera-iu-lew,     by  cue    of     them     be  had 
Dhrit«rashtra    born    blind    and    by     anothet 
Pandu  bora  a  leper  or  an  albino.  Uhntan^ttta 
mairied    fiaadhari,  and  amongst    theii    naoy 
childrea  were  Duryodhana  alsocaUed  Suyodha- 
na   and   DnhsasaDa,  these   were   the  Kanravs. 
Pandu  married  two  wives,  viz.  Pritha  aiater  ri 
Vasadeva    and   aunt  of  Krishna,   and    Uadri. 
By  Pritba,  he  had  three  tons,  Yudhiahthira, 
Bhima  and   Arjuua,  by   Madri.  twina   Vakola 
and  Sahadeva   and   these  were  the    Pandavs. 
Both  the  Kaurnva  and  the  Pandavs  were  related 
to  Kriahita,  but  the  Paodava    more   neatly  so, 
owing  to    their  mother  Pritha  being  aiat  tl 
Krislina.     Tyasa   tbe  compiler  of  the  Uaha- 
bharata  is  tbe  reputed  graiuifalhBr  ofbolbtbe 
Kaurava  and  the  Pandava.     Il  is  tbe  series  U 
events,    which   happened  in  the    life  of  tbe 
Kaurava  and  Pandava,  tbat  forms  the  gronad 
work  of  the  great  epos  of  tbe   Ushabhaiala, 
Emd  they  may  thus  be  briefly  related  : 

Ssiitanu  had  resided  in  Hastiaapni,  the  i 
ancient  Dehli  and  after  his  demise,  DhriUiash* 
tra  was  by  seniority  entitled  to  succeed.  Bat 
as  be  was  blind,  he  resigned  the  throne  ia 
favour  of  his  brotber  Pandu.  Tbe  latter  be- 
came a  powerful  mooarcb,  but  after  b  while, 
having  become  tired  uf  bis  regal  duties,  ke 
abdicated  and  retired  to  the  foiests  of  ibs 
Himalaya,  to  iadulge  in  his  hvourite  sport, 
Ihe  chase.  His  brother  Dhritarashtra,  then 
resumed  tbe  reins  of  government,  but  bein| 
blind,  bis  uncle  Bhishma  (lovemed  for  him  sod 
conducted  the  education  of  bis  sons.  After  i  i 
while  Pandu  died  and  bis  widow  Pritha  toi 
her  five  sons  returued  to  Dbritarashtra's  i 
court  to  be  educated  along  with  his  owe 
children,  their  cousins.  But  the  Pandava  | 
brothers  were  superior  lads  and  theii  cousia 
Duryodhana  out  of  jealousy  tried  to  dettn^ 
them,  first  by  poison,  then  at  trials  of  arms; 
Subsequently,  Urona.abrahman,  who  had  taagil  .' 
the  Kaurava,  brought  about  a  reconoiliitita>i  ' 
and  tbe  relativea  nnitedly  attacked  Dnpads, 
king  of  Paoohala  (Canai^)  who,  principillT  by 
the  fandava'a  aid  was  defeated.  On  this,  this 
blind  king  Dhrilarashtra  resolved  to  part  aw 
ion  Duryodhana  aud  named  bia  nephew 
Yudhiatbera,  the  eldest  of  tbe  Pandava  to  the 
throne,  and  their  coasiu  Duryodhana  made 
another  effort  to  destroy  them  by  burning  tbcm 
alive.  This,  also,  they  escaped,  but  they  cob* 
sider«il  it  twlriMble  to  conceal  themselTei,  whick 
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tt^  did  by  tMunaQg  tte  form  of  »eadiouil 
bnhmiu  ind  letired  to  the  fereata.  &ftei 
MBK  time  tbej  were  iaTOTined  by  V]>im  that 
Dnqiide  king  of  the  PaDohala  woul<l  make  kk 
duigbter  Uraupodi,  (tueeii  of  a  touraaiMDt  to 
be  ffon  bj  tka  matt  euocetaful  oompclitor,  aod 
(be  wu  »0D  tiy  AijQDa.  On  tbii  Dcourrwl  a 
NTi!  eammotkin  in  whtck  Bnipade  uearl;  l«at 
liii  life,^but  Draupadi  went  with  tba  Paarfan 
btalbei*  lad  beoaaM  thatr  joiat  poljuaiidne  sife. 
At  that  lime,  chaatity  prior  to  mHrriege  doea 
Ht  Hen  to  bave  been  adhered  lo,  for  SatyaTati, 
who  Buried  Kuru,  had  prBviouity  beia  a  aon 
(ibe  celebrated  Vyasa).  Aad,  to  an  impetuoua 
MM.fnthi,  auNt  of  Kfiabua,  wbo  aubaequently 
mimed  Fandu,  kad  fweviouslT  born  a  aoa  l^urna, 
in  wme  miracuUnia  manner  ;  end,  both  Kriahna 
and  Bal  Bama  are  aaid  to  have  asaooiiited  with 
their  litln  before  ahe  waa  married  to  Arjane, 
at  bit  iccoad  wife.  After  the  touraameut,  tba 
KannTi  and  Pandara  nude  peace,  the  former 
lo  niga  at  Uastinapur,  the  ancieat  Bebli,  and 
tka  FiadaTi  at  KhamlHTaprattba,  tbe  modern 
DcU.  Yadhiahthra  tbe  eldeet  of  the  Pendn*a, 
nigned  to  laooaaarullf  that  ba  reeoifed  to  de- 
elii«  hioielf  emperor,  by  the  performance  of 
tbe  Bajauya  aaori&ce.  Tkia  waa  aoeomplithed 
viA  Btieh  aplendour,  but  Yudhiahthra  waa 
■Actvitda  inTolTEd  by  his  couaiu  Buryodhmia, 
ill  game  at  diee,  and  Yudbishlhra  loal  every- 
tbiag,  Itlogdom,  wealth,  and  hi*  joint  wife 
Ihiuptdi.  Duryod ha na  offered  tore»ture  their 
kifi|daiiiifthey  wouU  eiila  thnnulvea  for  13 
yean.  In  theaa  13  yeara,  they  all  took  aer- 
lice  lith  kini(  Virata  of  Uatiya  and  uliimately 
dvfaadtd  hini  against  an  attack  ol  Uuryodhana. 
On  itiii  account,  Virata  ga*e  his  daughter 
Uuanii  marriage  to  Abhimanya,  aon  o(  Ai- 
JUH  b;  Subahdra.  In  claimiD);  reatomtion  lo 
ibeir  kiggdom,  nt  tba  close  of  the  18  yeara,  the 
Paadin  Im  tried  neKotistious,  offering  to  be 
eouttnt  with  five  amall  towoa,  sed  they  ullimaie- 
IjrnolTed  to  fight  it  out  on  llie  plain  of  Kuru- 
^■^tfi)  Ibe  rulee  of  batile  being  duly  iaid  dowm 
h  tbe  bat^  that  enaned,  and  which  laated  18 
diji,  the  kaurava  lott  suCceaaivaly  all  their 
•bida,  Bhiahma  on  tbe  10th  day,  Urona  on  tbe 
^day,  Karaa  on  the  aecoiKl  day,  and  their 
bn  mnnander  8atya  waa  killod  on  the  firat 
■l^  >f  hi)  command.  In  theae  battlea,  much 
™i  ^J  WIS  .practised  c»i  both  aides.  After 
^  elom  o<  ibc  battle  Yudhishthira  waa  elected 
MBappirtntofLhe  old  blind  king  Dhritaraah- 
tai.  Bal  the  latter  tubaequantly  abdicated  and 
HtkaKfe  of  a  recloee,  along  with  bis  wife  Gan- 
wi,  Pritha  ihe  moiher  of  tbe  Paodava  %ni 
I  ■■  ude  Vidnra.  Vidura  aoon  died  aud  all 
I  '''iHof  the  loyal  eiilea  perished  in  a  forest 
•f|*pa^.  The  grief  of  the  Pandavaa,  for 
'^L**  P*at  and  thev  too  after  hearing  aiso 
of  Ltiim!%  death  and  of  the  deatrueiion  of 
DwtAM,  MtdTcd  to  abdicate,  and  they  all  set 
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oat  for  Mout  M«u  but  all  tare  Yadhilhtbira 
perished  before  raechiag  it.  Yudhiahtbira  ulti- 
mately entered  ludra'a  hearei  aad  there  found 
all  the  Kaurava  relativea  and  hit  brolhert. 

Tbe  Hahabarata  contlios  ai  ao  episode,  the 
Bbagafa^gita,  a  ditcouraa  on  tbe  Toga  pbiloao- 
pby.  Both  Profesaors  Laaaen  aud  Ur,  Wheeler 
ooaaider  that  tbe  Pandava  history  in  tbe  Maha- 
bharata  eonrey  a  history  of  India  in  eacceasive 
periods.  —  ^Mtntini^  Jteeiat,  April  10G8. 

BHARATA-VAH8HU.  Sanb.  fVom  bharn- 
la,  and  varshu,  a  place.  Bharatavaraa,  is  an  an- 
cient name  of  India,  so  called  from  king  Bfaa- 
rat.  It  is  still  tbe  hindu  name  for  the  conti- 
uBiil  of  India  and  <na.\  the  only  name  formerly 
uaedby  the  natives  for  tbe  countriealhattbefiri* 
tiah  iucludc  iu  tbe  term  India,  Hindu,  for  the 
people,  aud  Uiudustaa,  (or  the  country,  now 
geuerally  applied  by  natives  and  foreigners,  are 
probably  of  Ariau  ori^ia,  from  the  rivers,  Ilaft 
Uiudu,  which  ibe  Ariana  met  in  the  Punjab. 
iJbaraLa  was  an  ancient  king  of  India,  and 
lieiice  Mr.  Wilkins  derives  its  name ;  in  so 
duing  of  course  reacting  the  supposition,  iliat 
the  river  Indus  (properly  iSindhu,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced Biudb  aud  the  S.  altered  to  H,  Hiudb, 
cither  gave  a  name  to  the  country,  or  received 
one  fiom  it :  rejaoting  also  ludu,  a  name  of  the 
moon)  being  the  origin  of  Hindu  aud  Hindu- 
stan, the  Sanscrit  having  no  auch  worde.  See 
Hetopadesa,  p.  333  1  Inseriptiona ;  Hindu. 

bHARATl.  Sins.  Speeoh,  or  its  goddess  : 
perhaps  "  Bhacadi,"  a  name  of  Seraawati,  tbe 
goddess  ol  leiirning.  The  jjmvaiUug  title  of  tiie 
latl«r  Sringagri  gurua. 

llIiAKA.TKANI)A.     See  Magadba. 

BHABAVA,  Hms.  Same  as  Bharao,  a  field 
of  a  siae  needing  a  bbsra  of  grain  to  ba  sown, 

BHABBHANl,     Hinb.     Argemooe  Mexi- 

BUAK-BUNJA,  Hind.  Graiu  parohere, 
seUiog  sweet -meat  I. 

BHAKQAVA,   Saks-  The  aon  of  B&rigoo. 

BHAROUDEN,  iu  L.  76*  3u'  E.  and  L, 
25"  56'  N. 

BHAUI,  Hind  :  Cajanua  bi-oolor. 

BUAUI-KUL.  A  aub-division  of  Gout  brah- 

BHABTTIUAGl  JOGI.  An  order  of  hinds 
mendicants  who  aay  that  they  were  ioaUtutM) 
by  Bharatri  hari.  brother  of  Vikramaditva,  a 
century  before  Christ. 

BHARWI,    Hihd.     Imperata  Kmnigii. 

BtlAB.WUnTA.  See  Bahr-WaUiah.  Baj- 
pootk 

BHASKASA,  Sans.  Pram  bhai,  light,  and 
kri,  to  do.  A  treatise  on  the  aun,  its  true 
nature,    in  the  Uiaunsa-Upanga.      Bee  Vidya. 

BHASKABA  ACHARYA  An  Indian  as- 
tronomer, wbo  wrote  a  eommeutary  on  the  Argra 
iiiddhaii^  in  Hindu  books.  He  is  ataled  to 
have  fltrutiahed  ia  the  i2Q2d  year  of  thv  Cali 
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Tog  (A..  B.  1160) ;  bat  it  u  koown  that  be 
WAS  poiterior  to  Arya-bbstta  who  wrote  hii 
treatise  io  A.  D.  1322.— fl»p/.  E.  Warren.  See 
Sanakadi  Sampradayi. 

BHASUA,  S^Hs.  A  dialeot.  from  bhaah,  to 
■peak.  The  terms  Bhasha  or  Praorit  mean  ver- 
uacular  tonKueH.     See  Oaun,  ladia,  p.  S21. 

BUASUYA,  Sanh.  From  Bhaafaa,  a  tongue, 
a  liogual  treitiae.  One  ol  these  treatiHs  waa 
WxUten  by  Vsllabha  Achatya. 

BHASNUAM:,    B&ns.    Ashe*. 

BHAT,    Guz.    Hind,    Paddy.    Boiled  rice. 
Cuiry-bhat,     AnKlo-Beng,     Currj   and     rice, 
Doodh-bhat,  rice  and  milk.     A  Britiab  niirtery 
rbyme,  in  Calcutta,  eoes 
Kitsha  kitaha  kowa  k'bai.   |  Baba  k'bai  chori. 
Doodha  bhata  Baba  k'bai.  |  Musalah  ka  thori. 

BHAT,    Hind.    The  Bard. 

Bhatta  8*H8.  |  Bardeit HrsD, 

PhalU  Qbbik.     Pant Hsb. 

V»t«i  LiT.  I  ilard Esq, 

This  is  the  court  miuistrel  of  India,  the 
almanac  maker,  the  chronologiit,  the  family 
hard,  the  astrologer,  the  genealogist.  They  are 
foue'l  all  over  India,  but  are  uumeroua  in  and 
near  HAJpntaDah,  the  Birm-bhnt  and  Ja^s-hbat, 
the  funner  at  weddings  and  the  other  at  festive 
occasLciiis,  recite  the  deeds  of  ancestors  ;  the 
latter  keep  the  family  records  of  THJputs.  Bhat, 
is  however  a  word  seemingly  of  iiifferent  ori- 
gins, as  its  applicHtioDS  are  vt:ry  various,  ^c- 
oordiiij;  to  Protessor  Wilson  iu  the  Glossary 
and  6ir  Henry  Elliot  concurs  in  this,  it  ia  a 
title  or  cogDomee  of  learned  brahmani ;  (2) 
also  the  name  of  a  brahmaiiical  tribe  in  Be- 
uares  laid  to  bate  sprung  from  a  Mahralia 
father,  and  a  mother  of  lbs  Sarwaria  tribe  of 
brahmans;  (S)  a  common  title  of  Mahratta 
braiuins,  especially  if  they  live  by  begging. 
The  Bhat^of  Southern  India,  ia  also  the  bard,  the 
astTologer,  and  genealogist,  but,  brabmans  often 
take  their  woi  k,  as  iu  Eohilcnnd.  According 
to  one  fable  of  IheiT  origin,  Mahadeva  created 
a  B'lat  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  bull,  but 
the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the  lion.  On 
wbicli,  Mahadeva,  lired  with  daily  creating  a 
bull,  formed  (he  Charun,  equally  ilevout  as  the 
Bhat.  but  of  bolder  spirit,  and  gave  him  charge 
of  the  animnls,  from  which  date  tbe  bull  was 
netrer  dcstroyi-d  by  tbe  \\tn\.  —  WiUon,'t  Gloii. 


yet  its  buildings  in  general  have  ■  mors  itib ; 
ing  appearanoe  i   and  its  atreeU,  if  not  o^ . 
wider,  are  at   all  events   mnch  deanei  Ibl^ 
those  of  the  metropolis,  a  distiactian  vbickn 
owes  to  its  admirable  brick  paTemeot.    B^ 
gong  lies  E.  by  S.  of  Khatmandoo,  it  a  i 
tanoe  of  nearly  8  road  miles.     lu  aacieat  u 
was    Dhurmapatao,    and   it  is  called  by  U 
Newer  raoe,  Kbopodaire  ;    by  whom  it  it  li 
described  to  resemble  in  figure  the  DuisIm 
or  guitar,  of  Mahadeo.     It  is  the  favoiite  a 
deuce  of  tbe  brahmins  of  Nepaul,  ei 
many  more  families  of  that  order  thaa  I 
mandoo  and  Falun  together. 

BHAT.KATAI,  also  Bbat-katia.  Siki.  Si, 
lanum  Jacquini. — WiUde,  alao  Salanum  Iiithi 
carpum  alao  ArRemone  Uezieana. 

BHATKOOaAL,  Hind.  A  hard  cIm 
grained  wood,  of  a  light  grey  color  and  art 
heavy.  Rather  scarce  in  tbe  Santhsl  jdb|Ai 
from  Baneebahal  to  Haadiha  about  forty  aiilM. 
Well  adapted  for  timber  bridges,  where  st[eB||A 
and  toughnesa  require  to  be  eombiaed  vitk 
lightness.— (7ale.  Enguuert'  Joumol. 

BHATMIL,    Hind.    Argemone  Meitaai.' 
BHAT-NAGAR,  Hind.  Atribeo[Kfl«l% 
orifriiiallv  from  Bhalner  —  fUtot. 

BHAT-NIGGl,  HiKD.  WikstnemU i^ioii^. 

lia.  » 

BHATOTAB,  HiNU.  Lands  allotted  to  biniK 

BHAT-&HOLA,      Bekq-      Miebmrnm 

Koxhurghii.  . 

BHAl'TA,  Sitisc.  A  sane;  accordingtcVii 

n,  a  brahmin  who  is  acquainted  with  Sum 

literature.— £Z/io(.  Wtlion. 

BHATTA  ACHAUYA.  A  teacher  ol  Ss*. 

crit  liieraiure.- Wii*o«.  ! 

BHATTA,  HiM).  Tam.  Tkl.  Any  eitrs* 

lowance  in  India,  ploughman'e  wages  iB  kiW^ 

BHATTA,  BATTA  oR  BATTAK.  A  1 
race,  addicted  to   eating  human  begins. 
have  long  been  known  to  be    i^ivcn  to  tliii  M 
usual  practice.  They  occupy  the  valley  of  '' 
deling  and  to  tbe  west,  end  the  easterly  porl 
are  under   the   dominioD    of  the   Dutch, 
language  they  use  is  said  to    be  diSereat  t 
the  Ualay  and    to  have  aevenl    dialects,  bat! 
has  an  alphabet  invented  by  tfaomaelvet,  aa^ 
this    matter  they  are  perhapa  the  onljhav 
beings  who  have  advanced  to  a  knowledi(s  of  J| 


Sltiat'i  Supple.  Glou.  Malcolm'tCeatral  India,  :  ters,  but  oantinued  to  eat  each  other. 


See  Baid;  Cbanin;  Cutoh;  India,  p.  334 
Bajput. 

BUATA,    HiVD.     CroUIaria  Burhia. 

BHA-TA-KA.  Bubu.  Iq  Tavoy,  a  wood 
used  for  common  carpentry. — Captaia  Dance. 

BHATANI,  a  race  of  people,  said  to  be  of 
mixed  origin.— ,i.  Camiin^kam. 

■  BHATGAON,  a  district  of  Nepal.  The 
town  of  same  name  it  perhaps  superior  to 
Khatmandoo,  for  thongh  the  least  considerable 
of  the  three  cliief  towni    in  paint  of  tize, 
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in  hia  history  of  Sumatra  notieoa  tbeia. 
writings  of  Mwoo  Polo  show  that  so  '■'■4'lf'i 
A.  S.  1390,  ihey  ware  known  to  be  addkMM 
indalgeace  in  this  propensity,  and  Sir  6*^*^4 
Baffles,  in  1820,  afier  viutiug  TampaoaU  )4 
mentioned  that  for  a  penon  convioted  of  iM 
tery,  of  midnight  robbery,  priaonera  of  M 
a  person  iutermarrying  with  another  tdb^l 
peraon  treacherously  attacking  a  vilU^J 
house  or  another  peraon,  the  pnoiahmenl  i^ 
to  be  cut  up  and  eaten  alive.     The  most  nerf 


tnraller  from  tbe  West,  Proferaor  Bikniore, 
&OK  America,  wbo  iras  in  9nm>tra  in  1865 
nentions  that  they  an  en  inland  people,  the 
Ifalajs  Troic  MeDiDgkabau  nafint;  spread  and 
occnpied  all  the  coatts.  They  believe  in  evil 
spiiit*  and  oiaena.  On  the  Dutch  acquiring 
the  posaesstan  of  the  plain  oF  tbe  Handeling  tbI* 
try,  the  fiatta  dwellini;  there  were  compelled  to 
abuuloa  their  eannabaliBin  but  all  beyond  Duloh 
territory,  tbe  rac«  still  contiane  to  pursue  their 
old  cuitoms.  Ue  had  not,  however,  been  able 
to  TCrify  that  part  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  In- 
formation which  includes  raarryiog  into  another 
tribe  as  incurring  the  penalty.  The  Rajah  of 
Bipirok  aaaored  the  Dateh  Governor  at  FediiQg 
thai  be  had  eaten  haman  fleah  at  least  forty 
timei  and  that  be  relished  it  above  everything 
that  he  had  e»er  tasted.— Jiiwkwe'*  Travel*, 
p.  418. 

BHATTI.  A  rajput  tribe  of  Tadabansi  des- 
cent. They  are  the  rulert  of  Jeyaulmer  which 
they  founded  A<  D.  1166  and  give  their  name 
to  the  Bbatti  country,  between  Hiasar  and  the 
Garra  and  called  Bbattiana.  The  tract  from  Loni 
to  KasDB  was  called  Bbalner  after  them.  Some 
of  them  became  converts  to  mahomedan- 
isro,  after  Ximour's  invasion.  Shortly  after 
that  event,  a  colony  migrated  from  near 
Bhawalpnr  under  a  leaHer  Bersi,  and  captared 
Bbntiiere  from  a  miibomedan  Chief. — [SUiot  ) 
Tbe  Jit  and  tbe  Bbatti  seem  to  have  been  so 
intenaiDgled  that  distinction  is  now  impossible. 
Tbe  Jit  who  lesisled  the  advance  of  Hahmud  of 
Obiini,  in  a  naval  wnrfare  on  the  Indus, 
are  nippoaed  by  Colonel  Tod  to  have  long 
prior  tbEreto,  eitablished  themselves  in  the 
Hajptitanah  desert  aa  well  as  in  the  Panjnb,  and 
to  have  bad  great  political  power  as  they  were 
nekoned  ore  of  the  thirtj-aii  roynl  races. 
In  A  D.  1205,  which  wni  twelve  years  after 
the  eonqnest  of  India  by  Sfaahab-ud-din  the 
Jit  of  the  northern  desert  attempted  to  wrest 
Hani)  from  the  mabomedaii  empire,  and  Kutub- 
ud-din,  hia  auceessor,  conducteil '  in  person  the 
war  against  the  invading  Jit.  When  the  dethron- 
ed queen  Bi£zia  sonxht  their  protection,  they 
joined  all  their  foroea  with  their  Scythic  brethren 
the  Gbikar,  and  marched  with  the  queen  at 
their  head  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  Fell  in 
battle  in  the  attempt  to  regain  her  kia^dom. 
Agaiii,  it  ia  mentioned  that  in  A.  D.  1397, 
when  Timoar  invaded  India,  Bhntnair  was  at- 
tsAed  for  "  having  diatreased  bim  exceedingly 
on  htainraiton  of  Mnltan,"  when  he  "  in  per- 
sm  seoured  the  country  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of 
baaditti  called  lit."  The  Batti  of  Jessulmer 
retain  their  hindn  notions,  though  with  some 
degne  of  laxity  from  their  intercourse  with  tbe 
mahoBkcdana  on  the  uartbem  and  western 
fronticn  ;  while  thoK  which  long  occupied  the 
fWTth-eaat  tncta,  towards  Fhoolra  and  tbe 
Garaii,   on  becoming  proselytes  to  Islam  ceased 


BHiTTI. 

to  have  either  interest  in  or  connection  wit'* 
the  parent  state.  Tbe  Bbatti  did  not  enjoy 
tbe  same  martial  repulatton  aa  the  Rahtore, 
Ohobon,  or  Seesodia,  but  he  was  deemed  to 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  Cncbwahe,  or  any 
of  ils  kindred  brancbei,  Nirooka  er  She- 
kbsvRt.  He'  ia  not  perhaps  so  athletic  aa 
the  Rahtore,  or  so  tall  as  the  Cuchwaha,  but 
generally  fairer  than  either,  and  possesses  the 
Jewish  features  of  the  Bikaner  rajpools.  The 
Bhatti  intermarries  with  all  Ihe  fanilies  of 
Rxjwarra,  though  seldom  with  the  Ranaa  of 
Mewar.  The  Ute  Ju^ut  Sin^  of  Jeipoor  had 
five  wives  of  this  stock-  The  dre»  of  the  Bhatti 
consists  of  njoMoh,  or  tunic  of  white  cloth  or 
chintz  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  the  evnerinmd, 
or  ceinture,  tied  so  high  as  to  present  no  appear- 
anoe  of  waist ;  trowaers  very  loose,  and  in  many 
folds,  drawn  tight  at  the  ancle,  and  a  tnrban, 
generally  of  a  scarlet  colour,  rising  conically 
full  a  foot  from  the  head.  A  dakiger,  shield 
and  sword  complete  tbe  dreaa.  The  Bhattiani 
weara  a  fine  woollen  brilliant  red  eagra  or  petti- 
coat, and  scarf  thirty  feet  in  width.  They,  also, 
wear  the  chaori,  or  rings  of  ivory  or  hone, 
which  cover  their  arms  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist,  of  value  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  rupee* 
a  set,  and  silver  kurri  (massive  rings  or  ank- 
lets) are  worn  by  all  claases,  who  deny  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life  until  they  attain 
this  ornament.  The  poorer  Bajpootni  assist 
in  the  husbandry.  The  Bhatti  is  addicted  to 
the  imrooderete  use  of  opium  or  umlpani,  "  in- 
fusion," and  the  pipe.  The  Bhatti  annals  nay 
be  divided  jtilo  four  distinct  epochs  :  Ist,  that 
of  Heri,  the  ancestor  of  the  Yadu  raoa.  2fld, 
their  expulsion,  or  the  voluntary  abandonment 
of  India  by  his  children,  with  their  relations  or 
the  Hericnls  and  Pandu  races,  for  the  coimtrieff 
west  ofthelndua:  their  settlements  in  Marost'- 
hali  :  tbe  fonndins  of  Gazni,  and  combats  with 
the  kings  of  Room  ind  Khorasan.  Srd,  their 
expulsion  from  Zabulist'ban,  colonization  of  the 
Punjab,  and  creation  of  the  new  capital  of  Sal- 
bahanpoor.  4th,  their  expulsion  from  the 
Punjab,  and  settlement  in  Mer,  the  rocky  oasis 
of  Maroo  to  the  erection  of  Tunnote  in  the. 
Indian  deaert  in  A.  D.  731. 

The  Bhatti,  are  a  branch  of  the  Tadu  or 
Jadoo  race,  whose  power  waa  paramount  in 
India  three  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  the  princa 
now  governing  tbie  distant  corner  of  India, 
clairoa  descent  from  those  Yadu  kings  who 
ruled  from  the  Yamuna  to  the  "  world's  end," 
at  that  remote  period.  Colonel  Tod  is  of 
opinion  that  tbe  Yadn-Bbatti  ia  the  original 
Yati  oolony  from  Central  Asia,  and  that  the 
Jit  prince  of  Salpur  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Yadu  Bhatti  ncea.— Tod's  Rajiuthan,  Vol, 
II.  pp.  212,285; 

BHATIHT,  Hind.  A  distUtery,  a  elil],  a 
boiler,  a  Kiln.  , ,    ^ .  _' 


BBHATTTA. 

BHAITIAH,  a  isercaBtile  not,  luppoud 
hj  Colonel  Tod  to  kave  bsan  oae  of  the 
equestrian  order  conTuted  into  the  oommeroial. 
Tbe  habiu  of  tiie  Bhattiah  are  like  ibou  of  the 
Arorah,  next  to  irtiom  ba  raaka  as  to  activity 
and  wGaltb.  The  Arorah  and  Bhauinh  have 
oommeroial  houaea  at  ShikarpoaV,  HytJrabad, 
Kid  even  at  Surat  and  Jeipooi. 

BHi^TOO.  A.  trandeiiog  triba  in  the  touth 
(rf  India  who  perform  aaathleiee-  Thej  are 
not  numerouB,  tbey  are  known  ai  dumor  in 
thn  Cnnarew  distriota  as  kollati  ia  the  Delchao. 
DumbiUD  in  Tamilaml  Dumbervarin  Tclii|;u, 
wd  aa  JQggleta  and  tiunblera.  Their  young 
women  are  proatituted  or  are  davoted  at  Chin- 
chor,  B*  muili  girlS)  and  thejr  raveience  the  idol* 
at  Triputty  and  Oudaloor  (Cuddalore)  }  They 
keep  BO  idols,  do  not  reaped  brahmin*-  i'hty 
bury  the  dead. 

bUATTIYA,  a  brahmiaical  dynasty  of  five 
kiogs  of  Uagadha  in  aacient  India  who  reign- 
ed from  B.  0.  57B  to  B.  C.  417  all  parricidei. 
According  to  Buuean  (iii.  639)  the  BhaUya 
dynasty,  was  also  oalled  Maha-padna,  "atwund- 
ing  in  stones,"  Bhattya  loot  hia  independence 
and  tba  dynasty  com  men  oat  with  bia  son, 
Bimbaaaia  who  reigned  52  yearsi  and  was 
ancoeeded  by  his  eon  Agata  Satru  who  reigned 
31  jeara.  The  seventh  king  after  Bimbaiara 
wai  named  Sisuaa«ia  who  reignetl  18  years. 
Ha  was  five  years  younger  th^,  and  waa 
the  friend  of  Buddba.  He  waa  siuccaded  by 
Kalasoka  (28  years)  whooe  son  Bhadrasana, 
with  33  years  for  himself  and  his  nine  bro- 
thers, waa  the  predeotator  of  Ntadt-Sniutn, 
Vol  m.p.533. 

The  Bbattiya  Siaunaga  and  Naoda  dynastiei 
ruled  aa  imdw. 


House  of  Bhattiya. 
Bimbasara 

Ajata  Betrn 

Udayabhad  ra 

(Udaya) 

Aiiitrudbaka  IHon- 

d") 

Hagadaaks 
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fiad  of  the  dyjiasty  of  the  Parricides. 

Kcus  reigned.  Died. 
II.     The  Houae  of  Siiunaga. 
fl.  Sisunaga 18  ^^^ 


BHirisi. 

b.  Kalasoks »  4H 

e.  Bhadraeena  and  9  bntthen  9S  408 

Ths  last  of  the  bntbers,  Pinjamakt,  nt 
dethroned  by  Nanda. 

III.  Nanda  and  his  sons.  Nanda  wis 
not  a  person  of  princely  extiaolion  bat 
TcMled  against  Pinjimaka,  as  leader  of 
a  local  rerolt,  captured  Patalipntra  and 
beeaae  King »  Sli 

Nanda's  younger  brother  is  dethroned 
and  murdered  by  Chaadragupta  Lengih 
of  Nanda's  reign  66  years,  laat  year 3U 

IV.  House  of  Haurya. 

Cbandragupta's  aocesei<» »  ...  Sll 

BHATULA,    UiND.     a   hard    bmd  asiU 

from  (he  grain  of  "  ariiar,"  "  eheiu"  mi 
"  rnnng." — SlUol- 

BHAU.Mahh.  Atitie of  respect  as  Hui-bba 
several  of  the  mahratta  leaders  were  tunnl 
Bhao  as  Sedaseva  (Sadashi)  Bhao.    8ee  Bbto. 

BHAU,    Hind.   A  daughter  U-la«. 

BHAUCHYA.  One  of  the  14  Pslriiraki 
who  are  supposeif  to  preside  succeauidj  oret 
the  14  Manwantara  of  the  CalpA. 

BUAU  DAJI,  Dr.,  a  learned  meditaJmsa, 
a.  native  of  Western  Indift  of  the  miJilla  ef  ihi 
nineteenth  oentury.  Ue  waa  ben  Msr 
Sawantwaree  in  the  Concan,  and  eduesttdu  a 
medical  man  at  the  Elphinatone  snd  Gnat 
Medical  CoUege*.  He  baa  written  on  feo'le  >^ 
faniicide,  he  founded  the  Bambsy  BcIho 
Associsiion  and  the  Boards  of  Bducition,  bi- 
seums  and  learned  societies  owe  mach  to  ^ 
exertions. 

BHAUMA.  One  of  th«  ninui  of  the  pliirt 
Mars. 

BHAU  MAU.ANQ,  Lat  19"  i,  N^  L 
73°  12  B.  in  the  Konkan,  a  hill  10  milsi  X. 
B.  of  F&nwel.  Top  of  the  hill,  i*  SJ^O  '«'< 
above  the  sea. 

BHAUirOOI,  BiNB.  Chrysopo«oB  »r 
cularia. 

BHAVA,  SiMS.  The  world,  hsn«  Bbi* 
nade.  Bans,  from  bhava,  ihe  wwU.  »■* 
anunda,  joy. 

BHAVA-BHUTI.  A  learned  brahmsn.  S» 
Ksla  Prlyanath. 

BHAWAN.  A  honse,  a  temple. 

BOWANY.  A  river  that  rises  at  thewtlw 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  among  the  ta- 
dah  group,  liSt.  11"  1&'  Lon.  76"  4' « 
joba  the  Gauvery  in  Coimbatore. 

BHAVANJI  CKBTTU.  See  Paorata «iO- 
lifolia. 

BHAVEB,  Hind.  In  the  N.-W.  Hiiuw!'* 
forest  traot  below  the  Sewalik  ruga:  thu  to* 
is  not  used  in  th«  Pnniab.  . 

BHAVAS,  Samb.  From  Bbivl,  a  naB*" 
Siva.  ,, 

BHAVANI,  wife  of  Siva,  a  hindu  ((«)«*' 
to  whom,  also,  the  names  Aparsjita,  ChsioM 
Durga,  Kab,MabMwari,  Paivali,  Frskriti,  « 
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be  gim,  aecordisg  to  her  wonhipper'a  opinions 
of  her,  Durg>  and  BhaTani.aTe  two  oameiof  Pra- 
kiiti  til*  ijmbolaf  created  nature,  and,  asParrati, 
Kali,  Durija,  and  Qhsvaui  the  wife  of  Siva  bears 
a  atrong  raaemblsnca  lo  tbe  laia  of  Sgypt,  to  the 
Juno  of  Uoioer,  to  Heoate,  lo  the  armed  Pallac, 
Bod  to  tbe  Lucretian  Veuus-  As  Ksii,  she  it  tbe 
sgant  for  her  busbaod'a  deeisions,  ahe  is  often 
dapided  with  the  paaba  or  itriog  in  ber  bandi, 
for  binding  and  atiaogling  ineorrigible  offeod- 
erfc  Aa  Durga,  or  active  nrtue,  ahe  dealroyed 
the  Aaura.  Sbavaui,  in  the  form  of  FarvaU  is 
ulnie  peraoni&ed  ;  in  nliich  character  abe  is 
fabled,  in  one  of  the  bypotbeaea  of  the  hindus, 
to  have  been  the  molber  of  Brahma,  Yiahna, 
wai  Biva,  and  to  bare  divided  herself  and  be- 
come their  ntcti.  The  Saiva  bindus  are  wor- 
■hippen  of  Siva  and  hie  wife  BhaTaoi  oonjoiut- 
Ij,  aud  adore  the  lingum,  and  joni,  in  tbe  com- 
potmd  tjpe  of  the  fioA  and  goddess.  Spcakini; 
of  Bhsvani,  as  dittiaguisbed  by  a  vsriety  of 
Danes  inijilj'ing  nature,  and,  among  others, 
oiing  that  of  Sakti,  or  Sacli,  Paolioo,  in  his 
^oytfB,  ,  givaa  au  aoeouui  of  ber  aa  tlie 
Hafina  Mater  of  the  hindus  :  he  sajs,  sbs 
changes  and  tranafonne  herself  into  a  thou- 
taad  sbapet,  and  appears  aometimes  aa  a 
man  and  sometimes  as  a  woman.  This  author 
obaerrea  that  on  her  own  forehead,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  ber  votaries  is  painted  the  yoni,  or 
medhra  which  is  represented  bj  t«ro  aide 
alrokes,  and  a  red  cne  in  tbe  middle.  In 
page  341,  he  again  uses  the  word  Medhra  :  when 
(leacribing  the  marks  on  tbe  forehead,  ha,, 
by  which  hindus  distinguish  their  sect,  be  saya, 
that  the  mark  of  Devi's  sectaries  is  made  of 
*  three  strokes  ;  the  lateral,  white  or  yellow, 
the  middle  always  red.  This  mark  represents 
the  Btedhta,  that  is,  the  womb  of  Bhavani,  from 
which  everything  eiisling  was  produced  : 
TUa  word  medhra  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tern  oted  in  Malabar,  similar  to  yoni. 
Bbanuit  and  ber  consort  Sivs  are  exten. 
aively  worshipped  io  the  South  of  India,  have 
a  multitude  of  small  temples,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  rererence.  It  wonid  seem  as  if  a  Sey- 
thic  and  ao  Egyptian  goddess,  with  their  rt^- 
wptetin  attributes  and  miiturea  of  war, 
Uve,  philosophy,  physiolofcy,  cosmogony  and 
final  jadgment  bsd  ell  been  amalgamated .  As 
a  war  goddess,  Bhavaoi  is  often  invoked.  Tod 
lalla  iu  that,  in  the  belief  of  rajputs,  tbe 
doable  edged  sword,  presented  t^  Goruk- 
nsth,  in  the  forest  of  the  Tiger  mount,  could 
with  tbe  proper  ineantation,  "  sever  rocks," 
II  is  saraiiMd  to  be  tbe  individual  blade  whiob 
is  jat  wmoally  worshipped  by  the  sovereign 
aad  dtich  on  one  of  tbe  nine  days  sacred  to 
the  god  of  war  ;  a  rite  completely  Soythic. 
The  MMalngista  of  the  family,  repeated  to 
him  tM  iseantation  :  "  by    the  preceptor  Oo- 
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rukoath,  and  the  great  god,  KUinga  ;  by  Tak- 
yae  the  serpent,  and  the  sage  Huita  ;  by 
Bhavani  (Pallas),  strike!" — Tod"* Hajaitiim, 
Vol.  I.  p.  226.  CoU.  Myth.  Bind.  p.  98. 
Moor.  Hindoo  Pantheon.  Sir  William  Jonei. 
PaoUno't  voyoflt.  See  Aparajita,  Bhavani, 
Bhawsni  Chandica,  Devi  ;  Dnrga,  HooU; 
Ksli  t  Osiris  ;  Parvati,  Prakriti,  Sacti ;  Sects, 
Siva. 

BHAWULPOEE  STATE  skirts  BriliBh  ter- 
ritory for  about  300  mUes.  Its  territory  is 
partly  under  cultivation  and  partly  desert.  Tbe 
cultivated  tract  (i.  e.  exoluaive  of  tbe  desert 
portion)  lies  along  tbe  left  banka  of  tbe  SuUeJ, 
Chenab  and  Indus,  successively,  for  about  300 
id  is  on  sn  average  eight  miles  in 
breadth.  The  area  is  2,4:S3  square  miles  of 
which  709  are  nncultivable,  out  only  1,111 
square  miles  are  under  oultiratim,  of  which  B37 
square  miles  or  3,48,702  acres  are  irrigsted  by 
inundation  canals,  168  square  miles  by  wells, 
and  40S  square  miles  by  inundation  from  the 
river.  There  is  no  rain  cultivation.  Thepo* 
pulation  is  estimated  at  864,602  souls,  of 
whom  10,000  reside  in  forts  and  villages  in 
the  desert,  tbe  numbeis  to  the  square 
miles  in  the  fertile  portion  being  147. 
Bhswulpur  stale  is  inhabited  by  the  Daood- 
putra  race,  the  Jut,  and  hindos.  The  Daood- 
putra  claim  to  be  of  .\rabiau  extraction  and 
the  reigning  family  it  is  said,  trace  their 
descent  to  Harun-al-Bashid  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad.  When  in  Bind  they  formed  two  sec- 
tions, tbe  Katora  and  Daoodpntra.  The  Kaloia 
expelled  the  Dsoodputra,  who  settled  in  fiha- 
wiilpur,  Bhawul  Khan  wag  tbe  most  prosperous 
ruler.  The  Bhawulpur  nawabs  have  been  gross- 
ly licentious,  and  a  vein  of  insanity  has  run 
throngh  all  their  family.  The  country  became  in* 
dependent  during;  the  dismemberment  of tbe'Dou- . 
rani  empire  which  followed  tbe  expulsion  of  shah 
Soojah  from  Cabul.  Tbe  first  British  treaty  with 
Bhawulpore  was  in  1838.  The  intercourse  with 
the  State  has  been  chiefly  about  the  navigation 
of  tbe  Indus.  The  British  bound  themselves 
not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration. 
In  1838,  they  pushed  on  a  little  further.  Tbey 
atipnisteii  tbst  the  Nawab  should  act  in  snbor-, 
dinste  co-operation  with  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  and  acknowledge  its  supremacy.  They 
prohibited  bim  perlorming  any  alliances  with- 
out their  consent,  and  enjoined  upon  him  to  sub- 
mit all  disputes  to  their  arbitration.  He  bound 
himself,  moreovir,  to  furnish  troops  at  the  r^ 
quisition  of  the  British  Government,  according 
to  his  means.  With  all  this  tbe  SUte  retained 
its  independence,  and  does  eo  still.  The  Na- 
wab was  trae  to  bis  engagements,  and  afforded 
tbem  valuable  aid  in  1817-48  in  the  operqtionsi 
af^ainst  Mooltsn,  From  1850  the  seeds  of  in- 
ternal discord  began  lo  be  sown.     Tbe  Nawab 
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BHEEH. 

BliBWul  IChaii,  wilh  tliB  auftacioiis  fidly  com- 
inoii  to  etistem  prineea  determined  to  make  his 
third  eon,  Sadik  Yitr,  Mnhomedl  Sadik 
Khan,  hia  heir,  to  the  eicluaion  of  the  eldest 
•on.  The  Briiiah  Government  disapproTed  of 
thii  whim  of  tbe  Nnbob'n,  but  alloired  him  to 
ckrry  it  ont.  In  h  very  ahort  time  the  elder 
aoD  futteh  Khan  with  the  aid  of  theBaoodpu- 
tnts  Bucoeeded  in  depoaing  tbe  younger  aind 
Mntiiie  himteir  npon  the  aneeatral  muanud, 
The  British  GoTeroraent  rerojrnited  him,  and 
lie  OD  hia  part  accepted  the  engnfcementa  enter- 
ed into  by  hi*  faiher.  The  ex-Nawab  found 
an  BsyJuiQ  in  Lahore  and  received  a  ff'^nt  or 
■ixteen  hundred  rupee*  per  month  for  hia  reti- 
nue, jewel*,  Hnd  private  expense*.  Notayear 
pBBacd  before  bia  rettleaa  apirit  led  him  again 
into  trouble.  He  nonld  not  relinquiah  the 
idea  of  ruling  Buhawulpore.  Thi*  dnngeroua 
detiifn  induced  the  Government  to  place  him 
nnder  strict  flur*eillHnce  Bnd  to  reduce  hi*  al- 
lowance by  one-half.  The  other  half  waa  allow- 
ed 10  Bocumuiate  for  him  till  it  should  *eem 
proper  to  mttke  it  over  to  him  or  hi*  heira. 
Thi*  turbulent,  ambition*  prince  died  in  the 
Port  of  Lahore.  Nabob  Fattnh  Khan  died  SiJ 
October  189  3,  and  na*  Hucceeded  by  hia 
eldest  son,  Rnhim  Yar  Kh*n,  on  whose  de- 
miae  in  1866,  Bhawulpore,  wa*  aasnmed  by 
the  Brirish  during  the  minority  of  ita  chief. 
Bhtwulpnre  lown  i*  built  nn  the  banks 
of  ihe  river  Gharra.  Multan,  Bxhawnlpar,  and 
LahofB,  have  long  been  «lebraicd  for  silk*  ; 
Bshawulpur,  eapecialiy,ror  it*  fi^ored  and  fancy 
ailka,  and  Lahore  for  striped  and  plain  silk 
piecea.  Paitiale,  Gurdaspur,  Shapur,  Peaha- 
wur,  Ludhiann  and  Amritaar,  also  manufacture 
eilk*. — Aitehimn.     FoietU.    Neanpaptrf. 

BHA-WOON,  Bdrm.  a  tree  of  Monlmein, 
converted  into  planka  for  building.— CbZ.  Cal. 
Jlx.  1868. 

BHED  MANGI,     HiKD.  Cyamopsia  psor- 


See  Bhil. 
in  L,   73'   14"  E.  and  L.   S2« 


BHEEL. 

BHEEL, 
19'  N. 

BHEELALA.H.  A  tribe  of  Central  India 
etaim  a  deacent,  by  their  father,  from  the  Baj- 
pnt*,  their  mother  being  of  the  Bheel  tribe. — 
Maleolm't  Central  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  560. 

BHEELAZZA,  in  L.  li^  41'  E.  and  L.  26" 
O'N. 

BHEBB.  Three  towns  io  India,  one  in  L-IS" 
49'  B.  and  L.  19°  2*  N.,  a  seeond  in  L.  76" 
0'  E.  and  L.  26"  2V  N.,  a  third  in  L.  73"  20' 
B.  and  L.  84°  19'  N. 

BHEBH.  A  prince  of  Mewar  who  wa*  cele- 
brated  for  activity,  and  oould,  while  his  steed 
wa*  urged  to  its  speed,  disensage  and  suspend 
himself  by  the  erma  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  ; 
to  one  of  tbe*e  experiments,  however,  he  owed 


hi*  death  aa  he  di*located  his  epine  in  a  fi»l  o( 
Btrenirth. — Tod'i  RajtutKcM,  Vol.  I  p.  39». 

BHEBSIAH.  ArivetoltheMahrattacMiDtiyj 
which  joins  the  Kistna  to  the  east  of  Zorapim  1 
It  is  (iften  confined  to  a  narrow  bed,  sa  4) 
Korjgaon  where  it  i*  eroaaed  in  the  raina  If] 
a  flying  bridge.  1 

BUEEUA-TEBAT.  The  valley  of  the  Bk» 
mah  river,  famed  for  its  breed  o(  hardy  ponM 
or  amall  horses.  The  breed  is  known  inNotti 
era  India,  as  theBcemrathali.  Maws,  Ihe  ban 
which  bore  Holcar  in  many  a  desperate  ttri^ 
wa*  of  this  breed.  The  head  i*  a  mod^  nH 
biting  the  highest  quality  of  blood  ;  eat*  noil 
and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protradiog,  sad  1 
month  that  could  drink  out  of  a  tea-cup,  IVl. 
is  the  type  of  the  Bheemah  t'herra  bnai 
One  of  them,  "  Cupid"  long  in  our  posiean^ 
was  a  perfect  model. 

BHEKEL,  Hind.  Prinaepia  utiiit. 

BHBKKA.R,  Hind.  Adhatoda  vasic*. 

BEEKLING,  also  Kiekul,  Hindi  of  KaW 
war,  Frinsepia  utilis. 

BHEELA,  Hind.  Semecarpni  inacaiffi^h 
UerkinE  nut.  ' 

BHEL,  Htnd.   Andromeda  ovalifoli*- 

BHELA,  Sans.  Ddx.  Hind  SeM* 
pu*  anacardium. 

BHENDBE,    Tam.  also   BENDAT  &££■ 
Tam.    Pod*  of  Abelmoachue  esralenin.  M 
capaules,  whan   green,  are   boiled    vlmlc  at 
ea(«u  or  sliced  and  put  into  soup  or 
the  inside  i*  filled    with   albumen,  bat, 
dressed,    not   unpleasant.     The  seed  ii 
times  iHid  upon  toast  with  buttei,  pepper 
salt     Another   specie*,    A.    motobatus,  1 
amallpr  capsule  ;  the  aeflda  when  rubbed  bet 
tlie  finitera  have  a  alrong  scent  of 
Arab*  flavour  their  coffee  irlth  them. 

BHENG,    Hind.    Nelnmbinm 

BHENLA?  BHEULA,  Mia."  Ptwoo'S 
pus  marsnpium. 

BHEB,  Hjnd. 
Zizyphus  jujuba. 

BHERANDA,     Beno. 
Acinus  communis. 

BHEBBAND,    Kind.    Argemone  neiic 

BHERl,  Tkl.  also    B^ri,   Leoaolit  t 
tsfolia.— ;;.  Bt. 

BHEELI,   Hahr.   Carvota  nrens.       j 

BHEKKA,  Hind.  Abo  bharra,  mWm] 
grain  aown  together. 

BHE8NA.     A  river  in  Paraea.  1 

BRET,  Hind.  Also  bhent,  land  slw^j 
a  river,  subject  to  periodical  inundation.       J 

BHEWNDI.  A  district  in  the  vieisitT* 
BombsT,  in  which  reside  many  cbii»W>J^ 
Koli.    "See  Kola.  j\ 

BHI,  Hind.  BIHI,  Hind.  {Ndooiirtt 
garis,  quince. 


or  mniffl 
but,  M 
d  ii  K«K 


Mahk.  also,  BHOR, 

Castor  oil  [M 
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BUXDAIBA.  TberootofaBmallbuBbfoaDd 
is  Ajmeer,  aoil  brought  from  JJelIti,  has  tittlo 
Uato :  kited  ia  luedicitiB ;  women  take  it  dur- 
ing pregDiuoy,  beliefiaK  tt  can  oauae  tlie  womb 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  wbeu  turriy  in  aa 
doilift. — Gen.  Med.  Top.  p.  129. 

BUIHAB,  Hind.  Tbe  nuue  of  a  tribe 
whicb,  HceonliiiK  to  local  tndiliou  appears  to 
have  beeD  one  of  thu  aboriginiil  races  of  Kobil- 
cund  and  the  Upper  Doab.  They  were  expel- 
led from  Nerovrlee  Bulijoee  sod  the  neighbaur- 
ing  distHcte  by  ihe  Bir-Gujar  llajputs.  In 
the  Doab  they  are  eommonly  called  Beimhnr 
and  in  Kohilcund  Bihar.— fffurf./i.  68.  WiU 
totCi  Glottarg. 

BUIKU,  UiHD.  AIdu  :  begfiioK-  Bhikhshu 
orBhikkari,  a  begf(i>r.  I'hree  religious  (carmeuta, 
IS  bsKgiug  pot,  razor,  sewiii);  needle,  waistband 
■nd  bslhtDx  olotb,  are  peculiar  to  the  fihtkaliu, 
or  hindu  mendicsnt  ascetic. 

BH1K9HUNI.  A  womau  who  foUows  the 
lif«  of  a  buddliiat  devotee.  See  Buddba,  Sukru 
MnaL 

BHIL.  One  of  ttie  races,  thst  early  oc- 
cupied India.  Acoordiujf  lo  Malcolm,  in  a 
sansent  Tocabulary  at  least  seTCD  hundred 
yean  old,  tlie  term  Bheel  occurs  to  denote  s 
particular  race  of  barbarisDS  subsisting  chiefly 
on  plunder,  and  found  more  particularly  in  the 
aonntainoua  woody  tract  of  the  Nerbudrla. 
Bnt  there  ia  still  earlier  mention  of  them  in  the 
Hahabarat,  in  which  the  Bheela  are  uol  ouiy 
Btaotely  described,  but  a  long  fabulous  account 
g,ina  of  iLeir  origin.  The  Caba  rnoe  now  aimost 
extinct,  was  famed,  even  in  the  days  of  Krishua, 
as  tbe  savage  inhsbitaots  of  Saturashtra.  It  was 
a  forester  Bhil  who  moitally  wounded  Krishna 
having  tohiiaken  him  for  a  deer.  When  the 
Bhil  waa  expreasing  his  contrition  for  the  uniti- 
tcntional  act,  he  was  forgiven,  with  the  remark, 
that  it  was  only  retributive  jusiice,  as,  "  in  a  for- 
mer birth,"  as  the  godlike  Rams,  Krishna  had 
alain  bim.  Thus  Rama  sppesr«  as  the  subjuga- 
tor and  civilizer  of  theie  indi{^enous  tribes,  of 
whom  the  Caba  are  described  as  plundering 
Knahoa's  family  after  his  decease.  The  Bhil  are 
one  of  the  many  tribes  who  entered  India  prior 
to  tbe  Aryan  hindu  a<id  the  rajput,  and  been 
forced  try  the  later  emigrants  into  the  forest 
traeta.  Tbens  are  many  such  tribes  in  Cen- 
tral India,  tbe  Bheel,  Kol,  Qond,  Meena, 
Mera,  Chooar,  Serya,  tlarja,  Ahir,  and  Goojur, 
Bunj  of  them  dwelling  in  the  foiest  trnota  of 
the  Son,  Nerbudda  and  Mahaiinddy,  the 
mountaina  of  Saruooja,  and  the  lesser  Nagpore, 
Bianj  of  whom  are  still  but  little  removed  from 
satagB  life,  and  whose  dialeoti  are  as  various 
as  tbeii  manncra.  These  are  content  to  be 
Galled  the  '  aona  of  the  earth,'  or  '  children  of 
ihefbtaat,'  while  their  conquerors,  the  Baj-l 
poaU,  Rmi|;ale  celeatial  descent.    The  census  | 


shows  that  the  Indian  aborigines  amongst  whom 
are  the  Bhil,  still  number  twelve  millions  oi 
one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India. 


Ceudus. 

Number. 

ildu. 

isetj 

1,1  SM^* 

Punjab 

isea 

9.3SS,652 

1866 

*,ioa,aoa 

Central  Provinces        ISSft 

287;»ea 

Beni 

1807 

IU,9S1 

Hadraa 

1887 

l,SOi,lM 

British  Burmah 

1367 

38,801 

MTson) 

Eatimata 

172,266 

cln 

3,818 

Sindh          Old 

Bnumera- 

tinn 

1,3S1,7B1 

Bombay  in  12  ou 
trie 

ofZldU- 

ts 

779,26* 

„    Msml 

1864 

14S,880 

Calcutta 

1866 

113,089 

Daooa  Division 

3,*»3,17* 

Beegal 
and    Bombe;,    aod 

Ondb  Estimate    5^00,000  24,938,237 

Non-Aryam. 

HiidTas  (oot  Hpasking  Ta- 
mil, Telugu,  Ciuiaiese 
nor       MHlsyalam — Dr. 

Caldwell)  e,so,ona 

Ceatr*!  Provinces  1.986,663 

fiuuth  Bengal  4.000,000 

Noith-Eaat  Bengal        (say)  1,000,000' 
Karen  402,117' 

Kbyen  ondYabang  51,562 

RMt  of  IndU  <>■;)  4,000,000  13,090.548 

Excluding    the  fendatory  states,  the  following 
msy  be  roughly  accepted    as   the  relative  pro- 
portions of  creeds  and  race*  in  India : — 
Ariatie  Cbristians. . .  ...  1,100,000 

B'iddbtsia  ...  ...  &,000,000 

Aborigioee  ...  ...       12,000,000 

Msbouiedans        ...  ...        25,000,000 

Hiadoos  ...  ...       110,000,000 

It  IS  to  the  UDU-Aryan  Bhils  and  aintilar 
races  to  whom  such  terms  as  aborigities  and  au- 
tochthones are  applied,  HUpbinsloue  describing; 
these  tribes  says  of  them  in  his  day,  the 
bills  and  jorests  ol  Central  lodia  are  iuhabiied 
by  people  many  of  whom  difier  widely 
from  those  who  occupy  the  plains.  They 
are  small  aud  black,  slender  but  sclive 
with  peculisr  feiiturea  aud  a  quick  aud  rest- 
less eye.  They  wear  few  duthes,  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  make  open  profession 
of  plunder  end,  unless  the  government  is 
strong  are  always  at  war  with  all  their  neigh- 
bours. When  invaded,  they  conduct  their 
operations  with  secrecy  and  celerity  and  shower 
their  arrows  from  rocks  and  thickets  whence 
they  can  eicepe  before  they  can  be  attacked  and 
often  before  they  can  be  >een.  They  live  in 
scattered  and  sometimes  moveable  hamlets,  are 
divided  into  small  communilies  and  allow  great 
power  to  their  chiefs.  They  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  imperrect  cultivation  and 
on  what  (hey  obtain  by  exchanges  or  plunder 
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from  the  plaiai.  Tbey  ocDBaiotiaUy  kill  gune, 
^ut  do  not  depend  od  that  Tor  support.  In 
loaiiy  parti,  the  berritia  of  the  ICahira  tree 
form  sn  important  article  of  their  food.  Be- 
sides one  ot  two  of  the  hindu  gods  thej  hare 
many  oF  their  owe,  who  digpCDse  pnrticular  blei- 
■ingB  or  calamitiei.  The  one  who  presides 
over  tlie  amall  pox  is,  in  most  places,  looked  od 
with  particular  awe.  The  early  history  of  all 
these  tribes  is  unoertaio.  In  the  Dekhan, 
tbey  were  Id  their  present  state  at  the  time  of 
the  hindu  in?Bsion  and  probably  some  of  them 
were  those  alliea  of  Ssma  whom  tradition  and 
fiction  have  turned  into  a  nation  of  monkeys. 
Tliat  whole  country  was  then  a  forest :  and  the 
present  tribes  are  in  those  portions  of  it  whicti 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  cultirstiou. 
The  great  tract  of  forest  called  Oondirana 
lying  between  the  rich  countries  of  Berar  and 
Outtack,  and  oceasianally  broken  in  apon  by 
patches  of  cultirslion,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
original  slates  of  the  Dekhsa  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement.  In  Hindustan  they  may 
be  the  unsubdued  part  of  the  nation  from  whom 
the  servile, class  was  formed,  or  if  it  be  true  that 
even  there  tbeir  language  is  mixed  with  Tamil, 
they  may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  some 
aboriginal  people  anterior  even  to  those  con- 
quered by  ths  hindus.  There  ere  other  tribes 
of  mountsiueers  in  the  north-eastern  bills,  and 
tbe  lower  braachea  of  the  Himalaya,  but  they 
all  differ  widely  from  those  above  described,  and 
partake  more  of  the  features  aod  appearance  oE 
the  nfttions  between  them  end  China.  N'o 
separate  mention  is  made  of  the  mouutaio 
tribes  by  the  Greeki,  but  Pliny  more  than  once 
speaks  of  such  communities. 

Tbey  aacriSce  fowls,  pour  libations  before 
eating,  are  guided  by  iospired  magicians,  and 
not  by  priests,  bnry  their  dead  and  have  some 
ceremonies  on  the  birth  of  children,  mar- 
riages and  funerals.  In  common  they  are  all 
much  addicted  to  spirituoaa  liquors,  and 
most  of  them  kill  and  eat  6xen.  Their  great 
abode  is  the  Vindya  mountains  which  run 
east  and  west  from  the  Ganges  to  Onzerat, 
Bad  the  broad  tract  oF  forest  which  extends 
north  and  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allahabad  to  the  latitude  of  Maeulipatam  and 
with  interruptions,  almost  to  Gape  Oomortn. 
In  some  plscee  the  forest  has  been  encroached 
on  by  cultivation  and  the  inhabitants  have 
remained  in  the  plains  as  village  watchmen, 
hunters  and  other  trades  suited  to  their  habits. 
In  a  few  places  their  devastations  have  restored 
the  clear  country  to  ths  forest  and  the  remains 
of  villages  are  seen  among  the  haunts  of  wild 
beasts.  The  points  of  resemblance  above 
mentioned  lead  to  the  opinion  that  all  these 
rude  tribes  form  cue  section  of  the  human 
family  ;   but,  they  differ  in  other   particulars 
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and  each  has  a  separate  name,  so  that  it  is  mlj 
by  comparing  their  languages,  where  tbej  n- 
tain  a  distinct  language,  that  we  can  hope  to 
sea  the  question  of  their  identity  settled.  The 
race  at  Bagalpur,  are  oalled  Faharia  or  moni- 
taineers  under  the  name  oF  Kol,  occupy  a  greri 
tract  of  wild  country  in  the  W.  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  and  extend  into  the  Vindya  mouattin 
near  Miriapoor.  In  the  adjoiuing  part  of  the 
Vindya  range  and  in  the  centre  and  gouth  d 
the  gieat  forest  are  Goud  ■  further  west,  in  tie 
Vindya  range  tbey  are  the  Bhil  j  asd  in  lU 
the  western  hills  Koli. 

The  Bhil  clans,  are  now  in  a  state  of  gnsl 
moral  transition;  but  thoae  of  Khandesh  imri; 
to  the  middle  of  the  lOth  Uentury  couiinaed  lo 
sally  from  their  Fastnesses  and  committed  frreii 
ravages  upon  the  villages  of  the  plaint.  Wbea 
measures  were  taken  by  the  Boiubaj  Geien- 
ment  in  18  IS  to  reclaim  the  fihils  of  IChu- 
deiih,  9ir  John  Malcolm  oonaidered  that  mats 
would  only  be  partial  unless  eorretpoedieg 
measures  nere  adopted  for  reclaiming  tb 
Bhila  of  Barwanee,  and  this  was  given  dtd  to. 
The  Bhils  saya  ZoiAom  occupy  the  pell;  ttdea 
of  Dunduka,  Bompor  and  Gogo — betnea  ik 
Uahi  and  the  Nerbudda  and  Nerbnddi  tad 
Tapti,  and  Bajpipla  K  G.  of  Sunt,  vA  ui 
rule,  Kandesh  is  Biiil. 

Fire-arms  saya  Tod  {Traveh,  p.  S4)  « 
only  naed  by  the  ohiefa  and  headmei;  tke 
national  weapon  being  the  himpta,  ct  bmbes 
bow,  having  the  bowatring  [ektdia)  froni 
thin  slip  oF  ita  elastic  bark.  Each  quiver  cos- 
taius  sixty  barbed  arrows,  a  yard  h»g.  U- 
thon(;h  they  claim  descent  from  every  nwof 
Rsjpoot,  and  prefix  the  tribe,  as  Chohan  Bfajl, 
Oehlote  Bhil,  Framar  Bhil,  kc.,  &«.,  their  ori- 
gin is  beet  evinced  in  the  gods  they  mi^i^ 
and  their  prqudices  as  to  food.  They  will  at 
of  nothing  white  in  colour,  as  a  white  ahtpM 
goat ;  and  their  grand  abjuration  it,  b;  lb 
white  ram  !"  These  prejudices,  bowenr,  be- 
long only  to  those  who  affect  lo  oall  ibo' 
selves  Oejla,  or  pure  Bhils.  Their  sscierit 
position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  tarcumitarva 
of  their  claiming  the  right  to  intisl  R^F*' 
princes.  When  Bappa  fled  were  two  Bhili  lb« 
oompaniona  of  hie  flight,  one  of  Ooadne,  il 
the  valley  of  the  present  capital ;  the  olhf  <• 
Solanki  descent,  from  Ognua  Panon,  is  ^ 
western  wilds.  Their  names,  Baleo  sad  Ikf, 
have  been  handed  dowu  with  that  of  BiFP*' 
and  the  former  had  the  honour  of  drawi»|»* 
teeka  of  sovereignty  with  hie  own  blood  oa»> 
forehead  of  the  prince,  on  the  occasion  of  W 
taking  the  crown  from  the  Mori.  Tha  As- 
cendants of  Baleo  of  Oguna  aod  the  Ooi«d« 
Bhil  still  claim  the  privilt^of  perfonaing  tkc 
teeka  on  the  inauguration  of  the  descenduiU 
of  Bappa. 
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Ognna  Pucn  sayi  Colond  Tod,  i*  tbe 
M^  ipot  in  India  which  enj«ys  a  tUte 
of  natural  freedom^  Attaobed  to  no  etate, 
banng  no  forfign  communi cations,  living 
under  its  own  petriaiehal  bead,  its  ohief, 
with  the  title  of  Bina,  whom  one  thourand 
bunlete  scattered  over  the  foreBt-crowned  Tal- 
lica obey,  ean,  if  leqaiaite,  appear  at  the  head  of 
fira  thoniand  bows."  He  ia  a  bhoomia  Bbil 
of  mixei  blood,  from  the  Solanki  rajpoot,  on 
tha  old  etook  of  pure  (oojia)  Bhil,  of  Me- 
war.  Beai<lefl  makiDg  the  teeka  of  blood  from 
■D  inciuon  in  the  thnmb,  the  Oguna  chief  takes 
the  prince  by  the  arm  and  seats  him  on  the 
tkrone  while  tbe  Oondree  Bhtl  holds  the  salver 
of  Bpteca  and  eacared  graini  of  rioe  used  in  mak- 
ing tbe  (eeka.  The  Bhil,  from  ancient  times,  use 
the  fore  and  middle  finders  of  their  right  hand 
to  the  string  of  their  bow  hoi li in t;  the  arrow  be. 
tween  the  two  fingers-  A  thorough  study,  says 
UtA.  Tod,  of  the  nnciriliEed  iribes  of  Indin,  the 
Bhil,  Kali,  Gond,  Ueena,  Mair,  would  disclose 
Importaai  links  in  ibe  physioal  bistOTy  of  man. 
Tkm  ia  not  a  greater  difference  beiweeu  tbe 
•qnt,  flat-nosed,  Tartarian -visaged  Esquimaux, 
nod  tbe  anoent  noble  Mohican  savage,  than 
between  the  Bhil  of  Mewar  and  the  Kol  of 
Birgoojur  ;  nor  are  the  habits  of  the  dwtller  on 
the  vn'ge  of  the  Polar  sea  more  distinct  <roa) 
thoee  of  the  migratory  races  of  the  MisBooii,  than 
are  those  flf  .the  forest  indigeaes  of  India  from 
tbe  more  loeomotive  rajpoot.  Their  very  names 
implj  this  piinciple  :  Vanaputra,  '  child  of  the 
forest  ;'  Uairote,  'born  of  the  mountain,' — 
Omid,  apparently  a  eomponnd  of  Gopa  and 
IndrK,  *  Lord  of  the  cave  :'  Pst-lndn,  '  Lord 
of  tbe  pa*s>'  In  like  manner,  Kcl,  signifying 
*  moontaineer,'  from  Ko,  '  a  mountniD,'  which, 
though  less  eommonly  used  than  the  Santcrit 
word  Oir,  ie  beyond  a  doubt  a  primitive  root 
with  the  Indo-Scythic  nation.  With  ihe  great 
Bhil  fanily,  be  somewhat  fancifully  conti- 
xnet.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  olaia  the 
Saves,  inhabiting  the  mountBins  that  separate 
Halwa  and  Haroati,  and  all  those  complicated 
nages  which  running  from  the  verge  of  the 
laUaJand  of  Malwa,  tbrosgh  Ohanderi  and 
Nnrwnr,  terminato,  aome  branchee  in  Gohud, 
whik  others  nei^  into  the  masse*  of  Baadel' 
eimd,  anciently  peopled  by  the  tribe  of  Sagn, 
sow  extinct,  but  in  all  probability  the  @airea 
of  Oeatnl  India.  Amongst  the  tbirty-eix  royal 
Iribet  of  Rajpoots,  one  is  called  the  Sari-aspa, 
eoatractetl  S«ia,  of  whom  we  have  inscriptions 
nf-a  very  remote  date,  indicative  of  their  oonae- 
nmee  amongat  the  ancient  races  of  India. 
Whether  thta  degraded  Baria  tribe  may  be 
'Mended  illegitimately  fiom  these,  it  ia  useless 
to  amke.  The  Atps  or  Aawa  raee  is  decided- 
b  ot  udo<Sey thio  origin,  the  first  (aapa)  being 
lb«Piniai,the  latter  (aswa}  the  Sanscrit  term. 


for  *  h  OTse,'  and  were  tbe  Sairea  tUegitinately  ds< 
■cended  from  them,  it  might  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bone  into  their  ceremonies.  I 
have,  he  adds,  elsewhere  remarked  the  habit, 
amoDgst  the  old  tribes  of  Central  ABia,of  assoni' 
ieg  the  names  of  qusdrupeds.  Thus,  besides  tbe 
Aapa  or  '  horse,'  we  hsve  the  Noomri  or  *  foies,' 
a  great  branch  of  the  Getie  or  Jit  of  Tranaoii- 
ana,  and  tbe  VHraha,  or  '  hog,'  of  Mooltan 
and  tbe  Upper  Indus.  But  tbe  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing families  by  epithets  derived  from 
objects  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation,  has 
prevailed  in  every  land,  and  many  a  name, 
which  receives  our  homage  from  blending  pho- 
netic dignity  with  Iiiftorical  recollection  a,  traces 
its  origin  to  some  humble  and  often  ludicrous 
incident  ;  as  that  watch-word  of  chivalry.  Plan.- 
ta|;enet,  derived  from  the  lowly  broom.  Besides 
the  horse,  foi,  and  hog  tribes  of  tbe  Indus  and 
Oius,  we  have  the  hsre,  Beesodia,  properly 
Suaso'iia,  the  Cuchwaha,  with  many  oiberi. — 
WkeeUr'e  Hut.  of  India,  p.  85.  Mphi?t. 
tUme'i  History  of  IniHa,  p.  366-367. 
Malcolm't  Central  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  618. 
Coleman.  Elliot.  Wilaen'i  Qlotnuy.  Toa'a 
Traeelt.pp.  84-39,  To^a Rajetthan,  Vol.ll.p. 
317.  Treatiea,  Engagemtnlt  and  Sunnudi,  Vol, 
IV.  p.  451.  Latham.  If^heder'i  Eiitory  of  In- 
dio,p.  86.  Friend  of  India.  See  Cboubone. 
Indix,  pp.  313-326-337.  Korambar.  Kol.  p. 
536-7.    Krishna  ;  Kalmnck. 

BHJLAUAE,    Mind.   Semecarpua    anaoar- 

BHILAWA. 


Tbe  nut  of  the  Semeesrpus  nnacardium, 
common  throngbout  India  :  the  acrid  viscid 
oil  which  tbe  nut  contains,  is  used  ss  as  eschar- 
otic  and  counter-irritant  :  it  leaves  a  mark  for 
life  :  it  creates  great  pain  and  often  very  in- 
tractable eorea,  but  natives,  unacquainted  with 
tbe  blisters  of  Europe,  have  a  greater  dread  of 
them  ihao  of  tbe  Bhilawa.  It  is  given  in  medi- 
cine in  small  doses,  and  is  oonsidered  a  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic  ;  is  much  uaed  in  tbe  mesa- 
lib  of  elephants  ;  given  in  large  doses,  it  ren- 
ders these  animals  furious,  is  contidered  good 
in  venereal  diaeages,  especially  of  women.  The 
farina  of  tbe  anthers  of  tbe  fiowers,  is  very  nar- 
cotic and  irritating  ;  people  of  a  peculiar  habit 
aoddentally  sleeping  under  the  teee  when  in 
blossom,  or  even  going  near  the  flowers,  are 
stupified  and  have  their  faces  and  limbs  swol- 
len :  and  the  use  of  tbe  Bhilawa  as  a  counter- 
irritant  very  frequently  causes  the  whole  body 
and  face  to  swell  with  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion and  much  eoDStitu^ional  dlstuibance.  The 
mature  corolla  and  the  receptacle  are  fleshy  and 
sweetish  sour,  and  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled 
;7 


BHIRBOTT. 

u  a  vegeUble.  Bnd  an  deamed,  aloDg  t*itb 
coootDut  and  chiroiiji,  apbrodUiao.  The  Bhila- 
wa  nut  ii  wora  oa  the  arm,  ■■  a  charm,  ia 
guioea  worm. — Gen.  Med.  Top.p,  127. 
■  BHILAWA-KA-TEL,  Hind.  Marking 
nnt  oil 

BHILLUNR.  A  riror  tributary  to  the  Qan- 
ftes,  in  Lflt.  30*  46'  N.  Lori^  78=  65'  E.  run. 
S.  W.,  into  the  Bliagarutti,  after  .  a  lBD|;th  of 
£0  milei.  It  is  between  SO  aud  70  ftset  wide 
in  the  be^^innin);  ofAIay,  5  miles  from  its  mouth. 

BHILSA.  A  town  in  India,  in  L.  77  °  64' 
B.  and  L.  S3  "  37'  N.  The  brotliers  ijchlajieot* 
wait  »aj  it  is  in  L.  23  °  30'  N.  and  L.  77  ° 
45' E.  It  is  ill  Italwa,  190  milei  louth  of 
Gwslior  auii  at  the  railway  ia  1,406  feat  above 
the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the  buddbiat  topes  at 
Andher,  a  little  villa^te  10^  milca  S.  of  Bhilaa 
and  five  miles  W.  of  Bhojpur.  Sea  Bhojpur  ; 
Buddha  ;  lascriptiona,  p.  380  ;  Karli ;  Lat. 
Saiichi  i  Top«i ;  Waaao. 

BHILU,  BoBK.  Ainongat  tha  Burmese 
buddhiats,  a  spirit,  a  ghoet. 

BHILWAN.  A  district  in  Central  India, 
taking  ita  name  from  the  Bbil  race.  See  India 
p.  827. 

BHILWABA,  same  as  Bhiliran. 

BHEMA.  The  second  of  tlie  (i«  Pandava 
brothers.  He  was  of  RrcHt  botiily  strength  and 
ferocious  courage.  He  closed  the  ^reat  Mahs- 
barata  war  by  folloning  Duryoiihima  into  a 
pond  and  killing  biiu  with  a  mace — Tanlor. 
Sec  Bharala  ;  India,  p.  S3i,  Inacriptiona,  pp. 
376.  391.  Indrs,  Mahabarata.  Pandu.  Polyan- 
dry, p.  107. 

BHIUAL,  Hind,  Grewia,  speoies,  in  Ka- 
mauu,  &e, 

BHIUA-RATRI.  The  7th  night  of  the  7th 
mouth  of  the  T7th  year  of  a  mao's  aice,  lunar 
reckobing,  after  which  a  hinclu  is  exempted 
from  all  instituted  observances,  it  b«Liig  consi- 
dersd  the  end  of  his  natural  life.  He  would 
then  be  in  hia  75  sniir  year.  ~  Wilton. 

BHIMA-CHANDI,  Sanb.  Frnm  iJhima,  ter- 
rific, and  chandi,  furious. —  Ward. 

UHIUBl/R.  A  town  and  district  of  the  Pan- 
jab.     See  Sikh. 

BHIU-SR.V'S  QADA  or  Club-  An  an- 
eifnt  stone  pillar  at  Allahabad<  which  haa  four 
in«oriptiont  ensraved  on  its  sarfnce. 

BHIN  AUNL.\H.  DuK.  Phyllamhus  niruri. 
— Linn. 

BHINDA  TORI,  amo  BHINDI.  Hind. 
Abelmoaefaua  esculentus. 

BHIND  in  Long.  78°  41'  E.  and  Ut. 
SB*  32'  N. 

BHIRBUTI,  HiMU.  A  beautiful  acarlet 
cnlored  insect  resembling  a  piece  of  senrlet 
velvet.     Thry    are  collected    during  the  raius. 


BHITAW  LAT. 

They  yield  an  oil,  and  have  a  use  limUai  to  t) 
Cantharii,  aa  a  bliater  and  irritant.— ^ne 
See  Entomology  Baughan. 

BHIRMI-SUGAN.  Leaves  of  a  small  pli 
brought  to  Ajmere  from  Delhi  employtd 
making  acenta. — 9en.  Med.  Top.  p.  129. 

BHIRMI-VIDAYA.  Leaves  of  aeUd 
from  mount  Aboo,  very  etimoisliag,  tad, 
Ajmere,  used  in  the  '*  aeet,''  a  disease  i' 
ing  catalepsy — Gen.  Med.  Tt^.  p.  It9. 

BHISHMA.  A  surname  given  to  SaaUoi 
for  his  dreadful   vow  of  oelibacy.    Bhiil 
was  fonrtfa  in  deaoent  from  Bhirati. 
Bharata. 

BHISTEE,  ANeLo.  Hind.  Propvl; 
hisbti  a  water  carrier,  who  eonvejs  waCwi 
skin  slung  from  hia  ahouldera,  resting  am 

BHISTU  DHARL  A  aeet  of  the  D 
Panthi. 

BHITAKI  LAT.  A  buddhiat  pilUr  at  Qi 
pur,  has  an  inacription  on  it  in  Sanikitt, 
pure  nor  easily  intelligible.  This  iuscttpl 
like  one  of  Allahabad,  ia  intruded  on  a  Bi 
hiat  oolumn,  und  i>  subsequent  to  it,  is  it 
riea  on  the  Gupta  family  from  Bamudra  Is 
boy  Mahenilra.  Chsudra  Gupta  2nd,  ut* 
mara  Gupta  folloa-ed  the  Visbnn  worship, 
Skandra  GupU  attached  himaelf  to  tlie  opfi 
doctrines,  now  so  prevalent,  of  the 
and  sanguiuHty  Tantra.  Skanda,  Gupla' 
disposieased  of  his  kins- >om,  foratiae,! 
ireaoherous  minister.  This  waa  the  odci 
the  Chinese  traveller,  Hnion-Uieang  rsM 
Behar,  in  the  seventh  ceatury,  and  he 
refer  to  the  event  mentioned  in  the  iaioript 
but  he  calls  the  kiitg  by  a  name  coustmi 
be  Sildkiiiya,  Had  no  king  of  tbia  name  rei{ 
in  Behar  ;  uor  nearer  than  iu  Giijertt. 
Gupta,  probably,  succeeded  the  Badi 
kinga  uf  Behar.  The  absence  of  the  iuae 
of  the  Tantra  in  the  Allahabad  inserip 
and  their  inaertion  here,  would  teem  to 
cute  the  period  of  tiia  origin  of  this 
ship.  The  language  of  iaacripljon  is 
pure  Sanskrit,  nor  easily  intelligible, 
character  usatl  is  the  aamo  aa  Altaki 
No.  2,  or  Ksnoi^  Nagari,  with  nu 
oua  mia-spelUngs.  The  date  is  sabw(| 
to  Allahabad,  No.  S  ;  and.  Dr.  Mill  s^ 
earlier  than  Charlemagne  in  Europe 
D.  600,  if  the  GupU  be  those  of  thi 
rana.  Moreover,  the  mention  of  the  •■■ 
worahip  of  the  Bhagavata  and  Xantra  ■ 
the  date  comparatively  modem,  Iiuin^ 
runs,  Yama,  Krishna,  Siva,  Sita,  the  Ti 
Devaki,  the  mother  of  Kriabua,  Unit* 
meniioned  and  loada  of  foieat  timbera 
lected  for  the  completion  of  laorificw  for 
Varuna,  and  Yama  only  ;  and  not  fwi 
Vishnu.     These  last,   therefore,  may  hav 
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bonour,  but  not  saorifice.  The  kin|;s  or  priii- 
en  mentioned  rts  the  greiit  king,  Gupta.  His 
■on,  do.,  Ohatot  Kachii  :  do.  Kini;  ofkin^t, 
Ghandn  GuptH,  do.  King  o(  kinicB,  Saniudrn 
flapta,  do.  Chaadra  Gnpca  Snd  :  do.  Caiuara 
Oupta,  do.  Skai.da  Gupta,  a  minor,  Mahecdra 
Onpta  *—Fol.  ^.  p.  661.     Sea  Lat, 

BHOG&,  B.  Pood  offered  to  idola.  See 
Pruadfa. 

BHOQA  PANBE.  A  rifer  near  Mophlung 
im  Ghirnpanji, 

BUOGHA,  HiHD.  Cleome  penUphjrlla, 
UkK.     Caaenria  elliptica. 

BUOl  MUNG,  Hind.  Fruit  of  Arachii 
kjpt^iaa  :  Ground  nula. 

BHOl-FHUL,  ALSO  Bhonphor,  Hind.  Phe- 
lipna  calotropidis. 

BHOlRAVi.,  Sanb.  The  rear-exeitiDg,  from 
BhaTi,  fear.     See  Bharava. 

BHOI KATT,  Sans.  The  wife  ofBhointv*. 

BUOIBAVICHAKBA.  Sans.  BhoinTee, 
a  name  of  Doorpa,  and  cbaku  aignifiea  a  circle 
er  wbeel-     Sm  Bhairava. 

BHOI-WANLU  alao  called  Ur-Bhoiwanln, 
Tklvov.  Uercenarj  aoldiera  in  Southern 
India,  who  serve  native  lOTereigns.  Tbey 
are  oeTer  found  in  tba  ranka  of  the  British 
■nnj.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  every 
lai^  town  in  the  South. 

BHOJPOOR  in  L.  78°  40'  E.  and  L. 
SB  o  ST  N.  IB  a  ruined  town  where  remains  of 
boddliiat  topea  stand  on  the  southern  end  of  a 
tow  nnge  of  hills,  6  miles  6.  6.  E  of  Bhilsa 
and  7  milet  E.  8.  E.  of  Sancbi. — Cunninffiam. 
Sec  Bhilaa  ;  Buddha  ;  Topee. 

BHOJNAM,  Til.,  Food. 

BHOJ  BAJ.  A  nam?  of  leveral  kin|;s  of 
India. 

BHOJ-  The  iast  of  the  (tr'«t  Pramara  race  of 
liindna  who  mled  over  Ujein  and  Ph.'ir.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  lenmiiifT.  fihoJH  Pramara 
it  M  verr  celebrated  name  in  the  annais  of 
India,  bnl  time  appear  to  have  been  many  of 
this  nam«or  title.  The  derivaiion  of  the  word 
aav  be  traced  to  the  root  "  bhuj"  to  enjov,  and 
in  that  senaeit  has  been  used  bv  the  brNbrnaiis 
from  the  remotest  antiquitv. 

BHOJPATUA,  Hmc  'The  birch  and  bark 
oftheBetula  bhojpatra,  Betula  tartnrica. 

BHOKUR,  Hind.  Cordia  Uiifolia.— iforj. 

BHOLAN.     SeeBolan. 

B'HOLANAT'H  or  the  'Simple  God,' is 
oM  of  the  epithets  of  Siva,  whose  want  of  re- 
flection ia  ao  peat,  that  be  would  give  away 
Utown  iKvinitj  if  asked. 

BHOLSKRI,     DuKH.     UJmaaops    elengi. 

BHOH,  HiVD.  Literally,  land,  ia  an  ances- 
tral iAtritaoee,  a  patrimony. 

BHOMIA,  H.  From  Uont,  land,  a  landed 
proprietor,  ii  Bajputxnnli,  the  allodial  proprie* 


RHOMIA. 

(or  of  Hewar,  offshoots  of  the  earliest  prineei. 
The  term  bapota  impliea  the  inheritance  or  pa- 
trimonr,  its  holder,  if  a  military  vassal,  is  call- 
ed '  Bhontid,'  meaning  one  actually  identified 
with  the  soil  Ibhom).  It  is  the  mahomedau  term 
wuttun-dar,  or  raeeras-dar,  is  the  Caniatchi 
of  Halnbar,  and  is  the  Bhoraiaof  Bajastban. 
The  Bhomia  is  vested  with  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  its  share  of  the  bhog  or  rent.  Bnt 
when  their  own  land  is  iii  the  predicament  catt- 
ed '  gultlias,*  or  reveraions  from  lapses  to 
the  commune,  he  ia  '  seised'  in  all  the  rights  of 
the  former  proprietor  ;  or  by  inlernal  arrange- 
ments, they  can  convey  such  right  by  cessioa 
of  tlie  commune.  The  bhom  is  eiempt  from 
the  jureeb  or  measuring  rod  ;  it  is  never  Hasesaed, 
and  his  only  sign  of  allegiance  is  a  quit-rent,  in 
most  rases  triennial,  and  ibe  lax  of  khur-lskur, 
a  war  imposition,  now  commuted  for  money. 
These  allodial  tenants,  are  the  yeomen  of  Ra- 
jasthan,  and  aa  in  the  districts  of  K.omulmer 
and  Mandelgurh,  constitute  the  landwehr,  or 
local  militia,  the  Bsjpoot  vaunts  his  aristocra- 
tic rlistinction  derived  from  ihclHnd  ;  and  op- 
poses (he  title  of  '  Bhomin  Saj,'  or  government 
of  tbe  soil,  to  the  '  Bnnia  Rnj,'  or  commercial 
government,  which  be  aSixes  as  an  epithet  of 
co'ilempt  to  Jeipoor  ;  where  "  wealth  acoumu- 
Intes  and  men  decay."  'Bbom  rakbwali  or  land, 
[in  return  for]  '  pr^^servation,'  is  one  kind  of 
Bhom,  the  crown  itself  holds  '  bbom  rekwali* 
on  its  own  fiscal  demesnes  coniitting  of  emftit 
portions  in  each  village.  In  S.  1782,  the  tur- 
bulent Bhomia  on  the  western  frontiers  were 
checked  by  the  Bnjput  cbief  on  their  bordera 
and  tbe  Sindtl  the  Teora,  tbe  Bala,  the  Bora,  tbe 
Baleeha  snd  the  Sodn  were  then  compelled  to 
servitude.  The  ancient  clans, prior  to  SangnBana, 
bad  ceased,  on  the  rising  greatness  of  the  sub- 
sequent new  divition  of  clans,  to  hold  tbe  high- 
er grades  of  rank  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  merged 
into  the  general  military  landed  proprietora 
of  the  country  under  tbe  term  '  bhoomia,' 
a  name,  importing  absolute  identity  with  ihs 
soil  :  bhonm  meaning  '  land.'  These  Bhoo- 
mia, the  sciona  of  tbe  earliest  princes,  are 
to  be,  met  with  in  vnrious  parts  of  Me- 
war ;  though  only  in  those  of  high  anti- 
quity, where  they  were  defended  from  op- 
preasion  hy  the  rocks  and  wilds  in  which  they 
obtained  a  footing  ;  as  in  Komnlmir,  the  wilda 
of  Chuppun,  OT  plaina  of  Mandclgurh,  long 
under  the  kings,  and  where  their  sgrimltiiru 
pursuits  msintained  them.  Their  clannish  ap- 
pellations, Kombnwut,  Loonawut,  and  Rana- 
wut,  distinctly  shew  from  what  stem  snd  when 
tbey  branched  off  ;  and  as  they  ceased  to  be 
of  sufficient  importnnce  to  viait  the  court  on 
tbe  new  and  continually  extending  ramifica- 
tions, they  took  to  the  plough.  Bnt  while  they 
disdained  not  to  derive  a  subststcace   from  hr- 


bonriog  B>  baibandmen,  tliey  never  abandaned 
tbeir  artat ;  and  the  Bhoomis,  amid  the  cragn  of 
the  alpine  ATBvalli  wheru  he  paaturea  his  cattle 
01  oultivatet  his  fieldst  preaerveB  the  erect  mieD 
and  proud  apirit  of  hU  encuton,  with  more 
tractability,  aad  lew  arrotiance  aod  folly,  than 
hie  more  courtly  but  now  widely  separated 
brethren.  They  form  a  considerable  body  in 
many  dlBtricta,  armed  with  matchlock,  iword 
and  ahield,  la  Mandelgurh,  when  their  own 
intereata  and  the  prince'i  unite,  four  thousand 
Bhoomia  could  be  collected.  They  held  and 
maintained  without  support  the  important  lor- 
tre«s  of  that  diitricl,  for  tbeir  prince  during 
lialf  a  oeotnry  of  turmoil. — Totfi  RajoMlhim, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  169,  498.     See  Bajput. 

BHOOIN-BAB.  A  cultivating  hindn  tribe 
who  say  they  were  orig;inally  brahmana  settled 
in  the  districts  of  Goruckpur,  Azimgarb  and 
Benares.  Ibey  style  themselvea  Tbakut,  and  ap- 
pend Sandal  Gautam  :  Diksbit :  Upadhayaya, 
Pande,  liiar,  Tonwar,  Tewari — Wilton. 

BHOOIN  KOOMKA,  Bvum.  and  Hihd. 
BatntBB  panicnlala. 

BHOOMI-NIM,  Bbng.  Bonnaja  serrata; 
Serrated  hedge  hysaop. 

BHONQSHO— P   An  ordinary  brahman. 

BHONSLA  RAJAS  OF  NAGPUR  com- 
menced in  1734,  when  Baghoji  Bhonsla  was 
nominfl ted  Sena  SnhibSubaor  General  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy.  Appa  Sahib  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Mahratta  state  of  Nigpore,  who 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1818.  He 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Peahwa,  by  straDgling 
Parsaji,  an  idiot.  His  real  name  wns  not 
Appah  Sahib,  but  Mndaji.  He  afterwards  on 
the  12th  May  1818,  fled  from  the  place  allotted 
to  him,  to  the  Sikh  territories,  but  he  ultimate- 
ly died,  in  184'),  almost  forgotten,  at  Jndhpnr. 
The  family  became  extinct  during  the  Adminit- 
tratioD  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  on  the  demise  of 
Gooznr,  grandson  of  Raghoji,  who,  in  1818, 
had  been  seated  on  the  throne  when  Uudaji, 
(Appe  Sahib)  was  deposed. 

BHOO,  Bens.  Cootraotion  of  Bhoom,  the 
earth,  bence, 

Bhoo-adft,  Btva-  Scarlet  garland  flowera, 
Hedyohinm  angustifoiium. 

Bhooin-rChampa,  Bxnq.  Bound  rooted  Ga- 
laaga,  Ksmpferia  rotunda. 

Bhooin-Dalim,   Bsno.  Careya  herbacea. 

Bbooin-Doomoor,  Bens.  Ficu*  lepem. 

Bhooin-Jam,  Binq,  Premna  herbacea. 

Bhooin-Kamri,  Behq.  Ipomcsa  Garjgeiioa. 

Bliaaiu-Ji.oomra,  Bxnq.  and  Hind.  Batataa 
paniculate,  also  Beni;.  Trichosanthes  eordata. 

Bhooin-Okra,  Bekq,  Creeping  TerraiQ, 
2a  pa  Ilia  nodifloia. 

Bhooin-Pat,  Bbns.  Cre^ing  Dentella, 
Denlella  repena. 
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Bhui-SiBg,  Gdz.  Anehia  hypogna,  groBid 
nut. 

BHOOJH  or  BHUJ,  in  L.  23°  17'  L.  fi9^ 
40'  E.  capital  of  the  province  of  Catch.   Tht 
Dak  bangalow  is  2B1  feet  above  the  sea,  ui 
the   hill    fort  is  678   feet  by  Mgooomdw 
measurement.      Bhiq    is  the    chief  tono  d  - 
Cutch,  anJ  is  built  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  sf  ■  ' 
fortified  hill   on  which  tb^  is  a  saake  teapk. 
It  ha*  manufaeturea    in  gold   and  lilrer.    It 
was  taken  by  Sir  W.   Seir'a  Army  oo  Hit  I 
^3rd  March  1819.     A  large  number  of  artidei 
in  gold  and  silver  are  anniully  mads  at  Bboq,  | 
principally  for  fiuropeana.  Goolabdana  or  iM- 
water  sprinklers,  are,    however,  maDuIadnred 
for  native  use.  The  silver  and  gold  used  is  tbj 
□early  pure.     The  charge  is  at  the  rate  of  I 
anoBs  per  tola  weight.     A  stone  procured  boa 
the  Hubba  hills  is  polished  at  Bhooj  and  iiiln 
used  as  a  substitute  tor  marble  in  the  deem- 
tion  of  temples.  See  Cutch.  Hindu,  Ktttjnr. 

BHOO-KAILASU,  S^ns.  From  bbw  liu 
earth,  and  Kailaiu,  the  Dscoe  of  a  mousttia. 

BUOOK.HA  HATA.  In  a  temple  it  fkitj- 
pore  is  a  picture  so  oalled,  peraonifyii^&ouiift 
Her  necklace,  like  that  of  her  lord  fin  or 
Uaha-deo,  is  of  skulls.  Two  peraosi  m  n-  I 
presented  lying  near  who  have  died  ol  tarn, 
and  a  beast  of  prey  is  approaching  tc  imv 
tbem. 

BHOO-LOKA,  Sans,  from  bhoo,  nt^ 
and  loka,  a  world.     The  earth. 

BHOORJAPATTBA,  Bins.  ladian  itidt, 
Betula  bhojpatra. 

BHORA,  BEira.  Mangrove.  lUwfhon 
mangli.     R.  mucrooata. 

BHOBA.  A  river  in  Bpitool. 

BHOBALBE.  a  river  of  Gowhatty. 

BHOR  GHAT,  in  Lat.  18*  44'K.  «* 
22' £.  in  the  Dekhan,  the  prindpal  pswot 
the  route  from  Bombay  to  Puna.  It  hai  btd 
formeil  into  part  of  tlie  Great  Peninsular  Bi^ 
way.  The  top  of  the  ghat  is  1,798  [set  sba** 
the   sea.     See    Railway. 

BHOOSA.  HiHQ.  "Brao  either  of  wheat « 
rice :  it  is  often  mixed  with  chopped  atnt 
and  given  as  food  for  cattle. 

BHOOT,  Beno,  also  bhoota.  Hind.  ^ 
mayi.  • 

BHOOTAN.  In  KurdiaUn,  throu^  »l» 
the  river  Cbeba  flows. 

BHtJTAN  on  the  N  B.  of  British  Isdj, 
IB  situated  between  Lat.  26  °  3,0' and  18^  K' 
and  88  *  45'  to  92  °  25'  E.  and  occupi«fc" 
the  southern  declivitisi  of  the  fiTs'^<**|'*^ 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Ity^ 
grouod  in  front  of  that  portion  of  their  ioferia 
chaic  which  coustitutat  the  natural  noitfaen 
boundary  of  the  Assam  valley- esai wards  f^ 
Sikkim  to  whue  the  Brahmapntia  pus'* 
through  the  mountains.     BhooUn  is  oat  » 
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tke  long  tuuHnr  rtates  lyins  upon  the  aontbeni 
slopes  of  ibt  HiusUysi  ;  and  oofisistB  of  s 
namb«r  of  rough  trsDsrstsB  obainB  of  hilts  at 
Ttgbt  angles  to  the  paient  range  which  fonns 
tlw  backbone  of  Asia.  BetveBii  the  ridges  sni 
predpUoas  Tnlleji,  at  the  bottom  bf  each  of 
whieh  run  a  mountain  stream.  After  passioi; 
trough  sous  of  the  most  ronluitie  scenery  of 
the  World,  with  cascades  that  ontsbine  the  belt 
of  Europe,  at  entv  km  miles  of  iheir  conne, 
theM  streams  iind  their  my  to  the  ghaut, 
Th«  branch  river  Ma  1 7,000  feet  in  little  more 
than  fifty  miles.  The  Kiver  Pachoo  liwe  on 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  gigaotit)  Gbiunutari, 
irhfeh  tops  the  donds  at  a  heifcht  of  28,000 
feet,  and,  before  its  stream  is  1 1)0  miles  in 
langth,  has  descended  to  an  ordinary  altitnde 
of  3,700  feet,  ft  most  be  denoiuiusted  e 
eountiy  of  moanlains,  to  gi?e  any  idea  of  the 
eharaeter  of  die  snilaoa  of  the  district.  Its 
northern  bonndary  ia  at  an  sTerage  elevation 
of  i5,O0O  feet  while  its  southern  boundary, 
•bont  7$  miles  nearer  the  equator  enjoys  an 
*"     '    of  about  6,000  feet,  so  that  there  is  ail 


ISO  mitea  long  with  an  average  tireadth  of 
■bout  90  zailes  and  is  mostly  rugged  with 
iafij  mountains.  The  people  styled  Bbooteah 
ate  ■  eolonial  branch  of  the  Thibetans,  who 
have  acquired  independence.  The  real  capital 
is  ToMtuudon  wbieb  is  the  official  reaidence  of 
both  tb«  Deb  and  Bhurm  Bsja.  The  Bhftrm 
B«i  lesidea  at  Poonakho.  But  neither  of  these 
Xqas  has  anjtbing  like  general  aathoriiy. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  s  nnmber  of  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  a  "Soubeh,"  whose  re- 
aidtxeea  greatly  resemble  the  Castles  of  the 
greatci  barons  daring  the  setive  existence  of 
the  feudal  tj%ieM.  These  castles  in  faet  are, 
ma  fat  aa  we  have  been  able  to  lesm,  peculiar 
to  Bhootan.  They  are  not  "  droogs"  like 
tfaoae  tt  Nundidroog,  Oiogee,  and  other  places 
IB  Sonthem  India,  but  red  baronial  residences 
with  ditch,  wall,  and  battlements,  like  those 
stBI  existing  in  Sngland  and  on  the  banks  of 
ibe  Uhine.  The  chief  of  these  castles,  each  of 
which  is  the  capital  of  a  soubahsbip,  are  Dalim- 
eota,  I>tirbee,  Benkar  Sengloong,  Wasdipoor, 
and  Teelagong.  The  country  has  a  spiritual 
bead,  the  DhurmKsjand  a  political  ruler  the 
Deh-rq.  eleeted  for  three  years,  but  for  the  last 
illy  yeairs,  Bhotan  haa  been  in  a  state  of  civil 
war,  eansed  by  the  itrife  of  tbe  Penlows  of 
aaatem  and  westeni  Bhotan,  and  the  Deb-Bejaht 
havebem  mere  puppets.  Accordingto  Aitcheson, 
(Fot.  I.  pofftM  106-1 49)  in  Bhootan  the  poUtfcal 
6«mnunent  is  conducted  by  ■  central  autho- 
rity Ike  Beb-fitf],  at  Taudandon  for  the  snm- 
nei  and  Poonakba  for  the  winter  qnirters. 
There  ii  abo  a  Dhnrtn  Bai,  also  the  Tougso 
rUlo  Or  Pnlow   in  the   Eattem  Doan,  the 
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Para  Pillo  In  the  Veitem  Doars,  each  Doai 
being  also  aader  a  eeparale  sonbah  or  governor. 
According  to  Hr.  Aitcheson  the  districts 
of  fibootao  between  tbe  bills  anil  the  Bri- 
tish frontier  are  known  ae  the  Doars,  end 
take  their  namea  from  the  different  paaaea 
vhich  lead  through  the  hills  into  Bhootan. 
Besides  the  Kooreapara  Doar,  formerly  govern- 
ed by  the  Twang  Bsjab,  who  was  immediately 
dependent  on  Laeaa,  there  are  in  all  eighteen 
Doara,  eleven  on  the  Bengal  frontier  and  seven 
on  the  frontier  of  Assam, 

11.  Bagb  or  Bijnee. 
Absau  Doabs. 
SaMToDf  Doan. 

i:.  Ohnrkoti. 


Btngal  Soar*. 

1.  D>linikot«. 

2.  Zamerkota, 
S.  ChMmnrofaee. 
4.  LuUmb. 

e.  Buss. 
B.  Bulks. 

7.  Bars. 

8.  Oooma. 

9.  Reepoo. 

to.  CheeniDg  or  SidlsR, 


IS.  ] 

14.  Chappigoias. 

15.  Chappakhamjif, 
IS.  Bijn«e. 

Durrang  Doart. 

1 7.  Boores  Ooaau. 

18.  Knlliug. 


Over  the  Bengal  Doars.  which  extend  from 
tbe  Teesta,  on  the  eastern  bonndary  of  Sikhim, 
to  the  Mouas,  the  Bootesh  have  for  long  years 
held  sovereign  dominion ;  and  previous  to  an- 
nexation of  Assam  by  the  British  Qovemment 
during  tbe  first  Bnnnese  war,  the  Booteah  had 
also  wrested  four  of  the  Assam  Dosrs  from  the 
Native  government,  while  the  other  three  wen 
held  on  a  sort  of  joint  tenure  by  the  Booteah 
and  Assamese.  How  long  this  state  of  things 
had  existed  is  not  predsely  known.  The  Boo- 
tiahs  paid  to  the  Assam  government  for  the 
Doara  a  tribute  of  Bupees  8,049,  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  goods ;  and  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Assam,  the  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
British  Goremment,  who  also  continued  the 
system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  three  Doars 
of  Kooreapara,  Booree  Oooma,  and  Knlliug, 
holding  them  for  four  months  every  year,  and 
making  them  over  to  Bhootan  for  the  other 
eight  months.  In  1 828  the  BoOteah  b^!;an  the 
long  series  tt  outrages  on  the  British  frontier, 
which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  Doers. 
The  first  attack  waa  onChatgaree,  in  the  Uurmng 
Zillah,  by  freebooters  ftom  the  Booree  Gooma 
Uoar,  and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  Of 
the  Doar  by  the  British  GoVemmeut  till  Slat 
July  1834,  when  it  was  restored  on  evidence 
beintc  givfn,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  fidse, 
of  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  freebooters. 
In  1638,  the  unsstisfsctory  sate  of  affairs  on 
the  frontier  determined  Oovenunent  to  send 
a  friendly  mission  to  the  Bhootan  Court,  and, 
if  practicable,  to  Lassa :  Captain  Pembeiton 
was  appointed  envoy;  Besides  procuring  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  tbe  nature  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  its  politictd  nlatlana 
with  Nepal  and  China,  the  object  Was  to 
obtain  ttie  traiufer  accession  of  tiie  Soars. 
„ 5i.. 
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The  deputation  o(  another  niuion  wu  rnggut- 
edin  1811.  The  Deb  Bajih  w*b  bdieTed  to 
be  willing  to  farm  all  hia  Doan  to  the  Brituh 
Government ;  but  as  Bootan  was  at  the  time  in 
a  Slate  of  anaTchy,  no  reautl  could  be  expected 
from  furtlier  negotiation,  and  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember 1841,  the  Aaaam  Doan  were  ordered 
to  be  attached  to  Aaaam. 

In  186S,  another  deputatioo  Wat  sent,  but 
ita  membera  were  treated  with  great  inauit  and 
an  enKagement  extorted  from  them.  It  wbb 
repudiated  by  the  Kritish  (Government,  and  aa 
■  punishment  for  the  outrageous  treatment  to 
which  the  tniudoii  had  been  aubjeot«>l,  the  Am- 
baiee  rallacottah  waa  declared  to  be  perma- 
iteotly  auneied  to  the  British  dominiona,  and 
the  payment  of  rerenae  to  Bbooian  from  the 
Assam  Doers  was  slopped  for  ever.  And  in 
1865  they  were  permaneutly  aoDeied  to  the 
British  territories. 

The  ntisaiooa,  first  ot  Mr.  Bottle,  and  afler- 
wnrds  of  Caplain  Turner,  to  Teeahu-loomboo 
had  their  origin  ia  a  petty  war  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

The  Uooteah  are  fairer  and  more  robuat  than 
Bengalees — hair  black  and  doae  cut — eye  smxll, 
black,  with  long  pointed  corners — eye-lashes 
Bcsrcely  preosptibie  —  thio  mouth. 

Bhootan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet ; 
on  the  west  by  Sihbim  ;  on  the  east  by  tl>e 
couiiliy  of  the  Towaug  K^jah,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  firitiih  Territory  ;  and  from  their  un  acru- 
pulous  maranding  habita,  the  Bhootaneae  are 
on  bad  terms  with  every  one  of  their  neigh- 
boura.  Though  nominally  aubject  to  Thibet, 
were  the  annual  tribute  withheld,  it  would  not 
be  enquired  after,  ao  anxious  are  the  Thibelans 
10  have  no  dealings  with  the  Bhooleah  who 
used  to  make  the  tranamitsion  of  the  vearly  fee 
of  aabjeetiou  (a  few  pieces  of  cloth,  silk,  and 
some  lice)  the  excuse  tur  a  series  of  robberies 
and  outrages  on  the  journey  to  Lhaua.  For  the 
last  few  years,  however,  all  the  Bhooteah  enter- 
ing Thibet  are  disarmed  at  the  froiuier,  beyond 
which  the  tribute-bearers  are  now  permitted  to 
proceed.  The  British  siinexed  ihe  Dooais  of 
Bhootan  from  the  L'hopa  in  1R65,  and  it  ia 
hoped  there  may  spring  a  large  and  important 
trade  between  British  ludia,  Thibet,  and  the 
Western  and  Central  f  rovincea  of  the  Chinese 
jCmpire.  From  the  new  frontier  to  the  Bhoo- 
teah town  of  Paro  is,  by  the  longest  route,  but 
a  rather  difficult  eighty  miles,  and  from  the 
latter  place  to  Lbassa,  the  rich  capital  of  Thi- 
bet is  only  fifteen  marchea  between  Lhassa 
and  Western  China,  there  is  constant  and  unin> 
teiropted  communication.  In  1809,  the  trade 
between  Bhooteah  and  Assam  amounted  to 
two  lakhs  of  rapees  per  annum,  the  lac,  mad- 
der, ailk,  erindi  eloth,  and  dried  Sah  of  As- 
sam exohaoging  for  the  woollens,  gold-dust, 
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salt,   mask*  hones,  ohowriea,  and  bbria  i 
Bhootan,   or   rather  of  Thibet,  for  the  te 
of  the  Bhooteah  in  the  business  vis  at  M 
but  that  of  earriers  or  toU-takert,    At  m- 
time  the  Deb  Bajah  used  annually  to 
a  caravan  with  gooda  to  a  la^e  vilu<h 
cloth,  pearls,  and  coral  from  Beoftal  to  ' 
whence  in  return  came  one  year  gohl  almM 
the  value  of  Ba.  70,OU0.     The  artidn  (1 
obtained  were  sent  into  the  British  terntoij' 
be  there  disposed  of,  and  for  a  loDf 
Bengal  Government  kept  up  lecular 
dation  at  Buugpore  for  the  Bhoob 
Thia  interchange  has,  however,  for  some 
almost  altogether  ceaaed,  and  is 
to  the  purchsae  of  a  little  tobacco  and 
The  eause  of  the  decline  is  simply  the  ins 
gible  rascality  of  the  Bhooteah  clueft,  who 
come  to  be  so  distraated  that  no  ThibeUaa  t 
er  will  plsoe  himself  or  his  f^nods  within 
reach.   "  With  Daneeling,  Ui.   Eden  itp 
"  the  Bhootan  trade  ia  now    nominst.    ^ 
Thibet,  their  trade  ia  scarcely  more  importai 
The  eaaieat  road  from  Bengal  into  Thibd 
through   Bhoatsn,   and    the   aiticlea  ia  d 
demand   in   Thibet  on   its   northern  Gmd 
namely,  tobacoo  and  indiiio,   ore  prodaeti 
great  ^uanti^  in  Bungpore,  the  UisUi^ 
its  south  frontier. 

The  Sikhimesa  have,  leia  than  the 
to  do  with  tbe  Bhodteahs,  whom  thn  iM 
upon  na  unscrupulous  jobbara  while  to  ual 
the  Towaug  Bsjsh  has  to  keep  up  a  frori 
force  for  the  especial  purposes  ol  prevtal 
Bhooteah  raids.  The  httle  Fort  of  Ddm 
6,000  fset  above  the  sea,  is  situated  on  a  ) 
jutting  down  into  the  valley  of  the  T( 
between  Sikhim  and  Bhootan.  The  view  fi 
this  place  is  nagnificent ;  the  snows  of 
Choolah  Kitai,  and  Takiab  passes  art 
quite  olase ;  on  three  aides  are  the  diSa 
snowy  ran|iei  of  Bhootah,  Sikhim  and  TXtf 
within  a  apace  of  sixteen  milea  are 
four  countries  of  Thibet,  Sikhim,  Bhoa 
and  BritishSikhim;  Baijeeliug  ia  plainly 
and  below  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vaDi} 
Uhiaok  in  Sikhim,  for  many  milea  ean  bs 
the  road  from  the  Thibet  paases  to  the  Baa 
river  on  the  Daijeeling  frontier,  the  i 
followed  b;  l^e  TliihetiBn  traders  who  aaH 
visit  Darjeeling. 

Captain  Gerard  ajtfCapl  Otra^tMt 
^fonauwr,^.  100,>  that  Bhot,    Boot 
Thibet,is  often  confounded  with  Sbootai^i 
hilly  country  south  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  Deb  Bajah'a  country,  which   lies 
Teshoa  Loomboo  and  Lbassa  and  the  , 
the  lower  hilla  are  not  called  Bbootao* 
of  the  Tons. 

Turner  says  (Evihaity,  p.  &i-5)  the  IM 
teah  have  invariably  black  luir,  wfaicb  it  ii  tp 


MAm  to  rat,  doae  to  tbe  head.  The  eye  it 
mil,  blwik,  with  long  pointed  cornera,  as 
thoigk  alMeiied  ind  eitended  by  artificial 
■un.  Tbeir  ejetuhes  are  to  thin,  as  to  be 
HkIj  perceptible,  and  the  eyebrow  is  but 
ri^tlf  abided.  Below  their  ejee,  ia  the 
hndat  part  erf  the  face,  which  ia  nther  flat, 
■d  namiir)  from  the  cheekbonea  to  the  chin, 
■  (kneterof  eoantenaiice  appeariog  fint  to 
Ux  ittiiae  anonfc  Tartar  tribes,  but  ia  by  Tar 
kn  KnH^f  marked  in  tbe  Chineae.  Tbeir 
Ant  HI  Rmarkably  amooth,  and  roost  of  tbem 
I  BinitiVBty  adiftoced  ape,  t>e(ore  they  can 
kaat  «na  Iba  earlieat  mdimente  of  a  beard  : 
ttqnhtnla  whiBker8,but  tbe  beattheypro- 
^deitfaieantystngKHiig  growth.  Many 
tflkotionntaineerB  are  more  bhan  six  feet 
kigk,wf  their  Mmpleiion  is  not  eo  dark  by 
Kinlibidei  ai  that  of  the  European  Portn- 
pK-IWiitr"!  Emiauy,  p.  84-B. 

has  niting  of  them  (Mim.  Mania.)  »«yi 
ft  Ik  people  of  tbe  aouthem  hilla,  (heir 
Mhu  of  female  delicacy  and  Tirtne  are  loose 
k"iW«tni|[.  Polygamy  ia  pennitted  ;  pro- 
IMDii  inlCTeoorae  ia  by  no  means  ditgraeefol 
.^■tla  party;  the  female  ia  not  oonaidered 
lilhMdigibla  on  wwonnt  of  her  frailty.  The 
||Anebiiig  of  a  woman  is  either  held  aa 
^■g,  or  ii  only  punishable  by  a  small  fine. 
,  gliy  marry  her  betrayer,  but  he  i«  not 
•M  »  marry  her.  The  offspring  is  the 
W"ty  of  ihe  mother. 

kvitn  beating  is  admiaialered  to  the  adnl- 

j  ^  h|  nder  of  tiie   headman   of  the  Tillage, 

I  **faii  BoreoTer  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 

;  yi'lBty,    Chaatity  is  iodeed  little  regard- 

•Mli  wj  little   practised.     The  diiguating 

■*■  o(  a   aommnuity   of    wives    ^tween 

i  ^Mi^ftt  or  six  cohabiting  with  one  woman, 

!  y*  kcR,  Bs  well  aa  among  the  conntriet  we 

■■waia  the  hills. — AitdUton't   Treatia, 

|"lW/.  p.  360.  Prifuep'a  Titfat,  Tariary 

'«V*a,  p.    17.     See  India,  307,  309, 

Si,  5H.    Frveer"!  Himalaya  Mnmlaint, 

'3!fi,3S6.    See  Bhootan  ;  Bhnddah  ;  Ch»- 

Hiija  Chetang  ;  Hssora ;  Hindoo,  India, 

llS.Sje,  336,338,  344;  Gurhwa];Lhopa; 

■"""  Polyanrfry. 

'  BAUIAN,  literally  idol-Baniian ; 
ifcjiof  Bsmian. 

«H0OTA-8HOODDHI.  Sans,  bhootk  aig- 
^  fcor  elemeats,  and  shooddhi,  pnrifica- 


t^roOraSHA,  SiHB.  tnm  Bhoota.  great, 
■^^alotd. 

nS^OTIAH,  the  people  of  Bbootao. 
'^TO-FHALLT,  a  small  scandent  plant^abnn- 
■•■Ort  Ajmire.  It  contains  a  great  quanti- 
"jfy.  and  ia  need  in  great  qnantity,  sa 
''J*»*«iac,  nibbed  np  with  water  and 
"'■■".  ll  is  ilso  considered  cooling,  and  ia 


uied  in  prescriptions  as  such. — Gf».  Hei.  Top. 
the    primary  elemenla. 


BHOOTA,  8a»b. 
from  bhoo,  to  be, 

BHOOT-BHERUBI  ;  Bing.  Premna   bar- 

BH0O-TO0I£EB,  Brhg.  Salvia  plebeis. 

BHOOTKAJ,  Bins.  Adder's  tongue,  Ly- 
godiom  fieinosa. 

BHOUVA-LOKA,  Sakh.  from  bfaoora.  the 
sky,  and  loku,  a  world.     The  world. 

BH00VANB8H,  Sana,  from  bhooTana, 
the  world,  end  eeshn,  lord. 

BHOOT-THA.  A  tree  of  Akyab.  Not 
mnch  in  Dse.  Grows  to  a  large  aiie,  aid  ia 
plentiful  in  Uamree  and  Sandoway  distriets^ — 
Gil.   Oat.  JSb.  1863. 

BHOPAL,  a  town  in  India,  in  Lat.  77°  SO* 
E.  and  Lai.  Hi'  18'  N.  It  ie  in  Malwa,  SSff 
miles  9.  W.  of  Allahabad  and  at  the  level  of 
the  railway  is  1,690  feet  above  the  aaa.  Bho- 
pal  is  a  fendatory  territory,  C764  aqnar* 
miles  in  extent,  with  arevenmof  Ba.  13,76,SSS 
and  8  popnlatfon  of  663,6K6.  It  has  an  armv 
of  7S3  horae,  9,488  foot,  and  78  gus  wttb 
2S3  artillery  men.  It  was  formed  iato  a'prtn- 
cipelity  by  Do*t  Mahomed,  an  Afghan  in  the 
service  of  Aaningteb,  on  wboae  dsorise. 
Boat  Hahomed  established  hia  independent  aa- 
thority,  and  died  in  1733,  aged  tit.  Many 
changes  in  the  suoeession  oeeurred,  and  during 
the  Uabntts  role,  the  connlry  waa  harnaaed  by 
that  race  and  overrun  by  Pindsri.  When  Colond 
Goddard  in  177S  marched  through  the  tanitory 
en  ronte  to  Bombay,  its  mler  treated  Goddard 
with  great  kindness,  and  this  haa  never  been 
forgotten  bj  the  BrittBh.  Since  1817,  thn 
alliance  has  been  intimate,  and  in  1847,  the 
rctceney  devolved  on  SecuBder  Begum,  danghter 
of  NoEiur  Mahomed.  But  in  iS47,  Seeundei 
Begara  waa  proclaimed  ruler  and  her  daaghter 
the  Shah  Jehan  Begum  her  heir,  ^uring  the 
revolt,  Secunder  Begum  adhered  firmly  to  the 
British  for  which  she  was  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  the  pergunnah  of  Bairsesb^  and 
created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India.  She  died 
in  1868,  and  was  auoceeded  by  her  daughter 
Shah  Jafafln  Begnm. — Aiiekuoiii  Trtatiti,  V«U 
See  Kunjana ;  Inacriptiona,  pp. 
380-368.    Airun. 

BHOPALPOOR  inLat.760  5A'E.aiidLitf. 
2»°  »4'  N. 

BHOPAWAR.  a  Biitisb  politick  •Keo<9 
which  superintends  four  petty  feudatory  stales, 
vis.  that  of  Jobnt  whose  chief  is  a  Bahtor  ra^ 
put,  with  a  population  of  about  7,0OU  chiefly 
Bhils.  Mutwars,  also  with  a  Bhil  population : 
Khuttevarra  and  Bnttonmul ;  Mota  Burk- 
hera  ;  Kalse  Bouree.  The  guaranteed  states 
areiJirajpore,  ofDhar;  Jabooa;  Neemkheia  or 
Tirla,  Ghota  Barkhera  or  Soiepoor,  Hota  fiu- 


khen  ud  Kali  Bowree.— ^tteitMia,  To/.  IV. 
p.  405. 

BHOKT,  FiHD.    OenchniB  eaUnitn*. 

SHOT.  ThiBword,aco(]rdiiistol4BtheBt,Diider 
Ibe  appellations  of  SuU  in  Bultiitaa  ;  But  id 
Batan ;  Bat  ia  Thibet,  or  in  inoh  words  m  the 
BhootefB  n  Bhotiye,  ia  ethnolt^  eomprises 
the  Little  Tibtttua,  the  oatiTe*  of  Ladak,  the 
mbetsui  «f  Tibet  Fropnr,  and  the  algiely  allied 
tribes  of  ShOan.  Balti,  oi  BaltiyiJ  ii  railed 
Palolo  01.  Bidor  bj  the  Baida,  and  NanR  Kod 
by  the  Tibetani.  It  ia  pnserved  io  Ptolemy 
In  Bylt».  The  ooBBtry  ia  (reqwently  called 
StauHlo  or  lakardo  fnun  the  same  of  iti  welt 
knows  font  and  eapital.  Balti  Proper  ia  « 
amall  table  land,  and  with  that  of  Deoteu,  ia 
akont.  00  nilea  long  and  3fi  broad^—tbs  mean 
hdglit  of  it»  viUagea.  aboTe  the  eea  is  about 
T,QOQ  feeL  ThQ  Bflti,  tbe  paopls.  of  Uttk 
Tibot,  tbe  Bylta  of  Ptolemy,  though  Tibetan 
in  kngw^  and  afpearance,  are  all  raahoinft* 
due,  audi  differ  bm  the  more  eaatera  Tibe< 
tern  of  he  <whi>  eall  tkenuelrea  Bbotia  at 
inhnhiti^  of  Bhot)  by  belof  taller  and  leaa 
alontly  nAde.  Their  Imt^uAge  di^ra  WRr 
•idnn^y  from  that  of  La,  b^  oo^  aa  oua 
diaket  diffen  ftam  another.  Tbo  Bhol  of 
X«dak  ii  abaMg,  baidy,  ihort  aud  aqoare  with 
■  deddedty  Mongal  phyaiogpomy — by  wbioh  ia, 
SMSitt  a  flat.fius,  broad  oheek,  depretted  uom, 
TWy  large  aara.  obUqw  and  Darrow  eyfr  ourtained 
«t  tbe  a(ttMn,  bUck  hair  and  low  atatun,  their 
STonga.  haigk^  batag  ^  feet  B'l  inohM  :  (be 
abiUiiaie,  iMa.iUoagoUao,  harinK  a  oapaqii; 
of  73.  onbio.  tndiea,  80  oabio  inahea  being  a 
ftit  oepaeity  for  a  European.  The  grand 
Ijuna  ia  a  Bhat.  The  ordinary  mook  or  priest 
in  Tihet.is  Iba  CtyloDg, — above  whom  tur<  the, 
I-Aniaa  or  Pxesideats,  and  below  whom  are  the 
Tohba  and  Tiippa.  The  Tuppa  is  a  proha- 
tieiHE'iibs  is  admitted  into  tbe  establiahmwit  to 
wfadob  hfi  would  UlUeh  kimwdf  at  the  age  of  8 
01  10  and  reoeiveB  instruction  aooerdinifiy. 
At  16,  he.  becooes  a  Tobba,  and  at  34  a 
Gybogi.  provided  his  aoquirenents  be  satia- 
faohxy.  Thera  are  two  seets,  the  Qylbipks^ 
who  djresa  in  yellow,  and  the  Shammar  in  redi, 
tbe  ShaoiEqkr  Gjloog  being  allowed  to  marry. 
The  Bhot  of  the  TibeUns  have  beefi  exteqdMig. 
westwaid.  Ai  *,  genoral  rale,  tha  Hinalaya 
divide  Hindustan  ftom  Bhotland,  bat  (hue 
are  Bhots  in  awant  pHrta  aoath  of  the  crest 
of  tboaa  mighty  noaotains  in  Qaihwal  and 
Xentton.  The  people  of  hf,  the  eaatern  Tibs-, 
tana,  call  theraswve*  fihotiaht  oi  inltabitanta  of 
Bhot.  They  are  not  ao  taU  and  are  stouter 
mule  than  tbe  Tthetwia  of  Haiti  or  little  Tibet, 
nhotboDgh  Tibriaa  in  Uonaage  and  appew- 
anee  are  all  .mabomedans. — J)r-  TAoauoa's  Trt- 
veh  in  ^t'ttFU.' Umaiaifa  and  Tibst,  p.  247. 


BHCBiNSSWAB. 

tMUutmU  SOmoUgif.  A.  CiMMmffham.  Ses 
Balti;Bylt«;  D«rd:;  KailaB;QangH  Bugc; 
Kara-knran ;  Ladak  ;  Tibet.- 

BHOTU.UILAI,    Him  SioapbiHou. 

BHOT-PA.  A  name  of  Ladak.  Sm  lodii 
p.  337. 

BHOULIYA.  ia  a  lighter  description  of  Uw 
B^re  boat,  varying  in  dimensious  between  Ihs 
Dheagi  oi  passenger  boat  and  a  middle  liud 
Bsjra.  It  is  io  gSBsral  ase  on  the  Gsngo, 
alike  for  a  suburban  trip  or  for  a  long  vif 
oonntry  jsumey. 

BHOWNAGGAR  in  L.  7S°  21'  B-  sod  L 
21°  47'  N.,  in  lUttywar,  the  principal  Ulik- 
daiB  are  their  Highnessea  the  nawab  of  Jiu» 
guhi^he  Jam  ot  Navanaggar,  the  Bsnl  A 
Bhowna^ar :  and  the  Rana  of  Parebudu, 
the  Bflj  of  Drangdra  and  the  thakurof  Hurf^ 
JunagarUi,  tbe  moat  important,  is  held  bj  t 
descendant  of  Sfaar  Khan  Bsbi,  a  soUia  ot 
fortune  who  seised  it  in  fche  nenersl  uin^ 
whjeh  pTBoeded  the  aubveiaion  of  the  Uogbok 
SO  miWa.tatbe  west  are  the  ruias  ot  BsUblu- 
pura. 

BHOWRA.  The  wildhuntfrrsoeoflBdia, 
celled  Fardhi,  Ulrn-Pardhi,  Shikari,  ud  Kim 
Shikari     See  India,  p.  327  and  3}8. 

BHKAMABA  UABJ,  Tel.  ClerodesdigB 
serrsMm-  Volkameria  set.  B.  iii.  601.  At 
Tdugn  word  signlfiea  "  bee-killer."  Sea  n- 
mark  on  Brahmi  chettu.~£i.  W.  le.  lilt 
.  BHKAMUK,  Bkko.  Sun  flover,  Udiu- 
thus  aQnuus. 

BHttAlHI-DWITATA,  8*k«i.  A  hinds 
festival  on  the  Sod  of  the.  bindn  racwth  Khi^ 
when  hiadu  siaters  entwtain  brotbera  in  aft< 
mory    of    Ysmuoa    entertaining    ha  brotkc 

BUBIQA,  Tasisbtlu,.aqd  Atri.are  tbrwd 
the  great  saints  or  aa^js  oolled  Frqjapsii  <* 
Brahmadika,  that  la,  mini^bom  sons  of  SiA 
ma.  They  are  vanouaty  described  asM"ft 
nine,  ten,  and  even  twenty-ove  in  nnoberv— 
»'»«»»'*  fitory  o/  A'flia,  p.  Sit  See  tesfc 
madioa.   Laksbmi.  Vishnu  PuraD%  jt-  H- 

BUilQU.  A  name  of  the  pUnet  V,e>)M- 

BHKINQAR,    Bbno.  Verbesina  proHtiti- 

BiJU,  flAJisf;.  Bhpm,  Bks),  Bhm,  Bto 
fihami,  HiND.  Land,  Earth. 

BHU.  InUiad!iaAlrq«oay,«em«toi«g 
tJie  middle  plao&  Bbu-olucra,  «b(p  ifl^ 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  means  the  eqnisww 
line-  Bho-carna,  Uie  Badineof  tbo  8f^- 
Bbu-paridhi,  the  same  as  Bhn-okaca< 

BHU.  Sawso.  Bkuvar,  Sm,  nrik  dd 
sky  and  heaven. 

BHUB  ANSSWAR.  A  priooe  of  Orimu  As* 

yanka  Bhiaa  was  oslphnUed  in  Orissa  and  ea- 

dowed  Jagannatba.    He  had   the.  mitfortins 

to  kill  a  brahman,  and  raised  nunercoo  t(»' 
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plea  in  expittion  of  hit  offance,  at  one  of  ultioh 
VM  a  alab  ;  with  a  Saiva  inwription. — Fol, 
VL  V-  378.    See  Inacriptiona,  p.  380. 

BUUCHAKKA  GM)DX  >Uo  Ndagum- 
mudu.  Tel.  Batata*  paoiculEita,  CA.— CodtoI- 
Tulu«  parieulatn.^fl.  i,  +78. 

BUU-DADIMBAH,  SANi.Careya  hcibaoea. 

fiUUDUCK.  A  pTcdatory  nee  of  the  Nepal 
Terai. 

BHU-DEVI,  al*o  Bhuma  Devi,  alw  Prit'hivi, 
namea  of  the  earlh  and  fabled  to  be  married  to 
Priihu.  Bhu  Devi,  io  hindu  mythology,  ia  the 
tcnealriat  name  of  Faivati,  aa  goddeM  of  the 
earth,  aa  the  namea  of  DJsna  ware  varied  to  suit 
bei  Tarioua  forma,  alie  b^g  Luna  in  heareD, 
Proaerpina  or  Hecate  in  hell,  ao  h«  archetype, 
the  hindn  Parvati,  ia  the  heavenly  Bhavani, 
on  earth  Bhudevi,  and  Patala-Devi  aa  oonaort 
of  the  rt^ent  of  the  infemil  r^ooa,  Btu- 
Pevi,  a*  apouae  of  the  eirthly  goddeai  ia  a 
BameofSivn. — Rindu  Injantioida,  f    38. 

BHDDOWfilA.  A  brangh  of  the  Cboubcm 
r^pota.  > 

BtfllOBI,  HiNU.  An  iDlerior  Icind  of  date 
boiled  in  oil  and  veter  and  dried ;  lued  in  Uool- 
Ian  end  Derajat ;  aUo  the  Ber  fruit,  dried. 

BHUI.  Head  of  a  Gond  village. 

BHUIAN.  A  tribe  in  Oriiaa.  See  India,  p. 
32». 

BHUT  CHAMPA,  Hiwd.  Kampferla  ro- 
tunda. 

BHUW-DAGDHAiK-  Earth-burning  iQifla 
or  hindoa  at  maTriafte  and  funerala  from  the  oe- 
remonj  of  boming  earth  prior  to  their  preaenta- 

HiND.  Arschia  by- 


BHUI-MNG,    Goa. 
poetea  ;  Gnoand  note. 

fiHUI-SlNG-K&-TSL,H»iD.  Git  of  An.- 
c)ua  bypogst. 

BUUl  VAKSA-   A  Zemindari  race,  called 
Kborda  raja  and  Bbni  Vanaa,  whornled 
OrivafromlGSO  to  1801  whmUuVuud  Deo 
wae  d^KMcd.    See  Oriiaa. 

BHUINHAR.  See  Bhnnhar. 

BUUJ.  HiNO.  Betula  bhoiputra. 

BHUJAPATHI  CHETTU,  Til.  Betula 
Hhqpatra.  A  Himalayan  tree,  the  leavea  or 
bark  of  whicb  are  oaed  to  cover  the  baaket*  of 
Ganges  vater  aold  by  itinerant  pilfcrima.  Heyne 
erroneonaly  calls  it  a  Nepet^ — WaU-  Jbwe> 
in.  p.  S43. 

BHaJTU.    See  Hindu,  p.  134. 

BHTJK.  HiuD.  Allium»8p. 

BHUKOKBA,  HiHs.  Zapuiia  nodiltora, 

BHUKBI,  HtNQ.  TribnruB  alatua.. 

BHUKSA.  A  foreat  tribe  under  the  hill*  froip, 
Fiminpoi  Subna  on  the  Sapda  to  Chandpura^, 
tke  Oangea.  They  claim  to  be  fowar  r^indta 
aipriM  from  Dhar  and  to  have  Ifi  fiat  or  clana- 
BHUKTI,— K  AS  AMBITA-SINDHOO, 


■    BHtTBJ- 

rita,  the  water   of  IHe,  and  aio^oo,  tke  •«&. 
See  BhaktL 

BHUIiLt  .  Like  «U.  largo  r  riren  which  flow 
for  a  very  longthened  counc,  throofch  an  alluvial 
aoil,  the  Indua  tbrowa  np  patolira  of  alluvial 
depoait  at.iU  mouth.  In  Bind,  tbaae  are  called 
bhull  and  they  are  of  fjtti  valua  in  the  outli- 
vation  of  the  ved  rice  of  the  coaotiy.  They  are 
awampy  and  oKiat  on  bpth^Mw  of  the  primi- 
pal  moutha  of  tb«  Jndui^ii)  the  Gora  harae 
and  ^habbonder  perguoiiaha,  bat  pfoduee.  s 
conaiderable  .portion  of  the  rics.Maaumed  in 
Siod.— SmmiMuZt,  p.  293. 

BHULLEH.  OaeoflhoclaaaaftheA^uoH-' 
la  i^jputa.     See  Kh«tri. 

BH.UM.Sj.ns.  )yiKD.  The  land.  Bom,  jpina. 
Bbuniia,  q  landlord.  Bhumiawat  a  general  plu»> 
dering.  ^uurWai,  ,p  laudowoM ,  at  a  ;yiU«go. — 
Ell       ,  '  ,  ,    . 

SHlTUI  in  hiudn  aatipnomy,  the  t«i>> 
restrial  globe,  auppoaed  to  be  in  the  centn  of 
the  universe.  Bhumi  lavana ;  pix9ier,.natiua), 
to  th«  earth.  Bhunti  aavana  duifk  t  a,  nt^uiil 
day..  ,  , '    , 

BHtlSin,  UB-aoB.  ■Ea^th-bonii  Erim  inhabi- 
lanlft-of  Oritaa,  wit}i  whom  th^  UrBon,or  Ho  w 
KoJ  raixod  when  driTeneastiV^-  .^ibondft- 
Hcribea  the  Bhu^^ito  be  a  c»fteof  lowbindua 
DWerQUB  in  Ghatsila.  See  Jindia,  p.  $^i, 
BH0MI,PALA-.  Scfllnporiftjona,  p.5ai 
BUUMI-TAII-Utt.  ,a*w#.  .X^M.  .Tm* 
Earth  Oil :  Naphlfaa.  ..  .    ,     : 

BHUMOWBA,  HiNji.  ComuaoapiUta, 
BHUM-PyOK,  HlHD. ,     "  EartU-apUtte;? 
PhiljU^n  cslotTopi^iBk  Talipa  itaUata. 

SHUUXAS.  Ui«D.  Salix  tetiaaapensa. 
.  BHUN  CHAMPA- Saws,  ^wajtfcri*  k>» 
tund%    I       1   : 

.    eHUNGiP,BEN»..CorAhaiuaolitoriw 
.  BHUll^HAB,  A,  hindu  tivba  aAmerona  inOo* 
mkpur,  Axiinghuc    aqd  [Qeiiates^  ,  TheAJdhof 
Beaarea>  ia'-one  of  this,  caalej  they  cl^in  t0'hat4 
been  brahraina- — MlioU 

BHUS  EE  DUU,  HiMD.  ¥«ibaaouV  (ittp« 

■us.  :■  •  '■■!■  'I 

BHUFAX<.    See  Bhopat  t  Sanchi.     '.::;: 

BHUPALA-  Xlie.fint  dynasty, of  M>t.^(4 

Benml-    SeeBengal. 

BHIHt,  HiHD.  Sandy  bjllc^y,  aoilp^  .tbe 
**  tibba"  of  the  Pniijahi, 

BHVB,  Hind.  '  A  tbafolk  ktssb,  '  growing  in 
thejuaslea  of!  N-  India  to  a  «ei|^bl  of^'ft^. 
.  AHUR  amyBAJBHUI^  a  face  in  'NMh- 
etn  India,  known  1^  tradltiMi'  as  the  oldeet  of 
Indtwi:  raw*- 

'  .,Bpa&ANTU,  ia  hind.irinytkdb([r,  a  fabo- 
loua  gplden  singed  falwD' whfl.stole  the  aannii 


BllUBJ    or    Bhojaputra.     Batula     Bhtg- 
.  :,  . ,  pntra.     Paper   birch,  tA    th«   ddiosta- baw 

Saxs.  Tnnbhnktee,  devotion  irosf^  juice  i  am- 1  nsed  as    paper,   for  omiriBg  nisbrdlu  and 
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smr-aAREARA. 

lining  hookahs,  kc—CUgHom,  on  KvJUA  OMd 
Kangra. 

BHUBKUNDA.  HiifD.P  amo  BHUBSOO, 
Hum.  Atre«  of  CboU  Nagpore  with  aoft, 
white  timber— Col.  Cat.  Kx.  1882. 

BHUETPOOK:  a  town  in  Iniiia  in  Long. 
77°  32'  E.  and  Lat.  IT"  IS'  N.  It 
IB  S3  milea  wost  of  Agra-  Aitchison  tells 
na  that  it  ii  the  capital  of  a  Jat  prin- 
cipality founded  hj  a  fteebooter  Darned  BiTJ, 
who  held  the  village  of  Siniunnee  in  the 
pergnnnah  of  Deeg,  but  the  power  of  thit  9tate 
waa  chiefly  flxteoded  during  the  decline  of  the 
Ho)tul  empire  by  hie  ft*^'  gT>nd>on  B"ortg 
Mull,  who  waa  killed  in  1763.  Soonij  Hull 
left  five  sons,  three  of  whom  admiDiatcred  the 
state  of  Bhurtpore  in  roccoMion.  Daring  the 
rale  of  the  third  ion  Namul  Singh,  the  fourth 
ton  Bunject  Singh  rebelledaud  called  in  the  aid 
of  Nu^uF  Kban,  who  etripped  the  fhmily  of  all 
their  potamBioni  except  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore, 
whioh  was  held  by  Kunjeet  Singh.  After  touch 
internal  and  eiternal  trouble,  Sindhia  gave 
back  to  the  family,  first  etcTon,  then  three 
pergunnahs,  which  novr  form  the  State  of 
Bhortpon.  In  1869,  the  chief  Bunjeet  Singh 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Britiih  :  but  he 
gave  abelter  to  Holur  when  pursued  by  Lord 
Lake,  after  the  battle  of  Deeg,  and  on  Tefusing 
to  delirei  him  up.  Lord  Lake  mftde  four  aiianlta 
whieh  were  each  repelled,  but  the  chief  then 
agreed  to  expel  Holkar  from  ¥>  territory  and  a 
new  treaty  was  entered  into.  On  ihe  recur- 
Tniee  of  differences,  Bhurtpoor  was  again  be- 
■ieged  aitd  fell  to  Lord  Combermereon  the 
18th  January  IS2S.  Binoe  British  India  was 
takes  under  direct  British  rule,  the  Hb- 
harsjah  has  reoeived  a  Sunoud  (No.  Ill)  con- 
ferring on  him  the  right  of  adoptioii  and  to  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns.  The  area  of  Bhurt- 
poia  ia  1,974  square  miles,  the  population 
660,000,  and  the  revenne  Kapeet  21,00,000. 
Bhurtpore  paya  no  tribute  and  no  contribution 
ta  any  loosl  corps  or  eontingeut.  The  irmy 
consists  of  3,368  iorHDtry,  2,814  cavalry,  and 
SlS  artillerv. — TrtcUiet,  Engagnunt*  and  Sti*- 
Mub,  Fol  ir.  paga  l»l,  13S  md  139.  See 
Jat,  Btatistica  of  Battle. 
'  fiHTmUNDI,  Sanso.  oiTeluVau^  Tju.- 
Tiaridiuro  Indicum. — Ztim. 

Buns,  SAiia.  Bbusa,  alao  Bhusi,  Uimd. 
bran  of  vheat  j  chaff,  or  eut  straw  or  laavea, 
&£.,  for  feeding  cattle. 

BHUSHANA.     See  Inscriptions,  p.  383. 

BHU-aASKABA;  Tit,,  or  Korinika  and 
Fatta  lltce.  Niebuhria  oblongilblia,  DC- 
TV.  k  A.  79.— CappsTJs  beteroclita,  B. 
iL  070  The  sweet  tuberooa  roots,  dried  and 
reduecd  to  powder,  are  used  medicinally  for 
making  a  cooling  drink. 


BHUTKAIR. 

BHUSKF,   HtKD.     A  carbonate  of  Kxii, 

BHU-9TKUXAM,— 8.  or  Chippu  gsddi, 
TxL.   Andropngon  *ch<Biianthus.— X. 

BHTJT,  tiiHD.  Said  to  be  the  Soy  beaa, 
the  Sojahitpida. 

BHUT-  See  Bhot,  Bhooteah,  Kunaxtr,  Li- 
dak,  Tibet. 

BHUl'A  orBHOOT.  Aghost.anevilipiril. 

BHUT-BaLI.  Offerings  to  evil  splriu, 
ghost^  goblins  ^  olTeriiigs  at  funerals  to  demom 
and  spirits,  offeriaga  to  all  creaturES. — WStai. 
See  Bali. 

RHUT-BAUIAN.    A  name  ofBamian. 

BHUTALABHAEBI.  T^i,.  BhstaaiknsiD 
B.  Crolon  obtongirolinm.  B.  iii.  GS9.  The  T^ 
Ingu  name  siKnifles  "  demon-driftr"  or  "  deril 
^oad" — and  sticks  made  of  It  are  csrried  u i 
protection  against  evil  spirits. 

BHUTAN.  See  fibootao,  Bars  Lscbi.KuIi- 
mir. 

BHUTABT.  A  town  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Himalaya.  Its  ancient  name  >ss  Hado. 

BHUT  JHATA,  Hind    Apium  graveokiii, 

BHUTNKKB.  The  tract  from  Loni  to  Kmm 
called  aller  the  Bhutti  race-     See  Bhutuir. 

BHUINAIR  has  atUined  fcrest  littUnctl 
celebrity  from  its  position,  it  beitig  in  Ue  nait 
of  invasion  from  Central  Asia  to  Indii.  Tte 
Bhutti  and  the  Jit  seem  to  have  been  m  iiif> 
■ningted  that  distinction  is  impassible.  Vm  ; 
Jit,  in  a  nsvel  war  on  tbe  Indus  resisted  Ui«  j 
advance  of  Mabmud  of  Ghaini^  In  A.  D-  : 
1205.  only  IbcIvo  yenrs  after  Shahab-ud  Dis 
conquered  India,  his  successor,  Kutnbi  is  pC' 
son  oQoducted  a  war  a^aiiist  the  Jit  of  ib(  . 
northern  desert,  to  prevent  their  wreiting  HiM 
froo)  the  nahomedsn  empire.  When  the  i^ 
throned  queen  Bania,  heiress  of  Feioi,  wu 
compelled  to  abandon  her  throne,  she  MugU 
proteetion  amongst  the  Jit,  who  with  tbeil  ; 
aeylhie  brethren,  the  Ghikar,  assembled  ill 
their  forces  sod  marehed  with  their  quMS  ••  j 
their  head,  to  meet  her  foes,  but  she  fell  <" 
battle  in  the  attempt  to  re-g»in  her  kingdom.  | 
Again,  in  A-  D.  1397,  when  "Ilmur  inrsW 
Indis,  Bhutnair  was  attacked  for  hsring  wk 
tressed  him  exceedingly  on  bis  invasioii  si 
Hultin,  when  as  he  mentions,  he  in  "pf** 
icoured  the  country,  and  cut  off  s  tribe  of  bsn- 
ditti  ealled  Jit.  Shortly  aflerTimur'!  imuitra, 
B  colonv  of  Bbaiti  under  their  leader  Bw  w- 
grated  "from  Marole  and  Phoolra,  and  "••"Kw 
and  caotured Bhutnair  from  ChBgatkhsKj*"** 
of  the  Chagtai  tribe,  but  whethei;  an  offito  « 
Timor  or  of  the  Delhi  Court  ia  notknomi.  H« 
he  had  conquered  Bhutnair  f^om  the  Jitsnd  hid 
acquired  a  considerable  territory,  wbicb  l" 
Bhatti  colony  took  advantage  of  Us  departun  la 
re-conquer.  The  tract  depending  on  this,  «a 
that  north  of  it  to  the  Garah  river,  ia  Colo*) 
Tod's  time  presented  ■  scene  of  sbsolate  dew 


ktioD.  Bat  in  fonnet  timea  wen  nuuigr  vil- 
lagea,  i>f  wliieb  in  hit  Hj,  remniDa  ooiy  wen 
tobesean.— 7W«iI(ir<uU<w,  Vol  III. p.  Sl%. 
See  Bhatoair. 

BHUTNISAJn.  HiKb.  tU.  t}evii'a  wcU, 

BHU-TDLASI,  Odmum  BaeiliciuD,  w.  and 

O.  pilosum.— 5.  lit.  p.  16. 

BHUTTEE.    See  Bhatti,  Jut. 

BHUTWA,   HiHD.  GliEDopodia*!' 

BHTKEE,    Can.    CaryoU  urene. 

BHTENG-TSENG,  Bubm.    Id   AmheMt, 

a  doae-gruiied,  oompact,  itrey  wood,  ^t  for  , 

neral    purpOftes,    and  BermiDi^lj   exempt    from 

attaoke  of  insect,-^ (^j>^m  l)anee. 

BUYNSROU.  i>  tbe  tract  named  FucbaiJ, 

or  tbe  flat,  between  the  river  Cbiunbul  and  the 

pus,  and  coutaina  about  twenty-four  Tillages  in 

the  lordship  of  Bhyntror.     A!coording   to   the 

local  tradilion  of  wme  of  the  wild   triba,  its 

more  indent  name  wsa  Bhadravati,  the  seat  of 

the  Hood  race  ;  and  the  iracea  of  the  old  eity 

in  exteDsive  mouods  and  ruins  are  still  beheld 

around  the  more  modern  BhyDstor.     Tradition 

adds,  that  the  Chiimitti  tbe  modem  Charabul 

bad  not  thenploughed  itself  a  channel. — Tod't 

SaJa^Aan,  Vol.  II.  f .  7 1 S. 

BHTKTJL,  a  river  of  Jessore. 

BIA,     FtenMarpoa    marsapium.    See  Be- 

Baba. 

BIA  in  L.  100"  bV  E.  and  L.  18*  16'  N. 

BIADE  :  Gkani.    It.  Corn. 

BIADIA.H.  Green  turbans. 

BIANA,  Ihe  chieftain  of  tbis  wai  the  Sahi- 

ma,  one  of   tbe  most  powerful  Taasali  of  the 

Chouhon  emperor  or  Piithi  rajah,   the  brothars 

of  tbis  bouse  held  the  highest  offices  under  the 

emperor,  and  the  period  during  which  the  elder 

Kximas  waa  minister,  was  the  briithteat  in  the 

Chpubooe  dynasty, — Tod.  Btgaatkan,  Vol,  I,  p. 

BI&S-WOOD.  A  tree  of  Hehra  foreat,  near 
Abbottabad.  Hasara.  Natural  order,  Conifeno, 
it  ia  Pinos  lonxifolie,  Pinua  excelsa,  or  lofty 
pine — CaiCat.Sn.  18Sil. 

BIABUl.    A  river  of  Dumoh. 

BIAZ,    Hind.  Pbbb.  Interest  of  moneys 

BIBA  BIBA    Can.    Holigama. 

BIBACHA,  Hud.  firassica  Griffitkii. 

BIB^  Hind.  Lady  ;  Bibi  Sahib,  Anglo- 
Hind,  properly  bU>i-sabibah,Bn  lloglishwoman, 
tb«  mistress  of  a  houae. 

BIBEKPOOB,  in  L.  80"  ti'  t.  and  L. 
26»  BO'  N. 

BIBIA,  HiHD.  Bibl»  fionj.  Uah.  Ptero' 


lun,al>ool:.  The  Bible  ii  dirided  into  two 
poitiona,  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
meata.  The  former  contsina  the  writings  of 
Hoses  and  the  propheti  and  is  the  Ca- 
nooical  book  of  tbe  Semitic  leli^on  of  the  Jews 


^'      fiiwjt 

or  Hebrewi,  the  latter  oontaint  tha  dootrinei  of 
Jesus  Christ  but  both  bodu  an  Canoaiul  in 
the  religion  of  Cbriatiani.  The  two  books  of 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testament  are  raTeranced  by 
the  mahomedans  of  tbe  8-  and  S.  E.  of  Asia* 
Slid  the  possessors  of  the  Taurait,  Aujil,  Zsbar, 
Korin  and  Durban,  lis,,  the  books  of  Moseli 
the  Enngils,  the  Psalms  and  the  Koran,  are 
styled  AbM-Kiiab  or  People  oS  tb«  Book) 
i.  ti,  people  posaessiog  a  revealed  religioni 
The  New  ^Tesuiroeat  of  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten originally  iu  Greek*  hot  tbe  book  has  now 
been  translated  into  all  tbe  European  and 
mast  of  tbe  Semitic,  Aryan  and  Tartar  tooguci. 
and  largely  distributed.  The  Old  Testament, 
too,  has  been,  in  parts,  turned  into  the  vems' 
culai  tongues  of  Ii^la,  and  the  whole  of 
the  tko  books  has  appeared  in  Arabia, 
Tbe  Old  TeiUment  part  of  the  Chris- 
tiana' Bible  is  suppoaed  to  hava  been  writ- 
ten iu  Hebrew  from  which  it  was  translate 
ed  into  Greek.  It  ii  related  that  Philsdelphua 
sent  Aristeui,  a  man  whose  wisdom  had  (gained 
his  friendship,  anil  Andrfeus,  a  captain  of  th« 
ffuard,  both  of  them  Greek  Jrwa,  with  costly 
gifts  to  Eleazer  tha  high-priett  of  Jstusalem  } 
and  asked  him  to  employ  learned  and  £t  men 
to  make  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible  for 
tbe  library  at  AteiaBcjria.  Elesaai  named 
seventy  llldeis  to  nndertake  the  task*  who  held 
tbeir  firsi  sitting  on  the  business  at  the  king's 
dinner-table  ;  aud  Jdenedemna  tho  Booruio 
philosopher,  tbe  pupil  of  Plato,  wsa  alao  pre- 
sentjwbo  had  be^  sent  to  Philadelphus  as am- 
bHssador  from  £ubtes.  The  traiulatois  then 
divided  the  work  among  theei*elvaa  ;  and  when 
ich  had  Gnished  his  task  it  was  laid  beftoe 
a  meeting  of  tbe  seventy,  and  then  published 
by  authority.  Thus  wss  aaid  to  have  been 
mxds  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which,  from  the  number  of  the  Iranila- 
tori,  we  now  call  the  Septuagint ;  bnt «  doubt 
is  thraWn  upon  the  whole  siory  by  the  fables 
which  have  been  mingled  with  it  to  gira  autho- 
rity to  tbe  translation — (Siarfe't  HUtwy  of 
Sgspt,  Vol.  l.i>p.  3Qa-S09.)  The  Canonieal 
books  of  three  of  the  principal  reUgi<u» 
of  tbe  andent  and  modem  world,  vih,  the 
Veda  of  tbe  brahman,  tha  Zend-Avesta 
of  the  ZoroastriaQ  and  tbe  Tripitafca  of 
the  buddhist,  have  lately  been  recovered  for 
Eorope.  These  books  have  diioovered  tbe  real 
origin  of  Greek  aud  Roman  sad  likewiae  of 
Teutonic,  Slavonic  and  Celtic  mythology;  Tho 
Koran  and  the  literature  cooneeted  with  it^ 
affords  information  mgardiuf  waotber  Swititi 
religion,  tbe  doctrines  of  Mahomed,  and  tha 
discovery  of  tba  monumeata  of  Bebylon  and 
Nineveh  baa  famished  new  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  Bemilio  religions,  and  images  of 
Bel  and  Niaroch  have  been  produced.    Movera 


vlaM-and'  CttttliKghritnt,  Horn  'tfieb  t^mplea, 
sacl  the  nH^iMA  ideiUI  of  t(^  Alab  nomadet, 
prlM  Wtho  ritae  ofMafmmtjiJ  hB*«-be(fn  describ- 
ad't^  othen.  The  idols  and  tetnples,  the  hiero- 
ftlyphia  inicriptioM,  the  bierttic  and  demotic 
1133.,  bavo  afforded' miiob  rafDrmBtioii  is- 
jtarding  the  reKRioa  of  Sg^pt.  Besides  the 
Aryar*  and  Senitio  families  of  religion,  tbere 
are  ia  China,  three  tecouli'ed  forms  of  pnblic 
mitBtiipi'^theiSsligiDn  cf  Qenfueiua,  tbat  of  Lab- 
Tyfli«nd'that  df  :Fo  (Buddha).  Amonf;  the 
TaranlaB  nstloDs^  a  fe4r  QdIv,  luch  aa'the 
Vittb  and  Moof(olian  tiave  preserved  some 
semnBoU  4f  tbeir  ancient  worship.  And  soiiie- 
tUng  IskoawQ  of  tbe  reliaioni  of  Heiico  and 
I'eru,  and  of  the  enage  inbahttaota  of  Ameri- 
M,  Africa  and  Polytesia.  To  gain  «  full  know- 
ledge of  tbe  Vada,  ttte  Zeiid  Avesta,  the  tripa- 
taka,  of  the  Old  IVatament,  the  Koran  or  the 
aaerad  boofcs 'of  China  woald  be  ihe  work  of  a 
lon)^  lif«. — ( Afox  Midler,  Ciipt  Jrmn  a  Oerman 
WoHahop,  Tol.  /.  p.  12  to  \t.)  In  British 
ladiff,  the  religions  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
fkmilies'predotilinBtQ  :  btidiffaiam  lb  Ceylon  and 
Bumah  atid  beyond  the  Himalaya.  Bat  (be  be- 
liei><M  in  one  Ood,  aretbeJetHsh  n'ouhip^rs 
of  (be  Western  Gobst  df  India  ;  the  mahtvtte- 
dana  all  over  Asia  and  the  ebri^tian  diaci^lea, 
and  to  all  these  tbe  mahonietlsDe  apply  the 
tarm  AhalJi-Kiiab,  i. «,  People 'of  ihe  Book.  Tbe 
gwM  body  of  tttb  people  however  are  the  tu- 
rsaUn  raeA,  many  of  theid  sertila,  Vho  worship 
Bnirilr,  aneeatorsanxiidols,  with  tbe  followers  of 
thebrKhminieBl  hindu  failb,  and  tbe  Jain  wor- 
shippers'of  Wettfern  India,  aniDiiftat  nil  of  whom 
Js  foUBd  ttery  eOnrmvabltf  kind  of  worship  from 
tbe  grotsest  senanalisu  tO  \\\t  mOAt  exalted 
Bpfrillialifim  and  theworshlpof  atot^atidstonefe 
to  the  '  Bubfimest  coneeptioQs  of  the'omnipre. 
seat  Clod.  There  n  howeverin  all  their  religions 
«eet)rM  yearniriir  after  the  true,  tboiigb  it  may 
be,  iidkntftniGod.  Tbe  Veda  df  the  hiadus 
irinattDCcrit.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
tranidated  m  a,  wbole,  into  any  of  theVertiacular 
ungnos  tX  indis  and  there  ark  6ut  few  brah- 
DHUMWho  can  read  it  hnd  underataitd  it,  lhou);b 
they  feam  portima  of  it^y  b^art.  It  is  cOn- 
Bfdwod  a  revelation  *,  and  tbelHwi  of  Manu,  the 
l^anm  or  le^nda^y  histories  of  India,  and 
TautnanddM  six  orthodox  hindu  systems  of 
]>llileM)]fti!r,  derifo  their  aotbority  from  their 
ajfraBiMat  vHb  tb«  Veda.  It  was  tbia  book  of 
ffU«h  tlW  bwlAa,  Sakya  nrarn;  denied  the  au- 
tbOrMf. '  In  Aa' Vedaoia  pUlotopby,  the  begin- 
BiDR  w  aH  wiadmn  is  aatd  tit  Ue  a  desire  tb  know 
Oo4,'«bo>slbeeemseof  theaoherse  and  this 
bw  (M'learned  fren  titt acripttire.  Tbe'N^aya 
pfcUoiK'pl^  ftcWnotrled^ 'fonr  sonreea  of-koott- 
Mg«,— peraeittionvlBdeMiOir,  "itnabgy  Bhd  the 
vwd-at  Voda.-   The  'Vaiaeibilca'  ^aaophy,  fs 


aiCEE  DK  ItiB^ 

fin  httffllMIo  aybtem,  Aot  favonrablj  looked  m 
bjr  tbd'  Brahttansinnve^tbelesB  pTocWoit  Uu 
sUcriute-aUthtiHtyof  the  Veda.  The  Sanklija 
pbilosopbv  is  atheistic,  it.  maiotaini  that  a  po- 
sdntil  (ida  chanot  tlB  ptov^  though  itsofir 
Cbnforibain  to  ad^it  the  raceived  doctrirwgl 
the  Veda  aa  evidence  in  aiddlilon  to  pecceptioB 
and  induction'.  Tbe  Punna,  or  old  booki^  u- 
perseded-tha  Veda.  Ihe  buddblst  religiancif 
Burmah,  is  likewise  a  philosophy.  The  Bii- 
tiahrolers 'df  Ihdla,  hive  HlloVred  the  Utnuiit 
itigloua  freedom  to  all  tbe  racts  under  (biir 
sWsy  and  tbe' bible  has  neVer  been  uisdaai 
class  b^ok  in  any  Ckivernment  School.  Uu 
haihiebEi  denoWncttd  by  Oarnest  mtnaa  tiiae 
seWfr^:  'Howeve'r,'  '{bh  Koran,  the  Vedas  an 
^uiilly  eirclUdFd,  but  the  Grant-ln-ud  raiei  of 
t8&4"C>ennit  Inouey  albwances  to  every  school 
In  India,  Vhere  education  op  to  ajcertaia  gttnd- 
aCd  '  ia  Imparted,  and  in  these  grant)  ererj 
Christ lao  school  can  equally  abate. 

BIBLIOTHEC^  8A53KaiT^.  ACiit- 
logue,  by  Professor  Gildemetster,  of  Bann  la 
the  itbine]  published  in  1847,  of  Antiion, 
Indian  and  Burop«tin,  who  have  edited  or  ttui- 
lated  Sanacrit  works,  ot  tieatbd  of  iaiaH 
literature. — Col-  heo. 

BIBOa,  JUBiR,  KULTA  or  KOLiri.m 
populations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Abot 
and  Mthhml  tOCaliliee.  on  the  drainage  of  (te 
B  rahm  apu  tra.— ^ZoMofh . 

BI-BOBATE  of  BODA.  Ena-    Bout 

BIBOB  CAVIFKONS,  thoGval;  8eeB«i 
Gyal. 

BIBWA.  Hak.  Sbmecarpus  aDacardinm. 

BICAHBONATE  DB  300DE.   Fe.  Sodi. 

BICOAVOLE,  in  Long.  8i'  7'  E.  sud 
Lat.  11"  N. 

ferCHAU  GOOTa  in  li.  770  23B.iB(l 
Lat.. 16  IT. 


filCUB  DE  IfAR. 
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Hpf^huD.,.    ...   .;.€hi».  iSwala 

Sscalent  HnlotburiaEiia.     UolothuriOD 1^ 

SwsUoeof   i:aglisU.»u|-JSuaU..HALAIofCtbba 
an  sod  tradeis       „      j  Tripuig,  „ 

Ses^ug  „      I  Bedia   de   awr,   (or  m 

Sea  ooaumber  ,,      I      worm) Fon. 

Heche  d»m«r.„ .fs.lBaUte FBO- 

Thff'nameB  given  to  apeoies  of  Bolothsm, 
found  in  most  of  tbe  -shallow  seas  of  tbe  lUsy 
and  Philippine  Archipelagos.  The  word  tiifsW 
is  ttfalay,  and  tbe  animal  w  called  by  tbe  ])«t^ 
of  Celebes,  suala  which  British  tiaderi  vdU 
BWalloe.  Ifia  the  Beche  de  mer.  or  s8i-»«<» 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  out  own  "  ses-ntw- 
ber,"  {(k  iti  aj^peennoa  and  ahape,  altbctigli  i»t 
in  colour,  foi:  it  la  a  dirty  brown,  it  grssiW  »■ 
Btimbles  a  cndailibU'.  The  esculent  iuloUmM 
is  ^y  no  iticanV  ^^rrtitted  to  tbe  sen  or  IM 
Areliipelago ;  it%  foUnd  in  tbe  u^  p«t « 

I  the  Gulif  of  SIuD,  and  ia  BO  abwu&nt  on  W 


BICHS  DE  MAR. 

northern  eoaat  of  Auitralia  that  tbe  peeplo  of 
Cel«bn,  reoeiTing  adrBntMs  from  the  rerideDt 
ChJDwe,  have  been  1oti)(  in  the  hnbit  of  making 
annual  rojagea  thitlier  in  quest  of  it.  Quttcd, 
dried  in  the  sun  ind  Bmolied,  it  it  considered 
cured,  and  fit  foi  its  only  market,  tfaat  of 
China,  to  which  many  bnndred  tons  are  yearly 
aent  for  the  conBumption  of  the  ourioni  epicares 
of  that  conntTy.  The  Gahery  of  the  tripang  ii 
to  China  what  that  of  the  urdine,  tunny,  and 
anchovy  ii  to  Europe.  It  it,  for  the  most  part, 
caught  by  hand,  for  it  haa  liitie  power  of  lotx)- 
notion,  but  in  deep  water,  sometimes  by  diving. 
Hr-  'Windaoi  Earl,  in  hi*  aeconnt  of  the  fishery 
on  the  shores  and  banks  of  the  Am  Islands 
where  this  animal  appears  to  be  very  abundant, 
mentions  that  their  great  soorces  of  wealth  are 
the  pearl  and  tripang  banks,  which  lie  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  group.  These  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  islands,  and  are  often  seve- 
ral miles  in  width,  being  intersected  by  deep 
channels,  some  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of 
bnrtben.  The  tripang,  or  sea-slug,  on  that 
coast,  is  of  several  varieties-  The  greater  por- 
tion ia  caught  in  shallow  water,  where  it  can 
be  picked  up  off  the  bank  without  diving." 
(See  Journal  of  the  Indian  Jreh^elago,  Vol. 
IF.  p.  180.)  The  iripang,  although  an  article  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  trade  of  the 
Indian  laianda,  is  never  found  in  the  printed 
price- CD rrrnts  of  an  Europran  emporium,  be- 
cause seldom  dealt  in  by  Euiopeaus,  which 
arises  from  nice  or  rather  capricious  distinc- 
Uona  in  their  quality,  which  no  Europeau  is 
competent  to  ippreciate.  We  can  discover  no 
mrotion  of  the  tripang  in  the  early  Portuguese 
writers  :  which  eeeme  to  be  anotbei  proof  that 
the  Chinese,  who  oairy  on  the  trade  and  ad- 
Tance  the  funds,  had  not  yet  settled  in  the  Ar- 
chipelstco  when  the  Portuguese  first  appeared 
iu  it.(  Cratcfurd  IHet.  page  440.)  The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  Uorriaon  ineiitioua  that  it  forms  one  of 
tbe  importftnt  articles  of  commerce  lietween  the 
ialanda  of  the  Indian  Archiprlago  and  China, 
That  it  is  found  on  all  ibe  islands  from  New 
Holiand  to  Sumatra,  and  also  on  most  of  those 
in  the  I'aciGc  :  bat  is  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance  on  small  coral  islands,  especially 
Ibose  to  ihe  south  and  east  ^f  the  Sulu  group. 
Among  the  Islanders  it  is  krtonn  by  the  name 
of  tripang,  the  Chinese  at  Canton  call  it  hoy- 
abiin,  which  means  sea-ginteng.  It  has  but 
few  powers  of  locomotion.  It  is  sometimes 
two  bei  long  ;  bnt  its  common  length  ia  from 
fmr  to  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter  two  or 
thne.  Its  tentaoulaie  are  short,  and  when  the 
.nanal  is  captured  are  folded  np  under  its 
body.  It  ia  taken  with  the  hand  by  nativea, 
who  sAen  dive  for  it  ;  and  after  it  has  been 
dsBMcd,  dried,  and  smoked  it  is  fit  for  sale. 

ne  Htdothnria  of  Kaffles  Bay  is   about  6 
Jncka  iOKg  jnd  2  jitcbei  thiolc.  U  forips  ■  Ifirg< 
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BIDDABI-NAKA-BIDH. 

eyliudricst  fleshy  mass  stmost  without  any  out- 
ward sign  of  en  organ.  The  tripsng  is  first 
thrown  into  a  kettle  filled  with  boiling  sea  water 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  is  removed  snd  ripped 
open  with  a  knife,  to  cleanse  it  of  its  intestines. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  a  second  kettle  where  a 
small  quantity  of  wnWr  and  tbe  psrohing  rind 
of  a  mimosa  produce  dense  vapours.  Thi»is 
done  to  smoke  tbe  tripang  for  better  preserva- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  case 
of  bad  weather  under  a  shed.  For  a  long 
time  the  Chinese  were  the  sole  carriers  of  the 
article  ;  but  recently  foreiguers  have  engaged 
in  the  trade.  In  the  market,  it  appeara  bard 
and  rigid,  and  has  a  dirty  brown  color  ;  when 
brouxbl  to  the  table  it  resembles  pork  rind  iu 
color  and  coniislency.  Tbe  Ghineae  use  it  by 
itself,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes,  and 
consume  large  qnaoiitiea  under  the  belief  that  it 
is  an  aphrodisiac.  Tbe  varieliea  into  which 
they  divide  it  srtt  above  thirty,  varying  in  price 
from  $80  down  to  $1 J  per  pecnl,  but  unless 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  ;  a  great  deal  of 
this  article  is  imported  into  Maoao,  in  junks 
and  Portuguese  veseels.  In  the  Chinese  tariff, 
sll  Lhe  sorts  are  arranged  under  the  two  heads 
of  black  and  white.  [MorritoR,  p.  141.)  Mr. 
Paulkner  mentiotia  as  its  localities,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  Australia,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Zai- 
libar,  bx.,  and  that  it  is  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  tatter  place,  and  re-exported 
to  China. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Arehiptlofio, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  480.  Mou'bU  Mr.  Mornim't 
Covtptndiottt  HUlorj/,  p.  141.  Cravfur^t  Dic- 
tionary, 440.  Faulkner.  See  Holothuria; 
Tripang- 
BICHHATA,  Hind.  UrUca  inlermpta. 
BICHHATI,  BsNO.  Sliver  weed,  ArgyreJa 
speciaia. 

BICHITf.  BiKO.  Tragiainvolucrata.— iiwi. 
BICHLORIDE  of    MEKCUKY.     Biclilo- 
ruro  de  niercure,    also    Sublime  Corrosif,  P». 
Corrosive  sublimate. 

BICHOLINI,    in    Long.  74'  0'    E.    and 
Lat.  15°  36'  N. 
BICHU,  Hind.     Martynia  diandrs. 
BIOHU,  Htkti.     a  scorpion. 
BICHUA,  HiKD.  The  Himalayui  nettle.— 
the  name  is  from  bichu,  Hinti,  a  scorpion. 
BIDAI,  Hind.     Salix  Babylonica. 
BIDARIKAND,  Hind.     Puersria  luberoM, 
Boot,  in  AJmere,  considered  of  a  warm  nature, 
and  uaed    among   a  great   number  of   ingredi- 
euta  of  many  prescriptions. — Qtn,  M*d.  Top. 
-    126. 

BIDDARBE,  in  tong,  76'  43  E.  and  L. 
13=  65"  N. 
BIDDARI,  Sans,    Gmeliaa  Asiatica. 
BIDDABl-KANA-BIUM,  Tu.  EuphorbU 
thy  mifolia,— £mn. 
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BIGiiA. 

■  BiDASPliki.  Tbc  modern  Behut  wm  ei>\k<\ 
Btidaapos  OT  HydeBpes  by  the  (ireeks,  BebHl  is 
the  modem  abbrevintion  for  tlie  ancient  Vitn«ta. 

BIDDAT,  UtNU.  lo  Mo)MiDeclaii.lN«r,  indiifct- 
eot,  points  of  ttieir  relit^ion  neither  directly  eu- 
joiaed  nor  yet  forbidden  by  MnhomeA. 

BIDDEREE,  in  L.  77°  0'  E.  and  L.  13° 
35' N. 

B[DOIliA.HMI,  MjlI..  Linieed. 

BlOfiHU-KURNU,  Bbms.  Clypea  hcrnan- 
■difbiia. 

BIDIE,  Dr.  George,  *  Usdraa  Meilicel  OS- 
MT,  mthor  or  nany  ariicin  to  soienlitio  joor- 
Dals  :  also  H  Uiind  Book  to  Coffee  pleating. 

BIOJEIGURU  COAL.     Sta  Cool. 

BlDJJiPOOB,  in  L.  tSO"  69'  B.  and  L.  25° 

■  43'  N. 

BiDHA^DA.  E&U'iilG.  See  Biduanda 
KallaoK. 

BIDNUR.  A  tewn  in  the  northern  part  of 
MyeoiB.  It  belonxed  to  the  anciem  Ohaiukja 
(tyaaety.  It  ia  usually  written  Betlnore  aa6  is 
»bo  called  Ntgar.     See  Chalukya. 

BIDOKUH,  io  L.  78°  8'  E.  and  L,  37"  47' 
N. 

BIDOWLT.  Tiro  towna  in  India,  one  in  L. 
82°  5y  E.  and  h.  27"  10'  N.  The  other  in 
L.  77«  6'  E.  BDd  L.  2D°  32'  N. 

BIDUANDAKALLANQ.  A  race  who  with 
the  Otmg  Sleetar  dwelt  in  Singapore,  but 
Wen  removed  from  it  by  the  Britiih  when  they 
occupied  in  1318.  lite;  tpcdk  MRlny  with  a 
gvttunl  aocent.  They  are  now  dwelling  in  ihe 
Ualny  Petiinsula.  Tliay  are  ceiled  by  Latham 
-Bidanmla  KsUnng. 

BIDUBU  NANA  BIYYAM,  Tbl.  Euphor- 
bia thymifolia,  L.,  haa  tlie  aitrnilicBtion  of 
"  green  or  rair  rice  of  Biduru."  Tlie  term 
"raw  rice"  ot pa^hcki  ariai  Tak.  it  applied  in 
the  Tamil  tongue  to  leveral  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Euphorbia. 

BIDUL,  Bbnu,  BauhiDiapuTpurascens:  var. 
B.  Tariegata. — Roxh. 

BIER,  Gbr.  Beer. 

BIERB,  Ir.  Beer. 

BieUA.  Biglia,  Beegha.  corruptly  3^e- 
gha,  Beegah,  &c.     A  Und  measure  varying 


MOKONIA. 

Id  Uie  N.  W.  Frovitices  of  India  it  is 
tive-eiicbths  of  an  acie.  In  the  Lower  FroriM 
itia  120  feet  squwe,  or  4,800  tnpetficiil 
nearly  one-third  of  an  Entcliah  iiob.— Tod  u; 
that  in  Bajputaoa  130  are  -  40  kin. 
H.  Elliot  ^eoiliea  the  foBowinK  "*  v^^  ^ 
veriationa  found  in  the  Un^^i  ProriDiM, 
100  acrei,  vit. 

BifrtM.  Vim.  E 

F«rmUi>t»d,    ...     -     ...  ITS      \i 

Eut  iDd  BonUi  Gorakhpnr. 103        IS 

Allihtbid  ft  piTt  of  AtiiXKlinr 177        h 

Put  of  AiiBghnr  ind  Onipir      .„  IH        B 

"■■ .   IBJ         U        I 


s  Doff  conudered 
Maratht  bighi 


Id  the  Uppfir  Dmb  (Kuchnu 

In  Cutlack,  tbe  Bigha  is 
be  an  Entcliih  ncre.  Tlie 
called  twenty  pand,  or  400  squnre  tuiiii 
rods,  each  fire  cubiis  and  five  liRod-breidtl 
at  the  rod  Tsries,  so  does  the  bif;tis  -.  un 
tbe  Adil  Sbahi  dynasty  it  was  equal  to  V 
Ufnare  yard*,  or  ouly  457  square  yardi: 
than  an  English  acre.  The  Guierat  Bi 
contains  only  284|  square  yards.— ffi«« 
oj  Indiatt  Term*  bg  WiUm,,  p.  8S.  R 
Supplement.  Tod'e  Hajatl&aii,  Vol.  i.  p.  H 

BIGMI,  Hind.  Celtis  Cauossica. 

BJQNONIACE^.  An  order  of  plaata 
Bitcnonia  ;  Oalampelis  ;  8pathodea  tvu 
Ualaeniitbea  Indies.     Evci^reens. 

BIGNONiA  of  this  genua  of  plsnt*. 
of  the  Bigiionieoea,  about  70  species  *»  ki 
Hnd  18  ooeor  in  ('iiinii,  tlie  Molurcas,  Ai 
MoTiiiig,  Peninsula  of  India  and  Malacca. 
Iia«  omamentHl  flowers  and  amongst  thei 
B.  sHenophylla  of  Bormah,  B.  nndnl* 
Hindustan  and  Guztrst.  B.  ofaelenoides  si 
snHVeoleni  of  Hindustan  and  Di-kkan,  i 
ivgd  of  Silhet  and  Penang,  anberoea  of 
mah  and  Peninsular  Indin.  B.  xylnarf 
the  Neilgherriea  and  jungles  of  Kandesl 
Goncans.  Several  of  tliese  plante  were  for 
ranged  u mi er  the  «enus  Teooma.  1'hs  1 
of  Bigniinia  ohica  yield  a  red  colouring  « 
The  balk  and  ctipeules  of  B.  indica  are  s 
gent,  and  used  in  tanning  and  dyeinir. 
pleasHnt  tasted  and  fragTaat  flowera  of  B 
ionoides   (suaveolens)  are   deacribed  a 


extont-in  different  parts  of  India.     The  stand-  I  used  as  a  cooling  drink  iu  fevera. — Or 


ard  Bifthe  of  tbe  Revenue  surveys  of  the  North- 
~We)t  Provinces  is  equal  to  3  0^9  square  \ards, 
or  fi-8ths  of  an  acre.  In  Bengal,  the  Bigha 
contained  only  1,600  squnre  yards,  or  little 
less  than  l-3d  of  an  acre.  In  Benares,  it 
was,  at  tbe  time  of  the  settlement,  ctetcrminrd 
at  9,18S  square  yards.  In  other  pergnnnBhs  it 
-was  2^036  to  3,800,  or  to  3,925  sf^are  yards. 
A  kacha  (immature,  crude,  small)  Bigfan  is  in 
-•ome  places  a  third,  in  others  only  a  fourth  of 
a  full  or  standard  Bighs.  Akbar's  Digha 
contained  3,600  Ilshi-gai  which  have  been  con- 
•Ideied  a*  equal  to  tbe  3,U2S  aqitan  juda  of 
a  Biglia  of  Hindustan. 


mentions  that  the  Karens  often  build 
boata-wilh  tbe  wood  of  a  sr>eciea  of  Bi|ti 
which  is  frequently  nsed  in  joinery, 
of  the  ipecies  which  fjov  in  Bunuaha 
neaserim  are  not  yet  ipenlically  ideatiU 
these  may  be  enumerated.  "  Ky*oaa 
touk"  Than-theet,  Bum.  tho-gai-nce. 
Ky-wai-the,"  Bnrm.  8p  "  Isin-bba"  " 
Jtfowa'i  Tenaettrim.  (y SImugMtt—g,  f- 
VoigL  471.    SeeCoeao. 

BIGNONIA,  apeciet, 

Tbartkea.  Bdbm. 

A  T«r7  tttge  Xm  «f  Xmqr— •  0^>t»m  i 


BIOKOHIA   CEELONOIBES. 

■  BffiNONIA,  Jjr— Thng^-na*  Bvmu. 

A  larjre  tree  of  Tayoy,  used  in  building. — 
CaoiaU  Donee. 
BIONONIA,  Speeiet. 

Lsinbha.  Bean. 
A  niddte-Biied  tree   of   Taroj.—CapUim 
Etna. 
BIGNONf  A,  ^pteiet. 

tban-daj.  BuRK. 

A  iiiibt,  loose  grained  wood    of  British  Dur- 

luh,  not  iDuch   used-     Breakinz   weight  135 

lbs.   A  cubic  foot   weighs  lbs.  33  to  36.     In 

>  toll  K''o*n    *-f^   01    S'>od  soil,  the  sversee 


kuKth  of  Che  trunk  to   the  first  branch   is  30  i  j^^^ 


BIOHONU  QVADKILOCUUItlS. 

nblfl  for  bnildingtL  '  The  bark  and  fhiit  ate 
used  medieinslly,  and  the  pleasant  lasted  fra- 
Xrant  floweis  are  used  to  makea  eooljnft  driuk 
in  ftmn.—Dri'  Maton,  Wiyil,  aa4  QHxm, 
Poigt,  CaftaiiitBtddomtaadMaedomdd,Flor, 
■A^dk.  &SkMfh»ttty.  f.  405.  Boltde,  M.8.S. 
Jaff»g.    fttw&.wt.  106. 

iilGNONlA  COKONARIA.  A  liige  tree 
with  whiu  flowers,  very  plantiful  in  the  I'haifr' 
waridj  and  Pegu  distriots  ;  it  eud  Bignonia 
spathoidcA,  also  found  throughout  the  province, 
both  afford  from  their  inner  bsrk  material  for 
rop*  employed  for  loiisl  purposet'  The  inner 
bark  of  Sterculia  raiuosa  also  sfforda  a  stroan 
and    durable  rope  in    common  vm-^^McCM-. 


test,  tad  averajce  Eprth  meaBBTed  n(  6  feet 
fmi  Ibe  ETonnd  is  7  feet  It  sells  at  4  annas 
per  fubic  f.">t — Dr.  Braiidit. 

BI6N0NIA,  Sfeeiti. 

Kjonn-donk.  BcBiL 

Wood  of  British  Burmsh,  not  used.  A  cu- 
bic foot  weighs  lbs.  23.  In  a  full  grown  tree 
on  good  soil,  tlie  average  lenstli  of  the  trunk 
to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and  average 
llirib,  measuied  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
Sfttt. 

BLGNONIA,  Sptciea. 

Thsn  That  Ngai  Bimx. 
'  A  tree  of  Moulmein-     Used  in  common  pur- 
pnn  of  buildine.— CoZ.  Pit.  Sx.  1869. 

BIGNONIA  CHKLONOIUEa,  iiiw. 
Slereoaperniun  ohebnoides,  D,  0. 
KasTMl....  ...  M  A  Hs.iTsj^ '!■...  ...Til. 

Tutnk* ,      Kaligoru...  —  >• 

PiUnurain   ...UaLUI:  Kalifchiitru •■ 

■-"'-■  ..T*a.kalr.Koru ,, 

„     Poinphoonea TTria. 

.  Th.1 

Tliii  tree  is  wronplT  supposed  to  be  identi- 
(»l"iththe  B.  Buavenlens  of  Roxburgh.  In 
Sontlinii  India,  it  is  found  in  f'oimbntore 
stad  Tsrious  pSTts  of  the  MarfraB  Presidency  : 
both  above  and  brlow  Hie  glists  in  Canara  and 
Souda,  though  not  camnion  there  :  abundant 
ia  Ibe  Dckhsn,  on  the  '  right  bank  of  the 
Oodivery  and  in  Oanjam  and  Gunisnr  :  also  in 
ftMBomliay  gfants,  et  KhanddDa,  and  Parr, 
i^in  Stihet  and  Assnra.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
BenntsinoHS  parts  of  the  cosst  of  Coromsndel, 
"here  it  ^raws  to  be  a  large  tree.  Flowers 
dsrinf;  the  hot  and  rainy  Bensont  and  the  seed 
"PSM  in  December  and  January,  The  wood 
t'  this  tree  is  high  cnlored,  hard,  durable,  and 
•fmucfa  QIC  amonnst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hfls  where  it  is  plentifnl.  It  attains  an  ex- 
b»t  height  of  SO  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
onelsot,  sod  the  heiuht  from  thegionnd  to  the 
i«««rtion  of  the  first  branch  is  S  feet.  The 
^  i»  Md  sacied  by  the  hindus  ip  conse- 
?•««  «f  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
'■^i  fcrtk  it  a  good  firocy  wood,  and  «ait- 


Pttfiiriin_. 
XBligotti... 


BIQNONIA  FALCATA,  Koen.  Spatbadea 
Bheedii  :  Sprmg. 

BIQNONIA  INDICA,  Urn. 

CiLlosanthes  Indioa,— B^tMw. 

fiignonia  pentandra,— ii««r. 

SMlliodaaIad)ca...Pnas.(Tat  PUaaf(ii„.  .'..Bami 

Hulio...  .  ...HlHD.  I  Tat  Uorang „     . 

8uri  .  }Tatoi>. MiHB, 

On  the  Bomlny  slile,  tiiis  is  oommon  near 
water  streams,  chiefly  below  the  ghBts,  buttha 
wood  is  described  by  Dr.  Qibsou  es  of  no  va- 
lue, neither  does  it,  there,  ever  reach  any  size. 
Mr.  Bohile  says  that  this  is  one,  of  the  tall- 
est trees  on  the  Coromsndel  coast  where  it 
grows  chitfly  up  nioonggt  the  mountains. 
Flowering  time  the  begioning  of  the  wet  season. 
Seed  ripens  in  January  and  February.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy  so  much  so  as  to  ren- 
derit  unfit  for  use.  It  grovs  in  Behnr  and  in 
the  Siwalik  hills  and  imiuenBC  pods  hntig  from 
its  branches  in  its  leafless  state.  In  the  Tenasse- 
rira  Provinces,  it  is  often  Been  near  the  dwellings 
of  tlie  natives  ;  it  groirs  luxuriantly  in  the  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  and  might  probably 
grow  in  the  open  air  of  Europe  also.  At 
Lahore  there  was  received  from  the  liilla  a 
g!<;aiitic  pod,  not  less  than  half  a  yard  in 
length  and  four  inches  in  breadth,  lite  bark 
and  capsules  of  this  treo  are  astringent  aad 
used  in  taaning  and  dyeing.  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  the  Iravei  are  cbUecI  "  Siouak"  la  the 
Punjab,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  The  .wood 
is  there,nlso  soft  and  useless. — O  ShangAjtesiy, 
p.  4iO.  Hooker's  Him.  Jvar.Vol  Lp.BS. 
Maion,  Pomell,  Hoaigherger,  p-  344.  Rohde, 
M8S.  D?'-  /.  £.  SUuxvL   Roxb.  iU,  110. 

BIGNONIA  LEUC;OXyLOM.  See  Cedar. 

BIGNONIA  LONGIPLOBA.  Syn  of  Big- 
nonia  nhelonoidea. —  Vent, 

BIGHONIA  PE.VIANI>RA,  Lotm.  Syn. 
of  CaloBsnthgs  ludJCR. — Bljitu, 

BIGNONIA      QUA  DBILOCIILAWS— 

TZOJTQ. 

Sfa^dea  Bosiburghii. — Sfrengi 


UIQNONIA.  SAUVEOLENS. 

'  This  large  tres  is  found  in  the  h^her  hill; 
piftces  or  the  Codcbd,  the  bifcher  vslleTs  of  the 
nhats,  Ciroar  moantaine,  MaUbar  KiUBombaj, 
Eleplianta,  And  ia  very  common  in  Padshapore 
junglea,  in  the  Soutl>ern  Mahratta  country. 
flowera  durin);  the  beginning  of  the  hot  ae 
and  ita  flower  u  very  beautiful.  The  wood 
sIroQg,  toD|;h,  durable,  serviceable,  both  for 
beams  and  for  planks,  ii  much  osed  as  plan 
ing  for  carts  and  is  eniploved  for  msny  purpi 
ea  by  the  nstires  ?—Boib-  QibioM.  Rokde, 
21SS.,  Eoxb.  Hi.  107. 

BIGNONIABADICANS.  Thisaah-lMved 
trumpet -flower  hse  stems  with  rootinir  joiiita  ; 
Sowers  in  Inrjte  bunches  of  a  scarlet  orange 
colour  :  is  of  easy  cultivation. —  Biddell. 

■  BIQNONIA  SP.\THACEA— £w>.A 
SpathodeaRheedii,  5/?r«n^.  118  longifolio,  Vent. 

A  tree  of  the-Coaat  foreata. 

BTGNONIA  SPATHOIDEA.  This  large 
tree  is  found  throughnnt  the  Tenssserim  Pro- 
vinoea...  It  is  plentiful  and  its  inner  baiic  af- 
fonla  a  material  for  rope. — MeOlelland, 

■  BIGNONfA  SriPULATA.— floa-fi. 

Spathodea  atipulata,—  Wnli. 
Pha  bhan  of  Akyab,         I  Ha  shoay  of  Moulmein. 
Ea- mho  ting        „  | 

Slipuled  trumpet -flower  tree  with  a  long 
twisted  pod.  It  is  a  common  flowering  tree 
throu||[hout  Tenuaerim,  common  at  Moulmein 
nnd  the  Sonera  are  often  seen  in  bazaars  where 
they  are  aold  for  food.  The  tree  entera  thi 
native  maleria  medica,  as  affording  a  cure  fo 
psora  The  tree  of  Moulmein  ia  said  to  afford 
a  strung  wood  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  and, 
in  Ayab,  where  the  naiivrs  make  a  apiritiioua 
liquor  from  the  bark,  it  ia  amall,  very  plentiful, 
and  ita  wnoil  used  by  nativea  for  bows,  &c. 
Dr.  McClellanil  iJescriliea  it  as  affonlinK  a 
atrong.  very  dense  and  moat  vnluable  wood  for 
purposes  requiring  strength,  elaaticity  and  den- 
ailv. — Drt.  Mown,  McCletUnd,  Cal.  Cat.  Ex. 
I8S2. 
BIGNONIA  SUAVEOLENS— SoM. 

Stereoapermum  snaveolena.— B'.  lo. 

Teoomaauavaolena.— 0.  Don. 

Paml Bwa  j  Panil...  ...Mahb. 

Patulee...  ...    „      j  Dhiti  podari  f    ...Saks. 

Parool...  ....    „      I  Erishaa  vriata   ...  Sanb 

P»dul.,.  I  Patali Sans. 

Samrai  ..  ...Hmo  j  Knberakoaht  ..  Tin,, 

Sammu...  ...  „      |  P»d*ri.,.  ...  „ 

-  This  middle  sized  tree  is  quite  different  from 
B.  chebnoidea.  It  firowa  in  the  Dandelle  forest 
above  the  ghals,  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  Tt 
occur*,  though  not  very  common,  in  Qanjam 
and  Gumaur,  where  it  attains  an  extreme 
height  of  20  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  l\ 
fe«t,  and  t)>e  height  frooi  the  ground  to  the 
iieareat  branch   is  12  feet.    A  native  of  the 


BIGNONIA   XYLOCAHfA. 

aouthem  parte  of  the  Coromandel  coast  •  itslao 
occurs  in  theDekhan,  Bengal,  in  BuksnaginiT, 
Gorukpnr,  and  the  Eheree  jnngle,  in  Dehra 
Dhun  and  KanRra.  It  haa  large,  d.rli,  dull 
crimaon  flowerB.  Its  wood  is  very  aimilirta 
B.  chel.inoides.  but  of  a  redder  hue  elsatic  and 
long  grained  -,  used  for  buitgy  shafts,  ploajih 
yokes ,  be.  The  bark  ia  employed  raeiiicinsll*, 
-Voigt.  JiT.  Oibion,  Captain*  Siddcmtttoi 
Mairdonald.  Rohdt,  JtHS.,  Potail.  HafuUod. 
Eaoti.  Prod.  Pvnjab.  Rozb,  Hi.  104. 

BIGNONIA  SQBEROSA— ft<wi. 
Milliogtonia  horfet.sia.-Iinn./t 
Indian  Cork  tree  ,  Eao.  I  Aku  Nim...  HiSB, 

Neeini  Cluiml)eli,  Hrao,  [  Cork  nmram-AKow-Tu. 

This  very  handaame  tree  ia  common  ia  gs^ 
riena  of  India.  It  grows  in  Taiijore.  Madrah 
Settaon,  between  Ava  and  Taong  Dong,  In 
January  the  tree  is  covered  wiih  bEsutifuiud 
fragrnut  pure  white  blossoma.  It  growg  wiA 
great  rapidity,  aending  out  numerous  suckers, 
(rem  which  it  may  he  easily  raised.  Itiia 
good  tree  for  planting  in  avenues,  Theroogli 
bark  peels  off  in  small  piecea  about  onte  ipr. 
h  is  deeply  cracked  and  epongy  and  an  iofe- 
rior  sort  of  cork  can  be  made  from  it  Tts 
wood  ia  aoft,  nnd  can  only  be  of  use  fot  fire- 
wood, the  bark  is  very  cork-like.— 0*.  Clef- 
Aon  in  if.  E.  J.  R.,  Voigt.  Povell.  flW-tMi. 
Econ.  Prod.  P«i^ab,p.  669,    Soii.  Hi.  HI,    ' 

BIGNONIA  UNDULATa—  Roxh.  Hi.  101, 

Tecomaundulata.— ff.  Don, 

Wava-lesved  Bignonia.ENO.  (  Bukt  Il«or»....lliai. 

Bohira  Keois Hind.  |  Khew Sam, 

A  tree  with  drooping  branches  like  tbairKp- 
ina  willow  leavea  covered  with  micaMoiisicfllet; 
llowera  in  lateral  racemes,  very  large,  orangt 
coloured,  and  scentleas.  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  it 
rare  in  the  Bombay  forests,,  but  is  found  in-tbe 
northern  parts  of  Bajilan  and  in  Kandesh  :it 
is  more  common  in  Bind,  in  aome  of  tbenl- 
leys  of  the  Piibb  Hills,  and  at  Sbah  BiU"ul : 
yet  Voint  aaya  it  is  abundant  in  one  locality  of 
Knnileah,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Guzerat.  Itii 
very  common  in  Marwar  and  other  parti  of 
R^warra,  and  when  covered  in  the  miondit/ 
Marali  with  ita  immense  quantiiiea  of  omfH 
coloured  bloasoma,  it  is  a  most  splendid  obJMt 
and  would  be  highly  ornamental  in  compaoul^ 
the  wood  is  fine  grained  and  valuable,  hsnag 
n  scent  like  the  walnut  leaf.  The  wood  is  m- 
koned  very  atronir  and  durable,  but  fnn  it* 
size,  applicable  only  to  amall  pmposes.-Z'r- 
Irvint,  Oen.  ifed.  Top.  p .  200,  Dr.  aibioM. 

BiaNONIAXTLOCARPA,  *o*6.  iH.  108. 


Teooma  lylocarpa,  O.  Don, 

Ohio  aeng Cam.  1  Tadenkumi  miranLTAK. 

Shnraeng...      ...Maeb,  | 

This  large  tree  haa  been  noticed  by  Dr- 
Wight  at  growing  in  Coimbatore,    It  a  foui^i 


iho,  tboagb  rare,  in  the  Godavery  forerti,  but 
gms  oa  lbs  ileikKhenriM,  in  the  ThuU-gfaaot, 
Jovar  joiikIm,  hills  about  Mip>tnah,  juoglM 
■bout  tUtnigheiTy  ■nd  on  the  Parr  sbat.  Dr. 
Gibaoo  ■■;■  it  ib  common  in  tbe  foniiB  boih 
inland  and  on  the  ooiist,  and  that  it-may  be 
tuAj  di«tiD|{uiifacd  by  its  peculiar  roufih  po()B, 
tvo  feel  or  more  in  len|(th.  The  wood  ii  ncTcr 
la^,  is  very  hard  aod  (lood  if  ripe;  of  a  brownish 
jtlloif  colour,  rather  clnsr-graii^ed,  takei  a 
good  polith,  is  tiled  in  turnery  and  in  cabinet 
DM^ing.  It  also  afTorda  an  oil,  obtained  by 
umple  procets  of  reverse  diatilletion,  and  said 
to  be  of  fTttt  efficacy  in  cutaneous  affectioDs. 
Dn.  Wight  and  Qibtoii,  Captain  Beddome 

EIHI-DANA.  Pebs.  Hind.  Grz.  Tak, 
Seedi  o[  Cy do nia  vulgaris,  (Pyius  cydonia,] 
Quince  seed,  fromBihi.  Pebs.  Cydonia  vul- 
gatii,  At  Quince.  There  is  a  "  turah"  or  bit- 
ter ami  "  ihirin"  oraweet,  quince. 

BIHISHTI,  Hind.  A  waier-oanier  who 
tmnjt  it  in  a  akin  over  hia  back.  The  word 
seema  to  be  derived  from  Bihiaht,  the  paradise 
of  tbf  nahomedaiis. 

BIHUL,  in  L.  76°  41'  E.  and  L  28*"  89' 


BIHULL,  Tha  inner  bark  of  Qrewia  op< 
poHtifoUa,  employed  in  the  Himalaya  for  mak- 
iig  ropes. — Roj/le, 

BU,  HiMS.  also  Bioj,  H.  seed,  any  seed, 
kma  bijwar,  seed  com.  "  Bij  Band," 
UiMD.  ia  the  Sida  cordifolia,  and  Bumex  aco' 
tM.  "{Kamud)  bij,"  Hind,  is  NymphEca 
■Ibt.  "Suka-ki-bij,"  Hind,  ia  the  Cannabis 
satin.  "Bij-gai,"  Hind,  ii  the  Lonicera 
quinijuelocularis. 

BlIAPOOR.     Tha  teat  or   capital   of  the 
tnahamedan  Adill  Shahi  dvnasti,  which  ruled 
tiwra  fnuB  A.  D,  1501  to  A;  D.  1660.    Ynsnf 
Khin,  I  ion  of  Amurath  II.  of  Anatolia,  was 
pnretiaaeil,  in  U99,  at   Ahmedabed,   for  the 
Bijapoor  Body    Guard.     But   in   1601,  heaa- 
aumed  imlependence,  under  the  title  of  Adal 
Shall.    The  territories  over  whioh  thia  dynaaty 
nled  varied  conaiderably,    in  extent,  a'a    the 
Ni»m  Shahi  of  AhmeduuK^or  and  tha  Bahmani 
kiniii  of  Beder  pressed  on  them.    Tbe  tucoes- 
i"e  sovereigns  were 
1601,  Torof  Khan,  atyled  Adal  Shah. 
Wll,  laraail  Adal  Shah  I. 
ISSt,  MullooAdal  Shah 
ISIi,  Ibrahim  AdiJ  Shah  I.  In  hie  rdgn,  hit 

miniiter.  Bam  Bajah,  uanmed  the  throne  of 

ViJIsnuKKur. 
lS&7,A!iAd«18hahI. 


1B«,  I 


nil'  *^'n«d.    Ada]  Shah. 
16«0,  All  Adal  Sbh  It. 


Adal  Bhah  II,  in  hia  lugn 


BUI  A  HAG  AR. 

The  tombs  of  this  family  at  Oc^i  and  Bqa^ 
pur  are  domei  on  basements.  Bijapur  wal 
taken  by  Annrogaeb,  and  is  now  in  rains,  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  inhabitant*.  A 
s  great  brass  gun  is  still  on  the  ramparts  of  thi* 
city,  said  to  have  been  cast  on  tbe  13th 
Deoember  1685,  at  AhmednngKur  by  a  Enrope- 
an  whom  tradition  atylea  Rnmi  Khan.  Ii  weigha 
41  tons.  Bee  Beej spoor,  India,  p.  SSS-i.  Jain.- 
BIJAPURAMU,  S.  also  HadiphaU  chetta. 
Til.  Citrus  medica,  L. 

BIJAKA  SALA,  Sans.  Nut  of  Anaeardinm 
occidentale. 

BIJBAN.  The  seed  of  a  plant  found  in  all 
Rajpootanah,  It  ia  heatia)t,  and  used  at  Ajmera 
in  aphrodisiae  prescriptions. — Gen.  Med.  Top., 
page  126. 

BIJBAND,  Hihb,  Polygonum  tp.  also.  Sida 
cordifolia. 

BIJH-GAH,  HiKD.  A  soare  crow.— £Um(. 
BIJHONIA.  A  tribe  ot  rajputs  in  Jounpui 
Zillah.— ^ii«D(. 
BUI,  Hind.  Mongoose ;  Herpestes. 
BUT,  Hind,  Emblica  officinalis. 
BIJIANAGAB,  alio  written  Tijianagar,  pro- 
perly Tidia-nufcgur  or  the  town  of  learning ; 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  MabDmed  Toghalak 
according  to  one  account,  by  two  fugitives  from 
TelingHna:  acording  to  Prinaep,  in  1S38  by 
Bilal  Beo,  of  Kamata,  who  resisted  Mahomed 
Toghalak.  and  founded  VijianugKur.  In  1347. 
Krishna  R&i,  ruled  there  t  in  U2S,  Deva  Bai : 
1478,  Siva  Rai.  Vijiyannggur  was  the  seat 
of  the  last  great  hindu  empire  in  India.  The 
aovereigna  claimed  to  be  of  the  Tadu  race.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cenlury  they  granted 
to  the  B.  I.  C.  the  tract  around  Hadraa,  engrav- 
ed on  ft  fcold  plate,  which  waa  loat  in  1746 
when  Madras  was  captured  by  the  Frenrh, 
under  Lnbourdonnais.  Towarda  tbe  fifteenth 
ininry  it  was  the  capital  of  a  great  hinda  power 
which  ruled  over  the  hinda  cbiefe  to  tbe  south 
of  the  territories  of  the  Adil  Shahi,  Nizam 
Shahi  and  Kutob  Shahi  kinga  of  tbe  Dekbao. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  these  three 
mahnmedan  kinga,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Bamarajah,  the  aovereign  of  Bijiantiggnr, 
made  war  against  him,  king  Kama  waa  ihen 
in  hia  70th  year.  He  met  the  confederatee 
at  Talicottah  on  tbe  26th  January  1565  with 
R  zryn\  array  of  70,000  horses,  90,0(jO  feet, 
2,000  elephants  and  1,000  piecea  of  cannon, 
but  he  waa  defeated  with  a  loss  of  100,000 
mm,  and  waa  taken  prisoner.  The  authors 
Khafi  Khan  and  Sbahab-ud-din,  state  that  tha 
elephant  on  which  he  was  mounted  ran  away 
with  him  into  the  confederate  camp.  He  was 
beheaded  at  Kala  Chabutra  in  tbe  Baiohora 
doab,  and  his  head  remained  for  200  years  at 
Bejaporeaa  a  trophy.  Bijanuggur  sank  into  en 
insignificant  place,  and  is  now  known  aa  the 
ruins  of  Humpy,  The  lajah's  brother,  however) 
433 


took  tttagt  tn  ?enw(»(tah,  and  inbteqMntlr  at 
Chandargiri,  whence  it  it,  alu,  aaid  the  Enittiib 
nfirahanis  obtained  tlie  grHut  of  the  ftround  on 
wliich  Madras  was  buiM.— fFk.  S.  N.  I.,  p. 
4KB.     See  Hiimpee,  Bejnpore. 

BTJIOM,  Buau.  In  Amherit,  a  timber  uird 
for  house  poili,  rafters,  an<t  the  tike  purposes ; 
it  is  a  heary,  compact,  grey,  close  grained  wood. 
■^Captain  Dante, 

BIJNORB.     A  town  of  Rohilound. 

BIJNUGUK.  Bee  Kuruinliar. 
'  BIJOLl.  The  Hao  of  Bijoli,  ja  one  of  the 
UxteCD  superior  nobles  oF  the  Bans  of  Mewar's 
oourt.  He  is  a  Pramara  of  the  sneient  stock 
of  Dhar,  and  perhspi  iis  most  respectable  re- 
pftseiitative.  There  is  an  ancient  iaecription 
at  Bijoli.     See  Lai. 

BIJUCO.  A  fibre  exhibited  from  HaniDa, 
in  the  Eibibiiion  of  ]851.  Its  source  is  not 
ICDOwn. 

BIJWARBA,  in  L.  70°  iV  S.  and  L.  22° 
46' N. 

filYU,  BiLi.     FlanUins. 

BIZcOCHOalsoQallctla.     Av.  Biscuits. 

BlKANtEa,  in  L.  72"  20'  E.  and  L.  37** 
fifl'  N.  it  the  chief  towo  of  an  iudepeodent 
sovereignty,  chiefly  in  ihe  great  Indian  detcri. 
Ithas  an  areaof  17,676  squnte  miles,  with  th» 
popnlartan  eatimaied  by  Tod  in  the  beginning 
(d  the  19lh  century  at  about  £99,000,  thi 
TSMue  is  about  six  laklis  of  Kupeea.  Bikaneer 
maintsins  a  Toroe  of  2,100  cavalry,  and  about 
1,000  infantry  and  30  icu'is.  Bikanerr  was 
originally  inhabited  by  various  small  tribes  of 
Jata  and  olheri,  the  quarrels  among  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  ihe  country  in  1458  by 
Biks  Sii'g,  a  sen  of  r^jah  Jodh  8in^  of  Jodh- 
pore.  After  consolidatiatc  his  power  he  con- 
quered Bagore  fratn  tlie  Bhattae  of  Jeasulmere 
and  founded  the  city  of  Bikaneer ;  he  ciied  in 
A.  D.  1005.  Bai  Sin?,  the  founh  in  descent 
from  Bika  Simg,  succeeiieil  to  power  in  1573, 
'  ftod  in  his  time  the  ooniiecLion  of  Biksnoer  with 
tbe  Delhi  Emperors  began.  l\u  Singbecsmc  a 
leader  of  horse  in  Akbsr's  service  and  received  a 
grant  of  lifty-lwo  pergunnnhs  including  Hansi 
and  Kiiaar.  The  earliest  treaty  with  the  British 
Qiivanimant  wasin  1901.  SirdHrSingaucceeduJ 
tff  power  in  1852.  He  did  good  service  during 
the  mutinies  both  by  sheltering  European  fugi- 
tives and  by  co-operstinK  against  the  rebels  in 
tile  districts  of  Hansi  and  Itissar.  He  received 
■  salute  of  seventren  guns  and  Ihe  right  of 
adoption.  The  people  most  numerous  are  the 
Jit  and  ths  territory  was  once  populous  and 
wealthy,  but  the  plumlering  Bcedawat  bands, 
^itb  the  Snhrai,  the  Khnsa  and  Bajur  robbers 
ia  the  more  western  desert  so  destroyed  the 
luogdom,  that  whils  formerly  there  were  2,700 
tpwot  and  villages  in  Colonel  Tod's  time,  nut 
i^ni^half  of  these  remained'.  Three-fourths  of 
^  poiialaUoa  ub  tlw  aboriginal  Jit,  the  rest 


BILUXAND. 

an  their  eonquerors — the  deecendentt  tf  Db, 
indaiting  Barsote  (Saraawati)  bnhnsni,  Giml 
runs,  bards  and  a  few  of  the  servile  cIbimi.'-' 
Tod't  BajiuAem^  Vol.  I,  p.  420,  Vol  II.p.  H, 
Prinwpt't  Afaifttitia,p.259.  Jiteftium'*!^ 
tia.  Vol.  IF.  p.  147.  £^nitoM'i  Cab^\ 
p.  10.  Sea  Brabmaa,  Charun,  ladis,  p.  3tt;j 
Jit,  Bajput.  i 

BIKEEAKfiE  8TN.  in  L.  79«  16'  E.  i^ 
L.  29"  42-  N.  J 

BIKH  i  Bikhma  ;  Biah  ;  Viah  ;  Tiib  |J 
AtB  viaba,  the  names  of  a  powerful  vegrtabi 
poison.  Dr.  Wallich  refera  the  plnnt  lo  IM 
Aconitnm  feros  ;  it  aeems  however  lo  b«  a  luw 
given  to  the  roots  of  aeveral  Aconites,  iorDrJ 
Hooker,  in  one  pert  of  his  jonmil,  mrailai|' 
thst  he  met  with  Aconitnm  pBlmatnai,  «Iik^ 
yields  one  of  the  oelebraled  "Bikh"  paii«<' 
Bikh,  ha  adds,  is  yielded  by  Tarious  Acanitlj 
All  the  Silckim  kinds  are  called  *'  gnioag'  W 
Lepcha  and  Bhoteea,  who  do  not  diitingd 
ihem.  The  A.  napellus  he  says  is  ahi^ndant 
the  north-west  Himalaya,  and  is  perhaps  si  tir 

a  Bikh  aa  any  species.  At  another  plu 
mentions  that  magnificent  gentians  grow  ii 
Lsohoong   valley,  also  Senecio,  Uorydili^ 

Aoonilnm  lurtdum,  a  netv  specie],  ih 
root  is  said  to  be  as  virulent  as  A.  fetoi) 
A.  napellua.  The  result,  however,  of  Dr.  TV 
aon  and  Honker's  ncaminatioa  nf  the  Hinmiij 
Hconities  (of  which  there  are  seven  apnieij 
thst  the  oBC  gsDcratly  known  as  Aconitam  (Mi 
and  which  supplies  a  giem  deal  of  the  celete 
ed  poiaon,  ia  the  common  Aconitum  nHprllosi 
Europe.  Bikhmaora  is  alxo  a  namr  for  A.  [en 
— Hooicer.  Him.  Jovr.  Vol.  I.  p.  168 
11.  p.  108.  JSkgl.  Cge.page  45S. 
nitum. 

BIKH,   Hind.     Drugs  :  medicines  ;  oM< 
the    fourteen    valiiable    substances  eli'>>i 
from  the  gcean  when  churned  by  Vishnn. 
Kurma. 

BIKKI,  Til.  also  Konda  mangn,  Tel.  fl| 
denia  latifolia,  Aii.  Gnrdenia  innMindrs- 

BIKH-MEKEH.     Keeb.     Gkcyrrhii. 
bra.    Liquorice  root  |  property  Kekh-i-nrktki 

BIKNOOK,     in  Long.    78-'   30'  B. 
Lat.  IS"  14"  N. 

BINOXIDE  OF  MANGANESE,  Jogrf 
injni.  Hind. 

BIKYA.    See  Aconitina. 
BIL,  Hind.   Bila,  Sabs.     Mg]ti  n 
See  Bel.  Bilva. 

BILA.   A  negro  raoe  occnpying  the 
part  of  the  Malay  penioauU,    along  with 
Simeng,    in  the  provinces  of  Quedah,  P( 
fahsng  and  Tringanu.    See  India,  p.  "" 

BILUDAKI.    Anibor  of    the  Ai 
Fatah -ul-B  aid  an,   in   which    ia    dascribsil 
Conqaeat  of  Siud  by  the  Arabs. 
BiLAlKAND,  HiNS.    FMraria  ti 
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BILLAlN-l.ES' A. 

BllW^POOfi,  A  towD  on  Aa  bnU  of  the 
S«U^  in  KuDswar.    See  Kunnwer. 

BilATEB  Of  Bilaii.  Bxns.  An  alUralion 
of  tbe  peraian  VjUaj&ti,  meaning  fonign,  cKotic> 
Tka  followioj;  may  l>e  etiuinciraUd  : 

B.  ,  Muaiuis,  BitNO.  Fovrcroya  eantala, 

B.     amra,  Brno.  Spondiaa  duleio. 

B.     aloo,  Bknq.    Puleto,    Seknuoi   tiilmi)- 

B.     anile*,   Baira.    Gambog*   ■wBgoalaen, 
Garciiiia  piotoha. 

B.     pila-*ilii,  Bbno.   Comnw*  Panley.Fc- 
tro*ilniuQi  lativum. 

B.     bifoon,   BxNfi  Tomato  oi   Loto-appla, 
SeUaiim  lyoopeniciui. 

B.     meixlee,  BxNS.  Myrtle,   Hyrtma  aom- 
muoia 

BILAUR,  HtKP.     Book  eryiUl. 

BILaUkI,  Hind.    PoKgonum  biitwta. 

BlLOr,  HlHD.     Fliaibitia  nil 

BILE.  En6. 
m Bnrp.  jPittua »  ..Tah. 

Motteni  chenttfta  reganl  bile  aa  a  aoda-toap  ; 
■■d,  M  ancb,  that  of  the  <a,  or  osgall,  ii  uactl 
in  Me  art*,  b;  piinUn  in  water  eolotin, 
•coarera  of  clothes,  and  maay  atben,  but  from 
ilB  fcreen  ooloat  it  requiiei,  for  in«iij  parpoaea, 
to  be  elarified  or  prepved.  Prepared  gall 
oonibinm  with  colouring  mattata  bii<1  pigraente, 
and  girea  them  lolidity  niher  by  being  miied 
with  or  paaaed  over  them  on  paper.  Hiied 
with  ianp  blnck  it  forma  a  good  imitation  of 
Ciiiiu  ink.  It  ia,  aUo,  utcfnl  for  tranapareneiee, 
bj  paaaing  them  over  tbe  ramiibed  or  oileil 
paper  and  nllowing  it  to  diy.  The  oolour  ia 
mixed  vilh  gall  and  than  applied,  and  cannot 
aflrrvards  be  removed.  It  takea  out  apoti  of 
greue  and  oi),  and  ia  oiefal  to  the  laandren  in 
vaaLing  dreuea,  the  colours  of  wluch  wonld, 
ma  or  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  proeasi  of 
wHhing.  A  mall  portion  dropped  into  ink 
xenden  il  fluid. — Tomliiutn. 

BiLHAEUU,  ia  Loag.  71'  S9>  E.  and 
IM  iS'  32'  N. 

filL-ilMJIM,  Bbno.    Crotalaria  retuta. 

BILLABY  CALCULUS.  GorochaM,  Saks. 
Calmlua  tytliciia.    See  Bnoar. 

BILIMBl,  Bens.  Maut.  Ifae  and  ihiit 
of  AvrrrhoB  bilimbi. 

UIL-JUUNJHUN,  Bbko.  also  BIL-JIK- 
JtU.  Bbko.  Crotalaria  reluaa.    Spreading  (udb- 

BILKER  IB  L.  81°  SO'  E.  mid  L.  26°  13' 
H. 

BILTNGU.  A  district  oF  Banca.    See  Tin. 

BILIN,  Hind.  Feroniaelepliantum. 

BILiTSHI,  HiKD.  of  Labaul,  Bibei  nubi- 
cdat  H.  gladatia  and  B.  gloiinlaria,  enirent 
•■i  loaaaiwTT;. — PamU. 

BILLAIN-LBNA.  Hikd.  A  mistom  in 
Hadin  mtmpA  Aa  woman  of  the  maho- 
MiBJiMi  .  A  mman  nreapa  bar  open  banda 


along  the  outline  of  the  body  of  anotbar 
peraon  from  tbe  head  downwards — then  preasaa 
tha  liacka  of  \ui  fingers  ugainit  her  own  tem- 
ples. The  ceremony  is  iatended  to  repreaent 
that  tkfl  parformei  takes  an  herself  all  tbo  evib 
that  may  befall  tbe  other.  See  Hindoo.  Sacrlfict. 

BiLLA  JUVVI,  Tni.  Alio  Emmodufca, 
— Em  Juwi,  and  ifandiKka,  Tkl.  Fi- 
ona aitida,  TAaal.-^-Dr.  Wight,  oonsidera  Ihia 
to  be  the  aame  aa  F.  Baujamioai  L.~-J£.  tii. 
650. 

BILLAFA,  Tbl,  Trick iloaty Us  globulota, 
Nees.— W.  oonti.  lOS.—Sciipua  glob.— £.  i. 
S17. 

BtLLA  800HGUU.  A  town  in  Sontkem 
India,  where  there  are  eaves  oontainiag  oeseoua 
breccia  and  depout*,  described  by  Lt.  New- 
bold.     Se«  Newboia. 

BILLl,  HiMtt.,  A  Cat. 

BlLLlCVL  LAK.B>  A<maU  natnral  water 
near  Setioor  on  tbe  ^Jeilgheniea,  6,700  feet, 
above  the  so*. 

B!LLI  LOTAS',  SaMb.  Valerian,  also,  a 
■pedes  of  Uelissa  or  Nepata  ;  N.  ruderalift. 
The  words  mean  Cat-rolling,  from  the  drenm- 
stanoe  ibat  oala   roll  amongst  these  planta. 

BILLITON  ISLAND,  in  its  aouthero  point, 
Is  in  Lai.  S°  2S'  S.  It  ia  surrounded  by 
islands  in  tbe  Caramata  Paisage,— ^ToraJHr^i. 
See  Tin. 

BIL-PAT,  Bbng.  Locbennia  corchorifolis. 

BILLU,  also  Billu  Kurra,  also  Billuda 
ChettH,  Tbl.  Chloroijlon  Swirtenia,  JiO. 
— #".  md  A.  407.—^.  *i.  400;  Cor. 
C4.  Karra  in  Telugu  means  wood,  Chetlu 
means  atiea. 

BILLU  GADDI,  V.  BelluG«adi,  Tbl. 
BacoJiarum  spontaaeum,  L  — £.  i.  S3K. 

BIL-LUiA,  Bbno.  Pogostemon  plectran- 
,thoirtes' 

BIL.NALITA,  Bbko.  Corchorus  fssoicnlBrii. 

BILOOAB,  UuiD.  Biddqja.  Hind.  Faloo- 
nerii  insignis. 

BILKAL  Bbko.  Sinapis  patena. 

BlLLSKEAGUJi,  iu  L.  Si"  11'  E.  and  L. 
22"  18'  N. 

BILSEN  KROVTj^EB.  Henbane  aeed. 

BILU,  BubM.  The  Bilu,  in  the  Burmeaa 
budjhist  myths,  are  iho  equivalants  of  the 
hindu  KitkshaBB.  They  are  genemlly,  however, 
described  aa  engaged  iu  some  humourous  mia- 
ah.id.—  Tule't  Smiouiy,  p.  27. 

BILUCHISTAN.  The  oonntry  of  (he  B^ 
Inch  tribes.  See  B<-WhisUn  Affghan,  BnSdar, 
Hindo,  India,  p.  SUS.  Jnl,  Kakar,  Kelat ;  St6* 
riani,  T^jak. 

BILVAMU,  8.  .£k1b  mannelos  is  Mtni 
to  liabadevB  :  he  alosd  Mflirs  t  ohaplet  of 
its  flowen,  aod  they  are  not  offered  in  aaeHfidi 
to  nny  otker  deity  ;  if  ■  piou*  Siiva  hindn 
ahoald  aee  bbj  «  iU  flowwa  fallen  aa  tk» 


BIKDIPK. 

f^ounil,  be  would  remove  tbem  reverent);  to  a 
temple  of  MsbmlevB.     See  Unredu  :  Kali. 

■  BILTUETHITHA  MABA,  Cam.  Fero- 
nia  ele phantom. 

BIL'WA,  Hind.  Mg\a  marmelot.  See 
Bilv*.  ^gle.  Kali. 

BIMA.  One  at  the  three  peoples  speaking 
distinct  languagea  oairent  in  the  ialand  of  Sum- 
bawa.  Th«ir  alphabet,  once  distinct,  ha«  been 
displaced  by  that  of  the  Celebes-  Bee  India, 
pp.  356-359. 

BliWAK  KABULI,  Hiitd.  Myreine  africana. 

BINB  OR  VIMBA,  Saks.  Brrouia  gmndii. 

BIMB.  Abjssiiii&Ti,  Brace  thoutcht  that  this 
migiit  be  the  oruture  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  as  the  plague  of  flies.  See  Tsal-lsat, 
Tsal-tsai,  Tae-Tse. 

BIMBA.  A  race  who  occupied  the  rugged 
monnUins  along  with  the  Kukha.  They  were 
under  the  Sikh  rule,  but  are  ehiah  mahome- 
dana. 

BEMB&SABA.  King  of  Uagadha,  B.  G. 
S73,  rei|;ned  S2  years.  He  waa  first  of  the 
bouse  of  Bhattya,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
aucoessor — this  dynasty  from  B.  C,  57B  to  B. 
C.  417,  in  Bucoetsiou  being  parricides.  See 
Bhattva  ;  Vindusara. 

'  BIMLIPATAM.  A  seaport  town  in  India, 
in  Long.  83°  33'  E.  and  Lat.  17°-62'  N.  It 
his  an  open  roaditead  with  a  small  river.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
The  Dutch  had  a  factory  there  which  was 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1764. — Qrme, 
HoTtburgh. 

SINA,  Hths.     The  musk  deer. 
'    BINA     also   BINABI,   Biho.  Avicennia 
to  men  toss. 
'    Bl!f  A.   A  river  in  Sagar. 

BINAULA,  Hind.  Seed  of  the  Cotton  tree : 
also  the  cotton  plant  Gossypum  berbaceum. 

BIN  BHANTA,  Sahs.  Solanum  melon- 
genn. 

ItlMBU,  BsKfl.  Ureat  flowered  Coccinia 
grandis  or  a  Momordica. 

BINCHA,  BnK.  Flacouriia  sapida. 
'    BIND.  A  predatory  race  in  Obaseepur  (Qu. 
KndP) 

BINDAEEQA,  in  L.  70"  33'  E.  and  L. 
24°  33'  N, 

BINDAK,  HiHD.  Also  Findak.  Corylua 
avellans,  the  hazel  nut. 

BINDAKAI,  Hind.?  Tah.?  Sapindus 
emai^inatua  ;  Soap  nut, 

■  BINDaL,  Hind.  Momordica  echtiiata. 

.  BIND£BWaK.  a  Oond  tribe  who  dwell  in 
the  hills  of  Amarkaotak,  near  the  source  of 
theNerbuddah  river,— CWeataw,  ».  S97.  Sea 
Gond 

BINDHAW8IB,  in  L.  74«  88'  B.  and  L. 
27"  40'  N. 

BINDICK,  BEKe.  Corylni  avellaiu-  Ha- 
•tscl  nut. 


BINDH  MADHU,  A  gnat  Unple  itBt- 
nares,  described  by  Tarerniei  1680,  dritn>;«d 
by  the  emperor  Aurungzeb.  It  waa  in  ilu 
fomi  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

BINDBABUN,  oi  Vrindawan,  signifyiBR  a 
grove  of  "  'I'oolsee"  trees,  is  a  holy  hniiM 
town  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riw 
Jumna  from  over  which  in  a  boat,  a  moat  jfvi- 
turesque  view  may  be  obtained  of  il,  presentiDg 
a  panorama  of  great  beauty.  The  drcue- 
stance  which  imparts  most  to  the  saindDoiof 
Bindraban,  it  ils  having  been  the  scat  oFtU 
patly  revels  of  Kriahnn,  the  Apollo  of  the  hU- 
doos  ;  Mutra  having  been  his  birih  plict 
While  many  a  hindoo  Anacreon  courlg  llie 
muses  with  lays  dedicated  to  this  youth,  prt^ 
mineut  in  hindoo  mythology,  minitreii  ml 
maidg  join  in  soft  strains  to  bis  praije.  Bimjn- 
ban,  among  other  things,  ia  now  noted  loi  tbt 
manufacture  of  pretty  toys  made  of  a  competi- 
tion that  may  be  mietalceD  for  mineral.  IsdHiI 
the  vendors  pass  them  off  as  such,  anti  toes- 
haiicB  their  value,  declare  that  they  are  \aaa%\A 
from  Jeypoor,  where  articles  of  this  diieriplioi 
and  marble  toys  eapecially  receive  a  fine  f 'liih. 
The  Valabba  Chnrya  sect  of  the  Vaiahnm  Usdi 
have  many  hundreds  of  iheir  templet  it  Ut- 
thura  and  Bindjaban.  At  BenarM  tod  Sii- 
drsbsn,  the  annual  dances  constituting  Ik 
BHslfatra,iii  commemoration  of  Krisbiia lad iha 
sixtASD  Oopi  are  peifurmed  with  mucli  iliplii 
— Tmtr  of  India  by  I^eiteh,  p.  Hi-  6« 
Baa  Y&tra.  Budra  Sampradayi. 

BINDU-SAROVAKA.  A  name  of  W« 
MaOH  aarnvara.     See  Gang*  :    Mansiaravin- 

BINDWILL,  in  Long.  81°  40'  t.ai 
Lat    23=  45' .N. 

BENGA  DILLAH.  The  last  TaUen king. 

BlNGANIflLLY.  A  town  in  S.  Indii  it 
L.  SO"  7'  E.  and  L.  U"  13'  H.  H  » 
the  capital  of  a  small  principality  lying  be- 
twcen  Kurnool  and  Cuddapah.  The  chief  ii  t 
Syed.     There  are  diamond  irasbinga  near. 

BINGHAR  BIJ,  Himd.  Asphodelm  Gitt- 
losus. 

BINHAB,  in  L-  86°  16'  B,  and  L  30' f 
N- 

BINJ,  Goz.  HlWD.  alM  Bij,  Hwd.  »«»• 
See  Bij. 

BINJARA.     See  Banjara,  India,  p.  3iC. 

BINJI  DOAR.  A  tract  of  country  in  "« 
N.  Eastern  frontier  of  India,  towards  Bo** 
in  L.  91  East.  The  language  spoken  4«»» 
to  the  Kuriaprra  Doar  in  92"  is  a  ii*^  ^ 
the  Bhooteah  or  Thibetan.  Tt  is  occupiwl  bj 
the  Chan);lo  race,  a  word  which  meani  blt^ 

BINLANG.  A  kind  of  atonea  worshiw"* 
«8  emblems  of  Siva.  They  are  formed  at  w 
heswuT,  on  the  Neibudda,  where  a  whiilpw 
oecuia  and  rounds  and  polishes  fsllea  bUi«< 
iato  the  form  of  *  lingun.  .See  Hindu:  em 


WH  VtLLl,  SnraiL    Ph^Umtlias  npitt- 

m. 

BIMNA,  Hm.    Vitex  neftniMlo. 

BINMOQK.  Aeeording  to  Tbuaber^,  ia 
k  NM  giitn  by  the  Singtmlese  to  «  «paei«a 
i  IpKMniia.  There  ara  two  klndi,  one 
wM  Me  Binmife,  the  other,  wbkh  is  red,  ii 
iU  Bit  Bianiute.  The  red  u  reported 
htktbcttcT.  Both  are  apedee  of  Perlptoca, 
to  atef  tn  the  tandj  downi,  or  tvioe  round 
li  hMktt  which  grow  in  the  IttoM  nnd. 
IW«iy'»JVwrff,  m.  ir.p.  1»6. 

BISOULY,  in  L.  77"  »*'  E.  and  L.  t9« 
FS, 

BlIOUBIA.  Hind.      A   hetb  with  littie 
pvftt  (ttom,  nnd  u  fndder. 

BINT,  AtAB.     A    daughter,   a   fW.      -^ 
■Uli^miy  woman   eipfots  to   be  sddnaaed 

K-OW*l"   "O   female  pilatii    " 

Mi!*«,  "Odanghterl"  eren  thooKh  the 
hiMlkvrmff  tide  of  fifty.  In  Anbia,  you 
■fM  "y'llmaral"  O  woman  ;  but  if  you 
MK  it  BNT  the  Nile,  the  aaawer  of  the 
1  finr  OH  will  be  '*  may  Atlab  eat  out 
B  mmum,  pleaae  Allah,  in 
.bI"    And  if  you  want  a   violrat  qnar- 

I  "j'lligwr    ((>  eld  roanl)   pronoanoed 
'  y'al  ago-(H)OS,"— ia  amre  to  sa- 

ijn.    In  India,  Ho-na,   01  motbar  ia  a 

itHdMceplableexolamation  and   the  Ifi 

^■■r  lady  mother  is  a  term  which  the 
t  ti  (be  land  would  iracpt.  On  the 
■  if  Torrento,  it  waa  alway*  onatona- 
^J  *hi  ipcakinK  to  a  peasant  fiirl,  to  oill 
w  'hill  f^"  beautiful  woman,  whilst  the 
fl  it  >Mnlt*  waa  "  vecohiarclla."  So  the 
^1^  CUiaaro,  nnder  the  moat  tryinir  cir- 
•<*«,  Mils  hia  miile  "  Vieja,  rarieja," 
P  "WW,  T(ry  old  woman.  Aire,  it  ap- 
PjOi  K  mipopalar  in  Southern  Buropa  aa 
F%l*— ftirton'a  Pilgrimage  to  Mttea,  Vol. 

yf-  w(. 

BINSIN,  HiiTD.     Uyraine  Africina. 

gUrA.V&.      The   lareest   iahmd  on   the 

W  nite  of  Sincapore  Btraii.     Bintanft  Hill 

plaL  1*  B'  N.  Lonjt.  104"  29'  E— flbra- 

M>  8w  Ham  Polo,  Sinirapore. 

feWTANGUB.    A  wood  of  the  Malay  P«- 

Ma,  IB  geacTBl  vae  for  planks,    naats   and 

\  b.    It  bo4ds  the  aane  poaition  in  the 

HSBtdaaanta  that  the  pine  bolda  inAnteri- 

kn  in  the   greateet  abundance   around 

~  '      sd  in  (bip  building,  serring  for 

9an,    ka.  and   is  eiported   in 

iMaalitiea  to  the   Manritiut,   OaliftFtnia, 

ri*.''/i«i. 

UQONr    A  large  Peoang  tree;  ooea- 
^■tilEiii  mastt.    This  is  probably  the 

„     .- — ».    A  tcwn  in  Ceylon,    wbers  | 
"VB^eeew.    8m  Hot  spriagt' 


BIVVA. 

I  BINTULU.  A  rirer  of  Bnreo  on  the  banlia 
of  whieb  the  Kyaiu  dwell.  Bee  Kyuta  pp. 
I  567-8-9. 

BINUA,  Under  this  name  may  be  elaaaad 
the  nriona  toeal  tribes,  known  under  IhetariDB, 
Jakun,  Omng  Bukit,  Hayet,  TJian,  Bekkte, 
Halaa,  Belandaa,  Bcaiaik,  enii  Akkye.  Iheae 
tribea  are  regarded  by  Newbold  {VoL  IL  p. 
383)  merely  as  diviaions  of  the  Binua,  and 
aometimea  owe  their  appellaliona  to  their 
chteh  or  to  the  looalitiea  they  frequent.  The 
term  Binua  however  ia  not  *ery  legitimately 
uaed,  "onng  Binua"  literally  maaning  the 
people  of  the  country.  But  it  did  not  ap- 
pear from  enquiries  made  in  inaBy  places,  that 
they  ever  had  any  distinotiTe  nene.  The  Ma- 
lays tenn  tbem  "  oreng-ntan"  men  of  the  foMSl, 
"  orang  darat  liar"  wild  men  of  the  interior, 
ha,  epiifaete  which  they  oenaider  offenaive,  and 
the  Malaya  generally  addrew  diem  as  '  nreng- 
uln"  people  of  the  interior,  or  rather  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  rirer.  The  Binua  people 
oocupy  all  the  interior  of  Jobore  properly  ao 
called  or  that  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  that  name  orer  which  the  Taronngonii  now 
exennaea  the  rigbta  of  royalty.  They  also  poa> 
aeaa  the  iHterinr  of  the  moat  southerly  poiiioB 
of  Fahang.  1'he  moat  definite  deaoription  of 
their  territory  however  ia,  tb&t  they  oocupy  the 
upper  brancbea  of  the  laat  or  moat  eonthern 
syatem  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  that 
is  of  the  riven  Jobore  (the  Lin^in  and  the 
Sayong)  Binut,  Pontian,  Batu,  Pahator,  Bi<v 
?ormoaa  (the  Bimpanir,  Kiri,  Pau,  and  fiimrunfi, 
with  their  numeroua  sffluenta)  and  Indau  (the 
Anak  Indau,  Simrong  and  Hadr))  with  the 
oouotry  watered  by  them.  By  mean*  of  tbna 
rivers  a  eonatant  eammuBieatien  ia  maintained 
between  the  hmiliea  of  the  Binua  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Peninaula.— f'J'our. /nrf.^irci,  Fol. 
No.  F.  page  848,   1847.; 

The  lofty  Ounon)(  fierniun,  nearly  100  milsa 
to  the  north  of  the  Ltilumnt  groop  with  the 
mountains  which  adjoin  it,  nay  be  cunaidared 
the  central  highlanda  of  tbt-se  tribea.  In  the 
ravines  and  valleya  of  Qnnong  Bermon,  two  of 
the  largest  riven  of  the  Peninanla,  the  Pahang 
and  the  Mnar,  with  their  numerous  upper  tn- 
bntariea  have  their  aonrce.  The  Simujong 
which  unites  with  the  Lingi  also  risea  there. 

The  upper  part  of  these  ri vera  and  mauy  of 
dieir  feedera  are  ocoupird  by  fire  tribea  of 
aboriginea  differiuf;  somewhat  in  oiviliution 
nnd  languatie-  The  Udai  (who  appear  to  be 
the  lame  people  who  are  known  to  the  Binna 
of  Jobore  under  the  name  of  Orang  Pago) 
»n  fbsnd  on  aome  of  the  tributariea  of  the 
HuBT,  aa  the  Segamet,  Palungan  and  Kapi,  and 
in  the  viranity  of  Onnong  Ledang.  Tide  tribe 
has  less  approximated  to  Malayan  habita  than 
the  others.  The  Jakun  partially  frequent  the 
«7  66 ^,.^ 
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same  teirilf^r;,  the  lower  port  at  Pfilangan, 
Oappam,  he.,  and  extend  Dortliwardt  and  north 
we»tward  within  the  Briliah  boundaries.  The 
BiaDB  bear  a  strong  family  TesemblBiice  to  the 
Malay ;  and  it  was  remnrked  of  many  of  them, 
as  waa  previously  done  of  the  Besiii,  that  the 
diSerence  was  scarcely  appreciable  ao  kin)c  as 
they  remained  at  rest  and  ailent — {Journal 
Indian  Archipelago  )  The  featurea  of  all  the 
tribes  that  fell  under  Gaptaia  Nawbold's  (ii.  p. 
383)  observation,  viz.  the  Jakuii,  or  Sakkye, 
the  fielanda,  the  Besitik,  the  Akkye,  and  two 
other  tribes  from  Salan^e,  bear  a  common 
Teeemblatice  to  the  Malay,  whose  blood  has  not 
been  mucb  intermingled  with  that  of  Arabs  or 
mahomednns  from  the  ooaet  of  .India.  In  sta- 
ture, they  are  on  the  whole,  a  little  lower  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  latter.  The  eye  of  the 
Binua  surpasaes  that  of  tlie  Malay,  in  keenness 
Mid  vtvacUy,  as  well  as  in  varying  expression  ; 
nor  is  it  so  narrow,  nor  are  the  internal  aiigies 
BO  much  depressed  as  among  the  Chinese  and 
Javanese.  The-forehead  is  low,  not  receding, 
'Xb»  eye-brows,  or  supercilinry  ridsies,  do  not 
project  much.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  larjje, 
but  often  well  formed  and  expressive  ;  the  beard 
is  scanty,  as  among  the  Tartars.  They  have 
the  same  alurdy  le^s,  and  fareadth  of  cheat,  the 
small,  depressed,  though  not  flattened  nose, 
with  divecging  nostrils,  and  the  broad  and 
prominent  cheetc  bones,  which  -distinguish  that 
race  of  men.  The  round  swelling  foreliead  of 
the  Bufti,  howayer,  which  rises  evenly  from  the 
oheek  bones  and  gives  a  distinetive  oharacler  to 
their  physiognomy,  detracts  from  the  tesem- 
blance  of  Binua  Malay,  which  appears  to  be 
Aaused  mainly  by  the  almost  feminine  fulness, 
smoothnflss,  and  symmetry  of  all  the  outlines, 
the  absence  of  angular  prominenoes  or  depres- 
sions,, and  the  pleasing  softness  and  simplicity 
of  the  expression,  all  whiob  are  wanting  jn  tlie 
MHlay.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Bugi 
oouDtenance  bears  aa  imprras  of  intelligence, 
feeling,  and  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  belie  them, 
ofa  genial  sensibility  and  imsKiuativeness.  In 
many  eases  the  Biuua  face  is  fat  and  fleshy,  and 
ajl  the  feature-  heavy,  but  in  ^nersl,  althou^ih 
full  »nd  roundod,  it  is  not  fat.  The  greatest 
breadth  is  contmonly  across  the  oheek  bones, 
but.  in  several  instances  where  the  jaws  were 
prominent,  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  was 
broadesL;  li(Uny  of  iho  Mintira  around  Ounong 
!Bermun  alill  wear  the  bark  of  the  tirsp,  the 
wanuung  the  Chawat,  and  the  women  a  piece 
of  ruda  cioUi,  formed  by  simply  beating  the 
bark,  whioii  they  wrap  round  their  persona,  and 
wliiohi'like  the  iarong  of  the  Johore  women, 
naobeB  only  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  The 
Vdu  women  vear  the  l^hawat  like  the  males. 
The  only  employment  at  a  diatanee  from  the 
ladans  which  they  share  witb  thc,iaeu,aDd 
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sometimes  parsue  by  themsdvea,  is  inftliig. 
Many  families  have  small  huts  on  the  bud;  of 
the  neareat  stream  when  they  keep  canoes,  sad 
men,  women  and  children,  usually  one  in  eaek 
canoe,  are  every  where  met  with  angiged  ia 
this  quiet  oooi^ation.  They  have  oth^  modei 
of  cstching  fiah .  The  most  common  is  by  mall 
portable  traps  woven  of  rattans.  Bowa  of 
stakes  are  al|oused.  But  the  most  ehUwnU 
engine  by  which  the  rivers  are  sifted  of  tbcii 
denizens  consists  of  a  large  frame  work,  like  tbt 
skeleton  of  a  bridge,  thrown  right  acrou  tbe 
stream,  and  at  a  level  some  feet  higher  than  ibe 
banks  so  as  to  be  above  inundation.  A  line  of 
stakes  is  fixed  across  the  bed,  an  openiae  heiei 
left  in  the  miHdle.  Above  thia  tbe  Biaus  ttkct 
his  seat  on  a  small  platform,  aometimes  sheltn- 
ed  by  a  roof,  and  suspends  a  small  net  in  tbe 
opening.  On  this  he  keeps  hit  eyes  intent]; 
fixed,  and  as  soon  as  a  fish  enters,  he  raisei  liii 
net  and  extracts  it.  The  rivers  and  Btreiiit 
abound  in  fifty  species  of  fresh  water  Gih. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  needy  emy 
man  in  the  oountry  eeorches  for  taban,  oi  ^WtV 
percha.  They  oae  the  snmpilan  made  of  b*' 
boo  and  light  bamboo  arrows  and  darts. 

The  boundary  between  Pahang  and  Jo- 
hore intersects  the  country'  of  the  Bisu, 
tbe  whole  of  the  Anak  Indan,  and  (he  l«sH 
part  of  the  Simrong  being  la  Pahang,  ud  til 
the  other  rivers,  including  the  Made,  on  «^ 
they  are  found,  appertaining  to  Johore.  Tbe 
authority  of  tbe  Bindahara  and  the  Isisiujc 
gong  ia  little  more  than  nominal,  the  affaiit  oI 
the  Binna  being  entirely  administTaled  by  tbM 
own  chiefs,  each  of  whom  has  a  deGDiteteniUi- 
riai  jurisdiction. — (Journal  Iiu^ATeki^^) 
Aeoording  to  Newbold,  (Vol.  ii.  p.S92}Ibe 
Binua  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  u 
elder,  termed  the  Batin,  who  directs  iU  Eoore- 
ments  and  settles  disputes.  In  the  slate"^ 
Sungie-ujoog  and  Johole  are  twelve  tribes,  on- 
sisting  of  upwards  of  1,000  individuals.  Tbe 
Jakun  he  says  are  extremely  proud,  ind  >ill  I 
not  sabmit,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  lerriit 
ofiices  or  to  much  control.  AtlenpU  hue 
bren  made  to  domestieste  tbem,  ishieh  bsTt 
generally  ended  is  tbe  Jakun's  disappesniw 
on  the  slightest  coercion-  One  of  a  tribe  froo  I 
SHlsogare  staid  with  him  for  some  dsyt,  hot  ii 
he  had  no  ocoasioa  for  his  services)  ih«B» 
went  back  reluctantly  to  his  tribe. — iV«W»* 
BritUk  StUUmexU,  Volll-ji  897- 

So  ft.r  as  cr>uld  be  asoertained  the  BaTM> 
tribes  have  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  deity,  ki^f* 
simple,  and,  rational  thetdogy.  "i^  ^■ 
lieve  in  the  existenoe  of  <»ie  Qod,  ^' 
man,  who  made  the  world  and  every  ^ 
that  ia  viaibis,  and  at  whose  will  aU  OaV 
oonliiiue,to  have .  thwr  being.  ^'■"'^_T^ 
above  the  sky,  and  is  invisibly.    Inlerme*"' 
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Mmn  Pirmin  ud  the  human  Tooa  are  the 
Jii,— the  DOst  powerful  of  whom  as  the  Jin 
Bui  or  Earth  Spirit,  wbo  is  Pirman'a  minia- 
ts.  He  dvellt  on  the  earth,  feeding  on  the 
ittjef  mcD  md  of  all  other  liring  things.  It 
iiilHJiiiflaini  who  tends  all  kinds  of  sick- 
KM  lod  caoaea  death  ;  but  this  powtr  is  en- 
trij  itnrtd  from  Pirman.  Each  species  of 
tRc  bis  ■  }iD.  The  riven  have  a  epirituil  life 
ktit  i)  that  of  the  Jin  Bumi,  who  hannts 
ttcanibhiipoirer.  The  mountains  are  also 
^'WBiM  b;  him.  He  does  not,  tbererore,  ap- 
{ )(n  to  Iw  entirel;  b  persontlleation  of  the  de- 
'*Mnctiie  power  of  naturci  but  to  be,  to  sonie 
«itmt<  identified  with  its  living  force  also, 
nm  ii  no  religious  worahipi  bui  to  nvert 
dtuk  moune  is  htid  in  sickness  to  a  Foyan^, 
WBtki  peraoD  being  supposed  to  have  the 
lifiA  rf  inploring  mercy  from  Firman.  The 
AiTat  eomblne  the  functions  of  priest, 
mam  tnd  soreeror.  A  complete  paral- 
hi  aits  betweea  the  religiona  of  the 
ItjA,  Bfaitta  waA  fiatu.  The  pnmltiTs 
'V|m  of  the  Arehipelago,  a  variety  of 
|4t8hiBanitm,  which  probably  prevsiled  be- 
pbt  Baddhiam  over  ail  easterii  Asia,  which 
RBpn  maud  ths  mosc^ue,  and  has  not  entirely 
■U  iwiy  in  the  West  in  the  presence  of 
pb);  2,000 tears  of  Christianity,  is  still  the 
■Mliil  beiirf  of  the  Dynk,  the  Binua  and  the 
Wla.  Id  it  thej  repo^  a  practical  faith.  By 
VAtjiKklodefefKl  themselves  from  diseases 
i^ttktrmiifortunes,  to  aecnre  the  ministry 
l^gndtfiititi.  and  counteract  the  malcGcence 
'^tAnm.  It  is  one  of  the  living  springs  of 
ijkir  btniul  thoa^hts  and  sHiotis,  sod  as 
P^Minuint  a  piDmiuent  link  between  the  ex- 
^tawnjih  and  the  north  of  E«stem  Asia. 
*'  itaofA  the  Berraun  tribes  we  rcEOK'iizc  a 
nteSkiiBiDitm  vith  its  accompanying  charms 
iMtAaani  ;  «  living  faith  fresh  from  the 
PiBtit  jiyi  of  eastern  scd  middle  Asia,  pre- 
''■■gita  pristine  vigour  and  simplicity  in  the 
nlh  century,  untouched  by  the  Bndhis- 
dtlnfx  which  has  passed  over  the  vast  south 
leKians,  and  sent  so  mttnj  waves  to 
)t  parts  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  resist- 
the  presinre  of  mahome<laniBm  which  a  ur- 
'.  The  Povang  and  Fawang  of  the 
^— —  tribes,  the  Peyang  of  the  Blnua 
^  ^U,  the  Dyak,  and  Dato  and  the  Si 
Ms  o(  the'  Batta,  are  all  the  abaman.  the 
int,  wilier,  physician,  in  different  shapes, 
cktraeter  of  the  Binua,  the  Dyak  and  the 
''  ia  esaeitiaUy  the  same,  and  may  stilt  be 
'  '  in  the  Malay.  The  Einua  has  less 
it  of  intelleet,  and  less  corruption  of 
B.  The  Batta  and  Dyak' have  long 
the  dose  preasure  of  nature,  rind  ag- 
*W  nilo  social  nasaes  in  whieh  the  pas- 
^  foniLeDted,   and  the  intellect  anil 
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imagination  been  quickened.  But  these  locisl 
nisuiis  have  been  small,  nature  has  not  been 
driven  back  on  all  sides  as  in  the  plains  and 
slopes  of  Henangkabsu.  Henoe  both  the  Batta 
nnd  most  of  the  Dyak  still  preserve  the  Binua 
character  at  bottom  ;  but,  unlike  the  Biuua. 
they  have  elaborated  their  snpentitiotis  and 
their  social  habits,  and  have  acquired  some  vi- 
cious propensities,  such  as  gambling,  which  the 
Batta  osrry  to  a  mad  excess,  and  the  iiunatural 
customs  of  head  hunting  and  man  eating, 
whieh  are  only  more  startling  IDuatralions  of 
the  universal  truth,  that,  without  a  religion 
liks  Christianity,  which  does  not  stop  at  pre- 
CRpti  and  doctrines  but  spiritualiEea  the  very 
springs  of  BOtioii,  and  fills  the  soul  with  the 
diviue  idea  of  the  world,  virtues  and  vices,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  national,  may 
dwell  together  in  harmony.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Batta  as  a  people  have  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  social  virtues  than  most  European 
nations.  Truth,  honesty,  hospitality,  benevo- 
lence, cbastity,  absence  of  private  crimes,  exist 
with  cannibaUsm. — Jour,  of  the  Indian  Arekir- 
pdago,  p.  393.  No.  F.  Novembtr  1847  — 
NewboliFt  British  SetllevienU: Fot  ll.p.  392. 
See  Batta,  Bamak,  Semang,  Sumputan,  India, 
pp.  329-351.  Quedsh,  Taban. 

BIOFHYTUMSENSITIVUH,  D.C.  Sjn. 
Oialis  sensitivB.  A  plant  oi  the  Moluccas  and 
of  both  the  Peninsulas  of  India. — Moxb.  VoU 
ii.p.  457.  Foigt.  191. 

BIPAL.'-  P     Mg\e  mannelos. 

BEK  oeVIB.  a  man,  the  Utin,  vir.  Birbani, 
the  term,  smongst  the  Jat,  for  a  man's  own 
■rife.  -  A  femrae  oouverta. 

BIB.  A  town  of  Heaopotamia.  Ste  Meso- 
potamia. 

BIBA,  Bans.  A  betel  leaf  made  up  with 
•reoa  nut,  Bpices  and  lime  into  a  small  foldetl 
packet,  end  presented  to  viiitors  in  the  hindk 
and  mahomedan  houses  of  India. 


BIRA,  or  Nerasi,  T 
burgh,  ii.  W.  and  A. 

BISAGI.    See  Vairagi. 

BIEA  KAYA,  Tw..  Lti^  fielida— IT. 
Md.  A.  713. 

BIRAUDANBI,  HiMO.  MieroloKluis  dt- 
varieata. 

BIBAR,  HufD.    Zisyphtts  nnmmnlana. 

BIRAT.  A  town  in  India,  with  huddhiat 
inscriptions.     See  Buddha.  , 

BISBA,  tiiND.  Tevminalia  belwioa. 

BIRBAT.  Saus.     Coral. 

BIBBAT,    Sanb.     Areca    nut,   spice*  and 

BTRBHUM.  A- district  in  India.  Tt  lie* 
to  the  west  of  Murshedabad,  and  coutuns 
coal  sad  iron.    See  India,  p.  33&. 
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SIBCH  TREE.  £hg. 


.  .Bbot. 

BnoEK, 

...I>DtOH. 

B'hurjii 

BonlMU... 

...fUMOH. 

Birka... 

...Obrm. 

..  Grbik. 

Abedul 

...iTiLUN. 

BetuUi 

Betulk... 

...Lit. 

The  Birch  tree  is  eBaeDliiUj  t  noriheiD 
plant.  It  ia  fouod  id  the  N.  W.  HuuftlajN 
and  ia  Japan.  The  bircb,  "  tafipa,"  of  ibe 
Chenab  river  ia  uaually  a  orookeU  and  atanted 
tree,  but  lometimea  eiceeiia  one  fool  in  di^i- 
meter.  The  aoDual  bridges  over  the  moun- 
tun  torreata  are  made  of  birch  twigs,  and 
the  bark  ia  uaed  inatead  of  paper  for  the  draft 
foreat  returua. — Cleghotn.    See  Betula. 
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Mi'Kl' 

.Abab. 

BtJRM. 

Murgh 

Hnro. 

H-net... 

Bumog 

M>Duk 

Paksi 

Plku 

...  MALiT. 

Jilli 

....  Fiu 
...  Ob. 

■."Ga''ii. 

...  HtB. 

■.'.HniD. 

'.::.. ..via.. 

Patohi 

Tin. 

Pitta 

Pitti 

Til. 

Tlie  birds  of  India  are  acarcet;  leaa  beantiful 
than  numeroiiH.  Herhflps  the  choicest  of  them 
all  are  thoie  of  the  Himalayan  pbeaaant  tribe, 
bit  da  distinguisbed  for  their  very  ^raoe- 
fnl  and  rich  pliimaite  and  the  beautiful  pera- 
dise  birda  of  the  Eutero  Arehipelago.  Tbe 
Himiilayan  bnslard  ia  remarkable  for  its  form 
and  varied  colour.  Feaoocks,  eaglea,  Ealoona, 
Tultuiea,  kitea,  orsnes,  wild  geese,  wild  fowl, 
anipes,  bui'ard,  pariots,  and  parroquets,  tbe 
latter  in  every  oonceivabld  variety,  abound 
India  at  varioua  aeaaons. — In  England,  on 
tbe  return  of  apiing, 

"  Ktctj  eopw 
Desj)  Ua|M<  ti**  iireRiUai,  and  biih 

BiDding  with  dcwj  moialan  o'er  th«  heads 
Oftbo  COT  qniniten  that  lodga  within, 
Ara  prodigal  o[  btrmoaj, 

but,  in  the  tropica  fienerally,  there  are 
EuTopeana  who  will  dare  the  auo  to  search  for 
tbe  beaotiea  of  Nature  ;  aa  a  lule,  the  natives 
of  E-  and  S.  of  Asia  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  natntal  phenomcDa,  and  oamparatively  little 
te  known  of  the  aongi  of  birds.  Few  oan  aay 
with  the  malic  poet  Ctaie, 

"  I'.teaftwi  tiiti  whan  tandingiMgp  mtaw. 

With  biti  of  gru  nod  p«li  of  ottaR  (tns,     . 

To  ahiille  lika  the  birdh     The  thnuh  Toold  dart 

To  hair  her  umg  or  pniu  lad  iy  iwif ; 

Thi  blukbird  ne<cr  esred,  hat  unit  SBiiB ; 

The  nightingnlE'i  pars  MBg  1  would  not  trjp. 

And  when  Iha  thnuh  wooll  mod  hnMOg,  ihapiiusd 

And  tag  )iothn  amii;  no  bird  eoald  do. 

She  UBf  *hca.sU  wtn  di^s,  wd  bstt  thnt  tlli  * 


Tbe  Birda  of  Eaateni  aud  Boatkeia  Aa 
bave  been  deaciibed  by  manj  uluiaUsta.  li 
1831  ■  CaUlt^pie  of  birda  ooUected  by  Uijv 
franklin,  on  tbe  banka  of  the  Ganges  and  ik 
Viadbian   range  of  Biouutaina    waa  publiilwl 

tbe  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Societj  of 
London.  This  comprised  156  species,  of  titiiA 
more  iban  80  were  desoiibed  for  the  fitst  tim^ 
naay  of  them  very  oommou  birds,  st  Odi 
bengalenaii,  Timalia,  GhaunhcBa,  Alsada  gvl- 
gala,  Miiafra  phsnicura,  &c.,  &c.  Notwilb- 
atanding  the  diflentuea  of  Utitode  in  wbick 
theae  wrre  coUeoted,  there  are  only  S  of  I 
which  Dr.  Jerdon  haa  not  aince  mat  with  ii 
Soulhern  India,  which  ahovra  the  very  put 
similarity  of  the  ornitbology  of  India  thnuff^ 
out.  But  thia  similarity  coutiaues  to  ibg  bird) 
of  the  Indo-Malay  region,  vii.,  the  WMri 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  wbicb  aUo  hsra  a  dou 
resemblanae  to  those  of  India.  There  is  aoti 
single  family  group  peooliar  to  Indo-Uiiaji 
and  there  are  only  fifteen  peculiar  gaaan,  bit, 
aa  might  be  expegUd,  a  Tcry  large  portioo  of 
the  species  are  quits  diatinct.  TfaeniiBON 
ainiilsrity  between  tbe  Burmese,  StiaietaHd 
Malayan  conntriea  and  Indo-Ualifi.  tim 
between  India  and  tb*  Archipslago.  OC  ndi 
well  known  faaulics  aa  the  woodpKbn, 
parrota,  trogona,  barbeti,  king  fiahen,  pitncu 
and  pheasanM,  soma  ideutioai  apeoiss  aprtad  ill 
over  Indie,  sad  u  far  aa  Java  and  Shsn 
aud  a  very  lajge  proportion  aie  oomaiaa  la 
Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peniuiula.  Ia  il* 
Eaatern  Islaada  of  the  Arohipelsgo,  ^>^ 
Mr.  Wallace  deaignatea  the  Aastro-Hili))! 
Group,  in  which  he  includes  New  Gniua 
l,40u  miles  long  and  400  broad,  and  iu  uljr 
cent  ialanda,  its  land  birda  belong  to  lOS  gm- 
ra.  of  which  29  are  exclusiTeiy  charatteriiuei' 
it  i  35  belong  to  Mew  Guinea,  the  Molucw 
and  N.  Austria.  About  one  half  of  tht  Nt« 
Guinea  genera  are  found  also  in  AuBtralia,sal 
about  oue-tbird  in  India  and  tbe  Indo-Uilf 
Ialanda.  In  the  birds  of  New  Guinea  are  tw> 
apeciea  of  Eupetsa,  a  Malayan  Renus  ;  twool 
Aktppe,  an  Indian  and  Malay  wien  like  fun  ii 
an  Arachnotbera,  quite  resembling  tksipdi'' 
oatching  hooey  auekera  of  Malacca,  two  ipM>| 
of  Giaoula,  the  Mainsha  of  India,  aodaiiw 
blsiTk  PrioDoohiluB  ^ied  to  the  Malayan  fm" 
( WaOaet,  Vols.  I.  &  II.,  pp.  Ii3.  263, 3610 
In  1833  a  catalogue  of  lurds,  eoUeeliJV 
Colonel  Sykea  in  the  Bombay  pMsid«ie]i '*' 
also  pubU^iad  in  the  Praotedinga  of  tb«to*| 
gioal  Soeiety  of  London.  InthiaanMOiMH^ 
226  apeoiea,  of  wbich  above  10  are  desaoM  v 
tbe  first  time,  manyoflheinoemmonaRdila^ 
ant  birds.  This  oalalogo*  was  nndoobtsdlr  W 
most  valnaUa  WMuaetation  ol  the  birda  of  IbM 
published,  and  ooataina  deaoiiplimat "'"' ^ 
BinMy:  inliaiestiDS  obaewationa  en  the  hsWi 
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Ibod  ud  itnietuis  of  nuj  of  Um  vftnta.  Of 
tboM  flouaerated  b;  CofaiMl  8yk<w  tlun  an 
■bout  9  or  10  which  Cr.  Jerdon,  nfaao  wntinf 
in  1839,  had  not  obter'ttd,  nrnt  of  whiah  are 
probaUj  peculiar  u>  iha  man  Donhoin  poi- 
tion  of  the  raaftv  of  ghsuU  and  oeigiibMir- 
iog  lable-land.  In  that  year,  ])t.  Jeriloa  pob- 
iiabed  a  oatalogue  of  tbe  Bird*  of  tl>e  Peain- 
■ula  of  India,  arraaged  aMordiag  W  tha  BoderD 
^atom  of  claMiGcalioa ;  with  brief  coW*  on 
Umu  habita  atkd  geognphical  diatribaiian,  and 
deaeripliaiiB  of  nav,  doubtful,  and  iiopariecUy 
dcaoibad  Bpeoin.  The  told  numbai  of  tida 
.catalogna  waa  nearly  390:  whieb,  hawavflr, 
inoloded  ID  of  Colooel  Sykea'  and  neady  tn 
naa;  nora  obaeived  bji  Ur.  (bow  Bir)  Walter 
ELliot,  of  the  Madraa  CivU  flerrice,  who  pliicvi 
valaatile  notea  on  birda  promred  by  hitn  at  Ut. 
Jerdon'i  diapoial  i  by  which,  io  addition  lo  the 
naw  ipeeiea  ^dod,  thia  aaturalist  waa  enaUad 
to  elnadale  at  rural  doubtful  poiot^  toa^d  aome 
intereatiDtt  information  on  varieua  birdi,  Md  to' 
fiin  the  ooirect  naCivB  naatei  of  moat  of  the 
•pedea.  Sabaeqnent  to  thi*.  Di.  Jerdoa  pub- 
li*bed  aaetiesof  sapplemoUa  to  hia  calaloftiw 
of  fiirda,  comcting  aoBia  pMBta  and  ad^ag 
otbsra  ;  and  thoao  wcm  foUowod  by  »  paper 
from  tha  pan  of  Iiord  Arthar  Hay,  Mr.  B, 
Uodgaon  of  Nepaul,  fnniished  a  large  amonat 
of  valnable  iafonnation  oa  the  omitbotofty  of  tbe 
Himalaya,  General  Hardwiek'a  labnuia  were  of 
gnat  value.  Captain  Tickall  of  the  Beofal  Army 
haa  alao  eontrUiuied  largaly  to  out  atook  of 
knowledge  Tattarding  the  oroitbology  of  OeaUal 
India  and  the  other  oane*  who  may  be  added 
to  thia  liat  of  naturaliata  are  Coptun  J.  D. 
Herbert  who  colleoted  in  the  Himalaya.  Dr.  N 
Walbeb,  who  coUceted  ia  Ne|«ttl,  I^.  MeUM- 
hndwho  added  birda  from  Aaaam  omI  Bnrnah, 
Di.  W.  Griffith  whoK  collectiona  of  birda  wore 
sade  in  AfghaniaUs,  I>r.  Hugh  Fateonatin  H. 
India,  and  Captain  (now  Celeaei)  Kichud  Stta- 
Khef  in  Kamson  ead  Ladakh.  The  birdi  9i  the 
TtsaMerim  piovincea  bare  been  largely  daaoribod 
by  tbe  Besuend  Dr.  Msaoa,  and  thoae  of  Cejilon 
lij  I>r.  Kelaart.  Theaa  wera  followed  by  a  oon- 
tiaaed  leriaa of  raluable  ariiGlee  firomUr.Blytb, 
■ho  waa  coeatant  in  hia  porauit  of  toieooe. 
Dr.  Uorafield  aod  Mr.Uoore'a  oatalogoe  of  £ud» 
in  tbe  India  Home  Mutaum  appeared  in  186S 
■i>dl868,aBdJaidoit'aBitd»of  India priidcd  io 
tut  and  1864  have  doMmoektooonpkte  oar 
fcflowlcdg*  of  thia  claaa  of  tba  animal  kiagdom. 
na  fbttbaomiog  ooupreheauTe  work  of  Ua. 
AJLn  Uome,  c^.,  will  emhm«»aU  tfeat  preneua 
.vnUn  on  tbe  birda  of  fintiih  India  have  de> 
Mribad.  Eaatwarda,  from  the  Kalay  Peainaula 
■to  the  £aatem  Archipelago,  tLe  laboora  o( 
Dr.  I.  Horafieldt  in  Sumatra,  Sir  T.  Stamford 
Btitmm  Jam,  Mr.  0.  liitlajaoii.  Dr.  HeUen 
Of.  ThMdne  Cantor,  PnrfMior  Bikauffe  a«d 


Mi.  Alfred  Huiad  Wallace  have  given  to  Ear«|ia 
a  very  Odl  kaowlodge  of  the  biide  of  that  e»- 
tenatre  legion. 

The  Tsnelltee  cUnRd  brrils  m  clnan  and  un- 
dean,   end   in   cnranon   life  thia  arrangement 
may  be  leid  lo  be  still   followed.     A  sc'entifio 
claaiHiCAtion   of  hirds,  has  been   given    under 
the  title  Arra.    Amongit  authors  thry  are  gene- 
raiiy  arranged  into  aii  ordert,  viK. : 
I.   Bxptorea,  Birde  of  prey. 
II.  .Inieasorct,  perchiag  birda. 
ni.    Gemitores,  pigeoas. 
1?.    EUaorea,  game  birli.   . 
¥.    Orallatorea,  wadintc  birda. 
VI.    Natatoreai  iwimming  birds. 

Tbe  Utett  aeienlifio  writer  on  tbe  birds  of 
India,  ia  Dr.  Jeidon.  He  describes  birds  as 
vertobrftte  animala,  warm  blooded,  ovipatooa, 
with  lungs,  a  heart  with  two  ventriijea  and 
two  aundea  i  their  antaior  limbs  in  the  fom 
of  winga  ;  tbeir  body  cJad  with  foatbera  ;  tbeir 
bill  oarered  with  a  homy  subatanee,  and  maaf 
of  tbui  bonaa  hollow.  He  tella  us  that  moat 
luda  monit  or  diangB-  thair  ^umage,  onoe  a 
year  only,  af^r  the  sesson  of  pairing  or  iocuba- 
tioD,  bmt  eertain  faaiiliaa  or  tsibes  of  birds 
have  two  mouUa  one  of  then  imtnediatdy  be- 
fore pairing  and  the  plumage  then  beoDmca 
showy  and  gay,  with  lufta  or  phimei.  Soow 
birds  in  spring  aotiuJiy  objinge  their  eolour,  ar 
portions  of  tb*ir  fealhera  are  changed  aa  in  tha 
ear  tafts  of  tbe  lesstr  florikan  or  Oiia  auriia. 
The  male  of  birda  is  tbe  mora  highly  coloured, 
except  in  birda  of  prey,  the  peinled  nipo 
(Khjiat^ea)  and  aeme  apeciei  of  Oi^'giB  lbs 
little  bmtard  quail.  A  few  of  the  gillinaoeoiia 
lurds  an  pUygsmam,  and  their  mates  arc  verjr 
pognaoaouk  The  noeti  of  birds  greatly  vary. 
Those  of  tbe  weaver  bird,  tailor-bird,  htmry- 
sooker  and  oriol  are  made  with  mnob  art.  The 
edible  neat  of  the  colocaaia  awoUow  is  formed 
in  eaveraa,  of  inspissalcd  saliva:  swallowit 
swifts,  bee  eatcH  end  weaver  birds  build  in  ooB- 
ysniea :  eettein  dueka  bnad  on  cliffs  or  tree^ 
and  they  mbat  eanry  tbeir  young  to  the  water, 
though  this  baa  not  been  observed.  The 
MegapedidiB,  gsllinnoeoaa  bicds  (says  Ur.  Walp 
laoe.  Vol.  J.  p.  166J,  found  in  AastraJis,  ita 
surrausding  islands,  and  as  far  west  aa  tbe 
Phillip piaas  end  ibe  N.  W.  of  Borneo^  bury  Iheii 
eggs  in  sand^  earth  or  rubbish,  aad  leave  then 
to  be  huobed  by  the  a«n  or  by  femratatioaL 
Tbey  bsea  laigs  fret  and  long  noEMd  elaw^ 
and  most  of  them  mke  together  rubbish,  dea4 
leavea,  stioks  and  Stofws,  earth  and  ntten  wood, 
natil  tbey  form  a  mound  often- sia  feet  hi||h 
and  IS  bet  ecBosa,  in  the  middle  of  which  iiiej 
bivy  thek  ^ga-  The  egge  ere  as  lai^  aa 
those  of  a  awan,  and  of  a  brink  ni  colour,  hnd 
He  eODsidsred  »  great  delioaqrt  Tbt  nativci 
Ml 
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«n  able  to  u;  whetber  eggs  be  io  the  moand 
-and  the;  rob  them  eageiij.  It  u  uid  that  a 
number  of  these  birds  unite  to  make  a  moaDd 
and  lay  their  .eggs  in  it,  and  40  or  60  eggs  are 
found  in  one  heap.  The  mounds  are  fouDd  in 
dense  thickets.  The  species  of  the  MegapodiiiR 
iu  Lombok  it  as  large  as  a  hen,  and  entirely  of 
A  dark  hue  viih  browa  tiats.  It  eats  fallen 
fruits,  earth-worms,  auails,  and  centipedes,  but 
the  flesh  is  white  aod  well  flavoured  when  pro- 
perly cooked.— f'#'a;/a<»,  p.  156  ,J 

In  winter,  man;  ludiso  birde  asstimfale  in  large 
flocks.  Amongst  these  ere  crows,  starlings, 
finches,  larks,  parrots,  a  few  thrushes,  pigeons, 
rock  pigeons,  cranes,  ducks,  flamingoei  and 
pelicans.      Birds  are  chiefly  guided  by  instinct. 

The  migratory  birds  of  India  are  mostly 
residents  of  the  colder  northern  countries  ;  tbey 
come  to  India  io  September  and  October  and 
leave  it  again,  in  Marob,  April  and  Uny. 
Among  the  grallatorea  or  waders,  some  cranes 
and  storks,  four-fiflhs  of  the  ducks,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  soolopacidffi  breiKl  in  the  north 
and  came  to  India  in  the  cold  season.  The 
(MrEKTine  faloon,  the  trae  hobby,  the  kestrel, 
the  British  sparrow  hawk,  all  the  Indian  har- 
Tiers  and  the  short-eared  owl  ate  true  mi- 
gratory birda.  Amougst  the  inseesores,  the 
VBgtails,  some  of  the  pipits  and  larks,  stone- 
chats,  several  warblers,  and  thrushes,  buntings 
and  the  shrike,  hoopoe  and  two  starlings  are 
the  chief  groups  amongst  which  migratory  birds 
occur.  In  Lower  Bengsi,  kites  quit  Cslcntta 
nnd  neighbourhood  during  the  rains  and  return 
in  the  cold  weather,  it  is  supposed  that  tbpy 
go  the  N.  Bast.  The  keatrel,  bsza  and  Indian 
hobby  are  most  frequent  in  Bengal  during  the 
rains,  end  in  the  rains,  the  Adjutant  visits  CeN 
-outta  and  leaves  in  the  cold  weather.  The 
European  qasil  is  the  only  real  migratory  bird  of 
the  gallinacece,  but  some  other  quails,  bustard- 
quails  and  rock  partridges,  Pteroolidee,  wander 
about  to  differeot  localities,  and  the  Otis  aurita, 
Ardea  bubuloos,  some  rails,  terns  and  gulls 
also,  wander.  These  birds  travel  with  wonder- 
ful instinct  direct  to  their  homes,  returning  year 
after  year  to  the  ssme  spot,  often  lo  the  same 
nest.  The  song  of  birds  is  dsiefly  observed 
amongst  the  Merulidie,  Saxioolines,  SylviadK, 
larks  and  some  finches.  In  India  there  are 
few  soegstera  in  the  grovei,  but  some  of  the 
larks  are  kept  in  oages.  Quails,  bulbuls  and 
«ooks  are  trained  to  fight,  faloona  and  hawks 
to  hnnt  on  the  -wing  and  pelicans  and  cormo- 
rants to  fish. 

In  the  66th  No.  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  it  is 
remarked  that  "  few  peraous,  other  than  pro- 
fessed zoologists,  bate  an  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  feathered  infaabitanta  of  the 
British  islands  are  found  in  Southern  Asia, 
JdentieaUy  the  uma  ia  speoiea.    In  geneni,  so 


limited  are  the  opportunities  which  an  ordistij 
Indian  life  allows  for  field  observation,  thu  ths 
only  familiar  reminisceoee  of  home  which  s  En- 
ropesn  sojourner  in  tfae  plains  of  India  will  re 
eall  to  mind,  among  the  feathered  tribes  of  tkii 
country,  ia  afforded  by  the  pretty,  little,  deu- 
looking,  aprightly  Water  Waglaj,  uansll}  tbe 
first  and  moat  weloome  harbinger  of  tbe  comiif 
cold  weather,  and  remaining  with  ue  so  staund- 
antly  whilst  the  cold  season  lasts.  This  bird, 
and  the  harsh  chattering  of  a  very  common  kind 
of  shrike  (Lanius  superciliosns]  in  Indian  fts- 
denr,  are  regularly  the  earliest  intimaiioug  thit 
most  of  us  receive  of  the  coming  change  of  na- 
Sun  ;  but  a  snipe  (Gallinago  stenun]  preeedn 
them  which,  (though  few  sportsmendiscrinijiaU 
it  from  the  oomraon  British  snipe,  makei  i() 
appearaooe '  Bomewhat  later,)  ia  neverlhelcii  i 
different  bird,  at  once  distinguished  by  hsring 
a  set  of  curious  pin-feathers  on  esch  side  of  iu 
tail,  whereas  the  British  snipe,  (which  i)  eqiallj 
abundant  with  us)  has  a  broad  fan-thsped  nil, 
aa  unlike  that  of  the  other  as  «an  well  be.  Tbe 
pin-tailed  is  the  common  snipe  of  tbe  Htla; 
countries  and  is  unknown  in  Europe,  ei^- 
ing.as  an  eiceedingly  rare  straggler  froo  "> 
proper  habitat  the  But.  Bnt  tbe  saifieUDn- 
abaerved  save  by  the  many  who  detigiitiiiu- 
eroisiog  their  slull  in  shooting  it,  or  whsvm- 
der  to  see  it  so  soon  in  tbe  proTition-biHr ; 
and  our  little  piebald  friend  the  wsler  wsguil, 
in  its  season,  and  the  oommon  spsrrow,*!  >ll 
seasons,  so  abundant  aa  to  be  ovedookcd  and 
foi^otten,  are  probably  rU  that  the  Boropets 
reader,  unversed  iu  the  study  of  omitliolocj, 
will  be  able  to  rDcall  to  mind,  as  yieldioji  uW' 
cialions  of  home  ;  nnlese,  perchsQce,  be  maj'  ibo 
recollect  tbe  oommon  small  Kinjifiiher  of  Indtt, 
which  diffiera  fromthe  British  bird  only  is  ih 
more  diminutive  sire.  A  writer  has  descnb- 
ed  tbe  feelings  of  delight  expressed  bj  dm 
who  hsd  been  many  years  in  India,  al  MDgi 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  theSky  Lirt 
rise  from  the  sod  at  his  feet,  and  monat  hi^, 
and  atill  higher,  till  reduoed  to  a  mere  apea  u 
the  heaiene,  or  utterly  lost  to  view,  all  tbe  *^ 
making  the  air  ring  with  its  musie.  Hsd  H 
veDtnr«d  forth  into  the  fields  of  any  pntn 
ladis,  ha  woidd  have  seen  and  heard  tbertj 
same  j  although  the  speeiee  (Ahuda  msbbann) 
is  difl^rent,  end  nay  be  somewhat  inferi«K 
the  European  sky  lark  in  song,  so  fsr  si  I* 
as  regards  variety  in  the  notes;  buttbat"  , 
Teally  so  very  little  difierence,  thst  ths  W  | 
birds  oonid  assuredly  not  be  distingow*  j 
by  the  voice  alone,  nor  by  tbe  mode  of  lipt, 
If  examined,  ths  oommon  Indian  Urk  °>!Tj^ 
deseribed  aa  resembling  the  Europesn  Vw 
Lark  in  sise  and  shape,  with  the  plainagB  of  us 
Sky  Lark.  It  may,  indeed,  be  remaritedW 
even  the  pied  wagtails  of  India  (MoUcSs 
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Imnoeim  mi  M.  dakhnnenais)  ue  ipedfionl- 
\fiitatai  fnin  thoie  of  Europe  |M.  albs  siid 
|IL  lunllti),  bowem  aimilar  in  appaaranoe 
MdblHU;  bit  the  Gny  WagUil  of  Brrtain 
iCilotMW  (otphorea)  ia  ideatiuU;  the  ume  in 
Uit  md  hit,  sud  ■  ^Meimea  liu  bMn  Men 
iiinllKtiaa  froai  AnttralU.  Thig  delirate 
kUk  bird,  m>  elun  and  brisbt  in  itt  appeaTance, 
itlTCry  general  tiiffuaioo  o?er  Soulfaera  Aaia 
teiag  tbe  eoid  leaion,  beinjt  indeed  much 
wHEPoa  tbia  b  Britaio.  The  moat  abund- 
Ml  luk,  howcTsr,  on  the  plaina  of  Uppnr 
lidii  ud  Uble  laad  of  the  fenioaula,  is  tbe 
OmhilorCnated  Lark,  (Galerida  iriaUU), 
whckitilao  a  European  apeerat,  though  of 
nn  Denneooe  in  Britain  ;  and  the  song  of 
ltated,tl)o  iti  node  of  dellTery  of  it  in  the 
air, nut  raj  unlike  that  of  the  8k;  Lark, 
ikbgigb  it  ()'«■  not  soar  to  ao  loftj  an  altitude. 
Tkcwnuiilj  of  apeoiea  amonx  tha  birda  in- 
Mnit  or  Tiarting  india  and  tbe  Sritish  ia- 
Ml  ii  Doai  remnrkable  amooi  the  dinrnitl 
midfiej,  and,  as  might  be  eipeoted,  among 
ti  PNiuig  and  iirimminK  tribea  ;  but  aa  theae 
i«MAl]i  rare  in  Britain,  and  do  not  Ui\ 
Mck  udcr  cominou  obaeivuion,  their  piesence 
^  livba  fails  to  convejr  any  sort  of  reminia- 
^att  of  hgnK.  Tiie  rslentlea*  penecntion  b; 
Jp^^wcua  kaa  noir  nrj  ntrarl;  extirpated,  at 
h^wcat  iahabimnt  of  Britain,  that  fine 
priiMa  bird,  the  eotnmon  European  kite 
''P*''»ngaiu)  i  thosgb,  were  it  aa  numeroua 
'  Mbldud  Dowaa  iji  the  dava  of  tbe  ludorv, 
tkaSmaiggr  Kite*  of  Ii.d'ia  (M.  Govioda) 
:  ^^Upto  remiod  the  Briliali  exile  in  thia 
;  "Mfafbii  distant  home  io  the  west.  Bui 
■"■"HI  ■*}  be  the  amount  of  Britiah  apeciea 
1  •'Jj^fMlly  obtained,  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
I  ''Mt^  (here  i>  nought  ia  the  enaemble  oF  the 
I  *>Ni  bircU  under  dail;  observaiioH  in  Eaa- 
iJU'f'  Southero  Aaia,  to  remind  ua  of  the 
tJ*"'^ili«r  ornithology  of  Great  Britain. 
I*  «pj,  tbe  newly -arrived  obaer 
pintimi  will  particularty    be  atrock 


"<aJ,   tbe   newly-arrived   obaerrer   from 
;>i>n  «ill  particularty    be  i 
of  birda  of  large  aiee  which  ha  sees 


■7*k(te,  e*en  in  tbe  moat  denaely  populated 
^^boaihooda ;  flocka  of  vnlturm,  huRe 
A|liMaatt'  in  Ibeir  teason,  iwarma  of  kitaa  in 
■■leaioa  too,  fur  thej  diaappear  iluring  the 
■^— isd  all  three  touring  ami  circling  high 
■WMeoDiBioDlyaB  atrett,— Brahmini  kitca, 
ia  other  birda  of  prey,  among  which  four 
o(  fiahioi  eagle,  including  tbe  British 
are  not  uncommoD, — water-fowl  in 
I  in  all  suitable  looalitJea,  Herons  ea- 
of  Tariooa  Idodt  verj  abundant,— 
*orttDfKingfiafaer,moatly  ot  bright  hnea, 
I  j^  —W  Indian  BolW,  alto  a  bird  of  great 
I  J*l>  ""i  ikeUttls  bright  green  Bee-oBter 
•y*yiridia)  conapjcoont  fl?eTy«bere, — the 
ooK  pf  Lidi^    of  iinfftHitad  fami- 


liarity, impudence,  and  matchiese  ludaoitj, — 
the  different  Hainaa  remarkable  for  their  tamo- 
neat,  tbe  Drongo  or  '  King  Crow,'  the  Sat- 
bhais  (or  '  teven  brothBra'>  with  tlieii  ditcor- 
dant  ohatteiing,  two  twta  of  meloilioiuly  cbjr- 
niping  Bulbuls,  the  bright  yellow  '  Mango- 
bird'  or  BlMk-beatled  Oriole,  the  pretty 
pied  Dhyali,  the  only  tolerably  common  syl- 
TBu  aoQgster  worthy  of  ootioe,  the  brilliant 
tiny  Honey-euekert— aUo  wiib  muiiotl  voicea, 
tbe  lively  ftnd  loud  Odden-backed  Wood- 
pecker, and  two  roonolonoualy  toued  species  of 
BaTbet,the  pleasioKly  coloured  Bufous  Tree-mag- 
pie {Dendrietita  fu/a),  the  noisy  koel,  remark- 
able for  tbe  disaimilarity  of  the  texeB,and  for  pa- 
rasitioally  laying  iti  the  neata  of  the  Crow  ;'  the 
Created  Cucoo  (Os^IapAu*)  during  the  rainy 
Maaoa  (pftraaitical  upon  tlie  Sat-bhaU),  with 
other  cHciiitiae  birds,  especially  the  Cooeol  or 
'Grow-l'heaaant,'  another  uoiaj  and  conapicoous 
bird  wherever  there  ia  a  little  jungle  ;  and  last, 
but  not  leut  ehaneteriitio,  in  Lower  Beogalp 
is  the  tutrmonious  cooing  of  two  or  more  kinds 
of  Dove,  toothing  to  repote  and  quiet,  and 
the  loud  toreaming  of  flocka  of  swift-flying 
green  Parakeeta,  with  sundry  other  types  «U 
atrange  to  the  new-oomer.  While  he  mittes 
the  familiar  types  of  home,  the  varioui> 
Thmahea,  Finobea,  Titmioe,  &c.,  which  are 
feebly  or  not  at  all  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nary observed  ornithology  of  the  Bengal  part 
of  India  :  the  bright  little  lora  tavj  perhaps 
seem  to  rspreaent  the  Titmioe,  and  the  tiny 
'  Tailorbird'  the  wren  ;  while  the  northern 
forms  of  Finches  are  raplaoed  by  the  Baya. 
or  '  WeaTerbirds,'  with  their  enrioua  pensile 
neata  and  the  diminutive  thict-billed  JfwnM  ; 
but  a  stranger  will  be  atruok  with  the  prevailing 
silence  of  the  jungle,  and  the  paucity  of  smalt 
birds  even  in  the  cold  aesaon,  so  different  from 
tbe  woods  and  gaidena  and  hedge-rows  of 
Britain,  teeming  with  small  feathered  inhabit- 
anta,  among  which  are  ao  many  pleating 
■ongetera  of  all  degreea  of  merit :  of  tbe  swal- 
lows, oecationally  and  aomewhat  locally,  a 
few  of  the  Hirundo  rutfaeo,  may  be  seerv 
chiefly  over  water,  and  young  birds  of  the 
past  teason ;  and  along  the  river-banks,  where 
high  enough,  the  small  Indian  Bank  Martin 
(H.  Situiuit)  will  occur  abundantly  ;  but  the 
awallowa  are  replaoed  by  two  non-nngratory 
swifts,  tbe  common  House  Swift  (Oypieh* 
a^nuj  and  tbe  little  Palm  awifl(aWaMauuX 
The  Roller  and  the  '  King  Crow'  habitnally 
perch  on  the  teltgraph  wire  to  watch  for  their 
inaeot  prey  :  the  farmer  displaying  his  gaily 
painted  wings  to  advantage,  as  he  whii^s  and 
flnUera  about,  regardlets  of  the  fiercest  aan. 
The  smalt  white  Vnltnrine  bird,  Ifeopkr^M  per- 
OMplenu,  the  'lUotHtmab'  or  '  Phanob's 
ohisken,'  it  abnndtnt  aod  hu  been  inlrodooed 
443 
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as  Brilisb,  beoiase  a  sinnle  pair  has  hean  Imwwh 
to  stray  lO  Ivr  beyond  its  ordinary  baunti.  Of 
the  smaller  BHlith  land-birda  only  few  occur, 
and  theto  are  mostly  rarities  in  the  west  i  but 
the  Wryneck  ii  not  nneommon,  though  little  ob- 
served, and  the  European  Cuckoo  will  now  and 
tben  turn  up,  more  frequently  in  the  barred 
plumage  of  immaturity  ;  the  Hoopoe,  too,  it 
common,  but  is  much  too  rare  in  Bngland  to 
aWBken  a  reminisoeDce,  and  «o  witfa  others, 
or  eourae  we  allude  to  the  cold  aeBson,  and  to 
birds  in  their  wintar  qunrlere.  Among  the 
hawks,  the  Kestrel  will  oeoasionnlly  be  ohserT- 
ed  in  extraordinary  abnnt^nce  ;  anti  Harriers 
(drew)  are  often  seen  beatinii  over  the  apen 
firouiid  ;  but  the  small  wadera  are  particularly 
common  iu  all  suitable  plaoea,  including  most 
of  thoM  found  in  Britain,  in  greater  or  lesa 
]ibtinHtnee>  It  would  be  tiresome  to  particular- 
rise  Tunber.  But  wonderful  is  the  number  of 
fishersi  and  vast  indeed  mast  be  the  oausumptiDi 
of  their  fiony  prey.  Otters  (LvHra  ntiir) 
among  the  mammalia,  but  no  Seala ;  and 
of  binis,  sundry  fishing  Engles,  and  a  great 
bnrti4egsed  liihing  Owl,  with  various  King- 
fishers in  ubundanoe,  numeroai  kinds  of 
Heron  in  surprisiDi;  numbsrs,  i*elioBnB,  Barters 
(FlatKt).  Pyfrmy  Oormorants,  and  Grebes  or 
'  Dabchick*  ;'  beside*  Gulls,  Terns,  and  rare)y 
Skimmers  {Rhynehopi).  Gulls,  however,  are  less 
nninerous  thsn  in  Bntsin  ;  but  tbree  speoies, 
the  common  British  Jjanu  ridibtmdiM  and  a 
iinirjy  affin^  tpeoies,  with  the  tine  L. 
iefAyaetat  are  seen  ebiefly  towards  the  montks 
of  ihe  Gan^ctio  riTcrs.  Ofer  the  salt  water 
lake  near  Calontta,  has  been  sren  a  very  un<- 
fiirmly  scattered  flight  of  the  ^at  White 
Efijet,  so  priied  at  home.  The  GnlMiilled 
Tern  is  there  one  of  the  common  birds,  and 
the  Whiskered  Tom  (Hydrothelidoii  leuoa- 
jmrita),  replacing  the  Black  Tern  of  the 
Kentish  marshes;  and  the  Peregrine  Paloon 
DULy  not  uiifrequently  be  seen,  well  neritine 
the  name  of  '  duok  Hawk'  bestowed  on  it  in 
North  America  :  also  sireet  flocks  of  Lonnshankt 
(Bimeaitopui)  wading  and  seeking  their  sub- 
■istenee  in  tha  expanse  of  shallow  water.  Along 
the  reed-fringcd  nuZ^oAa  or  water-coorsM,  the 
muddy  banks  sre  haneyooubed  with  the  foot- 
■tepsofwild  Pi!i«  of  all  sisee,  and  various 
SaUidann  swarming  around,  as  tl>e  nnmbeiv 
ot  them  captured  i  n  trap-onges  a  banti  an  tly  testify. 
Passing  from  the  delta  of  Lower  Bengal,  no 
matlsr  in  wdat  (Hruotion,  a  mnaidenfala  re- 
}>laoenMnt  of  species  may  be  observed,  oharae- 
teriKie  of  the  fauna  of  Behsr  and  of  the  plana 
of  Upper  iRdiatothe  west  andiralh,  and  of 
the  Banoese  countries  eaabwarri:  m  the  aub- 
llimirfaya*,  tke  foras  of  Earope  and  of  W. 
and  N.  Asia  prevail  SMre  and  man  tawanls 
tb«K- W.  Mai«y(MferaBeHtwud,andObiiMae 


types,  and  pariieular  sub-Himatsyin  ganen 
and  speciea,  the  range  of  wbieb  extends  stit- 
ward  to  China.  Again,  on  tbs  highlaadi  tf 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  still  again  io  itaost 
of  Ceylon  dietinot  speoies  of  the  northern  type* 
oeonr,  but  no  d^'gretU  ffenera.  Thot  tki 
jongle-fow)  of  N.  India  is  replsced  by  ■  difv- 
ent  species  f&alliu  Sojineratii)  in  the  Psnii- 
sula,  and  by  a  third  {6.  StaiUeifi}  io  CcjIm, 
and  not  a  few  similar  instances  might  ta 
adduced.  Dr.  Q.  Buiathas  mentioned  that  is 
Bombay  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoin, 
nearly  all  the  Kites,  Hawks,  Vnltures,  sad 
other  carrion  birda  diasppear  trom  the  sea  eosM, 
while  the  Grows  begin  to  build  theirneststid 
bateb  their  young  just  at  the  season  that  tseau 
most  unsuitable  for  incubation,  for  ths  tfp  ve 
often  shaken  out,  or  the  nests  themseliei  in 
deatroyed  by  the  storms  and  the  poor  birds  us 
exposed,  in  the  performance  of  th«r  punlsl 
duties,  to  all  the  violenoe  and  iHclemen^of 
rain  and  tempest.  At  the  instigation  of  a  nn 
and  nnerring  instinct,  the  esmivonni  bM^ 
ne  the  rains  approach,  withdraw  Ibeowlni 
from  a  climate  unsuitable  to  the  habtttof 
their  young,  betaking  themselves  to  U(«»a- 
paratively  dry  air  of  the  Dekhan,  whm  ^ 
nestle  and  bring  forth  in  eorofon,i»JW 
food  and  ahelter  for  their  little  cnei.  1W 
scenes  connected  with  this,  which  (olio*  tke 
conclusion  of  the  rains,  are  curious  wMgk. 
While  the  mabomedans  bury,  and  ths  kinoui 
bum  their  dead,  the  Paraees  e»po»»  Uwrdwl 
in  large  cylindrical  roofless  suuolnm,  rnlW 
Towers  of  Klenee,  where  birds  of  prey  st  ^1 
times  find  an  abundant  repast.  Their  fiwlT 
oares  and  anxieties  over  for  the  season,  lbs  ttt- 
rion-birds,  which  bad  left  in  May  for  ths  Del- 
han,  return  in  October  to  Bombay,  and  Bska 
at  once  for  the  usnal  scenes  of  their  fenin** 
now  atored  with  a  three  mondi*'  inpply  of  »" 
tasted  food.  As  they  appear  in  dondi  ip- 
proBohing  from  the  mainland,  the  Crows,  ua- 
willing  that  their  do minimt  should  bs  invadsJ, 
hasUn  in  flocks  to  meet  tbem,  and  a  battle  ea> 
sues  in  the  air,  leud,  fierce  and  noisy  ;  ^ 
fluttering  of  the  wings,  the  acrsamiog  and  n«- 
ing  of  the  oombaianU,  resounding  over  tb 
island,  till  the  Larger  birds  sucoeed,  and  hsrisf 
trained  the  vietory  are  suffered  hesceforti  te 
live  in  peaoe.  In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  Bit- 
mini  Kilea  breed  ohi^y  in  January  and  1*- 
bruary,  and  disappear  during  the  raiai.  ^ 
adult '  Adjutanta'  make  their  sppansM  m 
soon  at  the  rdns  set  in,  and  becoming  ia  fas 
phunagn  towards  Ihe  oloae  of  the  rains,  iif^ 
at  that  time  to  bread  in  tbeesatam  peitiM  « 
tbe  SundsrbnM  upon  lofty  trees,  «d  abaiK  t^ 
eastern  coast  of  tha  Bay  of  Bengal  apei  tfsa 
BMd  rooks.  Vekures  are  parmaMBtly  n^ 
dcBt  i   and  the  Grows   paopagaH  chiifly  i* 
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Mardb  and  April,  thni  neiU  beitig  not  unfn- 
qnantly  expOMd  to  tho  fury  of  the  nor-wettan 
and  dettrojAd  by  tbem  Rltogetber.  A,  very 
lugv  proportion  of  tha  featliend  inbabitanU  of 
ths  Brittik  ialanda  an  equally  Dativu  of,  or 
Muonal  or  irregalar  TiaitanU  to,  Southern 
Atia.  Not  a  few  mifrretoiy  (peeisa  are  com- 
moa  to  tbe  poUr  oircts  and  to  Lower  Beiif^ 
■nd  OTsn  farther  toward*  the  etjsatoi,  aeooid-- 
ng  to  seaaon  :  but  tbe  individual  birds  may 
not  miftnts  ao  far  north  and  south.  The  Oal- 
Hope  etauehcakauu,  a  delicate  little  bird 
mncii  like  a  Bightiagale,  but  with  n  brillient 
niby-thrMt,  which  ig  not  rare  in  the  riciuity  of 
Calcutta  during  the  eold  season,  STrivee  "  esrly 
n  April,  with  the  snowfleck,  in  tlie  Lower 
Kolyma  diatiiet"  in  Northern  Siberia,  as  we  are 
UAA  by  Von  Wrangell  ;  that  is  to  say,  before 
tbe  lut  of  them  haie  left  Bengal :  but  it  is  le- 
vmkable  that  tbi*  bird  has  ne*er  been  seen  in 
tbe  Ttry  numeroo*  oolleetions  from  the  KIma- 
kya  examined  hitherto ;  though  another  and 
BoB-mi|tntory  epeoiea  of  the  same  genu* 
fO.  pettoralig,)  peeoliar,  so  hr  u  known,  to 
tlie  Himalaya,  is  of  oommon  oceurrenoe  in  suob 
eoUeetions.  It  is,  however,  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Uodgton'a  list  of  the  birds  of  Nepal  ;  still  it 
■MEM  to  follow  that  the  C.  emiUtehatteHnt  dots 
■ot  breed  extensinty  on  this  aide  of  the  snow 
aKbough  the  Bengd  birds  may  not  have  to  &ud 
their  way  qaile  so  far  as  to  Nortbem  Siberia  to 
paas  tbe  summer.  The  Hoopoe  (  Vjmpa  epopt.J 
another  species  eommon  in  Sontbem  Asia  dr 
ling  tbe  cold  season,  and  on  tbe  table  Isnds  i 
all  seasons,  is,  to  all  sppearanae,  a  bird  of  flut- 
tMiag  and  feeble  flight ;  bat  has  repeatedly 
been  obserred,  during  the  seaaons  of  migratiou, 
tX  altitudes  eoaiideraUy  abova  the  limits  of 
TCfieUtion.  "  On  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  Ll' 
nft  pus,  about  16,600  feet,  I  hw  a  Hoopoe,' 
wrilea  Major  Cunningham,  and  at  Momay 
(14.0(H)  to  IB.OOO  feet  elevation),  nnrier  the 
lof^  Denkia  Pass  in  Northern  Sikhim,  Dr.  J, 
D.  Hooker  observed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, that  "  birds  flock  to  the  grass  about  Ka- 
wmj  ;  Lsi^  Finches,  Warbleta,  abundance  of 
spaiTOWS  (feeding  on  tbeTak  droppings),  with 
oeeaaiooally  the  Hoopoe  :  waders.  Cormorants, 
awd  wild  Docks,  were  sometimes  seen  in  the 
atreame,  bat  most  of  these  were  migrating 
MMith."  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker's  sketch  of  the 
gr^ui  but  »«t  deaolste  panonma  beheld  by 
bras  from  the  summit  of  the  Donkia  Fast 
(18,466  Ibel  elevation)  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
A  reader*  ;  and  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  "  nc 
wAige  Of  boose  is  seen  throughout  the  extan- 
•be  area  over  which  the  ere  roams  from 
Whlimllil.  and  the  general  chsrscter  of  the 
dnablB  laadHapewaa  ahnilar  to  that  whidi 
Iw  Wi  u  Been  from  the  Donkia  Past.  The 
-%imt$  -paxiii(  wHh  its  foal  «n   the  sluing 


downs,  the  Htrs  bounding  over  the  stony  soil, 
the  Antelope,  tbe  Tehira  ud  also  the  Goa, 
PrvcaprapietieaMdaia  of  Hodgson,  scouring  the 
sandy  flats,  and  the  fox  stealing  alon^f  to  bis 
burrow,  oU  are  deeart  and  Tartarian  types  of 
the  animal  creation.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Unrmot  alone  breaks  the  silence  of  the  scene, 
recslling  the  euowa  of  Ijspland  to  the  mind  ; 
while  the  Kite  and  Baven.  wheel  through  the 
air,  with  as  steady  a  pinion  as  if  thst  eleva- 
tiou  possessed  the  same  power  oi  resistance 
~  st  it  does  at  the  level  of  the  tea.  Still  higher 
the  hesvens,  long  black  V-shaped  tiaiua  at 
wild  Geese  desvB  the  air,  ahooting  over  the 
glacier  crowned  top  of  Kinchinjhow,  and  wing- 
ing their  flight  in  one  day,  perhaps,  from  the 
Yun  to  the  Ganges,  over  100  miles  of  apace, 
and  through  22,000  feet  of  elevation:  one 
plant  alone,  a  yellow  liohan  (Borrera)  is  found 
at  this  height,  and  that  only  as  a  visitor  for, 
Tartar-like,  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  slopes 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  the  violent  winds. 
I  found  he  says,  a  small  beetle  at  tbe  very  top, 
pmbsbly  blown  up  also  ;  for  it  was  a  flower- 
feeder,  and  seemed  benumbed  with  cold." 
'"  An  enormous  quantity  of  water-fowl,"  r»- 
marks  tbe  same  soientiflo  traveller,  Dr-  Hooker, 
"  breed  in  Tibet,  indnding  many  Indian  sp^ 
cies  that  migrate  no  further  north.  The  natirea 
eoUact  their  eggs  for  the  markets  of  Jigatei, 
Oisntohi,  and  Llassa,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tarn  river,  Baracboo,  and  Tarbru  and  Dachen 
Iskea.  Amongst  other  birds,  the  Sarat,  oi 
liisnt  Crsne  of  India  (see  Turner's  Tibet, 
p.  312)  repairs  to  these  enormous  elevations  io 
breed-  Tbefsctof  birds  characteristic  of  the 
tropics  dwsllinK  for  months  in  such  climntet  b 
a  very  instructive  one,  and  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  our  speculations  on  Uie  climate  sup- 
posed to  be  indioateil  by  the  imbedded  bones  ot 
birds."  It  may  bowaver  be  remarked  that 
the  Sara*  {O'/tu  aKtigoM)  also  breeds  south  of 
the  Himalaya  ;  and  that  spenmens  too  young 
to  fly  sre  oMiaaionaliy  brought  for  ssle  even  to 
Csloutts.  Turner,  describing  the  lake  "  Bamt- 
ehoo,"  remarks, — "that  it  is  frequented  by  great 
abundsROB  of  water-fowl,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal, 
■nd  storks,  whieb,  on  the  appmach  of  winter, 
take  Llinr  flight  to  milder  legione.  Frodigioos 
numbers  of  ssuraises,  the  largest  apcBies  of  tlia 
erane  kind,  srv  seen  here  at  certain  seoaona 
of  tbe  year,  and  they  say,  that  any  qnaatity  of 
eggs  may  there  be  odleoled,'they  are  found 
deposited  near  tbe  banks.  "  I  bad,  "  he  >aya" 
■everal  of  them  given  to  me  when  I  was  at 
Tauisndon.  during  the  rains  ;  they  were  aa 
Is^e  as  a  turkey's  egg,  and  I  remember  being 
told  .that  they  came  from  thia  place  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  tiiose  of  the  Sanrao,  I 
cannot  venture  tn '  prononnoB."  Instaseaa 
have  been  knovi  of  the  Banu  breeding  in  oip- 
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tiiity,  when  t  pftir  wu  allowed  the  ravge  of  a  ' 
large  walled  gardea  (protected  from  Jaekala) 
oonUinini;  ahillow  iniiDitsted  wdosuraa  for  the 
growth  of  rioc:  in  thaae  tho  neat  was  comioeiioed 
under  wbUv,  and  raiaed  for  acme  incbea  above 
the  anrfaoa ;  the  egga  were  two  in  number, 
aboat  3}  inckea  long  by  S^  inchea  broad,  of  a 
blulab- white,  witk  a  few  diacantlj  placed  rufoot 
spwka  and  blotohaa.  Tba  neat  of  the  Enropeaa 
Crane  {Onit  aiinereay,  alao  a  oemnHB  Indian 
bird,  i*  tfaua  deaeribed  hj  Major  Llojd,  as  ob' 
Berved  by  hinuelf  in  Seandinsfia.  "  It  utaally 
breeda  in  extended  morataea,  far  aw^  fiovn  the 
haants  of  men.  It  makea  its  neat,  ooatialiBg 
of  ^atalka  of  planti  and  the  like,  on  a  tiuaoclL 
and  often  amonget  willow  and  other  buehea. 
The  female  laya  two  egga,"  &e.  Again,  Mqor 
CluiniDgham,  in  his  '  Ladek,'  &c.,  Tenarka  that 
"  the  water-fowl  evam  on  the  lalcea  ud  on  the 
etUl  watete  of  the  Upper  Indna.  I  ha?e,  he  aaye 
•bot  the  wild  Goon  on  the  Th<^i,  Chl^mo  aod 
Chomoriri  lakoat  IB.OOO  feet;  and  Col.  Batea 
and  I  ahot  thne  Teal  oo  the  Suraj  Dal,  a  Mall 
lake  at  the  bead  of  the  Bhags  rivecatan  etm- 
tion  of  upwardk  of  16,000  feet :"  but  tbe  time 
■of  the  year  ia  not  mentioned  by  thia  auihor. 
Tboae  birda  wbieh  an  aommoa  to  ladia  Mid  the 
^krordeappevtamfortiieDMMtpMrt,  as  night 
be  aappotcd,  W  tke  w«dinf;  and  web-footed  oi" 
den  ;  and  a  few  of 'tbem  ue  ef  very  gdneral  dia- 
tribotioa  ovet  the  world,  aa,  eapeoially,  tba  oom- 
aoa  Tamatooe  (Sirapniat  int0rpTes\  whioh 
■eema  to  be  foand  on  eTe7  sea-eoaat.  The 
Lab^ei  kgperbonue  ia  a  little  eielio  bird,  of 
rare  oecnnence  ereo  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  ;  but  a  q>eciman  waa  not 
lo^  ago  piocnrad  near  Mmitsa,  which  it  now 
in  the  CalcBtta  miaenm  ;  and  there  atao  may 
te  aeoB  an  cxanpfo  of  the  newly  related  Piala- 
raprnfiMcanut,  obtained  in  the  CalouUn  provi- 
aion-baaar  ao  late  in  the  year  at  Miiy  11, 184S. 
The  weU-koown  nalgraliat  of  die  Ukdraa  Freti- 
danoy,  Bi.  T.  C.  ierdon^  obtained  in  Soutbatai' 
lodia  8  aiirglB   coample  ef  n  little  Aaatralian 

-  PloTier,  ^aiitttla  mgrifivnt,  wluch  igarce  ^ 
hiaoatlalogue  aaa  anpfiDBCd  new  tpeeiea  by  Ibe. 
aynonyme  S.  rwatoA^  IhoTibetao  Ba*en  ie 
oonaidered  aa  a  ptauliw  ape<aea  by  Hr.  Hodg- 
aon,  ao-ofiiiuoo  to  whioh  the  Prince  of  Cantno 

'  aaetaa  to  melioe :  it  may  be  pnamned  to  inha- 
Wt.lhe  brity  aaonntaiu  of  Butan  to  the  north, 
bnttha  amaller  orow  of  Soutbem  Aaia  ia  tbe 
C.  iplMidme  !  whila  the  eolDBon  blai^  crow  oF 

'  ali  India;  C.  ettltntnatiic  wemld  tecfn  to  ataad 
bveralike  for  ibo  '^fiatew,'  tbei'  Oartton  Gnw,' 

.  and  Ae  '  Bade  1'  i4te  tros  Book  iGorwg 
fngSitgui)   howevea,   ia  known    to  inhabit  Or 

-viait  tlih  Feahawu  vaUoy^  AfKhatiialan,  and 
KMhnir,  The  Sook  of  China  and  Jqnui  ia 
eanaldatod  a  diatiMli  apeciaa,  0.  pcutinaiar  of 

-fioaU  ;  Rkd  Ibe  Jnokdaar  (CL  mos«iuia)a«ooM- 


paniea  it  in  thoae  oovntriM,  while  tiit  tnu  Ba> 
tbem  Kaven  Cannu  comr  it  mat  with  pot 
only,  thare,  bat  alto  over  a  lEreat  pertioD  of  Ibe 
Pui^ab.  In  other  paita  of  India  the  eonpaia- 
lively  anall  G.  ou/nunota*  it  popularly  kncvi 
to  Europeana  as  "  the  Haven  :"  but  Ike  norlhm 
Raven  would  make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  led 
mnch  the  woiae  fur  it.  Dt,  Fraocia  Biuhuu 
Hamilton,  remarking  upon  the  hawkinii  or  U- 
ooary  observed  by  him  in  the  Bhahabid  di>- 
triet,  mention!  that  "  the  only  punuit  wdiUi 
notice  that  he  aaw  in  anvenJ  daji'  bast 
lag  waa  from  a  krge  bird  of  prtiy  named  H- 
mack,  wiridi  attadred  a  very  ttrong  f  tlow  u 
it  waa  hererinK  ovw  a  buih  into  which  it  iud 
driv«a  a  F&rindge.  The  memeot  theFikoa 
apied  the  Jimaoh  it  gave  a  tcfeaK,  and  fiew  of 
with  the  utmoat  velocdty,  while  ibe  Jinict 
eqoally  ponned.  They  were  inilantly  foUoani 
by  the  whole  party,  foot,  horae,  and  ekpbuti, 
I  perfaapa  SCO  peraeas,  thontiag  and  firiag  eith 
all  their  «ight  i  and  tbe  Falcon  wat  atied,  bil 
not  without  savere  wnnnde,  the  Jimaoh  hiriif 
alrudt  her  to  the  grouui ;  but  a  huMena 
eame  upin  time  to  prevent  hw  from  bttif  d»- 
voured."  The  Wciitai}  tx  Wtal.  aailiidu 
teTmBd,.it  a  email  Eagls,  very  aWidtHiaU' 
plaint  of  Upper  India,  tbe.  Dukhnn,  (u.,  bw 
ieg  many  ayatematio  namat,  the  eadU  * 
whieb  is  Aiwlafuiveio»»t ;  for  it  it  a  diloat 
bird,  not  qoile  to  large  and  robeitt  aitteil' 
niBt^o«isr  of  Afrioa,  witb  whieh  it  bu  Imi 
auppoudidenUcal.  The  Hon'ble  Walter  £li>°l. 
ol  the  Madraa  C.  3.,  mnark*  tbM— "  the  Fot 
Aoft  ia  very  troublesome  in  hawking,  alter  Ai 
tun  beoomea  hot,  mittaking  tbe  j'cuh  for  teal 
kind  of  piey,  and  ponneing  on  the  Falcon  Is 
aein  it.  He  had  onee  or  twioe  nearly  M 
'  Shahins'  (yai6£»jj««sprwiator)rn  oonsequMW^ 
thev  fiyioff  to  great  ditUftcet  for  fair  of  tbt 
•'  WokhaA,"  t.  6.  tbe  Jimaoh-  The  priwjal 
tpeoiei  employed  in  Indian  Woeniy  areiw- 
tical  with  those  of  Burope  ;  nmely,  the  ^oan 
of  India,  which  it  Uie  Peregrine  Faleoa  rf  tv 
Weit  i  and  ike  Bat  of  Indi^  which  it  the  Gat- 
abawk  or  '  Gentil  Paloon'  of  Britain.  U* 
cnrioaa  Pereian  treatiae  on  the  aulgeat,  ^^ 
head  falooner  of  the  l£ogut  emptror  AWtt 
the  varioae  tpeeiea  uaed  u«  en«Mer»ted,t« 
may  be  recofnised  with  preoiaion  :  amoig  '■• 
is  the  Shangar,  wfaick  is  oleaily  the  ia  Fw» 
of  die  aorlh  ;  npreeentad  as  extraatelj  ii» 
and  valaaUe,  taken  perbape  onw  er  twioe  bbV 
in  a  oeatnryt  and  then  (gaaarall}  in  the  M^ 
The  iSAaAm  (Fah»  pv^nmoM}, .  iMtlMf  » 
vorite  Indian  lUeon,  daea  not  inhabit  E"*'^ 
bntitideaily  ti6JWeoMi««rt«da<M:«fil*»; 
vend,  rather  than  the  amaU  bobby -llkl: low 
apeoist  (.f.  wveraa),  on  wUah  Teaninokb^ 
atowed  tbe  name  F.  Alif*oaiiii>  ^''^'* 
•a pic euctttiauoBly,  tiie iM»  of  tbi  wW: 
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pun  diurnal  biid*  of  prey  tre  met  wttli  in  lu- 
du,  nany  of  them  being  nmoh  oonoKRiflr  ia 
thia  oouniry  ;  aod  ihey  are  asaociated  with  nu- 
menva  other  speene  uDkaown  in  Europe.  The 
■pwt  of  falconry  ia  widely  diffuied  over  Asia, 
even  to  the  Halaysa  ;  but  whether  estendiBg  to 
China  ind  Japan,  we  are  uiawart.  It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  the  "  quarry"  hawked 
hj  Dr.  Larard'a  Bedonio  oompanbna  on  the 
great  plain  of  Meaopotanua,  and  rightly  enough 
denominated  by  him  a  "  Bnatard,"  is  no  otber 
than  the  Honbara  {Houbara  Mae^uaenH)  of 
Bindh  and  Afghaoietan  ;  beiag  a  different  i^- 
OM  fron  that  of  Spun  aad  North  Afrioa  {H. 
MndtUata  ;)  and  it  appean  that  the  fomer  baa 
Moat  unexpectedly  turnod  np,  of  late  jeua,  ia 
Bogfand  and  Betginm,  if  not  abo  in  Denmsrlt. 
The  gnat  apiny-tatted  Svirt  of  the  Himadaja 
{AcMt^lu  mtd^pa  of  HodgaoB)  waa  obtaioed, 
a  few  aeaamu  baek,  in  Bngknd.  Mr.  Goold 
ideatittea  thia  Britiah-kiHed  bird  with  hie  Ac. 
omdaevt*  of  Augiralia,  but  it  appean  idenliaal 
with  the  Himalayan  apeoiee  ;  apos  eompacing 
Uimalayan  apccimeoi  with  Ur.  Gottld'i  pJate, 
no  differenoB  «an  be  deleated.  The  great  Al- 
pine Swift,  {CypteUt  vuUm)  ia  oommon  to 
the  Himklaya,  the  Nilgiria,  and  high  mountains 
o(  Ceyl<n,  bnt  the  great  ^caniAy^u  of  the. 
UimaUya  haa  Beror  bwn  obaerved  in  S.  Ikdia, 
and  is  reptaced  in  the  Kilgiria,  Ooyloni  and  atao 
aeroaa  the  Bay  of  Benital,  (ia  Feoang,  &o.)  by 
a  diatinot  apeciea,  the  A.C  gigamtea.  Gdd.and 
flitrer  Pbeaaante  are  inhibitante  of  Ofaina  ;  but 
the  Qolden  Pheaaaot,  ecoording  to  M.  Tea- 
minok,  inhabita  not  only  China  and /apaa,  bat 
the  northern  parts  of  Qreeoe,  aa  alae  Georgia 
and  the  Caucatna  ;  and  ii  has  been  met  with 
even  in  the  ptoviaoe  of  Orenbourg.  M.  Deg~ 
land  iaforms  ns,  that  H.  Gamba,  Jrench  Con- 
ant  at  Trfiii,  met  with  thia  gorKCOus  bird  ia 
nnmerovs  flocka  on  the  apnra  of  the  Cauoaaua, 
which  ncteod  towards  the  Caipiaa  aaa  ;  and 
that  BOW  it  hae  gone  wild  and  multiplied  in 
some  of  the  faraati  of  Qermany.  In  Southein 
Asia,  the  birds  familieriy  known  aa  '  BolbuU' 
Bast  not  be  oonfouDded  with  the  Persian  BuU 
bnl,  wbich  ia  a  species  of  true  Nighiingale 
(IJNacinui),  a  genus  rery  cloiely  related  to  eome 
of  the  email  Thrushes  of  Ameiioa.  We  have 
no  true  Nightingale  wild  in  India  ;  but  the 
'  Sfaama*  CercofncJ^mocrounu,  undoubtedlj 
the  finest  aong-bird  of  this  part  of  the  world,  ia 
aot  unfreqneotlj  desigaatad  the  Indian  Night- 
ingale, a  misBOmet  which  only  leads  to  ooufu- 
rion.  It  is  common  to  India  and  the  Malay 
eonntriea  ;  and  there  is  a  ssoond  species  {C. 
liHOfiieruuy  io  the  Philippines,  and  a  third  (C. 
KTfOmujtlm'itg)  in  Afrioa.  We  may  remark  that 
l(w  Oneete*  etTtdookyiteha  ii  also  termed  Slta- 
MahatbeHadna  Prendency.  Ooi  estaamed 
ladin  MBgiUr  ii  U  Mtrlv  tnotlor  dt  imffue 
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{ueue  of  Zieraillaot  (Oiteaux  d'  A/rique  pi, 
114).  T!ii»  Bhimrc^  {EdolwB  paradiaeus)  ia 
popularly  denominated  "  the  Mocking-bird"  by 
Kuropeans.  Sereral  eminent  naturalists  pei- 
aiat  in  ignoring  the  very  great  differeucea  be- 
tween '  Biorka'  and  '  Cranes,'  in  their  appear- 
anoa,  faabita,  anatomy,  modes  of  breeding, 
and  crerytliing,  except  that  both  happen  to 
be  long-leuged  birds.  They  do  ao  by  designat- 
ing the  Hufj/Ua  or  '  Adjutant'  iZ/eptoptilut 
(wgala)  '■  the  gigantic  OrsDe."  The  three  or- 
dinary lodiau  Cranes  [Qrut  antigone,  Gr.  et- 
norni,  and  Gr.  virgo :  the  Gr.  leucoganmoi, 
ooour  rarely  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  Now 
the  fforda  Orarte  and  Gru»,  and  the  Hindnstani 
Damaa  of  the  three  common  Indian  species,  iSo- 
rat,  Karraneh,  andKakarra,  ell  bare  referenoo 
tothetond  tmrapelinj;  of  these  birds,  which 
have  a  eniions  internal  oonformation  resem- 
bling tliat  of  the  Trumpeter  Swans :  whereas 
the  Storks  are  voicoleaa  birds,  having  actually 
no  vocal  mnicles,  and  can  make  no  sound,  bat 
by  clattering  their  mandibles  together,  wbich 
they  do  pretty  loudly.  Xnmx  indica.  appears 
to  bs  met  with  in  Afgbaniaian  aad  Tibet.  Ur. 
Gould  deeoribes  a  kind  of  Nuthatch  to  inhabit 
the  Himalayan  monataitis  towards  Kashmir,  but 
the  bird  in  quealion  is  unkoown  in  Central 
India  properly  so  designated.  The  Acrocepha* 
iiM  ammdinaceut  (SyliKa  twdoidet  of  lem- 
minok),  and  the  Aar.  taHparixu  {^,  ^rtmdinacea 
of  Temminck),  and  also  the  three  common  Bri- 
tish species  of  Phyllaact^-ui,  have  been  noted 
by  differaat  authors  as  occurring  in  India  ;  but 
the  thiee  Isdian  speoies  are  different.  In  India, 
various  Ina'Biicet  occur  of  closely ^affiocd  Indian 
and  European  birds,  which  every  ornithologist 
would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  distinct  :  6.  g. 
Oriolnt  galhvia  and  0.  hundoo  \  Zanim  eaeit- 
bitoT  and  L.  laiiora  ;  Troylodytm  ewopceut 
id  Tt.  »«i)-kimalayamt»  •  Certhia  famiiiaris 
and  C.  kiinaiaj/ana,  ^.:  and  not  unfre({ueiitly 
the  euBt  European  species  inhabits  India 
'  1  addition  to  another  wbich  would  other-  . 
'lae  be  regarded  as  its  counterpart  or  repre- 
sentative, or  aecordiug  to  the  views  of  some 
naturaUsts  a  mere  local  or  climBt'l  variety  of 
the  same  epeoies  :  thns  Cvrciu  Svaimonii  (the 
paUidv*  of  Syket)  is  regarded  by  Prof.  Schle- 
gel  as  a  local  aariety  of  C.  cintraatM ;  had  he 
said  so  of  C.  cyanetu  it  would  be  more  intelligi- 
ble, as  the  affinity  ia  much  closer  with  eyanevt ; 
nevertheless,  both  Stoainiomi  and  citttraeeue 
ippenr  to  be  common  throughout  Africa,  as 
both  likewise  are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same 
distrieta,  and  eaeh  remsiniog  ever  true  to  its 
distinctive  Dharaclers  ;  white  cjianew  also  inha- 
bits the  vioioity  of  the  Himalaya,  together  with 
both  the  others.  There  are  precisely  the  same 
gmands  for  regarding  the  European  i'AyZ^eo- 
ptu  tnocHtm  fc  fA.  r»/(tJ  u  being '  clioatal'  Mr 
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'  tocal' Tanetin  of  one  species ;  onltr  tliesebirdi 
happen  to  be  betUr  knoirn,  much  bb  the;  re- 
semble Cfich  other.  Again,  we  have  the  true  Fal- 
(H>j>er«^rtniu common ioIndiB, together  iritfaP. 
jieregrinator,  which  would  otherwise  be  reganl- 
fld  as  its  Indian  counterpart:  Bypoiriorchw  tub- 
hvito  found  together  with  H.  secerva  ;  Hirun- 
do  limtngiB  flhfr  ordinary  Indian  Sand  Martin.) 
togefna  ^ilhS.ripariaiCuciduseaAorue  (the 
Xuropean  GucVooJ  a>  also  sereral  affined  epe- 
cies  ;  and  to  on.  In  some  case*,  a  European 
apecies  may  have  two  or  more  '  repreBentatiTes' 
m  India,  or  viee  vend.  Thus  Nvioifraga  eary- 
oeatadei  of  the  pine  foreeta  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria is  replaced  by  N.  hemMpda  in  those  of  the 
Himalaya  ecnerally,  and  by  H.  mMlUinaoulata. 
about  Kailimir  ;  Parv»  major  by  P.-enonHeolv* 
and  P.  ci/nerevii,  if  not  also  P.  nwiktdit  (in  ad- 
dilion  to  cMiwaus)  in  S.  India  ;  Pieu*  major  by 
f.  kimdlaiyamu  and  P.  darjeUentia  ;  Accentor 
alpitvat  fay  A.  ni^alensia  and  A.  variegahu  : 
vbile,  on  the  other  band,  Laniut  laMora  in 
India  is  repTeiected  both  by  L.  excubitor  and 
L.  fnffridionalit  in  Europe ;  Sitta  einnamovan- 
irii  by  8.  europcea  and  8.  eeetia,  ^.  Some  or- 
itilhologiaLs  regard  the  Patter  dMnestieus,  P. 
itaiia  (rel  eisalpinva),  and  P-  tatiBOiriMt  (vel 
Tvitpaniolennt^  of  Eniope,  as  bdng  local  varie- 
tiea  merely  of  the  same :  yet  thej  hold  true  to 
diatinctire  differences  of  ooloring<  wheresoever 
found ;  aod  examples  of  the  last-named  race 
from  Afghanistan  and  the  extreme  N.  W.  of 
India  differ  in  no  sppredable  respect  from  Al- 
gerian apedmeni  with  which  they  hare  bean  oom- 
pBred  moreofer,  this  race  ia  of  far  more  grega- 
rions  habita  even  than  Patter  danafietu ;  k 
fact  noticed  of  it.  alike  in  H.  Africa  and  in 
Kobat.  For  the  Banri  or  Peregrine  Faleon  oF 
India^  Mr-  Qould  adopts  Latham'a  name 
ealidut,  thereby  implying  a  distinotion  from  tme 
peregrima.  It  may  be  doubted  exceediogly  if 
any  one  difference  could  be  detected.  It  ia 
true,  that  many  highly  approiimete  races  (con- 
aidered,  therefore,  as  species)  do  maintain  their 
distinclness,  even  in  the  same  region  and  vici- 
nity J  as  Falco  pereffrinus  and  F.  perefrinalor, 
Hypotriorehit  t^ihbvteo  and  H.  tevemt,  Circtu 
eyaneat  and  C,  BwaintonU  in  India.  Ooraeiat 
htngalentit  of  all  India  meeta,  in  the  Punjab, 
&c.,  ihc  European  C.  ^eemila  ;  bnt  in  Asaam, 
Sylhet,  Tippera,  and,  more  rarely,  Lower  Bengal, 
it  co-exists  with  the  C.  op,ni»,  specimena  of 
which  from  the  Burmese  countries  are  ever 
true  to  their  proper  coloration,  as  those  of  0. 
hengaUnti*  are  from  Upper  and  S.  India  ;  bat 
there  is  seen  every  conceivable  gradation  or 
tr<insitioQ  from  one  type  of  colouring  to  the 
otiier,  in  examplea  from  the  territoriea  where 
the  two  races  meet:  so  also  with  the  Treron 
phimieoplenu  of  Upper  India  and  the  Tr.  eUo- 
n'ffoiur  of  8.  India  vtA  Ceylon,  wUok  btrad 


in  Lower  Bengal ;  and  QatlopkatU  aUecruCotai 
of  the  W.  Himalaya  and  0.  mdanotw  of  Sikhin, 
which  produce  an  intermediate  nee  in  Nepal ; 
and  G.  Ouvieri  of  Assam  and  Sylhet,  and  0. 
lineatvi  of  Bnrmah,  which  interbreeil  in  AnkiB, 
be,  ao  that  every  possible  tnosition  from  est 
to  the  other  can  be  traced,  aS' demon  si  rated  by 
a  fina  series  of  preserved  specimen!  ia  thi 
mnSEiim  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Ualeatts,  If 
inhabiting  widely  separated  regions,  the  [stiaiD- 
ed)  distinctness  of  such  races,  would  beat  oaet 
granted  ;  as  with  Phauatnu  eoUhieiu  asd  tlw 
Chineae  Ph.  torquatut,  which  readily  intemii 
and  blenrt,  wherever  the  latter  has  been  intr«- 
dueed  in  Europe.  Such  races  ai  the  CroNbiUi, 
the  Bawi  and  ShaAin  Faieoat  of  ludi),  tb* 
British  PhyOoteoput  troehUtis  and  Fh  nftt, 
and  the  different  European  Bperrowi,  msiauin 
themselves  prrsiatently  distinct ;  end  thii  vbik 
the  common  Spsrrow  of  India  would  probiblf 
blend  with  the  British  Sparrow  (though  eoniide- 
red  distinct  by  some),  if  an  opportunity  sboold 
occur  of  its  doing  so. 

The  following  birda  are  givea  in  the  Cikmtlt 
Review  (March  18^7),  aa  common  to  Sagluii 
and  Southern  Asia. 

Oypt  Fvlviu.  ( ViUtmr  fiOvia  ;  '  Oriioi  Til- 
tnre.')  Inhabits  the  high  mountains  of  Siinf> 
and  Asia,  indniive  of  the  Himalaya  sad  V* 
vicinity  :  common  in  Dalmatia,  Greeoe,  asdlH 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  leaa  so  on  tk 
Alps,  and  exceedingly  rare  and  acddental  is 
the  British  islands  and  northern  provinet*  ef 
France.  Beplaeed  io  the  Pyreoeet,  Sardiiui, 
and  Barbary,  by  the  nearly  affined  G.  ocddea- 
talis  :  in  B-  Africa  fay  G.  Buppellii :  and  in  9. 
Africa  by  G.  Kolbii ;  also  generally  over  Indii 
and  the  Malay  countries  by  G.  Indicns,  s  moeh 
smstler  bird.  All  are  remarkable  for  posac*- 
sing  fourteen  tail-feathera,  whereaa  other  binli 
ol  prey  have  twelve  only  :  even  their  confierv, 
Q.  bengalenais,  which  ia  the  oommoneat  Indiaa 
vulture  about  and  near  towns,  and  it  also  net 
within  E.Africa.  Aa  Mr.  Yarrell  does  not 
appear  to  'discriminate  the  Q.  ocddentalis.  it  ii 
just  poasibte  that  the  bird  which  ha  soliHS 
appertains  to  that  particular  race,  rather  than  Io 
the  genuine  G.  fuUna  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  G.  fuivuB  is  the  'grtst  white  Voltun^ 
of  ll>e  Himalaya  ;  and  the  '  great  black  Yulton 
of  the  Himalaya,  Vultur  monaohus,  may  yet  N 
found  to  stray  so  far  west  aa  Britain  ;  since  il 
h>is  several  timea  beeo  ahot  in  aohleswi|[  sH 
Holsteic,  also  io  Proveaoe.  Languedoo,  SiBJ^ 
in£,  kc.  It  ia  not  rare  in  the  Pyieneea,  Ss^ 
diaia,  Sicily,  and  mountainoua  r^;i<His  ti  tk 
S.  E.  of  Europe. 

The  great  African  V.  avriBuUria  has  beaac^ 
serred  in  Gretos,  and  has  onee  been  ktUsd  !■ 
France  (io  Province)  i  tbia  reaembles  V.  ponti- 
cerianus,  (he  ao-alitd  '  king  vulture'  oobm* 

■'    ■ ^"'  ~  0'~ 
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onr  tlie  i^aina  of  India,  bnt  it  mudi  larpflr, 
equtUing  V.  monmchus  in  titt ;  while  th«  latter 
liai  alao  an  anaUgona  diminutive  in  Africa,  in 
tke  T.  ocoipitalii. 

ifeopthfiM  Peratoptenu  ('  Eftyptian  Tul- 
tnre)  of  tiie  Appendix  to  Bruoe'a  trsTela 
Saekamak  ;  Phaiaok't  ehiekatt,  i^c,  Ipbabits 
Kurope,  Aii»,  and  Africa,  abouading  in  most 
warm  region! ;  very  common  on  tbe  ptnioi 
ot  Upper  HindaaUn,  mid  tbe  table-land  of  peu- 
iniular  India  ;  bnt  not  obBt-rved  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal below  tbe  tideway  of  tiie  OaDgetio  liren : 
MmmoD  in  the  louthem  partt  of  Europe  i  but 
very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  British  iiUnda, 
and  also  in  SeandiuaTia,  Thii  bird  is  aTidenily 
the  '  Kite'  of  Major  A,  Cnnningham'a  '  Lodak' 
(p.  S05).  He  wntea— "  the  Saule  {ehaimk,  or 
the 'blacl^  bird')  an4  tbe  kite  (o^-j&r,  or  ihe 
while  bird)  are  eommoD  enoUKh,  and  lo  ia  the 
lar^  mYcn-"  A  aeooud  specie*  of  this  i^enai, 
the  N.  pileatus,  iubabita  Africa  only. 

GfpaetM.  Tlie  Limmei^eyer  (Qypaetoi)  in~ 
lisbib  tbe  bigh  mountaioa  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa ;  rrom  the  Altai  even  to  the  C&pe  colony. 
Anlhoritiee  differ  with  reapect  to  the  value  lo  be 
attached  to  certain  differences  obaerved  in  apeci- 
mena  from  different  rettiona.  The  Prince  of 
Cinioo  identifies  the  HimalHyan  with  G.  bar- 
bitns  of  Gebier  from  ihe  Altti,  and  G.  nadipea 
«r  Brehm  {.meridionaiit  of  Keyier  nod  Biaaiui) 
from  fi.  Africa.  M.  Malherbe  remarha  Ih&i 
•pedneDt  from  the  Pyreneei  and  Sardinia  are  of 
inferior  aise  to  tboie  from  the  Swita  Alpa  ;  and 
tbis  amaller  race  is  the  Q.  barbaliu  oeeidentaiit 
of  Scblegel.  Even  tbe  Uimalayan  is  said  to 
differ  from  that  of  eastern  Europe  by  haviDE  a 
pidoral  dark  band  not  observed  in  the  oiber, 
and  ia  the  Q.  bemachRlanns  of  Capiain  Uutton. 
The  eonstaney  of  the  alle)[ed  distinctions  seems 
lo  need  eonfirmation,  preparatory  to  an  estima- 
tion of  their  value,  Tbe  Himalayan  bird  is 
eommonly  mis-called  '  Golden  Eagle'  by  Boglisb 
.reaidents. 

Jqmla  ehryioetM  ('  Golden  Eaule.')  Inbabiis 
the  mouotniaoua  regiona  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.  Amerin  (being  the  only  true  Aquils  in  the 
New  Worid)  ;  rare  in  N.  Africa:  and  in  India 
eooBncd  to  the  HtmaUya-  U.  Degland  io- 
elinea  to  tbe  opinion  that  a  larger  and  smaller 
raco  exiat,  the  former  inhabiting  a  colder  reKion  ; 
but  this  much  needs  conSraiation.  No  diffe- 
tenc«  can  be  perceived  between  Britiah  and 
Himalayan  examples. 

.^fwla  mogiUii  or  *  Imperial  Eafcle'  of  Tem- 
Mnck  i'tg'  keiiaea,  Savigny)  inhabits  generally 
s  waraMr  olimate  than  Aq.  ebrysstos,  and  ia 
extcaaively  diffused  over  the  monntainoua  re- 
gioaa  ot  S.  E.  Enrope,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  in- 
Hnitii  thoaa  of  India  (beinx  the  ehrytaeiot  of 
Dr.  JcidM'i  CaUk^ue  of  ^itdi  af  S.  hdi^- 


In  Enrope  it  hai 
as  in  Jutland  ; 
islands. 


been  obMrved  so  for  nortli 
but  never    in    the    British 


Aquiia  luena.  ('  Spotted  Eagle.')  Inhsbita 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  being  common  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  India,  and  even  in  the  Bengal 
Sundarbans.  Very  rare  in  N.  Europe  :  but 
has  been  shot  ne«r  the  town  of  Schleswig.  and 
has  even  been  known  to  breed  in  IreUnd. 

There  are  two  affined  species  in  Indis,  Aq. 
hastata,  neatly  as  larfie  but  less  robust,  and  Aq. 
fulvesceni.  distinct  Irom  Aq-  navioides  of  Africa 
the  '  Wokhab'  noticed  in  Cgc,  of  India,  which 
is  smaller  and  more  robust, — a  miniature  of  Aq. 
mogilnik.  Neither  of  them  has  been  observnl 
in  Europe. 

Evtolmaeioa  fiueiatM,  (/^aJco  Bone/^  de  la 
Marmora.)  Inhabita  the  southern  parta  of 
Enrope,  with  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  bein^  re- 
placed in  8.  Africa  by  Eu.  bellicoina :  in  India 
and  Ceylon  confined  to  ibe  hilly  parts,  where  fa; 
from  nre. 

Hieraelvt  pennatut.  Inhabits  E.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Indis  generally,  and  Ceylon  :  dif- 
fering v«ry  little  (If  at  all)  from  H.  morphnoides 
of  Australis  -.  a  rsra  species  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Schlegel  donbts  the  proper  habitai  of  this 
bird  :  it  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  praying 
much  on  domestic  pigeotia, 

Pandion  hdUatua.  ('  Osprey.')  Of  uniTenal 
distribution  ;  the  Austrslisn  only  differing  bat 
aligbtly.  Common  in  Indis  ;  and  migratory  in 
tbe  far  north. 

^aleo  autdicaiu.  {Faleo  gyrfaleo ;  'Oyr 
Falcon.''  An  Arctic  species,  very  rare  in  tem- 
perate regions  :  the  Skangar  of  Indian  falconry 
seems  to  dpnole  it,  as  a  bird  of  excessively  rsre 
oocurrenee  in  the  Punjab.  Some  writers  sepa- 
rate from  it  an  Iwlandio  race,  either  aa  a  dis- 
tinct species  or  variety,  rrapectiug  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion. 

FalM  laeer.  Schlegel  {f.  lanariui  apud 
Tetnminck  and  Gould),  ■  very  rare  species 
in  Bast  Europe,  seems  to  belong  properly  to 
Middle  Asis,  and  occurs  rarely  in  the  Hima- 
laya, 

Faieo  lanariai.  Schlege],  an  inhabitant  of  tbe 
South  East  of  Europe,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  Indian  F.  juggur,  Gray. 

Taieo  ptregrinaa.  ('  Perqp-ine  Ealoon.*)  In* 
habits  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa,  if  not  also 
North  and  South  America :  the  Sonth  African 
rioa  smaller ;  and  Australian  F.  macropoa 
{mdanogemyt  of  Qonid)  very  nearly  affined. 
Common  in  India  ;  also  a  nearly  affined  apecies, 
F.  peregrioator,  which  resorts  more  to  tbe 
hills,  and  is  tbe  F.  rMber  indicut  of  Aldrovand. 
Although  tbe  Indian  and  also  Ibe  north 
American  raoes  are  considered  different  from 
the  Eurvpeia  by  Kina,  i>  doubted,  the  exist- 
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MCM  «f  any  permanent  diattQctSon  whatso- 

Hypotrion&i*  mAbnieo  {Fcdeo  tvbbvUo  ; 
tlw  '  Hobby.')  All  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
migratory  :  common  in  the  Himalaya  ;  ram  in 
8.  India  ;  a  cold  weather  Tiaitant  in  Lower 
Bengal,  to^ethei  with  an  affined  ipecies,  H. 
Mventa,     Both   aie   aomewhat  ciepuacalar  in 

Briftiroput  ve*pertitiiu.  (Fako  rvfipet ;  the 
■'  Red-footed  Falcon.*)  Europe.  Aeia,  and  N, 
Africa  :  rare  in  Britain  :  not  urieommon  in  Indin, 
in  lariie  flocks,  which  visit  Lower  Bengal  darieg 
■the  rainy  aeasou. 

ErytkropHs  centArU.  (FtU^  tinnmaitoidm 
of  Yieillot.)  Resembles  E.  vesperlinua  it 
atmoture  nnd  habita  and  both  appear  to  be  ei 
oluaivaly  iniectivorous,  eieting  their  prey  on  the 
ground  wt  not  habitually  on  the  wing  (likf 
the  '  Hobby').  Geographical  range  elao  al- 
milar,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  thia  has  not  bean 
known  to  stray  into  Britain.  Both  are  micra- 
.toiy.  ^ 

TttmwHeuhu  dhndariut.  (Fake  Himuneviiu 
tlM  'Kestrel.')  All  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
with  the  great  Atiatjo  archipelago.  Very  com 
men  in  India,  sometimes  in  large  flocka,  Thi 
cammonMt  bird  of  prey  in  England  and 
France. 

AMw  pfUmiiHiriKi.  {'  Qoabawk ')  Esrope, 
Alia,  and  N.  Africa  :  rare  in  BriUin  ;  mui^ 
oommoner  in  Scandinavia,  and  generally  over 
Europe,  where  migratory  :  oommoa  in  Uie 
Himalaya. 

-  AcoipiUr  nimu.  {'  Sparrow-hawk.')  Enrope, 
Aaia,  and  N.  Africa :  common  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  India  j  rare  in  the  pUina,  where  abundantly 
Tcplaoed  by  Micronisus  ^badius.  Migratea  par- 
tially in  northern  tegions.  There  ia  a  nearly 
affined  race  in  the  Malay  couatrica.  Ace.  nisoide*, 
distinguished  by  haviof;  a  white  throat  with 
three  distinct  dark  atripea,  and  no  rufous 
on  the  under-pirts  of  the  adult  male.  In  other 
respects,  quite  similar  to  Aco-  nisus  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  with  Acc,  Tirgatiu, 
which  likewise  has  the  throat-stripes. 

Bvleo  vulgaris.  ('  Common  BnEiard. ')' 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor  :  liighet  mono- 
taina  of  India  ;  beinR  common  in  the  W.  Hima- 
laya, rare  in  the  Nilgir.a.  and  repUced  on  the 
plains  by  B.  oaneaoena.  Bare,  and  to  the  north- 
ward and  far  weat  only,  in  America  :  mostly 
migratory  in  Soandtnavia. 

Femit  apivera.  f '  Honey  Bnztard.']  Europe, 
■Asia,  N.  Africa  :  migratoty.  In  India  common 
(if  ideotieally  the  eame).  in  addition  to  P.  oris- 
tata.  In  the  crestless  or  subcrested  Indian 
-BpeciHienB  (adults],  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
to  the  deTclopment  of  three  dark  atrtpaa  on  a 
white  throat,  and  in  the  Astnr  tritirgatna 
■■nd  •aHdi7  •iher  bdian  apeeiea.   .Oan-  neb 


be  of  a  hybrid   race  between  P.  aptron  ud 
P.  eristaU  t 

CircM  asrufvnotm.  ('Harsk  Hirri7.']]a>| 
rope,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  very  common  in  IsdJI 
Migrates  in  Scandinavia.  1 

Otreua  eyatieut  ('Hen  Harrier,')  Ed^ 
Asia,  Africa;  the  American  C.  Hliginotiii to 
ly  if  at  all,  separshle.  In  India  aonmon  iitl 
Sub  Himalaya  region  and  its  vidnitf  :  M 
replaced  southward  by  C.  Swaiosonii  (poiUj 
of  Sykcs.) 

CircM  eiiuraeew.  {C.  Montagvi ;  Ttm'af 
Hairier.']  £uh>pe,  B.  Asia,  Afrioa :  vaiy  n 
jnon  in  India. 

Ciraxtiu  gaUie«i  is  a  bird  of  Soatk  Bum 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  common  ia  ladii,! 
baa  been  killed  in  Denmark;  but  neveral 
Britisti  Islands. 

Svbo  mammiM.  ('  Bagla  Owl.')  Sonf 
Siberia,  China,  .WaUtBor,  Babjlonia,  Buiaq 
Himalaya  ?    If  so,  very  rare. 

Seopt  AJdrcmtndi.  (*  Scops  eared  Oa 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  K.  Africa  :  migcatotj. 
India  replaced  by  affined  species  ;  moral 
ally  Sc.  bekkammna  (the  Soopi  tvnia  el  | 
ta  at  Hodgson}  which  seems  to  be  ga 
ditfused  over  the  oniintry.  8c.  AJdrMi 
admitted  in  the  Catalogue  of  species  from' 
and  Tibet  presented  to  the  Britisli  Ifua* 
Mr.  Hodgson  ;  but  referring  donbtteasto 
specimen  of  the  bakkemcena.  Oradatiasi 
the  grey  to  the  ehBsnut-eolonred 
Sc.  bakkamcena  may  be  aeen  in  the  mai 
the  Asiatic  Societr,  Calcutta. 

Alio  olm.     lOtut     vulgarii  \     '  Loi 
Owl,')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  t 
N.  America  :   in  India,  coafined  to  the  3 
lay  a,  where  not  uncommon. 

Jnohraekyotv*,  {Otat  brachyoUu  ;  ' 
eared  Owl.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  N. 
America  :  migratory.     Common  in  ladii. 

SymiuM  alwo.  {S.  gtridulmm  . 
Owl')  Uurope,  N.  Africa,  Aaia  HiDW,  S., 
to  Japan  CTemminck).  S.  nivieolam,  cai~ 
in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rarer  eastward,  ' 
separable! 

Athene  $»iIoda£tyta.      (/Toetua 


' Little  Owl")  Europe,  N.  Africa,  ff ■ 
Afghanistan,  N.  Vf.  Himalaya.  A  mo<k 
g«r  species  than  the  true  Ath-  pM^ 
{SlrU  aeadiea  of  Temminck)  of  N.  1 
which  has  not  been  observed  in  the  I 
Islands. 

TitriUu  VMRwnu.  ('ICisiel  tt 
Borope,  W.  Asia:  its  representative iif 
Himalaya  appears  to  be  conatantly  ■ 
larger  and  has  motvof  the  wkitiah  faueff 
outennosl  tail-fealherfl ;  npon  wbMi 
diiTerences,  U.  Homeyer  diilingnjikei  it  I 
-  -»I.  Hodgsoni. 
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OnwMda  WMUi.  (Twibu  WhUH ; 
'  Wbite's  Tbrath.')  A  Siberian  speeiei,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  FrincB  of  Canioo,  with  11  tait-fea- 
ttwra  !  Distinct  fTom  the  very  similar  0>  daoiDB 
of  ladia  (rrom  the  Hinduitani  word  Dania, 
equivalent  to  'Thruth'},  wttk  wbioli  it  has 
been  enppoaed  idcDtioal, 

Turiiu pUitrU.  ('FieUfare,')  Eorope,  W. 
A>U  :  migratorj.  One  specimen  baa  been  killed 
at  SabaniBpar.  In  the  Himalaya  generally, 
R^eed  by  T.  atrOKuliim.  a  commoo  bird  of 
M.  Ana,  which  ooc&sianBll;  atiaya  into  Enrope 
and  bas  been  obtained  to  far  we«t  at  is 
Denmaik ;  in  India  it  occun  Bparin){ly  in 
Lower  Seofial  durinft  the  oold  aeaton,  T.  fui  - 
cataa  of  Pallaa  (Ntmmaivm  of  Temmiuck), 
aaiotheT  ipeoiea  inhabiting  Siberia  and  Japan, 
and  itnying  raicly  into  Europe,  baa  been  once 
obtained  in  Nepal. 

TWtfu*  AiacM.  ('  Bedwiag'l  Europe,  W. 
Asia,  Barbary ;  has  been  onerved  in  Urge 
flocka  in  KobaL  Migutory  ;  breeding  in  tbe 
extreme  north. 

TuTdtu  mervla.  ('  Blackbiid.)  Europe, 
W.  Alia.  N.  Africa,  Madeira  ;  A^ha&iatao  F 
Kashmir  P  China  ?  Femalei  have  been  seen 
from  Afgbaniatan  and  Cliuun,  kbich  could  not 
be  distingnialied  from  the  common  Earopeaa 
Blackbird  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be— common  in  the 
movntaioa  sniroanding  Kaatuuir,  at  from 
10,000  to  13,000  Teet  ekvatien.  The  Prince 
ofCaninohas  recently  distinguished  a  a  earl j 
affined  "  Merala  dwityloptera"  iraa,  Syria. 

TWdiu  {or  Mwvia)  wmUUma.  Of  the  moen- 
tainova  parts  of  S.  India  and  M.  Kinnisii  of 
those  of  Cejlon,  thou|;h  nearly  affined,  are  auffi- 
eiently  w^  dietingnitbed  from  the  Blsokbiid 
of  EufOfM.  In  the  Himalaya  generally,  tha 
latter  m  ivplaeed  bj  H,  boidbonl  (paeUoptBra 
tf  Vigofi],  whieb  ia  not  nnfrequuitly  bronght 
jB  cages  to  Calootta,  where  known  aa  tke 
I  Sastma.' 

Oj/aneettla  wdlji.  {flueniewa  meaea; 
'  Bluc-tliroated  Warbler.*)  Buropo,  Vf.  Asia, 
Japan  (Temminok),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in  Britain  ; 
laigntoij  :  sbnndBDtly  replaced  in  India  by  C- 
■necieai,  and  In  middle  Aaii,  Afgbanbtiin,  &a., 
|v  S.  csmlecula  {eyane  of  Erersmann} ;  the 
fnt  known  by  its  pnre  white  pectoral  spot, 
vhkh  spot  ia  always  deep  fbrmginone  In  the 
Indian  bird,  and  i>  wanting  in  that  from 
^ddloAaU. 

SutieUla  pAoniourtift  (P&miteura  nttieQla 
')  Europ«^  W.  Asia,  Siberia  (Schlegelj 
(Tentminck,)  N.  Afrioa ;  migiatorr. 
Sindh  and  AfKhanittan  by  B. 
I,  which iaprobahly  the  phmnicu- 
:  from  Nepal.  Xhere  are  nnmeroa*  Ui- 
■alajw  HBoiaa ;  and  one,  B.  lufivenbi^  ia 
CMKnlljttSiiMd  ow  Iidia. 


Pntimola  nbieola,  (jSaJiieola  nt^MaJa,*' 
'  Stooe-ohat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 
(Temminck.)  In  India  replaced  1^  the  nearly 
a£nsd  Pr.  indica,  and  in  Sindh  alao  by  Pr.' 
leuoura,  u  in  S.  Afriu  by  Pr.  pHtor. 

Pratitteola  rvbt^n.  (Sainoola  mbeira 
'  WhiDobat.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Arabia  (Sob- 
letcel]:  migratory.  Enoaaously  aaaigned  to 
India. 

SaoMoia  OTKuUhe.  CWbeateai-')  Europe,' 
W.  Asia,  plains  of  Upper  India,  N.  Africa, 
Artie  regions,  Greenland  I     Uiiiratoiy. 

There  are  aeiaral  other  Indian  Wheetoan, 
all  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  Europe 
excepting  S.  leucomela ;  but  8.  stapazina  is 
repliced  in  India  fay  S-  atrogolaris,  and  &. 
ieucura  by  S.  leuouroidea  {opisthohuoa  of 
Striekland)  which  oeours  likowisa  in  N.  £. 
Africa. 

LoovtteUa  rayi.  {Saiicaria  hcuiUUa  ; 
'  Grasshopper  'Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
Africa  :  miRratory.  Ha*  oooe  been  obtained 
in  Central  Indiai  and  once  in  '  Lower  Bengal ; 
where  an  affiued  ipeciee.  L.  Kubeseeiu,  is  not 
nnoontmon.  Both  apecimena  are  in  t be  Cal-. 
ootta  mnseum. 

Aeroeephalut  airvndi»aeeKa.  {SaUearia  titr- 
ioidet;  •Thruahlike  Warbler.')  Europe  N. 
Africa,  Arabia  (Schlegel),  Japan  (Temminck); 
rare  iu  Britain:  miKratory.  ileplaeed  Ih  India 
by  Aer.  brunncsccoi. 

Sylvia  alr/eapilta.  {Currvea  atrieapiila  ; 
'Blackcap  'Warbler.')  Europe,  W.  Aiiii, 
Arabia,  (Schlegd),  Japan  (Temminck),  all 
Afrii*.     One  killed  in  Java  (Temminck.) 

Sj/hia dnata.  ICvtrveaeiTurea:  '  (Common 
White-throat.')  Europe,  Asia  Uinor,  Arabia 
(Sohlegel),  N-  Africa  :  migratory, 

Syivia  cttrruea.  {Cvrruai  i^vieUa; '  Leaser 
White-throat,')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  :  miKrs- 
tory.  Common  in  India  ;  and  a  neariy  affined 
bvt  laTf^er  speeiei  in  S.  Iiidia,S.  affioie  ICwniM 
flMPca  apud  Jerdoa.) 

Sj/lviti  orghta  {Cvmvcct  «rpkea  ;  'Orpheua 
Wiirbler.')  Europe,  N.  Africa,  AtbIab,  (Soble- 
gfll)  nr«  in  Britain  :  miicratoi^.  Tha  Indian 
race  seems  to  differ  only  in  having  a  seme'', 
wkat  loufttr  bill :  iohahiUng  both  Upper  Hindu- 
tt»n  and  S.  India. 

PhyUoteapuM  irodiihu.  {SylnM,  troehihu  ;• 
f  Wi]k>w  Warbler.')  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  N. 
Afriea ;  W.  India  fafMd  OouK  bat  needN 
ooaflnDatton) :  migratoryt  Haa  be«n  kaovn 
to  Uny  t»N.  Amenca. 

StfulvsviOatMi  ('  QoUan-omted  itegn- 
1m.')  Euwpe,  H>  Asia.  Japan,  W.  Asia,. 
Barbary  ;  partially  mifcratory,  Baplaced  In  (b« 
W^  liiasab^  i?  B.  bimali^eTiiiB. 

Btg^tUidtt  prortg^iha.  {Jttgidiu  modatmi 
'  Dalmatian  liccnlai>')  Asia;  veiy  lar*  in 
Bvopt  I  OH  epecwun  tbtUMd  is  Dtbcatit 
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and  uothar  in  Eagluid.  Common  in  India 
with  teTBral  affiued  sp«eiei. 

Pamu  major.  {'  Great  Tit,')  Eorope  N, 
A>ia,  Japan,  N.  Africn.  Replaced  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  by  P.  cinereaa,  and  in  the 
Himalaya  alto  by  P,  montioolua. 

Parut  ecerulva*.  ('  Blue  Tit,')  Europe, 
N.  Alia,  Japan,  Ohina  PormoBa. 

Paru*  ater.  ('  Colo  Tit,')  Enrope,  Siberia, 
Japan,  Formoaa.     Beplaced  in   Nepal   by  P, 

Oriia  caudatw.  (Parut  eandatut '  Long- 
tailed  Tit.']     Europe,  N.  Asia,  Japan. 

Calobateg  mlphvrea.  (Motaeilla  boarula  ; 
'  Grey  Wagtail.')  Europe,  Aai»,  A  frioa,  Malay 
oountriea,  Australia  ?  Migrntorj  within  the 
British  ialands  :  common  in  India. 

Pipattei  triviali*.  (Anthut  arboreu*  ;  *  Tree 
Pipit.')  Europe,  N,  Ada,  Japan,  W.  Asia,  N. 
Africa  ;  Uimiilaya  (but  much  confounded  with 
Uie  common  P.  agilit  o(  India)  :  migralory- 

AtOKw  pratauu.  '  Meadow  Pipit."  Europe, 
N.  Aaia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  W.  India,  (Oould), 
Nepal  (Hodgson,  Gray) ;  one  apecimeo  leoeiv- 
ed  from  PefcQ. 

Afitkiu  obKurvt.  (J .  petronti  ;  '  Rock  Pi- 
pit.') Europe,  Siberia,  Japan.  Keplaoed  ir 
the  Himalayan  region  by  A.  Cervinus,  which 
if  Ukewiae  found  in  Europe. 

CorydaUa  Riehardu  {AiUkut  Itieardi  ;  '  Bi- 
chard's  Pipit.')  Europe,  Aiia,  N.  Afnoa  ;  eom- 
mon  in  India  ;  very  rare  in  Britain. 
,  Corydalla  eanvpettrit.  A  common  European 
bird  which  eren  abounds  in  the  loulhern  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  observed 
in  Britain,  is  alao  common  in  parts  of  India. 

Ghierida,  erittata,  (Alauda,  irutala  ;  '  Crest* 
edLark.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Afrioa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  ;  common  in  India,  where  kaoira  as 
the  C^axdvl  or  Chamdol. 

CaUndrella  braekydcKtyla.  (Alauda  bracA^ 
Saetyra  ;  '  Short -toed  Lark.')  S.Europe,  N. 
Afrioa  ;  rare  in  Britain  i  eitremely  common  in 
India,  where  currently  known  to  Europeans  as 
the  ■  Ortolan.' 

CerthiCauda  deterlorum  of  Spain  and  N. 
Africa  inhabits  Sindh. 

Ammomanea  Lutitonia  oooum  in  the  deaerti 
ofK.  W.India,  being  replaced  further  aouth 
by  A.  phtenicura. 

Emiiariia,  miliaria.  ('  Common  Banting,') 
Europe,  W.  Aria,  Arabia  (Sehlegel)  Barbaiy. 

Smieriaa  dtrindla.  ('Yellow  Buntinic*')  En- 
rope,  to  beyond  the  polar  cirole  :  replaoed  in 
the  W.  Himalaya  t^  E.  pithyornis,  an  in, 
habitant  also  of  Siberia,  which  occurs  rare- 
ly ih  W.  Europe. 

JCmheriia  Oia    of  8.  Europe  ia  common  in 


as  L^den.  E.  faecata  of  N.  Asia,  Japia,  tad 
common  in  the  W,  Himalaya^  occun  lometinei 
in  conriderable  numbera  in  Lower  Bengal  1. 
melanocephala  of  B.  Europe  ii  cammoii  ii 
parts  of  India. 

Fritiffdla  montifringiUa.  {'Mountain  FindL*} 
Europr,  K.  Aaia,  Japan,  Aria  Micor,  AfgW 
iatan,  Kashmir,  W.  Himalaya ;  s  winter  riii. 
tsnt  in  Britain,  The  European  MontitriDgilli 
nivnlie  baa  been  obtained  at  Kandahar. 

Patter  montanut.  ('  Tree  Spartow.*)  Ei- 
rope,  Asia  (commoner  to  the  eastward)  Siberit, 
Tibet,  Sikhim,  ArBkan,HBlayanpeniDiula,Jin, 
China,  Japan. 

Patter  domettiaa.  ('  Honse  Sparrow.')  Eg- 
rope,  Asia,  N.  Africa  ;  the  Indian  raw  {P.  t«- 
(ftiTua  of  Jardine  and  8el by)  differing  ^igh% 
from  the  European  in  the  paleneis  of  tlie  fe- 
males and  young,  tbe  much  more  albeueathn 
of  the  lower-parte,  and  bright  nifona  colmriag 
on  ihe  back  of  the  adult  male. 

Patter  taliearwt.  {vd  hitpaniolauii]  of 
Barbary  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europi, 
Asia  Minor,  Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan,  liiili 
the  Peahawur  valley  and  Kohat  in  lsrKafwl[^ 
being  everywhere  more  highly  greiariooitbi* 
P.  Domesticus.  P.  Petronia  (or  Pelnutitol- 
ta),  also  of  8.  Europe  and  N,  Africa  tolWdn; 
ia  common  in  Af)[hanisteu. 

CoceatkrautUt  indgarv.  ('  Hawfinch.')  fti- 
rope,  Biberia,  China,  Japan  (gu.  C  JspoDim, 
Schlegel  P) 

CkrytomUrit  tpiniit.      (Cardtulii  ipi^ ! 
Siskin.')     Europe,  Siberia,   Japan  :  a  mnSa 
visitant  chieftj  in  Britain,   bRoding  in  the  fu 
north. 

Liaota  coMnaiiiui.  ('  Common  Lionel. )  M* 
rope,  Siberia,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  Bsiharj. 

Ztwoto  caneteent.  ('  Mealy  HedpoleJ  ««■ 
thern  regions  chiefly,  Greenland,  JapM  "  » 
inezular  winter  visitant  in  Britain. 

Littota  montitim.  ('  Mountain  Lincet.'lfc 
rope,  N.  Asia,  Jap*n  :  N.  or  S.  Britain  it- 
cording  to  season  :  nplaced  in  Afghanistso  If 
L.  Breviroatria.  _ 

Carpodaau  erythrvaa,  which  is  rare  in  at 
ft.  E,  of  Europe,  ia  a  common  winter  viwUB 
over  the  great«r  part  of  India. 

Loxia  eurviroitra,  ('C^ommon  Croasbill.j  t* 
cuit  of  northern  regions  :  all  Europe  ;  A(gl« 
istan  :  an  irregular  visitant  in  Britain ;  !"_**'' 
rica  it  haa  been  obtained  so  far  soutb  as  in  »• 
Bermudas.  A  much  amnUer  spedes  inliW 
the  Himalaya,  the  L,  Himalayana.         ^^ 

Loxia  bifateiata.  ('  European  Whitfr*iBP« 

Crossbill.')    N,  Europe  apd  Asia.    HaaBJ* 

(Gould) :  rare  in  Britain. 

jwitumuu  i^w   ui  D.  Quiv|n  u>  wuiuivn  lu  ' '   Stumvt  wi^orii .  (' Commoii  StarliBg-T  *!' 

die   W.    Hiroabys  ;    and    E.    PnatUa,    which    rope,  Aaia,  Africa,  Asorea  :  common  in  ttalM- 

seems  to  be  pleatifuUn  Sikbfni,  has  oooasioii- I  malsya  and  N.  India,  Kashmir,  AfghsiusM 

Illy  bieen  obsemd  is'  Etuope,  ev'w  m  for  west  1  &c.,  aa  ia  Britain,    N-  B.— An  A^bu  ^^■ 
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HMD,  Buigwd  to  St.  unicolor,  appertains  to 
the  pngent  «pedes,  being  an  old  male  with  tbe 
pale  specks  obsolete :  the  true  6t.  nnicolor  of 
Sardinia,  Barbary,  9k.i  is  vctj  distinct  and 
much  less  bright  in  its  glosses. 

PaOor  roKut.  {'  Eose-eoloored  Pastor.')  En- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa  :  oominon  in  India ;  idxe 
in  Britain. 

FrtffUm  praculm.  ('  Chough.*)  High  monn- 
taina  and  sea-cliffa  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  i 
cemmon  in  high  Central  Asia,  the  HimslayaB, 
Afghanistan,  Ac;  as  ia  also  the  P^rirbooorax 
alpinuB  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 

Cormu  eorax.  ('  Baven.']  Circuit  of  northern 
reKioDB  ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab,  Kashmir, 
Aighaniatan ;  the  Tibetan  species  considered 
distinct,  but  probably  ou  insufficient  evidence. 

Coma  corone,  ('  Carrion  Crow.')  Europe, 
Afghanistan,  (Pusbnt),  Jspan  apud.  Tem- 
minck.) — Replaced  in  India  by  C.  Culminatus. 
Cormu  comix.  ('  Hooded  Crow.';  Europe, 
Aaia  Minor,  Afghaniataa,  Japan  (Temmincb;, 
Barbuy. 

Conaa  fruffUtgun.  ('  Rook.*)  Europe,  N. 
and  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Peshawar  valley, 
Kuhmir  :  replaced  in  China  and  Japan  by  C- 
Paatinator. 

Cbrtnra  monedvta,  ('Jackdaw.']  Europe,  Si- 
beria, Baibary,  W.  Asia,  Peahawnr  r alley, 
Kashmir. 

Pica  cottdaia.  {■  Magpie.")  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
8iberia<  B.  N.  America,  China  ?  Japan  ?  Re- 
placed in  Afghanistan  and  W.  Tibet  by  P.  bec- 
triana,  in  £.  Tibet  by  P.  bottanensis,  in  China 
and  Japan  (F)  by  P.  media  and  fiarbwy  by  P. 
naaritanica, 

TuHx  tortilla.  {•  Wryneck.')  Europe,  Asia, 
V-  Airieai  Chios,  Japan.  Kamacbatka  ;  oom- 
JDOB  in  India,  as  in  Britain  :  migratory, 

Ujmpa  epopi,  (■  Hoopoe.')  Europe.  Aiia, 
Afiiea  ;  a  common  < winter-visitant  in  Lower 
BrogaL  but  generally  replaced  by  a  nearly  affin- 
ed race  in  Upper  Hindustan  and  B.  India. 

Sitta  agriaca,  or  '  Bock  Nuthatch'  of  S.  £. 
Europe^  and  Asia  Minor,  or  a  species  of  simi- 
lar habita  (moat  probably  the  aame),  iobabita 
A/fthanistan  ^ 

TrieKodromut  muraria  or  Wall  Creeper  of  S. 
Emope.  ia  very  common  in  the  Himalaya>  Af- 
gbwustaoi  1(0. 

Oueulta  eanoni*.  {'  Common  Cuckoo.') 
Znropei  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countries  :  oom- 
Boa  in  the  Himalaya,  viaitiog  the  plains  du- 
liog  the  cold  Mason. 

Uaraciat  ffarmla.  (' Boiler.')  Enrope,  Africa, 
W.  Asia,  Af|[haDislan,  Kashmir,  Siodh,  pun- 
Jab  ?  DUgratory  in  Europe  ;  and  rare  in  Britain. 
Jfenws  apiatUr.  ('  Bee-eater')  Europe, 
AMob  W.  Axa,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Sindh, 
^li^Jiltf  aigratory  in  Europe,  and  rare  in 
Britua, 
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Eimndo  niMica,  ('  SwaDow.*]  Europe,  Alia. 
Africa ;  migratory  ;  oommon  in  the  plains  of 
India  during  tbe  cold  aeaaon. 

Hirundo  wrbwt  ('Martin.')  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  (Siberia  ;)  somewhat  rare  (or  local  F)  in 
India  :  migratory. 

Hwrundo  riparia,  ('  Sand  Martin.*)  Enropct 
Asia,  Africa,  N.  America  ;  migratory  :  in  In- 
dia local,  and  mostly  replaced  by  H-  sinenais- 

Hirvado  ntpatni  of  S.  Europe  ii  oommoii 
in  the  high  monntaina  of  India  ;  and  there  ia 
a  diminatiTo  of  it  also  in  the  H.  concolor  of 

Oyptelut  Aput.  ('  Common  Bwift.')  Eorops, 
N.  Africn,  W- Asia,  Afghanistan  ;  migratory. 

Cyptel*»vielba.  (0.  oZ/'iniM; 'Alpine  3witt,') 
High  moonlsinS  (cbieSj)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  :  tolerably  common  in  the  Himalayai 
Central  India,  Nilgiris,  and  Cejlon  :  tare  ia 
Britain. 

Acantht/lit  eaudaevta,  or  large  Spiny-tailed 
Swilt  of  the  Himalaya,  has  once  been  ahot  in 
England,  accordint;  to  Mr.  Oould. 

Capnmnhpu  Europtew.  ('Night-jar.')  En- 
rope,  N.  Alrics,  W.  Asia  ;  Biberia  and  Kam- 
scfaatka  (Pennant .-)  migratory.  Several  speeiea 
inhabit  India. 

Golumha  livia.  ('  Bock  Dove.')  Europe,  N. 
Asia  to  Japan,  N,  Africa  ;  abundantly  replaced 
in  India  by  the  barely  separable  C.  intermedia. 

Stoma  nnerta.  {_Ptrdix  einerea  ;  '  Commou 
Partridge.')  Europe,  S.  Siberia,  Asia  Minor  : 
Mesopotamia  ?  Persia  F  Egypt  F  a  aear  taofft- 
ner  lately  discovered  in  Tibet. 

Cotumix  wlgarU.  CCommon  Quail.')  Bn- 
TOpe,  Asia,  Africa  .'  chiefly  migratory.  Abund- 
ant in  India,  though  M.  Gould  considera  the 
race  of  this  country  to  be  distinct. 

Tetnix  eamputria-  lOtia  Utrax  ;  '  little  Bus- 
tard.') Europe,  N.  Africa,  Aaia  Minor,  Meso-. 
poUmia,  extreme  N.  W.  of  India  (Peshawar 
valley. 

Soubara  Macqueaiii,  (Otit  Macqutenii  i 
*  Maqneen's  Bustard.')  N.  W.  of  India,  Afghan- 
istan, &c  Very  rare  in  Europe, 

(Bdiaiemiu  eitpUdnt,  ('  Great  PloTer.*) 
Eoropi^  Aaia,  Africa  :  cemmon  in  India. 

Oiuintdriiu  hiaiicula.  {'  Kinged  Plover/) 
Europe,  N.  Aaia,  Japan,  Greenland, 

O/UradriuM  eantiatut.  ('  Kentish  Plover.') 
Europe,  Asia  :  not  uncommon  in  India. 

Charadrwt pMUppiiuu,  {Ck,  miiwr  ;  '  Liltla. 
Biuged  Plover;')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  America: 
rare  in  Britain  ;  eioeedingly  common  in  India. 

Charaditu  pyrrhoihortx,^  very  eommoa  In- 
dian species,  ia  known  in  Europe  aa  a  straggler, 

Calidris  areiutria.  (' SinderKng.')  Circuit  of 
northern  regions,  N.  and  S.  Africa,  N.  Quioea : 
rare  in  India  (so  far  aa  observed  hitherto ;  bu^ 
probably  not  so  along  the  sea-ooast. 
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Siuai<avla  hdvetica  {Sq.  cina-ea ; 
Plow.')  Circuit  of  DoitherD  regioDe 
Java,  N.  Quineft,  AiutitJia :  tolerably 
in  India. 

Fandlvt  erutalut.  (*  Lapwing.'}  Europe,  N. 
aad  middle  Asia,  N.  Africa :  commoo  ia  N. 
Indiss  Sindh,  be.,  but  not  aeen  in  Lower  Bengal. 
Strepiilut  iaietpres.  (' Turnatone-')  lahabita 
all  sea-coaata,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  i 
coromoD  along  those  of  IniJU. 

Htemaloput  ottrai^fiu.     ('  Oyiter-catcher.'} 
Cirauit  of  northern  regiona,  to  the  equati 
aet  further  south :  not  rare  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Sic. 

Grw  cintrea.   ('  Common  Crane.')  Europe, 
Alia,  N.  Africa  :  migratory  ;    now  raie  in  Bri- 
tain :   commOD  in  India  during  the  cold  season. 
Ardta,  eimerea.  ('  Common  Heron.')   Europe, 
Alia,  N.  and  S.  Africa  -.  common  in  India. 

Ardea  purpurea-  ('  Common  Herou.')  Eu- 
rope, Alia,  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Htrodiat  alba  .'  Jrdea  alba  ;  ('  Great  White 
Heron,'}  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa :  very  rate 
in  Britain  :  very  common  in  India,  though  the 
race  is  considered  different  by  some. 

Htrodiat  gartetla.  {Jrdea  garutta  ;  '  Little 
Egret.'}  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  eioeedingly 
rare  in  Britain  :  very  common  ip  India. 

Herodiai  iiiiulcui-  {Ardea  ruitala  j  '  Buff- 
backed  Heron.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa, 
exeoadingly  rare  iu  Britain :  very  common  in 
India. 

Ardetia  minula.  (Boiaurui  nunutui  ;  'Little 
Bittern.')  Europe,  all  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Hima- 
laya, Kashmir ;  repUoed  ia  Lo#er  Bengal  by 
A.  sinensis,  and  more  abundantly  by  A.  ciu- 
namomea,  which  ia  common  throughout  India. 
Botaunu  itellarii.  ('  Common  Bittern.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Nfciieorax  Gardeni,  ('  Night  Heron.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia  i  Africa,  N.  AJnerica  ?  (Species  at 
least  barely  separable)  :  very  common  in  India. 
CieoJtia  aJia.  ('  White  Stork.')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa,  migratory:  common  in  India. during 
the  cold  season  in  irnmense  flocks  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

Ctconia  nigra.  (' Black  Stork,')  Europe 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  not  uncommon  in  India. 

Plalalea  leueorodia.  ('  White  Spoon-bill.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

XWeiuelbu  igittut.  ('  /Ms  falmMliM  ;  '  Glos- 
sy Ibis'.)  Europe,  Aaia,  Africa,  N.  and  8. 
America,  Australia :  very  oommon  in  India. 

JVNMMtiM  arjuata.  ('  Common  Curiew.') 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Asia  (to  Japan),  Halasia : 
Terr  common  in  India, 

jfumentmi  pkaopui.  ('  Wfaimbrel,')  Eorop«, 
Asia,  N.  Africa :  oomnooB  in  India,  along  sea- 
coast  and  estuariea- 

Tolanut  fuKut.  ('Spotted  Bed-shank.') 
EniDpe,  Asia ;  oomDon  in  India. 
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Totanui  ealidrit.  ('Common  Bed-ibnL'| 
Europe,  Asia :  very  common  in  ladia. 

Actitii  oehropu4.  {Totanut  aeinpn  'Qna 
Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  N.  Africa ;  le^ 
common  in  India. 

Aelitit  glareoia.  ( Tolamut  glmreoU  ; '  Wwl 
Saudpiper.')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ;  fiHu  Lip- 
land  to  the  Cape  of  0-  Hope  :  Java,  kc :  a- 
ceedingly  common  in  India. 

Actitii  hypolaicot-  {Tolemu  hfpolneu; 
'Common  Sandpiper.')  Europe,  Asia:  eiceal- 
ingly  common  in  India.  ! 

Totanut  glottit.  ('  Green -shank.')  Euiop^ 
Alia,  Africa,  Australia;  atragglera  obtained  i  ' 
N.  America  :    very  common  in  India. 

Jteeurvirodra  aeoedta.  ('A*ooeL')£iifop^ 
Asia,  all  Africa  :  not  rare  in  India- 

Sintanlopiu  candidv*-  (ft.  mdanepUm ; 
'  Black-winged  Stilt-')  Europe,  Asia,  ^Afo- 
ca :  common  in  India. 

Zivtota  agoeepkala.  {L.  wteloMura ; '  Blid- 
tailed  Qodwit,')  Europe,  Asiuj  N.  Africa,  Au- 
trolia  :  Tery  common  in  India. 

lAmoia  Tvfa.  ('  Bar-tailed  Godwit')  'Euift 
N-  Africa,  W.Asia:  Kepal  (Hodgson, O19I 
Java  Bad  Timor  (Temminck). 

Pkdomaekut  pugnax.  {Maektia  ftptti': 
■Buff.')  Europe,  Aaia,  N.  Africa:  omm\ 
in  India.  i 

Scolopax  nalieola.  ('  Woodcock.')  £inf%j 
Alia,  N.  Africa  :  very  common  in  Himabf^i 
not  rare  in  the  Nilgirii,  more  so  in  the  high^iMp' 
of  Ceylon  ;  a  specimen  occasionallj  shot  ■ 
Lower  Bengal. 

Qalluugo  teolopadmu*.  iSeolopax  ^aUtMf'f 
'  Common  Snipe.')  Europe,  Asia,  S-  Afnoi 
very  common  in  India. 

Oatlinago  gaiUnula  ;  Seolopaa  jrcUMalaj! 
'Jack  Snipe.')  Europe,  Asia,  Barbarj:  tarn 
mon  in  India. 

Tringa  Suharqaata.  ('  Caiiew  Ssnd(n|Mr>) 
Circuit  of  northern  legions,  to  beyond  H 
equator  ;  Australia  ;    very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  Canutes.  {'  Knot.')  Circuit  of  Mifc 
emj«gioDS :   rare  in  Iadia>  _  _      3 
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rare  in  Iadia> 

Trinffa  plaiyrhyncha-  ('  Broad-hiUed  S 
piper.'}  Europe,  Aaia ;  Sumatra,  "" 
Timor  (Temminck) :  not  uneommon  in  Ii 
rare  in  the  V.  S.  of  America. 

Tringa  minuta.     ('Little   Stint.'} 
Asia  :    very  common  in  India. 

Tringa  TemminekiL     ('Temminck's 
Europe,   Aaia,   N.   Africa :  csni  mon  iab 

Tringa  Alpina,  {Tringa  variabilit  i'll^t 
lin.')  Arctic  regions ;  dreuit  of  northan^ 
gioni ;  Japan ;  Timor  (Temounck) ;  QsiH 
not  rare  in  India. 

Phalaropus /ulieariiu.  ('  Grey  PhalanM 
Circuit  of  northern  regiona :  one  apecimen  <■ 
taiued  near  Calcutta. 
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Lolnpet  hypetioreiu.  {Phaliiropa$  hyper- 
bonma ;  Hed-aeeked  Phalarope.'}  Circuit  of 
ngrthora  regioiiB:  one  Bpecimen  obtained  neir 
IfulraB,  another  ia  IfiaaragUR,  and  a  pair  io 
the  Bennudaa. 

Or  ex  protean*.  ('LandraiL')  Enrope,  Asia, 
N.  Africa  :  cominoa  in  Afghnntstao,  rare  in  the 
N-  W.  of  India;  apecimen  obtained  iu  the 
BenunHaa. 

Panama  itantetta,  Crex  ponana  ;  (•  Spotted 
Crake.')  Europe,  Aaia,  K.  Africa :  common 
in  India. 

PonoMi  pvtilla  (Crex  ptuilla  ;  '  Little 
Crake.')  Europe,  N.Africa,  W.  Ada,  Japan  : 
Nopal  (Hodfcson.) 

PorzeoM  BttUlmn  (Crex  BatBoniij  'Baillon's 
Orake.')  Europe,  Aaia  to  Japan,  all  Africa  : 
exeaedinglj  common  in  India, 

ffalHtmia  ehloropus.  ('  Hoor-hen.')  Europe, 
Ana,  all  Africa  :  oommoa  in  India. 

AdJea  aira.  ('Common  Coot.')  Europe,  Asia, 
N.  Africa,  irfaare  fonnd  additional  to  V.  cria- 
tata) :  America  and  Javaneae  species  distinct : 
OMnmon  in  India. 

^nan-  etnernu  (_jtfuer  feruM  ;  '  Gre;-leg 
Gooee.')  Europe,  and  Asia :  common  in  Indie. 

Amser  brae&yrhynchtu.  {'  Pink-footed  Goose,'] 
Europe,  X-  Aaia ;  Punjab  (rare)  ? 

Bemiela  rnficalli$.  (Anier  ruftcoUit ; '  Sed- 
lireaatcd  Goose.'}  N.  Asia.  chieSj  ;  rare  ia 
B.  India. 

Cyyniu  nuuteiu.  {Csgnns  ferut ;  'Hooper 
Swan.'}  N.  Europe  and  Aaia  ;  N.  Africa  ;  mi- 
fratory :  one  specimen  obtained  in  the  valley  of 
Heoal. 

Catarea  rvtila.  {Tadoma  ntila  ;  '  Ruddy 
Shieldnke.')  Europe  and  Asia,  N.  Africa  lie- 
placed  in  3.  Africa  by  C.  Cana^  :  very  com- 
mon m  India. 

Twiorma  vmlpaaier.  (!  Common  Shieldrake.') 
Eorope,  Asia,  N.  Africa  :  common  in  the  Pun- 
jab ■  not  laie  in  Lowar  Bengal. 

i^atula  etyptata.  (Awm  clypeata  ;  '  Sho- 
veller-') Circuit  of  northern  regions,  N.  Africa  : 
tdenblj  eommoa  in  India. 

Anat  ateptra.  f  Qadwall.')  Circuit  of  nor- 
thern regiona  ;  Barbaiy  :  tolerably  commoD  in 
India. 

.Ajwi  aenia.  ('Pintail  Duck.')  Circuit  of 
northem  legiou,  Barbary  :  vary  common  in 
India. 

Ana»  botehai.  ('Wild  Dock')  Circuit  of 
wntbeni  regions,  Barbary  :  in  India  confined  to 
ffindh,  Punjab,  and  the  Himalaya  and  its  vi- 
nrity }  rqilaeed  southward  by  A.  Fascilor- 
ipfmAm. 

Awu  gmerqtrd^la.  (*  Oarguiy.')  Europe, 
Am,  N.  Afriaa  ;  veiy  common  in  India. 

Ann  erteea,  ('Teal.*)  Eotope,  Asia,  Bar- 
btryj  MBmoB  ia  India. 
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Akos  pendope.  ('Wijteon-)  Europe,  Asia, 
N*.  Africa  :  common  in  India. 

Fuliffula  ferina.  ('  Pochard.')  Circuit  of 
northern  regions,  Barbkry  :  common  in  Indu. 

I^iffvUt  nyroea.  ('  Ferragiuous  Duck.')  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  N.  Africa :  common  in  India. 

Ftdigula  viarila.  ('Scaup  Dnck.')  Circuit  of 
northern  regions  :  Punjab,  Sindh,  Nepal. 

Ftdiffula  erittata,  ('Tufted  Duck.')  Europe, 
Asia,  Barbary  ;  common  in  India- 

Clang%la  Glmtcitm.  (Fuliffula  elanffiila  ; 
'  Gktldcn  Eye,')  Circuit  of  Northem  regiona  N, 
Africa :  Sindb,  Punjab, 

MerfftUai  alielim.  (.Mergua  albellKa  ; 
'  Smcir')  Circuit  of  Northem  t^ona  ;  W.  Asia, 
Sindh,  Punjab,  Oudb ;  apparently  not  rare 
along  the  Punjab  rivers. 

liergu*  mergattaer.  ('  Goosander.')  Circuit 
of  northern  rt^iona .-  not  ran  in  the  Hima- 
Inya  ;  rare  in  Central  India  (M.  orieiUaiia  of 
Gould.) 

Podieept  crittaltia.  ('  Great-crested  Grebe.') 
Europe,  Asia,  all  Africa,  America  ;  the  Aus- 
tralian barely  separable :  Himalaya,  Bengal 
Sundetbans.  Perhaps  commoner  than  genfr- 
rally  supposed  in  India,  from  its  secladed 
hamts  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pioouring 
specimens. 

Podiceps  Philippentii.  (P.  minor  ;  '  Little 
Grebe.')  Europe,  Asia  and  its  islands,  N,  Afri- 
ca :  verj'  common  in  India. 

Phalacroeorax  carbo.  ('  Commou  Conno- 
rant.')  Circuit  of  northern  regions,  Barbary  : 
common  in  the  Himalaya ;  rare  in  Central 
India. 

Sylochelidon  caspia.  iJ^ma  etupia  :  '  Cas- 
pian Tern.')  Warmer  regions  of  the  old  Worlcl 
generslly,  Australia  {S.  ttrenuaa,  Gould)  :  not 
rare  in  parts  of  India  ;  but  doubtful  as  occurring 
in  Lower  Bengal. 

Sterna  paradiua.  (Sterna  BonffalU  ;  'Bo-> 
BOate  Tern,')  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australia  :  coasU  of  India, 

Siena  hirundo.  C  Common  Tern.')  Europe 
Asia,  Africa  :  S-  Icdia,  Ceylon. 

ffj/drockelidim  indica.  ('  Sterna  lettcoparica- 
'  Whiskered  Tern.'  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Ualaj 
countries ;  very  common  in  ludlii. 

Gtlochdidon  amgtliea.  (Sterna  amgeliea  ; 
'Gull-billed  Tern.')  Warmer  regions  of  the  old 
World,  extending  also  to  America  J  Java  :  com- 
mon in  India. 

Sternula  minvta.  (Sterna  minuta  ; '  Lesser 
Tern.')  Northern  hemisphere  ;  replaced  in  S. 
America  and  Australia  by  nearly  affined  species  '• 
common  on  tlie  weat-coast,  and  in  parts  of  S. 
India. 

^out  tloUda.  (Slemif  ttolida ;  'Noddy 
Tern.)  Of  general  distribution,  over  the  war- 
mer putt  of  the  ocean  i  common  in  the  Indian 
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OnyckopritmfaliffiMMug,  (Sterna  ftliginosa 
'  Sooty  Tern.')  Very  generally  distributed,  like 
tbe  lost  ;  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Xema  rid^nda.  Larus  ridibundHi-,  ('  Black- 
headed  GuU.')    Europe,    Aeia,    N.  Atrioa  : 
rare  in  India,  but  lets  common  than  the  nearly 
affined  X>  Bruoneoceplialiis. 

Lanu  fiiteut.  ('  Leaser  Blaok-backed  Gall.') 
Atlantic,  Uediterraneao,  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
Cape  of  a.  Hope,  N.  Zealand,  Kabul  (Buroet), 
Bay  of  Bengal, 

Precellaria  koedtctta.  ('Capped  Petrel.')  Indian 
and  southern  oceana  :  a  rare  atragtsler  in  Bri- 
tain, that  bat  been  obtained  onoe  only. 

Puffiaiu  obicunii.  ('  Dnsky  Petrel.')  Tropi- 
cal and  S.  Seas  ;  Anatralia  ;  rare  northward. — 
iCal.  :  Set. :  No.  IV.  March  1867.) 

The  migrations  of  birds  baa  been  the  theme 
of  poeta  and  natoralists  in  all  agea.  Mrs. 
H«mai>a,  atka  of  the  avallowa. 


Birdi,  joyoni  birdi  of  thi  mndnring  wini, 

Whaace  u  it  ;e  coma  with  thn  flowsn  or  ipriiii  t 

''  We  eaniB  from  tho  ihoro  of  tho  frtta  old  Nils, 

Pram  the  land  when  (he  roui  oF  Shsroii  imile, 

TiODi  the  pilmi  Ihit  vaia  thrangh  the  ladiin  tkj, 

Xroni  the  m)rtb.tn»  of  glowing  Ar*b;. 

"  We  bint  ewcpt  o'er  the  citiei,  in  tong  lenown'd. 

Silent  thej  lie,  with  the  deierti  ronad  I 

We  hiTe  oroBed  prond  rirera,  whoae  tide  hith  rall'd, 

All  dark  with  the  w.rrior  blood  of  old  ; 

And  Hch  worn  wing  hath  reguatd  iti  hone, 

tJnder  the  peuenl's  roof-tree,  or  iBoaerch'a  dome." 

And  what  have  je  found  in  the  monarah'i  done. 

Since  lut  je  (laTaned  the  blue  au'i  foun  ? 

"  Vt  have  foaod  a  cbeogn,  we  ba>g  fooud  a  pkll, 

And  ■  gloom  o'enhadowiog  the  banqoet'a  hall, 

And  a  mart  dd  the  tour,  ai  of  life-dropg  gpilt, 

Nonght  looki  the  Hma,  lare  the  attt  we  built  l" 

Sad  i>  jonr  tale  of  the  beaatifo!  aarth, 

Birdi  that  o'erawoep  it  in  power  and  mirth  ! 

¥et,  thioagh  the  wut«s  or  the  trackleta  air, 

Te  ban  a  gnide,  and  (ball  we  deapair  7 

Ye  over  dnert  and  deep  have  paued. 

So  ihall  WB  reauh  ear  bright  home  at  laat ! 

Another  poet  thua  alludea  to  the  migration 
of  awallows  : 

■'  Aa  fablla  lell,  an  1 
The  Hindooafani  wa 
Conid,  in  hit  deKr^  I 
At  ir  *t  wen  marked 
Tnnilau  the  wild  hi  .   „. 

"  I  wiih  I  did  hii  power  poweo, 
Tliat  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  (bee. 
What  DBt  vain  ijitemi  onl^  gnew. 
And  know  to  what  wide  wiuensn 
Yob  go  aeroM  the  Ma.'' 

The  great  migration  of  birds  to  and  from 
Southern  India  Asia  "  says  Mr,  Hodgson, 
aeema  to  take  place  across  the  mountains  of  Ke- 
paul.  The  wading  and  naUtorial  birda,  general- 
ly, make  a  mere  stage  of  the  valley,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  vast  plains  of  India  and  Tiiel, 
the  TOUoy  being  too  small,  dry,  open,  and 
popnlona  for  their  taste — especially  that  of  the 
1m^  ones.  Some,  howerer,  atay  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  Ume,  in  their  venul  and  autumnal 
migration* :  and  some,  agun,  remun  through- 
out that  laige  portion  of  the  yew  in  which  the 
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climate  la  congenial  to  their  habili:  Of  all  of 
them,  the  teasona  of  arrival,  both  from  (u 
north  and  from  the  south,  ore  marked  witk 
precision  ;  and  "Ur.  Hodgson  was  Ju!  to  cm. 
elude  from  what  he  obaerred  there,  ihat  tlie  maa 
of  the  grallatorea  and  awimmera  are  fQuod  a 
the  plains  of  India,  only  during  the  i!old  monlki: 
for  Ihey  all  arriTB  in  the  valley  of  JVfpa/,  froa 
the  north,  towards  and  at  the  dose  of  the  niu; 
and  all  as  regularly  re-appear  from  the  uwtb, 
upon,  or  soon  after  the  eessatioa  of  the  bat 
weather.  In  his  enumeration  of  themi  ttur» 
fore,  he  divides  the  migratory  birda  iota  th 
three  olaseea,  below  iudicated. 

1st. — Of  such  as  nsnally  pass  over  the  nlfajj 
seldom  alighting,  and  only  for  a  few  honia. 

2nd.— Of  such  aa  alight  and  stay  for  a  fM 
davs  or,  at  most,  weeks. 

8rd. — Of  such  aa  seem  to  seek  the  nils;, 
not  as  ft  caravansary  merely,  or  bonseofo^ 
for  momentary  or  temporary  sojourn,  on  ihnr 
way  to  aome  remote  abode— but,  as  tlieii  ja- 
manent  dwellini;  place  for  the  entire  aeawii. 

A  4lh  class  will  be  constituted  of  loeb  u  jj^ 
not  appear  to  migrate  at  all  ;  ootwithit>a£i(' 
that  all  their  nearest  kindred  (*o  to  apcd)M 
so  regularly. 

Clou  I.  embracea. 

Order  Ma.T1T0BBS.  Family  AaaiiJa.Oli 
Genera  Cygnua  and  Anaer :  Family  CoI)«W| 
none  ;  Family  AkaJa.  none.  Family  Ah| 
canidtt ;  the  Genera  Fhslacroctvax  and  YAm 
nus.  Family  Larida ;  the  Genera  Stent 
Viralva,  and  Larus. 

Order  GsALLATOBEa.  Family  GrMJ«;tt| 
Genus  Grus.  Family  Ardeida;  the  G«»«" 
Ardea,  Phenioopterus,  Platalea,  Ciooois,  Uyf 
teria,  AoaatomuB,  Tantslus,  Family  Sc^Bji 
eida,  none.  Family  Rallida,  the  Goi 
Glareola.  Family  Ckaradriada,  the  GnS 
Hiqautopns  and  (Edicnemua. 
CUits  II.  embraces, 

Order  NiTATOHJta.  Family  AiMtii*;'* 
following  Genera,  Tadoiu^,  Ansa,  HyochMpi 
Dsfila,  Mareca,  Querqnedula,  Merganser,  Iln^ 
gula.  Family  Co^m&uf«,  none.  Family  ileoi^ 
none.  Family  PeUca%ida  ;  the  Genera  Fl^ 
laorocorax  and  Pelecanns-  J 

Order  GnaLLaxOKES.  Family  GntHciA 
Genus  Authropoides-  Family  Ardadif,^ 
Genua  Ibis.  Family  Seolopaetda ;  the  Gaj 
Numeuius,  Limicula,  Recur vi rostra,  I^^ 
Bhynchma,  Pelinda,  Ptieopna.  Family  ^'^S 
the  Genera  Ballua,  Parra,  Gallinula,  Porp^pi 
Fulica.  Family  Charadriada ;  the  Q*( 
Frolis,  Squatarola,  Vanellui,  Chftradriua- 

CiflW  ///.  embrsMi,  ^ 

Order  Natatorki.    Family   AmiHm:A 
Crenera  Mareca  and   Querqwdula,  (when  |* 
(Mttd,  as  in  sotae  sacred  tutka).  Family  Ci^ 
«S  ---  \,.- 
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hi^i  Btme.    Fami);  AUada,  none.    Pauil; 
JP^eeonida,  none. 

Ord«r  GBALLtToKSS.  Fftmily  Oruida,  none. 
Family  Atdeida,  the  Genera  BotauruB,  Ardna, 
Ciconia.  Family  Scohpacida,  the  Genera  Gal- 
'linago  and  Scolopax.  Pamily  Raliidw  ;  the 
Geaera  Parra,  Rallua,  and  Pdica  (where  pro- 
tected in  boiy  tanks).  Family  Charmdnada ; 
the  Oenns  Gharadrius,  (one  small  species  of.) 
Clatt  JV.  embraoet, 
Order  NA.Ta.TOBis,  none. 
Order  Qkalutoies.  Family  Grxuiif,  none. 
Family  Ardeidte  ;  the  Genera  Ardes,  (small 
species,  or  Baklas,  only)  and  Nycticorax.  Fa- 
mily  Seolopaeidit  ;  the  Genera  Totanua  F  and 
Gailinago  ?  Family  Rallida  ;  the  Genus  Ital- 
ia*. Family  CAanirUa  the  GeoDS  Vanellus 
one  species — the  Tithir. 

The  Grallalorisl  and  Natatorial  birds  begin 
to  arrive  in  Nepal,  from  the  ifoith,  towardi 
the  close  of  August,  and  continue  arriving  till 
tbe  middle  of  September.  The  lirst  to  appear 
mit  thfl  common  snipe,  and  jack  anipe,  and 
Sbyncho?a;  next,  the  Scolopaceous  waders 
(except  the  wood-cock  ;)  next,  tbe  great  birds 
of  tbe  heron  and  stork,  and  crane  families 
then,  tbe  Natatoies ;  and  lastly,  the  woodcocki 
wbicb  do  not  reach  Ifepaul  till  November-  The 
time  of  the  reappearance  of  these  birds,  from 
the  Sonlh  is  the  begianing  of  Msrch  ;  and 
they  go  on  arriving,  till  the  middle  of  May. 
lie  fbst  which  thas  return  to  Nepaul  are  the 
■nipes  ;  then  come  the  teal  and  ducks  -,  then 
tlie  lai^  Natatores;  nnd  lastly,  the  ([rent  cranes 
and  atnka.  The  Grallatores  which  visit  Ne- 
paul, or  pass  over  it,  are  mueb  more  numerous 
than  tbe  Natatores.  The  wild  swsn  waa  never 
seen  there  but  once,  fn  the  mid  winter  of  1838, 
when  the  apparition  suggested  a  new  version 
of  tbe  well  known  heiameier. — 
*  Eais  aril  ui  terril,  atboque  siniQiDul  cygno. 
None  of  the  Natatores  slay  in  Nepaol  be- 
yond a  week  or  two,  in  autumn,  (when  tbe  rice 
fields  tempt  them)  or  beyond  a  Tewdayi 
apring,  aeeept  the  teal,  tbe  widgeon,  and  the 
eoot,  which  remain  for  the  whole  season,  upon 
•ome  few  tanks  whose  sanetity  precludes  all 
mokfltation  of  them-  There  are  cormorants 
tbrongbont  the  season  npon  tbe  larger  rivers 
withiB  the  mountains  ;  but  none  ever  halt  in 
the  Tall^,  beyond  a  day  or  two  :  for  to  long, 
however,  both  they  and  pelicans  may  be  seen, 
Mcuionally,  en  the  banks  jnst  mentioned: 

The  Laroa  sod  Sterna  are  birds  which  mnal- 
lysfieet  the  high  icaa, — but  Ur.  Hodgaoo, 
had  kUled  both  the  red-legged  Gull,  and  a 
Reuunc  pelagic  Tern,  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul. 
Bttt  w  had  hejisAtajT  Eagle*  ;  aud  ia  truth,  he 
adds,  «k^  dull  lindt  the  wanderings  of  these 
IbiidsiatiieetlieriilespuueF  \ 
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Larks  are  oflen  domesticated  in  8.  B.  Asia. 
In  China  it  is  the  Acridotherea  crlstellatus 
the  Shantung  lark.  It  has  great  facility  in 
learning  sounds  and  will  bsrk,  mew,  crow, 
cough  and  sneeze,  sometimes  tallci  and  a  single 
bird  will  fetch  £6.  The  Acridotheres  will  imi* 
tate  the  human  voice  sccuratrly.  In  China,  a 
atarling  ia  often  domeatieated  :  it  is  lively  good 
natured  and  easily  tamed.  They  also  tame  the. 
fork-tailed  Paius  (Leioibrix  luteus  of  Scopoli), 

is  in  form  and  habit  like  tbe  robin  of  Britain, 

pretty,  olive  ftreen,  blnck  forked-tail,  with 
wing  primaries,  bright  yellow  and  red.   It  turns 

imersaults  on  its  perch.  They  have  a  short 
loud  song.  CHnnries  ate  sold  in  many  shops  of 
Japan.  The  grackle,  Grncula  religiosa  called  the 
Mina  is  lai^ely  domesticated.  The  partridge, 
the  bulbol  shrike  are  also  largely  domesticated. 
The  Hoopoe  is  to  be  seen  uccagionally. 

The  names,  synonyms  aad  localities  of  most 
of  tbe  Birds  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  are 
given  in  tSx.  BIyth's  catalogue,  and  are  aa  fol- 
lows •.~- 

Class  AVE9,  Order  I.  80AN8ORES.  Fam. 
PSITTACID.^.  Subfkm.  CACAtUIN.a!. 
(Oookatoos), 


C.  gaUatUM  (Gould's  B.  A.,  Tol.  V.  pi.  1  i.) 
Syh.  FiltUcoigaleatiu,  Lathaw. 

CaLtocephiloa  mnnla,  Lcsmd. 

Inhabits   3.     Australia ;   Islanda  in  Bass's 
StraiU ;  V.  D.  Land. 

Genut  CACATUA,  Biisson. 

C.  moUeeetui*  {Lear's  Putlneuke,  pi.  2.) 

8th.  Plittuni  moldcauiig.     QrigIIh. 
P>.  mmoeoM,  LatliHiii. 
(kotoa  rubroenitits,  Hriiiaa. 
C.     erjthttdiqpliiu,  liMMH. 

Inhabits  tbe  Moluccas. 

C.  erittata  (Daubenton's  PI.  Enl.  263.) 

gin.  P>itl>cni  criautu,  L. 

CiGMu  IcDeolophos,  LesioB. 
Inhabits  the  Philippines. 

0.  gdlerita  (Lear'a  PsUladdte,  pi.  3 ;  Gould's 

B.  A.  Vol.  ¥,  pt.  I.) 

CHatu 
Inhabits  (with   local    variation)  N.  CtuinGB* 
Australia,  and  V.  D.  Land. 

C.  txtpkurea  (Leer's  PiiUatida,  pi.  4). 

Sir.  TiitUcni  inlphnreai,  Gmelia. 
Cacataa  hlBcariititi,  BriMoa, 
InbabiU  Timor,  &c. 
Subfiuft.    PSITTACINJ:  (Parroti). 
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Gfltw  CORACOPSIS,  Wagler. 
C.  nigra  (Ediruds,  pL  5  ) 

Stn.  FdttHU  Bigtr,  L. 

Inhabits  Madngsscar. 
Omaa  TANTGNATHUS,  Wagler. 
T.    maeroTli]pici»*    (Dftubentoa's  Fl.  Snl., 
718). 

'  StK.  Paitttnu  miBrorhjocltai,  Omelin  (thamile). 
Fa.  tuDuiTuiK,  iUffln  (the  fenale). 

Xiki,  Somatra  {SaBei). 

Ijuhsbits  Samatni  ?  Celebei  ;  K.  Ooiiiea. 
T.   malaccauii   (Svaioeoa'a    III.    On.,   1st 
seiiee,  pi.  354). 

GIH.  PtitUmu  malaeniuia,  Litliun  (oae  Gmeliny. 
Tau,  Hilk^ui. 

Inbabita  Malayau  peninsula  ■  Sumatra. 
Genua  PAL^OBNIS,  Vigors. 

P.  Altxandri  (Edwards,  pi  292;  Nai.  Libr,, 
PsiUaeida.  pi.  2.) 

Sin.  FtiUacni  Alaiandri.  L, 

Ri.ZlSiS..^B„„J  "•'■-■'•■ 

TiiUaou  gninaeeiuii,  Soopali  (nss  'gniueiuu, 

Tt.  SonnanUs,  Qmalia. 

Palsornit  uipilsiuu,  Uadgton.  At.  Bet.  XLX, 
17T. 

Chandana  (sandal-ioood  eoh*red,  allading 
to  tba  yellowiah  tinge  of  the  under-parts  and 
upper  portion  of  the  back^,  Benj;. :  EaraB 
t%ga  and  Kararia  of  Nepal  (Hodgton)  ;  Rate 
Tofah  (Roytd  Parraixet),  Hind,  (Jerdon): 
Kyai  Photugkha  i  Arracao.  Inhabits  the  Hil- 
ly regions  of  all  India  Proper,  from  the  sub- 
Himilayat  to  Ceylon  iaclusive  :  Aiaam  ;  Sylhet ; 
Anacan  \  Tenasserim. 

P.  Uirquatvt  (Danbentan's  PI.  Enl.  5S1). 
fliH,  FrittiM  torquta,  Brlwon. 

PiitticDt  Alaiindii,  vor.  U.,  I^thim, 

Ti.  esbicilaru,  HaoelquUt. 

Pi.  dooilit,  Visillot. 

Tu.  Solphnr  Pamkait,  Ghair. 

Tynt  01  Taah  (imitative  of  voice).  Bind. : 
TeaChia  Muga,  Nepal  (Hodgson) ;  Lybaa-  Totak, 
8.  ladia  (Jerdon)  :  Kya^yat,  Arracan.  luha- 
l^ls  tbe  Plains  of  India  :  Arraean,  TenaBssrim, 
and  Uatajan  peainanla  to  the  latitude  of  Peo- 
ang.  W.  Africa  (aptid  Svainson)  :  smaller 
variety. 

P.  IntotqwUAa  (1) 
Bix.  Piittuui  Utoniiutu  (P),  KahL 

P^  tonguitBi,  TV,  B.  (7j.  Lithiu  (Sad,  edit.) 
Pdltim  borbonica  (otquti  (?),  BtuMtL 

'King  Parratntt' of  tbe  Mantitiiu.   Inhabits 

MauritiuB.  According  to  Latham  P.  ^ttorguotut 

(i.  t.  bis  Ps.  (orquatvg,  var.  B.,J  "  inhabits  the 

Isle  of  Bouiboir,  sod  other  parts  of  the  lame 
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latitude  both  in  Africa  and  Abib"    The  lut 
named  habitat  is  extremely  doubtful. 

P.  cobanboida.  Vigors,  (Jerdoa'a  JU.  ltd. 
Zool.  pi.  18  ;  and  figured  also  in  ifiulr.  Josta. 
XI,  209.) 

Sia.  Piillacu  meUnnrhynchiu,  Sjkn,  P.  £.  B.  IBS,  t 

p.  98.  (Thafemile.) 

Mttddvn  Qamr  Totah,  Hind.  (Jerdoa),  Lt- 
habits  Nilgiris ;  Milabai. 

P.  tchuticept,  Hodgson,  At.  Rat.  XIX,  171. 

8tk.  Cononu  himdiTUna  {?),  LeiKn,  u  Be<a|rt 

VQjmgB, 

HidhiDs  nn,   Nrpil,    Undnaa.      TU  t>M 

ninie,  alitbtlj  modified,  vbich  u  ipplU  ti 

P.  bstb&tat,  ud  ia  3.  ludii  ts  P.  «Im. 

Inbabita  the  Sub-Himalayan  region,  eiali* 
sively. 

p.  eyanocephaliu  (Edwards,  pi.  338  j  Dash- 
enton's  PI.  Enl.  264). 

Bnc.  FiiRicu  cyuooephslnt,  L.        "t 

Pt.  flavitorqnit  Bluiw,  (_.    ,._.,. 

P..  .nniilkbu,  Knhl.  >ll«fc»* 

Palmniii  bTicolluii,  FranUiB.  J 

.  ..  HmK.uiuilU,  I. 

Ft.  ihndonphiJiu,  .... 

Tit.  Pi.  nnrcuani,  Littain  (with  «>l<nnlt{a4.| 

Faridi,  and  Fariadi  (Plaintive), 
Tuiiuga  (the  first  or  specific  name  bnitatin  J 
cry),  Nepal  (Hodgson).  TooeeaA  Trfai.  f 
India  (Jerdon).  Totd  bangdli,  Fuqjsb.  Kjm 
<a-ma,  Arraean.  lahabits  the  Hilly  regioB)  d 
all  India  Proper,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Arraean  Teal' 
scrim.  It  occurs  also  in  open  jungle,  in  t 
Bengal  Sundarbans.  To  tbe  westwud  leiri 
the  alluvial  soil,  it  seems  enlirely  to  take  4 
place  of  P.  U)rquatu»,  which  abounds  ('  ' 
out  tbe  Ganges  delta. 

P.  Maiaecetuit  (Danbenton's  Pt.  £ml.  SSf  | 
Levaillant,pl.  72  ;  JVot.  LUir.  raiitaeid£.<gLl.] 

Sia.  PiitUoai  naluaciuii,  QneliB,  (bm  Lsttaal.    . 
Pt.  tiDbaoCQi,    Sfaiw.  J 


BtroDg  biTin,  aamiOn  (aaOai).  1 

Inhabits  Ualaeca  ;    Sumatra.  J 

P.  erythrogenyi,  Blyth.  1 

Inhabits  the  Nicobai  Islands.  ] 

P.  eaniaepi,  Blyth.  J 

Inhabits  the  Nicobsr  ialanda  J  Malayan  M 
insula  (latitude  of  Penang).  a 

P.  harbattu,   (Swainson'a    lU.    Otk,  M 
pL  16  ;   Daubenton's  PI.  Enl.  511.  J 


Bia,  Piittuu  tnrbatm,    Pt,    poedieatiin*^  ^ 

bomsiu,  Gmaliu.  i 

P*.  biiatotilatiu,  Spaiman.  i 

Pt.  i«T.ni™,  Oibeek.  1 

Ft.  Otbeekil,  UUian.  J 

Pllnoimi  nigTinittrii,  Hogdns  (Uks  fewM 
Pt.  modntn,  Fruer,    F.    Z,    8,   ISM,  hi 

(jaons  ftmsle], 
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;  _  3£adnd  (afaarming,  pleaBiog),  tbe  red>b)Iled 
liird  :  Kajld  (as  hnvin)(  the  blacl  pigment, 
h&jai,  applied  to  the  eyebrows  ;  alludiog  to  the 
bbck  )oral  line), -tbe  black-billed  :  Hiad. 
JmiU  Shela  Nepal  (HodgBon).  BtUtt  Java- 
nese. Inhabits  the  hilly  parts  of  Bengal,  Ne- 
pftl,  AsaatD,  Sjlbet,  Arracan,  Teassserim,  Ma- 
layan peninsula  (to  latitude  of  ^enanic),  Sucnat- 
ra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful as  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  Fonriicherry  cottst, 
or  any  other  part  of  peninaubr  India. 

Subfam.   FLATYCERCIK^    (Gnnmd'.Fana- 
keeU). 

GtnMt  APROSMIOTUS,  GonM. 
A.   erythnptenuf   (Gould's    B.  A.  Vol.  V. 
pi  18.) 


lohabita  E.  and  S.  Aoatralia  ;  Timot ;  N. 
Gainea. 

GaiMa  FLATYC&BCUS,  Vigors. 

PLfianveRtnt,{Qmi\^tB.&..   Vol.  V.  pi. 

Six.  Piittanif  flnimitiu,  Temiia^. 
Tt.  BnwBJi,  KdU. 
T(.  oledoninii  F  Lilhim. 


D.    Land :  Islsnds   i 


Bies'e 


InbabiiB  V. 
Struts. 

8ub-&m.  LORIIN^  (Lories). 

Section  I.  (With  the  tongne  not  filamented). 

Gma  ZGLGCTUS,  Wagler. 

E.  fUgehlorot,  (Edwards,  pi.  231  ;  Sanbea- 
ton's  Fl  EfU.  514). 

Sn.  FsilUeiu  poljchlDiw,  Seopali. 

Pi.  MtaaiiH  (t  Fi.  lineup,  QmeliB. 

^L  Tindit,  Latbam. 

Ti.  JalcTilii,  Sh». 

If  oMuiniu  pnnBOi,  Lttxn. 

Bira^itohtu*    ('  prized   favorite'),     Hind. 
iBhsbita  the  Moluccas. 

g,  grandit  (Brown,   1Z2.  Zool.  pi.  6  ;  Pan- 
bentoa'a  PI.  Enl.  683). 

8lB.  Piittoeu  ceylDDaniia,  Boddfert. 

Ti.  gnolu  et  Pi.  janlhiniu,  Omeliii, 
Tl.  gubicntu.  nr.,  I^tham. 
Lal-vu)ka*  ('  red  fsvoiile'),   Hind.  Inhabits 
(be  Holnccas. 
GmM  U«ICULU8,  Blyth. 
L.  pwmaw  (Edwards,  pi.  SdS,  f.  3). 
ha.  PritlMinpiiiBilKaeopolJ. 

Pi.  plcolsi,  SliM'- 
Seroi-dai,    Sindada.    Halsyan :    Serindit, 
Sos.  InlMbits  the  Malayan    peainauU,   where 
peiy  eomuiD  :  also  Sumatra. 


£.  vemdlu  (Swaioson*8  £ool.  III.,  Snd  aerief,' 
pi.  I ;  and  figured  as  identioal  with  the  preced- 
ing species,  apud  Wagler,  in  Nut,  Libr.,  Piit- 
tacid<e,  pi.  34). 

8iN.  Fultuoi  lemlu,  Spuimu.' 

Lallan,  ('pendent'),  Hbd,  Kytu-tAa-da, 
Arracan  ;  SUitidid,  and  ^inditum.  Jar.  In- 
habits the  Hill;  parts  of  India,  from  the  sub- 
Himalayan  T^on  to  3.  India,  alsi  Assam,  Syl- 
het,  Arraoan,  Tenasserim,  Java ;  in  the  If  slayan 
peninsula  it  appears  to  be  completely  replaced 
by  L.  pitmQui ;  and  in  the  Philippines  and  also 
in  Ceylon,  by  the  next  species. 

Z.  pkSifipenait  P  (£dwards,  pi.  6 ;  Lear's 
PtUtaada,  pi.  41  P) 

BiH.  Piittunu  philippenifiP  BriwoB. 

Ft.  raatiou,  Ijithmi. 

Pl  indifu,  Qmalin. 

P>it1acaliTiiIirirrontfTigan.F,  Z.8. 1831,  p.G7 
Inhabits  Philippines  (?)  :  Ceylon. 
Section  II.  (With  filamented  tongue.) 
(?«nu«  LORIUS,  Brisson. 
.£.  phS-ippetuu,  Brisson  (Edwards,  pi.  170  ; 
Fl.  Bnl.  168). 

8th.  PiittMoi  loiy,  L 

L.  tricolat,  Steph«iu. 

Inhabits  the  Moluccas ;  Philippines  F 

L.  domiedla  (Edwards,'  pi.  171  ;  PI  £iU. 
168  ;  Jfdt.  Libr.,  PtiUaachs,  pi.  18). 
Sin.  PiittseiU  domicdli,  I^ 
7%.  nji.  Sbftir. 

?>.  m,  Bechilein. 

P*.  nlhai,  TiaiOot. 

lohabits  the  Moluccas. 

L.  garrwivt  (Edwards,  pi.  172  ;  P^  Eni. 
216;  Swainson's  Zool.  III.  2ud  series,  1  ; 
pi.  12). 

Sin.  Tiittuu  iNnwIs),  st  Fi.  ssran,  Ik 
Pi.  molsccuia*,  BriMon. 
lahabits  the  Molnccaa. 
Sal^nui  SOS,  Wagler. 
E.  nibra  (Edwards,  pi.  173). 

8l>.  Pntticu  mbar,  Gmelio. 
Pi.  Ixn-Diu,  LathaiB. 
Pi.  ^rnleitiu,  Shiw. 
Pi.  ijanoiioWt,  Vlsillot. 

Inhabits  Borneo,  Celebes,  fcc. 
£.  eyanottriaia,  G.  B.  Gray  (IW.  Generm  of 
Birdt,  pi.  103. 


Inbabita  Borneo,  Celebes,  he. 

E.  omata  (Edwards,  pi.   174  ;  II.  Snl. 
522.) 

Sin.  Fsitticni  oTDitu,  Omdin, 


...  Cookie 


SIBDS  OF  EASTERN   AND  SOUTHEItN  ASIA. 


^  Sanfftm,  and  Sand^u,  Hind,  (aames  refer- 
ring to  a  mode  of  dyeing  aillt,  whence  bant^ftana 
hamlkerobieffl,  &o.)  Inhsbitl  BaBtern  Aicbipela- 
go  (Malayan  peninaula  apud  Baffies,  bnt  this 
very  doubtful). 


'   ■"■  J  The  yoan  J, 


Inhabit!  N.  Quinea. 

Oentu    TBICnOQLOSBUS  ; 
Hoiefield. 


Vigors    and 


Tr.    hamaioda  (J.  and  S.,   lU.  Om.,    1st 
•eriea,  pi.  Ill  ;  Ft  Enl.&l). 


Inhabit!  the  Moluccas  ;  Ambnyna.  Then 
have  been  seen  aeveral  individuah  devoid  of  the 
duslcy  marginings  to  the  pectoral  feathera,  des- 
Grilled  IB  oharaoleriatio  of  thiB  Bpeciaa. 

Order  II,  EAPT0RE8.  Tribe  DIURNJl. 
Fam,  FALCOITID^.  Sub-Fam.  FALCON- 
ING. 

Oenm  PALCO,  Lin. 

F.  gyrSaleo,  L.  (PI.  Eiil.  210  i  Qoald'a  B. 
£.  pi.) 

Bra.  P.  i>lai»dini»,  Bnnaiefa. 

?.  aaidioiiia,  Omalii. 

t.  Kronlaiidictu,  Bancock. 
Shanger,  Hind.  InbiibitB  northern  regions. 
F.jvggw,  Gray,  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool.J 

Sim.  F.  laggnr,  JcrdoD. 

Jvggur  Falcon,  and  probably  also  Jiutin 
Falcon,  Latham.  Jhaggar,  male  ;  Laggar,  fe- 
male ;  Hind  :  Litggadoo  (Jerdon),  TeieRu.  In- 
habits India  generally.  Common  along  the 
banks  of  the  Gangei  above  the  tidewBy  i  rare 
and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal  within  the 
reach  of  the  tides. 

F.  pengrinut,  L.  (PI.  EtU-  421,  480,  469, 
470;. 


F.  eominnBia,  BritMB. 

T.   horootieiu  lad  S,  iter,  Qmelii.  ' 


Sauri,  H.  (female)  :  Sauri  Bateha  (male) 
H.  -SajaWcdi,  Malay  :  Sikap  Lang,  Snm.  '■ 
Lagi  Angin  o(  the  Passntnmahs.  Inhabits  the 
Northern  hemiaphere  chiefly  :  common  in  India 
many  adults  remaining  in  Lower  Ben^tal  dur- 
ing the  cold  leaaon,  and  especially  frequenting 
the  vicinity  of  jheels,  to  prey  on  the  water-fowl 
which  resort  to  tham  j  hence  they  are  tolerably 
nnmeroiu  in  the  SnndeAans. 


F.  pertgrinator,  Sanderall  (Jerdon'i  in; 
Ind.Zool.^\.  12,  28.) 

SiH.  P.  (hiliiD,  Jndoa. 

F.  aultueni,  Hodgara. 

P.  tuImi  iadicni,  Atdrorand. 

Shahin.  ('  royal')  female  ;  Koela  ('  eiircoiHi 
male :  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  ;  efaidT  '^ 
hilly  parts  :  much  more  rare  in  Lower  Btngi 
than  /.  peregrimaa. 

F.  cMeqaera,  Shaw  (Lev.  Oi*  d'AJr.,t.  30 
Gould's  Century,  pi.  2). 
BliF,  F.  nfieollu,  Gwainioa. 
P.  oiTTliatDa,  Tar.,  ud 
Vueut«d  Kaleoii,  Lathtm. 
Frabtblj  F.  kianiaiu  ipid  Vipw,  P.  Z.  E.  IM 
p.  6. 
Tarmati,    (Tvrvmtee,    Jerios 
Toomira,  Bornes),  female  ;   Ch^wa  or  CSlcdfa 
male  :  H.  Inhabits  Asia  and  Africa ;  vai)  ni 
in  the  S.  of  Europe  :  common  ia  India. 
Sub-genuB  HTPOTIHORCHIS,B<M. 
R.  Meoerw  (PI  Col.  128.J 
8tii<  ttXeo  KTcnu,  Hi>nfleld. 
P.  Aldroianli.  aunnrdt. 
P.  gDtUtna,  O.  B.  Gn;. 
P.  niApcdoidet,  Uodgwa. 
Jhuter  qunre  (J<UA,  '  (here  gors  ?'),  H- : 
Mlap  AJiap     Gingeng,   Jav.    Infaabitt  Si** 
lays,  Java,  Philippines  :   visiting    the  pliin^ 
Lower  Bengal  in  the  cold   seaaon,  whntiSH 

ff-  subhuUo. 

SiH.  Pakn  aabbnteo,  J* 
F.  biTletl4,  Diodiu. 

F.  piBetuioa,  6hi«  F 

Eary'anna,  It.:  Suryiputhtak  (' rafoas-rait' 
of  Kabul  (Burnes).  Inhabits  Europe,  Aiis,  u 
Africa  :  visits  Lower  Bengal   in  the  cold  astx 
where  far  from  common- 
Subgenus  TINNUNCULUS,  Vieillot. 
T-  cdaudariut, 

BlKi  Paloo  aliidarina,  Bruioau 
"' I,  MeQellaiU. 


Kkurmutia,  Eurroatia,  Karontea,  and  M 
■Jfartanai  ('  tete  a  tete'),  H.  :  NariM 
Siode  ;  (Bnrnes)i  Oyothin,,  Arracon  ;  iflf 
AUapSapi,  Jav-  (Hcraf.)  Inhabits  EurofsM 
Alia  :  very  common  in  Lower  Bengal,  «M 
frequently  seen  in  parties  of  90  or  30  iidim 
uals,  besting  over  the  oaltivatad  lands. 
T.  cendvrig  (Gould's  B.  B.  pi.) 
Sin.  Pdeo  ceDchria,  NiaBian. 

P.  liDiaDcntaidei  and  t.  ualhonn,  Hitlcs. 
F.  fidnaacaliciui,  Vieillot. 
P.  NMrniDDii,  Fiicher. 
Inhabits   the  warmer  parts  of  Ennpail 
Asia  ;  and  found  near  Calcutta  ;  also  N.  Afiia 
«0  ,    ^.1 


BIBDS   OF  E18TERH  AND  SOUTHERN   ASU. 


(Tl.  EtX.'^ZX  :    GouW'bB. 


r. 

8t«.  T*Iu>  TOtpertinni,  L. 
t.  ralpiw,  BaHka. 
F,  nbbsMp,  nr,  Lutliiin. 

Inbabits  Europe  and  Asia. 

n(Pl.£tU.  447,468 


Gould's  B. 


B-i 


>. 


8tn.  Ftlco  hIoh  «nd  P.  lithableo,  Omdin. 
J.  rciDJu,  Fillw. 
r.  wm.,  M»T.r. 
F.  iDtenniitM,  DlodlB. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,   N.  W. 
Himalaya  ? 

T.  piautatm  C PI.  Col.  46.^ 

8th.  Fklco  puDcUtm,  Cniirr. 

InhabiU  Hadagascar  )  Uauritiua. 

ffemu  HIERAX,  Vigon. 

H.  meUnohiteoi,  BIjth  (J.  A.  8.  XII,  179 
_6m),     lobabita  Aflsana. 

B.  ewtolmot,  Hodgson. 

Sib.  jibmg-l«ii>i«.«piiaBljlh,  J.A.  S.XII,  130 
(bii)  UcngBl  filoon,  nr,  A.,  IMhuo. 

itei(jijf-«>-«A<*wfe,  Arraetm.   Inhabits  Nepal ; 
Sjlhet ;  ArracM. 

B.  frwgiUariw,    (Bret.  Olau.  d'ffiri.  Ifat., 
pi.  *I  ;  PI.  Col.  97). 

Six.  F*Iei>friiigill*riiu,Drapin. 
tlicni  Di»I>;fliiii>,  SCnckUnd. 
Miltjin  7-  cBTiilneani,  laclaran. 

Seeap  Belong  Peoang :  AUap,  or  AUap  Allap, 
Java.  Inhabits  Western   MaUsia  :  replaced  by 
ovhei  speciea  in  the  more  Eastern  Islands. 
Subfam.     FERNIN^. 


0MW  BAZA.  Hodgson. 
B.  Ivpkote*  (PI.  Col.  10.; 
Bra.  VmIw  lopbolea,  T«iiiiniBek. 

b.  syuna,  HodgsoD. 

Fklcc  et  Lepidogenyg  Lathami,  Gnj. 

Lopbota  indicns,  Lewon. 

Sfama,  f  black'),  Nepal.  Inbabits  India 
IceneraUy  ;  rarer  to  tUe  South  :  nol  uncommon 
during  the  rainy  season  in  Lower  Bengal. 

B.  Jerdoni. 

Stk.  Lopbartir  J«rdoni,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  ZI,  W4. 

Probably  I''aho  SdnwarcUu,  Muller.  Inha- 
bits Malay  an  peninsula. 

Oenvs  FEENIS,  Cuvier. 

P.  crutata,  Onvier  (PI.  Col.  4i;. 

Sn.  Palrxi  ptilorfafnchus,  Temminck. 
P.  EJIiottl,  Jameion. 

T.  Diacnloa^  and  probahlv  7.  toiqualue,  niS' 
coll  IS,  and  ■Lrogidaria,  Lewan. 

JfoAmii  (from  MaeOm,  '  honey'},  Nepal 
(Hodgson)  :  Shahvtela,  (from  Shahut,  '  ho- 
ney'), H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabits  India  generally. 
Not  nn  in  Lower  Bengal. 
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Subfam.    ELANIN£, 
Genvt  ELANU5,  Savigny. 
E.  mel(mopterw  (Lev.,  Oisd!A//:  U  36,) 

Sin.  Fftlco  inelanoplania,  Daudin. 

F,  sonninensia  n  v(»ciferus,  Lxlbain, 
F.  clunoeui,  Sbaw. 

E.  oBiios,  Savigny. 

Petite  Buse  Criaide,  Sanoenil:. 
Kotu  FileoD,  uid  (the  young)  Indian  Falcon, 
i^aibam. 
Kapati,    ('cottony'),  H.  :  Anglal Angkal, 
Java.     Inhabits    S.  Asia  ;   Malayan  Archipe- 
lago ;  and  all  Africa,  if  not  alao  the  extreme  & 
of  Europe   occasionally  ;  common  iu  Loner 
Bengal,  and  generally  over  India. 

Subfam.     OIBCAETIN.£. 
Genu»  CIRCAETUS,  Vieillot. 
C.gallic«t(PlEnl  413.; 

._  ,£.__. 

F,  longipea,  Wilion. 
Aguibt  lenranipbamniB,  Boriih. 
h.  pjgargiu,  BiiaMm. 

Sap-marUo,  (' snake-killer'),  Beng:.  :  Samp- 
mar  (ditto),  H. :  Mnlpatu,  Can.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and'Africa.  Common  on  the  plnioe 
of  India,  preferring  an  open  cotiatry.  It  preys 
ohiefly  on  snabea. 

(3«MM  H^MATOBNIS,  Vigors. 

H.  ehtela  (Gould's  Cmfart/,  pi.  1 .) 

Sm.  Falco  cheela,  lathsm. 


I,  Hodf^n. 
,  apnd  Fnnklin 
and  Bat«o  melai 


bH  Svkus. 


8.  Vigor. 
Cirdletiu  nipalenBis 
H.  «t  Bdt«o  bacha,  a 
F.  albidna.Cai., 
the  young, 
Tiiii-ia;' (' spotted  Hawk'),Beng. :  SahchuT 
('  full-crested'),     young.      GooJtKan-moo>yaia, 
Mahr.  :    Doung-ttwon,  Arracsn.     Inhabits  In- 
dia  K'Derally  :  extremely    common   in  Loner 
Benyal  ;  preferring  a  jungle  couutry,  nilhahal- 
lowjheels  and  tanks,  where  it  preys  much  on 
froj;s  which  it  clutches  in  the  mud. 


-ff.  bido. 


Sido,  Jevan.    Inhabits    Malay    countries, 
AfnoaP 

Subfam.    CmCIN.^. 
Oemu  CIBCUS,  Lscepede. 
0.  arugmotw  (Gould's  B.  E!  pi.  33). 
Sts.  Falco  nniginosns,  L. 
F.  rof  as,  Omelin. 
F.  anndinaceie,  Becbateini 
Acci[Htar  eircos,  P&llaa. 
Ciicu  pilnstris,  Brisiton. 
C.  varicgatni,  Bykcs. 

O.  rvfui  ¥«r,  indicua,  and  C.  Sytc-i,  T.r-OD. 
Eonta  Falcon,  Mosknuroo  Faluin,  and  KufouS' 
«ared  Fali;Dn,  LiLliiin. 


BIBDS  OP  IlSTIBK  AMD  SOUTBKftK  ASIA.' 


Ch'oa  or  Mat  OhU  ('  Meadow  Kite"),  Beng, 
(Keneric) ;  £vlar,  and  KtUehsir  (capped),  Hind. 
SuSd  Sira  ('  white- headed'),  and  Tik»  Bauri 
(Hawk  with  the  IOm  frontal  mark),  (B.  Uam). 
Inhabitg  Europe,  Aaia,  and  Africa. 

C.  cyantM  (Gould's  B.  S.  33). 
Syh.  Falco  Cfuieaa,  Linn. 

V.  buhcmicna,  albicuw,  irriBeiu, 

Gmelin,  &c.  ftc. 
F.  niigbiosaa,  (7),  Oaelia. 
Tapoos,  or  Uooth-ihor  (rat-eater),  of  Kabot 
(BuTQcs).     luhibiiB  Europe  and  middle 
replaeed  on  the  plaiiu  of  India  b;  the  next 
'  specie  B. 

0.  Steaiiuotui,  A.  Smith  (Gould'i  S.  E.  pi. 
3*.) 

Etn.  C.  pallidsg,  Syknt. 

C.  dalioaticiu,  EnpptU, 
O.  albeseenB,  Lfiaon. 
Falco  herbBcolk,  TickeU  ?) 
F.  cyueiu,  m,  A  1j»h— , 

Dmfmal  ('  hand-aoiler"),  Hind. :  Teea 
(Buraes,  from  the  voioe),  Deiajat  i'ftMdouvi 
(B.  Haic.)  ;  Inhabits  India  and  Afrioa  ;  very 
rare  in  Eucupe.  Less  Common  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal than  G.  cinerascenB. 

C.  eineratomt  (r^ould's  B.  S.  pi.  SS), 

Sin.  FrIco  eincrucsu.  Hootagu, 
0.  MonUgui,  Tidllot, 

Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrioa  :  all  In- 
dia ;  Ceylon. 

C  mdanolatcoM. 

Sth.  Falco  meUBoteneos,  Pennant. 

Pahatai,  H. :  AbUk  Petaka  <'  Pred  Har- 
rier'P  ;  Petaha,  &c.,  probably  from  the  Toice), 
Nepal,  (H.)  Thi*rkya,  Arracan.  Xnhabita  India 
generally  iorlusire  of  Ceylon. 

Genut  FOLIOBNIS,  Kaup. 

P.  Ueta.  {Hariw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Bis,  Circna  t«eaa,  ?nnklin. 
Zvggon  Falcon,  lAlhim. 

Tiw^  or  Tteia,  (from  tho  voice),  Hind,  Inha- 
bits plains  of  India,  where  very  aOnndaut : 
never  met  with  on  the  mud-soil  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, though  apnearing  imiaediateljr  this  is  quitted 
in  a  westerly  direction  :  Tenaaserim  proTincea  - 
Malacca? 

Subfam.     ACCIPITEIN^, 
tfmtM  ACGIPITEB,  Ray- 
Ace.  nituilPl.  EhI.  467,  418'. 
■TN.  Vilro  niflu,  L. 

t.  nuMimai.,  Ticktli,  J.  A,  8.  II,  6T1. 
A.  friagilLtriui,  Bit. 
A.  EBBBmii-^  — -■  '  - 
£u»iD  File 

Bathi,  female  \-—Ba»hm,  male — Hind.  In- 
babits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa  ;  in  India, 


in  the  hilly  parts,  ran  and  lendeoli 
on  the  alluvium  of  Lower  Bengal. 

A.  nitoidet,  BIyth.  [J.  A.  8.  XVI,  727.) 

BamilnD  ice.  ftingillirii ----^  _ 

6*8.  "— ,h 

Sikap  BaOoM  (P).  Sura. :  AU«p  Alkp  UV 
lor  (*)  Jav.     lobabita  Malayan  PeniBiok 

A.  virgatttt  (JeidoQ'a  HI.  Ind.  Zool.  pi,  i, 
SB). 

Bra.  Fsl™  lirgifoi,  Temminck,  7.  0,  1«, 
Vwa  ninntni,  Lman  [ipad  0.  E.  Qnj), 
A.  heat,  Jardnn  ;  and  tbefrnale. 
A,  fringilliTini  ipnd  Jerdoa  OUaL 
A.  nsMamisri  apnd  tjitt. 
Batra  (dimunitive  of  Bat,  '  Goahawk*),  uj 
the  ma\e—Dia4li  {'  a  baodful',  '  or  kdd  in  tte 
hand').  Hind.     Inhabits  India  generally,  but 
chiefly  the  hilly  parte ;   also  the   Malay  caon- 
triea  :   rare  and  accidental  in  Lower  Bengal. 
Gewu  MICR0NISU3,  G.  B.  Gray. 
if.  badiMt,  (Pt.  Ctl.  308, 336). 
St».  Faloo  badins,  GubUb. 
F.  Brownii,  Sha*. 
t.  Duiamieri, 'I'smmiaok  (n«eainid  MAm 

Jerdon't  Cilalnvuci). 
Aceipilcr  dnkbaneUDi,  BTke*. 
CaUolU    Bparnnr-ha*k  and    Oiippni  F^ 

Shikra,  from  ihiknr  tana,  to  pursue  gane}. 
female,  Chlppuck  (or  Ckipka  JerdoD,  from  tht 
voice),  male  H.  Thinkset-mg,  Arracan.  Inha- 
bits India  generally  and  Malay  countries,  bdnf 
onmerous  throaghoot  India,  and  in  Ceyba; 
not  uncommon  in  Afghauiatan. 

Qmag  ABTUB,  Bechstein. 

A  paluu6ttriu4  (P/.  £nl.  418,  461,  4SS). 
Btk.  Falno  ulomliariiu  *t  F.  notilb,  L, 

F.  ^inariu,  Qmirliii. 

F.  albcMen,  B«diUert. 

Andpiter  utar,  FallH, 

Bai  Or  Bat  Kkani,  female.  Jiimt,  male.  Hied. 

The  ICarun^i  ia  probably  a  variety.     laha-  , 

bits  Europe  and  Asia :   in  India,   coBfinad  («  i 

nearly  so)  to  the  sub-Himalayas.  | 

A.  trieirffotui  {PI.  Col.  808).  j 

■tir.  Palco  tritirgataa,  R«n«udt.  | 

Aitni  indicai,  Hodgioa.  ! 

A.     palnnibariDi  ipud  JeidDB,  JIadr.    Ami'  Ilk  i 

ixiv,  as. 

S.  criitatui,  Q.  B.  Qnj. 

SpiuetBt  nBtinctiii,  IleasliMd.  P.  Z.  S.  1891 

Gar  (fort  ot  Mouotaio)  Sairt,  Mmni  (n- 
teemed)  Batra,  Koltnear,  (fort-chififtaiu),  U-: 
Okuriali,  frequenting  peaks),  Nepal.  InbiUls 
India  and  Malay  oonntiies  ;  being  coofiaad  to 
Uie  hilly  parts. 

8ubram.    THHASAEXm^ 
Ce«wj  PSEUDASIUB,  BIyth. 
I 
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Pt.  peoiowh*  (PI.  Col.  9). 
IH,  Vtleo  pBdloBotiu,  CdtieT. 


InhibitiS.  America. 

Cmw  SPIZAETTTS,  Vieillot. 

Sp.  nipale»n$. 

Bra.  fJiMitiii  niuiouii,  cmted  nriatj,  aodgion,  J. 

R.  pnlehn.  Ibid.,  J-  A.  B.       . 

Filio  oii«DUli>  (F)  et  F.  Uncfolxiui   (7)  Tank 
■inck  uid  achlegal. 

IntiabitB  Himali;H,  aoc)  mouQtiin  fangcs  N- 
of  ^IbeL 

Bp.  KsHwrtM  (Pl-  Col.  1S7, 134). 

S».  Vtlcolimnutos,  HanBeld. 
enligntnt,  B^Bcb. 


?.  n 


..  Ttmn 


Dck. 


J.  A,  B.  V,  MS. 

n.  pdlUu,  ibid,  7011111. 

Idla  JFaluD,  Btnj  'Ea%\t,  ud  proliablj  Jowjcd 

EuIe,  Ltithus. 
I«Dg  TftBJbikAr,  811111,  W»ni  rtw«.  B»f. 
Tir.  Ftloo  eriaWliUai,  'femmiiick. 
7.  Idthkinl,  'K^ell. 
7.  dnb^Ua  (}),  Qaulia. 
SJoi  .fio/,  and  Sadal,  Hind-   Inhabits  In^U 
tnd  Halt;  eonntriea  i  the  cr«ted  varietj  fonnd 
Aid;  in  (he  peninanlB  of  India. 

Sp.  aliniger, 

Snf.  Nitutoi  albonlgsr,  Bljrth,  J.  A.  S.  UT.  ITS. 
Inbabita  MaUyaa  peninsnla  (PeoaDg,  MaIoo- 
a). 

Sp.  twnm-i. 

tit.  JUtir  Kiaruii,  da  SpajTC, 

apiuetiu  mlbognUru,  I'ickel],  J.  A.  8.  XL  U6 

lohabits  Himalaya  ;   Central  India. 

Subfam.     AQUILIN.a^ 
ft»M  EUTOLMABTUS,  BIyth. 
£■.  SrmtUii  (Jcidon'a  III.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  I.) 
Bn.  tiieo  BoDcUii,  Temninak. 

AqniU  iutanneiliii,  Bonitlll. 

Aq.  rucUU,  Vieillot. 

NiiMlin  icnndii,  Hailg;taD,  J.  &,  S.,  V.  330. 

N.  ainiD  ?  «pwl  JanloD,  Cital. 

8«Bocao  Kigte,  Latham. 
Xoranga,  or  JXorangi,  Hind.    lobabita  S. 
of  Eonpe  and  Asia,  and  X,  Africa-    Nepal. 

ffraw  AQVUiA,  Heirer, 
if.  cirjmutoa. 
aiH.  FalcD  ehrjHttoi,  F.  fnUu,  at  F.  raebiDMlgi  L 

P.  nijier,  Omelin. 

F.  nHlaaatni,  Latham. 

Aqaila  nobilii,  FalLas. 

Aq.  nfia,  Lcaaon. 

IiWbits  moaataioous  regions  of  Eaiope. 
Am,  mA  N.  Averica,  withio  the  temperate 
KUK.  Himalsja  aod  HepaL 


Aq.  imptnatit. 
tl«.  ?aloa  inpamlit,  Bechttein. 
F.  raofilnili,   Gmeliv. 

F.  ftaox,  ind  BraiFD-biaked  Eigla,  LiUian. 
aqoJIa  heliaci,  Saiipf. 
Aq.  bibaciiti,  Onj. 
Aq.  nipaJeDaii,  Uodgion,  As.  Ra.  XVllI.  pt.  11, 

13,  pi.  1. 
Aq.  cbrj'uto*  'V^  Kejtt  at  Jatdim,  CataL 
Jumh,  or  Jvmbii,  Hind, :     >"/■«»,  Benfcsl : 
Wonlo,  Arracan.     Inbabits  8.  E.   of   Kurope, 
Asia,    N.   Arrica,  MjmuQseng,    Arracan,  and 
Nipai. 

A.  nosvioidts. 
em.  Faleo  uriioidii,  Oanat. 
F.  lapu.  Tanminek. 
F,  tenfgillQa,  Chivinr. 
F.  ilbiouu,  Knppall- 
Fchoka,  A.BiaAb. 
A.  folio 
A,  Tiadi 

Wok&ai,  also  Jimaek  (iid«  J.  A.  S.  XV.  8)» 
Hind.  Inhabits  ibe  Plains  of  India  and  Africa 
generallj  =  but  not  found  on  tbe  alluvium  of 
Lower  Sengal, 

jL  naetiia. 

Srif.  Faleo  cxTiBt  at  F.  nDdnUtai,  Omelin. 
A.  malaaaatui,  SiiipiJ. 
A.  daaga,  F  alias. 
A.  bifaKiata,  Homtch. 

Spotted  Eagle,  and  Brown^aeked  Sagfe  T»r. 
A.  Latham.  £al}anga,  Baiayari.  Jiyadha 
(B.  Ham.)  InhobiW  8.  E.  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N-  Africa.  Common  in  the  Bengal  Bun- 
derbana,  and  fouad  likewise  in  Central  and  8. 
India. 

Aq.  hantaia. 

Sin.  Moi^bniaa  haitalna,  Laaon. 

Spiaatna  pnnctnlna,  Jordoa.  _    »,, 

Idsmaatiu  ooicaloc  apad  Bljth,  3.  k.  9.  AIL 
188. 

Jiifadha,  and  Otitmar  ('  Cocoon-Jestrojer'X 
H.  Inhabits,  Common  in  ihe  Bengal  Sunder- 
bans,  and  found  likewise  in  Upper  Beigal,  and 
in  CeDtnl  and  8.  India. 

Gmw  ICTINAETUS,  Jerdon   (nee  Kaup>. 

/.  malaimtit. 


Hiaaatna  t  f  oiiiorai,  Jerdon. 
Black  Xtflt,  JardoB,  Oatal,  and  Bsp. 

Inhabits  8.  K  HimalnyB  ;  Nilgiris  ;  UaUy 
countries. 

Gmw  H1ERAETU8,  Kaiipv 
S.  ptHnalui. 


Bifl.  Falco  penBi 
y.  iagopaa, 


•■Tielf,  LalbaBi. 


Inhabits  8.  £.  o[  Xorope,  and  Asia :  India 
generally. 


BIRDS   OF  EASTERN   ASD  SOOTHERS  ASIA, 


Subfam.    BUTEONINJi. 
Genus  AHCHIBUTEO,  Brehm. 
A.  imiptilQpui,  Blyth.  {J.  A.  8.,  XV.  1). 

Stu.  a.  cryplonnji.    EodgND,    Cllc.    Jonrn.  Ni 
iliti,  Vill.  9«. 
lohabiU  Tibet ;  Sikim  ?   Darjiling. 
Omw  BUTEO,  CuTier. 


Sin.  Ftico  rolnai,  Boppell. 
B.  CHoeacciu,  Uodgaoii. 
B.  lUDgipti,  Jerdon. 
Circut  pecloralii  V),  Vieillot. 
Nutl  ftlcoAi  La.thuii. 

CMm  mar  (' Kat- killer").  Hind.  Intabiti 
IiiJia  generally;  plains  and  lower  li ills.  In 
Lower  Bengal,  lound  only  above  tlie  tideway 
oft  lie  river:   also  N.  Africa. 

B.  vidgarh,  Bechstein  (Jerdoa'a  111.  Ind. 
Ora.  pi.  27  ). 

Sin.  faico  buleo,  Lio. 

V.  glnucopii,  Merreni. 

F.  virif;»Uu,  Vnniwlor,  einenot,  et  obwlatu, 

Qmcliu, 
B.  noUu  et  faMiktaa,  Vieillot. 
B.  ilbu),  raodin. 
B.  conniunis,  Cgiier. 
B.  SviinHDi,  Fr.  Baup, 
]t.  >m>iiliiiiit,  NuUall. 
B.  luAvcnter,  JcidoD. 

Tnbabits  northeni  liemisphere  ;  nre  and  to 
tlie  northward  only  iu  America.  Tbe  loftier 
liills,  only,  iu  India. 

Ji.pyqmmu,  Blyth  (3.  A.  S.  XIV.  J  77). 

Inhabila  Tenaaaerim  provinces. 

Subfam.    HALIAETINAL 

Genm  PANDION,  Savigny. 

J>.  haliaelM, 


Mateh-marol,  and  Balla,  B. :  Muekerera, 
H.  (Jerdon)  ;  a!ao  Malch-manga,  H- :  Wonlei, 
Arracan.  It  is  of  general  distribution  j  the 
Australian  race  (''.  leaeoctphaiaa,  Gould,)  alone 
aligbtly  diSerinK*  Common  throughout  India, 
in  all  Buitable  localities. 

Gmut  PONTOAETUS.  Kaup. 
P.  ietkyaelat. 

Siv.  fUeoicth;icfiis,UDnfieU. 

IcthTictoi  bicolor.O.  R.  Orvr. 

1.  plnnbiiu.  Uodgwii,  J.  A.  S.  VL,  307. 

VaUk-ntoTot  ('  Fish -ty rant'),  Beng.  :  JlfaJiu- 
ya.  H.  (B-  Hani) ;  Jokomarti,  Java.  Inhabits 
India  and  Ualay  countriea  :  common  in  Loirer 
Bengal. 

8iH.  IcIhjMtxa  mvi,  Bljrtlii  J,  A.  8.  2I>  SOS.  uti 
Xll.  30*. 


Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Qenm  BLAGBUS,  Blyth. 
Bl.  Uueogarter. 
Sin.  Yiitn  lensofiulcr,  OusUb. 

F.  bitgni)  (?),  [)>udia. 

V.  diuUiiW).  Buffing. 

P.  ■Ibicilli,  w.  ;  Uthim. 

Icthjutui  BaUrsuguu,  Bljth,  J.  A.S.XL  IID. 
thr  aemi-adnlt. 

HiliMim  iptiNiiLnii.  Qonld,  Jiraiig. 

£amp(i»ar  £ayl«,  the  semi-adnlt;  and  ^f- 
rUvue  Hagle,  the  adull,  Lathum.  Thamfa-wM 
('  snake- kilinr*),  Orissa  ;  Kohata,  H. :  Lmtf- 
lavl.  Sum.  Inhabits  India  ;  Africa  (I)  \  t^ 
Malay  countries  ;  Australia,  and  the  ficioity  of  ' 
Calcutta. 

Genua  HALIAHTUB,  Savigny. 

E.  Macri. 

Bin.  filcuMked,  Tmnnuek, 

a.  (IbicUlmapndVigonuiHonfliU. 

H.  onircurm  (P)  apud  UlfflM. 

H.  fulTi^tUr,  Vieillut. 

U.  ■litlpH,  UodiKui. 

U.  lineUiu,  (thajoDDg),  »d   B.  ukolar,(lkt 
umi-idnlt],  Ormj  (Uud*.  IU,  IniLZcioL) 

i{HtckaTaiiff,MnleA-matigffar,Korol,QTU'ldi- 
korol  C  Fish-Eagle'),  and  BaUi,  B. .-  Xoha,* 
Oogoot  (lickell)  ;  Unglaut,    Sum.     InbilHli    i 
Northern  India  iteueraily  :   abundant  in  LoM 
Bengal,  and  tbe  vicinity  of  Calcutta> 

Qemu  HALIASIUB,  Selby. 

H.  Imdui. 

Slit.  Yiloo  indui,  Boddiert, 

F.  pondicerUuni,  Gmelid. 

Uiliiu  roiiuuliciiadMiu.  Uodgm  (TtnBg.) 

Safiar  ChU  ('  Shiva's  kite'),  ^ktbia  Cki, 
{'  Washerman's  kite'),  and  Rtinabofik, 
('Lucky- faced,'  i.  e.  propitioui).  Hind.  KitmtM- 
^ori,  Sanskrit.  JSuUa  Ookab,  Siod.  (Bursa), 
also  Pilj/a  :  TiKOM-gouHff  piyoo,  Arncan  ;  Loif- 
bondol,  Sumatra  :  f7^n^,  Java.  Inhabits  lo^ 
and  Malay  countriea  :  eztremelj  common. 

Oemu  MILVU8,  Cuvier. 

M.ater. 

Bin,  Filco  itn  et  F.  aBrtrum.  Gmcliu. 

H.   goiiuda,  Sjkc*. 

U.  KtolBui.  Lcuon. 

H.  aBuii,  vF),  Goild. 

^Ty;(from  tbe  voice),  or  Tariak  Ciii,^' 
TtKon  6op,  Arracan.  Inhabits  India  ;  Mala^ 
peniniula  (Fenang)  ;  Australia  P  Kareiii* 
easlern  parts  of  Europe.  An  abuudant  soVB" 
visitant  in  Afghanistan. 

Fam.  VULTUBID^. 
Subfara.  VULTUEIN^ 
Gmiti  VULTUB,  L. 
SiJk,  (Hisd),   Shvini,  BcBg.    GidOtrA 
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¥,  MOmaekut,  !•• 


V.  imperUlii,  Tern.  {p.  o,  i2B),  ipnd  Jerdon  (in 
figjjiuu  nigCT  et  iralgiiii.  Saiigny- 
Inhabits  mountainous  parts   of   Europe  and 
Asift.    Nepal,  Assam. 
Gtiuu  OTOGTPS,  G.  E.  Gray. 
O,  ealmu. 

fln.  Valtnr  calm,  Scopoli. 

T.  pondinriiiiDt,  Dtiidin, 

Mvlla-Qidh  ('  Priest  Vulture'),    H.  :   lol- 
nata  SiMiwfi   ('  Bed-headed  Vulture'),  Beiig. 
lobabita  India  generally  ;  eonunou. 
Snbfam.  GYPIS^. 
Oana  GYPS,  Saviguy. 

G./ultUM. 

Sti.  Tnltnr  falni>,  Omeliti. 

T  Kalbii.  Daadin  (ipiul  Dr.  A.  Smith  »al  Q .  B. 
Gi.y.) 

V.  pcrcnoptem,  Pdiu  [nee  LiniiBui). 

V.  IrBGOeaphiliu,  Hcjtr. 

V.  'uidicni*)iud  JerdoD.     Cital, 

Gyp*  Tolgarii,  SiiLgny, 

JVoio't'ilo  of  the  Mahratta^.  Inhabits  mo uo- 
lainoaa  regions  of  the  Old  World  ;  Nepal. 
G.  inditM*  (Gray's  III.  Gen.  Birit,  pi.     ). 

Stn.   Toltiir  indiani,  Eeapoli  lod  Lalham. 

T.  brigtleuii  >pnd  Tcmniack  (Jerdoii  in  spit- 

tolk). 
Y.    HDniatpt  tt  tcnnimtrii.  Uodgtoiu 

Inhabits  India  aud  Malay  countries  ;  com- 
O.  ItagaUotU  (Hardiriek's  III.  Iitd.  Zooi.) 

BtM.  VoUn  twnfftleniit,  OicFliD,  the  jonng. 

T.  bdieu  •pat  TcimiiDDk  (joimg,  (pud  Jgrdoi 

in  «piitol&), 
T.  cbi«i> 
T.  Itumi 

ZfKfta.  Arracan.  Inhabita  India  generally 
very  abundant.  A  aummer  viaitaut  in  Afghan- 
iatao. 

Snbfam.    SABCORHAUFHIN^. 

Genmt  SABCORHAMPHUS,  Dumeril. 

8.  papa,  Tl.  £*l.  428  J 

arm.  Toltu  papi.  h. 

lobalHta  S.  America. 

Otmtu  NEOPHRON,  8a»igny. 

A'.  percHoptena,  PI.  Eni.  407,  429), 


Africa  ;  abundant  on  the  plains  of  India  ;  rare 
and  accidental  below  ibe  tideway  of  the  rivers 
in  Lower  Bmgal.  A  summer  visitant  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Subfam.    GYPAETINjE. 

Genw  GYPAETOS,  Storr. 

Q.  larbcdm,  (Ifdwardi,  pt.  106). 

Snr.  Vnltnr  bsrbBlni  et  V.  burbarui,  Linn. 
V,  nigtr,  Giiielii. 
T.iureiu,   Briuan. 
Filca  Dn^m,  B.  Omelis. 
fhcM  ouitngn,  Stviiuy. 
Qjpoebn  gnudi'.     Bioir. 


fl.  melanoetphilut.  Mejrr, 
Kcidsniilii  *t  vu,  aricDUl 


.Gmplii. 

v.  giafiiiiiuiu  It  V.  ilbu,  Dftadin. 

V.  MiMgtis,  Pallii. 

T.  fnlioi,  BoddMrt. 

▼.  ilecccnriiii,  1a  Vtjioam. 

FMeaopleTu  c^jptiaciu,  ■tephuii. 

J^MNvni,  or  Soonda,  Sciode  (Burnes).     In- 
habit*  wanner  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
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liuiu,  Diudln 
Q,  Itnniwplii 

Q.  birbktiiK. 

Tr,  Bddi  , . 
G.   hem ach Ulan Uf,  Hnltiin   (wilh     dark  pcctontl 

Diirk),  1.  t..  3.  III.  Hi. 
Beuded  Kaglc,  Lithaci. 

Golden  ErrIb'  dF  Eugliih  reaidenta  in  the 
Himalaya.     Urgool,  Maauri  (Hutton).    Gt^e», 
or  Foomaec,  Kabul  (Burnes).     Inliabits  mouu^ 
tainous  r^ions  of  Europr,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Tribe  II.— NOCTURNE. 


OmuB  NYCTEA,  Stephena. 

N.  mwM.  (Gould's  3.  B.  pi.  43), 

Sth.  Strii  niies,  Dmdin. 

s.  candidef  Liitbaiii. 
N.  erminn,  Stephcu. 

Inhabits  Arctic  circle,  migrating  within  the 
northern  temperate  Eone. 
Gentit  BUBO,  Sibbald. 
B.  orientalis,  (PL  Col.  174,  229 J, 
Snr.  itrii  oricnlalii    HonAeld. 

S.  lumatnna,  Raflti. 

B.  ttrepiUni,  leniiniiick. 

B.  M  HnhDii  Dipaleiiiii,  UadgMn. 

U,  peetomlii,  Jardon. 

Inhabita  Himalaya,  S.  India,  and  Malay  coun- 
tries. 

B.  maximus,  Sibbald  (Gould's  S.  E.  pi.  37). 
S(H.  sirijc  hobo,  L. 

B.  ittenimtia,  Dtudio. 
B.  aiiio[Beiu,  Leaion, 

Inhabits  Europe  and  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ? 
B.  bengaletui*  (Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  3), 

Km,  Utnt  btntalFMii,  Fnntlin. 

Bubo  eaieaieiK  et  Urrua  eixirea,  Uodgion. 

Ghoogoo,  H.  (Jerdon),  inhabita  India  ge- 
nerally :  Arghanistan  :  but  not  met  with  below 
the  tideway  of  the  rivers  in  Lower  BengsL 

B.  wabratM. 


Sra.  Cnoa  nmbnita.  Biyfh  J.  A.  B.  XIT,  1 

Strii  cDTOiaander,    coratundn,  at    ct 
CD,  inctomm  ? 
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Infaabito  Indift  genenUy. 
Oeituf  ASIO,  Siitson. 
A.  olvt  (PI.  Eld.  39;. 
■!■.  itrii  otu,  L. 

sir.  lalfnieiuu,  Bn. 


O.  vulguu,  Flaning. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  N,  Asia,  Himalnja. 
A.  brach^otus  (Gould'i  5.  E.  pi.  40). 

■tit.  Strii  bnehjotw,  QmeJis. 

Str,  alnla,  B,  ngoliui,  et  8.  ueipitrina,  Fkllsi. 

S.  IripesDu,  Schnnk. 
8.  IMlutrii,  Bmiu. 
a.  brxtayoia,  Niluo. 
Unohjaru  palutiu,  Ghinld. 

Chota  Qiiooghoo,  H.  (Jerdon).  InhtbiU  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Afiica,  N.  ud  S.  America,  Cal- 
cutta. 

(?miw  SCOPS,  SavigDj. 

Se,  aUrovandi,  Ray  (Goald'a  B.  E.  pi  48  ; 
Jenton'a  El.  Itid.  Om.,  pL  11,  ohesDut  ?■- 
rietj). 

GlH.  Stiil  KOpi,  LlDEUHia. 

tttr.  >Diu  <t  a.  Ku,  Sgopoli, 
S.  ewniolicii  Omtlii. 
Bs.  (lurapBiit,  Leuon. 
Sc.  HDegalcoiii,  awiioMa, 

Be.  niDii  (thmut  nntti;),  ui  S.  pwgita  (grey 

Tirictj),  UadgMD. 
So.  UnllTinuv  A.  Unj. 
Ephullei  ipllowphalni,   Bljni,  J.  A.  &  XT.  8 

th  LareB  BpedmeQ  In  impiktare  plomajre  ? 
Otui  Scopi  japonicus»  Tem.  apnd  0.  t(,  Oraj. 
SIrii  b*UuiiiBBJ>  (F;.  Twiunr, 
C&ifto  (?oof,  Telinga  (Jerdon)  :  CJb?<K'  J?»- 
Muil,  or  Sun^a  Ktuiai,   Nepal  (H.)     Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Uimalajra  ;  Pen. :  of 
India,  Caldilta. 

A.  lempiji,  (PI.  Col.  99;. 
(Var.  A.    Malayan   race,    ia  genera!    deeply 
tinned  with  rulroui.) 

Bib.  Btrii  Icmpgi,  HonleU. 

Str.  nocmli.  Keinwuilt. 

Soopajinnicu,  Leooa. 
Letupiji,  Java.  (Var.  B,  Laixer  race,  but 
seldom  tinged  with  fulvous :  inhabitiog  the  Hi- 
malaya, Assani,  Sylhet,  and  Arrscan.)  Be.  l^fia, 
Hodgson.  Tharkavi  Ckugad,  or  Latiya  Kudyal, 
Nepal  (K.)  (Viir.  G.  Ordinary  Indian  race 
reieinbliiig  the  liist,  but  generally  smaUer  and 
greyer  in  colour, — ItMnit,  when  slightly  tinjjed 
fulvesoent,  the  Sc  lempiji  apad  Jerdon  of  ^s- 
Inbar  sad  Ceylon,  '^c.  letlioiJek  et  griseus, 
Jerdon  Inhabits  (in  different  Tacietiea.)  Judta, 
Chins  ()))  snd  the  Malay  countiiea.  Ma- 
lacca (the  undoubted  Umpiji)-  Var-  S.  F.  N. 
W.  Ilimalsya.  Nepal.  Amcan  (Ramree.)  Co- 
Tomandel  Coast  (sent  as  tellMidu,  Jerdon)  : 
'  and  two  from  Mnlabar  (sent  es  Inupiji-)  T.  C, 
Jerdon,  Esq.   (18i4-6).    BpedmeB  (resemb- 
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liuR  last),   from  Ceylon.    E.  L-  Unid,  Em. 
(1849.) 

Qetiu*  KETUPA,  Lesson. 

E.^sipet. 

Sin.  CDltraiiEiii>flaiiHi.Hodguii.J.A.I.IT. 

Inhabits  Himalaya  only  (so  far  as  hitW 
to  observed). 
AT,  eeyloneinii. 

Bm,  Btrii  eejlooeniii.  Qmclii. 

Str.  IweliaDuliii.  Tuiuiiiek. 
a.  Hirdnickii.Onj, 
S.  dasialieoli.  Tickill. 
CnJtniBipdi  nigripai;  Hodgaoi. 

ITlit  (generic),  H. :  also  AmrtU  ta  Bhtglm, 
H.  (Jerdon)  :  U'iitm,  fieng.  :  Tte4wk,  km- 
can.  Inhabits  India  geaerally  ;  Arruu  ■ 
Teoasserim.  Veryoommon  in  Lovn  Bosgil, 
near  Calcutta. 
E.Jawuu»nt,  Leison. 

Sia.  Bttii  ketupn,  HoriBeld. 

Str.  csjlonaiiiU  iipDil  TemmiBck, 

Tamia,   or    Ketombo  RaUmaptt ;  Smia; 

Burong  Pelow  ;  Malayan  :  Blo-Ktlvf^  iv*- 

Inhabits  Mslaysn  peninsuls  and  ArtbipelifO ; 

rare  in  Amcan.     Specimen  from  Jul 

Snbfam.     ATHEXQIiE. 

Genus  NINOX,  Hodgson. 

ff.  seululatMS  (PI.  Col.  289.) 

Din.  Strii*entiililii,Kifle>. 
8ti.  hinaU,  TammiDck. 
8.  iDKobrii  Tiekcll. 
Ninoi  nipiliniu,  Hodginn. 
Atbeas  MbjiniH,  EfMa. 
Eal  PaneAa,   Beng.  ;   Ciogh»d  Betrai,  H- 
Jerdon)  :   Kbeag-boop,   Arraoan  :  Boju'WiA, 
Malayan.     Inhabits  India  generally  ;  TeMW* 
prOTiDces  ;  Malayan  peainsula  ;  iiunitui: 
rnre  in  Lower  Bengal,     lladagucii  iS^- 
A.  Smith,  J/r.  ZooL  p.  163). 

Genm  ATHKNS,  Buie. 
Atk.  euculoidet  (Gould'a  '  OsatnTT,'  pi  D-  < 
Btv.  Noetpn  dunlnidu,  Tiitan.  i 

a,  inribaTbii,  Uodgsoa, 
D'tee-geet,   Arracnn.     Inhabits  HimiliJ);' 
sssm  ;  AriBcan  ;  Teoasserim  ;  China. 
AlA.  radiata, 
siH.  atri. 

Athene  erjturoii 

ise. 

NocIm  perliimti,  Hodgioii. 

K,  enculgidH  ipnil  Jerdun,  Glial. 

Juvgli  Okogf.nd,  H.  (J»rdon)  ;  Ckota  XJ- 
pemeha,  Bang-  ■■  Chugad.  Nepal  (H.)  InhsbiB 
most  parts  of  India  ;  aub-Himalayan  reg)«>: 
never  on  the  allnviutn  of  Lower  Bsngsl,  ^ 
appears  immediately— this  ia  quitted  in  a  *(»' 
«rly  directitm. 


-  O" 


BIBDS  OF  SASTEKK  IKD  BOCIBBBK  ASIA. 


jfO.  mataUriea,  Blyth  (J.  A.  H.  X7.  S80). 

Ba.  A.  euluiaptan  apad  Jndan.  npf. 

IihibiU  Uakbar, 

Aii.  eattawlm,  Blytfa. 

Rit.  iO.  outaDoptcn  ipod  Blftli.  1.  A,  S.  XV,  S80. 

IslwbiU  CejIoD,  (whsn  conunon. 

la.  inma  (PL  Col.  6S;. 

Btk.  Gbii  bnmi,  Teumiiick. 

Sir.  p«nica  7  Nost.  Ditt.  d'  Biat  Hit, 
Nootu  iDtdei,  Franklia. 
N.  Unjauu,  Bodj^s. 
Kaloria  Pencla,  Beng. ;  Ohvgai,  at  Ckoffkud. 
H. :  PangUi,  Mahratta.     Inhubits  India  geiie- 
rally  to  foot  of  Himalaya  ;   extremely  common 
in  Lower  Bengal  :  Persia,  it  about  Erzeronm. 
Alk.  nacUa  (Gould's  S.  X.  pi.  48). 

Bra.  stiii  Doetu,  Beliini. 

BIr.  pMKrini  (pad  I^thun  isd  ToBuiiiick. 

0.  BvJipH,  NilMon, 

Doctiu  TsUrum,  Liehtenitiii. 

AtbcM  KjBBopBi,  (P>.  Eodfun. 

Alb.  kutriua^  BIjth,  J.  A.  S.  XTl.  771 

Inhabits  Bnrope  ;   N.   and  W.  Asia  ;  Af- 
ghaniitan  ;  HioMlaja  (F)  ;  N.  Afriot. 
Atk,fa«eTvu  (Qould's  B.  £.  pi.  GO). 

Bn.  Sfispwerina,  liiulu. 
Str.  pTgnun,  BechtUii, 
■tr.  loSiet,  Tenuntnck. 

lolubits  N.  Esiope  ud  Asia- 


InhAbits  Himalaya. 

Sabfam,     8rENIIH.a!. 
Gotw  STRNIUU,  Savignj. 
8.  Imdrmii.  Gray's  lU.  Gen.  Bird*,  pi.  14). 

BIM.  airix  iodnni,  Sjlln  {rUt  1.  A.  B.  XVL  463). 

TlhiU  I  et  Bolim  nevu-uiii,  Hodgson. 

2.  Bontimla,  JndoB. 

New,  Nepal  (H).  Inhabits  India  generally, 

nHmntainoas  parts  ;  Ceyloa  ;   Uslayan  penin- 


B.  nfiaut  (Usrdir.  IJX.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Sn.  Strn  liMOtti,  (P),  l^thuu 
gti'.  grinUlii,  Bhiw. 

Inbalrits  most  parts  of  Indis,  to  foot  of 
ffinMtlaya  :  not  Loirer  Bengal  (at  least  below 
Ike  tideway  of  the  rivers).     China  P 

8.  nimcolmn,  Hodgson  (}.  A.  8.  XIY.  185  ; 
[T.  9  ;  ZVI-  464).  Hemarlc.  This  is  pro- 
ij^j  •  Himalayau  variety  of  S.  aluco.  Gould, 
lilitmtpiiiatied  1^  >ts  generally  larger  size,  daricer 
oloar,  and  th«  usaally  greater  development  of 
te  tMMMcne  Bukingn  of  the  plumage, 
tahil^  Hmal"j? 

Sabfam.    STSiaiN^ 


Oenm  PHODtLUB,  Ts.  G«offroy. 

Ph.  hadiui  (Horsfidd'a  Zool,  Res.  At  Jwa. 
pl-       ). 

Stk.  Btriiliadu.    Honfleld. 

Vowo-«nim,  or  KaUmg  wivn,  Jav.  Inhabits 
Nepal ;  Bikim  ;  Assam ;  Arracso  ;  Malayan 
peninsula  and  archipelago. 

Gmvt  STRIX,  L.  (as  restriotod). 

Sir.  fiammea,  L. 
8iir.  B.  jiTiniw  ipnd  Gilo  and  Jerdon. 

LaUihi  at  Jaikhi  Feacha,  B, :  Kareya,  or 
Kurail,  H.,  tuI^o  Booree  Chooree,  Jerdon. 
^tiei,  Bhagulpore.  Inhabita  Burope  and  Aaia  ; 
Africa?  N.America?  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Oeaut  GLAUX,  Blyth. 

Gl.  jmianiea  (?),  Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  Orn^ 
pL  30), 

8u(,  fltrii  Unaick  de  Wmib,  apod  Lathaa  (lids 

J.  4.  a.  xiT.  \m. 

Btr.  MDdida,  TicktU.  J.  A,  a.  U.  (7S. 
S.  liaDgimambru,  jBrdoB. 

lohahita  plains  of  India :  veiy  rare  on  tbe 
mud-soil  of  Lower  Bengal,  vrithin  tbe  reach  of 
the  tide-  A  fpeMmen  from  S,  India  was  pre- 
aoDted  by  T,  C.  Jerdon,  Esq,  (1842). 

Order  IIL  INBES80BES.  Sob-OHer.  PIC^ 
L.  (modified).     Tribe.    SINDACTYLI, 
Car.  (modified), 
Fam.  BUCEBOTID^. 
Sob,  fam.    BUCEEOTIN^. 
OmvM  BUCEBOS,  L.  (D/um'et  Bang.,  gf 
nerio}, 

S.  CMtOat,  Shaw.  fJs.  Bit.  XYIII,  pt.  II. 
pl.         Gould's  Century,  pl-         ). 
Sin.  B.  bieoraii  JT).  Jinn. 
B.  bomni,  Eodgaon. 
Ban  Rao  Junftle   King),  Uasuri :  Romrai, 
Nepal :  Toun^-yenf,  Arracan  ;  Juggang  Fapaa, 
Sumatra  ;  Concan,  Ualay.     Inhabita  sitensivo 
hill   forests   of  sU   lodis  ;  Aissm  ;  Arraean  ; 
Tenaiserim  -    Malayan  peDinaola  ;    Sumatra  ; 
Philippines  r 

B.  rhinoeeroB  L.  (Pl.  Bnl  934> 

Sin.  B.  ninr.  Shavnto  (Tieillot). ) 

U.  iirrtBiln*,  Ticillot.  >Ta«ng, 

B.  diadunatm,  Srapiei.  J 

Jvygavg  DerOo,  Malay  :  Rangkoi,  or  Jong- 
rang,  Java.  Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Archipelago, 

B.  hydroeorax,  L.  (Diet.  Olatt.'  But.  Nat., 
Altai,  pl.  23,  fig.  S.) 

Stb,  B,  biooniia.TBT.,8haw. 
B.  crWaM*,  VMOol. 
B.  pUtjrhjBclna,  Trnma,  I.  A.  S,  X,  B5S, 

iDhabitB  UoIocMa. 


BIRDS  OF  KASTEBK  AND  SOCTHEBN  AEIA. 


B.ptcfl,  Scopoii,  (Fl.  Enl.  81 3>. 


B(egma  Dutmau,  Whitr,  As.  Ree.  IV.  119, 
lahabits   Indian  peniosaU ;  Cejton  P   Goom- 
aoor,  Kuttack. 
J?,  affimt,  Hutton,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

B.  albiroitria,  Shaw,  Vidllot,  {Le».  OU. 
Bar.,  pi.  14}. 

8th.  B.  maUbaricnai  Luthiin. 

B.  knoiKuUt,   Bljth.    J.   A.  8.  X.  K.I  (the 

.  Atik-ihye»g,   Arrakiin.     Inhiibita  SfiffnapoTe 

dUuict;  Kajmahsl  ;  Uonghyr ;  Nepn] ;  Atum  ; 

Sylhet ;  Aralcan;  Tenasacrim  provinces:  never 

in  Malabar,  or  S.  India  :  replaced  by  B.  affinia 

ia  the  De;ra  Doon,  which    merely    diSen  in 

being  constantly  of  the  Inrfier  aize  of  B,  pica. 

B.  tnbsnnet^MU,  Blyth,  (J.  A.  S.  XYI.  994.) 

SlK.  B-  liolaeefli  oT    WnEler,  tpud   Laid   A,   Hi; 

Midi.  Jooni.  Xin.  148. 

prabablT    B.   mjjKbariens   ol    SnniBtn,   apod 

Inhahita  Malayan   peniuBula  (in  latitude  of 
Fenang)  ;  Sumatra  f 
B-  m  alayanua.  Raffles,  (PI.  Col.         ) 
flnt.  B.  inthnainu.  Teamiiuli, 
B.  bicolar,  StIdd. 

B.  EUiotti,  A,  H»j  (TideJ.  A.  B.  XVI.  MS). 
B.  ilbiroitrii  of  Jaiit  (P),  npnd  HonBeld. 
Kiki  (F).    tttlar  :    Angki   Aagk*   if),  &m: 
KlingliDgsn  (P),  Inn. 

Inhabits  Malayan  penininlA  ^  Sumatra ;  Java? 

Uoluccaa  ? 

B  nigrirottnt,  Blyth  (J.  A.  S.  XVI.  995). 

3th.  B.  Tnilnjinoi  ipad  Lord  A.  Htj,  Ktis.  Imia- 
XUl.  lEl. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

B  birottrU,  Soopoli,  (Lev.  Oil.  Bar.,  pi.  15.) 

StH.  B.  ginjtinuuni,  Sfadw. 

PuUeal  DtnttiMe,  White,  Ae.  Bee.  IV.  121. 
Inhabits  India  ttenerally  (nee  Assam):  never 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

B-  ffingalmtit,  Shaw  (Lev.  Oia.  Bar,,  pi. 
i3). 

Sir.  B.  bengaltniii,  Onj. 
Tahabita  Malabar  ;  Ceylon  :   never  ia  Ben- 
gal. 

B.  galerilut,  Temminck  (FL  Col.         ). 
Stw.  B.  arinstM,  Bljth.  J.  A.  8.  XV.  187. 
Mail  SaScatBon,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan 
peninsnla. 

B.  eomatwn.  Raffle  s. 
Eva.  B.  lo|;iibri>,  Begbie,  vide  Ann.  M.  H.  B. 

ISie,  p.  40G. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peniDsnla  ;  Suntatn, 


B.  exarrhcBttta,  BninwaTdt  (PL  Col.  ill). 

Inhabits  Moluocas  and  Java. 

B.  pmayennt,    Scopoii,   (Pi.  &U.  7M, 

78 1;. 

Inhabits  Moluccas;    Philippines. 

B.  jiipaU»n*,  Hodf^n  (it.  Rt*.  IVIII. 
pt.  1,  3  figs,  of  female.) 

Inhabits  S.  B.  Himalaya  ;  hill  rangu  ol 
Assam,  and  Muni  pur. 

B.  paturan,  Baffles. 

Syh.  B.  nificollis  apud   Bljth,  J.  A.  3,  XII. 
178. 

Inhabita  Cherra  Pnnji ;  Arraean  ;  Tensnerai 
provinces ;  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumitn, 

B.  pliealvs.  Latham,  Shaw  (nee  Dr»pi«). 

Sth.  B,  obBcuTtii,  Omelia. 

B.  ■ubtneaollii,  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XU*  lH. 

Inhabits  Arraean  ;  Tenaaienm  proTiaoei. 

B.  gaieatui,  L.  (PI.  EjU.  93S;. 

Toko,  and  Burong  Coding,  Snm. :  Ifflftuf 
Manima,  Malay.  Inhabits  Malayan  peniomli 
and  archipelago. 

Snb-fam.  ISBISOBIN^ 

ffmualBBISOR,  Leason. 

/.  erythrorkyiuAoi. 

Sth.  Upnpa  erjthrori^iMhai,  Lalluun.  | 

Inhabita  5.  Afrioa. 

Fam.    UPUPID^.  j 

Cmm  UPUPA,  L. 

U.  epopt,  L.  (PI.  Enl.  52).  \ 

Hnd-hnd.  Hind-  Toung-bee-teot,  Anshu  '■ 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Aaia  ;  N.  Africa.  Coa- 
mou  in  Bengal ;  also  Nepal :  genersllj  repliw* 
in  S.  India,  and  Ceylon,  as  likewise  in  l" 
Deyra  Doon,  by  the  next ;  though  occurriiis 
the  Nilgiris. 

C  serifffaUnMs  (?),  Swainson  (vide  J.  A.  3. 
XIV.  189). 

SiH.  TT.  minor  apnd  Jerdon. 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Do") 
W.  Afnoa? 

Fam.    HALCTONID.S. 

Genfu  DACELO,  Leach. 

J).  mojttKha,  P 

StM.  D.  aancreta,  jut.,  Temminck. 

Inhabits  Celebes  f  Moluccas  ? 

2}.  pulchlla,  Horsfield  (PL  Col.  277;  &Ji 
Bet.  in  Java,  pi.     ^  , 

Tengki-watu,  Jav.  Inhabita  MergniiHl* 
layan  peninsala  and  archipelago.  , 

&mui  HALCYON,  Swainnn. 
4G8 


BIBBS  DF  EtSntSV  A9T»  SOUTSrajf  ABU^ 


XatA-Tonga  (Keneric),  oi  Jf MeJU  Miih  (M*- 
mi),  H.  :  Pinfagynf  (fmeric),  &mc*n,  with 
Ike  pnAx  of  Ttkmg  for  the  iBrger  ipeeies  and 
Biai  for  Ibe  sroBlter :  kaka,  Uahju.  ' 

S.  laaoe^halvM,  L. 
8n.  AlDddo  cft(>mi«!i,  L.  [Pi.  CaL  ESS). 
^»gS<iiea,S\xtaaXn:    TengU  Bvto,  JaVa. 
Kibcn. 
S.  yitrial,  PMmra  (J.  A.  B.  X.  63i). 
to-  H.  bntnwoBp^  Jardoo,  M»ar.  Journ.  XUL 
143. 
9.  iBnoncerlola  sp»l  HonBokl,  F.  El  8. 
1839,  p.  IH. 
SwmI,   Benft,  ;   ifojoi    Poynoik,   Ual«t?ar 
G-  b  "  Jnngle  Kiog-fiihar"),  SaisOk    I«Utiiti 
Indii  gmeTall  J. 

-  B.  tmamraotarm,  f«anM   (J.    A.    S-   X. 
E35). 
UiUta  S.  Bengal :   Ajraoan ;    Twaaieiim- 
ff-mymmra  r^i  Col.  332,  894;. 
to.  Alc«do  tmjniBiMU,  L. 

lapida  bsiig>l«ii)n«  minuiv  Brision. 

Sada4)iyA;  Mabsi^aMfO,  Beog. :  KitkHa,  H. 

fodn:  FiUy  itk2wa<  loco,  or   '  kise'),'Cingfa. 

^biU   Indin   genenllj  ;   Awam  •    ArrnoMi  ; 

"         '     ;  Malayan  peniniuk  j  Ceylon ;  Sj- 


B.ftl0rit,f.Fl.  Col.  135). 

&n.  UcnAo  goUris,  Kubl. 

A.  melaaopterui,  TeomiiBok. 

H.  TqfiMUu,  Sirtinioa. 

H.  RnjmeDU^iu.  ftlbugolkTia,  BIylb,  J. 

A.  S.  inS»8. 
fof^e^ratig,  Ja*a.     Inbabitt  Java  ;  Pbi- 
fippMS :  KadagaMai  I?)  Vide  Ann.  M-  if.  B., 

;     B.  temtuinder. 

I  f-  Sn.  Akado  oomnMadar,  Litham. 

fl.  eonftniindolicii^  Tigor*. 
L    n^ie-ntmbo,  Java.     Intiabifa  Nepal  ;  Sik- 
■  ■  Bengal  Santtubajia ;  't'enRBserlm  ;  Coiro- 

[  B.  atricapiUui  (Pl,  Col-  613;. 

■,  Sra,  Ikcdo  atriopUla,  Ltthtm.      _ 

>-  A.MWventtut  Betfoli  Ouptrttsbl*). 

Vimg,  Malay.  Inhabits  eastern  aide  of  the 
lay  (rfBoigal  ;  rare  cm  the'  waabetn;  IJttagal 
liKilaibani}  Malayan  peninsula  and  Arohipe- 

t-Awv  TO0IBUAUFHU9,  Letaon. 


P^Ki.  VA^Foa  Waria,  BTton,  F.  Z.  8.  163^  |>. 

\,  101. 

r  nab«bl/    H.'  ohlorMapbilni    (m  diitio- 

EU«1  ^m  H.  tte»t),  tn  ZooL  Appendix 
toUy  Kaffitt'a  Memdn  ol  Si«  St.  JRaflai, 


:    .I\fngic*-<!hMf«r  ^\  J*xt:  ■  IqhabUa  Ualajan 
peninaula  ;   Sumatra  ;   Java  F 
T.  eoUari*. 

SiK.  AlctHn  oolUrU,  Scopoli. 
A.  chlarocejAiiIk,  GiDeltD. 
MaUykQ  A.  noar  (v.  nootiM),  Aaot. 
Tar.  T.   oocipitalu,  Blvth,  J.  A.  S.  XV: 
SB,  61. 
TmffJee.J^n.     Inb^ita  Bay  of  Bengal,  mnch 
more  oommon  on  tbe  eaatern  aide ;  TtDnaerim  ; 
Banfcal  Sundarbana  ;  Sutnatiat  Jan.    Nieobar 
nrial;  with  broad  whila  or  nJcns  aopadliuia 
(T.  MoipitalU,  Bijih).    Ordinary  variety,  from 
the  NirabaTf,  putiBSlaily  bright. 

Genus  eBRTliE,  'Boie. 
C.  gvUiOa  (Ooulii>  f  Century,'  pl.  5}. 
Bin.  Alceda  gnttttua,  Vigors, 
A.  lugnbiu,  Temminck. 
Iqhabila  Uimalaya, 
'C.  nM<u:(Edmrda,  p).  0). 
Sm.  Aloeilo  nidii,  L. 

lepida  Uttt^juata,  Smiaaon. 
Fhatka  Maich-ravga,  B.  Inhafaita  Aaia  aqd 
Africa  ;  rare  in  the  S.  £.  of  Europe.  Speci* 
mena  from  S.  Arrica,  from  Lower  Bengil. 
Orritnat^  AtAa<ic  Tnriety  (C  varia,  Strickland) 
from  the  nelgbboorhood  of  Calcutta.^  Speci- 
men frota  Greeoe. 

Gerau  ALCEI?0,  UnB,   : 
A.  ronrfw.  Bly*  (J.  A..S..XIY.190). 
.  In^abtth  Sikkim  ;  Astam? 
A.  wigrieam,  Blyft  (J,  A.  S.  XVI,  1180)." 
8nr  T  A.  euTTBooa;  Temuindk;  Tait  da  PI.  Col., 
uid  Kanp,  VerhMidluDgeD,  &o.,  (IMS),  - 
p.  77.  - 

Inhabits  Malacca. 
A.  wpWa  L.  (Pi.  Sid.  77). 
Inlubita   £urope;   W.  Asia:  A^bamatan  ? 
A.  hengaUnsit,  Gm,     (Edwarda,  pU  11)> 

ifaieh-rav^yB.  -.  Choia.  Kilhila,  H,  ( Jerden). 
JtajaWhodan  (g;enerie  for  all  th«  email  apeeiu),' 
Miaay:  MdlPillilvudva(fmihi,Qt'vmM), 
Cingh.  Inhabits  India  geienlly  ;  Boratabj' 
Malaoea ;  China. 

A.  moluecanm,  Blyth  (J,  A.  S-  XT.  11).  ' 

Inhabita  Celebea  ■    Moluccas. 

A.  mmm^ti^f,  UoraGeld. 

Sin.  a,  aaiktloa,  SmiatoD,  (Swunaon'a  ZaoL 
111.,  latferiM,  pl.  SO). 

Binti  Sum  ;  Ifenmgting,  Jar.  labal^ts  Te>, 
naaMriro  prorioees.;  Malayan  peuinsala  and 
Arcbipelago. 

A.  biru,  HoraMd  (Zool.  Rtt.  in  Jaixi,  pL  j 
Tem.K,  (7oi.  S39,f.  1). 


stODS  OF  BASTEBH  iiNA  SOFmERH  ASIA:' 


'  SfenmgSnff   Mrftc,'  or  Burong-Sirv,  hv. 
Inhabits  Java. 

Gmttt  CEYX,  Lacepeae. 
C.  eryikaca  iJerdoa'i  lU.  Ind-  Om-,  pi, 
26). 
'    Sth.  Atcedo  erythaa  st  tridiotylft,  PillaB. 
A.  purpnrea,  Qui«Iin. 
A.  rubm,  fioddaSri 
C.  mJoroBoma,  £nrton. 
Oein-ngi/een,  Artacan  ;  Bf^a.  Whodan,  Ma- 
lay.   Inhabits  India  geiuiraUj,  but  thK  ;  Lower 
lieiigal :  more  commOB  on  the  easbeni  aide   of 
the  Bay,  tonthward  to  the  Strail*  of  Malacca. 
C.  rvfidaraa,  StricVluid  <J.  and  &.,  Ill,  Om. 
pi.  552). 

SiH.  0.  triaaetyls  apod  Jardiae  and  Selbf . 
A,  madaguoanenKi*,  L.,  >pnd,  Latham. 
A.  purpurea,  var.,  Shaw. 
Sinti  Ahang,  Sum, :    Chuchak-wvaff,  3av- 
Inhabits  Malajsn  peninsula-   Java:  never  in 
India. 

Pam.     CORACID.«. 
'  Cenui  C0RAG1AS,  L. 
C.  pileata,  Beinvardt  P 


Iiihabita  Celebes  ;  Motuccas. 

C.  ffomtla,  L.  (Fl.  £ni.  HB). 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  N.  Afrifca  ;  W.  Asia  ;  K. 
Vf.  ludia;  Kashmir;   Mooltan  ;    Afghanistan. 

C.  indicaLin.  {PI,  EtU.  285  ;  Ednatd^  pi. 
356). 


Stibiitk,  and  NiUltant,  U.  {from  theooloura) : 
SUis,  Jfo/tr.  (from'  ita  call)  ;  Kavolowa,  Cingb. 
Jnhabita  India  geaertdly ;  replaced  eattiraid  bj 
C.  affinii. 

a  i^mr,  UcClelland  (Qray'a  'IllDstnled 
Genera  of  Bird*,'  pU      }. 

ygbel-kha,  Arracso.  Inhabits  Assam;  Ar- 
rftotn ;  Tensfsenm  profiooea. 

Gautt  BUET8T0MUS,  VieDlot. 
gii.  orientalia  (PI  Fnl.  619;, 
Sis.  Coraoiaa  orienUlii,  Linn. 

Eu.  iBKioalln  at  cyanicolU*,  Tisillot 
■Tiong  Lamjne,  and  Tiong Batu,  Hahyao. 
Inhabits  India  itenerelly,   China,    and   Malay 
ctmntries ;  Ceylon. 
Bv^pacijicw  (GoBld's  B,  A.  Vol.  II,  pi.  17). 
Sir.  Cora^aa  paafieua,  Latham. 
,   '      '   Eo.  AOslnlia,  Swainstni. 

En.  oriantalis  apiid  VigoTS  and  Horsfield 
Lin.  Tr.  XV,  202. 


Inhabits  Anstrslia. 

Pam.     MSftOFIDS. 
Gmut  ALCEMEBOPS.Is.  Oeoffroy. 
Mc.  JthertoiM*  (Jardine  and  Belby,  lU.  On. 
pi.  58). 

Bth,  Mer«p«  Ath«rtoiii[,  J.  sad  S. 

'  Bucia  nipalmaii,  Bodgun,  J.  A.  6.  V. 

sso. 

Merop«  CTanoffularis,  J«r4aD, 
Njctiornis  amberetiaDa,  Royle. 

Pyaloo-nphel,  Arraosn.  Inhabiti  Dejn 
Doon  ;  Sepal ;  Aaiam  ;  ArracsD  ;  TeoBuniin ; 
S,  India. 

A.  fxmieta  (3wSinson's  Zool  10.,  Sod  wiet, 
pl.  66;  i'i.Cbi.  310). 

Siv,  Heropi  anuDtna,  TeiBieiiick. 

Inhabits  TeDssaiaim  Proriaoes ;  Usl^u  pe- 
ninsuta. 

Smua  UEBOPS,  L. 

Jtf.  apiatter,  L.  (PI.  XhI.  9SS). 

Six.  M.  galilnns,  Hascelqiiiat. 
H.  BchxghB;;ha,  Forxter. 
H,  chryMoep balsa  (I),  latbm. 

Inhabits  Eurbpe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  Afghsnidtt 

Af,  penieut,  Pallas.  (Sav,,  Desenpt.  it 
VBfypl,  torn.  I,  pi.  4,  f,  3). 

SiIT.  H.  ngyptiiut,  Sangiif. 

luhabiU  N,  Africa  ;  W.  Asia  ;  Sind. 

3f.pkilippimte,  L.  {«.  £nl.  215> 

Bm.  M.  Leaohenanltii,  LevaillaDt. 
M.  Javanieus,  HoraAeld. 

Barai  Barai,  Malay.  Inhabits  India  geiA* 
rally  ;  Malay  conntries  ;  Ceylon. 

M-  gumatrativa.  Baffles.  (Grifith'i  i*. 
Xinffdom,  VII,  p.  422,  pl.  ).  laiuiatt 
Malay  counirics. 

JH.  erythrbeephdlut,  Latham,  {SwsinMs'i 
£oot.  lU.,  ist  series,  pl.  8). 

Stir.  H,  quioticoIoT,  Tieiilot, 

U.  urioa,  RonSeld.  ! 

Inhabits  India  generally  (aec  Lover  Beugs)]  i  i 
Malay  oountries ;  Ceylon.  | 

M.  nndie,  L.  (Edwards,  pl.  183 ;  Fl  U 
740), 

Bra.  H.  XAinsrekii,  Cur. 
H.  Oiiautalii^  Latliam. 
H.  Indicus,  Jerdou. 
Var.  M.  cuiomandua,  LaUuutu 
Baiu^ati.    ('  Bsmboo  loaf),  S. ;  SviA 
and  patrinffa,  H,  (Jerdon).  J/o-no-^yw,  An*- 
can.    Inhabits  India  geaerallj ;  Airaoss ;  Ccf* 
Ion. 

.Tribe  ZTGODACTTLI.    Division  L    (Jknii 
of  cieca).    6ub-diviriou  I.     (CUmben)- 
Fam.   PICID,£. 
'0  '^    ■ -•  -o- 


BIBDS  or  BASTESH  IKD  SODTHEaN  IflU; 


laUwTAffr.Hind. :  XtO-lotcra,  Bcng, :  EtU- 

tujo,  HuHin:    Tkut-Umk,  Bnrm. :    Olato, 

Jfibtf :  Tutki,  Sun. ;  Feaiuk,  Jir. :  FiUi  hu- 

ilia  (OBie  nmma  m  for  King-ftshera),  Ciogli- 

Snbrui.    CAHPEPHILEN^. 

.      6mm  GAMFEPUILUS,  a.  £.  Qny. 

C  •a/iiiu  <iV.  C(d.  878,  40S). 

Set.  noo*  Talidni,  Bainwudt. 

lahtbitB  Watern  Ifalaiia.     Mikcca. 

6mw  HBHIGEBCUS,  SirUDioa. 

ff.  eoMOUt  iLenoD'i  CetU.  Zool-  pi.  t3  ; 
Jodcn'*  7U.  /rfi  Om.  pi.  4U). 

Bt>>  PEem  omenU^  Lcavoii. 

H.  oordatai,  Jerdon  (ritber  (mallor  noe). 

Udats  BormeK  couolfiM  (Airacui,  Tenas- 
toa,  Pegu)  :   al«o  8.  India. 

B.  amereiiu.    iPl.  Oil.  90,  f.  1. 2). 

8n.  Kaaa  ooiMMtm,  KainwardL 

IihcbiU  W.  Hidaau  ;  M>1b}bii  pcoiiuula. 

eetMM  HBHIL0PUU8,  Bwuum. 

E. pulveniieittat  (PI.  Ool.  389). 

Sis,  tieoB  ptATtnlentna,  Tem. 

P.  jamiia,  fmin.,   •pud,   Hontteld,  Linn. 
IV.  XIU,  7& 

hbabiU  Burnieae  and  Halaj  eoantries. 

E.  Bodgnmii,  Jndon  {III.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  5)- 

lihabita  NeJIgiris  ;  Malabar. 

to.  Pi4MM  jannnii  Boft£»\d. 


Ptaiai  cayam,  Java. 
Irin ;  Tenauerim. 


lohabita  ]^e]ay  caiiii- 


SiK  PiciM  fonebrii^  TalsDcianDM. 
P.  nodvitui,  Vigota,  F.  Z,  S. 
InkabiU  Phitippines. 
Goat  CHBYSOCOLAPTES,  filyth. 
i    Ckr.  MuUtatetu. 

f     Stv.  Pico*  •ii]taiMU%  Hodguii,  J.  A.  S.  TI. 
?  M5. 

f  F.  (Uiotni  nud,  Jardon,  Chtal. 

P.  rtremia,  Oould,  DMuboD«d  F.  Z.  S.  1889, 
p.  16S. 
Inbalnta  Indik  fienenlly,  ohieBy  the  hill  for- 
pita,  ran  in  the   plaiaa  '•    alio   Jdaam,   Bylhet, 
HincKB,    Teauatiim,  and   Malayaa   peninaula 
IhMkwaffd  aa  far  as  Malacca. 
yCkr.gomislPl.  Eld.  696). 
Stv.  Kooa  goenila,  emelin. 

Uandrocopii*  EUiotti,  Jerdon,  CataL 
Chr.  taelaDoCuE,  Bljrtb.  J.  A.  S.  Xll.  lOOS. 
I       IihiUta  Indian  peniasnla  ;    rare  in  mott 
!  ptiti ;  common  in  t  few  localities. 


Stv.  PioQi  famnatribon,  Waglcr. 

P.  ipUolaphnR,  Vlgon,  P.  Z.  S.  1.8S0,  p.  99 
(Uii  fwiaU). 
Inliabita  Philippines. 
Omiu  BRAGtiTPTERNUS,  Strickland. 
Br.  ctylount  (If.  not.  Poneh.,  13,  jd.  ij. 
Sim.  Pious  CejloDiia,  Fortter. 

lot." 

Inhabita  Cejlon,  wbeie  very  common. 
£r.  aurantiMt  [Kdnrda,  pi.  182 ;    PI.  Sid' 
695).  , 

Srn.  FioDa  ■nraunliua,  L. 

'    P.beagB]einlB,OnietiD(nMHoriSeld,[«aB. 
Tr.  Xtll.  178). 
P.  nnobalu,  Waglar. 
P.  TibeUuiu,  NaUtrer. 
P.  muode%  UohteiutBlii, 
P.  bamipodiw,  Swaiiuoo. 
MaUcuIophui  t    mslAooehmoi,    Hodnon, 

J.  A.  a.  VI.  109. 
Bp.  mioropuB,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  1B4. 
Tu-  P.  abrjaoautna,  LaHon. 
Inhabit*  India  generally ;  Cejlou. 
Genmt  TIGA,  Knup. 
T.  Shorei,  (Gonld'a  '  Century,'  pi.  49). 
8iB.  Fleua  3boraf,  TigoiH  P.  Z.  S.  leSl,  p,  1781 

J.  A,  a.  XIV.  198. 
Inhabita  Himalaya,  and   hilly  regions  of  S- 
India. 

T.  intermtdia,  BIyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  193). 
Inhabita  Nepal ;   Assam  ;   Sylhet ;  Amcan  ; 
Tenaaterim  ;  Pennif ;  8.  India, 
T.  trvfaatyia  (J.  A.  S.XIT.  193). 
Btv.  Chrytonotna  tridaolflii^  Bwunaon. 

PiciM  tig«,  Hoiafiald. 
TuJcH  Betor  pf  IJaUyi,  Samatn.    Inhabits 
Malay  countriea. 
T.  Safflesii.  (J.  A.  S.  XV.  16). 
Sis.  Pioaa  Bifflsui,  Vigora. 
T.  kbhraBi,  iiMaon. 

T.  aa^ctaa,  Gray,  i 

Inhabita  Malayan  peBininla ;  Sumatra. 

Subfom.    OECINI^f.^ 
Cmtw  QECINUS,  Boie. 
&,  mpuimaivt  <GooId'»  '  Centniy'  pL  48). 
Sth,  PlotM  iqnamatDi,  Vigon. 


Inhabita  Himalaya. 

S.  ttnolatva,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  1000. 
Sts.  G.  tquunatasipod,,  JerdoD,  Catal. 
Inhabits  Himalaya,  and   hilly   rcKiona  of  S* 
India :   occura,  though  rare  on  Ae  plains. 

^-  --0- 


VtBJM  or  USTBKX  JU(D  SODTHSSK  ASU. 


G.  dimidiatut. 
Sis.  J 


P.  Thatnt,  TwtUot. 
F,  kffiDii,    RafflM,   «|md  TlKPon,   in  Zool. 
App.  to  Lady  RaJJUi'i  Mamair  of   Sir 
St.  Baffisi,  p.  '668. 

a  vinduu^  BlTth,  J.  A.  &  ZIL  lOOO. 
iDhKbitB  AmcBD  ;     TeDwaenm    pioTincei 
where  common',    Java. 

6.  oceipUalit  (Gould'i '  Century,'  pi.  47). 
SvK.  Piciu  oocipit^Ui'  Vigon. 
P.  barbatuB,  Qrrr- 
P.  •ffinb  (I),  Bkffiea. 
'   Inhabits.  Himalays  ;   Atiiim  i    Tippern  ;   Te- 
naoserim  provinces ;  Sumatra  F 

Division  111.     (with  created  nape.) 
O.fiavinyteha. 
Sth.  Piciu  flanm^,   Gtnild,   P.  Z.  8.   183S. 

1.  lao. 

omua   & 

Vios. 

Inhtbila  8.  £..  Himalaya ;  Assam ;   Arracan. 
O.  ehloTopMt  (Hndir.'  til.  Ind.  Zool). 

8iK-  PioMcUoro^at  ehlon)lopbo>iTi«n]ot. 
P.  oipslsiuU,  Qray. 
p.  xmbtbodariii,  Xi]b«rlM> 
Inhabits  llinalaya  chiefly ;  "S-  India :  rare 
«ntba  plains. 

G.  ehioToplumai \3.  A.  S.  IV.  16). 
SiK,  Piciis  ohlorophuies,  Vieillot. 

F,  clilotigaEtar,  JenluQ,  Jlsdr.  Jonm,  XIII, 

I3&). 
P,  menttlJB  s^ud  Jaido%  CaUL 
Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceyloa. 
Q.  malaecetuit.  (J.  A.  S.  XIV,  193;. 
Srif.  Pious  UKlaooen*]*,  Lsthsoi. 

Le  Fio  da  Malacca,  Soaaanl^ 
'    InliabiM  Malayan  peninsula. 
G.  me»talu,  (.PI.  Coi.  38,i). 
Sin.  Picas  iheDtilis,  TsmnuDCk, 
Inhabits  Ten&ssciim  |»oriucw :  Ualsyan  pe- 
ninsula; Sumatra. 

G.  imniceuj  {PI.  Col.  423). 
Sy>.  ncU*  pVbiosnSt  Sortfleld,  Ltnn.  Tr.  Xm, 


TvJtki  Sajukarap  ot  Bdaitt,  HaUiyaa  (Baffles). 
■InhabiU  TenaaMrim  t  Ifaiayan  pemnsnla  ;  Sn. 
natra;  Java. 

Division  IT. 
G.  piprhotii. 

Btti.  Fleas  pjrrhDtii,  UodgsoD)  J.A.  S,  VI.  ]0S 
Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 
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Oi.  niiffiitoim, 

Byh-  Fiirai  iMbigteosiii,   Ejton  (aaa  ftinliiSM.' 
:  B.W,A(r.U.  p.  IH). 
S,  Bulaiuifaster,  A.  ilu,  Msdi,  Jonn^ 
SIIL  1S3, 
Inliabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
Gen/M  GECINULUS,  Bljtli. 
a.  grantia  \3.  A.  S.  XVT.  I9«). 
8rK.  Picus  graotia.    U'CIellaiid,  P.?:  S.1131,^ 
KB. 

Inhabits  f^Urn  ■  Aaaana. 
«M«f  yeiGLTPieS,  SminiOB. 
M. pecioralv(Fl.  Ool.) 


P.  luriduB,  NibMdh.  . 
P.  fudDlatuB  Idchtenstein.    . 
HsoiisHGus  brunuBu*,  Byton. 
luhnbits  Malayan  pminenh. 
■M.  truHa  fPl.  Ooi.197,  M>. 
Sth,  pj<M«  trisSia,  B«iaeld. 

P.  poicilophuii,  TaBmiack. 
Qlato    Bawan,    Malaixa  :    Tnkhi  SorA  «f 
Usisys,  Sumatra  :   Plaivk-viaiM,  ivi*. '  Inha- 
bits 'I'enasserim  ;  Mslaynu  peoinsula  ;Suutn; 
Java. , 
if.  juguXarU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &.  XIV.  W6. 
Inhabits  Arracan  \  Tenassaria. 
Gmva  HICROPTEBNUS,  BIytk 
Jtf.  pAa«w5)»,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  lU. 
Bw.  F-  rofoDotoi,  Hallisrba. 

P.  rafus.  Litbam,  apod  Qray  (oieQmdiil. 
Bufoua  Indian  Woodpecker,  Latham. 
Inhabits  Bengal  ;    Nepal ;   Assam  ;  Syllul  i 
Arracan  ;  TeoHSserim  provinces. 

M.   gvlarie,    Jerdoii,    Mu^dr.   Joum,  XDl. 
130.     luhabits  Indian  peninsula. 
Sra.  Slight  variaty  of  preceding  ipaciw  t 
M,  hadim. 
Sth.  npua  badini,  Rafflan. 

P.  bnohynnu,  Viaillot. 
TvkUKidahuQt  ITalays  '(Eafflea).    InU- 
bits  Malsyan  pr.ninsnlk  ;  biiaairm. 
Sul.flim.    PICIN.ffi. 
£>iMu«DRTOCOPnS,  BoiB. 
Vr:  tnortMM  ( PI  Evd.  6»«). 
Srtr.  Picas  mattiua,  L. 
Inhabits  Europe ;  W.  Asia. 
Gmtu  PIOUS,  L.  (an  reatrieted).     , 
P.  teuMnohu.  Bechatein  (N'aum.  3$,  L  61^ 
Sth.  p.  ointi,  Pallas  apnd  Qt»j. 
Inhabits  N,  Burope. 

.,    .  .....  ^ioD^Ic 


^jBs§  pF  EA9snw  k^  Ksns^s  Attu* 


.  p.  UHoIairanw,'  |ud)D6  fp4  S^  ifH 

Snr.  F.  unmUii,  Natterer. 

In^iu  N.  W:  Hinubyv. 

P.  ivyilm^.  J».vtb,  J.  A.  &  JCIV.  19«. 

Sn.  r.  iiajoHd4M.  HodgxXk 

lakibit*  8  S.  Himalaya. 

P.  ■MoknUUiMit.  Lilhun  (Gould's  '  CeQtu- 
fr/pt.  51)- 

8».  T.  hismoioinuB,  Wasler. 

Inhtbit*  India  generally  (but  nam  on  the 
iDaTioDi  of  Lower  Bengal ). 

P.  irmiUfnm;  Vigor*  (Q«iW*8  '  Osointj,' 
tl.H). 

8n.  P.  aoTlfrotia,Vigon.  ■  . 

bkib&a  Hinalaya. 
■  F.  Vaeei,  Viaillol  (Hahlir.  JH.  InS.  £ool'. 

Sn.  P.  m«diiia  [i«m  India,  apnd,  I/atbam- ' 

Ijtfaibita  Bengal  ;  Nepal  i  Asttm  ;  Tippora  j 
UaUjfUi  pMiinaula. 

F.  ij7«ylArus,.Vigi>n40aald*a  '  Oentnry,' 
pL  60).    Iphabits  Himalaya.  ' 

P.  eaOphanm,  Hodcacn.  J-  k.  8.  XII. 
loot.    IabtbiuS.B.  Himalaya. 

P.  nhricatm,  BIjth,  {■/bnmYteA  as  fine  old 
Bile  of  No.  803  in  i-  A.  S.  XIV.  t91j.  In- 
babitsBildn. 

P.  pygvuetn,  Tigon,  P.  K.  S.  1831,  p.  44. 
Sn.  p.  triaoleiuii,  liobtemMn. 

Ubabiu  N.  W,  Himataya  ;  tfepat. 

P.  noUaxmuie,  QaeUo,  (7i.  .£M.'  pi.  748, 
(.11.      . 

8nr-P.bk!ol<ir,  QB«Un,ipad,  Grnyi    . 
P.EDtokiT   ,  TBamiDck. 
.   Trlpianaa  aar  iiaa,  Eytoh. 
.    TiiUcy  taa,    Malayaii :  SuKutra.    lahabita 
UiUyu  peamaala }  Java. 

P.  mweapaiiu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  1J»7. 

Inliabita  Arakan  ;  Teaaaseiim  Provipcei.. 
P.  variegahu,  Wagler  (nee  Latham). 
'  Bn.P  molDocMiDi,   rir.  B,and  Brown  Wood- 
yaokor,  LMtem, 
,P.  molnooen^  Hardw.  and  Oia j  Ql.  Ind. 

ZoA 
F.  Haidwiakii,  Jardmi,  Badr.  Joum.  XHT. 

US. 
CUrnparb'Woadpaokei',  Latham. 
InhabiU  India,  aoutbward  of  the  Himalt^. 

P.  gymnopthaimM,  Blyth,  J.  A.  &    XVIII- 
lokabiis  Ceylon. 
'  P.  ■otit^oafru.Blytb  (dMOrJbed  and  loferftd 
to  P.  aantu,  VigOTi,  J.  A.  S.  IIV.  187]. 
lababiU ? 


S.  1835,  p. 


eeaui  PICUHNV6,  Tamnniok; 

P.  invomiiudnu,  BurtoQ,  P. 
184. 

Bn.  Viria  nlpaleiiik,  HodgMn,  J.  A  B.  Tl.  H7. 

Wee-Wee.  Nepal.     Intwblta  Himalsya.      ' 

etitut  8ABIA,  Uodgaon. 

S.  a6«onBM  <JV.  Col.  M 1,  f.  5). 

Sim.  PiounaDi  rini(pnnl^  TenuidnclL 

Inhabita  Malay  countriet. 

S.  ochraeea,  Hodc;iOD,  J.  A.  B'.  V,  7J8. 
Inhabita  Nepal' ;  Sltklia ;  Ataam  ;  Sylhet  ; 
Arracan. 

Siibfiim.    TONOINJE. 
,  S^wTUjaX^Lifc  ,,  , 

r.  torquHia,  L.  {PI  Eitt.  698).  InbabiU 
Eorope  and  Aaia?  eommoK  in  many  parts  oC 
India,  Calcutta,  BeroMpare. 

^abfam.    INDICATOBINJ:. 

Qmiu  IND|CAT0B>Vi6ill«. 

'l.ieaialvmoivt,  Kyth,  J.  A.  8.  XI..ltS> 
XIV.  1»8  (JeMtaa's  /«.  InA.  Om.pl.—} 
Inhabita  Bikkim. 

Subrdiviaioii  II.    (PaiobenO- 
Fan.    HEOALAIMIDA. 

Oenvt  UECIALAIUA,  Q,  B.  Qiay.      . 

M.  virena  (Qonld'a  '  CentuTy,'  pi.  4i). 

Sn.  B.  grandia,  OduHd. 

.    .   Bocw  vJraDi,  Boddaert. 

Inbabita  Himalaya;  Aeaam  j  Chem  Fuiui  i 
Chin*.  ,        . 

M.  liiu^ta  (lem.  PL  Col-  S3S). 

Sxx.  B,  linaitv*,  Viaillot, 
B.  oorviDOi^  Tem. 

Pho  gounff,  Arracaa.  Inhabila  Deyra  Dood  ; 
Nepal ;  Atsam  ;  Bylhet  «  Tippera  ;  Ajracan  ; 
Tenasicrim  proviqces ;  Sumatia  (apnd  Tieillot). 

JT.  MMJuxp*  (Vaa.  Sarh.  t-  88,  apod  GrOy). 

Snr.  B.1tBe*tiu,  apad  TliAeU.  ).  A.S.  II.S7V.  ~ 
Bnoca  wniogpa,  FiasUin. 

JSurra  Bamnta,  Oentral  India ;  jPootomra, 
fi.  ;  Koofo&yya,  Habr. :  Sostur-kaJkee,  Can.  : 
.SvoCMf-AtJ,  (Hngfaaleaei  iDhabita  Indiaii  peil' 
in4Hi>i-*pr0ading  Bortlmad.  to  the  Doyra  Soon 
oommon  in  Btpdnp<(t  |*agtas,  aad  Ul  Ceofral 
India  :  replaced  bja  amairer  and  dorkei  reef  in 
Ceylon.  Speaijnwa  from  the  Nilgiri*  and  tfitd- 
mecn  of  ratber  smaller  and  darker- coloured  face 
from  CejIoD  [B^uykmiatt  7  (Uno.)  -' 

3f.  viridit  (Jerdon'a  111  I»d.  Or*,,  fl.  2«). 

Svrf.  Baooa  v^ridia,  L. 

Inhabits  Nilgiris ;  SfaTabar, 


_,„..,Co(>t^lc 


ttUA  or  ElSTXasr  and  SOOtBCRN  iMC 


M.^anjhm  (Tail.  Barb.  t.  66), 
SxK,  Bucoo  fliTifroni,  Cut. 

B.  atirifroiu,  Temminok. 
Inlubits  Gejlbo' 
M.  ^tyMpogau,  (PL  Col.  285). 
8th.  BnoM  chiTaopogon,  Tsnuniaek. 
InbsbiU  Ualayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 
it.  verncOor  {Fl.  Col.  308). 
8th.  Buoeo  vetnooto',  Kafflos. 

B-  Baffisaii,  Laason. 
Taioor,  jifalacca :  Takoo,  Sumatra  (generic). 
'.  Inhabila  Malayan  poniosula  i  Sumatra, 
if,  qttadrioolor. 

8th,  Buooo  qotdriMloT,  Eytoo,  F.  Z.  B- 1839,  p. 
105. 
B.  malacoenna,  !,    Hartlaab,    Rev.    ZooL 
1812,  p.  S37. 
luhabita  Ual^an  peninuiU. 
21.  armUlarw  {Pt.  Col.  8»,  f,  I), 
lababiti  Ualayan  peniiraula  ;  Java  1 
M.  euiatica  (Vieillot,-  Oal.  da  Oi».,  t.  S5). 
'  BZH.  Tiogon  Miatiaiii,  LaAuo. 

Capito  cyanooolUa,  Viaillot, 
^  Buooo  cyanops.  Cut. 

B.  osrnlsoa,  OomerU. 
Siirra  £(u$v»U-bairi,  Bengal:  Koop-kAa- 
lowtff,  Airacaa,  InbebiU  Bea^Ekl ;  sub-HimH- 
layan  itf^oa  to  Deyra  Doon,  aud  valleys  of  the 
lover  hills  ;  Mmta  ;  Sjlhet  ;  Tipperub  :  rira 
iu  Airaetn.  ' 

M.  Franilinii. 

Sht.  Bucoo  FrankKnii,  Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  SI.  167. 
'    lahabiU  S.  &.  Himalaya  ;  Cherra  Purji,  Aa- 
■am? 

M.  pAUippatm  (Vera.  Ft.  Col.  3S1). 
BtH.  Bucoo  philippenafis  Briiaon. 
B-  Savigula,  Koiiutt. 
Bl  indicBs,  LUIum. 
B.ftaTieoll;a,Vi«llot 
B.  rubricoUia,  CuV. 

B.  tatatis,  LoHon  (albiuo  nrittj,  Jordon. 
..  Chi>ta£attwU.lntiriy   BookhI  ;   £vt-kkora 
and  Tambaiftit  ('  Coppanmiih'),   H. :  Ghanda, 
Sumatra  :  Mig/ku,  Java,     Inhabit*    India  Kcne- 
ntUy  ;  nee  Himalaya  :    Tiopera  ;  CbittagoaK  ; 
'fiamree  (Arracan)  ',  Teiiaaaerim  profinoea  ;  Pe- 
nang  i  Sumatra  i  Java  ;  Fiiiiippines  ;  Geyloa. 
Jt.  mbricapilla  (Btoma'g  Zoology,  pi.  U). 
Bvf.  Bmoo  tubrioapUuB)  QmeUiii 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 
M.  Irimaeulata  (Tern.  PI.  Col.  636,  t  1), 

8th.  Bucoo  bimacuUtni,Qnj- 
B.  {rautalis,  Tammiack. 
■ .  , '     B.  Durauseiei,  Lmmd. 

B.  autralia  apDiJ,  RaffiMiiaa  HoraBelii 

B.  cyanotw,  Blytb,  J,A.  3,  XYL  405,  Arr*Mn, 


Itgd-pvhiiM,  AmuHn.  Inhabila  Halayan  pcb 
insula;     Sumatra:    with   diatinct    varimtj  H 

Chtuu  UEQAL0RHTI!rCHtJ3,EytM. 
M.  Hayii,  Oray  (apnd  Q.  B.  Gray). 
Sth.  MtraopogoB  fuHgioMaa,  TammiDdL 
CalorhamphusuoguiiioIaDtua,  Lonoii 
HsgBlaihjnchiu  BpLDoauj,  EytoD. 
Ampig,  Sumatra :   Uniot  Betea,  Peoaag,  Ia> 
habits  Halayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra. 
Fam.    CUCULTD^. 
Subram.     CUCTaiN.X. 
Oew*  CUCULUS,  L. 

C.  tpannrioidet,  Tigors  (Goold's  '  Ceotny,* 
pi.  S3), 

SiH.  Fenugiiioua-neokod  Cnckoo  (Jj,  T^tf^j, 
Inhabits  lUmalaya  ;   NUgiria  ;  Malayan  pea- 
insula. 

C.  variua,  Vaht  (Hardw,  IU.  Ind.  Zool.) 
Sth.  C.  fogax,  Horsfield, 
C.  LaCbami,  Gray, 
0.  teauinatri^  LoMon. 
C.  ejnlua,  Smidevall. 
C.  piHioolor,  Bactgaoit,  rariet;  ? 
BhlVu  and  Byobaa  Cuokvo,  aiHl  the  jmf 
Sokago,  Ooaknot  lAthaiii. 
Chok-gallo,  and  Popijfa,  Bang. :  £*p^  f 
Upuh,  H.  iJeiioii),  KvUi  pitta  V  Stiotd  haS)i 
Telugu.   Zuk-ieai  (Custom-house  bird),  Dnkhak 
luhabita  ladia  geneially  and  Maby  cnnntrieai 
C.  Uriatui,  Diapiez. 
Sth.  C-  microptcrui,  Oould. 

C.  optatus,  Oould,  'Intr.  to  Birds  of  Aw* 

tialie,'  (Dvmbtfd.) 
C   affiuU,  A.  Hay,  J,  A,  S.  XV.  IS  (laqi 


Bvu^-hitako,  Beng.  :  Eyphvl-pticka  ot  biT 
men,  Masuri  (Huttoo).  Iiihabits  India  naT 
rally,  and  Malay  countries :  Australia  t  Bsit 
iu  &.  India. 

0.  emonu,  Linn.  (Ft.  XkI.  811). 

Siv.  C.  borealis,  Pallat. 

C.  hspatioua,  Spamian,  var.  1 

P'ku-p'ku,  Devra  Doon.  Inhabita  Eanfb 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Uaijiling,  Calcutta.  ^ 

C,  himaXaytamt,  Vigon  (nee  apad,  GoalA' 
■  Century,'  pi.  5i). 

8tk.  S.  aalaratut^  Eodaun,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  Nh 
XV.  13. 

Inliabits  Himalaya  generally :  Tenaasni 
piavinces. 

O.  pdUocephalvt,  Latham  (Gould's  '  Cutni/ 
pl.54J. 

8n<.  C.  hiinalayinua  spud,  Oould,  Cent, 
Inhabits  Himalaya  :  9.  India  rarely. 
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C.  Uwi^inlrit,    Graj    (Hirdw.    lU.    Ind. 

Bn  C.  fl«*M  Kpad,  Lntoii,  at  J«TdaD,  lUdr. 
Jooni.  XI,  !!0  :  C.  flkvas,  lud.  T«r.  t 

C  linMtu  [%  LenoD,  TisiM- 

C.  nigsr  apud,  Bl^th,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  SOS. 
Fnttya,  Mikr.    lnhabiu  India  geDcrslly. 
C  mmtJi'Mw,  Scopoli. 
Bn.  C.  Sinn,  QmeKo. 

C.  pjrnpatir,  Drapiec 
Csduie,  im.     lolubiU  Ualay  countiie*. 
C.  SMaervli,  Lathatn. 
Bt»  C.  mloTittttiia,  Drapiea, 

C.  pnratui,  HonAdd. 
labbiti  S.  Lidia  and  Mxla;  eoDntriea> 
Sir""  3URNICULUS,  Lewon. 

Id.  PMndonili  ^enmiide%  Hodgwik  J.  A.  S- 
VIII,  136. 
8-  li^biia,  Ind.  T«r,  1 
HiltitM  India  :  Tenauerim  pTorincei  r  Cey 

Bn.  (^nloa  Ingnbria,  Borafield. 

C  ilbvpunctatcu,  Drapicz. 
JMA-iwoa,  Java.    Inbabila  Malajan  penio- 
■^udircbipelago. 
Sijt»»t  CHRYSOCOCCTX,  Boie. 
dr.  xatUiorhymchoa  (Honfield'a  2ool.  £e$. 
»Ji»»,pl.       ) 
In.  Cnenlai  xanthorhjiicboi,  Honfield. 

Umptamorplia  ametlijatiiiB,  Tigon,  P.  Z. 

8. 1S31,  p.  SS. 

Iiiibila  TcnaMerim  proiincea  ;   Malayan  p**- 

|°>nit  ind  Archipelago :    Pbilippi&ea  :   S.   £. 

Hi-^i(P  Qraj). 

^■Aakiita  (P),  Temminek  (PI.  Col.  102. 

la  Caealni  malaTanai  (T),  ftaflea. 

CkL  (Dur^jniu,  BIrtb,  J.  A.  8.  Z7.  6S 
(nee  Swaiiuon]. 
■     Trogoa    maoulBtoH,    OmalEii,    BrD«n>a  III. 
Ztti.  pi.  XJII.  flg.  a«p.  (bat  Ibaapeol- 
Gc  natBs  quit«  iupplickble). 
;  UWUto  Hill    tcfrioni  of  lodia    Kewralli ; 
*««;  TeiMMariin. 
Or.  hualit. 

*>K  I^ialM  bMdte,  HonSeld. 
bkibits  Malayan  peniuanla  and  Ardiipelago 
,  ft««  BUDTNAMTS,  Vigora  «nd  Hprsfield. 
A.  «rMite/M. 
to.  (hnilaa  orientaii^  Un.,  the  tn-l-, 


,  Oswlinj     } 


C.  Nolopamw  j 
■  ^      C,  uaeulitni,  Oswliii. 
'X-l  a  indicDi,  Uthun. 

C.  Blpr,  UUiam,  (Edwardi,  pi,  BS). 


^•7^ 


Oxl,  H. :  Koka,  Bentc.  t  tnatfr^AiAv  • 
female  ChuU,  Java  :  CoKtU-^oha,  Clntck-  1*- 
habita  Indin,  China,  and  Ualaj  coantriee. 

Cflttu  0XTL0PHU8,  Siroinaon. 

0.  mflamleticot  (figured  bh  the  female  SdO' 
lio  Cvckow  by  Shaw). 

flTS.  CDCDlmtniddialcaetM,  Omdin. 

Lcptouniiii  .(fu  mpnd,  ZnnUis  uid  Sjkw, 
Popijfii,  Hind.  :  JToCv  Aifru^,  Beng.  :  OoUt 
Kohila  ('  Uilknian  Cudcoo],'  Telugu.  JnhabiLa 
iDflia  Renerally  ;  Cejlon  .-  rare  on  the  eastern, 
aide  of  tfae  Rxy  of  Bengal,  and  never  (F)  in  tb^ 
MalRj  eountriea. 

0.  eoromandut  {PL  Snl.  S74,  f.  1). 

a  colJirU,  Vieillot. 
Inbabila  India  fienerally  and  Malay  countries 

Subfam.  PHfEN ICOPHAIN.fi. 
Geniu  PH(ENICOPHAUS,  Vieillot. 

Cadow  (fteneric),  Malacca. 
Bi^b-iienns  pASYLOPHUS,  Swainaon,    ' 
D.  tvpercUiosus,  Crnf. 
Bjtt.  Ph.  up«tciliii«u^  Cn, 
Inbabita  Philippines 
8nbgenna  PHffiNICOPRAUS. 
PA.  pffrrhoeephttlut  (Pennant'a  '  Indian  Zoo- 
logy,'p.  5  > 

'8lK,  Cacniu  pjiroeephaliu,  Fonto. 

Pb.  Icncoguter,  Duniuil.  ^ 

Mcdkoha,  C^Iod  (('ennant).    Inbabiti  Cej- 

Fh.  mtlaneffMUr  (PI.  Cot.  S4^ 
Bia.  0*t.  nal'iouMtar,  Timllot— tha  jnug  f 

Ph.  Bilorhjrnchu.  remmiDCk. 

Inhabits  Celebas  :  Molnccaa. 

Pk.  atrvirottrU  (Vail.  OU.  £  Jfr.  t.  SH). 

STH.  OocnlntCTirTlrutni,  Sbaw, 
Ph.  triaolor,  HIcpheM. 
■  Ph.  Tiridii,  Vi.iIlot. 
Otcnlu  ueluKwiKtbo*  apnd,  Bafflv  me  Ph.  Mr 
liaogBithQ),  HonStlii. 

Inggang  Baindom,  Samatnb  Inhabits  !£■• 
liT  ebuntries.; 

Subgenna  ZANCL0SI0MU8,  fimdntoOt 
Z.  didr^ 


B  Kaehie,  llalMca.    Znliabii*  Malay 


2.  twrnatrawu. 

BtS.  Cbelhu'iniiiktmiu,  KlOci. 

numisophtti  Cmrfncdii,  Qny. 
Bepando,  Sumatia.    Inhabits  Malay  conn* 
tries-  •     ' 
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.Nyih. 

pha-tai,  Arramn. 
am,  Arncan,  Te- 
rn, /nd.  Orn.  pi. 


manai  JCafti,Te- 
(Daniell):  J^<i^ 
habiu  PeninmiUr 

■'  Zool  Rbi.  in 


,   Foy.  pi.  1,  Uii 


loebiiliHMB. 
Bvbvt,  SuTDatn. 

a.XIT.  200. 
dering  on  Nepal 

tV.  19. 
[edaapm  imKb* ) 

.  hid.  Zod.) 
J.  A.  a.  X.  658. 
>re  i  Deyn  Doop, 


jer. 

A.S.XrV.651.) 
■An,  BM   Ctatropu 


0.  phO^tpnris,  Cmki  (HltflfiaU'a  'ZiM, 
i!«.  tn  Jaea',  pi,     ).  '. 

■iir.  CnaBlMacjp(in>,*ri.  r;  LiUitM. 
Oorrdoaji  pjrrhoptHm,  iVhiillU. 
Crptropu  bubutui,  Honfidd.  , 

C  HMBiiDpttni*.  Mtfiphan). 
'      C.  f.»,.tm,  C.  W.  »milh,  J.  A.  S.I.  BU. 
Ytr.  PdofhUu  nanwii,  llepbcai. 
Inhabita  B.  E.  Asia  and  iU  Aiahiptltgo.  . 
C.  chlojvrhynekoa,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S,  XYlUi 
Inhabits  Cejlpn. 

0.  viridia  (Brown's  ^ootoffy,  pt  Ml  Jj. 
tnfra). 

■m.  Oienln  liridia,  Scw^li.  ' 


:.  ftffiiii,  Htinllcld. 


18*. 


i,M.am. 


PoIopiiilDi  lathami  (f).  Leich, 
Inhabita  India  generally  and  Malaj  oaaDtrieit 
more  abundant  in  the  lattei.  . 
0-  incohr,  Lesaon. 

Sth-  C.    etlcbmui,     Qodj   kbJ    Qajmin^  ^^Ml 
All  roll  br. 

Inhabita  Celebea  ;  Uoluccaa. 

Fan.  TBOG0MID.S. 
Genus  HABPACTBS,  Swainaon. 
S.  Sodgioriii,  Gould  {,iion.    Trog(mi^.  f. 
34). 

Etoo-ta^roo,  Arakan.  Inbabita' Nepal ;  AuW 
Sjlbet ;  Arracan. 

E.  Tcasumha  (GouU'a  Mm.  Tr^>g<m^ 
pi.  29) 

.  SIM.  TratMi  kmnbii  RMIo. 
1^,  cosdHt,  Cu'iet. 
Tr.  taieiitiu,  Ten-  (nte  PibnaaL) 

Xantmia,  Sumatra.  Inhabita  HaUyaa|fc 
ninaula ;  Sumaltai 

S^  bitmU  (flould'a  Afw.  JVoyowfc,  pi.  SO) 

O*m»06<t,  ^-MMm&a  (£i«H&a  7).  ¥al^ 
Inhrtnto  Mala.tr«B  pesintBla  ;  BuHStr*. 

H.  /ateiaiv.1    (Gould'a    Uom.      Trpfwi' 

play.  ■  , 

Sis.  Tiogon  f«™»lni,  Penn4irt. 
Tr.  nuUlurieiu,  GouU. 

Kvfm  Chvri  of  aoo^  ^oA  :  Xwrm  W^ 
KdhtmhSuhki,  Cm.  Inhabita  peninwJi* 
India ;  Cejlon.  ^ 

.  B.  TttiHut  (Gould's  Mm.  Tngoriitf, 
32. 

aiH-  Tr^  mtim  riuOti 

.T.  I>imi<!(iei,  Tommlntk. 
•   T.iadiln^  tit.  B.,  LaUwn. 
Samguba,  Mhlaoea.  inhabita  Ibttjui  pei^ 
aula ;  fttunatra. 
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BiH.  0.  ttripBiuiu,  JcnioD,  CL  Ind.  On.,  ut:  Qj 

Miabeiu. 
C.  uUticH^  TM.  C.  (t),  laOun. 

InhabitB  8.  ludis,  Cejlon. 


E.  orakio$  (GouU'b   Jtfo».    Trogontda  pi. 

31).  ■ 


yam.    CAPBIMULQID.fi. 

Sabfkm.     PODABGIN^. 
earn  P0DARGU3,  Curier. 
?,  Awilut,  Vigon  (Gould's  leanet  Avivim 
K  fBllkitonii,  Bij,    J.  A>  0. 


Ml. 

Mabitt  Unl&f  an  peunBnla. 
(7./(mineiuw, HonSeld  (Tem.  PL  Col.  159; 
Honfidd'g  ^ool.  JRa.  in  Java.) 
In.  ;  P.  tocDBhi),  Tern,  (tha  idolt  ?}. 
bhibiti  MalayaD  peninaulft.  Jars. 
f.  ogbit.  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1180. 
Iilokiti  Malayan  peniiuulft. 

Snbbm.     CAPfilMULGIK^. 
«mmEUK0ST0P0DU8,  OouM. 
A.  txmtiieept  (Gould's   lemei  Avium). 

Bra.  LjncornU  aenioiiapt,  Gould. 

Tvunrdteaiff-nff^t,  Airacan.     Inhabitt  Bur- 
MM  countriest 
£%.  2W»t»oKt  (Goold'a  leoaet  Avimi). 
8n.  Ifsoonii  Tsaniiikn,  Goold. 
(kntiBiBlKiw,  inbnliu,  Ttrnminek. 
a  pBbSiS;  fa.T,  ^-  Io«ni.|XIII.  1«- 
Inhabits  Ualajaa  peoinaula,  J  ara. 
G«Kt  GAFBIUULQUS,  Lin. 
Ciipfwfi,    H    Dvb   eiooree,    also    Bvbbui 
Aowtt,  also  Undhte  chooree,  H.   owd  B  :  Tu- 
huj,  Malayan.  Ugeapayten,  Arracan  ;  Kappa 
pitta  (Frt^bird),  Teluga ';  alw    Ai    iopp" 

C.  MuJtciw,  XAtbuo  (JerdoD'a  /U.  /nil  Om. 
pLU). 

Stw.  C,  tmenMcu,  TidlJot 

0.  b»ofti»,  tlnlsKiii  IJnT.) 

Isbabtta  India  geDerallf,  Malayan  paniDiula. 
0.  aOxmoiaiui,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  II,  680- 

Bn   C    MDftBtlnw,  Bljth,  amlloiiod  Ann.    Hig. 

-^"- "**■,&  if,Vi- ■■"'••■ 

lodnon,  Qnj,  ^ooL  aiw. 


C.  atiatiinu,  Latham  (Vaill.  Oil.  d'  Afr.,  U  ; 
Hardw.  111.  Ind.  Zool.) 


£i>eca-me«na,  Cingh.  lohabita  India  gen»- 
raliy. 

C.  manticolv*,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  3.  1831,  p. 
116. 

Silt.  Onat  Bomblj  GoU  raciksr,  UUub. 

Inhabits  India  K«nentlly>  Airaoan  (Bamroe). 

C.  affinit,  Honfield. 

lababita  Java.  Tbia  is  tbe  dimiaiitiTe  of  0. 
mouticoluB ;  wiof  6^  inches. 

Fem.    CTFSBUDJ:. 
Subfam.     CYPSELIN.*. 

Omiu  ACANTHTLia,  Boie. 

Ac.  eaudacuta. 

Sin.  Himada  caodicntB,  Latbinu 

Cjpiwlni  gignowai,  TemBundc 

InbabiU  Nilgiris,  Ceyloo,  Mtlayu  peiin- 
sala,  larely  Arracan. 

Je.  fiuea  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  H.  pi.  10; 
Swainson's  Zool.  lH,  n.  t.  pi.  42  ;  Deleaaert, 
Sowenirs,  &c.,  pt.  3,  pi.  9,  and  Uag.  de  Zool. 
1840,  Oit.  pi  SO). 

BiIT.  HtniDdo  fnws,  Shmv. 

(Jli«tiin>  anitnllt,  StephinL 

Cb.  micniiten,  8w»i«»on,  ZooL JIL  __ 


AcantbyUi 


(LaUu)apndOonld, 


Inhabits  noribern  and  Central  India :  com- 
von  in  Lovar  Baa  gal. 

C.  maeromni.  HorsfiBld  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
ILpl.9). 

lahabiti  Anaoan,  Tonaaeerim,  Malacca,  Jbtb, 
B.  Antialis  ;  very  rare  ia  Lower  fiengaL 
C.  mJmittauii,  Sjkea  F.  Z.  S.  IS&I,  ¥•  ^^  '  Afghaniatao. 
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InhabitB  S.  E.  Himalaya,  and  Australia  (at 
least  as  fignied  by  Mr.  Sirainson  and  by  Mr. 
Gould). 

Ac  lewcopygialU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peainsula. 

Qmu  UTF8ELUS,  Uliger. 

a,  fN«I6a  (Edwarda,  pi.  37). 

BiH,  Bliondo  mdln,  Unn. 
H.  iltdni,  SoDpolL 
Ojpulni  gnltnimli*.  VidllBt. 
C.  tnUiii,  8t«flun*. 
Inhabits  mountainoaa  regions  of  the  S.  pf 
Surope,  Asi",  &»<!  Africa.    Bare  in  the  Brititb 
ialtuida.     Common  in  Central  India,  Nilgiiia, 


C  apM  (PL  Snl.  643.  iig.  \}. 

a»r.  Birando  *.fm,  UmL 
CypwlBi  nofirini,  Tera, 

Inbabite  Europe  and  W.  Asia :  common  in 
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d.  vUtatvt,  Jardine  ind  Selby  (lU.  Gm. 
Sod  series,  [d,  80;J. 

InhabiU  8.  £.  Aits,  n  Cbins,  md  the  Ka- 
la;au  peninsula,  and  arohipelago :  common  at 
renaiig.    N.  W.  tlim*laya. 

0.  leacongx,  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  218. 

Inhabits  IntKa  gAirinlly  :  fkte. 
'    C:  lia/arecaui,  ftlytH,  J.  A.  9.  XVITI. 

ain.  a  dBaii,  tit.,  strickbnd,  F.  Z.  3.  1SW,  p.  90- 
'    Inhabits  Malayhn  peninsda, 

C.  o^TiM,  Qraj  (Hirdw.  lU.  Ind.  Zool). 
Stic.  C.  nipiluiiii,  Hodgaon,  J.  ft.  8.  T.  T60. 

0.  mAcWHA,  ;crdM,  Htfi.  Jrarn.  XIII,  VH. 

jfhaiil,  Hind.  Inhabits  plaihs  and  loWer 
Allis  of  India  gnoililly  ;  nae  in  (ha  Dukhbn ; 
Ce/lon. 

£7.  (aZ<iMmW«,  Qnr  (Hard.  /M.  /iui  Zoo^.) 
Sth,  C  tMlM^nm,  Sn;. 

Inhibits  mott  put  af  India :  tthonrer  the 
£ortuttu  grows,  to  the  fronds  of  which  it  affixes 
its  nest.  Airacan  (Bamiee).  Common  in  Ce;< 
lou< 

Sm.  HtrnfadO  nil^El,  lalhim. 

ti.  etnluita  j^nl  Hundald. 

B.  ftieipliinuud  BbMr. 

a  broYiroitrEl,  HoCkOlBiid.  f.  Z.  S.  1839,  p. 
IGG. 

11.  nnioalDr,  Jerdon,  Hidr.  Jonn.  XI.  S3S ; 
refund  to  Orpnliu,  ibid.  XIlLtTS;  ud 
Unmd  C.  CKHoiloi,  J,  A.  S.  11.  S8S.    ' 

Wdhditma,  Ciiigll.  Inhabits  Nilgiiis,  Cey- 
lon, Sikiai,  Aitan  ;  kiid  JUUlay  ooumriea. 

SiBL  Uunndo  fodphtg*,  Tbmibsrg. 

Inhabilt  rooky  coasts  bordering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  of  Malayan  peninsula  and  archi- 
pd«g«- 

Snbfsm.    HAOBOPTEBIQUN^ 
Gm»$  MAGROPT&StX,  SwdnsoB. 

Sni.  Hiraodo  ooioMlai  Ticktll,  j.  A.  8.  U.  680  ; 
XV,  SI. 
H.  klM^  of  Tb£k,  AwMTom. 

Inhabits  jangles  of  Central  and  8.  India,  and 
of  Cejieli. 

M   Itlechb  (awaimon's  ^oott.  tlL,  m.  <.,  pi. 

finr.  Binuida  Ueoho,  HoreleU. 

Cyp^lbi  Icftgipansi^  Ttmniinek. 

Inhabits  Malayan  pe&insDia,  Java. 
Jf.  covMtni  (PI.  Col.  268). 
Stn.  CjpkIu  cAiutag.  Ttmmuick. 
Inhabits  Eastern  MaUsia  ;  Snnatr'af 


Sabwdfcf  F&98BB&S,  h  dtodifl«& 

Fam.    CORVID^. 

BabTam.    COBVIN.&  (A.)  Ciowi. 
Genu  .COBVUB,  Lina. 
a  eiclmuiattu,  Sylcea  (Hardwicka's  IS.  M 
Zool.) 

Sts.  C.  OTlmlali),  Etiisinum. 
0;  «MDnc,  (ir,,  FmUii, 
C.  cocu  ot  Sumatra  F  KiBei. 

Daiid  kag,  Beng.  TJAor  hov>a,  "  Dim  bM 
or  iurriai"  (Jerdon),  Uiod.  Pahari  hm, 
Deyra  DooD:  Burong  ffoffa-sega,  Uilijit. 
Inhabits  India  generally  ■  Cejion  ;  Ausm; 
Arraoan  ;  Tenasterim  ;  Malayan  peniniuti ; 
Sumatra  F  :  also  N.  Aaia  (Brenmaah).  'Bnn' 
of  Europeans  in  India. 

C  ebrM,  L.  (PL  StU.  4,96). 

Inhabits  Euro;^;  K.  Asia  t  Japan  f  Obiatf 

0.  cotHM,  L.  (PI.  XnX.  T6  J 

Inhabits  N.  Europe,  aad  N .  W.  Aaii  i  Jifv 
(Temminck). 

C.  ipltMdent,  Vieillot  {PI.  Ool.  42S). 

Kof  or  Kai,  Benfc-  -.  Kaaa,  or  PoA  Sm, 
i.  e. '  Common  Crow' ;  Hmd.  Van  ittea,  Dgn 
Doon  :  CcK-eo,  Cingh,  Inhabits  India  geooJIi; 
AsSaiD,  6>thet,  Ohkli^g,  and  imttenMI 
part  only  of  Artaean,  whore  its  occottsm  ii  i 
recent  ilsi» 

0.    maerorhynchoi,  Tieillot. 
StH.  PTngilai  eooa,  Honlldd. 

Inhabits  riondy  of  StraiU  of  Ua)atei> 

C.Jhtgiitftu,  L.  {Ft.  »U.  484.) 

Id  ha  bits  Euro  pe  ;  Afghanistan;  Easboir' 
Japan  ^Temminck): 

C.  mmedKla,  t,  (PI  £nl.  523). 

lahabita  Eurwe  ;  Middle  Aaia  -  KaaliBii 
N.  Africa. 

B.  NUTCRACKEBa. 

Gmui  NUGIFRAGA,  BriaamL, 

If.  hmitpila,  VigMt  (OiMUt  '01*1; 
.  3fi.,  Inhabits  Himalaya. 

0.  CHOnGflS. 

ftsMtf  PTBEHOCORAX,  TieiBot. 

P.  tt^pitHM,  Vieillot  {Pi.  SmL  ii.) 
SiH.  Comii  pTTibaeonx,  L. 

lobabita  Alps,  Himalaya,  and  oHiK  U^ 
mountain  ohaiiis  of  BoTope  and  Aaia. 

Omtu  FBEOILITS,  Cuv. 

Fr-ifraadiu  (PL  Etd,  Sl(Q.) 


C.  aryURMtaunpbDi,  Tidllot. 
Xr.enrapBEu^  Lewn. 
fl.  erftblbpn,  t  ~ 


«» 


^BDB  OF  ZA^XVCK^  A^P  SOUT^KStT .  ^SU. 


.-Ulbiti'laAj  B|o™Uitt  ruigtl  el  Kwtope 
mijA>i|;  ■I't'^isH  "liff*  o'C'^'i"°K''K  the  sea. 
Subfam.    GAERULIN^. 
(A)  HAOPISS. 
'  6ma  H0&,  Biivson. 
P,  loUaiuiuii,  Ad.  Deleiaert. 
Sn.  P,  Btgdoplan,  Bljtli,  J.  A.  8.  XT.  IBS. 
'  Inkabito  BooUn. 
?.  wudia  Blyth.  J,  A-  St.  ^HI.  ?93, 18^. 
Snt.  F.  uricu,  06nM,  P.  Z.  8.   184£,i).  9. 
Iihibiti  Ohiiu. 

P.  eaudata,  Bay  (PI,  JS»l,  486). 
■nu  F.  miUiiolnia^  TiuUot 
Mibita  Eorope,  N.  Alia,  find  N.  Amcfjoa 
««t  or  tba  IBocky  mouatiinq  raoge :   vaiiety 
eoiuun  In  ACghaiiiatan. 

0«KtDBHDBAGirrA,  Govld. 
.  9.  InfPVMfni,  Ooolfl.   iTrmt.   Zoei.  Ste. 
U  I.  pi.  12).     Inhabita  Niltfirii. 

A  nja  (VttiU.  C»i.  <r  i4>.  pi.  «9  ;  Oould's 
■CHitntj,'  pi.   43), 

In-  ^<>na  nfiv,  Soapqli, 

Conou  ngahnndft,  Lallitni. 
Tka  rBl^entrn,  Violtnt, 

J7aMli-oA(uAa  C  pan-Mnper,'  intUtiTB  of 
wjl  and  TaiJai-eAffr  ('  rorwe-thier),  B«ng,  ; 
JfiAi  Lot.  H.  (Jetdoo). :  i/aA«a&,  and  Chand, 
Siadee  (Barnea).  Inhabita  India  g«i«mliy : 
plaiu  a«4  lowr  hilU; 

Z).  rmetuu  CGould'a  '  Oeattujr,'  pi.  41). 

8r.  Canai  itaenni,  lAlliim. 

ieiUiai,  Uaanri.  Inbabha  Himalava; 
Ck«a?  "^ 

D.  aUinHriB. 


Its. 
Inhabita  Sikim :  Aaaam  P 
6e>m  CRTPSIBINA,  VieiUet 
Ct.  twriam  (Honfiald'a  SaU.  Bu.  m  Jvx^i 

Ur.ak.d'  wyv.se). 

In.  Ovmi  Taritni,  I«thiB. 
fl.^aiia,  a)i»- 
Tbt«Kitia  umla,  Honteld. 

OaKetrf,  or  Benteol,  JaTB.    Inbabita  Tcnaa- 
•eiim ;  Jara. ' 
6mm  TBimOBBS,  Leaaon. 
T.  UmeopUrtu  (PI.  Col.  885/ 
•n,  BlaneopiilkocOptnu,  lliailick. 
T{ilMff-gaffa,    or    ^otang-ffoffa,     Mriayan, 
lakabiu  lUlarsB  panhsola  and  aTohipelafl*. 
(B.)  JAT-MAQPI?S, 
ffoHu  CI39A>  3o>C- 


Snr.  KilU  Ten>t(nja,  0m- 

CocTTU  linmiHt  (F),  BoddMrt, 
C.  ipMdonu  (n,  Sbfir, 
Corapua  bcDgusniu,  LaaoD. 
Inhabits  8.  E.  Uimalayi,  Aaaam,  ATraciD, 
Tenaaaerim  piovfiwcs. 

C.  iwlla,  Bl^h,  i.  A.  S.  K'VIIL  > 

Infaabita  OejJon. 

Oe»ui  PglLOHHINUS,  Huppell. 
P».  m(i^iro»(rw,  BIjth,  J.  A,  8,  XV.    S7. 
Inhabita  Ta-ma-done  tnoniitaiiig,  aeparatibg 
Arracan  from  P^u. 

Pt.  ocdpUalu,  Blytb  (J.  A.  8.  XV.  Sf  = 
Gonld'a  'Century,*  pi.  41).  ^ 

Bn,  FimnTlhrorhjiiehaiiiDdTigDnaDlOaiU.^ 
Oomu  aneao*  (F),  UuL 
O.  eijthrOThjncfiM  (^,  Bodduit, 
GpnoiM  ai^wwonbiU  (I),  Lattun. 
P,..^bBajflia(,  I^lJ^h  itha  joawl. 

FU-khafU,  Maaori,  InbabitqmB^Uya :  C^- 
naP 

F«..f2<tMrof^,  BlyUi  (J.  4^  S.  XV.  2E>, 

lohabita  Siklm;  Kaahmfr  (ri^f  3.  A.  3. 
XV.  284). 

C.  JAYS.  , 

fffni(«  0ARBUI,'U8,  Sri>s(». 

G-  ornatiu,   Graj  (Hardw.   /«.  lii^.  Zool. 
Gould'a  '  Century,"  pi.  38). 
Bth.  G.  biipMnlalii,  Tigon. 

Inhabits  Hiraaliya. 

0.  pvlarit.  (HarJw.  lU  Imd.  Zool.  Goald'a 
'  Century,'  pi.  86,  40). 

atW-  e.  UnoadatM,  Tuon, 

G.  Vigonii,  Qttj  flhe  jonng). 

Ban-tana,  of  )()U  iqen  (Hatton).  Inbabila 
Hi«Bla|u.. 

e«n4(i:P£BK0RBU&  Fr.  Sonap. 

P.mfaiutiii  {Ooidd's  'Birfi  of  Ewope,'" 
pi- 218). 

C.  nunona,  OncUu. 
C.  mimiu,  PalliiL    ' 

In^l^itt  perth^n  .lagiow  of  ^  QW  CorU* 
nent^  '' 

6«tw.  LOPHOCITTA,'  CI.  ^  amy. 

m. 

Brii,  Cmni  (!>lericnlktn»,  Car, 
LaDiDi  icapnlUni,  liicht. 
Ik  ovautiv,  BiAm,  itie  (saiKld' 
ViBfi  criiWW,  OtiBth'.  Aa.  Kiagl 

^ftranf  /«n,  MaUyiiD.  ifi^^  M«Ia^ 
peninsula :  Sumatra  :  lara.  t 

«». 


BEBD3  OF  EA8TBBN  AND  SOUTHEBN  ASIA, 


Genus  TUENAGBA  {P,i  Leuon. 
T.  (1)  striata  (Gonld'a  '  Century,'  pi.  S7)' 
8th.  Oamliu  •triatu,  Vigon. 
luhabita  Himalaya. 

Subfam.    GAERULACIK^. 
Qatw  OARHULAX.  Leason. 
G.  Belanferi,  Leston  {Zoologie  du  Voy.  de 
M,  Sdanger). 
Inhabita  Tenaaaerim  proriaees  ;  Pegu. 
O.  teueolophos,  {Qoali'a  'Century/ pi.  18). 
SiH,  OoTTU  Isnoalaphot,  Hwdvicke. 
.  Inbabita  Hbulaya ;  Au&m  ;  Sylhet ;  Am- 


SlB.  1 


ilBi,  D*ni 


i.  XX.  ISO. 


CDfTiu  inrilBi,  Dndin. 
Tirdni  ahuhm  it  T.  nwlaiopit, 
Cnttropol  baoagsiji,  Bljtb,^ 

Inhabits  Cbim. 

O.  albogviaru. 

Bnr.  lauthodnda  albogtilarn,  F.  Z.  B.  ISSS,  p.  187. 
CinQ>oKnu  klbiiBli,  iiodiKin,  A*.  Urn.  liX. 
1«. 

Jnbabita  Himalays. 
O.  paetoraKi, 
8lH,  UnUiDeiiiclt  pectanliL  GonU,  T.  Z.  B.  1835, 
p.  IBS. 
Oinelounu  gtinnre,  Hodgaon,  Aa.  Ebk  XIX. 

0.m«laiiatia,BI;th,J.A.  S.XII.  Itfi,  vtrietj. 
Inhabits  Himalaya ;   Arnoan ;   Tenuaerim 
FTO?inces. 

O-  moniliger. 

Sn>.  Cisclowaimontli^,  Hodgatn,  Aa.  Ees.  XIX. 

IiatbodMiU  pechmlia  (P)  apnd  HaOaUud, 

P.  Z.S.  IS39,  p.  BSV. 
0.  HcClelluidU  (F),  Blfth,  J.  A.  &  XIL  MO. 

Inhabit*  8.  £.  Himalaya;   Aaaam :    Sylfaet 
Tippwa ;  Airaonn  j  TensMerim  FntTtnoea. 


Inhabita  S.  E.  Hinulayft. 

G.  oeeUatus  (Gould's  '  Cantory,'  pL  15.) 

Sni.  Cindotna*  aceUston,  Tigora. 
Inhabita  Himalaya, 
O-  nt/ogulani. 
■TV.  UnUracdMla nifonlui*,  Ooald,  P,  Z.  8.  ISle, 
p.  187. 
OiDaloaama  rnflmanto,  HodgaoD,  Ai,  Bat.  XIX. 
1*8. 

Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Gfaem  J^nji ; 
Tippers. 

0.  squamatta  (Jardine  ind  Selby'i  lU.  Om., 
Sod  series,  pi.  4}. 


Sn.  Irathodnd*  101111111*,  0«aU,  P.  Z.  t.  lOi; 

p. «.  . 

CiDclotoma  meltDon,  Bobaoa.  Ah  Bta.UI, 
.1*7. 

Inhabits  S.  S).  Himalaya. 

8,  tuhvaieolor,  Hodgaon  (detoribed  J.  A.  S. 
XII.  962;  XIV.  599). 

Inhabits  S,  £-  Himalaya. 

0.  affinis,  Hodgson  (described  J.  A.  S- 
XII.  950). 

Inhabita  B^  E.  Himalaya. 

O.  varitgatmt  (Gould'a  'Century,'  pi  16). 

Bm.  Ojncloaonit  Tari«gitna,  Vigart, 
0-  Abailld.  Icvon, 
Inhabits  "S.  £.  Himalaya. 
O.  e&rysopterut. 
BIB.  Juthociiul*  ohnaaptcn,  OmU,  P.Z.S,  IDf, 
p.  48. 
Inhabita  8.  E.  Himslaya. 
0>  erfftkroeephaiiu   [OoTi\d'»  '  Ceutuiy,' j>i 
17.) 

Snr.  CiiulMana  nTthno^bslaai,  TJian 
InhabiU  N,  E.  Himalaya. 
0.  nfieotUt  (Jardine  and  Selby'a  K.  On. 
2nd  Mriea,  pi.  i!l). 


Inhabits  3.  £.  Himalaya  ;   Assam  ;  St 
Tippera. 

0  phasKKMs  (Goold'a  Teones  ^«um). 


Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 
0.  caciuinaMt    ('  Madras  Jomoal,'  X,  Hi, 
pi.  7). 

8nr.  CnUropna  euhi&iuni,  Jerdan. 
Or.  Ufmnsfii,  Ad.  Deleweit. 
Ci,  DclriMili,  LaPmanelat  Cr.  Dalaart, 
Jerdan). 

Inhabits  Nilgiris. 


8.  (f)  (. 
Sth.  CinoloaoDi  liiuatam,  Tigora. 

C.  Betifenun,  Uodgaon,  Ai.  Xm.  XIX.  IM> 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

O.  [?)  im^ricatui,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  951- 
Inhabiti  Bcolan- 

0etnM  ACTINODUEA,  Gonld. 
Act.  Egaioni,  Gould.  F.  Z.  8.  1S3S,  p.  IS- 
Bnt.  LuDcincIs  plniKwa,  BljUi,  J.  A.  8L  Xn.  «>■ 
InhabiU  S.  E.  Himalaya ;  Assam ;  SyllwL 


Inhabita  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Otrm  SIBIA,  Hodgson  C^aya,  Nepal). 


SIBDS  OF  EASTEBN  IVD  SOD^HSBN  ASU^ 


8.  ^eoida,  HodgMm  (dcMribed  J.  A.  S. 
rai.  S8).    . 

.  >m  BetBtophiui  snenlradi,  BWtb,  J,  A.  8.  XI. 

187. 
labbitt  S.  E.  HimiUya- 
S.  eaputrala. 

ta,  CMonrnt  «p[itrstina,  Tigon. 
0.  mdvuntiltalam  (?),  Boyla**  IM> 
B,  Bigiieaps  UiMgBan. 

lababiti  Himalftjk. 

0am  CUTIA,  Hodgson. 

C:inr>a;0UU,HodgsoD(J.A.   S.  XV.  772  ; 
IVI.  110). 

Kltalya,  or  Khvtya,  Nepal.    lohabiU  S.  £■ 
Huultji. 

Genu  FTEKXJTHIUS,  Swainaon. 

PL  T^haOer.  Blytii,  J-  A.  S.  XI.  I83j  XII. 
9S*  (Snj'i  III.  Oen.  Birdt). 

UaSA'a  B-  E.  Himalaya. 

ft.  erylhfoptenu  CQould'a  '  Ceotary,'  pi. 
11). 

SiH.  Uaiu  (TTtlinptanu,  Vigon. 

InhibiU  Himalaya. 

Sabiam.     LGIOTHRICAN.£. 

emu  LBIOTHRIX,  SwaiDSon. 

X  tryeMtavrie. 

Sn.  Umu  argantasrii,  Eodgwii,  Isl  Bn.  183S, 
p.  88. 

lahabiu  S.  E.  Himalaya. 
LbOeut. 


Tinu  f aiotn,  fenmiDBk, 
BaUla  oalip^p^   Hodgun.    Ind.   Bct.    ISSS. 
p.  SS. 
labibita  Himalaya  ;  China  F 
l-ilrigidal,A.d.  Delesaert,  Souvenin,  ke.pt. 
K  Pl.  8). 


L.  ■knsoeapbala,  Juneian. . 
Inhablta  Himalaya. 

£.  eganoiirojdera. 


.P>>S- 


I,  laL  B«*.  1B36, 


lakabiu  Himali^a  t  Aasam> 

'  da.  Ulala  brnlliDcta,  BoigMii,  ind.  Kit.  1B3S, 

L.  onat^  NeClBUtnd.  P.  Z.  S.  1839,  t-  l^L 
Isbabita  8.  E.  Himalaya  ;  Aiaam. 
Z.  eta^TAi. 
■u.  >kta  aiiieRi,  Bl;tli,  J,  i.  8.  XTI.  HD, 


Inbabita  S.  E.  Himalaya: 

Sin.  Ulnk  cMtuiiMpi,  BadgKm,  lad.  Ear.  183S, 
p.  S3.  '         ^ 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
I,,  vinipedui. 
Sia.  Sin  TiaipMbu,  Hodguo,  Ind.  Bw.  18SS.  p.' 
8». 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 

L.  ehrytotii  (tkrytoptenu  f  teu  leuootU  J) 

Sir.  TrDpanii-chTTWtii,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIIU 
dsS  ;  XVI.  448. 
Inhabih  8.  B.  Himalaya. 
ffflMM  IXULUS,     HodgwJi). 
I.  oedpHalu,  1.  A.  8.  XIV.  B52. 

Sn>.  Bin  oocipitalu,  BlTtb,  I.  A.  3.  XllL  9Vti 
Inhabits  Sikim. 

an.  IihUaP  InTioallU,  Hodgsan,  At.  pao.  XIX« 
187.  ,     ■ 

Inhabits  Himalaya  (Masuri  to  Boolsn). 
G«wM  YUHINA,  Hwlgson. 
T.pvlarit,  Hodgson  fAg.  Ret.  XIX.  I66> 
Inhabits  S.E.  Himalaya. 
r.  oetApHaiu,  Hodgaon  ij.».  Ba.  XIX.  166). 
InhabiU  S.  E.  Himalaya. 
GmM*  MTZOBNIS,  Hodgson. 
Jf.  pyrriotira,  Hodgson,  (J.  A  S,  HI. 
984  J  XIV.  561). 

Oenvt  EEPOBlfIS,  Hodgso* 
S.  xanOuileMa,  Hodgson,  J-  A.  8.  XIII. 
380. 

Sn.  B.  uatkoeUnk.  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  I.  184E,  f. 
83. 
Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya ;  Arraoan ;  Ma- 
layan peninsula. 

Bubfan.    PARING. 
(A.  Paradoxornie  anb-terie>.) 
Gmw  CONOBTDMA,  Hodgaon. 
C.  Modiva.  Hodpwn  (J.  A.  S.  X.  866). 
luhabita  Kepal. 

Geniut  HETEBOMORPHA,  Hodg««. 
ff.mfU^  (J.  A.  8.  XII.  1010,  pl.        .) 
Bis.  Pnsdoionia  rnloepo,  Bljtb,  J,  A.  S.  XI;  lB7i 
Inhabits  Siiim  ;  Bootin ;  Airacao. 

ParqdoxorKU  ?>  eomMpi,  Blyth,  J, 
VIII.    Inhabits  ffikim. 

OoMu  SUTHORA,  HodsMB. 
8.  ruficept. 
^1  L..,.o:,,Coi>^^[c 


H.  (P 
A.8.  X\ 


gIBDS  Og  KifiTEBN  A^D  SOFTHBBS  AflM; 


anc.  chhuttcu  n^MfN,  B^  J^  4.  i.  X|T, 

Inliabits  Sikim. 
''  S.  nipaletuu,  Hod^n  find.  Sen.  18S8,  p. 
33).     Inhabits  S.  B.  Himalaya. 

S.  fiuvifnm),  Hodgson '(J.  A.  S.  XIV,  679)- 
Inhabits  Nepal. 
•■  fffliw  ?UIinUKCULTJ8,  VieUlot. 

JP.Jrantaivi  (QonliJ'*  B.  A-.Tol-'II.  pi  79)' 

.  tuiiafaiti  0.  pod  B.  Aiutralit. 
6mut  FABU3,  LiaD. 
P.jIawcTMdJArt,  Ijsfresnaje. 
Snr.  P.  lallinnu,  HadgMn;  Ind.  En.  ISST.p.  BI. 

UelaiiMikloi^  tnaciifULt   «t  M,  nMaRtr^, 

Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim  ;  Bootao  i  Assaoi ; 
UalajSQ  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

P.  moilieoliu.  Vigors  (Qould'a  'OentniJ,' 
pf.  S9,  r.  aj.  .  Iflhabiti  Uunalaya, 

P.  ctTifreiit,  Vieiilot  (PI.  CoS.  287,  f.  ^  ; 
LeVaaiam,  OU.  d'Af>:^\.  lS9,f.  1). 

ant.  P.  (tricepa,  Boiaflilil,  Unn.  Tr.  Xlil.  ICO. 
,(  '     :     r.  liptlnut,  tl«dg*aB,  Ind.  B«T.  mi,  P.-81. 

Inhabits   HiiDalaja  ;   Aifam  ;  Central  ifid 
B-  India  I  Ceylon ;  Jbtb. 
'p.  xtmAogenyi,  Vigors  (Qoold's  '  Centiiiy,' 
pi.  29.  f.  1). 

BzM.  P,  iplMotai,  Blfth,  J.  A.  S.  XTl.  Ui. 
■'IiliaMts  H.  .W.   Himalaya  (   OoDtivl  «jid 
Sonth  India. 

P.  tpiionotiu,  Biytb,  J.  A,  S.  XVHI. 
. '  BM.  R  ufllio^Dit  apiid  B^,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  i^. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
.p.  rxJinitiAalu.  Kytb,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII. 
^  Idhabita  Tyjie  raDge,  beyon4  Simla. 

P.  melaTwlopkoi,  Vigors  (Goald'a  '  Centiiry,' 
pi.  30,  f.  S).     Inhabits  N-  W.  Himalaya. 

P.  rvbidwmtrU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  U6. 
Inhabits  ^epaj. 

P.dichrotu,    HwlgiPVp  |I.A8.XIU-9i3- 
Inhabiu  Nepal. 

i*;  toHscJUfEtu,  fio^ion,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  943. 
Inhabita  Nepal. 

Oqhm  OBIXe?,  Unrrhinc. 
f  0.  «i»rt»»«pfrrfM  (aouW'a    'C«Btuiy,'pl. 

Inhabita  Himalaya, 
-    Oew  3TLVIPAKUS,  Botlon. 

B.  modettut;  Burton,  P.  2.B,  1835,  p.  154. 
ira,    Fnu^twisMibn,   Hodnoa,  J.  A.  8.  XIII. 
MB;  XTCl4e. 


Ivhabita,^)mllW|. 
Gt«ntu  .XGITHALUS.  Vigon. 
O.  jttmmiieepa,  Bnrton,  P.  K.  8.,  1835,  pi 
163.  ^ 

8TI'.    INoBaBMDgiun&(in^A.Ei},J!A.S.XT.U 
Inhabits  H.  W.  Himahya. 
SnbfKP.    PAKAI)ISB1N.S. 

B.  Sub-series  with  blUi  of  mediom  Itnjft 
GeiiM  PABAI>lSEA,i;., 
P.  ajioda,    tin.'    {PI.    StU,  !54  ;  Vieilb 

OU.  de  Pari  t.  1;) 
8IH.    p.  m^or,  Shi*. 

Inhabits  M.' Qainsa. 

P.  mtMor,  Shaw   (VieiUot,  Oh,  dt  ?ar. 
2).    Inhabits  N.  Qninea. 

P.  rubra,  Gntier  (Vaill.  Om.  &  /"«».  t.  J 

St>.     P>  ungainea,  Bbaw. 

Inhabits  N.  Gnioba. 

ffintH  CICINNURVS,  Vieiilot 

C.  TtffiMt  {Pi,  Snf.  in  i  T«11.<?mAj 
7)- 

Siir.  ,Pai»^iH*n^  Ij- 


Inbiibits  N'  Quiney. 

Sublam.    GBACULIN^. 
^.  !Uain«  4nd  Stalling;  sub-Fcries,    iilpl 
ing  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Aftiea. 
a.  or  mon  bulky  ftnw  ;  gait  saltatory. 
Gmtu  OBACULA,  L. 
Or.  jowmenM,   Osbeck  (Edwards,  pi 
lower  figure). 

STM.    Mulnatu- nqOT,  BrbM>   dMoiMJ-^ 
XV,  SI. 
H.  luiDitnau  (t;  Lwaoa. 
(3r.  ralipou,  L ,  Tu.  B.,  Lallnia- 

Inhabit!  Malayan  penioaoU  andarch^idi 
Nioobar  Islands. 

Gr,  ifittrvtedia,  A'  Hay  <J.  A.  8.  IV. 
Paharia  Maina,  Hind,  t  ThaU-g*,  A^" 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  Assam ;  Arakan  ;  TeuM 
ProTincea. 

Or.   reliffiota,   L.  (Edwud's  pL  17, 

figsre)-    ,     , 

Bni.    Eal«b9  indica,  C*nn. 
PMtof  nmnoBi,  DsBiia. 
HuDitst  j*Tuu.  Ubod-,  apaiJttta, 
B.XU,  178  fti^'. 
Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon. 
Qr.  fiiU^fMs*,  mpb,  /■  A.  S.,  XV.  |l 
Inhabit!  Ceylon. 
'  0mtu  AMPELICBFS,  B;lyqi. 
1.  eoronatM,  Blyth.  J.  A.     8...  XI. 
XV.  32. 
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taba  OF  SASTESN  AND  SOOTBXAN  IBU. 


K.  df  ku  bulky  form  .  Vht  gut  Ambolatory. 
Omw  A.CB1D0TIIEBE3,  Vieitlot. 
j/er.  ttiitU  iPl.  Sni.  219), 


Gncali  fryllifon,  Dndin. 

Biat  Salii,  BeUr.  -.  Mmhut,  H.  :  Suimee, 
or  iSo/oo  (Tickell) :  Sahonhi,  Mahr  :  Gormm- 
ira.  Can.  (JenloD).  i^'rd-MONit,  Amcan. 

Aer.  ginginianiu  (VaiU.    Ow.  <f  j*/r.  t.  9S, 


ffoii^   5'a/ijfc,  Ben);.  :    Catted  Voina,  H. : 
Lali,  Sinde  fBuniei.)   InkahiU  BenKtl,  Upper 
India,  Bdnde ;  T«aau«riai  PreriaeM. 
Aer.  etAtaletlM»,  (IMwardi,  pi.  19). 
8nt,    i.  ciUUti-UAi,  L. 

Aer.    faliiHiwm  N^rlli,   ],  A.  B.  Xtll.  Ml 
(tht  jmuk), 

Inliabita  China. 
Aer.  griteiu.' 

X^nk  oriilalloidei,  U«%i»g, 

F.  fuen   P),  WiKler. 

P.  Buhnttebtil  (F),  Sjkei. 

Jhmti  Salik  (i.  e.  '  Creitsd  Maitta'),  Beng.  • 
Dta-ret-moni-tei^,  Airacan ;  Jallak  Su^u, 
Jits.  Inhabits  India  generally  (T) ;  Brni^l  j 
VtpaA ;  hnaem  i  Tchmm* im ;  Penang ;  Soma- 
tn ;  3kU. 

9m»$  8TURNXJS,  Llii. 

■».    Putoc  tampsnllt,  tw*. 
Iilialiila  China. 

».(M>tr«.  L.  (PI.  S>a.  S80 ;  Edward*  «]. 
187). 

An.    H.  MpMUil,  Li 

frnlm  HiieiliirU,  Diumk. 
V.  jaik,  Honlteli]. 

Ablaia,  H.  :    £'iiia-I^rf^  BenR. :  Qwi/ai- 
^aira,  Arracan  :  JaVai,  or  JaUai-uritiff,  Java. 
lahabiU  India  ;  Sumatra ;  Java. 
^.  MtVani.L. 

Stk.  at.  indlni,  HodgtiB. 
Ttliat  Mtuma,  Hind. :    «ir«*,  Eibal.    Iii>- 
fcabita  Europe  ;  Aua : ,  oosunoa  ia  HimalajB. 
Upper  Bengal  f 

St.  muettor,  itartaort. 
CihabiU  N.  Afrioa ;  Sardiaia :  ml  «  mora 
btaiiantlr  ^eaed  ftfiety  in  AfghuiiMtn. 

Ottau  PSAftOOLOSSA,  Hodgson. 
Pa.     tpOofM^  [Qbiild*!  'Centuiy,'  pi.  54). 

S|B.  LtmfntBm  ipUOpl^n,  Vigan. 

T«l^  Himri.     InhAbiti  Uimaby^ 
<?«*»  STUEMIA,  LewoD. 


St.  aerieea  (BivWn's  '  Zoology,'  pL  n% '  "< 
Stai  StonM  tsrietei.  IaUiiii. 
Inhabit!  OKloa. 

St. F     InhaUtt  Cejloo. 

St.  aythropygia,  BIjth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  Si- 
Inhabit*  Nioobaf  ialands. 
at.  BlytkiHSvcAa-^'t  ill.  Ind.   Orw.  pi- SJ). 

Bin.  p.  miUbirfciu    (pnj  Jcidoa,  Usili.  JoDrn.  XI, 


Inbal^ts  India  ;  Malabar. 
St.  mtUabariea. 
STtf.  Tatlu  mkltbttieu,  endia  (No.  Gl.BcaNo. 

Futor  milnhmricBt,  Tmf.,   ■«!  Jcrdon,  Kadr. 

Jo«ni.Xl,a3. 
T.  nana*  ftj  «t  OncaU  dacrta  ^7),  Letian. 

Pour/,  Hitid.  Inhabita  India  generallj  ^ut 
■omewkel  local),  Aaaain;  Arncan  ;  Tebauarim, 

Sty  Paffodarum. 
Bta.  Tordu  pagodaniai,  Qa. 
T.  meUnoeeiiliinu,  Vihl. 
Stomui  tukioMaa,  ahaw  ^pad  Q.  B.  <htj,) 

Monffhyr  Pawi,  Beng.  lohahita  India  gino- 
nJIy  ;  AaaatD  ,  Aiiacan  (Bamree).  Noa.fe8i- 
dent  in   Lower   Bengal,  but   eommob   iu    the 

nglei  Weatward. 

St.  eana,  BIyth,  3.  A.  S.  XIII.  86B; 

Jf.  £.  This  ii  tha  youag.  of  a  ipeciea  nearly 
allied  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  ncit,  tome  m 
whose  reputed  aynonymes  perhapi  belong  to  it 

InhabiU  China  (Macao). 

St.  danrica  (PUEtU.  687,  f.  «). 

Sth.'  Tuidu  daariGOi  et  T.  BtnnuBU,  flUai. 
,   T.  dumiuioDlIi    OnieHn, 
TMor  igilaTBBidi,  Eftoa. 

Inhabits  Helayan  peninaula ;  Ohina  (F). 
ae»M  CALORNIS,  G.  B.  Gny. 
C.  affinu,A..  Hay,i.  A.  8,  X7.  S6,86II. 
Inhabita  Tippera ;  Anaean ;  Nieobu  ialandsj 
Teuaaeerim  (F) 
C.MDfer  (PI.  Cei.  109,  f.  1.  S). 

BtS,  TDrdnmantar,  Gmeliii. 

T.  ehaifbtni  cl  T.  Uiigitu,  antUd. 
Bian^,    Kalu  l(tffanff,  nd  Bi^ong  £iviff, 
Malay;   Sling,  J  Ay  a.    Ishntnts  Utlayao  peniu- 
aula  ;  Sumatra  -,  Jara.  ...  ' 

tfmtuFASTOB,  TemniDck. 
P.  loieiu  (Edwards,  SO ;  Pi.  £nl.  260).      : 
?Ri.  Tahln  MwaL  L. 

T.  nratenai,  Lathu. 
TOlytr,   H.  (Jerdon).    Ootobi  Maina,    H. 
Beng.:    £jfa,&ad«  (Bumea).      Iuliabita£v 

Z',  Asia  Slid  N'  Afiics :  nry  coffimob  ia 
ikataa- 

48*  ■■  ■ -•  -o- 


BIRDS  or  BASTBBM  AMD  80DTHEBH  A8U. 


Oatia  EN0DE3,  TemntiMk. 

£.  eryOtrophryt  (Tern.  PI.  Odi.  S67). 

STB.  lampiotoinu  arrthropbrn,  TtOL 

Inhabitg  UoIuoom,  Jitb. 
Qaim  MINO,  Leuon. 
K.  arfwM  (PZ.  -fffji.  200). 

Bin.  QnenU.nbi,  !• 
Inhabits  Moluccas;  ?bfli[ipiiiei- 

Fam.  FBINaiLLIDJ;. 

Subfam.    PLOCEIN^. 
&«iM  PLOCEUS,  GuTier. 
P/.  ASP(Mi»i(Aw  ?  ('Pi.  Cc/  ). 

Sis.  Loiii  bjpoiuith&lP),  DBodin. 

PI.  philifpinsB  apnd  Horsbld,  fUv.  Tr.  ZIII, 
160)  Bt  TcmmiBck  ;  mo  apad  HtrieUud,  J. 

A.a.  xiLwa. 
Inbabtt*  Java ;  FbiUppines- 
Fl.  pmiffinmi   (PI.  .£n2.  1S6,  f.  2). 


Baya,  H.  :  Ciindora,  antt  TcU  SalU,  BeDg. 
Inbabits  India  geneially  ;  Burmue  countriu  ; 
UalajUL  peoioiula  -,  Somatia  t 


^  SjS.  J.  A.  S.  XI.  873,  i»d  XIL 
181  ibii). 
Ea.  bengalanui  (7)  tpmd  Jala*.  CiliL 
f  locani  fUiiccpa  <F),  Out. 
luliebita  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  A»am  ;  Bdnde ; 
0.  India ;  Jara. 
-   Pf.  bettffolmrit  (Edwards,  pL  169). 

glH.  Loiia  benftlnitia,  L. 
L.  iq^aa,  Boddurt 
CoccotfaiaaitM  chi^aocsphgla  Tiaillal. 
Eaplsclst  ilbirottns,  SvsinKD. 

SarbQ  Baya,  Hind.     Inhabitt  Bengal. 

Subfam.    ESTRBLDINiBi. 
Oaaa  HUHIA,  Hodgaoo. 
M.  nuga  (Edwarda  pL  SOS,  f.  1). 
•n.   LtiiauM,  L. 
*-  L  leacoceilllili,  Bifflnt. 

Htia  ■iocDtu  BriMOD. 
Jnlubita  Ualajan  peniiuQla  ;  Sumatra. 
Jf.  /imr^Huw  a. 
8nr.  Loii*  ftnopWMk,  I«tliim. 

InbabiU  Janu 

X.  rvhromgra,  Hodgum,    As.  Beg.  XiX. 
J63., 

STH.  Lonchnn  meluooipluli,  HoOfallttd,  f.  I,  S. 
lS3B,p.  ISB. 
Ixnia  m&Licci,  Tar.,  Lilb. 
L.  iodiu,  Lmlh.— Zoaog  F 

Ton  Mtmia :  Nvkroul,  UaaurL    Inhsbita 
^Baogal ;  Nepal  -,  Aisoni ;  Amomn  i   Taiub- 


serim.  Neo  ChvKM  Spatrm»,  Sdwudi,  pi 
43,  on  whiob  ii  founded  CoeeolifauAaiiumtt 
BriatOD,  Loxia  maUcea,  3,  Linn.,  Md»a» 
Orotbeai,  var.  A,  Latham,  aad  which  ii  ilai 
Loxia  alricapiUa,  Tieillot,  Siat,  Clm,  i2itL 
Nat. 
M.  melacat  Edwarila,  pi.  SOB). 

err.  Loot  mtluca,  L. 

Ooocothnutal  jnouii,  Briagu. 
AnudiDK  lineiuii  i^od  Uljlb,  J.  1. 1.  IT.  %, 

NiiM-noTe,  H.   (Jerdon),     Inhabit)  IndN 
peninaula  ;  (^ylon  ;   rare  in  Lowet  fiengiL 
M.  tmdulala  (Edwarda,  pL  10). 

STD.  IiOUl  DDdnlit*  ud 

L.  pugotalmta,  vu.  A.  T^f'-" 

UuU  liaMTutor,  HodgBon. 

Tela  3/uitia,  H  :  iS'tra^o;,  Ha«nii  i  Si^im 
or  sAmd  &af  (Jerdon).  lobabita  India  gca»- 
rally  ;  Arraoan  :  Tenasseriin. 

M.  ptuKtularia. 


Inhabits  Mali jan  peninsula  and  Arc1itpdi(b 
M.  mohcea  f  (i'i.  £mI.  139,  f.  2). 

8iH.  Loiit  molnca,  (F)  ti. 

UuiU  ■cnlicandi,  UodgsaD. 
Inhabits  Nepal  -  Malajati  peninsula. 
M-  ptctoralit. 
Sn.  AntdiM  r-f*^»|".  Jofion,  J.  A.  &  HU-W 
ducribfidin  Hidns  Joan.  XIll.lll.    9 
Inhabits  3.  India. 
Jf.  itriala. 
9tm.  Loiia  itriita,  lAthain. 

FiiDgilla  IsiooDota,  Tenuuset. 
Inhabits  Indian  peninsula;  OykmiAn 
can ;  not  oommon  in  Lower  Bengal. 
if.  melamcUra? 

Em.  Fiinjiilk  melinialcTS  (F),  GsmUii.  „ 

Aiudiii>lBi](iagutn,Bljtll,  J.A.S.XT.V 

Inhabits  Malayan  penintuln. 
Jtf.  malabariea. 
8in.  Loiii  iniUbariei,  It. 
LoDchara  ch»t,  Sjkca, 
LoiU  biealor,  Tiekall  (nse  Lstlnai),         J 
iSar  Vunta ;  pidmi,  B.  :  Ckorya,  H,  I 
habita  India  genorolly.i  Ceylon.  j 

ffeaw  EaTTHRINA. 

i.  j>ro«M  (Tem.  PI.  Col,  96). 

Br>'  Fiingilla  pnuiui,  SpamMn  (nw)  Ltfki^ 


Inhabits  Indian  Archipelago. 
Omw  AMABINA,  Swainmn. 
J.  (7)  ornmra  {PL  IM.  388(  XdflR 
pi.  41,  43). 


BIBDS  or  XIBTEBK  AHD  tOVTE^as  ASSL 


tn,  loua  wpiTon,  L. 
Inhabits  Indian  Arahipdago* 
C««f  EBTBELDA. 

£  amandma  (PI.  £»I.  115,  f.  S,  S ;  Ed- 
wardi,  pi.  356,  f.  I). 

Fr.  pPDHs,  Honlfia.  LinD'  Tr.  ZIU.  )U. 
Fr.  nne(ileiini>  Vittilot  mh  DicC-  CIW 

Lai  OT  Lai  Mmhui,  H-  :  Zu/  (male),  ifwftta 
(reamle),  Haauri.  .luhabiu  India  general!; 
aod  Halaf  oonn tries. 

S.farmoia. 
SxH.  TriniciU*  Gnno**,  LiUuM. 

Inhabit*  Central  India. 
.    €e»M  SCIS9IK0STBVH,  Guerin. 

Sc  Pagei.  Guerin  (ifofr-  <&  Ztxil.) 

InhabilB  Uoluccaa. 

aubfsm.    PASSBRINJi. 

Ge»MM  PASSSR,  Bay. 

J*.  MwfiCTW,  JTardine  and  Selby  (III.  Or».  pi. 
118). 

Charia,  or  (^oto,  B, :  Oovrya,  H.  Inhabits 
India  genenll;  ;  Ojlon  ;  Arracan. 

P.  psrrboMtw,  BIyth,  }.  A.  S.  XIII.  946. 
Inbabiu  Scinde. 

P.  taiieana  (Sarigny,  Doc  Egypt,  Sat. 
BxMt.,  I,  pi.  f  7). 

Av«-  FriagilU  oliairu. 

Fn  tu^uolBiiut,  TsiDi^nek. 

Inbnbiu  N.  Africa  ;  Sardinia ;  Sicllj  ;  Sjria ; 
AfgfaauBtan. 


F. 


OonM,  p.  Z.  B.  1B3£,  1 


>«.l^t. 

Inh^iU  H.  W.  Himalaya. 
•  P. /Mwrfw,  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  946. 
Illiabila  Arracan  ;  iFenaaserim. 

P.  mmioAut  (FI.  Snl.  367,  f.  1). 

Six.  rri.gill«  aontiB..  L. 

Inhabtti  lemperetB .  parts  nf  Europe  and 
Asia  i  China  i  Bucmah ;  Malayan  peniosnla ; 
Jnra. 

OsMi  PETEBONIA,  Pr,  Bonap. 

P.tttUalPt.  £a.  225). 
St>-  TriigiUi  itdu  ft  fr.  bvnoaiHot,  Qnclin- 
Pr.  iwWaaw,  I-      _ 
f  gtraalk  rajHitrii,  Eonap. 
lahabile  AfiihBiiittan-, 'W.  Asia';  3.  Europe; 
N.  Africa. 


f.jUmcolHt. 


iaVMMii,  TiMkOi,  P.  Z.  S.  IBSl, 


Saji,  or  /wt^/t  Churia,  K.  Inhahita  India 
generally,  but  not  on  the  allurium  of  Lower 
Bengal. 

Sabfam.     FBINGILLfN.^. 

Cfenvt  MONTBFBINQILLA  (F),  Bnlna; 

U.  (})  nemorieola.  . 

Sin.  f  [isirilliDda  nraiorieoli,  Hodgwn.  A*,  ttt,  XIX. 

IS8. 

Inhabits  Himabya. 

Qtava  FBINGILLA  L. 

Fr.  monttfrinffilla,  L.  (PI  Enl.  64,  f.  4)J 
8th.  LoiU  bimbarghii,  OeniElii. 

Inhabita  northern  and  fcmpe rate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  Arghanistau  ;  H.  W.  Himai 
lays. 

Gmiu  PTRBH03PIZA.  Hodgson. 

p.  pvniem,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  953. 

Sts,  FropTrrhiiU  mbcciilaldcii   Hodnon.   f .   Z.  S. 
1845,  p.  SB. 

Inhabits  Htmnlaya ;  Tibet. 

Genv4  PROCARDUEHa,  Hodgson. 

pT.  nipalentii,  Hodgson. 

Stn.  C*rduelii  nipiluidi,   fiodpea.   A*.  Km.  XIZ. 

IS7, 
Linota  calonta  «t  L.  fuel  (t),  Bljth.  J.  A.  S. 

XI.  92-3. 

Inhabits  S.  E-  Himalaya. 
Cftnut  CARPODACUS. 
C.  rodopepla  (Gould's  'Centarj,'  pi.  31,  f.  I). 

Srt.  friagilla  rodoptfila,  Yigan, 
Inhabits  B.  E-  Himalaya. 
C  rodoekroM  (Gould's  '  Oatury/.  ol.  31, 
fig.  2). 

8tm.  Frfngill*  rodochtos,  Tigoti, 
Inhabits  Uimalsya.  '  ' 

0.  eryihrinat  ?  (Vieillot,  OU.'  Chant,  pi.  65). 
FringilU  cijlhriT 
Coecuthniuics  n 
Luiia  midiguciii 
FjirhnlinMi  rm 
p.  38. 

.  ,Tvti.  or  Surkhar  Tuii,  E,  Inhabits  India 
generally;  Arracan. 

Oenw  U.XMATOSPIZA,  Hodgsm. 
B.loetOHentU  t 

SiH.  LoiiBli«lor*iiiiiI>  Latham. 

h.  iodic*  P  Gmclin,  n«c  LathM,     . 

CorTllui*  Kpihi,  Uodgns,  A«.  Su.  XIX.  ISl^ 
Inbabils  Himalaya.  .         , 
aniu  PTRBHUIA,.  Morhrag.. . 

P.  nipalngit,  Hodga«n„'J.  A.  B.'XIX.  IGS. 
Inhabita  8.  £.  Himalaya. 

P.  erythroctphattit.  Vigors  (Gp\iU's  '  Cea» 
tnry,'  pi.  82).    Inhirf>iia  Binudaya.' . .      ' 


ttBDS  or  BABTOK  Um  BOtRHBKH  UU: 


6mw  PBOPTBSItULA,  H(k^B. 
i*r.  tubkimaehala,  Hodgton. 

Jatebltt  N.  E.  UinaUfa. 
Omu  LOXIA,  L. 

Ii.CH»w(»«(rM,L.  {K.  J»/.  2ig).   lohabiU 


953.. 


Soiiimi,  J.  4.  &  xuL 


'  Str.  L.  himiltjui,  Bo^wn,  f-  2^B.  IMC,  p.  36. 
iDbabite  Himalaja, 
CWwCHRTaOMITKIS,  Bo». 
C!ir.  fmnoK&t  (Goald'i  '  Ceiitnn,'  pL  93, 
f.  2). 

V»Mm  aiiaalwt, 
Omut  CARDV^LIS,  SteplienB. 
C.  eeutieepi,   Viggi*  (GonW».  Centurjf,  pi. 
S8,  r.  1";  Boyle's  III.  Him.  Sol.  pi.  8,  f.  8). 
Era.  FruEilU  orisnUlii,  ETemowin. 
8Um,II. 

mir,  &c. 

Genu*  LIQUKINUS^  Brwion, 
L,  niHow  {PL  Eal.  S57,  f.  8). 
Sin,  FriagilU  doin,  L. 
i«ilk  riitHi^  Ondia. 

'  Inhabito.OkiiM. 

Oe»w  8ERINIT8  (P),  Br^hn. 

3.  {?)  aur^on. 
■     ■■(^t  fmbecifa  uiUhw^  BIjUi,  J.  A.  S.  ^Tt,  4M. 

Iclubits  Tyue  xho^p,  beyond  SiiDlaa 

Gen%a  COCCOTHRAUKV&S,  iMtsoD. 

1>0.     Inh&bita  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

C  oanwpm,  Hodgwn,  J».  Ret.  XIS^  IH. 
aiir.  C,  (pMuligenu  (P),  Brtndt. 
•InhslvtoHbRnliUlk 
<?.  icterimda,  Vigom  (Go»(ld'«, 'Cwtwy,'  pi. 
46).     lohabiU  N.E,  Himalaya, 

Spbfam.   EUBfiRlZm^. 
•     fffliiu  EMBERI2A,  L.  i0)tadam  H) 

JP.  oiMds,  Hytb,  J.  A.  a!  XVm.    inhabits 
TjDe  nnge,  bofokd  Simla. 

6MHf.£?3SI21A,  Bonap, 

Jffd.  nrntJiwa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII.. 

azir.  tabtriu  n«l|poo«pluLU  of-Injia.  Aadonin, 


Inhabita  S.  India,  ftf  B.  DHm  ftoli  Bi. 
mdanocephalaa  i»iU  BUh  niialnMi-,tb 
doaed  wing  meaanriDK  S^  ii.  »*t«a<l  at  1  in., 

E«.  luUota  (a.  B.  Gi^i  JU.  flnt-  finl^ 
pi.         ). 

ara.  BakriMlatub  (Km.  QbK  Ik  IV,  L  «), 


Inhabita  plaina  of  India  ;  Af^baantM^  In. 
S»,fiMiiffmlaru.  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  ITOI. 
Sm.  BBbviu  Miwd>  oMadii,  Aactonn. 
Inbabitt  Nepal ;  Tippen  ;  Ambm. 
Su.  ZaOanii  (JOdme  ami  StAvi  JK.  (K 
I.  13»). 

TIH.  Embsiiu  I^tbami  Oi^. 
S.  eruUU,  Tifcon. 

K.  erjthiDpten  Juilili«  wd  OtD^. 
E.  nipahui),  Hodgwuk 

Inhabita   plain*   and  (over  Ullt  Of  lA 
China,  ke. 

Xtt.  hortvlana  (Pl  Etii.  %^7.  t.  \). 

BTif.  Egitwria  bo^nluga,  L. 

ft  BaebMuft  Oijit^  Jl  ik  »l  SHL  Wt 

£.  ehlnaegplulK  apod  Hodg«)«.7r 

jDhabita-t^aronraod  Aaia.  lAdia. 

Bv.  nulanopt.  ^ 

Bn.  EBberimnEliBoiaBhtit.;.  tr.  KltV.  H 
C  chloroeaiihib  of  irtpal'  and  BMpM  Ch 

•iteJ.  4,  a.  iv^^ 
Inhabita  Tippera. 
Bii.fiieala. 


gal ;  Deyra  Doon  ;  S.  India  f  i 

E*.punllat 


Taainanlki 


i]uoo«pIulU  of-mdia,  i 


8nt.  ImlMttu'patflhrF^,  TiOu^  ,^ 

B.  wrdidi,  Hod«oo,  J.  4.  S^XJB.  M8.{J 

Smile);  nire6KriW,J.A^t.ST.|> 

El    (OE)tH)'OitW|),    UBdpN^B.Zl  1,1011 

InhabiU  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

Bu.  eia  (PJ.  »kl.  30,  t  ft;  Sll^  1 1^ 

Siv.  Enbariu  at,  Ii, 

E.  butata,  S«qmK. 

Inhabita  Emope  and  Asia.    SpeaaMBi  M 
Bar  MaiurL  Cap't  Hutton  (ISiS.) 

Snbfam.    ACGENTOBINiE,  1 

OmHi  ACCENTOR,  Beohaieiii. 

4.  »^^)jfHM.H9^K>Wf  J*  A.  S.  SO.  Hl^ 
P.  Z.  8.  1846,  p.  84, 
i- 


.  'KXDB  or  umrmM  and  aoornmi  imk. 


?nm  Nepal.  B. 

A.  varu^attu  BI;th,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  ftHe 
(dcKriM  XI.  187).    Inbibita  SiUum. 

i.  Kn^ijUaAi*,  UodgMMi.  J.  A.  S.XII.  9B9, 
P.  Z.  S-  184e,  p.  S4.  Inh^its  Himalaja 
genenUf. 

^.  oii^ZarM,  HuttOD,  J.  A.  S.  XVlU. 
loliabits  Ijne  range,  bejond  Simla. 

J.  moUiM.  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  B81.  lo- 
iabita  Sikkim. 

Subram.    ALAITDIN^. 
9MW  ALAUDA,  L- 
A.mmttU,  L.  (i'J.  ^ni.  &«S.  1 1). 
«iK  A.  iMt^t*  PaUu,     ) 

A.  iUlm.ajDBlui.       S-ipadO.  B.  Gri;. 

A.  dnldiM.  Uodpcn. 
iRhabita  Europe  and  Aaia :  Sub-lliinil«jB. 
J.  sti^mia,  Fnaikfia. 
An.  A.  g>B|ntie>,  Bls^h. 

A,  gncilu,  BIjth,  rar. 

A.  Uioptu,  Hodgm,  TV. 

Tnbabits  India  generally. 
A,,  vtalabarica,  Scopolj. 

•iB.  A.  dma,  iTtM, 

laUbita  S.  IndiA. 

AtA^Mw  CALANDia;LLA,  Kaop. 

C  ineKydaayla. 


.igkiink  Fnaklt*. 

X.  otincM,  Tickflll,  J.  A.  a.  IL  ST8. 
Bai;-g<Tn  Lu-k,  iiitbtm. 

B^Aiun,  H-  Ortolan  of  CTuTOpeana  in  India. 
Tilubia Buitipe,  Aats-, andN.  Aflfoa.  Comibon 
in  ladk. 

ft>M.  AbBdanuUl,  BoBhuu  tUniltai,  J,  A.  I. 
ITfl   Mi,  iY.  fU. 

'    InltaliiU  drj  aand^dunea   of  Qai^et,  fAdiu, 


Gttuu  CALEBIQA,  Boi& 


&im.  AlioiU  duolooU,  FiMiUia. 
A.  galgnU  aprnd  Eljk*^. 
Crated  Cilixidra  Uik,.Ltth*iii, 
Ciatrdid,  EL  InhabiU  und^  jdaiiiB  of  India. 
O,  Sostii,  Blytii. 

•rm.   Ontkilndi  B«]«I4  III)«1,  J.  &.  &  Xy.  U. 
InkabiU  BcDgaL 
<7«itti«  MTBAFBA^  BarafieU. 


Jf.Aly«.ianaoi^  J.A.S.Xin.95».  In> 
bftbita  CunmAMM  Cobt. 

I£.  affinit,  JerdoB,  J.  A.  8.  Xtll.  969.  In- 
hBbiQi  UiddlK  aftd  8.  Id^k  ;  Caytob, 

M.  tryikropUn,  JatdoO.  J.  A.  8.  XUL  9fi8. 
(/U.  iHif.  Om.,  pi.  38).     Inhablta  8.  ladU. 

JIf.  eantilltaH,  Siriao,  I.  A.  3.  till,  ^60. 
InbiUu  laAii  gdneteUy  ]  Mn  u  Lower  Bea- 

jr.  <>MaM«n«»,  MoClsllaii^  P.  Z.  8. 1IS9, 
pL  162. 

Bnt.  lUoda  lAitibi,  TetnUiflilk   (tpnd  Jiidon.  dm 
■pnd  Q.  R.  arm), 

InbabiU  Beiigsl :  Nepal ;  Aisam. 
A.  phcmteura.  Funklin,  F.  i.  S.  1331,  f. 
119.     Inbaliita  8.  India. 

Omua  PTaltHULAUDA,  A.  Smitli. 
P.  gtwa  iPh  Coi.  869,  f.l). 
Bra.  Aknda  gruH.  S«apoli. 

A.  prefab  On  MiB. 

JfringUIt  enuagara,  Teiiuiuack> 

Choi  BiarOi  ;  Mnlo  OkUa,  inag. :  Decora, 
H.,  vulgO)  Dvtkvk  Chari  ('Squat  Sparrow*) 
U.  (/erdon).     inhabita  India  geneially. 
Fam.    MOTACILLID.a:. 
6eMU  UETEEURA,  Hodgaon. 
H.  gflvcma,  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  S.  XIT.  5Sfl  ; 
P.  Z-  8.  likt,  p.  S3  (Jafdiite'B  Obntr^.   Or», 
1846,  pi.        ).    InfaabiM  Himalaya. 
Geavt  ANTHUS,  fiechatain. 

Btib-gemit  DuvBODANTHva,  Blytk. 
J),  frtttalw  (W.  JSnt  680,  f.  1). 
Gv>.  AlMda  triritlii,  [* 
A.  miaor,  bewiak. 
AittKnu'itbartiu.  fetnOtBtk 

laMtite  Ettiope  attd  N.  Aaia  i  HloBkya. 
JD.  maadatvt. 
Bts-  AdUiu  nntuUtiu  BfA.  brerlrortrUt  Hodgnn. 
iffMaricA*',    H.   (Jerdon),      Inbabiti  India 
generallj. 
SiA-gmus  A!fTHUS,  Auct. 
A.  timdii,  Jerdon  tlO.  Ind.  Om.  pi.  .iS), 
Bm.  AgKdama  linilu,  Jniaa,  Hidr.  Joan.  XI> 
86.  ■  .        ■     . 

InhabiU  N%Jrh-.  ir.-W.  ffimahjK 
A.  MlMcrdi;  Vi^bt  (^2,  JW4i;  To).  I. 
pi.  14).    InbabstaBuo^AriiAi.aidilf.  A&iE«f' 
Spedmena  from  the  vicinity  of  Csloutta. 

A.  rufidiu,  VieilloL 

Btb.  a.  igil^  tfvi  Itiim  (mc  *ikM)>J 
A.  maUfcmlti  Endn. 
•   -■■— BtapdSUdaitlU 
ia  of  BunMu, 


,  .".oogic 


.  'Bntna  or  xAsrvas.  xsn  aouTBoms  abuI 


'     £i^>(itli,   H."(JerdoD) ;'  lakciitrlaruAd,  or 
Samba  Puyu,  Sum.    Inbabita  ladw  genuaUy 
and  M^;  cottutriei. 
A.  itriolatiu,  Blylh,  J..  A-  8.  XVT.  435. 
Ela^  A.  Ml«pat  (P).    ijodgm,  O.  0.  €hmj,  Brit 
jlu.  CiuL 

Inbabiti  Hinuiaya,  S.  lodia. 
^..■moTiiaiau,  Jeii^on.  J.  A.  8.  XTI.  436.  ■ 
■m.  A.  inrsMeaa  tpnl  Jerdon,  Cital. 
,    Inbabiti  migj^is.    . 

jt.  eampeetriM  {PI.  Enl.  661). 

A.  rnfetceug,  DtdiiUin,  TtnmfBdc 
A.  rafuing  iiind  JenlBii,  CiuL 

Chillv,^.  (Jerdon).  Inliabiti  Europe,  Asia, 
•S.  Africa. '   SpecimcDs  from  near  Midnapur. 

A.  praiauU  {PI.  Enl.  681,  f.  2). 
Sth:  AltDdi  pntcD^i,  L. 

lababits  Europe,  Aiii.  N.  Africa- 

A,  eeniiuu  [Denou'a  Egypt,  Hu^.  JTof. 
pl        >. 

Aothni  rnfg^ularii,  Brihin. 

A.  iqmtioa.  P  »pnd  Bljtli,  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  *87. 

InbabiU  S.  K.  Uioitilaya  ;  N.  Europe  ;  N. 
Airioa. 

Gmut  NEKORICOLA,  BIyth. 
■    ir.  indica  (Vaill.  OU.  d'  jfr.  t.  179). 
Stm.  HotieiUi  indiiM,  Omelin. 

M.  v.rleg>t>.  Vieillot  (uu  Slepheu). 

jtffcomniffi,  H.  (Jerdon),  Nytt  Rahal,  Ar- 
tiCAEu  Iiibabiia  India  generally  ;  Burmab  ; 
MaUyao  peiiiaaula ;  Sumalrt.  Vicinity  of 
Calcults  at  all  seaions. 

tfwiw*  MOTACILLA,  L.  (at  reatrictod). 

M.  wuderatpatana,  Briaun  (neo  linnsoa  ; 
VaiU.     Oie.  d"  Jfr.  t  1 84). 

aiv.  U.  mudcrupitriiiii,  Omelin. 

U,    tnnd'.ru  at  H.    vuiutU,    Sttpheni    late 

VidUot). 
U.  piaU,  f  noktin. 
Fiad  WagUil,  Lithim. 

TnhsbiU  EindaafaQ  i^nerally;  Bajmahl  i 
Sti^luig  ;  never  in  Lower  Bengal. 

lf.albaL.lPl  Snl.  652). 

81*.  H.  allndi  at  H.  rionaa,  OmaliB. 
labtbita  Europe  and  W.  Alia ;  Afgfa«nitttD  F 
Toy  nre  in  tbe  firitiA  IslAnds). 
jr.  duUunmritBylttt.  P.  Z.  S.183S,p.91. 

Sm,  U.  alba  apad  Jtidoa. 
MoHn,  H.  (Jerdon).     InbabUa  N.  W.  Cen- 
tia),  ud  S.  India.    AfgWuiiitan  f 

if.  iHKMiMnni,  ScopoU. 


,        Snr.  H.aJba.mr.  T.'I^tiuUB,- 

M.  lencopsia,  Gould,  P.  Z,  S;  1S»,  ;,  n. 
II.  alboldw,  HodgaoD,  At.  Bm.  XLX.  IN. 
Ehanjan,   H.     lobabita    Bengal  ;  Nnil; 
Philippinea. 

jr.  ftoarula,  L  (PI.  &i.  18,  f.  1 ;  Edntdl, 
pi  2fi»). 

8ni.  M.  SalphvTea^  BeohatMa. 
Inhsbita  Europe,  Asia  and  ila  Anfaipdif^ 
AfWca,  and  Auatralia.      Specimen  in  aiUM 
dreaa,  from  Maaari. 

Oenws  BUDYTfiS,  Cnricr. 
B.  citreola. 
Sth.  UoUeilla  mtraoli,  L. 

H.  aohaltobriuik,  Lepech. 

£.a^wrat(U,  Eodgwti,A4,BM.XIX.]l( 

Zttreha,  Kabul.  lohabita  Ana  gwwiBr, 
and  £.  Earope  :  Calcutta  and  Himal^a. 

B.  mridU  (Brown'a  '  ninatraliMU,'  ft 
33.—). 


i.  Sjkai 

B.  Aavb  (T)  et  nagleoU  apod  Jerdoa 
Wagtail  Lark,  L>Lbini  (^ouog  fanlll). 

Pilkya,  H.  ;  £Mn/,  Java.  lobabiu  hfcj 
generally  and  Malay  oouutries  ;  S.  i«^_ 
N,  Africa  ? 

B.   melaweepftala,  Sykee.  P.  Z.  8.  W^l 
p.  90  ;  abo  of  Lichtenatain  t     InbateUfi>» 
Europe;  W.  and  Middle  Asia  ;  Hindndu- 
Fam.     SPUENUBID^ 

tfmtu  MEGALUBUB,  HorafieU. 

in.  paluetrit,  Uorafield  (P.  C,  66,  t  D| 
J.  A.  S.  XIIL  878. 

3ui-  UalDma  marginalia,  Rainwai^L 

Zdmraiufon,  Ja*.  InbabiU  Bengal;  1^ 
pera  ;  Arracan;  Jara. 

aenut  SI'HEMUBA,  LioktenitalB. 
SpK.  itnata  (J.  A.  8.  XIII.  373). 
Six.  H^uriia  t  atriitoa,  Jerdoo,  Uadr.  t 


Xril.  IGS  [the  famale). 
Daafornia  loouatalloida^   Slyth, 
XI.  602L 


d 


lobabita  Bengal;  S.  India. 
0mu»  SPHBN^ACUS  [?),  Striekl*id. ' 
Sph.  f?J  BitrnaiL 
Stk.  Eiujceioua  Bnnieni,  Bljth,  J,  A.'." 


87*. 
Inbabitt  Sbdb, 


ee«m  DDUETIA,  Hyth. 

2).  hyperylhra. 

Stk.  TimaUa  hjperjlhns  FnaUb. 


fetBbS  OF  KABTEEN  Hm  80t]THSSH  ASiX 


InbaUU  Gentnt  tndk. 

J>.  AlioffVlarii. 

Sth.  HalacoMrcni  (t)  dbogaUrii,  Blrtti;  3.  A.. 
S.  XVI.  46S, 

Titnilia  li;pM7Uiift  tpad  JsTdon,  OtitkL 

Sluh  Dunui,  H.  f  (Jerdou). 
lohibitB  S.  India  i  Cojloo. 
Genu*  likLkCOCBRCVi,  SwainBon. 

Sis.  TtmalU  uipalenifi  nl.  leneotti,  et  T.  pel- 

lotl*,  UodgBOD,  Ak  E«*.  XIX.  182. 
XobabiU  Nfipal. 

M.  bmgaleiuit  (Edwards,  pi   184,    bidly 
coloured). 

8ni.  Manila  bengtlanrti,  Briuon. 
Tardu  osnunis,  L. 
Paator  tarrioolor,    HodgMO,  J.  A,  8.  T. 
771. 
Bat  Bhai  ('  leren  brothers'),  H.  :  Ckatar- 
rhea,  B.     Inliatiita  Bengal!    Nepal  ;   AHsam  ; 
ScyraDo'iD-.  Ceylon. 

M.  nutlaharieva  JerdoD  {III.  Ind.  Om.,  urt. 
U-  fritent). 

8th.  H .  SonerrStel  apad  Jardoa,  Catal. 
Jinufli  Kilt  01  Kay r,    H,   (Jerdon),     Inhn- 
bita  Malabar  ;  aided  of  Nilgirii. 

JT  grieeat  {Jerdon'a  TU.  tnd.  Om-.p!.  19). 

8tm.  Turdut  griteiu,  Latham. 
Keyr,  H. :  CHnda.  or  ,Siia,.Telugu  :  Kullu 
Xooravi  (' Hedf^e-bird'),   Tamool  :    Kttlijfon, 
UaUvalum  (Jerdon).     lahabits  Carnalio,  and 
it*  immediate  ticioiiy. 

M.  Tj^tMem*,  Blylb,   J.  A.  S.  XVI.  iSS. 
Inhabiu  Cejluiu 

If.  itakolvti  (Hnrdwicke'a  HI  Ind.  Zool. 
Stw,  Tim&lia  Milcolmi,  SykM. 

Garrnlui  albifroos,  [Orny  and  BardwJ 
Fate-eared  1  hriish,  Latham. 
Ghoffhoyt,    H.  :    Gougya,  Can.  :    Koiutti  ; 
Stabr.   (Jerdon).     lahabtta   9.   India:    Cawo- 
pore  district. 

M.  jv&rv/W,  7efdon> 
Stk.  Timalia  anhnifa,  Jtrdon,  CiUI. 

T.  p<Boi]OThfncdia,  de  la  Fruotya. 
Inbabits  S.  India  :  Wjnaad,  and  along  tbe 
aaigim  of  tbe  W.  Ohais- 

Jf.  SarUi,  B\yA,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  369. 
Snr.  U.  groebraui)  Hodgion. 
Inhabiu  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Tippan. 
M.  eaudaln. 


I.   CoMTpl 


ihns  oandatna,  DmnerlL 


_  _  „    .         aabelliau^  Swaiiiscni,  tj  oent. 
Tiiulia  ehatuabaa,  Franklin. 
2)nm,H.  i  ^(Mt,T>m.?  (Jerdon)  ;  Btdo, 
and  Laikt,  Sindli.    lulikbiu  ludia  generallj. 


OmuM  DKTMOIOA,  BiroiiuDa: 
■iJr.  criniffeK  ■ 

Sxir.  SugR  erhiigar,  Hodgson,   Aa.  Boa.  XIZ, 
188. 
Inhabits  Himalaja. 
jDj*.  tylvatiea. 


Infaabita  Nilgiris. 

Dr.  robueta,  BIyih.  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  In- 
habits Ceylon..  SpeduMn  pieaeoud  by  B>  L. 
La,vBid,  £iq.  differs  from  I)r.  g^lvatiea  in  its 
darker  ahstte  of  colour  above,  and  larger  and 
atronger  bill  and  le^s,  which  last  appear  to  bare 
been  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour  :  the  fianka 
and  aides  oftbe  breait  are  dunkyish. 

Dr.  n^lecta. 
Sth.  Friuia  DBglecta,  Jerdon,  Usdr,  JoDm.* 

xiir,  pt.  II,  180. 

Dr.  Mt^tKt  of  Msdaspnr  spud  Bbih, 

J.  A.  a  XVI-  note  to  p.  109. 

Inhabits  Cerilral  India.     Specinien   procure^ 

ar  Modn*pur  differs  from  Dr.  tylvaiiea  in  its 

3ie  rufescent   tio^e  throughout,  the  win^cfea- 

thers  being  rnarftined  wilt  dull  rufous;  and  the 

flanks  are  largely  and  deeply  tinged  with  1»owdJ 

extending  up  the  aides  of  the  breaet. 

~r.  -■■  *     Inhabits  Java.     A.   apeei- 

men  presented,  by  the  Bstavian  Society  (184S). 

very  like  Dr.  tgtvatica,    but   smaller,    willi 

more 'Doiisiiicuoii»ly  whitish  lores    and   tbrOat. 

Vide  J.  A.  S.,  XVI.  489. 


Dr.  inomata. 

BtI'^  Priuia  inoraats,  8jkes,F.  Z.  S.  tSSS.  p  89* 

Inhabits  Hiodustan  generally;  S.  India;  Cey- 
lon. This  Ceylon  nee  is  darker  above,  eapedsJ- 
1;  on  the  crown,  the  lorea  and  throat  eouBpiou* 
ously  whitish,  as  iu  Dr.  lobuta. 

Dr.  FraniUnii. 

Bn.  Prinia   FnnUinli,  Birth.   J.  A.  S.  Xia. 
376. 
Fi.  macroun,  FraoUie,   F.  Z.  S.  1881.  p. 


U.  078. 

Inhabit*  Bengal;  Nepal;  ArraciD. 
Dr.  BiuhanaHi,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  Sit., 
SiH.  Prioia  ruflfron*,  Frankljo  (nee  Ruppell). 
Pr.  bmnnifniDB,  Hodgson,  Aui  Mag;  H,  H< 

184$,  p.  29. 
Sjlria  lungieauda,  tst.  A  (T)  Latham. 
Inhabits  Nepal;  Upper  Bengal;  8.  India. 
Dr.  Upida,  Blylb,  J.  A.  S.  XWI,  378;  XTL 
to.      Inhabits   margina  of   aand.deposita  of 
riTsra  in  Beugaf:  also  Siadh. 


jxBM-cff'  unsw  tsD  sowaaisJkmA. 


Gaau  FBIKU. 

Fr.  Hodgtonii,  BIjth,  J.  A.  &  XIII.  S3C- 

,'  flix.  fr-pMili*  aD«4    Jafdiw  (oeo  PrwUin, 

use  UoluTDB  gracilu,  liuppell}. 

Inhabits  Napal;  S.  IndU. 

TV.  graeaU.  Pranklin.  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p,  119. 
]ji^itg  Cwtrel  lodia- 

iV.    nifeseent,   BIyth,   J.  A.  B.  XVI.    466. 
lahabita  Arraean. 

-  Fr.  tosialii,  fiylie*,  P.  Z.  S.  1S39,  p.  8d. 
Snr.  Fo«dkey  Wublei,  Latbun. 
Inbsbita  8.  India. 

Tr.  Sl^mtrti,  BIjth,  J.  A.  S.  XTI.  i5S. 
,     8lX.  i jlvis  kalapbutU,  B.  Hked.  MS. 
FUieo  Wubler,  TAt  A.,  L^ham. 

Inhabit!  Upper  Proviiicea  of  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. 

Fr.  Jtaviventru. 
.     BrN.  OfOotomtM  SkTHentrii,  Ad.  Selmert 

Inhabits  NilgriaP    Bengal  Suiidaibuas  ;  Te- 
BBtserim  J  Halaeea. 

Genut  NEOENIS,  Hodgson. 
N-JlavoUvaeea,  HodgaoD.  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  6W 
(the  jroung). 

Stb.  DrTmoiea   bvavioandata,   BIjUu  J.  A.  6. 

XVX,  iCB  (tba  (dulk). 
Inhabits  Nepal;  Daijiling. 
Gmw  0RTH0TO1HJS,  Horafield. 
O.  Itmgieavda, 
.     EtYV.  lEotBciUa  lonpnnd*  at  IL  lotod*,  Qm^Uiit 
Sftyift  giiEDntta,  Latham. 
8.  mSatpilU,  Hnttoa,  J.  A.  S. 
Orthotomii!!  Beonetii,  et  0.  Uaxoo,  Syksa. 
Of  ■ph^uiviu,  Swainnoii,  2|  oant. 
O.  antorie  and  O.  patia,  HedgsoQi  f.  8.  S. 
i8«G,  p.  2a. 

-  Tvntuni,  Beng.    lahabita  India  fiH>*nitly; 
Ceylon;  Burmeie  mnolriea ;  Ualayu  poniDMlB, 

0.  edela,  TemmiBok. 

Snr.  Bdela  mficepi,  Lesaon. 

^otwilU  Bttc^um  apnd  BafflM. 

Jf (i^m;^^  Uilajr.     lubabits   Malayan  penin- 
nln  J  Sumatra. 

a  oiMraceua.  Bytii,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  689. 
Kihabtts  Hahyan  peninanifk. 

Genua  HQBIEiXES.  Hqdg.SDn. 

M-  (nw»^tp«,  Uodg*oB,  ].  A.  S.  XIV- 

,  -   Bjpf.  0.  whiitOatwb  UpdssHit  F.  Z.  a.  ISiS  p. 


SO. 

SiripaU  yhirtjlrta.  Hodgaon,  J.A-S 
S66. 
Inhabita  S.  E.  Himalaya,  near  the  en 
(ton. 
Oenv$  CIStlCOlA,  lesaoq. 


XIV. 


C.  ennitart*  ( Jerdj^i'*  JU.  hi.  On,,  pL  t\ 

Sir.     Prinia  ennitaDB,  Fnnklw. 
Inhabit*  India  generally.    Not  MlitboUrilf 
distinct  from  B.  aohoenioola. 

C.  ommimra,  BIylh,  J.  A.  8.  XVUI.  labbib 
Ceylon. 

Geattt  PELLORKIUM,  Swainaon. 
p.  rvJUept,  Sirsinion. 
8t>i.    F.  oliriaenni,  Jerdoa. 

Giudidia  punctata,  OooUU 
Htgalroua  ru6a«ps,  3yk«a. 
Inhabita  Nepal ;  8.  India ;  XeBaaHriii  p- 
Tino«i. 
Gmut  TUBD1B0STHI3,  A.  Hty, 
T  tupereiiiarih    A.  Hay,    Madr.  Jovn. 
XIII.  pt.  S,   163.    InhahiU  Ualiyo  ptB». 
aula.  , 

Genut  POUATOSHINUS.  HorsGcU. 
P.  Aypofowcw,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XlV.m.    ' 
BiH.    OrthorhiDUB      ttrpolanaoa,    BMk  t% 
yonogi  J.  A.aKlIL  37L 
Inhabits  Arraean. 

F.  tryikruffo^,  Vigofa  (GoaU'a  '0*j.*l 

pi,  &5).     Inliabita  Himalaya.  'j 

P.  acAufiMjM,  Hodgson,  Jt,  A».III,|U 

L  p.  181.    IxhsbiU  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  BfWf 

Tippera  ;  Arakan. 

P.  Itneoffotter,  Gootd,  P.    Z.  9. 1831,  f. 
137. 

Stn.    p.  obTaceua,  Bt  jUt,  J.  A.  S.  XTI  A 
P.  montaauaot  Aasam  apod  Borrfd^ 
P.  Z.  a.  1S3B,  p.  166. 
Inhabit*  Dieyra  Doon ;  Nspaf ;  Asaan ;  T» 
aaaeiim  provinoeB. 

p.   melanwv*,  BIjrth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  4$L 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

P.  EanJUld,  8yke%  P.  2.  S.  18S3,  ^  Bl 
lohabitA  Peninsula  of  India. 

P-  Ph<^ei,  Blyth  J.  A.  8.  XVL  4SI.    W 
habits  Arraean.  i 


P.  m^tlii,  Hodgson^  Jj.  Sti.  XIX.  ptU 
188.  InhabiU  a  E.  Himalaya.  j 

P.  motttantu,  HoraGald  (Zcnl.  Set-  m  Jt^ 
pL     ).  Soikrei.  Jara.    Inhabits  Jan. 

Genu*  XIPHOBHAHFHUS,  Blytb. 

X  MpemUaHt^  Blyth,  J..  A.  8.  XH.  9ff>j 
Bin.  Xiphorhynolraa  annnrnilhwia  IhH  t-M 
8.  XI.  176., 

Sah^ite  Sikkink 

Omut  TURTHNUH,  Btytli. 

r.  maero(fiKfy/it^  J-  A-  S-  Xtll,  38t 


-  O" 


Ar^  07  BAsmnr  ks&aavrsitai  Jtstk. 


Brtohypeerjrz  ilboguTarii,  Hartlaub, 
Tana,  Hatij,     InhibiU  Maltyan  pcDiniula. 
&MI  TBICHASTOMA,  fitjth. 
IV.  JftioOi. 


lat^biCi  Amoni. 

TV.  AbbotH,  TorF    Inhsbiti  Malayan  p«Dia< 

nil. 

fin,    Biubypteiyx  bioolor,  Lwsoa, 

Mteo^pCBMn  KmsmMiRUi  Bijik,  f.  A.. 
S.Xni.  838. 
.  UlbAv  HaAijaD' pmluulB  ;  Somalrs. 
TV.rMtratKfn.Sljth,  J.A.  aXI- 796.    In- 
bbili  Malayan  peninsula. 
ffoMM  MlLACOPTERON.  Sjton. 
if.  WTut,  Sljtth,.  J.  A.  S.  XVI..  161.    Id- 
kbits  Malayan  pan iDiaia> 

M.  mi^nmn,  S^too,  E.  A  S..  1  Mfi,  p.  IDS. 
Inbbiti  Malayan  pcDinaula. 

■  (fcawALeiPFEiHjtb. 

Bn.  Srtuitalbi>B°l>riB,BljUi,X  A.S:  XTU.SSE. 
Inhabitt  Malayan  peniniuta. 
A  a^mt  (J.  A.  S.  XIII.  884.). 
-    Bm  TW^wtVMiafflMM Bliih,  J.A.8.XL 

Uulnta  HalayaD  pcniimU. 
A.  tuurea,  Eyton. 
8n.    UakooptaroacuMTMiiniBrtoni  P:  Z.  3. 
li»9^  B.  103  ;  J.  K.  8,  XUI,  88t.. 
Iniiibits  Malayan  penihBula. 

vBDlti»J.A..S.XIT.6m4 


.  UakiU.&  S.  Uinalij^ ;  ArraeaiL. 


CUektAoH,  Jar.  Inbabita  Jara. 
A-Sfioe^kala- 
Sla.    Tinulia    polooaph^     Jeidao, 
Jouni.  XIII.  les.   ' 


m 


Inhabfta  9.  Tndia. 

.^.  atrictpa. 

SvK.     Br>c 

Jo 

Tn)»bi«i  ».  !■>««. 

.A.  (?)  ttrUUtt. 

Stn.  Timalia  itriata,  Blytfi,  J.  A.  9.  XI.  7S9. 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninauh. 

Genim  MAGB0N0U3»  Jardins  and  Sell^. 

M.ptUtMvs,  J.  and  Q.  (III.  On,  pi  liO^ 

9n.  nnulla  tciollonaa,  Temauaok. 
I      Sarmtg   tdoi-wfian,   Maldy.     InfaabiU  Hv 
I  lay  an  peninsula. 

G«nui  MIX0HN9S,  Uodgam. 

If..  ^Uarit  (Son/:  2iXi.  SSa.   in  JaiOf 

SkK.  TItnalia  galaik,  Bonfiald. 

Frinit  pileato,  Bljth,  Ji  A.  S.  Xl.  204, 
BwTWtg  Puding,    Malay,     lohabita   Tenax 
serim  proTiDcea  ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  JaTi. 
if.  cUorii,  HoditsoD,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  794*. 
Snt.  U,  rnficsps,  Hodgson,  P.  Z.  S.'  1S46.  p, 
38. 

,  Tiokell,  J.  1.  S. 

Jnhabita  Snb-hlmalajan  region  ;.  CentTal  In- 
dia y  Tfaaswerim  proviacBK 

Gauu  TIMALI&.  Uortfield.  , 

T.  pUeata,  Uonfield  (Zool.  Se*.  in  Java, 
pi.  ).  Damt,  or  Qogo-«HU,  Jar.  InhalJiU 
Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Asuni ;  Arracad ;  laVtt. 

T.  mgricolUi,  Temminok. 

Sth.  T.  erftiironotiu^  Bijth,  J.  A.  S.  XL  793^ 
BtsebTjrttrrx  Dip«g«lanS)  SfUm. 

Bvrong  Ta»ah,  Malay.  Inhabits  MaUyntf 
peniosnla. 

T.  pectoratii,  Blyth,  J.  Ai  &  XI.  7&3.. 

Stk;  H>Uetipt«r«D  aqninafauii,  Eyton. 

PoinfKWV,  rMalsy.  Inhabita.  Haitian  penin^ 
aula. 

T.  erylhroptera,  Bljtb,  J.  A.  B.  XI.  784. 

Bin.  T.  pfirhopluas,  Hartlavbn 

BraohjaMry^iaontiwhria,  Ejtoaj 

Inbabits  UalaysQ  pnunnta. 

Gkr.  nuMM-tJariine  and  Sell^,  lU.  Ortti 
pi.  118). 

Stb>  Pama  ainsn^    also   Qobsh  Finch,    anff 
Embcriaa  ealfat,  Var.  A^  LatkaiK 
.  Ti|w <>i i s' hypotouca,  Fianklio.. 
T.  HonSeld,  Jardtoe  and  Salbr. 
'  Pyctaria  rufif  roaa,  SodgBOD,  T,  Z,  S.  1315. 
p.  24. 
Tiuu(U^14airioA  TjrfrSBnaygt' 


-  O" 


BIRDS  OF  BASTERlf  JlSD  SOnTHKBN  ISU^ 


6vleh<um  •  ilso  Shukar  Dumri,  U.  ?  ( Jer- 
don).     Inhabits  Inriia  generoUj  ;  China  ? 
_,  tf«m«  eTACHTRIS,  Hodgson. 

St.  nigrvxpt.  Ho(l(!«on,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  3?8  ; 
P.  Z.  S.  X843,  p.  22.  Inbabils  S.  E.  Hima 
lay  a. 

St.  pyrrTtops,  Hod(twn,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  379 
P.  Z.  8.  1845,  p.  23  (there  spelt  pipvpa). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

St.  rafieepa,  Blyth,  J:  A.  8.  XVI.  453. 
Inhabits  tiikkim. 

St.  ehrygtea,  Hodgison,  3.  A.  S.  XIII.  819  ; 
P.  Z.  S.  184&,  p,23,  luhabita  3.  £,  Uims- 
lajra  ;  Anacan. 

EaiB.     LANIAT^. 
/  Omut  GAMPSOHHTNCHUS,  Blyth. 

0.  rufi(iw«,'Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XIII.  370.    In- 
habits  Terai  region  ot  (he '8.  E.  Himsloya, 
Airacan,  &o. 
"  Cwtwt  THAMMOCATAPHUS,  Tiokrell. 

Th.  piealwi,  TiclieU,  J.  A.  3.  XVill.    In- 
habit  Daiji'iing. 
'  Oenui  LANIUS,  L. 
L.  loMora,  (Hirdwicke'a  III.  Ind-  Zool.) 
SiN-  Collnrio  Ifthton,  Sykes. 

LaniiiB  aicubltar,  vu-  C,  Lathmm. 
L.  burnt,  Oro;,  Hardtr.,  HI.  lad.ZooL, 
Jhidia  Idhtvro;  ('  Milky  SKrike').  H.     In- 
habits India  generally  (nee  Loirer  ficDgal). 
L.  tchaeh,  L. 

Sif.  Xi.  boutet,  HoisGeld. 
Bwvnff  Papa,  or  Terip  api'Malny  ;  Beniet, 
Java.     Inbaliits  China  ;  Philippines;   .laTa. 

Ii-  ery&ironotAM  (GouU's  'Century,'  pU  12, 
t  »). 

Bth.  Callnrio  crythronotaB,  Vigon. 
Inhibits  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
L.  eanicepi.  Biyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  S03. 
SriT,  C,  errtbrmiotTu  at  S;  lodin/Anat. 
Inhabits  Indian  peiiinaula ;  Sindh  ;  Upper 
Bengal.  •■'■■, 

L.  nigrieepg.  ' 
Sim.  Onllnrio  IligTioep^  FrsnUlii; 

Laniai  n^iutua,  Si^puli,  ■    ■    - 

,         L.  ■Dtiaaanas  Lttbam. 

L.  trioolor,  SudnoD,  Ind.  Bev.  ISS7. 
IndiMi'  Shrike, 'lUtbain. 

Inhabits  '  Bengal ;  Eotak ;  Nepal ;  Assam; 
ArractD. 

L.Upknmotm. 

Snt.  Cullario  tiphranohu,  Vfgoiv,  P.   Z.  S. 
1S3I,  p.  43. 
'  lAntra    nipaleniisi    Hodgson,   Ind.    Rst, 


lohftbits  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Assua ;  Amcu, 
L.  ntpercUioiut,  L.  (VtilL  Oil.  d"  Ah.  ± 
66,  f.  a.)  ^ 

SiH.  L.  eollDriaidei,  LetMa. 
£mgal  variety.— 
L.  criiUtDi,  L. 
L.  phanieunii,  Falliii. 
L.  mlilui,  vai  A,  and  L  npwcDicai, nr l. 


SindJi  variety. 

h.  ilenarin.,  BIjlIi.  J.  A.  3.  XT.  SOi 
PhUipfine  variety  J 

L.  luciancuii,  KiikilL  BtB^ 
Inhabits  all  S.  E.  Asia  and  it*  iilandi,  «• 
cept  on  elevated  land. 

L.  tigrinu»,  Diapiez,  Viet.  CioM-  d*  EiA. 
Nat. 

G«>.  L.  niRniiwtiil,  Lawn,  in  Balninr'i  Tajifi, 
L.  itcigilut,  BjbiD,  P.  Z.  E.  18SV,  p.  103. 

Serara,  Malny.     InhsbiU  Malay  counlria. 
L.  Hardwickii,  Vigors  (Gould's  '  Ceatiu;,' 
pi.  I2,f.  1). 

•yiT.  CollBrio  Bardwiciii,  TlitoTi, 
Bij-bieked  ilirikiri,  LUbin. 
Tiehanvi,  H.    Inhabits  lodia  gSDenlly  (dn 
Bengal  alluvinin).  . 

L.  hypoteacos,  Bljtb,  I.  A-  S.  XVIL  »9.  I 
Inhabits  Tenaiserim  pTOvinces.  ' 

Gemu  TEPHRODORNIS,  Swainwn.  I 

T.  gylvicola,  Jerdon,  Madr-  Journ.  X.  3M. 
Fiari  latora,  H.  Inbsbits  S.  India. 
T.pdeiea. 
aiit.  TMthiM  iMlnea,  H(4«wa,  M.  l^v,  ISST,  ^ 
447. 

Inhabita  Nepal ;  Arraean.  j 

T.  fularit.  (Tern.  PI.  Col.  266.  f.  I.) 

8lH.  L.  •inci'Di,  Timmi'ick. 
LimiaigiiUri'.  ll.ffi«i. 
Sarori  Baron,  Ualay.  Inhabits  Malay  nw 
triea. 
T.  jxmiiceriana.  (Barfw.  /«.  /«*  .2W.) 


H.  philippi 


T.  lUperciLiMiu,  Bwainui. 
Ttnttnea  IwMunu,  Hodgtoa,  l»L  1**.  V 
p.  447, 
Jnh&bits  India  generally.  I 

T,  affinit,  Blyth,  J.  A.  a.  XVI.  473.1ni»bii» 
Ceylon. 

T.  ffritela,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIL  180. 
Inhabita  Penang ;  Java  j  Arracsn  ;  ntj  «• 
in  Lowe^  Bengal.' 


BIEIffi  OF  EAaiEfm  ASD  80UTHWI  MIA. 


Omm  HEHIFUS.  HodgMD. 

B.  o6ie*nu  (HonfieLd's  Zoal.  Bet.  in  Java. 


H.  hirDDdimiwiu,  Kiinhirdt. 
Tcphrodomii  birnndinicen^,  SvaiiiKni. 

Inhabito  Ualay  countries  ;  Tenuierim. 
H.  pieata. 
Snr.  Hnucapi  pieiti,  SjkaL 

H.tyr»i>idn,TJckclKJ.  A.  8.  U.  674. 

H.  iijnuidiiiMM,  ipud  JerdoD,  OaUl. 

H.  TiriegiU  (T),  LinnaW. 

Inhabits   ArracaD  ;  Central  and  S.  ludia  ; 
C^lra. 

B.  e<vpitalu. 
HiN.  Hudop*  P  apitalii,  IMXtNiBd  r.  Z.  S.  1SS9, 

p.  int. 

H.  pioMclor,  Uodgtoo,  P.  Z-  S.  IMS,  p.  Sp. 
Inhabit*  Himalaya ;  Assam. 
9e»ut  XANTHOPYGIA,  Blyth. 
X  ItHcophryt,  Blylh,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  13S. 
Gtk.  Xirii>p»  iinlhopf  gk,  A.  Bs;.  Midi.  Mm. 
XI,  ies(tbefamal>). 
lufaahits  Halsyan  penipaola. 
X  aareunna  (Tem.,  Pi.  Col.  57T,  f.  1). 
Bib.  IfiMiMpk  wnwiM,  iMnuDik. 

Z.  ehijioplirji,  Bljlh.  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  )21. 

Inhabits  ChioB  ;  Japaa. 

Fsm.     BHACHTUfiID-«- 
ffmw  PITTA,  Viemot. 
P.  e*ruZ«i  (Tem.  Pi.  Oo/.  217)- 

tn.  MfiotlKn  ubtbIik.  UlfBu. 

Inbatuts  Malajan  peninsola  :  flomatra. 
P.  wipalenau- 
Sla.  Fdodnots  nipilmin.  Hodgson.  J.  A.   S.  VI. 
103. 
TitU  BBchdli,  Bljth.  J.  a.  a.  ZI.  ISB. 
IpJubiu  UimBlaya ;  ArracBn. 
P.    m«tiUafa,  Harllaub  (Ann.  Uag.  N.  H. 
XUL  fi.  SO.; 

■'-    f.   BiirinlUt,  Bitth,  J.    A.   B.  1II.8S0. 

\  ndtftutct.  Ho^pOD.  J.  .A.  8,  Xll.  961  (the 


Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Assam  ;  Ualayan  peninsula. 
P.  eyamoptem,  Temmiiick  (Pi.  Col.  218). 

Bra.  T.  ■naUcMDiU  ipid  Blyth.  J.  A.  S.  SIT.  seo. 
lahabiU   inacao  ;  Twasseiiia    piOTiiiaes  ; 
llalajan  peoiiuala. 
P.  trietUgtu  (OobU^s  '  Ceotniy,'  pl.  U). 
•im.  Tnrdutiitat«p>,r*tiMima, 

T  npardlnrii  at  ibiloii&utit,  Waglu. 

P.  brn«iliDiit,JtaphMis. 

P.  brat^sn  af  Isdis,  SMteraa, 

Inhabits  India  generany.  from  the  lub-Hi- 
nalayan  region  to  Ceylon  inclosive  :  aeter  on 
Ik  eaitttii  mOs  J>f  tliB  Bay  fifBon^ 


P.  •ytArqsriu'ra,  Ikm.  (PL  Get.  213).    la- 
babits  Pbilippioea. 

P.  ffrafiatfwi,  Tem.  (K.  Oal.  606). 

Bra,  P,  toodiie*,  ^lon,  P,  Z.  8.  1836,  P.  10*. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 
"    -^ORM,  Bl^,  J.  A-  S.,  Xir.  1008 ; 


nproo 


P.  cyoftura  (Pi.  JW,  555). 


aintar,  Sum. :  Pin^rfor,  Jar.    lahabits  Ma- 
layan peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Gmw  HTDROBATA.  VieiJIot. 

H.  asiatica  (Gould's  '  Century,"  p.  24). 

6iH.  CiDclni  KiiBUeu,  Swuaioii. 
C.  Palluii  spod  eonli. 
Inhabit*  Hinalaya. 
Genua  TEOGLODTTES,  Cu¥ier. 
Tr.    nipaimm,    Hodgson,   J.   A.  S.    XIV. 
589. 

Sra.  Tt,  Mbhuaalquiu,  HodgKui,  Qc^. 
Inhabile  N.  W.  Himabiya  ;  Nepal. 
^r.  punOatut,  J,  A.  S,  XIV.  689, 
Inhabit*  Sikkim. 
Gentu  EUPETES,  Temminck. 
Eu.  maerocereua,  Tem,  {Pl,  Cel-  61B).     In. 
habit*  Malayan  peninsula. 

Gmw  ENICUBU8,  Temminck- 


E.  maeulatus,  Vigors,  (Gould's  '  Century  ' 
pL  87). 

Sin,  I.  tbUgiionu,  Hodgwo  (tbe  jonng). 

Inhabits  Himalaya, 

E.  tiMstaeeui,  Hodf^son,  At.  Ra.  XIX,  191. 
Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya  ;  Tenaaseiim  pro- 
vince*. 

E.  v^vmaeulahti,  Hodgson,  Aa.  Met.  XIX. 
190,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  157-  Inhabits  Arracan. 
Rare  in  Nepal. 

E.  fiotUaiia,  Blyth,  J.  A-  B.  XVI  166. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula. 

E.  toMteri,  Vigor*  (Gould's  '  Centu^,'  pl. 
38).     Inhabit*  Himalaya  ;  rare  to  the  H.  W. 
Pan.    MEBUIIS.^. 
Snbfam.    MEBULINjE. 

OMfu  UnomOUVS,  Tnninitek. 

M.  Temmincka,  Vig«a  (Gould's  '  Century,' 
JL«!. 

Bnt,  U.  nilidns,  Bnj. 
as  63.   -    ..- 


BIBDS  or  ZA8TEBH  kSD  SOXJTHEIUI  ASIA. 


-    Inlubiti  Himalaya  ;  Assam  ;  Anacan. 

M.  Hortfiddi,  Vi'fcors  (Oonld's  '  Century,' 
pi.  SO).    InhibiU  Kilgiris  (neo  Himalaya). 

6wm  TUftDUS,  h. 

Sub-gemu  ZOOTHEKA,  Vigors. 

Z.  moniieola,   Vigors  (Gould's  '  Centui;,' 
fA.  3t).     luhabita  Himaltya. 

Z.  maryinata,  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.  XVt  141. 
Inhibits  Arracatt. 

Sub-genu»  OBEOCINCLA,  Gould. 
.    0.  nU^ienm,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XVL  181. 
Inbabits  Nilgirir. 

0.  moLlUiima,  Blytb.  J-  A.  S.  XI.  188  • 
XVI.  141. 

Bth.  O.  loiInU,  UodisoD,  nn.     Hag.  V.  B.  1S*5> 

f.  3M. 

lobabits  Himalaya. 
0.  daima,  (Gould's  S.  E.  pi.         ), 
Bin.  Tnrdni  dinni,  LaiIuri. 
T.  Wbitei,  Eyton. 
T.  dorituP 

O,  pinirDttru,  Gonld,  P.  Z.  8.  IM7,  ^  !»«. 
Inhabits  Himslsys,   Nilgiris:   migrating   to 
the  plains  in  winter.     Bare  iu  Europe- 

0.  gpiioptera,  Bljlb,  J.  A-  S.  XVI.   142. 
Id  habits  Ceylon. 
Sub-gmut  TUBDUa 

T.  vUeivorw,   L.   {Pi.  Bnl.  43Bj  Gould's 
B.  E.  pi.  77). 

Slif.  T.  lujar,  ViImoi. 
lohabitB  Europe ;  N.  W.  Himalaya. 
T.  NoMmanni  (?),  Temminck   (Goold'a  S. 
E.  pi.  9). 

Btk.  T,  dabini,  Nidisuii. 

lohabita  B.  Europe    N-  Asia  ;  very  rare  in 
the  Himalaya. 

T.  atrogviarii,'  Nalterer  (Gould'a  £.  E.  pi. 
7W. 

Bth.  T.  Bcdittcini,  tftniUBB. 
T.  dnbiu,  BechilUB. 

Inhabita  N.  Asia  ;  Himalaya  ;  Tippers, 
T.  rafiMllu,  FsIIbb. 

<•».  (Pech^u  ■  TirirtT  of  Qmlrrirlt  criitita  of  irhuh 
Huia  ipecimiat  its  paninllj  lUlDutl  tiled.) 

Inhabits  N.  Asia  ;  Himaleya. 
T.  jaMmicut  (?)  Horsfieid,  Linn.  Tr.  XIIL 
184). 

Biv.    T.  oovcolor,  (P)  Tenminck  (PI.  Col). 
T.  rofnlut,  Drapi«k  Diet.  Clw. 
r.  moduliu.  EjtoD,  P.  Z.  3.  1839,  p.  IDS. 

Inhabits  Arracanj  Malayan  peninsuls;  Ja*af 

Subffenv  MERULA. 

.W".  wJ^arU,  But,  Leacb  (Gould'i  B.  E.  pi. 

7:i). 


STV.    Tordu  amli.  L, 
ashits. Europe ;  K  AftiQa  ;  Uadatia  ',W, 
Asia  i  Afghanistan  ;  China  (Chassn). 
Jf.  boulboui  (Gould's  '  Ontory,'  pi.  14). 

Sm.     IdBini  boslboul  ct  Tardu  fmien  (?,)  IMm, 
T.  pncUopMiu,  Tigon. 
Inhabit  Himalaya. 
U.  limillima. 

arn.     Tnnlu  umillimu,   Jarion,  Hill.  Join.,  1 
ibS. 

Inhabits  Nilgris. 
M.  mffropUau. 
STH.     Turdni  Diin 
loHtVa) 

Inhsbila  S.  India. 

M.  albocmtta (Boyle's  III.  Him. Bot.fii. 
f.  S). 

Sth.    Tntdni  ilbociBetiu  tt  T.  illiioollib  Ba;k 
T.  eoltiru,  SonL 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M.  ea*tanea,  GouM   P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  18!- 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

M.  Wardii  (Jerdon's  IU.  Ind.  On.  pi  0. 
Sin.    Zoother*  anlinolran.  tlartUali. 

OiBodncli  P  lainopiu,  Hodgwn  (ftadt). 

Inhabits  Himalsyaj  'A.  India- 
Sub-genus  QEOCICHLA,  Kabl. 
G.  vfiioolor, 
Sn.    TudBs  nakohir,  Tiekell,  OooU. 
Inhabita  Himalaya. 

0.  iianmau,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  I4t. 
Sth.    CaleoUs  Tkrath,  Uthui. 
Inhabits  Bengal  (during  cold  soaaoD-) 
G.  eitrina  (Tem.  J>1.  Col.  445). 
8nr.    TordBi  cilrinon,  l^thaBi. 
T.  ManL  Vitillo*. 
T.  lividos  TitiBll,  J.  A.  P.  IL  KT. 
T.  rnl)ee(liu,i>pndUunfeld,  P.  Z.S.II3«,r- 
ISl. 
Inhabita  Bengal ;  Nepal ;  Aaaam  ;  Anaesi ; 
C.  India. 

6,  eyawUit  (7.  and  S.,   TtU  Ora^  lit  ¥»0,  \ 
pi.  46). 

Biir.    Tordnt  ojasutiu,  Jsidin*  aod  Sclbj, 
Inhabits  Indian  pcDiasula. 
Q.  intolala,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  14&Iif  ' 
habila  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Nioabaia.  ' 

Sub^enna  PETBOCINCLA,  Vigors. 
P.  erflhrogaUra  (Gould'a  '  Ceotury,'  pL  13; 
J. and  S.  IU.  Om,  lat  series,  p).  }S9). 
Bib.    Tordui  arjlkRigaittr,  Vipm. 

Fttrodiida  roiieBtm,  Jmidina  and  Idlnr- 
Fctioconjpphm  rerm^wvutiii,  IiB>Ha, 

Inhabita  Himalaya. 

P.  ryaktitt  {PI,  ErU.  iSO ;  Edirards,  p>.  li)- 


BIRDS   OF   KASTERW   AND  SOUTHBRS  ASIA; 


tnr.  IWu  tjt.'tw,  L. 

T.  Hliluiu.  OiDeliii. 

MtnkcBRileii,  Bri'ton. 

P.  longiriHtrii,  Bl;th,  J.  A,  8.  X7I.  160. 

Inhibit*  Europe  ;  N.  Arrica ;  W.  Aiia  ; 
Kutimir ;  Punjab  ;  Sindh.  Tbe  Iniiian  varie- 
ty P.pottdoo  {Ihe  male),  and  r.  maal  (ihe 
r«D»i(),  8jke»  :  Tardus  tblitarivi,  var.  A. 
UtKin  ii  merely  aomewhat  deeper-colored, 
tbe  femnlei  eapeciatly,  which  are  aomewbat 
diftrenllj  marked  on  the  under-parla.  The 
bill  i1m  It  gBnerally  smaller.  Inbabiti  Hin- 
dul«n  ;  S.  lodia. 

P.agUnt,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  177.  In- 
bibiti  Sikkim  ;  Boun  ;  AsHm  ;  Sjlhet ;  Tip- 
pen  ;  Arraoan ;  TenBUerim. 

r.tuma>n»{Pl.  Enl.iit). 

Sn.    Tardiu  misitleiihi,  Qmclin. 
r  DliiMwn  (?),  Bodil««rt 

lilibili  Philippines  ;  Chioa. 

jSifr^mw  MONTICOLA,  Brahm. 

M.  (i*dwhituslM  (GuQld's  '  Centarjr,  pi.  19]. 

In.    FBlnwineb  oindarlijiidu,  Vifron. 

Fetrophils  ejKnoeephala,  aviiuwn. 
Black  colland  Tbroib,  Tw.  A-  Lkthim, 

iDhibiU  billf  psrtH  of  India  ftenernIlT,  keep- 
ing la  ibe  foratta  :  Teiymein  Lower  Bengal  in 
tktKtiot 


Omw  LU3CINIA,  (Antiq )  L.  (1735),  G  R. 
Onj. 
L^Uomda,  Bonap  (PI.  Enl.  filB.f.  «). 

tnr.  Haticiila  Inteiiu,  L. 

Sjlii*  laacioia,  Luh.  Tern  (bu  8.  pUloaali, 
Ton.) 
ftJW  boita,   H.:  BaUmU-iatar  dattoM, 
Pen.  Inbabiis  Earope  ;  N.  Africa ;  W.  Asia  ; 
(onnND  ID  Petaia,  bot  only  known  a>  a  cage 
turd  ia  Algbanistan. 
Sabfu.   SAXICOLlNiG. 
^wTHAMNOBIA,  SwuDaon. 
fi.  endtaitiiMii. 


Inbabit*  Upper  and  (Jentral  India. 
Tk.fMUBUa  (PI.  Sid.  180,  f.  1). 
>ia.  MoUdlU  lUhsta,  L. 

Aiuania  pt}ga»tar>,  TiinllDt, 


Kulekuri,  H-  (Jerdan).     lobabiu  8.  ladia  ; 
CgkM  ;  Phiiippinet  F 

Qtmt  EirTACINCLA,  Oonld. 

K.  murvwrKS  (Vaiilant,  pi.  1 14). 
*n.  Tarilaa  mMroani,  Ooelli, 
T.  trioolor,  Vieillot. 
OirUirgra  loagMndl,  SwuatOD, 


Sktana,  K  ;  Abbrka,  H,  (Jerdoii)  :  Laraa, 
In.  Inhabits  India  generimy  (nee  I^ower 
Bengal) ;  Ceylon  ;  Burmeae  and  Malay  coud- 
triet. 

emut  COPSYCHUS,  Wagler. 
C.  mindantttSU. 

8tn.  TDTitua  miDditnmiiii,  Omdin. 

lABim  mDiican,  RiiBes   inec  Tn-du   timnn), 

Hanfldd). 
GrrlliTon  inaEniroitra  at  (Jr.  nn*,   Sminwa 
(riiti  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  IS9). 

Okoehe,  Malny  ;  Moorai,  or  Moorai  Kichou, 
Snm.     Inhabits  Malay  counlriea. 
C.  ta/ulari*  [Edirirda,  pi.  181). 

BTH.  Qracnli  MsUcii,  U 

Gr*IJiTar&  intarrnedit,  R*aiBM)D. 
DibiLi  dgcili(.  tii>dgion,  Ai.  a».  XIX.  1S9. 
Jktyal,  B.  ;  Dayyur  or  Dejfr,  H,  (Jerdon)  ; 
PoUiAia,  Cin'gh:  ThrAeitgyee,  Arracan.  In- 
babiti  Bengal  ;  Nepal ;  India  generally  j  Arra- 
oan ;  Tenaiterini.  The  head  and  bade  of  fe- 
male invariably  ashy. 

Tar.  Or.  faraiiraMra  (?),  S«iiiuon. 
Tnhabita  Ceylon.    Tbe  head   and   back  of 
abining  blaok,  nearly  aa       the  male. 
Oernw  NOTODELA  (?)  Letaon. 
Jf.  (f)  ferfewrrt,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  188. 
Bid.  WniriQlna  imco™,  Hodgwn.  P.  Z.  8.  I94». 
p.  87. 
Inhabits  Musari ;  Nepal. 
<?«M«GRANDALA,  Hodgaon. 
Gr.  ealieolor.  Hodgaon,  J.  A.  S.  XII,  447. 
Inbabiis  Simla  ;  Nepal :  near  snowy  region. 

Oentu     SAXICOLA,     Bechstein,    {Jerka, 
Siadb). 
S.  opiaholeiica,  Strickland. 
SIC  S.  Ininn  apiid  Blfth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  137. 
Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Sindh. 
S.  pifota,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  131.     In- 
habiU  Upper  Hindoatan  ;  Sindh. 
5".  ImeoBiela  (PZ.  Cot.  »57,  t.  3. 
Bin.  Haideapii  leBeomeli  el.  U.  nahadvnea,  91a- 

lobahiu  8.  Europe  ;  H.  Afriea  ;  W.  Asia  ; 
Upper  HindaalBD  ;  Sindh. 

S.  ainguUrU,  Blytb,  J.  A,  S.  XVI.  lSO-1. 
Inhabits  Upper  Hindustan  ;  Siudh. 

B.  anaiUAs  (PI.  Enl.  554). 
Btk.  HolMilU  EniDthfl,  L. 

Inbabiis  Europe,  W.  Ada  ;  Upper  Hindus- 
Uo. 

Omiu  (3TANECULA.  Brebm. 

C.  vudea  (P'.  M^-  361,  f.  2,  and  610.  L 
1.  8,  8). 


BIRDS   OF  EASTERN   A^ND  SOUTHERN   ASIA. 


a^tTii  oernligDU,  Fiilu. 

S.  spewti,  nr.  A,  LithBtn  (the  remile'. 

Bliw-nKkMl  WiHiIn,  Latham. 

Hiuaini  Fidda,  H.  :  Dwmbuh,  Knbul-  In- 
hahila  S.  Europe ;  India  generally  r  very  abun- 
dant in  Lower  Bengal. 

Gemu  BUnCILLA,  Brehm. 

R.  frontalis  (Gould's  CeiUury,  pi  26,  f,  2). 

Str.  PbcBDiciini  ftontalii,  Vigon. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  generiUj, 
R-  erythrogastra. 

BTH,  Sjliia  crjlbrogaitn,  Guldenitadl, 
JHnicicapB  larorea,  Fillu. 
FhffinicDTa  Ueereaii,  Gitj. 
Inhabiti  N.  and  H.  Atit,  from  (be  Caucasus 
tH  Japan  ;  Nepa! ;  Assam. 
R.phiEnicmrM  {PI.  Enl.  351,  f.  2). 

Btn,  Motaoilla  phtEntcQrK,  L. 

FhtCDiCDra  milcilla,  SwaiiiMn. 
tL  trthn  of  ^JEliaiiiitaD,  apod  Oattan,  J.  A.  S. 
XV.  780. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;  «Dd  vanely  in 
Af>:hamstaa  and  Sbdb. 

n.  levceptant,  BIjth,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  662  ; 
XVI.  1S4,    Inbabita  Malayan  peniniula  ;  Java. 

It.  indica,  Blyth,  (Jardine  and  Selby,  III. 
Om.  pi.  86,  f.  3). 

Sth.  Phteuicnra  atiata  ipud  Jirdine  and  Satb;. 

TkiH  bira  (i.  e.  >  Shaker'}.  H.  (Jerdon). 
Inhabits  India  generally. 

R,  cmruUoeephala  (Gould's  Oeniury,  pi.  3ti, 

Stit.  PhKaicnre  uenilmcephili,  Vigati. 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 
R.  ful^inoia, 
8lB.  PhtEnioBii  foliginoM,   Vigora,  P.  Z.  8.  1581 
p.  35. 
Ph.  plsmbea,  Gould,  P.  Z.  3. 183B,  p.  185. 
lohabite  Himalaya. 

X.  leueocepkala  (Geald's  Ctniury,  pi,  *6, 
f.  2). 

».  Phcn 

1  arjtbrogMtrB, 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 
Genw  CALLIOPE,  Gould. 
C.  peHoralit,  Oontd  (lama  Avi»i«).    loha. 
bits  Himalaya. 

0.  camUchatieTuiM  (Lslh.  Suj)p.,  p],  in 
fTonti^ie«). 

SvH.  Sjlvift  cuutscbatleenria,  OmeHO, 
Motecilla  caliiope,  Pallas. 
CaUiopa  Lathamt,  Qoulil. 

Oanffula,  Nepal.  Inhabits  Asia.  Common 
ID  Lower  Bengal  during  ths  cold  season  ;  lire 
in  C.  ludia. 


C.  cyana. 
SiK.  LarviTor*  oyaoa,  et  L  hrnnnsa  [!),  Hodg- 
•OD,  J.  A.  S.  VI.,  102. 
Ptuenicnra  aupercilisrii,   Jerdra,  Hadr. 
Joum,  Xlll.  17a 
Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly  :  rare  in  NiUirii : 
very    rare   and   accidental    in   Lover  Beogil 
during  the  seasons  of  passage. 

Geniu  TARSKtEH,  Hodpaon. 

r.  cArjiMsiu,  Hodgson,   Jn«-    Hfof.  ^.S. 
1S4G,  p.  19S.     Inhabits  8.  E.  Him»Ii;L 

Gmu»  PRATINCOLA,  Koch. 
Pr.  eapnta  iPl.  Sal  236,  f.  I.  2). 
Sth.  Motacilla  caprata,  L. 

M.  laeianeQEif,  T«r  A.  Lathami 
M.  B;lratica  <r<,  Tickell,  J.  A  B,  tl.lm 
Saiicola  froticola,  HonBdd. 
8.  bicolbr  et  S,  crTthTopjEfa,  Bjkn. 
Pidah  or  Kola  PidoA,  H. ;  Lay  lAya,  Am- 
can  ;  DecAu,  hv  Inhabits  India  g<B«iaUy(Mt 
Lower  Bengal) ;  Ariacan  ;  Java. 
Pr.  rubieola  {Pi.  S*l.  €7S,  f.  1)- 

SvN,  MotacilU  mbicola,  L. 
Inliabits  Europe;   N.  Arrica. 
Pr.  indica,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVl,  13)- 

Six.  p.  rubioula  of  India,  MictanHi. 
Inhabits  India  generally. 
Pr.    UMcura,    Blytli,    J.    A.  S.  XVI.  W1. 
Inhabits  Sindti. 

Pr.fitrrea.    Hodgson,  J.    A.  8.  XVI,  US. 
Inbabita  Himalaya  f^anerally. 

Gmut  lANTHIA,  Blyth. 
/.  Kypervthra,  Blyth,  J.    A.   8.  IVI.W 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

l.rufaaAu8,l.k.%.  XVL  181 

8tn.  Memura  rufllatua,    ud  tbe -baiatfr-''- 

eT«nui».HodK8oo,P.Z.3.1Btf,>«i  , 

Btythawi  Tytlerii   {f),   hnmm,  w*  ; 

Wern.Soo,  [not  dewribedV  , 

MotacilU  cyamira  (»1  PalUa,  tie  fern*   j 

Inkabita  Himidityk  generally ;   more  numt- 

roua  to  the  N.  W.  P  J 

fle«w  EEYTUAOA,  lAaliq.)   Cuv.,G.& 

Gray. 

E.  fiaoolivaee*. 
Srn.  lanthia  fliVoKtacM,  (Hod^sa),  J.i-^ 
IVI.  188,  171^  ^   .. 

Nemnra  fTavolftwMB,  Hodgson^  r.  i.  * 
tSiS.  p.  IT. 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 
E,  nbeetia  (fl.SiX.  SKI,  1 1). 

Sm.  Motacftl*  rabtMda,  It. 
Inhabits  Europe;  W.  Aaia  (Xtabiund). 
Qt»ui  ERYTHROSIEBNA,  Bonap. 
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E.  UMCura  (vide  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  474). 
Stjt,  MnuioipB  leiKun.  Omcliu. 
M.  parra  of  lodiB.  nuotorum. 
BizioolB  mbeonloldaB,  Sykto. 
SjnorniB  ionUimiu,   Hodgson,  F.   Z.  S. 

185B,  p.  27. 
WIiiM  tailed   Bed-breiist,  ud  the  jouog 
— prob»bL<r  Uwulate  n;o»teh«r,  L»- 

Txrra,  H.    iDlubita  India  generally  ;  i«K 
to  the  3. ;  extremely  commoD  in  L.  Bengd. 
S.  aeomam,  (Hodgion). 

lof  Nepftl,  J.  A.S. 


Inhabit t  Uimalaya- 
S.punUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 
ai«.  MMoiMpoU  Momaua  of  Cealral  IndU, 
apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.   XVI.  137. 
Hoscioap*  poanooiii  >Fad  Blytlt,  J.  A.  S> 
XL  4(8. 
lahabits  Central  India- 
OmwSIPHIA,  HodgMO. 
S.  ttn^hiata,   Hodgaon.  Xnd.    Sa>.    1837, 
p.  651.     InhabiU  Himalaya. 

Stk.  DinoTplM  anp«r«UuiiB,  Blytfa,  J.  A.  S. 
xr,  ISO  (Uterod  to  MuMiwpuli  hypo- 
ryUir*,  J.  A.  .S.  885,  and  Mgnin   by  an 
otanisbt  ta  M.  rubeoaU,  J<  A.  3-  XII. 
6*0). 
D.  (ft  rabiDijyanea,  Hodgson,  P,  Z.  S. 
iuff.p.ae. 
InhabiU  B.  G.  Himalaya. 
B.  ft)  tricolor. 
8n.  DigBiea  trienlor,  Hodj 
p.  46;  J.  A.  S- 
Inhabita  Himalaya. 
8-  (1)  Uaeomelanura. 


odnon,  F. 

XVI.  12a. 


I,  P.  Z.  S.  1845, 


TahabitB  S.  £■  Himalaya. 
C«tw  ANTE1F£6,  Blyth. 
A.  wtomiliger. 
0ra.  Uimorpka  t    mooiliE^,   HodgMD,   P'  Z. 


A.  goUris,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV] 
Inhabita  8.  E.  Himalaya ;  Axraoan. 
Oemu  UUSCICAPULA.  Blytk. 
jr.  mAmolatea,  ¥ida  ^  A.  8-  XVI,  137. 
6tk^    Moioicapa  maoolata  apnd  Tickellf  J.  A. 

«.  11,  sr4. 
lAabiuS.  E.  Hiffialayat C  India  ;  Aritcan  ; 
TcBM^ciia  provinoea ;  Java, 


Jf.  atptratiari*  (Jardlne's  (^»tn6.    Om. 
18*8,  pi.     ). 

Btg.     HnaoioapB  anpennliaris,  JardoD,   Uadr* 
Journ.  XI,  18. 
Dimorplu   albogularis,   Blyth,  J.  A.  S. 

XI,  190. 
HuHclcapa  hemiiencura,  Hodgson,  Q-  R. 

Gr»y. 
Laoknow  Flycatclwr  and  AEore  Warb- 
let,  Latham. 
Inhabits  Himalaya  chiefly;  C.  and  3.  India> 
M.  lappkira  (I'ickell)  Blyth,  ].  A.  S.  XII- 
939  ;  XVI,  473.     (Jerdoa'a  HI.  Ind.  Om.  pi- 
32).  Inbabite  aikldm. 
Gennt  CYOBNIB,  Blyth. 
C.  unicolor.   Blyth,   J.  A.  8.  XII,   1007 ; 
XVi,  126.    Inhabits  Siktim. 

C.  rtUi«}Kloidei  Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  t6)- 
Sn.     Fhanloura  rbbacnloidea,  Vigoia. 

niHara  bieTtpH,   fludpoB^   lad.  Bar. 

1837,  p-  88!. 
Hcioiciipa  mbeoula,   Swainqw  (the  fe- 

.Stharid   Wsiblen  Lat^iam  (and  the  fe. 

nuie  agreaa  with  tile  eiippowd  female 

of  hU  Blue  Indian  WarnLer], 

Inhabita  Himalaya  t  visiting  the  plains  in  the 

oolil  Beaaon,  when  not  rare,  in  the  vicinity  oE 

Calcutta :  Arracan  ;  Tenaaaerim. 

0.  banywuu  (HorBfield'a^ooI.  £«(.    inJa' 
va,  pi.    )• 

8t»,    Muscicapa  banynmia,  HoraBeld. 
M.  oantatrix,  Temminok. 
Inhabita  Java ;  very  rare  in  Nilgiria. 
C.  elefftmt. 
Stb.  Hnadcapa  ehgana,  Tem.  apnd  SMok- 
knd. 
H.  hyaoielha  apnd  TiokeB,  J.  A.  &  II. 

674. 
R.  TickelliK,  Blyth,  J.  A.S.  XII,  «41. 
Blue  Indian    Warbler  '.  Latham  (vide  J. 
A,S.  XVI,  1S8.) 
Inhabits  Central  (and  W  P)  India. 
C.  ?  Ulli«d  to    i/mcieapa  paWpa, 

Jerdon)   Uadr.    Jomm,    XI,    i&.     Inhabita 
Sikim. 
QtnMt  OCUBOUELA,  Blyth. 
Ochr.  nigrorufa,  J.  A.  S.  XVI,  129. 
Str.    Sauoola  nigrorafa,  Jardoo,  Uadr.  Jontn, 
X.  p.  886. 
Muscicapa  rafula,  la  Bcww^. 
lohabita  ismmit  al  NilgiriB. 
Onuii  mLTAVA,  Hadgaon.  (JfiHoHV..»>- 

if.  grartdU.  . 
Sts.    Chaitaris  -grudii,  Blrtb,  J.  A,  S.  ZI* 
18>, 
Baluopo*  icewude^  Had|aoa,  a.R,<3n7. 

InhabiM  Sikkin. 


4»7 


-  O" 
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■]ir.   tundara,  Hodgunt,  Ind.   Ser.  I8S7,  p. 
8B0.  IiihabiU  Hinulaya  ;  rare  to  the  N.  W. 
JIT,  MeOregoria. 

Sm.    FtuBDiouTa'McQragariv,   Burton,  P.  Z  8. 
1S8S,  f.  1S3. 
N.  fnligivectcr,  Hod^^n,  lod.Rer.  1887, 

p.  660  Ctbe  fem.U  onlj). 
Dimorplia  KurionUris,  Hodg- 

Tb«  t«nutli 


1,  J.  A.  S.  XIL  340. 
-Leiothrix    ■isoBti    MoUlal- 
)iDd,P.  Z.S.  1S39,  p-ies- 
lobBbiU  Htmalftj-iij  Aatam. 
aenui  CTANOPTILA,  BIytb. 
C.  ej/ananulanwa,  3.  A.  8.  XVI.  125  (PI. 
<bl.        ). 

Stn.  Unwuokpk  malinopi,  Vigon^ 
Inhabit*  Java, 

Oenvt  8T0PAR0LA,  Bljtb. 
-    St.  vulanopt  (Gould's  <  Oentarr,*  pi.  6). 
6>H.  Iftuojcapa  utUnopi,  Vigora. 

H.  Upit,  LoMOD,    aev.    Zool.    ka.    188S, 

p-  10«. 
H.  tbaluaioi,  Sinuntoa  [the  (amftla. 
VsTditoT  Flyoitoher,  Ltthain. 
JITil  Katkalea,  Ben^.    Inhabit*  India  geiier. 
■Hj  i  Tiaiting  the  plaini  in  the  cold  teuoD. 

SI. ?(raeJ.  A.  8.   XVI.    125). 

Inhttbit*  Jbts. 
Si.  indigo. 

Stk.  Uiifoirap*  indigoi  Horafield. 
Inhabits  Java. 

St.  aSneaudata,  Jerdon  (III.  Ind.  Om.  pi. 
14). 

Sim,  Moiciosps  tlbioandata,  Jardon,  Uadr. 

Juan,  XI,  IS, 
Inhabtto  Nilgirii. 
Genut  UUSOtCAPA,  L. 
Svh-gtnMt  BUTALIS,  Boia. 
B.  tetrieolor,  UodgtOQ,    J.  A.  S-  XVI.  110, 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

^u^tfTMuHBMlGHELEDOK,  Hodgson. 
H  latinttrit, 

Bth.  UnMU^ia  litlrortris,  Rafflas,  Swaiaaon, 
H.  poonanau,  Sykat. 

ZmIcH,  H.  (Jenlon).  Inhabits  India  generall; ; 
common  in  Cejlon  ;  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  Mala- 
yan penintuU  ;  Sumatra. 

B.  fni^imna,  Hodgson,  P.  Z  8.  184S,  p. 
-«1,J.A.S.XVI.  119.  InhabiU  Himalaya. 
B.fimigiiua  Hodfrson,  P.  Z.  8.  184G,  p. 
81.     Inhabits  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

0Mvt  AOANTHIZA,  Vigon  and  HonSeld. 

-     A. F  InUtHUIanF 

BKACHTFTEBTXieriefc 
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ffeaw  STLVANIA,  Btjih. 
8.  phonticuroida,  J.  A.  8.  XVl,  135. 
Sts,  Biaobvpterui    phtaoicarotdM,  Hodwi. 
Gray'a  Catal.  ^^ 

Inhabits  Himalsya. 
Gmui  CALLBNE,  Bljth. 
C.  froKlalit,  Blyth  J.  A.  S-  XII.  lOlU.  pL  I 
and.  XVI,  I8fl.   Inbabita  Sikim. 
Om%t  BaACHTPTERTX,  HonGtld- 
Bt.  major. 
Sth.  Fhnoioara  maior,  Jsrdos,  Ibdr.  Jsan 
Xni.  170. 
Inhabits  Niigiris. 

Br,  montana,  HorsGeld  {Zool.  Ret.  w  Jm, 
pi.     ).    luliabits  Java. 
Sr.  atiralu. 


Inhabits  SiUim. 

Sr.  (?)  n^rocapitaia.  Eyton,  P.  Z.  8.  IW 
p.  137.     Inbsbits  Mslayan  peninsula. 
OetMu  TE8IA,  Hodgson. 
T.  e^niMnter,  Hodgson.  J.  A.  S.  VI.  1(1.  j 
8iB.  T.>uricepa,  Hodgson,  J.  A.aX  .V\ 
47*.  ; 

SuiooUT  oliras,  HeCleltaiid,  F-  I- ^ 
1839,  mi. 
Inhabits  Nepal  ;  Sikim  ;  Assam. 
T.  eaiianm-coroHola. 
8tn.  SylTia  cBatai]M-coranst»,Bari<)«,T.I't 

ir- 

T.fla 
Inhabits  Himalaya. 

Oemi  PNOEPYGA,  Hodgson.  j 

Pn.  tyuamata  (Qould'i  leonti  Jvifii. 
Sin.  Mioronra  ■qnamata,  Ooald. 

Tflaia  nifironter,  T.    albiTantar,  Mdj 

ooooolor,  Hodgson  (rarietka  slo*^ 

ing.  I 

Inhabits  Nepal;  Sikkin.  ' 

Fa.  putiila. 

Sn.  T.  potttla,  HodgtoD,  J.  A.  8.  UV.  W 

T-  squamsts,  amsU  varte^  t  j 

Inhabits  Nepal.  I 

Pit.  candaia.  i 

SiF.  Taala  eandata,  Bljth,  J.  A.  B-  SIT.  M-j 

Inhabits  Sikkim.  ! 

a»tu  AEUNDINAX,»Blyth.  j 

A.  (Mtaetui,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  SH.    \ 

BjS.  rbTagmatioala  oKnosa,  Birth,  H.  B.  M 

don.  Hade.  Joan.  Xm.pt.  U-h  W 
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U^U  Beogd ;  Airaoui ;  S.  India. 
AniACBOCEPHALUS,  Naura. 
icr.  iimnae^,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  388. 
Bn.  lerot»tei  bnmncaociu,    Jerdon,   Htdi. 
Joum.  S.  209. 
Aerocep])  (raitcliuaeai  v.  tiudoid«  of 
Indiii  ■Dctorum. 
Iikbiti  Ib(1u  gcDciallj ;  ArakaD. 


I,  Honlleld,  Un.  1>.  XOI. 


tn.  8jl*u 
1M. 

IiUiib  India  ^Dcrillj  ;  Jbts. 
foMLOCUSTBLLA,  (Raj)  Gould, 
t.  T»J<(«M,  BIyth,  J.  A.    S.   XIV.    682. 
labiUi  Lower  Bengal  (in  the  cold  aeasoD]. 
e«iP8EUD0LUSClNIA  (f),  SaiL 
hbUiOftMlru. 

Sn.  Tribm  lateoTtntTu,  HodjtKm,  P.  Z.  S- 
IS4S,p.  30  ;  J.  A.  &■  XIV.  68S,  ' 
Ualnti  Xachir  r^ion  of  Nepal, 
fiauBDUMETICOLA.  Bljth. 
Aticneica.  Bljlh,  3.  A.I     XIV.  S84. 
Sn.  SklieHia  affioia,  Hodgaon,  G.  B-  Qi^. 

e«»PHYLU)PNEU8TE,  Meyer. 


mi  India  generally . 
fHiSm.  Bljth,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  i93.  IdIiB' 
VuNepiIiS.  Indiai  China  (Chaian). 


A^fMi  ABBOBNIS,  Hodgaon. 
,  iVpJeW.  Hodgson  J.  A.  S.   XVI.  598. 
■MiU Nepal;  Sikkim. 

tUr.mUator. 

Sn.  MoUcUIa  Mutator,  Hokd],  J.  A.  a    U. 
I  S76;  XVI.  440. 

Cnlidpeta  Mbiatkep*,  Hodgion  apnd  0. 
R.  Gray. 
.I>bHi  Nwal ;  C.  ladia  :  rare  in  Lower 
M 
.  ^^■Kiutieeptj'iiodgBon,  3.  A.  S.XIV.EOS. 

Ik  nrUopDcnita  x»ittho«oIitito«,    HodgWDt 
O.  B.  Onj. 
j  Iibbiu  HimalijB  generally ;  Arracan. 
Itt.prfMffmy.,  Blylh,  J.  A.  B.  XVI  Hi- 
MibBikkim. 

**1«M  CULICIPBTA,  BJytb, 

fA«rW,  J.  A.S.  Xn.  968. 


Sts.  »rlriBBiiTkil,Bwt«a,P.Z.8.I8SS,p.lU 
Cryptolopba    auiiciplUai    Swainaooj    31 

Centan. 
Moaaioapa  biliaaatat  Lamot,  Bar-  Zool. 
par  la  Soo.  Co*.  IBSB,  p,  104. 
Inbabita  India  ganerally  ;  rara  to  the  Math. 
Sub-fftwt  RGGULOIDES,  Blyth. 
S.  troehiUndet. 
Stm,  Aoanthiu  trochiloldn.  BnndeTall. 

FhjIlopnauHta  njtuloidaa,  Bljtli,  Ji  A  S. 
XL  101  ;  XII.  »as. 
In  habita  Himilaja  ;  migraliTig  aouthwaid  in 
oold  auaoD. 

B.  modatia  (Gould'a  £■  E.  pi.        )  J.  A. 
8.  XIV.  963. 

SiF.  Begolai  modaatua,  Gould. 

B,  iuomataa,   Blyth,  J.  A.  S-  XI.  It--* 

C&brid«d  pluman). 
FhyUopuenite  nitida,  0*  B.  Gray. 
Inliabita  K.  India,  oommoa  in  L.  Bmgtl : 
very  rare  in  Europe. 

B.  ehioronotut,  Hodgson,  G.  B.  Gray.    In* 
babita  Himilaja. 
8iUi$mxM  PHTLL0SC0PU9,  Boie. 
PA.  nitidat,  Blytb.  J.  A.  8.  ZII-  965. 
Stx.  HoMiaapa  nitida(>)  I^tbam,  Frtnklin. 

Sylvia    bippiilaii    ipnd    JerdoD,    Hadr. 

Jonra.  XL  6. 
Hippokui  Bwaiiuonij  G.  B.  Gray. 
Inbabita  India  generally ;  Ceyloo, 
Fk.  trochUvt,  {PL  Evi.  6B1,  f.  1). 
Stv.  HotaeiUa  Irocbilui^  L. 
Inhabit!  Europe  i  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Aaia ;  17. 
India  (apud  QouldJ  ;  Japan. 
m.  tritHt.  Blyth,  J.  A  S.  XII.  966. 


Inhabita  India  generally. 

PA.  fflon^cMtu,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII.  In- 
habit a  HimalajB, 

P.  viridaniu,  Blylh,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  967.  In- 
habits India  generally;  Airaoaa;  reiy  com* 
moD  in  Ldirer  Bengal. 

PA.  bJImm,  J".  A.  8.  XVI.  442. 

Sth.  Hotuilla  afBnia,  TiekeU,  J.  A.  8. 11.  S7«, 

Inhabila  Bengal  (common). 

Fk  htgvi^,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  968. 
Inhabits  India  generally  :  common  in  Lower 
Bengal. 

PA  javanieiu  t 

Bm.  Sylvia  javanioa  (%  Honfiald,  linm  Tr. 
XIII.  169. 
Fb.  magninatTis,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XII.  MS. 
Ofior  Opior,  Jara.     Inhabita  Nepal  >  Ben^ 
gal ;  Arracan  ;  Jara. 
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PA.  hmmaa,  Blyib,  S.  A.  S.  XtV.  591 
(described  rrom  a  Bmall  a{>ecimen). 

Om.  Fh.  fnaotua,  tm..  Blyth,  J.  A.  a   ZTI. 

'   lohabitt  BsDgal  :  oommoB  in  Arracm. 

Fh./tu<xaut,  Bl;th,  1.  A.  8.  XI.  IIS;  XII. 
985.     lohabiU  Ben^tal  i    Arracao. 

Gmua  EEGULUS,  (Antiq.)  CMTier, 

•  Jt.  iff»icapillitg,  Tenminok.    Inhabits  £u- 
lope  and  Asia.     N.  W.  Himnlaya  ? 

a.  cristatK*,  Ray  {PI.  £rd.Gh\,  t,Z}. 
8th.  HoUoilla  regnliu,  L, 
R.  Burie>[»lliM|  Selby. 
E.  flaTJcapillnai  Nbdio. 
Inhabita  Europe  and  AsU:   H.  W.  Hima- 
layv. 

Sub&m.   SYLVIAN^  (rrugiToroua  Warblen). 
;  eenmt  3TLVIA,  Latban  IFktdaria  U .  i.  e. 
('  Floirer  pecker'). 
B.  /trdoni. 

Stb.  CniTuin  Jerdoni,   BI;Ui,  J.  A.  a    EVI. 
4SB. 
Philome]*    orphei    apud    Jordon,  Hadr. 
Journ.  X.  S67. 
.lafaabits  8.  India. 

Sin.  Oirmcaaffi[ri»,Blytl],  J.  A.8.  XLV.  note 

■,^0^  164.  . 
Inbabitafl.  India;  Cc^lou. 
8.  eamtca,  (Pt.  .ML  380,  f.  S). 
-  'Bjs.  MotaoUla  ourruca,  U.  ijlrieUa,  et  H.  d«- 

*  "    '  '  njetDniDi,  OmeliD. 

Cairaca  gairula,  BrUaon. 
Inhal^  'Europe  ;   Aaia  ;  Africa ;  India  jn- 
Daralif  (aeo  Lower  Bsngal  belov  the  tidaiMy). 
Fam.    GEBTHIAD^. 
Subram.    CEBTHIKJl. 


'  CisnVitCEETHIA.L. 


(BIyth,  Moa.  In- 
ifl  BIjtb,  J.  A.  s.  XIT.  GBl^ 


(Kan  Cer&iada). 

Sin.  'C;  bimilajana 

Inhabits  Nepal. 

C.  discolor,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B.  XIV.  680.    In- 
habits diktrim. 

0.  JUmaiayana,  Vigon.  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 


r.  0.  M 


on,  tit* 


Inhabits  Deyra  Doon. 

Subfam.    SITTUTA. 
-&MMTKl«IODftOHA,  IKger. 
:r.mm-9riaiFl.£iU..in.) 
.     «iH.  CMtliia  nuuii,  L. 

T,  -phceoicoplBri.  Tsmmiiicb 
T.  euofKa,  Bfoptacu. 


InhabitB  fi.  Eurqie ;  W.^Aiii;  A^kniita; 
Himalaya. 

Genu*  SITTA,  h. 

t.  fomuMO,  Blyth  (J.  A.  B.  XU.SJB.IOOTV 
Inhabits  Sikkim. 

ff.  einnamovenirU,  BJyUi,  J.  A.  8.  II.  Ul, 
InhabiU  Himalaya. 

3.  etutaneovmlrit,  'Franklin  (J.  and  3.,  HL 
Om.,  lat  aeries,  pL  165).  InbabiU  H^  »: 
g;ions  of  ludia. 

S.  kimalayana,  Jardlua  and  9aU>y  (/U.  On^ 
1st  series,  pi.  161).  \ 

Btk.  8.  nipaleiuia,  Hodgwa,  J.  A.  8.  V.  779. 

Sub-getviu  DENDBOrniLA,  Swaimon. 

D.  frotUeUit  (Swainaon's  Zool.  lU.,  irf 
series,  pi.  8), 

8n.  Sitta  bonUUa,  HnnfleU. 
S.  Talita,  TaaDinok. 
B,  oaoUiaa,  Bodgxa,  J.  A.  E.  V.m 
Inhabits  Iiidia,  Burraab,  owi  Mala;  eaaiXa^ 

Fam.     GBAUCALIDA 
Benw  GRAUCALUS,  Carier. 
Gr.  Maed,  Leason. 

fRM.  Or.  ^pooHbof  India,  ancUna. 

Or.  nijMUuiBii,  Hodgwn,  lad.  Bn.lffi.^H 
Ceblepjri*  i»vBB«UCP),   Hon(dJ,rii(J-»-l 
.XV.  806. 
K^)odcaig-stmgu,    Jav-     Inhabits  Ia<lii|i 
neraUjr ;  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenaascrim. 
Qmua  CAMFEFUAGA,  Tiullot. 
O.fimbriiUa  apud  SlrioUaad  (PL  CI- tf 
260.) 

STH.  C«ble[7r<a  Gmbriitiu,  Teuminck. 

I«iiiiu  lileni.  'llckell,  I.  A.  G.  11-  S7S. 
TslT<MiT<n  aclMshutoL    flndpw,  lal  «■ 

18S7,  Sas.  „ 

OnnealDi  maoolonB,  MeUtillaitd,  P.  Z.  AM 
p.  1G9. 

Ceblapiriia  lofnibna,  ^asdaraD. 
Bloa-gn;  Thioah,  Lsthuo. 
Inhabits  India  generally  -,  commoaer  to^ 
N.,  and  breeding  iu  the  Himalaya  :  Jars?    ' 
G.  fiulattcpta-a,  Blyth,  J.   A,  S.  XV.  fl| 
IntiaUtaAtraean,  where  emnmon. 

0.  £yliui,  SuiGklwd,  Aim.  ilmg.  S.  t 
18M,  p.  36. 

8i«,  Cabiawiii-i^riahu  apal  Jate.  OtW*     : 
O.  caul),  Brkn,— the  yonag  f  i 

ISaitgn  lluiub,  Latham.  ' 

Inhabits  India  gmerallj  i  Ceylon :  nee 
0-  eairuleteen*. 


Inhabits  Lucon. 

Genii*  LAL&GE,  Boie. 

L.  orietdcUu  IPt.  At.  37-3,  f.  3). 


BIRDS  OP  EASTERN   AND  SOUTBtEBN   ASU. 


til.  loBtu  wimtalii,  Qniclin. 


Jnu,  Mala?  i  L^ettaa,  Jav.  Inhabits  M«- 
hjm  peaJMula  and  Archipelago. 

Fam. ? 

Oenu*  PERICB0C0TU3,  Boie. 

r.  ipeeiotug  {Gould's  Century,  pi.  T). 

Bra.  Turdni  ipetiomi.  L.thiitn. 

MoicipeU  prinerpB,  Vigora  »nd  Qould. 

y^a-me^-tha,  I  e.  '  Prince  bird."  Arracan. 
Inhibits  Himslaja ;  C  India :  rare  in  S.  India 
ind  in  L.  Ben(E»1 :  Asaum,  Svlhet,  Amcan, 
TtnuKrim,  UaUyan  peoinaula  (Peaang)- 

P.jlammeut  (Swainson'a  Zool.  lU.  2Bd  te- 
lia,  pi.  6i  i  Jeidoii'a  lU.  Ind.  Om  pi.  11). 
Biw   Hucictpa  BimmBt,   Toratiir.  PmMiit't    Ind. 

M.  inblUrn,  Vieillot  _        

PhaBiiB>r»»«lep>n».  MeCIeU.na,  P.  Z.  S.  188B. 

p.  ISA. 
Aofurt  FlTWlehw,  LHhua  (but  th«  pTMtding 

tpcdM  ako  rt(«n*d  to). 

Piari  S^ial  Chtum,  H,  (Jerdon) ;  Inhabita 
8.  [ndia :  C^Iod.  Asaam  P  (^ide  J.  A.  S.  XV, 
309. 

?.  brtvirottrw  (Gould'a  '  Century,'  pi.  8). 

Bnr.  MoMipeU  hnrirattrii, 

PhtEDieDTl' 

Birds. 

Inbabiti  Himalaya  ,  Asum;  Sylhet ;  Arracan 
nn  in  C.  and  S.  India. 
f.^»««,Blyth,  J.  AS.XV.  309. 

Str.  NiUjan  P.  (UmniFiii,  Anctoniiii. 

Umi,  or  SemuOan,  J«»a.     Inhabita*  Malay 

P.  Mlam.  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  310.  In- 
iLihita  Sikkirn. 


iMd,  F.   Z.  B.  1B3S, 
p.  167. 
Nget-meng-tha-^nM  (v    e.    '  PrinceBs-bird"), 
AiT»c»n.  InhabilB  India  generally  i  Arracan. 
P.  pereffrintu  (Gould'a  '  Cenlury.'  pi.  9). 

Bra,  Parol  peraimDiu  "t  MotioilU  oinniniomes,  L. 
P.  oiwoiwiii  *t  mablwiBU,  aBalm. 

Bvlal  Okntm,  H-  (Jerdon).  ]  nhabita  India 
genwafly  ;  Ceylon  j  Arracan- 

F.  m  erythropygi^u  (Latham's  Om  JJUt 
Vol.Tl.p.  178,  pi.  96);  JwdWa  Coninb. 
Om.,  pi.  1). 

Sib.  MnMeip  erjthrDMnii,  Jwdoa,  BUfa.  Jonrn. 
TaidD*  •p^cionu.  »".  B.  ■nd  Campore  Flj" 
otchH,  Latham, 
lokibits  Hindustan  (aec  L. 

Tam.    AMPELTDJ:. 
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(?f»M  COCHOA,  Hodgson  (Coeko,  Nepal). 
C-jntrpurta,  Hodgson.  J.  A.  3.  V.  359  (J- 
A.  S.  No-  139,  pi-     )■  Inhabita  Nepal  i.SikiDi. 
Fam-    PIPIUD^ 
Subfain.     EURTLAIMISiE 
Qenut  EUBTLAIMUS,  HoraBeld. 
Sab^ttwi  COBYDON,  Lesaon. 
C.  uwoimniM  (PI.  Col.  297V 

■TK.  EurjUimn*  ramatniDOJ,  Rafflet 
En.  eorjdon,    TemiDiack. 
Ell.  Temmwokli,  Lmwii. 
Enrjliima.?  H»J,  J.  A-  8.  X.  576. 
Kimffqmit,TAa\a.y.  lohabiU  Tenaasarim  pro- 
vinces ;  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Snmatra- 
Sub'penui  EUBYLAIMUS. 
Eu.  javwniciu,    Horsfield,    (PI.    Col.    130. 
181  j^oof.  5es.  tn/ai'a,  pi.     ) 

Btk.  Ko.  Honfieldi,  Temminck. 
Timpliaa  lilia,  KtUj. 
Inhabits  Arracan  ■■  Tenasaerim ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  Archipelago- 

Sv..  ochnMolKi,  Baffles  (PI.  Col.  261). 

Siw    En.  racBlUtM,  Ternoim*- 
Tirnplua  Qnilin,  Mil.J. 

Inhabita  Teoasserim  pro»iocea  ;  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula and  ArchipelaRO. 
Cnaentui  (PI.  Col.  164)- 

Sta.  TodoB  naiotn-i,  Liith«iii. 
T.  niicrorlijncliilfc  Omelin. 

Fmw  and  Tadai  WhojoTi,  Malay  ;  Palmo, 
or  Tampalano,  Som.  Inhabits  TenasMsnm 
provinces  ;  Malayan  peninsula  and  Aroh.paUgo- 

G  »#««,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  SIS.  Inhabit. 
Arracan. 

S,ib-sen»s  rSABISOMUS,  Swsinaon. 

P,  DalhtyuH^  (T-ould's  Icona  Avium  ,' 
Rojle'a  lU.  Him  Sot.  pi.  7). 

InhabiU  Himalaya ;  Assam  ;  Sylhel ;  At«can. 
S«t-J9nw  SERILOPHUS.  Sirainaon. 

^.Ju«af«a('rr««.^<"'i-Sflc.,pl-8B). 


Inhabits  Tenasseritn  protinoes. 
S.  r^opygia,  J-  A-  8-  XV.  311- 

isa.  o  IV  ( 

I.b.bit.,B.«.  Hlml.,.;  A».oi  ?>"»«. 
Arracan. 

Snbta.   ?IPB1K«- 
e»i»  CALYPIOMENi,  «.»"■ 

„  ^.ooglc 


BniDS  OF   KAStaiOT   AND  SOtJThEaN  ASXi. 


C.  rirtdfa,  HBfflM,{K.  GiA.  316  i  HawfieW' 
Zool.  Bei.  ia  Java,  pi.     ) 

Blir.  0.  Bifloil  et  Q.  aandiciitB  (tka  jonng),  Svud. 

AJm,  PtK&at,  Sampo  Penang,  Hakj.  iDha- 
biti  Malayaii  penintolB ;  StimBtTB. 

Fern.     HIRUNDWlDiE. 

Gaim  HIKUNDO,  L. 

AbabU-Ohatok,  H  ;  Mo-Uwai-ngM,  oiPfan- 
Uwa,  Airacan  :  tayang  LayoMg,  Malay. 

H.filifera,  Stephens 

■m.  U.  mficrpi  (?},  LichtfuUin. 

U.  BlIcudBU,  FnnkiiD,  f.  Z.  S.  183],  p.  116 
U,  indliia  et  H.  iirjtbraeephiU  [PJ,  OhkHd 

TDhabita  C.  India  diiefly  ;  ran  in  S.  India  ; 
DojFra  Doon  ;  Eatak- 
H.  ntttiea,  L.  (PI.  £nt.  648,  f.  1). 
SiH.  H.  gBttnnlw,  Bcopoli. 

t.  puujui,  Ditbin. 
.  Jbvm,  Bflre*,  P.  Z.  a.  1S39,  f.  88. 
iDhabiU  Europe,  Aata,  and  Africa ;  risiting 
India  daring  tlie  cold  season. 

ff.  domieola,   Jardon,    Madr.  Joum.    XIII. 
173. 


Inhabila  Malay  coDntries;  Nilgiris. 
If.  davriea,  L. 
Sm.    H.  tlpulrit,  Tlllu. 

il.  «qlhrop)[gw,  fljke*,  P.  Z.  8.  1832,  p.  3S. 

U.  uipdeuiu,  aadgiDu,  J,  A  8.  V,  TSO. 

Inliabita  £.  Asia  :  common    during  the  irin- 
tar  moDtht  in  India,  China,  and  Malasia. 

3.    hyperyOira^    Blytb,    J.   A,   S.   XVIII  ; 
Jtfon.  liid.  liiruTiditiida. 
.    Inhabits  Ceylon  (resident). 

S.  Mriwffl,  L,  Pi.  £hil,  642,  f.  2). 

InhabiU  Europe ;  N,  Africa ;  rare  in  India. 

S.  rvptitrit,  Seopoli  {Qonld'a  B.  B.  pi.  5B.) 

an.    Jt.moDMiK,  OmeHa. 

H.  mpieola,  floi^nm.  }.  A.  S.  T,  78r. 

H.  iiuiuU,  JerdoB,  Hidr.  Jonrn.  XIII,  17a. 

Inhabits    8.  Europe  ;  N.  Africa  ;  W.  Aaia  ■ 
Himalaya ;  Nilgiris. 

S.  coneolor,  Sylces,  P.  Z.  S.  183i.  p  83 

Inhabits  G.  India. 

a".«partffl,L.(K.«W.  6«,f.  8).  Inhabit* 
Norlfcern  reRions ;  Africa;  N.  India  (banks  of 
Sutt^) ;  C.  India  (rare). 
.    H.  wtienni,  Hardiricke's  HI.  Tnd.  Zool. 

«i»    H-bmicrtftit^  ll«aeU«id,  t,  Z.  llam,  p. 

InhabiU  riTer  banks  of  all  India  :  fiurmah 
•iidChioa(F). 

Fam.  ABTAMID^. 


Qmut  ABTAMUS,  Tieillot. 
A.  fmeui,  TieiUot  (ifm.  Mu.  Tom-U 
fig.     ). 


Bnr.    Ocjptflru  ntnatta,  VtVmaaam. 

A.  IfDcorhvnchw ~ 

^  8.  ISSe.j.  1GB, 

L.  LmthfUQ. 


A.  Ifiicorhyiichm  (L.l  ■poll  MeClfUini,  f .  Z. 
8.  I83e,~p.  1GB,  BE  Jnten,  Cabl. 


TtU-thalol  Beng.  Inhabits  India  gnmBj '  ! 
Aasam  ;  Arracan. 

Fam.     DICRURID^. 

Otnw  DICEUBU3,    Vieillot  (CAiV.  ^*- 
pal  ;  Ohayon  or  Chagon,  Malay). 

Sub-ffmvt  CHIBIA,  Hodgson- 

Ck.  hottMMa. 

Sin.    Oiirat  hottnrtoltti,  L. 
Kdolini  bicbatu  tinj. 
E.  miboa,  GoDid,  F.Z.  S.  1836  p.S. 
CHniKu  ijiJeiideiu.  'I'i^lL  J.  A.  *.  IL  llf 
Cbibia  cMia,  Uodnaii,    Ind.   Stf.  ISJT.l 

83*. 
SrithnA  Cm*,  Latham, 
Keth-raJ,  B. ;  f^Mjna,  Nepal.     InhabiU  fis- 
cal ;  Nepal ;  Assam  ;  C.  India  ;  rare  in  tba  ff 
niniula  of  India  (vide  Madr.  JottrH.  XIU,  ft 
8.  121, 
Bub-Senia  CHAPTIA,  Hodjison. 
CL  amea  (Vaill.  Oi>.  d'  Afr.  1 76). 

Sth.     DicrvnumeDB,  Vicillol. 

Ch.  DiiiKilntaldB,  Uodnn,  lad.  B».  IDI, 
p.  sa7. 
BuUhanga,   Seng.  ;    Chaptfa  (L  e.  'li'' 
billed'),    Nepal.     Xahabits    Nepah    Bsagil : 

Ch.  indlayauit.  A-  Hsy,   J.  A.  8.  XV.  JH. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula 
Sub^ermi  BHRINGA,  Hodgson. 
£/t.  rmifer,  (PI,  Col.  178). 

enr.    £do1iii)  nmiffr,  TcraniDck. 

£.  rangoneaiji  ipnd  UanAdd,  P.  Z.  I.  VSI, 

p.  J68. 
Bh.  lectiroiliiL  Hodnm,  Ul  B«.  ISSi,  d 

3S5.  ^ 

Nghet-dan  \    Arracan.     Inhabits  Himaiaja) 
Assam. 
Sub-genw  EDOLIUS,  Curier.  i 

B.  f<traditeu». 

Sir,    Cncnlm  prndimu,  lb 

Bkerm  or  ^Arwr?  nj,  H- ;  Xat^^tngat,  lUa 

ftUj^to,  Nepal  1  Ngket-dan,  Arracan  ;  Barm 

BoMth,  and  6'Aaftm,  Uelayao.    InhabiU  W 

and  Malssia.  i 

Tar.  A.  Sn.    CUbb  mriabuwdet.  HodMaa,  M 

R«.  I83T.  p.  SM.  J 

LaaiD*  milabuieu   Mlgtnd^U 

thuD  aU^faavibal  BstL-Bils 

■  udmeribad  bf  UlH 


170,-1 


SUDS  OP  KASTtaH  AS{>  BOUTHBRV  iSU. 
bhaUta  Nepal ;  T^pcn  ;  Xaaonengi  pro- 


Vir.  S.  Bra.    B.  (nwUt,  Oa«Id,  P.  Z.  8.  IBSS, 

&  ^timMi  Hid  I.  oriUB  (7 ,  Jsr- 
doB,  «>dt.  Jonn.  XUl.  pt.  i, 
p.  ISI. 

Diemnii   ilatinii,  Viiillot,   uad  G. 

lohkbiU  Indin  ;  Bgd{;iI  Sunilarbuiis ;  Aftaam  ; 
Amcaa  ;  TenBiscTim  proriaces. 
Tar.C.  Bnr.     CuiIh  puiducnt,  L. 

E.  nngiinniiU,  QoiiU,  P.  Z.  8.  IWB, 

«.G. 
B.  latmaediiu,  Lsmm,    iini  0.  R. 

E.  eriil&talliu,  Blitfa,   ;.  A.  S.  JU. 
171. 
Inluibits  Malay  countries. 
Siii-ffewi*  DICRURUS,  Vieillot. 
D.  edoliformU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  287-  In- 
IiibiU  CeifloD. 

S.  virideKent,   Gould  (rids  J.    A.  8.   Xl, 
173,  and   SOS,  figa.    10   and   11).     Inliabita 
Bunnab. 
J),  balietudua  (PI.  Snl.  603). 
SV.  C«rTia  btliiu^M,  Ii. 
Oiiolu  fniwMi,  Umdin. 
Bbocluiiigft  iDBHtaiu,   Uedgwn,    tti.    Be*. 

1S37,  p-  sue. 

Keinrus  kffiBit,  Birth,  J.  &.  S.  XI,  147. 
Conn*  ttar,  l<iolU.,  and 
C  iHioiilii,  BecfaiWin,  ipnl  Q.  B.  Qnf. 
lobabita  Malaj  «oiuitiiM  i  filial. 

D.  nacroMreut,  Vieillot  (,A'-  Sea.  KVIII. 
pt.  S.  pi.        ). 

SIB.  MnMJHHti  bilobB,  liehtcutra. 
Jt.  inJini,  Bltpbitiu,  Uodgun. 
Bfauduifn  albiriotiu,  Hodraoii,  M.  Ber.  IB37, 

p.  SSfi. 
Zdolni  forfalDi,  Honfl«ld,  in  lian.  Tr.  Xlll. 

IMiiuudetiicklud). 
K  lonjiBi,  ViiU.,  (piid  Uonleld. 

^iajKi,  Beng.  ;  KoUa,  or  Bojunga,  aome- 
tisie*  alao  Kotutd,  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  Qwgai-myee- 
tgktoai,  Arincan ;  iSW  Guntinff,  Jav.  lubabita 
ZnJia  generally  ;  Arracao  ;  Java  ? 

I>.  longieavdatut,  A.  Hav  (described  in  Ann. 
Ma0.  y.  S.   1844,  p.  46)  j  Jenloa,  Madr. 
JoHi-H.  XIII.  pt.  2,  p.  181  ;  J.  A.  S.  XV.  298. 
•tm.  D.  naooetftiu  apod  Judoa,  ClUL 
S.  oHnccDt  ifoiianf,  IMg.  Catfl. 
ifU  Finga,  and  J>^uh,  Beng.    Inliabiti 
lodu  9B(ie»Uy  i  Gejlao. 

^.  iiUerMediut,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XV.  £98. 
XabatiU  Teiaaaerim  pcorinoea ;  Panang. 

/>.  aftvImmm*  (Edwarda,  pi.  06),  vida  Aim. 
Mm0.  N.  B.  1844,  p.  47. 
Sra.  I«MiM  rawilwn«n  L, 

1..  iagah.  bb«*. 
i'W*  Sajujiffa  U.  (Jerdsn).    Inhabits  Id- 
dia  gcoenlly  ;  not  commoa  in  L.  Boogiil. 


^.  lmsqp}/9iaiit,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8-  XV.  398. 
InhabitB  Csylon, 


Sts,  Edoliu  ciiuitceas  HonftcU,  lius.  It.  XUI, 


IW. 


■  (F  ,  Vieillot. 


D.  cejloacDtii  (pj,  Sicpbim: 
dmta,  Jav.     InhabitB  Malay  countriea. 

Fam.    TCHITKEAD^. 
6«niu  TCHITREA,  LetaoD. 
Tth.  paradiri  (Vaill.,  Oil.  d"  AJr.,  pi.  44, 
46,  48  ;  Judon'a  III.  Jnd.  Om.  pi.  7). 
gw.  HiMdapapinidiu,  L. 

U.indln.  Slcpiieiil.        1  the  nfou 
M.  «stiiie«,  Tcmniinck.i    plumtgi. 
H.  DiDUUoflDdi*,  UChun. 
HuicipeU    leuiugutar,  Gvaiiuop,  Nit    liibr. 
Uoscieapidai. 

5AaA  ^u/^,  and  BoMmnt  Bulbul,  U.  : 
Kaddekoora,  Cingh.  ;  (the  wbite  bird)  ;  and 
SvUana  Bulbtd,  H.  ;  Qinikoera,  Cingh  ;  (the 
cheaout  bird  •)  Tonka  Peegeelee-pUla  (».  «• 
'long.(Biledfiulbia'),XBlagu;  WaOfordalaUe, 
TamuL 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Bengal  ;  Dfjyn 
Dooii. 

7ih.  aginis,  A.  Hit,  J.  A-  B.  XV.  89S  ; 
XVII.  1179. 


Sxa.  Mali; an  Teh.  puadiii,  Ancti 
JL  oibuit*  (Tj,  Tumunck. 


AMap,  and  J/tra  Jahone,  lialayan. 

InhabitB  Malay  countriea  ;  T<;eaaaerii)i  ;  Ar- 
r&can  ;  Sildm;  Nepal? 

Tek.  lUroeaudata  (P),  Eyton,  vide  J.  A.  B. 
XV.  298. 

Gu.  UuopcU  aldctpa,  Bljrth,  J.  Jl.  S.  X.I.  SUS, 

Inhabita  Malayan  peninBula, 

6mnt  UYIAGBA.  Swainwn. 

2i.  canOea  (Vaill.  Oil.  d"  J/-.  168). 

Sin.     Hudeapi  oenilH,  VidUaC. 
H.  ocoipitalis,  Viggn. 
H.  cnrDleiMtphili,  Bvkei  (tha  female). 
Aura  hcailid  Fljatclici,  Lattiam. 

JToZa-ntato  K'tdhutia,  B.  lubablts  India 
generally  ;  BuimeBe  and  Malay  countiiea.  Phi- 
lip pilnea. 

Qenut  PHILENTOUA,  Eyton. 

PA.  vdatum  (P(.  Col.         ). 


XUC  (1817),  p.  131. 
Inhabit*  Malayan  peninsula  and  Archipelago* 
Ph-pyrrbopteamiFt.  Col.  696,  f.  2). 
Uin.  Uiucicipa  pjrrhoptaia,  TcmmiBck. 

Mnaeipeta  plumOM,  i>lyth,  J.  A.  9.  XL  79. 
Fh.  cuUd»oi,   Eftati,  Aan.  M.ll-fl.ZVL 
(laii),  p.MU. 


-   O" 


ttllLDS  OF   EASTERN  AH})  80UTHEBN   AStAi 


Inltabtts  Majayan  peoinrala  ind  Arefaipeligo- 
ffMiM  CEYPTOLOFHA.  Swaiwon. 

.  Cr.  CKUreoeap'Ua  (Swainson's  Zool-  III.  pi. 
"ili;  Nat.  Libr.  Vol.  on  PlyBBtchen,  pi.  23). 
Sm.  Hntcieapf  ciii««oc»pilli.  VmUIoI. 

Plityrhydchni  ecjloniniu  bC 

Cr.  poiaccpliili,  Swiiuun. 

M iDciopm  sitidi,  tv.  A,  Latbam. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Aisam  ;  Arracan  ] 
Tenaseerim. 

,    Gmu  RHtPIDUaA.  Tx^on  and  Horefield 
Rk.  kppoxaniha,  Blyih,   J.  A.  8.  XII.  935, 
Sitf.  ChslIdorhTiix  chnaoschiitoi,  Hodgun,  P.  Z.  S. 
1846.  p.  38. 
lahabita  Nepal ;  Siklm. 
Gentit  LEUCOCERCA,  Swainson. 
L.  fiueovmtrU,  Franklin.  P.  Z.  S.  1851,  p. 
117. 

Sth.  Hoiciapt  MiDio,  SindcTKU. 


Chok  Doyal,  BeQg.  luhabiu  L.  Bengal  ; 
0.  India. 

L.  albofrmUtUa  (Jerdon'a  III.  Jnd.  Om.  pj. 
8).  Ithipidura  albojrontata,  Fmnklin,  P.  Z. 
S.  m31,  p.  117.  Inhabit!  India  genetaUy 
(aeo  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal.) 

L.  ptctoralU  Jerdon.  S.  A.  S.  XII.  953  j 
Jerdon'a  111.  Ind.  Oni.^  Art.  Sft.  albojrotaata. 
Inhabiti  Nilgiria. 


i  BikcdUm,  Jar.  In- 


Fam.     PYCNONOTID.a;. 

Genu*  HYPSIPETES,  Vigwa.  {Sulbul,  H. 
Boot  Boot,  Anacan). 

H.  olivaeea,  Jardineand  Selby,  til.  Om.  Sad 
aeries  (figured   erroneoutly    as    H.    ganttm, 
SjluM,  in  Ist  aeriea,  pi.  168}. 
.      8(H.  IiocincU  ()liT*cu,  EL,  dociibedj,  A.  S.  XIV 
575. 

Inhabits  Mauritius. 

£.  jMarotffM, Vigor*  (Gould's  'Century,'  pi. 
10).  .Son  Bukra  ('Jungle  Gout,'  from  voice) 
M uuri  (Hnttoo).  laliabits  Himalaya  ;  Aaaam  | 
Arraoen. 

H-  nitgirieMit,  Jerdon,  Madr-  Jtmrn.  X. 
%1G.     Inliabita  Nilgiria  ;  Oeylon. 

B.  cdTUxlor,  Blytb,  J.  A.  3.  XVIII.  Inha- 
bits Teuasserim  provinces. 

E.  MeCleilatidu,  Horafiold,  P.  Z.  8.  1839, 
p.  159.  lobabils  Himalayft ;  Assam ;  Arracan! 
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S.  malaceauit,  Blyth,  J.  A.  B,  XIY.  ITl. 
Chtap,  Malay.     Inhabits  Malayan  peuiiuBU. 

S.  viraeeM,  Blyth,  /.  A.  S.  XY.  61. 
Sth.  lioeindK  virMcut,  Bl;tk>  J,  A  8.  XIV.  Sit 

InbabitB  Nicobars. 

9tmu»  lOLE,  Blyth. 

/.  olivaeea,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIII.  S86;Xiy. 
573.     Inbabits  Alalay  countries. 

/.  vireseent,  Blyth,  J.  A.    8.  XIV.  6TJ. 
Inhabits  Arrecaii. 

OimM  HEUIXOS.  HoilgNn. 

H.  fimala,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XIV.  871 
lohabils    Himalaya  ;  Assam  ;    Airacaa  ;  It- 


H.  ieUriea. 

SiH.  Ctinig«rPitl»rieai,  ettirfcUnd,  At  Mi^  K. 
a.  ISM,  p.  411. 
Turdai  imdicui  (P),  OmBlin,  >piid  Jolgs. . 

Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Ceylon, 
Qmtu  CBINiGBB,  Temoiiiok. 
Cr.  ttriatui, 
SiH.  Trichophortii   utriitiu,  BIjth  J.  AS.EIK  ] 
AleDnii  slriUni,  H«lgwn,  J.  A.  fl.  lEM     i 

Inhabits  Himalaya.  ] 

Cr.  flcBvtolut.  j 

Sm.  Trichophomi  lUirniliu,  Ooald,  7.  Z.  S.  IK  ] 

Inhabits  Himalaya ;  Anacan. 
Cr.  ftdarie. 
SIM.  I'lirdnn  giluu,  Horsleld,  Lin.  Tr.  iHL  Ut^ 

liM  phuDosphidiu,  Hirtlmb. 

Tnahaphom  nnitefa,  L«fr(«naj>. 

Pjcanonottii  infucndiitiu,  JSjXoa,  &u.  Mil.  H. 

H.  1846,  p.  eae. 
Marba-rimia,  Malay  ;  Bret  Jav.    Inbbik 
Malay  countries.  I 

Cr.  oohroctphalua. 

8lB.  Turdni  ochrKepluIiiB,  Qmelin. 

TiiDhopliorDi cnipiotpi, Bljtb,  J.A.lXL! 

Barou  Earou  {same  as  Tephra  dorius  gulul 

Malfly ;    Chvekakrawa,  Sty.     inhabits  |Mall 

countries. 

Gctm.  PYCNONOTUS,  KuLL 


f.joeonu. 
Sth.  LtnlMJoeottk  Ii. 
Xi.  cmeri*,  ahaw. 
Onmla  criitaU   Beopell. 


■itt*  ohiiieuli,  6ib«ek.  mpsd  O.  K.  Qnr:        \ 

Kttrra  Bulbil,  Sepahi  Buiiul.  Beng.  Uw 
bits  India  generally  ;  Ariaean  ;  vadety  0)^ 
the  Tenasserim  provinces  and  Fenang. 

r.  btnffaigntu,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XVI  S67.. 
Stm.  p.  c*fcr  of  Indis,  Aastorom. 

Kola  Btdbui,  Beng.  Inhabits  Sub-Hinisl^ 
an  region  ;  Assam ;  Bengal  i  Mednapor  JM 
trict,  • 


SIBDQ  OF  EifrrCUN  iSD  SOVIOSSS  ASU. 


JP.  kerBMirkom. 

Stn,  TnTdm  luBiiiortbciiu,  GmaliB- 

Hautanii  poiilliu  M  pwndoctin,  filjtb,  ]•  A- 

S.  X.MI. 
H.  oKTsr  nf  ad  JeidoD,  CiM- 

TemAi-bulbid,  BeoK-  lobabits  Hindustan  ge- 
Berall;  ;  S.  India  ;  Ceylon ;  Aincan. 

F.  nigr*>piUut,  Blytb,  J.  A.  8.  XVI.  473- 
lohabita  Tenauerim  provinMs. 

P.  leueoti*. 
8«lf .  Iiw  lencotii,  Qonld,  P.  Z.  S.  1S38,  p.  8. 

Bhooroo,  Bindb.     Inhabits  Slndh. 

T.  lewogmyt,  {Hardw.  III.  Iiid.  Zool.) 


lBlial»t9  Hinwlaya ;  Kuhmir. 

p.  xatUKolaimiu  Jerdon  (lU.  Ind.  Om.  pi- 
35),  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  568.  Inhabits  E.  QbaU 
of  Peoinaular  India. 

F.  gmavUr  (Sonn.  Toy.  t.  28). 

Srs.  Milicic«J«  Koilvier,  Scopoli. 
H,  nidii,  Omdin, 
Xanta*  •ralia,  Honlald. 

BerOtm,  Malay  ;  Okuehaek,  J»7.  Inbabite 
Malay  couDtries. 

f-jIfwewCTW,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S-  XIV.  668. 
Inbabita  Anracan. 

P.JlMmehts,  StricHand,  Aim.  Kag.  X  E. 
1844,  p.  413. 

Btv.  Tnehophorni  rinuciu,  Tern.,  >pad  JerdoD, 
CiUL 
Iim  TirMcens,  Tem.,  ipuii  Tlckall,  J.  A.  s.  II. 

671, 
CriniKtz  l^Blli,  Bljlh,  J.  A.  g.  XIT.  GTL 

Inbabitsl'eahitnta  of  India  ;  Oeyton  ;  Hedna- 
par  jnnglea,  and  W.  border  of  ihe  Gangetio 
delta. 

P.  fA»matn»,  Blyth,  J-  A.  8,  XIV.  567. 
ItAMU*  Malayan  peuinnila. 

J*.    Jrufwunu,  Bljrtb,   J.    A.  B.  XIV. 
Merita,  Malay-     lobabilB  Malayan  peninaula. 
P.  FinUtunmi,  Striclcland,  Ann.  Mog.  N, 
U.   1844,  p.  411-     Inbabita  fiuTmeae  coun' 
Xnet.      Gommon  iu  Ariacan,  Tenassenm, 

p.  nncMu  (Bydoux  and  Gervaisi  YoV'  ^  ^ 
FoMnrUe,  pi.  14). 

Snr>  Mnariopi  duuU,  Oaifia, 
Tudu  oeoipitalu,  TannuLct. 

InbabiU  China ;  PhilippioM. 
P.  melawaphaliu  (Hardw.  71^  Ind.  Zool) 
ftrv.  Bnehjnn*  m*tiDoeepliilu,  Qnj, 

Bi.  pliuurec  9],  Uoald,  P.  Z.  B.  1B3T,  p.  187. 

Tang*  SanTtntru,  l^eketl,  J'  A,  8.  II.  637. 

Inliabita  Himalaya  ;  C.  India  ;  Aasam,  Syl- 
Iwt,  Xippcn,  AiraeaD)  TBDaaaerim  pionncea. 
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p.  eOrieapiUm  (Leraillant,  Oit.  d?  Afr.,  pK 
liO  ;  much  too  dnlly  coloured). 


BabiRaU  ibeirub  BljU.  J.  &.  8.  SS?  ;  XVL 

47S. 

Inbabita  Ceylon. 

p.  sfulttrit  (Jerdon'a  lU.  Ind.  Ont.  pi.  37. 
p.  IM,. 
Icrdon.  Uulr.  Joirn.  X.  3 

Inbabita  S.  India. 

P.  (?)  cffOMiveniru,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  792. 
Stn.  lioi'M  (iirtennrdB  chioEcd  to  Iiidui)  cjuivBo- 
trii,  Bljlh,  J.  A.  8,  XIV.  iT8. 
Htluoptenm  (Dreun,  Eyton,  Ann.  ll*g.  K.  B. 

1S4S,  n.  SIS. 
Turdus  No.  6,  Bafflei,  Lion.  Tr.  ZUI.  SlI. 
Inhabits  Malayan  peninaula ;  Sumatra- 
Genw   MIOaOTOBSUS,   Eyton    (Haero' 


edit  ?  SwainBoo). 

M.  mdanoteacoa,  Eytoi 
102. 


Z.  S.  139,   p. 
,  J.  A.  s.  XIV. 
Inba-. 


Siti.  SracbTpodiu  triitii.   Blftta,  J.  A. 

678,— (he  yoang. 

Labam^  and  Mirha  Tando,  Malay, 
bita  Malayan  peninaula- 

t/eww  BEACRYPODIUS,  Blyth. 

£.  mdano  cepkalut. 

Br.  cinereoventrU,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 
676-     inbabita  Tippera. 

Br.  poioeepkalui,  Jerdon  (III-  Ind.  Om.  pl« 
31)  •  Uadr.  Jaura.  X.  246.  Inhabits  3.  In- 
dia- 

Genw  8ET0BNIS  (P),  Lesaon. 

S.  (?)  erini'jer. 
SlH.  Brathypiiiff)  ctinigw.  A,  H«r,  J.  A.8.IIV. 

Inhabita  Malayan  peiiinattle- 

Subfam.    PHTLLOENIN.ai. 
Otnui  PHYLLOKNISl,Boie{J?ariwa,Beng.) 
Ph.  BardwwtU  (Ad.  DeleMert,   Voy.  dam. 
VInde,  pt.  2,  pi.  7). 

8n.  CUoioptii  Uudvukii,  Judine  wd  SeUf,  Hch 


r.    187. 

Cbl.  iiuIvBDthi,  Goinn. 
JBoMff-dan-thay,  Arracaii. 
Inbabite  Himalaya ;  Aiaam  ;  Sylbet; 


Ph.c 
pi.  6.) 


mfiont  (Jardine  and  8elby,  Om.  lU. 


BUDS  or  EiSTEBH  ASD  SOTJTHEBn  ASIi. 


8vi»  BttrUoa,  Nepal;  N^-ttw,  Amean. 
Inhabits  S.  India  ;  Hitntlaja  -,  Aatsm ;  Sjrlliet : 
Arraoao. 

Ph.  mdU^Mrieui. 

aiH.  Tardni  swlibuiau,  OiMliB,  No.  196. 
Chloninii  uiriFroiit  spud  Jecdoii,  OitiL 
Liliabila  Indian  peninsula ;  Ceylon  F 
FA.  J«rdo*x,   Blvth,  J.  A-   8.  XIV.  666. 
(JTerdon'a  III.  Ind.  dm.  pi.  43). 

Bnr.  ChloTDpiii  r>n«arhyiichiu  [miipelt  cmmarhfii- 
ehoi,  r.  (MiiDirhjMcbut  apid  Gray,  Qrifflth'i 
Trunl.    Ao,  KiopJ,  VI.  3S1),    tpud  Tickell, 

J.  A.  s.  II,  m. 

Chi,  cochiBchiiieijii..puaJ«rdon,  (JiUL 


Itb.  Tardni  eochinchincn 


„  On.,  ths  idilt 


Chloraptia   mi  ______ 

1839,  p,  102  ,  ud  Blyth,  J,  &.  S,  XII.  »BT. 
iMBftem), 
ThilemOD  uiKricoUii  (?),  Tieillot 
UaliphigijiiTfliiBii,  Honfiald. 
Ebf  Uoiuii  BuilBDceiiiii,  Oraj, 
Nget-ttin   (earns    bs    No.    1883),    Arracan ; 
GhitekaJcijtk  Jttv.  Inhabits  BnrmMe  and  Ualay 
oouDtrieg  geHBrally  ;  Arraoan. 

PA.  3oTm«ratii  (Jardino  Mid  Selhj,  Orn.  lU- 
pi.  100). 

Ovn.  CliloropBU  Sonsemtii,  Jardint  tai  Salbr. 
Phjltomit  Hulleri.  IVrarniiiel. 
Ohl.  nmpgDrhjnchw,  Judkie  j 

TanUu  Tiridit,  OonbU.        3 

Daem,  at  Dwwoaftf  Ualay.  Inhabits  Malsy 
countries  generally. 

Pi.  cymiopogim,  Terotninck,  (PI.  Col.  512, 
f.  1), 


Srx.  ChloMput     nnticalii,   Bw) 
ths  TODDC,  dEuribsd  u  th 


,   Si  C 


Inhabits  Malsy  countries  generally. 

Gemit  lORA,  Horsfield. 

/.  inwofate,  Blyth,  J,  A.  S.  XVI.  473.  In. 
habits  Arracan. 

/.  Keylanica  (Brovn's  Hi. ;  pi.  16,  S2 ,  Lev. 
Ou.  d' Jfi:,  ^l  Ul). 


FringilU  multicolor,  Utlutm. 
Ion  nalaeopi.  Swwimm. 

•SAow  BkvgaA,  or  Slh»  -Sitegte,  E.  (lerdon). 
Inhabits  S,  India  ;  Ceylon  ;  Deyra  Ooon  <F). 
/.  ^;»Aw  (Edwards,  pi.  79). 

Kceduli  btngueiuii,  Brioan. 
Fatikja,  and  TouAk,  Beng.  Inhabits  Bengal ; 
ITepiI;  Assam;  Acxacau;  Tenaueiim  prorincea  ; 


Hslayan  peninsula.  The  eiceadiD^  esnuin 
lora  l!/pii*a  of  Bengal  yery  rarely  eibiluU  ui 
blaok  about  tho  cap  and  bsok  at  say  itsMn  of 
the  year  ;  and  thoae  of  the  whole  eutera  lide 
of  the  Bay  of  Ben^tal  appear  to  be'timiUr:  bnt 
oocationally  specimens  are  met  with,  wliich  hue 
assamed  less  or  more  of  this  cdourinff,  nd 
which  are  pe^apa  iiyhrida,  like  tbne  betmcn 
Coraeiat  indiea  and  C-  v^nit,  2W«  piomt- 
f^optera  and  TV.  JtrdotU,  and  a  few  other  ui- 
logously  aSined  races}. 

/.  teapalarit,  Horslield  IZool.  £a.  «i  Jttt, 
pi.         .—the  female).  J.  A  8.  XIII.  SSL 

^roMff  Cajicu.  Malay ;  Ckedoo,  Jsr.  hi- 
habits  Malay  ctniutries. 

ffenwIRBNA,  Horsfield. 

/.  pvella  (Horifteld's  gool.  Set.  w  Am, 
pl  ). 

B>f.  OarmiM  pulli,  lalliun. 

Ngel-pj/a  tah,  Airscan ;  Qvayar^,  and  Kaj 
Kapoor,  iiMlay  ;  Sreui,  Ivr.  Inhahite  C.  md 
S.  India  ;  Asssin  -  Burmah  -  Malay  conntria. 
Malaya*  race  with  lower  tail-ooverta  ntiinf 
nearly  to  end  of  tail. 

Fan.    MELIPHAOrD^. 
Subfara.    ORTOLIN^. 

Oetau  OBfOLUS,  L.  [EwUtibJea,  Beer-) 

0.  TmiOii  {Gould's  '  Century.*  (rf.  »  ;  I- 
and  S-.  Om.  Ind.  Sndaeriee,  pl.  2<). 
Siw.  Pirtor  Tr»illii.  Vijowu 
lobabita  Himalaya  ;  Aasani  ;  Biomah  (Am- 
ean, Teimssetim), 
.0.  meUnoMfiAliu,  L. 
Sn.  0.  aiiderwnataaiu,  f  imUul) 

».  II  B77,  '  J 

O.  Uodgnnii  (?),  awainsou. 

Sattia-bhm,  BeriB. ;     NghH-wa,   ArrsW. 

Inhabits  Bengal- KutakjC.  IndU;HevJ;i»- 

aam;  Airacan  ;    Tenaaserim  ; — disUnot  laoe  '» 

Ceylon,  and  Malabar  (?). 

0,  larvatw,  Lichlenstein  (!«¥.,  Oit.  S  4A- 
pi.  161,  SflS). 

Sxa.  O.  radiitoi  (F),  Gmctia. 
O.  cDDdonfrnBr.  TcuinniiA. 
O.  nfeniii.  SwuDion. 
O.  BeBKohm  (On.),  ^ad  Vigler. 
O.  eblorii,  Onviai. 
Inhabits  8.  Afrioa. 

0.  awUAonottM,  Horsfield  iZool.  Sa.ia  /W 
pl.    i  Pl.  CoLSli). 


Sefxmg   Sayau,    Hdaj.    Lituibiti'  Hibf 

countries. 


BIBD9  or  BASTKBJI  AND  SOUTH  EBS  18U. 


O.  imticfu,  BrissoD  (Jerdon't  HI.  Ind.  Or»- 
pL  16). 

ttia.  O.  efcitwii  >t  eMhiDchiBani  of  ladla,  Aacto. 

O.  coroiiktii*  (Tj,  Smintan,  Ttl  luppocrepii  (?) 

Le  lionotdu  ludci,  Unffon. 

Inbabite  Feoinsutar  India  ;   rare  in  Bengal ; 

eonuDOB  in  Burmeae  uid  Mak;  countries  ;  also 

CfalDB. 


0-  ktaioa,  Sykea  (the  young). 

Sra.  O.  gilbDJi  ipnd  rnnklin  ud  SjkH  (the  ftdnlt). 
O.  uren*,  Jeidon't  UiUL 
O,  galtraloidH,  Qoaii. 
PtAtek,  U.   (Jerdon).     iDhabiU  Uindnatao 
gBDenllj  1  HOG  L.  Bengal. 
Ogalbvla,  L.  (/>/.  Bnl.  26). 

St«.  CoTScUi  orialni,  Scapoli. 

lohsbita  EuTope;  W.  Asia  ;  N.  Arrica- 
0.  wtdir  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.    IV.  pi.  IS). 
Sn>.  OnaU  Ttridij  and  Coneiu  ugittiti,  Latliui. 

O.  larlegata^  ViFillol. 

Mimets  Titidii,  King. 

H.  acraloido,  Vigort  and  HonSeld. 

labsbita  N.  S.  Walea. 
denw  8PHBCOTHERE8,  Vieillot. 
8jA.TiritU»,TK\Mai,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
17.  pi.  IS). 

Bn.  |i|li.  Thwoaat,  Jsrdhc  and  s*"?- 

j^h.  aoKnlis  «t  emicollii.avuiuoi]. 
IWdaa  anailU'i*  (?),  Uttui. 
InhalHta  Australia. 

Subfam.    MELIPHAGIN^. 
GeiMu  ENTOIIYZA,  Sweinson. 
S.  cyamotit  (Oonld'i  B.  A.  Vol.  IV.pl.  B8). 
Bim.  OtkJ*  tTiistii,  TnnUiB  cjaaau,  M  Herop* 
ejuopt,  I^Utln. 

InliabitB  N-  S.  Wales. 

fiattu  ZOSTEB0P3,  Vigors  and  Hoislieia. 

Z.  jMlpe&rotw  {PI.  €hl.  2S2,  f.  8). 

Bvv.  S^Tu  ptlpebniu,  Tnnmiiick. 


£■  Budempitaiia  (r.  n 


ii  of  India), 


tactoToni  ((iia  J.  A.  8.  XlY.  663). 

Inhabits  Inte    genenlly   (dm  L.    Bengal), 

hata  tbe  Hiroalaya   to  Ceylon  ;  Assam  ;   Arra- 

cu  ;  Tenaaserim  prorinces ;  Nicobar  Islaoda. 

Fam.    NECTARINIIDJ;. 

81iaiar-Kiu)ra  (i.  e. '  Bngar-sacker  ;*)    H. ; 

Uor-dmg,    Beitg.  ;    TutUta,     Cingb.  ;   i><iM- 

hffo^lnt  (!■  e- '  Flowcr-peckei'),  Arntcan. 


ffemMAB&CHNOTHfiRA,  TebiiniDck. 

8m.  CHdhjtjs  tnipis.  Hoairinii,  Ind.    Ear,    1837.  p. 
27a;  J    A.  S.Xli.  B8I, 
A.  iamniU  of  Aua,n   .pud    Hmadd,  P.  Z.  B. 

i8se,  p.  ler ;  nds j.  a.  a.  xn  ssi. 


:   aikim;  Assam;   Sylhet  ; 


Chechap  Jiim&a  or  KoUeiAap  Pa*goM,  Map 
Isjr.     lahsliiis  Malajnn  peniaaula. 

A.  ehrytoffenyt,  Temminck,  (PI.  Col-  S3S, 
M);J.  A.  S.  XII.  9S1  ;  XV.  *3. 

Str.  OerthlalonEinHtniiniid  Balllla,  Ua.  Tr.XII 
aSB,  ,BH  l^lhuih 

8iap  janiunf,  'Malay-  Inhabits  MaUjui 
peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

A.  imomata,  Temminck  (PI.  Col.  84). 

nn.  CiBDjrii  lESnu,  Honlb!ld,LiB.  Tr.  XIII.  68. 

Ckeu,  Jav.     Inhabits  Java. 
A.  TMdeeta. 
snf.  Aathnptn  F  ■olnt^    £jtm.  ?.  Z-  a.  183*,  p. 
Ar.  Utiraelrit,  Blylh,  J.  A.  XII.  88!. 
ChUiop   Mo,    Malay.      Inh&liits    Malaym 
peniosula. 

A.  roiiitia,Mulln  (Zool.  iHd.  Arch-,  t.  2. 
r.  1)  ;  described  J.  A.  S.  XV.  43,  No.  ».  1d- 
habiiB  Sumatra. 

A-  Umgiroitra  (Qriffith'a  Traml-  An-  Kyud- 
VII.  391,  pi.) 

Sir.  Certhii  longinnin,  Lslban  (*k  fiofflu). 
Frit  Andtm,  Jbt.     inhabits  Jara. 
A.  cf^imt,  Blyth,  J.  A.  g.  XV.  43. 

Sm.  A.  Inornala  ipnd  Bljth,  J.  A.  0.  XII.  B8S. 

Cinnlrii    jDni;^!)^!!,     Jerdon,     Uadr.   jogm. 


Inhabits  Amcan  ; 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  vary  rare  iu  S.  India. 

Oeniu  NECTABINIA,  llliger. 
{A,  With  elongated  middle  tail-feather  in 
the  males }. 

JV,  goalparieiuu  (Boyle's  lU.  Bim,  Bu., 
pi.  7),  J.  A.  S.  XU.  969. 

SiH.  Otithia  goilparieDBis,  LsthuD. 

Unovrii  VioDtiJi  ((111  ail*),  and  CL  esMoloT 
(llie  fsmde),  Bjkea,  P.  Z.  8.  ISSt,  pp.88, 

m. 

C.  miloa,  HaAtMia,  lad.  iUr.  1SB7,  p.  273. 

O.  lab«uU,  HcCltUud,  P.  Z.  8.  1B3B,  p.  167. 

N.  icheria,  I'icktU.  J.  A.  8.  II.  G77. 

N.  Lutliuiii,  Jardio*,  Nst,  Lihi. 
Inhabita   Sub-Himalaya  region  ;   C.  and  S- 
India;  Assam  ;  Bytiiet ;  AmtoaD  ;  Tenanerim 
proriDces. 

T  --  -o- 
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Jf.  aiparaja  (Pi.  Col.  188,  f.  3), 
Snt.  CsrUiii  liparqi,  Buffln,  Linn.  Tr.  XIII.  SSB. 
H.  mjiticilia,  Temminck. 
iSi^  JRaja,  Ualay. 

Inhabits  Ualajao  peninsula  and  Archipelago. 
A''.  Govldia  (Qould'a   'Century,'  pi.  86), 
J.  A.  8.  XII.  974 

BiM.  Oinnjrii  Qouldis,  Vigon,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  44. 
Inhabits  Sikim  ;  Sylbet ;  Arracan- 
jr.  ignicauda  {Nat.  Lihr.,  Nectariniidee,  pi. 
39)  ;  J.  A.  S.  Xll.  872. 

Syn.  CiDDjrii  igntcands,  Hod^n,  lad.  Rn.  IBST, 
p.  97!. 
O.  rubricBudiU,  Blyth,  incoUaDed  J.  A.  S.  SI, 

IBS. 
N.  phiEDiinir*.  Jirdioe,  Nat.  Libr. 

Inhabits  Nepal ;  Aatam  ;  Sylhat. 
N.  nipalmti*  (Nat.  Libr.,  NeetariniidtB,  pi. 
27)  i  J.  A  S.  XII,  97*. 

Stk.  CiDiiyni  nipileniii.  Hadgsou,  lad.  Rei.  1837, 
p.  873. 
Inhabits  S-  E.  Himalaya. 
N.  Sorsjieldi  Bljlh,  J.  A.  S.  XII.  975. 
Inbabits  N,  W.  Himalaya. 
N.  iaiurata  (Nat.  Libr.,  Nectariniida,  pi. 
29) :  J.  A.  S.  XII.  976. 

Stv.  CinnTriR  ntnraU,  HodgBon,  Ind.  Rrr.  3S3T, 
p.  MS. 
a  autineuu,  McClelland,  P.  Z.  P.  1839,  p. 

187. 
C.  Hvdgionii,  Jurdine,  Nat.  Ulir. 

.    Inhabits  8.  E.  Himalaya ;  Assam. 

JIT.    lotenia  {Nat.  Libr.,  NeetaHnOdce,    pi. 
23^nol  good). 

Bia.  CerthiH  lotenin,  L. 
0.  pDrpanl",  ^hiw. 

Inhabils  i.  India  ;   Ceylon- 

N.  asiaiica  (Nat.  Libr.,  Neetariniida,  pi. 
2i)i  J.  A.  6.  XII.  978. 

Sir.  Ccrthii  isiitki,  L. 

C.  mahriitMniit,  C.   ohi^soptera,  C    oirrliato, 
et  C.  cnTTuenriii,  Lufiua. 


0.  >■ 


I,  Shtm 


Cinnrrii  oricntalii,   PrukUn,  F.  Z.  S.  1B31, 

p.  1S2. 
0.  epanlelta  et  C.  itrignl*.  Hodgum,  Ind.  Bn- 

1837.  p.  S73. 
C-cpninu,  Encl.,  HcUiod. 

Inhabits  India  generally ;  Arraean ;  Sindb. 

jr.  malaceeMii  (Swainson's    Zool,  III.  lat 
seriet,  pi.  ISl).' 

Bis.  Cerihii  nulaenmm,  Seopoti. 
C  \npi»,  Luliam. 
'  N.  jmimiDa,  ilDiiAald. 

Fril-gaatiil,  Jav. 
.  Inhabils  Burmese  and  Ifalsy  conntriei  (Ar- 
raean, Tenasserim). 


N.  timpUx,  Muller  {Zool.  hi.  ATdt„  I.  g, 
f.4). 

Sw.  «.  frontmlii,  BljUi,  J.  A.  S.  Jiv.  [S8, 

Inhabits  Malayan  peninsula  ;  Stimatn. 

N  pkcEtwxtit,  Temminct  (Pi.  Col.  108,  f. 
I  ;  338,  f.  3)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XU.  979.  ! 

Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  CDODtrin  (11|i- 
pers,  Arraean,  Teuassehm). 

N.  hypogrammica.  Mullet  iZool,  Ind.  Ard. 
t.  8,  f.  3> 

Sth.  N.  nochilhi,  BiTib.  J.  A.  S.  IH,  m  uj  tk 
femabi  terraad  Anltanptn  nuDhriii  J.  A.  I. ' 
XL  107- 

Inhabita  Malayan  peninsula ;  Sumatra :  Bm- 
neo. 

N.  lolarig,  Temminok  {PI.  Col.  317,  f.  SJ. 

Inhabita  Molncoas. 

N.  pectorolis,  Honfield  [PI.  Col.  138). 

StH.  N.  ennila,  TenniDck. 

Certhia  philippntii  oliiacci.  Brims. 

Sri-gaTiti  Jhv.  Inbabita  MaUyaa  ptnimoli 
and  Archipelago  ;  Nicobar  lalanda. 

N.  flammaxUtarii,  Blylh,  J.  A.  8.  XI'- 
557. 

Sth.  N.  jugnlariiapndBlTth,  J.  A.S.III.'T)' 

Inhabiia  Arraean ;   Tenaaaerim. 

N.  ztylonica  Nat.  Libr.,  NMioriaOdt,  (i. 
20, — not  goon). 

Bltr.  Cnthli  z^lonica,  L- 

Cinnjrii  soia,  Vieillot, 

C.  lepida  apnd  Sykf  (fanale).  ' 

Inhabits  Bengnl  ;  8.  India  ;   Oyloo.        ' 
N.  miaiTna  {Nat  Libr,,  NeetaraMiidiE,lt» 
tispiece. ) 

BTM.  Cinnjria  miDima,    S;kH,  P.  Z.  S.  IBM,  p.  K. 

Inhabits  S.  India. 

N.  ffaaieUii,  Temminck  {PI  Col.  376,  !■% 

Bin.  N.  Fhayrei,  Slyth,  J.  A.  8.   IL  lOOB- 
Certhia  ipenla,  i»r.,  Unfflet. 


ro). 


knd  Mala;  countriet  (If 


GeHVi  DIC-ilUtf,  Cnvier. 

S.  eniaUatwn  (Edwarda,  pL  S). 

SiH.  Cerlhii  crnentata,  L.  ('nee  ipnd   UonfaU,  I^ 
ti.   Xlll.    188,    which  -.    D.   nlmt.^ 
Ciaa.),  Vaill,  Oia.  d'  Afr,  pi  13«;. 
0.  mccinca,  BcopolL 
C.  eTjthioaotiu,  Latham. 

Inhabits  Bengal ;  Aaaam  ;  Arraean :  Totf' 
serim  ;  Malayan  peninanla. 

D.  trigonottigida  (Sonnerat,  Toy.  tau  J*^ 
pi.  111). 
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£tong  Naiou),  llataj. 
InhsbHa  Arracan,  TeDtwerim ;    Matajran  [»• 
uiuiula  ;  Sumatra. 
H.  ehrytarrhaum,  Tomminck  {Pi.  Col.  478). 

Sth.  D.  chrjwwUaraa,  BIjlh,  J.  &.  S.  XL  1009. 
InbabiU  Arracau  ^  TenaaMrim  ;  Malacca, 
i).  eoncaiar;  Jerdon  (//Jl  /«(f.  (?n(.,  pi-  39)' 
lahakita  Hilgitia;  Ualabai. 
D.  miMtmum. 
8m.  NcctariiLU  niDima,  TiektII,  J.  A,  8.  II.  BT7. 
Certbit  tr}throtfajDchi,  Lathun  (roDnded  on  (be 
dnaing  al  4  young  iptcimcD,  nth  eolou  of 
Wit  eugn  rated . 
D.  Tichcllin,  Uy(h.  J.  A-  n.  XU.  988. 
Kjuntha  iDurnati,  Hodgno,  Qnj'i  Catal. 
lohabita  lodia  generally  ;  Cejloa  ;  Arracan. 
Common  in  L.  Bengal. 
Omut  MTZANTUE,  Hodgaon. 
M.  ignipeetut,  Hodgson,  J.  A.  8.  XII,  9SS. 
Inhabits  Nepal ;  Silcltim  ;  BnUn. 
Genut  PBIONOCHILUS,  StnckUnd. 
Pr.  fhmadcut  {Pi.  Col.  600,  f.  1),  J.  A.  8. 
KIT.  6e9. 

Sim.  Fjpi>  thondu,  TimmiDBt. 

P.  BwuliU  (7j,  Temninek  ((emals  or  joaog  F) 
Inhabils  Malayan  peninBuk. 
Fr.  pemMM  {PI.  Col.  394,  f.  S),  t.  A.  3. 
IIV.  ft59. 


Naiioa,  or  Naliw,  Malayan. 
Infaabita  Malayan  peninaula  ;  Samatra. 
ffMw  FIFBISOMA,  Blytb  (.Smierornu? 
Oonld). 
P.  <ytfe,J.  A.  S.  XIII.  814. 

■la.  yriiEilla  agilii,  TiekcU,  J.  A.  S.  IL  GTS. 

ripri  •qnilLda,  BsitoD,  P.  Z.   8.  1836,  p.   113. 
teiifwisa  (J),  Tintddta-  Jerdon,  Hadr,  JoaiiL 
XL  9, 

InhabitvC-Iodia;  Himalaya?  Cl^ejrftDuon?) 
Order  lY.    GEMITORES, 
Fan.    COhVUmDM. 
Siibram.     TRB&ONIN^. 
e^mm  TBEROM,  Vieillot.    {aanial,  H.  ; 
Smrtel,   Beng. ;  IPgoo,  Ariaoaa ;  Battago^, 
Cingii.  ;  PooMt,  gum.) 
Sni-ffentu  TOBIA,.HodgsoD. 
T.  aromaliea  (PL  Snl.  16$). 

)  (tfa* 


C.  taBoeatif,  Smelio. 
Tiioaai  nbar,  Bus.  (SaBea.J 


lohabilt  Eaatein  Archipelago. 

Var.  T.  nipalgntu,  HodESon,  Ji.  Rtt.  XIX, 
164;  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  847.  rhoria  (i.  t., 
'  beaked'),  Nepal ;   Erooha,  Malay. 

Inhabits  Nrpal ;  A«9ini ;  Arracaa  ;  Teoetae- 
rim  provinoee ;  Ualayan  peuinitila  ;  rate  in  L. 

T.  CaptUeHPl.  Col.  Hi)- 
Sta.  Colambi  (Spatial,  Tenminek. 

Vioaio  ngutaai,  Vigon.  Zool.  App.    <o  Ladf 

Kafflei'*  Bias,  of  Sir  St.  lUffle*,  p.  074. 
Tr.  aagninHlru,  BtiioUud,   Ann,  U«£.  M.  H. 
18*4,  p.  116. 

Inhibits  Ualayan  peninsula  ;   Samatia, 
S%bgmua  THBILON,  Vieillot. 
It.  viridifrons,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  849. 
Inhabits  Tenasserim  proTiucec, 
Tr,  Phanieoptera,  (Goald't  •  CentoTj,'    pl, 
18;   bnt  the   feet   should    huve  been   coloured 
briUiant  yellow)  ;  J.  A.  S.  XIT.  84B. 
8n.  Cot.  pfatrolmptani  Lathut, 
C.  nilUariiL,  Icmmiack. 
V.  Bardwiekii,  Uinf. 
Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet,  Nepal,  and 
all  Upper  India,  southtrard  to  C.   India,  when 
minglul  much  with  tha  next  race. 


Sra.  Tr.  Jaidoni,  Btricklaai,  Ana.  Mar  N  B.  184L 
^  187. 
Tr.  phtaniooptai*  v.  milibuia  of  S,  India,  km- 

Inhabita  Pentniula  of  India ;  rare  in  L, 
Bengal, 

Tr.  btcineia  (Jerdoa'a  lU.  IniOrn.  pi.  21)  ; 
J,  A.  B.  XIV.  851. 


Inhabita  India  generally  ;  Ceylon,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Sylhet,  Arracan,  Tenasserim. 
Tr.  mridU  (PI.  Ent.  138  i  J.  A.  S.  XIV. 


am,    Colnnb*  liridEi  Seopoli. 
C.  lanuBi,  QmaJiB, 
C-  pulpnna,  Lalbam. 

PoMf/e,  llalay*  Inhabita  Malayan  peninsola 
and  Archipelago. 

Tr.  ehloropUra,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  862. 
Inhabits  Kicobar  Islands- 

Tr.  Malabariea  {tfal.  Lihr.  Columbidm.  pi, 
1)  i  Jerdon's  III.  tni.  Ora.,  Art.  Tr.  tncixcte  ; 
J.  A-  8.  XIV,  852. 

Itm.    Tiuco  aroniitioa  (tba  male),  wd  V  afllnia, 
{tiia    baiale),  JetdoB.   Uadr,  .JoOin.  lU, 

ColuRibjt   ponpadora?  GmelTs    ([onndtd  ^oD 
fiiown'i  '  lUutKatioil,'  pl.  IB,  SO), 
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InbabiU  S.  India  ;  Ceyloo  ?  nn  in  L.  Ben- 
gal ;  common  in  Awun,  Sylhet,  Airacan,  apA 
TeDiMerim. 

JV.  OIaa;(Pt  Cot  241). 

an.     Calunb*  aUi,  TsoiDiDek. 

Milajr.     lulikbila   Ual«y  coun- 


SuiffeKUt  SPH£NOCERCUS,  9.  S.  Gray- 
^4 — cantiiliau  (Goold'i  'CtoUnj,'  pi.  67). 
Sim.    TiDi«o  euliUui,   Bljtb,   J.  A.  S.  III.  106 

T.  ipfieiinri,  Yipon,  P.    Z.  S.  18*1,  p.  17S. 

Oolnmba  moquIici,  iu.  A.    Lithun  (ame  ra- 

rirtj).  '  '    ** 

fo^,  01  Kohhda,  U.  Inhabits  Himalajt. 
Sph.  apiecuLda. 

4.  S.  ilVT  85*.    ^^ 

loliabits  S.  E.  Himalaja  ;  Assam- 

8n.    CdIu  inba,  mjnn,  TanmiBak. 

Sphanonia  u;nibirqBitD),  Sssiuon. 

Inbkbils  Mah;  Countriea. 

Gami  PTILIN0PU3,  Swaipion. 

Pi.  TnOanocephahu  (PI.  BhI.  SU). 
8iK    Colpmlw  melADOM^ili,  Peuut. 

Jowan  Bondol,  Jst.     lububiU  Java. 
■    Ft.jamim  (Tem.  Pigeon*,  t.  87,  28. 
Int.    OolniBb*  judo,  QbiIU. 

Paanag  Oadang,  VLahy;  Poonai  Jam/iu, 
6am.    lobftbiis  Malayan  peninsula;  Sumatra. 

Pt.  purpurqtuf  (Temminck,  Pigeoiu  t.  3i)  • 
wde  J.  A.  B.  XIL  178  (lUj.  ' 

Siv.     Columba  [iiirpiitali,  Latbuii. 
O.  Forateri,  Dmmireit 
0.  kukkarB,  Bonaitwn. 

Inbabit^  Lidiones,  ^, 
•   Pt.    '  P  Inhabits  Kavigatora'  Islandt. 

<?«W5  CABPOPHAGA,  Selby.  {Di^kvL  or 
IhmhuJ,  H.) 

C.  sylvatiea ;  vide  J.  A.  S.  XIV.  856. 

8ia.     OolDmht  ^jkiliei  TjAell,  J.  A.  8   IL  GSl 
Cup.  KBU  d[  India,  auMonni. 

Bwuhii,  H. ;  Awiro  KHbatrt^  Uria  •  J^ow- 
BKKfoe,  Arracan  ;  Fagam,  Sumatra.  Inhabil* 
g.  and  8.  India.;  Assam;  ^Iheti  Arraean ; 
nnaBsenm ;  Malavnn  peBipaula  •  Sumatra- 
Jam?    Variety  in  Nieobar  Islnnds.  ' 

■■  C.  ptmUa,  Blyth,  J.  A.  3.  XVIII.  hli^its 
Nugiria. 

C.  $er^neiaata  (P/.  Col.  246); 
Sti*.    Cohimb«p»npieiU*t«,Tei«Biinek. 

Inbabita  Jara ;  IQolqocaa. 

C  iHmfi»u,  Tide  /.  A.  8.  XIV.  865. 


En.    Sooila  Unoi^  HgdoM,  U  B«.  im' 
IM.' 
U.   cBprM,  Jetdon,    Hall.   Joug.XQ,i.ll 
(•>b«BaBllT  raferred  to  Oal,  Mil,  Ida. 
ibid.  ±111,  iSi). 

Inbabita  8.  £.  Himalaja  ;  Aiian ;  Armai ; 
Nilgiri.. 

C  bitoior  (Sono.  r'ey.  t.  101.) 


CalBnbi  kieolnv  Sanol^ 

C.  ilba,  GB>eli7>- 
O.  Litloiali*.  1 


aia. 


Bonm^  (firra  ioiiit,  Jav.     labab&t  Milija 
peninsula  and  Accbipelago  ]  Nioobtr  Idaoik 
Snbfam.    COLUMBINE 
Subgenvt  ALSOCOMUS,  TioketL 
A.  Hodgiemii. 

Sn>.     Colnmbt  Uodponi!,  Vigon.  T.  2.  &  IS).!. 

C;  nipilnrit,    Sodgnnu  J.  a.  n  1,  Ul; 
XIV,  887. 

Inhabits  Himalaya. 

A.p^nkwt,  Tickell,  J.  A.  S.  Xt,  4U;XIl 
867,  S78.  luhaUts  C.  India  ;  Aasun  ;  Aa- 
can  ;  Teuatserim. 

P-  tTrqtuitiu  I  PI.  ShL  Sl(). 
Stk.    CalDMlHi  pahuabM,  L. 
Inhabits  Europe :  variety  in  M.  V.  BJM ' 
lay  a. 

P.  pahhricollit. 
Sib.    Calonibi  pnlchtioollib  BodgMB,  nkJ.  ^^ 
liy.  BM. 

Inhabits  S.  £.  Himalaya. 
P.  Elfhintionei  (Jerdon'a  lU.  Imd.  On,^ 
48). 

BlR.  Ttilinopa*  KIpUsAnaJ,  B^M,  P.  Z.  I.  IBt 

p.l«. 

Inbabita  Nflgiris. 

Sub^mia  COLUMBA  (aa 'restricted).      ^ 

a /tPw,  Briison  {PI.  Enl.  ilO).Jala!iH 
H-  ;  Patwi,  Mfthr.  ;  Oola  of  the  dealert.  1^ 
habits  Europe  ;  and  lariety  in  C  andS.  U 

C.  Itueonola,  Vigon  (Gould'a  '  Centnry.'p 
59^  J.  A.  S.  XIV,  6M.  Inbatrita  Hin»b)< 
near  anow  region. 

Oattis  MACROPTGU,  SwaiDwm. 
Jlf-  i?ewiiWT*»»  (PI-  Cbl.  %4,&). 
•it>,  Colan^  R«inwudtii,  TaamiiA 
Inhabits  Moluccas,  fee.  1 

*.  rvfipennit,  BIylb,  J.  A.  S-XV-M 
Inbabita  Nicobar  lalande.  S 


Jf.  atn&otnanm,  -1 

bm.  Cclnaiba  anlMiacMf,  L,  ! 

provinces  ;  Java  :  Hiriiweac. 
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v.  inloffrmtmiem  {Pt.  Col.  S48) ; 
XIV.  869. 


>  lA|iti>cniBi 

n  toialu,  tj 
Inhibits  S.  E.  HimaUva. 
OeMVt  GEOPBLIA,  SwRinson. 
a.  afbivenlrU,  Biyth  {Report  c 
Ttrteirata  in  Mk».  At,  Sac  ) 

SV.  OalnmlHi  Uivgii  [?),  Temminc 

Inhabit*  Timor- 
O.  ttriala  CTemminck,  Pigeoni 
Bm.  CalambkitrutaatC.  liaiu,  I 
~    milteccaiii,  GAclu. 


i,j.  A.  a.  xin.  936. 


C.  tanUiE 


>,  SpiTTun. 


StN.  CDlinln  orienUlii,  Uthan. 

C.  merim.  K; lc«,  F.  Z.  S.  tS3i,  p.  IM. 

C.  gelMlit,  Teminiiick, 

f.  tpieoU,  Tick»1l,  J.  A.  8.  II.  B81. 

C,  'err»go,  EveramBnii. 

C.  Inrlnr,  itv..  KalfltaP 
Balam,   or   Terlokii,   Sddi.,  Hafflu  ;  JTltUa 
/"(mA/o A,  H, ;  &m    Okughu,    Beng. ;  H'hiil^, 
Mihratla  ;  Gyu-pein-doo-ma,   ArracaD.     Inha- 
bit! India  generally  ;  Buiisah  ;  E.  Malaua  ;  N- 


laiUw^it,  Sum. ;  BerhOut,  Jbt.  Inhsfaits 
MilajBK  peninsula  and  aicbipela^o. 

Oemu  TURTUE,  Selby.  O'hugm,  B«r|r.  ; 
fdcAia,B..;  Cobeya,  Cingh.  ;  (Fyo,  An-doan  ; 
R^am,  or  Terkuku,  Mai.,  Sum.  <  i>»f«r,  Jav. 

r.  rimrivt  (TfioiBinck,  Pigeont,  t.  ii) ;  vide 
J.A.  S.  XIV,  870. 

Sni.  Colotnl*  riwrii,  U  ,      ,  , ,     , 

T.  erjthroplHTi,  Ssim^on,  «lina  BlnetUnil. 

JJAor  J'oetoA,  H.  ;  KaUuk.  Kahalak,  Kalia- 
Jgii  or  Panr  Ohughu,  Bfiie.  Inhabila  N. 
AfriM ;  B.  B,  Europe  ?;  8.  Asia. 

T.  bitarqvMvt  (Temminck,  Pigeont  t.  40). 
8tr,  Colsmbk  bitorqnsU,  Trniniacli. 

Trnler-genni,  Jav.     luhabita  Java  ;  Moluccas : 

T.hamaU{Pl.Col.  358,859). 


Ser«^  Taeldak,  H.  ;  Golabi  (or  '  ro*e-colour- 
tA"i,  Tamakhitn  (or  '  copper  cup'),  and  Itkaiya 
(or  '  brick  coloured'),  Ghnghti,  Beng.  %  Gyo- 
lemffbya,  Arracan.  Inhabiti  India  gtneTHlly  ; 
Aineu- 

T-  ehimeruU  (Somewt'B  foy.  aux  ludet,  t. 
102);»ideJ.  A.  8.  XIV.  875, 


9t>.   Coliiob*  chiDen«ii,  Seopoli. 
C.  riioru,  'u-  B,  Lathiii. 
InhabiU  China. 


r.«rafa»m  (Temminck,  Piffeons  t.  43)  ;  3. 
A.  S.  XTV.  874. 

m>.  Cohmba  nrmtinris,  Latham. 
C.  ti|nii».  ImndDck. 

a  taitnr,  !>.  nr.,lf[nredul  Gnflthi'  Tnu.  AnB. 
Kisgi,  VIIL  8«j. 
Ckitia,  tJpper  Provincei ;  Ckitroka  Fachiah 
K.  .-  Ciamral  Ohugtu,  or  Telia  akvffAu,  B 
Kai^ttiri,  SbKgnlpur  i  Oobeya,  Cingb. ;  .Zay- 
tiami,  ArnoM.  lobabita  India  generally,  Btii- 
Bww  and  Malqr  oountriei. 

T.  otUMttiOnPl.  Col.  SSSi) ;  J,  A.  8,  XIV. 
B76.     . 


T  Knegalentit  (TemmiDcV,  Pigeont  t.  4S)  ; 
J.  A.  S.  XIV.  873. 

Sia.  Columb.  Mntpilcn.il,  L. 
O.  nizibaiciiaii,  Umelin. 
C.  iraculieollii,  Wiglsr. 

Twlru  Fachtah  ,  H-  Inhabits  India  general- 
ly (nee  alluvium  of  L.  Bengal)  ,  W.  Asia ; 
Turk*y  ;  W.  Africa. 

e«w  CHALCOPHAPS.  Gould. 

C&.  *»iM«*  (Edwards,  pi.  14) ;  J.  A.  S.  XIV* 
869. 

■TK.  Colambu  inilict,  L. 
0.  pilrita,  6fiap>)1i, 
a  jtrtiiiu  (f),    cyiaocephsli.    It    lUiicipilli. 

QniFlin. 
C.  cj«nopiIf«ts,  «t  griMoeaplUl,  Bomi»terr», 
C.  aiiptrdliaru,  Wsgter. 

Ram  Ghughu  find  Rhaj  Ghughu,  Beng.  ;  Nil 
Cobaya  or  Nilfa  Cohaya  (i.  e.  '  blue  do»e') 
I  Ciiigh. ;  Oyo-vgija,  Arracan  ;  Taioat,  and  Poona 
I  Tarnia,  Malny  ;  Limoo-aM',  Sum. ;  D^iitiu,  ot 

!  Glvnmknn,  Jav. 

I      Inhabits  India  ;  Burmese  and  Malay  coni^ 

I  Subfara.     GOURIN^.  .   ; 

Genvs  CALffiNAS.  G.  R.  Gray. 
C.  nirahanea,  (Edwarda,  pi.  339  ;  PI.  Enl. 
491). 

Sth.  Culumba  aicobsriM,  L. 
C.  gullu^W-Rler. 

Inhabit*  Andamnn  nnd  Nicobar  Island*  ; 
Morgui  Archipelago  ;  Malayan  p«ninsula. 

Order  KASOBES. 
F.Di.    MEGAPODID^. 
Geavt  UE6AP0DlUS,Quoy  and  Oaymard. 

M.  maAariauit,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XV.  52, 
372;     InhnbTts  Nicobar  lotands. 

Fam.     PHASIANIDjE. 

Snbfam.     PAVONINA  

Qenm  PAVO,  L. 


P.  eriirtaiM,  L.  (PJ.  En\.  433. 434). 
8)11.  F.  auunanaii,  MoClelUnd,  iB^.Bar.  ISSS, 

p.  Gt». 
MayV,ra  B, ;  Mmer,  H. ;  Ura,  or  Mani, 
Sam.  (EUfBe*). 


BIHDS  OF  EASTEEH  AND  SOUTHERN  AStk. 


TohabitB  India  jjenerally  ;   Asum ;  Chitta- 
gong  ;  BunnHh  ?    Sumatra. 

P.  miUicut,  L.   Vieillot,  (Gal,  de*  Ou.  t. 
SOS). 

SVX.   P.  ip«;feru»,  Vieillot. 
P.  Aldrovandi,  WiIboo. 
P.  javanicuB,  Horefield, 
P-  j*[K>tie[iB<B,  Brisaaa. 
Oo-doung,  Arracnn  ;  '?tgu  Mayv.-ra  B.  ;  Me- 
rak,  it\.     Inhabits  Burmese  and  Malay  Man- 
tries  ;  northward  to  Arrscan. 
ffesw  MELEAGRIS,  L. 
M.  gailapazo,  h.  (Wilson'a^Bi.  Om..  Bonap. 
Cont.  p.  9).  '  ^ 

8m.  M.  «ylFartrT>,  ViBJlIofc. 

Oallop»vo  lylvestriB,  Cateibj. 

Perv,3.,\l.    Inhabit*  N.  Amerioa.     Ala- 
dian  domestic  Tariety,  male. 

Subfam.    POLTPLECTRONINj:. 

Chnm  CERIORNIS,  Swainson. 

C.  m^nncepkala  (Gould's  '  Cetdnry^  dI. 
«8,  64,  65).  ^ 

Sni.  Satyr*  meUnooaptisT*  et  Pbuiuius  nips- 
lensis,    Oray. 
T/sgop»Q  HiatiDgaii,  Vigom, 

Jeaar,  Jaeari,  Simla.     Inhabits  N.  W  Hi- 
malaya. 

C.  tatyra  (Qould's  •  Ueulury,'  pi.  62). 
Sur.  VBleogris  iktyra,  L. 

8.  oornnt.,  G.  B.  Qray.  ' 

i>afia,  Beng.  (Bliolea  ?)  Inhabits  S.  E.  Hi- 

malja  (Nipal,  Sikim). 

0.  TemmiKcHi  (Hardwicke's  III.  lad.  Zool ) 
Bib.  Sa^r»  Temminekii,  Oray. 
Inhabits  China. 

Oaut  ITHAGINI3,  WsRler. 

I.cnieHtm(HaTdwieU\m.  Ind-Zool.  Teiii. 
K-  Col.  332). 

Bra.  Phasianui  onientas,  Waeler 

Ph.  Gardoerii,  Hfcrdwicke  (female). 
Inhabits  Nepal. 

ftmw    GALLOPERDIX,   Blvtb.      (Spnr- 
fow!  of  Bporlimen), 

G.  teylonattit  (Pennant's  Ind.  Zool.  pi.  7). 


Bym.  Totrao  iBjlononaU,  Omelin, 

T,  bioalcaratUB,  Peonaot. 
Ahan  or  SiOxtn  Cuccula,    Cingh.     InhabiU 
Ceylon. 

G.  iMitnloia   CHsrilwiekB'a  lU.  Ind  Zool.  ■ 
Delesserl,  Foy.  ow:.  7»A»,    p],    jq  ;    JerdoD, 
JlL  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  43,  tlie  female). 
SiK.  Fsrdix  lunaloaa,  ValeneiBDnes. 

F.  St  Plegtrophoroa  Hudwickit  Gray, 
FiaiuMliiiiis  ftirosus  Dsl^nstt, 


JiOa  Kodi,   Teln^.      InhabiU  TUjuiaW  ■ 
.  fV.  ;  and  8.  India. 

G.ipadieevt  (Hardwiele's  lU.    ind.Zad.,  ■. 
the  female). 

Stn.  Tetrao  spadicenn,  Omplin. 

T.  niadi^swniieiiiii,  Scopoli.  | 

Foljplectron  Northise,  Qraj  [the  femilt). 
Inhabits  C.  and  S.  India. 
C«iM  P0LYPLEC1RON,  Temminck.         i 
P.  chinqait,  Temniiiick  (PI.  Col.  53»).  ipaj 
G.  K.  Gray,  ^ 

Bn.  P.  albo-oceUatum,  Ciivier. 

P.  line»bum,  Oray,  the  female. 
PsTo  tibetiniu,  L. 

Petcoek    Pbewut   from   China  (!)•  ^  ' 
ward'!,  pi.  07,  SS. 
T)owitg.lada,  Arractn  :  Mo-waviw,  and  JJay 
0-do^lmA.     Infaabila  Assam,  Sylhet,    Amctn, 


T.  biealearatam  (Hardwicke's 111.  Ind.  £ail^ 

Sin.  Pavo  bioilciratua,  L. 
P.  malaooeninB,  SoopolL 
P.  Hirdwiikii,  Gray. 

Kuaote    Charman,    Halny,  Sum.     Inhsbttl 
Malayan  peninsula  ;  Sumatra. 

Genut  ABGU3,  Temminck. 

A.  giganUut,  Temminck  (Vieillot,  Gtd.  im  j 
OU.,  t.  203  ;  Jnrdioe  and  Selby,  lU.  On,  •< 
n.  ».,  pi.  6).  : 

Bni.  PhatisDus  srgaa,  C. 

A.  pavoniniis  Vieillot, 
Mala;  Peaoock,  LaLham.  j 

Kuaow,  Miilay;  Sum.  InhabiU  Ha larMl 
peninsula  ;  SumHtra.  {"See  Sylhet,  aaatated'tifi 
Hardwicke,  MS.  in  bril.  Mus  ) 

Subfam.    PHASlAlTfNiB. 
GewttQWAjV^,   L.   (spud  G.  R.   Gray]^, 
Murgh,  fomile  Murffht,  H,  :  Ayam,  HaUj. 

G.  femigineni,  0| 

Srtr.  Tatrao  f«rnigiDeiiB,  Omelia.  1 

G.  bankiva,  Temmiack. 

Phasianiu  gnllos,  L.,~DomB*Ke 

(amoDg  wbidi  are  O,  glganteuh, 

oriipuBi   ecuDdatoii,  pumiltu,  pliia 

ariauitiis,  pentadaotylus,  pubIUb. 

Backlvd  Partiidgc^  Latham— t^  baa 
San  Murgh,  or  jKngli  Murgh,  H.  - 
Kohu.  of  Santsis  ;  Ayam  vtan,  Uaiay  ■ 
pff.  Sum. ;  BcngkiKio,  01  BekOcko,  Jav's. 
habits  Jungly  districta  of  all  N.  India,  mt 
Tallers  of  sub-Himalayan  region  southward  i 
the  Vindhyian  ranne  and  the  N.  Cirura  •  r 
asm :  Burmese  and  Uslar  countries :  TmvI 
tanP  (Vide  J.  A.  S.  Vlir,  1007).  i  '  '' 
race,  with  white  ear-lappet  in  iinng  spm 
(Tide  Anh.  Mag.  K.  H.  XX,  389).  B.  FM^ 
aub-Bimalayu)   noe  (vida  Aim.  M.  9.  H^ 


BIRDS  OT  USTIRlf  AND  SOUTHKSH  ASU. 


G.  Stmtaii,  Gray,  {H»nlwicke'>  III.  Ind. 
£oot.,—tbt  hen). 

Sn.  0.  Labjettel,  Lamoh. 

0.  liDotni,    Bljtb,  mantiaDAd    J.  A.  B- 
171.  887. 
FfUe  Citeeula.  Oiofth.     InhabiU  Ce;loQ. 
e.  Someralii,  Tern.  {PL  Col.  232,  333). 


Gtm  EUPLOCOMUS,  Temmiiiok. 
S*.  ^itm  (Hac&itnej's  Emb.  to  China, 
pLlS). 

Sn.  Phuiinni  ignitnn,  Shaw. 

Oallnt  Macartneyi,  Temminck. 
Pb.  rofui,  Riffla  (tb«  female). 
Jtgmg,  Sum-     Inhabits  Malayan  peotnsn' 
It  ■  Sanatra. 
Bu.  vyethemerut  {PI.  Snl.  123,  IS4). 
In.  PhaaiaDiii  n;c>heiDera«,  L. 

Njothemims  argsDtatui,  SwuntoD. 
In&tbiU  Cbioa. 

A.  Ikeeint  CBelanger,    Voy.  Ind.   Oriail. 
Zod.,fl.  8,  9). 

Sn.  PhaaiaDiHllDeatas,  Latham, 
Ph.  Rrynaadii,  Leeson. 
Ph.  fuciatus,  HcCtalland,   Calo.   Joarn, 
K.  H.  IL  1«6. 
Yul,  Amcsn  .     Inhabit)  Burmeae 
(Amcan.  TeDatserim.  Pegu). 

B».  SoTiifieldi  (Gray's    III.  Qen.    Birds, 
pi.       ). 

Il>.  GsUophnia  Honfleldi,  Q,  R.  Gny. 
Jfafisni ,-   PurpU  Phecuant  ot  Europeaos. 
Inbibiu  Aasam  ;  Sylfaet. 

X%.  mdanoCmt.    Birth,   (noticed   J.  A.    B. 
XVII,  694).     SiOij  FheaiMt  of  Dajjiiiag.  In- 
iuiati  Sikkim. 
f a.  oUocrwCo^iu,    (Oculd'a   'Century,'  pi. 

8n.  Phaaiaiiiia  albARriitatni,  Vigora. 

Ph.  Hanultoaii,  Qraj  (Bwdw.  III.   Ind. 
ZooL) 
Xolv  of  Simla,  Msauri,  &e. ;  alio  JVn^l- 
A^;  ud  Altera.    Inhibita  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

Sm.  erfOropthalmot  (Hard*.  lU.  Ind.  Zool. 
— llw  female). 

Stm.  Pfanaianni  er;ttirDpth*hno4,  Rafflaa. 
Fh.  pnrpnraiu,  Ony  Itha  famata). 
fofor,  lUay ;  ifira  Uattu,  Sam.    lohabilt 
■wajHi  peniiiaiiiii ;  Sumatra, 

Sau  PHASIA.NUS,  L. 
SfifMHM  PUCRASIA,  G.  R.  Gray. 


P.  macroiopha  (ODold's  'Century,' pl.'89, 
70). 

StH>  Satjra  maerotopha,  Lmmhi. 

Ph.  pucriaia,  Vigora,  J.  E.  Qray. 
Ph.  piicnna,  Qrvj. 
Tragopan  DaTauoelai,  TaiDitusak, 
PIw,  Pttkrat,  RoBoM.    Inhabits  N.  W.  Hi- 
malaya (rare  in  Nepal.) 

SiAgmvt  PHASIANTIS,  as  resfricted. 
Ph    ffaflicAi  (Gould's 'Csfiiwry,' pl.  68. 
8t».  Lopliop'ionu  Walliehii,  Hardwicka. 
Fhanaaiu  BtaMl,  Vigora. 
Chir,  OT   GheoT,  Banekil,  Herril,     Inbnbitt 
N.  W.  Himalaya. 

Ph.  Utrquafyu,  Gmeltn  (Hardw.  lU.  Ind. 
Zool). 

Sth.  Ph-  albotorqiiatai,  BonDatarre. 
Inhabits  China. 

Ph.  eotckietu,  L.  iPl.  Snl  111;  123].  Jtw^ 
kaol,  Pushtu.  Inhiibils  W.  Asia  (Abundant— 
though  somewbal  different  from  the  European 
bird — on  the  Blbors  Chain,  H.  of  Penia). 
Not*  common  in  Europe.  ' 

Siibffaiui  THATJMALBA,  Wagler- 

Th.  Amherttve  (G.  K.  Orsy,  /fl.  Gtn.  Birds, 
pi.  12S). 

Sin.  PhaeitDns  Amiientin,  Leadbaater. 

Inhabits  bordering  regions  of  China  aocl 
■Hbet. 

Gmui  LOPHOPHOBUS,  Temminok. 

L.  tffuxyanua  ((Sonld's  '  Ceniwy,'  pl.'60, 
I  61). 

I       Sth.  Pbaiianna  ImpcTBDni,  Latham. 
Ph.  carTirastrin,  Shtw. 
LophophoTD*  nifalgena,  Tamaundi. 
i/lonal,    or    Gkur    Monal  ;     Mvirgh-itori 
{'  Golden  Fowl')  ;  Mvrgh   iivkthor  :  male, 
Raikap  ;  female,  ilMoli.     Inbabiu  Bimalaya 
generally  :  KaOiristan  (Burnea). 

Subfsm.    TETRAONIN.£. 

C'ctmm  TETRAOGALLUS,  Gray, 

T.  kinuOagetui;  G.  R.  Gray  (Hardw.  lU. 

Ind.  Zool.  ;   Jardine  and  Selbv,  Or».  HI.  pi. 

141,  nee  pi.  76,  nee  G-  B.  Gray,  lU.    Om. 

Birdi),    Thesa  ha*e  since  been  nniied  by  Mr. 

G.  B.  Gray  ;  but  of  some  dozens  of  specimens 

from  Afghanistan  eastward  to  Sikim,  all  vere 

quite  aimilar,   aod  oorreiponded  neither'  with 

the  Penian  apeciea  (T.  eavcMiea,  t.  Nifftlli), 

nor  with  the  Altai  apeetea  (T.  altaiea)  aa  da* 

aeribed,  nor  very  decidedly  with  the  figure  pn^ 

liahed    by  Messrs.   Mitchell  and  G.  U,  Graji 

which  should  reprcMot  a  fourth  species. 

Bin.  T.  mgetH  ef  HimatSTs,  Anctoma. 


BIttDS  or  KASTCRH  IKD  BOUTHIRN  UU. 


TnhabiU  Himalaya  ;  Hindu  Kosli ;  Af^hap- 
istsn. 

Genus  LBBVA,  Hodgioti. 
X.  nivkola,  Hodguin. 
Syk.  Ferdiz   lerrt,    HodgMD,  P.  Z.S.  ISOS,  p. 

107. 
Qttoir  Monal.     Snoti  Cartridge  of  aports- 
meD.     Inbabita  Snotr-ngioD  of  HlmalayB. 
Subfam.  PTEROCLIN-ffl. 
C«m*    PTKROCLEi,    Teromiocli.     (Bur- 
titw,  H.  WAiiiUng  Qroiue,  or  JJoei  Pigeons 
of  aportimen  in  India). 

Pt.  arCTMrtM*  [fi.  Gii.  62,  58). 
BnT.  Tetr*')  afenuiua,  Fallaa. 
Perdii  aragonica,  Lathim. 
BoDBU  pjrenucB,  Briuon. 

Buklit,  H,  ;  KhyrgrU,  or  St/a-rim  ;  also 
Tirteru£  (exprcBsiTe  of  cry),  and  Bwra  Xurra 
('  black  breast'),  Affchanistao.  Sand  Groiue 
«f  aporiemen.  lobabits  desert  rei^ions  of  Aai«> 
'8.  Enrope,  and  N.  Africa. 
-  PLfasdatMs  (Jerdon's  III.  Ind.  On.,  pi. 
,  10,  36). 

Stk.  Triflga  fttciatK,  Soopuli. 

T«tr&a  iDdlcos,  Omelin. 
Perdix  indica,  LsUiain. 
(Gdm  iadiciu  et  bicioctnit,  Viaillnt. 
Pteroclca  ^uwiriaiiictiu,  TemnuDck, 
ffuwltgri,  H.  ;  Polnnkar,  Telu(tu  ;  Keikm- 
^r*'(Rock  Partridge),  Tamul.   Painted  Grouse  . 
of  ipOTtameii.     lobabits    Hinduatan  geDbisIly, 
Pt.  alehata  {Pi.  Snl.  105,  106). 
Brm.  Totno  al.:haU;  L. 

T.  caudsoatuB,  Omelin. 
T.  ofaata,  pBlIas. 
(Bnal  oafs,  Virillot. 
Ft.  oupiui,  UsDntriaa. 
Inhabits  miildle  Asia ;  Afghanistail ;  Syria ; 
Bpaia  ;  N.  Africa. 

'  It.  txuttus,  Teraminck  (PZ.  Ool.  391,  360). 
Snr.  Pt.  leaegnlanaii,  Lichtenat^D. 
Sw  Telur  and  Sumar  Tetw,  HI  ;  Suita- 
lor,  Sindh  ;  Sattinia,  AfghaDittan.  Inhabits 
Hindustaa  ;  M.  and  W.  Aaia;  8.  Europe  ■ 
N.  Africa.- 

Subfam.     PERDICJN^. 
Titr  or  Tttur  (root  of  Tetrao),  H .  [  Jtia  Arraeto, 
A.  Gnmea-fowl. 
GotmKUMIDA.L. 
IF.  meieagris,  L. 
Snr.  N.gale«U,PaIl«a. 
'    InkaUts  Africa.    Tie  doineaUc  adnUa  ate 
^fioaHy  odotired. 

' '  Gtnw  FBANGOLTNUS,  iBriasoa.  Ste[riieiu. 
...  Pir.  I.    Wilfa  i^utet  biUa. 

m 


Fr.  pitUadetu. 
Sth.  Tetrao  pintidaiu,  Scopoli. 

T.  madaipaaariaiiai,  Owiulii],  (ho  S» 
poll) 
Pintado  Partridge,  Mauritim.  lafaabittUiib 
ritiua. 


Sin.  Tetran  tieam;  Oibed^ 
T.  perUtua,  Qmelin. 
Perdii  Pbiyrei,  Blytfa,  DMOtiaBel  l.i.1 
XII.  1011. 

Inbabila  Indo-China  -  China. 

Dir.  3.     With  leia  rotiiut  bills. 

IV.  vulfforit,  Stephens  (PI.  Bnl.  HI,  lU). 

Sin.  Tetrao  frtnooUniiR,  I. 

KeOa  Tetur,    H.  :    Muskti  Tdur,  Vtii: 

Zhtrroi  (Batnet).     Blaok  Partrid^  of  if(^ 

men.     Inhabita  N.  India  ;    Afghaaistsai  fa- 

sia;  Syria  ;  Ciprus  ;  Sicily. 

Ft.  pi^ius,  (Jardiae  and  6elby,  Om.  lU.^ 
50). 

St*.  PerdJK  picta,  Jardiua  and  Selln. 

P.  Hepbnrmi,  Gray,  Hardw.  IlL  laifid. 
Painted  Partridge  of  sportsmen.    UiiHo 
peninanla  of  In^ia,  when  replacing  Ft.  nl- 
garis. 

D.  Rock  Partridges, 
Genvs  OACCABIS,  Buie. 
G.  ehukar  (Oould'a  '  Century'  pi.  II). 
Syk.  PerdiT  ohnkar,  Orty. 

Chacnrs  pngnaz,  Hodgaos,  Uadr.  Juan 
1837,  p.  SOS. 
Chukor,   H-    (from    voice";  K^k,  or  J&l 
Pnahtu.     Inhabit*  Himalaya  ;  Afghaoiitoa- 
E.  Ordinary  Partridges. 
G«Hui  FEROIX,  Brisaon. 
P.  gtAaris.   Tm.  (Hardw.    IU.Jild.Xsi 
Ji^ffU   Titr,  H.  Woarf  Partridge,  and  Saf 
Chikor  of  sponsmeo.     lohabita  Banka  of  Oa 

P.pondiaerianaCPl.  Col.  213;HaW*.JI 
/«rf.  Zool). 

St.i.    Tetrao  itondfeeriaoua,  OoMtiit. 
Fardii  arisntalis,  Giaj. 

ffora  TUut',  H.  Srty,  ComMep,OT  Seatelf 
Partridge  of  spnrtsinen.  InhabiU  India  nw 
rally  1  Cc^lan,  never  on  the  K  aida  of  thl|l 
ofBengaL  I 

0mm  BHIZOTHEKA,  O.  R.  Gray. 

JU.  ewviriatrie   (Hardw,  lit.  Ind.  Zeii 
the  tndale). 
Stn. 


JoMtinfffSvm.  Inhabita  Malayu 
Sumatra. 


BiBDfl  or  usnauf  and  mvtbsws  isu. 


F.  Wood  IkrtridcBi, 
Otnm  ABBORICOIA,  UodgsoR. 
A.  torqueola  (PI.   Cot.  102,  483  ;  Hsrdw. 
III.  lad.  £<iat,—m»i9. 

6n.    Peidix  t«i:^«d>,  VklandaftiCB. 
P.  megipodia,  Temminck. 
P.  divMtca,  Qriy. 

Famra,  San  TOra,  'S.  W.  Huutlaj"-  Oretn 
atBitiPartridseotipoiiKiita.  Inhabits  Uina- 

A.  r^r(Vulari^,  BIjth,  J.  A.  8.  XVIII,  In- 
hibiU  3ikim  at » lover  aliiiude  ibaa  ths  preoeii- 
iug  race. 

A.  atrogularit,  BIyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII, 
loh&biU  Hilt  regiqns  of  Ausio,  Sjrihet,  and 
Airaean. 

A.  (f)  Ckarlloni. 
Sts.    FWrdix  Chulloni,  Eyton,  Aim.  Uag.  N. 

H.  IVL  230. 
InliabiU  Penuig. 
Gnnu  KOLLULUa,  BoaoitemL 
S.  (t)  ouOattu  (Uudw.  III.  Ind.  ZM.) 
Btx.     Tetno  OMlktu,  K*Sm,  Lin.  Tr.  XIII, 
S22. 
Fardii  oenlca,  Tsmminek. 
Trooug,  Bani'    lolmbita  TenBaserim  prortn- 
CM  ;  UaliTUi  PeninwlB  ;  Smaiha. 

B.  erittatn  (PI.  (hl.mi,  Zi\). 
Sra.     Columbk  oritttu,  Qmelin. 

Fhaiiinai  Ttraboit),  Scopoli, 
Paidix  «erooat^  I«tlum. 
TatrM  porpbyrio,  Shkw. 
T,  toM»,  Omelin~f«nKle. 
Soal,  Bat*m,  Ualaj  ;  Benioi,  Sum.    Inlia' 
bits  TiBMwrim  pioTinMS ;  IMajM  penioiuh ; 
Sniwtn. 

iZ.  mgtr  (Belanicer's  Voi/age,  U.  7,  male, — 
Budw.  Bt.  Imd.  ^00/.,— female.) 

Sn.    Orptonyx  niinV  Tigon,  Zool.  1 

Job™.  )V.  m.  \  Male. 

C  DuMomleri,  Leuon. 
C>  FcirugiDBDS,    L«adb«at*ri 

Lin.  Tr.  XVI.  8*9. 
KtdixBru^auaB.Ejtom  ?. 

a.  less,  pw  10- 
Holc,  Ualay.    lohabiU  Malafan  peDinanla 
Snmatn- 

6.  D«wf  Partridges,  I 

&miu  FBSDICULA,  Hodssm.  Aif%Q«<»b 
of  Sportsmen. 

P.  tuiatiea  iTroMt.  Zool  Sac.  II;  pi.  S;-. 
Bot  goodX 

TotaUTiix  ysDsU,  9TkM. 


f.z.  r'"»^ 


Xotra,  H.  ComnuM  Busk  Quail  of  Sporttt- 
iii«s  :  Sod  Qaailf^  B.  India.  Inbabita  India 
geaeaUj- 
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P.  uyoMfta  (frolU.  .2iM/.  Soe,  ll.i>l.  %,-^ 
not  good). 

8tk.    CotDlnix  argoOBdah,  STkaa. 

Patdix  TDb^DOn  (^,  VilcBsiaiiiiea. 
'  Ooena,  H.  ^ore(f  Qaail.  Inhabit!  8.  India. 
I.  Quaili,    Biillair,  H. 
Oeiau  COTURNIX,  UcDrrbing. 
Sub-gami*  COTUBNIX,  Ooutd. 
C  ronuiuHHi,  Bonutette  (Ft.  Ettl  170. 
Bth.    Tatrao  eotnrniz.  L, 
0.  maJM,  Briaion. 
C.  dactfliaonana,  Temoiinak. 
C.  cDiripnua,  ScainHn, 
0.  nlgarja,  Jardlm. 
Oluffkui,  H.  (Jerdon).    Common  ^uailot 
iportsmen.    Inhabits    EDrop^    Asia,  Afiiea : 
iommon  in  India  (nee  Malaaia), 
0.  eorovtandeHca  (PI.  Col.  35) 
Siir.  Tetrao  MrOmandnliDiii,  Gmelin. 

C,  teztUi*,  Temmiock. 
Jbrin   Quafl  at  spoittmeii.    Inliabile  India 
generally. 

0.  ehi»emtv  (Gould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  V.  dS). 
Stb.  Tfltrao  okineaala,  L. 

T.  iiiuii]IeDu>i,.GmeIlD. 
Coturnii  philippamU,  Biiaaen. 
C.  excallatoria,  Tetmninck. 
C.  flavipea  Bljth,  J.  k.  8.  Xl.eOS.-thf 
female.'  : 

Pikau,  Malay  ;  (^ann-chan,  China  ;  Paitried 
Qwtii  of  Bpartunen.  Inhabita  S.  E  A«a  and 
ita  ialanda  ;  Australia.  Common  in  tbe.Maltjt 
countries,-  less  ao  in  Bengal;  Tare  in  S.  India  ; 
Ceylon. 

0-  (?).  erySirorhyncha,  Sykei,  {Zool.  Tram. 
Vol.11,  pi.  1).  Kohvi  Lowa,  H.  (Jerdon). 
Sed^JnlUd  or  Black  QwiS  of  Kilgiria.  Inba- 
.  bita  NUgiris  ; '  Malabar. 

Fam.    TIN.\UID£  (F) 
SubfaiD.     TUKNICIN*. 

ffmurTTTRNlX,  Bonnaterre-  Button  Qwuk 
lof  sportsmen'. 
;      T.  oeellatut  (Sonn.  Toy.  I.  !3). 

Tstno  lnHnlcuin.  Gnalta. 
Bvmipodini  thoracinu,  TramiBsk. 
H.   atrognlatH,   E;tciii,    (lh«  hai*)iiV  aa^iH. 
Uigoor  ipul  Ejton  (the  temala),  P.  Z.  S. 
ISStt,  p.  107. 
H.  pufniu  rF),  Trinmincl:  fpl.  Col.  BO,  t).  apnl 
- '     -  OlfL  9'n.j,  BriL  Unft  Citat  MdatBctflsd, 
Ann.  ktag,  N.  U,  ZX.  185. 

T'ocAio,  Bfalay  ;  Pvya.  B«n. ;  M^  ttalo, 
(?Miu»a,  female,  Java.  Inbabita  Ukaidayk  CAl- 
norah,  Nepal,  Situoi);  Bumete  and-  Malaj 
countiieB  ;  Philippines-  if  B.  HiaifJqrMIt  Bn*- 
meae  and  Malayan  sxamplM  are  pwfectly 
similar. 


-  O" 


BIBDS  or  lASTEBH  Am)  aOVTBKBS  ASIA. 


^RMfi'iu  varial]/  bom  8,  India  and  Ceylon 
Uhol  TroMt.  Vol.  II.  pi.  4). 

8n.  UamipodlB*  titeMT,  Sjkei  — tli*  t»*Is.uUH. 
pigauipiurSrkMud  Jtcdon,— thsfemile. 

Small  paie  variety   common  in  L.  Bengal. 
(I*.  bmgaleTuit,  Blyth).  Salni  gimdr»  Uutlu. 
a^.  I>iu»umieri  (PI.  Col.  4$»,  f.  i). 
6iv.  Hemipodiat  D»aDiiueTi,  TcmnliiBk. 

U.  micDlotu  it).  TammiDok,  ignt  Q.  K.  Qnj, 

Brit.  Hu.  CaUL 
T.  tanki,   Bncb.  Himiltra,  itmbai  1.  i.  3. 
Xll.  181,  (bit;. 

Buttari  Quail  of  sportsmen.  luhsbits  India 
geneialljr ;  Arnotui. 

T.  Syketi,  A.  Smitb,  ZoU.  A/fiea,  art.  T. 

SlH,  Orbfla  DiunuBMri  ipnd  JtrdM,  0*ta].,  ail  J- 
*:  %.  XI.  80*. 

Olitmntv'  H.  (Muttra);  TaU*  BuUera, 
Siiidh.  Inh^itB  India  generally  :  (L.  Bengal  ?)  ; 
Siodli. 

Order  V.  CURSORES. 
fim.     GASUAEID.£. 
Genui  CASUABIUS,  L. 
C.  foleatui,  Vieillot  (i*/.  Xttl.  313 ;  Mma- 
gerie  du  Muiowm,  pi.     }, 
Sra,  Stralhio  ouitrliu,  U. 

Inhabits  Moluccas, 
Qtmm  DHOUAIUS,  VieOlot. 
Or,  Nona  BoUandm  (Qonld's  B.  A. 
VL  pi.  1). 

'     SiK  Ouuriu  nana  hoDudia,  I^Uum, 
Dr.  ^r,  TiBiUot. 
Dromiceat  iiutralii,  Swwb«ob, 


-  lababits  Australia. 

Fam.    STEUTHIONID^. 
Genut  STfiUTHIO,  U 
Sir.  eoMthu,  L-  (FU  Evl.  647  ;  Mwofforie 
At   Jltueum,  pi.     ).   ShvtHr-mnrffA  (' Camel- 
Rifrl),  U.  Inhabits  Africa  ;  Arabia  ? 

Order  VI.  GKALLATOEES. 
Tribe  PaBSSiaOSTHES. 
Faai.    OTID^. 
.    dmuOTIS,  L. 

S^bgetuu  HOUBABA,  Bonap. 
.  B,  i/aejtfMBM  (Hardwioko'a  JU.  Lid.  Zool) 
J.A.  S.IV1.  78€. 

•nr.  OU)  HkcqaanU,  Onj. 

Taaor,li.iD»ffdMr,PaAta,BmrianaFU>- 
rOcrn  of  sportsmen.  Inhsblte  0.  and  W.  dnerts 
of  India  ;  Arghanistan. 

SubgeiHu  £UP0U0T13,  Lesson. 
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Sv.  EdwardU  (Hardwicke'i  lU.  Inl  ZooL ; 
OoDld's  CeiUury,  pi.  72), 
Sn.  O.  Edwdii,  Qnj. 
0.  algneeft,  Tuon. 
O.  luoni«iuU.  VUUlirt(ip»dQ.R.Ori;X 
Tokdar,  H.     Inbabita  Hinduslas ;  Lnm  > 
Subffouu.    BYPHE0TIDE8,  L«on. 
'S'.  benffolauit  (Oould'i  CoUkts,  pi.  73,  II, . 

8th.  Otii  bennlnirii,  Omilio. 
O.  h>nt*tt}ui>,  Vigoii. 
O.  delisian.  On/. 
Ohaty,  or  Ablak  Chary,  H.  Flmkt*  of  K. , 
India.    Inhabits  Bengal,  Assam,  Nepal  i  N.  Ip 
dia  generally. 

5.  auritue  (Jariline  and  Selby,   Or«.  fttfl 
40,  98;  Jerdon's  lU.  Ind.  Orn  ,  pi.  3S). 
Sia,  Otb  tnriti.  Lilhara. 

0.  falta,  Sjkw,  mala  in  uui-imliH  ^^ 
O.  atriwpi,  Qraj. 
0,  indin,  Sha«. 
Chotj,  H.(3.  India);  rM-mor.Mahr.i^* 
notil,  Can.  Floriiem  of  8.  India  :  £tU  olBo- 
gal.    Inhabits  India  ftenarally. 

INCSRTjS  SEDI8. 

Fam.    GLATtBOLID^ 

Qatm  GLABEOLA,  Brissou.  ' 

Gl.  orientaUt,  Leaoh  (apud  G.  R.  Grtj.H*: 

TV.  Xlir.p.  I89,pl.     J  Gould's  B.  X  mfl^ 

pi.  23  ; — figures    and   descriptioiii   1 

species  be  correctly  asaigned). 

BjM.  01.  pnlinoDl*  Tsl  tarfaatB  of  bdii,  uEMai 

Inbabita  India,  Burmeae  and  Malay  con| 

triei.  I 

Gl  laetea,  Temminck  (?/.  Col.  S9B;  Odti 
fiths'  TroTU.  An.  Kingd.,  VIII.  64.8,  pLH 
T«ry  bad> 


.  A.  *DI-  Tli] 

I  bad,i[lti( 


H 


ITtiteran,  Sindh.     Inbabita    India  gencn]|| 
(rery  abundaut). 

Fam     CHABADBUD.S.  , 

Subfam.    CUBSORIINA. 
Omw  CUBS0S1U3,  Latham. 
0.  coromandelitMit. 

Srv.  Charadritu  ooremaadaliotu,  Gmalia. 

Conorias  Miatjcu,  Latham. 

C.  fronatui,  Illioar.  1 

Tachydromas  onentaltSi  Swaiaaon.        J 

Nvhri,  H.    Inhabits  India  goncrally  [Ml 

Lower  Bengal.)  j 

Getau  UACB0TABSIU3,  BlyUi.  J 

V.  bOarqwxtat,   Jerdon,  BIyth.   i.  k.  I 


Inbabiu  E.  GhAu 


Subfam.    £SACIN.£. 


of  paniiwll 


B.  rtcurviroitru. 
Stn.  (Edicnemiu  n 


BIBDS  07  USTEBN  iJfD  SOTJTHEBN  lEU. 

Subfam.    GHAEABBINJ!:. 
ff«M«  8QUATAE0LA,  Cuvier. 
Sq.  hdMtKa,  {PL  Eld.  85i,  858). 


Kamnak,  H.  :  Tuloor,  Sindh.  Bastard 
J^oriim  of  tportemen.  InhabiU  Indii  gene- 
nllj ;  Ceylan  ;  3indh  ;  Ariacan. 

Gmu  (EDICNEMUB,  Cuvier. 

(Ed.  er^itant  [PI.  Enl.  919). 


ftinfri,  or  Z«fc»M,  H. ;  Kkwma,  B«iig. : 

&i(£ii9  Sapata,   Sura.   (Baffles),      ^lutard 

iTortten  of  some,      lobabiti   Earope,   Asia, 

Afiiei.   Vary  common  in  parU  of  India. 

Subftm.     TANELLm^. 

TiH,  Bang. 

Omtu  H0PLOPTBBU8,  Bonaparte. 

B.  vaUraU*  (Haidw.  III.  Ind.  Zooi:^ 

Bra.  Cbantdriaa  Tentralii,  W»gler. 
Cb.  Dnvftuoelei,  Lsuon. 

Jfjirt  TaUnng,  Anaosn.  Inhibita  India 
gnunlly  [oa  aoad-flata).     Oommon  in  Amcan. 

GniiM  SABCIOPHORUS,  Strickland. 

S.hlolm  {PI.  Ent.  880!. 

Sn.  Cbftndriua  bilobtu,  Qmelib. 

ZinU,  H.  Inhabits  India  generally  on  arable 
bud. 

Sam  LOBIVANBLLV&,  StriclLland. 

L^auU  (Goald's  Century,  pi.  78). 

Sn.  Pun  gocDUB,  amelia. 

ChuadriDB  atrogulans,  Wigler. 

TiUln  (ezpTcasiTD  of  ory),  H.  ;  TiU/ri, 
Siodb.  Kibullo,  Ciogh.  ;  Teetetdoo,  Arracan. 
Inliibili  India  geneidlly  and  Malay  countries 
(?erj  ibnodant). 

8tk.  naviuiiu  cIoereiia.Bljtb,  J.  A  S.  XI.S87. 
lolubiu  Bengal  not  uneonimon  in  cold  aea- 

tOB. 

tDenon's  E^ypt,  ^ool-,  pi   6. 


f.»). 

8tx.  duradnua  leocurua,  IJchteaitein. 

Chin,  Kabd.     lubabjta  ^ddle  Alia  ;    N. 
Africa.    Very  me  in  India. 

0mm  VANKLLUS,  L. 

V.  erittattu,  Meyer  {PL  Enl.  248). 

Sn.  Tringa  vineliu,  L. 

T.  gaii«t  LoMh. 
iiatyt;  or  Jtfekkdao,  Kabul.     Inhabits  Eu- 
rope ud  Asia  ;  N.  Africa  (in  trioter)  :  Upper 
lodiij  neiCT  in  8.  India,  or  Ii.  Bengal. 
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Stb.  niDgk  balvfltioa,  Gnwliu. 
Ti.  winataroUi  L. 
Chandriuii  hypomBlu,  Fallas. 
Vaoellii*  griKui,  Brinon, 
y.  meUnogaster,  Bechstein: 

Sara  Eaton,  B.  ;  Chiimgan,  Java.  Thia 
is  of  nearly  |eneral  distribution.  Kurope,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  N.  America.  Kot  rare  in 
L.  Bengal. 

Genut  CHASADEinS,  L. 

Ck.  phmtOii,  L.  (Fl.  Eid,  804).  loliabili 
Europe  ;  W.  Asia  ;   K.  Africa. 

Ch.  vir^icia,  Bechatein  (Wilson'a  Am. 
Om.  pL  69,  f.  5). 

Six.  Cb.  plnrialia  'apnd  WilMD,  also  HoisfUld 
and  Jerdon,  Oatal. 
Cb.  pIoTudis  var^  lUfflei. 
Cb.  mHTDoritai^  Temnimckj 
Ch.  peaaralia,  Vieillot 
Ch.  zuthoaheUnH  (!],  W»gl«r   (Gould's  B. 
A.  Vol.  VL  pi,  13). 

CAota  Batan,  B.  :  Ba-hay,  lifalay  ;  Cken^- 
ling.  Sum.  ;  Trull,  Jar.  InbabiU  S.  E.  Asix 
and  its  islands  ;  Australia  F ;  N.  and  3.  Ame- 
rica.    Very  common  in  India. 

SiO^mtu  EUDE0MIA8,  Boia. 
Eu.  morineUai  {PL  Enl.  882). 
Sin.  ChaTadriDs  morinellui,  L. 
Inhabit^  Europe  ;  W.  Asia. 
Sub-gofM  HIATICnjLA,  G.  B.  Gray, 
ff.  Geofroyi.  tide  J.  A.  8.  XII.  180, 
Sib.  Charadrini  Oatlfltoji,  Wagler. 

H.  rnfiiiD^  Blyth,  Ann.  Hag.  N.  H.  1S43. 

Inhabits  India  generally  ;  not  common ;  Jmu 
U.  iMckettavUii  (F),  vide,  J.  A.  iS.  XII.  181. 

Bn.  Cluniriiu  locluniuIUi  (f),  Leoon. 

Oh.  Birripaleviiaa,  Wigler,  spall  tinndanll. 
Ch.  raftDalliu,  Blyth,  Ain.  ll«g.  N.  H.  1833. 
lubabita  India  generally ;  extremely  common 
in  L.  Bengal. 


Ch.  AlusDi 
Ch.  littonU 
Ch.  ilblbuni,  Uejei. 


Inhabita  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa. 

H.vhlivmna  (SoLnraat,  Toy.  ( 
46.) 

66* 


xlndet,^^. 


UBDs  or  usnour  ind  southbbh  jlsu. 


anr.  ChanUu  nhil 


SO). 


ChanUu  Bhilipauu  SrapolL 
Ch,dabiiii,Bmain. 
Ch.airDauu  Ueieiii, 
(a,  nuBOr  MejCT. 
Cb.  fliiTiitUu,  BwAit 
Cb.  intemBiliD,  Heactrie). 
Ch.  biatlcnlaidai,  Fnuklin. 
Ch.  uiiutn,  Smuuan, 
Ch.  biiticulB  RDod  Wllii. 
Cb.  hitUotJi.  *u.  (P),  BiBo. 

^irria,  H.  ;  TiHa  OJiumwii,  Kabul  ;  Sui, 
Sum.  lohabiuAeis;  Africa;  nieiati.  W. 
IfurofK.     Extrenetj  eommon  iu  India. 

S.  pwiUa. 

EiH.  Charadriuil  puiiUluii,  UonBiU. 

Cti.  minoi  ?  Wagler  ipnd  Jerdon,  CsteL 

lohabitt  India  and  Milsy  wuaUiee.  Saie 
in  India. 

.n^rifrong  (GouH's  B.  J-  Vol.   VI.pl. 

Bin.  Cfcuidrim  nipirraiu,  CnviK. 
Oh.  melniopi.  TiFiHot. 
Cli.  raiutm,  JerdoD.  Catat     ' 
lBlMbit»  Auakfttn  cb«twMn  SB"  and  37°,  S. 
lit).     Extremely  rare  in  India. 

Fam.     CHIQNID^. 
Oentu  H^MATOPUS,  L. 
IT.  ostraJesui,  l^.    {PI.  JftJ.  flSi))!     DvHya 
Oiapoun  (i.  e.   '  Sea  Lon^sbanka'  or  Eiman- 
tbpju)  ;  H.  ;  Telamik,  Kabul.     luhabitg  Eu- 
rope ;   Asia  i   S.   Afriexv    Adult,  in  summer 
&Kx»  (bill  4  in.  bag).    From  Arracan. 
ram.     BECDRVIROSTRID^. 
ff«iH«  HIHANT0PU8,  Brisson.  IcUn^g 
{'  Ked-shank*),  Bepg.  ;  Oia-pmm,  (•  Tardrleg'), 
H. ;  CftoAa  Sara,    Muttra ;   fftahnj,  Siodh  : 
Gagang-bayem,  Jav. 
£■.  eandidu»,  BotinatorH;  {PI.  Bnl.  878).    ■ 

Sin.  CbU'adrin>*iiiiii>ntopii\  L. 
Ch.  ablumntlii,  KauFliiAit, 
H.  vnlaaria  M  H.  rufipe),  Beohilein, 


H.  atr^lerat,  VmbT. 

B.  nelanoplirui,  TenumDck. 

U.  aaikticu.  L«.lon. 

Inbabits  Europe,  Aain  ArHca.  Very  common 
in  India, 

n.  iniermediiu,  BljUi,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII.  p.    . 
Inhabits  India  where  much  less  ccHiimon  than 
H.'catididDt,  and  Hslay  countries. 
■  9ena»  RECUSVIBOSTKA,  L. 

S.  avoeeua,  L.  {Pi.  Eni.  363).  Inhabits 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Not  rare  in  Lower  Ben- 
gal. 

Fam.     SCOLOPACID^. ' 

Kad<t-klu)iicha  ('  Clay- pecker'),   B.  ;  Kutra, 
H.  ;  Yeng-yan,  Arrsoas  ;   Trinit,  hv.  ;  '" 
chali,  Kabul. 

Oatm  iBiDOBflrNCHUS,  Vigors. 


I.  StnOurtii,  Tigon  (Gonld's  Cmlwy,  ^. 

79  J. 

Six.  Enli*  (rad-billcd)  Hodgun.  J.  A.  &  IT.  4». 
lufaabits  Himalaya.  j 

GewHt  T0TANU8,  Kay,  BecbaUin.        *    j 
T.  fjloUit  (Qoold'a  Coriwy,  pi.  7S  ;  B.  A-  \ 

Vol.  Vl.pl.  S$  J— winter  piuuage). 

Sth.  Scslopix  glotUi,  L.  ' 
8c  cMCMcDt,  Onelin. 
ToUnu  dilixiipii,  Hspt. 

T.  SilaluK,  BechitcJii.  i 

T.  gloKoidea,  Vigon.  . 

Umou  griMS,  BtiMOi.  ' 

L.  tocaoiu  et  L.  rioitii,  Psllai.  I 

Glottis  utui,  Koch.  j 

Gl.  Vigoni^  O.  R.  Gn;.  \ 

T'trntimao,  H.;£enonab)in<f,  Jat.  IoUnIi 
Old  World  generally ;  Austiatia.  Veiy  eonuiira 
iu  India. 

T.  ttagnatOU,  Becbitein  (Gonld'a  B.  £.  H- 
314  iB.  J.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  37iCe«/t»:j,pl.V6;- 
— winter  plumage). 

Sir.  Peolopii  totuu,  L. 
T.  Honlahli,  Sjtet. 
T.  Itf  htmi.  On;  {Httd«.  111.  I>1  ZmIV 


Chota  Timtmma,  U,  ;  K^/a,  Java  ,-  iBni- 
irahi,  Kabul.     Inbsbiti  Old  World  gennil^ ;  '•■ 
Australia.     Very  common  in  India.  i 

T.  Jiueus  (PI.  Snl.  81i). 
Sin.  Smlopai  tatf,  L. 

He.  nigra  et  Tringa  ttrs,  Gmdin. 
He.  cnionica,  Bcseke-  J 

liimoM  fMca,  UriiaoB.  1 

T.  uatBDB  et  T.  macolitni,  BechitMB.  I 

Btttan,  H.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Cm-; 
mou  in  India. 

T.  calidrii  (PI.  Bnl.  845), 

Bin.  Scolopii  calidria,  U 

Trinpa  gsmbetta,  QnellD. 
Tot.  THTJ^atiu,  Hninnich. 
X.  itriatiu  et  T.  nsvius,  BiinoB. 

CA^ta  Bulart,  U.    Inhabits  Europe  and  A 
Very  common  in  India. 

Oeniu  ACTITIS,  Illiger. 
Ad.  fflareola- 


Ola-Wattta,  Cingh. ;  KodiM,  Maliy. 
habits  Euiope  and  A«ii.  ExtoemelT  owbim 
India. 

Act.  oehropv  {PI.  Ent,  843). 

B>H.     TriitgB  ochropm,  L.  , 

ToiiataaIeui:uriu,Qnj(H«rd«.  lU.InlZ^ 

Tka.  Sindb.      Inhabits  Europe  wd 
dhan-  I  Kara  in  N.  Africa.     Common  ia  India. 
A.et.  hipoleucos  (PI.  Bnl.  850). 
'         SIK.    Tiisit  hipolmci,  Jj, 

■'   ■ '"  ~o-~ 
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Tiia,  and  Mutda,  Smdh. ;  Tritai  haiM,  Java. 
Inbabits  Europe  and  Aiia.  JUtiemely  common 
jD  L.  Bengal. 

Chttu  TEBEKIA,  Bonapaite. 

T.  rimerea  (Goalrf'a  B.  B.  pi.  807  ;  B.  A, 
Vol.  VI.  pi.  34). 

Sn.    Seolopix  dnem,  Gmelli. 


Fcdo*  tvakeniii,  SCepheni. 
ToutoBJMuIeni.  bonficld. 
XfQiu  eioereiu,  Kanp. 
Kitning  koH,  Sam. ;  Bedaran,  or  Chmeeyaii, 
Ja*.     Inliabita  Asia  and  ita  arcliipelago  ;    rare 
in   Eorope    and  in    Aoalralia.       Common    in 
India. 

Geaiu  LIMOSA,  Briuon. 
Z.  lapponiea  {PI.  EtiI.  900). 

8nt,     Boolopu  la^iponira,  L. 
8c.  Inoophm,  LtUuun. 

U  ItaagoML,  TatlH. 
Totaaaigrepriua,  B«h»teiii. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Africa  ;  never  (?)  India. 
L.  oegotxpkaiet  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi. 
J8). 

Stx    Seolopu  KgocephaU  at  Sc  limoM,  L. 
Sc  belgioi,  OnMin. 
Be  nitliDDn,  Lddcr. 
I-  leneophm,  Jerdon. 
h.  nKUairoiikB,  Oodd. 
Chaha,  and  Janp'al,  H.  ;  Sutling,  Sindh; 
Biru  Lahvt,  Jar.  Inhabitt  Eoiope,  Aaia  and  its 
isUnda.Hod  N.  Aastnlia.  Very  common  ialndia. 
jr.  £.— ladividoali  of  tlui  same  Oaok  of  this 
specin  vaiy  excessively  in  aize,  and  are  fre- 
qaentlj  amall  as  the  pair  repreaented.  by  Ur. 
Uovld.     The  bill  varies  in  length  from  2|  to 
4^  in.;  ud  the  closed  wing  from  7  to  S^  in, 
fl«i«  NUMENIU8,  L. 
Jf.    arqaaia,    L.   {PI.    X»l.    818).     Sdda 
JCattue&ttra  ('7ilt/e  Corve-bill,' as  opposed  to 
Pa.  crepitans,  Ben^.  ;  Goar,   or  Oouitgh,  Hi  ; 
Terok,  Sum.    Inhabits  Eiirope,  Asia,  Arriaa. 
Common  in  India. 

N.  phaopw  L.  (PZ.  Bid.  842). 

Bti.    PluBOf  u  Tulgaria,  n«iiiaia|i. 
Ckola  Qovngh,   H. ;  QajtjMn,    Java,    In- 
habits Europe,  Aria,  Africa.    Common  on  the 
sea-eoaata  of  India,  rani  inland. 
O^Kt  TRINGA.  L. 

Tr.  eanvtw,  L.  (Pi.  Eid.  366,  .366  ;  Gould's 
B.  E.  pi.  324). 

Snt.   Tr.  ebwTsa,  Brannkb. 

"h.  iilandici,  naiii,  piiea,  et  luttBlia,  OlR- 

Tr.  (laTeola,  FilUn 

It.  faitngiae*,  Mejer.' 

Tr.  rafs,  WilsoB  (&M,  (^  pi,  BT,  f.  S,E.) 


lahabitaEntope,  Africa,  N.  Asia.  Very  rare 
in  India. 

Tr.  mborqwta,  Gmelin  {PI.  JSnl.  861  ; 
Gould,  £.  B.  pi.  8S6  ;  S.  A^  Vol.  VI.  pi. 
32). 

Sia."  Triogi  fsrrigiBM,  Bnmnith. 
Tr.  iiludiei,   Betlioi. 
Tr.  fuJcmtUa,  Psllns. 
Tr,  ihininiis,  Oiaj. 
Beolopu  ifrirana  et  pjgntea,  OmeliD. 
Se.  ciffn.  Forrtsr. 
}JniH*iMpfiuw8,  Latfawn. 
KolbTun,  VuilJoE, 
Falciiiellu  Un  fieri,  Bom  p. 
Uayattuk.  Jav.   Inhabit*  Europe,  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, AustraKa.   If.  Aateiica.    Very  common  in . 

Tr.  <»«c/tM,5L.  ( Ph.  SiA  8&»  ;  QonH,  S.  £. 
pi.  329). 


Inhabits  northern  hemisphere.  Not  common 
in  L.  Bengal,  nor  in  S.  India. 

Tr.plalyrhyneha  (Gould's  B,  E.  pi.  331). 

Bib.    Tr.  eioroiaei,  Viutlot. 
LimicolK  pjgmKn,  &aDj\ 

lohabit*  Asia ;  tare  in  Eilnlite :  iobraMy 
common  in  India. 

Tr.  minuta,  Leisler  (Gould,  B.  B.  pi.  332), 

Sth.     Tr.  pontt^  Meyer  and  Wolff. 

Tr.  eiaclu  FlUu,  Bpii^  6.  B.  6nv. ; 

Tr.  dstaacauBia,  UoriBeld. 

Tr.  pHilJk?  ■pud  Jsnloii,  Catd. 

Ckaia  Ptm-toha,  H.  (Jerdon),  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     Verf  common  in  India. 

Tr.'  Tetnjmndtii,  Leislei  (Goald.  £.  £.  pi. 
888). 

Sin.     Tr-  fuilli,  DeehsCdil. 

Inhabits   Europe   and    Asia.     Common    In 
India, 
i  Gentu  EUfitNORHTNOH'HS,  NflMOll. 

£u.  pt/ffTiuevs  (G.  B,  Gray,  IB.  Gm.  BMe, 
pt.  152,  f.  1). 

Sin,     Flatdea  pfgniten,  L. 
£d.  gritm,  Niluoa.    . 
'  En.  oiientalli,  BIfth,  Ann.  Mag.  It.  It  1S4S. 

Inhabits  Europe  aiid  Asia.  Eitremely  rai«. 
Moat  numerous  on  the  esstern  .boast  of  the 
Buy  of  Bengal,  a  few  mingled  in  flocks  of  No- 
1911—16). 

OoMit  CAUDOIS,  Btiger. 

C.  arenaria  (Gould,  B;  E.  pL  3^&% 


Aienaria  |^m*,  Bechatain, 
A.  TulgsEU,  hiStier. 


t.oogic 
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Inhabita  Sea-eoatU  of  Northern  hemispfaere. 
Very  rare  (?)  in  India. 

Genjit  PHILOMACHaS,  Manhing. 

-PA.  pngnax  (PI.  Enl  300,  308,  306,  84*  ; 
Gould  B.  B.  pi.  328). 

Sti>.  TringB  pni^Bz,  L. 


Tr.  rufeoceni,  Beotutein. 

Tr.  littorea,  Qmolia. 

LimoM  Hktdirickii, — nulo  1  Birdn.  111. 

Totaniu  indicoa,— feautle  { Ind.  Zool. 
Oehvmla,  H. ;  ChtmehUi,  Sindh.  Inhabit) 
Europe  and  Asia.  CommoQ  in  India  in  winter 
dresa  ;  constantly  leaving  L.  Bengal  before  the 
ruff  of  the  male  ia  pat  forth  ;  though  specimens 
with  growing  ruffs  hare  been  obtained  at  Bsj- 
niahl. 

aema  STREPSILAS,  liliger. 

Btr.  interpret  {PL  Erd.  866  i  Gould's  B.  A. 
Yd.  VI.  pi.  39). 


This  is  if  universal  distribution,  on  alt  sea- 
coaits;  rare  inland. 

Oentit  FHALASOPUS,  Briaaon. 

Ph-fulicariiu  (Edwards  pi.  142). 

Sts.  TVinga  fulioaria,  L. 

Pb.  plA^hynohus,  Temnunok. 
fb,  mfos,  BsohriMia, 

Inhabits  northern  regiona,  Eiceedinglj  rare 
in  India. 

Omut  MACBOBHAlfPHVS,  Lsach. 

M,  tmiipalmatiu,  Jerdon,  Blyth.  3.  A-  S. 
XVIL  252.  Inhabita  India,  rare  (?),  or  more 
probably  confined  to  sea-coaats. 

Omw  SCOLOPAX,  L- 

8c.  nuUeoUL,  L.  (Pt.  Etii.  885). 

Stv.  8c  ladictu,  Hodgson,  J.  A,  8.  TT.  ^BO. 

Inhabita  Europe  and  Asia.  Cooiiddd  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  Nilgiris  during  the  cold  aeaoon. 
Very  rare  in  L.  Bengal,  and  in  Ceylon. 

Omut  GALLINAGO,  Bay,  Stephens. 

Q.  nemOTvxHa,  Hodftson  (Jerdon's  lU,  Ind. 
Om.  pi.  9),  J.  A.  S-  VI.  490.  ff'ood-Snijie, 
Himalaya :  Solitarjf  i?At>e,  Nilgiris.  Inhabita 
Hinalaya ;  C.  India  i  Nilgiria. 

O.  tolitaria,  Hodgson,  1.  A.  S.  YI.  491. 

Stn,  3c  aemorioolai  Tar.  I 
Inhabita  Himalaya. 
O.  iteniira. 


Sn.  Soolopax  atenora,  TemmiBck, 

So.  pJlinajto  kpnd  lUfflw  and  Horsfield. 
Sc,  hetemraat  biolaTui,  Hodgson. 


Xat  Watva,  CSngh. ;  Booriat  Gadmg,  Mt- 
lay ;  Sekadidi,  Sam. ;  Btrekel,  Jav.  Inhibiu 
Indin  and  Malay  countries.   Common  in  ladii, 

O.  teoJopaeimii,  Bonaparte  (?I.  Enl,  883]. 

Stk.  SeolopAz  mtUoago,  L. 

G.  uniolivuB,  HudgBOD,  J.  A.  8>  VI.  iK. 

Bkarka,  or  Binruk,  H-  Inhabits  Old  WorU 
generally  (nee  Malay  countries  ?) 

G.ffalliiuila  (PI.  Erd.  884). 


Inhabits  Old  World  generally  (nee  lUif 
countries  (P).    Common  in  India. 
Omw  HHTNCHBA,  CuTier. 
Rh.  iejiffolentu  (Hardw.  HI.  Ind.  Zod) 
Sni.  Soolopas  beDgnleo^  L. 

Sc.  oa^aii,  Omelin,  >pud  Baffloi 

Bb.  orieotalii,  Honfield. 

Bh.  TsrU,  Tsmininek. 

Bh.  oapeoBlB,  apad  Gray. 

Bc^'a  Kat  Watua,  Cingh.;  Pengvng,  In. 
Inhabita  India  and  Malay  countries.  Cwddioii 
in  India. 

Para.    PALAMBDEIDS. 
Subfam.     PARKING 
PiAo,  H. 
Gmu  MET0PIDIU8,  Wagler. 

3£.  vndieut  (Vidllot,  Gal.  da.  OU.  pi.  W\ 
Hardw.  Rl.  Ind.  Zool.) 
Stit.  Phyk  iodica,  Latham. 
P.  ouprea,  Villi. 
P.  meUaoehloria,  Vidllot. 
P.  msa,  Cnvier, 
P.  BupercUioea,  HoraG«ld, 
P.  atreta,  Tiokell,  J.  A.S.  II.  CM,  1,.-,, 
G»tliiinU  riridis,  Gmalin.  /•""»■ 

Dalpipi,  Beng. ;  PieTntan,  i»n.  Inbbilt  ; 
8.  E.  Asia  and  iia  lalands*  Very  common  is  | 
India.  I 

Omw  HTDR0PHASIANU8,  Wsglsr. 
B.  ehimrgtit    (Gould's   CaUury,  pi-  77, 
Hardw.  la.  Ind.  Zool.) 

Snt.  TringB ohiruncns,  ScopoU(Soim.Toy-ia. 
Indei,  id-U,— naD-brmdiag  plamV- 
Parrs  sinensii  at  luxonleiuii,  Gmclin. 
Dal-tukra,  H. ;    Bhepi,  or  Bhe^  Deof;- 
Inhabita  India  ;  Chios  ;    Philippines.    Com-  , 
mon.  I 

Pam.    GEUlDiE.  | 

Genu*  GBUS,  Mcenhiog. 
Gr.  tmtigoM  (Edwards,  pi.  45 ;  PI  W. 


SSS). 

Stk  AH«  uligODC,  L. 

Qnu  toniMtot  Vieillol. 
Or.  unoililii  0>;,  ''■Hu 
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Saras,  or  SwrAww,  H.  ;  Gyo-gya,  ArracM.  | 
Inhabits  India  generall;,  nre  to  the  Boulhward. 
Of,     einerea,    Bedistein   (Pi.    ^l.    T69 ; 
Qould's  £.  S.  pi.  270). 
Sir.  Ardn  gnu.  L. 

Urni  TiDlgiria,  T*Uat. 

Kuluns,  H.  :  Jf«»y.  Persian.    Tnhahila  Eo- 
rope  ;  Asia  ;  N.  Africa.     Common  in  India. 
Stihgmiu  ANTHR0P0IDE3,  Vigors. 
A»Ar.     viryo  {PI.  Eil.  Ml  ;  Edwards,  pi. 
Hi.) 

8is,  Ariel  Tirgo,  L 

Onn  nniDidkiv  BruMn. 

Karhirra,  H.  ;  also   Eurr<mn<^t  (Jordon)  ; 

KnrtoMha,  Cm.  ;  ^AwWwrrw*,  Kabul.     (All 

imitttiveof  cry.)     Inhabits  Asia   and  Africa. 

Rare  in  S.  Europe.     Common  in  S.  India. 

Tribe  CTJLTKIBOSXaEa. 

Fam.  ABDE&D.£- 

Subfam.     TANTADINJl. 

Oenw  FALCINELLUS.   Bsy,  Becbatein. 

F.  {snem  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  47). 

Sim.  TuUw  faldnellu,  L. 

T.  ignena  at  Tiiidii,  Qmelin. 
Ibii  aacra,  TimiciDck. 

Kotean,  H, ;  Kola  Xiuteehora,  B. ;  E«roft, 
Kabul.     Black  Ovrleui  of  sportsmen.     Inhabit* 
Old  World  generally  ;  Aaatralla.    Common 
Indin. 

amu*  OEEOMICUS.  Wagter. 

G.  papUlotvt  {PI.  OoU  340). 
Stit.  :hti  p^iUoMk,  TMamiaek. 

Biuaor  Kala  Svta,  H. ;  KamnkiU,  C.  India 
Kinj  Curlew  of  sportsmen.  Inhabits  India 
genenlly  (nee  L.  Bengal). 

0«RM  THRESKIORNIB,  G.  R.  Gray. 

Thr.  mdawyeephalus,  (Jardina   and  Selby; 

OrfL.  m.,  pi-  120;. 

Srs.  TintilM  malanooephaliii.  L.,— the  yonnpt. 

Ibia  Mtta  at  I.  ItDooB  (apnd  Q-  &.  Uray)  Tern- 


raiLiuideliei,  Gmeliii. 
Vieillol. 


I.  bnptla,  CnTiv. 
1.  raligiou  tpnd  Sjkta. 
Munda,  H.  ;  Safid  Buza  of  some  :    Soda 
Kattchora  {«.  e.  '  White  Curlew")   of  some,  B. ; 
Kn\a-yotik,  Arracan.  White  Curlew  of  sportsmen. 
InhabiU  India  genarally  ;  scarce  in  Arracno. 
Cfeniu  TANTALUS,  L. 
T.   leMeoapAalut,  Gmelin  (Pennant's  Ind. 
2ool.  pi.  II). 

Stm.  T.  nufatMnt,  Blu». 

T,  inilcu,  CuTier, 
DoVi,  H.  ;  JmrngJial,  in  Hindustan  (Jerdon]>  j  rare  in  L.  BeusaJ. 
Kat  Sorvtiga,  H.,  B.  ;  Lamjanf  and  Lvnulvk,        C.  Uucoeepkala  {PI.  EjU.  906). 
Sindh.     Inhabits  India  generally  ;  Ceylon  ;  As-         g,],.  Aides  leaooeepbals,  Gmelin. 
MB  ;  Arracan.  C.  nmbelltta,  Wagler 
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T.  iocteta,  Temminck  {PI  Col.  SB8). 
Sia.  T.  ibi*,  nr.,  and  tbe  jonng — 

T.  dMitaa,  Baaeg,  Liu.  3^.  XIIL  3i7. 

Inhabits  Ualay  countries. 

Qtniu  PLATALEA,  L. 

PI.  leutxTodia,  L.  {PI.  Snl  405). 

Chammach  Siua  (*,  e,  *  Spoon  Ibia"),  H- 
CAimto,  B.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Common 
in  India. 

Oentu  ANASTOMUS,  Bonnaterre. 

A.  otcitans,  (Pt.  JSnl.  iZ2  i  Sonnerat,  Foy- 
awe  Ittdtt,  pi.  122). 

Stv.  Aides  oadtana,  I 
aIi.  Ijpm,  Temi 
Mfdeiia  iiuitiai 

Gvngla  or  Oi(n^Zi(,'H.  (Jerdon)  ;  nJBO  G/ton- 
grd,  H. ;  Samui-kiol,  B.  i  TftttCA  Bhunga 
(Tickell) ;  Kha-yoo-iioot,  Arracau.  Inhabits 
India  generally.  Common. 

IlfCERTjS  SEJDI8. 
Genu*  DKOMAS,  Payk. 
Z>.  ordfola.  Payk.  (PI.  Ool  363  ;  S«lt,  '  Tra- 
Tela  in  Abyssinia,'  pi.  SI). 

Sin.  Erodia  aniphileiiala,  Stanley. 

Ammoptila  cbaniilTudea  f  npud  JerdoD,  Catal. 

Inhabits  Sea-eoast  of  S-  India  and  Ceylon ; 
bIbo  of  E.  Africa. 

Subfam.    CICONIN^. 
GflitM  MTCTEBIA.  L. 
M.  avtlraiU,  Sbaw  (Gold'a  B.  A.   Vol.  VI. 
pi.  51). 

an.  ArdrsoacitaD*,  Idthani. 
Sieonia  lencoptcra.  Wagler. 
Bnwirut,  and  LokojvMg,  H . ;  Sam  Scdii,  B. 
Inhabits  India  generally,  Haley  countriea,  and 
Australia. 

GrMituCICOHIA,L. 

0.  alba,  Beion  {Pi.  Enl.  866). 

BTH.  Aidaa  deoiiEa,  L. 
Lag-lag,or    UjU;  also  Saji' lag-lag,   H. 
(Jerdon);   Dhek,   Kattra.     Inhebita   Europe; 
Asia;  N.  Africa;  India  generally;  very  common 
in  parts  of  Bengal,  during  the  cold  season. 
0.  nigra,  L.  (Pi.  EtU.  399). 

Siir.  Aidea  nigrs,  L. 

A.  ehr}»(qMtsTgaa,  lioUaniteiB, 
A.  fowa.  ttiiSfQU,— thejiHiBg, 

-ffUta-bellied  Jahira,  Utasm. 

S&rmat,  H.  (Jerdon).  Inhabita  Europe  | 
Aaia ;  N.  Africa ;   common  in  N.  India  ;  very 
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Manikjor,  H.,  B. ;  Khyee-leheng-tsviop,  Ar- 
rican  ;  Saadavg-Unoe,  Java.  InLibila  India 
^enernlly  ;  Burmeae  and  Malay  countries.  Com- 
moTi. 

Genta  LEPTOPTILOa,  Leawn. 
/-.  argeUa  {Fl.  Hal.  300). 
Srx.  Ardeft  argaU,  L. 
A,  dnbis,  Ornaljn. 
Giconi*  mlrabou,  Temminok. 
C.  nvidifrons,  Jerdon,  Catal., — young. 
ArgsU  migr&toria,   Hodgaon,    Jnd.    Rev. 
1S3S,  p.  6G3. 
HargUa  B.  j  Dvsta,  U.(Jenlon);  CJumiari 
Dkauk,  H.  (Hodgaon) ;  Qarar,  Muttra.    'Ad. 
jutant'  of  Europsana.     Inbabjts  N.  Aaia?  Vi- 
siting India  during  the  rains,  wben  common  in 
L.  Bengal. 

Z.  javanica  (PI.  Col  313). 
Byn.  Ciconia  jsTaorea,  Horafleld, 
C.  opillatB,  Tammiirek-  ■ 
C.  calvA,  ifsrdon,  Catal. 
C,  Dudifrom,  and  the  younf;— C.  oriaUta, 

McClellaud,  Ind.  Rav.  183S,  pi,  612. 
Arnia  hnmigratorUi,  Hodgaon,  ibiJ,  p.  5(t3, 
Ardea  dubla  of  Sumatra,  apud  Uafflea. 
Madaiuihitr,   B.;  Ckinjara,  H.   (Jeidonl  ; 
Jtmiaopnnd  A'^Ae(-jjree,.4iTacan;  BangouSula, 
Suronff  KamJnng,  and  Bitrony  Gaja  of  Malays 
(Raffles);  Bangu,  Java.     Inhabits  India  and 
Malay  ooantriea ;  never  frequeniing  towoa,  like 
L.  argats. 

Sabfam  ARDEIK^. 
ff«nH  AK'DEA,  L.  Boy,  or  Bn^la,  H. ;  Ba- 
raJo,  Sindh;    Nga-heet,  and    ffghet-itga-nwa, 
Arracan. 

A.    goliatk,    Euppell   (AUaa  pi,  ,   the 

adult). 

Sm.  A.  tjpbm  (T),  Tamndnck  (PI.  Col.  475)  ? 
A  nohilia,  Bljth,  Ann.  Jibg.  N.  H.  XIII. 
1 76, — young  bird. 

Inhabita  Bengal  (in  cold  aeaaon) ;  Nepal : 
also  Africa.  Sereral  aperimens  of  this  immense 
lieroD  have  been  procured  in  the  vidnity  of 
Calcutta,  but  all  bitberto  in  the  plumage  of 
ttie  firat  year. 

A,  twrntUrana,  Baffles  Gould'a 
VI.  pi.  64,— the  second  plumage. 

Sra.  A.  toMih  Blytb,  Ann.  Hag,  H.  H.  XIII' 


.  Vol. 


176. 


A.  reL-tiroatria,  Oeuld. 
San  Barado,  Sinai.     Ibibabits  Sindh' ;  Sik- 
kira    (tarai?)-;    Assam;    Airaoftn  ;  -Sumatra ; 
Australia. 

A.ci7ierea{Pl.S7iI,ftl,m).     , 
Sin.  A.  majort  L. 

A,  brnli  (f),  Joeqaenont,  Atlas,  pi. 

Kahud,  H.  </«fdon).    Soda  AAsi  and  Jw 
hm,  B. ;  Saa,  tiincUi  j  Clumga  Avm  Jav.    In- 


habit! Europe  j  Asia  ;   Africa,      Common  in 
India. 

A.  purpurea,  L.  {PI,  Enl.  783). 
Stk.  a.  caapica,   parpurat&,  rnbi^niiat  (<),  ri 

botauruB  ant  rula,  Qmalin. 
A.  Tariegata,  SMpott. 
'  A.  montacola,  I^ay. 
^ari,  H.  aerdou) ,  JM  Aiwi,  B- )  JO^m- 
byoiag,  Arracan  ;  Cha»ga-vlu,  Java.   lahabiU 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

Sub-genut  HERODIAS,  Boie. 
Koka,  Cingh. ;   Kantal,  Jar.;   Oatw,  »d 
Emnole,  Kabul ;  Bj/oimg  Phyoo,  Arraeaa- 

B.  alba  (PI.  BhI  886  ;  Gould'a  B.  A.  Vol- 
VI.  pi.  56). 

Sth.  Antra  alba.  L. 

A.  e^retta,  Temminok. 
A.  oivea,  Lasaon. 

A.  modeata.  Gray.  ' 

A.  flavirMtria  at  melanartijnclKia,  Wi^j 

A.  torra,  Bucbaaaa  Hamiltoa  and  FrauUk 

A.  ayrmatophorua,  Qoald, 

Mcdhing  Bagla,  Turra  Bagla,    and  Paiti 

Bagla,  H.  (Jerdoo) ;  JJhar  Bagla,  B.  j  SiA 

BaradOfSindh.     InhabilaS.  E,  E«n>p«i/"' 

L  ;  Asia  and  its  islands :  Australia.   C 

1  India. 

H.  isierTnedta  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  1 
67). 

SvH.  Ardea  intertnedii,  Wagler,  laia,  IS29. 

A.  egrettoidea,  Temminck, 

A.  flaviroatriB,  Bonnaterre,  Dec  Wagkr.    ' 

A  pntea,  Buchanan  Uamiltou. 

A.  nigriroatris.  Gray. 

H.  pluiuifors,  Oonld.  ■, 

Inhabits  as  hat.     The  most    abundant  ■■ 
:S  of  Btcret  in   the   Malay   conntries.     Gofl 
man  also  iu  India.  \ 

H.  ganata{P\.  Sal.  9(»]). 
Sni.  Ardea  garzetta,  L. 

A.  xanthodactyla  et  A  nivea,  Omelin. 

A.  orientalia.  Gray. 

A.  nigripea,  Temmiiofc,  (  *■"«?- 
£[.  imiaaealata  {Vj,  Gkinld. 
Kircbia  (or  Kikhia)  Bagla,    H.  (Jerdoq 
Inhabita  as  last.   Very  common  in  India.  AM 


trolia 

B.buhtac)i»iPLEnl.^\ii:\ 
(Zool.  U  1,  pL  8,  f.  1). 

Ith.  Ardaa  bubulcuB,  Sari  gay. 


.Eoj 


A.  1  acids,  Raffinwiqns. 

A.  nquinaotialia,  Ucmtagn. 

A.  QorDrnuidelenaia,  Staphaas. 

A.  bioolor  and  A.  ruGcapilla,  VioUoL 

A.  msBiita,  Temminck. 

A.  affiais,  HoraScld.  , 

A.  eomnaandetioa,  UcUaostan.  - 

A.  V^ranii,  UonX'  ■ 

A.  Isucooephala,  Cuviar. 

A:  ciibi>p«,  Franklin. 

A.  il>ia,  ^laelqaiat. 


....  lioti^Ic 


BUtDS  OF  BASTBKlf  AND  SOUTEBKN  ASIA. 


Omni ud  Swibi)  Bogta  H, ;  OtU.Bagla, 
S.SiAtSeia.Cia^ii.{    Kantal  Chilik,   Jav. 
Iibibita  II  lut,  lUociatiDg  much  with  cattle. 
KecAntralu  P 
S.aiia. 
Sn.  iiint  bIu,  SjbeB. 

Herodiw,  pumou  (Q,  Goutd.  <B.  A.  ToL 
TLpl.»). 
K^BnglOflf.lJtrdoD).     Inhibits  Peniii- 
xlaofbdit;  Sindlt.  Nec(?)  L.  BeDgal.  Aub- 
uila? 
n.fljvkfU  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi-  60). 
Sn.  Arde»  jnguUria,  Forster. 
A.oBinln,  vtr,  L&thniD. 
i.  luboak.  Tleillot. 
Domigretu  coucolor,  BIytb,  J.  A.  3.  XV. 

m. 

fl.  QreyV-Gray  <Goiild'«  B.  A.  Vol.  VI. 
pL  61),— permoDeDt  wliito  vMiety. 
IibtbilsArrawii;  Nicobar  Islands  ;  N.  Zea- 
■d; Africa  (Senegal)? 
**SffliiM  BUTOBIDES,  Blyth. 

in.  Ardea  Jav^ica,  Hon  Geld. 
^^daBagla,  H. ;  Kuno  Bag,  B.;  Puchmig, 
•V ;  Ifpi  tpiaa,  Jav.     Inbabiu   lodia  aucl 
il^  couDtties.     CommoD. 
*4ymw  ARDKOLA,  Boie. 
llaeopUTa  (Uardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool). 
Aj.  A  lencoptera,  Boddwrt. 

A.  Onji,  Sykea— breeding  dices. 

A.   malacceuus,    timelia— nun-breeding 

dUBM. 

r*tt.'%ii.  H.  (Jerdon)  ;  jTwo  Bog,  B. 
■■Uo,  Cingh.  Inhabits  ludia  t>eiit;ra1ly  , 
■nraantrisB;  Malayan  peniiisula-  £x. 
■[Ijwmmon. 

iM    NYCTICOEAX,  Briason,    Sle- 

^■Tvau  {PL  Eai.  758). 

™-  Ardea  nycticoraz  et  griseai  L. 

N.  enropajiu,  Slepheas. 
f<i{Srom  voice  J.  and  Balckka,  Beng.,  H.  ; 
K  Sindb  ;  Leng-vxt,  Arracau  ;  Guwo,  Jav. 

Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Arrica.      Cammon  in 

VM  TiaRlSOUA,  Sffsinsou. 

Ardea  melanolopha,  Raffles,  Lio.  Tx.  XllL 

Slff. 
ta  Ceylon  ;  Arracan  ;  Malayan  penin- 
vatra.     ' 

nw  BOTAUEUS,  Biiason,  Stephens. 
Hlaria  (PZ.  Sul.  789). 
1.  Aidea  BtellarkS,  L. 

foiMf,  H .     lobabits  Europe  ;  A«a  i  AI- 
Cotnmgn  in  Beujial. 


Sub^emt  ARDETTA,  G.  B.  Gray. 
A.  JIavieoUia    (Jerdon's   III.  Tmd.   Om.  pi- 
1«  (  Qould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  VI.  pi.  66,— not  good, 
if  the  Auetraliu  be  trnly   identical  with  the 
Indian  spcdes. 

Stk.  Ardea  flRricollia,  Latham. 
A.  niETS,  Vieillot. 

A.  picta.  Raffles, — the  young  figared  in 
H«rd«icVo"fiIU.  Ind.  Zool- 
KaUi  and  NqI  Bogla,  B. ;  Tatotan  or  Tom- 
tomiTian,  Jav.  Inhabits  India  generally  :  not 
common,  nor  rare  in  L.  Bengal :  Ceylon  ;  Tip- 
pera  ;  Arracan  ;  Tenasserini ;  Malayan  peuiusu- 
la ;  SuUBtra  ;  Uhioa;  Auitraiia. 

A.  eMoamamea  (Hardw.  III.  Ind. Zool). 

8tH.  Ardea  cinuamomea,  Omelio. 
Lai  Sofia,  H. ;    Nati,Jtfyraw<dm,    Cingh.  ; 
Ai/am-Ayaman,  Ja?.    Inhabits  India  and  Ma- 
lay couiitiies.     Common. 

A.   rinentis  (young    G^red   as    No.  1651, 
Hardw.  111.  Ind,  Zool., — not  good). 
Stn.  Arde*  sinensia,  Om«Iin. 

A.  lepids  at  A.  nebulwa,  HorsScld. 
Bamhangan,  Jar.    Inhabits  Inilia  generally ; 
Ceylon  t  Arrncaa  ;  Jav.  {  Chiua.     Generally  ob- 
served on  high  reetls. 

A.  minula  Pl.EtJ..  SS2). 
Sth.  Ardea  minuta,  L. 

A.  dannbialia  et  solouleni^,  Omclin. 
lahabits  Europe,  Afrioa,  C.  Asia  ;  Nepal. 
Tribe  MACBODACTIXI. 
Tarn.  BALLIDiE. 
(?«KM  POKPHIBIO,  BiUaon. 
P.  poliocephalv»,XaX'b&Ta.  Kaiin,ai  Eayem, 
Beog. :    f  stna,  H.  ;  Koffh,    8iodfa.     Inhabits 
India   generally  ;    Arracan  ;  Teossserim-     Be- 
placed  in  the  Mslaysn  peninsula  and  archipelago 
by  y.  tBiaragdiimt,  Temminck,  t.  indiau,  Ilois- 
field  ;  Tedojie  of  the  Malaysj  Ttllung,  Ivi. 
CmwGALLICEEX,  Blyth. 
0.  critUUm. 
Bm.  OslllnuU  crialata,  Latham. 
O.  plumbea,  VieiUot. 
G.  lugubria  (male)i  audCguIaiia  (female), 

Honfleld. 
Rdlcs    mfsscem  apnd    Jeidoo,    Madr. 

Jonrn.  XII.  £06  (female). 
Fulioa  cinerea,  Qmelin. 
Xora,  or  Kongra,  Beng. ;  Boniod,  and  Bu- 
reag.  Jar.  Inhabits  India  genenlly,  «ud  Usliy 
oouutiiea.    Conuuon  io  BengaL 

Qmxui  POEZANA,  Vieillot. 
p.  phenicara   {PI.    Eni.    896;   Horsfield, 
Zool.  Ret.  in  Java,  pi.    ). 

Sis,  RalloB  pliceiuounis,  Pennant. 
Oallinali  jsTauics,  IlonSald, 
O.  srjthrina,  Bechstcin, 
Fulica  -i'^'"""-,  Buddaeit. 


SIED3  OF  EASTEEIT  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 


Saouk,  or  DAiuk,  Beng, ;  Datnut,  H.  (ler- 
don)  i  KmoMiaJta,  Cinifh. ;  Bvrai,  Sindh  ; 
Kaloo-fwet,  Arracan ;  Roa-Roa,  Malay  •  8ri- 
homha.  Jar.  Inbabita  S.  E.  Asia  Kud  ita  ai- 
cbipelago,     Eitremely^common. 

■^.  akooL 


Inhabits  India  generally.  Bare  iu  L.  Bengal. 
P.  mamtOta  {Pt.  Enl.  751). 


Khairi,  BenK<  ((teneric) ;  Teerteertilt,  Ka- 
)ul.  Inhabit*  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Com. 
son  in  India. 

P.pygmaea  (J.  and  S.,  lit.  Om.  pi.  15). 


IiihabitaJEurope,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa-   Very 
common  in  India. 
P.  quoAnttTigiUa- 

3iir.  tUIIni  qusdriitriKatiu,  HonDeld. 
QaUiDula  iDperciliaa,  Temminclc 
Q,  UoEounii,  SwiDson,  E^  Cent.,  p.  HB. 

Inhabit!  Malay  countriei. 
F.fMca  {PI.  Enl,  773;  Fl.  Col.  387). 
BiK.  B«iI1d>  fuKiu,  L. 

OaUiiiDl&  Tobigiiuiu,  Ten. 
Inhabits  S.  £.  Asia  and  its  islands.     Com- 
mon  in  India. 

P./a*«ato(W.(7or  417),J.4.S.XI.797). 
Him.  Bulla)  tuciitiu,  Bifflot. 
^allmnU  roT7»ni,  Teiii. 
Balliu  rutiwpi,  Oil. 

Sintar,  Malay  (generic).    Inhabits  Malayan 
Penintula  and  archipelago. 

P.  ctijlonKa  (Brown's  lU.,  pi.  37). 
Sys.  KaUni  ccjIbDicua,  Gmelia. 
Inhabits  peniuBular  India;  Ceylon. 
Ornue  OBTYGOUBTBA,  Bay. 
0.  crex  {Ft.  EiU.  760). 

SrK.  GaUinnl*  ua,  L. 

Cni  pntesiia^  Bnhttcin. 

Inhabits  Ehinpe  and  W.  Asia :  coDmon  in 
Aghauittao.  . 

Jt.  striatm,  L. 

8i».  Bt.  KOlvit,  HoniEcU. 

jlffam-ayam.  Sum. ;  JUwtsan,  Jav.  Inhabits 
S.  B.  Asia  and  its  islands.      Common  in  India. 
S.  indicm,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XVII.  p. 

Sin.  U.  Aquticiu  ot  India,  aaotanim. 
InhabtU  India  geDerally-    Common. 
Omta  OALLINULA,  Brissou. 
ff,  chlorojMu  {PI.  Snl.  877). 


Sth.  Faliw  chloropiu  et  P.  fll■o^  L. 
Q.  parritrou   UIjUi. 
G.  ^oal  apod  Jerdon,  CaliL 

Pan  Paira,  Dahui  Paira.  B. ;  Emkhd  Cf 
bill.     Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Afrin. 
Common  in  India. 
OeniM  PULIOA,  L. 
F.  atra,  L,  (PI.  Bnl.  197). 
Sim.  F.  iterrima,  L. 

y.  otKiopi  at  F.  Icasam,  aparaiiLS, 
F.  pnllata  at  alnta,  Fallaa. 

Dairi,  or  Daaami,  U. ;  Kuthind,  CabDl  i 
Jri,  Siodb.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
Africa.     Common  iu  India. 

Order  VIII.    NATATOBES. 
Tribe  LONGIPENNBS. 
Pam.    LABIDJ:. 
Sublam.     LARIN.£. 
entu  CATABBACTA,  Brnonicb. 
C    eephut,  Brnnnich   (Gould's 
442). 

GlH.   Lettria  puatiticiu,  'miiuoD. 


E.  pi. 


L. 


annoaii.  Hat, 


r.  'GiBsa 


Inhabits  Korthern  saas, 

ffenw*  LARUS,  L.    OaTiff  ChU  {i. 
Kite,'  fi  )  :  Badkhor,  Cabul. 

L.fvMiw,  L.  (Gould,  S.  J;.,pl.  431). 
&Y!I.  L-  Jlaripai,  VLvfti. 

h,  aijceaMtai  apnd  Moatago. 

Inhabits  Atlantic  ;  Msditerranesn ;  Bed  Sn  '• 
Indian  Ooean  ;  C.  G.  Hope  ;  N.  Zealand.  Cr 
bul  (Bumes). 

L.  idKytutut,  Pallas  (Buppell,  AOtu  pL  Vi\ 

Sib.;L.  kroLkonphiliu,  Jazsuon,  J.  A.B.  Vlll.  !». 
lEtbjuCni  rillui.  Kaup. 

Inbabits  Asia  ;  Indian  Ocean  ;  common  Is 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

L.  ridibandut,  L.  {PI.  Snt.  960,370; 
Gould,  B.  E.  pi.  4iB). 

Srs.  U  dnenriug  at  L.  arrtliropiu,  Qmelio. 
L.  atrieilla  et  L.  nunia.  Fallai, 
L,  oaBucBiii.  BechileiB.  ■ 

L,  opintntut,  TgnimiiLek, 
tjlsnu  obaean,  Lathnn. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  K.  Africa  :  muck 
leaa  common  in  L.  Bengal  than  L.  fuscus. 

L.  brtinnifephalut,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Join. 
XIII.  225. 

Sir.  li.  ridibiudu.  var.,  SandaralL 

Inhabits  India  generally.     Common. 
Subfamily.    8TEBJ!nN.£. 
Od«ff  Chil,  B.  ;  TikOri,  H. 
Dir.  1.    Skimmen. 
G«m  EUYKCHOPS,  L. 


BIBDS  or  BASTCRH  AND  SOUTHERN  ASIA, 


Kk.  aSMlit,  Smimoo  (Oray's  III-  Sm. 
£nJi,pL  180>    iDbabiU  Indid  generell;. 

Dir.  3.     Harsh  Terna. 

CffluSTLOCHBLlDON,  Brehm. 

8.  MipiiH  {Savigny,  Oi*.  d'  ^ypt,  pi.  9, 
1 1 ;  Gou!d'»  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  22). 

In.  3l(n»  niput,  Lulhini. 
S.  ilnDiiDi,  GohU. 
Tbiuwlti,  Jerdoa,  dtil.  No.  405. 

Inbtbili  India  generally  {nee  L.  Bengal),  and 
ItetiniiCT  Tejjioiia  of  the  Old  World  ;  Aue- 
tnlii  i  rare  in  >f.  W.  Europe. 

Gail  6EL0CHELID0N.  Brehm. 

C.  vglieu  {Wihon'a  ^m.  Om.  pi.  72,  f.  6), 

Av.  Sterol  iTi^liai,  If  oaUgn. 

St.  artnci.  Wilion  (ipdd  A'ndaboD.   Selbr.  *nd 

it  K.y). 
6L  moru  et  8t  meridioomli.,  Brehnf. 
Stoilotic.  Gmelin. 
BUiffiiii,  UanSeld  (dcc  Eippellt. 

Iilubil*  wamm  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
Qtadiag  alio  to  America,     Common  in  India. 

G«w  HTDROCHELIDOX,  Boie. 

B.indica. 


6t  griiN,  HaT>Sr1d. 

3L  aaliiea  (P)  Rpnil  tl«Sf*. 

St.  linili),  Gisj  (Uardlr.  111.  Ind.  Zool.) 

*aiar  Suaf  P,  Sum.  :  Piifo'-laAul,  Jav.  In- 
TOli  Zurope;  Aaia  ;  Africa  ;  Malay  countries  ; 
*eiiiN.- W.Europe  :  very  common  in  India. 
'S.B.fluinaiUis,  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII. 
pl- )],)  of  Aiiatralia,  would  seem  to  differ  only 
»  bmit  tbe  entire  throat  white  whea  iu  sum- 
■wiiiw. 

>».  Herni  sign,  iBii*,  et   L.  ^ 
Urifomjs  {?),  L, 
It  iwipe^  Filla.. 
i'.  itnaifXtn,  Tcmminok,  . 

Inbibita  S.  Europe  ;  Africa 
■  N.iwtC.  Kurope. 
CflMMTHALASBEUS,  Boie. 
n.  i(Bjfl/CT*M  (Qould'i  B.    A.   Vol.    VII. 

*l*.  Stcnu  bengileniit,  Lcnon. 

St  nedia  (?),  HonEcId. 

Tk,  TorreB*!,  Qaald. 

StRU,  Jcrdon')  CaUl.,  Vo.  103. 

fosmff  kac/ter  (?),  JaTB.  luhabila  lodiaD 
NMilajin  seas  ;  K.  Auatrolia. 


apndG.  B.  Or*/. 
W.  Asia-    Bare 


e«w*BTEBNA,  L. 
HotwSEENA.Bljtli. 


Stena  aunuitia  (Hard*,' i7^,  Incl.  Zool. 
Sin,  Ctenw  neoi,  ajkn. 

at.  ■iir>nti4,  at  at.  bretitMlTig,  Gtaj. 
Inhabits    ludie  generally.     Common  along 
the  rivera. 

Subgenvt  STERNA. 

St.  paradUe^,  Bramitlti    (Vieillot,  Ca!    det 
OU.,  pi.  290). 

Sin.  St.  Dougilli,  Hoiti^. 

Inhabits  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africft  ;   America  : 
coasts  of  India. 

Si-  hirundo,  L.  {Ft.  Sml.  987). 

Sth.  St.  flnnUlilu,  Nmuidi. 
Inhabita  Europe  ;  Asia  ;  Africa  ; 
CeyloD. 

Sf-  javanica,   Horsfield  (Hardw. 

Stu.  St.  melinoniter  Temninck. 
ei.  tcnticiuda,  On;. 

Inhabits  India  and  Mslay  rotintriec.     Com- 
mon along  the  rivers. 

Sulgenw  STEBNULA,  Boie. 
St.  mimMta    {PI.    EfU.   996  ;  Wilson's  ^m- 
Orn.  pi.  60,  f.  2). 

Srit.  Sleni  mioDta,  L. 


Nilgiria ; 
Hi..  Ind. 


et.iii 


i,  (Pj.'f 


Toyan^,  ia-v.  Inhabits  Northern  hemisphere  - 
represented  in  6.  America  aai  \o  Australia  by 
closely  allied  species.  Common  on  W.  coast  of 
India. 

Div.  4.     Oceanic  Terns. 

■(7ew(s  ONYOHOPBION,  Wagler. 

On.  meUmauehtn  IGould's  B,  A.  Vol.  VII, 
pi  28), 

Stk.  Pttma  melHnanchm,  Tsmminck. 

8i.  mipDla,  Uonfield  <*pad  Q.  K.  Qnj\ 

Inhabits  Indian  Ocssn  ;  Malayan  seal  :  K. 
Australia-     Breeds  numerously  on  Nicobar  Is- 

On,  anaifhceCui  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  a  la  Nouv. 
Gninee,  pi.  81). 

Sin.  Sterna  anaalbatiiii.  se<^ti. 

St.  pniuiima,  XjthKiD  (DcopDdQoaldf   B.  A. 

Vol.Vil.  pi,  S3). 
St.  inrumU,  LichtcDitein  (froiB  E.  In^u). 
St.  utirelici,  Mn*  da  fari),  Ltu<ni(Calcalti). 
Inhabits  Indian  Ocean  ;  Bny  of  Bengal  ;  Ma- 
layan Seas. 

Genu*  ANGUS,  Leach. 

A.  »tolidu  iQould'a  B.  A,'  Vol.  VII.  pi.  34). 


"kioogic 
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Ckemar,  Malaj  (generic).  Thi«  is  of  *ery 
geueral  distribation,  over  the  tern peraba  and 
warmer  parts  o(  the  ocean.  Common  in  ihe 
Xudian  aeas. 

A.  U».uiro»trii   (Gould's  B.  A.  Yol.  VII.  pi- 

Bib,  Steraa  lenniroetri^  TeraiuiMk, 
A.  leacvcapiUoi,  Oanld, 

Inhabits  coasts  of  Africa ;  Indian  Ocean  : 
Australian  seas. 

Fam.     PKOCELLARID^. 

Oe»u>  DIOMEDEA,  I, 

I>.  exulang,  L.  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  dI- 
38).  '^ 

8xN.  Flantui  albatnia,  Klein: 

Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

D.  mdaiwphryt,  Temnjinpfc  (fiould's  B  A- 
Voh  VII.  pi.  43).     Inhabits  8.  Oce»ii. 

D.  chlororhynckos,  Latham  (Gould's  B.  A- 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  42). 

fl*H,  D.  chrjwstoma,  Forstor, 
Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

Z>.  fiUiginoaa,  Gmelin  (Gould,  B,  A.  Vol. 
VII.  pi.  4i).  '  ' 

Sth.  D.  fxIpebraliL,  Forrter, 
D.  anisTHui,  BiuLti. 
D.  fuNii  ADduban- 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Oema  PROCELLARIA,  L. 

Pr.  ffignntea,  Gmelin  (Gould's  S.  ^,  Vol. 
VII.  pi.  45).     Inhibits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr.  gUeialoUe$,  A.  Smith  (Gould's  B.  A. 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  4S). 

SYif.  Pr.  lenuuortru,  Audnbon. 
Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

Pr.  Oookii,  G.  B.  Gray  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol. 
yil,  pi.  Bl). 

Stm,  Tr.  Teloi,  aolsoder,  Ua. 
Fr,  iMcopl^ri,  OoDld. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ocean. 

Pr.  tJtrtur,  Sulander  (Gould's  B  A  Vol 
VII.  pi.  B+).     Inhabits  S.  Ocean. 

Genjta  PRION,  Laceperle- 

Pr.  Pi«a(M((3ould'a  B.  A.  Vol  VII.  p|.  66). 

'       Sra.  Procelliirii  vittata,  Forater. 
tt.  Fonleri,  latbum. 

Inhabits  Southern  Ctcean, 


Qtms  PEUCANOIDBS,  Licepede. 

P.  Mnnairiar,   (Gould'a  B.  A.  Vol.  VII  nl 
60).  "^ 

fiiH.  ProcellarianrinatrifcUlliaii. 
Pr.  tridsehU,  Funlpr. 
FoSnaiu  GanioUii,  Letton. 

Inhabits    8.  Ocean ;  Baj-  of  Beneal  (ipuJ 
SundeTsU).  ■  *     "^ 

Genua  PUFFINUS,  Briaaon. 

P.  major,  Fsbor  iPl.  Enl.  962j  A.  Smith, 
8.  Afr.  Zool,,  Avea,  pi.  66). 
a>i(,  Proeellwis  mffiB0t,L. 
Pr.  icriieB,  Gmtlia. 
P.  fuligiDMDi,  Etrickland. 
P.  cinercu.  A.'  amiCb. 

Inhabits  Atlantic ;  Mediterranean  jS.  0«*i. 

Qmm  THALASSmitOMA,  Vigon. 

Th.  oeeanica,  Kuhl  iQould's  B.  A.  Vol  TIL 
pi.  65). 


Inhabits  N.  and  S.  Oceans. 

Tribe  TOTIPALMATI. 

Fnm.    PEUCAKID.^. 

Genvi  PHAETON,  L. 

Ph.  eeliereut,  L.  (the  voanc;  i  Gould's  ^-i-' 
Vol.  VII.  pi.  78). 

8iir.  Ph.  pbcEnicaTDi,  Qiiuiiii  ,tb»  adult). 

inhabits  Bh^  of  Bengal  ;    Indian  Owaa  ;  i 
S«as,  &c. 


;  Ed«ani9,;L 


PA.  coMdidvt  {PI.  Enl. 
U9,  f.  2). 

Byk.  Ltiilunu  »ndidu<,  BriMon. 

Ph.  mdBDOrlijnchuB,  Qmetis  (the  jn^'. 

Inhabits  Bey  of  Bengal  ;   Indian  Ocean ;  & 
Seas,  &c. 

Gentii  SUI^,  Brisson. 
a.  fiber  (Qonld'a  B.  A.  Vol.  VU.  pL  78). 
Siv.  Pelicuni  Ab«r  tt  P.  tola,  L, 

&,  anttr^  Btspheiu, 

8.  brniilicntii,  Spii. 

Inhnbits  Tropical  Seas.     Common  in  B^  ^ 

Bengal. 

^.  piscaior  (Gould's  B.  A.  Vol.  VII.  pL  Ift 

8(M.  relicanut  piicator,  L. 
?.  candidf,  Stepbon*. 
S.  eiylbiurbynchK,  Biandt. 
V,  TBDripei,  Uonld. 
Inhabits  Tropical  Sea%     Comqion  tb  Baf  <'' 
Bengal,  &c. 

Otnm  PELICANUS,  L. 
6 

l...,.oj,,CaX>^[c 
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f .  Moentaiui,  L.  (Bdwndflj  pi.  98) 


Inliabiti  6.  Europe  i  W.  Asia;  Africa.  A. 
itnffed  head  and  neck,  copious  peiidsot  crest  fi 
in.  loDg,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  featheta  very 
unlike  thine  oi  either  Indian  Pelican, 

P.javajtieiu  HoraGeld  (SLephens,  in  Shaw'a 
Zooiogy,  XIII.  109,  pi.  12). 

Sii,  F.  DDocrotilu  o[  iDdia,  ■Dctoinn  (alM  of  Pal- 
J«?.. 
f.  ciiipai  (,P),  Bnieh. 
Hmitsil,  and  GagaiMer,  H. ;   9ara    Polo, 
Beng.  (geperic) ;  Lampipi,  Malay  j  Sukhul, 
Jaia.   lababilB  3.    £.    Asia   and  ita  islandi. 
Cooiiiion  ia  India- 

J".  philippenna,  Gmelin  (PI  Sal.  965), 

Bn.  P.  mnu  it  P.  naniUaini,  Qmslin. 

WoM-lo,  Arracan  ;  Wala:tg  tadda,  Ja».  In- 
l»bita  3.  E.  Aiia  and  its  ialaiids.  More  oom- 
'BW  in  L.  Bengal  than  the  preceding  species. 

flow*  QRACUJ.Ui,  L. 

ffr.Mrfo,  L.  (PI.  £.iZ.  927). 


Bra.  Cirbo  oormDiuiiu,  Mejer. 
C.  llbiiBntriB,  'I'ickell,  J.  A. 


8.  XI.   103,— thg 


Ckhffhur,  H.  )  Kkambo,  Siiidh.  Inhabits 
Kotthern  brmisphere.  Not  common  ia  moat 
pwli  of  India  an<I  ncTer  in  L.-  Bengal.  Moat 
qaneniu  tpvards  the  Himalaya. 

Gr.iineruU  lAticu  to  Macartney's  Embassy 
taCina,pl.         ). 


FLInootia,  _  ,  _ 
Caibo  leBeo|i;Mtei,  Majtr. 
C.  aadigula,  Brasdt. 

Inhabila  Asia,  chit-fly  to  the  eaatward.  In 
India,  comaioneat  towards  the  Himalaya,  rare 
u  the  peninsula,  aod  never  aeeu  in  L.  Bengal. 

Or,  Unncei,  G.  R.  Gray  (i  I.  Col-  332). 
Sia.  PtlMMM  gnctdu*,  L.,  apud  G.  B.  Qn;  (nee 
■pod  Tcmiaiiickf . 
F.  IcBooi^arter,  VieiHot 
Caibo  {^iilituf,  TtminiDck. 

Inkihits  Enrope;  Africa  to  C.  G.  Hope. 
fi'"-PjynMeits;(Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool.) 

In.  PaliFinni  fjgtaant,  rallai, 
Cirbfl  jaiaiiieui,  HorslirM. 
C.  iai>lan(^athni,  Brandt. 
Fhalaftoconi  aigir,  ViFiltot. . 
UiJieiu  •tricanu  apDil  SaudcTalL 

^ograbhi,  Pan-iovl,  H. ;  Fan-Kmca  (i.  e. 
'  ^Vaier  Crow'),   pan'Kowri,  and  Pan-lotili, , 


B.  ;  K<»feB,  Sindh;  Tong  gyte,  Arraoan ;  P«- 
chueh,  Jav.  InfaabitaAaia  and  its  Archipelago. 
£xtremely  common  throughout  India. 

Genua  PLOTUS,  L. 

fl.  melanogatter,  QmeliD. 
Sin-  Pi.  ViillutiiaMndia,  uuloroni. 

Baivwa,»nA  Pan  Dubbi,  H- ;  Goyar,  B.) 
Teng-gyee,  Arracan  ;  Dcndang  Ayer,  Sum.  In- 
habits S.  E.  Asia  and  ita  archipelago.  Com- 
moQ  throughout  India. 

Tribe  LAMELLIROSIBES. 

Fam.    ANAlID.iE. 

Han«  (root  of  Atuer,  &c.),  H. 

Subfam.     PHCENICO  PTERIN  J5. 

Oenvt  PHCENICOPTERUS,  L, 

PA.  roseus,  Pallas- 

Sim  Ph."iiitiqnna,  Tfmminclc, 

Soghana  ('  Heron  Goose'),  H.  ■  Kaan  T'hun- 
li,  B.  Inhabits  warmer  regiona  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. Common  in  pints  of  India-  It  is  the 
smaller  Indian  Ftamin)(o. 


Subfam. 

ANS^RIN.^ 

Dl7. 

1.  Swans. 

Omvi  CYGNUS 

L. 

Color  (PI.  Snim). 
Sis.  Adm  olor,  L. 

C.  sihilDa,  Pallaa. 

C.  gibba,  ISeclutsiD. 

Inhabita  N.  Aaia  and  of  E.  Europe,  chieflr. 
C.   atrata   (GouId"»  5.'.d.  Vol.  VII.  pi.  6). 
Sth.  Aau  attata,  Latham. 
A.  plol«Bii,  Shaw. 
Aaaa  noTsi,noll*ndi)e,  BoniMlem. 
I'nhabila  Australia. 

Div,  2.  Ordinary  Geese. 
Raj  Ham,  H. 
Gaais  ANSEB,  Brisson. 
A.eygnoidet  (PL  Enl.  347). 

EiH.  Ansa  rjgnfadaa,  U 
Inhabits  Cbina,  where  domesticated.     Un- 
known in  the  wild  state.     The  domestic  Geeat 
of  India  are  a  hybrid  race  between'  this  and  the 
next  species.         ^ 

A.  einereus,  Meyer  (Gonld's  B.E.  pi.  847,— 
very  bad  ;  Yarrell'a  Bt-  Birjg  III,  53).. 

Sxs.  Anni  anier,  L. 

itDtcrferui,  Geaner. 


_,„.., Google 
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Inhabits  Nortbem  hemi^bere.     Common  in 
India ;  (omenhat  rare  in  W.  Europe. 

A-  braehyrhynchut,  Baillion    (Tanell'i  Br. 
Birds,  III.  64). 


Si;». 


1.  u.cyiroilriK   Tbirneiii. 
A.  rnfnceDi  (F),  Brehn. 


InLabila  N.  hemitphere.  Ponjab. 
Svib-gejMU  BEENICLA,  Stcpliena. 
B.  indica  (Gould's  Centunj,  pi.  80). 


Inhabits  India  generally,  rommon  in  the 
aold  season. 

I)iv.  3.    Perching  Geese. 

GentM  DEin)ROCYGNA,  Swaitison  SilU 
H. ;  Saral,  B. 

D.  major,  Jerdon  {III.  Ind.  Om.,  pi.  23). 
Inhabits  India  generally ;  Mot  rare  in  L.  Ben- 
gal. 

B.  itrquata  (Horsfield,  2ool.  Sea.  in  Java, 
pi.     ). 

Sin.  Ann  aTciiKtit,  Omier. 
A.  jaianiei,  ilonlielil. 
Hareci  awtDrce,  Sjtin, 

Bvlunth,  Sindh  ;  Tteet-Ua-Ue,  Arracan  ; 
BUibi,  Sum.  ;  Afelivit,  Ja?.  Inhabits  India 
and  Malay  couotries.  Extremely  common. 
y.  B.  The  Australian  sprcics  referred  to 
this  by  Mr.  Goold  (S.  J.  Vol.  VH.  pi.  14), 
is  obviously  distinct  and  iie\v< 

Genut  SAECIDIOIiNIS,  Ejton. 

5'.  melanotue  {PL  Enl.  937  :  Pennant's  Ind 
Zoot.,  pi.  11). 


NTiita,  H. ;  Tau-bai,  Arracan.  Inhabits 
India  andBurinah.  Not  common  in  L.  Ben- 
gal. 

S.  (P)  leticoplmu,  BIjth,  J.  A.  S.  XVIII. 
Inhabits  Buimah  ;  Tenuserim  provinces. 
Oenvs  NBTTAFU3,  Brandt. 

y.  coromandeltanus  [PI.  Enl.  84&,  950  • 
Hardw.  III.  lad.  Zool).  ' 

Bis,    Adu  DorDmaodcliuii,  Gmslin. 
Bernidi  girn,  Unj. 
VniiotjgDx  tEBoU,  Jer ion— m'nta  drawu 

Girja  and  Girri,  H.  j  Ojungerel,  B-  ;  ^a- 
ragat,  Anacan,  Inhabits  India  and  Malay 
countiiei.    Extnmely  common. 


Dir.  4.  Sbieldrakes. 
Oenui  CASABCA,  Bonab. 
C.  rvtUa  (Goiild'a  B.  E.  pi.  S58)- 

Snf-     Auumlila,  Fillu. 
A,  easiirci,  L. 
A.  mbrs,  Omelin. 

SurUutb  and  Cknhoa,  male,  Ciuhn,  fenile, 
H.  Inhabits  Asia  generally  -,  N.  Africa  :  nit 
in  Europe  :  common  in  India. 

Genut  TADOBNA,  Leseb. 

T.  vulpaTUer,  Fleming  {Pi.  Snl.  63; 
Gould's  B,E.  pi.  357). 

8th.     Aim  tadonm,  L. 

A.  eorBLti,  GmeUl. 
T.  rkmiliirii,  Boib 
T.  Bellooii,  Htephcni. 

Meiez  (mate),  Alikcu  (female),  Calnl ; 
Shah  i/urijhabi,  Ati-jur  gui,  snrf  A'tVaji- 
Sindh.  Inhabits  Europe  •  Asia  ;  N.  Afrio, 
Not  common  in  L.  Bengal;  more  so  on  tb 
Indus.   * 

Subfam.     AKATIM^. 

Eans,  H.  ;  Bigri,  B. 

Genui  ANAS,  L. 
Subgenus  SPATULA,  Boic. 
Sp.  clypeata  {PI.  Enl.  97 1,  972). 
la.L. 

iicelin. 
.      I,  Lilhin.     - 
A.  ptatila,  Vicillot. 

Tridiai,  H.  :  AUpat,  and  KatJtuk  MA, 
Sindh.  InhebiiB  Bnrnjie  ;  Asia  ■  Alrica';  N- 
America.     Common  iu  India. 

Svigenm  ANAS." 

A.  bosehas,  L.  C^ '-  Enl.  776,  777.) 

Stn.     a.  ttn,  Brisson. 

A.  JomeMticm  et  A- idnnca    L.  T 

.  COtlifOltTn,  P,ll„.  /  _ 

A.  pqpureo.,iridi.,echint        V' 
■      A.  BreiKri,  Audubon.  J 

ftiSi-^unfan  ("green-neck"),  Persian  -Fo 
Sindh.     Inhabits    N.  Hemisphere:  '     ' 
confined    to    the   Upper    Prorioc«s 
Bengal,  nor  S.  India, 

A.  piecilorhyneha.  Pennant  {Ind  Zott. 
13  !  Hardw.  III.  Ind.  Zool).  Inhabiis  " 
generally  (not  migratory) ;  Buimah  ;  nol 
common  in  L.  Bengal. 

A.  (?)  caryophyllacea^  Latham  (Jerdos'll 
ni.  Ind.  Om.,  pi  34  ;  G.  S.  Gray,  IU.  ff«.j 
Birdi,  pi.  i— bill  and  feet  coiound  «•' 

roneously). 

Srir,  A.  crythracephala,  Boautetre- 
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ttuunn  in  L.  Bengid. 
AN^nMi  DAPILA,  lM»b. 

S.  ocKto  Fl.  XaL  951 ;  Oould'B  B.  E.  pi. 

SIS). 

Sti.    Ajh  m>U,  L. 


A.  UiUiho*.  ViciUot. 


Keiarali,  Sindh  ;  8ink-dvjn,  ((.  «.  *  Pin- 
bil'),  Cabu).  Inhabils  H:  Hemiipbere.  Ex- 
brmdj  comnon  throughout  India. 

S^^ut  CHAULl^ASUUB,  0.  B.  Gray. 

a.  aertpent$  Tl.  Bnl:  958). 

an.    4u*  (trepin,  L. 

A-  plitfrhTpchiH,  Rs7> 
A.  kekuctaa,  OmeliD. 
OhBnliodu  opsniiii  SifaiiuoiL 

Sna-dum,  Cabol.  Inhabits  N.  Hemisphera  ; 
8.  Africa.    Bathei  common  in  India. 

SiOffeMu  MABECA,  Stephana- 

If.peTulope  (fl.  SmI.  635  ;*  Oould'a  B.  E. 
H-  366). 


Clwnt,   Nepal.    Inhabita   Europe  ;  Asia 
^.  Afrioa.  Moderately  common  in  India. 

B»igt)tM  QUERQUERDULA,   Stephens- 
on (f)  ffloeitani. 

<n.    Aaai  rIodUni,  PalUi  (ii»b  OmeliD^ 
A.  pitU,  Stalter. 
A.     loiqiata,  UtM. 
A.  fonnfxi.  Owr^, 
A.  biikil,  Boonitern. 

Inkabits  N.  E,  Asia.     Extremel;  rare  in  I* 

BtBgd. 

Q».  ereeca  {PI.  Enl.  947). 
tia;    AoBM  ettcet,  L. 

TtJtia  Bigri,  B.  ;  JunikM,  or  Gmrvtu, 
dbnl.  Inbabita  Europe  ;  Aaia ;  S.  Arrica. 
CommoD  ia  India. 

Qm.  areia  (PI.  Enl.  946). 
Sn.    AuDH  qncrqiiCTdnU  >l  A.  aldt,  L. 
Inhabits  Enrope  ;  Alia  N.  Africa.  Extreme- 
^  eoBimoD  in  lodis- 

SabTani.    FULIOULIN.S. 
Qhoh/e,  Kabul. 
Gmiu  FULIGULA,  Stepheni. 
^uf^MKi  BBANTA,  Boifl. 


Br.  rufina  (Pt.  J^U  SJfJ).  . 


^u/ Gunar,  Cabal.  lUhabita  Europe  ;  and 
Aua  ;  TBTD  in  W.  Eorope.  Kot  rare  Uk'  L. 
Bengal,  in  December  and  January. 

SMiffotat  PULIOULA. 

F.  fitina  (PI.  Xnl.  805); 

Sitr,  Anu  rerioi,  l)- 
A.  rnh,  Sniclin. 
A.  rnlcoll^i,  Bcopoli, 

Lai  Muriya,  B;  Inhabits  N;  H^mitphere 
Moderately  common  in  L.  Bengal, 

F.  marila  {PI.  StU.  1008). 
flin.     Anu  niariti,  L. 

A.  frttnitl,  Spunnvi. 

A.  labterruiea,  Bm^lL 

Inhabits  N.  Hemisphere ;  Nepal. 

F.  crutaia.  Bay  (PI.   Enl.    1001,1007). 


8lir.     Aqu  falifrali,  L. 

A.  coljinbii,  Fillig. 
A-  tundiMa,  OauliB. 
A.  laiitMLrii,  Bnmnich. 
A-  noUla,  Bvdduit. 


Duharu,  B.  ;  Abhi,  Cabol.  Inbaftu  N. 
Hemisphere.  Moderately  common  in  Indii. 

^.  nytocfl  (PI.  Enl.  1000). 
Sin.     Anil  njroot,  OnldtDitadt. 

A.  |icre|trinii  >t  A.  Aliicuu,  Qmdia, 
A.  Umnlini,  Latliim. 
A.  glannon,  F«llu. 

Lai  Bigri,  B.  Inbabita  Europe  ;  Aaift  ;  N. 
Arrica.  Tolerably  common  in  India  :  exceeding- 
ly so  in  some  seasons. 

gubfam.    MEBQIN^. . 

Oenns  MERQUS,  L. 

M.  editor,  L.  (Pt.  EiU.  »Bl). 
8th.    M.  iinerg*i»er,  h. 
K.  Bui],  Sl«ph«ni. 

U.  oricntalii,  Oanld,  P.  Z.  S.  ISit,  p.  S. 
f  ^rujt,  Cabul.     Inbabita  N.    Hemisphen. 
Very  rare  in  Iiiilia,  except  towatda  the  Uiffla- 
laya. 

Pam.    FODICIPID^. 
Genvs  F0DICEP8,  L. 
P.  criitatnt  (PI.  £iiZ.40O,  911,  911). 
aiH,    Oalfmliui  ariitatoi,  L. 
C.  coTDDtu,  Biiiioa. 
C.  srinitoT,  Bcopoli. 

1    Inhabita  Old  and  Mew  contineaU  ;  Auatra- 
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P.  phUippetuis^  Gra.  {JPl.  Enl.  905,  946). 

Ein.     Coljmbiu   minor,  et   C.   hebridiciu.   Gmelin, 
C.  flDviBtilliu,  BnNOn. 

Durhari,    B.  ;   Fuuduh,    Bhagulpore.     Ic- 
liabtta  Old  contioeDt.     Very  common  in  India. 

APPENDIX,  No.  1. 
.   Genux  PSIXTACUS,  "BubgenuB  CHETSO- 
TIS,  p.  2. 

Ckr.  leueoeephaivs,  No.  8  (AJ. 

ffeiia«LOU[CULUS,  p,  9. 

L.  atiaticM,  No.  46.  (A). 

Fslttaeus  philippeoais  and   PsilUcula'  rubri- 
frons,  refer  to  a  nearly  iiUied  ipecies- 

Qenia  CORll'HlLUS,  p.  IS. 

C.  notatut  No.  90  (A). 

e«Ms,HALCYON,  p.  46- 


S.  amauToptenu,  Fearim,  J.  A.  B.  X.  635. 
InhabitB  L,  Bengal  (Sundarbana  especially)  ; 
Arrakan  ;  TeQaaafliim  Pravincea  ;  very  abutid- 
ant  along  the  eaatera  coast  oF  the  Bay  oF 
Bengal,  not  yet  observed  on  the  western.  Not 
rare  in  the  vincinity  of  Calcutta. 

flwM  PICUS.  p.  «8. 

P.  atrattu,  Blytk,  J.  A.  8.  XVUI,  p.  In- 
linbits  Tenasserim  Provincaa. 

LEIOTHRICANjE  ?  p.  99. 

Genus  MUSOITRBA,  Blytl.. 

M.dn^ea,  £lyth,J.A.  &  XVI,  1S2.  In- 
habits Arrakan, 

—QcUctiUa  Bevieur.  Oat.  Bengal  At.  Soc.  Sfut. 
Sir  J.  E:  Tennmt,  Ceylon.  JerdonV  Birds  of 
India.  Biekmore  Archipelago,  Me.  Rwssel 
/Fallace,  Malay  Arch^^ago, 
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BIRD   LUIS.    ' 

BIRD  CHEERIES.     See  Ceruns. 

BIRD,  Dr.  Jam^  beloni^ed  to  (he  Bomboy 
Medical  Service,  inVhich  he  rote  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Ih*  Medical  Bonrd.  He  was  Secretary  to 
the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  from  1344  to  1847. 
He  wrote  an  Aoalysia  of  the  Murat-i- 
Abmadi,  a  hiatory  of  Guzerat.  Lond.  As. 
Tram.  1833,  Vol.1,  p.  117.  Bioftraphical 
akeioh  at  Capt.  McMurJo.— Ibid,  123.  Me- 
moir on  the  country  from  Poona  to  Kitloor, 
Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  65.  Accoant  of  ttie  ruined 
city  of  BeeJHpore.  Bom.  A*.  Trani.  Vol-  I 
p.  367.  Tranilation  of  Cufic  iaacnpiiona 
from  Southern  Arabiii.— Ibid,  239.  Transla- 
tion of  inacriptmriB  at  Burra  and  Bajah. — 
Ibid,  438.  Introductory  notice  to  the  history 
of  3ind. — Ibid,  403.  Bibliographical  notice 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  library  at  Cutch  Bhooj. — 
Ibid.  On  Bactrian,  Hindoo,  and  Koman  coins 
in  the  Bombay  collection.— Ibid,  293.  Ac- 
coant of  temple  of  Somnauth,  from  the  Per- 
aian.«-Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  On  .the  Chriatian 
faith  in  Arabia,  and  Himyarilio  inscriptions 
from  Aden  and  Sube. — Ibid,  30.  Hindoo  Rold 
coins,  and  zodiac  coins  Of  Jebangeer.-~-Ibid, 
65  Od  the  jflthiopic  family  of  Isnguaues  in 
Eastern  Africa. — Ibid,  394  Memoir  of  Qeae- 
ral  Kennedy. — Ibid,  417.  Historical  geogra- 
phy of  Hindustan,  and  on  the  origin  of  tbe  ao- 
oinl  state  among  the  Hindoos.  BL  As.  Trans. 
1840,  Vol.  IX.  p.  848.  Arcount  of  the  oily  of 
Bilkh  and  its  neighbourhood,  extracted  from 
Fenian  authorities.  Bom.  Geo.  Trans.  Vol.  II. 
p  60.  lUuatratioiis  of  iheArab  andPeraian  geo- 
graphera,  or  the  ifcograpby  of  the  Middle  Agea. 
—Ibid,  68,  Historical  researches  on  the  origin 
and  principles  of  the  Buddha  and  Jaina  reli- 
tlions,  with  accounts  of  the  raTcsof  Western 
India.  Bombay,  1847,  I.  Vol.  folio— i>r. 
Baiit't  Calaiognt. 

BIRD  EYE  PEPPER,  Esa.  Capsicum 
baccatum. 

BIKD  PEATHER3  from  the  cranes  and 
kiog-fishera,  form  a  conaiderable  article  of 
trade  in  Southern  Asia.  The  feathers  of  a  large, 
green  king-fisher,  are  exported  from  Madras, 
one  lao  at  a  time,  to  Singepore,  lo  be  used  by 
the  Malaya,  Jafsnese  and  Chioeae.  They  sell 
there  at  200  per  cent,  profit.     See  Feathers- 

BIRD  ISLAND.  GaUed  by  the  Malaya,  Pulo 
Uanok,  lies  midway  lietween  Ceram  end  the 
Serwatty  groop,  in  tbe  Eastern  Arehipelago.  It 
is  a  high  solitary  mountnin  'resting  on  the  bo- 
som of  tbe  sea,  with  a  truncated  cone,  uninha- 
bited except  by  myriads  of  birds,  but  natives 
resort  to  the  island    to   collect  the  egtis :  snl- 

Eir  also   occurs  on  the  island, — Mortfntrgh. 
KeRinfc  Islands. 
BIRD  LIUE,  £no. 

S'"^ Fk.    1  Ptits-ehei-Klei  ...Maiav 

Vogel-Ieim Gb.     liga.. 8p. 

PMia...  It.        Piwlni  '^■" 

£ilttl;ert«p    ...llu.AT,|Bluk».,. 
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The  substances  known  in  Europe  under 
this  Hsme  are  the  viscid  juices  of  several  trees. 
One  is  prepared  in  Europe  from  the  middU  b»k 
of  the  holly  by  boiling  it  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
water,  then  laid  in  heaps  on  the  moist  ground 
to  ferment,  with  stones  over  it,  to  press  it  down 
till  it  passes  into  a  mucilaginous  state,  then 
pounded,  washed  and  kneaded  till  free  from 
extraneous  matter  and  kept  for  four  days  in 
pots  to  ferment  and  purify  itself  when  it  is  fit 
for  use.  One  of  these,  in  Southern  India,  it 
obtained  from  the  Palay,  the  laonnndra  acumi-i 
nata.  The  beat  is  prepared  from  the  outer 
covering  of  the  fruit  and  tender  twigs  and  bark 
of  the  Jack  tree,  but  several  of  tbe  Arto-carpi 
yield  it. — Bohde.    2'om, 

BIRD  OR  SEA  COW  ISLAND,  in  lat.  3". 
43'  S.  lonij.  55"  16'  B.,  tho  most  northerly  of 
the  Sejclielles,  is  a  small  low  sandy  isle. — 
Iforefmrff/i. 

BIRDS'  NESTS. 

Q'oe-ta-tlia; Bonn  'I  Absbil-ka-ghons- 

ludisuiKho-Fo-  I      lull Hind. 

gel-nestjes DiiT.  I  Nidi-di-Tunchino  ...'.It. 

NidsdeTunouia Fii-J  Suauh : Jat. 

iDdinuiHcha-vo-  I  Sanng-baraDg IflL.  . 

gelneater Qer.  |  Kitlos  de  la  Ctiina...    3f. 

The  edible  birds'  nests  of  Southern  and 
Enstern  Alia,  are  perhaps  obtained  from  more 
than  one  apeciea  ot  swallow,  but  the  La-wit  of 
the  Javanese,  is  certainly  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  small  dark  coloured  swallow  of  a  greenisli 
hue  on  the  back,  a  bluish  hue  on  the  breast 
snd  no  white  mark.  Another  bird  aeema 
to  be  the  Collocalia  nidifies,  C.  brevirostris 
McCIellnnd.  It  inhabits  Javo,  and  other 
Islands  oF  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  it  ia  found 
in  the  Assam  Hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
Neilgherriea,  Wynaud,  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
Weatem  Coast  ot  India  st  Pigeon  Island  S.  oC 
Honore,  the  Vingorla  rocks,  and  at  Sacrifice 
rock,  SO  miles  S.  of  TeUicherry,  The  nests  ara 
found  in  the  caverns  of  tbe  limestone  cliffs, 
throughout  the  areas  of  simple  upheaval  but  * 
not  eltewfaere  ;  so  that  this  singular  production, 
which  from  ita  value  is  well  known  to  those  en- 
gsged  in  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago, 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  tests  for- deciding  tha 
character  of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  Java,  they  are  sold  at  from  £500  to  £68S 
per  pictil  of  133^  lbs.  atoird.  Dr.  Jerdon  says 
that  tbe  best  nests  sre  from  tbe  Collocalia 
linchi  [C.  fuciphags]  which  buOda  rn  the  Nico- 
ber  islands  and  along  the  East  coast  of  the  Bay 
cif  Bengal  from  Arracan  soothwarda  to  Java, 
but  several  other  species  of  Collocalia  occur  in 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  far  at 
New  Guinea,  one  occurs  in  the  Mauritius  and 
one  in  the  islenda  of  the  Facifio.  The  nests 
are  therefore  found  all  over  tbe  Malay  and  Plii- 
lippine  Archipelagos,  on  the  Malabar  Goaat, 
.,,Tbl.  and  the  TenaBserim  Fiovincea,  wherever  there 
535  08 
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•re  dvm  to  afford  it  Bhelter  and  protection,  and 
thew,  aa  meolioa«<),  are  moat  frequent  in  the 
limeatone  formation.  Bat  Java  aod  Borneo 
Mem  to  be  tbeir  chief  reaorU  The  celebrated 
cavea  of  Karang-bolong  (hoUow-rocka)  lituated 
iu  the  province  of  Baglen  iu  Java,  and  on  the 
ahore  of  the  loutbeni  sea,  maybe  deaoribed  in 
iHoBtration.  The  entfance  into  theae  caves  ia  at 
tbe  aea  level,  and  at  the  foot  of  limeatone  Tocka 
eeverat  hundred  feet  in  height,  in  one  place  iC 
ia  200  feet  perpendicular,  before  coming  to  the 
first  ledfie-  The  mouthi  of  the  caves  are  about 
IS  feet  broad  and  80  high,  while,  within,  the; 
expand  to  breadtha  of  from  60.  to  114  feet,  and 
to  heigbta  of  from  420  to  480,  the  sea  pene- 
trating them  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  tbeir 
length,  and  in  rouftb  weather  rendeiiuF;  them  in- 
Bcoesiible.  Tbe  desoeut  of  the  cotlectora  to  the 
jcaves  ia  effected  bynarrowratlan  ladder*,  usnal- 
];  about  7i  feet  in  length,  attached  at  top  to  j 
stout  tree.  Within  the  oavea  there  are  bam- 
boo aoaffoldinga,  in  order  to  reach  the  nests, 
which  are  detaobed  from  tbe  sidea  by  the  hand, 
and  from  the  roof  b;  books  attached  to  long 
polet.  There  are  three  periods  for  making 
.  tbe  collection,  April,  August,  and  December. 
The  nest-githerera  are  peraont  bred  to  their 
daageroiis  calling,  and  before  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  firat  gathering,  plays  are  act«d  iii 
maaka,  and  there  ia  feaating  on  the  flesh  of 
buffaloes  and  goata  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
"  lady  queen  of  the  sontL"  (Mai  ratu  kidul),  an 
imaginary  being,  without  whose  tutelary  aid 
tbe  work  of  robbing  the  ueala  would  not,  as 
they  tbink,  prosper.  After  the  crop  has  been 
taken,' lbs  cavea  are  hermetically  sealed  against 
human  inftreas.  The  whole  annual  gathering, 
which  ia  effected  at  little  cos^  amounts  to  from 
60  to  flO  picula  yearly,  or,,  on  an  average,  to 
?,ST01bt.  This,  which  is  worth  at  Batavia 
about  £18,000,  forma  a  convenient  and  unob- 
jectionable branch  of  tbe  levcDue  of  the  Ne- 
tberland  Oovernment,  since  it  is  paid  by  strang- 
'  era  in  the  indul|;ence  of  a  harmless  folly.  £b- 
outent  swallows'  nests  are,  however,  by  no 
meana  confined,  as  i^  the  instance  now  given, 
to  the  aea  ooaata,  for  they  are  found  in  caves  in 
iko  interior  both  of  Java  and  Borneo,  and  no 
doubt  they  eiiat  also  in  other  ialandg.  On  tbe 
nortfa-veatera  aide  of  Borneo,  and  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  riv^r  Baram,  hirda'-nest  cavea 
4re  found  140  milea  from  the  sea  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  They  consist  of  three  chambers,  one 
of  which  ia  reckoned  to  be  no  leas  than  SOO  fa- 
thoms in  length.  Theae  are  the  property  of 
the  povretfnl  tribe  of  the  Kayan,  aud  like  those 
of  Kaiang-holoBg  are  carefully  guarded. — 
^Crcuefiird,  Die.  p.  5i  and  66.)  The  nests 
used  by  tbe  Chinese,  are  brought  prinupally 
from  Java  and  Sumatra  :  though  they  are 
found  on  moat  of  tbe  rocky  islets  of  the  Indian . 
A«diipelago.    OTbe  seata  are  composed  of  a 
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mucilaginous  substance,  but  as  yet  have  never 
been  analyzed  with  auffici^  aocoracy  to  show 
their  conatitnenta.  U  iAupposed  by  eoma 
that  tbe  Oelidium  comeum  enters  into  their 
composition,  but  it  ia  more  probable  tbat  they 
are  formed  by  mucus  dittinated  from  the  sto- 
mach of  the  swallow.  Eiternally,  tbey  resemble 
ill-ooDcocted,  fibrous  isiuglasa,  and  are  of  a 
white  color,  inclining  to  red  ;  their  thicknesaia 
little  more  than  tbat  of  a  ailver  apooD,  aud 
their  weight  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce. 
When  dry,  they  are  brittle  and  wrinkled  ;  tbe 
size  is  little  larger  than  a  goose-egg.  Thoae 
that  are  dry,  white  and  clean,  are  the  most 
valuable.  They  are  pncked  in  bundles,  with 
split  rattans  tub  tbroagb  them  to  preserve 
their  shape.  Tbe  quality  of  the  nesls  varies 
according  to  tbe  situation  and  extent  of  the 
cavea,  and  tbe  time  at  wbicb  tbey  aie  taken. 
If  procured  befoiti  the  young  are  fledged,  the 
nea^  are  of  the  best  kind ;  if  they  contain  eggs 
only,  they  ex»  still  valuable  ;  but  if  tbe  ytting 
ere  in  the  neats  or  have  left  them,  ibe  whole 
are  then  nearly  worthless,  being  dark -coloured.  . 
atresked  with  blood,  and  iotermixed  with  fea. 
there  and  dirt.  The  neate  are  procurable  twice 
every  year  ;  the  beat  are  found  in  deep,  damp 
caves,  which,  if  not  injured,  will  continue  to 
produce  indefinitely.  It  was  once  thought  tbat 
the  caves  near  the  sea-coast  were  the  moat  pro- 
ductive ;  but  some  of  the  most  profitable  yet 
found,  are  aitnated  fifty  miles  in  the  interior. 
This  fact  aeems  to  be  against  the  opioion  that 
the  ueita  Kte  composed  of  tbe  spawn  of  fish  or 
of  biche  de  mar.  Everywhere,  the  method  of 
procuring  these  nestt  somewhat  resemblea  that 
ofoatching  birds  in  the  Orkney  islee.  Some  of 
tbe  caves  are  so  precipitous,  that  no  one  but 
those  accustomed  to  the  employment  from  tbeii 
youth,  can  obtain  the  nests,  '  being  only  ap- 
proachable,* aaya  Crawfurd,  '  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar  descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  Uddcn 
of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over  a  aea  rolling  vio- 
lently against  the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  is  attained,  the  perilous  taak  of  taking 
the  neata  muat  often  be  performed  by  torch- 
light, by  penetrating  into  receasea  of  the  rock, 
where  tbe  slightest  alip  would  be  inatantly 
fatal  to  the  adveuturera,  who  see  nothing  below 
them  but  tbe  turbulent  anrf  making  ita  way 
into  the  chaams  of  the  rook.  After  tbey  aia 
obtained,  they  are  separated  from  fmtbers  Md 
dirt,  are  carefully  dried  and  packed,  and  an 
then  ready  for  tbe  consumer.  The  Chinese, 
who  are  tbe  only  people  tbat  purdiaae  then  for 
tbeir  own  uie,  carry  thnn  in  juuka  to  tbe 
Chinese  market,  where  they  command  exti«va- 
gant  prices  ;  the  best,  or  white  kind,  oflen 
being  worth  )1,800  per  peOul,  whidi  ia  nearly 
twice  tbeir  weight  in  ^ver.  The  middling 
kind  ia  worth  from  |1,S00  to  11,800  ;  and 
the  wojsti  or  tbose  procured  after  fiedgiag 
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9160  or  SSOO  per  peoul ;  it  ii  BCoordingr  to 
tbew  threa  qnilities,  that  tke  duty  is  now 
kned.  Lalterlj  aert*  of  firet  qnility  fetch 
jR-S-6  Iha  pouBd;  thou  of  the  lecoad  quahty 
9».  4id.  and  the  third  sort  ool;  3>.  Id.  The 
most  pirt  of  the  beat  kind  is  leut  to  Fekiog 
for  the  use  of  the  court.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  tbU  cnrioos  dish  ii  only  an  article  of  ex- 
pensire  luxury  among  the  Chinese;  the  Jipa- 
ness  da  sot  use  it  at  all,  and  how  the  former 
people  Bcqnired  the  habit  «f  using  it  ii  only 
lesa  aingnlar  than  their  peracTeriDg  in  it.  They 
eoDaiderthe  birds' net  Is  as  a  great  stimnlfmt 
aiH)  tonic,  bat  its  best  quality,  perhaps,  is  its 
being  perfectly  harmless  or  useful  in  so  fu  as 
it  resemblet  gelatine.  Certaiulj  other  gelati- 
nous substances  used  ai  food  would  be  «qustly 
serrieeable.  The  labor  bestowed  to  Tondei  it 
fit  for  the  table  is  eoormoDs  ;  every  feather, 
stick,  or  imparity  of  any  kind  is  carefully  re- 
Bored  ;  and  then,  after  nndergoing  many  wash- 
ings  and  preparations,  it  is  etewbd  into  a  soil, 
macilag;inons  jelly. 

The  sale  of  birds'  nests  is  a  monopoly  with 
all  the  goTemmeniB  in  whose  dominions  it  is 
found.  It  is  estimated  by  Qrawfurd  thnt  abont 
143,000  pounds,  at  value  of  (1,363,570,  are 
annually  sent  away  from  the  Archipelago,  moat 
of  which  is  brought  to  China.  Java  alone  sends 
abbot  27,000  lbs. ;  mostly  of  the  first  quality, 
eatimated  at  $60,000. 

The  most  of  the  trade  heretofore  has  beea  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and 
foreign  merchants  have  had  but  little  to  do  with 
it;  no  account  of  the  amoant  or  value  of  the 
importation  can  therefore  be  obtained.  This 
is  the  reaion  why  the  estimated  importation  is 
placed  so  low  in  the  Tabular  Statement,  as  it  is 
perhaps  not  obe  half  of  the  amount  brought  to 
China.— (ift>rrt«on,  143.) 

A  few  birds'  nesta  of  the  esculent  swallow 
are  to  be  got  from  a  rocky  island  about  80  miles 
Sdath  of  Tellicherry,  named  SscriGoe  Bock. 
Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brought  to 
Bombay  from  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  are  re- 
iffported  to  China.  The-  only  preparation  the 
birds'  nests  undergo  is  that  of  simple  drying 
withont  direct  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  after  which 
tbej  are  paoked  in  small  boxes.  The  Edible- 
neat  swallows,  or  swifllets,  sre  so  numerous  in 
the  limestone  caves  on  the  islets  and  islands 
im  the  Tavoy  coaal,  that  the  Govsinroeut  reve- 
nue from  the  bird  oest  farm  in  1847  was  nearly 
eleven  thousand  rupees  ;  but  in  1849,  it  fell  to 
leas  than  seveu  thousand  rupees.  At  Mergni 
they  are  not  so  numerous.  The.  nests,  which 
are  taken  before  the  bird  lays  Its  egK>i  u'l  in 
China  for  abont  forty -fire  rupees  the  pound. 

In  relation  t«  the  identification  of  the  apecies 
of  swallows,  Mr.  BIytb  says  :  "  as  regards  the 
HiruKdo  eteulenta  of  Linnims,  tbtie  is  no  rea- 
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son  to  suppose  that  this,  as  described,  witbyel-' 
lowiridcsaad  white-tipped  tail,  has  any  proto^ 
type  in  nature ;  the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly 
throughout  the  Cypselidn,  but  may  refer  per- 
haps to  tbe  white  tail-markings  of  some  real 
himndo,  erroneously  supposed  to  lie  tbe  con- 
structor of  the  edible  nests.  Dr.  Hotsfield  givea 
tbe  species  tAmed  laicet  by  the  Javanese  aa  Hi- 
rwtdo  acuieala,  Osbeok,  atsting  that  the  spe<»-< 
mens  which  be  examined  in  Java,  and  thoss 
which  he  took  to  England,  diffn  from  Latbam'i 
description  in  being  uniformly  of  a  blackish  ooi^ 
lour,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  reotvices. 
Another  species,  the  linehi  of  the  Javanese^  ho 
gives  sa  B.  fueipKaga,  Thunberg  stating  tliat 
'  its  nest  is  construoted  of  mosses  and  lichena, 
eonneoC^d  with  the  same  gelatbous  Bubstaoeo 
which  composes  the  edible  nest  of  the  preceding 
specie*.*  In  the  Josrnal  of  the  ludiaa  Archipt- 
Isgo,  ths  same  two  species  are  distinguisGed  by 
the  aames  lawit  and  Itfntya,  and  the  nest  of  tho 
latter  is  desoribsd  to  be  without  the  least  value. 
And,itis  added  :  'tbe  residence  of  the  swbI> 
lows,  or  Bwiftlets,  termed  lintye,  in  the  caves, 
eontributcsgrestly  to  the  injury  of  the  others,  loo 
which  reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  ss  pos> 
sihle  St  eaeh  gsthering.  Tbe  nests  which  tbey 
make  are  constructed  of  grass-stalks.  They  sre, 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully 
made  as  the  others.'  '  Heer  Hooymsn  likewise 
states,  that  besides  the  lowcf, other  species  resort 
to  the  same  caverns,  whioh  are  named  taomo, 
botrang-Uam,  hoeroaffzoekot,  and  lifUje. '  These,' 
he  adds,  '  are  very  similiir  to  each  other,  except- 
ing the  second,  whioh  has  the  head  larger  ;  and 
the  feathera  of  all  are  entuvly  btsck.  Theueets 
which  tbey  construct  are  black  and  friable,  com-r 
postfdofH  light  down,'  (agglutinated  P) — 'An 
opinion  prevails  thst  the  presence  of  these  birds 
is  injurious  to  the  caverns,  on  whioh  aeoount 
they  are  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.* 
Another  writer  iu  the  same  volume  of  the  Bata- 
risasch  Gsnootschap,  mentions  ths  momo  ot 
boeronff'Uam  (thus  bringing  leather  M-  Hooyi 
msn's  first  two  species,)  as  a  large  kind  with 
plumed  tarsi,  indicating  thus  a  true  cypselua, 
which  is  probably  the  constructor  of  the  nesta 
aasigned  by  Dr.  Hors&eld  and  others  to  tho 
linehi.  Assuredly,  however,  the  <7oUoeaIui>W- 
fhaga,  Eirmdo  fitciphaga,  (Thunberg,)  ii««As 
or  lintye  of  the  Javanese,  identical  upon  com- 
parison with  Javanese  specimens,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous 
nests  gathered  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal :  and  the  often  quoted  notice  by  Sir  G. 
Staunton,  in  his  account  of-the  Earl  of  Hacart- 
ney'a  Bmbassy  to  China,  must  refer  either  to 
C.fiiapluiga,  or  to  sn  entirely  new  species, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  suppoied,  in  the  locality, 
for,  he  runarbs  :  '  the  birds  whioh  build  these 
nests  are  small  grey  swallows,  with  belliet  of  a 
ditty  wkiU.    The  white  belly  is  ehuaoteriatia 
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of  C.  futipliaga ;  and  this  particular  species 
occurs  abundantly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Ifalayan  Peninsula,  in  tbe  Nicobai  Islands,  and 
the  Mergui  Archipelago,  and  so  high  as  on  cer- 
tain rocky  islets  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  where  tbe  nests  are  annually 
gathered  and  exported  to  China.  From  all  this 
range  of  coast  Mr.  BIyth  had  seen  "no  other  ape- 
des  thsD  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
other  has  been  observed  ;  and  he  had  examined 
a  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the  nests,  collected  iu  the  Kicobats 
and  preserved  in  spirit,  all  of  which  were  of  tbe 
same  species.  Still,  what  appears  to  be  0.  tudi- 
fiea  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior 
of  India,  though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the 
coastd  i  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  O./mm- 
pkoffa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
remarked  inland  in  this  country."  It  nnay 
however,  says  Dr.  Mason,  be  here  added  that 
C.  fuaiphoga  is  constantly  seen  inland  in 
the  Tenasaerim  Provinces.  The  Karens  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Tennsserim  in  the  latitude  of 
Tavoy,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bird,  and 
they  say  it  crosses  ihe  mountains  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  year.  That  it  is  the  same 
species  there  can  be  uo  doubt,  for  the  Karen 
name  of  the  bird  ia  '|  the  white  swallow," 
from  its  white  belly, —f.Vtwon.^  Mr.  Low,  nlao, 
writing  from  Sarawak,  tell  us  that  the  edible 
nests  of  the  little  swallows  are  all  of  the 
black  kind,  the  beautiful  white  ones  being 
only  found  in  the  rocky  caves  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  :  they  ere  built  by  two  different 
and  quite  dissimilsr  kinds  of  birds,  thouich 
both  are  swallows.  That  which  produces  ifae 
white  nest  is  larger  and  of  more  lively  colours  : 
its  belly  is  white,  but  these  birds  are  very 
rare  in  Sarawak.  Skins  of  the  smaller  an,d 
darker  bird,  which  inhabits  the  lime-etone 
mountsins  of  the  interior  he  had  sent  home- 
This  kind  is  never  found  on  the  sea-coast, 
nor  doea  the  other  bird  ever  frequent  inland 
t>laces.  Tbe  nest  produced  by  the  sm^ll  bird 
is  of  a  mach  inferior  kind,  being,  like  the 
bird  itself,  of  a  dusky  colour,  and  mixed  with 
feathers  :  that  of  the  coast  is  white  and  trans- 
parent, and  resembles  a  net-work  of  isin^lasa. 
.  Feathers  are  not  mixed  with  this,  and  it  is  free 
from  all  other  impurities :  it  is  this  kind 
whicl  sella  for  so  high  a  price  in  China.  The 
nests  are  found  in  deep  and  dark  caves,  in 
situations  extremely  diOicuU  of  access,  sticking 
'  to  the  sides  of  tbe  rock  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Stages  and  frames  of  bamboo  are  erected 
along  the  aides  of  tho  preoipices  leading  to  the 
caves,  and  on  these  fragile  pathways  the  Dyaks 
advance  to  their  mouths  ;  in  other  situations 
they  are  let  down  by  rattans  from  the  height; 
above.  Soth  meana  are  faighly  dnngerous,  anc 
accidents  are  enid  frequently  to  occur.  The  black 
kind  are  sold  in  Sarawak  at  four,  rupees  per 


pound,  but  the  price  variea  according  to  the  de- 
mand and  supply.— f'/kiw's  Sarawak,  p.  316._) 
In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  dangeroiu 
work  which  must  be  performed  by  the  oollectofs 
the  following  is  an  exact  description  of  it. 
To  euter  the  caves  you  descend  one  prcdpice 
of  two  hundred  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  by 
means  of  one,  two  or  three  rattan  ladders  (ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  height)  which 
are  5  inches  broad  and  each  77  fcetlong,  The 
lateral  or  principal- ro pea  are  composed  of  wild 
rattans  twisted  together  to  s  thickness  of  two 
inches,  and  having  nooden  steps  two  incba 
thick  and  thirteen  inches  distant  from  each' 
other.  Tbe  upper  end  of  the  ladder  is  well 
fastened  to  a  strong  tree  by  black  ropes  and 
the  lower  end  is  plsoed  on  one  of  the  rocks. 
In  order  to  resoh  one  of  the  oaves,  tbey  nuice 
e  of  two  rattans  each  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  long  ;  but  in  sbme  cliffs,  bamboos  are  osed 
13  to  18  feet  long  which  are  placed  one  above 
the  other — that  they  may  steady  themselves  by 
holding  the  upper  when  walking  along  the  iin> 
der.  The  entrance  of  the  caves  is  about  48  feet 
broad,  more  or  less,  and  30  high.  The  interioi 
is  from  60  to  114  feet  broad  and  from  430  to 
460  high.  The  bottom  of  most  of  the  caves  ia 
washed  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length 
by  tbe  sea,  three,  four  or  mote  feet  in  dqith. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  to  consist  of 
limestone.  In  the  caves  are  stages,  made  of 
bamboos  which  are  bound  fast  with  ropes  to  the 
walls  of  Ihe  rocks  on  which  the  collectors  stand- 
It  often  happens,  in  coneequence,  that  the  cliffs 
on  which  the  ropes  of  the  staiie  are  fastened 
become  loosened  and  tbe  whole  stage  is  preci- 
pitated, which  sometimes  occasions  n  losa  of  life. 
Most  of  tbe  nests  are  taken  from  tbe  Wall 
by  the  hand,  and  those  which  are.  on  the  roof, 
by  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  a  long  bamboo. 
The  swallow  named  lawet,  has  a  compressed 
head,  which,  however,  with  its  thick  and  round- 
ed feathers  sppears  Isrge  in  comparison  with 
the  body.  The  benk  is  broad  and  wide  with  a 
black  awl-shaped  small  point  bent  downwards. 
Tbe  eyes  are  black  and  tolerably  large,  and  the 
tonfEue  arrow  shaped.  The  throat  ia  very  abort 
as  well  as  the  bones  of  tbe  wings  and  feet 
The  feet  consists  of  four  toes  of  which  three 
sre  in  front  and  one  behind.  All  tbe  toes 
have  black,  curved,  sharp,  and  tolerably  long 
claws,  so  that  the  bird  can  every  where  lay 
fast  hold  of  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  Tbe  tail  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  When  ^ 
throst,  the  wings  and  (he  head  are  spread  out, 
the  bird  has  a  circular  appearance.  The  colour 
is  greyish  black  inclining  a  little  to  gnen.  On 
the  b'sck  near  tbe  tail  to  the  belly  the  blackish 
passfs  into  mouse-colour.  The  breast  is  bluish. 
Besides  these,  suother  species  called  lin^e 
inhabits  some  caves,  Theso  are  somewhat 
smalicr,  and  have  a  white  breast.  Id  other 
8  ~  O^ 
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tespectfl  tley  agres  eompletely  with  Ho  Uwet' 
The  nests  which  thej  make  are  constructed  of 
gnas  fltallu.  They  are,  howeier,  of  the  tame 
form,  ADd  $n  as  artful);  made  as  the  olhera, 
but  ate  without  the  JeBst  value.  The  residence 
of  the  liiitye  eirallowg  in  the  caves,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  caves,  foi 
which  reason  ibey  are  destroyed  as  much  as 
possible  at  each  gathering. 

On  the  walls  of  the  rooks,  the  birds  build 
fheir  nests  in  horizontal  layers  close  to  each 
other,  at  different  heights  from  50  to  300  feet, 
as  they  find  room,  and  leave  no  space  open,  pro- 
vided the  walls  are  clean  and  drj  ;  for  when  they 
prove  damp  they  forBBke  their  nesLs.  When 
the  sea  attains  a  high  level,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  strong  surf  bcatino;  against 
the  cliffs,  a  percolation  of  water  is  caused 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial. 

Id  the  mornings  at  break  of  day  the  birds 
fly  ont  with  a  fcreat  noise  to  seCk  their  food,  to 
the  neighbouring  places,  in  the  eaat  monsoon  or 
diy  season,  but  iu  the  weat  monsoon  or  rainy 
Beaaon,  (bey  do  not  go  far.  Tbey  return  to 
their  ea'CS  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  feeO  upon  different  kinds  of  insects, 
hovering  above  the  stagnant  waters,  for  which 
their  wide  open  beak  ia  very  useful.  Their 
greatest  eneraiet  are  tlie  birds  ulang  and  alap 
alap,  who  pull  the  young  swallowa'out  of  the 
boles  and  seise  many  as  Ihey  fly  out  of  tbe  caves. 
They  form  the  nests,  by  returning  the  strong- 
eat  and  best  >fragmepts  of  the  food  wbich  they 
have  eaten.  When  the  nesCa  have  been  ail- 
ptneked,  the  entrances  are  closed  with  bamboo 
fences,  the  doors  die  sealed,  and  the  rattan 
ladders  are  brought  back  to  the  store-house. 
The  nests  in  tbe  ttore-honse'  are,  some  d^ys 
aftKrwards,  weighed,  and  packed  in  hampers 
(geboks,  each  25  catties),  made  very  ti^ibt  with 
CTOM  ropes,  and  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
overseer.  Pieces  of  paper  are  placed  on  each 
bSmper,  with  the  number  and  the  nett  weight 
of  'the  nests  written  on  it.  All  this  having 
been  done,  tbe  hampers  arc  surrounded  with 
cocoannt  leaves,  prepared  in  the  manner  of 
kadjang  mats.  Every  two  hampers  are  then 
made  fast  to  a  piece  of  bamboo  (pikol  an) 
provided  with  two  props,  in  order  that,  when 
reating  on  the  way,  the  hsmpers  may  not 
touch  tbe  ground.  They  are  besides  covered 
with  pinang  bark,  so  that  when  it  rains  the 
wiUer  can  run  off.  Finally  they  are  all  sent  to 
Surakartaia  order  that  they  may  be  (here  sorted. 
The  evening  before  the  birds'  nests  sre  sent 
off  another  feast  is  given,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  all  the  coolies  depart  with  their  hemp- 
en for  Surakarta  amidst  thS  playing  of  the 
gamritDg  and  shouts  of  iiorrsAi. —Jouraai  of 
tfie  Indian  Archipelago,  No.  HI,  SepUmber 
18i7,  paget  101  [o  108. 
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BIRDS  OF  PAEADISE. 

Papua  Birds £ho.  I  Bnrong  Uati  ...  ..  Aku. 

Huiakdevsta Jav.  „      Papna Tikit. 

Aye  de  Pardivo...  Port.     SoSU „ 

Barong  devata...MALAT.  j  Sioffn „ 

Birds  of  Paradite,  named  by  the,  Indians, 
birds  of  Teroste  ;  \Valmonl  de  Bomate,  Bit- 
ioire  NalurelU,  If.  296,)  bj  the  Ternatians 
birds  of  God  ;  {Faleniyn.  Indian  ArcSipO' 
logo.  Vol.  III.  p.  306-313.)  by  the  Dutch, 
king's  birds;  {VorretCt  Voyage  to  New  Gui- 
nea, 143).  and  by  the  Spaniards,  birda  of 
the  sun,  {Aldrovandui,  Valntoni  de  Bomare, 
Fol,  IF.  page  3 97- The  name  Manuco-devata,  or 
Bird  of  God,  has  been  adopted  in  modifications 
by  several  naturalists.  (Margrav  Brasil,  207  ; 
Bai,  8yn.  Av.  21-27,  Biiss.  2,  130.  See 
Buffon  Silt.  Nat.  Aes.  Oii.  III.  207.)  The 
Birds  of  Paradise  {Prilehard  Seieareiet,  I,  83,] 
the  most.besutiful  of  winged  cresturee,  were 
fabled  by  the  fnnuy  ot.  the  Arabian  poet,  aa 
visitants  from  heaven  to  etrth  ;  and  among 
the  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  it  is,  believed 
that,  when  old,  and  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  the  Paradise  Birds  fly  upward  towards 
the  sun  i  but  hiiving  spent  their  strength  iu 
the  iHTcrior  world,  fail  to  reach  again  theii 
celestial  home,  fall  and  die  as  they  descend — a 
graceful  fancy  not  forgottea  by  the  moralist  or 
the  poet  {See  Caomeiu,  Luiiad,  Book  X.)  No 
represent  a  tion  can  exaggerate  their  beauty,  or 
excel  the  lustre  of  their  plumage-  They  were 
supposed  footless,  and  incapable  of  alighting, 
in  til  it  was  discovered  that  the  Indians,  cat 
if  their  feet  before  preserving  them.  They  aro 
caught  in  New  Guinea,  the  Arru  islands,  Miso), 
~  Iwatti,  Wagiou-,  iOratefurd,  Joum.  ltid.Arci, 
If.  182).  In  the  nutmeg  season  ahothey  come  ' 
from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
N.  Guinea  and  sail  in  flodcs  of  thirty  or  forty 
over  the  eaitern  borders,  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  form  valuable  articles  of  export.  Europe 
is  supplied  chiefly  from  Batavia,  China  from 
the  Molucca  and  Arm  isles,  while  tbe  natives  of 
that  remote  group,  with  many  of  the  Malays, 
adorn  their  caaques  at .  martial .  pageants  with 
feathers  plucked  from  their  glittering  wings. 
(Falenlyn,  qu,  Forrett  Voyage  to  New  Guinea, 
143.)  In  LiuDsus  genus  Paradiaea,  many  biids 
were  included  now  transfened  to  other  genera, 
but  three  species  of  Birds  of  Paradise  are  atiU 
included  in  that  genus.  These  are  P.  apoda, 
Linn,  with  back  of  deep  maronne  brown,  con- 
trasting with   tbe  golden  fulvous  neck.     It  is 

P.  Major  of  Shaw.  It  has  peculiar  dense 
feathering  on  the  breast,  P.  Papusna,  Bechtiein 
(P.Minnr,  PorsterJ  back  of  a  pale  golden  brown, 
ahsding  with  the  golden  fulious  of  the  neck 
'hich  is  continued  all  round  the  neck  only  in 
this  species.  F,  Bubra  Cuvier,  (P.  Sanguiiiea, 
Shau,)  is  bright  golden  fulvous  on  the  crowof 
neck  and  back  its  auxiliary  plumes  are  gor- 
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geons  red.   All  hare  aliort  relretty  fettben  of  Kny  jnat  idea  of  the  B^nificffm  of  the  ipedef^ 
''  '  "^  "^  It  inhabitt  ttw  coiBta  of  New  Oaini. 

Seleucidea  alba,  the  Twelve  Wired  Faradias 
Bird,  in  Nav  Quinsa  and  Saltrilt.r. 

Ptilorii  magaifica,  the  Sole  Ibeasted  Far»* 
dite  Bird,  New  Guinea. 

Fliloria  Albert!,  Prince  Albert's  Paradise 
Bird,  in  North  AuBtralia. 

Ptiloris  Paradises,  tbe  ^fie  Bird,  in  East 
Australia. 

Ptiidris  7iotorie,  the  Yiotoria  Bifle  Bird,  ia 
N.  E.  Australia, 

Astrapia  nigra,  tbe  Paradise  Pie,  in  New 
Guines. 

Sericulus  anreni,  the  Paradise  Oriole,  in 
New  Oainea  and  Satwatty. — IndianField. 
Mr.  Ruuel  Waliace.    Mr.  BHarutre. 

BI8B  PEPPER.     Capsicam  fniteseeoj. 

BIKREJA,  Hind.     Gatbsanm. 

BIRJUQAB.  One  of  the  36  Koyal  races 
amoDgat  the  Rajputs,  desoendents  of  Rawia 
through  Lava,  his  second  son.  Their  oppo- 
nents, the  Cuohwsha,  also  descend  from  Rama. 
The  family  state  that  they  came  from  Rnjore, 
the  capitd  of  Deoti  in  the  Maeherri  countrj. 
They  settled  in  Dor  country,  then  slaughtered 
the  Hewatti  and  Bheehir  and  are  now  dwell- 
ing from  Bohilonnd  to  Uuttn,  also  in  Shama- 
abad,  Furruckabad  Eyta  of  Mynpuri  and  Gor- 
ruckpoor,  and  a  dsn,  now  mahomedana,  ban 
settled  in  Uiizaffamnggar.  All  the  doab  clans 
long  since  became  mahonwdans,  some  in  the 
time  of  Ala-ud-din,  lS.)a\\\.— Elliot. 

BIBHASPATI.  The  phmet  Jupiter.  See 
Sani. 

BIRHERU. 
SUiott. 

BlRf,  HtND.  ^raa  Javanioa. 

BIBIJA,  Hind.  Turpentine  of  Pinos  longio 
folia. 

BIR;EE  pass.  One  of  the  passes  fiwa 
Kunawar  to  tbeonter  Himalaya*. 

BIRJIA,  UiHD.  One  of  the  Ahir  tribet.— 
Stt. 

BIR  KA[A,  Tel.    Cuoumis  acatangala. — 


a  goJden  fal?ou8  hue  on  the  crown  and  nape, 
with  the  throat  and  foieUead  deep,  dark,  satiny 
green. 

All  those  met  with  in  commerce  have  small 
feet,  head  and  winfti,  owiog  to  the  mode  of 
preparing  them.  The  liviog  bird  is  a  model  of 
symmetry.  Tbe  sdnlt  male  birds  have  orna- 
mental tufts  of  long  airy  plumes  growing  from 
under  the  wing  like  the  purple  honey  sucker 
of  India,  and  in  two  species  the  middle  pair 
of  tail  feathers  are  long  wiry  barbless  stems, 
and  the  red  kind  have  a  broad  fist  ribband 
of  whale  bone  substance.  The  beautiful  little 
creature  popularly  known  as  the  king-bird  of 
paradise ;  the  Cinclnnurus  regins,  has  a  deep 
emerald  green  disc  on  the  middle  taii-featheTB  ; 
the  Samalia  magniEca  has  huge  neck  tufts. 
In  the  Fdrotea  sex-setacea,  the  feathers  of  the 
flanks  are  a  large  floccose  mass.  The  splendid 
Lophorina  superba  has  its  scspulary  feathers 
enormously  developed  like  an  erectile  mantle, 
and  is  peculiarly  adonied  on  the  breast.  The 
entire  group  is  peculiar  to  Papua  or  New  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Arru  islands.  They  sre  shot 
with  sharp  or  blunt  arrows.  They  are  as  omni- 
TOTOUS  at  the  crow,  fond  of  displaying  their 
plumage,  and  like  the  Turkeys,  argna  phea- 
'aanis  and  tbe  dancing  bird  of  America,  Rupi- 
cola  cayana,  are  foud  of  displaying  their  plum- 
age.  It  is  not  however  solely  to  the  genus 
Paradises  that  the  term  Birds  of  Paradise  is 
given.  Hr.  Russel  Wallace,  applies  it  to  the 
following  :  — 

Faradiiea  apoda,   the  Great  Paradise  Bird 

in  the  Aim  Islands. 
Paradises  papnana,  the  Lesser  paradise  Bird 

in  Nbw  Guinea,  Myaol  and  Jobie. 
Paradises  rubra,  tbe  Red  Paradise  Bird,    in 

Waigiou. 
Cincinnurus  rrgius,  the  King  Paradise  Bird, 
.   in    New   Quinss,  Arru  Islands  ;    Hysol, 

Salwatty. 
Diphyllodee    specioss,    the   Msgnifleent,    in 

New  Guinea,  Mysol  and  Salwatty. 
Diphyllodes  Wilwni,   the  Red  Magaificmt, 

in  Waigiou. 
Lophorina  atra,  tbe  Superb,  in  New  Guinea. 
Parolia  seipennis,  tha  Golden  Paradise  Bird, 

in  New  Guinea. 
Seminptera  Wsllacei,  the  Standard  Wing,  in 

Britohian  and  Gillolo. 
EpimacbuB  magnus  (CpMpa  magna,  Gm., 
U.  lupurba.  Lath.).  Bod«  generally  black  or 
brownish-black  ;  tail  graduated,  thrice  as  long 
as  the  body  (Lesson  says  three  feet  In  lenRtb, 
French) ;  feathers  of  tbe  sides  elonfcaled,  rsised, 
curled,  Blitteriog  bn  their  edges  with  sleel-blue, 
Bzure,  and  emerald  green,  like  precious  stones  ; 
the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous  alao  with  steel- 
blue,  &0.    Id  tmtb,  language  &il*  to   ecmTey 


One  of  ibg  Cbunir  tribes,— 


BIRK,  ALSO  VIRK,  one  of  the  most  £•• 
tingaished  of  the  Jat  tribes. 

BIRKET-EL-HAGT,  or  the  pilgrim's  pool, 
is  four  les^cues  eastward  from  Cairo.  It  is  a 
pretty  considerable  lake,  which  receives  ita 
water  from  the  Nile. — Niebuhr'i  Traveh,  Vol. 
I.  p.  85. 

BIRKOONDA,  in  Ii.  77"  20'  B.  sodL.  18° 
18' N. 

BlRKOOTT.in  L.  87'  49'  E.  and  L,  24« 
88' N. 

BIRM-BAT.     SeeBhat. 

BIRME  KIJIb,  Ditk.  Boot  of  l^cho- 
santhea  inoisa. 

BIBUI,  Hind.  Gratnva  nnrval*.  Ham. — 
0.  Soxburghiii  alao  Tazus  baceata,  the  Yew. 


BIRUUPEA.  AiiTeriBUaldafa. 

BIROHUB,  inL.  76"  23'  E.  tnd  L.  27" 
54' N. 

BI&OTA,  Hind,  Ziivphuc nammularia. 

BIROZT,  Hind,  alto  Ganda  biroza,  and 
Sat  biioia,  Hinil.   Pinua  loDgifolia, 

BIRBE,  Hind.  Ficea  Webbiana,  Pioea 
piodrow,  tbe  silver  fir. 

filRRI,  Hind.  Clematis  Hepaleniia, 

EIRGOl,  Hind.  Nima  quaBMoides. 

BIBGUS  LATKO.  The  oocoaiiat  crab,  her- 
mit crab,  or  robber  crab,  of  the  Keeling  ialanda, 
is  a  kiod  of  intermediate  link  between  the  abort 
and  long  tailed  craba,  and  beara  great  reaem- 
blaoc*  to  lbs  pagnri.  Mr.  Davidson  obaerred 
their  habits  in  the  Keeling  islands,  and  Totind 
that  Ih^  live  op  the  cocoanuta  that  fall  from 
the  trees.  The  atorj  of  their  climbing  these 
palma  and  detachinft  thq  heavy  nuts  is  nerely  a 
atory.  Its  froot  pair  of  legs  ere  terminated  by 
very  atronf;  and  heavy  pincers,  tbe  last  pair  by 
others  naTrow  and  weak.  To  eitract  tbe  nonr- 
iahment,  it  tears  off  the  busk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  tbe  three  eyes  are 
situaled,  end  then  hammers  upon  one  of  them 
witb  its  heavy  claws,  until  an  openinfc  is  effect- . 
ed.  It  then,  by 't^  P*^^^"' P'**^™  ^'''''*'<^'^  ^'^^ 
■tilte  albuminous  substance.  It  inhabits  deep 
bnrrowB,  where  it  accumulateasnrprieine  quan- 
tities of  picked  fibre  of  eocoanut  husks,  on 
irbich  it  rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  habits  are  diur- 
iia),  but  every  night  it  is  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  branoheee.  It  is 
very  good  to  eat,  end  the  i;reat  mass  of  fat  ac- 
cumulated nnder  the  tail  of  the  larger  oneh, 
aonaetimea  yields,  when  melted,  as  nnuch  aa  a 
quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed  great 
delicaciea  and  are  fattened  for  the  table— 
Bitmore,  14S.    Jfr.  Davidson, 

BIBS  NIMRUD  ia  seren  miles  from  Baby- 
Ion.  According  to  Bnnsen  the  biliognal  in- 
scription found  OR  the  original  spot  by  Baw- 
linaoR,  oB  tbe  walla  of  the  temple,  amouf;  the 
ruins  of  Birs  Nimrnd,  leeches  us  that  this  build- 
ing which  forms  tbe  nucleus  of  that  mound, 
sraa  tbe  sanctuary  of  Merdaoh  (Man)  erected 
by  Kabopalassar  end  Nabukodnoasor.  The 
term  ia  Turkish  and  means  the  tower  or  Akron 
efNimrod.  The  Jews  style  it  NebnohsdnezEar's 
prison-  It  was  considered  by  Niebuhr,  Btch 
and  others  to  be  the  miss  of  tbe  temple  of 
Belua.— JwTwm,  Vol.  IV.p.  414. 

BIRS.  Tie  Qemns  gives-Birsaa  tbe  name  of 
a  town  or  district  between  Hillah  and  Kufah, 
wkich  ia  atill  known ;  and  i*  conjoined  with 
B«%ei,  in  the  Chaldaic  Sidra  Babba  of  the 
S^sana,  nnder  tbe  name  of  Barsif ;  whenee  tbe 
Boraaippo  of  Btrabo,  and  other  ancient  an- 
Uion,  diieoily  proceeda. — Mifnan'i  TramU 
pp.  2fi9  »0».  Btmtm,  Pol.  IV.p.  Hi.  MAU 


BIBTy  H.  ALSO  BRITA  ako  BUHT.  A  grant 
of  land  under  stipulations.  It  also  meang  pro- 
prietary right- — iHliot. 

BIBTHV/OBT,  Eva-  Aristolochia  brscteata. 
Retz.  Soih.  and  A,  longa,  is  tbe  long-eared 
birth  wort, 

BIRTH,  second  (or  twice  bom).  Tbeae  are 
terms  frequently  met  with  in  works  on  the 
bindu  people,  end  indicate  that  the  jwrson  to 
whom  it  is  applied  baa  received  the  zonnaar'or 
sBcrifioial  cord.  It  ia  often  used  by  Sudra 
hiiiduB  to  imply  conversion  of  heart.  See 
Hindu.  Poita.  Zonnaar. 

BIBUNI.  The  takhallus  or  nom-de  plume  of 
Aba  Riban,  autlior  of  the  Terikh-i-Hind,  or 
history  of  India,  A.  D.  1331.  See  Abu 
Rihsn. 

BIRUK-JASIF,  Fbbb.  Artemisia  Tulga< 
rie. — Linn. 

BIS,  Hind.  Myricaria  Germnnica,  Salix 
albs,  3.  tetrasperma,  "  Kale  blsa,"  Hind.  Hip- 
pophae  rhamnoides. 

BI8AJ>J^  or  VesHdffi  or  Besndee,  a  race  al- 
luded to  in  tbe  tract  of  Palladiua  de  moribos 
Brachmanorum,  written  about  A.  D.  400  and 
the  same  name  is  applied  by  Flolemy  to  e  simi- 
lar race  inhabiting  northern  India. 

BI3AHAR,  This  range  of  mountains,  an 
offsboct  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  eitenda  for 
almoat  sixty  miles  from  the  lofty  cluster  of 
Jumnotri  peaks  to  the  Sntlej  below  ShaluL 
The  Bisabur  peaks  range  in  heighta  from 
16,942  to  a0,916  feet,  the  highest  being  tbe 
peaks  of  Jumnotri.  Its  passes  are  from  14,891, 
to  16,035  feet  in  height.  The  great  mass  of 
this  range  ia  granite.  The  people  apeak  k 
Hindi  dialect.  See  Ladak.  Thoii-cbanmo. 

BISAM,  Geb.  Musk. 


BISATI,  Hind. 
Hind,  stock.— ^I. 


A  pedlar,  from  "  Biset," 


78°  39'  E.   and  L. 


BISATA.    A  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 

Archipelago.  Ambergris  isfrequenlly  gathered  in 
considerable  tumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Samar  end 
the  other  islands  of  the  Biaaya  group,  aa  well 
SB  mother  of  pearl,  tortoises  hell,  and  red  and 
black  coral,  of  tbe  latter  kind  of  which,  shafts 
occur  Hs  thick  as  tbe  finger  end  six  or  eight  feet 
long.— TFo/ton's  StaU.p.  38-9.  See  India  318, 
358. 

BISCATAN,  a  remnant,  Celtio  race  or  tribe 
in  the  aouth  of  I^rance  who  preceded  the  Seri- 
ana  or  Cant&briana  in  Eun^.  See  India. 
p.  314. 

BISOOITO,  FoBT.  Bhcoot,  Anglo-Hind. 
Biteotto,  alto  €t^etta.  It,  Biscuit. 


BISH-KOPRA, 


BISHETTH. 


BISCUITS. 


SIcibatvabak Dui. 

Schwpabesohuit  ...Den. 

BiBcuit. Fb- 

Zwaibich Gkr, 

Biaoodt Hind. 


BISH-KUCHOO,  Bbno.  Arched  Aram  or 
Anim  rorDicatum  ;  poisonous  Calla. 

BISHUAN,  Bemg.     Colocasia  cacallata. 

BI8HNAK,  Nip.    Aaoahum  fetoi.—WalL 

BISKNOWI.  A  hindu  sect  in  Rohilcund 
and  the  Doab.  The  autbor  of  the  voluma 
Tanbi-al-jahiliQ  remarts  that  moat  of  the 
teachers  of  the  dtstenting  hindu  sects,  the 
Kabir  Panthi,  Par-nami,  Uaud  panthi,  Sadh, 
Sat  nami,  Kslal  panthi,  and  Biihnavi,  bare 
been  mahomedans.  The  Bisbiiavi  are  said  to 
have  b«en  foundt:d  by  Bishno  ■  Tuga  brahman, 
a  pupil  of  a  mahom^an  fakir. — {Ell.)  Frofes- 
sor  Wilaon  saya  the  sect  is  of  ((raffing  import- 
ance in  aome  parts  of  the  N.  W.  C,  combining 
I  i.;..j..    ,j,j   mahomedan   practices   and    belief. 


Bucotto r. It. 

OalettB „ 

Bi^ooito Port. 

Bort  Saucher Ru<i. 

BiEGocbo,  Gallebts...  i 
Biscuit,  from    the   tvo  Latin   words    "I 
ooctus,"  twice  baked,  ia  an  UDfermenteil  bread, 
which,  if   properly   prepared,  can   be  kept  a 
great  length   of  time,  and  hence  its  use  aa  a 
eommon    form   of   bi'ead    at   sea.     The    good 
'  quality  of  biscuits    depends   on  the    thorouj^h  - 
sneadiug    of  the   deu^h,  and    its   subsequent 
division  into  portions   of  equal  size  and  thick- 
ness.    That  supplied  to  the  Royat  Navy,  from    ^^^ 

England,  is   now  all  made   by  machinery,   but  j  |,i^u\„„ ^ . 

for  mercantile   ships,  it  is  ordtoarily  made  by    „an„aiiy  te,min„  themselvts  sheikha,  but  wid. 
'■""'  ^"-'    """"■  tag  the  title  to  a  hiudu  name. 

BISHOP  OP   BABYLON,   is  the  title  of 


hand.— Towi.  Faulk. 

BISEAY.— ?  Polypodium  vnlgare. 

BI3EN,  H.  A  powerful  tribe  of  rajputs  in 
Cawnpore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  N.  W. 
P.  the  head  of  whooa  is  the  rajah  of  Salempur 
Uajjhauli. — Mliot,   Wilson. 

JilSERA,  in  L.  84"  55'  E.  and  L.  2?"  28'  N. 

BISFAU,  HiNU.  Polipodium,  species,  also 
Adiantuni. 

BISH,  HiHu.  AcoQttum  feroz  ;  any  poison  ; 
Aconilom  ferox  and  other  species.  Pieces  of^J°^," 
the  roots  of  the  Aconitum  ferOx,  "  bish  ;"  All  _'"^* 
Siitgeea,  bisk,"  or  "  bishnak"  of  the  baznara, 
may  be  used  medicinally,  but  its  highly  poison- 
ous effects  on  animal  life,  require  its  uae  to  be 
had  recourse  to  with  the  greatest  precautions. 
—Wall. 

BISHA,  Tah.    BambusB  baccifera. 

BISU-BANS,  Ben  a.  Beesha  Bheedii, 
Kunth. 

BISHEN  GANGA,  on  its  bank  is  built 
Badarinath,  in  L-  30"  46'  N.  L.  79"  32'  E. 

BI3HENP00R.  A  town  in  the  Burdwan 
district  of  Bengal,  in  LoDg.  33°  33'  E.  and 
Ut.  ST'-ISN. 

BISHKHAPBA,  Hind.  Primula  speciosa, 
also,  Trianthemum  pentandrum. 

BISU-KOPBA,  Hind.  Iguana  (Qu.  Bisb 
KobrBfOr  poison  cobra.)  Discuasions  have  occur- 
red on  the  eiJHtence  of  a  lizard  found  in  Guze- 
rat,  and  described  as  being  venomous,  "  Okoor 
the  Hindoo  Fairiot  calls  them  -,  Twihvb  and 
Tvckoo  in  Bengal,  the  word  "  tuckoo"  being  in 
consonance  with  the  oall  or  song  of  the  reptile. 
Id  Baraitcb  in  Oude,  it  is  called  Bitkopra.  It 
is  flat,  about  I^  inch  in  bresdth,  and  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  head  very  like  a  snake's  in 
point  of  shape  ;  it  possesses  fangs  and  a  small 
dark-greenish  bag  under  the  tongue,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  tlie  teeth,  indicatea  the  poison 
bag ;  it  is  a  venomous  looking  creature,  and 
possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  pugnacity 
of  the  venomooB  snake  when  assailed.  This 
wems  a  popular  error  ;  a  venomooa  litttd  ia  an 
Kuoualy  nuknown  in  creation.     " 


the  Bomish  prelate  for  the  Pashalic  of  Bagh- 


BISHOP'S    SEED.    Seeds    of    Anelhum 

SOWB. 

BISHOP'S  WEED  SEED,  Em  Fruit 
of  Anelhum  Bowa. — Roxh, 

Tav.  j  Aajowii ...HiHD. 

DticE.  j  Ajmnudum C&h. 

I.  I  SiaoD  Ammi. — Lin, 

Bishop's  weed  seed.  Sison.  AmmL — Lin. 
These  well  known  carminative  seeds  yield  by 
illation  a  very  useful  oil  which  is  given 
medicinally,  as  a  stomachic.  The  distilled 
water  is  used  as  a.owminBtive  in  every  nursery 
of  Madras  under  Che  uame  of  ''  Omum  Water-" 
—AimWe  Hat.  Med.  p.  269. 

BtSHULYUKURUNEE,  Beko.  Monia- 
permum  cordifolium- 

BI8HUNP00B,  in  L.  83"  W  E.  and  L. 
27°  30'  N. 

BISHW  U.TOOLUSEE,  Behq.  Paraley 
stalked  Basil.     Ocimum  sanctum. 

BISINDIDI.  Chsnab,  Gardenia  retros- 
perma. 

BISIR,  HiKD.     Pvrus  Kumaooensis. 

BIS  KHOPRA,  Bans.  Duk.  Trianthema 
decandra.    T.  pentandra. 

BISLOOMBAH.— P  Colocynth. 

BISLOOMBHEB— F  Cnouuia  pieudo-co- 
locynthis. 

BISHUMPSAG,  in  L.  79°  32'  E.  and  L. 
ZQ°  31'  N. 

BISMUTH,  Em.    Dutch.  Fb.  Sp. 

Ber^Btsin Dct.  |  Bismutlium LtT. 

Wlamutb QsR.  1  Wismut _Rca. 

BiaiDUtte It.  |  Fiedra  iqga  Sl^ 

Kr.  Fiddington  found  bismuth  in  ons 
of  the  ores  sent  him  from  the  antimony  mines 
near  Moulmeiu  ;  it  is  found  in  oonnection  with 
silver  in  Burmah  and  has  been  obtained  in 
small  quantities  in  Kashmir^Erom  the  Januna 
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territory. — Maton, — powdl.  Hand-book  Econ, 
Prod.  Putyab,  page  14. 

BI8RUH0UNJ.     A  ghnt  in  Bundelound. 

BISUILL&H,  mbau  literiillj,  in  the  name 
of  Ood,  and  mahomedana  Devei  commence  eat- 
ing without  sajiog  it.  It  ia  often  uaed  by 
them,  also,  in  cemmenoing  a  book  or  uaed  in 
rising  or  siUing  (town  and  by  the  pious 
on  every  occasion,  however  unimportant.  It 
snawen  to  ttie  christian  grace  before  meal. 
It  it  also  used  as  a  sacrificial  prayer  ;  direciing 
the  victim's  face  townrds  the  Kaabak,  the 
prrson  cuts  its  throat,  ejaculating,  "  BitmiUdk ! 
AUahtt  Akbar  /"  The  camel  is  sncriticed  by 
thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  int«  ihe  interval 
between  the  steruum  aixl  the  neck.  This 
anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  thickness 
and  hardness  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 
Burckhardt  makes  the  mabomeJan  say,  when 
slaughtering  or  sacrificing,  "  In  the  name  of 
tho  moBl  merciful  God  I"  Mr.  Lane  justly  ob- 
aerres  that  the  aitribute  of  mercy  ia  omitted  on 
these  occ*sinns. — burtmi't  PUgrvnage  to  Sfee- 
oaA,  Vol.  III.  p.  303. 

BISMILLAH-URRAHMAN  UR-RAHIM. 
In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  clement  God,  a 
frequent  prayer  of  mahomedans.  Zamakshari, 
in  bia  commentsry  on  the  Koran,  observes, 
RaAman  denotei  a  more  extensive  idea  than 
Sabeem  ;  for  this  reason  people  snv  in  apeaking 
of  God,  "  the  Merciful  (Ar  RabmaiO  in  this 
world  and  the  next,"  and  "  the  clement  or 
compassionate,  (Ar  Haheem)  in  this  world." 
The  correct  pronou Delation  to  a  European,  are 
BisRiillah  irruhman  nirruheem,  the  words  nre 
first  taught  to  niahomedau  children,  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  four  months  and  four  days,  with 
certain  <xitmome».~Serk. 

BISON",    Biboa  cavifrons. — Hodgson. 

Tana-go... .« Bbno.  |  Oouri  Oai Uino. 

Kar-konah Cam.  |  Jnngii  Khulga. 

Eaii-g«i,.l Bkno.  i  PfroD-msoo OOND. 

BuoD Eno.  I  Ban-inrali...    Muhulah. 

Goar  Bison '.,.    „     I  Osoiya Mahr. 

Bonr _ UiitD  |  Katu  Yeni Tam. 

This  is  the  Bison  of  sportsmen  in  India 
whieh  inhabits  all  the  large  forests.  It  is  not 
a  true  bison.  It  is  the  Bos  Qourof  Traill,  the 
B.  aaaeel  of  Hors6eld.  Bibos  cavifrona  Hodg- 
son, and  Bibos  aiseel,  Uorsfield,  are,  however, 
■eparated  by  some  autbors  and  the  term  biaon 
is  Yetj  indiseriminately  given  to  bovine  animals 
to  whom  U  does  not  pertain.  The  genus  Bison 
comprehends  two  living  species,  one  of  them 
Knropean,  now  become  very  scarce  and  verging 
tow arda  extinction  ;  the  other  American,  and, 
-notwithatanding  the  advances  of  man,  atill 
miillitndinonB. — Snffl.  Cye.,  page  482,  Cat. 
Mwaewm,  India  H.  See  Biboa,  Boa,  Bovidce, 
Bubalns,  Mammalia. 

BISKU,  Hind.    Cedrela  tootu,  C.  semti. 


BltTBB  GOUBD. 

BIS8AHB1-PALA,  Himd.  Diospyros  lotus  ; 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasiot. 

BI3TAN.     See  Kandahar. 

BISTARUK,  Bbno.    Lettsomia  nenosa. 

BISULPHURET  op  ARSENIC.  Healga^t 
Mansll,  Ked-sulphuret  of  Arsenic.  One  kind 
"  noushidar  k^ni"  from  Lahore  and  Amritsar, 
might  be  confounded  with  sal  ammoaiao  by  its 
name,  and  lead  to  injurious  results.  Kani, 
means  of  the  mines.     See  Arsenic. 

BISWA.  BISWAN,  Hind.  In  the  Central  ' 
Doab,  the  twentitth  part  of  a  bhigah.  Bach 
estate  or  viljage  is  coDsitlered  an  iuteger  of  one 
bhigati,  whieh  is  aub-djvided  into  numerona 
biawa  or  biiwansi,  to  show  the  right  of  any 
psrticular  villager.  The  As  of  the  Romans  was 
similarly  usedrthus  "  heres  ex  semancia,"  hdr 
tol-24:h;  "  heres  ex  dodrantp,"  heirtojths; 
"  heres  ex  asse"  sole  proprietors  i~i?//u>ti. 

BITARTRATE  of  POTASH,  Ena.  Po- 
taa^s  bitartras. 

13IT  OK  Bin.  TiH.  Dslbergia  sissoides  ; 
generic  and  used  f  jt  all  the  species  of  Datbergia. 

BITIKH,  Akab.    Musk  melon. 

BIT-LABAN,  HlND. 


A  medicinal  lalt  prepared  by  melting  to-' 
getber  for  about  6  or  7  houra,  ia  an  earthen  pot, 
an  impure  muriate  of  sods,  called  santur,  and 
emblic  myrobolana  (Hiud.  Ouz.  Aoonia,  An- 
velculty),  in  the  proportion  of  fiftysii  ounces 
of  the  muriate,  to  tweniy  ounces  of  the  dried 
mjrobolaus.  It  is  met  with  in  most  Indian 
bnznre,  and  is  uaed  by  native  practitioners  as  a 
tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  gout,  as  a  atimnlynl  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c. — Faulhur-  AiniUe. 

BITLIS,  a  town  near  Kufra. 

BU'-MIAKI,  Can.    BusUrd  :    Otis  tarda. 

BISHNUVE,  tlie  most  common  brahmin 
sect  in  the  desert  and  in  Sind.  The  doctrines  of 
Menu  with  them  go  for  as  mucb  as  they  are 
worth  ill  the  desert,  where  "  they  are  a  law 
into  themselves."  They  wear  the  jnnnoo,  or 
badjie  of  their  tribe,  but  it  here  eeases  to  be  a 
mark  of  clerical  diatinctico,  as  no  drones  are 
respected  ;  they  cultivate,  tend  cattle,  and 
barter  their  superfluous  ghee  for  other  neoea- 
aariea. — Tod'a  Rajaalhan,  Vol,  IT.  p,  from  319 
to  321. 

BIT  NOBEN.    See  Bit  labso. 

BITTER  ALOES,  Eno.    Aloes. 

BITTER  APPELBN,  DuT.    Colot^tb. 

BITTER  APPLE,  Eno.    Volocyntb. 

BITTER  CASSAVA,  Eno.  Janipha  mani- 
hot,    Kth. 

BITTER  GOURD.  TrichosaDthea  cucn- 
merins. 
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BITITUE   DE  JUDEE. 


BlXi.  ORKLMJfA. 


BITTER    HEKBS.     Ewd.    xii-    and   8 1     BITUMEN,  E«o. 
Kumb'  iT>  ii. 

Mururiffl.   Reb. 

The  JeiV8  were  oidered  to  eat   tlie 
with  bitter  herbs. 


BITTEKN,  Ekg.  Isaiah  xiv.  23,  xsxi*.  U, 
anO  Zep.  li.  !4  has  been  interpreted  to  be  a 
bilteru,.an  owl  end  au  otter.  The  arable  ver- 
aion  mokcB  it  al-Houbara, 


Bitumen  Juducum  LtT.  ' 
,   Hinak-taaiLb...  Malat. 

Nift-i-ruini P«B. 

Alphalto PoKl. 

A>fi>U Rea. 

lAstnlto St. 


BITTEKS.     In  all  parts  of  the  world  bitter 
subatBoceB  appear  to  bo    regarded  by  people 
febrifuges.   The  beautiful  Menyantbee  trifoliata 
and  the  Tormentil  ure  as   popular,  in  northern 
regions,  as  the  Gliiietta  and  its  varioue 
tutes  iu  tropical  countries  of  the  East.     Such 
remedies  were  iu  great   repute  in  regular  prac- 
tice bel'ore    the   diacovery    of    quinine.       Al- 
though, however,    they   act  as  tonics   and  im- 
provers of  digestion,  and  are   admirable  adju- 
vants of  the  true  aiitiperiodicB,  It   is  doublful 
whether  they  posseis  any   strictly  anliperiodic 
virtues   of  themeelvea.     Id  this  reipect,  they 
bear  very  much  the  aame  relation  to   true  febri 
fuges,  as    salicine  does  to   quinine.     Most  of 
them  will  be  found  enumerated  under  their  ree- 
peetiie  heads,  and  it  n  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion liere  that,  of  the  Hueilcuiinoue  Billers,  ihe 
chief  is  ilie  Goluucfaa,  and  two  others  are  the 
Baobab,  and  Cetraria.    Aromatic  Btilefi  were 
formcily  in  high  repute,  but  have  iHtterly  fallen 
iulo  disuse  as   febrifuges.    India   does   not  ap- 
penr  to  bu  particularly  rich  in  ihem,  and  it  is  a 
cuiious    fact   connected   vriih   them    that    the 
apecies  of  Galipia   yielding  Angustura  bark,  is 
more  esteemed  by  the    natives  of  the  Ciucbona 
countriea   than  the  true  bark.     Dr.   Usncock 
gave  very  strong  evidence  in  ita  favor.    liiUen 
containing  Alkaloids   or    Tannin  are  a  cl 
oontaiuing  all  the  most  important  antiperiodi 
and   llie  most    valuable  of  them    all  is  quini 
No  ludian  tree  comes   so  near   the    Cincliouaa  | 
in  its  botaiucal  eSinilies  bb  the  Hymciiodic;you 
excelsum.    As  one   of  its  chief  habitats   is  the 
pestilential  jungles  of  tioomsoor,  this  would  be 
en  exempli^catiou,  if  iia  virtues  were  found  to 
be  really  cuneiderable,   of  a   favourite   notion 
with  some,   tbat  along  with   the   bane,  nature 
always  supplies  the   antidote.    Aitringent  Bit' 
ttrs  and    substances  containing  much   tannin, 
have  long   been  used   m   Europe   rb  ftbrifu- 
%f».—Ind.  Ann- Med.  Scl  for  April  1S6G, 
p.  381. 

BirfEK   SEVILLE    OBANGE.     Citrus 
vulgaris. 

BITTI,    Cam.     Uolbergia    latifolia.     Dnl- 
bergia  sigsoidea. 

an  TEE   ALMONDS,    arc  poisonous    tc 
wild  bcBsta  -. 

BIIUME  DE  JUDEE,  Pb.  Bilumer. 


Jodenlym DuT. 

Aaphalta 

Petroleum 

Bitume  de  judee,.. 

Judenpech 

ABphaltum 

This  name  is  applied  to  several  cnmbustible 
mineral  substancea  of  different  consistence  and 
character,  such  as  mineral  pitch,  earth  oil, 
petroleum.  Naphtha  Maltlia  and  sea-n-ai,  tl<e 
properties  of  which  greatly  vary  with  rrgard  to 
fluidity  and  colour.  At  Hit,  the  Is  of  Hero- 
dotue  near  Babylon,  it  'is  very  abundant  ai^d 
ancient  geographers  suppose  tliat  the  Bsby- 
loiiiaiis  obtained  here  llicir  bitumen  used  u 
cement  for  fastening  their  bricks.  Arrimi  aayi 
that  tlie  temple  of  Belus  was  of  brick  c 
with  asphaltus.  It  is  a  product  of  the  distrids 
in  the  North  West  of  Persia  where,  at  the  town 
ofAi,  the  Momai  is  produce^. — McCullock; 
Skinner,  Vol..  IT.  p.  113.  3liffnan,p.  166. 
Faulkner,  Eng.  Gyc.  3ee  Kit  j  Momai  i 
Maltha  ;  Naptha  ;  Petrol  um. 

BITU-MIAKA,  Tel.  BuBt«rd  :  Otis  t«nla. 

BITTURNEE.     A  river  near  Akooa  pudda 
in  Bnlasore. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL.    See  Coal. 

BlUH,  TzL.     Or^zasativa  :  Kiee. 

BIXA  ORELLANA,  Linn.  SoM>.  W.  &  A. 


Ya/f,  p.  Indiea. 


Klsreo Uahb 

KiisiiDib*-k1ing..HALAT. 
KuruDgu  manga... .Ha- 


RabB-giha Sutoh. 

Kuragn  manjal  ...Tam. 
MuDgi  niti  mamn  „ 
SappTKh  mnram...  . 
JafraCbuttu Ttt 


Lttkan Beno.  ITrND. 

Thi-dew Burn. 

Thi-drn-psD 

EuppaHsnluU  .  —  •..An. 

Kisti Dekb. 

Anotto,  Anatlo;  Araotto 

tTM,  Rncon .fiNO. 

Heart  Jeaved  Arnatto  „ 

Oapnrji.. ,..Hthd. 

Can  pur ji HtHO. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant, 
(d)  caiihcea,  with  rose  colored  flowers,  culli- 
iHted  in  the  west  Indies,  and  fi.  Indici,  with 
white  flowers  cultivated  in  Iiidra  The  pulp 
cf  its  seeds  forms  the  aruotto  of  commerce  used 
GB  R  dye  for  cheese  and  cloths.  The  dye  of  the 
ludian  variety  is  neither  so  abundant  norK 
good  as  that  of  the  west  At  tbe  Madms  Exhi- 
bition of  1856,  several  specimens  of  Ani^ta 
were  exhibited.  The  plant 's  cultivated  in  Sin- 
gapore, in  Mysore  and  in  the  Northern  parts  of 
Indiii.  Dr.  Koxburyb  remnrked  that  this  plaBt 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  in  the  itn- 
mature  plant,  the  fl'wcrs  are  white  and  the  im- 
mature capsule,  green ;  while  in  the  pUnt 
from  \Ve«t  Indian  seed  the  flowers  arc  roM 
coloured  and  the  immature  aced  vessel  red  -. 
and  the  Eastern  plants  do  not  furnish  so  mudi 
or  of  so  good  a  color.  Dr.  McClelland  men- 
tions that  fu^a  orel/ana.  (Thte-detpJ,  oi  Ar~ 
nolto,  is  largely  cultivated  all  over  I'egu  foj  the 


red  and  fellow  dyeing  properties  of  ils  capsule. 
It  is  found  in  all  Iho  biziiiTe,  and  in  those  of 
Bongal  ooder  Ihe  name  of  Lai-kan.  It  ia  a 
faTorite  dye  wilh  the  Burmese,  and  might  be- 
come a  product  of  some  imporlauce.  It  is 
this  species  of  BIsa  which  is  now  so  largely 
grown  for  its  dye.  The  dry  hard  paste  is  also 
found  to  be  the  beat  of  all  ingredients  for 
impartiog  a  goMen  tint  to  cheese  and  butter. 
The  Spaoiah  Americans  mil  it  wilh  their 
chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  rich 
bne.  Tbe  dye  is  usually  prepared  by  macerat- 
ing th£  pods  in  boiling  water  For  a  week  or 
longer.  When  they  be^in  to  ferment,  the 
se«da  ought  to  be  strongly  stirred  and  bruised 
with  wooden  pestlee  to  promote  the  separation 
of  the  red  skins.  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  till  the  seeds  are  left  while.  Tlie 
liqnor,  passed  through  close  cane  sieves,  pretty 
thick,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a  very  bad 
smell,  is  received  into  coppers.  In  boiling,  it 
throws  up  its  coloring  matter  to  the'  surface 
in  the  form  of  scum,  which  is  taken  oif,  saved 
in  large  pans,  and  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a 
due  consistence,  and  then  made  up,  when  soft, 
into  balls  or  cakes  of  two  or  three  poundi 
weight.  Tbe  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
Amotto  for  home  eonsuraption  are  from 
300.000  to  300,000  Ibt,  per  anaum.  The 
plant  is  grown  in  Dacca  and  other  parts  of 
India  in  the  MsUy  Peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Ton 
galaboo,  Kio  Janeiro,  Peru  and  Zanzibar,  the 
Amotto  is  now  an  iiuligenous  shrub  whioh 
rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  pro- 
duping  oblong  heavy  pods,  somewhat  resem- 
biins?  those  of  a  chesniit-  Wiihin  this  there  are 
generally  thirty  or  forty-  irreKulariy  formed 
■eeda,  which  are  erveloprd  in  n  pulp  of  a  bright 
rod  color,  and  a.  fragrant  tmtW. —Simmond' s 
Cammereial  ProdwU,  p.  448.  RoxK  Vol.  11. 
p.  58 1 .  Poigt.  p.  85  Dr-  McOUliand-  See 
Analto,  Dye. 

piZUNJf,  a  Beluch  tribe.  Pre  Kelnt. 

BJELKA.  Rui.  Calaliar  skins. 

IlLACHA,  Rds.  Tin. 

BTLACK,  Ivory  black  ;  Lamp  black  ;  Smoke 
black. 

Sek-Sfk Bnnhi.  j  Earp« Tat. 

Kn'«  «'"»■    K'"'!"' '■ ^^''■ 

Sajil "      !k^" " 

Thfaubtanctswhicli  arc  commonly  so  named, 
are  Ivory  black,  lamp-black  and  sm<>ke  black. 
Smoke  blnck  is  prepared  by  the  combustion  of 
(l)ff<:renl  reainous  bodies,  especially  of  pitch. 
This  sulistance  is  burned  in  lurge  pans  under  a 
dome  or  cbimnpy,  within  which  cloths  are  siis- 
pendcd  lo  which  iheeoot  becomes  attached.  Xl 
is  employed  only  in  the  arte,  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  printei's  ink,  and  of  blacking  for  shoes,  ic 


BLACK   LEAD. 

.\mongst  mahomedan  women,  the  Kajit  is 
largely  used  for  painting  the  eye-loshes.  The 
Indian  ink  or  China-ink  is  made  from  lamp 
black. — 0  Shaughneuy,  paf/e  618. 

BLACK,  8w.     Ink. 

BLACK  AMBER.  See  Jet. 

BLACK  BRYONY.    See  Dioscoreaceie. 

BLACKBURNIA  MONODELPHA.-Jio**. 

A  hrge  erect  timber  tree,  a  iialivc  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Northern  Circars, 
The  wood  is  white,  close-grained,  and  durable; 
and  employed  by  the  natives  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  Dowers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  season.— fioari  Ft.  Ind.  Vol.  I.  p.  4\5. 

BLACKBURNIA  I'lRMATA.  A  hard  yel- 
low wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  much  used  for 
making  household  furniture. — Kepj'd's  Ind- 
Arch.  Vol.  II.  p.  £82. 

BL\CKDAMMABTREE.  Eng.  Canariura 
atrictum.— Soj;6. 

BLACK  DERBOUNof   the   mountains  of 

abia  and  South  of  Syria,  is  supposed  to  be 
thc'wolC,   Canis  aureus.     See  Cnnis. 

BLACK-UYE  PLANTS.  See  Diospyroj 
mollip,  also  Dj^es. 

BLACK-DYE,  for  liair,  a  solution  of  Hypc- 
sulphate  of  Soda. 

BLACK  EBONY  WOOD.  DioapyroF,  sps- 
cies.    See  Diospyrnv,  Ebonv,  Furniture. 

BLACK  GRAM.     Dolichos  unifiorus. 

BLACK  HKLLEBORE.  lldlcborus  nlger. 

BLACK  HOLE  of  C.dcul  ta,  was  the  aoulhirn 
end  of  the  barrack  of  the  old  fort.  By  order  of 
nabob  Suraj-ud  Powlah,  in  June  1766,  146 
Enulishmen  were  Ihrusl  into  the  room,  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  ol<t  fort,  18  feet  hi^h,  IS 
wiilt)  and  14  deep,  and  before  morning,  123  of 
them  had  perished.  The  black  hole  was  at  the 
cnrner  of  tank  square,  cloiC  to  tiie  place  where, 
in  1B31,  was  Lyell,  Mackintosh  U  Co.'s  Office. 

BLACK  HORSfc;  8H0B  B.4T  of  Singapore 
is  the  Rbinolophus  morio,     lice  Cheiroptera. 

B  LAO  KING. 
Noir  (Ae  eorrlonnicr)  Fb.  |  Nero.(ltt.tiguer-le- 

Scl>ui>chwar7e...      ..Qsii.  |      suar|ie It. 

Wichse. „     I  Negi'o-de  zspatos Bs, 

This  is  used  in  tljo  blacking  of  leather  arti- 
cles. The  principal  ingredients  are  oil,  vinegar, 
ivory,  galls,  copperas,  black,  or  some  other  sort 
of  blacking  ma'.lir. — Totiiliason- 

BLACK  LEAD,  Esq. 

Potliit  or  Potluot....  Dot.  {  Hinlera  di  piombo».  It. 

Gnip\iito 

Uuinbsgo 

Mine-de-plomb 
Plomb-de.miue 


I'iombiiggiue.. 

I  Corozulo ^J 

[  Piedrs  mineral  da 

1      V'nmo 3f. 

._ Karri  Jllm Tak, 

Pottlotb Qit>    Sails 9isam.H .Txb 

KeUsbley „    | 


.,Coi>^lc 


BLACK   PEPPEB. 

Thia  mioeral  is  of  m  dark  lUel-gTcycolouri 
and  a  metallio  lustre  j  it  ia  toft,  has  a  gieasy 
feet,  and  leaves  a  dark  coloured  line  when 
drawn  along  paper.  It  is  a  tmburet  of  iron 
And  when  pure,  sells  at  30  shilliogs  the  pound, 
is  used  in  the  ninuufacture  of  pencils,  for 
mslcing  crucibles,  in  compositions  for  protect- 
ing iron  from  ruBtin|[,  and  for  diminishing 
friction  iu  macbinery.  The  best  pUimbs^o 
was  that  procured  near  Borroivdale  ii|  Cutn- 
bwland.  It  baa  also  been  largely  worked 
in  America.  Ceylon  largely  produces  it,  also 
Trarancore  and  ViEiunagrara.  It  oi-cuvs  in 
vein»,  and  in  kidney  ahapeU  lumps,  in  gneisE, 
mica  slate,  and  tbeir  subordinate  rocks,  but 
that  at  Borrowdsle  occurs  in  transition  slate. — 
Fauik,  T<ml.  Statittict  oj  Commerce.  See  Car- 
buret of  Iron  ;  Graphi*e  ;  Plumbago  ;  Curbon. 

BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS. 


Lspig.negro Fuel. 

KmrBi-nuchii Bus. 

Lapis-uegro  . Sp. 

Etrri  lam  pencil...  Tah. 
Malla  Siaa  pencil  ...  Tsl. 


Foaootpennen Dot. 

Pencils Emo. 

Cn^ona-Duirs...-  ...  Kn. 

Blejatlfta 6bb. 

Surm^ke  kalm.„  HitiD. 
LapU-nero.H It.  | 

These  are  formed  of  black-lead,  laid  in  cedar 
asd  other  woods.  They  ere  imported  into  India 
from  Britain. — Favlhier,  MoCulloeh. 

BLACK  PEPPER  VINE,  B-ng-  Piper  ai- 
grava.—Idnn.     See  Pepper. 

BLACK  RXCE.  Tho  Kara-chi  or  Karatchi. 

BLACK  SEA.  A  sea  on  the  N.  Western 
aide  of  Asia,  forming,  in  part,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  See  Knlmuck  ;  Tigris. 

BLACK  SES-ikMUM  SEEDS.  Kala  til; 
white  Sesamum  seeds,  SuCTed  til,  Hikd.  Sesa- 
mum  orieotale. 

BLACK  MACAQUE  of  Japan  aod  Philip- 
pines, Uacacua  Ni^r.  See  aimisdie.  Mammalia, 

BLACK  UISSI.  Anglo-Hiud.  gee  Hire- 
kasaees. 

BLACK  MOUNTAIN,  the  MahaUun.  Bee- 
Punjab. 

BLACK  PAGODA,  a  name  of  Kanarak. 
SeeOriiBa. 

BLACK  PBPPBS,  Eno, 

Fiiaiaswad Ab. 

Htoha Bixi. 

Hut-SVMtl ClHH. 

Qammitia StfO. 

Paper ...«  Dot. 

Poivre Fa. 

Sohwanen  pfaffer.  Gek. 

KaU-mii'eh tTiRD. 

Gol-mirch k 


Pipar-nigrnm LiT. 

Lada ^  ...Ualai. 

I^da-itam „ 

Sabaa Palehbimo. 

Fiiai-i-8iah Faas, 

Pim«nta Post. 

HBrioba.  Suib.Jat.Hui. 

Pimienta tir. 

Earri  Uollagn. Tam. 

NaUaKirialu Thl. 

This  amall,  pungeot,  aromatic  frait,  is  the 
product  of  the  Piper  nigrum  grown  in  Malabar, 
Malacca,  Siam  and  on  tbo  ialanda  of  tlie  Archi- 
pcUgo.    See  Feppei. 


BLACKWOOD. 

BLACKSMITH. 

Lohar Himh 

Tbe  blacksmiths  of  India  ate  of  the  idot 
worshippiii{{  race.  They  are  one  of  the  five 
artizsns  who  wear  the  zonar  or  poitu  or  aa^red 
string,  tbe  other  four  beiug  the  gold-snaitli, 
stone-cutter,  carpenter  nod  brass-smiih.  See 
Hindoo,  Ksmmaler,  Polyandry. 

BLACK  SOIL,  or  Black  cotton  soil  ot 
cotton  aoil,  of  southern  India  is  met  with  in 
great  tracts  of  country.  It  is  remarkable  for 
permanence  of  fertiliiy,  yicldiu);  crops  without 
manure  for  a  thoiiasnd  years.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  decomposed  Irap,  but  othere  regard  it  »•  a 
true  nllurium,  deposited  from  still  water.  It 
is  called  Aegur  iu  Hmdi. 

BLACK  TOWN,  the  northern  diitriet  of 
Madras.     It  bas  all  tbe  mercantile  communitv. 

BLiiCK  STONE,   the    Hajar-ul-aaw(id   of 

the  mahomedans,  now  lying  at  Mecca,  is  fabled 
to  have  fallen  from  paradiae,  wiih  Adam.  It  is 
kissed  by  each  pilgrim.     See  Hajnr. 

BLACK  VEGETABLE  DYE.    See  Dyea. 

BLACKWELLIA.  A  genus  of  planU  <tf 
the  order  Homaliaceai,  of  which  B-  spiralis  -.  cej- 
lanica,  fcetidn,  propinque,  Cochinchinensis,  pani- 
culatn,  Nepaleneis,  tomenlosa  and  padiBora  oc- 
cur in  India.— F0»7t.  64. 

BLACKWELLIA  CEYLANICA.  Gardtttr. 
B.  letandia,  W.  I.  t.  1351.  |  Leeyang-gau...  Sisoa. 
This  grows  in  the  moister  parts  of  Cejlon  up 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It  altaina  a 
height  nf  30  to  40  teel—T/itv-  £mtm.  Fl. 
Zryl.  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

BLACKWELLIA  T0MENT03A,  TetU. 
Mfoak  kjan.    Bosk. 

Wood  tough,  or  a  light  yellow  colour,  pro- 
duce of  British  Burmab  ;  used  for  tbe  teeth  of 
barrows.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lbs.  56.  In  a 
foil  ftrown  tree  on  good  soil  the  avenge  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  70  feet,  and 
average  girth  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  6  feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot. 
— J}r.  Braiuiii. 

BLACKWOOD,  Eso. 


HQ 


This  ia  a  commercial  term  for  asTeral  dark 
colonred  timber).     Every  localitjr  ha*  »  aood 


SLACKWOOD  FOBKITUEE. 

which  is  kaown  bythia  name.  The  timber  known 
.in  Britain  aa  East  Indi^ti  hiackwood  ia  from 
the  Dalber^a  latiMi a,  called  £laokwood  tree  b; 
the  Eoicliah  ind  Sit  Sal  by  the  naiives  of 
the  Malabar  Cosst,  where  it  iitdwb  to  an  im- 
mense size.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  and  lariie 
branches  ia  extensively  used  for  makiiig  furni- 
tnre  ;  it  is  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  close -|c rain- 
ed, of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  lighter 
coloured  reine  running  in  various  direclions, 
and  takea  a  fine  polish. — The  wood  celled,  in 
Bombay, Seesum, however  is  probably  the  timber 
of  two  different  speoiea  of  Dalbergia,  which  grow 
ih  rarioua  parts  of  India.  Bombay  Blackwood 
is  broDght  to  Bombay  from  the  MKtubar  Coast, 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Dr.  Gleghorn,  in  bis  reports, 
recognises  under  this  nama  only  the  Dalbergia 
latifolia  and  it,  with  the  D.  siBsoides,  are  likely 
the  only  ireea  from  «hicli  the  Bombay  Black 
wood  ia  obtained —/)r.  CUghom,  Dr.  MrClei- 
land,  Mr.  Faulkner,  Uolizap^ftL  See  Black- 
wood Purniture  ;  Pomiiurr,  Koae-ivood. 

BLACKWOOD  OREOSEWOOD  FURNI- 
TURE.— In  the  Bombay  furniture  msnulac- 
ture,  blackwood  ia  the  material  almoat  always 
employed— it  ia  brought  (rora  Cochin  and  other 
places  lower  down  on  tlie  Malabar  Coast.  It 
sella  for  about  tbe  aame  price  as  teak — it  is  a 
brittle,  opened-iirained  wood,  not  at  all  a  fa- 
vourite with  cnbi net-makers  at  hume,  where  the 
highest  prices  ever  realised  for  it  in  the  stale  of 
log  were  about  £10  per  ton.  The  principal 
furniture  dealers  in  Bombay,  are  Parteei,  moally 
from  Guserat.  The  pattern  meant  to  be  carved 
ia  flrat  carefully  drawn  on  paper— then  on  the 
wood.  Tbe  tools  need  are  the  native  adu, 
chisel,  and  drill-— tbe  centre-bit  and  other  tools 
of  EoKliafa  pttiern,  from  which  so  much  aisiat- 
■nce  might  be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to. 
Tbe  general  deBiKn  of  the  various  pieces  of 
fumiltire  is  mostly  rxcellent,  tbe  pattern*  elegant 
and  usteful  :  tbe  finish  for  the  most  part  is 
poor, — the  joinery  always  execrable.  Oonceal- 
«d  joints  never  seem  to  be  thought  of — pins 
wbicb  might  be  kept  out  of  view  are  made  aa 
conspicuous  as  posaibli-,  and  great  clumsy  screw 
nails,  which  might,  without  trouble,  be  hid,  are 
fully  expoaed  to  view.  Conaiderable  quantities 
of  blackwood  furnitore  are  sent  to  England 
annually  by  residents  ir,  Bombay  for  ibeir  own 
after  uie,  or  for  the  service  of  friends  :  it  is  pack- 
ed up  without  b^ing  jointed  or  polished,  and  ia 
put  together  hy  English  workmen,  who  it  is  be- 
lieTed,  think  but  lightly  of  its  merits.  There 
were,  in  18S0,  six  principal  furniture  shops  in 
Bombay-  They  keep  from  five  to  ten  work- 
men each,  and  probably  turned  out  £s.  36,000 
to  Bs.  30,000  worth  of  furniture  amongst 
Uiem  annvally.  Tbe  following  were  the  prices 
of  Uk  priocipal  articlei  manafaotured  :- 
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Ronnd   Tupojt,   1 
fceldllio,  neriMi] 
CriTaUle      .10 

r  Tibia     da      lOOlejei) 


DtchIdk  Tiblea, 
aidi  atitiM,  cmeti 

WudnbH,  nch 
UIMbM,  FruMa, 


■bIM,  nehMlo  IW 


tth  TatiLei,  PET  piic  <«  to 


£uj  Clitin  nek      lOii 
1.™  Cbtiri  uch       »U 


See  Arts  and  Manufactures  ;  Beati  Manim  ; 
Dalbergia  latifolia  ;  U.  sissoides.  Forests  of 
India.     Furniture. 

BLADDER  SENNA.    Colutea. 

BLAINVILLEA  LATIFOLIA,  2>.  C. 
Verbesinia  lavenis,  Rox.  iii.  44S. 

A  plnnt  of  DindtKui,  Milsbar  and  Monghyr. 
with  a  faint  pleasant  aromatic  smell.— Fbty^. 
iU. 

BLAIR.  Lieutenant  Archlbsld  Blair,  B. 
N.  in  i789  and  1790  made  a  circuit  of  the 
entire  Andaman  archrpelngo,  and  embodied  the 
result  of  his  teaearches  in  general  charts,  plans, 
and  a  report  containing  useful  informatiun  for 
mariners-  The  islands  sre  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets.  Some  pUces  tony  be  dis- 
tinguished afar  off  by  white  cliffs,  which  rise 
abnipily  from  the  sea. 

BLAKANO  MATL  A  barren  Island,  near 
SingKpore,  about  2j  miles  long,  and  308  feet 

BLANAH.  Malat-Id  Burma, a  wall-knowa 
pHlaiable  Gsh. 

HLANC  DE  BALEINE.  Fr.  Spermaceti, 

BLANi  UABD,  Sidney  Laman,  for  some- 
time editor  of  the  Mofutnliu ;  son  of  the  cele- 
brated literature,  Laman  Blancbard. 

BLANCO,  Cape,  ou  the  Coast  of  Paleatiw, 
near  CEeasrea. 

BLANKET. 

Ksmbli-Gvl.  Hihd.  Tau.  ]  ESmal Halat 

Eaml  ohadr „      j  Jimkhana TtL' 

A  soft  loosely  woven  woollen  ttuff,  used  as  a 
bed  covering  by  night  and  cloak  by  day-  Most 
of  the  blankets  manufactured  in  India,  are  of  a 
coarse  description,  and  are  only  used  by  the 
poorer  natives.  English  blankets  being  in 
general  request,  are  largely  imported-  At  tho 
l£adiBs  Exhibition  of  1851,  blankets  w«:a 
shown,  manufactured  nl  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore, 
from  half  bred  merino  wool,  half  bred  but  wool, 
warp  woof  mundlum  wool,  common  country 
wool  and  mundium  wool. 

The  white  blankets  made  at  Bampnr  in  the 
Western  Himalaya  and  known  as  the  Sampui 
chadi   ue  told  at  43    and    iipwaids.    xho 

"   ■ ^"'  ~o-~ 


Dumbliea,  made  in  llie  Ceded  Diitriots  are  of  a 
superior  texturs. 

BLAR,  Hind,  in  Mullan,  an  old  moand 
yielding  Baltpetre  earth. 

BLAS9E6-BOSE.  Ges.    See  Bose. 

BLATTA  0RIENTALI8,  Coeltroach.  This 
iDSCct  IB  very  troublesome  in  many  houaeii  and 
in  ships  ;  lodgiag  in  cap  boards,  presses,  and 
amongst  books,  and  soiling  by  theii  esuvia 
whatever  they  approach, 

BLAXi'I.  Malbal.  Sonn«ratia  acida. — 
Linn. 

BLAUHOLZ.  Geb.   Lognood- 

BLEACHIKO. 

Nibharna Hnm.  |  SaUvj     poiuiookiradoo. 

Kbumbi  ksTDA  ,...  „                                            Tam. 
I  NaiiKpftdsm. Tn. 

In  India,  the  substances  present  In  goods 
irhich  oppose  the  bleaching  process  are  lir»t 
removed  by  scouring  in  an  alkaline  lye  ;  after- 
wards, natives  usually  have  recourse  to  di 
ing  the  cloths  which  are  to  be  bleached  and 
steaming  them  over  the  mouth  of  an  eartberi 
pot  set  in  a  cln;  Gre  plaee,  but  little  soienci 
enters  into  the  process  and  general ly  thi 
goods  suffer  much  from  the  water  in  which 
they  are  scoured  being  over  charged  with 
lime.  Mr.  Rohde  tells  us  that  bleached  cloth, 
particularly  in  tents,  is  far  less  durable  thsn 
that  which  has  merely  had  the  dressing  and 
filth  thorouiihly  removed  by  washing,  this 
is  easily  explained  as  cotton  goods  have 
a  certain  resinous  substance  in  them  that 
obstructs  the  absorption  of  moisture^ 
sides  .the  removal  of  this,  clotb  sustains  much 
damage  from  the  abuse  of  the  caustic  lye  bath 
cloths  should  he  scoured  more  than  once  at  in 
tervals  during  the  process  of  bleaching,  as  manj 
of  the  substances  cannot  be  removed  but  after 
exposare  to  the  light  and  air. 

Wool  also  is  protected  by  a  peculiar  varnish 
exceeding  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which 
must  be  removed  by  scouring,  uiarwt  hot  boil- 
i'lg  water  must  be  employed.  Wool  is  further 
bleached  by  sulphuring  either  in  close  cham- 
bers in  which  sulphur  is  burnt,  or  by  the 
sulphuric  bath  ;  in  either  case,  it  acquires  a 
brilllenees  wbich  must  be  removed  by  washing 
in  soap  and  witer.— (Rohde  M.  S.  S.) 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  some  plnces  which 
are  also  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such 
as  Dacca  and  Baroche,  are  famous  (ot  their 
bleaching,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihese 
places.  At  Dcccn,  tine  muslins  are  merely  steep- 
ed  in  water,  other  cloths  arc  Urst  washed.  But 
all,  of  whatever  texture  tiity  may  be,  are  next 
immersed  for  some  hours  in  an  alknlinelyc  com- 
posed .of  soap  and  of  "  snjic  matlee,"  that  is. 
Impure  carbonate  of  soHh.     They  are    then 


BLIQHU  SAPIDA. 

with  water,  and  when  half  dried  are  lemoved 
to  the  boiling-house  in  order  to  be  steamed. 
This  is  effected  by  twisting  the  oloths  into  the 
form  of  loose  bundles  and  placing  them  upon  a 
broad  cUy  platform,  which  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  surrounds,  the  neck  of  a  boiler,  sunk  into 
the  ground.  They  are  then  arranged  in  circu- 
lar layers,  one  above  the  other,  around  a  bamboo 
tube,  which  is  kept  upright  by  means  of  trans- 
verse supporters  projecting  from  it,  the  whde 
forming  a  coniosl  pile  that  rises  to  a  height  of 
live  or  six  feet  above  the  boiler.  The  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  excavation  below,  and  as  t}iB 
ebullition  of  the  water  proceeda,  the  steair  dif- 
fuses itself  through  tbe  mass  of  the  tiJotbs 
ahove,  swelling  by  its  higb  temperature  the 
threads  of  the  latter.  Ibe  operation  of  steam- 
ing IS  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  eontinaed 
all  night  till  the  following  morning.  The. 
cloths  are  then  removed  from  the  boiler,  steeped 
ill  alkaline  lye,  and  spread  on  the  grass  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  again  steamed  at  night. 
These  alternste  processes  ot  bucking  and  croft- 
ing, as  they  are  technically  called,  during  tbe 
day,  and  of  steaming  at  night,  are  repeated  for 
ten  or  twelve  days,  until  the  cloths  are  perfect- 
ly bleached. .  After  the  last  steaming,  they  are 
steeped  in  clear  filtered  water  acidulated  with 
time-juice,  i»  tba  proportion,  genersUy,  of  one 
large  lime  to  each  piece  of  cloth.  Lime-juice 
hss  long  been  used  in  bleaching  in  all  parta  of 
India,  and  Tavernier  describes  Baroche  as  ft- 
moua  as  a  bleaching  itatioui  on  account  of  its 
GZtsneive  meadows  and  the  large  quantity  of 
lemons  roared  tbere.  Mixed  fabrics  of  oottoa 
and  Muga  silk  are  steeped  in  wstor  mixed  with 
lime-juice  and  coarse  suRsr,  which  latter  article 
is  said  to  have  tbe  effect  of  brightening  tbe 
natural  colour  of  the  silk. — Royle,  ArU,  ^.  of 
India,  page  481,  Bohde  M.  S.  S. 

BLENDJU.  In  Java,  is  a  substanoe, 
prepnred  as 'a  paste,  fried  with  oil,  and  aatea 
with  coffee. 

BLEPOTB.    See  Cheiroptera. 

BLEBONQ  OS  BALERANO,  Mal&t.  Sul- 
pbur. 

BLETIA  HYACINTHIANA,  R.  Biu  One 
of  the  Orchiscen,  of  China  and  Japan,  with 
brij(ht  purple  lowers, —  Foigt.  635. 

BLEU  DB  PKUSSE,  Fn.     Prussian  Blue. 

BLEU  U'OUIRI'IMER,  ¥r.    Ultramarine. 

BLEY,  ALSO  ULEI,  Gek.     I««d. 

BLKYSIIFIE,  Gkr.     BlnekUnd  Pencils. 

BLACK  AtJALLOCHA,  Kso.  Aquilaria 
.gallocha. — HvjIi. 

BLIGHIA  SAPIDA.— ffw. 
Cupanla  sapkla,...CAaB.  |  Akee  Tree ....Emo, 

i'he  Akee  tree,  one  of  the  Sapindaeeie,  has 
been  introduced    from  Guinea  into  India. 


spreadoverthegrass,  and  occasionally  sprinkled)  rises  30  to  iO  feet-    The   fruit   bps  tbe   sixe 
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BUSTEEISQ  BEETLES  OF  IHDU. 

and  tAape  of  a  pear,  of  a  red  oolour,  and  ii 
muob  etteemed  in  Guinea  and  the  Weat  Indies- 
1^'ood  said  to  be  very  hard  and  durable,  bnt  said 
■lao  to  be  iit;bt  and  irorthlesi.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Captain  William  Bliicli.B.  N., 
Uaiter  or  the  Bounty  in  the  celebrated  mutiny. 

BLECH  i    Gbb.  Tin. 

BLED  DE  TUEQUIB.  Fa.  Maize. 

BLED8  GRAINS,  Fa.  Corn. 
.  BLEI-GLiNZ,  Gbb.     Galena. 

BL£I-OXYD,  Oks.    Lead. 

BLEI-WEISS,  Qn.     White  lead. 

BLENDE,  Native  Sulpfauret  of  Zinc,.— 

BLIMBI,  Malay.  Averrhoa bilimbi.  The 
fruit  of  the  plant  known  as  ths  tree  cucumber, 
baa  variooB  termiuatioas,  Blimbing  basi,  Blim- 
bing  bnlu,  Blimbing  teres,  perhaps  varietiea. 

BLIMBING-MANIS.  Malay.  Averrhoa 
dtrambola. — Lins. 

BLISTERING  BEETLES  op  INDIA,  con- 
aiet  of  Mveral  species  of  Mvlabris.  About  ISO 
lbs.  forwarded  by  Dr.  Bitdwood,  to  test  the  rosr- 
ket  value  in  England,  were  sold  there  at  B»,  id. 
per  lb. — Several  kinda  of  beetles  when  applied 
to  the  (kill,  cause  great  iiritstion,  inOHmmation, 
and  blistering.  These  consqueneea  are  occasion- 
ed by  an  acrid  principle  cnlled  Caetharidin,  con- 
tained in  these  insects.  Tlie  ancients  chiefly  em- 
ployed two  species  of  Mylabris,  one  of  which, 
the  Mylabris  chiohorii,  (vcrn.  telini,  Hihd.)  has 
been  used  for  agea,  and  issoat  present  by  the  Eu- 
ropean and  nntivB  physicians  of  India  and  China- 
The  Canthaiis  veaicatoria,  or  Spanish  blister- 
ing fly,  is  the  species  (ifficinat  in  Ihe  British 
Pbarmacopceiie.  Its  colour  ia  bright  shining 
Itreen  or  bluish,  lenatb  about  j-  of  an  inch, 
breadth  ^th  to  ^rd  of  an  inch.  It  occurs  in 
the  South  of  Europe  generally,  cspeciaDy  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  found  occasloDally  in 
England.  The  blistering  fliea  of  India  are 
cbiefl;  the  Mjlubris  or  Meloe  cliichorii  the 
CantiiariB  gigss,  and  tlie  Cantharis  violaeea 
The  Heloe,  or  Mylabtis  chicborii  (Tclini,  Hind  ) 
is  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ducca,  in 
the  Hyderabad  country,  in  Kumool,  and  nume- 
rous other  localities.  The  insect  is  about  sn 
inah  long,  and  -^rd  broad  ;  ibe  elytra  or  wing 
coverts  are  marked  vith  six  cross  stripea  of 
deep  bluft  and  rueaet  brown.  The  Buprestis 
of  aocient  writers  ia  met  with  in  the  bazAsrs 
under  the  name  of  the  golden  fly  (aimamuk-ki } 
The  Cantharis  violacua  is  often  mixed  with 
Bpecimena  of  Meloe  in  the  bnznrB.  The  Telini 
'  fly,  if  procured  before  the  mites  have  commenc- 
ed its  destruction,  yields  on  an  averaffe  one- 
tbird  more. of  canlhariilin  than  the  Spaniah  fly 
of  the  European  shops.  The  blue  fly  is  of 'un- 
certain strength  ;  the  Buprestig,  in  idl  'the 
specimeoB  obtained,  was  quite  inert. — A  species 
of  Meloe  cidled  the  M.  triantbeina,  from  iti 
beiDg  usually  found  on  the  plant  named  Ttian- 


BLOOD  STOKE. 

tbema  decandra  (biseopra.  Hind)  ia  described 
by  Dr.  Fleming.  A  linoture,  acetous  plaster, 
and  ointment  of  the  Meloe  cichorii  are  givea 
in  the  Bengal  PharmcaopceiB.  Some  pre- 
judice eiists  against  the  article  on  account  of 
its  alleged  excessive  severity  of  action.  This  is 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  canlharidin  than  that  contained  in' the 
common  fly.  Diluting  the  tincture,  end  adding 
to  the  proportion  of  lard  and  was  in  the  plaster 
and  ointment,  perfectly  assimilate  the  action 
.of  Ihe  indi|:enous  and  the  imported  inaects- 
At  the  Madras  Bibihition  of  185S,  specimens 
of  Mylabris  pustulata,  and  M.  punctum  were 
exhibited  by  M.  Collas  of  Pondicherry.  Both 
insects  are  found  in  large  quaniilies  at  certain 
■easoDB  all  over  Southern  India.  —  ffiShanffh- 
net»y,page  684,  quoting  i>r.ffunt«r,if..D. in.  the 
TranaactioTu  of  the  Jiiatic  Society,  5th  Vol. 
p. SI 6.  Madrai  Exhibition.  See  Spanish  Flies. 
Cantharides. 

BLISTERING  PLUMBAGO.  Bee  Lai 
Cbitra.  Chitra,  Plumbago. 

BLOCK,  a  mechanical  implement,  of  iron  or- 
wood  encIoBing  a  pulley  or  slicave  revolving 
on  a  pin.  There  are  msiij  kinds  and  all  largely 
used  in  sailing  sbips^ 

BLOCK  TIN  or  pure  tin  in  slabs  is  export- 
ed from  Balavia  and  Singapore. — Staltstics  of 
Commerce. 

BLOOD.  Eho. 

Thak Bhotia.  1  "Wi Mao. 

Thwe' BoBM.     Khun Pmh. 

Sangas ....     Fb    Tbe ..  Sak. 

L'hu....« HiHD.  I  Rakta Sahbc. 

A-ti     Kami.  |  Nethar...  _ Tam. 

Ea-thi Khyknq.  |  Niriti 

Vi _  Lepcha.)  Kuttamu TBI.. 

Thyak Lhopa.  [  Rsltam „  „ 

Blood  for  blood,  the  Vendetta  of  the  Italians, 
is  the  law  of  most  rude  populations,  but  the 
settled  races  occupying  the  South  and  Eaat  of 
Asia,tare  dwelling  under  civil  Laws  adminis- 
tered by  olhcers  of  justice. 

BLOOD-BOO  r^.     See  Ilmmodoraceie. 

BLOOD-SPOTTED  CBAB.     See  Cancer. 

BLOOD  8T0NE.  Eng. 
Beliolrope Euo.  [  Kadawar Ora.  Hwn 


Pierre   Sauguine 
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Cra-  I  Rsngiiinna  .. 

yon Fn,  I  Htematitea Lat' 

BlntateiD Qib.  |  Fiedra  3angumnTia...SF| 

Blood-stone  also  called  Heliotropp,  snd  some- 
times Oriental  Jasper,  ia  one  of  the  quarlzote 
minerals.  It  is  of  a  deep  leek  green  colour  and 
baa  red  spots  scattered  through  it,  ceased  by 
iron.  Iinmente  massFs  of  it  are  obtained  in  the 
trap  formation  of  the  Dekhsn.  but  it  is  brought 
to  Bombay  from  different  parta  of  the  Ouseiat, 
{tc^and  is  re-exported  largely  to  England.  It 
is   UEcd   fer  scale,  tinga  snd   brocches.     Its 


Slice  fau  lately  beeu  verj  greatly  redoced,— 
ladrat  Museum  Record*.     See  Heliotrope, 

BLOOD  SUCEEEl.  A.  name  applUd  to 
the  reptiles  Caloles  riridu,  Gray,  C.  opioma- 
chus  aud  C,  Teraicolor,  alao  to  Sltana  ponti- 
cheriaoB,  Cut.  They  are  all  unsightly  crea- 
turss,  with  lai^e  heads  and  powerful  JHwa,  ho 
that  eyen  iha  bravest  crow  attHcks  them  care- 
fully. Tbere  are  1 1  species  of  Calotes  and  2  of 
Silaaain  India.  MshomeilanB  ilielike  tlie  blood- 
sucker,  as  the  creature  often  raises  and  lowers 
its  head,  in  the  manner  of  those  rclif^ionisi » 
nban  at  prayer. — See  Ciilotea;  Reptiles;  Sitana. 

BLOOD  WOOD  OF  PORT  JACKSON^ 
See  Eucalyptus. 

BLOW-PIPB,  is  in  constant  use  in  India, 

in    the  arts  amongst  goldsmiths,     linsioithg, 

bangle-makers  and  others.     The  cook  room,  of 

every  bouse,   also,    has    a   bamboo   blow-pipe. 

The   Malay   rsces  also    uie  the  blow  pipe,  ihe 

.  SuTopitan,  for  projecting  peas,  smnlt  pellets  and 

arrows.     The  accuracy   of   fire,  with    ibfse  is 

^  great ;  little  birds  csn  easily  be  destroyed,  but 

*  even  large  birds  like  the  crow  can  be  bronpht 

ilonn  by  the  earthern  pellet  from  a  blow-pipe. 

See  Sumpitan. 

BLUBBEE.    Eno. 


Tbcaaa- DcT-  1  Salo  worwanure Res. 

Throo     .. G«B.  j  WorwflD i, 

Fwchtran -.  ,,        Qmssa Sp. 

01io-di-p«8Cfl It.    Aoeite-ds-psacado  ...  „ 

OJeum  piscianm  ...Lat.'I 

Blubber  is  the  thick  fat  or  aileps  of  the  whale, 
or  the  porpoise.  At  the  present  rtay  in  Europe, 
it  is  boiled  dowit  into  train  oil,  but  the  whale 
was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  nod  when  men 
were  lucky  euough  to  K'^  it,  it  sppCHred  nt 
table  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1 246 
Henry  IIL  directed  tua  sheriffs  of  London 
to  purchase  one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  for 
his  table.  Whales  found  on  ihe  Briliih  coasi  wrre 
the  perquisites  of  royalty  ;  they  were  cut  up 
and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  in  carts. 
Edward  !!■  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings 
to  three  mariners  who  had  caught  a  whale  near 
London. bridge.  Those  found  on  ijie  bank  of 
the  Thames  were  claimed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  ndded  to  the  luxury  of  the  civic  feast. 
Pieces  of  whale  were  often  purchased  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  the  tiible  of  tiie  Conn- 
leas  of  Leicester.  England  was  supplied  wiih 
this  choice  dainty  by  the  fishermen  of  Norman- 
dy, who  made  it  au  important  article  of  com- 
meroe>  The  Normans  had  various  ways  of 
cooking  it :  sometimea  it  was  rossted,  and 
brought  to  table  on  the  spit,  but  the  usual  way 
waste  boil  it  and  serve  it  up  with  peaa  ;  epi- 
cures looked  out  for  a  slice  from  the  tongue  or 
the  tail.  The  grampus,  or  sea-wolf,  was  also 
highly  esteemed ;  but  of  all  the  blabber  dsin- 
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ties  the  porpoise  was  deemed  >the  most  savourr. 
The  Saxons  called  it  sea-swine,  and  the  ecolBst- 
BsticB  of  .the  midde  ages,  poreo  maiyno.  For- 
SBS  were  purchased  for  the  table  of  Henry  III, 
1246  t  nnd  Bishop  Swinfield,  in  the  sspie 
century,  dined  off  it  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  was  served  up  st  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment given  to  Richard  II.  at  Duihara-bouse, 
and  at  the  grsnd  instsllation  of  Archbiehop 
Neville  in  1466  i  four  porpoises  were  on  the 
table.  In  1491  the  bailiffs  of  YsnnoDth  suit 
a  fine  porpoise  aa  a  present  to  Lord  Oxford, 
whose  favour  they  wrre  anxious  to  propitiate, 
nnd  Bccompauied  it  «ith  the  message,  that  if 
they  had  any  other  "  deyntes  to  do  him  a 
pleasir,"  they  would  have  sent  them  slso.  The 
worthy  bailiffs  could  find  uo  more  savoury  pre- 
sent in  all  the  fish-msrketa  of  Yarmouth.  At 
the  marriaft"  of  Henry  V.,  lbs  guests  were  treat- 
'  '  a  ''  rosted  perpiT>,"  a  diah  fashionable  ia 
the   fifteenth   century.      We  find  it  again  in  the 

rse    at   the   ooronalinn    of  Henry  VIL 

The  king  was  prohabty  fond  of  this  disb,  for  it 
was  served  up  at  his  table  on  the  feast-day  of 
St.  Qcorge,  and  ray  Lord  cardinal  courted  hit 
majesty's  fsvour  by  sending  a  fine  porpoise  to 
the  palnce-  The  cooks  not  only  roasted  uid 
boiled  it,  bjit  made  it  into  pies  and  pasti-a  ; 
and  a  learned  "  Maisler  Coke"  gives  a  receipt 
for  a  delicious  "  pudding-  of  purpaese,"  whilst 
another  tells  us  how  to  serve  it  up  in  fermcnty; 
the  wheat  is  to  bs  seethed  in  milk,  in  which 
finrly  chopped  almonds  had  been  boiled  to 
thicken  it  ;  the  purpoiae  was  to  be  dislied  up 
smothered  iu  this  delicate  sauce,  which  was 
slao  colours*!  with  saffron.  A  poet  in  U52  gives 
directions  how  lo  carve  ''  salt  porpjesie  and 
seek."  In  the  "  Boke  of  Kervyng"  mustard 
is  recommended  as  the  best  sauce  tor  porpoise, 
which  was  to  be  carved  after  the  manner  of 
venison  ;  and  the  proper  term  to  employ  ia 
asking  the  carrer  to  help  the  guests  waa  to  bid 
him  "  undertrauncbe  that  purpos."  Tbia 
coarse  animal  was  esteemed  as  food  until  lato 
in  the  sixteenth  century  -,  it  wis  often  on  (be 
table  of  Henry  VllI  ;  and  Woleey,  Somerset. 
nnd  other  lords  of  the  Star  Chamber,  haviii; 
in  l&09asnug  little  official  diuDcr  tegelher. 
feasted  sumptuously  of  a  porpoise,  wbieh  cost 
eiifbt  shillings.  Even  Queen  Elisabeth,  who 
was  rather  choice  in  her  appetite,  had  porpoise 
among  her  Friday  diet;  and  it  was  sold  as 
food  in  the  market  of  Newcastle  as  late  as  the 
year  1575,  from  which  time  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disrepute-— Our  Snglish  Home  .-  /i» 
Enrly  JTiatory  and  Pngrete.  McOvUock'B 
Commercial  Dietionary,  p.  134. 


BLUE.  Ekq. 
Pys-bya.    BuKU, )  Hila   . 


....COD^IC 


BLXTKEA  QBANDIS. 

BLUB  CLOTH,  ii  Urgl;  made  in  Southeni 
India,  mad  at  PondioheiTy  there  is  a  manufac-' 
ture  of  muah  intereit. 

BLUE  DTE.  See  Harsdenia  Unotoria. 

BLUE  DYEING  ROSEBAY.  Korimn  Udo- 
torium. 

BLUE  GALLS.   See  Oalls. 

BLUE-QKEEN  PABADIBB  BIRD:  Cha- 
lybaua  paradisaua. 

BLUB  GUM  OP  PORT  JACKSON. 
EuoaUptna,  Sp. 

BLUE  LAKE,     See  Koko-noi. 
'    BLUE  M0RIE3.     See  Uotiea. 

BLUE  NIM  TREE.  Exo.  AeadiraohU 
Indici,  Ad-  Jug,  W,  ami  A- 

BLUE  STONE.   Eho. 

Zangbar As.  |  Nila-tati*ti Hind. 

Sniphata  nt  Copper  Bwo,  I  Vitriuolo  bio It. 

Copperu „      [  Cupri-SulpliM, Lat, 

in__  'tri4.-i_i  I  I...: „?._-„!.. 


Sulphata  de  Cuivre.  Fb.  I  Pal-jiknioum  Sihjh. 

Sohw^elnoreikupferGR  |  CapAToea Bf. 

Nortotb Ods.  Uikd.  I  Tnriahu Tan. 

Ula-tnta „     {  Turiabi   TaL. 

This  mineral  salt  ia  not  known  to  occur  in 
natare,  but  il  is  Inrgety  made  in  several  part« 
of  Indin,  by  boiling  eheet  copper  or  copper 
filing*  in  snlphuric  acid  and  evaporating  the  re- 
mainder, on  wliicb  cryRtals  form.  It  is  alao  ob- 
tained from  copper  ore,  b^  pulTensing  the 
ore  which  is  th«i  thrown  into  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  water  and  after  filtration  the  orys- 
t«b  form.  The  colour  is  a  beautirul  blue.  It  is 
larfcely  used  in  aurgenr  and  in  the  arts.— 
JfeOulloeh. 

BLUFF  HEAD.    See  Causing  moon. 
BLUME,  C.  8.,  author  of  the   Flora  Java, 
and  Bijdragea  tot-ded  Flora  ran  Nederlandschit 
Indie. 
BLUMEA-BALSAMIFBRA.— Z><Oxn</. 

Bacoharia  sal  ma  .—Zour. 

Conyaa  odorota. — Rumpk. 

CoDjxa  balsamifera. — Linn. 


It  growa  in  the  Moluccas,  Jara,  Assam  and 
Malay  PeDinaala.  It  it  used  as  medicine  and 
aa  a  seaeoning  for  food  and  has  a  stimulo-dia- 
pboretio  action.     See  Coayia  balsamifera. 

BLUMEA  GRANDIS.-ZJeOMiT. 
CoDfia  grand  ia.'^— iroJI, 
Pnng-ma-theing,    Bvut. 

One  oF  the  most  abandant  weeds  tbrottgh- 
DQt  the  Tenaiserim  Provinces,  grows  six  or 
«g)it  feet  hiftb  with  leavea  like  niullen,  which, 
when  bruited,  emit  a  strong  odour  of  camphor. 
Many  years  ago,  the  Tavoyers  informed  Dr. 
Mason  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ibaking 
■u  impure  oamphOT  from  the  weed  by  a  very 


BLTtmA  BBTICDLITA. 

limple  prooeaa  ;  but  Mr.  O'Riley  of  Amherst, 
was  the  first  to  make  a  good  article  from  it, 
and  to  bring  it  to  public  notice.  He  made 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  speoi- 
meos  which  he  sent  to  Calcutta  were  reported 
"  in  its  refined  form,  to  be  identical  In  all  ita 
properties  wiih  Chineae  camplior."  The  plant 
ia  so  abandant,  that  these  Provinces  might 
supply  half  the  world  with  camphor.  Wherever 
the  treea  are  out  down,  this  weed  sprini^s  up, 
and  often  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
thing  else  ;  ao  that  an  old  clearing  li)oka  like 
N  field  under  culiivation.  Hr-  O'Riley  sent 
floweririg  specimens  of  the  plant  to  Dr. 
M'Clelland  for  identification,  who  forwarded 
them  to  Dr.  Voigt  of  Sernmporc,  and  subse-  . 
quently  reported,  "  Dr.  Voigt  states  that  it  be- 
longs to  DcCsndolle's  );enua  Blumrn,  and  is, 
so  far  as  he  can  see,  a  nt-w  species."  It  is 
without  doubt  the  same  plant  as  that  which 
appeared  ia  Wallich's  Catalogue  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  as  Conyza  Krandis,  and  which  De 
CandoUe  subsequently  deicribed  as  filumea 
grandis. — Maeim.    See  Camphor, 

BLUMBNBACHIA  IM8IGNIS.  SmaU  plants 
with  white  flowers,  ornamental  and  may  be 
sown  in    borders,    the  atem  has  the   slinging 

operlles  of  the  nettle. — Riddell. 

BLUNJI  PAT,  Beng.  Corchoms  oli- 
toriua. — Linn. 

BLUTIGEL.    Oer.    Leeches. 

BLYTH,  EDWARD,  for  many  years  Cu- 
rator of  the  Uuaeam  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society ;  the  ablest  zoologist  who  has  ever 
resided  in  India  :  author  of  numerona  learned 
articles  ou  the  mammals,  blrds,GsheB  and  reptiles 
of  Bastem  and  Scathem  Asia.  Mostly  iu  the 
Bl.  As.  Trans,  Vols.  XIV. ;  XV.  I.  280  :— 
Fauna  Indite,  Drafts  for.  Ibid,  3;5.— On 
three  Indian  species  of  bat,   Ibid,  1811,  Vol. 

X.  U71 — New  species  of  pica  from  the  Hima- 
Isyea,  Ibid,  186. — Description  of  csprclagua, 
a  new  genua  of  leporine  mammalia.  Ibid.  217. 
— Supplement  to  the  monograph  of  the  Indian 
and  Malayan  species  of  cuculidie,  or  birds  of  the 
cuckoo  faraUy.  Ibid,  Vol.  XL  898,  1095,  et 
teq.;  1813,  vol,  XII.  240.— Notea  on  varioua 
Indian  and   Malayan  birds.     Ibid,  1848,  Vol. 

XI.  160.— On  the  Predatory  and  asnguivcroiu 
habits  of  the  bat  of  the  genus  megaderma,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  blood-sncking  pro- 
peositiea  of  other  vesper lilionids,  Ibid- — 
Monograph  of  a  speeiea  of  lynx, — Ibid,— 
bat  described  as  Tapozous  longimanys  by 
General  Hardwickr.  Deacriptive  notices  of. 
Ibid,  781.— On  the  leitrichane  bird  of  the 
Sub-HimalByas,  by  H.  B.  Hodgaon,  with  addi- 
tions and  annotations.  A  synopsis  of  the 
Indian  pari,  and  of  the  Indian  fringillidte.  Ibid, 
1844,  Vol.  XIII.  823. 

fiLYTHIABETICULATA,oneof  the  Cala- 
maridiEi     See  Beptilia, 
\  7*     o- 


BOAB,  WILD. 

BNE-EL.  in  PbcenieUn  ooamoKOiiy,  sotu  of 
of  Ood.  Bue-ElofjIiiDi  or  Titsat,  supposed 
lobetbcElim.NeQen.  6.  i.  iT,Elira,iii  Phcenicia, 
was  a  geaeriii  name  of  God- — Butu6n,IV.  2i'i. 

BOA,  OK  BOB,  sometimes  called  Poatn  by 
the  people  of  Malabar.  Tliis  wood  is  miicti 
like  the  timber  called  in  Ce;lon  Falsri,  or  Falls, 
nod  Iramliu,  on  as  known  by  tbs  lilngliah  term 
iron-wood.  It  is  a  etroii)c,  heavy  wood,  and  is 
considered  durable.  It  grows  Irom  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  hip;h,  snd  from  twelre  to  thirty 
inches  in  diameter. — Edye.  M.  and  C. 

BOA  CONSTUICTOR,  Linn.  A  genus  of 
innocuous  serpents  of  the  family  Python  idee,  order 
Ophidia,  Sub-order  iimocuus.  They  are  not 
uncoffimonin  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Eastern 
Asia,  but  some  of  them  are  of  considersble  sSk 
and  kill  Urge  fuur-fooled  animati.  A  female 
python,  20  feet  long  was  captured  in  Ceylon 
when  ill  a  torpid  stair.  It  was  taken  to  ibe 
London  Zoological  Qardens,  and  before  the  end 
of  six  years  it  had  %toviD  to  29  feet  in  length, 
and  was  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  thigh.  It 
was  very  vicious,  at  all  times,  but  at  length 
destroyed  itself  by  swallowing  a  blanket.  Those 
oit  (be  western  coaat  of  Indift  and  in  Ceylon  are 
amongst  the  largest  met  with.  The  Boa  is 
often  called  a  Rock  snake.     See  Repiilia. 

BOAD,  in  L.  84»  9' E.  and  L.  20°  31' 
N. 

BO.\LEE,  Bekg.  The  jnw-bone  of  this  fish 
is  used  in  cardint;  cottpn  for  the  Dacca  mualins, 
as  n  substitute  for  the  heckle  and  handcards. — 
jRoi/le,  p.  236.     See  Cotton  mBDufBctures. 

BOAB,  WILD.  £k«. 

Bsraha fiSRa,  I  Babi-slss Uilat 

Hsair  -    .    1  -  .  . 


JaogU  8ar Hind,  j  TuMha Slm. 

Bnr  r...    „      I  Wsluri Sikoh. 

Sooksr MaHb.  I  Adavi  Koku Tn.. 

The  boar  is  the  male  of  the  hog  or  livine.  Of 
these,inAiiB,aresevenspecies,wil(l,viK.Susscrofa, 
Linn,varS.  Indteus;  Bengnlensit;  AndBraeosis, 
Ualayensis  ;  Zeylanensia  |  babyruisa  and  Papu- 
ensis.  When  lbs  wild  boar  of  India,  Ibe  Sua 
Indicns,  bat  the  run  of  cultivated  Isods,  it  bats 
daintily.  Bnt  when  stinted  for  food,  it  will 
revel  on  a  dead  camel,  and  in  Cutch,  when 
pressed  by  want,  it  prowls  around  the  villages 
inaeiircfao[refbse> 

The  wild  boir  of  India  is  shot  end  hunted 
with  dogs  by  ^stives,  but  the  British  sportsmen 
in  India  hunt  it  with  the  horae  sad  spear  {  and, 
undoubtedly,  of  all  the  wild  creatures  in  India, 
the  wild  bear  exacts  from  its  pursuers  the 
greatest  care.  The  Sua  Indies  of  Pnllas,  the  Sns 
soTofa  of  other  naturalists,  the  common  wild 
boar,  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
two  groups  into  wbioh  pigs  are  arranged,  'ihe 
&D8  acrofa  group  or  breed  is  known  as  the 
Chin«Be  breed  and  cxtttds  into  Hurope,  H- 


BOAHD  OF  CONTROL. 

Africa  and  Hindustni,  but  in  the  latter  coanliy, 
the  bosr  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  li  not  higku 
than  36  inches,  though  that  uf  Bengal  sttiisi 
44  inches.  The  pttcentB  of  the  ot^r  group  ii 
unkcown. 

Sus  lodica  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  but 
its  domesticated  forms  oome  near  to  S.  TitlatH 
of  Java.  The  Rotusn  or  Neapolitan  piK,  tks 
domesticated  breeds  of  ('hioa,  Cochin-Chisi, 
Siam,  the  Andalusiana,  Hungariao,  the  iwint 
of  S.  £.  Europe  and  Turkey,  aiid  IheSwiii.sre 
all  of  the  Sua  lodics  group,  which,  it  ii.iiid, 
by  a  Chinese  sutfaor,  can  be  traced  back  fot 
4,900  years.  The  Japan  masked  pig  is  the  Siu 
plicicepsof  Gray,  and  baa  a  deeply  phcaled«l 
furrowed  tkin. 

Porcula  salvania,  the  pigmy  hog  of  the  Sial 
foreat  of  N.  India  is  called  by  the  nalins 
"  8>no  Banel"  also  "  Chota   Sur-" — Danem. 

BOAR  AVATAU  in  liiudoisiD,  cue  of  Ibt 
avaiars  of  Yishnu.  This  incarnation  is  ciUel 
Varaha. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  nid 
boar  was  sacred  to  Tvpbou  ;  in  India,  the  iq- 
pnlt,  OD  the  firit  day  of  spring,  wonk^ 
"  Vasauthi,"  or  spring,  "  basanih,"  pM- 
aouified  ;  prince  and  vassal,  then  ctuM^ 
•lay  and  eat  tbe  wild  boar.  Personal  iltDgn 
is  disregQTiled  on  that  occasion,  ss  vant  ot 
success  is  deemed  an  omen  that  Oomis,  thegml 
mother,  ma}(  refuse  petitions  during  the  jm, 
Tbe  boar  hunt  in  spring  time,  issccjtliie 
custom;  amongat  the  Scandinavian  A3i,the  finnJ 
festival  to  Freya  was  in  spring,  then  bom 
were  offered  to  ber  by  the  Scandinsviaai  and 
bosrs  made  of  paste  were  eaten  by  the  peopk. 
Tbe  rajpul  festival  is  celled  Ahairea,  and  hsa  a 
religious  origin.  Tbe  boar  is  tbe  enemy  of  Gosri 
of  the  rajputs ;  it  was  so  held  of  Isia  bj  lie 
Egyptians,  of  Ceres  by  the  Greeks  sad 
of  Freya  by  the  north  man,  whose  fsvoiiP 
ite  food  waa  the  hog  i  and  of  such  import- 
ance wss  it  deemed  by  the  Franks,  that  iht 
second  chapter  of  the  Salis  law  is  entiiely 
penal  with  r^rd  to  the  stealers  of  "swine-  Tto 
heroes  of  the  Edda,  even  in  Valballs,  feedea 
the  fat  of  tbe  wild  boar  Serimoer,  while  "  til 
illustrious  father  of  armies  fattens  hit  wolve* 
O^  and  frtH,  and  takes  do  other  nourishinert 
liimaelf  than  tbe  uninterrupted  quaffingof  viaS 
quite  the  picture  of  Hur,  the  rajpootgodw 
war,  and  of  hit  sons  Ihe  Shyrn,  Gora  sua 
Kaia,  meiapboTLCatly  called  the  "  soDi  "f 
slaughter."  Tbe  cup  of  the  Scandinavian  god  o( 
war,  like  that  oT  the  Iti^pats,  is  the  husun 
skull  {ciipra).-Tod'e  iiiycutkan.  Vol.  J.  f-  6^.  j 
See  Avatar ;  Inscriptions. 

BOARD  OP  UONTBOL.  la  1784,  the  go- 
vernment of  India  was  placed  under  a  Board  «     I 
Control  compoaed  of  the  king  of  Great  Britsiii 
nriflisteri,  who,  in  that  capacity,  bore  the  title     | 
of  CoffimiBeioners  for  the  A&uh  of  India,  tod 
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thiB  mten  contioMd  until  Ue  year  ]856, 
wben  Britub  lodia  va>  taken  ander  the  diract 
control  of  tbe  Crown.  la  that  interval ,ho«eTeT, 
the  Hone  GorerDment  of  India,  ooDNatad  of  a 
Board  of  tB  memberB  oallsd  the  Directors  of 
the  Bast  India  Companf,  and  the  Preiident 
of  tbe  Board  of  Control.  The  Diracton  had 
mostly  all  the  potronage  aa  to  appoiutuents, 
except  the  higher  officei  and  comminde  which 
were  made  io  commDnicition  nith  the  miniitry, 
who  likswisB  originated  all  queetions  of  peace 
and  war,  possetied  the  power  of  reversing  the 
acta  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  60- 
*emment  of  India,  and  alio  of  tending  out 
inatruotiona  on  ipecial  matters  to  the  Governor 
General  without  consulting  the  Director*. 

BOARGAUU  two  towns  in  India,  one  in 
Long.  77°  ^.  B  eml  Let.  77°  0'.  N.  in  Long. 
77"  S2'  B. 

BOAT.  Tbe  tKITerence,  >8  to  sizr,  between 
the  boat  and  the  ship,  id  marked  in  Europe,  is 
less  observable  amongst  the  comrotinitiea  of 
eastern  and  sonthern  Asia,  and  the  Kishti  of 
tbe  people  of  India,  the  prahu  and  the  kora  kora 
of  the  Uslay,  the  vnrioDB  kinds  of  Hfinche  of 
Fimbam,  Mangslore  and  Panysnt,  and  the 
patamar,  range  from  a  few  tons  to  a  few  hun- 
dred tons.  In  India,  ibe  nao  and  the  kishti ;  in 
Burmah  '■  thelhu"  or  "  the"  and  "  sfrpa,"  are 
all  boats  that  might  be  described  separately.  In 
Britain,  even,  a  boat,  may  be  a  large  or  small 
vesael,  used  for  traSio  and  passage,  rowing  or 
sailini;  on  aeas  or  liven,  and  receivinfc  namea 
according  to  ihe  conitruction,  form  orpurpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Tbe  boats  made  in  Bri 
tain  are  known  as  the 
Wherry,  I  Tswl,  I      Jollj  boat, 

Funt,  I  Skiff,  Long  boat, 

Qi|^  I  Lngger,  Life  boat,  sod 

nanaet^  )  Fatry  boat,  |      Canal  boat, 

and  in  sIh  may  range  np  to  fifteen  tone  bur- 
then.Tbe  aea  going  vessels  are  known  as  sloop,, 
•mack,  cutter,  clipper,  schooner,  brig,  brig- 
antine,  barque  and  ship,  and  range  from  Gfteen 
to  three  thousand  tons. 

The  boata  in  use  along  tbe  maita  of  the 
penininia  of  India,  well  illuatrete  lite  readineM 
with  which  aea-faring  people  adept  their  ma- 
terials to  the  requiremenla  of  their  reaprotive 
hsealities,  and  the  rapid  sailing  boats  of  Bom- 
bay and  ihe  vicinity  of  CannanOTe,  end  tbe. 
cataiBSran  and  masulalt  boat  of  the  Coromandel 
eoaat,  ue  farther  lllaatralions  of  this  edapta- 
(ioD. 

The  boat  oaad  for  travetlers  on  tbe  Nile,  is 
ailed  a  "  Go^a." 

On  tbe  Baphretes  and  TigHs  tbe  '*  KtM^' 
or  leathern  raft  is  in  nee,  and  this  peetriisr 
node  of  naviKBting  that  river  is  tbeaameits 
was  known  to  tbe  ancients  as  the  "  Navigia 
Ceaaai."  Bat  the  '  Kelek  is  not  the  only 
•iDgnlar  dcKriptim  ef  wstel,  treoeable  to  anti- 
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qnity,  that  appaars  on  these  rivers  of  ucient 
oslebtity.  ThejeiToularbowl  shaped  basket  boat 
01  "Kv/a,"  (so  named  from  the  Arabio  word, 
which  means  basket,)  is  aUo  need  as  the  com- 
mon wkerry-boat.  Its  fabric  is  of  close  willow- 
work,  wpH  eoated  and  made  water  proof  with 
tbe  bituminous  product  of  the  country  ;  it 
holds  about  three  or  four  persons  with  room 
euoush,  though  not  in  tbe  moat  agreeable 
posilioBs.  It  is  moved  acroBs  by  paddles. 
HeroilotuB  notioea  tlwee  different  kinde  of  boats 
plying  on  the  rirers  of  Bsbyloo,  mentioning 
them  as  eomposed  of  willowa,  and  the  skins  of 
aninaJs  1  and  adds,  that  on  their  ajrival'  at  the 
great  city,  the  owoera  sold  all  tbe  material  of 
the  boats  QXQSpting  the  skins,  and  those  thejr 
packed  on  the  backs  of  asses,  and  carried 
whence  they  came.  A  raft  is  made  of  full  grown 
sheep  and  goals'  skina  which  are  taken  0^  with 
as  fen  inoiaions  as  posaiUe,  and  (ben  blown  up 
like  a  bladder  and  dried-  A  square  framework, 
formed  of  popular  beams,  branches  of  trees  and 
reeda,  is  constructed  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
raft,  the  inflated  skiiis  are  tied  to  it  by  osier 
and  other  twins,  the  whole  being  firmly  bound 
tt^etiier.  The  raft  is  then  moved  to  tlie  water 
and  launched-  Care  is  taken  to  place  the  ikioa 
with  their  moutbs  npwarri,  that,  in  case  anj 
sfaould  burst,  or  require  re-^lling,  they  can  be 
easily  opened  by  the  uftnien-  Upon  the  frame-  . 
work  of  wood,  are  piled  bates  of  goods  and  pro- 
perty belonginic  Io  merebants  and  travel- 
lers. When  any  person  of  rank  or  wealth 
desoends  the  river  in  this  fashion,  small  huts 
are  constructed  on  the  raft,  by  covering  a  com- 
mon wooden  takhtor  bedbtead  of  the  country, 
with  B  hood  foitned  of  reeds  and  lined  with 
felt.  In  these  huta  the  travellers  live  and 
sleep  during  the  journey.  Tbe  poorer  passen- 
gers bury  themjelves,  to  seek  shade  or  warmth, 
amongst  the  bales  of  gaOds  and  other  merchan- 
dise, and  sit  patiently,  almost  in  one  position, 
until  they  reach  their  deatinatioa.  Thry  carry 
with  them  a  small  earthen  mangal  or  chafing 
diab,  rcontaiuing  a  cbaroool  Are,  wh>oh  serves 
to  light  tbeir  pipes,  and  to  cook  (heir  colfeB 
tad  toad.  Tbe  only  real  dxnfier  to  be  appre- 
hended on  the  river  is  from  the  Arabs  1  vrho, 
when  tbe  oountry  ia  in  a  disturbed  state, 
innrisbly  attack  and  pillage  the  rafts.  Tbe 
raftman  guide  ibeir  rude  vessels  by  long 
oars,— atraigbt  poles, — at  the  end  of  whiob  a 
few  ^lit  canes  uefaslened  by  a  piece  of  twine. 
—tLapanl  iKmoA,  Pvi.  II.  page  97. 

A  ourionaly  formed  vesael,  of  a  cresceot- 
shape,  canning  one  mut  and  a  large  latleen- 
aail,  trades  between  Bagdad  and  Busaorah  .- 
under  a  fsir  wind,  it  can  reach  the  latter  plaee 
in  six  or  seven  days. 

On  the  Indus,  five  kinds   of  boats  are   used 
between  AttiK^    and  the  aea.     On  the  Cabul 
liver,  and  on   the  Upper  Indus,  it  ia  atiU  tta« 
■■■-■----  0'~  ' 


custom  to  atoS' skins  with  reeds  or  itrair. 
Be  flaatB.  Genenl  Perrier  descended  Ibe  CBbul 
rifer  from  Jelalabad  to  Attock  on  b  raft  ao 
conetrucled — (Ferrier't  Joum.  page  429.) 
The  boats  best  koown,  however,  are  the 
*'  Zontk"  of  the  upper  Indus,  the  "  ditnda" 
which  plies  from  Hithancote  to  the  sea,  and 
the  "  dugga"  which  from  its  strong  build  ia  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rapids 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh.  The  better 
kinds  of  nood  used  in  their  oonstruction  (sissa 
and  large  l)&bu],)  are  procured  with  difficult;, 
and  various  species  of  timber  are  generally  seen 
in  one  boat,  such  as  sisau,  babul,  deodar,  ohii, 
bahn,  aod  karil.  Malabsr  teak  is  much  prized 
in  the  lower  Indna  and  fetches  a  large  prioe. 
The  ordinary  ferry  boats  are  constructed  by  the 
■ides  and  bottom  being  prepared  separately  and 
brought  together  to  be  secured  by  knees  or 
crooked  pieces  nailed  to  the  bottom  and  sides. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  sissu,  the  knees  of 
mulberry  or  T>live,  and  the  aide  planks  of  deo- 
dar. The  wedges  and  trennils  ere  usually 
made  of  tut  and  kahu<  Ropea  for  rafla  and 
boats  are  prepared  either  from  hemp  (Cannabis 
Indies),  Birkt  (sBCchsrmn  spontaneum),  typha 
latifolia,  "  dib"  or  other  reeds,  common  on  the 
river  bank.  Munj  (sacchanim  munja),  is  also 
largely  employeil  by  the  native  boatmen.  The 
(treat  boat  building  localitiea  of  the  Punjab  are 
Find  Uadun  Khan,  Wazirabad,  and  Jelum,  but 
there  ia  a  marked  increase  of  boat  building,  oii 
the  Indus,  not  only  at  Attock,  but  at  Nowihera, 
Haahtnagar,  Uokhud  and  Ealabagh ,—Poslans. 

The  following  are  tbe  woods  of  which  the 
Punjab  Boats,  ships,  oara,  dec.  are  mftde. 
Acacia  Bpeciosa.  Olea  EuropEca, 

Capparis  aphylla.  Pious  loiiKifolJa. 

Cedrus  deodara  Populus  Euphratioa. 

Dslbergia  sissoo,  Salvadora  oleoides. 

Praiinus  floribunda. 

The  boat  in  common  use  for  transport  in 
Sindh  and  tbe  lowerpart  of  the  river  is  theDunda 
orDundi,  it  is  fiat  bottomed,  with  a  slight  convei 
iucUnaiion,  for  tbe  additional  facility  of  getting 
off  saud-banks.  The  Dandi  consiats  of  three 
distinct  parte,  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  tbe 
latter  being  adjusted  to  the  others  by  warping 
the  end  up  to  the  slope  required,  and  then 
■treogthened  with  joints  or  ribs  (as  they  are 
termed) :  the  boat  thus  admits  of  beiaK  dia- 
membered  and  transported,  a  fact  conobontive 
of  the  accuracy  of  Alexander's  historisiiB.  On 
the  Sutlej,  in  the  Indus  and  lower  straam. 
the'Zoruk  is  frequently  seen.  It  differs  from  tbe 
Dundi  in  having  no  elevBtion  at  the  stern,  is 
■quare  built,  fore  end  aft,  is  of  40  to  60  tons  bur- 
then and  carries  no  sail.  TheZorukis  tbe  common 
cargo  boat  at  the  upper,  as  the  Snndi  belongs 
to  the  lower  Indns,  it  sails  pretty  fast,  and 
sink*  with  prodigious  facility.    The  Kotal  ib  a 


broad-beamed  boat,  used  aa  a  ferry  bo»t  1%« 
Jumpti,  or  stats  barges,  used  by  tbe  Ajneers, 
were  strong  teak  built,  double-masted,  decked, 
vessels,  propelled  by  enormoua  sweeps,  and 
having  pavUlions  at  either  eitreD}ity.  Tbe 
Zonik,  tbe  nswuk,  and  the  dunda  are  nearly 
all  flat-bottomed,  and,  though  clumsily  formed, 
are  strong  and  safe.  The  nswuk  and  dunda 
are  found  principally  upon  tbe  Cbrnsb  aud  Um 
Sutlej  ;  tbey  have  pointed  bows  and  ateros. 

The  nstivea  cross  tbe  rivera  of  the  Pup  jab 
upon  inflated  buffalo  and  abeep-skina,  tks 
month  of  which  is  sewn  up,  and  the  legs 
made  air-tight,  below  the  knee  apd  hock-jointa, 
so  that  the  figure  of  the  animal  is  somewhat 
preserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  oarried. 
fiumea  says,  he  has  seen  upon  the  indue,  "a 
man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  stream,  tbe  faiber  on  a  skin,  dragging 
his  family,  seated  upon  reeds,  their  clothes  snd 
chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head,"  Hach 
art  is  required  to  manage  these  air-bags; 
Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  bestride  a  muisnk- 

On  the  Ganges,  boats  are  of  variona  descrip- 
tions, tbe  Bogerow,  the  Koleah,  the  Panswah, 
the  Palwnr,  Bbur,  Ulsk,  aud  Dengi.  The 
bulky  OoUk,  or  baggage  boat  of  Bengal, 
is  sometimes  as  large  as  the  Puteli  and  lued 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  Fulwar  and  Bbur  am 
aeagoiuK  ships.  All  the  common  arte  and  manu- 
factures of  Bengal  are  carried  on  at  Dacca,  but 
in  none  of  them  do  tbe  Dacca  workmen  abow 
more  superior  ski  II,  thnn  in  that  of  boat  budding. 
For  their  work  in  this  art,  they  have  been  cele- 
brated since  the  reign  ol  Jehangir,  when  the 
Noaa/rraA  was  ratabiished  here  lor  ibe  prater 
tion  of  the  lower  diatricts  of  Bengal,  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Mughs  of  Arrakan.  Dac- 
ca, it  may  be  mentioned,  has  also  acqnirad  a 
local  name  or  reputation  for  a  few  minor  ioaaa- 
.factures,  such  as  those  of  violins,  paper,  and 
shola  hata : 

The  Teesta  river  in  the  Terai,  at  Lcdpigorca 
is  navigated  by  canoes,  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
some  being  rudely  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of -Sal, 
while  othera  are  built,  the  planks  of  which 
there  are  but  few,  being  sewed  together,  <x 
clamped  with  iron,  and  the  seams  eardked 
with  tbe  fibres  of  tbe  root  of  tbe  Dhak  {Bvita 
frondogd)  and  afterwards  smeared  with  the 
gluten  of  JHoepyrot  embryopteria-  The  bed 
of  ths  river  is  here  tbrea-quarters  of  a  mile 
across,  of  which  tbe  stream  does  not  oeenpy 
one-third  ;  its  banks  are  sand-diffs,  fotutecB 
feet  in  height.  A  few  small  fish  and  waters 
inakea  swarm  in  tbe  pools. 

Two  kinds  of  vessels,  of  entirely  diffiareat 
struoture,  are  used  on  the  Irawaildy  rivers,  the 
lai^r  of  which  may  reach  to  120  or  130  tona 
burthen.  These  larger  boats  are  termed 
"  Unau,"  and  are  of  Ae  form  of  conabnictiwi 
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more  oommODlj  met  with.  The  keel  pieee 
is  a  aingle  tree  Hollowed  oat  and  stretched 
bj  the  aid  of  fire  when  gieen,  ■  connplete 
canoe  in  feot.  From  thie,  ribe  end  'plank' 
ing  an  carried  up.  The  bow  i>  long  with 
beautiful  hollow  linea,  itrongl;  reaembliug 
thoae  of  our  modern  tteamera.  The  atem  rise* 
high  above  the  water  and  below,  the  run  ii 
drawn  out  fine  to  an  edge.  K  high  bench  oi 
platform  for  the  ateeriman,  eisbpralely  carved, 
is  an  indispensable  append^e.  The  radder  is 
a  large  paddle  lashed  to  the  larboard  quarter, 
and  havinji  a  short  pillar  panind  athwart  the 
aleersman'a  bench.  The  most  pecnliHr  part  of 
the  arranf^ement  of  these  vessels  is  in  the  spars 
and  rigging.  The  roast  oonaists  of  two  spars  : 
it  ia  in  fact  »  pair  of  aheera,  bolted  and  Issbed 
to' two  posts  riling  oat  of  the  keel  piece.  So 
that  it  can  be  let  dowu  or  ujjshipped  sltogetber 
without  any  difficulty.  Nearly  the  same  kind 
of  mast  is  nwd  by  the  celebrated  Illauon 
pirates  of  the  Bastein  Arehipelago.  Wlien 
ohaaed  they  arc  thus  enabled  to  mn  ipto  a 
creek  and  drop  the  mast  iiistsntaneously,  so 
that  it  gives  no  guidaoce  to  their  whereaboata. 
Above  the  msinyaid  the  two  pieces  mn  into 
one,  fonning  the  topmast,  wooden  rounds  run 
as  ratlines  from  one  spar  of  the  msst  to  the 
other,  forming  a  ladder  for  going  aloft.  The 
yard  ia  a  bamboo  or  a  line  of  spliced  bamboos 
of  enormous  length,  and  being  perfectly  jexi- 
ble  is  SBspeadcd  from  the  maal  head  by  nunier- 
ona  guys  ot  faalyarda,  ao  ss  to  curve  upwards 
in  an  inverted  bow.  A  rope  raos  alon)(  this 
from  which  the  huEc  main  sail  is  suspended, 
running  on  rings,  like  a  curtain,  both  ways 
from  the  mset.  There  is  a  smsli  topsail  of 
similar  arrangement.  The  sail  cloth  used  ia 
the  common  light  cotton  stuff  for  clothing.  Of 
any  heavier  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  enormous  spread  of  ssil  which  distin- 
guianes  these  boats.  The  main  yard  of  one 
Teaael  was  foond  to  be  130  feet  long,  and  the 
ana  of  its  mainsail  would  not  be  very  much  less 
than  4,000  square  feet,  or  one^levenlh  of  an 
mat.  From  their  rig,  theae  boats  can  of  course 
icareely  sail  but  before,  the  wind.  But  in 
Moending  the  Irawadi,  as  on  the  Gauges  during 
the  niny  season,  the  wind  is  almost  always 
favoarable.  A  fleet  of  them  apeeding  before 
the  wind  with  the  auulight  on  their  bellying 
BailB,bas  a  aplendid  thoogh  fantastic  appearance. , 
With  their  vast  spreading  wings  and  almost 
iavisible  hulls,  they  look  like  a  flight  of  coltoissl 
butterflies,  jkimming  tbs  water.  The  Pein-go 
ia  another  description  of  Barmese  boat,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  peculiar  craft  of  the  Ning<the  or 
Kyendwen  riter.  Though  it  traffics  to  sU  parts 
of  the  Irawadi  it  is  extensively  used  at  Ye-Dsn- 
gyouDg,  for  the  transport  of  palroleum.  It  is 
flat  bsllomed  or  nearly  so,  having  no  oanoe  or 
keel  piece  like  Uu  "  Mnau,"  but  beiog  entirely 
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composed  of  plsnks  which  extend  throngbont 
the  length  of  the  vessel,  wide  in  the  middle 
and  tapering  to  stem  and  stern  like  the  staves 
of  a  cask.  A  wide  gallery  or  aponaon  of  bam- 
boo, doubling  the  apparent  bemn  of  the  boat, 
runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the  gunwale.  These 
boats  are  generally  propelled  by  osrs  or  a  pole, 
though  occaaionallj  carrying  sails,  but.  not  of 
tha  same  spread  of  doth  as  the  "  H%au" 
Ctutoet,  of  two  different  forma  are  likewiae  in 
use  on  the  Isrswady,  some  of  which  eie  ridicu- 
lously smsil  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons they  csrry.  The  prow  of  a  Burmeie  Boat 
appean  to  be  regarded  by  the  Burmese  bostmea 
with  almost  aa  much  superstitious  veneration 
as  the  quarterdeck  of  a  frigste  is  by  an  JEnglish 
post  captain. — YuWt  Embo*iy. 

The  boats  plying  on  the  river  at  Rangoon  are 
the  Pi%g<mah,  a  large  fiat  bottomed  boat 
bult  up  of  planks  fastened  together  with  iron 
doge.  The  buoyancy  of  the  boat  is  increased 
by  one  or  two  large  hollow  bamboos,  according 
to  sise,  being  lashed  with  rattans  along  the 
water  line.  When  laden  with  cargo  made  up 
into  bales,  a  ledge,  about  3  or  4  feet  broad, 
made  ol  bamboos,  with  a  rail,  is  thrown  out 
the  whole  length  of  the  sides,  for  increase  of 
stowage.  The  cargo  is  protected  by  a  thatch 
roof.  The  ateersmsn  sits  at  the  stem  on  a  high 
ohair,  elaborately  oarved,  and  Laving  a  little 
roof  thsteh — has  a  ainitle  mast  and  soil-  When 
not  favored  by  s  breeze  the  boat  ia  propelled 
by  6  or  B  rowers. 

Loting'iaya.  A  round  bottomed  boat,  with 
stem  and  stem  high  but  rounded  in  dr  curved 
in — in  other  respeclB  like  the  pingomah. 

Lowng  go.  Bottom  made  up  by  scooping 
out  a  very  large  log  ;— the  depth  of  the  boat  ia 
increased'  from  two  to  three  feet  by  having, 
nailed  on,  planks  running  from  stem  to  atem. 
Six  to  eight  fret  of  the  stern  end  is  covered  in 
by  B  hood  of  bamboo  matting,  made  water-proof 
with  earth  oil  or  earth  air  and  dammer  ;  here 
the  crew  and  family  live.  The  large  boata  of 
this  desoriptioD  have  s  mast  and  sail  j  the 
smaller  ones,  when  fsvoured  with  s  breeze  put 
up  two  bamboos  ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
joined  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom 
and,  for  a  ssil,  both  men  and  womens'  clothea 
are  spread  oct'  Tbe  crew  are  three  or  four  and 
a  steersman,  generally  the  owner  of  the  bost. 

Ka-dblay.  A  feny  bost,  bottom  made  from 
a  single  log,  sides  planked,  the  whole  length 
from  1  to  2  feet  in  breadth,  about  5  or  6  feet 
of  the  stem  end  is  covered  with  a  rounded  hood 
of  thatch  and  bamboo.  The  sleerman  cits  at 
the  extreme  alem  end  and  steers  with  s  psddle, 
while  the  boat  ia  propelled  by  two  rowers. 

Sa-dho-  A  canoe,  made  up  from  one  log, 
varying  in  length,  from  6  to  IS  feet  and  2  to 
2i.feetia  bxeadtb. 
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LMm{f.  A  TMnBg  boat,  bottom  n»d«  up  of 
one  large  long  log,  from  80  to  10  foet  or  more 
ia  length,  with  &  tide  planlcing  like  the  lca-do)*y 
paddled  by  36  or  10  meo  acoording  to  eize. 

Oandoo-  This  ia  the  largeat  kind  of  native 
trading  bont,  it  it  bnilt  on  a  canoe  of  a  aingle 
tree  of  the  largeit  size,  obiefly  of  Peengado,  but 
T«ak  mi  Thengtn  oaiioei  are  aUo  uted  for  this 
pnrpoae  :  these  canoes  are  from  S6  to  SO  cubit* 
long  and  3  to  4  cubits  wide,  ribs  arc  f*s- 
tencd  inside  the  canoe  and  planka  are  then 
built  on  them  Dp  to  the  size  required,  the 
lat^est  are  S5  to  40  cubits  long  and  8  cnbiti 
deep  with  a  breadth  of  15  oubits.  Bnrthen 
fiom  40  to  60,000  nK  and  have  a  crew  from 
40  to  BO  meu.  They  are  built  principally  io 
the  HcDBadab  district,  they  have  two  masts 
andare  rigged  with  square  saila  on  the  foransst 
generallj  two  of  very  large  size.  They  trade 
to  Arraean  and  Dacoa  chiefly,  the  cargo  eon- 
eistiog  prinoiptlly  of  Cntch  and  Cotton,  which 
Ihey  eiehange  for  betel-nut  and  tobauco,  and 
^erally  Tealiie  large  profits- 

Katco,  this  form  of  trading  boat  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  foregoing-  It  is  bnilt  with 
a  thick  plank,  from  a  keel,  in  the  same  wHy  as 
ordimry  vessels,  and  uiunlly  with  the  fore  part 
in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  junk.  The 
largest  kind  carry  about  tO,000  viss  and 
the  rig  is  nmilar  to  the  junk,  two  or  three 
fbre  and  aft  sails  which  enable  them  to  beat 
'  when  the  wind  is    adrersa. 

Sampan,  a  Cbinese  ferry,  boat  shaped  muoh 
like  ft  spoon  with  just  the  baadle  cut 
out,  leaving  its  ahoulriers  projecting-.  The 
boat  ia  flat  bottomed,  built  of  teak  planks 
nailed  to  ribs  aet  about  18  inches  apart, 
over  the  ribs  ere  planVe  loosely  fitted-  on 
and  forming  a  deck,  the  boat  is  propelled  by  a 
single  Cbioaman  who  stands  in  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  with  his  face  to  the  head  of  the  bent, 
Sometimes  a  large  square  sail  is  used,  when  a 
large  square  rudder  is  shipped  to  guide  the 
boat.  A  very  nesafe  boat  under  sail-  It  is 
painted  like  tbe  jank  in  the  forepart  and  stem- 
About  two  feet  of  the  head  of  tbe  boat  is  plank- 
ed up  and  serves  asj  a  bot.  Cost  of  Sampan 
Bs-  50  toRs.  60. 

Begarding  tbe  sea  going  vessels  of  sontbern 
Asia,  Mr.  Eyde  remarks  that  among  all 
the  numerous  vessels  of  every  clasa  and  dei- 
criptioD  which  traverse  the  ooean,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  of  form  and  construclioii  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  various  localities  of  the  ports 
or  seas  in  whiob'they  are  navij^ted  :  aud 
perhapa  in  no  part  of  the  globe  is  this 
principle  more  fully  displayed  thon  in  the  Indi- 
an Seas,  snd  OD  the  coasts  of  the  southern 
Peninsula  of  Indis,  including  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  nature  and  ohsnge  of  the 
HCBSon,  the  monaoons,  and  the  nsvigatioa  of  the 
teaa  and  rivers,  ace  singulaily  wsU  provided  fin 
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by  the  tmly  ingenious  aid  efideBt  otai 
adopted  by  iko  native*  in  the  fonnation  of  tUi 
rude,  but  most  nseful  veaseU. 

GatatnaraJU  of  C^/lon  and  of  EaiUn  mi 
WetUrn  Coattt  of  InJid.—The  Catanaiwiif 
tbe  Island  of  Ceyloo  like  those  of  Htdni,  ai 
other  parts  of  coasts  of  the  PeDinsula,  srs  Em- 
ed  of  three  logs  of  timber,  and  are  used  by  tie 
native*  for  similar  purposes  ;  the  timb«r  (in- 
ferred for  tfafir  coDStrnction  is  of  tke  dgp 
wood,  or  4^iDe  manim  (piney  tree].  Tkii 
length  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-Gie  U, 
and  breadth  two  and  a  half  to  thrss  aid  i 
half  feet  secured  together  by  aeaos  of  tkw 
spreaders  and  o(«s*-lashings,  through  mnII 
holes  ;  the  oentaw  log  being  mueh  the  1» 
gest,  with  a  curved  aurfsca  at  lbs  foiHii 
which  treuds  and  finishes  upwnrd*  ta  spMit 
The  sidelogs  an  *^Ibt  in  form ;  bBtuwhi, 
haviog  ihcir  sides  Blraigbt,  and  fitted  to  lb 
oentreJoE. 


Tbe  Catamaran  is  gmerally  navigated  t) 
'O  ^men  ;  aometimea  by  one  only,  but  wilt 
great  akill  and  dexterity;  tbey  think  mthnf 
of  passing  through  tbe  surf  on  &e  bsath  B  , 
Madras,  and  at  other  part*  of  the  coul,  *kH  j 
boats  of  the  country  ooald  not  live  <m  tks  | 
breaker* ;  and  at  sea,  they  are  piofdM 
through  the  water  to  ship*  on  the  eoast,  vho 
boats  of  tbe  beat  oonstruction  and  fom  n*'' 
swamp-  In  the  monaaon*,  whena  sail  W^ 
got  on  them,  a  amall  outriggar  is  placed  sttkt 
end  of  two  poles,  as  a  bidanee,  with  a  bsakM 
mat  snd  yard,  and  a  mat  or  ootlon  okith  nB, 
all  three  parts  of  which  ara  oonneeled ;  lad 
when  the  tack  and  sheet  of  the  ssil  are  let  l*> 
it  idl  falls  fore  and  aft  alongside  i  and  bMg 
light,  it  1*  easily  managed-  )n  canyiag  sprN 
of  aail  they  are  trimmed  by  the  bilaaos  Imt 
by  going  out  on  the  poles,  ao  as  to  keep  &■ 
log  on  tbe  aurfaoe  of  the  water,  and  notiopoli 
its  velow^,  which,  in  a  strong  wind,  it  "T 
great.  They  are  freqaeatly  met  in  with  M  <* 
fi^en  miles  off  tbe  soutfaorn  part  of  tte  Und 
of  Ceylon,  and  will  convey  any  letter  oi  M** 
patoh  to  tbe  ahore  with  safety  :  but  u  t<  ia 
drynea*,  the  man  iriio  take*  it  has  aotkiaj 
but  a  pocket  made  from  the  leaf  of  tht  sn** 
tree  (A.,  catechu,  I/itut),  whioh  is  liid  reW 
liii  w«itt,  and  i*  the  only  articla  abont  ^■ 
These  poopie  may  be  ooneidesed  abnost  ** 
pbibioue,  and  an  the  peraoas  who  are  eiipbij*d 
in  the  pewrl  Qsheiy.  In  as  aoaount  of  tbe  Orfl^ 
Pearl  Visberies,  by  OapUtn  James  Stasrl,  )•■ 
■erted  in  the  Trans.  R.  A.  8.,  Vol.  III.  P*l^^ 
the  anthor  states,  from  personal  obssrvitiM, 
that  the  longeat  lime  which  the  divers  ran  n* 
main  under  water  is  from  eighty-four  to  eigblf- 
seven  seeonds-  They  certainly  tbink  Dothtngof 
going  down  to  a  depth  of  fony  feet ;  and  will 
bring  up  a  rupee,  even,  if  thrown  into  the  sei  it 
that  depth. 
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GomoM  are  largely  ntgd  in  Indii  aa  ferry 
boats,  and  twre  ahapes  and  fomu  to  niit 
the  rirera  and  waUia-  Canoei  at  Calient  are 
hewn  out  of  the  Iruok  of  tbe  Jack  fruit  tree, 
Artoearpni  inte^roliR-  Canoea  of  Point  de 
Oalle  and  the  Malabar  coaat  have  weather- 
boards OD  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  amallei 
canoe  ;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  beat 
to  windward  wi'.hout  tacking.'  The  Jangar  of 
the  Malabar  coast,  for  rirers,  ia  a  kind  of  canoe. 
The  rivara  of  the  Northern  CiTOars  are  crosied 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  bf  two  pieces 
of  a  eocoanut  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  and 
kept  apart  hy  cross  lies  of  wood.  CaHoes 
scooped  oat  frota  siniile  trees  are  in  universal 
use  in  Burmah,  tbe  Malay  FeniDtula,  and  the 
Ualsy  and  Eastern  Archipelago. 

3%*  Point  it  QaXU  Camv,  or  Market  Soat. — 
is  ■  boat  formed  from  a  single  stem  of  dup 
wood,  or  pinpy  Taruiah-tree.  They  are  from 
eighteen  to  tbirtjr  feet  in  length  ;  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  and  a  half  ftet  in  breadlh  ;  and 
from  two  or  ihree  feet  deep  ;  exclusive  of  the 
WKsh  board,  which  is  about  ten  inchea  broad, 
and  sewed  to  the  gunwale  by  coir-yarns,  with 
loose  coir-padding  od  tlie  jointa,  in  the  aame 
manner  as  the  other  boats  usod  in  India  are 
sewed  together,  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  below.  These  boata  are  Sited 
nitli  a  balance  log  at  the  end  of  the  bam- 
boo oul-rigf;er  having  (he  mast  yard  and 
aail  secured  together  ;  aud,  when'  sailing,  are 
managed  in  a  aimilar  way  to  the  Cataroarana. 
Yessela  passing  the  soutlierB  part  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  are  tteuendly  boarded  by  these  boats 
even  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  from  ahore-  They  will  sail  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour  in  strong  winds,  wliich  are 
generally  prevalent  there  ;  -and,  with  a  crew 
of  five  men,  will  carry  a  cargo  of  fruit,  fitii 
and  vegetable,  which  are  the  greateat  luxuries 
to  passengers,  on  making  the  land  after  a  long 
vojage  from  England,  Bengal  or  Bombay.  As 
the  oulrigger  mutt  always  be  kept  to  wind- 
ward, and  abiftjng  it  from  tide  to  aiile  would 
be  iaiposaible,  the  canoe  ia  so  constructed  as  to 
proceed  with  either  end  foramosL  Thia  form 
of  canoe  is  coanmon  wherever  the  Malays  have 
vxteodsd  themselves,  throughout  Polynesia  and 
the  coral  islands  of  the  PaciGc,  and  to  Hada> 
gaecar  and  Comoros  where  a  Malay  colony  let- 
tled.  They  veniure  20  miles  to  sea  and  sail 
uBwarda  of  10  mika  an  hour.  The  great  canoes 
«f  Ceylon  called  "Ballam"  or  "Vallam*'  are 
Daoally  made  of  ibe  Artocarpua  birsuts,  the 
Aogely  or  Angelica  tree. 

A  model  of  one  of  these  eiirioua  boats  is 
tbe  Uaaeum  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Society,  also 
•  moddofa  boat  having  two  outriggers,  with 
balance  logs,  used  by  the  natives  of  some  of  ihe 
uluida  !■  tke  Sattera  Atchipelago.  The  natives 
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of  New  Holland  appear  to  use  a  aiiuilar  oon- 
trivanee,  but  of  a  more  simple  conatmetioD,  aa 
Fxhibited  in  models  in  the  Society's  possessioD. 
The  Ser.  Eichard  Walter,  in  his  account  of 
Lord  Anaon's  Veyage,  gives  a  minute  account, 
illastrsted  by  an  engiaving  of  tvhat  he  terms 
"  a  flying  proa,"  Died  at  the  Ladrone  Islandi  ; 
which  ii  the  same,  in  moat  eisential  particulira, 
aa  the  vessel  described  above  by  Mr-  £dye- 
(Vide  Waller's  Account  of  Anson's  Voyage 
round  tbe  World,  4to.  London,  17i8,  p.  S39.) 

Canoe  of  tht  Malabar  Uoa»t. — From  Cape 
Comorin  to  Calicut,  on  the  western  aide  of 
the  Peninaula,  the  aoast  abounds  with  fish, 
which  is  generally  taken  with  the  book 
and  line  by  llie  natives  of  the  fishing  villsges, 
in  a  amall  eanoe  ;  the  best  deicriplion  of  which 
is  formed  from  the  augeley-wood  tree, — Arto- 
carpua hirsute  (P),  But  tbe  inferior  aort  ia  of 
chememsram  :  they  are  cut  out  from  the  solid 
(ree,  and  are  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  breadth  ; 
the  depth  being  about  one,  or  one  foot  and  a 
half.  They  are  managed  with  much  dexterity 
by  the  natives,  with  a  aouU-paddle.  On  the 
backwater  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  rivei'a  mouth, 
they  are  employed  in  great  numbcra  in  takiug 
tbe  saire  fish  or  country  islmon,  Etc.  The 
largest  sort  of  boata  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  rice  and  merchandise  on  the  uumMoua  rivers 
which  disembogue  Ihemaelves  into  the  back- 
water, to  the  extent  of  IGO  miles,  parallel  to 
tbe  aea-eoaat-  At  timca  these  boata  are  con- 
verted into  the 

Janffor  fued  m  the  riven  of  the  //tUaiar 
Ooaat. — Itis  made  into  a  Double  Platform  Canoe, 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  iwo  boata, 
with  a  bamboo  railing  whioh  extenda  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  aixleen 
feet  long ;  and  when  tbeae  boata  are  thus 
farmed  into  raits,  cftttle  snd  burlhensome 
articles  sre  conveyed  acroas  the  rivers  •  aa 
also  the  native  regiments,  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, horses,  bullocks,  bag^uKe,  ban  dies  (carts), 
&C.  It  appears  aomewhat  probable  that  tbe 
idea  of  the  pontoous  now  in  use  at  Chatham 
was  taken  from  these  vesaela,  aa  those  construct- 
ed by  tbe  enRioeers  there  perfectly  resemble  such 
SB  are  used  by  the  nstives  in  India. 

Pamban  ItancAe,  or  tneie  SoaZ  of  Co<Ain, — 
Is  a  canoe  of  great  length  :  they  are  used  by 
opulent  natives  and  Europeans,  as  hosts  for  the 
conveyance  and  despatch  of  pertona  on  Ae 
numeroua  rlvera  and  back-waters,  particularly 
on  that  between  Cochin,  Allepey,  and  Qutlon, 
which  is  about  eighty  miles  southward  ;  and  on 
that  which  runs  to  BalipaoC  and  Trichoir  ;  the 
former  place  being  about  twenty,  the  latter 
about  aizty  milea  to  the  northward-  Tbeae 
boata  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  in  length, 
nithottt  any  regard  to  breadth  or  deptJn^  aa  th^ 
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are  worked  from  the  solid  tree.  The  broadest  I 
do  not  exceed  three  feet.  Those  of  the  R«ja 
and  officers  of  state  sre  vbtj  haDdsomelj  fitted 
up,  and  carved  ia  the  most  fantastical  manner; 
they  are  maile  very  neat,  and  even  splendid, 
with  paintinft,  gild'inR,  &o.  The  largest  boats 
are  sculled  by  abouttwenty  men, double  banked; 
and  when  pressed,  iheir  velocity  is  sorprisiag, 
as  muob  as  a  mile  in  Gve  minutes.  Edys  had 
himself  been  sculled,  in  one  of  them,  a  diitance 
of  foity-ei);ht  toiles  in  six  hours.  These  boats 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rivers  ;  for  it  Ire- 
qaeutly  occurs,  that  in  the  dry  seasou  there  are 
land  banks  perfectly  dry,  nearly  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadib,  over  'which  they  must  be 
drawn  by  the  slrenfith  of  the  kw  men  who  are 
ia  them  ;  ths  smaller  sice  having  Only  six 
rowers  and  a  coswaia.  Those  natives  who  oau 
afford  the  expense,  have  the  csbin  neaily  fitted 
up,  with  Venetian  blinde  on  the  sides,  but  gene- 
rally the  cuscus,  or  ((rass-mat,  is  substituted. 
Thia  boat  is  farmed  from  the  antjeley-wood, 
whioh  is  very  durable,  if  kept  oiled. 


beached  in  the  third  anrf ;  and  taken  nat 
oompletely  out  of  the  wftter,  on  the  ianedisli 
receding  of  the  swell  by  natiret. 

The  plsnks  w^ich  form  these  boats  are  lati 
together  with  coir  yarns,  croisiog  the  tesu 
over  a  wadding  of  coir,  which  presses  on  tk 
joints,  and  prevents  leakage.  By  (hii  pe- 
culiar means  of-  security,  the  vessel  is  reiwln-  . 
ed  pliable,  and  yields  to  the  shock  «UA  I 
she  reoeires  oo  taking  the  ground  ;  whiM 
boats  with  framed  timbers  and  plankt,  nsiU 
OT  trenail-fastened,  would  be  broken  to  pitw 
from  the  heavy  surf,  that  at  times  runa  u  higi 
as  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  Gatamann  «in  be 
kept  in  attendance,  aa  a  life  preserver,  in  Ik 
event  of  any  accident  to  the  masula  bott,  if 
upsetting  or  in  case  of  any  of  the  Europtue 
being  washed  out  by  the  surf.  The  erewi  ti  Ik 
masulah  boats  are  brave  self-reliant  men. 

The  masols-bosts  receive    their  csrgtM  ad 

passengers  from  the  ships  outside  ths  lorf ;  ad 

land  tbem    in  perfect  safety,  provided  thsem 

be  treated  with  civility  ;  if  olhetwiie,  tbef  liU 

,  not  fail  to  moisten  the  offender,  (o  Bueh  a  dw" 

ire  ent  and  formed  from  '  g,  to  show  the  passeneera  that  they  sre  is  that 

timber  of  ihc  forest-  They  ,  p^^^^  ^^j  ^gija  tbem  objects  of  deriaioa  lo  tk 

men  on  the  beach.     These  boats  are  roved  li} 

twelve   men,    In   doubts  banks,   with  bimlxx 

paddles  ;  that  is,  a  board  about  ten  iuchei  bn*^ 

^^"■y    and  fourteen  inches  long,  fixed  at  the  end  o(  < 

>»«««    bamboo.     Thry    are   steered    by  two   lisdili 


Cochin  Bandar-maiusAe,  or  Canoe  of  Bur- 
then.— These  canoes  sre  ent 
the  largest  snd  softest 

are  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  their 
breadth  and  riepth  being  proportioned  to  thi 
full  siie  of  the  tree  so  as  to  rrduce  its  dimen 
sions  as   little   as  possible.     Tliny 

about  eighteen    tons   burthen,  and  .„.„„„„ 

from  three  to  fi»e  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  (ooxwsiui)  and'two  men  are  con'stanllj  k^>« 

but  at  the  top  of  the  side,    or  gunwals,   about  i,^g  ^ut  ti,o  water  ;   from   which  employaot 
one  and  a  half   to  two  inches,  with    a  proper-  I  tbay  are  promoted  to  the  paddle,  or  bow«i 

tionate  increase   of  thickness   at  the  extreme  ,J^f„  „)^lg^^   (bey  fall    afl,  in    rotation,  to  be* 

ends,  to  protect  the  end-grain  of  the  wood,  and  ii^,^^  oi  steersman.     The  steersman  gives  li« 

withflland  any  shock  that    they  may  meet  with.  i,y  »   song,  which  is  sung   by  all  the  bostaW  i 

At  the  distance  of  about  five  feet  on  the  inside  g,,,!    geoordlng  as  iU  modulations  are  elo»« 

there  are  ribs  about  six  inches  broad,  projecting  „^^^^  ^^^^  g„^  ^^  pljgj      jjjj^  moduUtiosi 

■bout  two  inches  from  the  side  of  the  boat,  for  ^„  rwulated  by  the  waves,  as  they  may  be  do* 

the  purpose  of  giving  support   and  strength  to  <„  ^gpij^  ,„  gnccession.  On  one  oceaiioa,  1 1» 

the  body  of  the  canoe.     These  boats   may  be  ^^g^r  of  rank  showed  impatience  st  Ihii  niwj 

coniidered    valusble  for  the  service  of  the  port  ^^^g^  ^^  t^e   boatmen  were  desired  to  earn; 
at  which  they  are  UBedi_  and  notwithstanding  :  but  the  steersman  refused  compliance  with  tk 
order,  saying  that  without   hia   song  be  *ow 


tbeir heavy  appearsnoe,  they  are  vary  baoyant, 
and  go  very  fast  through  the  water.  In 
about  thirty-five  feet  long,  with  six  men  and  a 
tindal  (coxwaio),  Edye  passed  the  Uinden's  (the 
Admiral's  ship)  barge,  ^ioh  bad  twelve  men 
on  board  ;  and  in  a  distanoe  of  four  miles  to 
that  ship's  anchorage,  he  gaiued  on  them  by 
time  about  twenty  minutes,  although  there  was 
a  strong  sea-breeie  and  swell  against  him. 

At  Coobio,  these  hosts  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oonveying  various  articles  of  burthen 
and  water  to  the  ships  in  the  loads. 

The  Madras  Matula  AftmeAe,  is  used  all 
along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
is  formed  with  a  flat  bnttom,  for  thn  purpose  of 
taking  the  beacb  in  the  aurf,  when  Buropean 
boats  oannot   approach  it.    Tbeae  boats  are 


not  be  answerable  for  the  safety  oF  the  pssM" 
ger.  (Note  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm.)  Thedi«»- 
sions  of  the  maaula-boat  are  from  thirty  to  tbiitl- 
Sre  feet  in  length,  ten  to  eleven  feet  in  bRsdlt, 
and  seven  to  eight  feet  in  depth. 

Mangaioro  Ma.neh»  of  the  Wettem  Coad^ 
the  Pemti*ula.~U  a  flat  bottomed  boat  ol  M- 
then,  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  1«& 
lix  to  seven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  five  feelde^- 
It  is  formed  to  meet  the  river,  which  is  ^ 
shallow  Bnd  flat ;  and  to  land  (he  cargoes  of  IW 
paUraars,  which  are  disohargad  and  '"••'•^ 
the  mouth  of  the  riveis.  These  boats  srs  kw" 
together  similar  to  the  maeuta-boit  sad  sun 
native  vessels  :  they  are  forced  along  by  butt- 
boo  poles  i  as  the  water  U  not  in«e  tku  tm 
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ni  to  ten  feet  deep,  eieept  in  Ae  toutb-weBt 
raoDMMH),  when  the  npiAa  imW,  nd  the  whole 
dfthertTbrw  DOnaiilcrec)  impUMble  ;  nd  ftt 
Ifaii  peritxl  all  the  reueli  are  takra  to  the  abon 
ttd  kid  up, 

CeUicul  Maneke. — Th  a  boat  Very  aimilar  to 
that  of  Mangaloie  with  tbeeiceptioa  only  of  a 
rekiag  Ktem,  far  the  purpnae  of  taking  the 
beach  ;  aa  the  port  of  Calicut  is  open  to  the 
coaat  and  there  i>  no  rirer-  Tbeee  boati  are 
propelled  by  the  paddte  and  aait  and  generally 
carry  eight  men  ;  they  are  mucb  employed  in 
WHtering  and  compleiing  the  aea^atock  of  ahipe 
homeward-bound  i  alao  in  loading;  abips  with 
pepper,  timber,  &c-,  for  Bombay  ;  and  in  ship- 
ping the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Canara  and 
HaJabar,  all  of  which  ia  rafted  off  to  vesaets 
caHed  dow,  faoatiJe,  patamar,  be.,  hereafter  deg- 
eribcd. 

FMyiMa  Mamsit. — Is  a  oowting  beat,  of 
about  tifiy  feet  long,  ten  to  twelre  feet  broad, 
and  five  to  seren  feet  deep.  It  ia  flramed  with 
.  tinbera  and  planka  ;  Hbich  aie  aawad  together, 
m  before  described.  The  timbcn  are  about 
four  feet  asander,  and  on  them,  inaide,  soma 
few  planks  are  pUesd  as  bsnds  aid  damps, 
wUcta  are  nailsd  to  the  rrame.  Theaa  are 
Tery  mdely  pot  together ;  and  not  of  much  im- 
portanoB,  lithsr  in  form  or  constraotion.  Diir* 
ing  the  aouth-west  monsoon,  or  from  ^nns  to 
NoTomber,  they  are  laid  op  at  Beipnr  river  for 
sabty,  and  are  only  osed  in  the  fina-weaiher 
season.  They  carry  the  prodaeliona  of  the 
cocoannt  tree,  ris.  oorr,  eopra,  oajaa,  the  leaf  of 
tbo  Corypba  nmbraenlifen  which  ii  naed  for 
ooTcringt  of  hoDsea,  also  for  books,  and  variona 
ikther  parposei.  Jagerit  oil  and  arrack,  to 
Goebin  and  Mangalore;  aid  bring  from  tbeae 
parte  riee,  cloth,  salt,  bo.  These  veaaels  keep 
aloDg  shore  and  take  adrantsge  of  the  sail  in 
rowing.  They  have  geaerally  from  eight  to  ten 
men,  who  aru  fisbermen  of  the  Mopija  easte. 
h  race  of  Uusalmana,  descendants  of  the  first 
Arabian  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsu- 
lar ;  and  who  marrying  the  dau|ihters  of  the 
Ci>iuiliyi  obtained  tha  name  of  Uapillai,  or 
"  BODS-in-law,"  oormpted  by  Europeana  into  the 
■boTB  term. 

Tht  Pidamar,  are  a  clnss  of  Teasels  which 
may  be  considered  the  best  in  India  •  as  they 
sail  remarkably  well,  and  stow  a  good  cargo. 
Tbe^  belong  principally  to  Bombay  merchants, 
and  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  coasting- trade  to 
that  port.  They  are  grab-bnilt :  that  is,  with 
a  prow  stem,  whioh  ia  the  same  length  as  the 
losel  ;  mtA  the  dimenaions  of  the  hrge  class  are 
snaB^-sii  feet  six  inches  in  length,  twenfy- 
one  fM  six  inches  in  bnwtth,  eleven  feet  nine 
inehea  id  depth,  and  abont  two  hundred  tons 
bnrihen,   Tbey  aia  plaiAed  whb  leak,  Bpon 


jungl»-wood  fivmes  ;  and  an  really  vecy  kand^ 
some  resaela,  being  put  together  in  the  Euro* 
pean  maMier,  with  Mils,  b^ta,  ft«.  aad  their 
bottoms  are  shaatbed  with  inch-board,  and  • 
layer  of  ohnnam  mixed  with,  'coooa-nat  oil  and 
s  portion  of  daasr  (eoantiy  roain}  ;  thia  ia  a 
very  durable  enbstaoce,  and  a  great  presemb- 
tive  to  the  plsnlc  against  worms. 

Some  of  .the  smaller  class  of  these  vessels,  of 
about  sixty  tons  burthen,  are  sewed  together 
with  coir,  aa  other  native  boats  are.  The  smalt 
clssa  has  one,  and  the  large  ciass  two  maita, 
with  the  lattan  sail  :  the  foremast  raking  for- 
ward, for  the  pnrpoae  of  keeping  the  ponderous 
yard  clear  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
yard  is  slang  at  one-third  of  its  length,  tha 
taok  oftbe  sail  is  broaght  to  the  stem-bead, 
throi^b  a  fixed  block  ;  and  the  sheet  hanled  aft 
at  the  side,  as  usual.  The  haul  yard  itr  a  pend-  ' 
ent  and  treble  block,  tnm  the  msat  head  aft  to 
midships  ;  thus  acting  as  a  back  stay  for  the 
mast's  security,  together  with  about  two  pairs 
of  shrouds.  These  vessels  generally  export  salt 
from  Bombay  to  the  coast,  and  take  buck  coir, 
ri&e,  cocos-nut,  copra,  oil,  timber,  sandal- 
wood, pepper,  and  various  articles,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coast.  They  are  navigated  with 
much  skill,  by  men  of  the  Mopila  caste  and 
other  Musalmans  ;  and  have  a  crew  .of  ten  or 
twelve  men,  and  a  tindal,  who  are  icood  pilots 
and  navigators  off  the  coaat  from  fiombny  to 
Cape  Oomorin  ;  generally  speaking,  honest  and 
trustworthy  ;  and  very  respectful  to  Europeana, 
The  Arab  Boa,  ia  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Ajvbian  Coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Farsia-  and  the  coasts  of  Indts,  in 
Cntch,  Oiiierst  and  Malabar,  They  were  also 
nsed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
end  piracy.  They  are  always  manned  by 
Araba.  The  Arab  Dow  is  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burthen,  by  measurement ;  grab-built,  with  tea 
or  twelve  ports  ;  about  eighty  five-feet  loofr, 
from  stem  to  stern  ;  twenty  feet  nine  inches 
broad  ;  and  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep.  Of  late 
years,  this  description  of  vessel  has  been  bnilt 
at  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  most  per« 
fectly,  in  the  European  style.  These  vei- 
sels  have  a  great  riae  of  floor ;  are  oslculatr  d 
for  sailing  with  small  cai^es  ;  and  are  fully 
prepared,  by  internal  equipment,  for  defence, 
with  decks,  hatchwaya,  ports,  poop-deck,  be., 
vessel  of  war;  many  of  them  are  sheatfa- 
tn  two-and-B-balf-inch  plank  bottoms 
with  one  ineh  board,  and  tbe  preparation  of 
chun«n  md  oil,  as  before  desoiibed,  wbidi  is 
cslled  galga),  pnt  between  tite  planks  and 
sheathing-board,  eausing  the  vessel  to  be 
very  dry  and  dnrable ;  and  preventing 
the  worm  from  atiacking  the  bottom.  The 
worm  is  (Hie  of  tha  gieiSest  eaemiea  io  India 
859  71  .  ,    ,^ 
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to  limber  in  ths  watar,  wbile  the  white  ant 
is  aa  much  bo  out  of  it.  On  the  outaide  of 
the  iheathing  faoard  there  is  a  ooat  of  white- 
waah,  made  from  the  aame  artiolea  si  that 
between  the  sheslhing  «nd  plaoks  ;  which  cost 
is  renewed  evsry  sesioii  they  put  to  sea>  These 
Teesela  have  geneially  oue  msatj  and  a  latteen- 
ssil :  the  yard  is  the  length  of  the  *eatel  aloft ;_ 
and  the  mast  raking  forward,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  ponderous  weight  dear,'  in  raising 
and  lowering.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  btought 
to  the  stern-bead,  and  sheets  aft  in  the  usual 
way  ;  the  haulyarde  lead  to  the  taffrail,  having 
a  pendent  and  treble  purchase -block,  which 
becomes  the  backstay,  to  support  the  mast  when 
the  sail  is  set :  this,  with  thiee  pairs  of  shrouds 
completes  the  rigging  ;  which  is  very  simple, 
the  whole  being  of  coir-rope. 

Several  of  these  TCtsels  have  been  Gtted  as 
brigs,  after  their  arrivBl  in  Arabia  ;  and  armed 
by  the  Arabs  for  cruising  in  the  fied  Sea  and 
Axabian  Gulf,  as  piratical  vessels  t  they  are  alao 
the  clasa  of  vessels  of  which  Tippu  Bultan's  fleet 
atOnore  consisted.  When  armed,  ihey  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Bombay  marine  brigs,  but  this 
never  happened,  but  when  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  brigs  weak  and  unsupported. — (Nate 
by  Sir  J.  Slalcolm-  The  large  dow  make 
generally  one  Toyage  in  the  season,  to  the 
southward'  of  AJvbia  ;  taking  sdvanrsge  oF 
the  north-east  monsoon  to  come  down,  and  the 
south-west  to  return  with  an  eichange  cargo. 
They  generally  bring  dates,  fruit,  preseives, 
Shiraz-wine,  and  horses  {  and  take  back  rice, 
ooir,  cBUvBs,  cocoanuts,  oil,  timber,  damar,  &c., 
Tsrioua  srtioles  of  cloth  of  the  country  msnu- 
facture,  and  from  Bombay,  European  articles 
of  every  description.  The  trade  of  thia  part  of 
the  country  is  very  great  in  those  vessels ;  ei. 
tending  from  Allipey,  the  southernmost  port 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  up  to  Bombay  :  but 
all  the  trade  to  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  ships 
which  are  called  "  Country  Traders,"  from 
the  Oulf  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  Arabs  are 
a  powerful,  well  grown,  handsome  people,  and 
very  acute  and  intelligent  fo  trade.  They  usu- 
ally navigate  their  ships  to  Bengal  in  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  skill :  This  was  well 
kpown  to  Captain  Collier  and  his  officers,  of  the 
Liverpool  frigate,  when  they  bad  the  trial  cruise 
withthelmamofMascat's&ne  frigate,  in  1820.) 

The  Saggala,  or  Budgerow.^TiiiB  ia  an 
Arabic  word  the  feminine  of  "  baghl"  a 
mnle.  The  Bnggala  is  engaged  in  the  trade 
Of  Gutch,  Guserat  and  the  Ualabar  Coast, 
t«  the  gulph  of  Persia,  the  Coast  of  Arabia 
and  the  Bed  8ea.  Thry  are  Indian  vessels 
and  manned  with  Indian  seamen  called  Iss- 
cars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vessels 
to  be  mot  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Their  ex- 
treme length,  from  iterD  to  taSiail,  is  about 


seventy-four  feet,  the  breadth  about \wsiilyfin 
feet,  and  the  depth  in  hold  eleven  feat  u 
inohes,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bn 
burthen.  The  peculiaritv  of  form  andeitn> 
ordinary  equipment  of  tnese  vessels  it  uidlo 
have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of  Aluin- 
der  the  Great :  they  sre  armed  with  two  gnu 
on  the  after  part  or  right-aft  of  the  stern  for  it- 
fence  agsinet  pirate*;  and  have  their  poop-detb 
with  a  round  stem  :  their  extreme  secliiwt 
about  the  centre  oi  middle  of  the  vessel :  tbtj 
ere  very  broad  in  proportiou  to  their  Iti^ 
with  a  sharp  rising  floor  :  the  stem  ia  strsigli^ 
and  rakes  rery  little  more  than  the  gtera-post. 

These  vessels  are  constructed  with  (imben 
and  planks,  which  sre  nail  and  trenail  faateiied, 
in  the  most  rude  snd  unsafe  manner  pouible, 
The  topside  above  the  deck  is  barricsded  wiU 
mats  on  the  outside  of  the  timbers,  which  m 
u  p  to  sbout  eight  feet  from  the  deck ;  snd  wbRi 
they  have  no  cargo  on  board,  ibis  haniewle  ii 
removed. 

They  have  only  one  mast  ;  with  a  hugs  jai 
made  from  two  spars,  the  small  ends  luhed  to- 
gether, and  a  latteen  sail,  the  tack  of  irkidi 
goes  to  the  sterahead,  es  in  the  other  nsaeb 
before  described  :  they  generally  trade  lite  tk 
Dow ;  and  an  navigated  by  Arabs  ind  iIh 
people  of  Gutch. 

This  singular  and  rude  vessel,  es  well  u  lbs 
Arab  Dow,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  iha  oouti 
of  Arabia  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which  are  aubject 
to  periodica]  winds  during  which  these  vesisb 
are  navigated  with  mnch  ease. 
'  Tie  Bambuk  is  a  email  coasting  veswl  Iroia 
fifteen  to  fifty  tons  burthen,  trading  in  the  IW 
Sea. 

TkeDoni  of  the  Coromandel  coist,  is  a  Imgt 
vessel  of  the  ark  like  form,  abont  seventy  hA 
lon)t,  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feel  deep; 
with  a  fiat  bottom  or  keel  part,  which  it  Ibt 
broadest  place  ia  seven  feet  ;  and  at  the  Ion 
and  after-parts  of  the  vessel  it  breska  into  Its 
inches,  which  is  the  siding  of  the  stem  sod 
stern-post.  The  fore  and  after  bodies  are  siin- 
lar  in  form,  from  midalut>s-  Their  light  drssght 
of  water  is  about  four  feet ;  and  when  hnded, 
about  nine  feet.  These  rude  unshapely  vesteli 
trade  from  Madraa  and  tlie  const  to  the  Istnd 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  many  of  them  to  the  Odf  of 
M.anar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between  C^lm 
snd  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent.  Ilxj 
have  only  one  mast,  with  a  long  sail  ;  snd  srs 
navigated  from  land  to  land,  and  coaatwise,  ia 
the  flne  season  only. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  km*  Iks 
means  used,  by  the  people  who  narigalelbM 
vessels,  to  find  the  rata  of  current  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  whioh  is  very  great  at  the  chugs  of 
the  season  or  monaoon,  as  mnch  as  sixty  wncs 
in  Iwenty-foui  hours.    When  they  in  <«  ■ 
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port,  in  a  calm,  they  throw  a  bandfal  of  sand  i  Names  vary  with  the  forma  of  retaela,  and  the 
or  ahdli  and  feKthera,  in  the  calm  sea  ;  and  by  lues  to  which  they  are  put ;  and  these  sgaia 
the  drifting  of  the  feathers'on  the  anrfaee,  and  differ  with  oatioDS  or  tribes  so  as  to  be  in- 
sinking  of  tfao  ssnd  or  shells,  a  oalculntion  of    numerabte. 


the  rate  of  currant  is   formed,  and  they  anchor 
off  the  ooaat  accordingly. 

The  anchor  is  made  in  the  moat  simple  way 
imaginable,  by  lashing  together  three  crooked 
braoches  of  a  tree,  which  are  then  loaded  with 
heavy  stones  ,  and  their  osble  is  formed  from 
coir-yams.  In  fact,  the  whole  equipment 
these  mde  Tessels,  >s  well  as  their  constniotioD, 
is  the  most  oosrie  and  nn-seaworthy  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  far  behind  those  of  any 
olber  part  of  India. 

^Ae  BoalUa  Manehe,  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  navigates  the  Quif  of  Manar,  bd(1  the 
aonthem  part  of  the  Feninsnla  of  India.  This 
boat,  which  is  about  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length, 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  depth,  has  more  of  the  Earopean 
foriD  than  any  of  the  Indian-bnilt  vessels  thst 
are  met  with.  The  after  part  shews  the  origin 
to  be  of  Portugueee  construction,  as  it  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  boats  sliil 
in  use  by  the  people  of  that  country  ;  whioh 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessels 
in  which  Vasoo  Be  Oama  sailed  toindis. 

They  hare  s  deck  fore  and  aft ;  and  are  built 
with  all  sorts  of  Jangle-wood,  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  fastened  with  nails  aDd  bolls. 
Tb^an  equipped  with  one  mast,  which  inclines 
forward,  and  a  square  ]ug.«aU  ;  also  a  small 
bowsprit,  at  shout  the  angle  of  46°,  with  a  sort 
of  jib  fore-sait,  oue  pair  of  shrouds,  and  a  baok- 
atay  whieh  completes  the  rigging.  These  ves- 
sels carry  on  the  trade  of  the  island  across 
the  Onlf.  The  exports  are,  rice,  tobacco,  bo. 
and  the  imports,  cloth.  This  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  inland  revenue  of  the  island,  in  the 
district  of  Jaffospatam. 

Chiina,  Mcdaeea,  Ardtipdago. — The  fiodtt 
of  the  Slraita  of  Malacca  are  the  Frshn,  Sem- 
paB,  Loreha,  Fokat  and  Tongkong  or  Ting- 
King.  In  the  Eastarn  Arohipelsgo,  the 
generic  name  for  a  boat  or  vessel,  large  or 
Hoall,  is  Prahn,  a  word  almost  naturalised 
in  the  EnropaaD  langnages.  It  belongs  equal- 
ly to  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  and 
from  these  has  been  very  widely  spread  to 
othen,  extending  as  a  synonym  to  the  prin- 
cipal Philippine  tongues.  The  usual  name 
fnr  a  canoe  or  skiff,  both  in  Usky  and 
JtTwiese,  is  sampan.  The  large  vessels  which 
the  nativea  of  the  Archipelago  used  in  war  and 
trade  were  called  by  them  Jung,  which  is  the 
word,  oorrvptad  junk,  that  Europeans  spply 
to  tha  Urge  vessels  of  the  Chinese,  of  whioh 
the  proper  name  is  wang-kang.  For  a  squsre- 
riggisd  vessel  or  ship,  the  natives  have  Ikutow- 
cd  the  word  Eapal  from  the  Xeling  pe^le- 


The  most  oommoa  pirate  vessels  made  use 
of  among  the  floating  communities  from  the 
Straits  to  the  South-£astern  groups,  are  the 
peng'ajap  and  kaiap,  with  padiuikan,  and 
Malay  boats  of  various  size  and  coostruction, 

Tha  pe»j(^ap  is  a  prahn  of  light  build, 
strsigbt,  and  very  long,  of  various  dtmensiona, 
and  carrying  usually  two  masts,  with  square 
kadjang  sails.  This  boat  is  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept ihat  aft  is  a  kind  of  awning,  under  which 
the  headman  sits,  and  where  the  msgazioe  of 
arms  and  ammunition  is  stowed  away.  In 
front  it  oarries  two  guns  of  greater  or  lest 
calibre,  of  whieh  the  muEiles  peer  through  a 
wooden  bulwark,  always  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  keel.  FenjfijBp  of  large  size  generally 
carry,  in  addition  to  these,  some  swivel  piecea, 
mounted  along  the  timber  parapet  ;  while 
boats  of  Inferioi  tonnage  are  armed  ouly  with 
two  lelah,  elevated  on  a  beam  or  upright: 
From  twenty  to  thirty  rowers,  sitting  on 
benohea  well  covered  with  nuts,  oommunii»le 
to  the  vessel-  with  their  shoit  oars  a  steady  and 
rapid  motion,  the  more  ewifl  in  proportion  as 
the  prahu  is  small.  Large  onei,  therefore,  are 
often  left  hidden  in  some  creek,  or  little  man 
of  islets,  while  ths  light  skiffs,  flying  through 
the  water,  proceed  on  their  marsudiag  errand. 

The  Kakap  prahu  is  a  email  light  boat,  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder  oar,  but  with  no  other 
oars  or  sculls.  It  carries  only  one  mait,  with 
a  single  qusdrsngular  sail.  Like  the  penjajap, 
it  is  bulk  of  very  buoyant  timber,  planks  being 
held  together  by  wooden  fiins,  and  lashed  with 
rattans.  The  pirate  never  goes  lo  sea  with  a 
kakap  alone,  and  the  voyager  may  be  sure 
whenever  he  descries  a  kaksp,  that  a  penjsjap 
is  not  far  behind,  moving  along,  perhaps  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  coast,  or  lurking  be- 
hind 8i>rae  island,  or  Ijing  within  the  seclu- 
sion of  some  woody  ereek.  Kight  or  ten 
of  Hie  best  lighters  are  usually  chosen  lo  man 
these  light  skilfs,  which  remind  us  of  those  fly- 
ing proas  of  the  Ladrones  described  by  a 
French  voysger  (^NoU  lo  Setmerat,  139.) 
In  calm  weather  the  pirates  row  in  these 
buoyant  gallies  along  the  shore,  or  mount  the 
small  rivers,  confiding  in  their  agiliijr,  and 
knowing  well  that  if  surprised  they  may  fly 
into  the  woods,  bear  their  little  skiff  witb 
them,  and  launch  it  i^ia  at  some  spot  nh- 
knowB  to  their  pursuers.  {Kolf  Mapport, 
ISSI.) 

The  Fadvakan  are  native  vessels  having  a 
single  mast  is  the  form  of  a  tripod,  and  carry- 
ing a  large  lateen  sail  of  met.  'i'hey  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  toos  burden,  and  of  great  beam, 
061 
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with  lodj  ud«s,  and  little  bold  in  ike  mltf . 
Thejr  ore  steered  hy  two  long  roddeis,  wbiob 
are  lifted  up  when  the  ruflel  is  moored  .or 
paesing  tbroagh  a  aballow.  (_£arl,  Voyage  of 
at  Dourga,  noU,i^.) 

Tbe  ordinary  prabn  made  uw  of  bj  tKe 
Ualay  pirates,  at  the  pieaeat  day,  are  fiom 
eight  or  tea  tons  baiden,  very  well  maniied 
and  exceedingly  fast.  Uaually  they  ace  armed 
on  tha  bowB,  centre,  and  stern  with  iwiiel 
pieoBB,  {JoIim'i  Imdian  Arehi^offo,  Vol.  II. 
poffefivm  183  to  lljl.) 

A.  seoDod  «laei  Lanun  pirate  praba  of  Min- 
danao, oarrias  a  crew  of  abost  60  men.  It 
bat  ■  flt^e  or  platform  aiup«nded  to  tha  miat 
with  grapling  hooks  attached  to  the  end  wbiob 
it  uied  BB  a  bridge  far  bordering  a  prize.  The 
first  olats  Lanun  pirate  prahu  of  Mindanao 
«eniee  a  crew  «f  100  mm  or  thereabont.  In 
this  description  of  Tcstel,  the  tripod  mast,  the 
Iws  after  feet  of  which  work  on  hingesi  is  need 
U  a  bridge  in  boarding. 

The  trade  with  New  Quioea  and  tbe  Xaat- 
em Islands,  (oommonly  called  thefiugia  Trade) 
and  the  Trepang  fishery  on  ibe  North  Coast  ef 
Australia,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  vessels  oalled 
"  PaddnalckaB."  These  leave  Uscatsar  and  the 
other  parte  of  Cdebei,  for  the  Emtern  Islands 
during  the  westerly  monsoon,  returning  with 
the  Bouth-eaat  trade  wind. 

The  "  Sampan"  boat  ts  well  known  at  Singa- 
pore Bod  remarkable  for  its  swiftness  boih  with 
sails  and  oars.  These  boats  when  skilfully 
msnsged  sre  exceedingly  safe,  and  are  some- 
times employed  on  rather  distant  coasting  voy- 
ages, from  Singapore  to  Fenang  for  example. 
The  passenger  Sampan  is  employed  at  Singa- 
pora  chiefly  In  conveying  paasengcrs  between 
tbe  store  and  the  shipping. 

Kora-Kora  is  a  boat  of  tbe  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, near  Batcbiao,  some  of  them  of  4  or  5 
tims  bDitheti,  they  are  open,  have  a  bamboo 
outrigging  five  feet  od  each  aide  which  supports 
a  bamboo  platform,  they  ate  low  in  the  water. 

The  "  Dragon  Boats"  of  China  are  long  and 
narrow,  capable  of  bol^ling  forty  to  eighty  men. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  their  boat 
noes  snd  rowing  nuitchet,  in  the  fistival  of  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  mt^nth,  iiauslly  falling 
in  ^une,  and  seemingly  leUting  to  tbe  summer 
aolstice. — Staiutift  of  Commerce  :  BwnuH'i 
^SiPi,  ^ol.  V.  pp.  233  lo  j!ft4 ;  Migtuuk't 
Travelt,  pagp  ^ii ;  FotUm'i  fertOHOl  Ohter- 
vatiou  pagi  lS4-7j  Burto^'t  Bind,  Vol.  II, 
page  2»6;  Qwmnghtm  Bitl.  p/  the  PtHtfoi, 
Vol.  I,  page  1 9;  Lr.  Taylor;  Hooker' t  Smala- 
yan  Joum.,  Vol.  I,  paga  392;  PoweU'a  Band- 
bgok  ;  Soon.  Frod.  I-vnjab,  pf^e  168  ;  Well^ 
tUdJ  f^vih,  Vol  I.  page  16  ;  Bttrion'i  Pit- 
grimage  to  Jlf«w4  Fot  I.  ppge  292  j  Beport 


of  /ob  Mge,  E*q.,  JtUe  Hatter  Siipurigkt  ^ 
Hit   MaJMtg't   ffaval  Ford  at  TrinamaUat, 


q/leneardt  Departmtnl  of  tkt  Survqi  of  lAc 
^avy,  communicated  with  notes  by  Mtftr- 
Getural  Sir  Join  Malcolm,  G.  C.  B.,  E.  L.  9. 
M.  B.  A-  S.,  &c ,  &□.  to  tie  JouTMol  of  tke 
£ogai  Atiatie  Society,  OMd  read  Ist  of  Jone, 
\&S3,i)itheJoun,  of  the  Royal  Anatie  Sodt- 
ty,  No.  I.  Jtdy  1834,  from  page  1  to  14;  Crttt- 
fard  Viet,  pago  B6  j  SL  /oJm's  Indtan  AreU- 
pelego.  Vol.  II.  page  IBS  to  184,  Mr.  Uvuel 
Watiace,  ii,  SB.  Mr.  NOtcher  m  Uieru. 

BOATLOO,  HlHD.  a  bamboo  of  Kangra. 

BOAZ,  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  pitlara  enel> 
ed  by  Solomon  at  the  Jemaalem  temple.  It 
means  advancing.  The  other  Jakin  or  Takia, 
means  firm,  atsble, — Brniaen, 

BOBAN  ESWARA.  See  Ksrll 

BOBBAHLU,  Tel.,  also  Alachandsla,  Tu. 
Dolichos  sinensis,  t<. 

BOBBERY,  Anglo.Hihd-  for  Bap-n* 
HiKJ).  Ob,  thou  father  !  a  disrespectful  ad- 
dress ;  to  create  a  bobbery,  ia  to  caose  a  di»* 
tutbanee. 

BOBILLT,  in  L.  8B0  SO  B.  and  I*.  IS"  15' 
N«  a  zemindari  in  Viugapatam. 

BQCCA  TIQBIS,  a  Bairow  channel,  fbrvH 
Cid  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Canton  ^tvt,  bj  the 
amall  ialand  North  of  Wang-tong,  and  iUiiiB(- 
hoy  point.  The  Boooa  Tigris-  is  further  oon- 
traeted  by  a  obaiu  of  rock  aboFe  water  at  a 
amall  distance  from  Waag*toog.-~-^ara&«rf|- 
Sea  Wang  to«g. 

BOCHO,  Hind-    Msonwomia  snahroau. 

BOD,  in  tha  language  of  Sadak  ia  TiM. 
See  Bbot,  Hot ;  Himalaya. 

BODA,  in  L.  44°  4'  B.  and  L.  I  ff«  34'  H. 

BODA  CHANDKA,  Tai.  Mimosa  nifai- 
oBulis.  Lam,  mean*  tha  enall  01  bare  Ckamiitm, 
Acacia  sundra. 

BODADANDO,  in  U  77"  4fi'  %.  mtA  L. 
14°  45  N,' 

BODAH,  HiNo.  alao  BONDAQA.  Ha*. 
LsgerstnemiB  lanceolata. 

BODABA;  Hind.  Marlea  btgonifolia. 

BODDABEE,  in  Long.  86"  S7'  Kaod  XaI. 
86°  42'  N. 

BODEPILLT,  in  L.  88"  57'  B.  and  L-  18» 
BJ'E,  aadL.  IS-ie'N- 

BODHE,  in  L.  87?  W  B.  ud  L.  W  S* 
N. 

BODICE  or  Choli  is  nssd  ersrywhere  azeapt 
in  tbe  south  of  the  Peninaula.  It  ia  mat  la 
sfjonre  pieoea  which  meet  is  front,  wd  an  tiod 
by  the  uids  in  ai  strong  knot  under  tlw 
breasts ;  and  the  sleevs,  whisb  in  some  iw 
stanoea  reaohea  below  tha  elbow,  and  m 
othera  above  it,  is  pot  into  tlte  bole  lefl 
nnsewn  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aqnsra  bodrr 
pieee.    The  ooatbuitim  tf  this  i>tule«CdMaa 


is  VCI7  simple,  ind  somfl  mmut  nuke  tlieir 
own-  Iq  the  lontb  of  India  bodices  are  not 
von)  by  tbe  womea  of  tame  noea-  It  is  onlj] 
'they  say,  couTteaans,  who  are  aabaraed  of 
them  who  hide  their  boaomi,  A  form  of  bodioe, 
named  'asEtia,'  ia  eatirely  closed  in  front, 
and  is  shaped  out  to  fit  the  boBom-  This  gar- 
ment is  worn  aJilce  bj  mihommedan  and  by 
many  bindu  women.  Ths  dress  of  mabomme' 
dan  vomea  further  consists  of  pelticoats,  gene- 
rally very  wide  indeed,  and  fsUing  in  hea?; 
folds.  •  Some  wear  an  underpetticoat  of  fine 
calico  as  a  protection  to  the  costly  atuff  of  which 
tbe  outer  garment  *is  composed,  or  to  eacape 
friction.  Tbe  stuff— satin,  silk,  or  cotton  clotb, 
is  gathered  into  a  strong  band  of  tapc^  which 
ia  tied-  6?er  one  hip,  and  the  plaita  or  gathers 
are  carefully  made,  ao  at  to  allow  the  oloth  to 
fall  in  graceful  folds.  Over  the  choice  or  anj;ia- 
bodice  is  a  light  muslin  sbirt,  which. continues 
below  tbe  wabt,  called  a  koortni :  sad  over  all 
a  sc»rf  of  whita  or  colonred  muslia  of  fine 
texture,  dopstta,  passed  onoe  round  the  waiat, 
and  thence  acroat  the  bosom  and  over  tbe  left 
shoulder  and  head,  like  the  aaree,  pompletes  the 
coetumc  Where  the  langa  or  petticoat  is  not 
paijsma  .or   trousers  take   their  place. 


Theses 


I  loose,  ai 


uad  Bengal ;  and  risewhere  as  tight  as  thej  can 
be  made.  The  entting  out  oE  these  tight  trov- 
scrt  is  DO  easy  mstter  for  they  have  several  gores 
on  tbe  inside  of  the  Uiigh  j  and  are  contrived 
ao  that  they  atb  flexible,  however  tight,  and 
do  not  binder  the  wearer  from  sitting  oross- 
l^ged.  With  the  trousers,  which  are  tied  at 
the  waiat,  are  worn  the  sngia  or  ebolee  bodice, 
tbe  koortni  or  shirt,  and  the  dopstta  or  scarf. 
In  full  dress  a  mahommcdan  ladf  wean  the 
peabwsE  or  Persian  robe,  in  irhich  dancing- 
women  nsuallj  perform.  It  baa  long  tight 
alecTCB,  a  tight  body  crossed  in  front,  and  a 
very  Tolnminous  mnalin  skirt,  the  most  fashion- 
able Amplitude  being  about  forty,  or  even 
sixty  yards  in  circa mference.  This  garment 
i>  often  trimmed  in  a  costly  manner  with 
gold  or  silver  lace,  and  ia  only  worn  as  a 
bridal  dreaa  or  at  demeBtio  Isativala.  Any 
■dditiona  to  Uie  above  consist  only  in  vari- 
atiooB  of  the  cunponent  parts  f  doth  for 
bodien  is  atade  like  sareea  with  colonred  bor. 
den.  In  the  catting  ont  of  the  bodice,  it 
i*  eontrired  that  eaob  aleeve  ends  with  the 
border,  aad  that  it  mna  round  the  bottom 
of  tbe  garment,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  aome 
extent.  SodioeT  are  also  made  of  English 
white  muslin,  jaconet,  or  ine  ealjeo,  and  of 
ehintK,  provid^  the  colour  is  fast,  many  are  of 
rilk  and  cotton  mixed,  others  of  ulk  or  cotton 
only. 


taiDmeots  aad  feativals.  as  also  in  religious 
wonhip,  Baraas  are  nearly  uuirersal  for  hinda 
wear,  and  aottme,  made  into  petticoats  and 
trousers,  is  as  universsl  for  mshommedan 
women  and  men  als(\  and  it  hai  this  advaa- 
tage  over  ssrees,  that  the  oolouts  and  patterns 
diSsr  very  little  anywhere  within  the  confines 
of  India  :  whereaa  aareea,  dhotres,  tnd  loongees 
mast  be  made  to  suit  paiticular  localities,  and 
the  patteroa  of  one  looalitv  would  inevitably 
be  rcjaoled  in  another.  A  kind  of  sousaee  is 
produced  in  France,  blue  stripedj  closer  in 
texture  than  tbe  Indiaii,  perhaps,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  seme  class  or  category  ;  and  anoUier 
callad  "grivas,"  in  particular  near  Yichy,  both 
excellent  and  fast  coloured  fabrics,  and  both 
uaed  for  trousers  and  blouaes.  The  Indian 
soussee  are  always  striped  or  checked,  woven  in 
narrow  patterni,  with  coloured  yarns,  blue  and 
white,  black  and  blue,  red  and  blue,  yellow, 
white,  and  blue,  green  aiid  ebooolste,  at  detailed 
in  Dr  Wataon's  list ;  and  tbey  are  worn,  fins 
and  Doarse,  literally  by  miUiona  of  the  people 
of  tbe  middle  and  ^w^r  cluses.  In  Biodli, 
under  the  shift,  but  of  cloth  called  kanjari, 
the  cboli,  or  gaj  conceals  the  bosom.  When  it 
pastas  round  the  side  like  a  bodice  and  ia 
'Onde  L  fattened  behind,  ita  nama  it  puth.     This  article 


of  dreas  ia  very  often  omitted  in  Siadh,  a  fad 
which  may  in  some  meaanre  account  for  the 
pendent  sbape  which  the  botom  assumes  even 
in  young  women  after  a  firtt  or  leoond  child. 
— Nation  ;  Barlon'i  Siadi,  p.  301. 

BODIN,  a  town  of  Hyderabad  in  the  Dek- 
kan.    See  Koti. 

BODO.  This  population  extends  from  B»- 
bar  and  Bengal  on  the  west,  to  the  Sikkim 
and  Boten  frontiers.  They  occupy  tbe  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  en  the  northern  parts 
of  the  valley  of  Asiam.  The  wcttern  branch 
of  this  tribe  belongs  to  Bahar  and  Bengal,  and 
to  the  Sikkim  snd  Butan  froatiert,  the  eastern 
brandi  occupies  Assam  and  Cooch.  They  build 
their  huts  of  grass  and  bamboo  and  rsside  ia 
villages  of  from  ten  to  twtnty  hntt.  They  do 
not  use  leather  in  their  aitt  or  tredea,  and  do 
not  use  wool  at  clothinft,  the  latter  consists  of 
cotton  and  silk  materials.  They  use  utensils 
of  brase,' ropes  of  grass  apd  baskets  of  bamboo. 
Jo,  barley,  fermented  rice,  or  millet,  is  used 
by  them  aa  a  slightly  intoxicating  beverage, 
and  resembles  the  Ajimana  of  the  Newar  of 
Nepal.  They  till  the  soil,  but  do  not  occupy  a 
locality  permanently,  clearing  and  cropping 
end  moving  again  to  clear  snd  erop  anotbw 
spot.  The  bead  of  the  village  is  t^Ied  Gra. 
A  Bodo  and  Dhimal  will  only  touch  flesh  which 
has  been  oSiered  to  tbe  gods  by  a  priest.  The 
bride-groom  purchaeea  his  bride  either  by 
money  or  labour.    Poligsmy  is  rare.    Thers 


SXIk  sareea  and  '  pitambars,'   or  men's  silk 
viirt-dothi,  an  woia  by  hbtdna  at  enter- '  an  pnfbssed  exorcists  among  them. 
i9t 
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BODAKKEB  CHETTU. 

Tbe  eattern  Bodo  in  Gachu  are  called  Borro 
wid  are  divided  into  the  Ciidure  of  the  hill 
couDtr;  and  tfaoee  of  the  plaios.  They  are  part- 
ly hiDda  and  partly  pagan.  Thoae  ia  the 
pliina  in  Asaam  are  called  Hazai,  Hojai  or 
Majong,  toe  of  the  hindu  creed,  and  speak  a 
hiadu  dialect.  The  bill  Cacbar  is  atonter, 
hardier  and  more  turbulent,  and  lirea  in  vil- 
tagea  of  from  20  to  100  houacs.  Like  the 
Nags,  their  yoang  men  of  a  certain  age,  leave 
their  parenta'  dwellings  and  reside  togflther  in 
a  large  buildini;.  Chatgari,  a  frontier  diatriot 
between  Deab  Daring  and  the  Batan  hills,  ii 
the  chief  locality  of  the  Borro  of  Cacbar,  their 
nnmbers  there  being  about  80,000,  or  half  the 
whole  Borro  population.  Of  the  tbree  aeperate 
people  the  Koch,  tl)e  Bodo  and  the  Dbimal,  the 
faintly  yet  distinctly  marked  tpye  of  the  Mon- 
golian family  is  similar  in  all  three,  bnt  beat 
expresaed  in  tbc  Bodo  featurea  and  form. 
When  the  mabomedan  power  was  eatabliehed 
in  Bengal  tbe  Koch  ( Kocch  or  Kavftoh)  kingdom 
extended  from  83°  to  93"  E.  L.  and  from  86° 
to  87°  N.  L.  from  the  south  eaatem  eitremity 
of  Nepaul  along  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Sik- 
kim  and  Butau  iuto  Assam,  with  Kooch  Bahar 
aa  its  capital  sod  tbe  people  consisted  of  the 
present  Kooch,  Dbimal  and  Bodo.  They  dwell 
in  the  Sal  foresta  with  impunity. — laiiaM'a 
Deterip.  Bthn. ;  HodfftoM.  See  Aborigines, 
India,  pp.  834,  7,  6,  B;  Kocch;  Sal;B^mahal. 

BODOAVDA.,  a  Stkaa  tribe,  inhabiting  Que- 
dah.     Bee  Qnedah. 

BODOKA,  Ueia  P  In  Ganjam  and  Gumaar, 
a  timber  tree,  extreme  height  35  feet^  circum- 
ference 3  feet,  and  height  from  tbe  ground  to 
tbe  interaection  of  the  first  branch,  15  feet. 
A  light,  white  wood,  nsed  for  scabbards,  b&zsr 
measures,  boxes,  bullock  yokes,  the  poles  of 
palanquins  and  tonjons  and  for  toya.  It  is 
tolerably  common. — Gaplaiit  Maedonald. 

BODON,  Hind  ?  A  tree  of  Cbota  Nag- 
pore,  with  a  hard,  reddish,  grey  timber. — CiU 
C!K.  £>.  1863. 

B0DHI8AT,  also  Bodhisatwa,  a  candidate 
for  tbe  superior  bu<tbstbip  in  buddhism,  an 
'actual  experimental  leligioniat, — _Hardg't  Eat* 
tem  JfoMukism,  p.  tSi.  See  Lamo;  Sakyamuoi, 

BODINGAN.     SCHiTBAK.  BrinjaL 

BOD-FA,  a  name  of  Tibet. 

fiODRANAORf,  a  place  in  Outcb  with 
ancient  ruina,  deacribed  by  Captain  Postans. 
Qn-  Budha-nagri  ? 

BODUB,  in  L.  76*  4'  E.  and  L.  20"  B7 
N. 

BODA  MAMIDI.  T«l.  Picas  opposiii- 
folis,  B.  . 

BODANKi  CHETTU,  Tbl-  Baliamoden- 
dronagallocha,  B.  Koiburgbii,  Am,~W.  Hi. 
i.  p.  18S. — Aoyris  oommipbon,  S.  ii.  Hi. 


BOHEHERIA. 

BODANTA  GH:ETTU,  Tbl.  Baabiniapn- 
purea,  L, 

BODASABAM,  Til.    Steoodia  ritcou,  I, 

,  94.     Sphieranthus  hirtus. 

BODATABAPU  CHBTIU,  Tsl,  Sphceiu. 
tbas  fairtua,  ^iUd. 

BODDA  CHETTU  Tel-  (MaU  cM».) 
Tel.  Fious  glomerate,  R.  iii.  658. — F.  nttma- 
Wllld.  Thii  name,  aa  well  as  oUi  ind 
midi,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  Taiioni 
kioda  of  Fiata  but  most  frequently  to  f.  giau- 
rata.  * 

BODDAMA  KAIA.  Tel.  Bryonia  oQiw. 
The  bitter  seeds  are  giren  in  worm  casesaad 
yield  aleo  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps  ;  it  is  tk 
"BoddamaKaia  Noona." — 0'Sieagi»tMf,t. 
348. 

BOBDA  NAB.  Tak.  F  fibre  of  Ficus  opps- 
silifolia. 

BODDA  MAMIDI.  Tbl-  Copania  caan- 
oeuB,  Pbrb. — Uolincea  can.  Jt~  ii.  843. 

BODDA  WOOD.  Akblo-Tak.  Piesi 
raoemoaa. 

BODDI  CHETTU,  Tbl.  Macaranga  Koi- 
burgbii, /(.  ff^.  Ic— Oayris  peltata,  R.  iii.  75S. 

BODUI  KUBA,  Tbl,  Rivea  hypocraieri-. 
formis,  Ci, — Lettsomia  uniflorB,  J!.  L  *95. 
The  leavea  are  nsed  as  a  vegetable  in_the  sootk 
as  are  those  of  R.  Bona-Mox  in  Bengal,  Voigt. 
The  Sans.  Syni-  Av^,  and  Jmtga,  are  sud  ts 
be  Arggrtia  argtnlta,  Cb-  The  buda  of  Csle- 
nyctionaud  Bomesp.  of  Ipommi,  etpedsUj  I> 
reptsns,  are  also  esten  aa  tegetablea  ikmrt). 

BODDU  KUBA,  TxL-  Portulaoa  tabeiOi% 
S.  ii.  464. 

BODDU  MALLE,  TsL.  Jasminiun  a» 
bac.  Ait.  our.  plenum. — R-  i.  S8, 

BODDU  FAVlLt  KURA,  or  Gaiiga.paTi 
kurs.  Tbl.  Portulaci  oleracea,  L- — fi.ii.  46S,i 

BODDU  TUNGA,  Tbl.  -Hymenoek^ 
groasa,  Neet. — If.  eontr,  110.— Sciipos  giMJ 
and  maximuB  S.  i-  £31.  J 

fiODHI,  BuBM.  The  Peepul  tree  !■« 
which  Gautama  attained  tbe  Buddha-ha4 
Bee  Bo-Tree.    Buddha. 

BOEOHEE,  Hind  P  A  red  colored  wM 
very  hard  and  close-grained.  Th«  tree  gM 
in  tbe  Santbal  junglea  from  Haneebakil ' 
Haadiha  or  about  forty  miles,  bat  Maree.  8M 
ingly  fit  for  any  bnildiog  paipoaea  if  it* 
be  grown  to  any  sufficient  site,  which  it  Mi 
has  a  chance  of  doing  in  ita  preaait  condii 
in  the  jungles.  -Too  heavy  for  use  geacnJ 
with  reference  to  timber  bridges.— Co/.  M^ 
nwn'  JoKmal,  July  1860> 

BOEHMERIA,  a  genua  of  plania,  be]oii|i 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Urtioacen  of  which  the  I 
lowing  species  occur  in  India, 

S.  UMtestadiya,  Oarfaw«l,  Simla. 
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BOKHlfBBU  MIvEA. 

B   MMrophylh,  D.  Don,  N«p*l. 

6.  PlaCyphjrlU,        do.  do. 

B.  Frut«gceiu,  Thuob.  do. 

B.  FroodoBi,  D.  Doo.  do. 

B.  Ternifolia,  do.  do. 

B.  SalidloHi,  D.DoD.,HoIucoaB, Himalaya. 

B.  Interrupu,  Willd.  BeDgal,  Bombay. 

B.  Go^ado.    OarhwaluidSiiDla. 

B.  Candlcuis. 

B.  ITiTaa. 

B.  Poyi. 

B.  uini*. 

Many  of  Iheee  stb  ada^nf;  oettlei;  B.  niyea, 
the  Urtica  tensciBsima  of  Boxb.  (Fl.  Ind.  iii. 
6»0)  yields  the  Bhea  fibra  of  Aimui.  B  aalicifo- 
lii,  an  edible  herty.—Box6.  iii.  G90,  Foigt. 
See  Decaichislia  crotoni folia. 

BOEHUEKIA  CANDICANS.  See  China- 
grau;  Rbeea, 

BOBHMEBIA  FBUTE3CBNS.    ThuTib. 
FoDMh  of  the  ParbuttUh  I  Pom    of    Quihwal    and 
Kienki,  Lepoba.  Kemaoo. 

Tenki,  Llmbock  I 

Thia  plant  growa  wild,  to  a  height  of  six  or 
dght  feet,  in  the  TBlleys  of  the  mouDtains  in 
lUatern  Nepal  and  fiikkim  and  id  the  billa 
near  the  Terai  to  elevations  of  1,000  to  8,000 
feet.  Its  fibre  ia  tued  for  twine,  rope,  fish- 
ing neta  and  game  bags  and  could  be  iroTen 
into  Bftil  clotbi — Soj/le. 

BOBHBlEaiA  INTERRUPTA.    WiUd. 
Urtica  intenupto.— Ztnn. 

Lai  UcLhntae, Bno.  |  Eyet-betya BuBif. 

Grown  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  Preaidendee 
and  in  Burmah.  Its  haiia  ating  like  thou  of 
the  nettle.— roi^i,  S8l. 

BOEHUEBIA  KIVEA.    Gaudi. 
TJrtica  Divea. — Linn. 


Inan....^  ...  ~  ...Bohoa. 

Gonn BuBM. 

OBniba..Eui  CXLKBU. 
ram Chis. 

...CHIHEaS. 

Ena. 


Tbjo  fcano...» Jap, 

Bami HaLat. 

Pnya Pakj. 

K'unkhoora.  RuifopooB. 

Pan Sbah. 

Kalooae SciuT. 


This  is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between 
BanpUT  and  Sungnara  at  an  elevation  of 
4,600  to  6,000  feet.  It  grows  also  in  Bnrmah 
and  Aaaam  and  farnishts  a  textile  fibre  of 
great  *a1ne  which  ha*  attraoted  attention  in 
BritniD,  and  it  is  anticipBted  that  fibres  from 
this  class  of  plant*  will  evtntually  occnpy  a 
poaition  second  only  in  impbrtanee  to  thoje  of 
cotton  and  fi».  The  fibre  of  the  Rhea  can  be 
tnmcd  to  account  fot  the  manDfacture  of  a 
variety  of  fabrics  of  a  very  valuable  and  Dsefnl 
deacription,  and  it*  extended  cultivation  in 
India  is  worthy  of  every  attention  and  en- 
conragement.  SoEoe  bales  of  Rhea  fibre,  lately 
put  np  for  tale,  lealised  at  the  rate  of  80  £ 
per  ton. 


BOEBHAAVU  ESECTA. 

The  great  desideratam|ia  an  efficient  machine . 
for  the  aeparalion'of  the  fibre  from' its^ parent 
stem.  Bee  Chins  Oraes.  Fibrea,  Orass  cloth, 
Rheea. 

BOEHMERIA  QOGLADO,  and  B.  Ma- 
crostachya,  are  common  in  Gnrhwsl  and  near 
Simla,  and  probably  abound  19  fibre. — Souk, 
p.  372. 

BOEHMERIA  PUYA  ia  botanicelly  a  dif- 
ferent apeciee  from  the  B.  nivea,  though  its  fibre 
is  almost  identical  with  that  furnished  by  fi, 
nivea-  It  flourishes  at  Datjeeling,  Sbera 
Dboon  and  other  placea  in  the  north  of  India. 
Its  commercial  vaine  is  the  same  oa  that  of ' 
Bhes. 

BOEHMERIA  SALIOIPOLIA  ;  B.  Dm. 
TJrtioa  aalioifolU,  Ra:A. 
SihaTD.    Parmbl 

A  plant  of  theiMoluccas  and  Himalayas,  m 
far  aa  Debra  Dboon,  found  in  Simla  and  in 
Gurhwal,  and  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Ram- 
pur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feel.  Used  for  making  ropes.  Its  betriea  are 
edible.— fl<>yfe.  Kwyi.  280,  Cleghom  fnniab 
R(port,p.  68. 

BOBUHEKIA  UTILIS- 


Grows  in  Hepanl,  and  Assam.    Iti  fibre  is  well 

adapted,  for  rope  making,  canvas,  and  lines ; 

a  fire  inch  rope  broke  with  nine  tons. — Eoyle. 

BOEBHAAVU  DIANDRIA. 

Its  edible  part 

Qodhapama Bemo.  I  HukSriitte  hire  ....Tah.' 

BpreadingHogwaed.Ena.  (  Attika  mamidi..,  .  Til 
B'^madika Sans.  iTikrili  bhaji Duk. 

lU  root. 


^Tibi  kUjar ...Dox.  I  Attica  mammedi 

Smadika Sahb,        veyru .~.Tm. 

Hukainttay  veT....TAi[. ) 

Horsfield  says  that  in  Java  the  Sotriaavia 
diundria  is  deemed  emetic  The  Native  prao- 
titionera  reckon  the  root  amongst  laxative  medi- 
cines and  prescribe  it  in  powder.  The  small 
round  leaves  which  grow  at  the  joints  of  the 
stalks  of  the  plant,  are  eaten  by  the  Natives. 
It  appears  to  be  the  Tsludama  of  the  Hort. 
Mai,— ^m'«.  Mat.  JHed.  p.  90  ;  O'Sk,  p.  613. 

BOENPHAL,  Hind.     Fungus.  ^.  F 

BOERHAAVIA  DIFFUSA  Syn.  ofBo- 
erhaavia  diandria. 

BOEBHAAVIA  EBECTA.    Linn.     ■ 
Boertaaavia  procnmbens. — Rox.   W.Ieon. 
BEira. 


Shwet  pnma  ... 

Qadapums 

Spread  iug  Hog- 


Qadapurna HihIi. 

Tauirama HAtsAt. ' 

Hukarataj  kitay...TAM. 

Alaka  mamidi Tel. 

Adavio; 
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BOHBi. 

BOEBHAWIA  PROCUUB£NS. 
MookoorODtaj-keeraj,  TaK. 
-  A  procumbent  weed,  with  amall  red  floffera, 
used  bj  the  nativee  with  other  leares  ai  gneuB. 
8«  Vegetable*  of  Southern  India. 

BOEBHAAyiA  STILLATA.— Borf.  rT.Ie. 


BOERHAAVIA  TUBBBOaA. 
SiadiksBiid  PnoBniA         ]  ACtict  mamidiTeraTBL. 

Ts Sahb  [l^krtksjtr Dvk, 

IiUkarmtty   tm .^Tn.  | 

Bmt  mid  to  be  enetic,  j»  deemed  Inative, 
and  giTGD  bj  the  natives  ia  powder,  a  tea  gpoon- 
ful  tirice  dti^. 

BO-OAHA,  SiKOB.    Picas  rengiota. 

BOOHAZ,  the  term  foi  th«  narrow  and 
shallow  ohannelB  tbrout^h  tUt  >BDd-banka  that 
stretch  across  the  month  of  tha  Nile,  prevent- 
ing piiSsage  of  ships  of  burden. — SoUkiok's 
H-avelt  in  PaUttine  and  Syria,    7ol.t,p.\\. 

BOOLE,  Geobob,  in  1774,  waa  deputed  to 
Tibet  by  Warren  Hastinfca  m  Ambassador. 

BOONIO  OR  BOUNIGO,  the  naiae  ia 
Japan  for  tbo  "  Governor." — ^o4gKMf  Nag*' 
laii,  p.  a. 

BOGOO,    TBI.  atao  Batni,  Tjtt.  Charcoal. 

BOGRANDIAP  (Qa.  Bag  or  Bajjh  Bati- 
dia)  Randia  uligiaoaa. 

BOQSHA."  A  tribe  ocoupjing  the  low 
Terai  ailjoinin^  Rohilcund. 

BOOUE  PORTS  were  captured  on  the  25th 
Pobruary  18+1. 

BOQUMVANLU.  T»L.  FrorasanscritBho- 
gam.  Common  wsmea.  See  Bsaava,  Murli,  Jogi 

BOHIRA,  UuJD.  also  aUOEA.  Hinq 
Bignouia  undulatB, 

BOHNI,  Hind,  with  shopkeepers  and  hack- 
stera  Ihe  first  money  received  of  tbe  day,  it  is 
the  Hiiirdsel  of  the  Bihiaii.— Elliot. 

BOHL  Of  thie  people,  there  are  2,i94  in 
tbe  Oomraoti  district :  they  are  perhaps  tbe 
Bhooi. 

BOHOL,  see  Negroa  or  Buglas  Islands. 

BOHRA,  money  lenders  in  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces :  many  have  become  mahomedan  con- 
Terts.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
"BeohaT"  trade.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  alao  sajs 
that  the  name  ''  Borah,"  is  unknown  to  the 
original  ooantry  of  the  mahomedaas  of  this  race 
and  is  derived  from  the  hind:!  word  Behoorab, 
aignifying  "  traSe."  It  is  seemingly  of  this 
class  that  Sr  J.  Malcolm  speaks  when  he  wjt 
that  besides  the  mshoratdaD  Borah  there  is  a 
tribe  of  'brahminv  from  Nsth  Devara  in  Mewr, 
who  have  likewise  this  appellation.— JFUtJi. 
Maleolm't  (knlral  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  111. 

BOHRA,  R  religioaa  sect  fonnd  in  the 
Hajpoot  stales,  who  represent  themselves  to  be 


BOBXA. 

the  desoendaBts  of  thv  totlawers  of  the  Sheikh 
ul  Jabl,  or  the  celebrated  old  man  of  the 
mountain.  They  acknowledge  an  Archaman- 
drite  or  religious  chief:  they  principally 
fallow  meroantile  pursuits.  The  nahonedan 
shopkeepers  on  all  the  wevtara  side  of  India 
and  Rs  far  east  as  Secunderabad  and  Bellaiy 
ere  Bohra  and  they  are  also  settled  in  many 
psits  of  Central  Imlia  and  in  the  North 
Western  Provinces.  They  are  fair,  semewhst 
taller  than  the  average  Eiigtishmsn,  and  anite, 
enterprising  men.  Wilson  says  th^t  theaa 
appear  to  have  originatad  in  GuEorat,  where 
tbey  became  converts  to  mahomedanism  bnt 
they  seem  to  have  (y)rae  from  Sindh  They 
are  a  very  important  mercantile  race.  Sir  Joba 
Haleolm  says  there  are  many  of  them  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Central  India  engaged  in 
every  species  of  cmnmerae  as  wbolesale  nwt- 
ohants  of  tbe  first  lAut,  as  weU  aapadlua; 
and  Bometimea  both  characters  are  to  be  foiud 
in  the  same  person.  The  Borah  wbo  tma» 
from  the  sea-coast  of  Giwent  into  GeB- 
tral  India,  have  impoited  the  iraprorsaiaata 
of  European  aettlementa,  even  in  the  conatne- 
tioa  of  their  houses  and  furniture ;  they  are 
the  ehisf  medium  throu||h  which  the  tiade  in 
European  articles  is  eairied  o»  ;  and  in  ereiy 
town  in  which  they  settle,  tbey  form  a  diaUaet 
colony.  The  good  understaudiog  in  whidi 
they  live  willi  each  other  atrengtbeas  ther 
association  :  and  thongh  they  have  at  tines 
suffered  from  tbe  violenee  of  powor,  few  of 
the  industrious  claasea  ■  have  escaped  so  w«U, 
during  tha  worst  of  timss,  as  the  Boltras. 
They  are  united  under  the  spiritual  rnla  of 
their  etectad  mullah,  or  priests,  to  whoaa 
orders,  lu  conformity  with  the  snoiait 
precepts  of  tbe  remarkable  sect  of  maho- 
mednna  to  whreh  they  belong,  tfa^  nndR 
implicit  obedience.  They  are  of  the  tribe  of 
HasBiinnee,  once  ao  dreaded  in  Egypt  and 
Persia  for  the  acta  of  mord»  and  deaperatios 
which  they  perpetrated  in  blind  obedienee  to 
the  mandate  of  their  spiritual  lord,  so  famovt 
the  crusade  hialory  under  the  smoia  of 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Hoantain. 

At  Oojeio,  ia  Sir  3.  Halcolra's  time,  twdae 
hundred  families  lived  in  four  mahal  or  mrda 
connecled.with  each  other,  hot  separated  l^ 
strong  gales  from  the  other  parts  of  the  eity. 
No  one  except  a  Borah  could  mter  their  pn- 
cincts  without  leavta.  The  chief  Mullah,  wbo 
reaidea  at  Oojein,  is  appointed  by  the  high 
priest  of  this  clasa  at  Sunt:  bU  authority 
eitends  over  all  his  sect.  His  order*  go  \a 
regulate  their  most  mimite  acttona ;  and  ha 
promal)(ates  annually  a  table  «f  mlea  for  their 
guidance-  He  promised  Bir  John  MaJaolm  a 
canana  of  the  Boith  in  his  diooeae  or  chn^s, 
whom  he  eatimaled,   at  nearly   ten  thouaond 


BOKHIAA. 

faiDi]i*B  or  about  forty-five  thooNuid  Muls. 
They  Kem  to  ttbslaiu  wfaolly  Irom  politial  in- 
trigue they  ate  liberal-minded  and  open-handed, 
and,  as  tiorid  citizfliK,  far  excel  the  miho- 
inedan*  either  of  Arab  or  Persian  deeceaL— 
Jfaleotm'i  Central  Ittdia,  Vol.    p.  112. 

BOI,  Tel.,  also  pronounced  Bhui  on  the 
Madras  side  of  the  peuiniula,  a  palanquin 
bearer,  employed,  also,  as  a  house  servant,  sup- 
posed to  b«  the  original  of  the  aerving  "  Boy" 
of  Europeans  in  Mailras. 

BOIDU,  Tel.  AocordinK  to  Wilson  ■  man 
of  the  cowherd  or  shepherd  caite. 

BOIS,Fbbncb.  Wood,  henc«,  £agle  or  Aloes 

Boia  D'aigle,  Fr.  Aquilaria  if^aHocht.—Soxb. 
Bois  de  Bresil,  Fk.  Brasil  wood.  , 

Bois  de  Campeche,  Fb.  Loftwood. 
ilois  de  Colophane,  Fr.  Colopbooia :  Cana- 
rium  commune. 

Bois  de  Per,  Fk.  Iron  wood. 

Bote  de  Quassie,  Fr.   Quasria. 

Bois  de  Bejclisie,  Fr,  Liquorice  root. 

Bois  du  Rose,  Fr.  Rose  wood. 

Boia  Immortel,  Fb,  Caoao. 

Boia  Jaune  de  Breai),  Fr.  Fustic. 

BOJ,     Hivu.    AJcorue  calamus,  also  Typha 


"X 


xifolia 


JOJA,  Trl.  luga  xylocarpa.— i)'r, 

BOJAU,  UiMD.  Eteusiiie  ooracana.  Per- 
hapa  the  boss,  beer,  made  from  thia  grain. 

BOJAJA,  Jav.  Crocodile: 

BOJiq.'^^.  The  root  of  a  smell  plant 
Urought  from  Ddhi  to  Ajmere  ;  osteeuied  as 
benttRji;,  and  used  to  slrengtheo,  and  as  an 
aphrcMlisiac ;  one  seer  costs  two  Rupees. — 
em.  Mtd.   Top.  p.  13a. 

BOKA,  Hind.  A  basket,  pail  or  leather 
bate,  {or  throwin){  water  to  a  higher  level.  It 
is  the  source  of  theEuglisb  word  bucket — Ell. 

BOKADA,  TxL.  ClerodendrOn  visoosum. 
—  Vtmt. 

BOKAT,  Hind.    A^phodeins  fistulosua. 

BOKHARA.  An  isolated  kingdom  in  Tur- 
keaian,  of  small  extent,  snrroundeil  by  a  desert. 
It  lies  between  the  parsMs  of  37°  and  43'  N. 
utri  1^  Cl>°  ebd  68'  E.  It  is  an  open  oham- 
)iai)^e  country  of  unequal  fertility,  and  iuter- 
■eeted  by  the  Oxus  on  the  southern  border.  Its 
riTer*  are  the  Aniu  or  Oius,  Sir  or  Jaiartes,  the 
Kohik  or  Zar-afaban  asd  ibe  river  6f  Kurafai 
mnd  Balkh.  It  is  ruled  over  by  an  AttiiT, 
wfaos*  away  nay  be  comprised  between  the  87* 
andU"Dotth  lat.  tad  between  the  60**  and  68° 
of  Mst  long,  or  a  space  oT  178,800  treogra- 
filriGA)  square  Biiles,  out  of  which  onlyS.OOtl  m 
6,0*0  mile*  are  occupied  by  inhabitant*  in  Hied 
»bofte«  while  nine-tentha  of  ita  territory  are 
either  utterly  usfit  tor  occupation,  or  at  least 


untenanted.  A  considerable  portioa  of  the 
khauat  coniiita  of  a  clayey,  Baline  soil,  and 
sandy  steppes,  witb  a  visible  slope  lo  the 
Bouth-wesl,  while  it  is  barricaded  to  the  north- 
east by  huge  ranges  of  mountains.  The  abo- 
riKinei  are  the  Tejik,  whose  origin  and  time  ol 
immigration  to  Bukhara  are  uukuowo ;  previoua 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century  of  the 
hijira,  the  followers  of  Habomed.  peuetrated 
into  their  peaaefal  abodes,  and  forced  them 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  lo  embrace'  the 
new  creed.  At  (hst  period,  Bokhara  was  govern- 
ed by  the  rsoe  of  the  Smnanides.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  weak  rule  of  these  princes  was  to* 
tally  overthrown  by  the  Uzbeks,  whose  pOwtfr 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Khauat  of  Bokhara  was  deluged  bv 
the  overwhelming  fibod  of  the  Moghul  hordes  of 
Chinghis-klian  and  the  Uzbeks  were  expelled  by 
the  Moi(hnU  into  the  deceit  to  the  west  of  the 
Sir-i-Dariya.  Bokhara  has  often  chauged  ir^ 
rulers  and  modified  its  inhabitants.  At  each 
successive  iuflux,  new  tribes  were  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  This  intermixture  was 
more  particularly  felt  whenever  the-Uzbeks  re- 
entered  the  Khanat.  Of  the  Tajik  aborigin'at 
inhabitants  there  is  but  a  remnant  left,  which 
forms  the  chief  population  of  tho  city  of 
Bokhara;  in  other  towns  there  are  none,  or  vAy 
few  iudeect.  Owing  to  their  peaceful  dispoai* 
tion,  not  to  liae  the  word  cowardliness,  they  ab- 
stain from  t»k}ng  any  part  in  warlike  Gchieve- 
menre.  the  most  salient  traits  of  their 
characte/'  are  avarice,  falsehood,  and  faithlese- 
ness.  They  are  usually  tall ;  have  a  white  skin 
with  black  ey«s  end  hair.  Although  in  their 
dress  th ay  strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
Euran,  there  is  still  much  greater  affectation 
than  is  observable  among  the  Uzbek.  Their 
politeness  in  converaalioa  oflea  becomes  dit- 
goating,  especially  ifthey  require  the  aasistanoe 
of  the  perton  to  whom  they  address  their  words. 
The  number  of  the  Anibs  is  somewhat  ^rei«t- 
er  then  that  of  the  Tsjfks.  They  are  chiefly 
dispersed  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Kho- 
net.  having  their  head  quaftera  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vvrdanzi  and  Samarkand,  lliey  have  not 
relinquished  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  and 
continue  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  with  this 
differcnoe,  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  haa 
induced  them  to  eichaniie  their  tents  for  the 
Hiithi-  Such  only  as  are  oompelled,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  oecupetion,  live  in  fixed  habita- 
tions. Their  features  betray  their  origin ; 
their  large  eyeaare  black  ae  w*U  as  their  hJairi 
and  their  skin,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  the 
rffeota  of  the  sun's  rays,  often  becomes  nearly 
black  from  exposure.  They  speak  Arabic 
amoflgstlbeniwlve*.  TtieUsbekare  undoubted- 
ly Ibe  ^repcwderfttiog  race  in  BulLharl,  not  so 
much  from  their    number,  aa  by  ibe  ties  wUeh 
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biul  tbea  togetber.  They  we  divided  Into 
stems  and  seclioot,  like  the  Kirgliii,  and  have 
iiuii  elden,  or  beyi,  who  enjoy  «  csrUin 
eonsiderntioQ  niaonfi  them  :  theUsbek  braneheB 
ivith  some  of  tiieir  subdiriuobs,  are  eimme- 
rated  as  follow  iu  the  work  oiUed  "  Naeted 
Hameti  UEbekia." 

i 

L  Tartugu. 
I.  Aga-maili. 
;.  IshikUL 
(.  Eisia-alli. 
e.  UywgH. 
/  BukijU. 
.  K»ig»li 


1.  MaogUt 

a.  Jak-Uan- 

ghit. 

b.  Ak.M*a- 

e.  iJ^KoB. 

gMt 

a.  Ming. 

».  Yob. 

4.  Kirk. 

6.  Ung. 

0.  Uogaohit. 

7.  JiUir. 

8.  S««i. 

«.  Kunmd. 

l.~ganfig«U. 

a,  Uros. 

i.  Kata-kur- 

*>k. 

t,  CbnlUk. 

d   Kaju,. 

(.  KuU>(iU. 

/,   Miltok. 

0.   Kurtnghi. 

*.  Tnp-karfc 

a  EBi>J>un. 

t.  Nog.i. 

w.  Bilkelik, 

■>.  Du»fiiik. 

n.-OinU. 

a.  Ajt-tMS. 

6.  Kir.. 

e.  Chumn. 

d.  Turkmen. 

e   Kauk. 

/  Biabbalft. 

9.  Kara-kd- 

A.  ^Uai. 

i.  H.j^beoha. 

m.-Si.^- 

lamgali. 

a.  KuUbi. 

(.  B.nnak. 

d.   %^.    "' 

rsr" 

pkk-kDtb- 

taoig.1l. 

».  ^bU. 

h.  DIlberL 
«,  CbichaldL 


i.  RvrnM. 

e.  Tin. 

d.  BalikU. 

«.  Knba. 
10.  Telchln. 
n.  Ar^bun. 
IB.  Nftinian. 
ipebB^. 
U.  Chiahtk. 
10.  Aunt. 
10.  Kalmak. 
17.  Ear-tn. 
le.  Bnrlek. 
19.  Budak. 
SO.  SemaTohia. 
2t.  KAtagtn. 
23.  Eatechi. 
23.  Knn^a. 
24  Batrek. 
26.  Dioi.     ■ 
26.  Kabit. 
a7.  KhiUi. 
2B.  Eangll. 
2B.  Ui. 

80.  Cbupl«cfai, 

81.  Chupohi. 
83.  Utarchi. 
88.  ITputachL 

8*.    JlllUD, 

85.  Jid, 

si.  Chil-Jujut. 
88.  Bd-teaut. 
30.  Ui'Hant. 

40,  Aniat. 

41.  Kireit. 
43.  Vogiit. 
43.  K.ngit. 
«4.  .KhJSexu 

ts.  r 


46.  Hnrknt. 

47.  Bsrkuti. 
in.  Enralte. 

49.  Uglan. 

50.  Kar[. 
61.  Ar»b. 
£2.  Dlwbl. 
S3.  Julflsan. 
M.  EiBl.Tik. 
E5.  Qhedol. 
SB.  Torkmaii. 
"7.  Durmun. 
M.  Tahiti. 
19.  Tataa. 
to.  Bindan. 

51.  Mumin. 
02.  Uiahni]. 
08.  BeTol. 

84.  HafiE. 
BE,  Kirgbia. 
G6.  Diruchi, 
07.  Jnir«t 
0B.  Btiaaebi. 
«.  Bihtiyan. 

70.  Bataah- 

71.  Taffrinl. 
7«.  ahulduT. 
78.  Tumai. 
74.  Tleu.' 
7B.  Klr-dar. 
78.  Kirkin. 

77.  • 

78.  Uglan. 
76.  Ourlat 

50.  Islao. 

81.  Cbilkea. 

82,  Uipir. 
SS.  Agkir, 
64.  Tabu. 

85.  Narghn. 

86.  Tciak. 

87.  Kahat. 

88.  Niohar. 
80.  Eujelik. 
00    Buzaa. 

51.  Shirin. 
92.  Bakhrio. 
BS.  Tuina. 
94.  Nikua. 
OS.  HugaL 
96.  Eajaan. 
tj.  I'aUr. 


Of  tbeae  tribes  tw en t) -eight  ate  Id  the 
Xkanut  ol  Bokhara,  vie ; — 

1.  The  VtDgfaU,  who  encamp  at  diffeiwit 
pisoea,  pertlj  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Earabi, 
and  yartly  neor  Bokhan  itself.  Many  °f 
-tbem,  etpeciallj  the  elder  braoobea,  have 
ealablUhed  ibeEuelves  in  both  tbose  towoa. 

t.  The,  Khitay,  who  enuHnp  between 
Boihua  aod  Keraune. 


8.  Tbe  Naimes,  dtralling  near  Ziyan-ed- 
dio,  to  the  chief  of  wbieh  place,  in  litigious 
oaaes  tbey  apply  in  the  firal  iuatance. 

4.  The  Kipohtik,  wandering  between  Kaitn- 
Surgban  and  Samarkand. 

5.  The  Sarai,  who  encamp  close  (a  the 
toad  leading  from  Samarkaiid  to  KbtbIu. 

n.  The  KuDgrad,  patt  of  wbiofa  tribe  is 
settled  in  Karshi,  wbilit  anotlier  part  encampa 
twtween  that  city  and  the  mountaina  of 
Shehr-i-Sebz. 

7.  The  Turkmtni,  who  enoamp  on  tbe 
Amu-Dariya,  while  others  *d well  iu  Tillagea  on 
the  bauks  of  the  same  river. 

8.  The  Arabet  who  encamp  between  Kua^i 
and  Bokhara, 

9.  The  Buzachi,  are  found  near  Buxad^ 
•n  the  road  from  Karahi  to  Bokhara. 

10.  The  Diirmen,  who  lead  a  settled  lib  in 
Ebijduane  and  its  eavlrona. 

11.  Tbe  Tabo,  who  partly  leads  settled  life 
in  the  eoulheni  portion  of  Il;e  Tsmen  of  Bok- 
hara,or  partly  a  wanderiug,  together  with  ihs 
tribes  of.Khitay  Naimen,  in  Uiyan-kale. 

13.  Tbe  Jfd,  and  13,  the  Juyut,  which  ia 
part  lead  a  settled  life  ou  the  banks  of  tbe 
Amu-Dariya,  end  in  part  a  wanderiug,  or  with 
the  Turkmen!. 

J  <.  The  Byataah,  who  all  lesd  a  settled  life 
in  the  Tumen  of  Bokhaia. 

10.  The  Byattrin,  who  encamp  iu  Uiian- 
kale,  mked  with  other  tribes. 


10.  Eir. 

17.  tJng.    ■ 

18.  Uagacbit. 

19.  Kalmak. 

20.  EataghsD. 


I  S6.  Yoikbui 
87'  High  or. 
28.  Tatar. 


£1.  Oaliscbi. 
2S.  Uzoi. 
2S.  Chiljcyut, 
24.  Kirsit.  i 

Sfi.  Gatljat.        I 
Tbe  Cbagatai,  sre  disseminated  among  othw 
tribes, 

2.  Tbe  Aimak,  leading  a  sedentary  life  at 
Bokhara. 

S.    I1ie  Karlik,  who  lire  in  like  nannw  at 

EsTBh. 

4.  The  Kauchin,  who  encamp  in  \htt  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Karshi.     And  lattly, 

5.  The  Kureme,  in  the  Khanat  are  not 
^nmernted  in  the  table  of  that  noe  and  it  ii 
probable,  that  these  form  aub-dirifiona  d  ons 
of  the  aeotioBS  of  the  aboTemeatioaed  Usbdc 
atoens. 

The  oldest  brannb  of  the  Ucbeks  in  Bt^baia 
is  that  of  Manghit,  snd  h  is  out  of  one  of  hs 


proceeds.  In  their  exterior,  the  Uibs 
Qbsirongly  of  the  Mogbul  race,  except  Uuttiwy 
have  lareer  ayes,  and  aresoaMwfant  baadaoner; 
they  are  geoeratly  uiddla-NEed  men ;  the  colou 
•f  their  benr«Js  vaiiea  between  a  abada  of  n4 
and  dark  auburn,  wbibt  few  are  loimd  with 
blaok  hair.  Tbeir  dress  ia  v«ry  plain,  oonsiat-' 
ing  chidly  of  kkaUHt,  or  Cowing  drcsaea  irf 
18 
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aUdja,  Aeeordtng  to  their  noit  of  Uring,  the 
Vzbeki  DUT  be  diited  unflei  threBlitBdi:  I, 
Hdentary  Usbek ;  2,  audi  u  an  •Dgaiied  in 
■glicullure,  Kltbough  conlinuing  to  lead  ■ 
eamp  life  ;  snd,  3,  luoli  m  are  e^ieatially  do- 
madto.  The  wandering  Uibek  lire  like  the 
Kirifhii  iu  iibiUti,  Plural  of  Kiintia,  whiph  are, 
hoirerer,  ratber  lower.  The  exiernal  (ell  ia 
naually  of  a  black,  or  daik  grey  colour,  but 
the  interior  is  mora  tastefully  oinaounted 
than  the  teota  of  the  liUer,  for  Uie  UBbeki 
hang  small  carpets  of  home  mauufacture,  along 
the  sides,  and  though  the  work  be  coarse, 
»nd  tiie  colours  ttSQErally  of  a  sombre  hue, 
dark  red  or  biiok  colour  in  pMrtioular,  their 
preeeBCA  seta  off  the  tent  to  advaotage.  aod 
giTM.il  an  appearanae  of  cleanliness.  Their 
mealfl  are  very  monotonous,  the  staple  article 
bdug  oonataiitly  mutton.  £wmi  (fermeoted 
marea'  milk)  is  onlj  diunk  by  those  vho  keep 
larg«  herds  of  horses;  iu  MiaA-kala,  for  in- 
fttanoe,  the  absence  of  such  herds  in  the  (jrealer 
part  of  the  Usbek  eoeaoipmentB  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  surpriae.  Their  chief  ooeupaUon 
consists  in  brecaiug  fiocks.  Children  all  but 
nuked  are  seen  driving  the  sheep  round  the 
aul,  while  the  rhief  sits  liatlesstr  in  his 
kibitka,  leaiing  all  the  lumsehold  affairs  to 
the  care  and  maoagemeat  of  the  women, 
who  do  not  differ  in  dresa  from  the  Kirghis 
women.  In  tbe  iuterior  of  the  anl  half 
naked  children  may  be  seen  romping  about 
and  fijjhiing  with  dons. 

Bokliara  has  a  opniideraUa  number  of  Per- 
siana  espetnally  Persian  eaptires,  who  are 
brought  tliither  ia  small  pHrtiea.  The  oreater 
mfljoTity,  howcfer,  of  this  people  were  tr«ns- 
phioted  from  Uerr,  in  the  reign  of  Amir  Seyid, 
when  that  city  fell  under  his  sway.  With  a 
new  of  weakening  it^  and  thereby  eninie  his 
OBTD  safety,  he  ordered  10,000  fsmilies  to  be 
transported  from  Uerr  to  the  oeiglibourhood  of 
Samarkand.  It  ia  from  them  the  Persians  of 
Bokhara  chiefly  descend. 

Tbe  Fenian  popoktion  areeasily  distiogoish- 
t&  bj  the  regularity  of  their  features,  and  tbur 
boahj  black  Lair.  They  profess  outwardly  the 
8uD&i  faith,  thouab  in  their  hearts  they  remain 
Sbiah,  cordially  haling,  therefore,  tbe  Bokha- 
rians.  Tbe  Jughi,  Meteng.aiid  Liuli,  are  classed 
Kinong  mussulmeiu  in  Bokhara,  but  tbey  seem 
to  ba  similar  to  gypsies,  their  women  go  unveil- 
ed, and  the  men  are  careless  in  tittii  reli- 
gioua  dniies.  Numbers  of  them  are  estaUished 
at  Bokhara,  and  other  towns,  as  medical  men 
awl  telling  foitnnes  and  horse-dealings.  Such  as 
lead  a  wandering  life,  eaeamp  in  tents  of  a 
ooncse  cotton  stuff  called  "  bei."  Tbey  have 
permiasion  to  halt  near  all  the  laksa  and  rivers 
of  ikt  Khanat,  wheDcrer  those  places  are  not 
pnTieualy  oeovpicd  by  Uibeka  ;  b  consa- 
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qnenoB  of  which  a  mat  namber  of  them 
are  dispersed  along  w  banks  of  the  Zar- 
Afshsn,  near  Samarkand,  while  others  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karakul.  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand  are  tbe  centres  of  mabomedan 
theology.  There  are  no  tnabomedans  SO  strict 
as  tbe  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  but  it  is 
tbe  most  absmeless  siek  of  ioiquily  in  the 
Bast.  Its  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  wood. 
Tbe  rooms  have  no  furniture  end  kIbss  for 
windows  is  unknowo,  oiled  paper  being  uaed 
in  lieu-  Broad  cloth  is  little  used,  only  cotton 
cloths,  o^qia,  and  stiff  loose  silken  garments. 
Womena'  clothes  are  of  a  dark  colour  o^n 
blue  and  6l  tightly,  with  a  horse  hsirveiL  They 
have  a  monaatery  at  Bokhara,  dedicated  to  tm 
famous  dervesb  Mulsna  Jalal- ud<diu,  who,  oen- 
turiea  aso  went  from  Bokhan  to  loonium. 

BOKHARA  TOWN  is  in  L.  39»  27'  N. 
L.  S(y>  19'  B.  It  ia  surrounded  by  desert,  but 
is  watered  by  the  little  river  WHfkao.  wliioh 
flows  between  forests  of  froit  trees  and  gardens. 
It  has  eleven  gates,  and  a  cironmfcrence  of 
fifteen  English  miles  ;  three  hundred  aud  sixlf 
mosques,  twenty-two  caravansaries,  msoy  bathe 
aud  bazaars ;  sad  the  old  place  oell«d  Ark,  buik 
by  Arslan  Kban  one  thousand  years  ago,  and 
Las  sbout  one  hundred  splendid  colleges.  Tha 
bouses  have  neither  roofs  uor  windows.  Tho 
papulation  smoonta  to  one  iiaodred  slid  eighty 
thoussnd,  oompoaed  of  Tqik,  Nogey,  AS< 
gbrin,  Uervee,  Uabeek,  and  ten  thousand 
Jews,  whtf  are  dyers  and  silk  traders,  and  must 
wesr  a  smell  cap,  and  ((irdle  around  their  waint, 
to  be  distinguubed  froea  the  mafaomedaiis. 
There  sre  several  thousand  slaves.  There  aro 
about  three  hundred  merchaata  from  find  and 
many  dervishes.  Whole  streets  cenlaiu  nothing 
hut  shops  and  magaiinea  for  merchant*  from  all 
tbe  parts  of  Turkittsn,  Cashgar,'  Hindustan, 
and  Busaia.  There  are,  all  around,,  numheis  of 
country  houses,  with  gardcBB- 

Bokhara  was  visked  m  thb  aarly  part  of  lk» 
llllfa  Century,  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnea,  Dr. 
Joseph  Wolff  snd  Colonel  Stoddart  sad  Caplaui 
Conotly  the  two  last  leH  vicUms  to  tiia-fanalieiiK 
of  the  people.  It  was  taken  by  ituasia  in  1868. 
Bokfaara  and  Turkisisn  sead  sat  raw  silk  of 
vaiioos  kinds,  called  "-ohilla  jaidar,"  "var- 
daoswi,"  "  lab4-ab),'*  "ohurkhlr"  from  Kho- 
kao,  Baikh,  Kandai,  Akeh^  SbiharfthaD,  kc 
Bokhara  fi^d  noioa,  "budki'^and  "  tila  "— 
WoiTt  BoOara,  Vol.  Il.psiU  i.'  Barom 
CttmeiU  de  Bade  Bokluma.  Yifu,  Pertomal 
Narrativa  ;  Qenerai  Xduard  Farrier't  Jour- 
ttq,_ ;  Max  MulUsr  ;  Mr.  PiMtU't  BtMd-hoot. 
See  Jews.  Kalmuck.  Kara-kul.  Kamk.  Khalif. 
KhivB,  Kfaanat.  Ebulm,  Kilabi.  Tajik.  1'artar. 
'  BOKUABA  CLOVBa,  Uelilotas,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the  Nst.  Order.  FaboatK, 
aevenl  tpeoiea  of  wbi^  oative  uLd  foreign  grow 
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in  India,  M.  STveneii,  IuUm,  leucantVni,  offi- 
einnlis,  pxrTitlore  Rod  auloata.  M.  Brborea,  is 
the  Bokhara  clo¥er  and  MfTord*  two  or  three 
esttiiigs  in  a  Kaaon :  inoit  of  them  are  groHn  as 

BOKHARA.  LITTLE,  a  name  of  Chineae 
TaiEary  or  EnBtern  Toorkisliii. 

BOKHARI.  Muilira,  Ahu  Dand,  Tirmidii, 
'Nasar,  Ibn  Mnja  or  Ibn  Kfaozeima  are  the  six 
great  col  lectors  of  the  traditions  of  Mabomed. 

BOKHARIAN  HAElM.     See  Giai-Khi- 


BO£HDt.  The  third  settleraent  of  the  jonr- 
nefing  Ariam  wai  in  Bokhdi-  I*  (i»-  '■  7,)  is 
stated,  that  ihtfoartk  beat  land  was  the  fnrtu- 
nate  Bokhdi,  with  the  lofty  banner:  here 
Ahrinaan  created  buziing  inseels  and  poisonoHi 
plant*.  Bokhdi  is  certainly  Bactria  (honjih 
Burnouf  had  donbts  about  it,  the  land  of  the 
Bactrians-  The  "  tiill  plumes"  indicate  the  im- 
perial banner  (mentionrd  also  by  FirdoQii,)  and 
refer,  conaeqnently,  to  the  time  wbea  Bactria 
was  the  seat  of  empire.  Up  to  this  time 
nothing  ia  ssid  by  the  Aryans  about  Media, 
thaii((h  she  conquered  Bab)  loo  in  B-  C.  3231. 
See  Artans- 

BOKHEB  o»  UTIMOOKTA,  Dti.  Hip- 
tage  madablota. 

BOKKENA,  Tgl.  Zapania  nodiflora,  Lam, 
— Lippia  nod.  Rich. — Bieedt,  n.  47. 
BOKKADI,  T»L.  Bhr^tia,  ap. 
BOKKUDU.    TzL.    Hydrooolyle 'AMayoii, 
R.  ii.  68,— iiAeAJe,  x.  44. 

BOKL^,  Hind.  Antenna ria  eontort*. 
BOK-MAl-ZA,  Bdrm.  Kvdia  eaiycina. 
BOKUR,  Mak.  Cordia  Rothii. 
BOL,  Hind,  also  Bola,  also  Beola,  Bslsa- 
tnodendron  myrrba  ;  Nees  ab  £ien.'  also  myrrh  ; 
its  gum  resin. 

BOLA,  Bbnq.  Paritium  tiliaceotn. — St.  BU. 
Hibiscus  tiliaceos. 

.  BOLAS  PAB3,'on  the  borders  of  Sahara- 
wan,  leads  from  tlie  Dasht-i-be-dow-lutto- 
Uadnf,  an<l  is  the  ^at  roate  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Western  Afffhsn  provinces  and 
the  ooontriea  opening  on  the  Indus.  It  is  a 
continuous  suocessioii  of  Tavines  and  f^orgea. 
The  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pass  ia  in  sum- 
tner  oppreiaivaly  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  ex- 
tends from  29"  SO';  61°  40';  twiat.  39°  B»', 
long.  67°4'»9S  m.;  ist  m.  wide  at  entrance. 
The  entrance  is  SOD  ft.  ;  Ab-i  goom,  a,&ili ; 
creat,  B793  ft.  Average  ascent,  90  ft.  per  mile. 
'  I'he  Bolan  with  the  Hulloh  pais,  far  to  the 
south,  are  the  only  level  routes  inter««vting  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  defining,  on  the  east, 
the  low  countries  of  Kadh  Gandava  and  the  taliej 
or  the  Indns  ;  while  we»tw(ird,  it  supports  the 
elevatod  regions  of  Knlat  and  Sahara  wan. 
There  are   many  other   pastes  over  the  cbaini 
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but  all  of  them  from  the  east  jiave  a  sleep  sod 
difficnlfr  asoent,  and  conduct  to  the  brink  of  the. 
plateau,  or  table-lands.  Such  are  the  iJtneaof 
Takari  and  Naghow,  between  ihe  Bolin  ntd 
MuUoh  routes,  and  there  ire  otfaere  to  die 
north  of  the  Bolan,  This  pass  isnolmui- 
portant,  as  occurring  in  the  direct  line  ol  too- 
munieation  between  Sind  and  the  neighbovrinK 
countiies  with  Kandahar  and  Khomsao,  ll 
also  const! tales,  in  this  direction,  the  boundtry 
between  the  Sard  Seirandgarm  Setr,  orthecold 
and  hot  connlriea.  The  naiives  here  affirm,  tht 
all  b^low  the  pass  is  Hind,  and  that  all  sbcn 
it  ia  Khoraaan.  This  distinction  is  in  great 
measure  warranted,  not  only  because  the  pM 
separates  very  dilfervnt  races  fmm  each  other, 
speaking  rarioas  dialects,  bnt  that  it  nia:kslbi 
line  of  a  complete  change  of  climate,  and  natn- 
ral  productions. — Maanm't  Journey*,  7t^  I  J- 
338.     8ee  Rabnl ;  Kandahar  ;  Eelat. 

BOLAN  RiVER  is  about  70  miles  !onf;tii 
the  8iT-i-Bolan  Pass,  lat  29"  5\',  Ion.  67" S' 
is  4,494  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  remsrfciblf 
sinuous,  bnt  runs  generally  soath-easiei^y ;  Iron 
a  junction  with  the  Hari  River.  It  is  liable  to 
inanilation  ;  and  as  its  bed,  in  some  parta,  lMh- 
piea  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ravine,  triTcllen 
are  frequently  overtaken  by  the  torrent.  Fatia 
3,751  ft.  in  fi4  m.  from  source  to  Uadur. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  plaaia  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  Order  OrchiaccK  d( 
which  several  spi-cies  B.  auricomam,  Ctt^- 
annm,  flesuosum,  fuaoescensa  Jenkensonii,  ao- 
pens,  and  aunipia,  occur  in  Nepal,  the  Ktiaawa 
Hilla,  Burnish  and  Tenasserim.  Br.  Uaeon  aare 
-perhaps  the  most  highly  valued  of  the  orebid 
order  among  the  Burmree  and  Karens,  >•')* 
sweet-  scented  bolbophylluin,  which  Karca 
youths  wear  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  and  maid- 
ens in  their  hair.  It  abounda  in  almost  eniT 
part  of  the  junglrs,  throwing  down  dslicile 
straw-coloured  raoetnee  over  the  rough  gnj 
bark  of  old  lager  strcemia  trees  emblems  of  child- 
hood in  the  arms  of  age. — Mtuw. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM  CABEIANUM,  a 
common  orchid  in  tbe  vicinity  of  ]lBnlaiai«i 
easily  reooKniied  by  a  long  leaf  at  the  apei  <i 
a  false  bulb,  and  by  its  smell  purplish  iaw. 

BOLE  ARMENIAN. . 

Hair-AmiBn! Ar.    Tsnnam  Poo  .. 

Tiu-annpnie  t „       Harmsi..- ■ 

Berlin  Sad Gso. 

Gngliili  „  „ 

Bola  d*  annenia ¥%. 

Ohit-armeDia,  HutdPim  . 

An  earthy  mineral  of  a  fine  red  colour,  oae 
of  the  hydrous  silieatea  of  alumina.  Itoecoisis 
massee  in  various  parts  of  India.  Th»lfou6dia 
the  island  of  Umiios  is  called  Lemnian  esiMf 


HarmiKihi »   >^ 

QorukatU -?*» 

Sima  kavikilla ,..  !*>' 
Sinuluvi  lai, ™- 
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menian  Bole  ia  much  used  a>  a  tootb  powder ; 
is  in  use  in  ladik,  vnongst  native  practition- 
ns,  aa  an  astniiieeiit,  and  ■■  a  pigmeut  ia 
ued  bj  the  JsTaneae  when  they  wiah  to  beeeme 
thin,  tai^Ij  employed  by  frauiiulent  dealers  to 
eolour  uiicleB£(  Tood,  Sh;.  to  adulterate  Ancho- 
vy Paste,  Fottdil  Shripip*,  Foiled  Herrings, 
Yaraioulb  bloaten,  Hun,  Weatphaliaii  Haut  j 
Polteri  baer,  Uamburch  Beer,  Tomato  sauce, 
EucDoe  of  [jobsiart,  and  Essence  oC  Shrimpi. 
It  is  employed  in  Native  painting  aod  gilding. 
In  many  eounlriea,  Bengnl  and  South  America 
rapt^Ully,  this  and  othei  unoLuons  earths  are 
eiteu  Tmely  by  pregnant  iroraen  to  alUy  Ibe 
craving  for  food  so  common  in  that  itate.  Id 
times  of  soaioity  it  ba*  been  nsed  by  both  mxcb 
aa  a  mechanic^  subslitute  for  proper  food.  Ii 
conaiata  of  alumina,  silica,  magnesia,  aad  oxide 
or  iron.  It  is  brought  from  the  PeniaD  Gulf, 
hot  it  also  occurs  of  fine  quality  in  thaBiijmabl 
bilU,  where  it  it  termed  Qerv  miltee  also  from 
Uysore,  Beltary  end  other  looiililiea,  Beduced 
to  very  fine  powder  it  ia  used  as  an  absorbent 
application  sprinkled  over  nlcftra  or  other  law 
■urfaoes — 0  ShaiigliTieuif,  page  693. 

B0LE0PHTHALMU3  BOBD^RTII.  The 
leapinit  fish,  of  the  sees  of  the  B.  Archipelago. 
These  aalBmRndrine  looking  creatures  are  scaree- 
1t  distinguishable  from  the  mud  on  which  they 
lie,  bot  male  ■  series  of  leapt  on  being  alarm- 
ed. They  are  8  or  4  in.  long,  wadge-shsped, 
with  fiai  pointed  tails,  beul  and  prominent  eyes. 
Tbqr  are  called,  by  tailor*,  jnmping  Johnnies. 
They  leap  by  metna  of  their  ventral  fiua. — 
CotiiMgwood. 

BOLB  DB  A8UKN1E,     Ft.     Bole  Arme- 

BOLETUS  DESTRUCTOR  the  ftingot 
known  aa  dry  rot  B.  igiiinriue,  dried  and  sliced 
is  the  amadou  or  German  tinder. — Bng.  Ui/c. 
See  Fungi. 

BOLINERABOLTJM,    Tbl.  Mynb. 

BOL  KA  GON^B,  and  Bua  bol,  sk 
namea  given  in  Ajmere  to  a  dark  reddish 
yellow  opaqnegnm  Tetin  like  myrrb  (appeari  to 
be  true  myrrh)  imported  via  Bambny.  The 
natives  there  believe  that  by  eating  it  or  even 
nibbing  it  in  the  teeth,  they  will  become  loose 
and  fall  oat :  it  is  considered  ■  warm  medicine, 
is  fciven  to  children  in  enlarged  abdomen, 
mixed  with  mntabhnr  (aloei)  as  a  deobitment, 
and  is  alto  used  in  making'  native  ink :  one  teer 
eosta  eleven  anntt.— Oes    Med.  Top.  p,  189. 

BOLKOOKRBE,  Ben«.  Adolia  caatina- 
carp*. 

BOLO  CHAPTIS,  (Bnch.)  Corvinnt 
bola-  (McOlell.)  A  speciea  of  Indian  whiting 
that  fumiabes  isingliBs  and  which  Mr.  O'Biley 
•eat  up  to  Calcutta  from  Amfaent.  Dr.  M'CIel- 
lamd  vrote  that  "  it  belongs  to  the  genua  ooi- 
Tinta,  rioaely  allied  to  0.  niger,  but  of  mon- 
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strona  (limensiona  compared  witii  the  European 
(pedes."  I'bit  is  the  fish,  the  jawbone  of  which 
ia  described  as  "  Boalee. — Maron. 

BOLLONG.  See  Karang  BoUong. 

BiiLONG  WATU  TUMPANG.  SeeKarang 
Bolitng. 

BOLOR  MOUNTAINS,— I  he  mounlaint  of 
Balti  extend  for  300  miles,  from  the  tources  of 
theOilKitaiid  Tastn  ri vert,  in  73°  to  the.  77° 
E.  L.,  the  source  of  the  Nubra  river.  Bolor 
produces  much  gold.  The  higher  mountain 
range  abounilB  in  rock-cryital,  which  it  conse- 
quently called  the  Bilor-ttone  or  Rock  crystal. 
itt  Badtkthtn  ;  Himalaya;  India;  Kara-koram 
MeiintaiNt  ;  Tibet. 

BOLSAEI-KA  PUUL,  Ddk-  Flower  of 
Mimuaopa  elengi 

BOLUNGEE  and  BANSO,  Tbl.  P  UbiaP 
Two  bimboos  of  Gatijam  and  Gumtur,  extreme 
height  25  feet,  rircumferenee  i  foot.  They  are 
not  oommoa. -^Captain  Maedonald. 

BOL  SIAU,  Pkkb.   Aloet;  Aloe  litoralit. 

BOLWAN,  amnngtt  Ihe  MahratUa,  the  ce- 
remony of  oondncting  a  bride  to  her  hutband'a 
house  :  also  dismissal  of  the  bridegroom's  friends' 
tnd  attendauts.  Alto,  the  ceremony  of  propi- 
littiog  the  Bhiita  or  spirits  of  deceand  woo 
have  entered  ft  villtge,  induoiog  them  to  leave 
the  village  and  conducting  them  across  the 
borders  with  mutic  and  a  procetMon. — WiUon. 

BOMBAr'E^.  A  group  of  plantt,  of  which 
several  genera,  the-Adanstmia,  or  baobab,  the 
Bombax,  Cullenia ;  Durio  and  lilriodflndron  grow 
in  India.  Bombax  penttndrum,  B.  heterophyl- 
lum  and  Corhloapi  rmum  goasypium,  all  have  n 
snft  down,  attached  to  the  seeds,  which  it  col- 
lected for  stuffing  pillows.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  18G7,  a  very  poweiful  bsat  waa 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jaffrey,  from  the  Kriodecdron 
anfractuoaum.  Some  Aulhort  regard  this  group 
B8  a  section  of  the  Sterculiaces- 

BOMBABECE.  a  lock  which  Brilith  sailora 
so  call.  It  ia  the  Koh-invbarak  ,al80  Has 
mubartk,  the  fortunate  or  sntpicious  mountain 
or  head  land  of  the  Araba. 

BOMBAX..  Sfitcia.  That-Pan,  BoKH-  A 
tree  of  Moulmeio.  Wood  not  known.— ^GeiI. 
Oat.  Ex.  1862, 

BOMBAX,  Spedtt. 
BarmlHtta.     Can.  ]  EanUSaMt.  ...  UtaR. 

A  tree  in  Cansra  and  Bunds,  mott  oommoa 
below,  grows  to  a  great  sice.  Hollowed  for 
c»noes  :  planks  soight  after  for  light  boxes.— 
Dr.  OiUon. 

BOMBAX  OEIBA.—lMit.  A  tree  of  Ja- 
maica introduced  into  India  :  in  Bonth  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  ased  for  canoes.  It  is' 
common  at  Canton,  and  the  fieshy  petala  of 
the  flowera  ere  stnwtines  prepared  as  food. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  large  tree,  of  the  Bunutae 
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country  and  its  betatirul  and  soft  iott  is  used 
for  pillovi,  and  thin  matlreuu  by  tba  natives. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  aperient  and  its  bark 
emetic. — Voigt,  Maleom'i  Travels  i»  Sovik 
Stutfn  Jna,  Vol.  I.  p.  187.  Bidddt,  Wii- 
liavu'  ifiddte  Kingdom,  p.  3fl4. 

BOMBAX  HALABAKICUU,  H  C.  %    W. 
A  A. 


Bombas  heptapfaf 

lum.— Ca«. 

SalmaUn  M^labwios,  SehoU.  <t  B»dL 

Baklo-iimaL  Bkho. 

Ko1(i-«la*u.  HuBU.. 

lUkto-ahimil.      „ 

Simbml.  Pus. 

lUkta-shinlu.    „ 

aim.l,  SiHi. 

La-i.     BoBJf. 

E>ttu  imb.1.  SlNQR.    ' 

Lepu.     „ 

Htl-uhi  m*tam.  Tan. 

Bed  Cotton  Tt«e.  Bira. 

Hull  ekta  mvnai.    „ 

Bakto-unul .  HiHD. 

PulK.mnlaeUTn.        « 

Simal. 

Burus*  maaa.        Tbl. 

8»<r.        Hakb. 

MnU-bnnka  mann.  ^ 

Burl,            „ 

Bnro.  Ubia 

EaDW  Swr.  „ 

Its  ^m,  MooDlua  Bu. 

Uo^elava.  Malul. 

It!  root,  sUed  UooilL 

Thia  large  and  stately  tree  ([rows  in  most 
parta  of  Southern  India;  it  reaches  a  creat 
size  in  the  Bombny  Trfwidoiicy,  whare,  both  on 
the  ooMt  and  IuihuiI,  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  com- 
mon trees,  and  (here  the  planks  are  extenaiTely 
used  in  making  the  liebt  packing  boxes  used 
in  the  export  t>(  bnlkv  goods  from  Bombay 
and  other  pUces ;  also  for  fishermen's  floati 
when  the  Adansoniu  ia  not  at  band.  The 
Bed  Cotton  tm  ia  common  throughout  Sonth- 
ern  Indie,  is  sbundant  in  the  plains  of  British 
Barmah,  wbere  its  tight  and  loose  glrained 
wood  ii  used  for  coffinai  A  cnbic  foot  weighs 
lbs.  28.  When  the  trees  gro*  large,  the  stem 
spreads  out  towarda  the  base,  at  intemh,  into 
bottress  like  projeotions.  In  spring,  hnge 
Magnolia  shaped  scarlet  blosoms  co?er  the  trees, 
Kud  in  some  places  the  yonng  flower  buds  are 
cooked  and  eaten.  The  cotton  ia  uaed  Tor 
■tnffing  ousbians  and  pillows.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  the  average  length  of'the 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  60  feet,  end  aver- 
age girth  msaaured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
ia  16  Teet,  It  yields  the  Mooekee-rai  reain, 
and  its  roots  constitute  the  Safed  MootH  of 
the  bataara,  which,  powdered,  forms  a  thick 
nmcilage  with  cold  water,  and  anwsers  admira- 
bly as  B  nutritions  demuleenL  for  eonvates- 
eeat  persona.  -  Drv.  Wight,  Brandia,  Sibtait, 
O'S&aitghnatii/-     Ca^t.  Beddoma. 

BOMBAY,  a  town  ou  a  aeriea  of  islands  on 
the  weatera  aide  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  in 
Let  18"  63'  B-  N.  Long.  TS"  49'  Eaetl  It  n 
the  capital  of  the  Bombay  preiideooy,  and  in 
1864  contained  a  .popnlation,  in  the  island,  of 
81S,Ci6J  in  the  following  propotLoas : 
HinSon  ...  491, S40 1  LingMt  ...  1,EM 
-     -     -  »,604    Ha&hiftorJ^    8,0)1 

11,771]  Ii«i>Arians   ...    83,4» 
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Uahsmsdsn         US.SSO  |  J«w       iX* 

Nagro-Afitcan  2,074  J  Panea     tf.lH 

BuroDMD  ...     8,410    Cliinsee    Ut 

Indo  KumqiaKi         l,8Bt  

Nalira  Chrutisji    Itt.lWS  I        Toba...        G,lUin 

In  the  ipaoious  harbour  furmed  by  th 
islands  of  Caranjfl,  Odaba,  Bombay,  U 
eette,  and  ihe  oouiiaeot,  aeveral  smkUernxkj 
islands  are  aeeitered,  braring  different  uuml 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Ktephaata,  and  a  lit- 
tle island  close  to  the  latter  that  the  So- 
tisb  call  Bulger  Island.  It«  hindg  si« 
ia  Depa-deri,  or  the  Island  of  tJie  gods,  of  Wf 
Island  :  it  ia  low,  lees  than  a  mile,  fran  Bit 
pbanta,  in  the  direction  of  SaUetle.  Boabsr 
harbour  it  very  eapncious,  being  from  If.  te  fl- 
it or  14  miles,  with  a  general  width  ol  froa 
4  to  6  miles,  its  shores  are  irregularly  iaim\ei 
by  bays  and  inleta.  Bombay  iaiaud  lies  umiI  d 
Old  Womati  IsUnd  to  which  it  is  joined.  Bom- 
bay Island  ia  about  8  wiles  long  from  N.  u^ 
and  about  3  miles  broad.  The  flig-itafl« 
the  S.  E.  bastion  of  the  fort,  is  in  Lsl.  W 
Si'  48"  M.  and  Long.  78"  67'  40"  E.  Boa- 
bay- ia  commonly  cslled  an  island,  but  itiibaiU 
on  a  cluster  of  islands  which  are  codmsU^ 
by  cauaeways  with  .  one  anotlisr  lad  rtk 
the  main  land,  and  form  a  peuinauU  huhM 
notih  and  son^h,  and  terminating  in  snun' 
point  of  land  at  the  extremity  of  Colaba.  Ik 
Bombay  Gronp,  indeed  eonsists  of  GftMaw 
twenty  islands  in  all ;  the  island  of  B«Neii, 
about  thirty  miles  lo  the  notlhward  of  iM 
which  givea  the  duster  its  name  ;  Drarao)  w 
Verson,  just  off  the  shore  of  dalsetU  ;  BilMl^ 
by  much  i  he  largest  of  them  all ;  Trombaji  «a- 
spiououa  for  the  mountain  called  Neat'a  Tsai^ 
which  attains  the  altitude  of  1 ,000  feet  \  Boa- 
bsy  itaelf,  united  on  the  northward  to  Traa- 
bity  and  Salsette,  as  theae  are  united  to  nci 
other  by  bridgea  and  embankments,  and,  totk 
southward.  Old  Woman's  Island  ;  GoUba ;  n^ 
Henery  and  Eenery  ;  wHh  little  rtt^ii  "* 
islets  of  leaser  note  and  name.  Boabt*  M'H 
formed  psrt  of  the  dower  given  in  1662  ^ 
Charles  II.  of  England  with  his  queen,  amiCba- 
lea  in  1661,  sent,  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Min- 
horoagh,  a  most  experienced  aaiior  with  sitioV 
fleet,  to  receive  it  from  the  Foitnguo'--' 
(^aiMaab'  Biiuiiittam,  Vol.  l.page  91} 

The  island  baa  an  area  of  IS'bS  sqaara  aiilN 
and  the  land  population  are  4S,104tai^ 
square  mile.  Wilh  the  exception  of  HalibaT*" 
Worlee  Hills  ou  the  western,  and  Chineh-iWl 
hills  ou  the  Eastern,  shore,  the  land  in  fioal»T 
is  very  flat,  and  a  very  la^  area  ia  rtiil  bekff 
the  levd  of  the  aat  at  high  water  and  i*  u"*" 
ally  flooded  during  tiieraiiiy  aeaww.  tbeM 
bieeie  ia  felt  through  the  i^and  ;  the  harbcut 
extends  along  the  easiem  face  and  is  a  »wj  "* 
one,  and  it  ia  along  this  faoa  of  the  islat^ty' 
are  the  moat  densely  erowUed  parts-    Ow 
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to  tbe  value  of  land  in  that  quwltr,  muoh  naW 
laad  hM  been  TMOTored  irom  the  era  by  the 
ElphinetoDe  Und  Company,  The  ialand  of 
Bombaj  is  oomposed  of  6vb  or  six  bnodt  of 
trap  rock,  chiefly  greenitoiM  aud  Bmytcdakiid. 
■eparated  bj  bedi  that  ha* e  the  appearance  of 
boiDft  of  aedimentary  origini  though  then  is  bo 
Mtual  proof  of  the  fact.  Tht  Bhattja,  the 
Vante,  ihe  Ifabomodan  from  Sindh  and  Fonia 
and  Arabia,  and  EuropeaDs  aia  ill  larRcly  m- 
gafred  io  coDimente,  but  some  of  the  riohait  of 
the  bindu  merchanta  reaida  at  Jejpore  in  Raj- 
potanah,  «t  ludore,  in  Mslffa  and  at  Hydrrabad 
ID  the  Dekhao.  The  chief  artidea  of  ooinmeroe 
■n  eottont,  o|»um,  oenala,—  Carttr.  Clark*. 
^Mft.  Ifid.  Ad, 

BOMBAY  PRESIDBNCT.  India,  Sonlh 
of  the  ViDdbya  range  and  of  the  Nerbndda,  is 
tsnud  the  PeniMula,  b;  the  Britisb,  hot  the 
hindoos  and  mahomedsDa  call  it  the  Dekhan 
or  South.  At  ita  broadest  part,  in  the  twenty- 
Mcood  degue  of  nftrth  latitude,  it  is  twelve 
fcnndred  miles  saross,  bnl  it  tapers  awsjp  to- 
wards tht  south  and  in  latitude  7°  iC  nortk 
enda  is  the  Promontory  of  Cape  Comorin,  tho 
Indian  Ooran  wMbing  its  weeleni  and  the  Bay 
of  Beuftsl  its  enstBra  atioies,  A  rauya  of 
BtAUDtaiDS  runs  slong  each  aide  of  this  Penin- 
Btila,  parallel  with  the  coast,  leaving  betveen 
tltnn  and  the  tea  in  their  whole  length  ham 
north  to  south,  a  bdl  of  low  lerd  land  from 
twenty  to  fifty. miles  in  breadth.  These  two 
mountain  ranges  are  termed  the  Eautcm 
Ohants,  and  the  Sybsdri  mountaina  or  Western 
Ohauts,  and  bave  an  average  elevation  of  1,300 
to  3,000  feet  respectirely,  bnt  solitary  moun- 
tains and  epnrs  from  the  western  .range  attain 
■n  flrvation  of  6,000  aad  8,000  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  sea.  Tne  Wsitem  Ghauts,  on  the 
aids  next  the  sei,  are  scarped  and  at  placea 
•ink  precipitously  8,000  feet  to  the  level  belt 
belo*r.  The  Eastern  Ghsuts  do  not  fall  so 
abruptly,  but  both  ranges  are  covered  witb 
tbirk  impenftrsble  forests  through  which  a  few 
passes  lead  from  ttie  ooast  into  the  interior  nf 
the  country  which  is  upraised  by  the  ipountains 
imo  tsble  Isnds  from  1,300  to  S,0DO  feet  above 
tliB  aea,  the  gencrsl  declivity  of  the  \a,nd  being 
from  west  to  east.  This  portion  of  InJia  is 
divided  into  tbe  two  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Hadns,  their  armies  being  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  tbe  Delhso,  end  branching 
ont  into  eome  of  the  disjoining  or  recently 
tenqnered  provinces  :  thus,  the  BodibBy  Presi- 
dency hM  its  troops  in  Ou^ent,  Cutch  sod 
8ind  on  tbe  norlh-west  of  the  Peninsnla,  and 
the  Madras  troops  hold  British  Bnrmah,  Fe- 
sasi;,  Ifalacca,  Bbgapore,  Hong-Eong  and 
•osKtimea  Aden.  The  Sombsy  Presidency, 
with  Sndh  and  Aden,  and  including  Bombay 
Mlmd,  may  be  reckoned  to  iuve  23   districts. 
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with  an  area  of  140,8371  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  13,633,BIS.  The  population, 
however,  varies  greatly.  In  the  Ahmednirggur 
Collectorato,  there  are  111  to  the  square.milo. 
but  in  the  Thufsnd  Pirfeur  district  only  nine. 
The  territories  occupied  by  the  srmy  of  tba 
Bombsy  Presidency,  like  oth^r  parts  of  India, 
are  separated  by. its  mountains,  and  dea- 
erts  into  nstursl  divisions.  The  provuce  in 
the  delU  along  the  line  of  the  Indus  forms  one 
military  command,  tbnt  of  Sind  snd  Boloochia- 
tan  ;  the  province  of  Gwerat,  Outoh,  and  along 
the  Runn  of  Ontch  by  the  Thur  desert  an 
held  by  the  northern  division  ef  tbe  army,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  presidency  en  the  table 
land  in  the  provinoes  of  Aurongabad  aud  Beej»- 
pore,  is  arrsnued  into  two  portions  termed  the 
Poona  anc]  the  Southern  disttiots,  the  lattCT 
with  ita  head  quarters  at  Belgauat  ;  bnt  tO 
each  of  these  two  divieions  there  is  likewise 
sllotted  theoomcnand  of  the  immediately  ad- 
joininK  portions  of  the  levd  land  in  the  Concan. 
The  Belgaum  Division  of  the  army,  in  the  pr»- 
vinoe  of  Bqapore,  is  from  3,600  to  3,000  feet 
above  tbe  aea,  level  but  his  had  soldiera  on  the 
sea  shore,  at  Kolspoor,  Sswnntwarie,  Malwan, 
Vingorla  and  Rutnagherry.  The  Poona  Divi- 
sion is  similar  to  that  of  Belgsum  in  the  distri^ 
hution  of  its  force  i  of  the  soldiers  in  the  com- 
mand nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurun^abad  from  1,700  to  8.800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  iantls, 
about  the  ghauts,  the.  climate  is  dry  and  the 
Tsins  snd  temperstnre  moderate,  the  range  at 
the  thermometer  being  from  55°  to  flB"  and 
the  troops,  European  nnd  Naliv^  in  the  Poont 
Division  particulwly,  enjoy  coni  para  lively  good 
health.  The  principal  atations  for  the  European 
troops  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  have  latterly 
been  Bombay,  Belgaum,  Poons,  Ahmednuggur, 
and  DeesB.  Kunchee  in  Bind  baving*more 
lately  been  also  added.  The  barracks  in  Bom- 
bay are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ses  ;  the  annus!  M\  of  rain  averages  seventy 
inches.  The  menn  temperature  is  from  76°  to 
88°,  and  the  rock  is  b^isalt  and  greenstone. 
The  low  Ismd  in  the.  Concan  end  Guaerat  is 
traversed  by  many  rivers  and  smaller  stresmt 
running  to  the  ses,  snd  is  indented  by  nume- 
rous creeks  and  channels  of  the  oeesn.  The 
cold  weather  is  desr  snd  bracing,  but  the  hot 
season  of  April  and  May  is  snooeeded  by  the 
deliiginir  rains  of  the  soutb-west  monsoon, 
when  IGO  inches  fall  from  June  to  September 
and  render  much  of  tbe  already  humid  lands 
impassable  swamps;the  atmosphere  is  then  verj 
damp,  snd  the  sensatioa  experienced  is  aimilHT 
to  that  inCaleutta  at  t^e  same  period  ofthe year. 
The  northern  diviaion  of  the  Bombay  army, 
with  its  head  quartera  at  Ahmedahad,  holds  Gu- 
urst  -and  Cnteh  and  stretcbea  its  poata  around' 
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the  Buiin  or  ult  mMrab,  wtd  gvec  the  Thur 
deierl,  north  of  th«  Runn,  n  far  u  latitude  84" 
norih.  The  low  land  of  Oucerat  re«embl«> 
that  of  the  Cancan,  CuiarH,  tlie  CarDatio  and 
Oritak,  but  the  interinr  of  that  provinoe  ia 
■nouDtiiinoue.  The  Kuan  of  Cuteh  during  the 
nioDK>oa  ia  a  shallow  bcaikLah  lake  frooi  four 
to  Biity  nilea  broad,  but  it  dries  up  during  the 
ho^  aeaaou  twd  is  then  oorered  with  grass. 
Tbs  climate  of  the  oulpoait  ia  arid  and  in 
-the  hot  aeuon  etimnlatea  to  irritability.  TUe 
theriuoiiiiBter  riaes  t«  100°  iu  the  abade. 
The  oLher  part  of  Ciitoh  is  an  irregularly 
biUy  trnot  corapletel.v  iaolated  by  the  Bunn 
■Ji<l  the  tea.  Oo  the  aouthern  ooait  the 
-wuntry  ia  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich 
soil,  l}ut  ihf  northera  part  has  three  distinct 
laages  of  bilU  ruaaioK  from  east  to  west.  The 
.oentrtd  of  tliese  ranges  oousisla  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  oonl,  limesLooe,  an'l  slate  clay  ;'t)ie 
.bills  Dorib  of  it  conaiat  of  marine  remains,  and 
.those  on  the  south  nnd  all  the  face  of  the 
.oouotiy  near  tliem,  are  oorered  with  v(dcairio 
matter.  Cutoh  is  165  miUa  long  and  from 
16  to  58  miles  broad  and,  not  including 
Bunn,  has  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles.  The 
j'iver  Indus,  risiu);  in  Thibet  at  an  elerstion 
of  IS.UOO  fsrt' above  tlie  sea,  about  latitude 
8.°  30'  and  longitude  Sl°  U',  at  the  north  of 
the  Kailas  Mountain,  Vhiob  ia  estimated  to  have 
a  heigni  of  23,000  Feel,  runs  in  a  westerly  ooursp 
oD  the  north  east  of  Cashmere  and  after  receiv- 
ing ihe  Cabool  .river  closs  above  Attock,  in 
latitude  34°  north,  it  turaa  to  the  south  aod 
dually  isiues  from  the  mountsina. below  Kara- 
)»t(b  in  il"  67'  of  north  Ivtitmle  ;  and,  further 
aoulb,  a  liiUe  brlow  Miitenlvte  in  2S°  55'  of 
liorth  latitude,  wbea  four  hundred  aai  seventy 
miles  from  the  ma,  it  receives  by  tbe  Punjnud 
river  thn  whole  ot  the  waters '  of  the  Punjab, 
^rhe  «ountry  tbrough  which  the  Inilus  passes  iu 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  from  tbe  oonflu- 
ence  of  that  river  to  tbe  ocean,  receives  the 
name  of  Sin<l,  whicA  has  been  attached  \a  Bom- 
Uy  sinr^  t83B  and  hae  had  a. force  varying 
from  10,000  to  Si',000  stroug  d^tributed 
thruugh  it,  ths  principal  statious  being.  Kurra- 
^we,  Shikarpore,  Hydrabad  and  Sukliur  : 
When  nearly  lOU  wiles  from  the  ebeen,  about 
■ix  raije*  belnw  'I'atla.  the  Indus  begins  to 
throw  off  branohes  aud  iu  Latitude  23°  north 
it  diseinboKuea  into  the  Doean  by  eleven  moutha 
and  preaenta  a  sea  face  of  l^^  milei  iu  extent, 
The  Deita  of  the  Indus  ia  a  rich  soil  over- 
Ki^wn  with  tamarisk  bushes.  The  country  on 
the  west  buk  of  tbe  river  ia  diversified  hf 
mountain  and  plain,  hut  on  the  east  bank  there 
is  a  sBudy  desert,  with  a  few  bushes  and  saudy 
biUodka,  that  ultimately  joins  the  desert  tract 
of  Rajpootan^  It  reoeivea  the  rains  of  the 
6.  W..moK*ooii  and,  ia  this  seuon,  the  Indus 
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overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  sdjavri 
low  oeuniry.  Aa  it  aubaidEs  in  October,  il  kam 
a  quantity  of  altmy  matter  to  which  mnoh  oflk 
unhealthineaa  of  the  country  has  been  ittnbntr 
ed  ;  it  may,  as  probably,  however,  be  ami%\t 
the  great  Ticisaiiude*  experienced  in  Ihis,diuU 
for  tlie  beat  in  the  hot  season  is  intenie  xmt 
to  1 60  "  40  the  open  air,  the  mins  are  sbuuiiH 
and  the  cold  of  winter  ia  keen  and  bitiaf[,UK 
thermometer  sinking  to  46"-  The  iilkjol 
tlie  ludus  inUie  middle  of  its  course  it  con- 
posed  of  sandstone  rocks-  A  great  part  ot  lii 
Dekhan  of  the  Bombay  presidency  coniitU  of 
trap  rocks  but  to  the  south,  at  BelKSum,  ihilci 
and  statified  rocks  ocoui.  An  earthqoske  octsr- 
red  at  Bombay  on  the  8lh  December  1&57. 
ilount  Abuo  ia  subject  lo  frequent  shoebof 
cartfaquakBa. 

The  Arabian  pramontorj  of  Aden,  is  attach- 
ed to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Siocetl  waipu- 
chased  from  the  Arabs  it  hae  always  bad  a 
oDasiderable  force  cantoned  near  the  crater  of 
au  eitinct  voloano  at  the  base  of  a  hill  l.SOQ 
feet  hiith.  It  is  merely  a  small  volcauic  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  ae^  and  ocauMb- 
ed  with  the  Arabian  ^eoiuula  by  a  bittsv 
nedc  oflaiid,  acrota  whieb  a  low  wall  has  b«  i 
dnwb  from  shore  to  ahore  of  the  two  biji 
which  nearly  surround  the  promontory,  the  i»««4 
of  land  being  only  a  mile  in  breadth,  lie 
climate  is  very  hot .;  very  little  rain  Mb  m  ■ 
hitherto  both  for  Europeans  and  Naiitesittai 
been  unhe.lthy.  The  foroe  usually  eossirti  • 
&U0  Europeau  and  au  equal  number  of  IW" 
soldiers,  and  the  inhabitauts  and  foUoMI 
amount  to  20,000. 

Tliere  are  several  feudatory  chiefs  snd  pna* 
oas  at  Quzerat,  iu  Cnt«h.  Kolapcm,  aial  • 
Inrser  number  of  feudatoriea  of  latsei  tiU  « 
the  Sonthera  Hahratta  Uountiy. 

POMBATf  DUCK,  Eng. 
Bummalo  ot  Beng»L      I  Bombay  Dnek  ot  lafc 
Bsmiah  ol  Bombay.        |  Sauma  ueheraoa  B  fl*«i 

The  upper  part  of  its  head,'  back  i^ 
sides  light  grey  or  dust-ooloured,  boa 
iraoepsrent  like  gelatine,  with,  mmule  M 
like  black  and  brownish  doU  ;  anterior  pH 
of  abdomen  pale  silvery  bluish  ;  real  whilia 
cheeks  and  opercles  psle  silvery  bluish,  daW 
like  tbe  body;  fins  transparent,  oolonM 
like  the  body  but  more  closely  dotted,  so  all 
appear  pale  blaokisb.  InhabiU  8«  ' 
Malayan  Feninaula  and  lalauds,  Cbwi 
Wooanng,  Canton,  Madura,  Java,  Sumd^ 
Tflaassetim,  Mouths  of  the  Gangea,  Visappl 
tarn,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Malabar.  Ton 
length  :  1 1  inch.  The  fish  ia  of  moat  votaoW 
habita,  gorging  iUeit  with  ita  own  »P^^ 
other  fishes  of  nearly  ita  own  aiie.  and  Crusts* 
(ahrunpa).    Il  "  frequently   taken   with  U| 
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•b»M!h  iDd  tbe  ja»«  expanded  witk  prey.  It 
IB  .ruj  aliMt-Uved,  and  the  whok  bod; 
beeoun  at  mrUia  eeuona  brilliiLtly  pbos- 
^retcetkt.  In  tbe  StniU  o(  UaUoob  it  ii  at 
•U  twgei  very  nuiBeroui,  although  lesa  so  tiias 
it  n  at  the  SaodheaidB  or  is  the  roouthi  of  tbe 
Gange*.  Although  lerjr  neh,  it  ia  a  great 
delieaay  innediately  after  it  ii  taken-  Salted 
and  dried  it  is  bJbo  highl;  valued,  and  in  tliia 
itite  il  Doeora  in  cotamen*  andn  tbe  deDOui- 
Dotioa  of  "  Bombay  Dtuiet"  and  "  Bummaiok" 
in  Bengal,  large  quautitiei  of  which  are  aimor 
ilij  exported  from  Bombay  and  the  Malabar 
coast  to  all  puts  of  India. 

BOUBAX  BLACKWOOD.    Palbei^  ais- 

iOO. 

BOUBAY  BOXES  an  principally  ladiAi' 
■ni-boxei.  The  onuide  u  of  ivory,  <^  degaot 
workmansliip  and  euriously  inlaid  ;  the  iniernal 
part  of  landal  vood.  See  Bombay  or  Mooltan 
Work. 

B01IBAT  MARINE,  aftarwarde  deaignnted 
llw  Bombay  Navy  and  laler  the  Indian  Navy. 
Iti  proportiona  and  equipment  were  leoond  to 
Dooe  doat  in  Eaatern  nraterg,  their  aervicee 
moHly  lay  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Peniaa  QiUf.- 
Ihwiow,    Sea  Indian  Navy. 

BOMBAY,  OB  MOOLTAN,  ^ORK.  The 
inlaid  work  of  ivory,  white  and  dyed,  of  ebony 
or  other  ooloared  woods,  for  which  Bombay  baa 
long  beeDfamoao,  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed from  the  Puojaub,  and  ia  atill  familiarly 
kaoWB  aa  Mooltan  woil.  ~~It  oonkiata  chiefly 
of  psper<cntte»,  workboxes,  writing -detki,  and 
similar .  articlea.  The  effect  of  a  larite  mass 
of  it  is  ven  poor — the  pattern  is  too  fine 
for  bnag  diatiogniahable,  and  it  fills  the  bye 
with  a  general  greyish  tint :  ia  articles  which 
do  not  pRMiit  mwe  than  a  loot  or  two  of  sur> 
(aee,  it  ia  very  pleasing.  The  ground  of  tbe 
iriaid  pattern  is  nenerally  aeenled  cedar  or 
saadalwocd,  tbe  joinery  exhibited  in  which  ia 
very  indifferent.  The  inlaying  material  is  pre- 
{Mnd  as  foQowt :  the  wood  or  ivory  ia  cat 
into  alipa  «f  a  losenge  or  triangular  section  aa 
nay  be  requiied— by  a  long  thin-bladed,  fine- 
leoUad  saw.  The  tin  ia  drawn  thrtMigh  be- 
twixt a  pair  of  grooved  roUera  like  those  uMd 
far  laminaUng  oi  extending  iron— they  work 
tegatfaer  by  taedi  at  tbe  extreiait^  :  «ae  or  two 
draws  tJurongh  extends  tbe  metal  into  the 
length  desired.  The  wires  and  «pitnts  are 
Dearly  M  either  losMge-sh  aped  or  triangular, 
^  triangka  being  e<)uilaUral,  tbe  lozei^es 
XHiVoaad  of  two  c^uUieral  tnaogle*.  A  pat- 
ten beiag  fixed  on,  the  splints  are  bpilt  up 
u|a  pieeea,  abootieii^topa  ioebea  long,  and 
warn -a  gnaiter  to  two  inobea  in  thickness, 
intr  gwed  togalte.  In  the  off  p  of  bocdere, 
*  «wiiwna  piiSH«f  wmA:,  the  ndsAieClA^ 
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tflgrther  betwixt  pieoee  of  iroiy,  or  wood  and 
ivory,  alternately,  so  aa  to  form  straight  linea 
on  each  side  of  the  pattern.  When  about  to 
be  used  they  are  sawn  acroea,  the  thickoeae  of 
a  sixpence,  and  arranged  in  a  box  divided  into 
oonipartments,  somethibg  like  a  printer's  cojK. 
They  are  then  picked  up  in  succession^  and  ap- 
plied with  (;lue  to  the  box  or  other  article  to  be 
inlaid.  The  following  i|  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  ^nost  oommon  articles  to  be  mat 
with  in  the  bazar  :->— 

Es.    JtO' 


Paper  Gattets.  1  to  3 
bakati,  open.  IS  to  IS 
Table  Traya...  lOtolfi 
fin  Cu»hioeii.  3  to  4 
lokSttodi  ...  10  to  It 
Jsw«l  Bozei,  nl 

8aDd>l  Wood.  20  to  fiO 
Paper  Standi, of 

SandilWood.  S  to  10 


Bs.  Bs., 
Work  Boies...  8t 
Writing  Desks.  15  t 
Portfolios  ...  10  to  20 
Watoh  Standi.  8  to  10 
Du.  €■«»..  4  to  6 
Envelope  Caaea.  16  to  2fi 

BaskaU e  teSS 

Cheroot  Caaet.  3  to  4 
Card  Cues  ...  2  to  G 
Paper  Weigbte.  3  to    4 


BOMBAY  BLACKWOOD  or  Hoaewood 
Fornitare.  In  the  Bombay  FnrnitnrB  nanu- 
footure,  blaekwood  is  the  material  almoat 
always  Employed — ^it  is  broaght  from  Cochin 
sod  other  places  lower  down  on  tJie  Malabar 
Ooaet.  It  sells  fer  about  tbe  same  price  as 
Teak — it  is  a  brittle,  open-grained  wood  not  at 
all  a  favorite  with  English  cabinet-makera,  and 
tbe  highest  prices  ever  revised  for  it  in  Uia 
state  of  log  were,  we  believe,  about  £10  per  ton. 
The  pattern  meant  to  be  earved  ia  fint  care- 
fully drawn  on  paper — then  on  tbe  wood.  Tha 
tools  used  are  the  native  adxe,  obise),  and  drill 
— the  oentre>bit  and  otbw  tocds  of  Engliah 
pattern,  from  which  so  mueh  aasialanee  might 
be  obtained,  are  never  resorted  to.  The 
general  design  of  the  various  pieoea  ^  fni> 
niture  is  mostly  exeellent,  the  pattema  elegant 
and  tasteful :  the  inA  for  the  moat  put  ia 
poor, — the  joinery  always  exeorsble.  Ooo* 
cealed  joints  never  aeeoi  to  be  thought  of^ 
pins  which  might  be  kept  ont  of  view  si«  made 
03  conspicuous  aa  possible,  and  great  dunay 
serew  naili,  which  might  without  trouUe  b« 
hid,  sre  fully  exposed  to  view.  Every  honse 
of  the  Europeans  in  Bombay  is  fvmished  with 
it  ;  and  considerable  quantkies  of  blsclcwood 
furnitove  ere  sent  to  England  anxually  by  lesi- 
dents  in  Bombay  for  their  own  after  use,  or  aa 
presents  to  frienda :  it  is  podied  up  widoot 
being  jointed  or  polished,  and  ia  put '  togelha 
by  English  worlunen,  who  think,  we  believe, 
Init  lightly  of  its  merit*.  The  prineipol  furni- 
ture dediers  in  Bombay  ia  18G0,  werel^iaeea: 
the  HorkQWB  they  employ  are  mostly  ^m  G\k- 
nerat.  There  were  then  six  principal  fumituro 
•hops  in  Sombay.  TJuy  Eeep  from  fire  to 
ten  workmen  ettcb,  and  probably  turn  out 
Bs.  25,000  to  Be.  30,000  wortli  of  fomituw 
eooagst  ttwn  UUVliUy.    XJie  fglloviag  are  tha 
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prices  or  tlie  principal  utickts  mBiiafeetiired  :— 


SaudTib]s,lb>B 

tut  broad        ...  10  to    W 
Pdiof  Iliniid  Tn- 

poji,  S  feet  1iT»d.  18  to    n 
fiLr  ol  Cud  T.bLt*    eg  to    BO 

.    Fliwctr  Standi  SO  to  100 


LwChUn      SSIo    M 
Jnwtng    Roam 
r>  wliE  duuwk 
liuu.        ..    Sto    10 
)r«MngT.lil«Blo    7f 


,  B«dilwli  .  Ml.  -. 
,  VrlUsfr  TibiM  JO  la  100 
,    Chlffonitn,  ..  BOt-    ™ 


&tn        ...  80  to  IM 

„        „    StanM    Mb)    U 

licb,  Em;  Cliain    10  to   W 

SOMBA21NE.  A  fabrio  of  wonted  and 
Bilt,  the  warp  beiDft  of  eilk  and  the  weft  or 
shoot  of  wonied. — Tom, 

BOMBOLOES.  See  Camphor, 
B0MBYCE3,  a  tribe  of  LepidopterouB  In- 
Mots,  wbiob,  in  their  metamorphoBit,  coDttract 
a  covering  or  case  generally  called  s  cocoon. 
Each  tribe  of  the  Bombyoes  produces  a  cocoon 
of  a  peculiar  form.  They  are  said  to  spin  or 
weKTB  tbeir  ooooon.  In  their  Bcientilio  clasaiG- 
aation,  the  Boptbyoes  are  arranged  into  eight 
stirpea  cr  types,  acoording  to  the  forms  vf  their 
larvEB,  And  those  known  to  occur  in  India,  have 
been  classed  into  106  gencni  and  S72  specieB. 
The  most  important  of  these,  in  a  social  point 
of  Tiew,  are  tbesilk  produciDg  moths,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  bombyx  ;  cricnla  ;  salassa  j 
«Dthet«ea,  acliss,  sdtumia  and  attacus. 

1.  Bowin/x  mori, — Link.,  the  common, 
domestio,  or  Chinese  silk  worm  moth,  the  Sen- 
osria  mori  of  BlanchaAl  and  the  "pat"  of  Ben- 
gal, is  a  natin  of  China,  but  has  been  domesii- 
oated  there  and  in  8iaD>,  India,  Persia,  France 
and  Italy.  The  usual  tradition  in  China  is  that 
this  was  disoovered  B.  C.  SS40,'in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hwsng^Te,  1^  his  queen.  1'hc 
oullure  now  flouriihes  principally  about  Nankin 
in  latitude  39"  N.  but  in  India,  into  which 
it  WBB  early  introdoced,  none  of  the  silk 
filatures  extend  beyond  26°  N.  The;  have 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  £ent  in  -England, 

.  on  ehruba,   but  the  mulberry   tree  leaves  arc 
its  foiTourite  food. 

2.  Bomh^x  rdi^ioK^'KKi.iVi,  Deo-mooga 
Hind,  Joree  Hind,  is  found  in  Asiam  and 
Cachar,  but  ia  sapposed  by  Hr.  Moore  to  be 
adentioal  with  B.  Huttoni.  This  feedB  on  the 
Fiona  Indioa,  and  Pions  Teligioas.  lis  ooooon 
riiowe  the  finest  filament,  hss  very  much  lustre, 
ia  exceedingly  smooth  4o  the  touch  snd  yields  a 
nlk,  if  not  superior,  yet  oertainly  equal  to  that  of 
S.  mori.  It  Jiaa  not  been  domesttcaled. 

3.  fom&yjiBiritoftt,  WKaTWOon,'i3  fsnnd 
in  the  Himalaya,  about  Hussoorie,.  where  it 
'oocnrs  abandsntly  from  the  Doon  up  to  at 
leaat  Y,000  feet.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  mnlbenj  and  breeds  twice  «  year.  It 
'±n  not  been  domeaUoited,  but  feeda  nt  the 


trees.    It  spiDs  its  cocoon,  m  tkt  kaf,  wU  ' 
is  enclosed,  the  silk  is  very  fine  lud  ofiwj  ' 
pale  yellow  tint.     It  is  found  in  ths  Vm- 
em    Hinalaya,  in    great  profusion,  il  dt 
vations   of   3,000  to    8,UbO    feet,  abore  tb 
sea  level.     It  occurs  in  the  height  of  lh«  mr  | 
teeson,   when    the     hills    sre    enveloped  a  i 
dense   mists.     Its  e;^  are  deposited  on  lb  j 
trees,  snd    subjected  to  the  influence  of  Ik  ; 
frosts  and  snows  of  those  mountsin  wiuttiti   , 
It  is  supposed  by  Major  Untton,  that  il  wnU 
suit  the  climate  of  Britain.  A  speciil  coniDiUM  ' 
of  the  Aiiri   Horticultural  Society  of  Udi^ 
declared  that  silk  of  the  very  beat  dHcripte 
can  be   obtained  from    its    cocoons  bj  ctitld 
reeling.    The  silk  is  fine  and  tootFli,  yim^ 
perhaps  somewhat  lets    soft   and  aillcy  lo  tk 
touch  than  that  of  the  Cbinese  woim,  sod  ra 
valued  by  the  Delhi  Shswl  mcrchinti  st  Ik 
the  pound.    At  Simla,  nine  species  of  Bonbp, 
Saturnia  and   Aotias    occur,  nearly  the  wMt 
of  which    might  be  turned  to  account  inlpn^ 
ducing  silk.—  {Major  RtUtoH  i»  So.  8.  o/  V» 
versal  Heview.) 

i.     Sotiift  Horifieldi,  Moobz,  is  fonod  ii 

6.  Somh/x  tui-notaitt,  Walkib,  ii  [oiu^ 
in  Singapore. 

6.  Bombyx  luguiru,  DauKi,  found  i> 
Madras. 

Bombyx  Tama  mot,  the  osk  ttik  worn.! 
native  of  Japan,  has  been  oatnrslised  in  Elm- 
land.  In  Japsn  it  is  the  most  precioui  forlk 
produce,  and  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Boysl  hw- 
ly.  The  cocoons  are  of  a  besutirnl  TeUant  ; 
fcreen  colour.  The  sJlk  is  as  ine,  ibia  ud  , 
light  brown  as  that  of  the  mulberry  worp. 

BonJnjx  Femyi,  a  native  of  the  sortie 
China.  It  produces  the  gridelin  eocooa  ud 
silk. 

Bomhyx  myUtta,  of  India,  prodnees  s  lup 
cocoon.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Khuiu« 
jujuba,  and  furnishes  a  dark  colored,  or  ptj 
silk,  coarse  but  durable,  inferior  to  tbtt  ^t^ 
B.  Yama  mai. 

7.  Criwla  (r^enetft-wfro,  Hatru,  i" 
been  arranged  under  the  genera  satBrnii,  o- 
phrsnor,  anthenea,  and  phalcena.  Il  ocesnn 
N.E.  and  S.  India,  in  Silbet,  Aassm,  BsrsU 
and  Java  ;  and  feeda  on  the  Protium  ^"^'^^ 
Canarinm  commune,  Hangifera  Indies,' sad 
Anacardiam  oocidentale.  Its  cocoon  ia  as* 
structed  tike  net  work,  through  which  tke  es- 
cloacd  chrysalis  is  viaible.  It  is  of  a  besstifid 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  rich  silky  lnBtn> 

fl.  Saiana  Icia,  Wbstwood,  ftBiwrij  j" 
the  genera  saturDia  and  anthensB,  oeous  a 
Silhet. 

9.     AiUhtraea  paphia,  LlMM. 

Taaseh Hnn>.  I 

Btighi,,,  ,,.  BiBBaogM,  I 


a.  I  Koliimnmh ■'MW 

0,     !!.»».„ -** 
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I  nil  im  ben  riaswd  in  tfae  genera  Pbalnni, 
Sflnreo,  Bambji  and  AtUoi».  It  is  knoirD  to 
OMwin  Ctjloa  S.  IndiH,  N.  W.  and  N.  E. 

I  Ivfi),  Bengii,  Bahar,  A»am,  Sjlhet  and  Jan. 
IthedioD  tba;Shorea  robiuta,  ZiEjphuB  jnju- 
h,  TBrmintlU  ilaia,  T.  catappt,  T.  Rlnbra, 
SoD>bu  bcptiphyllum,  T*ctona  k'^"'''')  o' 
leik,  inii  tbe  mulberry  or  Moriu  indica-  Tlie 
ioMct  liu  not  been  doinestioated,  but  is  watch- 
ed DD  the  trees  and,  la  parts  of  India,  ia  found 
n  toeb  abnndancB  that  the  people  from  time  im- 
neaorul  bars  been  snpplied  with  a  very  dnra- 
Ua,  tamt,  dark  cokired  silk)  which  is  woven 

i  mlotbc  well  known  tasseh  silk  cloth.  In  the 
Ekigolpon  diitrict  the  coeoons  are  collected  in 
ait  loads  and  are  mnoh  used,  cut  into  thongs, 
■  ligslores  for  binding  the  matchlock  barrel  to 
tJKiloelc.  Id  the  rainy  Mason  tbe  perfeetin- 
Mt  ippean  from  the  cocoon  in  about  twenty 

■_  itjt.  But  Taaseh  moths  sre  hatched  twice  in 
tiK  year,  in  Usy  and  August-  The  eaterpillsr 
fait  dtiwi  a  few  lesTea  together,  as  if  to 
KiMB  itself  from  obaeiTation  and  then  spins 
t  itrong  cord,  composed  of  many  threads  till 
•boil  tlie  thickneaa  of  a  crow  quill,  at  the 
«k1  of  which    it    weaves   tie    cocoon.     For 

'  .Ue  £nt  3S  hours,  the  cocoon  is  so  transpsrent 
Out  tbe  larva  can  be  seen  working  within  ; 
^  it  soon  acquires  consistenoe  and  is  then 
Rurfered  quite  opaque  by  beiDf;  oovercd  .with 

.' a  glfltinous  substance.      The  moth   (Ecnerally 

'_  itpnnii  its  eggs  within  s  few  ytfds  or  the  eo- 

.  ■m.  These  the  villagera  collect  and  keep  in 
Ikn  houses  for  about  ten  days  nntil  tbe  youu); 
(aLtrpillin  come  forth,  when  tbey  are  placed 
M  tlwAsan  trees  in  the  jungles  and  in  8  or 
10  days  more  tbey   prepare  for  change  to  the 

ibyuUi  lUte.     The  owners  tend  them  careful- 

.^  to  proiect .them  from  the  birds  by    day,  and 

hn  bats  at  ni|{ht  ;  and  practise  many  tuper- 

;itiiiaut  ceremonies  to  aid  them  in  their  care. 

',  10.    jMtiuraa  Femyi,  Gderim.    8yn,  A. 

kyliita  ;  Saturnia  Pernyi ;  is  a  native  of  Chins. 
II-    AiUhenea  Fritkii  ;  MooKB,  found  at 

'Dirjelingnt. 

1   13.    Amhertea  Roylii,    HoOBX,  foun^   at 

wsijdiBg. 

'  ^3-  Antheraa  Jixva,  Criubs,  8jn.  Bom- 
Java,  found  in  Java- 

Jnthensa    Perottelii,   Quebiw,   Syn. 
ibyi  Perottetti,  found  at  Fondicberry. 
B.    Amhenea,  Stmlo,  Wistwood,  occurs  at 
ill  and    Daijeling.     Its  expanse  of  wings  is 
riy  sis  incbea. 

tit.  Antlieraa  Belfari,  UooBB,  naghboor- 
•^ofDerjcling. 
n.  AnUieraa  Agiama,  Hblfbb,  8yn.  Sa- 
Dii,  West  wood,  the  Mooga  or  Moon- 
la  cF  the  Assamese,  ia  found  in  Geylan,  Assam 
mi  Silhet.  It  can  b«  reared  in  houses  but 
kvss  best  whea  fed  on  tne*  :  and  its  favour- 
Pi  tatca.MW-tbe    Addakooiy  Uee,  Champa 
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(Mieheliay  Boom,  Eontoolva,  digluttee,  aai 
souballoo,  Tetranthera  diglottica  and  maeTo> 
phylla,  and  the  pattae-shoonda  or  Laurus  ob* 
tnsifolia.  There  are  generally  five  brooda  o( 
Modliga  worms  in  the  year. 

18.  AtOAeraa  lariua  WxsiWOOl^  3yn.  S«- 
tumis,  a  beautiful  species,  found  in  Java. 

Antktraa tap.     This  ia  a  natiw 

of  Mantchouria,  in  a  climal«  aa  rigorous  es  that 
of  Britain.  It  feeds  on  a  species  of  the  oak- 
Ita  silk  is  strong,  with  little  lustre  and  resem- 
bles strong  yellow  linen.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Prance. 

80.  Genus  ZiMpalaiMiia,WBBTWO0D,8yn. 
Saturnia  :  Anthsneaj  a  native  of  Assam,  Silhet, 
Tibet  and  Java. 

81.  Genus  Adia»  seUne,  Syn.  TpoptBB, 
Plectropteron,  Pbakena ;  a  native  of  Indie,  at 
Mitsouri  and  Deijeeling  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet.  It  feeds  on  the  Coriaria  nepalensis,  or 
Munsuri  Mind,  the  walnut,  Andromeda  OTsli* 
folia  and  Carpinus.  The  eggs  are  laid  for  a 
few  days  after  the  vuit  of  the  male,  they  batch 
in  about  18  days,  and  the  larva  begins  to  form 
its  cocoon  when  about   7  weeks  old. 

83.  Aeiiat  matuu,  Doublxqai.  Syn, 
Tropeea,  a  native  of  Silhet. 

23.  Aciiai  tinentia.  Walxbb,  Syn-  Tiopaa, 
a  native  ofN-  China. 

34.  Genm  Saturnia pifTetonim,'BoUBVYA'h 
a  native  of  China. 

85.  SeUumia  Groiei,  Moobb,  a  nfttin  of 
Dsrjeeling. 

26.  Oenua  ^Uaetu  atlas,  lAW^JSyn.  Fh»- 
lena,  Bombyx,  Sitnrnia. 

This  is  the  largest  of  all  known  lepidopteroua 
insects.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  all  over  India, 
Bnrmah,  China,  and  Java,  and  the  Tusseh  silk 
of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its 
cocoon. 

27.  AtUuMt  Ximardti,  Whiti,  a  native  of 
Darjeliog,  of  an  intensely  dark  colour. 

28.  AUaatt  CyrUhia,  Dbubt,  Syn.  Pfaa- 
Imna,  Bombyx,  Samia,  Batumia. 

This  is  tbe  eri,  eria,  or  araodi  silk  worm  of 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which  occurs  also  in  N.  £. 
India,  Tibet,  China  and  Java.  A.  Cynthia  fceda 
on  the  foliage  of  the  Bioicus  •ommunis,  tbe 
castor  oil  plant,  hence  its  name  the  Amdi.  It 
spins  Tcmarksbly  soft  threads. 

29.  jittaiMt  Tidm^  BoiBDUvii,  Syn.  Sa- 
turnia and  Phalene.  This  is  found  in  Assam, 
Ceylon,  and  is  the  arindi  or  oaitor  oil  ailk 
worm  of  Bengal,  so  called  because  it  feeds 
solely  on  the  common  castor  oil  plant'  irith 
which  also,  they  are  fed,  when  domesticated. 
This  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but 
particularly  at  Dinajpur  and  Eaujpur.  The 
oocoona  are  lemarkably  soft  and  white,  but  the 
Ularoent  is  very  delicate,  the  silk  cannot  be 
wound  off,  and  it  ia  therefois  spun  like  cotton. 
The  ysrn,  thus  manuTsctured,  ii  woren  ipto  • 
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eoBTH  kind  of  white  dolbt  of  B  BeAnitigl;  looM 
textare,  but  of  inoredible  darabilitj,  a  perton 
Tsral;  mn  wen  out  a  gtnaeiit  made  of  it,  in  his 
life  time. 

SO.  Ittaeut  Ouerini,  MoosB,  w  HmUerthan 
A.  Cyntfat*  and  A.  TiciDi.  It  iafonnd  in  B«i|[bI. 
—Dr.  T.  Btjrtfield  and  Mr.  F.  Uovre't  Catalo- 
ffue  of  the  Lepidoflerom  InaecU,  «»  tke  M^e- 
timattheSast  India  Senue,  Lcmdon  1858-9. 
Mr.  Fredtrwk  Moore'i  SynoptU  vf  *Ae  kiwuM 
A»kUie  gpeeiei  of  Silk  prodvcin^  Moths.  Frv 
e^eAingt  of  the  Zoologiefd  Sooitiy  of  London, 
June  28iA,  1859.     See  Lepidopfera. 

BOMBYI.  A  genua  of  inaects  of  tbe  family 
Bombjadra  and  older  Lepidoptera.  Tbe  Bom- 
bjcea  are  ubukII;  stjled  Silk  motba.  Tbe  va- 
loabte  pTodool  of  the  tilk  moth  ia  tbe  ooooon 
and  nees  baTC  been  prodneed  difhring 
mncb  in  their  aoeooni,  bat  hardly  at  all,  in 
their  adult  alatM.  beferal  dlatinot  ipeoies  axiit 
in  China  and  India  some  of  whieh  no  be 
crtMsed  with  tbe  ordinary  moth,  Bombyx  mori. 
This  ii  b^liered  to  have  been  domeaticited  in 
China  B.  C.  3700.  It  waa  brought  to  Con- 
atantinople  in  the  aixth  century,  wbenoe  it  waa 
Cwried  into  Italy  aod  In  U94  to  Franca,  and 
haa,  since,  been  tranaported  to  many  countries 
Irhere  food  and  selection  bsve  produoed  maDV 
Tarietiea.  It  is  only  in  some  dlitriota  of  each 
doUDtry  that  tggi  come  to  perfection.  Captain 
Hntton  is  of  opinion  that  at  least  six  spedea 
have  bAen  domesticated.  Bombyi  Mori  la 
Tery  impurtant  ailk  worm.  B.  Mylitia  Urea  a 
the  learea  of  Rhamnus  Jnjaba  and  yields  s  dark 
ooloui^ad  coarse  but  durable  silk,  B.  Cynthia 
feeds  on  the  castOt  oil  plant  and  spina  rery  aoft 
threads.  Eastward  of  the  City  of  Canton  on  a 
range  of  hills  c&lled  Lofan  shan,  there  are 
butterflies  of  large  afu  and  night  moths  of 
jmmenae  size  and  brilliant  ooloriiig,  which  are 
captured  for  tranamisaion  to  the  CbincBe  court 
Utd  for  aale.  One  of  these,  the  Bombyi  atlas, 
■waantei  kbout  nine  iaobea  aoroas,  the 
ground  colour  ia  a  rich  and  varied  orange 
brown,  aad  ib  tbe  oentM  of  eaoh  wing  there  is 
a  triangnlat  transparent  spot,  resembling  a 
pieoe  of  micik — WHHom'i  liiddlt  Eit^datl, 
fOffe  ST8.     iJofwftt. 

BOMCAB,  iC&B  P    a  elaai  of  weavers  In 
Kandesb. 

BOMLEMAEA,  Cah.P  Dr.  Gibson  da- 
scribes  this  tree  as  occuring  below  and  near  the 
|:hala  only  in  Canara  and  Sunda.  Its  wood 
it  very  serviceable  for  planks,  and  aeema  to  be 
10  naed.— .0f.  Gif»on, 
BOMMA  JEMUDU.TkL-Iupborbiaanti- 
.  quorum  1.,-.^.  ii.  468. 

BOHUA  KACHOHIKA,  Til.-  Coatut  spe- 
eioans,  ^as — S.  i.  08. 
BOUKA  USDI,  Tn.  Fim  •p^tifoUa. 


BOVHA  PAPATA,  ttt>  StjIOMiyn  V«b- 
ra,  A.  Rich. 

BOMHA  SABI,  'Til.  Poljoarpna  «oitb- 
boia,  lam,—W.  and  A. 

BOMMIDAPU  OH&XTU,  rn^gofai^ 
dulosa,— ^tfU. 

BOH.NI  AULt,  DDK.  Adansonia  £p- 
data. 

BOMVLD,  Dam.     Cotton. 

BOHULL,  Sir.    Cotton. 

BO-HUSA  Oft  BOO  U0U8BH,  an  no- 
habited  island,  in  btt.  SS"  S4'  N.  long.  Nff 
E.  on  tbe  north  aifle  of  tfad  Pertiaa  Otdf.— 
Bortbtirgk. 

fiOMPOKA,  one  of  the  Nioobar  lalaods. 

BOMBAZ,  a  polygar  ehief  N.  W.  of  HadM 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  peninolt,  (f 
the  eighteenih  oentary. 

BOi/L'ZV  DK  BUNZTT,  called  alto  Bai4i, 
a  tribe  of  tbe  Bakboing,  who  dwell  north  of  Ui 
Koladjn  nver.  They  have,  on  their  north.  Ik 
Lungkta,  Kungye  or  Knki  in  the  hifhlanditf 
Tfpperah.  The  Bomin  and  the  Knki  woat* 
bclonic  to  the  Bunnan  moo. 

BON    A  religion  in  Eaatem  ThibeL 

BONANO.  A  mualoal  instrument  of  Jin- 

BONAL  A  tributary  atato  S.  E.  of  C<l^ 
ban. 

BONATA.  A  genus  of  planti  oftheoda 
ScrOphulariaeett,  several  species  of  whieh  tmu 
in  the  south  and^st  of  Atia.—Yoigt. 

BONCA  OFPOSITIFOLIA,  lianuTIt 
yan,  Buru. 

BONDABA-  Mas.  also  NAKNA.  Hu- 
Lageretrcemia  region.  Benteak. 

BONDODORA  BIVEB,  riseiintbeTil^ 
land  of  Onaa^  Lat.  it'  39'  Lon.  83*  ST.' 3. 
debouohet  into  the  Bay  of'BeogaL  hi^i 
ISO  miles. 

BONDUC  NUT.  Enb; 

Eutoalags Hun).  1  Ealiohi  kil.......  .CfL 

lie  Oil.  ; 

CiUoh)  kai  ycnoaf.  Tax. 

The  seeds  of  Ouilandina  bondaoella,iiregdir- 
ty  Aund,  grey  .  the  almond  is  white,  vary  kiii 


and  intensely  biltar  ;  gets  a  blood  "red  fl^ 
from  nitrio  acid . 

The  oil  ia  mentioned  by  IAinalte,'it  W^ 
oonsidered  useful  in  convulsions  and  ptby- 1* 
aeeda  themielvea  are  believed  to  paeaeaitlii' 
virtues  and  ire  used  solely  aa  a  mediciHi'' 
Med.  Top.  AJmir.  Aitulie.  See  CMtaipiw  , 
bondncella ;  Guiltndina  bonduwlla. 

BONE  BAYAQA,  Bukk.  EicaAtit  igd- 
locha. 

BONBN  8IMA,  w  ARZO-BISHO  IS- 
LANDS. Svnni  gnmps  tn  the  An^pelVOi  ^' 
tending  from  L.  37°  HI'  N.  to  le" »'  fl- 
uid to  tbe  most  northeriy  of  which  haa  beta 
I  gina  the  nitte  of  Phny  Qnmf.-^BttA 


'      BOHM.  

'Butd^. ,.QmL.  Hmo.  I  AMiX ...Saim, 

Tolug MiLiT.  I  TallnmMgall Tam. 

UiUu, Fxu.  I  Twnoldla.- Tu. 

Tbebono  ef  cattle  tad  other  HniniRla  ars  ex- 
tminlj  aaed  in  the  arta,  in  formiDg  handlea 
for  kniTsa,  mlkiog  atlclca,  inlajiog  amall  boxea, 
kslnna,  paper  JiaiTea,  buttana,  and  manif  small 
■nidM  of  dr^,  are  made  in  Cbioa  from  horu 
lad  bone*.  Subjected  to  deatraclire  diitilla- 
tknt,  in  large  retorts,  smonget  the  other  pro- 
heta  which  pais  o?er  ia  a  peeuliar  oil,  whieh  ti 
eoIlMted  and  alterwarda  eraploved  to  feed 
lanpa  baning  in  amall  oloee  eliamlwre,  the  eidea 
of  which  thna  become  corered  with  Lamp 
Black.  The  mau  remaining  in  the  retorte 
ii  called  ivory  black,  bone  black,  and  BDimal 
ebarood-  This  aobatance  baa  a  remarkable  at- 
tnetioQ  lor  organic  colonring  matter,  and  la 
largel*  need  for  ramoTing  the  colouriag  matter 
fiDia  tjnp,  In  the  refiniag  of  anfcar,  and  in  the 
pnrificattOD  of  many  other  orftanic  liquors.  By 
npoting  iror;  black  to  an  open  fire,  the  carbon 
U  driren  off,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  blanched. 
Tbeae  are  reduced  to  pewder,  which  ia  aaed  for 
making  the  cupels  of  the  aaaayer,  alao  aa  a  po- 
Ming  powder  for  plate  and  other  articlea,  and 
alio  by  the  manu^ctarera  of  pbosphoma  for 
■Hiking  Jnafer  matchea.— iforrtnm,  thms  L97. 
Taml. 

BONGl,  HiHD.  Aconitom  beterophyllam. 

B0NQA9  JAMPACA.  Halit.  Michelia 
dumneea. 

BONGKO.  Jat.  HerDandia  aonora. 

BONG  LONG  THA,  Burii.  A  timber 
tno  of  Amhent,  Tbtoj,  and  tbe  Mergni  Archi- 
pela^  of  Duiximnm  girth  3  cubits,  maximum 
length  23  feet,  and  (aid  to  be  abandant.  Found 
all  over  the  proriooei,  hat  not  been  eanly  ob- 
ttiaad  in  Koulmein.  When  seasoned,  flosta  io 
water.  It  ia  a  durable  yet  light  wood  with  a 
nrj  straight  grain  ;  uaed  for  every  purpose 
by  tbe  Bamiese,  and  much  reoommended  for 
helTea.— Captetn  Donee. 

BONGS.  Tasala  and  Bdata.  Arecn 
catechn. 

BONOTT  YBDUBO.  Tbl.  Barobaea  arundi- 
nicea,  ITtiW.-B.  ii.  181;  Bongn  means 
"  hollow." 

BONGZU.  SeeBomia. 

BONI,  an  ialnnd  in  the  Gillolo  paaaage, 
with  a  harbour  on  ita  eait  side  in  I^t.  0"  1^' 
S.  ;  Long  181'  S'  E^fforiburgh. 

BONIA.  Tbl.  Vnlkt  Piah. 

BONI  OULF,  a  gulf  in  Celabea.  See  CV 
labta.— fforafrwyA. 

BOHIK,  HiKDt  of  Kaabmir,  Platanua  ori- 
CBtafia,  the  Orients!  plane.     See'Buna. 

BONIN  IBL&NDB,  to  the  eaat  and  S.  B. 
of  the  Japan  chain,  explored  by  Captaiu  Bee- 
cfc^  ia  18*7.— jBiwtwyA. 


BOOA  HAITEi. 

BONIK  SIM  A  OK  ABZOBISHO  IS- 
LANDS, ooniist  of  aeveral  groups,  extending 
from  lat.  S7"  U^'  to  M°  80'  N.  and  to  the 
most  northerly  of  which  is  given  the  seme  of 
Parry  group- — Horiitwgh. 

BONITO,  the  Seombei  pelimya,  Linn.,  one 
of  the  mackerel  tribe.  It  inhabits  tbe  aontbem 
seaa,  and  ia  often  c&ugbt  by  hook  and  line.  Ita 
flesh  resembles  raw  beef  and  when  cooked  ii 
not  inviting.— .Antnatf,  p.  32. 

BON  KI  JAB,  HiNS.    Boot  of  Caryota 

BONNET  IFOUiBA.  Eno.  Ipomna  pi. 
leata. 

BONNBT-MAOAQUE,  Uacaona  tinieua. 
See  Simiadn, 

BONO  KONIABBE,  TiL.n7BiA  ?  A  tree 
of  Ganjam  extreme  height  60  feet.  Circum- 
ference 8  feet.  Height  from  ground  to  the 
inteneotion  of  the  firat  branoh,  10  feet.  Uaed 
for  planks,  boxea,  and  walking  aticks.  It  is 
scarce.— Cof  tow  Maedonaid. 

BON  SONE,  BusM.r  A  tne  of  Monlmein. 
Wood  used  for  house  building  porpoaea.— <7al. 
Cat.  £r.  1861. 

BON  BHBEA.  See  Bcefameria ;  China 
Grass ;  Hheea. 

BON  8UBAT,  the  eemmereial  name  given 
to  the  Sbrea  of  the  Urtioa  crennlata,  Orchor 
Fntta,  which  aee. — Bogle,  page  iM, 

BONTA.    TaL.    Mullet  Piah. 

BONTA  &BITI  CHETTU,  TxL.  Uoea 
pandiaieoa,  L. 

BONTA  CHEMUDU,  Tau  Euphorbia 
antiquomm  L.  and  Bonta  cbemmedD  palu.  TSL. 
Hilky  jnice  of  Buphorbium. 

BONTA  VEUPALI.  TaL.  Tephnaia  par- 
pnrea,  Ptrt.—  W-  <fc  A.  6fl3. 

BONTIA  GEBU1NAN3,  Linx.  Syn,  of 
Avioennia  tomentosav— Linn.  Xozb. 

BOMZE,  a  corruption  of  the  Japanese,  huuo, 
a  pioua  man.  The  name  of  bonse  was  given  by 
IhePortngueae  to  the  priestiof  Japan,and  has 
aince  been  applied  to  tbe  priesta  of  China, 
Cochio-Cbina,  and  the  neigbbonring  countriea. 
In  China,  the  bonse  are  the  prieala  of  Fuh,  « 
seet  of  Fnh,  and  they  are  dittinguiahnd  from 
the  laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan  they  are 
gentlemen  of  families. 

BOOAU,  A  river  near  Balgoowr  inlConghyr. 

BOOA-ANGOOR.  Malat.  Vids  vinifera  : 
Grapes. 

BOO  ALLT.  An  iaiand  in  lat  87"  17J'  N. 
long.  49*"  41'  E  OB  the  west  side  of  tbe  Per- 
aian  Gulf. — Eonbur^h. 

BOOA  LONTAB;  Ual.  Borasnis  ta- 
belliformii. 

BOOA-SHNTAK,  Mal.  Olives.    . 

BOO-AMB1LLA-GA88,  Simqb.  AntideiB* 
paniculate. — Hoxb- 

BOOA  NANKA,  Milat.  The  fttui  rf 
Aitooarpui  intifiifoUa.— 2-um. 
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BOOKS. 

-    BOOA-FALA,    Uilat.    Kymtiea   moa- 
diata. 
BOOA.RO0CUM,  Sumatras.  Caniu  Bpi- 

BOODAMA  PUNDOO,  Tit.  Bryonia. 

BOODDA-KANKA-EiKOO, .  Tbi.  Car- 
dioBperniuTD  btlioBcabain. 

BOOCHO,  in  long.  76°  »'  E.  and  lat.  30° 
U'  N. 

BOODHA,  Sans.  Tb«  aigei  of  this  name. 
See  Bnddha. 

B00DDHA-8ATWA,  Sakb.  From  Boodbi, 
the  UDderatanding,  and  sitwa,  the  quality  lead- 
ing to  truth. 

.    B00DH-A3HTAMI,  SANa.  FromBoodha, 
Mcronry,  and  ashtami  the  eighth  lanar  day. 

BOODHA,  A.Lao  BUaHA.HiNQ.  Old,  hence 
the  nnmea  of  many  towns,  lifers,  &c,  at 
Bud'ha  Gya,  Bud'ha  Ganga. 

BOODIDA,  Tbl.    Aahea. 

SOODTUBE  KEERAY,  Tau.  lUreafrag- 
rana. 

BOGGTI.  A  Beluch  tribe,  subjeoU  of  the 
khan  of  Kelat.  Tbe  Boogti  do  not  now 
give  the  Briliah  any  OAuae  of  offence.  Some 
of  them  are  aerving  in  the  Punjab  caralry  and 
many  are  in  the  Sindh  service.  They  are  sub- 
jects of  the  khan  of  Kelat.  The  Boosti  and 
AtnTTi,  ocoup;  tbe  mountain  distiiot  wbich  Ex- 
tends eastwurd  to  the  South  of  Sind  nod 
Kutobee.  SeeBagti;  Kelal,  p.  487-  Kbyber, 
p.  616. 

BOOI  CHAMPA,  Bbns.  Kaempferia  ro- 
tnnda. 

BOOIN     AONLAH.    Sdk.    PhyUanthua 


.    BOOKET-QUAILT. 
See  Bigaa  lalanda. 
BOOKS,  Bno. 

KOtob .'..'. An. 

Soger Dan. 

Boeken Dor. 

Book..,l Eva. 

Linei...^  Fb. 

Baoher Geb. 

Chopdl Qoi. 

Eitiben Eaio. 

Libri l-r.  IiAT. 


11  on  Sanutra. 


Sioi... . 

TulUtb;  Estil.  Ualay. 


Eit«b pBRi. 

Eaiaaki Vou 

Ksicgi ;. « 

LJITOI. „»...POOT. 

Knip Bos. 

FiuUkMn...  „.  ...Sawb. 

Llbtos 8f, 

Boeder 8w. 

PnithAkAm,  ths  Pliir. 
u  PuBUksngal.  ..Tax. 

PutUiakaln „Tbl. 

A  general  term  applied  to  blank,  printed,  H* 
tbographed,  or  maautoript  hooka. 

The  ordinary  material  of  which  books  are 
jiow  made,  is  paper,  mannfactared  from  vsrious 
TCgetabla  subttsnces.  But,  the  people  of  the 
south  of  India  still  use,  largely,  the  prepared 
Jeaf  of  the  palmyra  palm-tree,  on  which  they 
write  with  an  iron  style.  Also,  a  thick  paper 
board,  blackened,  is  largely  ased  by  many  as  e 
book  on  which  tbey  write  with  a  toBpsiooe 
pencil.  It  answers  to  the  horn  book  of  Europe. 
To  the  man  who  has  no  kuo^edge  of  any 
books  except  B^oh  aa  an  in  oae  now^a^ayi,  the 


idea  of  «aHMg  one  must  seem,  even  as  a  n6> 
phor,  very  fantastio.  It  oconra  in  John's  <ki- 
cription  of  the  apocalyptic  riaion,  fie*.  1. 10, 
where  heaaya,  "And  I  took  tbe  little  boot ori 
of  tbe  aogd'a  hand  and  ate  it  op.  Of  lotnt, 
this  intended  to  deacribe  aymbolicaUy  lb 
osreful  peruBsl  and  inward  digestion  ofabit 
the  book  contained ;  bat  the  ayo^l  anat 
seem  unhappy  to  one  who  thinks  a  littls  bmk 
mnst  mean  a  duodecimo  or  pocket  editios. 
When  he  is  told,  howerer,  tlut  the  pspyroi 
wbich  in  ancient  times  was  used  for  mdif 
upon  was  also  used  by  the  common  peopta  u 
an  article  of  diet,  the  Apostles'  symbol  becoM^ 
at  once,  natural  and  appropriate.  In  like  aiu- 
ner,  when  he  learns  from  Egyptian  histcny  lU 
the  lotus,  or  watei.lily  of  the  Nile,  vti  mvA 
prized  as  an  article  of  food,  we  see  the  atatttl 
the  passage  iu  the  Canticles  (iL  16.)  "  Uj 
lore  feedetfa  among  theliliea."  Aad  thossain 
have  seen  that  beautiful  and  majestic  flit*er,  tki 
scarlet  Marlagon  lily,  (which  ia  tbe  one  tdani 
to  in  the  New  Testament,)  will  feel  tbe  hi 
force  of  Christ's  remark,  that  "  even  Solcmwii 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  oae  at 
these." 

BOOK  ATTENE,  Akqlo.  Sihge.  It 
sastonia  scholaris.  S.  Br. — Don. 

BOOK  TEA,  BcBU.  A  tree  of  Amknl, 
Tavoy  and  Mergui,  of  maximum  girth  I^  to' 
cubits,  and  maximum  length  11  feet.  Sam 
but  found  on  the  sea  coast  from  Anberaito 
MerguL  -  When  seasoned  it  floats  in  water.  It 
is  used  by  the  Burmese  for  heWes,  but  nb 
quickly,  and  therefois  ia  not  recoBmendtiL— 
OapUtin  Donee. 

BOOLOO,  Sing.  Uyrobalan. 

BOOLANDUH,  in  76°  38'  E.  and  L  «' 
56' N. 

BOOLUK,  Hind.  Gold  thread  used  is  mil* 
ing  gold  lace  and  brocades. 

BOOU,  (I  Vol),  a  Thibetan  work  in  11 
volumes  containing  tracts  of  the  Itlloopb  Sta- 
tion ;  11  Yolumea  were  sent  to  the  India  Ha- 

BOOM,  SiHQHPO.     A  rirer. 

BOOMI  KOOMABA.  Triohoaanlhes  ax- 
data. 

BOOMI  TYLUM,  Tbl.  Naphtha ;  Petm- 
leum. 

BOOMWOL,  also  Katoen,  DuT.  Colton. 

BOON,  Hntu.  Unground  coffee ;  tbe  Cofe 
berry. 

BOON,  Reed  or  ShoTe,  the  wood-like  p"* 
of  the  flax  plant.  It  ia  anrrouaded  by  tbe  t<ni|A 
fibres  called  bast  or  hsrl  and  oovered  by  cuticle 
all  cemented  together  by  gummy  and  uoImm 
compnondB. — Ro3/le,  p.   199,  316.  ' 

BOONDALA  P  An  agricnltural  race  in  Lla 
Mniker  district. 

BOONDEE,  atownioLat  W^.iU'S.ui 
Long.  253  29'  N. 

ft  o- 


BOOmSKE  OB  BUMOOB. 

DOON0EB,  tbo  inliog  hmWj  of  Booadee 
baJoDg  according  to  Aitcheaon  to  the  Uars 
tribe  of  rqpoota.  The;  have  been  elsewhere 
Botioed  M  Chouhone  or  PrBtaara  rajpnts. 
Thefint  njah  with  whom  the  British  OoTcm- 
neat  bad  anj  intercoune  was  Onieda,  who 
fCira  BOit  efficient  sMiataDoe  to  Colonel  Mon> 
lon'a  annj  in  ita  retreat  before  Hoikar  :  he  died, 
in  1804,  after  a  rule  of  upwnrds  of  fiftj  Treara, 
tnd  vaa  aucceeded  b;  hia  infant  oon,  Biahen 
8in|t.  Duriog  the  Uabrstta  aupreinacy  thisatale 
auffered  much  at  the  handa  of  Sindia  and 
Hoikar,  who  virtually  aaaamed  the  manago- 
ment  of  the  revenues.  Tlie  territory  of  Boon- 
dee  was  10  gitoaled  aa  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance durinic  the  war  in  1817  in  cutting  off  the 
Siltht  of  the.  findaiee.  Maha  Bao  Biehen 
8ing  early^  accepted  the  British  alliance,  and  a 
tiealy  was  concluded  with  him  on  10th  Febru- 
ary 1818.  By  this,  the  tribute  paid  to  Hoikar 
and  the  lands  in  Boondee  held  by  Hoikar  were 
nlinquished  to  the  rajah,  who  enf[aged  to  pay 
to  the  Biiiish  GoTeroment  the  share  of  tribute 
lie  bad  hitherto  paid  ia  Sindia.  In  its  earlier 
foHDDes,  thia  litlle  stale  became  lo  eonaeot- 
ed  with  the  imperial  conrt  of  Delhi  that, 
like  Jeipoor,  the  princes  adopted  several  of 
court  customs.  The  Furthan,  or  premier,  was 
entitled  Dewan  and  Mootahib  ;  and  he  had  the 
entire  management  of  the  lerrilory  and  fiaencea. 
The  FoKJdar  at  Kiiledar  is  the  goTomor  of  the 
csitle,  tbe  Kaire  de  Palaia,  who,  at  Boondi,  is 
Defer  a  rajpool,  but  aome  Dkabhae  or  foater- 
brother,  identified  with  the  family,  who  likewise 
heada  ihe  feudal  quotas  or  the  merceoaries,  and 
has  lands  aasigntd  for  their  support.  The 
Sudahtt  control!  generally  all  accounts  ;  the 
Sofiaia  those  of  the  household  expenditure. 
Boondee  baa  a  beautiful  palace. — Tod'i  Bajat' 
Hm,  Vol.II.p.  504.  Trtatiei,  EngagtmatU 
OMd  Stuuitds,  Vol.  IV.  p.  65. 

BOONDOO  MALLI,  Tel.  Jumionm  urn- 
bac—Jit. 

BOONEE.  A  moslin  made  at  Dacca.  See 
Cotton  Manufaotures. 

BOONERE  OK  BUNOOR.  Beyond  the 
JodooD  country  on  the  North  West,  is  Booneer 
or  Buboor.  It  is  «  rugged  country,  eitendiog 
from  tbe  lower  rsnge  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh 
dowDwarda  to  hilla  which  command  the  Chum- 
la  vallej  And  the  central  plain  of  EosufEye.  On 
ila  Western  Frontier,  again,  lies  the  Swat  terri- 
tory. The  Boonere  people  are  strong  ;  they 
wold  muater  a  force  of  some  tbonssnda  ;  they 
appear  to  be  on  good  terma  with  their  neigh* 
bouta,  tbe  Swalee.  In  1849  they  aided  some 
Britith  enlgectB,  at  Loondkbor  in  Eoaufsye, 
who  refiued  to  pay  revenue  ;  but  tiiey  have 
ASBeaUy  abataiued  from  molesting  Britiah 
n^ecta,  and  the  British  bad  no  concern  with 
t^  J^ut  UwB  «f«  (be  Swtt,  BaiMf zje  and 


BOOBOOOl  VOOD. 

Lower  Osmankheyl  tribet,  tho  two  latter  being 
subordinate  to  the  former. 

BOOaA,  Boon,  Boorba,  Budda,  Hind.,  old. 

BOORA-BOLONG,  a  river  near  Huldea 
pudda  in  Balasore. 

BOOBAOA.  Tel.,  the  name  of  the  gam 
and  wood  obtained  from  Bombai  malabaricum.- 

is  a  pore  gum.     See  Salmalia  malabarica, 

BOORAUMPOOH  in  Long,  H"  4U'  E.  and 
Lat.  SS"  0'  N. 

BOORASOO,  a  paaa  to  Changsoo  fiom. 
Kuiiawur. 

BOOR-COLE.  OrowB,  in  India,  to  great 
perreotioD  ;  the  Icavea  are  ourled.  Tbe  topi 
ihould  be  cut  off  when  two  feet  high  ;  the 
sprouts  are  the  only  part  fit  for  use. 

BOOREE,  Benq,     Symplbcos  spicats. 

BOOEEE.  The  pollen  of  the  plant  called 
Typha  elephantine  (pviera),  a  native  of  Bind*  : 
it  ia  inftammable  like  that  of  Lycopodiam,-  and 
used  as  a  subatitnte  for  it  in  Europe.  It  ia 
eollected  in  Sinde. — Royle,  p.  35. 

BOOBEE  BARAK,  a  river  in  Lalla  Ba»r, 
in  Silbet. 

BOOREE  DEWAH  and  RANDAREE. 
three  nuddies  near  Chiokulwar,  and  tlalligaam, 

BOOREE  K0S8EB,  a  rivet  in  Purnrab. 

BOOR-GANDUK  or  LAL  BUCKIAH,  a 

rer  near  Shekur  gunj. 

BOOROOD,  a  race  in  BersT.  There  are  9B5 
of  this  people  in  the  Oomraoti  district. 

BOORHAMPORE. 

BOORIQOPaN,  BiNO.  DipteracanthuB  de*  . 
jeetus. 

EOORJ,  Ar.  Hind.  Pekh..  a  Bastion,  a 
Fort,  Boorooj,  the  plural,  is  applied  to  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  in  order,  aa  Masudi  says,  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  stars  with  reference  to  these 
fixed  objects.  The  word  hurjia  widely  diffuaed 
In  Gothic  Bsirgan,  and  Saxon,  Beorgan  to 
fortify  ;  Celtic  Brig  ;  this  however  is  doubtful, 
as  Brig  frequently  seems  to  apply  to  towns  near 
bridges.  Thrscian  Bria,  a  city  (Btrabo,  Vll.) 
Germno  BUrir,  a  city  ;  and  English  Borongh, 
Burgh,  and  Bury  ao  frequently  the  affix  of  tbe 
name  of  the  towns.  All  places  in  Britain  that 
in  the  old  time  had  the  name  of  Bourroughs,  were 
places  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified. 
("Restitution  of  decayed  I  nielli  gence,"  Ch. 
711.)  Tbe  Greek  Purg-os  is  evidently  the 
same  word,  signifying  a  Tower  and  hence  ap- 
plied also  to  aDice  Box— Mitletet  in  pyrgnm 
talos.  (Hor:  Sat:  II,  7,  17.)  It  enters 
commonly  into  the  name  of  fortified  towns. 
One  in  Mysia ;  (Anabasis  VII.  8,  8.)  In 
Thrace  ;  (Herod  ;  VU.  112.)— JEUiat  Sufpie- 
tuental  GUuiaay. 

BOOEOOCH  OAHA.  SiHa.  Swietenia 
chlcroxyfoQ. 

BOOROOGAWOOD.Aliaw^Tst.  Bomtax 
nulabariouiUi 


ll^l. 
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BOOT  AN. 

BOOBOONDI.    Bams,    GeloBia  albidk. 

BOORUNK  KALL— Ocymam  builioum  ; 
Sweet  BmiL 

BOORYA.    PBSB.MtU. 

B0031.    Til.    Vitex  arboret. 

B00-80-PAW.  Bdbk.  The  cork  tree  ii 
indigenouB  ia  the  lower  provinocB  of  Burmah, 
and  it  ia  believed,  io  the  upper  also,  Unlike 
the  proper  oork,  the  bark  ia  thin  and  worth- 
leta,  The  wood  iiaclf  ia  aoft,  tough,  aad  fine 
and  makes  a  good' cork.  It  aeetna  to  be  the 
Bignonia  auberosa.— Jfofcofm,  Fol.  I.p-  191. 

BOOT,  Bins.     Cicei  arietinum. 

BOOXA,  Goz.  Hind.  Maite,  tbe  bead  of 
the  Zea  maja,  which  ia  growa  at  tbe  commeiiL-e- 
ment  of  the  raioa  and  sown  in  garden  b«da  or 
in  the  fielda  ;  the  ground  abould  be  well  kb' 
nured  before  tbe  aeed  is  sown,  it  requires  little 
oare  ;  the  heads  are  either  boiled  or  roaated 
l^efore  beiDg  eaten. 

BOOTALLA-POTAKA,  also  Amihnsaty. 
dirain-dira.  Sams.  Senna. 

BO0TALLI  MABAU.  Tah.  Oirotia  Sot- 
tlerifonnia. 

BOOTAK,  an  independent  Kingdom  on  the 
N.  £  frontier  of  British  India.  According  lo 
Atkinaou,  the  temporal  supremacj  in  Bootan 
W  veated  in  au  officer  called  the  Deb  Rajah, 
and  the  apiritual  aupremacy  in  aaolher  ofQcer 
called  the  Dbarm  Rajab.  The  Grat  intercourse 
of  the  British  goveinment  with  Bootan  com- 
menced with  tbe  expedition  sent  in  1772  for 
the  relief  of  the  rajah  of  Coocb  Befaar.  The 
Booteab  beini;  driven  out  of  Coooh  Behar, 
■ad  puraued  into  the  hills,  threw  tbemaelvea 
OQ  the  protection  of  Thibet.  The  Teahoo,  or 
Teaoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  Thibet,  end  guar- 
dian of  the  grand  Lama  of  Laiaa,  addressed 
tbe  Qoveromenl  of  India  on  their  behalf.  The 
application  was  favourably  received,  and  a 
tiestj  of  peace  was  concluded  on  SSth 
April  177t.  From  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  two  unancceMful '  commercial  mie- 
siona  in  1774  and  17S3,  there  was  little  inter- 
oourae  with  Bootan,  until  the  Brttiab  occupa- 
tion of  Asaam,  which  connected  the  Britiab  and 
Bootaa  frontiera.  Fiom  that  time,  there  had 
been  a  continued  seriea  of  aggresaiona  hy  the 
Booteab  OD  Britisb  territory,  followed  by  re- 
prisals on  the  part  af  the  Bhtiah  govemnient, 
and  the  occupalioa  of  tbe  Dooara  or  paaaea 
wbich  lie  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Bootet^  bills. 
Between  the  Tseats,  whioh  forma  tbe  eastern 
boandary  ef  Sikkim  and  tbe  Bfonas,  tbere  are 
eleven  Dooar,  some  bordering  joa  Britiab  terri- 
tory and  aome  on  the  state  of  Cooch  fiebar. 
Their  tmmes  ale, — 
Dalimkote, 


Cheam 


ohoe 


Bnza, 

Bulka. 

:    Biua, 

'  Goon% 


Im 


BOOTUHTI, 

Little  ia  known  r^aidiag  the  GnA  iii 
tfaeaa.  Thaj  are  goremed  by  Boahihi  i^ 
pointed  by  the  sunnnd  of  tiie  Deb  Bqik. 
Bijnae  and  Sidlee  are  governed  by  Bjyibt,  ab 
pay  tribute  to  Bootaa,  and  the  Bguee  Bifit 
holds  two  Pergunnabs  in  Britisk  territory  Ibi 
whieh  he  pays  levnue  to  OoTanuneDl. 

On  the  northern   frontier  of  Kanmop  Am 
are  five  Dooar,    and  on  the   north  of  UniiUf 
two.     Th^  names  are, — 
Ohurkolkh.  [  CbxpaUaniu'.  I  luDiiift 

Bakiha  or  Bftnabi,     Bijnes, 
Chsppagoone.         ]  BooreaOooma,  f 

Under  the  Assam  government,  the  Kinnop 
Dooar  had  entirely  fallen  under  the  Boota 
authoritiea,  and  the  Bootan  aupremuy  m- 
tinned  after  the  acquisition  of  Asaani  by  tk 
British  Oovernment.  But  tbe  Bnrruof  Dmr 
were  beld  altemstely  fonr  moolbs  by  lb 
British  Government,  and  eight  mon^is  oylb 
Booteabseach  year.  In  1841,  in  cameqwM 
of  aggressions,  the  whole  of  these  Doovi 
were  aanexed  to  British  territories,  and  lb 
10,000  a  year  paid  aa  compeosatioa  toAt 
Chiefa  of  Kamroop  and  aimilarly  with  the  Bhoo- 
teaha  of  Durrung  Towaog  Bt.  S.OOQaTW 
paid  for  the  Koreapara  dooar.  To  the  cut  of 
the  Towang  oountry  are  tbe  { n dependent  duu 
of  the  Booprye  and  Shirgaiah  Booteahs,  «Iiom 
oustom  it  WBB  to  enter  the  Char  Dooar  ui 
Now  Duoar,  which  bave  been  held  bf  lb 
Britisb  government  since  the  occupatios  n 
Assam  and  to  levy  black  mail.  Bat  the  bb^ 
mail  waa  eventually  commuted  to  sn  idbbI 
payment  of  money.  The  Booprye  and  SMrfuh 
Booteaha  receive  under  agreement  Bs.  3,HS-T 
a  year.  Similar  paymenta  are  made  to  Ik 
Thebenfoab  Booteaha,  but  they  do  not  i]^ 
to  bave  aubaciibed  any  engagement 

Further  to  tbe  eaat  are  the  wild  tribn  i 
Aka,  vitb  whom  similar  agreements  hire  IM 
made.  Tbe  Daffia,  Ueri  and  Bor  Abot  ^ 
reoeive  money  payments  in  lieu  of  blade  m'i 
but  no  eagagementa  appear,  to  have  been  tiba 
from  them. — AitckUon't  Trtatia,  YA.  h 
p.  142-S. 

BOOTAN  KOOSHUU.  Sanb.  Aaisowki 


L!^ 


BOO-TA-TAT,  Bout.  .Sjfideras  &agn» 

BOOTIA,  Ae  peo^e  of  Bootan.  Bw 
Bootan  ;  India. 

BOOTIBSACHA.  Malat,  Olata  beads. 

BOOT  KHANA,  Pbsb.  Lit-idol-bonee,  ^ 
aome  auppoisd  to  be  tbe  oi^;in  of  tbe  &K^ 
word  Pagoda. 

BOOT-KT7LAT,  BtM.    Gioer  arieliauB. 

BOOTUNTI,  a  name  pven  to  the  Tartat 
by  the  people  of  Lower  Kunawar.  T^  ■)" 
call  thel^rtBrsZhad,  alto  Bhotiah,  and  tktir 
eoutof  b  otUed  Bbot  and  BooIhiA.    n^ 


•  O" 


BOKiOO  TXYhAXKA. 

Tiflai  dlffa  gnttly  in  appMrano*  from  liie 
jMOpIt  of  Lmnr  Kunawer.   See  Kanawer. 

BO-PHALLI,  HniD.,  ■peciMofCorebonii, 
n-  C-  oKloriui,  C.  depreuua,  C.  ncuUnjjuia, 
nd  other  ipeciM. 

BOPP,  F.,    A  MDicrit  acholar  who,  since 
lilt,  hu  bem  printing  work*   ob    Sauierit 
Snutsar  and  ComparatiTe  Philo]o):jr. 
fiOPPAYI,  Til.     Oarioa  papaya.  L, 
BOS,  Hind.  Fioua  indica. 
BOSA.  See  luscriptiona,  p.  301. 
BORA,  Hind.  A  rioe  aack. 
BORA,  Hiitn.  J>olicbo8  caljae. 
BOS-ABOS.    A  race  dwellinK  on  the  north 
of  the  Abor,  oecapyiog  the  mountains  on  the 
Krtk  of  tha  Srahmaputn  Biver  ia  Lat.  28° 
N.  iBd  Long.  95°  K  to  the  West  of  the  Di- 
boag  rirer.    The   British   noTerament   make 
WDCj  paymmts  to  the  Bor  Abor,  Dophia,  Ueri 
■ad  iki  10  abitain  from  levyiDg  black  mail  in 
imm.-~^itehaon.     Sea     Abor,     Indii,     p. 
I1T-3J8. 
BORACHA.  Post-  Caontohouc.  Ekq. 
fiORA-CHUNO.or"  groaod-Gsh"  of  Bhoo- 
bo.    Inkabits  the  jheela  anil    alow     running 
itrcHBi  near  the  hilU,  but  livea  principally  ia 
tte  banki,  into  which  tbey  penetrate  from  one 
ta  in  or  six  feet  and  ue  found  genersily  two 
ia  tuA  ebamber,    coiled     ooncentrirally     like 
nabs.  Tba  entram-e  to  these  retreala  leading 
fan  the  rirer  into  the  bank  ia  generally  a  few 
Mm  below  the  aurfaoa,   ao  that  the  fish  can 
Mum  to  the  wnter  at  pleaaura.     The  mode  of 
■toking  theua  ii  by   introdnoing  the  hsnd  into 
Am  holts.     It  ia  notbtlieved  that  they  bore 
1^  own  burrows,  but  that  tbey  take  poaaea- 
M  of  (hose  made  by  land-oraba.  Dr.  Campbell 
tj*  tbry  are  not  inore  capable  than  other  fiah 
tf  morinif  on    dry  gronnd.     The  bora-obung 
hnld  appear  to  be  an  Ophiooephalua,  probubly 
k  0.  barka  deacribed  by  Buchanan,  as   iii- 
■bilim  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivera  tribots* 
r  to  the  aangt».—Te)aeni'»  Bktteket  of  Nat. 
tid»fOeyl<M,p.  367-8. 
BOBACUA.     Post.    CioutchoQC 
BOitAEE. — Bongo  officinslis. 
BOBAEB,  A  river  near  Khylee  in  Dumoh, 
BORAGE,    COUNXaY.     Eko.     Syn.     of 
olem  smboinicus.  Lour. 
BOSAGINACE^.    See  EhreUacne,  Echi* 
B  gisndifloram,   Cordis,   Nonea,  Coooglos' 

BOSAOO  OFFICINALIS,  LUn,  a  plant  of 

trope,  grown  in    India  n^  a   pot  herb  ;  the 

«pg  ^oota  and  leaves  as  salad  reqniree  treat- 

Mt  similar  to  Angelica,  it  i*  suitable  for  the 

*er  garden. 

BORAGO  lUDICA.     See  Ch'hoU  Kolpa. 

BORAGOZETLANICA. 

ktti  EoIm Bnta.  I  V>)aiti  kulps Hind. 

jtsB  BoMge Eno.  I 


BO&USHS  PLABELUFOBIOS, 

Is  cultivated  in  some  gardens  at  Ajmere  as  a 
Howet.-Oeni.  Med.  Top.  p.  180. 

BORA,  See  Bhora. 

BORAS.     DuT.     Borni. 

BORASSUS.  The  TenasaeTim  Provincea 
yield  an  indigenous  paim,  which  the  natives 
cMl  the  wild  patmyrs.  It  has  the  fruit  of  the 
palmyra,  but  the  leaf  differs  from  it  sufficiently 
to  constitute  it  another  species.'— Wood  not 
known. — Dr.  Matoiii  Tencuserim. 

BORASSUS  DICHOTOMtTS,  a  name  giv- 
en to  the  B.  flabelli  formis,  when  it  splits 
into  a  double  crown. 

BOBABSUS  FLABELLIFOKMIS,  Lim  ; 
Bheede  ;  Sanh. 

LontnniB  domestics,  flwmjjA. 
The  tree  is  named, 

Dom. Ab.  \  Am-FaoB HuUL- 

T»fl „    I  CBrim ), 

Tsl.Rsoh'h. Bbno.     T»la Sams. 

Palmyra  Tree.  ...   Bug.  I  T»L _  Smoa. 

Biab  Tree „     |  Putam  marsaa. tut. 

Ttr  kt  jhar.  Hroc.  I  Tattt  ohettn Tab 

Rontal Jtv,     PeatJ-taU  ckettn.       „ 

Lontsr. Halat.     KaraU'lamn „ 

Paoa UalUL.  |  Potnta^... ^ 

The  wood  is  called. 

PalrDTre  wood Eso.  [  Fsnam     maram    kattai. 

Poroupine  wood.      „  Tax. 

Tar-kejhar-ki-lakriHiIin  '  Tatti  ohattu  kanra,  TsL. 
The  palm  wine  or  toddy  is  known  as 

Tuii.    , DuK.  [Tiiwak Malat. 

Pdmyta  Toddy    ...Ebo.    Paaoam  kollii. Tan. 


Sera... 


.Ttt. 


...Ualat.  iTatiikallu. ..Tel. 

The  SDgar  is 

Tar-kn-gur.  DuK-  |  Pannsm  Tellom,  .. 

Ja^eiT      of      Palmyra  I  Tail  bellam,...  „. 

l^dy Bmo.    j 

The  edible  pnrt  is  called 

Oeunghol DuK.  I  Tala.  8ai<*> 

Tuung   Palmyra  Plant.     Pannam  kelango....  Tam. 
Eho   |Tati-gadda. Tel. 

The  fibres  of  the  palmyra  leaf  are  called 

Panoam  nar.  Tam.  |  Tati  Dwa... Tei," 

Us  fruit  is  the 

Tar  plial.  ...— Dck.1  TaU Samb. 

Palmyra  fruit. EflO.  1  Paooam  jiallam  ....  Tam. 

Biia  LoLtar M*lat.  |  T«U  pando Tm.. 

To  EHBterii  nations,  the  Palmyra  tree  is  only 
inferior  in  usefuluesa  to  the  date  tree  and  the 
coconnut  palm.  It  grows  straight  to  a  height 
of  70  feel  with  a  circumferenoe  of  h\  feel  at 
bottom  and  t\  at  top.  A  taroil  poem,  of 
Ceylon,  the  Tala  VilSsam,  enumerate*  801 
purposea  lo  which  the  Palmyra  may  be  applied. 
The  trees  have  to  attain  a  considerable  age 
before  they  become  fil  for  limber,  as  their  wood 
'  becotpeH  harder  and  blacker  by  age,  and  the 
'  harder  and  blauker  it  is  the  betUr.    The  wood, 
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BOBiSStTS  FLABEI^IFOBHIS. 

hmt  the  circiimfereDce  of  old  traea,  is  very' 
bard,  black,  heavy,  and  durable.  A  cubic  foot 
weigha  65  Iba-  Rud  it  is  calculated  to  lut  8C 
yean.  In  aome  parla  of  the  Cayloa  and  Mad- 
ru  coBSli,  this  tree  is  very  abundant,  eapecialLy 
in  tandy  tracla  near  the  sea,  thouKh  it  ia  to  be 
Men  in  moat  parta  of  India,  and  occaaioually 
■0  far  north  aa  30".  It  ia  used  chiefly  for 
raftera,  jojats  and  reepers.  Wben  of  good  age, 
the  timber  ia  very  valuable  for  tliia  purpoae,  the 
trunk  is  aplit  into  4  for  raftrra,  into  8 
foi  reepera  ;  tbeae  are  dreaaed  wiib  an  ndse. 
Thoae  of  the  Jaffna  Falmyraa  are  famous, 
and  irere,  in  formei  time*,  largely  exported. 
'  From  the  structure  of  the  irood  it  aplita 
easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  yet  aup- 
ports  a  gienter  croai  etrain  than  any  other 
wood.  Old'black  Palmyra  wood,  wna,  nexl  to 
tbe  Casuariaa,  the  atrongeat  wood  that  Dr. 
Wifiht  tried,  one  apecimen  here  upwarda  of 
700  lbs.,  and  five  6(  them  gave  an  average  of 
648  Iba.,  though  he  found  some  very  bad. 
Ur.  Hohde  also  remarks  that  it  ii  the  attongest 
wood  he  tried,  retaining  fur  a  length  of  time  the 
position  it  assumed  when  loa'led,  without  in- 
crease of  deflexion  :  iron  nails  aoon  rust  in  thia 
wood.  He  procured  it  of  excellGut  tjuality  in 
the  Circars.  The  thickness  of  raftera  when 
trimmEd  up  rarely  ezceeda  two  inohea  four  feet 
from  the  ground  sod  one  inch  at  twenty  or 
twenty-four  feet  from  it.  Tbe  fruit  and  ihn 
fueiform  root*  of  the  youufc  treea  are  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  Very 
neat  bsaketa  of  Palmyra  leaf  are  made  in  Tiu- 
nevelly.  Some  clean  but  brittle  fibres  were 
exhibited,  at  the  Uadrai  Exhibition  of  1855, 
by  the  TiuuevcUy,  Madura  and  Travancore  lo- 
cal committees  •  and  well  twisted  rope  accom- 
panied tnoet  of  the  samplet,  but  the  material 
waa  said  to  be  stiff,  brittle,  and  liable  to  rot 
Tihen  wet.  This  aubatance  did  not  Appear  to 
have  undergone  any  preparation,  and  it  con- 
tuned  so  much  woody  Rbre  that  it  is  quesliou- 
able  whether  it  would  ever  be  suited  for  mauu- 
faoturing  purposes.  Its  chief  uses  are  for  ae- 
curing  ihalcli,  tying  bamboos,  and  iu  building 
native  huts.  The  dried  leaves  of  this  plnnt  are 
used  for  writing  upon  with  an  iron  style,  aho 
iu  thatching,  making  fans,  and  light  baskets  for 
irrigation.  Ifext  to  Caryola  urms,  it  is  the 
largest  palm  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninaula  and 
it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  in  all  aoils  end 
eitnutiona.  The  aeeds  when  young  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  being  jelly-like  and  palatable. 
The  learea  are  universally  nwd  for  writing  up- 
on, with  an  iron  style.  They  are  also  employ- 
ed for  thalcliiug  houses,  for  making  amall  bas- 
kets, mata,  kc,  and  some  ere  also  formed  into 
large  faua, called  visaariea  in  Temul.  The  fibres 
of  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  (Palmffra  nar)  are 
employed  on  the  Madras  side  for  making  twine 
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and  amall  rope.     They  are  about  two  feet  k 
length  are  atrong  and  used  for  wood.  TheWgt 
carpenter  beetle  ''  Xylooopa"  delighti  iDborim 
this  hard  wood,  though  the  Cnmboo  is  t^ll 
more  attractive  to  it.     Bmsll  canon  are  forad 
'  of  this  tree,  two  of  which  lashed  la  &  cavpkgf 
spare  form  the  naualmodeof  oraaiin);  likes  ud 
rivera  in  the  Ciicara— the  root  forms  tba  bei4 
of  tbe  canoe,  the  amallcr  end  is  either  dnUti 
out  of  water  by  the  form,  or  aome  lii  iDctifS  tt 
the  pith  ia  left  at  that  end.     As  this  deetjiit 
lump  of  clay  luppUea  ita  pkce.     Formerij  mi- 
guiog  veasela  were  planked  with  this  wooil,  lint  ! 
the  iron  fastenings  were  aoon  destroyed.  Boili 
planked  with  it  were,  till  lately,  coDman  on  tU  ; 
Godavery,  beinf^  built  probably  where  u«^ 
are  not  procurable.  Tbe  peculiar  atru(^ure  ofib 
wood   of  the  palms  dear rvea  alteolkiB,  it  i^ 
pears  formed  of  a  series  of  hard  stiff  longitudi- 
nal fibres  not  interlaced  or  twisted  but  etoetHJ 
at  considerable  intervala  at  varioua  anglrs  ti) 
similar  fibres  which  proceed  from  the  soft  bwrt 
of  the  tree,  to  the  outer  part,  probably  tn  iht 
leaf  atem — a  radial  section  of    palmyra  rafur 
shows  tliis,  the  iatctaticea   m«  filled  up  "ilk 
pith,  the  proportion  of  which  increases  with  Um 
distance  from  tbe  outer  part.     The  wood  it 
used  in  England  for  veneers  and  itdayin;.    ^t 
ia  exported  in    lar)tB  ijuantitie*  from  C^In. 
where  it  ia  used  for  rafters,  pillars,  and  poiutJ 
nalire  houses.     In  the  sandy  parts  of  Jsffuii 
Ceylon,  a  hollow  palmyra  is  iiiMrled  to  fom  > 
well.     The  dark  outaide  wood  of  very  old  li«% 
is  used  to  acme  e^eot  ia  Europe  for  umbftfa 
haadlea,   walking   canea,    paper   ruler*,  fas? 
boxes,  wafer  stamps  and  other  articlea     Tk 
timber  of  the  female  tree  ia  the  batdest  ui 
best,  and  that  c^f  the  male  tree  ia  never  u)4 
unless  the  tree  be  very  old.      It  is  too  ken} 
to    make    ships    of.      At  certain  teaioM  ■ 
the   year,    tliousanda    are    employed  in  til- 
ing   and    dressing    it.     Each     tree   has  fM 
iweiily-five  to  forty  fresh  green    leavea  upoa  A 
at  a  lime,  of  which  the  natives  cut  off  lweln> 
Gfteen  annuslly  to  be  employed  aa  tbalck.fcM^ 
manure,  mats,  and  mat  baskets,  bagt,  irrigaliM 
basketa,  winnows,  hits.  capB,falla,umbI«llas,^ 
hooka  and  clay,  tatakoo  or    puttay,  for  mria^ 
on.      In  the  Bombay  side  it  ia  onmmon  on!.<« 
the  Norlliern  Konkan  where  it  is  in  somepMll 
so  abuntlant,  that  it  might  bp  termed  a  lonA 
It  is  a  rare  tree  in  the  soutbern  jungles  oSlit 
Bombay  Preaidency.     The  wood,  whenpiotnt 
ed  from  moisture,  4s  very  durable,  and  ts*y  tl 
uied  with  advantage  for  terraces,  &c  wbeatil 
upper  covering  is  complete.      It  ia  also  used  H 
cauoea.      Its  leaves,  prepared,  rumisb  tbe  M 
("  Ola"  Tamil)  on  which  the  Tamula  write.  B 
palm   wine  is  largely  used,   or  CDnrerted  M 
arrack  or  sugar.     Ita  fruit,  of  the  siie  of  > 
ostrich  egg,  grows  In  ctuiteta.     But  the  ti« 
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ffom  vhicli  the  toddy  or  Palm  wine  are  drawn, 
CRDiwI  bear  ^it.  When  the  spathes  of  the 
fnijt  bearing  tre»  a^ipear,  the  toddy  drnwer 
elimbinE  to  the  top  of  tbq  tiee,  bindi  the 
(pilhea  liKhtlj  with  things  to  prnrent  their  fur- 
tber  expansiou  and  thoroughly  bruisei  thit  em-' 
bryo  dovers  within  to  fmiiitate  ihia  eiit  of  the 
jaior.  For  teveral  succeeding  mornings,  this 
operation  of  crushing  ii  repeHt«d,  and  saah  day 
I  thin  slice  is  taken  off  the  end  of  the  racemes 
to  hclitale  the  exit  of  the  sap  and  pnrent  it 
bursting  the  spathe;  Aboat  the  morning  of 
the  eiKhlh  day,  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  when 
the  toddy  drawer  again  trims  this  trunoated 
ipatbeaod  inserts  its  eitremily  into  an  earthen 
pot  to  collect  the  juire.  These  Tcsaels  are 
emptied  jnoniing  and  eveoiiig  and  the  palmym 
will  oontimie  for  four  or  (ire  months  to  pour 
farth  its  sap  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  quarts 
s  day  but  onoe  in  every  three  years,  the  opera- 
tions is  omitted  and  the  fruit  is  permittc^l  to 
bfni,  without  which  the  natives  assert  that  the 
tree  would  pine  and  die.  The  tree,  during  the 
fnt  part  of  the  season,  yields  a  pretty  large 
qnaniity  of  toddy  or  psim  wine.  This  is  either 
drank  fresh  drawn  from  the  tree,  or  (toiled 
down  into  ■  coarse  kind  of  syrup  oalled  jaggery, 
or  it  is  fermeoled  for  distillation.  The  date  tree, 
ia  8.  India,  also  fumishea  toddy,  and  the 
smount  of  daily  drunkenness  exceeds  all  that 
is  cTer  witnessed  in  Europe.  A  farina,  pilled 
"Ib-Panenki  jnngu  roavu,"  is  obtained  from 
the  root  by  treating  it  the  same  as  in  m'anu- 
fseturing  manioc.  It  is  very  nourishing.  The 
RciiainatiDg  seeds  (Ponatoo,  Smfh,)  are  boiled 
snd  eateo  in  Ceylon  as  a  vrgetable. — Seeman, 
twtnondt.  Dr*.  Wight.  Gleghom,  Gibttm-,  Mr, 
Rokde.  Hartwig,  p.  139,  quotinff  9ir  J.  S. 
TtmnmU,  Fel.  II.  p.  623.  See  Fruits  ;  Pal- 
nyra;  Porcupine  wood. 
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Sohaga ..^ Hird. 

Pijm Jav.Malat. 

Soda  biboras Lat. 

Pattsri,. UaLat. 

Chsnloraya. Nip. 

Tiuiksr Pbbs. 

TuDksDs Samu. 

Laasipuxara Sihoh. 

VKiiganm Tut. 

Telligaram ..Tkl. 


Tsala... 
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K.bonta  of  •ada...Sao. 

TiDcil „ 

fionte  al    oalinule   de 

soude Fft. 

Borate  d«  soude         „ 

Borax  Saures. Oeb. 

Taaknn-kbar Ona. 

The  greater  psrt  of  the  borax  met  with  in 
commerce,  aa  crude  borax  or  tincsl,  was  for- 
meily  obtained  from  Inkes  in  Thibet,  the  waters 
of  which  yield  a  yellowish  white  mass,  coatain' 
log  from  30  to  GO  per  cent,  of  real  borax-  That 
**s  refined  chirfly  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam, 
llecently,  a  !»ke  with  waters  similarly  impreg- 
niled  has  been  discovered  in  California.  But, 
for  1  bng  time  past,  the  bona  of  commerce  has 
bcoa  obtained  by  treating  with  cBrboaate  of 
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Sodium,  the  boric  aoid  obtained  from  the  vol- 
osnic  district  of  Tusoany,  where  jets  of  vapour, 
issue  from  the  ground.  Tho  natural  borax  of 
South  GssterD  Asia  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Puga,  in  Ltdakh,  from 
Lake  Jigatci  in  Thibet,  SO  miles  in  oircumfer- 
ence,  also  in  the  course  of  the  Sanpu  river  and 
froai  the  Chaba  Lalta  beyond  the  Kylas  Hills. 
Its  other  localities  are  said  to  he  Persia,  Chins 
and  South  America.  Itia  collected  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tibetan  lakes  as  the  water  dries  op, 
then  smeared  with  fat  to  prevent  lots  by  eva- 
poration, and  trsDtpoited  across  the  Himalaya 
on  the  back*  of  sheep  and  goats,  then  rellDed  at 
Umrilaur  and  Lahore  by  washing;  with  lima 
water  It  is  employed  by  the  oativea  of  India 
as  a  lonicfor  loss  of  appetite;  alsoasa  deob- 
struent  and  diuretio  in  ascites  :  and  also  to 
promote  labour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  to 
clean  metals  before  soldering,  to  form  &  glais 
on  earthenware,  and  in  the  pieparation  of  var- 
nishes. It  is  employed  ss  a  oheuical  flux  and 
in  expeiimenta  with  the  blowpipe.  It  is  iu 
composition  a  biborate  of  soda.  Borax  is  im- 
ported into  Bombay  from  Calcutta  and  ia 
brought  to  the  Bengal  bitzftHrs  from  Thibet,  via 
Assam  ;  in  India  it  is  employed,  io  the  moist 
way,  as  a  solvent  for  gum  lac  It  is  muob 
used  by  the  Tamooi  goldsmith,  tinkers  (Can* 
nar,  Tarn.)  and  tinni>en(  rsgaravelecarer.  Tarn.), 
lo  facilitate  the  fusion  of  their  metali.  With  il 
and  lime  juice,  the  Vsishnava  hind oos  prepare 
theii  red  Tiroochoornum,  with  which  they  mark 
their  foreheads  perpendicularly.  Borax  is  readi- 
ly purified  by  simple  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion. Borax  is  someiiraee  sdulterated  with 
alum  and  common  salt ;  but  ammonia  girca 
a  white  precipitate  (alumina),  if  the  furnar, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  if  the 
latter,  be  present.  Price  of  raw  borax,  id. 
per  lb.  ■  of  refined  borax,  6ii.  per  lb. — Seng. 
Phar.  p.  361.  Aim  Mat.  Med.  p.  114.  Oal. 
Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

BOIIE  OK  TIDAL  WAVE.  Emo. 

The  dee  Ion BuuL  I  Bans .....KALtt. 

Esgrs „.  ..Cbis.  I 

The  bore  in  India,  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  Amazon  are  the  moat  celebrated, 
but  they  occur  in  Southern  Asia  on  several 
rivers,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cnmbay,  the  Ganges,  the 
Irawaddy,  the  Sitang  and  on  some  China  rivers. 
The  bore  is  a  tremulous  tidal-wave,  which,  at 
stated  periods,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  sea, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  every 
thing  that  moves  on  the  beach. 

In  the  Haoghly,  this  is  called  Bora  or  Bore. 
In  China,  it  is  known  os  Eagre ';  in  the 
mouth  of  the  united  Tii^ris  and  Euphrates, 
itia  called  Bar.  In  the  Dordoi^ne,  in  France, 
it  is  called  Mascimt.  In  the  Maranoo,  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  Rollers  ;  but  by  the  Indians  il 
ia  called  Forotea. 
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This  pbenomeobn  ii  only  common  to  nrtatn 
rivers,  and  though  evidenlly  eonnected  with  tb« 
tides,  B«  it  always  oocurg  tX  the  springs,  it  has 
not  yet  beeit  sslisfsctoTily  explained.  Colonel 
£my  attributes  it  to  a  ground  well.  Another 
view  describes  the  great  tidal  wave  as  taking 
its  origin  in  the  Southern  Ooean,  rusbing  with 
hnpetuouty  np  the  Bsy  of  Bengal,  breaking  in 
an  angry  aurr  all  along  the  Goromandel  Coast, 
and  at  times  cutting  off  all  □ommunioatioa 
between  the  sbipping  and  the  shoie.  This 
vavB,  when  aided  by  the  sonlb-west  monaooo 
and  by  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity  up  the  rivers  of  the 
Gangetic.  Delta,  where  it  is  opposed  by  the 
freshes  that  descend  from  the  up-country  duripg 
the  prevalence  of  the  South  west  monsoon. 
When  the  South-west  monsoon  baa  set  in 
bringing  with  it  the  dsngerons  tidal  bore, 
this,  for  three  or  four  days  at  the  Aill  and 
change  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  racing  up  the 
EoDghly  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  daafaiDg  from  aide  to  side  of  the  river 
aoooiding  u  the  bends,  or  reaches  deflect  it  in 
ita  conrse.  Upon  the  approach  of  Ihia  wave  a 
distant  murmur  is  heard  which  soon  turns  into 
the  cry  bin  t  ban  I  ban  !  from  the  mouths  of 
thousands  of  people,  boatmen,  sailors,  and 
others  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  this  much 
dreaded  wave.  This  cry  is  the  signsl  for  sll 
aorta  of  craft  to  push  ont  into  the  eeutre  of  the 
river,  the  only  spot  where  (he  wave  doea  not 
curl  over  and  break.  Should  any  boat  or  small 
craft  be  caught  in  that  portion  of  the  wave  that 
breaks,  instant  destruction  is  inevitable.  Nume- 
rous boat)  from  the  np-country  provinces  are  lost 
every  year  from  the  crew  being  ignorant  either 
oftheeiistecceof  the  bore,  or  from  not  knowing 
the  correct  posiiion  to  lake  up  so  as  to  meet  it. 
Ships  at  anchor  in  Calcutta  though  not  exposed 
to  the  breaking  portion  of  the  wave  frequently 
^t  their  cablea  when  ttmck  with  the  wave. 
If  standing  on  the  shore  during  the  rapid  rush- 
ing passive  of  the  bore,  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
ita  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  river  or  that 
nearest  to  the  tea,  six  or  eight  feet  higher  (bat 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  the  tide  riaini; 
that  number  of  feet  in  an  instant.  The  height 
Cf  the  bore  in  the  Hoogly  varies  from  five  to 
twelve  feet,  it  is  exceeditigly  dangerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  but  more  miideratB  in 
others ;  it  never  breaks  on  both  sides  of  the 
tlver  at  the  same  time.  Deep  water  engulfs  its 
force,  but  shallow  water,  or  a  sand  bank, 
bHnf!S  out  all  its  power  aod  fury."  Dr.  Hooker 
'mentions,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megna 
river,  "  the  great  object  in  the  navigation  i 
keep  afloat  and  to  make  progress  towards  the 
top  of  the  tide  and  during  its  flood,  and  to 
around  during  the  ebb  in  creeks  where  the 
bore  [tidal  ware)  is  not  violent ;  for  where  the 
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chaonela  are  broad  and  open,  the  height  nd 
force  of  this  wave  rolla  the  largest  msatis; 
crafi  over  and  swamps  then."  Thebon,is 
17SS,  flowed  as  far  as  Nudifea  in  the  Hooidj 
but  at  the  present  day  it  falls  short  of  Uit 
plsoC  by  many  miles,  not  ascending  much  be- 
jood  Sookaagor.  It  reaches  Dacca  on  the  Bim 
Qunga  and  Castee  on  the  HoringbstU  braad 
Amongst  the  calamities  that  havs  overtahi 
the  Soonderbuns  we  mnat  not  omit  to  meatini 
tb:  (E^eat  inundationa  caused  by  eyelone*  or 
hurricanes.  About  1384,  the  tract  ijitf 
between  the  HoringbatU  and  the  Qtoff*, 
known  as  the  Baokergnnge  or  Burrisal  Di»- 
triet,  was  swept  by  an  inundation,  tuccredcd 
immediately  afterwards  by  an  iuoartion  ol 
Portugncse  and  Magh  pirates.  In  Jons  1131 
this  same  tract  was  a^iain  inundated,  10,000 
inhabitants  perishing  and  many  housei  ui 
property  destroyed.  In  A.  D-  1787  happwJ 
the  great  Calcutta  storm.  In  1786  A.  D.  the 
river  M^na  rose  ais  feet  above  its  nsnil  Isnl 
at  Lukhipoor.  In  A.  D.  1833  Ssugor  Idud 
was  submei^  10  feet  ;  the  whole  of  \k 
population,  between  8,000  and  4,000  toak, 
together  with  some  of  the  Buropetn  lupem- 
lendents  perished  ;  st  Kedgeree  a  baiMia&  I' 
feet  high  waa  completely  enbmer^ed.  Tbe 
"  Duke  of  Jork,"  East  lodiaman  was  throv" 
high  and  dry  in  the  rice  fields  near  Fultbii 
the  Hoogly  and  ill  18*8  A.  D.  the  IiliB^rf 
Sundeep  was  submerged. — (CtdcaOa  Bniai.) 
The  bore  in  the  Irawndy  nvei  is  often  iet«. 
but  ID  the  Sitang  river  Ha  fuiy  ia  great  and  ow 
■lone  much  loss  of  life.  Itis  7  feet,botBirws" 
name  80  feet  as  the  height  to  which  il  «a*' 
tionally  rises  and  this  may  perhaps  be  thsew 
in  the  bends  of  the  river,  where  the  Jm 
hns  attained  its  full  speed,  before  ief 
reflected  to  the  next  bend.  Even  in  the  Hoort 
near  the  bend  atChandpal  ghar,the  pointed  coil- 
ing wave  may  be  seen  several  ftet  liif'' 
The  "Mart"  of  the  Taien-tang  river,  isfiffliw 
in  Cljinese  history.  Acco^ding  to  a  ChiniM 
proverb,  it  is  one  of  the  three  wonders  o(lM 
world,  the  oUier  two  being  tbe  demons  stTi^ 
chan  and  the  thunder  at  Lung^han.  ^ 
other  countries,  it  appeara  generally  on  the  W 
or  3rd  day  after  the  full  or  change  of  the  ao* 
or  at  what  are  called  spring  tides,  and  pniO* 
cnlarly  in  spring  and  autumn,  about  the  Hi* 
tlie  sun  it  crotaing  the  line.  Should  it  lo  W 
pen  that  strong  easterly  gales  blow  at  lb* 
times  the  Eagre  roll*  along  in  all  its  gwd"" 
and  carries  everything  before  it.  Dr.  *"*"' 
wan,  KBve  an  account  of  it  at  Htng-cho*-W- 
Mr.  Fortune  from  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  in- 
wave  temple  eaw,  on  a  sudden,  all  traffic  in  « 
thronged  mart  antpended  ;  porters  dstred  «« 
front  Street  of  every  desciiptioo  of  meichaB^! 
boatmen  ceated  lading  and  unlading  "« 
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VMNh  nxi  put  out  into  the  iniddle  of  the  |  and  L,  SO''  48'  N.  in  L.  7B<  85'  £.  and  L. 
itTMB,  ao  that  a  few  mioutea  aufliced  to  give  19°  65'  N.  in  L.  79"  ao  B.  aod  L.  S4'  SO' 
ft  deserted  appettranee  to  the  busi-at  part  of  one  j  ^.  and  in  L.  S0°  8'  E.  and  L.  19"  38'  N. 
of  tha  buaieat  oitiea  in  Asia  :   the  ceiiire  of  the  j  The  word  meana  oLd. 

lim  leamod  with  oraft  from  amatl  boala  to  BOHEQaUU,  towns  in  L.  76°.  SB'  £.  BDd 
IvKibirgat,  including  tbe  gay  flowar-boats,  i  L.  Slf .  38' N.  in  L.  76°  43' £.  and  L.  19" 
load  afaoDiing  from  the  fleet  announced  tbe  ftp-  SO'  N.  L  7S°  IS'  £.  and  L.  iO"  44^  N.  in  L. 
pearance   of  the  flood    which    aeemed    like  a!  79°  33'  B.  and  L.  SL"  10' N.    in  L.    74<'  18' 


f[]iiteDing 'white  cable  stretohrd  athwart  the 
river  at  its  moulh  as  far  down  as  the  ej>e  could 
mch.  Ita  noiae,  compared  by  Chinese  pnets 
lo  that  of  thunder,  speedily  drowned  that  of  the 
boatmen,  and  aa  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  !5 
miles  an  hour  it  aisumrd  the  appearance  of 
Rn  slubailer  wall  or  rather  of  a  catnract  four 
or  Eve  piilea  ecruas,  and  about  thirt,v  feet  high, 
■noviiig  bodily  onward.  Soon  it  renched  tfau 
advanced  guard  of  the  immense  assemblage  of 
restels  awaiting  its  approach,  nil  intently 
occupied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the 
(rate  which  threntened  to  aiibmeree  everything 
nfloat :  but  their  boats  all  vaulted,  as  it  were, 
lo  the  summit  with  perrrct  safety  and,  when 
the  Eagre  h.id  passed  about  half-way  among 
tbe  craft,  on  one  aide  they  were  quietly  repoa- 
ing  on  the  surfHce  of  the  unruffled  stream, 
while  thoae  on  tbe  nether  portion  were  pitching 
Slid  heaving  in  tumultuous  confosion  on  the 
flood,  others  were  scnling  with  the  B(!iliLy  of 
lalmon  the  formidable  cascade.  This  grnnd 
aod  exciting  acene  was  but  of  a  momenta  dura- 
tioD  ;  Tbe  wave  passed  up  the  river  in  an  iu- 
itanl,  but  from  tkis  point  with  gradually  dimi- 
niiLJDg  force,  aize  and  velocity,  until  it  ceased 
to  be  parceplible,  which  Chtneae  acoounta  te- 
preieat  to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city. 
A  slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
wive,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.  The  Chinese 
tsy  that  the  rise  and  fill  of  the  tide  is  sometimes 
forty  leat  at  Hang  chow.  The  maiimum  rise 
and  fall  at  spring  tiiles  is  probably  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where 
the  Eagre  is  hardly  disco verxble-  In  the 
Ba;  of  Kundy,  where  the  tidra  rujh  in  with 
amazing  velocity,  there  it  at  one  plnce  a  riae  of 
lerenty  fee',  but  there  the  magnifirent  phe- 
nomenon  in  question  dota  not  appear  to  be 
known  at  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides 
attain  their  greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise 
and  fall,  that  the  ware  is  met  with,  but  where 
a  riierand  ita  estuary  both  present  a  peonliar 
oonfiguraticn. — Fortune  A.  Ret.  amaaff  the 
Oil.  p.  SI  7.    Caleuita  Eeview. 

BORK^.  Sre  Capree. 

BOKECOLT!.  Braaaica  oleraoea,  var.  iScotch 
Kale.  Ilia  winter  greens  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

BOREB.  Several  towns  of  this  name  ;  one  in 
L.  68"  40'  E.  and  L.  SB"  SI'  N.,  othera  in 
U  IT.  53'  E.  and  L.  80°.  «'  N.  in  L.  74° 
eCE.  uid  L.  81?.  38'  N.  in  L.  78?  59'  E. 


53'  £.  and  L. 

BURENDA  PASS  or  Brnang  pass,  in  the 
Hima!aya,inL.  Sl''88'N.  andL.  78"  6' B.  in 
GKrhwai-Kanjwsr,  leads  fr6m  the  P<bar  livcr 
to  the  Biapa  valley.  The  top'  of  the  pass  i* 
Ib.idO  f.  according  to  Herb,  and  Uodga.  but 
15,095  ft.  according  to  Oerrard. 

The  source  of  tbe  Ptfbar  is  12,914  ft.  Herb, 
and  Hodgs.  but  13,839  ft.  Qer.  It  leeda 
from  tlie  Baspa  valley  to  the  npper  pert  of  the 
Vabar  or  Tons  river.  Thornton's  Travels  t» 
Wegtent  Simalaj/a  and  Tibet,  page  76.  Schitt- 
gentweii. 

BOREB,  Eko-  a  name  given  to  the  larva 
of  Coleopterous  "bee  ties,  which  injure  coffee  trees. 
There  are  two,  the  white  and  red  borer  and  the 
chief  of  liiesB  is  the  Xylotreclus  qnadripea  of 
Chevrulat.  The  large  and  rapid  introduction 
of  coffee  growing  into  CeylOn  and  India  baa 
shown  thai  the  plant  Is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many-enemies  and  ignoraoce  of  that  hna  been 
the  oauee  of  much  loia.  Coffee  trees  in  Coorg 
have  also  been  injured  by  the  rot,  a  diMaae  re- 
sulting from  improper  pruning.  The  rot  attacks 
and  decays  the  centre  of  the  stem.  In  Coorg, 
when  tbe  tree  ie  attacked  by  the  boicr  the 
leaves  become  yellow  and  droop.  The  insects 
are  generally  abont  the  diameter  of  a  small 
quill,  arc  always  «>nfined  lo  the  wood  and 
never  enter  the  bark  until  the  larva  has  done  ita 
work,  passed  through  tbe  pnpa  stage  and  is 
about  to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  Tbe 
egga  are  deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root 
of  the  tree  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  up  the 
heart  of  tbe  plant. — Ih:  Bidieon  Cofct  plant- 
ing.    See  Bug. 

BOROITB,  a  dasa  of  the  Uanieluk,  of  Cir- 
cassian origin. 

BORGONG,  a  river  near  the  Coesya  hills. 

BORI,  Mal.  Croton  seed. 

BGRI.  A  Bweatmeat  of  Dera  Ghaii  Khan, 
a  curious  substance  in  yellow  lumps,  consisting 
of  the  pollen  of  the  dib  graae  (l^ypha  elephant- 
ina)  and  of  T.  engnstifolia  collected  and  knead- 
ed together,  perhapa  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
treacle  or  susar. 

BOB  JUBEE,  a  livei  near  Jyiong,  a  Oarrow 
village. 

BOBtf  A  COTl,  in  hindnism,  an  imaginary 
city^  supposed  to  lie  under  the  equator  at  SO' 
from  Lanctu 
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BOR  NEIGURA,  Bnr  Sorri  an<l  Hoorlioori, 
ri»ers  near  Mopea  in  Cherra  punjee. 

BORNELLA  DIQITATi.  Adams.  A.  nudi- 
branch  or  marine  slug,  which  occurs  in  llie  Iropi- 
oal  teas  ill  the  south  ofAain  ai  Aden  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Suada,  and  on  the  MailrHs  coast.  It 
has  brilliant  coloure,  with  vermilion  streaks 
and  ia  delicately  mHrliled  and  iiaa  waving 
elegant  tufts.  It  swimsby  a  lateml  movement 
of  the  body. — Dr.  OalMert  OolUfufwood,  M.  A.. 
U.S.,  RainbUio/ a  NaiurcdUt,  London,  1S69. 

BOIt*;BO,  is  tke  principal  island  of  the 
Sunda  group.  It  is  divided  by  the  eqnator 
into  tiTD  unequal  and  extended  psrta,  of  which 
the  soulhern  is  the  larger.  It  is  the  greatest 
island  on  the  globe  after  new  Holland.  If  we 
comprise  the  numerous  arohipelagoea  by  which 
the  great  land  is  environed,  this  group  may  be 
said  to  occupy  more  than  eleven  degrees  of 
longitude  and  about  ten  or  latitude.  The 
geo^raphionl  position  of  the  principal  island  is 
between  7"  N.  L.  and  4"  20'  3.  L.,  and< 
between  108<'  40'  and  116°  IS  B.  Lin.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  will  be  about  3U0 
leagues,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  250  to 
ISO  leagues.  Its  superGciea  has  been  calculated 
by  Mr.  Melvill  de  Carnbee  and  published 
in  Le  Moniteur  des  Indea  and  it  gives  Borneo 
a  surface  of  12,741  square  leagues  or  6,993 
myriamelres  ;  which  makes  it  2,589  myria- 
inetres  greater  than  Sumatra,  and  5,723  myiia- 
metres  greater  than  Java. 

Old  documents  make  known  to  us  that  the 
Portuifuese,  Lorenzo  de  HomeE,  naa  the  Ural  of 
the  European  navigators  who  approached  the 
northern  part  of  this  island  ;  he  arrived  in 
1518  in  the  ship  St.  Sebsatien  on  his  route  to 
China.  We  presume  that  he  gave  to  the 
ooantry  the  name  of  Brnne,  but  he  tava  that 
the  natives  term  it  Brannai  or  BraunL  The 
Iravellera  who  have  recently  penetrated  into 
different  parts  of  the  interior,  the  Dutch  Uig'or, 
Muller,  Colonel  Henrici,  the  members  of  our 
scientific  commission,  .Diard,  S.  Muller  and 
Korthals,  aa  well  as  the  Bajah  Brooke,  assure 
Ui  that  the  Deyaka,  who  form  the  aboTigiuel 
population  of  Borneo,  do  not  use,  and  CHonot 
even  have  any  idea  of  a  speoifie  name  Appro- 
priated to  the  whole  eitent  of  n  country  of 
which  the  seaboard  ia  even  most  often  unknown 
to  the  savHtte  and  wandering  tribei  who  Kre 
tepurated  by  greit  distances  from  each  other, 
«nd  who  are  dispersed  in  hordes  of  small  num  • 
bers  over  the  vast  extent  of  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world.  These  different  Inbcs 
are  designated  amnngst  themselves  by  the 
names  which  they  give  to  the  rivers  on  the 
borders  of  which  they  have  established  their 
abode  ;  it  is  thus  thai  all  the  D^yaks  of  the 
grest  river  Dnsen  (the  Banger  of  onr  maps) 
call  tbemielTes  Orang  Uusqd  (men  of  Duion) 


and  those  of  the  river  Sampit,  Orang  Saopil; 
the  maiiuseript  memoirs  of  Major  Uuliertid 
of  Colonel  de  Hennri  make  mention  of  ■  gntt 
number  of  tribes  designated  by  the  naaiesaf 
rivers  tvhieh  have  their  montha  on  the  weittn 
coast  ;  in  the  north  of  Borneo,  Mr.  Broob 
makes  mention  of  Dsyak  tribes  under  the 
names  of  Ssrebu,  Sikstran,  Lnndu,  Sibnn*, 
&c.  established  on  ihe  rivers  whieli  twsr  tboit 
names. — (^Jourm.  of  the  Indian  AreiiipAfi, 
No.  VI,  June  1848,  page  865.) 

The  interior  is  still,  however,  alanott  un- 
known. The  existence  of  lofty  ranga  of 
mountains  in  the  centre  is  undoubted  ;  anil  is 
the  nonh-wcst,  ss  far  as  the  country  was  peM- 
trated  by  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John,  in  18S8,  tl» 
whole  was  found  to  be  mounlainnus, each  db^ 
becoming  more  tofly  as  he  approaclieJ  the  is- 
terjor,  but  presentini;  one  uniform  sipMt  of 
jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.  From  (1h 
summit  of  the  great  mountain  Ktna  Bale,  ii 
the  nprlh-east  of  Borneo,  13,000  feethiik, 
and  when  looking  towanls  the  interior  in  > 
southerly  direction,  Mr.  Bt.  John  obuined  i 
distsnt  view  of  a  mountain  peak  which  lie  inp- 
poses  to  be  very  conaiderably  higher  tbsn  ibt 
one  on  which  he  stood,  and  to  be  situated  raj 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Theludn 
all  sides  gradually  slopes  towards  the  ca«(- 
Borneo  may  be  said  to  bear  the  siimc  relsiim  >* 
Edsleru  India  that  the  continent  of  Ametia 
lias  borne  to  Europe,  being  a  reijion  in  "hie* 
tribes  inhabiting  the  repioter  East  haie  o^' 
sionally  found  a  refuge  from  religious  peneco- 
tion  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  supeiibunduil 
population.  Brazen  images,  ruins  of  tenpK 
snd  other  remains  of  hiadoo  civilization,  >" 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  cosst.  % 
shores  are  inhabited  by  nations  totally  useoi* 
necled  wiih  each  other.  The  west  is  ocespitd 
by  Malays  and  Chinese,  the  north-west  bj  Ik 
half-caete  descendants  of  the  mihomedsot  of 
Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Cochia-CliiiW. 
the  north-east  by  the  Suln,  and  tlie  cut  uri 
south  conats  by  the  Bugis  tribes  of  CehbO' 
There  are  besides  numerous  tril>es  who  liiei' 
prahus  among  the  islands  near  the  ooast.  Tk 
Dutch  claims  a  territory  exceeding  300,™ 
square  miles  ;  but  all  beyond  a  raerefrinp* 
the  coast  was,  unLil  the  recent  exploration* 
a  portion  of  the  iaterior,  absolutely  aaknowa. 

Its  inhabitants  are  generally  reeogaiied  H 
Malsv  and  Kyan,  and  the  Millsnowe  Dyit 
Tlie  "Malay  are  settlers  from  SumatM,  Jt»» 
and  Midscea  along  the  coast  of  Borneo  :  Ihi 
Dysk  (tre  a  prior  race  and  are  divided  infolsa" 
ami  sea  Dyak,  the  latter  beinj;  richer  and  mors 
powi-rfnl,  those  of  the  interior  being  broken  up 
into  iiinumcrAlile  clnns,  some  of  them  beiag 
tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Bruoai,"BOBie  of  the" 
mider  the  Dutch  in  the  aoulh  and  «nl  O'  "' 
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ialwd  snd  wme  under  the  Sarawak  Oonrd- 
metti.  The  Millanowe  are  on  lh«  north  can  or 
tb«  Sarawak  territory.  Tliej  are  of  a  fair  com- 
plesioD  and  are  ocsupied  with  agriculture,  trade 
and  peaoerul  purauiLa.  Tlie  Ryan  are  a  power- 
fnl  tribe  of  about  lUO.uuO  aoula,  atid  occupy 
the  country  from  the  aouth  of  the  kiniidom  uf 
Krunai  rijtbt  awxy  into  the  interior,  ifaey 
atronglj  leacmlde  tbe  Dyftk. 

The  Dyak  are  fceDcrally  well  maite,  with  a 
muacular  well  koit  frame  and  are  rather  nndar 
than  over  the  middle  heiicht.  Their  featurea 
«re  regular.  'I'heir  colour  ia  a  deep  brown,  oo- 
caaionallj  vnrying  to  a  li){hter  ahade.  The 
Dyak  dwell  in  Very  lon^  houaea  orcaiionnlly 
lir^e  enough  to  cootaiii  a  eoiDmunity.  Thnt 
portion  of  their  creed  which  obtained  the 
greatest  influence  oTer  their  mode  of  life,  aroie 
from  a  lupposilion  which  thry  entertain  that 
the  ovroer  of  every  human  head  which  tliey  can 
procure  will  nne  them  in  the  neiL  world. 
Theayatem  of  human  aacrifice  waa,  upon  tiiis 
account,  carried  to  to  grent  >n  extent,  that  it 
totally  aurpaaaea  that  which  wat  practited  by 
tbe  Batta  of  Samatm,  or,  it  ia  helieved,  by  any 
people  yet  known.  A  man  cannot  marry  unlil 
he  haa  procured  a  human  head,  and  he  who  ia 
JD  posseiaion  of  several  may  be  diBtiii)(niihed 
by  bis  proud  and  lofty  bearing  :  for  the  urealer 
number  of  beada  wbicfa  a  man  hai  obtniued, 
the  greater  will  be  hia  rank  in  the  neit  world. 
Tbe  chiefa  aometimes  miike  excursion*  of  ooo- 
aiderable  darltion  f»r  the  sole  purpose  of 
acqiiiriu);  beada,  in  order  that  Ihey  may  be 
•■aured  of  having  a  numeroui  body  of  atleod- 
«nta  in  the  next  world.  If  they  are  nt  peace 
with  their  neighboart,  they  proceed  in  their 
<«aoeB  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country 
to  which  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
rirera  afford  them  easy  access.  Upon  their 
arriTsI  nenr  a  village,  if  the  pariy  be  sinsll, 
they  take  up  tbeir  position  in  the  busbea  close 
to  aome  pathway,  snd  attaok  a  passer  by  un- 
awarea.  If  the  parly  be  large  they  are  bnldrr 
in  their  operations,  and  an  attempt  will  perhapa 
be  made  to  surnrise  a  whole  village.  For  this 
purpose  they  will  remain  concealed  in  the 
jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  during  tiie 
day,  and  at  night  will  surround  the  villsge  so 
completely  aa  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
intended  victims :  and  an  hour  or  two  before 
daybreak,  when  the  inbabitanta  are  tapposed 
to  aleep  tbe  soundest,  the  attack  wrjll  be  com- 
meneeil  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  and  their 
netima  are  4^troyed  as  they  endeavour  to 
caeape.  Apparently  the  practice  is  only  general 
among  those  tribes  inhahiting  the  banks  of 
thelsrife  rivers,  on  which  di'tant  voyages  can 
be  made  with  facility,  the  Dyak  race  in  the 
aorthein  parts  of  tbe  island  bting  content  with 


an  oeoaaional  hnman  aaorifioa  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.  They  had  a  craving  for  skulls  (  lbs 
sacriGoe  of  a  cock  is  sacred  aa  with  the  Karen 
and  Chinese  and  they  btilieve  that  the  l>ivine 
Being  eats  the  spirit  -or  essence  of  the  offerings 
made  to  him-  They  have  a  tradition  about  a 
deluge,  from  which  the  Chinese,  Ualay,  and 
Dtak  escaped.  Tbe  minor  spirits,  called  "  An-- 
lu"  are  largely  worshipped.  'I  he  name  for 
tbe  Almighty  Good  Spirit  is  Yaoah  or  Jowafa, 
almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  form  of  Jeho- 
vah, He  is  alio  called  Toppa  aod  in  his  woi^ 
ship,  women  are  the  celebrauta. 

Head  hunting  is  now  scarcely  heard  □f;the7 
arebrave,  hospitable,  eimple,  and  lruthful,loya), 
grsterul  and  sre  willing  to  receive  instruction. 
Chastity  before  msrrisjie  is  not  insisted  on  and 
they  merry  when  grown  up.  The  men  wear  a 
nanow  loin  clolb  passed  between  the  thigha. 
The  women  have  a  still  narrower  stripeof  doth 
allowed  to  fall  from  tbe  hips  half  nny  down 
>Lbe  thiglis  and  affords  little  conceal  menu  Ilia 
clans  have  different  languages  and  they  hare 
Qo  written  character. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archipelago, 
describes  a  tace  called  Idaan  occupying  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  who  auapeuded  bu^ 
man  skulls  in  their  houses.  St.  John,  in  hia 
Indian  Archipelago,  says  that  the  dominant 
Mnlny  and  the  colonists  of  China  are  an 
active  and  industrious  but  turbulent  and  in- 
tiactable  part  of 'the  population  (Beoeu  de  dews 
Mondee,  II.)  Tbe  Dyak,  who  in  tbeir  physi- 
cal and  social  charncte rial  ice  resemble  the 
Tarsjah  of  Celebes  (Pritchard,  Setearchet 
into  the  Fhi/tieal  Hittory  of  Xankind),  tbe 
people  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  ttnd  the 
Arafura  tribes  of  Pspna,  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  aboriginea  of  the  Archipelago.  But,  thoagh 
the  name  may  lie  applied  to  all  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  itiand,  it  is  not  ao  uaeil  by  tbetuaelvea. 
There  are  other  natives  in  distinct  locnlitiea 
with  chnrnctrristics  of  their  own.  The  DusuD, 
or  tbe  villsgeiB  of  the  north,  an  agricultural 
people,  the  Murut  in  (he  inland  parts  of  Brune, 
the  Kadiana  of  the  anme  country,  an  industrioui 
peaceful  nation,  vtiluable  for  thoae  qualities  ; 
and  the  Kayan,  more  numerous,  more  poirerful, 
and  more  warlike  tlian  any  other  in  Borneo. 
They  are  an  inland  race  inhabiting  a  diatrict 
extending  from  about  sixty  miles  up  the 
interior  from  Tsnjong  Barram  to  within  a 
similar  distance  on  the  eastern  shore.  Fierce, 
reckless  of  life  and  hot-blooded  in  their  nature, 
they  are  nevertljelesi  represented  to  be  hospi« 
table,  kind  and  faithful  to  iheir  word,  and  honest 
in  Iheir  dealings.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Millnuowu  southward  and  westward,  living  on 
rivers  near  the  sea — an  industrious  intelligent 
people,  who   occaeioaaliy  take  heads,  but  have 
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not  tbe  feroritj  of  the  K«j«n.  Tbe  Tatar, 
BataDJan,  kod  Kanowit  bava  dialect*  of  tbeir 
own,  and  aw  wild  and  Barege  in  their  matmera. 

Another  write;  aaya  that  thTe  are  eleven 
tribes  located  between  the  Malay  of  the 
ooB«t,  and  the  Kfcyin,  namely  the  Kanawit, 
Bakatau,  Lugat,  Taa-yong,  Tatau,  BaliDian, 
Punan,  Sakapan,  Kajamao,  Bintulu  ani)  Tilinn 
themajorilyofwhom  are  tributary  to  the  KHjin. 
The  six  &rat  mentioned  bts  all  more  or 
less  tatooed,  both  male  and  female,  and  certain- 
ly have  all  sprung  fiom  tbe  one  called  Kana- 
irit,  who,  in  habiu,  closely  auimilate  to  tbe 
Dyek  of  all  Saribus  whoie  neighboura  they  are. 
The  tribea  Punan,  Sakapan  and  KnJAman  are 
tbe  chief  collectors  of  camphor  and  bird's  neata. 
The  trees  which  are  abundanl,  and  produce 
excellent  timber,  amount  to  upwards  of  sixty 
species,  many  of  the  other  kinds  not  useful  as 
timber  trees,  are,  or  jnight  be  valuable  for  mak- 
ing charcoal,  pot-aeh,  pearlaah,  &c.  Several 
kinds  of  oaks  ere  found  in  the  forests,  but 
being  of  quick  growth  and  soft  wood,  their 
timber  is  not  esteemed. — (Low's  SaroAeak,  p. 
59  to  el.)  Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
the  iaiand,  particularly  on  the  west  coast,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  inferior  tothst  from  the  Mauritius, 
although  it  has  been  found  a  very  profitable  bk- 
port  to  China.  Id  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lundu  river,  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  are 
large  forests  of  it. 

At  the  mouths  of  moat  of  the  rivere  on  the 
east  coaat  of  Borneo,  and  also  on  the  north 
and  north  east  coaats,  are  Yound  the  Orang 
'  fiaju,  a  kind  of  aea  gipaies.  They  dwell  in 
boats  of  eight  or  ten  tons  burthen,  which  are 
covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  mat- 
ting. Each  boat  oontains  about  fifteen  inha- 
bitsiile,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
employ  themselves  chiefly  in  catching  and 
curing  fish  and  trepang,  and  in  making  salt 
from  (ea-weed.  The  latter  they  dispose  of  to 
the  Dyaka.  The  women  are  equally  skilful 
with  the  men,  both  in  fishing  and  in  the 
manngBmeDt  of  the  boats.  During  the  south- 
east monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  they  cruise  about 
Fassir  and  Pulo  Idiut ;  bat  when  the  monsoon 
ehsn^es,  ami  the  weftther  becomes  tempestuous, 
they  sail  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
which  st  this  season  are  diitingaished  for  their 
freedom  from  storms  or  other  annoyances. 

Tbe  interior  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
tribes  of  the  brown  race,  whose  warlike  habits, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  mieiiles,  will  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  a  less  civiliied  race  from 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  tbe  island. 
The  island  of  Borneo  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Eastern  India,  that  the  coolint-ntof  America 
bears  to  Europe,  being  a  country  in  which  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the  further  east  may 
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find  a  lefnga  from  rel^ 
escape  the  disadvantages  of  over-populatioai 
the  mother  country.  Thns  we  find  the  eoM 
of  the  island  to  be  inhabited  tq  several  ailiau. 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  goventd 
by  their  own  laws,  and  adopting  tbor  cm 
pecoliar  mannera  and  customs.  The  wtstMMi 
is  occopied  by  Ualays  and  Chinese,  the  aorlli- 
west  coast  by  the  half-caste  deseendsnts  of  tb 
Moors  of  Western  India ;  the  north  put  bj 
the  Cochin  Chinese  ;  the  north-east  coitt  1^ 
theSulut;and  the  east  and  south  eouUl^ 
the  Bugis  tribes  of  Celebes.  In  sdditioo  » 
these,  there  ere  no  fewer  than  three  diitiut 
tribes,  living  in  prahus,  and  wandering  ibnl 
the  shores  of  the  island  :  tbe  Lannn  fn* 
Magtndsno  ;  and  the  Orang  fisju  and  Omp 
Tidong,  source  unknown.  Except  oa  alM 
spots  on  the  nortb-west  coast,  whsrs  tk 
Dyaks  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  aei,  tb 
prior  tribes  have  ell  retired  into  the  istsnw, 
The  Dyak,  who  are  the  Orang-Benn^  « 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  eonititole 
by  far  the  most  interesdng  portion  of  iti 
population.  Tbey  are  scattered  in  small  tn1» 
over  the  face  of  the  island,  those  inWi- 
iting  the  banks  of  the  large  men  btisf 
generally  under  the  dominion  of  one  wn 
powerful  than  the  rest  ;  but  the  tribes  wUd 
reside  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  whmtk 
communication  bctwern  them  is  mors  difinl^ 
are  generally  perfectly  distinct  from  esch  otbTi 
and  these  people  would  soaroety  know  tw 
other  human  brings  existed  beside  thenid'n 
were  not  individuals  of  their  little  comBn>iitiei 
sometimes  cnt  off  by  the  roving  warriors  wt 
distant,  and  more  powerful  tribe.  Tbe  vsnw 
tribes  are  said  to  differ  considerably  from  ws 
other,  but  Mr.  Earl  saw  individuals  beloagisi 
to  several  distinct  tribes,  who,  vrith  the  eMSf 
tion  of  a  difference  of  dialect,  might  be  imT 
nized  as  the  tame  people,  those  who  Kw 
entirely  on  the  water  being  much  darker  tbu 
the  rest.  It  is  said  by  the  Oysk  themwlio, 
that  some  parts  of  the  interior  are  inbsUlM 
by  a  woolly  haired  people  ;  but  e»  they  J" 
assert  that  men  with  (ails  like  monkeys,  ssd 
living  in  trees,  are  also  discoverable,  the  stw- 
racy  of  their  accounts  msy  bo  doubted.  Ht 
met  with  no  Dyak  who  had  seen  either,  butu 
a  woolly-haired  people  is  to  be  found  scstto* 
over  the  interior  of  the  Malay  Peninsols,  th» 
existence  in  Borneo  seems  by  no  means  inpi^ 
faable.  The  Dyak  are  of  the  middle  site,  mi 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  oonlinull} 
cramped  up  in  thdr  little  canoea,  are  iKvarus'J 
straight-limbed,  and  well  formed.  Their  iisita 
are  well' rounded,  and  they  appear  to  be  nsM- 
cular,  but  where  physical  streajtth  is  to  M 
exerted  in  carrying  a  burthen,  ihfy  are  (w 
inferior  to  the  more  spare  bodied  Chinese  k'' 
590 ,    ^.. 


Uen.    Tlieir  fMt  an  shoit  and  bnwd,  and  j  Sounbaja  uon  after   her  arriral  from  Cele- 
their  low  taru  a   little   iDwarda,  so  that    in  ,  bee,   she    was,  for    a  native,    extremely   (air. 


walkiag  they  do  not  requira  a  very  wide  path. 
The  natiTB  paths  aie  fonad  very  inooDTeuient 
by  a  European  traTeller.  The  pathi  uied  by 
the  Djaki  and  Chiueee  being  generally  worn 
down  wrerat  inohea  below  the  lurTace  o(  the 
■oil,  and,  as  ibey  are  very  little  widei  than 
the  foot,  pedestruin  exeroiie  piorea  both  pain- 
ful and  fatiguing.  Tbe  Chioeaa  guidea  told  him 
that   he  should  eoou  beoome  acouitomed    to 


and  her  portrait  would  not  have  di^raced  the 
"  Book  of  Beauty."  In  oomplexion,  the 
Dyak  are  much  fairer  than  the  Malay  from 
wham  they  alio  diifer  greatly  in  dispobition  and 
general  appearanca,  although  not  >o  much  aa 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  oould  not 
hnve  Rpruug  from  the  aanie  source,  giving 
rather  the  idea  tbat  the  cauie  of  the  diisimi- 
larity  has  proceeded  from    the  long  di«conDec-> 


theae  by-way«,  ^om  which  he  judged  that  j  tion  of  the  Malay  from  the  original  steck,  in 
Ifae  settlers  had  adopted  the  native  mode  addition  to  their  admixture  and  iuterooum 
of  walking  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  since  with  foreign  nntioDB.  The  Dyak  ere  a  much 
their  arrival  in  the  country.  Their  foreheads  •  superior  people  to  the  Malay,  although  the 
are  broad  and. flat,  and  their  eyea,  which  are  latter  affect  to  consider  them  as  beingp  little  re- 
placed further  apart  ihan  those  of  Europeans,  moved  from  the  orang-outao.  The  most  ou- 
appear  longer  than  they  realty  are,  from  an  in-  j  meroua  oi  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  found  con- . 
dolent  habit  of  keeping  the  eye  half  cloaed.  The  gregated  in  villages  on  the  bauks  of  the  rivers 
outer  corners  are  generally  higher  up  the  foie-  '  and  the  Urge  inland  lakes  ;  but  they  also  pos- 
head  than  those  nearer  to  the  noee,   so  that  I  sees  several  towns  of  considerable  size.     The ' 


atraight  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
down  the  Tace,  the  eyes  would  be  found  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  right  angles  with  it.  Their 
eheek-bones  are  prominent,  but  their  faces  are 
generally  plump,  and  their  features  altogether 
bear    a  greater  resemblance   to    those   oF  the 


Cocbin  Chini 
civilised  nations  in  Easti 
tribea  inhabiting  the  inland  parts  of  Cocbin 
China  and  Cambodia  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
raee  aa  the  Dyak,  apeaiting  a  dialect  of  the 
same  language  ;  and,  as  the  Cochin  Chinese 
are  probably  descendants  of  these  people,  civil- 
ieed  by  communication  with  the  Chinese,  the 
resemblance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Cochin  Chinese,  however,  are  physically  su- 
perior to  the  Dyak,  the  natural  reaolta  of  a 
different  mode  of  life.  The  hair  is  etrait  and 
black,  aod  is  kept  cut  rather  short  by  both 
aexea,  but  il  permitted,  would  grow  to  great 
length.  Borne  of  the  Dyak  women  who  are 
married  to  Chinese  adopt  ihe  faehion  of  wearing 
tajla.  He  never  saw  a  iiearer  approach  to  a 
beard  among  the  men,  than  a  few  stragftling 
hairs  scattered  over  the  chin  tind  the  upper  lip. 
The  Dyak  countenance  is  highly  prepoasegai>ig, 
more  than  that  of  any  people  he  had  yet 
eneouatered.  The  countenancea  of  the  Dyak 
wamen,  if  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  generally 
utreuely  inleresLing,  which  is,  perhaps  in  a 
great  meaiuie  owing  to  the  soft  expression 
gives  bj  their  long  eyelashrs,  and  by  their 
habit  of  keeping  the  eyes  halt  closed.  In  form 
they  are  unexoeptiotiable,  and  the  Dyak  wife  of 
a  Chinese,  whom  he  met  with  at  Sinkawan, 
was,  in  point  of  personal  attractions,  superior 
la  any  eastern  beauty  who  had  yet  oome  un- 
der his  observation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  OM  of  the  Bune  race,  from  tbe  Dorth-weat 
ccHst  of  Celebes.    This  ont  he  met  with  at 


capital  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  on  the  wast 
ooast  is  Sii^eo,  a  town  about  forty  duys  jour- 
ney up  the  I'oniiana  river,  which  has  a  popu- 
laliiin  of  severnl  thousands.  The  Dyak  in- 
habit thatched  bamboo  houses,  erected  upon 
1  piles,    those  belonging  to  each  family  or  petty 


of  the  demi-  Iribe  being  joinrd  logether  by  means  of  t 
India.  The  Lena  stage  or  vtiiaiiduh  running  nloug  the  front. 
Many  of  the  small  villaites  are  delended  by 
stockades,  and  the  ladders  by  which  they  as- 
cend into  their  dwellings  are  always  pulled 
up  when  Ibey  retire  to  rest  at  night.  Under 
these  dwellings  the  pigs  are  kept ;  for,  although 
some  of  the  tribea  in  I  he  vicinity  of  the  Malay 
have  adopted  the  mahumedan  religion,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  ri^id  in  their  observance  of, 
its  tenets  to  abetHiu  from  the  use  of  pork.  The 
Dysk  cultivate  rice  in  large  quantities,  aa  it 
forma  their  principal  vegetable  food,  their 
auimal  sustenance  being  pork,  fisb  and  the  desk 
of  deer  and  other  animals  whirh  are  procured, 
by  the  ctiHse.  Some  of  the  tribes  possess  bowa 
and  arruws,  but  the  sumpit  or  blow  pipe,  a 
woo<Un  tube  about  five  feet  long,  through 
which  smsll  bamboo  arrows  sre  shot  with  great 
precisian,  is  ill  more  general  use.  The  arrows 
are  steeped  in  the  most  subtle  poison,  which 
destroys  birds  and  smaller  animals,  when  struck 
with  thein,  almost  instantaneously,  a  slight 
wound  from  an  arrow  on  which  the  poison  i^ 
alroug,  being  said  to  occasion  inevitable  death, 
even  to  man.  The  effeota  of  weapons  of  thia 
desoiption  are  always  exaggerated  by  (hoaa 
who  use  them ;  the  poison'  therefore,  is  not,  in 
all  prob^ility,  so  destiuctive  to  the  human 
species  ss  it  is  representiid  ;  and  although  tba 
Dyaks  assert  that  no  antidote  is  knawn,  yet 
the  preparation  of  the  poison  beiug  similar  to 
that  practised  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Celubea,  for  which  a  remedy  has  been  discover; 
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ed,  tho'  people  'of'  Borneo  -sre  probnbly 
acquniated  with  it.  Tbey  ■hoiv.no  hwiution 
ill  eating  animala  nhich  bave  bsea  killed  by 
their  arrows,  taking  the  precaution,  however, 
of  reinoTiag'tlie  fiesh  immediiitely  adjaeeiit  to 
the  wounded  part.  The  poison,  which  ia  call- 
ed-ippo  throuKhoat  the  island,  conaiala  of  the 
juice  of  a  tree,  and  ita  mode  of  preparatioo 
appeara  to  be  perfectly  aitnilar  to  that  praotiaed- 
in  J  tkvn,  and  other  ialanda  where  it  ia 
emplayed. 

Borneo,  as  a  mineral  country,  is  perhaps 
the  richest  in  the  Eaat  ;  prodiicing  gold,  coal, 
HntimoQy,  and  iron,  while  oaoutchouc  and  gut- 
ta  percha,  are  amongst    its  vegetable  producta. 

The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  Balawi  or 
Bajang  are  more  extensive  than  any  yet  dia^ 
Gorered  on  the  island.  From  the  rrver  Baram, 
coal  ia  traced  to  the  upper  parte  of  the  Bintu*. 
In,  and  thence  aoalhward  to  the  Rajang  river, 
on  the  left  bank  of  which,  at  Tujol  NaDg,  there 
'  ia  a'aeam  eipoaed  upwarda  of  thirreea  feet  in 
thickoeta.  At  dilTereot  other  parte  of  the  river 
and  aUo  in  leverel  of  its  branches,  coal  ia  found 
in  abundauce-  From  Tujol  Nang  the  strike 
of  the  cosl  is  soothward  across  Dragon's  plain. 
It  is  again  found  in  the  river  Lnng-Tha 
{a  diatance  from  the  foroier  place  of  about 
fifty  milee)  where  it  is  extensively  exposed 
on  the  surface,  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion for  several  years.  Iron  ore  of  a  quality 
yielding  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  iron 
abounds  in  the  Baluwi  or  Bajang  diatrict, 
from  about  forty  miles  from  the  coast  to  the 
aonroe  of  the  river,  or  over  a  district  compris- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  ibe  extreme  breadlh  of 
the  island.  The  iron  msnufactured  from  Ibe 
ore  of  the  above  district  is  much  preferred  to 
that  of  Europe  by.  the  MaUys  and  other  nativee 
of  Borneo  aa  being  superior,  doubtless  owioK 
to  the  charcoal  being  the  melting  material  used, 
M  in  Sweden. 

The  varietiea  of  animal  life  are  great,  acme 
■peoies  of  Actinia,  of  enormoua  sise  occur 
in  the  China  seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
and  fish  live  within  them.  Of  29  species  of  birds 
in  Borneo  and  SI  jn  Sumatra,  20  ere  common 
to  both  islands.  Of  29  in  Borneo  and  27  in  Java, 
'SO  are  common  to  both  islands.  Of  91  of 
Sumatra  and  27  of  Java,  11  are  common  to 
both  islands. 

The  Malay  of  Borneo,  firmly  believe  in 
ghosts.  If  a  man  die  or  be  killed,  (hey  are 
afraid  to  pass  the  place.— Wallace  1,  161. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  AreMpeloffo,  No,  8, 
February  1849,  p.  141.  Vol.  III.  John'i  In- 
dian  Archipelago,  Vol.  II-  p  266.  Quarterly 
BevietB,'!fo.  Zli,  p.  4D7  Marri/at'i  Indian 
Arckipdago,  p^  10.  Earl's  Indian  Ai-chipt' 
lago,  p.  370.  See  Tawee  Taweo  islands, 
India ;  Katiow ;  Jintawan ;  Orang  Laut ;  Malay 


Kiodoro  gEegetan  lBlBiid8;Soloo  Arclii[>eta)io;' 
Kyan ;  New  Ouinetii  Ladrone  Islands;  I«- 
wang  :  MaR»-Folo. 

.  BOBN£0  CAMPHOB,  SeeMioiak  Kniiag 
Camphor  \  Kming. 

BOKG-BODOB.  A  great  buddhiat  temple 
tnJava,  with  ligureaaimilar  to  those  in  ihe  bud- 
dhist  temple  at  Gyah. 

BOBOQHA,  Ubia.    Bauhinia  variegaU.— 

BOKO-JUAN',  Bbho.  Ftjchotna  ajwan-— 
D.C. 

BOBO-KOLBE,  Tel.  Vbia.  This  tree,  rap- 
posed  to  be  B  species  of  Zizyphua,  has  an  ex- 
treme height  of  80  feet,  circumference  S  feet, 
height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of  the 
first  branch  8  feet.  Flanks,  doors,  boxea, 
matchlock,  stocks,  and  pslnnqiiina  are  made  of 
ita,  wood.  .  The  leaves  pounded  and  mixed. 
with  turmetio^  aie  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  rheumatism.  The  seeds  are  also  used 
medicinally  in  diseaMs  of  infants.  The  tree 
yields  a  lac.  The  large  trees  are  scarce  but 
young  trees  very  common. — Captain  Ma^ 
donald. 

BORREBA  ABUHEU.— Boyle. 
[  Chulobilhern.    Hjjjb, 

A  lichen  of  the  Himaldya  :  with  ammooia 
it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colnuring  matter,  and 
is  used  accordingly  as  a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker  found  only  ibis  Borrera,  ontbeDonkia 
pass  of  the  Uimalaya,  at  an  elevaiion  of 
SS,OUO  feet;  it  migrates  over  the  lofty  slopes 
and  ridges,  blown  about  by  tlie  violent  winds. — 
Hoyle  ;  Book.  Him.  Sot.  O'ShaugAiieuy,  pagt 
672.  2.  in  Indian  Field. 

BORKO.  See  Bodo. 

B0E3TELS,     Dot.  Bristles. 

B0R8TEN,    Gek.  Bristlea. 

BORT  SAUCH  ER.    Etis.  Bisouila. 

BOBYSTBNES.  See  Kberson. 

BOS.  A  genus  of  Bovine  animala,  theBovine, 
of  which  alio  are  the  musk  ox,  the  Bisoulinea 
or  bisons,  the  Tanrines  or  Oxen,  andBubaline* 
or  buffaloes.  These  inhabit  cold,  temperate 
and  hot  chmatee,  the  Taurines  of  tropical 
countries,  however,  obtain  a  cooler  atmospbera 
on  the  mountaius,  though  the  huinped  eattle 
■eem  proper  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  old 
world:  The  Bisontines  subdivide  into  the 
bisouB  proper  and  the  yak. 

The  Indian  Gour,  Bos  gaurut,  the  Gyal  of 
Oriaaa,  Indian  sportsmen  peraial  iti  oalling  a 
biaon. 

All  Bisontinee  have  cylindrical  homa,  vwy 
slight  naked  muzzle,  long,  shaggy  hair,  «•- 
pecially  on  the  head,  chin,  and  fore-quartan 
and  the  tailia  short,  tbe  Bisootines  subdivide 
into  bisons  proper  wd  the  Yak. 
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Tit  Ciieuiin  bi«on  (B,  Gaucaaicus)  is 
•till  /oand  on  mount  Cbuchus  from  the 
rinr  Kiibin  to  tlw  boutcu  of  the  Pish.  The 
biviUtr  B»ll  meationB  a  kind  of  bitoD,  npder 
Ihalenn  Unu  or  Ubr-ox,  in  the  country  of 
•  tbs  Tiulimm  Tartars,  and  the  I  ak  aeema  to 
Mcar  tbtrs  both  wild  and  tame. 

Tlia  Tik,  Boi  poepAagvi  or  B.  grunnieru,  or 
Po^hapu  grimmieas,  in  form,  appraachee  the 
TinriDM.  There  w  leas  inequality  of  the  fore 
■nd  hind  qnirters,  still  14  pairs  of  riba,  long 
liiii  CD  the  fore -quarter*,  and  pendant  from  the 
AaikB,  but' the  moat  striking  feaiure  is  the 
Choury  (ail,  the  horna  are  longer  than  in  the 
iDodera  typical  Bisons,  and  their  tips  curve  con- 
lidenbiy  back  wards — instead  of  the  rijciri  aeini- 
cireular  flexure  in,  at  least,  the  bulls  of  the 
Bimns  proper.  Alt  appenr  to  have  the  same 
firtintiDg  Toice.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
Ilk,  it  may  be  added,  is  distinctly  Bitontine, 
ud  it  cirrits  its  head  low,  like  the  rest  of  the 
tab-group.  The  Yak  is  indigenous  to  High 
llibet,  and  especially  to  Eastern  Tibet,  where 
tlii7  ire  still  lolerably  nunnerous  in  the  wild 
itale.  It  is  cateneirelj  domeaticated,  and  is 
tbe  ordinsiy  tame  cattle  of  that  elevated  portion 
D'tbe  globe.  The  wild  animal  is  known  as  the 
DonfnrBaH  Ohour. 

The  Banting,  or  Sumatran  ox,  the  Bos  bant* 
iiur.  Bffjla  ;  B-  leu  co  pry  ran  us,  Qiioy  and 
Baimard,  B-  Sondaicus,  Atuller,  is  a  native  of 
fts  Ifalij  peninsula,  Martnhap,  Java,  Burneo 
iwl  Bali  but  is  not  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  any 
«fllw  Philippine  lalands. 

Another  wild  Ox,  called  Saladang  by  the 
Halsy,  leems  to  occur  along  with  it. 

The  Buffalo,  Bos  bubalus,  of  Biition,,  is  found 
*ild,  and  the  tame  one  is  all  over  S,  E.  Aais, 
ud  ii  (listingoished  by  its  \atffi  fiat  horns  some 
nrred  and  some  long  (spirooerus  and  mscro- 
eenu.)  Its  ribs  are  Isrge,  flat  and  white.  It 
is  tha  buffalo,  buffle  and  BUfel  of  the  Eoglish 
fniKh  and  Germans,  and  B.  Arno,  (Rodgson) 
is  Me  f  ariety  and  the  Manilla  buffalo  is  an- 
atker.  It  is  tha  Bhains,  Mhains,  Hikd.  of 
Isdia,  Kaibo,  Ualay.  The  domeitioHted  buf- 
41o  ii  largely  uaed  for  burthen  and  draft- 
Tke  6«yal  or  Boa  fniiitaUe,  Lambert. 
Boa  Gayeua,  Coltbrookt. 

Cobn  gom Bno.    fihial.  ..     ,,.   ..Kocaai. 

Dam  „ Hind.    J'hoog-ciia  ...Abrak&N. 

Saral.'.V n        NmMo Bobm, 

BM-jaagii FXBS.    Qan-vera Sihoh, 

Hatbaoa Koob-BI. 

It  is  bund  wild  in  the  forest  from  Silhet  to 
tiracan,  and  is  also  domesticated  And  brteds 
Mh  the  eommoD  caHle.  It  ia  nearly  of  the 
ilia  and  shape  of  the  English  bull,  has  short 
tttnt,  ■  thort  tul,  a  Itrge  dew  tip,  no  niue  oi 


BoaWELLU. 

The  Gour  oi  Gaur,  Bo»  f/aurvt- 
Bob  gour.— 7V((i^      [   Boa  aculeatus,  Cuvi'w. 

Ocours  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  it 
has  limbs  more  like  a  deer.  Indian  sportsmen 
call  it  the  bison. 

The  Zebu  or  Bos  lodicus  of  LinntauB,  is 
the  B.  doToesticua,  B.  Indious,  B.  Zebu,  and  B. 
Taurus  Zebu  of  authors  and  baa.  many  English 
Hynoiiyms,  but  that  of  Brahminy  Bull  is  the 
most  usual.  Tbey  occur  doinesticated  tlirough- 
out  India,  all  Sonthern  Asia  and  the  Arcbi' 
pelagD,  and  are  largely  used  for  draught. 

NatuTHlista  have  generally  made  two  divi- 
sions of  cattle,  the  hamped  kinds  of  tropical 
cDuotriea,  the  Zebu  or  Bus  Indicus  of  India,  and 
the-  common  unhumped  cattle,  the  Bos  Tau- 
rus. As  with  dogs  and  pigs,  the  domestic  cattle 
are  certainly  from  more  than  one  stock.  Hump- 
ed csttle  were  domesticated  in  Efiypt  as  ear- 
ly sa  the  12th  dynasty,  that  is  B.  C.  21 00,  and 
they  have  greater  osteological  differences  from 
cominon  cattle  than  the  fossil  species  of  Europa 
B.  primi^enens,  longifrona  and  frontosus,  have 
from  each  other,  end  ibeir  habits  also  differ- 
The  Zrbu  of  India  seldom  seeks  the  shade  and 
never  paes  to  stand  knee  de«p  in  the  water  like 
the  cattle  of  Europe.  They  run  wild  in  parti 
of  Oudh  and  Kohileimd  ami  can  maintain  them- 
aelvea  in  a  region  infested  by  tigers,  They  bavo 
fliven  rise  to  many  racei.  The  European  breeds 
of  faumplesa  cattle  sie  extremely  numerous  per- 
haps iifiy  in  number.  The  genus  Bos  readily 
yields  to  domestication.  The  three  fossil  Bpectes 
are  the  parents  of  those  ol  Europe,  and  the  B. 
Indicns,  the  Yak,  the  Gayal,  the  Ami  and  the 
Bubalus  have  all  been  domesticated.— Dormn 
J^aff.  Cyc.  Bee  Bibos  ;  Bovide ;  Bubalus  ;  Ga- 
vsus  ;  Mammalia;  Poephagua. 

BOSCA  TRINERVA,  Roxb.,  a  largo  treo 
of  the  Circar  moantains  :  the  wood  is  not 
known,  nor  if  it  be  uaed  in  the  ttia.—Hohde 
MS.  S. 

BOSCAWEK,  a  British  admiral  who,  in 
1749,  sailed  for  India  with  a  great  armament. 
On  his  arrival  at  t'ort  St.  David,  he  took 
command  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forcea,  and 
marched  axainat  Pondicherry,  to  wbicb>  he  laid 
aiege  on  23rd  June  1748,  but  raised  the  siege 
in  November.  In  1719  he  took  part  in  the  wai 
against  Tanjore.  In  August  he  received  Madraa 
from  the  French,  and  in  October  returned  to 
England. 

BOS  TAN  AFBOZ,  Hms.,  Celosia  criatata. 

BOSWZLLTA.  A  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  the  B.  ulshra  and  B.  aorrata,  syn.  of  B. 
thurifera  occur  in  India,  they  yield  a  fragrant 
gnm  rettn  called  Lubnn,  ArcUi,  also  Kundur 
Arab,  supposed  lo  he  the  Lipmoe  of  Theo- 
pbratlus,  and  the  Thurea  virgo  of  the  Bonuns. 
It  seemi  to  be  the  olibanum  and  ideatical  with 
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BOSWELLIA  THUBirEILA. 

the  fMnkiaeeaM  that  wa>  uud  by  the  ancients 
in  their  relif[iai»  Miemonies.  Dr.  CbiIgt  del- 
cribedi  and  figured  the  fraalciDocnse  tree  of  Ara- 
bia, and  Ciptains  Crnltenden,  Vaughan  and 
Kempthorne  have  noted  the  presence  of  frank- 
incense trees  in  the  Somali  oounlry.  I)r.  Bird- 
wood  detcrihed  three  of  thrse  trees  with  figures, 
and  ii  oF  opinion  that  the  Frank incenae,  or  Oli- 
banam  or aoii]merce,i3  obtained  from  the  Somali 
coantry,  and  from  HadrsDiaut  in  Arabia,  being 
partly  re-eiported  from  India  to  Europe.  He 
described  five  plants  under  this  genus,  and 
named  the  three  new   ones — Boswctiia  Carterii 

iUohr  Madow  of  the  Somali)  ;  Boswellia  Bhau 
)ajiaiiR  (Mohr  Add  of  the  Somali),  and  Boe- 
weltia  Frerean*  (Yegar  of  the  Somali.)  ' 

The  fraukincen^  of  India  is  the  produce  of 
a  Bpetaes  of  Boswellia.  Olibanum  is  yirltled 
by  BoBwellia  senata  or  B.  thurifera.  B.  gU- 
bra  yields  a  resin,  also  used  as  incense  and  as 
pitch,  and  resina  analngoua  to  olibanum  are  ob- 
tained from  species  of  Croton,  Bailleria,  Amy- 
ris,  idea,  and  Ixetia,  of  America. 

BOSWELLIA  GLABRA.— ifojrt. 
Its  gum  resiu. 

StlaM Hind,  j  Mansda Tau. 

EooathitTeekam.  ..  Mal.     Qaogula F^L. 

Koondricum  „..  ...Ta¥.  |  GoogooIapoooh»ttooTEL. 

A  amall  free  ;  leares  pinnate,  deciduous-, 
flowers  terminal,  small,  white  with  a  red  nec- 
tary, anther*  yellow  ;  yields  tlie  gum  salai,  a 
resin',  which  is  used  hs  incense  and  for  pitch  in 
some  parts  of  India.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Coromandel.  This 
tree  is  very  rare  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna:  It 
yields  the  odoriferous  gum  reiin  called  *'  iru' 
frnV—Pmofll,  Hand-book.  Barn.  Prod.  Pun- 
jab. Jioxb.  Bohd*  MS.  S.    See  Olibanum. 

BOSWELLIA  S  ERRATA.— JdicA. 
B.  th'urifeta  Coieh.—Soxb.  II.  2S3, 

S«lai Bbro.  I  LnbiD Bna. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  Coromandel  moun- 
tains, in  the  south  Concan,  in  the  jungles  above 
Bajoor,  in  the  hill  of  Shendoor  in  Belgaum. 
producel  the  gum  tesin  olibanum,  (Koondi 
roo,  Uind.)  which  ii  chiefly  used  aa  a  gratefol 
inoense,  but  given  interaally  is  slimnlant,  as> 
tri agent  and  diaphoretic,  Voigt — 146,  Roxb. 
II.  S83. 

BOSWELLIA  THURIFEBA.— -ffoieft. 
Boewellia  aerrata.  —  SaicA, 
EondDi;ZarhiiAB.O(ra, 


Luban. H.  :..-  Bins.' 

Salai  t -     „ 

Luban.  DrK.  Hihi>,Pbbb. 

Awalkaodur Hrnn. 

Dup-talai ....Uihd. 
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Gknda  Barata 

Kuurfi.r P«M.     Tiblt, 

Kuniturya f^AKa. 

Lubanyg Striac. 

Paraugi  Ssaibraui  Tah. 
Kaaduru. Til. 


BOTA  KADim. 

A  tall  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  ficUi 

the  olibsnum.it  grows  on  the  hill)  of  tbeDecor; 

the  Kotican  jun){tes,  above  Rsjoor,  in  ttn 

hill  of  Shendoor,  in  the  Belgaum  coUeetonte, 

Bundlekntid,  it  is  a  native  of  the  mouDlua- 

ona  traots  of  Central  India,  and  very  comriKM  • 

the  Shahabad  country.  I>r.  Hooker  renaib 
of  this  plant,  that,  in  ascentling  from  Bd- 
cuppee  in  Behar  to  the  heiicht.of  1,360  feet, 
he  came  upon  a  small  forest  of  tb«  Indni 
Olilianum  So»ieeUia  ihurifera,  eonspicuon 
from  its  pale  bark  and  spreading  contd 
brs'iches,  leafy  at  their  tips:  its  Maenlip- 
pearance  being  a  good  deal  lii(e  that  of  tke 
mountain  ash.  Thn  gum,  celebrated  thnu^li- 
the  East,  wat  flowing  abundantly  from  tbe 
Irnnk,  very  fragrant  and  transparent,  Tbt 
~  ■  Salar   tree,    BorwdUa    thvnfirt, 

r.  Irvine,  is  plentiful  in  the  Ajmea 
hills  :  the  gunda  biroaa  is  prepared  from  tbe 
gum  resin  of  this  tree,  and  is  similar  in  ap|«i- 
ind  qiialities  to  Venice  turpentine.  H  "• 
broGgbt  from  Mewar,  Haraotee  end  ihs  Siet- 
hawatlee  hills  :  and  is  considered  stimuliiiiii  : 
an  oil  is  distilled  from  it,  aaid  to  cure  gonwi- 
hoes.  It  is  used  also  in  ointments  :  miichuxd 
in  painting  and  by  the  lakheri,  one  miiiiiil 
costing  twelve  rupees  from  the  Shibsbid 
country.  Dr.  O'ShaughncBSy  obtHned  fi* 
specimens  of  the  lesinous  products  there  alW 
tale  gond  or  sale  lassa.  At  ChandaljEar  i' " 
termed  gunda  ha-can,  and  in  the  dry  it^ 
nvkha  biroza.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  tbougm 
the  English  olibanum  to  be  the  prodnee  ofu 
Aitiyris,  partly  becBoae  he  could  not  find  iW 
the  "sale"  resin  was  used  as  incenie  hjlta 
hindoos.  The  tree,  also,  grows  at  ChoU  N«- 
pore  where  its  wood  is  soft  and  while.  Tbi 
B.  glabra  and  B.  thurifera  both  fomiih  W 
male  frankincense  of  Dioscoride*.  "' 
olibanum  occurs  in  reddish  or  pale  yellow  •*** 
oval,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  sometimes,  in  dw* 
opaque  brittle  mhsses.  The  gimdi.  --  ^ 
of  the  bszsrs  is  soft,  ductile,  opsque,  g"*"* 
and  white.  Tire  odour  is  balsamic  and  r» 
nous,  especially  while  the  resin  is  'u'™** 
the  flavour  balsamic,  and  rather  bitter,  la 
powder,  is  citron  yellow.  It  is  freqi 
adulterated  by  dammer,  aandaracb,  aid 
cheaper  reaina  •  when  chewed  the  hard  tm»I 
aoftena,  and  diseolvei  partially  in  the  »lirt 
which  it  renders  white  and  amuliiw. 
O'Shauffhnettt/,  Hooker  Him.  Jour,  p-  ■ 
Mtd.  Top.  of  Ajmttr.  Gai.  Cat.  Sx.  1861-  * 
Rokde,  MS.  S.  See  Gums  and  Heains. 
BOT,  also  writtm  Bhot,  the  raoe  occapjol 
Bhutan,  Ladakh  and  Balti-  1 
language  is  the  oldest  of  tbe  Tursnisa  ft 
ationa.  See  Bhot. 

BOTA  KADIMI ;  also,  BotUVa>Iipacte» 
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BOTANT. 

is  from  the  resemblanca  of  the  opiale  to  the 
Btimp  nwd  for  impreuinB;  the  botttt  or  sec 
tirul  DCArka  of  the  Madkvui^harya  brBmins. 

BOTANY.  Then  has  not  been  any  brnnch  of 
Nataral  Science,  in  itf  lelation  to  Indin  and 
the  But,  so  d«v u tod ly.f olio ired  out  as  Botany- 
Whether  we  regard  the  personal' labour  under- 
tsksQ  or  the  vast  sums  expended  b;  its  oulti- 
nlors,  or  the  importsnt  Bdvsnlaffea  which  lilast- 
■TBoonDtriea  hnve  derived  from  iheiD,tbeir  name* 
onf[ht  STerto  be  kept  in  remembrance.  During 
tke  past  three  hundred  years,  amongst  others, 
irt  Qoreraor  Henry  van  Rbeede.  George  Ever- 
hsrd  Rutnphias,  Leonard  Plukenet,  John  Oernrd 
Koenig,  Dr.  John,  Klein,  Rottler,  Sonneratf 
ThunWg,  the  elder  John  Burmann  and  the 
yoonger  Nicholas  Laur,  Burmann,  Hermann. 
Father  Iioureiro  ;  Dr.  William  Jack,  Drs.  Jones, 
Fleming',  Hunter,  Anderson,  Berry,  Hfyne,  Bu* 
chsnan  Hamilton,  Russell,  Noton,  Shut«r,  Oo- 
*an,  Finlayson,  Ur.  William  BMbnrgh,  Dr. 
Wsllich,  Ur.  John  Forbes  Kovle.Blume,  Hore- 
licld,  Mood,  Voigt,  Jaequeraont,  Graham,  Mr. 
BenthaBi,  Dr.  William  Griffiths,  Dr.  Wwht, 
J*T.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Dr-  Thomas  Thomson,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Stewart,  Dr.  Ho^h  Cleghorn  and  Major 
Aeddome,  all  of  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
the  gcicQti'Gc  world  of  Europe  and  notices  of 
Ihetn  will  be  found  in  this  work,  under  their 
W»p«etii9  headinKB. 

A<rienttnTfil  Societies  and  tiieir  (fardens  have 
bsen  formed  at  Calcutta,  Saharunpore,  Dapoo- 
lis  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Banfcslore,  and  Ootaca- 
■nund,  whose  specially  adapted  provinoe  it  is  to 
stteaii  to  the  introduction  of  new  plants  into 
India  and  to  the  useful  application  of  the  na- 
Inral  prodncta  of  the  country.  Dr.  Royle,  mit- 
isg  msny  years  Ago  on  the  prsetioal  benefits 
nf  the  Oaloutta  Botanic  gsrden,  mentions 
sntoogst  them,  the  diffusion  of  the  teak,  maho. 
Ksny,  logwood,  and  casusrina,  thnugfa  the  teak 
is  of  slow  growth,  requiting  from  sixty  to 
eifthty  yean  to  aitnin  the  proper  siie  and  m»- 
tnrity  for  ship- building. 

Anions  the  plants  which  appesrod  to  him 
w<uihy  of  introduction  from  America  into  Indie, 
the  different  kinds  of  Ipecacuanaha  as  Cephselia 
Ipecatatnha  atfording  the  best,  and  Fsycholria 
cmetict  and  ?.  herbaoea,  Biahardsonia  brsst- 
linuii,  Toeea,  and  aoabra,  which  giro  inferior 
kindi  ;  SaraaparillB,  Jalap,  Qusssia,  Guaia- 
cah,  Cusparin,  CascsriUa,  Copaifera,  yielding 
Bsliim  of  Copaiba  ;  Balaams  of  Tolu  and 
fern  Trees ;  Polygnla  senega,  Krameria  Iri- 
ndrs  ;  Contarea  speciosa,  a  substitute  for 
Femrian  Bark,  and  Baccharia  genislelLoides  is 
■Bother ;  Dipterix  odorata  yielding  the  Ton- 
quia  Bean  ;  Bratil  Wood,  Qgesalpinia  hrazi- 
Imuis  ;  Kosewood,  Jaesranda  ovalifolie  ;  Heiea 
Rinsnnsis  yielding  eaoutcliouc,  as  well  as  the 
I'Ohdia  yi^ing  the  subo  substMce ;   Sobinua 
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molte ;  Gum  eleni  tree  ;  Bertholletia  excel- 
sa,  or  Brazil  nut  tree,  aa  all  worthy  of  intro- 
duction as  well  as  others— as  the  Cabbage 
Palm  /  Aiaucoria  irabricsta  ;  OrchidcB,  among 
them  the  Vanilla  ;  Paasion  Flowers  and 
Fuohsias,  as  omamental  plants  t  Hex  Para- 
Ruenais,  affording  the  Mnte  Tea,  might  also  ba 
introduced,  and  from  the  East  of  Africa  the 
Calumba  plant  and  Telfeirta  volubilis.  Hany 
of  the  Crucifeim  are  cultivated  as  oil  seeds ; 
it  is  worthy  of  experiment  whether  those 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  Brassiea  napos  and  osmpwelris,  are  more 
productive  than  the  Indian  apecies.  Black 
and  while  mustard  might,  without  doubt,  be 
successfully  cultivated,  if  introduced.  Vines 
of  a  superior  kind  would  be  a  great  acquisition 
in  northern  Indis.  The  Carob  tree  is  parti- 
cnlailj  desirable.  The  Olive,  there  is  great 
probability,  would  succeed,  as  alto  the  Cork- 
tree, with  the  Hex,  Kermes,  Dyer's  and  fiar- 
bary  oaks.  The  Laurel  and  Sweet  Bay, 
Manna,  Ash,  Pistachio,  Mastich,  and  Venice 
Turpentine -trees  ;  the  species  of  Cietus  yield- 
ing Isdanum  ;  Styrsx  ofBcinalia  yielding 
Storax  ;  the  apecies  of  Astragalua  affording 
iragacarith.  Sumach,  Savine,  Scbmmony,  and 
Goloojnth,  might  all  be  grown,  aa  welt  as 
some  of  the  drugs  of  colder  climates,  as  Foi- 
glora,  BelladoDtiB,  Hemlock,  and  many  others. 
With  these  also  some  African  olants,,  as  Zizy- 
phus  lotus  ;  Dragon's  Blood  Tree  ;  Acacia  vera, 
nilotica  and  Seyal ;  and  from  Persia,  Gum  Am- 
moniac and  galbanum  with  a  myrrh  from 
Arabia. 

Tiie  total  estimated  number  of  Indian  speoies 
likely  to  be  included  in  Hooker  and  Thom- 
son's Flora  Indica  are  12,000  to  15,000.  The 
climate  of  India  is  generally  tropical,  and  even 
on  mountains  of  4,000  to  G,OQ0  Teet,  the  vege- 
tation is  temperate.  The  perennially  humid 
forests  are  uniformly  characterized  by  the  preva- 
lence of  ferns  and'  at  elevations  below  6,000  to 
7,000  feet,  by  the  immense  nurabrrof  epiphytal 
Oichidaoeffi,  Orontiacetu  and  Bcitaminete.  They 
contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  species  then  the 
doer  forest  of  N.  India,  and  sre  further  charac- 
terized by  Zingiberacem,  Xyrides,  palms,  Pan- 
danes,  Drscffiua,  Piper,  Chloranthus,  Artocar- 
peee  and  Fici ;  the  Urticaces,  Araliaceee,  Apo- 
cyneaa,  shrubby  Bubisceae,  Aurantiacem,  Garci- 
niacem,  AnonaceEe,  Nutmegs  and  Dipterocarpete. 
In  the  Himalaya,  the  truly  temperate  vege- 
tation aiipersedes  the  subtropical  above  4,000  to 
6,000  feet,  an  elevation  at  which  there  general- 
ly is  an  annual  fail  of  snow. 

Several  speciea  of  Australian  genera,  Myr- 
taceB,  the  Leptospermum,  Beckia  and  Hetro- 
sideroB,  are  found  in  the  Mslay  peninsuls.  The 
Malayan  Archipelago  type  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  floik  of  all  the  perenniaUy  humid  leg^M 

.,    .  ... .,  ^,.  ,,^.^ 


oF  Tndia,  the  Khuaji  monDUiDf,  tbe  upper 
Auam  valle?,  the  fomta  of  the  bate  of  tbe  Hima- 
laya Trom  the  Brahmaputra  to  Nepal,  the  Mala- 
bar Coaat,  Ceylon,  and  tbe  whale  s>i  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  many  of  the  plants  being 
identical  with  Javanese  moantsin  species.  Gu- 
altheria  nummalaria  ratines  from  the  X.  W. 
Himalaya  lo  Java,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  trees  common  to  Java  and  India  are  the 
Sedgifiokia  ceraiifolia,  Qr^.  ohich  is  undoubt- 
edly tbe  Liquidamber  sltiiiiEia,  Bliime,  Marlea, 
extending  from  China  to  Kashmir.  The  curious 
Cardiopteris  lobsta  of  Java,  is  slao  a  native  of 
-  Assam,  and  seTsral  oaks  and  chesnuts,  Anti- 
desmR,  a  willow,  and  Uyrics,  are  common  to 
Kbaasja  and  Java, 

The  Chinese  type,  is  abundant  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  Himalaya,  eiteniling  west* 
ward  to  Qarhwal  and  Kumaon,  but  is  most 
fully  developed  in  Sthkim,  Bhotnn  and  the 
Kliassia,Bnd,as  examples,  are  species  of  Aucnbp, 
HelwinitiH,  Stachyurus,  Eiikinnthas,  Abelie, 
Skimmie,  Buoklandia,  Adamia,  Benthsmia,  and 
Corvlopeis,  all  of  (hem  gensrn  that  have  been 
regarded  slfflost  eiclusirsly  Japanese  and 
Cbinesn ;  alio  Microptelea  parvifiori,  Hamma- 
nelis  Chineniii,  Nympfasa  pygmtea,  Vaccinium 
bracteatura,  Quercus  serrala,  Illicium,  Thes, 
Ma^noliH,  the  Scbizandres,  Lardiznbnles:,  Ca- 
metlin,  Deutzia,  Hydrangin,  Viburnum,  Comeie, 
Houttuynia,  Bowringia,  Wikstrffimin,  Daphnera, 
Heuslovia,  Scepa,  Antidesma,  Benibamia,  Gou- 
ghia  :  Euryale  feroi  which  is  wild  in  the 
Gangetic  delta,  snd  is  found  as  far  westward 
as  KasliTtiir,  is  sbundaut  iu  Chins,  and  Nepen- 
thes pbyllamphora,  a  native  of  the  Khaseya 
mountains,  is  also  found  at  Macao  and  east- 
ward to'the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 

European  plants  abound  in  Inilia  :  322 
British  plnnts  exiend  into  India  and  a  multi- 
tude of  mountain  plants  and  msny  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ones  o(  Eurnps  ranfce  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  sea  to  tbe 
Himalaya,  as  Corylus  oolurna,  Quercuti  iIhi, 
Ulmus  campeslris,  Celtis  Australia  C.  Orien- 
tatis.  Few  European  species,  comparntively 
extend  into  Nepal  and  still  feirer  occur  in 
Sikkitn. 

Kgypt,  Snuthenf  Arabia,  tbe  warmer  parts 
of  Persia,  Boluchistan,  Sind  and  the  Punjab, 
have  a  remarkablt:  similarity  of  climate-  Many 
north  African  or  Arabian  forms  extend  through- 
out all  the  drier  parts  of  India,  otbers  are  res- 
tricted to  northern  and  western  India,  and 
though  tropical  Asia  and  Arnca  are  separated 
by  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  there  is  a  gregt 
■imilirity  in  the  families  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  snd  an  afSnitj  can  be  traced  between 
tbe  mountain   vegetation    oF  western  tropical 

Africa  and  that  of  the  peninsular  ehain.— floyie     Calcutta,  tbe  Hindoos  boil  the  jqjing  tops 
<M»  Ihe^roductiix  rtvmrca  of  India.  Wighi't  I  Polypodium  with  their  shrimp  cumea  ■ 
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BOTBrCHIOM  TIRBIHICniC 

Prodronvt  Flora    Induce.  Sn^  d  TIm- 
to^'g  Flora  Indiea. 

BOTANG,  UiSD.  UoUchoi  naiSaTU  ;  ilw 
Juglans  regis. 

BOTAUKUS  STELLABia.  '  Cusnu 
Bittern'  of  Europe,  Asia,  all  ACrioi:  tomiiw 
in  India. 

BOTEL  TOBAGO  XIMA,  great  aad  illt, 
extend  from  lat.  21°  S3'  N.  to  long.  131°  36' 
E.  the  former  7(,  and  the  latter  31  BiiletlH|. 

BOTER.  Dot.     Butter. 

BOTLA  BENDA,   Tel.  AbutilonMsw,  ! 
W.  ^  ,<.— Sida  Asiatioa,  R.  Hi.  179. 

BOTOENS,     PoBT.     Buttons. 
.    BOTONBS,  8p.  Buttons. 

BOT-PA,  a  race  occupying  Lsdak,  or  Hi- 
tie  Tibet.  Tbey  apeak  the  Tibetan  lanfrnw 
and  are  buddbists,  with  a  bierarehj  of 
called  Lhma.     See  Shot.    Bot 

fiO-TBEE,  Akgld-Sinqh.  Fioas  reUjtioN, 
one  of  these  is  to  be  found  within  the  piNiKti 
of  every  buddbist  temple  in  Ceylon,  and  '  ' 
frequently  met  with  in  deaertedlooslities,ori 
the  sites  ot  ancient  villages  ;  but  the  ocointBci 
of  a  aolitary  Bo  tree,  with  ita  circular  battrM 
of  stonework  round  the  stem,  indicates  tbe  ei- 
istence,  at  some   former  period,  of  a  buddU 
temple  in    the   vicinity.     The  planting  of  Ik 
Bo  tree  in  Caylon,  a  ceremony  coeval  wiUi.  M 
typical  of,  the  introduction  there  of  buddbi* 
is  one   of  tbe    most  striking    passsgei  in 
Mahawanso  ;  i<nd  a  tree  of  unusual  dimeui 
which   occupies   the    centre  of  a  sseredu 
sure  at  Ansrajapoora,  is  still  reverenced  ii 
identical   one   which   the  sacred  hooks  le 
to  have  been  planted  by  Mehindn,  iOG  j 
before  tbe  Christian  ern  consequently  in 
year    1900,  it    will   be    SS07  years  old.  i 
sedulously  is  it  preserved,  that  the  remcnli 
'a  single  twig  is  prohibited,  nnd  even  tbe  Id 
leaves,  as  they  are  scattered    by  tbe  wild,' 
collected  with  reverence  as  relica  of  tbe  i" 
place.     On    the  altars,   at    the  foot  oF 
saored  trees,  the  Buddhisla  place  offenn 
flowers,    and  perform  their  accuatomed 
lions.  At  Anarajapoora,  another  aceosat 
it  waa  planted  in  the  I8th  year  of  the  i« 
king  Devonipiatissa  or  B.  C.  288.     At 
to  tradition  it  was  beneath  a  Ho  tree  thtt 
lama  became  a    Buddha. — Tennatt't  C9 
Ghrittianity  in   Ceylon,  p.    335.      So 
EasUm   Monaehitmi  p.    434.     See  hs 
tiona,  p.  384. 

BOTRYOHIUM       VIHGINICUM. , 
Jarse  sucoulent  fern  grows  plentifully  i 
Kaklang  Pass  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaysa;1l 
boiled  and   eaten,  both  there  and  in  New  i 
land.     Indeed  ferns  are  more    eommonit 
for    food     than    is   ((eneratly     sepposed. 


BOUCEBOSIA  EDULIS. 

bo(h  in  Sikldm  and  Nepal  tbe  watery  (abera  of 
as  A^idium  are  .abandaDtly  eaten.  So  alao 
the  pilp  of  one  tTee'fem  affords  food,  but  0BI7 
b  timet  of  Marcity,  aa  doea  that  of  aDOther 
apeciei  in  New  Zealand  (Uyathea  medullaria)  : 
lliepith'of  all  ia  oompoMd  of  a  coarae  aef[0> 
lliit  It  to  lay,  of  cellular  tiune  with  etaroh 
gitmi\e».--- Hooter.  Sin,  Jour.  p.  292.     See 

BOIBinS  BA8SIANA.  See  Dry  BoU 
BOTl'A.  A  uatire  of  France  who  along 
with  Hr.  Layard  made  large  reaearehes  at 
NiueTeh.  Diiritig  the  entire  period  of  hia 
«ca?aliont,  H.  Botta  aeat  to  Ur.  Leyard  not 
only  hit  deBcriptiona,  but  copiea  of  the  inaorij>- 
tiona. — Layard'a  Nituvek.  Vol.  I,  p.  13-14, 

BOTTEtiUE  in  Syrirf,  their  praprietorB  are 
geaerally  Oreelia  with  tome  Italiant, — Skin- 
nfr'i  Overlaid  Jovniey,  7ol.  I,  p.  23. 
B0TTBLLA8.     8p,     Bottlea. 
BOrriGLIE,  ALBoFIASCUL  It.  Bottlea. 
BOTTLE   GOUBD.     Eno.     Syii.    of  La- 
gtnaiia  vnlgaria,  Ser,  Calabaah. 

BOTTLES.     Enq, 
Bauteilka...^,  .  „....Fr.  |  Eacha  ;  ball ;  balang ; 
Bontrillen  ...  ._   ...Ger.  Uilat, 

Bitli... Anglo  Ooa.     Buluiki Rui. 

Anglo  HiHD.  I  BottellM Sp. 

Boltiglif^ It  iBodHigiU T*ic. 

Fdjchi It.  |  Bodln.. Tkl, 

These  glaaa  or  atone-ware  veatelt  for  holding 
h'qnida  are  of   varioua  shnpea  and   aizea.     A 
bottle  mannFactory   was  ooee  established  in  the 
netaily  of  Uadnis,  but  it  has  long  been  discon* 
tinned  and  bottles  of  ever;   kind  ara   now  im- 
ported from  Europe   into   India.     The  lenther 
bottle,  "  budla,"  in  which  the   people  of  India 
einry  ghee  and  oil,  is  msDUfactured   in    many 
plaeea  by  stretching   sicina  over  »  clay   model 
*hich  is  afterwards  broken  and  ahakea  out. 
BOTTONI.     It.     Buttons, 
BOTTU-KUKU  CHETTU.    Tel.  Pachcha 
botnku.     Tsx,.  Cordia  polygama,  R,  i.  591. 
BOTTU,  See  Hindoo. 
BOUCEROSIA  AUCHERI,    Due. 

Chungi Hind.  |  Powanne,..,  „  Pixj. 

Chir-nugti „       PsuwBulca „ 

PaDJ-«ngasht Puu.  | 

Thia  plant  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
Tranflndua  and  Salt  Bange,  up  to  S,000  feet- 
Its  ttema,  4  or  5  inchee  long  Teaemble  the 
Sogers  of  tbe  hand,  are  jnicy  and  generally 
Mteo  raw,  and  deemed  medicinal.— /Ir,  J,  L. 
SUtoart. 
BOUCEROSIA  EDDLIS.    Edge. 

Chng „..«.. ...Pah*.  I  Fippa. Paw. 

Rppu _„     I 

Stem  uaed  •>  a  relish  for  rariDaeeoos  food  not 
nDeomnon  in  tbe  arid  tract  from  the  Salt 
'BaDja  toBthirard  to  the  boundary  of  the  Punjab 
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and  in  Siud,  Edgeworth. — Dr.  J.  L.  Sleuart, 
M.B. 

BGXIDHA-SAHA,  Sakb.  The  easeoce  of 
the  Booddha  philosophy. 

BOUDDHA,  See  Budd'ha;  Sakyamuni. 

BOCEES.     Fb.  Buoys. 

fiOUBJA  fiURMANNIGA,  ifewxr. 
Cambeaaedia,  W.Jt  A. 
Mangifent  oppoaibi folia,  Boxb. 
■  Manga  aylTeatria,  Hvvip/i- 
MirUiu BuBM.  I  Hai-«ea Bonia, 

Commonly  cullivaied  by  the  Burmese.  It  ia 
a  small  tree  ;  dmpe  the  size  of  a  hen't  egg. 

BOUEIA  M.WROPHYLLA. 

BoumaDiya  Baitool.    Ualat. 

This  inhabiia  Ualacca. 

BOUEIA  MICROPHYLLA. 

Roomanifa  Paign.     Halat. 

The  habit  of  these  two  ipeciea  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Burmese  one,  the  leares  more 
coriaceoDi,  and  the  tecoudary  veins  more  dia- 
tinet.  The  fruit  of  both  is  eaten  by  tbe  Malays. 
They  have  the  cbTscteiistic  acidity,  but  make 
eioellent  pickles.  Cantor.— Bet*.  As.  Sua.  /our.  ■ 
1894. 

BOUGAINVILL^A  BPE0TABILI3.— 
Jv*t. 

Showy  Boujjidnvillsn,    Eho. 

Has  been  largely  introduced  into  India. 

BOUGHTON,  Mr.  Gabriel  Bougbton,  Sur- 
geon of  ihe  E.  I.  Company's  Ship  Hopewell, 
in  1639  or  in  1S44  was  summoned  to  tbe 
Deccan  from  Surat  to  attend  on  a  daughter  of 
Shah  Jebau  who  had  been  severely  burned.  He 
asked,  at  his  reward,  liberty  lor  the  B.  J.  Com- 
pany lo  trade  in  Eeniial  free  of  duties. — 
Broome  Liat  of  the  Bengal  Army^  London, 
1860. 

BOULAC,  a  auburb  of  Cairo. 

BOULMALA  STONE,  procured  from  the 
hill  slate>of  Dbenkaual,  in  Oritat  :  ia  uaed  to 
make  amall  mortals  and  the  little  tripoda  on 
which  saodalivood  is  ground  by  nativea.— Co/. 
Cat.  Ex.  6a. 

BOURBON  CHAU£LEON.  Cbamieleo 
nasntua. 

BOURBON,  also  called  REUNION  and 
HASCARHESAS,  Ja  an  island  of  a  round 
form  above  4i  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S-  E.  & 
volcano  near  its  8.  E.  part,  is  in  Let.  21°  9* 
8.  It  ia  larger  than  the  Mauritius  but  it  ia 
only  a  great  mountaiu  eleft  in  three  pUcea,  and 
clothed  with  wood,  though  portiona  below  are 
cultivated.  It  waa  discovered  by  the  Fortn- 
gueae,  who  called  it  Moscarhenaa.  Tbe  Prench 
took  posteasion  of  it  in  1676.  It  was  captured 
lOtb  July  1810  by  the  Britiab,  but  lestoied  at 
the  general  peace. — SonburgA, 
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BOURBON  TACAUAUACA.  Cslophyl- 
lum  iuophjllum. 

BOUBDONNAIS  LA,  saUed  for  Indii  when 
only  14  jetM  of  age.  He  became  the  gorernor 
of  HauritiuB  aod  Bourbon  in  1734.  He 
retimed  to  France,  but  in  1746  he  nvisited 
India,  bad  bd  encounter  witti  the  Britiih  Saet, 
and  OD  the  10th  SepteinlieT,  he  captured  Mad- 
ias, whiob  capitulated  but  was  raneomed  on  the 
10th  October.  He  returned  to  France  but 
wu  captured  od  hie  v/^y.  He  was  ahortly 
after  released,  in  coniideralioa  of  his  leni^o't 
treatment  of  Madras,  but  on  arriTing  in  France, 
be  WHS  thrown  into  tbe  prison  of  the  Bastile 
where  he  lingered  for  three  yean  and  then  died. 
Dupleii  was  jealous  of  him  and  caused  bis 
imprisonment  He  introduced  cotton  and 
indigo  into  the  Mauritius. 

BOURIAT  MONGOL,  a  nomade  people, 
living  in  the  prorince  of  Irkoulsk,  to  the  south 
of  lake  Baikal..— TVnutousK,  Journetf  to  Feiinff, 
Vol.  I,  p.  360.    SecKirghis. 

BOUBO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Molncoas, 
Fort  Defenoe,  being  in  Lat.  3°  !S|'  S.  Long. 
- 127<*  4"  E.  in  Lat.  3°  6'  S.  Long.  US'"  57' 
E.  The  island  is  high  and  has  a  seml-cireulnr 
monntain  on  its  N.  W.  part.  Tlie  island 
has  two  races,  the  Isrger  number  are  Mnlnys 
of  the  Cdebu  type,  often  eiactty  similar  to 
the  Tomore  people  of  East  Celebes,  who  ore 
settled  la  Batchian,  but  the  other  race  re- 
gemble  the  Alfura  of  Ceram.  Amongst  its 
birds  are  the  two  king  fishers  Tanysiptera  aois 
and  Ceyx  cajeli.^  A  beautiful  sun  bird  Necta- 
finea  proserpina,  and  a  black  and  white  fly- 
cateher  Honarcha  loricata.— TTaU. — 76,  79. 

BOUTEILLES.    Fa. "Bottles. 

BOUTA.     See  Buddha. 

BOUTON  DOME.     See  Pulo  Bouton. 

BOUTON  ISLAND  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Boni,  is  of  middling  height  and  hilly. 

B0UT0N8.     Fa.     Buttons. 

BOUTTEILLKN.     Qbb.     Eottl«s. 

BOVID^,  a  family  of  mammals,  of  tbe 
order  Ungutata.  Tbe  Bovidee  embrace  the  ante- 
lopes, goata  end  cattle,  and  those  occurring  in 
in  i9.  Eastern  Asia,  may  be  thus  enumeratM. 

^am.  Bovidte,  Antelopes,  goata  aud  cattle, 

SMb-foM,  Antelopinn,  of  7  genera  and  10 
species,  vis : 

7  Genera  of  Tragilophinie  ca  Bush  Ants- 
lopes. 

I  Portar :     |  1  Tetraoeros :  |  S  Procapn  and 
)  Antelope :     3  Oasella  •      I  1  Saiga. 
1  Eemas  ;    |  t 

Sttb'fara.    Caprinse,  goats  and  sheep,  riz  : 

let.  Capricoins  or  Antelope  goats,  or  Moun- 
tain antelopes  :  which  includes  three  species  of 
the  genu). 


Snd,  Troe  goats  with  the  geaen  Unsitngi^ 
two  species  ;  Capra,  throe  .species,  tnd  ^ 
species  of  Ovis- 

£u6-fam.  Bovics,  of  which,  in  Indii,  licit 
are  two  species  of  the  genus  Gsnetu,  tai  4M 
species  of  Bubalus. 

Tbe  Bitontina  sub-divide  into  the  Bush 
proper,  and  the  Yak,  All  have  eylisdricil 
hortis,  very  slifcht  nuked  musale,  (moit  det<- 
loped  in  the  European  Zvhr),  aud  sn  eU 
with  long  stia^y  hair,  esprciaDy  on  (he  btai, 
chin,  and  fore- quarters.  The  tail  is  short,  not 
reaching  below  the  hocks. 

The  Caucasian  Bison  <JS.  caMcdncw?)  i)M 
animal    little   known.       It  is    supposed  tote  . 
distinct  from  the  Lithnanisn  Zvbr  ;  hsss  Utck 
dorsal  stripe,  which  is'not  seen  iu   the  lil>a, 
and  differently    shaped   hoofe.   There  is  sIms 
slight  different  in    the  horaa.     Aeconting  ll 
Processor   Nordman,  who    was  Anpkiyed  is 
1836  on  a  scientific   mission  in  the  C■1ualt^ 
"  this  animsl,  though  no  longer  occanicg  sat 
the  high  rosd  from  Tamar  to  TeSis,  Itc,  >•  srt 
very  scarce  in  the  interior  of  Caucasis,     Hetds 
sra  still  found  in   a   few  districts  by  the  m«| 
Kuban  ;  aud  the  auimnl  is  met  with  on  Uav^j 
Caucaaus  from  the  Kubau  to  tbe  aourceseftb 
Psih,  a  distance  of  about  11  B  English  gi 
phical  miles.     Near  the  Kuban  it  is  nwt  « 
in  swampy  places,  all  the  yrnr  roui 
country  of  the  A  bazechians  ( Abchssians  P]  fta 
pairs  to  the  mountains    in  sumner,  and  is' 
frequently  killed  by  the  Psoeh  and  other  0 
sisn  tribes.      Late  in  autumn  it  desc 
the  mountains  to  visit  the   paaturea  ii 
It  is    particularly    numerous  in    tbe  dislndi 
Zaadaa.    Lieut.   Lissowski,    who    studioi  ■ 
Wilna,  and  possesses  a  thorongb  knowledgil 
the  Zubr  of  Lithuania,   assured  him  at  P 
bsri,  that  the  tatter  aniioal  was  not  wrji  <£ 
eft(  from    thst  of  C«uoasia."-:-(  Vide  Weis 
born,  in  Ann.  Mag.  N<U.  Hitt.,  Yol,  U.  ] 
954  and  29 1 .} 

A  kind    of  Bison  or    Zubr  (more   prul 
the    (ireet    Taitrine    '  Urua,*  or    acme  vm 
kItIu  to   ii,)  is    mentioned   in    ihe  TrarcUl 
Tarlary  of  the  old  traveller  Bell,  as  eliw 
in  his   lime   in  the   coantry    of  the  Tisl'^ 
Tartars.— fTtde  Journey    frvm     T<tMiii\ 
Elimsky,  Vol.    r.,.ch.  Hi.,  p.  224.)    * 
hills,   and  in    the  woods  near  this   place,  I 
"  remarks,    are  many    sorta    of   wi' ' 
particularly  the  Urns,  or   Uhr-Oi,  i 
fiercest   animals   the  world    produoaa. 
force  is  such,  that  neither    the   wolf,  bear,| 
tiger   dare    to   engage   with    tbem. 
same  woods  is  found  another    apeciea  of  e 
called  SubtU  by  the  TsrUrs-       It  is  notj 
large  as  the  Urus  ;  its  body  and  limbs  are^ 
handsome  ;  it  has  o  high  shoulder  and  Bom 
tail,  with  long  hair  growing   from  the  nwfj 


BOW. 

iU  extremity,  like  tint  of  a  faotse.  ThoK 
which  I  MW  were  Ume,  and  at  tractable  aa 
other  cattle. "  Here  there  w  a  dittinet  Dotiee 
of  the  Tak  (both  wild  and  tame)  in  a  part  o( 
Asia  where  it  would  appear  to  bo  now  quite 
■  luknofrn  !  The  name  S*btU  ipplied  to  it  haa 
probably  ita  oounexion  wiih  BvbtUat.  Ba- 
nains  of  eitioGt  bisona  have  been  found  in 
Siberia,  tod  of  thrw  or  foor  apeciea  in  North 
AmoriM,  as  figured  By  Cuvicr  aud  by  Harlan 
and  othera ;  and  there  ia  really  aome  diliioulty 
to  imagine '  that  oar  modern  £iirope>a  Biaoo 
oould,  under  any  oiroDmatancei,  have  deretoped 
homa,  the  bony  eoret  of  which  meaanre  2i 
-feet  "  from  base  to  point  upon  the  outer  curve, 
17  inehesin  rertioal  dianiEter,  [ciroumference  P— 
anraly  not  bowslring  diameter,  which  givee  an 
amonnt  of  cnrvatare  quite  unintelligible  in  the 
partienltr  race  or  ipeaies,]  and  i  inchea  Irom 
front  to  back  at  their  baae  ;"  ai  in  a  tpecimeTi 
af  .^MtmpruoKtfrom  ClMton.in  ISikx,  noticed 
in  the  ^tm.  Maff.  NtO,.  Hitl.,  Iitd  ierie»,  FqI. 
XX:.,p.  893.  The  largest  horni  of  the  exist- 
ing LitbuaDian  Zvi^  do  not  cxeead  18  inches 
Tonod  the  outer  ourTatiire,  end  this  with  iheir 
investing  corneous  sheath  I  The  only  known 
indigenous  Borinea  of  Ameiioa  are  its  peculiar 
living  bison,  the  Musk  Ox  of  the  Arctic '  Bar- 
nil  grounds,'  and  the  fossil  Biscntine  species 
reforred  to.  Of  ona  of  tlia  latter  Z.  possessed 
drasringa  of  a  most  peculiar  frontlet,  with 
narrow  yet  BiMiitine  forehesd  and  thick  fiorn- 
nores,  stated  to  be  from  the  celebrated  deposit 
of  '  Big-bone  Lick'  in  Kentucky,  of  a  dwarf 
■peodei,  which  seems  to  be  "undescribed  to  this 

Z.  had  not  seen  the  skull  of  a  Yak  of  pure 
blood,  but  suspected  that  it  has  not  the  protrusile 
tubular  orbils  of-thetrue  Bisons.  The  general 
form  appears  to  be  a  step  nearer  to  the  Taurines, 
and  there  is  no  less  inequality  of  the  fore  and 
bind-qusrters  :  still  14  pairs  of  ribs  ;  lon^  hair 
on  the  fore-quarters  and  pendent  from  the  flanks 
bat  the  moat  striking  peculiarity  is  the  '  chowry' 
tail.     Z.  in  Indian  Field. 

BOVRA  KOaaO.  Jero.  Lit.  BUck-breast : 
»  large -desert  partridge  in  northern  Persia. 
Plareoelss  exusta. 

BOW.  Throaghant  Sonlh  Eastern  Aaia, 
the  bow  bis  almoat  diaappeared,  the  only  peo- 
ple iisiBg  it.ooDstantly  in  war  and  for  the  hunt, 
MiBg  the  Andamoners — but  at  the  annual 
"  lai^ar"  of  the  nixam  of  Hyderabad,  there  are 
■till  to  be  sseu  a  few.ooldiers  in  the  procession, 
acBAd  with  bows.  Bccmtly  too  in  the  beginning 
of  1870,  I  met  a  small  body  of  mei>,  teemingly 
oa  aome  predatory  excursion,  one  of  whom  was 
used  with  the  bow  and  b  quiver  full  of  arrows 
In  A]Mil  1S63,  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  at 
ibc  ABdansna, «  British  sailor  waa  killed  by  the 
amir  of  an  Andamancr  irbo  wu  oaptuied. 


BOWSfHa- 

BOWAKI,  or  Ksli,  the  consort  or  laeta  of 
the  hindu  foA  Siva,  a  terrible  goddesa,  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  blood  aocrifioes.  Thia 
Koddesa  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Sivfyee  to 
murder  Afaul  Khan,  the  general  of  the  emperor 
of  Delhi.  At  a  oonferenoe,  Siv^  •struck 
Afiul  Khan  with  a-  wag-oak  and  finally  die* 
patched  him  with  the  beautiful  Oenpeaa  blade 
called  Bowani  whioh  he  always  wore-  That 
aword,  do«n  to  the  time  of  the  British  supre- 
mioy  had  a  little  temple  for  itself,  in  the  pidaca 
of  Simji's  deaoendents,  and  it  was  annually  wor* 
shipped  by  them  and  their  household,  not  as  a 
mere  ant  of  veneration  for  iheir  ancestors  trusty 
sword,  but  because  it  was  the  chosen  iustrumeot 
of  a  great  sacrifice  and  the  attendant  who  patch- 
ed it  used  to  asy  that  no  doubt  some  of  the 
■pirit  of  Bbawani  mmt  still  remain  in.  Many 
towns  and  rivera  ere  named  after  her.  See 
Ghaniunda,  Devi,  Kali. 

BOWANIOUNG^  two  towns  one  in  L. 
88°  64'  E.  and  L.  a6<*  81'  N.,  another  in  I* 
89°  32'  E.  and  L.  S6'*  31'  N.  Bowanghaut,  in 
L.  89"  88'  E  and  L,  24'*  56'  N.,  Bowanipoor, 
three  towns,  one  in  L.  89°  30'  E.  end  L.  34* 
34'  N.,  another  in  Long.  86"  S'  E.  aud  Lat. 
iO"  IB'  N.,  a  third  in  L.  BT"  17'  E.  and  L. 
%i°  38'  N.,  Bowannee,  in  L.  78*  0'  E.  and  L. 
31''28'N. 

BOWANT,  a  river  that  rises  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Neilgherry  hills  and  joins  the 
Can  vei;  river  in  Coimbatore,  at  the.lowu  of 
Bowany. 

BOWCHEE,  in  Ahmedabad,  a  cereal,— not 
identified  1  but  in  Bombay,  fruit  of  fUcourtia 

BOWRKPILLAT,  a  small  bomlet  7  miles  N. 
W.  of  Hyderabad. 

fiOWNBE  GANOA,  a  river  near  Samote  in 
Ajmir. 

BOWNG  JWB.   A  tribe  in  Burmah. 

BOWRING,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  B,,  Oovernor  of 
Hongkong,  but  beet  known  as  an  author  by 
his  political  and  liierary  writings.  He  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1793,  and  becaon,  in  early 
lifr,  the  pdlitical  pupil  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
maintaining  his  master's  principles  for  some 
years  in  the  "  Westminiater  Review,"  of  whicb 
he  was  the  editor.  He  also*  distinguished 
himself  by  nn  extraordinsry  knowledge  of 
European  Literature,  and  gave  the  public  a 
uamber  of  pleasant  versions  of  poems,  songs 
and  other  productions,  from  tbeBussiau,  Servian, 
Polish,  Magyar,  Danish,  Swedish,  Frisian, 
Dutch,  Esthonian,  Spanieh,  Portuguese,  and 
Icelandia  The  Univrrsily  of  Groniiigcn  ia 
Holland,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  early  made  the  economies  and  )il»< 
rature  of  trade  and  oommerca  an  etpecit^ 
study,  aid  at  farioaa  timea  was  oomrnereial 
oommiaaiDDer  from  Britain  to  ITranoe,  the 
State*  of  tlie  Gtnnan  eaitom  luion,  and  tba 
>  76'   >'■' 


Xevant ;  untler  Esrl  Grey's  fcnTcniinent  he  wm  a 
comioininner  for  inTeatiKatio);  the  Public  Ao- 
counta.  Id  1649he  vu  appointed  Britiah  Conaul 
at  Hongkong  and  tuperintendant  of  traite  in 
China  and  aubscquFtitlf  acted  aaplenipol«ntiaiy 
in  that* country.  He  returned  to  Bufcland  in 
1853,  and  in  the  following  year  received  tbe 
lienor  or  Knighthood  end  the  Governonhip  of 
Hongkong,  which  he  held  with  the  chief 
military  and  naval  power.  He  eat  in  Parlin* 
mentfrom  1S35  to  1837;.apd again  from  IS4L 
to  1W9.  He  wrote  Bowring't  Siam  ami  a  work 
on  ths  Fbillippine  ialanda.  , 

BOWEINGIA,  a  very  curious  a>id  interest- 
ing genus  of  fern,  found  at  PomraoK  in 
Khnsia  Hilla,  hut  it  is  only  km-wa  to  ocour 
elsewhere  at  Honnkong  in  China — Hooker 
Him.  Jovr.  Vol.  II.  page  813.  See  Hama- 
metia  ^hineoaia. 

BOWSA,  Hind.?  A  tree  of  Chola  Nbr- 
-pore.  Soft,  whit*  timber, — Cal.  CaL  Ex 
1863. 

BOWSTRING  HEMP.  Fibre  of  Sanseviera 
(«ylanii^a. 

BOX  WOOD. 


...Dnr,  ITeaahnr... 
.  ...Fb.  Buako.EoB 
...Obb. 


Thia  is  a  valuable  wood  of  a  yellnwiah 
colonr,  close  grained,  very  bard,  and  hesvy,  it 
cula  better  than  any  other  wood,  and  is  sua- 
ceptihle  of  a  vpry  fine  poliah.  Ibis  wood  whs 
bighly  valoed  by  the  ancienia  as  a  material  for 
musical  instnimenta,  btixus,  the  name  b.y  nhich 
it  waa  known,  oflen  elanding  for  a  "  flute  -" 
and,  in  Britain,  it  ia  said  bj  Evelyn  to  bare 
been  "of  special  uie  for  t4ie  turner,  engraver, 
malhemstioal-inslruQient  maker,  comb,  and 
pipe-maker,  and  that  ibe  roots  fbroiahed  tbe 
ulayer  and  cabinet-maker  wilh  pieces  rarely 
undulated,  and  full  of  variety.  Also  of  box  are 
maAe  wheels  or  shivers  and  pins  for  blocks  and 
pulleys  ;  pegs  for  musical  inetrumenta :  nut 
crackere,  weavers'  ahu'ttles,  boUar-aticks,  bump- 
aticka,  and  dfesaers  for  ihe  ahoe-maker,  rulers, 
roUiAg-pins,  pestlea,  mail-balls,  beetles,  tops, 
chess-men,     screws,   bobbins     for  '  bone-lace, 

rns  and  aile-treea'."  One  species  grows  in 
(tiuth  of  Europe  and  West^of  Aaia.  But 
a  species  of  Box-wood  has  been  in.trodaced  into 
Britain  from  the  Himalaya  ;  it  is  the  Buxus 
emarginatus  of  Dr.  Wallicb.  Thta  ia  found  of 
eonsidenible  aize  and  thicknees,fnd  outwardly 
tbe  wood  appears  as  good  alid  compact  as  that 
of  the  Box-wood  in  use  in  Europe.  On  actual 
comparison  the  Himalayan  Box-wood  ia  found 
to  be  softer  than  the  common  kinda,  but  is  like 
them  in  other  respects,  and  wood-outa  have  been 
en»(tved  upon  it. 

The  Agricultural  anj  Horttcultnral  Society    Ifo.  IF,  p.  166.    See  Buxuk, 
of  India  awarded  a  priie  to  Captain  W.  Hay       BOX  WOOD.  Byn.  of  wotfd  of 
for  brlngfog  to  notice  tits  box  tree    ef  tfaeltriDerra. 

WO-         .  "^^  ^ 


BOX  W00». 

Nepaiil  vallfty,  where  it  is  Urge  mi  mm 
abundant  than  in  other  parts  oF  the  Hinilnt. 
{JovT.  A.  B.  Soe.,  XI.  418.  185S).  Logtm 
HvaiUble  six  feet  long  and  twenty-tvaincliaiii 
girtfa.  It  is  however  found  in  the  vallcTt  of 
the  Sutlrj,  ParbNti,-and  near  Uhuissalli,  mt ' 
in  the  Salt  Batifce  ;  aotnetimpa  attuni  a  nink  «i 
20  inohca  or  more.  Tbe  HimslaTsn  bui  ip. 
peara  to  be  identical  with  the  tree  comnwa  lU 
over  South  Europe  from  Gibraltar  to  CDoatinli. 
nople,  and  extending  into  Persia.  It  ii  foosil 
chiefly  in  valleys,  at  an  elevatina  of  froai  3  la 
6,000  feet.  Dr.  Stewart  met  wilh  itlna 
Mount  Tire  near  Jbilam  to  Wingtn  bridfit  oi 
the  Sutlej.  It  is  variable  in  size,  being  Ktoef^- 
ly  7  to  8  feat  high  and  the  item  oalj  a  (ea 
inches  thick,  but  attaining  abtnetiraea  i  bdjiH 
of  IE  to  17  feet,  as  at  Manikam  in  KDlii,ud 
a  girth  of  28  inches  as  ^  maximum.  The  Fwd 
of  the  smaller  trees  is  often  the  beat  for  Ibe 
turner  and  wood  enirarer.  It  is  madeinlo^Ula 
boxes  by  the  Tillagera  for  holding  gbee,  ko«T, 
snuff  and  tinder.  It  is  in  demand  for  plnitt  ^ 
Minie  rifle  balls,  and  at  tbe  Medical  Store)  it 
Sealkote  it  ia  turned  into  pill  boxea  ;  it  it  dm- 
ful  for  trenaila  and  wedges.  It  ia  carved  iita 
neat  boxea  for  holding  ghee,  snuff,  tiader,  b 
The  wood  is  liable  to  split  in  the  hot  wcatbCf 
and  should  be  seasoned,  and  stored  aidv; 
cover.  Thnnhei^  says  that  £uxw*v«m** 
not  uncommon  ia  Japan,  in  a  wild  and  cill^ 
vated  state,  Of  its  fine  and  -close  wood,  aoA 
were  made,  which,  when  lacquered  with  M 
varnish,  were  used  by  the  ladies  to  stick  is  i^ 
hair  by  way  of  ornament.  The  asBBsl  w 
Bumplion  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  3,000  loa^ 
half  of  which  is  of  foreign  growth.  Tbe  'm 
porta  in  1847  were  889  tone  ;  inlS4S,  ISII 
tons  ;  and  in  1849,  1124  tons.  Price/ 411 
flDpertOn.  The  ^rena  sometimes  fomii^ 
Mr  Mason  with  specimens  of  a  wood  tbi'Ml 
aesrcely  be  disiinguished  from  tbe  bca-*4 
of  Europe.  He  had  never  aeen  the  tire,  4 
named  it  a  Murraya.  Wnllich  found  J^o^g 
cordifoUa  on  the  banka  of  the  IrrawKldy,  iM 
baa  "  wood  coloured  like  that  of  tbe  boitlH 
but  much  li){hter,  and  ht  the  same  limeirf 
close  grained."  It  may  poaaibly  be  the  M 
tree,  although  the  Tenaaaertm  wood  i«  4 
light ;  or  it  may  be  a  Tavoy  tref^  ^'''^J 
sayi  has  "  a  s^ng  lough  wood,  in  grUB  % 
box." — Dr.  Hunter  highly  praises  tbe  we^J 
the  Enonymue  diehotomna  of  the  PulnejhUhj 
OfcyAorw,  Fttn^cA  Report,p-  106-  ate/trfH 
Oommeree,p.  3S.  Timnierg'a  TraeeU.  11 
///.  pp.  83,  a«7.  Dr.  Mamm.  Jh-  J-  L-  M 
art,  Pomit't  H<ndbook.  Dr.  ^««»'fj 
ifmetpaptrt,  FavUner.  Boyle,  /daat  A<H 
Bit.  p.  827.     John'a  Foreat  trt*a  of  AiM 


-   BOZDIB,' 

'    BOY,  an  abgla-Indiaii   term,  applied   to    b 

n»Un  dooieitic  man  aeiviint,  innpoHd  to  have 

come  fcom  Bui  tUe  name  of  a  Tiling  tribe.   See 

Beit. 

.  B0YA3      8f  Baoya. 

BOTI-SING  KA  TEL.  Hihu.  Ground 
nut  oil. 

.  BOZAH,  is  the  Dukheni  and  Hindoottiini 
nxme  of  a  fermruted  liquor,  obtained  from 
Nitchennj,  Eleusine  (CyiioturuB]  coracsna^ and 
fomewhat  resembling  country  beer.  It  ia 
cSiefly  used  in  the  !ii)fher  provinces  of  India,  but 
tbe  maiefials  used  in  brcwinK  or  fermcnling  it 
Tiry  in  different  places.  The  Bori^hum  tuI- 
Kirc  is  ocoaiionally  UMct,  as  also  is  the  bark 
of  ihe  mar^osa  tree,  Bnd  it  ia  occasionally 
nude  more  iiitoxictitint(  by  tbe  addition  of  drugs. 
—Aifulie't  Mai.  Med.  p.  262. 

BOZANDAN.  Hikd.  Aiparagus  racemosug. 
'  BOZDAR,  B  border  tribe  vith  aboot  3,500 
Gghlioi  men.  They  dwell  west  of  the  Derajat, 
in  the  hills  apposite  Mungrota,  about  50  miles 
noHhofDehrB-GhasiKktin-,  and  were  gijen  to 
inake  tronbleionie  inroada  on  the  plai'is.  After 
a  leriea  of  puch,  a  force  wn»  sent  against  them 
ID  Uarch  ISs?  through  the  Mahvi  and  Mud- 
icrota  paasee,  and,  after  seeing  tbeir  green  crops 
destroyed,  and  seeing  tht  Osterani,  a  small  but 
warlike  tribe,  join  the  British,  one  morning 
tbe  fiocdar  chiefs  rode  into  the  British  camp 
and  sued  fbi  peace.  They  were  reoeived  in 
solemn  Durbar,  and  ''  for  tvrtj  rann  tbey  had 
stain  in  their  forays  135  Rupees  were  paid,  and 
to  Rupees  for  every  wonnded  man,  ttiis  being 
tbe  rcfculnr  price  of  blood  in  tbe  hills."  A  few 
months  afterwarils,  they  furnished  ■  contingent 
to  protect  the  frontirr,  when  the  troops  were 
sent  to  quell  the  mutiny. — This  Biluch  tribe 
veeupy  the  mountains  and  the  lijw  country, 
tad  hare  the  following  sections,  Sefaraai,  Snwar- 
ni,  Gulamanai,  JelaUni.  Cbandiah,  and  Sha- 
haai.  From  the  Kusranee  limits  the  bills  of  tbe 
Border  tribe  extend  along  the  British  Frontier 
for  about  IE  or  80  mile*.  The  range  ia  inter- 
eected  by  tome  nine  pssies  leading  into  the 
pliiiis,  the  chief  which  is  the  Sun^nrh  Pass, 
through  which  there  is  oonsidersbte  traffic  with 
Candabar  and  the  Punjab.  Opposite  these 
hills  liek  the  -Bangurh  low.land  (forming  the 
upper  portioi^  of  the  Dehn  Ghasfe  Khan  Uur 
trial  and  euUitnted  by  seTeml  peaoefnl  tribes) 
and  nry  mueh  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  Boidars. 
There  ia  only  one  Boidar  tillnge  in  the  plains, 
bat  there  ia  much  sotittered  cultivation  belong- 
isf  to  the  tribe.  Almost  the  whole  tribe  and 
their  ehiefa  live  in  the  bills.  They  can  muster 
S,000  or  4,0011  fighting  men,  some  portion  of 
whom  are  horsemen.  They  were  probably  the 
most  formidable  robbers  in  this  part  of  the 
frontier.  Under  the  Sikh  regime  they  repeat- 
edly euried   fire    eud  sffoid  into  the  Debra 


Ghazee  Khan   district. — tttdley't  yttW  Cam- 
paigning.pp-  5,  80  and  %l.     See  Kbyber. 


BOZQAND.     Hind.   Galls  of  P 
binthuB,  said  to  be  flower  buds,  dried. 

BOZGHANJ.  Hind.     Pistacia  vera. 

BOZIUAN.  ■  Hind,  also  Bowndan  Hind.* 
Aspsraiius  sarmentosui,  Asparafius  raAmosns. 

BRAA.  Hind.  Colutea  arborsscens. 

BEACELETS,  ANKLETS,  ahd  ARII- 
LET8,  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper  and  deer 
horn,  ibe  metals  bei'<g  solidly  massive  and  aa 
chains,  are  in  use  in  all  eastern  countries, 
amo[l)Cst  hijidus  and  mahomedana.  Occasion- 
ally  a  grown  man  of  the  hindus  may  be  seen 
with  n  smalt  gold  or  silver  arm-ring,  but  in 
general  tbey  sk  restricted  to  women  and 
children.  The  custom  has  doubtless  been 
through  all  ages,  aud  they  are  nlluded  to  in 
Josh,  xiii,  IS  :  la.  iii,  16  end  18.  .  In  some 
cusea  those  of  some  of  the  hindus  are  incon- 
veniently massive,  and  heavy  tings,  usually  of 
silver  set  with  a  fringe  of  small  bells,  are  often 
worn  by  hindu  ladiei.  The  brass  omamenla  of 
the  Sonthal  women  weigh  several  pounds.'  Al- 
Inston  is  made  in  Seriptora  to  a  tinkling  with 
the  feet.  Hindoo  women  wear  loose  omamenta 
.--  above  another  on  their  ankles,  which,  at 
every  motion  of  the  feet,  produce  a  tinkliAB; 
noise.  Armlets  are  worn  slike  by  hindus  and 
mahomedana,  and  by  men  and  women  ;  are  of 
_  ' '  some  are  in  the  form  of  massive 

carved  rings,  some  as  loekets,  the  more  expen- 
sive worn  by  royalty  are  their  bssu- band, literally 
■rm?binder.  These  are  generally  worn  as  orna- 
ments, sinee  the  most  ancient  times,  like  ear- 
rint;a  (Gen.  86,4  .-  Ex.  3S,  3,4  :  Hoaea  11. 18. 
■fuilges,  viii.  8&)  the  Bvorio  in  aurea  were  oftea 
of  gold,  like  thoae  of  the  Tshmaelitee  but  orna- 
ments were  often  caskets  containing,  as  with  tbe 
mahomedana,  ohsnna,  their  taviz,  or  like  the 
Jangiim  sect  of  hindns,  the  phallic  liogam. 
These  ornaments  are  often  worn  round  the  neck 
like  the  golden  bulla  and  leather  torum'  of  the 
Roman  youth,  and  as  in  Prov.  vi.  il,  and  most 
women  have  frontlet  ornaments  such  aa  are 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  vi.  and  8. 

BraoeleU  are  also  largely  worn  in  India,  by 
alt  clsaatis,  of  both  ages  and  eexes,  of  ereiy  raa- 
terial,  bnt  those  of  women  principally  of  oolour- 
ed  glass,  ornamented  with  lao  and  bresa  of  tin- 
foil ;  the  manulsotore  of  shell  braoelets  ia  one 
of  the  indigenous  arts  of  Bengal,  in  which  the 
caste  of  dankhsri  at  Dacca  eiceL  The  eJtanig 
of  which  they  are  made  are  large  univalve  ahells 
(several  apecies  of  (urbinella)  from  six  to  seven 
inches  longj'  and  of  a  pure  white  color.  They 
are  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Rnmnad  in 
Southern  India,  and  from  the  Ualdive  Islands. 
At  Dacca  tne  sheila  are  used  for  beeiling  line 
muslins,  but  principally  for  making  the  lai^e 
massive,  bracelets  which  are  worn  by  hindoo 
women.     They  are    uwn    into  Kmi-ciroulai 
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pkoM,  ind  tbeie  are  rirett«d  ant]  oemenUd  to 
form  tha  braMlstiv  sonie  of  which  are  elab(»- 
mt\y  tnnd,  and  inlauLwith  a'oompDiiiion  of 
lao  and  a  nd  pigmeitt-  A  pair  of  l»aoBleta  of 
tbia  dMoriptiDQ  rrequentlj  oaati  aa  high  as  80 
Xupees.  or*  the  thick  pieces  of  the  ihcllt, 
beads  are  made  to  form  the  necUaoei,  whiok  the 
Beu^l  sepoya  wear. 

(Some  Marwari  tromen  and  the  Binjara  vo- 
men  haTe  the.  entire  forearm  from  the  iriiat  to 
the  elbow  covered  with  bear;  mueire  braoeleta 
and  the  lower  part  of  th«  lega  equallj  corered 
with  ankleta.  TIk  atmleta  of  the  Binjara 
women  are  dnr  horn.  Amongst  the  B>iJpDta, 
the  women  adopt  a  brother  b?  the  gift  of  a 
braoelel .  The  intrinaie  value  of  aaoh  pledge  is 
never  looked  to,  nor  ia  it  teqaiaite  it  should  be 
coaUy,  thongh  it  raries  witb  tl)e  means  and 
rauk  of  the  donor,  and  mtiy  be  of  flodc  ailk  and 
apanglea,  or  gold  ehains  and  gems.  The  a^ 
eeptanea  of  the  pledge  and  ita  retnra  is  by  the 
Katehli,  or  ooraet,  of  aiuple  silk  or  aatin,  or 
gold,  brocade  and  penrls.  Colonel  Tod  waa 
ihe  Raihi  bmd  BImb,  of  the  thno  qaeens  of 
Oodipoor,  Booodi,  and  Kotab,  besides  Chund- 
Bae,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  Bam  ;  aa  well  as 
of  man;  ladies  of  the  chieftains  of  rank.  Though 
the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by  maidens,  it  iaoely 
on  oocasiooa  of  urgent  necessity  or  danger.  The 
festival  of  the  braoelet  (Bakhi)  ia  in  spring. 
The  adopted  brother  may  haurd  his  Ufe  in 
his  adopted  stater's  oaose,  and  yet  never  receive  { 
B  miteio  reward,  for  be  oaonot  even  ace  the  , 
Air  object  who,  aa  brother  of  her  adoption, 
baa  constituted  him  her  defender. — fb<2s' 
Traveli  in  Sa/a*t>a*.  See  Phyllaclery  ;  Tal- 
aam  ■  Tawia. 

BRACHA,i«L.  7S°8'E.«iidL.  81°  18" 
M. 

BRACHINIDA.  See  CoIeopUra. 

BBA0U1NU9.    See  Coleoptera. 

BBACHMAN.    See  Brahman. 

BRACHMINA  WANSE,  a  raoe  in  Ceylon. 
Sec  Ceylon. 

BRACHlHUa.  Su  Torbot. 

BRACHWIERNCS  AUBANTIU8,  Lim,, 
The  orange  coloured  wood  peoker  of  Ceylon.  B, 
Ceytonas  and  B.  rnbesMns  also  ocenr  there. 

BaACHYPTBRUM  SCANDENS.&niA.  A 
creeper  of  Goromandel,  Gonoan,  Travsnoore, 
Siam,  Bengal,  and  Assam  with  email  pale  rose 
fragrant  flowna,  wall  adapted  for  trellia  work. 
It  is  the  Dalbertia  aeandeDa,  BoaA. ' 

BRACHTPTERTX  r  PALLISfiRI.  Bee 
Avea  ;  Birda  •  Omttbolofiy. 

BRACHY3AURA  OBNATA,  a  geaus  of 
reptiles,  of  the  family  Agamldn,  natural  order 
Baaria.     See  Septilia. 

BRACUYUROUa  CBU8TA0BANS.  See 
Cancer. 

BBADDOCK.  Lieut.  A  Madras  Offieer, 
wrote  OD  balances  for  delinta  weighing  ib  the 


Had.  Lit.  Tnuia.  vol.  il-Sft.  Oa  Um  aM^  •( 
ailver. — Ibid,  rtA.  iiL  79.  On  tke  indantion  ol 
^nnam. — Ibid,  97.  On  dtemieal  taaU  — Ibid, 
Vol.  z.  370.  On  the  soulpturea  at  tbe  Seven  Fag»> 
Uaa — Ibid,  vol.  xiii.  \,—I>r£*kt'i  Cataiofua. 
BRADLEY,  Dr.  W.  H  ABombsyUedieri 
Officer,  who  wrote  a  statiatioal  memoir  « 
Circar  DonluUbad  in  Had.  IJt.  Tmos.  toL 
xvi.  4S1.  A  statistical  memoir  on  tbe  Ciitar 
of  ?ytun. — Ibid.  139.  On  the  Ueteorologj 
of  EllioUpoor. — Bom.  Geo.  Traoa.  liH,  184t, 
vol  vii.  167.  Desultory  obserrations  on  tke 
Gbond  tribes,  with  a  voonbulary  of  tbe  luiga- 
age  spoken  by  them. — Ibid,  209.  Some  a^ 
count  of  the  topography  of  Chikuldab.— Ibid. 
—Dr.  Bvitt't  Catalogue, 

BBAOANTIA,  a  ifenus  of  planU  beloagiig 
to  the  natural  order  Aristolochiaoen,  Bragaida 
tomentosa,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  naed  as 
medieiue  in  Java,  Bragantia  Walliekii,  Brtmm. 
is  a  aynoDym  of  Apama  ailiqnoaa — X»gl.  Chit. 
page  649. 

BEIAHaU.     Himd.    Sorghnm    halepcMa. 
BBAUASPATI.     See  Tnhaspati. 
BRAUABPATINDA.    Thuraday.  SeoBia- 
gbateao. 

BBABEHAN,  in  L.  67"  44'  £.  ud  L, 
50"  6'  N. 

BBAHH,  OK  PARA  BRAHH,  tbe  Samaa 
being,  is  a  name  that  first  appears,  in  hiada 
relijitoas  books,  in  some  of  the  beat  upaniahads, 
or  appendages  to  the  Vedaa,  of  later  data 
than  the  first  three  and  introdueiog  a  different 
«nd  sup^or  tbeoh^.  It  aeema  to  have  been 
!  n  fint  effort  towude  the  reoogniUon  of  a 
ereator.  and  bindua  of  the  present  day  raeog- 
nise  that  tbe  Almighty,  infinite,  the  etenal,  in- 
oomprehetuible,  aeU-existeot  being  ;  he  who 
sees  every  thing,  though  never  aeea  ;  bf  who  is 
not  to  be  oompaseed  by  deaeription,  and  who 
ia  beyond  tbe  kimita  of  human  oonoeptiiM  ;  be 
from  whom  the  universal  world  proceeds  ^  who 
is  tbe  lord  of  the  nnivoae,  and  whose  work  it 
the  nniverse ;  he  who  ia  the  light  of  aU  ligbt% 
whoae  name  is  too  t»attA  to  be  pnoeoaitaad, 
and  whose  power  is  too  infinite  to  beinagiBod, 
is  Brabm  I  the  one  unknowD,  tnte  bMi^,  tke 
oreator,  the  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  tka 
universe,  from  whomall  souls  ooow  and  to  kin 
again  return.  Underauch,and  inmimerabU  otter 
definitions,  is  tbe  Deity  adiDOsrledfpd  in  tha 
Yedas,  or  aacred  writioga  of  the  hindne  ;  bat, 
as  has  been  iodicioualy  obaerrrd,"  while  tha 
leemed  Brahmans  thus  acknowladge  and  adoia 
one  Ood,  without  form  or  quality,  olvaa^ 
anehangeable,  and  oocupjing  all  space,  thej 
have  carefully  conSwd  their  doctrioM  to  their 
own  sohoole,  and  have  tacitly  aasented  to,  oc 
even  taught  in  pnblio,  a  religioe,  in  whieh,  in 
supposed  eompliaooe  with  the  inftraitiea  a 
psssione  of  human  naiu^,  the  Deity  baa  beam 
brought  more  to  a  lenl  with  o«i  ova  pniu* 


dieet  mi  mnU;  Bud  tbe  inwmprebeniible 
■Itributn  wtigMd  to  him,  invetted  with 
Muibla  and  even  liam»  forme."  Upon  thu 
finudatioD  the  moat  diuwrdant  fictioaa  haie 
besn  elected,  ham  wbich  priettoitift  and  aupei- 
ttitioQ  bave  woTen  a  mythology  of  the  mott 
cxteniive  cbiiuter.  Mr.  Ward  deaoribei  the 
biodaa  aa  poaaeuioK  three  bo odred  and  thirty 
milliDDB  of  goilfl,  ,or  forma  under  which  the; 
■re  worahipped.  Certain  it  ie,  that  the  homan 
{aim  in  ita  natural  ataie,  or  poeseaiing  tbe 
heade  or  limbe  of  TBTioua  animala ;  the  ele- 
meate,  the  plaoeta,  tivtn,  foantaina,  etouei, 
trers,  ko.,  ftc,  hare  been  deiGed,  and  become 
ol^ccteof  relifpDua  adoratioD.  Th^brabmane 
allege,  "  that  it  ia  eaaier  to  impTeaa  the  minda 
of  the  mde  and  ignorant  by  intelligible  aym- 
boll,  than  by  msane  whioh  are  incomprebenai- 
bk."  Acting  upon  thia  piinciplr,  the  enpreme 
and  omnipotent  God,  whom  the  bindu  hai  been 
taught  to  oooaider  aa  too  mighty  for  him  to 
allempt  to  approach,  or  tven  to  aame,  haa 
been  loet  eight  of  in  the  mnltiplieity  ol  false 
dciiiee,  wboae  gravea  imagea  hate  been  wor- 
ehipped  ia  hia  plaoe.  To  these  deitiea  the 
ouoy  aplendid  temples  of  the  hiadaa  have 
been  erecl«d,  while,  throughout  the  whole  of 
India,  not  one  baa  been  devoted  to  Brahm, 
whom  they  deaignate  ae  the  aole  divine  author 
of  the  nniveTBe. — (Cotenum  on  the  Mythology 
ef  the  Bmdtti,  p.  i.J  Strictly  apeaking,  how- 
erer,  Ibe  religiou  of  the  hindua  ia  a  monothe- 
itm.  They  worehip  Qod.in  anitj,and  espreaa 
tkeir  eonceptiona  of  the  Uirine  Being,  and  his 
attiibutea,  in  the  moat  awful  and  eublioM  terma. 
God  thua  adored  ie  called  Brahm,  the  One 
Sleraal  Hind,  the  aelf-eiieting,  inoomprehen- 
aible  Spirii.  But  the  will  of  Qod.  that  the 
woild  ehould  exiat  and  oontinue,  ie  alMywr- 
aoni&ed  by  them,  and  hia  creatine  and  preeer- 
ntive  powera  are  made  to  appear  aa  Brahma 
and  Viebnu,  while  Sin  ia  the  emblem  of  the 
deatraetive  energy ;  not  however  of  absolute 
annihilation  but  rather  of  reproduction  in  an- 
otber  form.  In  the  biudu  religion,  therefore, 
thia  triad  of  peraone  repreaent  the  Almighty 
powera  of  crealioa,  preaeivatioo  and  deitruo- 
lioD.  In  their  mataphyaioa,  Brahma  ie  nntter, 
Viahon  apirit,  Siva  lirae ;  or  in  natural  phifoao- 
pbj,  cartb,  water  and  fire.  These  three  per- 
aone have  wives,  thp  eieonlora  of  the  divine 
will  and  the  energies  of  their  reapective  lords. 
And  in  the  unbounded  lage  amongat  hindna 
for  peraonificalion,  the  eun,  moon,  and  all  the 
heavenly  host  ;  fire,  earth  and  all  natural  phe- 
Bomena,  alt  nature,  indeed, — the  paaaioae  and 
fBiodoos  oC  human  beings,  their  vtcea  and  vir- 
tust,  are  tr«niformed  Into  persons,  and  act  ap- 
pnpriate  parte  iu  the  turbulent  hiatory  of  man. 
The  preservative  and  n^reaentatire  powers, 
bejog  in  conatant  action,  are,  aa  hare  been  also 
their  wivM  and  children,  fabled  to  have  dea- 
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cended  on'  earth  innnmerable  times  in  dtven 
plaoee,  for  the  inatruction  and  benefit,  inidud" 
ug  the  profitable  puniahment  of  madkind. 
And  theae  endless  inoaiuationa  faaro  beea 
worked  up  by  the  poeta  with  a  wonderful 
fertility  of  genius  and-the  pomp  of  language 
into  a  rariety  of  aublime  deacriptione,  inter- 
eperaed  with  theological  and  moral  texts,  that 
at  length  they  were  teeeived  as  inspired  pro- 
daotiona  and  became  the  bindu  Itandaid 
of  truth.  Brahma,  the  creative  powsi,  ia 
not  specially  adored  in  temples,  dedieated 
eicluairely  to  him.  Hia  creative^  duties  oror, 
hia  portion  of  the  divine  aotinty  ceaaed  to 
operate  on  the  hopee  and  feara  of  mankind.  Ia 
their  mythology,  howerer,  the  hindua  narrala 
fabuloua  persecutions  and  warfare  which  orer- 
threw  Brahma,  hia  temples  and  worship  ;  and 
the  aeets  of  .Vaishnava  and  Saira,  now  compriae 
all  the  individuals  of  the  raoea  in  India,  dia> 
tingniehed  by  tbe  appellation  of  hindua.  A 
philosophic  few  excepted,  they  are  worehippera 
of  n  superstitious  and  idohttrous  polytlwism, 
and  the  hindu  erects  no  altera  lo  Bkahh,  tbfl 
infinite,  incomprehensilile,  self^existing  spirit^ 
"  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whenoe  all 
proeeed  ;  that  by  whioh  tb^  lire  when  born  ; 
and  that  to  whioh  all  must  nt}ua."~( Hind» 
Pantheont  p.  i.)  The  Nareybna  of  the  present 
hindua  ia  raUier  the  Spirit  of  (3»d,  moring  n 
the  water,  and  can  be  regarded  but  as  the  apirit 
of  Brahm,  (Ina.  of  Uenv,  cfa.'l,  r.  10,)  thengk  ' 
the  two  hindu  aecte  claim  for  their  Tiahnu  and 
Sira,  the  title  of  Nsrayana,  and  Erahnu  hitn-  . 
aelf  is  aometimaa  ealleJ  Nsrayana.  At  preaeat, 
there  will  not  be  fouad  two  hindu  families 
whoae  belief  is  identical,  though  almost  all  the 
educated  of  the  people  reooiiniae  one  Ood  un- 
der one  name  or  another.  God  thua  adored  in 
BaaHM  ;  the  One  ;Biernal  mind,  the  self-eiiat- 
ing  inoomprebenaible  Spirit.  From  time  to 
time  great  rtfbtmers  riae  condemning  the  pre- 
vailing hindu  idolatry  and  so  aniiona  are  they 
to  know  the  truth  that  every  new  teacher  im- 
mediately  gathers  round  him  a  number  ot 
disoiplea.  But  it  is  the  work  of  man,  with* 
out  the  baaia  of  a  rerealed  religiou,  and 
the  seal  of  the  papila  aoon  calms  down  :  in  the 
meantime  the  bulk  of  the  hindu  people  are 
engaged  in  apirit  worship  and  hero  worahip  ;  in 
the  worahip  of  the  manes  of  anceatora  ;  in  the  . 
worahip  of  men  and  animals ;  of  the  inanimate 
edjecta  of  Betote  and  of  natural  phenomena,  ot 
forms  of  men  and  wonen  and  of  ahapekaa 
blodie  of  atone  and  wood ;  aoma  forma  of  hindn 
belief,  are  aystema  of  rationalism,  olhera  an 
systrma  of  philosophy,  and  others  are  pbyuologv- 
eal  doctrinea,  with  emblems  to  illustrate  liews 
entertained  as  to  eoamogony  aiul  product ioB  - 
jrhich  take  the  place  of  leUgion. — Taylor  i 
iloor ;  GolenuM;  WiUon.  Bee  Upanifhad, 
BBAUICA,  a  word  ttf  doabtfnl  origin,  anp^ 
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poted  by  •ome  to  be  from  the  SaDslrit  "  nih" 
to  inoreate.  The  word  Brshma  occurs  in  « 
AymiT  of  the  Big-Veda,  as  a  mrae  of  8udra, 
■  and,  •ooordiuK  lo  Dr.  Haug  this  word  origi- 
nally meaut  [he  strewing  of  the  sacrificial  graaa 
on  (ho  ipot  iippoiiited  for  the  immolation. 

Thounh  the  root  of  the  word  is  aoppoeed  to 
be  BriU  or  Vrih,  signifying  to  increase  one  of 
-the  earliest  meaninjo  of  the  word  "  brshma," 
as  used  in  the  Veda,  mas  "  food"  also  rinhes.  In 
tJieBig-Veila,  a  more  frequent  meaning  is  sacri- 
ficial (ood.  Bui,  in  ihe  same  work,  the  word 
Jlrahma  is  repeatedly  used  lo  express  the  aong 
of  the  Soma  singers,  a  magic  spell ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  ceremoniea  having  a  sonic  of  praise  as 
their  characieristio.  In  the  ianicuagfl  of  the 
aendamta  '  baresman,'  en  absolutely  identical 
wojd,  la  found,  which  the  Parseea  interpret  to 
mean  a  bundle  of  twigs,  ti^d  togethf  r  with  kisss 
4ised  in  the  Pire-worship  like  ibe  bundle  of  Kuu 
gtau  used  by  the  brahmans  in  the  Soma  saori- 
fioes.  In  both  worships  the  bundle  is  a  symbol 
of 'growing  increase'or' prosperity,"  and  the 
Bame  ol  the  symbol  w^s  transferred  to  the  texts, 
Jiymns,  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  used  in  tha 
cites.  "  As  tftorifioe  among  the  Vodic  Indians 
waa  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  all  earthly 
and  spiritual  blessings,  but  was  uieleia  without 
the  brahma,  i.  e.  -success,  the  latter  was  at  last 
cegarded  as  tlj^  original  oaDses  of  all  being." 

BRAHMA,  the  son  Of  creature  of  Brahma, 
witb  Siva  and  Viihuu,  Brahma  forms  the  Triad 
of  hiadu  deities.  Aoooiding  lo  the  Reverend 
William  Taylor,  the  name  deaigoatea  the  orea- 
%nti  power  of  deity  operating  on  Maya  matter. 
Intwo.  respects  Brahma  corresponds  with  the 
■rstmauofihe  Jewish  cosmogony.  His  colour  is 
tawnoy  or  ruddy,  the  colour  of  earth,  and  in  so 
far  agreeing  with  the  name  of  Adam  ;  and 
Brahma  ss  Swayambhuva,  a  son  of  the'  self- 
uiaiBiit,  correaponds  with  Adam.  His  origin  is 
obscure.  Aoeording  to  one  account  the  egK 
of  Brahma  is  the  world,  tha  orphic  or  mundane 
egg  which  floated  acnidst  the  water  before 
oreatioQ,  and- from  which  Brahma,  the  fii^t- 
horn,  according  to  tome  l^ends  emerged ;  but 
which,  acoordiii^io  others,  merely  reaoWed  it- 
mK  into  the  upper  and  lower  spheres. — (Hind. 
Theat.  Vol.  II.  ■p.  hi.)  *"  ^ 

There  ia  nothing  extant  to  show  either  that 
Brahma  ever  had  much  oonsideration  shown 
him,  or  tLat  his  worship  was  overnbelmod  by 
tb«  intrusion  of  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  reli- 
^ons.       Sonnerat   mentions  (VoysKe,    n.   61 
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desifoyed  the  temples  and  worship  a\  Bnkw, 
in  order  to  consign  him  to  oblivion.  Tliwe  ue, 
however,  too  few  facts  known  to  admit  of  oUm 
than  speculation  oa  this  point-  Of  ooe  tluif, 
(here  is  no  dodbt  that  he  ia  the  leaitiig. 
portent,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  Hindi 
Triad,  thoagh  termed  tha  OTMtor,  or  ihi 
auoeslnr  of  gods  and  men  Under  Uiii 
denomiustion  he  hxs  been  imagiaed  to  «t- 
respond  with  the  Buturn  of  the  Oreeb  ud 
Lktins.  Brahms  is  usually  represented  u  i  nd 
or  golden -coloured  figure,  with  four  buds.  Ut 
is  ssid  (by  the  Saivs)  to  have  onot  powmed 
five  ;  but,  as  ha  woulil  not  acknowledgt  Ik 
superiority  of  Siva,  as  Vishnu  bad  done,  tbt 
drity  cut  off  one  of  them.  He  haa  alto  bat 
arms,  in  one  of  wbich  he  holds  a  apoot,)! 
lOther  a  string  of  beads,  in  the  third  a  w«r- 
jug  (artiolea  used  in  worship),  and  in  the  foutik 
the  Veda  or  sacred  writings  of  the  hindu. 
He  is  frequently  attended  by  his  vxhu  or 
ihicla,  the  hanssa  or  goose,  or  (as  some  sliritt) 
a  t^hj\.—(GoUntan,  ilytholoffy  of  tte Hiaim, 
p-  5.)  Brahma  aeem^  especially  to  be  spokmef 
in  the  hymn,  on  the  sacrificial  cer«naDj  <i 
Purnshamed'ha,  which  is  stated  bj  Mr.  Cols- 
broke  to  "  be  a  type  of  the  allegoiiciil  imrsdi- 
tion  of  Narayana,  or  Brahma  in  that  cbanftM." 
Brahma  and  Narayana  are  in  this  inttinM 
identified;  and  from  the  circumstances cf  hir- 
ing LaJcshmi  as  his  wife,  and  bearii^tlM  «• 
tributes  of  Vishnu,-  as  above  deacribtd,  Nan- 
yann  is  also  unequivoeally  identified  villi  tki 
preserving  power.  Krishna  indeed,  calls  hio- 
aelf  Narayana;  at  least,  is  made  todo  s«bf 
Jayadeva,  the  spirited  author  of  the  Oils 
Qovinda  but,  perhapi,  at  tbe  pipsent  dif, 
every  hindu  holds  that  the  god  vtaoni  it 
wontiips  is  Narayana.  In  one  of  ICritliDi'i 
tender  sonKS,  addressed  to  his  delight Fu I  aif 
(ress,  the  following  is  the  burden,— "Oin 
short  niptarea,  sweet  Badab  !  to  Narayana,  ibf 
adorer."— jia.  Sa.  Art.  8.  The  nsmes  of 
Brahma  are  not  so  numerous  as  (hose  of  Viikni 
and  Siva,  who.  Are  said  to  have  a  tbnunad 
eaoh-  Hinmya  Oarbha  is  one  of  his  tisinei. 
Ue  is  aomelimea  oalleU  Kamala  yoni,  (n» 
kamal  the  lotus  and  yoni  the  female  oigin,  (< 
type  of  Brahms,  or  the  creative  power),  tbt 
myatioal  matrix,  into  whieh  is  inserted  the  eqnl- 
ly  myatioal  linga  of  Siva.  Brahma,  aooordivg 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Vaishnavaa  sprung  on  • 
kamala,  or  lotus,  Jrom  the  navel  of  Viahnn- 
But  the  lotus,  oonsidered  tha  prime  of  ugas^ 


anwui  the  t  ran  elation  whioh  Mr.  deMeffsin  |  vegetables.- is' a  more  immediate  attribute  oT 
ffr,  ™  „*>?  i"""*".  °f  the  mysteries  of  the  Viahnu,  the  personification  of  water.  Hieeoo- 
temple   of  Sti  Bangam,   (dnnng  the   time  hr         .    -   .   -  '^.    . 


oommanded  in  that  pagoda,  which  the  French 
■  liad  turned  mto  a  fort)  thai  Brahma,  in  former 
firae,  had  temples  the  aame  as  Siva  and- 
ViahdB,  and  waa  worshipped  separately, 
*jii  ^he  foUowers  of  the  two   lait    entirely 


sort,  Lakshmi,  in  one  character,  sprang  from 
the  ses,  and  the  lotus,  being  also  the  emblea 
of  female  beautv,  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  her,  ud' 
she  is  called  Kamala  or  iotui-like.  Tbe  sacti 
are  the  wives  of  tbe  hindn  gods.  To  all  llw 
principal  andscTend  of  the  Beoondary  dMtiei « 
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ininmtianR  nf  the  principnls,  irivn  have  been 
Ruiened.  EiNpt  |n  nex,  tha  wives  eiaetly  re- 
present the  rea'pective  lords,  bein^  their  energy 
or  ictife  power,— the  exeeatora  of  their  divine 
will  The  Sadi  of  Brahma  ia  6anaw«ti,  the 
fodduiof  Harmony  and  the  Aita,  Many  dei- 
tie*b*T»vehicIeBorVahans,  and  tbnt  of  Brahma 
.  and  of  bis  Sacti,  ia  the  swan  or  fcoose  railed  ' 
koMua — (Moor).  Eictaiire  adorers  of  this 
dnty  and  templn  dedicated  to  him  do  not  now 
occur  perhiipa  in  aoy  part  of  India  ;  at  the  same 
time  It  is  an  err  r  ta  suppose  that  pnblie 
komatre  is  never  paid  to  him.  He  ia  partiRularly 
KTrreneed  at  Pakher  in  Ajmer,  also  at  Bithnr 
in  tlie  Doab  :  where,  at  th^  BrahmaTarta  gbat, 
he  ia  taiit  t»  have  oRered  an  Aswamheda  on- 
enmpleting  the  act  of  creation.  The  pin  of  his 
ih|iper  ia  atill  worshipped  Ihrre.  On  the  full 
of  tb«  moon  Agrnhajana  (Nov.  and  Deo.)  a 
mda  or  meeting,  thai  Rjixea  piety  with  prnfit, 
ia  annnaily  held  at  that  plni^ — (WiUon).  But 
allfaouKh  thia  bindn  person  i  Bent  ion  of  the  crea- 
.liw  power  bes  no  temples^  or  exclusive 
nl«  dedicated  to  him,  his  imaj^es  are  ooen- 
sinnally  placed  in  the  temples  of  other  (ioda 
and  along  with  their  rites  he  ia  reverently  pro- 
pilialed  by  ofTeringa  and  invocations.  Aecord- 
in<C  to  the  hindu  theology,  destruction  ia  only 
reprodnclion  in  another  form:  and  thus  Brahma 
Slid  Siva  are  aonietimea  found  almost  identified 
with  each  other  :  oflener.  however,  in  direct 
epposiiion  *nd  hoatilily.  Brahma  createa  \  Siva 
destroys  :  but  to  destroy  ia  to  create  in  another 
form  :  Siva  and  Brahma  hence  coalesce.  In 
hindu  mythology,  therefore,  Brahma  is  the 
8nt  of  the  three  great  personified  attributes  of 
Brabm  or  tha  Supreme  being.  He  is  called  the 
flrstof  tbegodg,fmnerof  the  universe,  guardian 
of  the  world,  under  the  latter  character 
agreeing  wiih  Viahnu.  In  physics,  he  is  the 
rrpresenlative  of  matter  generally,  from  him 
all  things  proceeded  and  in  him  pre-existed  the 
universe,  comprehending  all  material  forma 
which  he  at  once  called  into  creation  or  arranged 
eiistence,  aa  they  are  now  seen,  althounh' 
ptrpetually  changing  their  existence  by  the 
operation  of  the  reproductive  powers.  From 
kis  noulh,  arm,  thigh  and  foot,  prooeeded 
«e»eralljr  the  priest,  the  warrior,  the  trader 
aftd  tlu  laborer,  and  these  by  successive  re- 
prodnotioD  peopled  the  earth,  The  sun  spmog 
firoB  hia  ey«8,  and  the  moon  froD  his 
ttind.  Bed  ia  the  colonr  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  creative  power  and  pietnrea 
of  Brahma  are  seen  of  that  colour.  Brahma  is 
laaally  repreaented  with  foar  faces,  aaid  to  re- 
]msent  the  four  (jnartera  of  bia  own  work  ; 
■ad  sometimes  aaid  to  refer  to  a  supposed 
Bonber  of  elementa,  of  which  he  composed  it ; 
u  ibo  to  the  Tedas,  one  of  which  issued  from 
kisBoatb.  There  are  legends  of  hia  having  for- 
wrij  had  In  head*,  one  baneg  been  cat  off 
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by  Siva,  who.  is  himself  five-headed.  Each 
'hindu  aect  worships  some  individual  deity  or. 
two  or  more  conjoined  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
worship  is  gifted  by  iis  votsry,  with  all  the 
nttribntes  of  the  Uost  High  and  is  made  tbe 
source  whence  all  other  gods  emanate.  The 
aacti,  Saraswali,  the  spouse  of  Brahms,  ia  dee-' 
cribod  as  all-productive,  all-powerful,  and  all- 
wise.  Considering  the  learning,  subtilty  of 
mind  end  their  great  powere  of  thought,  the 
coitfusion  into  which  the  brahmana  hava ' 
allowed  their  religion  to  fall,  is  most  desoredi-' 
table.  Brehma,  is  generally  believed  to  dwell 
in  Sutya  Lok,  surrooaded  by  Hishi  and  minor 
goda,  and  to  be  employed  in  creating  men,  and 
in  rerordioghuraandeitiny. — Reed.  W.  Taylor, 
Hmdoo  Theatre,  Vol.  II.  Sonnerat't  Voyages, 
p.  5.  Coleman  Mythology.    Moor  Pantheon. 

See  Akasanavi;  Brabm,  Hindoo,  Iswara, 
Inscriptions  p.  3S0,  Kama,  Kasambi,  Kashmir, 
Kuvera,  Lalcshmi,  Lords  of  created  beinga  ; ' 
Maha  Devi,  Menu,  Mem,  O'ra,  Kandi,  Parama- 
htmea,  Priests,  Poisna,  Havana,  Bosariea, 
Sacla,  Sarnswati,  Sherkun,  Sri  Sampradaya, ' 
Surya,  Vahan,  Veda,  Vidya,  Visva-Ktrma, 
Vishnu,  Vrishala,  Tavana.  ' 

BRAHM.'^  ACHARTA  :  Brahma  Gnpta  ; 
Theae  are  auppnaed  by  some  to  be  one  and  the 
same  astronomer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  system 
disoloaed  in  the  Surya  Siddhaiila  by  othen  to 
be  two  distinct  commentators  of  that  Sha'atra. 
— Capt-  E.  ffarren  Kola  SaiMia. 

BRAHMADIUA  supposed  by  hindns  to 
be  the  first  created  beinga  ;  but  ia  their  cusmo- 
gonies,  their  origin  and  namea  are  varioualy 
piplained.  It  ia  said,  in  the  Ins.  of  Menu, 
(Chap.  I.  V.  38  )  that  the  Almighty  Power, 
having  *  diviiled  his  own  aubstauce,  became 
male  and  female  ;  anil  /rom  that  female  pn>- 
dnced  Virsj.  Vimj  produced  the  first  Menu, 
named  Bwayambbuva:  lie,  the  ten  Brabmadiea 
or  PrnjapBli,  whom  he  calls  ten  Lords  of 
Created  BeinF;s  also  the  sons  of  Brahms. 
Thev  produced  seven  other  Meno,  whose' 
names  were  Sw^yambhuva,  Swaroehesha,' 
Uttama,  Tamasn,  Uivata,  Ohacshusha,  and 
Satjavrata.  Thcae  Menu  are,  by  some  au- 
thorities, aaid  to  have  produced  the'  leven 
Uiahi  ;  but  others  state  tha  seven  Aishi  to 
have  sprang  immediately  from  Brahma  ;  tbefr 
names  are  Kaiyapa,  Atri,  yasishta,  Viswemi- 
trn,  Gautama,  Jamadsgni,  and  Bharadwaja'. 
(WHford.  At.  Ra.  Fol.  7.  p.  246.;  The 
Brahmsdioa  are  however,  according  to  Cole- 
man, named  Marichi,  Atri,  Vaaisbla,  Palaatia, 
Angiraa,  Pulastia,  and  Gritu.  Colonel  Wiiford, 
in  tbe  Asiatic  Beaearchea  has  considered  the 
Brabmadiea,  the  Uenu,  and  the  Biabi,  tto  be 
seven  individuals  only.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  Brabmadiea  oorresponil  with  those  of  tome 
of  the  BUbl.— -Oe>&.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  8.  Ah 
'  account  of  ViraJ,  tmilst«d  bj  Ur.  Colebnk^ 
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ttma  tlie  white  Tajar  Veda,  is  nccoropaniedbr  bis 
judicionB  observaiioa*.  "He,"  (tbe  primeT«l 
being)  felt  do  delight ;  tbereforemandelightiiiot 
wb«D  alone.  He  wished  the  eiiBteooe  or 
another  ;  and  in*Untly  he  became  iQch  «>  it  mmi 
and  woman  in  mutual  embraoe.  He  cauMd 
thU,  hi*  own  aeir,  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  tbua 
beeame  a  buaband  and  wife :  therefore  waa  thia 
body  10  teparated,  as  it  were  an  imperreet 
moiet;  of  himself.  This  blank,  therefore,  is 
eompfetad  hj  woman  i  he  approached  her,  and 
tbaaoe  were  hnman  beings  prpdueed.  "  She 
reflaoted,  doufatinnly,  'how  can  he,  bavinf^pro- 
dnoed  me  from  himtelf,  inoeitnously  approsch- 
nef  I  willnow  assumeadisKuise.  '  She  be- 
nma  a  oov*  and  the  other  beoame  a  bull,  and 
apptoaohed  her,  and  the  issue  wen  kine.  She 
was  ahaoged  into  a  mace,  and  be  iuto  a  stag- 
lion  ;  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass,  and  the 
othei  into  a  m*U  one  :  in  this  manner  did  he 
ereate  ererj  pair  whatsoever,  even  the  ants 
and  minutest  insect."  Another  aooouni  mskes 
Hndra,  aasiat  iu  the  theogony.  firahma 
Bud,  "Rise  up,  O'Rudra  I  and  form  man  to 
gonm  the  world-"  Rudra  immediately 
obeyed  ;  ha  began  the  work  ;  but  tbe  men  be 
made  were  fieroer  than  tigers,  liaving  nothing 
but  tbe  deatnietive  quality  in  their  oomposi- 
tion  :  and  they  soon  destroyed  one  another  j 
for  angei  was  their  only  passion.  Brshma, 
Tiikiiu,  and  Budra,  then  joined  their  different 
powers,  and  created  ten  men,  whose  names 
wereNareda,  Daksha,  Tssishta,  Bhrign,  Gritu, 
Falnhtti  tulsstya,  Angira,  Atri,  and  Uaricbi ; 
(that  is,  Reaaou,  lugonuity,  BinuUtion,  Hu- 
mility, Fiety,  Pride,  Patienue,  Charity,  Deoeit, 
Uorality) :  the  geneml  name  of  whom  is  the 
Muni ;  Brshma  then  produced  Bherma.  Jus- 
tice, from  the  breast  j  Adberma,  Ii^ustioe, 
from  his  bsck  i  Labha,  Appetite  or  fassioo, 
from  his  lips;  and  Kxma,  Love  or  Desire, 
from  his  heart.  The  last  was  a  beautiful  fe- 
male,  and  firahma  looked  upon  her  with 
amorous  emotions;  hut  the  Muni  telling  him 
aha  waa  his  own  daughter  he  shrunk  baok,  and 
La^ja,  Shame,  a  blushing  virgin,  sprung  from 
bim,  Brabma,  deeming  his  body  defiled  by 
its  emotions  towards  Kama,  purified  kimsa^ 
by  partially  changing  it  into  ten  females,  who 
were,  respectively  espoused  by  the  ten  Muni.— 
Moor,  Siftdu  PonMeoM,  p.  01.  OoUbtook. 
WUford  Am.  Ratareh,  Tot.  7  p.  S16  GoU- 
Ktan  Mgthologp  of  the  Hindooi,p.  8.  See 
Jjordi  of  Created  beings. 

BB&HM£A.  A  gennt  of  insects  of  the  tribe 
Bombyoes.     SbC  Insects. 

BBAHMA  KHAND.  A  pool  70  feet  by  30, 
twelve  daf  s'  jonmey  up  the  Lohit,  into  which 
■ereral  minor  streams  break  over,  a  preoipioa. 
It  ia  oonsidered  by  hipdus  t  apot  u  Mond  as 
GiDfoiri. 
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BlAHUA-LpKAU,  in  i 
Ceylon,    tbe  highest  of    the.  celeslis)   worUa 
'a    number.— ^or^'f  SaUtmUotOf 
ekitm.p.  434. 

BRAHMAN.  This  is  written  brshmans,W 
the  final  a  is  dropped  in  conveisalion.  A  brthsui 
is  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  hindus,  but  ill 
brahmaos  its  not  priests-  "  The  presaiM 
duties  of  the  brsbnians  are  peaoe,  sel^TeMrsiiit, 
lesl,  purity,  paiienoe,  rectitude,  wisdoo,  lesn- 
'ng,  and  thisology."  (6ita,p.  ISU.^  An  is- 
dent  name  wsa  Sartnan,  the  Barmsna  of  Ik 
Oreeks.  The  ordinary  applicadon  of  the  w«d 
brahman  means  a  theolonist,  or  divine,  snd  ii 
derived  from  Brahm,  the  Divinity.  The  ten 
Pundit,  it  a  learned  brsbman,  aphilosapberi 
from  Penditya,  philosophy.  Wiird  in  his  work 
on  the  '  Literature  and  Mythology  of  tht  Hin- 
doos,' mentions  the  oonfession  of  fsilh.  ofs 
brahmin,'  which  he  gave  him,  "  Goil  is  ioTiiibii, 
Bver  living,  ftloriont,  unooirupt,  "ise,  tbe  enr 
blessed,  the  Almighty,  his  perfections  tie  in- 
considfirsble  snd  past  finding  out.  Ue  ni* 
all,  destroys  all,  and  ramaina  after  tbe  ds- 
struotion."— f'f-'Aow  OhotB,)p.  41.  ThaPum- 
ihasakta  4iymn  of  the  Ri)[-Veda  is  regntded  iij 
Sanscrit  scholars  as  of  late  introductiiHi.  fiiit 
in  it  occur*  tbe  passsKe  deseriptire  of  the  en- 
Kin  of  brahman*  from  Brahma ;  the  brahmsn  nt 
hii  mouth  ;  the  rsjsnya  was  made  his  trmi,  Ibi 
being  (called)  tbe  Vaisys,  he  was  his  thigb; 
the  sudrs  spraug  from  hi*  feet.  AsoordingW 
Buosen,  brshmnns  have  syitematically  sdnllt- 
ratsd  and  adjusted  tbe  early  history  of  ladifc 
(jii.  S13.)  Bnhmsns  were  acqusintod  with  Ibt 
Talmud,  and  Sir  W.  Jones  thought  that  Odc 
ais  ii.  SI  S3,  ia  referred  to  in  the  fomiofi^n 
xnd  Psrvati  known  as  Art'  haneavsri,  of  wiiik 
tbe  rittht  hand  half  is  Biva  and  on  the  left  hui 
Parvati. — {Taylor.) 

There  are  ten  great  divisiona  of  BrshaiM, 
vis.,  five  f^our  bmhmnns,  the  Kanya-Kahhji, 
daraswat,  Oour,  Uaitbala,  Uikala  :  sad  fi« 
Dravidian  brsbmans,  vii.,  Dravida,  Tslisgi, 
KATOBta,  Haharashtrs,  and  Qiiriars.  But  tbi* 
are  vsrions  orders  of  bnhmsns,  tbe  chief  of 
whiefa  in  Korthern  India  are  the  Sitlaia. 

The  great  bulk  of  tbe  brahmaos  of  Iixl* 
are  oonretsedly  of  Arian  origin,  tall,  fair,  rahe^ 
men,  and  light  yellow  in  oolonr;  In  loatbvi 
India,  the  Brahmaos  are  all  undoubtedly  <li^ 
oended  from  one  and  the  sane  steak,  sit 
Sanscrit  it  tbdr  proper  ancestral  tongm  Ihonih 
now  only  regarded  a*  an  aooomplithBenl  e(  i 
prtrfetsional  ■cqniremant  :  aad  aooka  e(  '■* 
priestly  brahmans  oan  convene  in  """"^ 
although  they  use  the  vemaeular  Isngnsge  « 
the  district  in  whieh  they  reside,  and  sre  ttvlsd 
Dravida,  Kerala  aud  Kamatiea  ke,  B>absien 
with  reference  to  the  language  of  ibeif  sdopwd 
district.  The  varioua  bnhminJeal  tribes  an  m 
muoh  Hpuated  u  ve  the  sevenl  wM  '>  *<>■* 
CO? 


bf  Ibein  mif  nt  togetbar,  but  tbe;  do  not  in- 
tenurrj,  aod  the  fint  approach  at  nnioii  ii 
swDiiagly  to  be  with  the  Mahrstta  and  ODserat 
brahmana,  amougat  whom  the  ioflnCDce  of 
Eurapean  knowledge  has  had  mora.effeet  than 
upon  an;  of  all  tbe  other  racea  in  India,  Qood 
■eed  haa  fallen  there  on  a  gooH  aotl,  and  frotn  a 
body  of  mendicanla,  tfaeae  brabraana  have  be- 
mtne  active,  powerful  and  useful  men. 

Various  eereiBODiea  are  attendant  upon  hindu 
boyi  between  infancy  and  the  age  of  eiicht  yean. 
After  that  age,  and  before  a  brahmin  bay  it 
fifteen,  it  ia  imperatiye  upon  him  to  receive  tbe 
poUa,  itHMaar,  janavi  or  jhandiam,  the 
•acred  thread,  which  the  tirahmina,  in  their 
lecret  ceremouiea^  call  Tadnupavita.  Tha 
investitnre,  after  a  variety  of  preliminary 
ceremoniea  ia  thus  perfurmed.'  The  prieet  firat 
olTeri  a  bnmt  saDriGce,  and  Vorahipa  the  aala- 
firaiDa,  repeating  a  number  of  prayirs.  *  The 
bov'a  white  garmenta  are  then  taken  off, 
and  he  ia  tireaaed  in  yellow  or  Kd,  and  a  dolh 
ia  bioQiEfat  over  faia  bead,  that  no  Sudra  may 
tee  hie  face  :  after  which  he  takes  in  his  light 
hand  a  branch  of  tbe  vilva,  JSgio  marmeroi, 
and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  tbe  fotm  of  a  pocket, 
and  placci  tbe  branch  on  his  iboulder.  A 
poita  of  three  tlireads,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
sura,  .to  which  a  piece  of  deer'askin  ia  fastened, 
i>  suspeniied  from  tlie  bOy's  left  ahonlder,  fall- 
ing under  hia  right  arm,  during  the  reading  of 
(he  incaiitaliens  or  Invocations,  The  fntber  of 
(he  boy  then  repeals  certain  formulas,  and  in 
a  low  voice,  prononoces  three  times,  the  Ositri 
O'm  I  Bhurbbuva  siuvihfi,  O'm  !  Tatsa  vit'hrn 
varenDy&o),  U'hargo  dev&sjS  dhimshi  dhiyo 
yoiiahs  pracho  dayatlf.  O'm  I  EarUi,  air  and 
heaven,  O'm  I  "  Let  us  meditate  On  the 
adorable  light  of  (he  divine  Sun,  (mler] 
iBavilri)  may  it  guide  our  intellects.''  After 
tills  ihf  luru  poila  ia  taken  off,  and  the 
real  poiia,  or  sacred  thread,  pat  on.  During 
this  ceremony  tbe  father  repeats  certain  formn- 
Iss :  the  guru  poiia  it  fastened  to  the  vilva 
ataff,  iboes  are  put  on  the  boy*s  feet,  and  an 
umbrells  in  his  band;  The  reoeiving  of  tbe^Diia 
is  considered  as  thp  second  birth  of  a  hindu, 
who  is  from  that  time  denominated  "  dwija"  or 
t>iee>bom.'  A  btsbma£  boy  cantLOt  be  married 
till  be  baa  received  tbe  poita.  The  sacred 
thread  must  be  made  by  a  religious  brahmen. 
It  eonsiata  of  three  strings,  eaob  ninety-sly 
"bath"  (fortyeight  yards),  whieb  ara  twisted 
together ;  it  is  then  folded  into  three,  and 
■gun  twisted  ;  theae  a  second  time  folded 
Into  the  same  number,  and  tied  at  each  end 
ia  Kiota.  It  la  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
(ueil  the  skin,  eztendinr  half  way  down 
the  light  thijih)  by  the  Btehmans,  Ketries, 
■>d  vaisya  cutcs.  The  first  are  usually 
tATMUd  vilh  it  at  eight  yean  of  age,  tbe 


sebond  at  eleven,  and  the  YaiiyR  at  ttrelrft 
The  period  may,  fkom  especial  causes,  be  de> 
ferred  ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  efaould  be 
received  or  the  parties  resisting  it  become 
outcaBtea,—(Co2e.  MytA.  Bind^  pp.  104  and 
166.)  It  is  rcfCBrded  by  tbe.Brabmans  as  of 
hifjhly  mysteriotn  and  sacred  import ;  and  they 
do  not  ootisider  aR.individual  aa  fnlly  a  member 
of  bis  class  ontil  he.  hsve  assumed  this  holy 
emjblem.  Of  these  lonais,  a  brabmaa  wean 
four  i  tbe  other  privileged  tribes  but  tbrae. 
Some  ffritere  call  this  the  brahmanical,  or 
prieatly  or  sacerdotal  thread  :  but  not,  it  would 
appear,  in  strict  correctness  it  not  being  ODufin- 
ed  even  to  the  priesLly  tribe,  but  worn  by  three 
out  of  the  four  tribes  of  hindus  and  by  all  lh« 
five  sections  of  the  artiiau  class,  the  gftldsdutb, 
braiier,  blaoksmith,  stone-cutter  and  carpenter: 
the  number  of  three  threada,  each  measuring 
ninety^Z  hands,  for  the  sacrificial  stringy  may 
baVe  some  mystioal  allusion  to  the  ninety-six 
fixed  annual  sacrifices.  The  number  three  i« 
mystical  with  almost  all  nations  ;  and,  with  the 
Hindus,  msy  refer  to  the  same  aooroe  aa  tbe 
throe  sacred  fires,  the  three  legs  of  Affni,  lh« 
triad  of  divine  powers,  &c-i  ninety-aix  does  not 
arise  from  any  ordinaiy  process  of  three,  and 
seven,  and  two  ;  the  distinguishing  numbers  of 
Agni'slefiB,  Hrms,andfaDeB> — iMoor,pageS7d.) 
A  Kulin  brahman  can  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  likes ;  but  there  ani  certain  brahmans  in 
Bengal,  who  find  Ihe  greateat  difficulty  in  get- 
ting married  to  even  one  wife,  and  who  gene- 
rally spend  their  life  in  single  wretchedness. 
These  are  Bangahaja  brahmana  of  theShrotriya 
class.  While  a  Kulin  brahman  gets  for  erery 
wife  that  be  marries  a  handsome  bribe,  a  Ban^ 
shaja  Shrotriya  brahman  has  to  pay  down  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  father  of  the  girl, 
whose  hand  he  seeks  to  obtain.  The  ooosfr- 
quence  is  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  nuntbeis 
of  Bangahaja  Shrotriya  brahmana  never  get 
married  at  all.  To  remedy  thia  evil,  in  Eastern 
Bengal  when,  in  any  village  the  number  of  un- 
married Shrotriya  becomes  inconveniently  .large, 
one  of  the  ghatak  of  the  plaoO'— those  under- 
servsnts  of  Bidhata  who  take  a  prominent  part 
in  all  marriages — goes  to  Shrihatta  in  SyUiet. 
There,  with  the  assistance  of  hia  agents  in  the 
district,  and  by  meana  whether  fair  or  fool,  he 
procures  a  number  of  girls,  to  whom  he  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  a  pleaaant  settlement  in  liEs. 
The  girla  may  not  all  be  brahman  giria— aonw 
of  them  may  be  of  the  Chandal  oaate,  and  othen 
may  be  young  widows  ; — but  whatever  may  be 
ihcir  easts,  chsraoter  and  snteoedenta  they  are 
huddled  together  in  a  boat,  often  16  or  16  ia 
number,  and  taken  to  the  ghaut  of  the  Shrotoiya 
village,  Thtr  faces  of  the  old  Shrotriya  bar 
chelon  become  lighted  up  with  joy,  when  th^  . 
heai  of  the  snivid  of  the  hymeneal  boat.    Jh« 
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•enaation  whioh  tboM  highly-fiToored  boxta 
eratta  in  EaaUrn  BeofCBl,  it  inGnitely  greater 
than  that  prodaced  in  Calcutta  by  tba  0TaDg&- 
boala  of  Bylhet,  or  the  mango  boats  of  Malda. 
Ths  BBngahtija  bachelon  b«>iege  the  boat  in 
nnmban.  Each,  one  telectt  a  girl  accordiog 
to  hia  taata ;  a  barftaia  it  atruck  with  the 
niiattak  ;  aud  the  celebration  of  the  ritea  of 
tnarriage,  aceaidinK  to  the  forma  prescribed  in 
the  Shaitne,  aoon  followe.  The  plain-looking 
girl,  for  >bom  uo  Bhrolriya  roay'liBTe  a  fancy, 
u  employed  aa  a  maid-tprvant  either  of  the 
ghattalf  binselF,  or  of  any  other  who  may 
gtand  in  need  of  hei  aerTicea. 

Under  every  dynasty  and  Governnjent  in 
India,  brahipana  haTu  h^d  the  highest  executive 
officea  ■like  in  the  civil  executive  and  in  Ihe 
political  administration  of  the  country,  fnr,  until 
the  middle  of  the  ninettenth  century  all  learn- 
ing and  Boience  centred  in  them.  The  intro- 
duction, into  India,  by  the  BritiBh,  of  the 
vreatern  forms  of  eilucaiion,  and  the  system  of 
grauts-in-aid  to  achools,  however,  permitted, 
pertieulariy  in  the  south  of  India, nil  iheSudra, 
and  Yesya  races  to  compete  with  the  brahmans 
who  have  been  largely  displnced  from  their 
former  exclniivB  posiiion,  though  they  are  still 
■  great  power  in  the  state.  Tliere  is  no  being 
moTB  aristoiuBtic  in  his  ideas  than  the  seca- 
lar  brahmin  or  priest,  who  deema  the  bare 
name  a  paaaport  to  respect,  The  Kulin  brah- 
man of  Bengal  piques  himself  upon  this  title 
of  nobility  granted  by  the  last  Hindu  kinfi 
of  Canouj  (whence  they  mittrated  to  Bengal), 
and  in  virtue  of  which  hia  alliance  in  matri- 
mony is  courted,  But,  although  Menu  has 
imposed  obligations  towards  tlie  brahmin  little 
short  of  adoration,  these  are  limited  to  the 
*'  learned  in  the  Vedas  :"  he  olasaes  an  unlearn- 
ed brahman  with  "  an  elephant  made  of  wood, 
or  an  antelope  of  leather  ;"  tiullitie^  aava  in 
ntme. — iTod'a  Sajatthan,  Vol.  I.  p.  Bl!.) 

BrabmauB  were  held  in  great  diaeateem  by 
the  Khatryaa  of  the  Vedic  age :  but,  sinn  many 
liimdred  years,  and  in  the  present  day  learned 
brahnuiis  are  always  much  respected  by  hindu 
men  of  wealth.  &t  festivals,  wedding,  and 
feasts  for  the  dead,  they  are  invited  to  the 
bouses  of  the  wealthy  are  feasted,  treated  with 
honor,  and  on  their  departure  receive  gifts 
tS  vslue.  These  presents  vary  with  the  branch 
of  irience  in  which  they  exoel,  with  their  re- 
putation for  learning,  the  public  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  number  of  their 
•eholars,  and  the  fame  of  their  school.  The 
pnaentB  inolade  dresses,  gold  and  silver  veiaela, 
mnamenta  of  nnmerona  kinds,  food,  and  also 
money,  A  man  of  learning  often  takes  one  or 
more  of  bis  scholars  to  such  assemblies,  both 
Id  enhama  hia  own  repntstion,  and  to  accustom 
tlwn  to  rujpeetoble  society ;  and'  the  itudenta 
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also  obtain  a  share  of  the  preaonlt,  FiM  iHli 
of  this  kind  the  larger  number  bctti  oFUa£n 
and  studeuta  in  the  hindu  achoalt  of  letniDg 
are  supported,  their  food  procured,  inil  Uieii 
house  accommodation  provided.  ToU>,  or  nUiit 
colleges,  of  this  kind,  are  scatlereil  all  oik 
the  province  of  Bengal ;  and  oiw  tx  nan 
may  be  found  in  all  the  grrat  village*.  Tin 
aillnb  of  Burdwan,  for  example,  i)i«igh  ml 
particularly  celebrated  for  leaminit,  contiivcd, 
a  few  years  ago,  1 90  Sanskrit  schooU  and  1  lit 
stndeuts.  Some  places  are  more  celtbnied  v 
I  of  learning  than  others.  In  iforlh  lujii, 
for  instance,  Nuddea,  Santipur,  Tirlioot,  ud 
above  all  Henarea,  cuutnin  a  Isr^e  onmbcr  «f 
"collegea"  in  South  Indis,  they  art  chidf 
found  in  the  provincea  of  Tanjore  and  Midin, 
These  schools  are  divided  into  three  cImmi 
those  wherein  general  literature  is  iiudied  ;  tU 
schools  of  law  ;  and  those  of  philosophy.  U 
the  first  the  subject  matter  of  atufiy  ambnoi 
grainmur,  lexicoloey,  poetical  works;  snd  rh  ' 
ric. — iiuUtn's  Hindu  Philotophi/,  p.  10- 1 

Adianr,  the  founder  of  the  Ben  diaut 
brought  from  Kanouj  five  Sagnic  hrahmani 
the  tribes  or  gotra  Sanbila,  Knshynpi,  Viti 
Saverns  and  Bharudwajs.  Several  Sudrs  fm 
lies,  Ghoee  Bliose,  Dutl,  Guba,  Mittri,  ke-: 
cODipnnied  them  and  these  take  the  position 
Kulin  Kaists.  In  the  r«ign  of  fiallslSen,  ihi 
!84  years  before  the  mahomedan  invatioD, 
these  Kulin  brahmans  snd  Kulin  sndru  1 
greatly  inereBsed,  nnd  ihnujfh  degenerated 
lesrningthey  srrogated  to  themselves  aposili 
above  fdl  thcSapta  sali  or  aboriginal  bnhoi^ 
and  BullHlSeo  enobled  these  brahmans  iiyititi 
to  them  the  title  of  Kulin'.  The  Kulin  brahi 
subsequently  conac'ited  to  msrry  the  daotib' 
of  the  shorixinal  brahman,  who  eagerly  seek 
liances  with  the  Knlin,  and  the  Ktlin  li 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  bave  establisli' 
scale  of  fees  for  condescendiog  to  ac«qi 
daughter  of  an  luferior.  They  marry  gold. 
the  Kayaita  who  came  from  Kanouj  B^ 
Qhose  and  Uittra  were  enobled  by  BullsIS 
into  Kulin  Kayats,  Dass,  Day,  Dutt,  Guba,  I 
Panlit,  Ben  and  Sing  hold  a  seeoud  rank- 

Kulin  brahmin  women  are  married  with  < 
cnlty  and  (tenerally  to  aged  men.  Id  IE 
there  were  II  Kulin  men  in  Hoc^hly  and 
Bordwan,  each  of  whom  had  costraclcd  fi 
eOmarrisgea  ; — 24inHoogbly  and  ISinBi 
wan,  who  had  contracted  from  20  to  50: 
riogea  and  18  io  Hooghly  and  SO  in  Burd' 
who  had  contracted  between  10  and.  301 
riagea.  KuUniam  is  thus  >  great  pells' 
institution,  and  a  few  Knlin  women  bave  bcc 
prostitnlet.  In  1867,  the  abolition  of 
polygamy  ivaa  contemplated  and  will  doab 
soon  b«  earned  out. — Cal,  Sm.,  Man  181 


Apibotra  bnfamans,  sre  the  remnRnt  of  the 
wonbippsra  of  Agni,  wbo  gtill  preserve  the 
hmilj  firs,  but  in  other  reipects  oouform  to 
nme  mode  of  popular  hiadndeTOtion.  Acoord- 
ing  to  prescrilMd  nile,  where  a  perpetual  flame 
ii  mKintained,  it  is  used  to  light  the  Are  round 
whicb  the  bride  and  bridegroom  step  at  the 
marriage  oert-monj,  and  the  funeral  pile  of 
either  ;  bnt  the  hoa^ehold  fire  is  preserred  only 
l)j  ihii  parlicular  sect,  the  Agnihotra,  and  the 
threat  bof';  of  the  people  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  this  use  the/  distinguish  between 
tbe  sources  whence  they  obtain  the  kindling 
Sime  Recording  to  the  purposes  of  its  application 
■nd  the  fire  of  the  marriage  rite  is  tateii  from 
Ilia  hearth  of  a  respectable  peraon,  or  from  a 
fira  lighted  on  some  auspicioLS  oocaaion,  whilst 
for  the  funeral  pile  "  any  uupollnted  fire  may 
ba  used.  It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  talcing 
it  tram  another  pile,  or  from  the  sbode  of  an 
out-cast,  of  a  men  belongiDg  to  the  tribe  of 
aecutionere,  of  a  woman  who  has  lately  borne 
a  child,  or  of  any  person  who  is  nnotean. 

Agnikuto,  is  a  supposed  Scytbic  race  whom 
tha  brahmans,  in  order  to  oppose  the  bnddbists, 
formed  into  a  religious  eonfederacy.  Arailhya 
it  a  riass  of  brahmana  who  profess  the  Jangam 
creed  but  sdhere  to  their  caste  views.  In  other 
Moti  of  faindue,  the  brahman  uniformly  takes 

Srscedenoe  of  otho:  caetes.  But  among  the 
ingam  or  Vira  Saiva,  he  is  degraded  beneotb 
sll  others.  Hence,  there  is  a  perpetual 
fend  between  the  Aradhya  Brahman  and  the 
Jangaras  who  (unless  at  funerals  where  all 
are  bound  to  assist),  treat  these  brahmins  with 
mntempt.  ( ffrotm  on  the  Qreed  attd  CtuUms 
Md  Liieratvre  of  the  Jangams,  p.  8.)  The 
inTiolability  of  a  brxhinan  and  the  sin 
attached  to  eauaing  the  death  of  one,  in  any 
way,  ia  inseparable,  and  to  this,  according  to 
Sir  ffiltiaro  Jonea,  may  be  traced  "  the  pntctice 
called  dharnn,  which  was  formerly  familiar  at 
Bsnares,  and  may  be  translated  eaptum  or 
arml."  It  ia  used  by  the  brabmans  to  gain 
a  point  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  means  ;  and  Ibe  process  is  as  follows  :— 
Tbe  brahman  w'ho  adopts  this  expedient  for 
the  pnrpose  mentioned,  proceeds  to  the  door  or 
house  of  tbe  penon  Sfcainst  whom  it  ia  direct* 
ed,  or  wherever  he  may  moat  conveniently 
intercept  him.  He  there  site  down  ih  dharna, 
with  poison  ora  poignard,  or  some  other  in- 
Mrumeorof  suieide  in  bis  hand,  and  threaten- 
ing to  uae  it  if  his  adversary  should  attempt  to 
noleat  OT  pass  him,  he  thus  completely  arrests 
kite.  In  ibis  situation  the  brahman  fasts ;  end 
hy  tbe  rigor  of  the  etiquette,  whieh  ia  rarely  in- 
Maged,  the  unfortunate  object  of  his  arrest 
ought  also  to  fast,  and  thus  they  both  remsio 
UBta  the  insiitutor  of  the  dharm  obtains  satis- 
fiefloB.  to  this,  aa  he  Mldom  makes  the  attempt 
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withont  resolution  to  persevere,  he  nrely  fails  ;  - 
for  if  the  party  thus  arraated  were  to  suffer  tha 
brahman  sitting  in  dhema  to  perish  by  hungar, 
the  ain  would  for  ever  be  upon  his  head.  Thia 
practice  has  become  almost  unheard  of  in  lat« 
yeare,  but  formerly  the  interferenoe  of  Britieh 
oouits  have  often  proved  inauffioient  to  check  it, 
as  it  had  been  deemed  in  general  most  prudenf 
to  avoid  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  ooeidon, 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  first  appearance 
of  it  might  drive  the  aitter  in  dherns  to  suicide. 
The  discredit  of  the  sot  would  not  only  fall 
upon  the  ofAcera  of  justice,  but  upon  the 
government  itself.  The  practice  of  aitting  ia 
dherna  was  not  confined  to  brahman  mea 
only,  which  the  following  instance  will  exem- 
plify, it  wss  adopted  by  Benoo  Bhai,  4he 
widow  of  a  man  of  the  brahminioal  tribe,  who 
had  a  litigation  with  her  brother-in-law,  Bal- 
Kishen,  which  was  tried  by  arbitration,  and.  the 
trial  and  aentenoe  were  revised  by  the  oourt  of 
justice  at  Benares,  and  again  in  appeal.  The 
suit  of  Benoo  involved  a  claim  of  property  and 
a  consideration  of  caste,  whioh  her  antagonist 
declared  she  had  forfeited.  [CoU.  Myth.  Hirui.  p. 
118.)  Another  practice  of  a  very  singular  and 
oniel  nature,  now  unknown,  was  called  erecting 
a  "  koor,"  This  term  is  explained  to  mea& 
a  circular  pile  of  wood  which  is  prepared  ready 
for  conflagration.  Upon  thia,  sometimes  a 
cow,  and  sometimes  an  old  woman  was  placed 
by  the  oonstruotors  of  pile,  and  the  whole  was 
consumed  together.  The  object  of  this  prao- 
tioe  was  to  intimidate  the  offioars  of  Govern- 
ment, or  others,  from  importunate  demands,  as 
the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  involve 
in  great-  sin  the  person  whose  oonduot  foroea 
the  constructor  of  tbe  koor  to'  this  expedient. 
(CoU.  Myth.  Eiitd.  p.  148.)  The  msjorlty  of 
brahmana  may,  and  do,  eat  animal  food  : 
priesta,  while  officiating  aa  euoh,  perhaps  do 
not.  For  although  all  priesta  are  brafamMS, 
all  brahmana  are  not  priests :  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  tribe  of  Levi  furnished  the  prieet- 
hood,  so  among  hindns,  it  is  fumiahed  &om 
that  of  brahmana,  p.  S60.  116, 148.  aioKon.  ■ 
— All  Brabmans  burn  ail  their  dead,  above  one 
year  of  age ;  women  are  burned  with  clothes 
on. — Srovm  on  the  Juagumt,  Bimien  £g^pt. 
Hi,  618.  Chote  Ohoa,  p,  44.  Mulltn'i  Hindit 
PMlotofAy,  p.  10  <£  11  i  CWsstan's  Myihi'logyx 
CaiwMa  Review.  Tod's  Bajatthan,  Vol.  1,  p. 
512.  Sea  Che^ang  i  Ghetang  ;  Halusa  ;  Kan- 
deh  Bao  ;  Hindoo  ;  Summer  ;  India  ;  In- 
Bcriptioni,  p.  38&.  Xdkahmi ;  Lustral  ceremo- 
nies  ;  Uann  ;  Poitn  or  £«onar;  Parvati  ;  Fura- 
nas  ;  Balsgrama  ;  Sot»  ;  Bajpoot ;  Banyasi  j 
Shamsniam  ■'  Tripati  ;  Salcya  muni ;  Viahnu  > 
Tug-Byasa;  Zonar. 

BRAHUANA.    Sanscrit    proia    works,  of 
later  date  thftii  (be  Veda,  the  oldeat    ia  the 
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Athareyi,  which  hn  rauoh  historical  infomut* 
Uon.  The  aeveral  BrahmtinB  nra  chiefly  litur- 
gical and  legendary,  and  in  the  Tariout  UpiDi- 
•had,  passing  ioto  ihe  rationalized  state,  and 
becoming  metaphysical  and  mystiaal.  It  would 
bs  difiionlt  to  find  two  setH  of  opiQioQ*  more 
absolutely  itreconciieable  than  Yedio  hymns 
tai  Vedantio  philoaophy.  The  sutra  (aphoT- 
isms)  or  Brahmaaulra,  the  cliief  authorities  of 
tbe  pantheistic  Vednata  school,  though  much 
later  than  the  rest,  are  still  neumonioa,  as  slao 
is  the  Vaiseshka  or  ntomio  school  of  Kanada, 
Tbia  soppleinentary  mass  of  Vedic  literature 
inolttding  philosophy,  commentaries,  aphorisms, 
fcc,  might  furnish  occupation  for  a  long  and 
Uborions  life.  The  Kig-Veda  Sanhila  is  the 
oldest  book  known  to  the  hindoos  and  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  hooks  jn  the  world.  Bach 
hymn  is  called  a  SvJeta,  of  wbieh  there  are 
about  a  thonsaud,  arrangisd  into  eight  Jthtaia 
or  Shauda,  of  nneqnal  extent.  Another  divi- 
■ion  is  into  ten  Mandala,  subrdiTided  into  a 
hxndred  Anuvaka.  Kaoh  hymn  has  a  Bishi 
or  inspired  writer  for  ita  author.  Portions  of 
the  Sig-Vdda  have  been  traoelated  bj  the  late 
v.  Rosen,  the  late  M.  Langlois,  and  by  Pro- 
feasor  Wilsoa,  whoie  labours  have  given  us 
faur  Aikhata,  ccmtaining  £02  hymns.  And 
Dr.  Muller  is  producing  a  complete  one  at  the 
expense  lA  the  Indian  GoTertiment.  The  S.OOO 
pages  of  large  quarto  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, embraced  little.more  than  half  the  San- 
taita  with  Sayana'a  Commentary.  The  language 
of  the  Veda  is  not  Sanscrit  in  the  striotMt' 
sense  of  the  term,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
difference  between  it  snd  clasaioal  Sanscrit,  to 
anthoriee  its  iMing  called  a  separate  language. 
Ihe  diffetenoe '  i^  not  ao  great  as  between 
Anglo-Baxon  and  modem  English,  but  it  is 
Ereater  tiiaa  between  the  Greek  of  Homer  and 
Bemostheoes,  The  names  of  the  RUki  or  com- 
posers are  not  always  given  in  the  body  of  the 
hymns,  and  there  is  nothing  to  goide  the 
historian  or  cbronologist  as  to  their  dates. 
Nererthelessi  good  scholars  are  of  opinion  that 
Ysdic  hymns  were  composed  mostly  about  fif- 
teen oenturies  before  Christ,  hut  not  oommitted 
to  writing,  and  therefore  not  collected  until  tbe 
eighth  century,  B.  C, 

BBAHMANABAD.The  capitdof  lowerSind 
in  the  time  of  the  dynastiea  that  preceded  the 
Arabs,  and  supposed  to  bs  the  ntBdem 
Uydhrabsd  :^ut  it  seems  to  have  in  termed  iatd} 
hfHroR  the  name  of  Uauaura,  after  the  Arab  oon- 
quest.— JBUtof. 

BBA.HUANDA,  the  mundane  cfig,  created 
by  Brahma;  also  the  risible  skyi  which  is  sup 
posed  to  be  the  shell  of  this  egg,  See  Brahma  : 
Veda. 

BBAHMANDA  EUBANA'.    Ses  Uein. 


BSAHHANT  DUCK  ok  OOOSfi,  CsMns 
Tutila. 

BEA^UANY  KITE.  In  the  Fenintoli  A 
India,  the  name  giren  to  the  Uaiitetos  Foifi- 
cerianus  or  Haliattur  Indus.  It  receires  ill 
name  from  Europeans  because  brahmini  uA 
religions  bindus  warship  it,  and  legard  it  is 
the  type  or  vahau  of  Vishnu,  It  is  alien  M 
by  hinduB  on  wliose  call  of  "  Bsri  1  Hid  I 
the  birds  assemble  and  animal  food  is  tosud 
to  them.  The  birds  are  expert  fistisrs.  Set 
Birds  ;  Oaruda  ;  Serpent ;  Yshan. 

BRAHUANIdU.  Early  writaia  on  tht  it- 
ligiona  of  India  who  drew  theis  iuformation  a- 
dusirely  from  SaasoritandBraiunaniealMinrMs, 
amongst  whom  was  Klaproth,  incline  to  rinii 
the  pretensions  of  brabmanismas  more  aoeiest 
than  buddhism,  hut  in  later  times  the  tnrali- 
tions  of  the  Pali  records  and  other  ucred 
volumes  of  buddhism  in  western  India,  Ccjltn, 
and  Nepal,  have  inclined  the  prepondenncs  of 
opinion,  in  favour  of  the  superior  anliquilj  d 
.buddhism,  at  latest,  a  contemporaneoui  An^ 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  brahmsni,  k 
\Kty  of  the  arguments  ia  favour  of  Un 
sapetior  antiquity  of  buddhism  will  be  fooid 
in  the  "  notes"  fco.,  by  Colonel  Sykes,  ia  tLt 
ISlh  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  sndinIM 
'  Essai  aur  I'origine  dea  Prinni-psui  Fu- 
pies  Anciens',  par  P.  L.  U.  Hsupied,  Cbap. 
VIII.  The  argoments  on  the  side  of  lliw 
who  look  on  Brahmanism  as  the  orif[intl, 
are  given  by  Uountstuart  Elphinatone  in  lit 
'  History,  of  India,'  Vol.  I.  b.  II.  c.  4. "  Ai- 
mittiag  the  common  origin  of  the  two  gyatoiUi 
which  t&B  similarity  ot  their  fundamenUlteiKU 
would  seem  to  prove,  the  weight  of  srgament,' 
be  says,  "  appsars  to  lean  to  the  side  of  t^ 
brahmins  ;  and  an  additional  reason  may  \>*- 
heps  be  drawn  from  the  improbability  that  tbi 
Baudha  system  could  ever  have  htea  an  ori- 
ginal one;"  But,  ha  oontinnes,  "  the  hisda 
religion  presents  a  more  natargl  cotfrss  r  it  nM 
from  the  worship  of  nature  to  theism  i  V^ 
then  declined  into  soepticism  with  the  Iwwl) 
and  man-worship,  with  the  vulgar.  The  doe- 
trines  of  tha  Ssoky»  school 'of  philosoplKn 
seem  refieat«d  in  ttie  Atheism  of  Baudkii 
while  the  hero-worship  of  tha  oommon  hinds^ 
and  their  extravagant  veneration  for  religipei 
asoeties,  are  much  akin  to  tiie  deificatioo  ef 
saints  among  the  Baadhas.  {Bistorf  ^ 
/mfia.  Vol.  I.,  b.  II.,  e.  4.J  The  B«, 
Ur.  Gogerly,  aaya  the  aacred  bnddhist  bo(^ 
in  Ceylon  expreaaly  demonatrate'  that  its 
doctrines'  had  been  preached  by  the  twenty^oar 
Buddhists  who  bad  lived  in  suooession  prior  ts 
Qotama  or  Bakys,  in  periods  incredihly  reawtCr 
but  that  they  had  entirely  disappeared  at  tl^ 
time  of  Grotama's  birth,  bo  that  he  re-diseova* 
edthe  wbol^  and  revived  an  extu%oisl»doi 
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nearly  extinct  adlloal  of  philosophy.  (Notet 
.on  Snddhum  by  Ihe  Rev.  D.  J.  Uogeily,  Ap- 
pendix to  Lee'i  trenslation  of  Bibeyjo,  p.  266- 
quoted  in  TatHott's  Ch/rutianity  of  Ceylon,  p. 
197.  Pa  Hiaa,  the  Cliioesa  priest  of  Buddha, 
who  travelled  throogh  Tartary  to  India  and 
Ceylon  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  de- 
etuee  th*t  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  route, 
including  Affghaniatao  and  Bokharx,  he  found 
a  Buddhist  people  and  dynasty,  with  tradi- 
tions of  its  enduranM  for  the  preceding  Ihou- 
oand  years.  "  Aa  to  Hindostan  itself,  be  ssya, 
from  the  time  of  leanng  the  deserts  (of  Jay- 
selmeer  and  Bekaneer)  and  the  river  (Jumna) 
to  the'  west,  all  tie  hmgi  of  the  diferenl  ii»g- 
domt  ia  India  areJintUj/  attached-  fo  tie  law 
of  Stiddku,  and  when  they  do  honour  to  the 
ecdeaiasiioB  they  take  off  their  diadems.— (^# 
alto  Mailed,  &ui  fw  I'Oriffiju  de»  Prmei- 
pavx  Pevplea  Jndetu,  Gtap.  IX.  p.  309.) 
Brahmaniim  is,  at  present,  synonimous  with 
hindnism,  and  the  brshmanical  rEligionists  are 
of  three  cUeses,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnn,  of 
9iva  and  the  Sakta  or  those  who  worship  thi 
female  enrrgies  of  goda.  But  it  seems  lo  have 
.been  gradonlly  brought  to  its  present  condition 
■nd  ia  in  some  places  a  nature- worship, 
others  ui  idofatry,  in  others  a  liero- worship, 
othera  a  physiology  of  a  philosophy,  perhaps, 
in  all,  ft  spirit  worship.  Bunsen  esys  (iti,  516) 
this  worship  by  the  Ariati  immigrants  and  thi 
inatitntiouof  castes  seems  to  have  commenced 
after  they  crossed  the  ButleJ  river,  and  the  oriRi- 
iMleeat  of  thie  worship  extended  from  the 
Indus  to  thb  Ganges  and  to   Bengal  (Behar). 


Brahniinlsm  is  at  present  divided  into  sctctbI 
branchesi  eeoh,of  which  has  many  sub-divisions. 

The  following  are  the  three  principtd 
branches  ;  Itt,  VedarUiam,  so  named  sf^r  the 
Yedanta  of  Tyasa.  It  has  few  adherents,  con- 
sisting of  aome  philoBOpbioal  brahmins.  Of 
ihe  thousands  of  temples  in  India  consecrated 
to  various  deities,  only  one  is  consecrated  to 
this  doctrine,  in  which  Brahma  ia  worshipped 
alonc> 

2nd,  Vuhmiifm.—Thli  dofttrine  raises  the 
second  person  of  the  Hindu  Trsid  (Vishnu)  tq 
highest  place,  and  adores  his  -different 
avatars,  together  with  a  multitude  of  other 
deiiies,  powers  of  nature,  and  mythical  per- 
sons.    Its  professors  are  styled  VsishDava. 

ird,  Bivaiija. — This  docf nne  plfces  the  third 
person  of  the  Hindu  Triad  (Siva)  highest  in  the 
rank  of  the  gods.  The  professors  of  this  doo^ 
trine  call  themselves  Ssivn  end  their  number 
amounts  to  many  milliona  more  than  the  pro- 
fessors ()f  Vishnuism.  Althongti  Siva  is  the 
God  of  destruction,  he  is  alio  the  God  of  Pro- 
duction, considered  with  respect  Lo  the  id<a, 
which  ever  pervades  the  doctrine  of  Srahma, 
namely,  that  death  is  but  the  re-commencemeut 
of  a  new  life. 

Sankhya  tyitem.  of  PhiloiojAf. — The  Hindu 
system  of  Philosophy  termed  Sankfaya,  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  systems  that 

Keceded  the  reslly  Philosophio  sge  of  the 
indu  Schools.  Its  author  is  ^aid  to  have 
iwen  Kapila  who  is  asserted  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Brahma,  and  an  incantation  of  Vishni 


He    adds    that  brahmaos,    after  crossing   the    be  is  numbered  among   the  seven  great  saiots, . 


Sutlej,  introduced  Siva  and  other  deities  and 
threw  those  of  the  Vedic  period  into  the  shade. 
According  to  Bnnsen,  it  was  about  the  year 
SOOO  B.  C.  that  the  schism  took  place  amongst 
the  Arians.  when  all  India  £dst  of  the  Butlej 
adoptdd  brahmlnism  and  the  religious  views, 
forma  and  habits  of  Bactria  were  for  ever  aban- 
doood.  According  to  Hanu  (the  first  book  of 
which  was  oomposed  but  little  antecedent  to  the 
Cbiistian  en)the  world  had  passed  through  four 
jogu,  when  brshmanlsm  was  introduced  ;  end 
the  brabmanism  of  the  Sanscrit  books  is'tbe  my- 
th ioo-pantheistia  form  of  Vedio  naturalism. 
Brabmanism  is  nauslly  understood  to  be  the 
later  development  and^  oormption  of  Ihe  ancient 
Tedifl  faith.  Buosen,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  region  of  the  Indus  still  retains  ihe  nature- 
wmahip  of  Vedism,  while  southern  India  and 
the  banks  of  the  Oangts  hare  long  fall<rn  into 
Btahmairism.  Brabmanism  ia  accommodating 
to  any  thing  that  partakes  of  idol-worship  ; 
MBtilarly  as  a  Boman  would  worship  Isis  and 
Onris,  BO  a  hindti  makes  offerings  to  apotheo- 
aizad  nahomedaae,  such  as  Shdikb  Sadn,  Ghazi 
Jlian  and  SbaiJt  Madar  ia  northern  India, 


and  many  marvela  are  ascribed  to  him.  While 
using  Yedic  notions,  he,  in  the  main,  departed 
from  Vedio  theories,  and  in  alt  important  parti* 
culars  comes  to  conclusions  diametrically  op- 
poaed  to  what  the  Vedas  teach. 

The  Sankhya  aystem  contains  two  grand 
divisions,  which  differ  on  the  vital  qnestion  of 
the  esistenca  of  a  Ood ;  one  is  termed  the 
Seswara  Sankhya  that  which  owns  a  God  ;  the 
other  is  called  Niriswara  Sankhya  or  that  which 
denies  the  very  eiistence  of  a  God  ;  the  latter 
was  Kapila's  system  ;  a  system  at  that  time 
entirely  new,  it  taught  that  there  were  two  pri- 
mary agencies  '  nalnre*  or  '  matter'  and  '  souls'; 
but  that  tbere  was  'Ho  Supreme  Being.*  He 
asserts  as  follows ; '  souls'  have  existed  in  raolti* 
tndes  from  eternity,  by  their  side  'standi 
natore  or  matter  ;'  for  eternal  ages  the  two  re- 
mained separate  ;  at  length  they  became  unit- 
ed, and  the  universe  in  all '  its  forms  was  de- 
veloped  from  their  union.' 

The  object  of  the  Sankhya,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  branohea  of  bindu  philosophy,  is  the  re- 
moval of  human  pain  by  the  final  end  com- 
plete liberation  of  the  individual  aonl.  The  San* 
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proved  and  known  ;  rtioh  oijain  are  twdva  b 
nttmber :  soul,  body,  tenae,  objeot,  kaowledgt^ 
the  miad,  aotivitj,  fault,  tnaamignHdii,  frnit, 
pain  and  beatitude. 

VedattCa  tyttem.  of  pkUotophy, — We  aov 
oome  to  ilie  Yedantio  ayatem,  wfaieh  mokea  it> 
appearaaoe  in  three  stages  of  development-  Tin 
genna  of  thia  philosophy  and  even  its  prineipa] 
doelrines  are  ooutained  in  the  Brahmana  books 
of  the  Yedas  ;  then  it  is  seen  in  a-  mom  com- 
plet«  form  in  the  Sutraa  of  Vysia ;  and  laatly, 
thia  philosophy  is  recorded  in  ihe  gnat  ook- 
mentaties  which  eminent  scholars  have  wriUen 
upon  the  original  anthoiitica. 

The  voice  of  hindu  antiquity  ascribea  the 
origin  of  the  Vedantio  sjstemtotbeaaga  Bade* 
raysD,  Otherwise  Darned  Veda-Vyaaa.  The 
manner  of  his  birth  ia  thoa  deseribed  in  one  of 
thft'Vorks  attributed  to  him, 

'of  btrUiuUI  dutb,  ■  Dl^111pUeltro(  mdi  ii  to  b<  Ukmi.' 

'  Trantmigratunt  of  »oitU  ■'  the  fact  of 
transmigration  none  of  the  systema  dispute,  it 
ia  allowed  by  alt ;  as  a  man  casta  off  his  old 
garments,  and  puts  on  new  onea,  so  that  tool 
having  leFt  its  old  <  mortal  frame,  enters  into 
another  which  is  now.' — BlphinttoM't  Huhrj' 
of  India.  Bwuen't  Egypt*  place.  To^t  Ror 
jaitkan.  Vol.  I.  p.  26.  Tetmant't  C^riOitMtjf 
in  Ceylon,  p.  189. 

BKA.HMANT,  a  former  kingdom  of  tht 
Dekhan.  It  had  several  sovereigns,  HnaaaJa 
Qangavi,  Brahmani,  aacended  the  tbrona  A.  D. 
1317  and  died  A.  D.  1368.  His  son  Mabo> 
mod  attaoked  Telingana  and  Y^iaiMgw  and 
died  in  1376 

Unssain   Gangavi  Brahmani  1347-1&5S   • 

Mahomed         .,  ,j  18SB-137k 

Ujyahid  Shah  „  „  1S7&— 197S 

The  last  king  was  Mahomed  Shah  who  aaocBd* 
ed  the  throne  A.  D.  14B3,  and  reigned  37  jeaia, 
in  whioh  period,  the  kingdom  broke  up  into  fin 
independant'  states,  viz.  B^pore,  under  AH 
Adsl  Shsh  ;  Ahmednnggur  by  Ahmed  NiauH 
Sh^h  ;  Berar,  by  Amadal-mulk  ;  Ooleonda  by 
Kuli  Kutub  Shah,  and  Bed  by  Ahmed  Band. 
Ihese  slatea  oontioaed  for  ISO  yean  {««•• 
aantly  at  war  with  each  other,  £rom  whieh  tke 
country  was  so  destroyed  that  portions  of  it 
long  lay  waste,  and  even  yet,  are,  pwbaps,  the 
most  sparsely  peopled  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

BRAHMINY,  a  river  of  Oriaaariaeain  Ihe 
Palamow  tabl»-lBnd,  lat.  230  W  loa.  81?  If 
runs  S.  E ,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near 
Pt.  Palmyrss.  length,  410  miles. 

BBAHU&FURI.  A  town  on  the  BUna 
river.     6se  India,  p.  8*4. 

BRAHMAPUTUA,  a'  liveaof  the  N.  B.of 
Indis,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 

._,    __  The  Boureea  of  the  Brahmaputra  proper  may 

jects   of   knowled'ge.  whioh  are  required  to   be'  be  assigned  to  laX.  N.  88°,  32|°,  and   IxmS' 
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khya  ayaten  baa  twmtyflve  primnplea  to 
wUch  the  soul  must  apply  itself  as  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  in  respect  to  which  true  wis- 
dom is  to  be  acquired.    They  are ; 

Ist.T-Nature,  termed  '  Pisdhan'  or  ohieT, 
from  being  the  universal  material  cause,  the 
prime  oause  of  all  things, 

2nd. — Intelligence,  the  first  product  of  na- 
ture, iacreate,  prolific,  itself  productive  of  others. 

3rd. — Self-con Boioubneis,  its  peouliiir  funo- 
tioD  is  ihe  recognition  of  the  soul  in  its  various 
ststes,  it  is  the  product  of  iatelligeuoe,  and  it- 
aelf  produces. 

4lh. — Sth.  Five  principles,  subtle  particles  or 
atoms  of  things.  These  are  imperceptible  to 
the  gross  senses  of  human  beings,  but  may  be 
known  by  superior  intelligence  ;  then  follow. 

gth— 19th-  The  organs  of  aense  and  ac- 
tion, of  which  ten  are  eitercal  and  one  is  in- 
ternsl.  The  organs  of  sense  sre  five  ;  the  or- 
gons  of  action  are  five.  The  miod  serves  both 
for  sense  and  action- 

SOth— 24(h'  are  fire  elements  produced  from 
the  five  subtle  particles. 

1st, —Ether  J  this  has  the  property  of  andible- 
nesv,  being  the  instrument  of  sound. 

2nd.— Air;  whioh  has  two  properties  J  it  is 
audible,  and  it  oau  slao  be  touched. 

3rd.— Fire  ;  this  has  three  properties,  aqdi- 
bility,  tangibility,  and  colour. 

4th.— Water;  possessed  of  four  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour  and  taste. 

5Lh. — Sarth;  possessed  of  five  properties, 
audibility,  tangibility,  colour,  lasts  and  smell. 

85th. — The  last  principle  is  aonl :  like  nature  - 
it  ia  not  produced  but  ia  eternal,  bat  unlike 
nature  it  produces  nothing  from  itself ;  it  ia 
raultitadinons,  individual,  eensitive,  eternal, 
immaterial. 

The  great  error  then  that  liea  at  the  root  of 
this  Bwkhya  system  ia,  that  the  products  of 
matter  and  mind  are  blended  and  confounded 
together. 

Syaya  PnHotophy. — The  next  system  is 
that  atlriboted  to  Osntama,  namely,  the  Nyays 
system,  whioh  considers  by  means  of  subtle  and 
loftioal  argament,  the  true  mode  of  iuquiring 
after  truth  ]  and  has  surveyed  the  whole  field 
of  thia  Bi^ument  more  exactly  and  eompletely 
than  any  other  of  the  hinda  systems. 

The  first  inquiry  of  this  system  is  what  is 
the  way  to  attain  perfect  beatitude?  and  the 
answer  given  is  '  tbat  deliverance  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  a  '.inoirledge  of  tbe  truth. 

It  then  pmceeds  to  examine  vhst  instru- 
ments are  best  adapted  for  the  acquisition  of 
thst  deliverance,  and  oomes  to  the  conclusion 
t^hat  tliey  are  Tout  in  number,  namtly,  percep- 
tion, iufereoce,  comparisou  and  leatimony. 

It  then  minutely  uaraines  the 


SBAHMAFCTEA. 

S;  Qt.  97'  SO'.  Tte  first  bilow  amred 
iDonataiDi  _  occur  in  Lat.  N.  S6t°,  Thtt 
finhmapotra  ia  called  by  the  Tibelanti  Ziiytt- 
ohu,  after  the  provincQ  Zajo,  thioufth  which  it 
Bawi,  the  Hithmi  and  Singpho  give  it  the 
ntme  of  Talu  Ka.  Ita  direclion  aa  far  as  Lat.  Hi, 
S7°  fiS'  ia  nearly  dae  loath,  from  the  entranoe 
of  the  Oalum  river  to  the  Pu  rivtr  norlh-wsat, 
and  from  thia  point  to  SMia  south'-vest, 

Tbe  Br^maputni  riiesamoag  giftantio  gla< 
den  to  tbe  B.  E.  of  lake  MaoBarowar,  naa 
tuuiy  east  for  600  milee,  and  at  Bome  placea, 
i(  a  broad  aLieam  uaed  for  traffic.  It  rsceivei 
teren  great  liibutarlea  each  equal  to  the  Oangeg 
diKfaargieg  about  40,000  cubic  fe«t  of  water  per 
Hcond.  Tbia  mij^ht;  river  Iben  tuds  throuith 
tbe  N.  If.  of  India  :  from  Brabmakund  to  Goal* 
pan  it  a  mean  length,  excluaive  of  ite  numer- 
oiu  soiall  ourvei,  of  more  than  400  milee. 

Tbe  entire  aurface  of  Assam  presents  a 
grotle  unirorm  alope^  jfith  a  few  isolated 
granite  hiUa,  Bometimea  of.  no  considerable 
moan  elevation.  The  Brahmaputra  nowhere 
pteaenta  any  remarkable  contraction  of  its  bed, 
and  the  only  rapid  of  importance  ia  situated 
fifteen  miles  below  its  conflueDce  with  the 
Dihong.  Tbe  level  of  the  Brahmaputra  at 
Ssdia  ia  310  feet.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  entranoe  of  tbe  Tista  begins  that  part  of 
the  rinr  where  the  atrqam  braaches  off  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  delta,  and  shortly  Joins  that  of  tbe 
Ganges.  The  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  extend 
in  the  season  vhea  the  river  ia  low,  upwards 
beysud  Dacca  ;  the  fall  from  Sadia  to  thodelU 
CMsequeotly  amounting  to  half  a  foot  per  mile. 
Sadia  ia  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  most 
considerable  of  ita  affluents  joiu  tbe  Brahma- 
putra, viz.,  the  Dihoiig  (a  river  identical  with  the 
Tibetan  Zambu  into  which,  before  its  coafiuence 
with  the  Brahmaputra,  flows  the  Dihong.)  The 
Brabmakund  ia  a  very  deep  bnsin-shaped  en- 
Urgement  of  the  river,  just  before  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Aaaam.  The  velocity  of  the  current, 'which 
botb  above  and  below  the  Brabmakund  is  very 
(treat,  suffers  a  great  dimiuution  at  this  poiut. 
In  this  S.  W.  course,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  left  shore  of  the  Brahmapatra,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  broad  valley  through  which  it 
.runs,  we  meet  with  a  longitudinal  range  of 
secondiry  hilla,  inhabited  by  the  various  scat- 
teifd  tribes  of  the  Naga,  Kheiaia,  Jainlia,  and 
Otrro  in  tbe  Patkoi,  Khoasya  and  Osn-o  hills. 
These  letter  trills  run  south-east,  skirting  (he 
rice  fields  of  Mymensingh,  Comlllah  and  Nob 
Colly,  and  forming  thegrcater  part  of  Cbittagong 
and  Arraean,  down  to  the  Irrawaddy.  It  disem- 
hoftnes  bto  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  ihrei 
noutha,  after  a  length,  in  the  Brains  of  933 


TMHtnrA  gAKPBADATI. 


Boiee  Dehing,  MO;  Soobn-Sheeiee,  180 1 
Monas,  189;  Bagnee,  l&O  ;  GuddaU,  160) 
DurUh,  148;  Teeata,  SlSj  Barak,  SOO; 
Qoomtae,  140  m.  The  brandies  of  tbe  Brah- 
maputra, together  with. those  of  the  Ganges, 
interaeet  Lower  Bengal  in'  ench  a  variety  of 
directiona  as  to  form  a  oompleta  system  of  in* 
land  navigation.  Tbe  Brahmapntra  begitiB  to 
April  owing  to  themelting  of  the  snow  at 
ita  alpine  sources.  About  the  lat  July  it  is  at 
full  flood,  and  all  the  leVel  country  is  sub- 
merged, herds  of  buffaloes  deer  and  hogs  then 
for  refuse  to  the  hills.  The  Brahma- 
putra draina  Assam  in  every  direction.  It  . 
ia  known  in  .\saam  by  the  name  Hiranyo  or 
golden.  In  the  rainy  season  it  rites  80  or 
40  feet  above  ita  loweat  level,  overflowe 
ita  banka  and  inundatea  tbe  country  like 
an  inland  seat  In  the  dry  srason  it  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  half  filled  channels,  rendering  the 
navigation  intricate  and  fit  only  for  steamers  of 
tight  draught.  It  is  not  navigable  higher  than 
DibruKhar.  As  aeen  from  Ogii  bill  sear  Tezpur, 
the  river  ia  sweeping  along  in  a  bed  of  from  len  to 
twelve  miles  in  breadth,  with  numeroua  islands, 
covered  with  canes  and  shrubs:  The  chief 
towns  ou  the  banks  of  the  river  are  Bisbnatb, 
Durniug,  Oowhalty,  Goalpara,  Nnseeerabad.  It 
ia  aavigated  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Dibroo- 
gurh  near  tiie  head  of  the  Assam  valley  within 
GOO  miles  of  Fengshaw,  tbe  point  reached  by 
Captain  Blaketton  on  the  fangtsekiang  river. 
Of  these  600  miles  300  are  known.  Colonel 
Briggs  has  gone  to  BSdia,  50  milea  to  the  east 
of  Bibrogurh  by  steamer,  and  if  this  rente  can 
be  opened,  tbe  rich  province  of  the  Yangtseldaog 
will  be  opened  to  India. — Sehlaghiivieit'*  Of 
neral  MgpttmerUry  of  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  98. 
Bee  Assam. 

BRAHMA-KANDHEA.  Pioeal  Gland  :  See 
Yug-byasB. 

BE.A.HMAHARSHEE,  8ak8.  From  B*m- 
hZ,  and  rithee,  a  sage. 

BBAHMA  SAMPBADATI  OK  Mad'hava- 
cbari,  a  smnll  Vsiahnava  aect  of  hinduB  in 
Southern  India  founded  by  Madbavacharya,  a 
brahmin,  son  of  Madhige  Bbatte,  bom  A.  D, 
1199  iuTuluva.  At  Udipi,  Uadhyaiala,  Su- 
bralimanya,  and  other  plnces,  he  ettahlished 
templea,  and  eight  maths  in  Tnlavaj  below 
the  ghatt.  The  Superior!  or  Gurus  of  the 
Madhwa  sect,  ere  hrahmina  and  Sanyatis  or 
profess  csenobitic  obtervaDces  i  the  disciples 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  several  diaibt,  pro- 
fess also  perpetual  celibacy  :  Itiy  aside  the  brab- 
manical  cord,  carry  a  s'.afT  and  a  water  pot,  go 
bareheaded  md  irear  a  single  wrapper  stained 
of  an  orange  color  with  an  ochry  clay.     They 

-, --„-  ,  -    -  -  „ J  are  uauaUy  adopted  into   the  order  frem  their 

It  reedves   ia  ita  long  courte  the   Sanpoo,    boyhood  end  Bckoowledge  no  soeiiU  affinities 
1000  j    DihoDg,    140  i    Moh-Dihong,    100;  I  nor  isterests.    Tliey   r«gaid  Viahni    >•  the 


BRAmumCAL  OIVKS. 

Bapreme  %>irit,  «■  tha  pn-uiitMtt  canH  of  the 
universe,  from  whaae  Bubttance  the  world  wat 
made. — Wilton. 

■  BRAHMA  SIPDHANTA.  The  aecoDd  of 
the  Ruthcnlic  Saatra. 

BRAHMA  SAVABNI.  Oneof  th«14  patri- 
aTchs  who  are  snppoMd  to  piesiiie  tuoceasiveW 
over  the  14  Manwantaia  of  the  Colpa.— barren, 
Xala  SankUa. 

BKAUUASTEA,  Sans.  Prom  BnmliB,  and 
Ajtra,  a  weHpoh. 

BBAHMAaUIBA.  See  Arian,  Brahma, 
Sutra,  Veda. 

BRAHMA  VAIVARTTA  PL'KANA.     See' 

"BBAHMESWARAin  CutUck,  not  far  from 
Bhubaneswara,  where  a  iliib  qovt  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  iras  found  nilh 
an  inicription  ia  Sanscrit  verse.  It  oomme- 
morates  the  temitleof  Brahmestrara  being  erect- 
ed to  Siva  by  Kolaviti,  the  mother  of  Udyo- 
taka.  The  era  SHmvat  .18  it  nied.  The 
temple  was  no  doubt  erected  after  that  to 
Sira  at  Bbubaneaar,  which  Mr.  Stirling  wya 
was  completed  A.  D.  657,  and  that  at  Kanarsk 
A.  D.  1211.  If  the  Snmrat  era  18  be  that  of 
Gaar  of  the  riynaaty  that  subverted  the  Bhu- 
pala,  it  corresponds  to  A.  D.  1141. — Vide 
J.A.S.B.,  Vol.  V,p.  eeO.  Yol.y\l,p.  5S7. 
BBAHMI.  Sans.     Argemone  Mexicana. — 

BRAHMIMI.  A  name  of  -SaraairBti  as  god- 
dess of  learning.     Also  any  Brahman  woman. 

BHAtJMlNlCAL  CAVES.  Of  thia  claaa  of 
rock-eut  temples,  the  finest  specimens  are  at 
Ellora  nnd  Elephanta,  though  sotoe  good  ones 
exist  niao  on  the  island  of  Salaette,  and  at  J(a- 
habalipiiT.  In  ioxta,  many  of  them  are  copies  of 
and  a  Liood  deal  reiemble  the  buddhiit  viliara. 
But  tlii;y  have  not  been  appropriated  from  the 
buddliista,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars  and 
position  of  the  sanctuary  are  different.  They 
are  u^vrt  surrounded  by  cells  aa  all  Vihara  are, 
and  tli'-ir  walla  are  invariably  covered  or  meiut 
to  be  covered  with  aculpture,  while  the  Vihsra 
■re  almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except,  the  aancluary.  The  aubjects  of  the 
a'ciilpiiire  of  course  always  set  the  question  at 
feat.  To  the  class  of  brahminirat  structures 
which  cousiat  of  rock  cat  models  of  struc 
tttral  and  brnhminical  temples,  belong  the  far- 
famed  Kylas  at  Ellora,  the  SaiviU  temple  at 
Doomnar,  and  the  Butli  at  Mababalipur.  Thia 
last  ia  cut  out  of  iaolated  blocks  of  graulte,  but 
the  rest  aland  in  pits.  ' 

The  ladra  Subha  gToup  at  Ellora  are  a  sepa- 
rate class,  but  whether  the;  are  brahminieal  or 
Jaioa  is  undecLded,  Th«  Kylas  at  ^lora  is  a 
wonderful  work  of  art — is  one  piece  of  rock — 
in  fact »  Bmall  hill  cut  into  ■  temple.-  The 
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Bllora  eaves  are  exearated  in  a  pM^jni 
green  atone. 

BBAHMINICJDE.  This  is  the  ud  of  Idl- 
ing a  brahman.  The  Datya,  aocordiag  la  Ik 
hindu  mythology,  were  brahmans,  ind  mm 
sUin  by  tha  gods  i  but  were  taauHltitcd  k) 
Sukra,  their  guru,  and  attioked  thsgodiii 
Sverga,  from  which  the  latter  Sed  in  nam 
diiguieea ;  Indra  as,  a  peaooek,  Tamtiuiii 
crow,  Knvtra  a  liiard,  Axni  a  pigeon,  Niint' 
psrrpt,  Varona  a  partridge,  Vayu  a  dors,  k 
Indra  thus  lost  his  heaven  :  bat  he  tltemli 
«lew  Titra,  the  Datya,  and  committed  the  oiat 
of  brahminidde,  on  which  HOeount  he  williiltn 
from  heaven  and  performed  peoince.  Ito 
myth  Beems  to  be  either  an  aocountofntil 
the  ancient  wars  between  the  Arisn  brabsM 
and  a  race  with  Whom  the;  came  in  [cmU^ 
or  a  relation  of  the  suppression  of  tbc  nla 
nnturBllam.— (7oIe.  M^th  ffatd.  p.  BID. 

RKAHMINY  GO0SB.  Oasarca  rutib- 

BRAHHANY  KITE.  Haliaatur  lsdia» 
In  Bengal,  the  Kites  and  braminy  Kites  bicn 
chiefly  in  January  and  February,  and  dinppw 
dnring  the  raina. 

BRAHSfO-SAMAJH.  A  very  smsU  digiw 
reforming  sect  in  Bengal,  Domposed  ol  bilUj 
intellectual  men.  They  regard  It  u  i  wlr 
pure' theism  which  recognises  the  absoluUsiitT 
and  aptrimaUty  of  god,  the  abolition  ef  otf 
and  the  tlevation  and  inslruotion  o(  *<^ 
Dnring  a  very  few  years,  Brahmoism  tin  tbov 
three  different  ala»[es  -.  in  the  first  it  had  fviU 
foundation  Vedic  testimony  tempered  byn*«i^ 
in  the  second  edition,  Beaaon  and  Philotopt}! 
and  about  1 870  it  was  supposed  to  aUad* 
Intuition  guided  by  Reason.  The  PI'^P^'T 
Brahmo  foilowefa  have,  indeed,  gone  ihreip 
all  these  ohangea,  but  quite  one-fourth  o(  * 
total  number  of  Brahmo  rest  on  Vedio  t««ti«fl 
and  nearly  one-third  look  up  to  reason  »1» 
And  thoogh  the  Intuitive  Brahmo  hate  if 
Bwa;  with  Srada,  Anoprashans,  fcc-i  /^ 
brethren  of  the  first  stage  perform  those  huj* 
ceremoniea  in  111  their  mocKia  and  tenses,  i" 
Brahmo  of  the  second  stage  hold  a  nW«' 
place.  On  its  decline,  another  thdstical  hm 
arnse,  the  Dhnrma  Sabaa. 

BRAHMTA,  in  hindu  attronotfir,  iheTop 
Star  of  the  SGlh  Lunar  mansion,  "  a"  Pep*- 
— Warren, 

BRAHUI.  A  race  occupying  part  of  Vm: 
chislan  on  the  S.  W.  of  India,  who  sfwU 
Dravidian  tongoe.  Pottinger  says  it  ii  w  d» 
similar  in  its  sound  and  formation  tint  b*-«* 
not  recollect  to  have  marked  in  it  a  single elj 
preasionin  any  way  approaching  to  the  idioa* 
the  Persian,  and  be  adds  that  it  contuM* 
portion  of  ancilent  hindu  words.  Dr.  Om 
supposes  that  the  Brahoi  r«ce  were  W$ 
mountaiaeere  irho  gained  a  fooliiv  is  JJcliw 


WUMMADUm. 

Ma,  ad  iipplanUd  tke  pnrlou  opMpMrti 
Whea  k»  nippoiw  to  hftvo  bMD  of  kindu  origin. 
Tbs  Babui,  withtbe  Bind  nod  Lamri  oomprite 
till  Balnek  tiibca  pnpu.  The  BfslHii  an 
4nided  into  an  imlefinka  niHnbnr  ot  triba  sud 
Kbd,  iDil  an  «■  uiiMtlled  ind  WBaderinf; 
IMS,  Alvaji  midiDg  io  one  part  of  tbe  oountrj 
bi  luHiBcr  ami  emi^ittiog  to  auotber  for  tin 
vinUr  uaaou  ^d  an  ootasUntly  ihiftingi  for 
putaiage.  Tba  Baluchi  ha«  a  UU  figure,  long 
nug'i  aod  niaed  featuna.  Th^  Btahsi  have 
fhort  thick  bcQea,  with  ravnd  (acee  and  flitt 
WaoMnla  and  Dumben  ^  thain  have  broini 
hur  Bod  beBnle>  Thair  name  is  said  to  b« 
ftoBi  an  affix  "  faoait"  and  "  rob"  a  bill,  and 
tbs  aameoTa  Baluehrace,  ihcNharui,  is  said  to 
■ran  "  not  aiOBBtaitiaen."  TheBrahui  ba*e  bo 
tcligioua  men  whether  ajred,  pir,  mullsb,-  or 
hkir.  Tbejr  ara  suani  mahomadans  snd  thair 
poliiical  chief  ii  tha  Khao  of  Kelat.— i>r.  Coo*. 
fminger't  TrmA.  8ae  Baluck  ;  Draridian ; 
Kelit ;  KirmaD  (  Kbosdar ;  Kappar ;  ludia, 
8isd. 

BBIHU  HABIGHA,  Sahb.  Capaioum 
fntetceat,  Cayenne  Pepper. 

6RAJ,  a  distriat  in  the  nngb^uiliMd  of 
Matbwa  and  BriadMwa,  Bwj-bbaaha  ia  a  tarm 
■pplied  to  tbe  hinda  tongae  o(  that  district. 

BRAIN  COBAL,^rHcandriiia.   liee  Corat. 

BBALLAH.Tfaa  Halajala  mim  ofatroa 
that  grows  on  tix  llaUbar  coast- to  about  eight 
iBttWa  IB  diameter,  and  aixteen  feet  high.  It 
is  Bssd  b;  the  natins  on  the  ooaat  for  boats 
sad  far  timbers  and  knees  in  Isrgcr  vassals :  it 
is  (OQsidetad  strong  and  dnrabia.— fi^,  M, 
a»d  a 

BRAMA  DANDA  PUBANA.  A  religious 
Hook  of  tbe  biodus,  the  ol^eet  of  wbiob,  is 
•inrilar  to  that  of  the  Skanda  Siva  Parana 
sad  IdQga  puiana,  sii.  Iq  inonlcata  the  worship 
of  tbe  langum.     See  lingutn, 

BBAHATBA,  Hins.  Astragalus  multioepa. 

BilAUHAOHA.BTA,  Siki.  The  proka- 
noB  of  a  Brambacbari.  In  hinduism,  tbe 
tn^itioos  of  a  nligious  atadent,  leading  a  Ufa 
efdoniioene;  and  arir-dmial.  Hr,  Wvii  itf 
rife*  it  from  Bramha,  and  cbsr  to  mpre. — 
FiJio*.    See  Jlindii  ;  3aiifa«i. 

BRAHBANO,  U«uy.  Aaouvfifllt  wadfor 
Aatniaa  and  in  eunias,  perhspa  the  "  Biliabi," 
Afcrthoa  biticobi.  It  ia  ^ao  said  to  maan  uie 
aaion,  Allium  ccpa. 

BRAHHADANSI  Sams.  Tsl.  ArgnnoiK 
Hexicana.  It  ^as  originally  introduced  from 
Mexioo  fn  ballast,  but  now  floarishes  lux- 
Biisntly  in  all  parts  of  India  A  pale  yellow, 
tepid  oil,  may  be  obrsined  io  large  qnantities 
treat  tbe  round  oornigatpd  seeds,  it  ia  some* 
tSasa  expnaaed  by  tha  natirea  and  nsed  in 
^mft,  bnt  U  donbUiBsa  adapted  ,  to  other  and 
Mie  inpntant  uan.    laNvrtb'ArootitcosU 


aAMDT. 

r>«M  Sa.  1-14-0  toBs.  3-i-O  par  mannd 

Madnu  SmkiUtiim  oj  'IStS.  Bee  Argemone 
mexieana. 

BEAMHA-DATTHA/.SANS.^lfrom  Brah- 
ma,  and  djtttUj  given. 

BpAMHA-GNANEE.  Sans.  From  BrSmh^, 
and  Qpsnee,  the  wise. 

BKAHHO.  a  name  given  by  Hr.  Uodgaon 
to  the  Kutunda,  a  Shot  tribe  occiipjing  tho 
dense  forssts  of  the  centrsl  region  of  Nepaul. 

BHAMIIANA,  Sans.Hc  who  LnowsBramhi, 
froni  bramhs. 

BRAMHA-VOIVABATTA,  Sanb.  From 
brambs,  and  voivarts,  manifeatatioti. 

BBAMHOITABA,  Saks.  From  brambe, 
and  ntars,  belonging  to. 

BKAMI,  HlND.  Anemone  tp-  il  so  Tax  as 
baccate  r^Beng.  Saicottemma  breviaiigma. — 

BEAHIA  INDIGA.Syn.  of  Herprst«s  ipoa- 
niera.— 2r.  B,  Ktmik. 

BKAMINHULLY.iuL.  7!'  9'E.andL. 
14°  40'  N. 

BBAHINNTPUT-PBTTAH.in  L.  7»?  W* 
£.BndL.  \V  35' N. 

BKAUUPPULLY.  A.  town  io  L  79^  6&' 
S.  sndJ^.  l&o  O'N. 

BKAK,  IliHo,  Qoersus  snnulata,  also  Ulaiu 
ansa. 

BBAN. 

Bhiits GuB.  Hiirs.  IToirruDr  Touda-.Taii. 

Bafcun Halat.  |  Towtu,  or  Toudn.  ,.Tn. 

the  thin  light  skin  or  husk  of  wheat,  srpirated 
by  means  of  ihe  sieve  from  ground  wheat. — 
^oAsftM  qS  Commerce, 

BBAIJCU  07  A  TREE.  .  * 


Qhassun Arab, 

Tbit-kwn EOBK. 

8bAkBVU..;........'...C<N. 

DaUb ..POB. 

DBokslD Gcri. 

DbUb HIW). 


Sbakha .....Halbu. 

DbU HahB. 

SbBkh Pus. 

ShAkba iUn. 

KbIbI Tam. 

KommB-.  ..*. '..Tbl. 


BBANDEWTN,    Dot.    Brandy. 
BRANDT,  Eno. 


BrBiiteWnn......  ...On.    Agaaidtsate... 

A*— ■»*» 

A  spirit  largely  imported  into  India  fnn 
France  and  Eegland,  ohUined  by  diatilling 
wine.  Ita  qnattties  vary  with  the  kind  of  wine 
employed.  It  is  msnuraolured  in  the  south  o< 
Europe,  from  while  or  pale  red  wines  anil  the 
skins  (if  grapes — cognac  ia  made  hcom  Iba 
palest, — Esu  de  vie,  ia  from  dark  red  wisea  ; 
firitiih  brandy  is  a  oompound  of  reoUAad 
aptrita  :  npwarda  of  a  million  gaUoni  are  la-M- 
poited  from  Biitaiat 
.5  78 


Bnndj  bef^n  to  be  dnfiUedin  Franoe  aboat 
the  year  1343,  but  onlj  u  a  medicins,  pnd 
wa«  coiiriderett  aa  pcsusiing  Buch  marrelloiu 
Btten|{Lhening  poffers  that  the  phyaiciani  term- 
ed it  Eau  de  vie,  "  the  water  of  life."  Ray- 
mond L.ully,  a  disciple  of  Arnold  da  ViUa  Notb, 
ooDsidered  this  admirable  eaaence  of  wiae  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Divinity,  and  that  it 
was  inieoded  to  re-nniniate  and  prolong  the  lite 
of  man.  He  «v6n  thought  that  the  diicovery 
indicated  tiiat  the  time  bad  arrived  for  the  con- 
.  aummation  of  all  thini;s — tbe  end  of  the  world. 
^SlatiiHei  of  Conaiiene,Qiitbec  paper.  ■ 

BRONG-H-BRt.  The  female  jak. 

BRANK.UL,  Hind.     Ulmua  campestrii. 

BRANNU,  HiKD.    UlmuB  eroaa. 

BEANSHBRANTl,  Hind.  Mynine  AM- 

BRANTEY— ?*    Id  PeDftng,  alight  brown 
ooloured,  inferior,  weak,  wood ;  naed  for  baild- 

^BRANTEWEIN,    Gbe.    Brandy. 

BBAPUBRAS,    Himd.   Fagopyruin  ewu- 
lentant. 

BBAS,    Hihd.    BbododeDdron  arboreum. 

BR«8,  MAI.&I-  Rice. 
.  BRAB-BRA8.  A  bee  of  tbe  BfaUy  Peain- 
8u1a  called  by  Enropeans  the  Glam  tree,  fiu'- 
iiishes  a  paper^lika  bark  muoh  naed  in  oaalking 
the  Mama  of  reaaels.  Wood  oaed  ai  floata  for 
liahinic  neti. 

BRASILETTO  WOOD,    Eho.  Cffiaalpioia 


BRA3ILIEN-H0Ur,  Dot.  Braiil  wood, 
BR.^SS. 

Oriohalenm;      Auriotul- 


HilUDg,  Uesiing   Oilko- 

per,  QMlkoper...DuT, 

Cuivre  jauae,  LiUton  Fa. 

Ueuing Qbk- 

Pital Ora. 

Nehart Bib. 

Ktal Hmn. 

OUooe ^~. It. 


..Lat. 
Kaaiagtn,  Loyang,  tain- 
bag«-ku  Ding . . ,  Mala.t. 

SelanoL-mjad., Bns. 

Laton,  Aiofu .'8p. 

Pittalei Tam. 

Itadi _.Tbl. 


Braas  ia  au  alloy  of  copper  and  linc,  gene- 
rally the  yellow  alloy  with  about  an  equal  ireight 
of  zino  and  copper,  called  yeUow  bratt  :  cop- 
per alloyed  with  abont  one-niutb  its  weitifat  of 
tin  ia  the  metal  of  braaa  ordnance  or  gun  metal. 
Similar  alloya  used  for  the  trasses  or  bearioga 
of  machinery  are  .called  hard  braea,  and  when 
amplojed  for  atalnea  or  medela  they  an  called 
bronie.  Braaa  ia  eitenairely  used  in  India 
for  oooktng  and  other  domestio  ntenaili,  and  is 
ID  greater  request  than  copper  among  the  na> 
tiToa,  Qeoerally,  mabomedans  uae  copper  apd 
hiadua  biaaa  utenails.  It  is  imported  into 
Bombay  from  England  (Faulk.)  but  is  largely 
uianufaotared  in   many  parts   of  the  ooontry. 

An  exoaUent  specimen  of  cattiitg  i»  brau   and  1      „»,.w^  ..^w..»»».      ._.»._ 

l)roniing  was  exhibited  at  the  lladraa  Exbibi-    brazier  trade  in  India,  is  alqioet  exduu*el]  N 
tiooofl865.     Broas  is  qifinufaotmed  in.theluindu   hsDds>aiul   tuforms   one  of  tke  So 


BBifls-romnoi. 

more  Important  atiesef  tbePaojibienMifa 
work  they  prepare  the  alloy  in  tbak  on 
"  kuthili"  or  crucibles  )  for  making  tbe  lirpi 
siwa,  however,  the  gagara,  shamadu,  te.,tbEf 
prafei  the  fine  aheet  metals  impDrtad  im 
Europe.  Besides  yellow  braae,  ■  nstil  gnosj 
a  beautiful  sonorous  ring  when  sUixk,  ui 
called  "  Phdl"  or  "  Khiini,"  is  mads  is  Ik 
Panjab:  "Boin,"a  genuine  Bell  melal,  ii  tin 
manufactured  ;  also  an  alloy  oalled  "bnU,' 
and  aa  interior  one  called  "  kuth."  Tk 
Draas  used  in  India  for  pots  by  ibe  ■•• 
tivea  generally  ia  of  a  very  inferior  dssaifilita, 
tbe  workman  finding  it  profitable  to  atBpkii[n 
undne  proportion  of  the  cheaper  metal ;  pot 
malleable  brass  is  found  occarioullj  in  oM  ftu, 
probably  frcHii  the  number  of  timei  il  \m 
been  melted  and  worked  op  causing  the  meUli 
to  combine  more  perfectly  and  tiie  nctMtf 
Xino  to  be  expelled  by  frequent  heatiagi. 

QooA  braas  may  be  made  by  fuun;  tm 
parts  of  eopper  snd  one  of  sioci  but  vaniM 
proportions  should  be  nsed  according  to  tb 
ptifpoee  required.  The  Telug;a  bames  of  nk- 
stances  used  in  alloying  are 


These  metals  are  used  in  voriona  proportkoilT 
native  braziers  to  form  brassj  Quit  metal,  lots*, 
pewter  aolbi,  bell  metal,  ionnt,  and  Biddof 
ware.  Oooaaionally,  silver  is  added  to  m 
gongs  and  bells.  In  general,  howero,!!^ 
proportions  used  are  r^ulated  by  redaciagUil 
proportions  of  Uie  more  expeuuve  and  inotM' 
iDg  those  of  the  cheaper  metal  as  far  as  Hfj 
be  practicable.  Repeated  meltinga  by  dttnfl 
off  tbe  excess  of  lino  leave  a  good  msUcsHl 
brass,  and  fur  this  reason  old  brass  it  M^ 
songht  after  by  smiths  when  they  dewrsitH 
any  work  n^quiring  it  to  be  patticularry  wA] 
able.  Ghrns  taken  at  Kumool  were  littwbW' 
than  spelter. — TonUiimm  :  M.  B.  Mr.  SM" 
fiBASS  GAUPHIBB. 


Bruk-cspur Ooa.  I  Earpantm Wj 

"TiaKiapnr HmD. )  Ha.  ™j 

Thia  coinmercial  name  is  a  cormptios  4 
Barns  camphor  also  called  Borneo  CanM 
Gan^hor  of  Beras,  and  Malay  Camphdf.  S" 
the  product  of  tbe  DryohtUmopt  eampkaf'A, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  iha  Malayan  Pemi^ 
It  is  found  only  in  small  quantities,  in  wpoA 
masses,  in  the  fisaures  of  the  wood.  It  it  ■<* 
frsgrant,  and  less  biting  and  pungent  ibas  tlf 
common  camphor,  and  ia  held  in  much  hiM 
repute.  It  ia  imported  into  Bombay  fn^ 
China. — Favliner.  See  Camphor  ;  Diyt^ 
lanops. 

BRASS-FOUNDEB.    Thebrsss-fnuBteil 


ne 


~  O" 


BRASSICi  OLSIUCBA. 

•rtiira  diiHS,  the  oflrer  ftnc  beioit  the  gold- 
■mitli,  blflcktmith,  stone-ontter  and  CBrpeoter. 
ThtM  mtea  all  wear  the  Zo'nar  or  aiicreii  Btring. 
Ther  do  not  albir  any  brahmBiiicaL  interfeTence 
with  them,  have  their  oim  prieats  end  ritaal, 
iod  they  bury  their  dead,  ia  ■  litting  pottore.. 

BRASSAK.  a  8ub-difiiionof  the  district  of 
Fuiikel^inHii);  in  the  island  of  Banka  pro- 
ilndnir  mueh  tin.  Ste  Tin. 

BKAS^ICA. — Linn.  A  genne  or  cruciferona 
plant  I,  containing  lereral  rery  important  ali- 
meetiiy  epeciea,  the  Braatiee  oleracea,  cabbage, 
and  the  red-lesTed  variety  of  that  apeciea ;  alio 
the  B.  campeatris  and  rapa  -(rape),  B.  nepua, 
tomip,  and  the  variety  oleifera,  oultivated  fbr 
ill  oil,  cnnaamed  to  an  immMise  amaant  in 
Franse  for  iUaminatiDDa. — ffShav^Aiieu]/,  page 


—Liitn.   Sire- 


Its. 

BRABSICA  OAMFSSTRIS, 

diab  Tnrnip,  Eks. 

BRAS8ICA  CH1NEN3I8.  In  Shanghae  oil 
u  obtained  from  thia. 

BRf^SSIGvBRUCA.— Z^ttti.  Garden  Boi^et 
or  itriped  flower  rocket. 

BEA881CA  ERUCAaTHUM,  L.  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  be.  ia  largely  oaltirkted  in 
the  Fanjab  for  its  seed  and  oi),  the  coat  of 
Teorah  oil  is  from  S  to  10  seers  per  Rupee.  It 
is  need  for  buminft. 

BRASSICA  NAPU8,  L. -R(5)«  ;  midCiih- 
if^;  QoliB,  Co/e  deeci  or  Suraul  of  QuEeret. 
Natire  conntry  unknown,  much  cnUirated  in 
Snrope.  FI-  email  yeUow,  Feb,  and  March  ; 
tr.  March. 

BBASSICA  OLEBACEA. 


AaoDgst  Gnropesna  both  in   Europe   and 
India,  a  highly  eateemaii  TOgatable. 

<«.)    Aeephala  D.  C. 

ramosa  ;  (Cavalief  Cabbaga.- 
vulgaris ;  (Common  giean  Uole-wori.) 
queroifolia ;  lOak-loaied  Cabbage), 
aabellin;  (aeotch  Kale.) 

(».}    B^dkda,  D-  0. 


mqor;  (Saroy  Cabbige. 

gemroifera  •  (Bruaael's  Spronta, 
4e.)    CapUata,  B.  C. 

depreaaa  -,  (Drumhead  Oabbage). 

sphnriea  ;  (Qreat  round  Scotob  (Tab- 
<»«•■) 

obovata  ,  (Peatoa  Oabbage.) 

elliptiaa  ;  (Early  York  Cabbage.) 

eenioa  ;  (SaKar-loafCabbage.) 

rubra  •  (Bed  Gabbaice.) 

Muto-rapa,  B.  0.,  (KohUrabi.) 

bolrytia,  D.  C 
(as.)  CanU^era. 

CaQliflai/a;(Oan)iflower,  Phool-kopi.) 


-    BIASSIOA  RAPA.— £inn.    The  turnip. 

l[uDg-Ii.do-wBiDg.BuBif.  I  Oohhen SnoiB. 

ahalgam  ....Behq.  Pebb.  1  Luft...! Jims', 

Turnips  are  grown  in  Europe,  India  and  the 
Tennssenm  Provincea. — tSaton. 

BRASS  LEAF,  or  Uiuel,  is  manufactured 
by  the  Chinese  to  an  enormous  extent  for  mak- 
ing the  Jnn-hted  or  '  golden  flowers,'  used  in 
worship.  It  is  exported  to  Indin,  in  boxes  es- 
timated to  hold  &0  catties. — Mottwoh,  page 
143.- 

BBASS-SUITHS.  See  Brass  founden  • 
Braziers.     Polyandry. 

BRATA,  Hind.    Ephedra  aUta. 
BRAUGBANG.     Jat.     Onion. 
BBAUNEA  MENISPERMOIDES.-lTt^U. 
Syn.  of  Cocculus  acnminatus,  If.  G, 

BRAVA.  A  town  on  the  eait  eoast  of  Africa,, 
in  lat.  1°  7'  S.  long.  44°  3'  E.  which  Uea 
cloae  to  the  eea — Sorthwgh, 

BRAZEN  AGE.     See  Ealpa ;  Surya^vansa. 
BRAZIER,  of  India,  ia  the  Kummaler,  one 
of  the  Are  artizans  of  the  country.    Tbey  wear 
the  Eonar.     i9ee  Braae-ronnder. 

BRAZIL  CHEBBY  haa  spread  itself  aU 
over  the  Xeilf(hBrry,  the  Fulney  and  Sberaroy 
mountains  of  Southern  India. 

BRAZILIAN  ABBOWROOT.     See  Cbbt 
lava  manioc. 
BRAZILIAN  BARK.  See  Iu|{a 
BRAZILIAN  ELEUI,  called  also  Accoaohi 
balsam,  is  a  reaia  obiained  from  the  Idea  he- 
terophytla. 
BRAZIL  WOOD,  QvBKN's  Wood. 

Br^Itanboot DCT.  .Lagnodel   Brasilc^  Vet^ 

Bole  da  breril.. Pa.         nno It. 

BnMJlien-boIr paa.     PaoBraal;  PaodaH^B- 

Maders  del  BreiU,...  St.  [      ba„ ..J/om. 

A  wood  ia  employed  by  cabinet  makera  in 
Europe,  but  its  principal  use  is  ia  dyeing  red. 
It  is  a  oommeroial  term  for  woods  procured  in 
many  parts  of  the  Wesleia  Hemisphere,  frcHn 
one  01  two  species  of  Ceaalpioia,  Weat  Indian 
and  South  American,  trees,  but,  within  the 
laal  fifteen  years,  from  the  Cam  Wood  imported 
from  Altica.  The  true  Braail  wood  ia  auppoaed. 
to  be  the  Bahia  aitida,  which  yielda  a  finer  and 
more  permanent  colour  than  any  other. — Tomi, 
FaOkmer;  MeOitlioek.  See  Cmaalpinia,  Uyea. 
B^,  UiNO.  Quercus  Ilex,  Enmuma  apeoU- 
bili*. 
BBS.  also  pie.  -Tib.  ^^h  of  a  bushel.  - 
B&BAD,  may  be  leavened,  or  unleaveaed  ec. 
tmfermantcd  :  in  the  latter,  flour,  water,  aith 
perhaps  the  addition  of  aalt,  arealone  empb^ed. 
ba  the  former  the  aubatancea  employed  nre 
yeast  in  Europe,  and  the  palm  ninea  or  tod- 
diea  of  Eaatera  and'  Southern  Asia.  And  the 
snbrtitutea  fot  theie  are  Seatfui  carbonate  of 
cariraMte  of  aoda  and  hydiochkuw 


-  O" 


Kcid  )  or  eirtxHiBta  of  toda  tad  larl^e  mU. 
Thb  brand  itufFi  or  oommerce  oonaiit  of  ibe  nn- 
tritioui  Mrwl  ([tuiiia,  the  luberooi  rboted  ptkDU 
nnd  the  farinie  jialded  by  Iraei ;  &Uo  wbut,  bar- 
ley, oati,  rice,  maize,  miUet,  Guine*  cotn,— 
the  ugo  of  pelroi,  the  plantain  and  banana  ; 
the  bread  fruit  tree ;  the  edible  loot  cropa 
nnd  atRTOb  producing  planti,  which  are  a  toine- 
wbat  cxtoniiVe  dais,  the  chief  of  which,  boir- 
eter,  are  the  ocmmoa  potato,  yams,  coOoa  or 
«ddaes,  t9tit  potatoei,  tba  Utter  and  iweet 
eairava  oi  atnioot  the  airovroot  and  other 
idRnta   yielding   itBTcb  So  more  or  leal  pdrity. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flonr,  maize,  and  ride,  form' 
very  import^t  artielea  of  eomnieroe,  and  enter 
largely  into  coltitatios  in  Tirioua  countrlu  for 
bdme  cOitBUitaplion  and  export,  a  portion  being 
contnmed  in  the  art*— aa  ttarch  for  aLiffrining 
liiiAba,  fce.,  and.forbther  burpoMS  not  aiming 
tOtdcr  the  term  at  food.  The  kind  of  brfead  in 
oommon  nae  in  a  roDntry  depend!  partly  on  the 
tulA-of  thk  tnhabitaTfta,  but  mon  iii  the  tort  of 
grain  a'litable  for  its  aoil.  The  Chineae  Uie 
Irttle  bread  and  that  litlle  ii  generally  of  wheat- 
flour.  Cakea  of  wheat-floor,  prepared  on  tli6 
girdle,  ia  a  common  article  at  diet  ataonett  the 
raoea  of  northern  and  central  India.  Furthet 
aouth,  ofi  the  table  Ituida  of  tbe  Penintnla,  the 
nitirea  of  India  uie  nnlearened  oakea  roads  oF 
the  Sour  of  the  Indian  com,  the  Zea  mays 
rather  leia  notritioui  tfaa6  that  made  from 
liheat,  but  more  fattening,  in  DonaeqneuM  of  the 
grtatrr  quantity  of  oil  eont^ned  irt  it.  Amciigit 
the  millet!^  bicAd  U  mtde  of  the  gaedt  tailliit. 
Sorghum  '  vutgare  )  the  tfOtM  millcit  P«a- 
cilloria  apioatn  ;  and  the  very  pooroftba  ymfim 
nifl  the  hard  Raggy,  KleuaiHe  corooma^  i*  tbs 
form  of  oakea  or  porridge.  Barley  ia  ooOMfOn* 
■ny  naed  to  the  westmrd.  ftlon^  tbe  kcft- 
board,  of  all  Sontliern  Am\k,  and  eatttrard  iflto 
Uhina  howevec  boiled  rioe  i*  the  BfeM  artiele  of 
diet,  and  it  is  often  oooked,  with  untrrmantad- 
palra  wine,  into  tbe  cakea,  ftaaiUarly  kaiHTta  in 
India,  aa  "  boppera." 

BAatfiowt  is  s«areelr  em  nade  inM  ftoifaeMt-^ 
ed  bread,  olthosgh  it  ta  said  to  be  ocoanoHally 
Aixad  with  wheat  flour,  for  that  purpoH.  Tb« 
anfieriarily  of  wheat  to  all  other  fartnacMu* 
planta,  in  the  mttiufBetare  of  braad^  is  Twy 
great,  Its  Bsaaitial  conatjtoebti  are  ataieh, 
«lao  oallod  farina  or  Tepula,  gluten,  Wttd  k  litlle 
aUKSr  and  albumen.  It  is  oooasionally  adults- 
vaiad  with  alhai,  whlc%  ii  added  to  wbileh  the 
Aonr,  and  to  enabts  it  to  rslaift  a  larger  uianti- 
^  of  water-  Bhlt  ia  hlao  employed  m  the 
adalt^ation  of  wbaottin  brexd,  to  wbitM  the 
four  tndMwble  it  to  hold-  nore  wito-,  nnd 
earbonate  of  oi^tnesia  is  impnpniy  naed  to' 
obUia  the  aanie  reanlt.  In  Xaslera  and'Smith- 
tKA  hi»,  the  ordiaaTj  wood  bresdt  tbe  well 
kuwn  Safo,  la  made  from  tke-«tM«h:gttaiBl«i 


Gotitaiaad  ia  (he  jHlh  ot  seven!  ipdii  il 
palms.  It  ii  Itrgely  used  aa  an  aitids  gf  &i, 
alike  for  the  robust  hbonrciaa  far  IkaiafiliJ^ 
and  is  ezlenaively  exported  ior  the  un  of  tie 
siek,  and  the  nurtery.  Amongst  the  Ai^ 
burgoul  is  wheat  bailed  with  learen,  an4  tin 
dried  ia  the  aao.  The  dried  wbeat  ii  ptCHmd 
for  a  year,  and  boiled  with  butter  and  gil. 
livened  bread  ia  called  Kbnbi^— £eiiaMi't 
Tra/t^,  Vol.  II.  p.  133.  Toimtiiuom  BuM, 
(Statuti^iu  du  GtteaUt  de  la  Front*  j»- 
ifoTtau  dt  Jmnet}  quoted  by  SiamMit, 
p.  217. 

BRKADFRtJlT  TREK,  Kns.  ArtoetriM 
inoiaa,  IfUldt ;  when  cnltifated,  its  icadi  m 
abortite.  It  belooga  to  the  natural  family  Ai>- 
tocarpea  in  which  are  tbe  bnad-fruit,  fig,  ui, 
mnlberr)',  many  of  them  of  great  utility 
mankind.     3ee  Aftooarpot  \  Fieua  ;  MeiMi 

B&EfniNUSS  8CHWAKZE,  Ou.  iiU* 
pba  cvrcaa. 

BHEJ  or  brege  pant,  it  an  ailiele '1ri(t| 
oeeaaioBallv  comss  to  tbe  Panjab  froa  Siberia 
(Sebere,  Seetha  or  Seeth,  by  th*  utitq 
of  tbe  N'.  W^  Himalaya  and  Puijabi-Scyaiil 
It  is  seen  asunfly  ss  a  lining  to  poatint,  csfl 
itockings,  gloTesi  net^tiea,  ka^  from  iti  ailai 
it  cannot  bv  spun  into  thtwid  ;  it  iaoftwUl 
oolor,  with  a  ortlain  gloaa,  and  is  anppotad  I 
baa  spaern  of  eider  dowo-^itia  faaej  pibed. 
PouOi'i  Handbooi,  p.  181. 

fi&BHA»DA;iUM,  iah.  71"  It' t.  ' 
t.  8"  26'  Jj. 

BEbJf,  HiMD.  Qnercut  annnlata,  also  UN 
eroaa. 

BRBRT,  Hivd:  Vlmut  Oampestria 

BbEiJi  Hiitir.   of  K4to    al 
pagopyrtim  esculentum  :  bdolcwheat. 

BKlWRflS'  3TltAIT8  oi  Sidat  Fti^ 
is  formed  between  the,  Mainhad  of  8ai 
and  Pulo  Bulicaase,  Pulo  Pkdang,  Flih>  1 
and  Palo  Paniore: — S^tbitrgh. 

SHI,  HrNO  afKtilvl,aeaDrdiBgtoCltgka 

Deattrodium  4*' — ■ 

BRIAI4I,   HrN^.    Golebrookia  oppoaitiM 

BRIAR  of  Ui°*)>  ^S  *i  ^  apecMt  ^  M 
num. 

BBICi. 

Int Go^-Him.  I '8)w>B^  ahM^aUat 

Bit* lUuT.  I  lUkMMt „  -.-* 

A  building  material  formed  of  elay,  haH 
ed  either  Ify  the  aun't  r%x%  or  tbe  heal  of  al 
naoe,  the  former  heiag  ealled  aaa-dned  bri 
and  the  latter  bunt  brteka.  Tbe 
gillaceons  earths  axe  far  the  noat  pan  w 
lo  be  used.Blon6  for  btick  makioR.  &• 
are  almost  pure  clay  or.aJaaitna,  aadaie  al 
and  exceedingly  plutio,  but  ofeitnDt  be 
wifbottt  splitting  ;  «thH^  being  light 
tandy  ob;B«rlo«M%aT«t«o  1mm tab*  * 
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intft  brUt  vUkoot  the  tdnistan  of  lime  n  a 
flui,  to  biud  tba  naleriiU.  Oifaeri  ttfiin,  *re 
nttani  eoDpouixli  of  riumiaaaDil  ailioi,  Hiid, 
if  fn*  From  lime,  mairlieiia  or  OMlftllio  oxidri, 
tktu  ara  eioeetfiaglj  Ttluabta  alays  beiii)[  from 
Ibur  iBfiuible  natuTa  well  adapted  for  niaking 
in  bIij'i,  for  lining  furimnba^  fi)(  makin^t  cni- 
nhlei,  gUw-boais  pats,  fco.  Fire  clay  ia  TouTid 
in  m»ay  plaoea  ■■  Intlia,  Rnd  Ht.  ifuRter  and 
(lia  UadTa*  Mirit  malie  flrebrickf  equnl  to  au; 
inponeii  and  at  teak  thau  half  tha  ratt.  Biicu 
(M  (till  mds  i«  Inriia  by  band  inouki«,  but  in 
Britain  tbey  aie  now  itnidst  vU  madif  by  Am- 
.  ebiiv}i  firio£^  bvftied  ultbott  to  vilrifaotiMi,* 
an  muob  employed  aa  a  road  matrmi  oq  kII 
alluTial  lamia  of  India, 

No  aulbentle  information  ia  extant  lYfcard- 
inf  the  nAy  liiatory  of  briekmaking  in  India. 
It  ii  knovli  Ibalaiin  diipd  Mbmrat  brieka  af  a 
nrj  large  aiia  ware  formarly  employail  in 
building  and  thaj  may  atill  be  aeen.  in  the 
btafaanl*  of  some  of  tbe  old  raintd  Jnih  tem- 
plea  at  Heera  Tooinbal  \m  tbe  Ceded  UiairMta, 
AMfbarr;  in  tbe  Soulh^n  Uaharatla  coantry 
■ad  in  the  walla  of  the  mud  forta  at  Ge«lduh. 
Dnmnul  aed  etker  loeaKtiee.  Tbe  btick*  ap- 
par  to  have  been  aan^lly  SJ  feet  in  lengtb  by 
ii  inobea  in  brcedtb  and  7  oi  6  ineheein 
tbiokeeaa.  Tbe  aeama  are  apparent  freca  the 
effeot  of  the  w«atber,  bul  the  brieka  oannot  be 
■aparated  witbout  braaking.  Tbe  baieaMat  and 
a  HOod  deal  of  tbe  iotarior  of-  ibe  aelid  munU- 
puns  Of  pf  vnidal  towcra  of  ttaeae  j^n  templea 
mre  built  with  uuburnt  brieka  sad  tbemaaoa- 
ry  Htd  oarred  slebs,  oiiiamenta  and  ^iilira  wtM 
aiaotad  over  tbif  foundatioa  of  tanb  wcfrk.  lliia 
■eeeuaU  for  tbe  dilapidsUd  oeadition  of  parti  of 
thete  templea.  In  some  of  the  old  forte  in 
Sentliarii  ladia  tbe  lower  part  of  tba  walls  is 
made  of  uuburnt  brioks  and  tbe  upper  part  of 
bawii  stoneat  The  mora  tnodera  fort|  are 
cbieA;  oonatrueted  of  mud  embaakmeata  eaaed 
in  large  blooki  of  stone,  very  aemrately  fitted 
but  not  Demented  with  lime  or  nsortar.  Jo  tbe 
aDeieut  buildinxa  of  India,  briok  work  idoea  Del 
qipear  to  bave  bun  eiteoaivelj  employed  ;  al- 
though Id  aome  of  the  templca  we  find  tbe  ap^ 
pratoiies  made  of  brick,  while  tba  lew«r  ones 
are  ef  sbme.  Bricks  of  auperior  c[Qality,  and 
many  timea  tbe  preeeat  ordinsry  aiae,  are  often 
discovered  in  Sonlhem  India,  and  in  ths  Nor- 
ttiern  CirtSars,  Bouth  Arcot  sad  other  DitlrifitB 
nnllenl  spedmfns  ba*e  been  found,  which  in- 
dtcate  that  ft>rmnty  thSy  wtn  made  of  a  mach 
laigcr  aize,  and  that  great  attenlioo  was  paid  to 
Aeir  manrpulation  and  bnmiafc.  The  bricks 
■aadain  ICadrae  80  or  40  yaarsafOf  wtm  also 
llfRar  and  of  better  qoelitf  than  those  now 
■itnfacthrad.  The  Material  Qsad  in  Babybio 
««a  anbumt  bri^.  Many  of  the  anoient  ruined 
cMmW  Panla  at*  boill  of  «ab«Bt  bricks 
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beataa  «p  with  atiww  of  n)Bb>  to  make  tba  »- 
ICMdieot  adhere,  aikd  tbes  bakad  ia  tiie  sua, 
la  tba  daya  of  tba  figyptian  bwdajn,  f  baraob 
oommauded  tbe  taskmMtera  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers.  Baying,  "yeBhsU  ao  mora  give  tha 
people  straw  to  mike  bricki  aa  heretofore  )  let 
them  go  arfd  gather  atraw  for  thsmaelfea." 
(B*.  V.  7.  "  And  ibey  bad  brick  far  atone, 
and  slime  had  ibey  for  mortar.  (Gsn^  /.  4,> 
ABsyria  abaands  with  aapbalta^  or  bitoneu, 
Herodotus,  and  many  ancient  authors  affiirm, 
that  the  walla  of  Babylon  were  esmentcd  wilb 
it  and  Arriau  aaya  "  The  tensple  of  Belus,  ia 
ilie  midit  of  the  oity  of  fi^bylua,  waa  made  of  , 
briok.  otmented  with  aaphaUus.  "—Mifnan't 
TrmtU.p.  186.  2>r.  Bwttr  m  M.  S.  J.  B. 

BRIOK  TEA,  ia  lea  oompresaed  into  k 
solid  form.  This  article  and  the  Khsta,  at 
'*  aearf  of  felieiiy,"  are  the  great  articlea  of 
tradii  between  Chirifi  and  Thibet.  A  prodigioiU 
qaantiiy  of  these  goods  ia  eiported  unonallj 
Irora  tbe  provincfsof  fiM-iS^'w'Hnd  Sse-tehouen, 
The  Tibetans  might  live  in  freeikHii  and  in'< 
dependence  -in  tha  midst  of  their  mountains, 
and  oare  nothing  about  the  Chinaie,  if  they 
could  0Bly.mBke  up  tbeir  ninda  lo  go.without 
brick  tei  and  aearfs  of  felioity. — Hue.  CAtnes* 
£mpire.  Vol.  I.  p.  15.  '  .. 

BBIDB  AND  BKIDEQBOOM.'  In  tbe 
pstriarchal  history  of  ;^cripture,'and  in  theesrly 
affcounti  of  tl>b  mannets  Of  Bnclent  nalioni,  tba 
dnugbter  was  alwsya  oonsidered  the  propotyof 
tbe  pHNiitv  tbe  wife  as  the  pi^obaae  of  tba 
butband,  and  tbe  marriage  oontraot  as  the  dead^ 
of  tntDsfer.  This  ia  still  tbe  foundatioa  of  tba 
hindu  msrriH)te  cercfbony  and  ths-  mahoniedan 
bi>lfi<t)[roora  by  tba  Aowat  purchaiea  hi*  wifb' 
of  baneW,— Sflf^***  Bittary  •/  Jam,  Vol.  J, 
p.  195, 

BBIDGB.  A  \nfi4fe  haabeea  iMtaphaiiflMi- ' 
ly  in  nae  with  many  naliona,  lo  indicate  tbs 
means  of  passage  oftheaoulef  ihedead.  1%^ 
Parai  has  ibe  bridge  Cliinvat  that  leada  to  bea- 
Tea  and  the  mahomadait  has  the  Pul>«-dirat 
serosa  whkb  the  good  walk  easily,  but  h  is  aa 
sharp  at  a  rsior  for  tbe  aioted  whon  It  o«la  in  - 
twio.  There  is  a  bridge  for  the  dead  in  Java,  and 
ioN  andS.  AaMTioa,  tnpoltnesiaacanoa iatba 
object  lypiBed,  as  with  tbe  Greeks  and  Botnatia,  - 
with  whom  a  boat  wia  tbe  aappmed  means  of 
transport.  The  bridgea  in  the  S.  E.  of  Aa^ 
are  uiunlly  built  of  atone;  brick,  wood  iron, 
bamboos,  canea  or  twigs.  Tba  Ariaa  faindu 
and  roahomedau  rulers  in  India,  built  but  few 
bridices.  The  Bhoi,  Uongol  and  Tat^  nieea. 
of  the  Hidinlaya  and  Burmab  had  number*  of 
th«m.  hi  Burmab,  bridges  are  seldom  wanting 
near  villagrs  where  nullnbs  or  inundated  fields 
obstruct  the  communication  near  towni.  Tbe; 
are  sometian*  of  extrsordinary  lengtb.  The- 
eMukraetioii  Bern  vine*.    Luip  teak  ptW 
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are  driren  in  ptin  or  triplet!,  with  htijt  betvton, 
not  ezoeeding  tweire  or  thirteen  feet.  Uortioe 
holoB  are  out  throuKh  thote  parti  in  vhich  eron 
bearen  are  laid  with  beam*  and  aoiid  planldng 
over  thoM  antt  a  railing  ii  added- 

Turner  tells  ui  of  a  simple  bridge,  for  the 
acoommodation  of  siugle  pMsenaeri,  cooitract- 
ed  between  two  oppaaite  mountain*,  which  ooii- 
■Uted  of  tiro  Isri^eTOpei  made  oftwiited  oreepert, 
stretched  ptralloi  to  each  other,  and  enoin^led 
with  a  hoop.  {Turwr't  Embauy,  p.  64.)  This 
i(  the  original  of  the  Jhala  or  rope  bridges 
of  the  Hitnalaya.  Those  above  Serahsn,  op- 
.  posite  Hira,  and  at  Poaree,  whether  swingiog 
or  auipeniion  bridge*,  are;  says  Dr.  CleKhom, 
uniuit«d  for  the  passage  of  iheep  end  mules. 
The  elevation  of  the  rope  bridge  (Jhula)  at 
Tani  on  the  TouM  river  is  nearly  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  bridges  of  the  N.  W, 
Himalaya  the  timbers  of  ibe  following  trees 
are  u>ed  for  ordinsTj  wooden  bridges.  Alnns 
sp  'cies  ;  Bombai  beptaphyilura,  Cedrela  toona ; 
C.  serrsta ;  Phanis  dictylirera;  P.  sylveitria,  and 
Saiis  alba.  For  awing  bridges  Andropogoo 
involnta;  Betula  bhojputra  ;  Cotoneaster  ob- 
tasa ;  IndiKofera  heterantha  Olea  Buropaaa ; 
Parrotia  Jacqaemontis  and  Salii  alba.— 7Wrn«r, 
Drt.  Olegharn,  Stevxyi  and  Mtuon, 

BBIGDELIA,  SpeeUt. 
UndooTOO  Waod.Ano-Tu.  |  Undooroo  KaTra...Tlk 
A  timber  tree  of  the  Northern  Ciroara, . 
BRIEDELIA  LANOSFOLIA,  Bok.      A 
tree  of  eonsiderable  lise,  native  of  Bengal. 
BRIEDELIA  MONTAH.V. 

OpoDJon  Han CAn.  |  Asann* _,...1[ahb. 

Found  in    Canara,   eommoB  in    Dandelee 

where  it  reaohcs  a  great  sisa,     Uardly    inferior 

to  teak  and  sUnda  water  equalty  well.  It.seema 

well   worthy   a  trial   for  naval   purposes.     In 

Outtack  tells  at   6  annas  per  cubio  foot.     It  is 

a   light   brown   ooloored    wood     antf    atrot^.' 

£lentibil  in  the    Banthal  jungles  from   Banee- 

bahal  to  Hasdiba  used    for  beams,  planks  and 

building  purpoaea   generally.     The  silk    worm 

from  whii^  Tasaa  cloth  is  made  feeds  ohiefl; 

upon    this    toee.— (7iri.    'Engmter't   Jovmai, 

July  I860.  Dr.  Giiim. 

BRIEDELIA  MOONII,  The. 

Clnytia  retosa.  Moon's  Cat.  p.  71  (noo  Una}— 

0,  p.  St7B. 

Fat^kaa-ls-ga»«-  SinoH.' 

Common  in  Ceylon  up  to  an  elevatum  of 

t,000  feet.     The  Singhalese  consider  this  quite 

disti'ict  from  B.  reiusa  which  it,  however,  very 

cloaely    resembles,   differing   in   its   somewhat 

larger  leaves,  svllary,  not  spiled  infloresoence, 

aud  ovoid  fruit.      They  sre  probably  mere  va- 

ri«tie«  of  one  speoiea.    The  timber  of  both  is, 
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useful  for  bniUinj  parposea.— Z%u.  X*.  Pt.     I 
Z^t.  p.  279.  ' 

BHIEDELIABETUSA.'^r. 
B.  apinosa,  WUid, 
CSaybls  Fstuia,  Xinn.      |   C.  Bpieoes,  Am).  Or.il. 
Kst  Taku-Ia-gua,    Sitcb. 
Common   in  Ceylon    up  to   an   eleraticn  e( 
2,000  fett.~TAw.  X».pl.  Zeyl.p.  Hi. 
BRIEDELIA  SCANDEN8.— ITiW.  JSdrf. 

Danki  bura Tn.  I  duri  aanam  ,  ...Tn. 

Sirianaam „     | 


'  BaiEDELU  SPIH08A.— TPnUc  JbnL 
Cluytia  apinosa.  Both. 

&Maiina Xiv.HAHa.  i  Valla  veogay  muunTkS. 

Ataa  — CAH.DuE.MaBB.     Eon  maun _.TK. 

Mnllii  vaogaj..HAJ.BiU/  {  Kara  mail 

Kata  E<etaKcBU.SiaaB,  I  Unria  madiB  1...  ...  » 

This  large  tree  is  a  nstiv<^  of  aeveral  partt  of 
Boutberu  India,     It  is  not    unoommon  in  ^ 
alpine  jungles  of  Ceimbatore  where  it  attaiui 
oonaidonble  aise.     It  is  found  in  the  Qo^rety 
foreaU,    where  ita   wood   is   esteemed   u  vwy 
strimg  and  good.    It  is  rather  a  oommoa  tits 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  both  cout   and  iabad. 
The  wood  is  atrong  and  tough  and  .stiads  (hi 
action  of  water  well  ;  hence  it-  ia  ofl«n  used  (dr 
the  frames  of  walls,  whereon  the  supentroedi* 
of  maaonry  is  erected.  It  ia  also  used  a*  besM 
for  houses.     This  wood  deaervea,  in   Dr.  Gib- 
aon's  opinion,  to   be   more   extenuvely  knewi 
thin  it  is :  osttle  eat  the  lesves  voracioailf. 
They  an  said  to  destroy  worm  in  tbdr  hM^ 
—Prt  Boxb.,  O'Shenghneug,  Otism,  ^ijH 
and  OUghom.  Oopfowt  BeSAome,  Fior-  J*A- 
BHIGSS,  General,  an  Officer  of  the  HiM- 
Army,  author  of  Letters   on    India. — ^Tnnilr 
tion  of    Ferishta.    Lend.    1889,    1   vok   i 
short  aoeount  of  the  Sheilly  fanaily. — Lond.Ai' 
Trans,  vol.  vi.  77.   Description  of  a  Psratt 
painting.— Ibid,  vol.  v.  >I4.     OnthelBnd4B 
of    ladia.— Editor  of    the   Persian  Taiik^ 
Ferishta.  He  was  assistant  resident  at  Poosi^ 
unffer   Mr.  Elphinstoilfe  as  resident,    lad  iw 
there   when  the  laat   Baji  Bao    moved  oel  ^ 
PoOnah  and  burned  down  the  resident  sM 
with  it   hie   manuscript  of   the    translatioa  S. 
Ferishia.   When  peace  was  restored  be  rtfrsM- 
lated  and  printed  it— Z>r.  Ana/a  Oatalofm.  : 
BBIG03,  H.  G.,  author  of  «tiea  of  Gigh) 
rashtra.— Bombay,  18*9,4  to.     On   the  P«*^ 
sees.— Bombay,  1852, 1  vol.    Svo.  Dr.  itsufli 
Catalogttt.  .1 

BBIGU,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  s  m^ 
Brahma,  and  hU  name  is  frequently  foond  ■ 
tbeliindu  writings.  It  is  related  of  ''^•'^ 
once  on  being  asked,  in  so  aaaembiy  "^  'Nl 
gods,  which  was  the  greatest,  Brahma,  7i»ia«l 
01  Siva,  he  updwwok  lli«  tMli  of  •MatMll|i 
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tht  peiat  hj  «  wvewlitt  hasudou  eiperiiutit 
"fyle.  kith.  Bind.  p.  7. 

BBIHADBATHA,  of  the  line  of  Fandu, 
fatber  or  Jinundha,  one  of  the  BaThndratba 
dynuty  of  Indian  kinf^.  Aecordjoit  to  Bunten, 
heruled  B.  C.  806  to  B.  C.  H7.~Bmtat,  III. 

BBIHASFATI.  See  Hindu.  Triahaipati. 
BRIHAT-CHAK.RAMED.  Hind.  Seabania 

BHIHATCHITRA.  Hikd.  Caaaia  lophon. 
BBIHUTEE,  Bbno.  Solaniim  ferox. 
BRIJQY,  in  L.  69"  V  B.  and  L.  32"  M'N. 
BBIJKT,  in  L,  69°  29'  £.  and  L.  32" 
SI'N. 
BSi;  BHASHA,  the  Hindi  proper. 
BKIKU,  BflNQ.     AfTRti  arandiSora. 
BRILLIANT  MACAQUE.  See  SimiadEe. 
BSIHDU,  BBIULA,  Hi^D.   Celtia  Cauoa- 
m—WiOde. 

BRIKO  OB  DUNO,  Tibxtah  ;  the  Cow  of 
tbe  Tak  or  Ghaori  tailed  bull. 
BIUM  POSH,  Bind.  Nymphiea  atba. 
BBIUSTONE,  Eva.  Brimateia,  Qsk.   Go- 
phrilb,  UsB.  Sulphar. 
BRINDA,  Sani.  Ooymom  aanotum. 
BRINDABAN.    An     BDOient     forest    near 
Mathura  were  Kriihna  met  the  Qopi  or  abep- 
henleuea- 

BRINDABUN  on  tbe  Jumna  river,  a  place 
of  hindo  pilgnmage  ;  hindua  al*o  make  pilgrim- 
agea  to  Pooebkur  in  Bajpotaiiah,  to  Dirirka  in 
OBaeral;-to  Jaggenathat  ?ooree,  to  Badrbath 
b  the  HiiualajB  ;  to  Benarea,  on  the  Qangoa, 
to  Bamiaaeram  near  Ceylon,  to  Ponderpoor  on 
the  Kiatnak  ;  to  Tripati,  near  Madrna,  Hialaz 
ontheeoastof  Meekran.  Their  retigiuas  mendi- 
einta  eren  travel  to  Bakn,  tbe  liie  of  a  aaoted 
fin  on  the  Caapian. — Cal,  Bee. 
BRINJ,  Pna.  Braaa. 

BBINJ,  Pbkb.  Propaly  Biriqj,hnakedriM. 
BRINJaL,  Akqlo-Induni  Solannm  nelon- 
gena — Lmn. 

X^Hg-plaot Eho-  I  DirgkVRTtaika Sahb. 

BcagoD ..HiMD.  I  Bodiogui  ...  Soxatrah. 

Ttning,  Traiig...l(iUT.  \  Eattanku. Tib- 

Tartika ...SASa.  )  Vankm Tu, 

For  enlinary  pnrpoaea,  the  fesetable  eitg,  or 
briiljal,  ia  one  of  the  beat  vegetablea  is  India. 
Several  Tu-ietieB  are  axtenirTely  oultivated  and 
eaten  by  all  claaaei.  It  it  alai^  toond-abaped 
fruit,  both  purple  and  white  ;  another  it  white, 
thin  and  long ;  a  amalle/  tpeoieB  aicain  ia  pear- 
ihaper),  red  and  purple  striped  ;  ami  there  ia 
one  addom  exceeding  the  aiae  of  en  rgg.  They 
an  all  dreeaed  alike  and  uacd  both  io  earriea 
and  other  Dstive  dishea,  and  a»  mo  eh  on  the 
of  Europeans.  Their   propagaiioB  is  by 
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inebea  apwt  and  nyiife  watering  tfrery  thitd 
or  fourth  day. 

BRINJABA.     Seefiinjara. 

BBINJAKI  DOa.  Bee  Caoia  funiliaria.— 
Zmm.    ■ 

BRINJABI,  in  L.  80«  8&'  E.  and  L.  2V 
O'N.- 

BRINEOL,  Hind.     Berobemia,  tp. 

BRINZAL,  Enq.  Brinjal. 

BRISHABDEO,  pfopeily  Yriih*bdefa,  bia 
the  aame  meaning  aa  Naad  eawar  ef  the  Saira 
aeet,  the  bull  being  the  eflifcy  of  both.  In  order 
to  diatingoiah  tbe  particular  pontiff  to  whom 
any  Jain  ihrine  ia  conteorated,  it  is  only  reqnt- 
aite  to  look  on  the  pedeatal  for  the  ijmbol,  aa 
the  bull,  the  aerpent,  the  lion,  ho.,  fee.,  eaoh 
having  hia  peculiar  emblem. — Tod'$  TraveU,  p. 
9V. 

BRISARI,  UiKD.  Edwardaia  mollia. 

BRISTLES,  Eno. 

Borstals DuT.  iBania Malat. 

Soira Fa.    Scnaaciiij Fou 

Bonton Oaa,    8«bta«lMtiiui Be*. 

Setola It.    Cardaa...„ 8>-. 

5etn.„ Lat.  i  Betas „. 

The  strcing  hair  from  the  back  of  the  hog  and 
wild  boar  used  by  bruihmakerf,-  ahoemakeia, 
saddlers,  &o.  Ruaaia  is  the  great  marl  for 
bristles. — FmUnter.     MeCmlloeh  Diet. 

BBISTA,  called  Visbn  in  the  Camatie.  In 
hindn  astronomy  tbe  13th  year  of  the  cycle 
of  Jupiter. — Warren, 

BRITAIN,  or  Oreat  BriUin,  a  kiagdom  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe  which  now  awaya 
tbe  destinies  of  British  India.  It  ia  ruled  over, 
in  Britain,  by  a  sovereign,  with  reaponaibld 
miniaters,  and  two  housea  of  parliament,  vis., 
the  HoDse  of  Gommoni  and  the  Hoase  of  Lords. 
And  for  India,  there  ia,  in  Britain,  a  minister 
with  a  council  Of  twelve,  compose'd  ol  mm 
acquainted  with  India,  and  it  senda  to  British 
India  for  administration  a  Viceroy  and  Gover- 
nor General  with  a  Governor  for  Bombay  and 
one  for  Madras,  vrith  sis  Judges  for  the  High 
(!onrt,  of  Oalontti,  Usdras  and  Bombay;  For 
the  command  of  the  three  British  Indian  armies. 
Great  Britain  aendv  three  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  with  several  Generals  of  Diriaioh,  jQreat 
Britain  baa  many  colonies,  and  its  entire  domi' 
nions  are  mually  deaignated  the  British  Empii^ 
over  which  it  rules  by  means  of  Viceroya^ 
Governors  General  with  councils,  Govemora 
tvith' councils,  Partiaments  end  commissionera. 
The  area  aud  population  era  st  under: — 
Britiih  N.  America,  Great  Sq.  H.  Population. 
Britain      and       BritUh 

IndU 6,188,000    1S8,eU,00O 

Britiah  Faadatoij  India...       fi(M,7D0       lTi909,lM 
Colooiea  of  Qttat  Brltun.    4,fiS3,000    iai,4Sfl,0D0 

BB1TA8TAN,  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanda 


seed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  raina.    Th« 

yo&og  planta  afe  placed  at  about  aghteeo   PvraDa,  ai   the  plaee   of    religious   duty, 
621- 


nppoMd  1>y  MiDe,  «D  be  fta  latiKii  of  Gmt 
BriUin.  It  h  also  ullcd  SiriU  dwip,  or  th« 
White  Itladd,  anil  SuTanii  dwip,  or  the  G'lldea 
laUni),  ia  «oi^>Mtured  bIbo  to  be  Ireland.  Tbo 
British  lalanili  are  (it  is  said  by  some),  aene- 
tines-aalM  Chunclra  dwip,  and  tikewiae  Tri< 
oalaaa,  or  the  Island  with  three  Peaks,  tib,; 
RajatRkotm,  Ajraonla  and  dorarnaeuta.— Ifo^ 
rm  Zala  Sattkalita. 

BRITISH  INDIA.  When  ilrat  the  Briliah 
•Bt  foot  in  -India  tb«  foundationa  of  the  old 
Uoghul  empire  were  thoroughly  broken  op, 
wawa  of  oonqueat  had,  paaaed  OTer  it  and  rob- 
ber rfiieb  had  lonft  been  makiag  invaaions  of 
their  peaoefol  neighbeara,  the  normal  practice  of 
their  rula.  But,  with  the  romatioD  of  factoriea 
■nd  the  kirJBg  of  troopa  to  defend  them,  waa 
hid,  the  foundation  of  a  central  power  whieh 
gradaallj  grew  ia  strength  snffioiMt  to  control 
the  varioua  ohieftaina  and  extend  its  efTorie 
from  Caps  Oomorin  to  the  Indus.  The  British 
adminittiatioQ  in  India  Itas  been  purely  that 
of  aJBiliiary  KOYernment,  tod  the  entire  policy 
baa  ncceaaarilj  ennformad'to  militery  neceesi- 
ttee,  ftnd  it  is  only  aince  the  middle  of  the 
Mineteenik  eentur^  that  the  state  of  the  country 
baa  perraitled  its  rulera  to  tbrow  the  energy  of 
tbe  Qovernment  into  the  path  of  pceeful  it- 
relopment  of  ita  resooreea. 

The  first  oooasion  of  thf  natives  of  Brliiin 
oonung  in  coauct  with  «  foroa  of  utivaa  of 
India,  waa  in  1664,  wheo  8i™ji  attacked  and 
pbiodared  flurat,  on  whieh  oooasino  Sir  George 
UModen  won  the  apptaqae  of  4urutiK«eb,'  by 
■n  oaeominan  display  ol  nlout.  Since  then, 
wan  have  been  iDoaaaast  and  mnf «  n^me 
bsoome  illustriouB. 

Sinoo  the  con^unat  ,«f  tU  P«DJab  by  tord 
OalbouiiaiB  lS4»,Md  of  Pegu  in  1852,  thq 
baundtriesiof  the  British  empire  of  Iddiii,  en- 
alu4iag  Aden  and  the  Straita  SetU^nU,  baie 
baen  the  ^JuUman^  rwnte,  the  KArakonim,  the 
WiOet^bed  of  the  Uinajsji^  Nepaiil  and 
Bhootao  on  tlie  norUb  ;  the  aae  on  the  weat.and 
»aMh  ;  a«d  a  line  marked  by  no  natural  fea- 
tunaa  alTetahing  fiwx  the  ToiM  ramie  irregu* 
Wly-ia  a  aoutbeaat  direction  through  Burnuih 
h)  tiifi  toatb  parallel  of  iatituds.  Ko-Jghly, 
ScitMh  Ia(ti«  Jaay  be  aaid  to  he  ioeUded  within 
L.  S^wid  87"  N.  aadL.  ee"  44' and  89°  30' 
%  iivotriog  1 1,360  nilca  of  eKterniri  boundary. 
From  Teaaaaarisi  by  the  Himalaya  to  Opa 
lioDM  in  Siudh  tbe  U»d  frontier'  ia  <,G60 
milea,  while  the  watt  line  from  ihe.StraiU  Set- 
ItemeoU  to  Knmchee  ia  6,580.  Tbe  l«ngtb  of 
India  from  the  Indus  to  Gape  Comorin,  on  the 
neridiaB  of  7»»,  ia  1,900  miles.  The  extreme 
breadth  it  l.BOO  miles,  on  the  parallel  of  38«; 
The  whole  peninsnla  oontaina  an  area  o(  about ' 
lfiS1,99<i  tquara  milea  end  •  popoletiaa  of 
S04,000,OOD  w  1S8  to  tfae  gul^  nil  aw  gar- 1 


atMd  hf  0mt  IMldH;  witt  Um  omrUm  if 
small  territoriea  held  t^  Pwtogtl  aid  Fmki 
whioh  ttaad  tbia  i 
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Criiish  India,  is  arimlniitend.  chiefly  diitel- 
ly,  by  British  officiili  -  nnder  a  rieeraf  nd 
OoVKriiu  Oeneml,  but  to  teme  extent  iailintlij 
throogh  'feudatory  Natire  Cbiefa.  gaidid  If 
British  officers.  No  ceosoa  ol  tbe  PeoMof 
States  baa  been  taken  aave  in  iaoUkd  am, 
and  tbe  enrveya  of  them  mx*  not  jet  e» 
plete.  But-  the  following  nay  be  aeesplsdM 
l^presenlirig  'the  portion*  of  India  KOntii' 
directly  by  British  oSciale,  and  tbosa  ^ 
ministered  indirectly  through  Native 
with  subaidiarj  sovereign  powers. 

Nen-Veudatory...     960,810  16B,0OI,MI 

Peadabwy         ...    ^98,790  48,006,101 

British  India   as  it  stood    in  tbe   mi( 
tbe  nineteentfa  Acntnry   was  won    by  tbe  M 
India  Company  whtob  tad   been  eatabli^ii 
lt99.  In  16341  Ur.Bo«Kktan.aablp'<*ii<S«l 
obtained  the  privilege   of  planting  fadasMti 
Bengal.     The   Presidenej  of  Madna  wu  w 
stituted  in    1689  ;   that  of  Bombay   in  IfM 
and    that    of     Bengal   in    l«8i.      In  l^V- 
tbe   Ooveiuor  of  Bengal    waa  eaade  Oonntf 
Ouieral  of   India  with    certain  poweio,  eMf 
political  and  Gna neial,  over  the  other  tvo.  k 
1 7  8i  a  Board  .-of  Comnl  was  created  in  Biitai 
oompoird  oftfae  king  of  Great  Bntain's  oil' 
ters,  who,  in    that   capaeitj,  bora  tbe  titU 
Commissioners  for   the    Affaire   of  ladia,  > 
this   eyttam   omtiniMd  until    Ibe  ^r  lit 
nben  Brttiah  India  waa  takeo  luidti  tbe  dia 
eoBtrol-«f  llHCnnm.    Ia  that  iii«ml>bo*- 


BRITISH  imnt. 

1743.    Buewod  Chaftor. 
1767.    PU»ey  foaght  hy  OiTe,  with  700 
Earopesn  IVoops  1,400  wpoys  and  670  lailon 
Bud  threw  Bengal,  Babar  and  Omu  into  Bri- 
tiih  handi. 

17T3.     Beogal   PrwidaDoy  giTWi  a  anpcri- 
ority  over  the  otben.    Value  ttt  Briliih  gooda 
exported  waa  je48>,803 
*40l,166. 
orBcDKBl,  Beliar 

and  OfUu  £1,126,760 

„     £2,071,963 

India  £8,0S9,Q00 

*  „         „  iBlfi,403,O0O 


1780. 
1772.  Net 


BRITISH  VOM. 

tm,  the  Home  Qotrarnneiit  of  India  bad  eon- 
riitedof  a  Board  of  IS  membeia,  oiUed  tiia 
Dinetara  of  the  Beat  India  Oompanj,  and  the 
AeiideBt  of  the  Board  of  Oontrol.  The  Di. 
Rotora  had  moetlf  all  the  patrnnaKC  ai  to  ap- 
paifltiMotB,  except  the  higher  ofGee*  aad  com- 
fflinda  which  were  made  in  oommaaioation 
with  the  minietiy,  who  likewiae  originated  all 
qnattiDBB  of  peace  and  war,  pouessed  the  power 
of  reveniog  the  aota  of  the  Eait  India  CompaDy 
■nd  the  Government  of  India,  and  alao  of 
tending  ont  inrtnictioDa  on  apodal  mattcra  to 
the  GoremoT  Geaerai  without  eonaoltiag  the 
Direoton.  Between  the  fiiet  formation  of  an 
BagUth  Eaat  India  Company  and  A,  D.  1668 
the  following  were  the  chief  change*  : 

16M.  ^eneh  1.  I.  Company  formed  and 
thriroapital  hnilt  in  1674  at  Pondioheriy. 

S4th  iany.  1667-6.  The  first  notice  of  tea 
in  the  eompaDy'e  reoorda  ;  in  a  deapatoh  to  their 
agent  at  Bantam  of  that  date,  he  ia  ordered  to 
tend  home  100  Iba-   of  tea    the  beet  ha  can 

Infl?.  Charter  renewed  afreah  end  authority 
to  Mtablish  a  mint  at  Bombay. 

1681.    Sir  Joaiah  Child  published  a  treatiae        r-„   . 

in  which  it  appeara  that  the  Company  then  had  ;  govern  India  in  a   polilioal   manner   till  B 0th 
BE6   partners,  36  ships  of  from  100   to  775    April  18£4. 

tons,  that  the   oustoms  duties  on   the  Trade  i       SSnd     April    1854    all    real   and   paraonal 
amonnted  to  £60,000  or  70,000  a  year.  property  of    Honorable   Beat   India  Onnpany 

168«.  An  attempt  paejeeted  by  Sir  J.  Child  .  vested  in  the  Crown,  (who  becomes  liable  (br 
to  acquire  territorial  empire  ia  India,  failed.      |  all  claims,   debts,  contracts,  fce.)  aince  1 79S 

16eS.   A   fresh  Charter.  7  in    1703    nniled    but  it  managed  by  the  Company.     Dividend  is 

1608-  A  new  Company, )  under  the  title  of  I  10^  percent,  and  may  he  redeemed  any 
the  United  Ctunpany  of  Uerohanis  of  Englsnd  time  after  April  1764.  Company  stock  la 
tndioft  to  the  East  Indiai.  £6,000,000. 

169i.    Company's  agency  transferred  from        Law  of  Reaidenoe,  and  right  to  empleyment, 


178tf    „         „ 
i?97    „ 
1806    „ 
Company  Exports, 

1807.  £963,416' 

1 808.  910,644 
1S09.  866,153 
1810.     1,010,816 


For  private  individnala 
during  the  6  yeara  end- 
ing with  1807-«,  there 
was  annnalty  etported 
18U.     l|0S8|816j  £805,496. 

1818.  Charter  renewed,  but  merehanta  allowed 
to  trade  with  Bombay,  Madnu,  Calontta, 
and  Penang. 

1814.   MerehandisanportedinvalBe£870,177 

1819.  do.  do.  £9,060,141. 
1833.     Company  as  traders  abolished  ;  to 


Hoeghly  to  CaleutM. 

1898.  Company  acqaired  a  grant,  from  a 
graodaon  of  Aurungaeb,  of  Cwlcutta,  and  two 
aifjoining  villages  with  leave  to  exercise  judi- 
citry  powere  over  the  inbabitanta  and  erect  for- 
tiBcations.  These  were  given  the  name  of  Fort 
William. 

1716.  An  embassy  went  to  Fnrhlchaare  and 
obtained  in  1717,  by  whioh  they  got  the  island 
of  Din,  87  townsMpt  in  Bengal  which  gave 
tiien  the  oommand  of  the  river  for  1 0  milea  8. 
of  Calentta  and  had  the  villages  reatored  to 
them  near  Uadras,  whioh  had  been  formerly 
given  by  the  government  of  Aroot  and  reenmed. 

1714.  Average  of  10  years  ending  with 
1734,  the  total  value  of  British  products  an- 
maUy  exported  wu  £92,4lO;lS~6  and  of 
bnllion  £518.103.11-0,  total  617,G13-ft-10. 

1741-  Afangc  of  the  8  years  ending  in 
1741  the  annual  nine  of  British  gooda  export- 
ed waa  £lS7,944i>7. 

1718.  7  yeara  ending  with  174S  the; 
amontttod  to  £188,176-16-4. 

1731.  Company  ndneed  their  dividend 
tnm  8  to  7  per  oe&t. 


_.     ,_ W.   IV.,    C.   8«88.   87.   No 

native  of  the  aud  territories,  nor  any  natural- 
bom  Biilijeot  of  Hia  Hajeety  reaident  therein, 
shall  by  reason  only  of  hit  religion,  place  of 
birth,  descent,  colon  TOT  any  of  them  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  pleee,  c^ee,  or  employmoat 
under  the  eaid  Company. 

In  their  career  of  oonqueat,  the  British  East 
India  Company  had  been  almost  eontinuouBly 
aucceasftLl.  A  severe  reverse  waa  snstained  in 
Afghanistan  in  1841,  in  which  many  thousand 
Boldiers  perished  in  retreat.  But  their  most 
severe  trial  occurred  in  1SB7  and  1866,  in 
which  yeara  the  native  army  revolted  and  many 
of  the  races  both  hindu  and  mahomedan  re- 
belled. In  1807,  the  number  of  British  aoU 
dicrt  had  fsllen  very  low  and  it  was  suppoaed 
that  the  disafiboted  soldiery  of  the  Bengal  Army 
took  that  opportunity  lo  revolt.  Much  has  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  cause  of  that  disaffection, 
but  a  general  impression  it  that  it  had  its  sugges- 
tienin  Ibe  Affghanistan  disasters,  though  doubt- 
less a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the-tem- 
per  of  a  naturaUy  arrogant  oriental  race  who 
respect,  almost  wonhip,  mighty  by  introdudng 
!8  79      ■ 
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amongit  them  rules  and  regulations  luitable 
only  for  an  army  drawn  from  nations  advanced 
in  civilization.  The  contest  for  anpremac; 
waa  severe  and  lonf;  continued  : 

In  May  1B57,  there  weie  in  India 
Jiuropean  soldiers   •••  •..  45,000 

Native  „  844,000 

Semi  Military  Police        ...  80,000 

Total...     365,000 

About  2,5O,000Native  Soldiery  were  arrayed 
against  the  British  power  in  1857-  Of  the 
British  forces  were  45,000  Europeana  and 
nbont  60,00O  reliable  native  soldiery.  These 
last  were,  before  the  end  of  1667,  increased  to 
abont  150,000  native  Boldiera,  by  the  addition  of 
the  Sikh  army  from  the  Punjab,  and  before  July 
1S5S,  there  nere  over  80,CO0  British  Soldiers 
in  India.  After  that  revolt,  the  Native  Army 
began  to  be  reduced,  and  by  November  1866, 
it  fell  to  I3e,000  men  with  only  12  guns, 
againat  150  in  1857. 

The  successive  features  of  the  revolt  and  re- 
establishment  of  authority  were  as  under  : — 

Bevolt  of  the  Bengal  native  army  was  com- 
menced at  BerhempooT  'hy  the  19lh  Ben.  N.  I. 
on  the  3Sth  February  1857. 

Bevolt  continued  by  the  out-break  of  the 
native  cavalry  at  Meerut,  on  the  Hth  May 
18B7. 

Debli  massacre  occurred  on  the  11th  May 
1857. 

G hazi-udTdin-Nugger — the  mutioeera  were 
defeated  on  the  30ih  May  1857. 

The  Shah-Jehannpore  masaaore  occurred 
theSlst  May    867. 

fith  June  IS67,  the  mutiny  oocnrred  at 
Jhanai  and  on  the  8th  the  massacre  cccurreil. 

The  massacre  at  Cawnpore  of  the  Futlehghi 
fugitives  occurred  on  the  131h  June  1857. 

The  massacre  at  Gwalior  occurred  on  It 
:14th  June  1867- 

A    massacre    occaried   of  the    British    i 
Cawnpore    by   Nana    Kao  on    the  37th   June 
1857. 

Masatcre  at  Cawnpore  on  the  16th  July  185? 
by  Nana  Rao,  of  British  women  and  children 

On  the  20tb  August  1857  Dehli  was 
captured. 

Lucknow  was  entered  on  the  25th  Angnst 
3  857  by  generals  Havelock  and  Outram. 

Delhi  was  assaulted  on  the  14th  September 
1867. 

Luoknow  was  relieved  hf  general  Havelock 
on  the  2Gth  September  1657. 

The  second  relief  of  Luoknow  was  affected 
l>y  sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  17th  Novembei 
1867. 

Cawnpore  waa  relieved  by  air  Colin  Camp- 
bell on  the  38lh  November  1^57,  and  the 
Gwalior  contingent  routed. 

The  battle  of  Nawabjgang  in  Oudb,  occuned 
ou  tbe  14lh  June  18G8, 


fiamsH  mmi. 

Giralior  was  re-captured  by  Sir  Hugh  fiw 

I  the  %8th  June  1868. 

The  Government  of  the  East  Indiei  tnu- 
ferrad  to  the  Crown  on  tbe  IstSeptembulSSl. 

On  the  Ist  November  1868,itwiapiMUui- 
ed  throughout  India,  that  its  gavemmeDt  bsd 
been  transferred  from  the  East  ladis  Camiwij 
to  the  British  sovereign. 

Bengal  Native  Array  was  reorganised  os  tlie 
9th  September  1859. 

On  the  SOth  August  1880  the  ludliatTid 
British  armies  were  amalgamated. 

Tbe  Governor  General  was  raised  to  tbe 
tank  of  Viceroy. 

The  Supreme  Courts  ofOalcutta,Hadrstsid 
Bombsy  were  amalgamated  with  theUonitstf 
Sadr  Adalut  of  the  three  Presidencies,  sod  lb 
united  body  designated  the  High  Cooit  i 
Judicature.  The  Native  Soldiers  were  redumt 
in  numbers  as  the  organiaation  of  tbe  teoJ- 
militsry  polioy  progressed. 

The  European  and  Native  FoToes  iu  hidii 
were  as  under  in  the  years : 

European.  Natiifet. 

183940  35,604  199,8S8 

42-  3  46,726  S«0,9*7 

1856-  7  45,632  23^,234       ■ 

8-  9         106,290  196,S4S 

1864-5  71,880  118,816       ' 

In    1867,  there  wera    6,944  EnropesasnJ  i 
8,»6 3  Native  artillery:  3,136   Europessw! 
30,473    Native    cavalry.     In    that    year  tk 
revolt  of  the   native  army    occurred  w*^*; 
policy   since   then    has    been  to  augmMt  t* 
Buropesn   arm,   remove   all    natives  ft<wilb| 
scientific  corps  and  reduce  their  numbers.  TiS 
composition  of  the  Indian  army  in  185T  M 
1865  was  aa  under:  I 

Swvpeam, 

1857. 
Artillery     ...  ...      6,944 

Cavalry      ...  ...      3,136 

Infantry     ...  ...    83,254 

Staff  H.fcC 

Engiacer  Sappera      

Invalids,  Vet^ans  warrant  ... 


1865. 
6.SM 


Total 

...  43.334 

Natifti. 

1857. 

Artillery     . 

,- 

...       8,963 

Cavalry     . 

™      30,473 

Infantry     . 

...    185,047 

Engineer  Sappers 



7J,!! 


Tol>l        ...     23t,4SS        lW\ 

In  1866  tbe  E.st  IdHIb  Compnn;  eeutd  |» 
rale,  nd  k  Sectelary  of  State  with  •  Couitil* 
«21  •     o^ 
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15  mBaib«n  took  its  plioM  :  in  tSSl  the  In- 
diiQ  Coanoila'  Act  vas  patwd. 

NQrlhtm  India. — With  the  eiception  ol 
ths  transfer  of  Korth  Csnara  from  Madras  tc 
Sombsy  snd  the  addition  of  Sindh  to  Bombay 
OB  the  conquest  of  that  proTince,  these  Presi' 
deaciea  have  retained  very  nearly  their  original 
limits,  including  the  provinces  conquered  from 
the  PeiahwB  and  Guikwar  between  1800  and 
1818.  Snt  the  sucoesaion  of  oonquesta  in 
Northern  and  Central  India  and  Barmah,  gra- 
doally  led  to  the  formation  of  separate  juriadic- 
tions  under  Lieutenant  Qovernors  and  Chief 
CommisiioDenk 
.  Adminitlration,, — In  1853  the  Govet 
Qenerai  ceased  to  exercise  any  more  direct  su- 
pcrriiion  over  Lower  Bengal  than  over  the  rest 
(S  India. 

Its  Civil  Oovernment  in  Calcutta  is  eanied 
on  by  a  Governor  General  in  Connoi),  throaicb 
live  great  departroenta,  the  Foreign,  Home, 
Hilituy,  Finance  and  Public  Works.  There  is, 
bnidet,  a  Governor  and  Council  in  Madras 
and  the  ssme  in  Bombay  ;  a  Lieut.  Governor 
of  Bengal,  snother  for  the  Fanjab,  Commis- 
tioTiera  of  Oadb,  the  N-  W.  Provinces,  Central 
India,  the  Berara,  Mysore  and  British  Bur- 
nub. 
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For  the  military  control,  there  is  one  Com- 
mander-in  Chief  of  all  India  who  specially  at- 
tends to  I  he  Bengal  Army  and  European  Corps, 
Kith  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  all  of  whom  have  seats 
in  Cooncil. 

Every  ordrr  issued  from  any  of  the  five  de- 
partments of  the  Supreme  Government  runs  in 
Ibe  name  of  The  Governor  General  in  Council. 
Vp  to  Lord  CJaniiiag'a  administiatinn,  all  mat- 
tera  were  in  tmib  so  disposed  of;  but  Lord 
Canning  remodelled  it  into  the  semblance  of  a 
Cabiuec  witb  himself  as  president,  and  each 
meinberof  the  Government  now  holds  a  sepa- 
rate portrolio  and  despaichea  the  ordinary 
botiness  connected  with  it,  on  bis  own  reapon- 
aibtlity.only  reaervingmattera  of  exceptional  im- 
portance for  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  or  the 
deoiaion  of  the  assembled  Council.  The  parti- 
cular branch  of.  administration  which  Lord 
CanniDg,  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  John  Lawrence 
all  successively  reserved  for  their  own  spe- 
cial charge,  ia  the  Foreign  Office  of  India,  the 
datiesof  which  relate  toall  depend  ant  chiefs  and 
princca  in  India  and  all  neighbouring  foreign 
princes,  beyond  the  limits.  With  such  nations 
ai  Persia  and  China,  where  there  ia  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Qoveraor  GeTieial  acts  in  concert  with  the  Bri- 
tiih  Government. 

Bach  Province  is  anb-divided  into  Zitlahs,  or 
Diitricta,   uader  Collector-Magislralea  or  De- 
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paly  Commiisioners  with  Joint,  Deputy, 
Assistant  and  Extra -Assistants.  In  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency  these  Districts  are  in  most 
oases  ^ouped  into  Divisions,  each  under  a 
Commisaioner  lupervised  by  n  Revenue  Board 
or  Financial  Comtniesioner.  English  Counties 
average  1,000  square  miles  in  extent.  In 
India  they  are  much  larger.  In  Bom- 
bay, for  instance,  Collectorales  average  about 
6,000  square  milea  and  Khandeish  is  sup- 
posed to  be  16,000  square  miles.  There  is 
no  Bevenue  Board  in  Bombay.  There  are 
two  Bev^ue  Commissioners,  between  whom, 
the  CoUectorates  are  (tivided,  The  Bevenne 
Commissioner  there  corresponds  immediately 
with  Government  and  ia  atao  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  his  Division.  Eaoh  District  has  a 
treasury  and  a  jail.  In  Lower  Bengal,  Dis- 
tricts are  broken  up  into  Sub-divisions  under 
Joint,  Assistant  or  Deputy  Magistrates. 
Under  the  new  conalebulsry  syateni,  intro- 
duced by  Act  V.  of  1861,  eath  District  haa 
a  Supflrinteodent  of  Police,  and  the  Dis- 
tricts are  grouped  for  police  purposes  into 
circles  under  Deputy  Inspectors  General,  white 
the  whole  Police  force  of  each  province  ia 
under  m  Inspector  General.  The  oonata- 
bulsry,  except  on  the  North-Eastern  and 
Trans-Indus  frontirra,  is  a  purely  civil  force 
organized  on  the  Irish  system,  and  aub- 
ject  in  bU  respects,  except  internal  disci- 
pline, to  the  civil  authorities,  that  ia,  to 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  and  Deputy  Com- 
miaiioners,  or  Col  lector- Msgistratn,  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  a  cove- 
nanted civil  service,  an  uncovenanted  civil 
service  end  military  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps. 


The  JUadrai  Pretideney  oontists  of  20  Dit- 
trioti,  including  the  city.  The  area  is  etti- 
meted  at  140,736  square  miles.andtbe  total' 
population  at  S6,639,05S.  By  the  quinquen- 
nial census  taken  on  the  1st  March  1867,  the 
populstion  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  exclusive 
of  the  city  of  Madras,  was  found  to  be 
8B,089,0GS  thus  classified  :— 

Hindoos       24,173,832  I  Christians  iU,0Be 
Mahomedana  1,603,134  | 

The  popnlation  of  the  city  of  Madras  is' 
supposed   to  be  about  4tiO,00(),  thua    chusi- 

Death  Bate  per  1000.' 
1806.       1867. 


Europeans  end  Fast 

Indiana        ...     17,219  38-1 

Hindoos  ...  365,676  30-6 

Mahomedana    ...     67.805  99-9 


SS-8 
27'» 
S6-5 
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Tke  ippmiiBatfl  ■»■  and  popuUtiw  of  tbe 
Madru  Dutiicta  includug  tha  oity  ■»  m 
under  :— 


Uadrucdtr 

Gttfijam 

VisaK«|MUm 

Godanry 

KirtM 

NflUore 

Caddapak 

B««aiy — 

Kurnool 

Uadrat 

North  Arcot 

South  Aioot 

Tanjore 

Trichinopol; 

Madura »  ... 

Tinnenllj 

Coimbatore...  w  ... 

Salem 

South  Canan 

Hakbai. „ 


27 
4,457 

1S.98R 
7,635 
7,827 
4,546 
»,177 

11,49« 
7,470 
S.ISS 

IS,  146 
4,779 
»,735 
3,(65 
8,790 
S,146 
8,«0 
7,604 
M06 
6,3fi9 


140,720 


Populatioii. 


450,000 
l.S3&,790 
1.934,6G8 
1,4«7,*72 
1,296,BES 
1,16S,664 
1,144,759 
l,304,i»e8 

770,857 

804,983 
1,787,184 
1,261,840 
1,731,619 
1,006,836 
1,946,389 
l,»21,lflS 
1,430,738 
1,619,333 

889,( 
1,S66,S7& 


2«,639,0fi2 


Tbo  water  Bupplj  of  tho  aeveral  distrieta  ia 
•oisewhat  varied.  The  «veiage  annual  rain- 
fiill  duriofi  a  period  of  Gts  yean  rangsd  fioin 
17-57  incbei  in  Betlary  to  140-31  inohei  in 
South  Canarft.  The  total  area  of  the  Presi- 
dency may  be  eatimated  at  180,000  aqunTe 
tnilet,  being  thus  more  extensive  than  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  about  the  same  eiie  as 
ttu  pnaent  kiagdoa  <rf  Pmiua, 
Bjotwaty  landa  .„  1ft  millioD  aerei  (aetual.) 
lum  lasda... .- ...  41  mitUon  aorea  (actual.) 
Znaindaiy  landa...  51  million aereaCeatiniaied.) 
ICahbaiaKd  OananS}  miUlon  aoret  (ettimated.) 
The  proportion  of  the  irrigated  land  applied 
to  the  production  of  any  crop,  bat  rice  is  very 
limited. 

The  Hadrat  Sistneta  range  frem  2,000  to 
19,000  equare  miles  in  extent.  The  DiitricU  of 
^lyam,  Vii4f[epetam,  OodsTery  and  Kietna 
■reoa.Lbenorth-ewt  eeast,  to'the  eaat  of  the 
Centiai  Pronnoea  and  Hyderabad.  The  other 
eaat  eoaat  diatrieta  are  NcUotc,  Uadroa,  Chia- 
^put,  Soath  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Madura  and  Tin- 
nevell*,  the  laat  named  beiDcr  litnated  in  the 
extceow  louth  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  west 
of  Madnra  and  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  weat 
eoaat  of  the  paninsnle,  are  the  Travanoore  and 
Cockin  territories  gomoed  by  feudatory  rajaba. 
Kortfa  of  tiieae  itaies,  on  (he  mum  ooaat,  are 
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the  Hadraa  diatiioU  of  Malabar  and  SoiU 
Canara.  The  central  distrieta  of  the  presideB^ 
thoae  of  Coimbatore,  Trichinopoly  and 
Salem,  between  Malabar  and  Uadraa,  and 
those  of  Bellary,  Kamoot,  Cuddepah  and  Nortli 
Arcot  between  Hyderabiid  and  the  My  son 
country,  which  iuterTenea  between  Canan  ui 
Beltary  and  Nctlore, 

Seversl  diatinct  racea  dwell  in  the  Hodni 
Pretidencj,  Uabomedans,  Aryan-bindus,  asd 
many  non- Aryan  tribea,  but  the  bulk  of  tbe  ssO 
Is  possessed  by  the  Tiling,  Aran  and  Cananas 
peoples,  three  Kreat  nations  of  Tamulinn  ones. 

The  Madras  Presidency  may  be  desralbeo  is 
of  three  parta — the  Telugn  country  of  the  Hortt, 
extrnding  northwarda  from,  and  indnding,  Nst 
lore  i  the  Tamil  conntry  of  the  South,  and  ttt 
Oacarese  snd  Malayalum  districts  of  the  West- 
ern or  Malabar  parts  of  the  peninauls. 

In  the  Soathem  ditiaion,  where  the  mahft- 
medan  iafluence  had  been  very  weak,  the  lasd 
was  hetd  by  culiitatinK  villafie  communitwa  who 
paid  rent  direct  to  tbe  old  hindoo  soverrifpu. 

In  the  third  or  Western  dirisi<m,  tlie  viUifs 
or  oommuoal  gives  plaoe  to  the  iudividual  right 
to  land  free  of  aU  rent  to  the  State,  known  as 
Ja»M  or  birthright.  Malabar  was  proaperoai, 
owned  chiefly  by  wealthy  capitaliata  but  Cutaia 
had  bern  over-esaessed,  piior  to  British  ocMt 
pation.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultiniioe 
in  those  portions  of  the  Madras  Presidency  hsU 
on  ryolwary  tenure,  has  risen  from  about  ten 
million  acreo  in  1 8SB,  to  sixteen  million  sens 
in  I86fi.  In  1868-69  the  area  under  cultira- 
tion  increased  by  202,696  acres. 

Mr.  Diilyell,  Secietaiy  to  the  Madras  Qotoi- 
ment,  estimated  that  there  ia  produced  an  an- 
nual supply  of  139  million  cwt.  of  grain  for  tta 
support  of  ihe  population,  or  more  than  G  cwt. 
for  each  person,  oeicg  more  than  l|lba.  per 
diem,  whereas  a  family  of  five  can  auluist  upen 
7  lbs.  per  day,  without  difficulty  and  tbna 
acres  of  superior  land,  supposing  one  acre  ta 
be  irrigated,  or  four  acrea  of  unini)tated  land 
would  support  auch  a  family  &r  a  year. 

Anniay  aiwl  ^^^A  ooDsist  of  IS  diitrista 
besides  Bombay  Island.  The  ana  is  181,IU 
square  miles  and  the  estimated  popidalioi 
13,038,609. 

In  tlie  18  Bombay  distrieta  tbe  populatisB 
was  thus  claaaified  several  years  ago  :— 
HiudooB...   6,8E8,109  I  Mabomedaua    indnd- 
Wild  Tribes    913,978      in g  Africans? 79, 2U 

Low  Castes    788,008  '  "  

jaina      ...      138,796 
LingayeU       566,447 

In  the  fire  Sindh  districts  the  population  wia 
thna  claaaified : — 

MahomedaBal,364,781  |  Oth«ieligia»5(l^55I 
Hindoos  363,290  I 


I  Jews  ...  3,608 
I  Farseea  ...  T33,50S 
I  Christiana        67,766 


-  O" 


BsmsH  amA. 


Th NBfluof  Bombay  Uud,  taken  on  the 
Bi|U  of  lit  7ibnur}  18»4,  eliowi  A»  follow- 

ingiaiiUi:— 


ox  so  at  00  >«  n 


■slii 


.S  J  3 


:  e-«i 


1^  iniface  of  Bombay  Island  ia  about 
(I'tl  tqnare  mitea,  or  a  aqture  mite  to  every 
R1D4  of  the  land  popiilatioa.  The  inhabited 
Mm  nn  St,S06  m  number ;  of  ihew,  6,676 
>n  tkitcbed  hnl*. 

;  in  iTcrags  fiombay  Collectorate'oontaina 
pth*  fo^Kga  or  dirisiooii  each  of  which  con- 
Jbiibentone  handred  GovenimeDt  villages, 
Jm  ii  U  wy,  TillaKM  that  are  uot  alienated  and 

Et>l  rereonaa  of  vhioh  boloog  to  the  State, 
rilligeliaa  ila  ref^olar    complement  of  of- 
vbo  are  oaoally  hereditary.     The  offioera 
*ttb)u  lerrioea  Government  ii  teaialy  de- 
■dnl  conaiat  of  the  paiel,  who  ia  the  head 
ffte  fiUage  for  both  revenne  and  police  pin- 
""I;  the  tuUatee  or  iooUmmu,    who  is  the 
and  aecoujitRut;  the  wtMar  who  ia  a  kind 
He  ;  Rsd  the  watchman.     The  patel  and 
»  either   hold  a   certtiu  qnaotity  of 
land,  or   are  rcmanerated    by  a  caah 
«l  equif  itent  to  a  certain  percentage  on 
•olleetiona.     The  mber  end  watchman,  in 
■on  with  the  other  vUlege  aervanti,   also 
land  on  more  oi  Ism  iav onrahle  terms  as 
rb  aaseasBNut,  rad  reeeive^  besides,  grain 
■^  pqinsnti  i&  kind  from  the  villasen. 
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X.  village  is,  for  OoveninHSt  or  toeial  pnr> 
poses,  complete  in  itself ;  and  Ist  so  to  speak, 
independent  of  the  enter  wofid-  The  revenae 
Boooonts  of  a  village  are  simple  but  oomplete. 
The  suTvej-raicister  is  the  bacis  of  them.  Every 
ocoupent  ia  given  a  separate  receipt-book,  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  his  holdings  ie  en- 
tered, and  the  patel  and  koolkamee  are  bound 
under  heavy  penalties  to  record  in  it  the  sums 
he  has  paid.  Each  year,  what  is  termed  the 
Jamorbandi  of  the  village  is  msde,  at  which 
time  the  total  amoant  of  revenue  due  from  the 
village  ia  mado  out.  In  poiut  of  practice  this 
is  DOW,  BO  fer  as  Qovemment  inteictta  are  coa- 
cemed,  a  very  simple  business,  ss  there  is  little 
or  no  nnoooupied  land  ;  and  the  Jamta-b<mdi 
as  nearly  aa  possible  represents  the  sum  enter- 
ed in  the  register. 

There  are  two  Bavenne  and  Police  Comfliia- 
sioners  for  the  entire  Presideuoy.  These  of- 
fiesrs  sre  constantly  on  the  move  in  ibeir  res- 
pective Divisions  during  the  fair  season.  They 
entertain  appeals  from  the  Collectors'  deeisions, 
and  are  the  channds  of  communication  between 
them  and  the  Government.  From  June  to 
October  they  both  reside  at  Foooa,  whiek  ia 
also  at  that  aeaaon  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Government. 

Tkurr  and  Parhur,  in  Sindh,  Is  a  ssndy 
desert.  Tlie  desert  talookas  of  Omerkute  con- 
sist of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  hills  and  waste 
lying  north  of  the  Bunn  of  Kutob,  and  stretch- 
ing about  130  miles  from  District  Mahomed 
Khan's  Tanda  on  the  west,  to  the  Jodhpore 
frontier  on  the  east.  The  principal  tews  ii 
Omerkota,  situated  between  the  desert  and  the 
plains.  It  has  long  been  the  acknowledged 
capital  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
its  mud  fort  was  considered  the  key  to  the 
desert,  commanding  the  high  road  between 
Marwar  and  Sindh, 

Aden  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bombay. 
Almost  the  most  southerly  point  on  Ibe  Arabian 
coast,  it  is  sitnatad  in  latitude  IS"*  47' 
North,  and  longitude  4S"  \U' East.  It  is  » 
peninsula  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
of  an  irregular  oval  form,  five  niilea  ia  its 
greater  and  thrSBiD'ils  lesser  diameter,  esn- 
nected  with  the  continent  by  a  low  narrow  neok 
of  land  1,350  yards  in  breadth,  but  whieh  is  ia 
one  plsoe  nearly  covered  by  the  sea  at  high 
spring  tides. 

Bengal. — One  of  the  most  impArtant  divi- 
sions of  Tndis,  is  the  province  of  Bengal, 
which  is  mled  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  Ben- 
gal contains  II  Divisions  including  66  Dis- 
tricts with  Calcutta.  The  territory  under  the 
Lieutensnt  Governor  of  Bengal  comprises  Ben- 
gsl  proper,  Bebar,  Orissa  including  the  Triba- 
tary  Uehala,  Asaua,  Chela  Nagpora,  and  the 
native  states  of  Hill  Tipperah  and  Coooh 
Behai.    It   extends  from    Hie  ncndian  83S 
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to  97"  fail  of  Greenwich,  aod  lies  within 
the  ptrallels  of  19°  40'  »nd  28°  10'  nortb 
latitude.  From  tha  Cbumparun  DiBtriot  u 
far  eiatward  as  the  reoeatly  aniiexed  Bootsa 
Dooars,  the  Himalaya  range,  running  through 
the  inJepeiideut  itatet  of  Nepal,  Sikkim, 
Tibet  md  Boutin,  forms  the  northern  bonn- 
dary  of  the  Province.  Further  east,  along 
the  northern  frontier  boundary  of  Aaiam,  liei 
a  tract  inhabited  by  the  Akha,  Dufla,  Meerie, 
Miahmee  and  other  wild  trilies;  along  the 
eastern  frontier  lies  a  part  of  the  indepentlent 
kingdom  of  Burma  ;  below  that  the  Munipore 
State;  still  lower  are  varioua  bill  tribes,  auch 
as  the  Nags,  Looahai,  Khyen,  Meekir,  he.  • 
and  at  the  cxlreme  south-east  is  British  Burmn. 
On  the  south  of  ChittaKone,  which  is  the  aouth- 
eaatern  district  of  Benj;al,  is  the  Akyab  Dialriet 
of  Arakan-  In  the  louthweat,  is  Orissa 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Madraa  Presi- 
denoj  ;  and  on  the  weit  by  certain  Tributary 
Eitatea,  and  by  the  Sumfaulpora  aud  Belaapore 
Piatricts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Further 
Dorth,  abuttinK  on  the  westera  frontier  of  the 
liieu  ten  ant- Governorship,  are  the  native  state 
of  Bewah  in  the  Indore  Af^ney,  and  the  dia- 
tricts  of  Mireapore,  Ghaseepore  and  Goruckpore 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

The  Bengal  Lt.  Governor's  territory  consists 
of  Retrulation  and  No n- Regulation  provinces. 
The  Regulation  Provinces  nre  divided  into  eiltbt 
commissi  oners  hips,  and  the  Non-Reeulalion 
Provinces  into  three.  The  monthly  salary  of  a 
Commijsioner  in  the  Regulation  Provinces  is 
Rs.  3,919-10-8,  and  in  the  Non-ReKotation 
Provinces  Rs.  2,500,  in  addition  in  both  cases, 
to  a  travelling  allowance  of  Ri.  250, 

Jiegulation. 
Shaitgniport  JHvUion.  PttMidtneg  DMtiim. 

Bhaogulpora,  Nuddes. 

HoDgbyr.  Jesaore. 

Paroeah.  St-Per^anaha. 

Patna  Dhition.  ■  Burdaan  Divitioji. 

Patoa.  Bard  wan. 

Q;a.  Bauooorab. 

ChumparuD,  Bderbhaom. 

Sarua.  Hooghly. 

Shababad.  Bowrah. 

I^hact  Uidnapore. 

Bajihaki/e  Diti*io»,  Daeea  i'tviiisn. 

Baj  ihabys.  Dmcb. 

Bogr*.  BackeigoDga. 

DinagqpccrcL  Fmraedpora, 

Haldth.  HymeQiing. 

Hoonhsdabkd.  Sylhst. 

Fubna.  Oritta  Diviiion, 

BaDgpore.  CutUclc. 

C^tagoag  DivUion,      PooroB. 
Cliittagong.  Balaaure. 

Tipperab. 
HoakhaUy. 
-  The  Non-Begnlation   Distriota  are  nineteen 
in  number  including  the  Native  State  of  Coooh 
Behar.    Each  of  these  districts  U  under  a  De- 
puty Commiaaioner, 
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KaaiTOop.  Hauiecbingh. 

Durrung.  l.oh»rilngga. 

Nowgonft.  MkuDbhoom. 

Nag*  HilU  Siegbhaoni. 

Seabsaugor.  Dseca  Divuin. 

Lukhimpore.  Cachu. 

Khnsia  &  Jynteab  Hills.      Bhaugklpon  Dituta. 

Cooch  Bihar  Diviium.     Sonthil  PeTguDnalu. 
Julpigores,  VkiUagtMg  Dkim*. 

Qnwalparah.  CbittagODg  HiU  Tmh 

QttiTow  a  ilia. 
Datjsclinft. 
Coocli  Bflkar. 

I'he  aUte  of  Cooch  Bthar,  is  bounded  n 
the  north  and  west  by  the  sew  district  of  Jul- 
piforee;  on  the  south  by  Hungpore  ;  aadot 
the  eait  by  tbe  unsurveyed  portion  of  the  &■ 
trict  as  fir  aa  the  Juldoka  and  Tooru  lifoi. 
The  extreme  length  east  and  weat  is  forty  niln, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  nortb  and  wntb  ii 
thirty-siz  miles,  and  the  area  ia  386,13310 
acres,  or  603-31  square  miles.  The  fonb 
deeeribed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1800,  harebiai 
entirely  cleared  and  cultivattd.  The  pnadpil 
rivers  are  the  Teeita  Juldoka,  and  Toorss. 

Tbe  population  of  Bengal  it  probably  mm 
60  millions. 

The  malea  oomprise  51  per  eenl  of  Ik 
population,  Ibua  conGrminir  tbe  results  ol olWf 
Indian  ceniuses  as  opposed  to  iheeipeTieiMi)( 
Fufopeana  atatisticg.  In  Burdwin  ind  Bq- 
ahahye  the  femslea  actually  exceed  Ue  nsia 
while  in  Cooch-Behar  and  Assam,  there  attoil; 
77  and  St  female*  respectively  to  100  nJila. 

A  special  inqniry  into  tbe  mortality  esucd 
hy  R  famine  in  Orissa  in  1866  vasmadtb; 
Deputy  Collectors,  with  tbe  aid  of  corrected  l^ 
turns  made  by  the  zemindars.  Tlie  tiilil 
population  in  1865  was  3,016,826  ■  of  ^ 
814,469  perished,  and  ]15,0£S  either  coi- 
fcrnled  or  disappeared,  making  a  total  Ion  i 
939,497  \aA  leaving  8,086,839  gtirvini«< 
The  per-centage  of  deaths  to  population  is  1^ 
which,  added  to  3 '81,  the  percentage  of  en^ 
grants  or  miasing,  gives  a  general  pereentigt  of 
30*81  aa  loss  of  population  during  the  funiic 

The  total  population  of  tbe  Hunicipil  pottiM 
of  Calcutta  is  480,000.  Tbe  floating  populiliH 
is  assumed  at  about  50,000.  The  popalithnif 
all  Calcutta,  iodudiug  the  densely  in  habited  if 
barbs,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  be  half  a  millions 

Vofaito 

yah*.  Fmaiet.  BvgM.   GirU.  100  Rm^ 

am        <,tio    .a,6a     m      aa         m* 


4.9IS    I.IM     l,4ls 


Total,.,    l,H,m    ],|[,311  33,1H  3I,K8 
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Jforth-Watem  Frooincee. — These  provincM 
ue  bclween  L.  30°  7'  ind  33°  5V  N.  and  L. 
77°  i'  aDd  84°  40'  E.  Thej  are  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  the  auowy  range  of  the  Kumaon, 
HiiMltjB<  Oodh  and  tbe  Nepalsce  Ten! ;  on 
the  Mutb  by  the  Sautior  District  of  the  Central 
.  IVorincu,  and  the  Native  SLateg  of  Bundle- 
'  kund  and  Rewah  ;  on  the  iresl  by  the  rivei 
Tddk,  until  it»  junction  with  tbe  Jumna,  thence 
the  JniDDB  till  ths  28th  degree  of  Latitude  ; 
on  thg  Mutb-weat  by^  the  NsiiTB  Statee  of 
Gwalior,  Dholpore  and  Bhuripore  ;  aod  a 
the  eail  and  aouth-eaat  by  the  Sanin,  Shahi 
bad,  Behar  and  Palamow  Diatriota  of  Loner 
Bengal.  The  North- Weiteni  Provincca  contain 
S8  dittricla  of  which  36  are  groaped  in  to  7 
ComoiiMionerabipa.  Tbe  "  Qon-regulfttion" 
pattioDS  are  Kamaon  and  Ourhwal  to  tbe  es- 
tranie  north,  Jhanaie  to  the  aouth-weat,  and 
Ajniera,  which  ii  separated  from  tbe  weitero 
boDadary  by  several  intervening  Native  SCates. 
This  list  Dif  isioD  from  its  isolated  position,  re> 
qairss  distinct  demarcation.  It  lies  to  the  went, 
Kteading  between  L,  23°  16',  and  27"  43' 
N.  L.  71°  45',  and  77°  23'  E.  It  ia  bounded 
on  ihe  east  by  the  Kajpool  Slates  of  Kisbengarh 
and  Jeypoor,  on  the  north  and  wesf  by  Jodh- 
pore,  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of 
Oderpoor.  Tbe  Ajmere  Division  comprisea 
Ajmere  proper  and  Mairwarra.  The  Mairwprra 
(net  belonga  in  naequal  portions  to  the  Briliah 
Govemment,  to  Meywar  or  Odeypoor,  and  to 
Uarwar  or  Jodhpore.  The  Meywar  possessions 
conaiitiog  of  three  Pergunnahs,  and  the  Marwsr 
oftwo,  were  made  over  to  the  direct  manage- 
meat  of  the  British  in  1S22-S3. 

Benares  is  the  most  thickly  peopled  dialrict. 
The  density  stands  at  797 — or,  including  the 
Military  and  ftailway,  803 — per  square  mile. 

I^Mking  at  ibe  30  millions  of  people  accord- 
ing to  creed  nearly  26  millions  are  hindoos  and 
4J  mahomedana.  Mahomedans  form  leas  than 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  there  being 
only  100  to  every  6()a  hindoos.  They  nre  moat 
Butnenns  in  Heerut  and  Rohilkund,  where  they 
eomprite  nearly  e  fifth  of  the  populatftn  ;  more 
than  half  t>{  ths  entire  number  of  the  mahome- 
dans in  the  N.  W.  provinoes— viB.,  2,197,20i 
oat  of  4,843,207— reside  in  tboee  Dorthern 
district 1. 


CkrUtian. 


BoNpean 

Hlxed 

Ritive 


Bikh 
OtlifrreUgiov 


218S1 

8,9es 

4,702 

30,G01 

n  76,688 
120 

185,977 


JfalMudan. 
KotolMsitied  2,i07,G76 
Shelkba  ...  ],U0.208 
Fatbani  ...  C15,426 
Syuda  ...  170,849 
Mognla      ...  41,749 

4,10C20S 
ffindi)o. 
Bnhmins   ...     3,lril,ee2 


Kihatryu  ., 
Taiayas 
Soodras      .. 


M27,7e8 
1,091  200 
18,804^08 
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I     The  aborigines  are  returned  aa  31 8,316,  and 
aeem  to  be  mixed  np  with  the  other  seola. 

The  intenae  desire  of  all  the  hindua  of  In- 
dia, on  religioua  grounda,  ia  for  a  aon.  The 
!  boy  ia  reared  with  a  care  not  sl)own  to  the  girl. 
The  girl  ia  exposed  to  chances  productive  of 
grenter  fe/nale  mortality,  being  marrisd  tbe  mo- 
ment she  attaini  the  age  of  puberty,  bearing 
.  children  at  11  end  12,  subject  to  a  sedentary 
and  listless  life  in  the  xenana  or  one  of  hard- 
ahip  in  the  fields,  and  treated  oppnsaivcly  aa  > 
widow. 

The  Punjab  containa  32  districts  in  10 
divisions.  The  feudatory  atales  are  estimated 
to  contain  five  millions  of  people  and  an  area 
of  197,339  iquare  miles.  The  3i  non-feu- 
datory districts  have  a  population  of  17,61 1,4B8 
covering  an  area  of  101,829  square  milrs,  or 
173  to  the  mile.  Of  tbe  people  9,403,810 
are  agricnltunets  and  6,190,127  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  land.  Leaving 
out  Delhi  end  Uisaar  it  may  be  said  roughly 
that  the  population  has  increased,  in  thirteen 
years,  nearly  two  millions,  and.in  denaity  27 
to  the  mile.  The  density  of  population  ia 
very  slightly  less  than  that  of  France-  It  ia 
higher  than  tbe  average  of  all  non-feudatory 
India,  which  is  159,  and  falls  below  that  of 
tbe  North-West,  Bcni^al  and  Madras  alone.  In 
the  diviaion  of  JuUundhnr,  with  ila  good  rain- 
fall, there  are  696  to  the  mile,  omitting 
biily  Kangra.  In  the  well-watered  division  of 
Umriiaur  the  proportion  stands  at  513,  in 
Umballs  at  412,  iu  Delhi  at  342  and  in  La- 
hore at  210.  In  the  Dernjat  frontier  it  falls  to 
77  and  in  desert  Muoltan  to  73.  The  coun- 
try between  the  Beaa  and  the  8u|lej,  the  home 
of  the  Sikba  is  thus  the  most  populoua.  The 
rate  of  population  follows  the  rainfall,  and 
the  number  of  mouths  wails  on  the  faciK- 
ties  for  cultivation,  which  re-sct  on  each 
other.  There  are  65  milliona  of  acres  in  the 
Punjab.  Delhi  has  now  supplanted  Umritsur 
most  populous  city.     The  population  of 


the  Panjab  i 
Chruiiant. 

European,. 

Eurasian  „ 

Asiatic 


aa  under : — 

BUdoM...  6.(12,087 
Sikhs  ...  1,144,390 
Buddhists 
and  Jains.     8(1,190 
Other  Creede  969,292 


17,674 
3,379 

S,60l 


ifdAoBM{f<Mi9.3G7,68d 
The  Mahomadaru  are  thus  clasaifisd  :- 


HiiceIIsneouB...{sn70,!Sl 

Syuda            ...  21S,E40 

MogholB        ...  98,02S 

PaUns  — 

YuB.fau    ...  99,727 

Kbatak      ...  72,728 

Mohmnnd...  SB, 169 

BauRuah  ...  81,774 

EhsUl        ...  1B,3S3 

Daoodesi  ...  16,843 

tlahomedzai  26,637 

Kamnlui  „.  849 


Bajpoota. — 
Bbattees 
Chiba 

Jungnai 


166,161 
9,909 
21,303 
1,482 
47,197 
9.6S7 
131,109 
842,786 


BRTPiBH  nroiA. 

»,44>  IHtDBda 

...    28,114 

WnM«te«„ 

is,aeo 

S>tii 

...     IMM 

LohlOM     .- 

»,971 

Khmb 

...     28,816 

927,16S 

Eurmli 

...     17,829 

Bdoooh.— 

bthiu 

...       B,716 

Lojluri     .- 

iMoo 

WoUoa 

...    18,817 

Bol«Ur      .„ 

!,«« 

Una 

...  130,885 

lOnri       ... 

S^BSS 

Hinu 

*s 

LuDd         ^ 

7.887 

Giigkn 

• ...  424,096 

Sow 

14,  ess 

Pincb.1 

...    12,78* 

Dtub»k    ... 

4,4*9 

KhogH 

...   64,9«9 

Ewnoi     .„ 

4,9GS 

EMhmem 

«■  „.  £80,860 

HMoeUMiMui  179,747 

Tba  Sindoot  and  AM<  are  thus  clastified  :— 

UUMlIueMU 

8,«8.1M 

Ltbanabi 

...       47,690 

BmhniiM      .. 

800,6*7 

Jat* 

...  1,878,091 

ZhnttnM     .. 

384,829 

T.g»h> 

S.112 

"•Aff--.. 

Ouivi 

...      112,819 

818,1  SS 

Aheers 

...      112,488 

PUlii 

121.189 

67,181 

Bmjm 

3«7.96S 

KnUl* 

...        86,406 

Amraa 

477,369 

Kuiflyti 

...        88,869 

BlMbiu 

86,648 

Qhinthi 

_       115,267 

fX'-   :: 

14,278 
17,799 

CllMS- 

.         60,796 

The  otbet  antdt  are  ai  follow*  : 

_ 

Baddbirta  uid  Jdni.—      |  Pumm 

...         41* 

Bhotu 

278     8.QKM 

...    40.8«9 

Blubah* 

.    14,091      BivrU. 

...     19,141 

HiMolIoDeoni.     Si,831 

Harnow 

...    8,179 

The  ChnniHr  race,  who  are  isdaded  in  Hin- 
doo! and  Sikbs,  numberod  034,406.  Fifty-fiTB 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  popalation  of  the  FuDJab 
an  oonnected  with  agricnlture. 
'  Aa  the  old  mastera  of  the  coantry,  tlie  Sikha 
tuwert  theii  claim  to  proprietonhip  to  an  extent 
unknown  amonfi  the  other  olsHes. 

In  certain  Sikh  villagea  of  the  Lahore  diatrict 
there  were  only  31  f^irU  to  100  boys.  The 
general  reialt  ahown  ia,  that  among  the  leadiog 
Sikh  olana  of  that  diitrict  the  proportion  of  fe- 
malea  to  malee  below  the  ag«  of  12  ia  oa  78'6 
to  lOO',  while  amone  the  total  Sikh  popula- 
tion andei  the  age  of  12  it  ia  aa  77'7  to  loO- 
and  amonK  the  total  population  of  all  cbstea 
under  .that  age  aa  65-9  fo  100,  That  there 
ahoold  be  only  47feinaleB  to  iOO  male  children 
«monKthe8ikhaofaoobraon,lfito  100  inBhna- 
■een  56  to  100  in  Sood  Singh,  or  even  08  to  100 
in  Loodfanee,  innat  be  the  result  of  other  than 
Batoril  canaes.  The  oanee  aaaigned  for  wiab- 
iog  to  get  rid  of  female  children  ia  the  old  one 
—the  heavy  espenaee  attending  the  muriage 
of  daugbtera.  That  thia  preoiea  tei;  heavily 
upon  reapectable  Sikba  of  limited  meana  than 
can  he  no  doubt.  A  retpedabte  Silch,  too 
proud  to  receiTe  pecuniary  aonaideration  tat  hia 
daughter'a  hand,  ia  entangled  in  debt  for  life  if 
be  has  three  or  four  daughtora  to  diapoae  of  in 
marriage.  At  one  after  another  it  born  he 
detpairt  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  heavy 
burthen,  and  he  hopes  that  the  infants  may  die. 
Very  moderate  ill-treatment  ia  auffioient  to  se- 
cure him  his  wish. 
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The  British  frontier  liae  emmaa 
from  the  tap  of  the  Kaiihan  glas  (a  Jtf» 
deney  of  Hacara)  near  Cbelaa  en  tkintk- 
west  eomer  of  the  mahaiaj'h  of  JimaiH'i 
torritory,  and  then  paaaes  round  tha  saitlntt 
boundary  of  Huura,  on  the  eaitiide&lDdw 
to  Torbeila  ;  then  croanng  that  rivu,  it  nit 
round  the  north  and  north-weat  botaiujit 
tht  Peahawur  Valley  to  the  Khyber  Pm,  tU 
round  the  Afreedee  llilla  to  Kohst  (the*  md 
the  weatcni  boundai;  of  the  Kobat  Diitrie^ 
along  the  Ueeraniye  Valley  and  toueUag  lib 
eonfines  of  the  Cabul  dominion* ;  tteo 
the  Wuieerce  Hitla  to  Bunooo  Ime  and 
head  of  the  Salimaai  range  ;  and  then,  lutifl 
right  down  the  bsae  of  the  Sutimtai  lupk 
ita  terminate  on  the  npper  eonfioet  of  Sa 
and  of  the  Kbelat  kingdom.  The  olcal  i 
this  frontier  ia  t-ery  vaat,  ita  length  hangM 
800  milea.  It  ia  also  aa  ardnooa  in  iUail* 
as  it  is  cztenaive.  Along  the  outer  ud*  nitti 
frontier  line,  and  therefore  beyond  Brkiil 
juriadiotion,  there  dwell  a  aaries  Of  iode^ea^ 
tribes.  On  the  inner  side  of  thia  frontier,! 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  ludoa,  there abodn 
various  tribea,  in  many  respecta  reaemUiif 
fint-named  tribes,  but  who  are  Britieh  intiH' 
These  Utter  will  be  adverted  to,  Iheugk  ill 
lesa  prominency  than  the  former.  The  tof 
graphical  position  of  cadi  tribe,  both  wi^ 
and  within  the  frontier,  may  be  enuincnleJ 
their  local  order  aa  follows  :  — 

Iwdependeni  Tribe»  dwelling  along  the  n 
faoe  of  the  nortfa-west  Punjab  frontier  udi 
liablting  bills,  adjoining  frontier  of  Uoi 
District. — Hnssuniye. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawar  diitiidi 
Judoon,  Bunoorwall,  Swatee,  BaneMycgOta 
kheylee,  Upper  Moraund. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Peshawur  and  Kd 
diatrict  a. — Afreedi. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Eobat  diatrict— E 
tee,Sepah,OrukEye.Z;mooaht  Affghana,Ta 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Kohat  and  Dchnl 
mal  Khui- district*. — Wuzeeree. 

Adjoining  fiootierof  Debra  IshmdSl 
diatriet- — Shaoranee,  Oabteranee,  Ku 
Boadar. 

Adjoining  frontier  of  Dehra  Qhame 
dialriot. — Khatran.Koaab.  Lu^ana.&Mtd 
HuEiee.^Boogtee. 

British  Tribea,— within  the  frontier. 
Britiah  aubjecta,  inhabiting  partly  bilh 
partly  plain  a, 

UuEere  diatrict. — Tnmoiilee,Oa][kar,t)a 
and  Suttee,  Eaghan,  Syud  and  other 

Feabawur  diatrict.— Enau&j^  lUJ 
Momund  of  the  plaina, 

Peshawur  and  Eohat  (]iatriets.-Ehiitbl 
Kohat  diatria — Buogush. 

.     .  . ..  ,  ^  - .  -  ^^ .  ^ 
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Dshn  Iihinwl  KIud  dittriot — Bminoediea, 
IfDrvutso,  BdUqm,  Gfaiefi  of  Taok,  Obiefs  of 
Kolicbea,  Chiefs  of  Dehn  Ishmael  Khsn, 
IfdotkHDee,  lioond. 

Debra  GhuM  Eban  diitrict— Bmbulc, 
Muwree, 

Oitdh  lie*  between  Napsl  tnd  tin  Norlh- 
WmUth  Pravineea.  It  eoataiaH  no  mODDUini. 
Id  tha  Oondah  diitilat  tti«  bonndaiy  it  on  the 
ridite  of.  Ibe  firat  raiif^e  of  tow  bnt  abrupt 
iilli;  elHwhere  it  ia  in  the  plsina.  The  Fro- 
vipoe  eoaiiita  of  12  diatricta  in  4  diriiioDB  with 
wanaof  24,1)60  iqaare  miln  audit  popuU- 
tionof  1I,8SS,368. 

PIouM.— The  Ondh  provinoa  is  a  part  of  the 
alluTiil  valley  oF  the  Omigei  and  (ome  of  ita 
tributarie*>  The  liven  deacend  from  the  hilli 
Snt  in  a  southerly  direetion  and  then  turn  eait- 
wirdi.  Ths  belts  oF  forest  come  down  between 
lliem,  and  are  utusted  on  the  hif^her  land  be- 
tween the'streama.  The  Turrai  stretchei  all 
■long  the  frontier,  of  the  pTorinee  immediately 
belov  the  forest,  and  is  low  and  moist.  It  is 
mora  or  less  settled  and  oultivated,  but  the 
crops  are  poor  and  the  country  is  unhealthy,  at 
tbe  first,  end  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  brinjting  the  soil  under  cultivation, 
Throoghout  this  distriot  there  are  lai^  grassy 
plains  where  namerous  herds  of  cattle  are  kept, 
and  it  is  interspersed  .with  old  water- courses, 
the  formw  beds  of  the  rirer,  now  forming 
ihfele  and  sivaiming  with  crocodiles. 

Id  the  Baraich  aed  Kheree  districts,  where 
the  tvrrai  fades  into  tbe  drier  land,  are  two 
tracts,  known  aa  Dhowrera  and  Naopsrs,  which 
hare  an  excellent  breed  of  draught  cattle. 

Id  tbe  centre  of  this  tract  there  are  a  few 
jbeelt,  especinlly  in' the  tower  part  of  Seeta- 
poor,  in  Luckiiow,  and  Barabnnkee,  where 
the  soil  is  more  dajey  and  the  crops  more  ini- 
gated  and  finer,  but  its  general  character  is  as 
described. 

Forati. — The  Oadh  forests  are  in  three 
'dinsions.  Hie  1st,  or  Khairigarh  Division, 
ties  Utween  the  riverg  Soheli  end  kCohana. 

The  trees  whicfi  are  reserved  iifthe  Ondh 
forests  are  Shores  robusta.  Dall>ergia  siiioo. 
Cedreta  toona.  Ebony,  Diospjrros  melenoxy- 
bo.  Conooarpnt  latifolia.  Terminalia  tomeulo- 
M,  Acacia  catechu.  Nsuolea  cordifolia.  Of 
theae  shores,  eedrela,  ebony,  conocarpus  and 
terminaKk  are  faugd  in  the  higher  forest,  called 
fibabar  or,  looallj,  Domar.  The  other  trees 
are  found  on  tbe  lower,  (tround  or  turrai. 
There  ia  a  Terj  sbibII  tract  under  giuu  reserved 
for  the  nae  of  the  guD  carriage  ageooy  at  Fut- 
tehgnrh. 

Rieen. — The  prineipal  riren  of  Ondh  are 
die  Bapti,  tbe  Babai,  the  Oirwa,  the  Kaurial; 
-  tU  Uobuia,  tbe  Sokdi,  the  Sarda,  the  Ul,  the 
KAn,  the  Gomti,  tlie  Sai  and  the  QaDgsi, 
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Of  diete  ill,  eietpt  the  Ul.  Kat&a,  Oamti  an^ 
Sai,  are  hill  streama  descending  from  the 
Uinalaya,  and  subject  Co  the  sadden  freshe* 
which  cbarsoterice  the  hill  streams.  Tbe  Ra^  ' 
ia  a  rapid  river  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Bhin- 
ga.  It  ia  used  for  rafting  timber  in  tbe  raiot. 
It  is  a  second  class  river,  and  swarma  with 
croeodilea.  '  Tbe  Babai  is  rapid  and  sbaUov 
in  ita  upper  courae,  and  utelesa  for  navigation 
and  for  rafting.  The  Oirwa  where  it  entera 
"  '  '  territarj,  is  a  mountain  atream  with  a 
grrat  fall,  roshing  in  rapids  and  pools  over  a 
atony  and  sandy  bed.  It  ia  useless  for  Daviga* 
Uo».  It  is  a  branch  of  tbe  Eauriali,  frotn 
which  it  issues  by  percolation,  and  to  which  it 
is  nn'ted  lower  down.  The  KanriaH,  is  the 
largest  of  the  efiluentt  of  tbe  Ganges  l(a 
discharge  is  18,083  cabic  feet  per  second.  It 
is  ia  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Gangea 
where  it  leavta  the  hilia,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  throughout  the  year  within  British  ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  river  which  ia  called  Kamali 
the  hilla  :  Kauriali,  after  it  enters  the  plains 
to  ita  fonfluence  with  tbe  Baiju  a  little  bejow 
BherLapur  ;  Gottra  thence  to  Fyzabad  ;  Bnrju, 
about  Adjudia  ;  and  Dewa  or  Uogra  again  be- 
low thia  down  toils  confluence  with  the  Gangea 
at  fievetganj  near  Chupra.  The  UoAana  ia 
the  boundary  of  the  British  territory  from 
Owari  Ghat  to  its  confluence  with  the  KanriaU, 
rather  more  than  halF  ita  courae  in  the  plaint. 
It  is  a  ahatlow  and  rapid  atream,  not  navigable^ 
but  timber  ia  floated  down  it  in  the  raiflt  to 
the  Kauriali.  This  river  awarma  with  crooo- 
dilet,  both  the  msgar  or  broad-noaed,  and  tite 
jurial  or  long-nosed  species. 

Tbe  Sairda  is  a  rirer  about  the  siie  of  tbe 
Ganges  where  it  leaves  the  bills ;  nine  milea 
below,  its  discbajge  is  6,416  cubic  feet  per 
second.  It  u  the  boundary  between  British 
territory  end  Nepal  out  of  Oudh. .  It  bu  lost 
tbe  character  of  a  hill  stream  and  flowa  in  a 
sandy  bed. 

The  Oumti  is  a  river  rising  in  some  rioa 
flelds.  from  which  ita  head  waters  appear  to 
trickle.  Its  water  it  tweet  and  its  banks  are 
cultivated  throughout  the  province.  It  ia  na- 
vigable throughout  the  greater  part  of  ita 
course  in  Ondh  ;  but  it  is  extremelv  tortnona, . 
and  the  navigation  ia  impeded  at  Boltanpoor  by 
jocks. 

JhedM  and  Manie*.  There  are  no  lakes, 
though  tome  of  the  Jheels  are  very  extensive 
theeta  of  water.  The  country  Iwtween  the 
Gumti  and  the  Gangea  it  well  sapplied  with 
them.  They  lie  iu  two  pHrallel  elevated  hollowt, 
on  either  tide  of  the  Sai,  and  about  midway 
between  that  rWei  and  tbe  Gumti  and  Gangea 
reipectively.  They  are  drained  by  lateral 
noia, -which  fall  mainly  into  (he  Sdi,  and  which 
cauH  ttM  oceawnal  flooda  in  that  riTai  afUr 
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eoiDtrj,  fllretohiog  in  a  eontlnuom  Kriei,  on 
both  tidet  of  tb«  Sai,  from  the  Bhahjehaopoor 
boandsry  to  that  of  Jouupoer  and  Allahabad, 
sad  often  connected  when  tha  nm  has  been 
heavy.  The  Oudh  jfaeelt  ere  oorered  vith  all 
kindi  of  wild  fowl  and  aoma  of  tfaap  are  flirty 
•tookad  with  inipe.  In  the  iurrai  manhea  *w 
BamcroD*.  Tb^  ate  oovered  with  long  graMea 
and  are  the  {avourita  lair  of  tigan  sfUr  the  hot 
waather  faaa  tet  in, 

Ib  density  of  popnlation  Ondh  elands  at  the 
Iiead  of  all  Uie  prorinoea  of  ladia.  It  contain* 
474  to  the  square  mile,  or  014  if  the  nore 
barren  part  at  ita  area  be  left  oaU  The  pro- 
portion of  mahomedBiiB  to  hindooa  it  10*7  par 
oent.  to  S9'8.  The  nahomedius  are  the  moat 
oameroua  and  powerfnl  in  the  oentral  diatriota 
of  Lucknow  and  fierabunkea.  Their  tetllementa 
there  were  mostly  cffeeted  in  the  iSth,  14th 
aud  ICith  centuries,  and  they  have  generally 
oontinaed  to  hold  the  Itnda  they  first  acquired. 
Of  the  55  UlukdsTB  of  these  two  districts,  34 
ara  mahomedaoa;  29  bdong  to  Baribnnkee 
and  11  to  Lncknow.  The  first  mahomedan 
invasion  of  this  proTioce  took  place  above  500 
yean  ago,  when  Sayad  Satar  Maaa'iid,  a  re* 
Istiva  of  the  grest  Kahnnod  of  Ohnzni,  fought 
hia  nay  into  Oudh  at  tba  head  of  a  large  army. 
The  history  of  his  invasion,  his  fiiat  auceeas  and 
his  final  defiat  and  death  at  Bariach  are  told 
in  the  Mirat-ifata'udi.  Of  ^e  whole  native 
pophlatioQ of  II, 198,095,30  many  as6.64S, 870, 
or  fi8'4  per  cent,  are  t^rieultnral  and 4,l!(5,2ifi, 
or  il'6  per  sent.,  aon-agrioaltoral, 

Native  christians  and  Eurssisni  seam  gene- 
rally to  hsve  relnrned  themselvea  as  Earopesnt. 
The  higher  oastea-of  mahomedana  are  thos 
classified  :— 
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lik,  Enralshl  IM.SOl  |  Mogul  ...  26,fl7S 
Tbe  following  are  mabomedaa  oooveita  O^m 

higher  hindoo  castes  : — 

BhaleuiItMi    ...      1,6S9  jllijpoot    ...  8,775 

Ehuiada      ...      S.ODS  |  Mewitee  ...  S|ItO 

The  highw  mates    of    hiodoos  are    thai 

grv«a:-r- 


Jat 


1,SS73» 

18S 
IO,HS 
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KihatilTa...  M£,M9 
Evhth  ...  U8.9ii 
Khatd       ...         )S,gr4 

Of  tbe  lower  hindoo  castes  the  most  nnm^ 
Tons  are  these  :— 
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4,768 
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l,lflT,4B9  I  Eshas 
143,3aHEar«e 
69.90]  (.K^nMa 


3BD,irt 
7«t,4S1 


Owiur 

.  \.m.w 

Ladha      . 

„     sa,Kii 

PboUa 

.       I81,0M 

Miaia 

.     loJ,™ 

P«r»ee 

a«,Tii 

H.no 

.     ima 

Telee 

213,099 

Hio 

.     m.m 

Elev«n  aboriginal  easlos  are  snteied  vsiyisf 
from  14,925  Dome  and  13,093  Nst  to  It 
Pabaroe,  Thirty  onleii  of  nligieas  na6- 
santi  are  given.  Of  Lbese  the  most  RaHnsi 
an  tbe  aoihain  40,99» ;  Jogi  8,043 ;  B» 
ragi  6,280  and  Sadhn  9,933. 

KhtTM  is  tbe  eitreme  district'  of  Oudh  it  Iba 
foot  of  the  hilli  on  the  Nepaul  border.  Tk 
Thiroo  or  inhabitants  of  the  forests  in  s 
wild,  uncultivated,  and  extremely  snpentiiion 
race,  and  assign  to  themselves  a  Riytbo]o|ied 
b^inning.  Their  villages  are  divided  iiila  ca> 
tain  oircuita,  marked  off  by  the  Bhotn  of 
Bheonbar,  a  self-created  sapeiior,  whom  iLcN 
people  believe  to  be  inspired  by  Bhowapee,  isd 
to  whom  they  submit  in  every  ocearrsiR  o( 
tbeir  domestic  lives.  A  BKurra  is  indiipeiuibk 
at  every  birth,  marriage  and  death,  directs  ^ 
religious  ceremonies,  and  has  supreme  influuM 
in  the  circait  to  which  he  belongs-  Ha  hn, 
however,  to  prove  his  inspiration  befon  tfie  f 
setnbled  villasers  by  one  of  two  methods,  eitbrf 
by  drawing  seven  ttines  the  Same  from  s  IlKtil(d 
to  an  unlighted  wiclc  without  bringing  tin  ivo 
.._  contact,  or  by  entling  upon  Bhowanee,  vhob 
supposed  tc  descend  upon  him,  when.theBlmm 
begins  to  dance  end  jump  about  violenily,  aid 
convinces  tbe  assembled  crowds  of  hit  tnpn- 
humsn  powers  by  his  movements  and  geitie^ 
tions.  The  bodies  of  those  that  die  la  sdnnecd 
yesrs  are  burned,  but  those  of  the  young  nt 
buried  ;  their  widows  are  allowed  to  re-remun, 
but  a  man  mny  not  many  the  widow  of  hit 
yoQDger  broth^. 

The  Central  Fronnca,  oader  a  Chief  Cov 
missiouer,  extend  from  the  18th  to  thsltA 
degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from  the  7fitL  to 
the  Sdth  parallel  of  East  Longitnde.  Vie}  " 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Indepeoiiest 
States  of  Bundelkund,  of  which  the  piaafi 
are  Tehree  sad  Punnsh ;  on  the  west  ni 
north-west  by  the  British  district  ofCbai^ 
deyrea^  Lullutpora  (belon^g  to  the  UtA 
-Western  Provinoee),  by  the  Bhopal  SttU, 
by  Sindia'a  domioions,  by  Ben]:  and  byttt 
Nicam'a  dominions  j  on  the  aouth  and  iobI^ 
eaat  by  the  Nisam's  domiaiosa,  and  ij  1^ 
Madraa  dietriot  of  Rajahmundry  ;  on  (he  Mt 
by  tbe  Jeypore  State  nnder  Uac^as  juhs>lictiii*< 
by  lliose  portions  of  Bengal  knovp  silk" 
Tribntsi;  Mahals,  by  the  Korth-West  Frasliv 
Agency  and  by  the  Rewa  StaU.  The  iiinty  ^ 
the  tatift  liact  thaa  l»uvd«d  faii  not  ^ 
floDpleted. 

Tbe  provbeei  eoataiA  18  diatiisis  k  i 
dtniioui.:  ud  «  papalitioo  of  S^O^dl. 

"    ■ ^'"  ~  o'~ 


i...»<,884t770  f  Sovdutd  oU«r 
«U7,96S      tuU  or  >l»ri- 
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BmUm  tli«  above,  then  wen  6,026  Ba»- 
peiB*  tnH  EuratuDB  imI  90  Panaef  in  Ibe 
whole  of  tha  Central  Proviiwe*. ' 
Bajpooto,  OQin-  I  Chumar  nom- 

bcnag  2,41,746  I  beriag  G,18,389 

Koonbee  „  6,76,S70  I  Koree  „  1,89,773 
Tejles  „  4,00,606  [  Powei  „  91,566 
Iiodtwe    „  £,34,767  (  Oorira       „        a,l4S 

JhitiA  Bttrmak. — TbU  FraviBca^  nnder 
a'(%faf  CnarauaioMr,  baa  an  area  of  93,879 
iquan  mjl«  and  a  |rapulatian  of  S,SR6,9SS  in 
tkraa  iMviiiona  oouUining  18  diitricU.  It 
nteiids  along  tha  «a*tern  ahore  of  the  Bay 
of  Beagal  from  ths  Chittagoog  Diviaion  of 
Bmgal  to  ths  kingdom  of  Siam  in  10°  N. 
Lit.  Britiab  Bnnnah  ii  getqrrapMoallj  divid- 
•d  into  four  portion! :  (a.)  Anku  itrttabing 
fron  tha  Nnf  Batiury,  which  aaparales  the  Fro- 
noM  from  Obittagong,  to  Oape  NoKraii,  and 
OBMtating  of  a  eonpantively  nanow .  itrip  of 
eeantrj  between  the  aea  and  a  high  raountun 
duil:  (b.)  the  valley  of  the  lutrfdy  which, 
divided  from  the  Sittoung  valiej  bj  the  Pegu 
Toma  nnttB,  auiaa  with  it  in  ita  aoutbefn  por- 
tin  jtotheaaatwardiitheohKinorhilU  whifji 
foma  the  WBt«rahod  between  the  Sittoung  and 
the  BalwwB  man,  and  on  the  WMt  the  Anonk* 
ptk-toong-mjeag,  literally  "  the  high  wettem 
nnjfa  of  uountNiiB,"  aoraeiimet  called  the 
Anktn  Toina  range .-  (a)  the  Valli^oftiwSa^ 
wen:aod(cI.)  TenBaaerini,'aauTowatfip,  like 
Ankaii,-raaehiiig  down  to  the  Pakohea  atrtam 
in  10°  H.  Lnt.  and  aeparated  from  Slam  bj  a 
Utf  A»i»  of  hills  Tunning  from  nortb  to  aooth 
Marly  parallal  to  tba  eout,  at  a  distBnee  lA 
6m  30  to  40  wile*  inland,  bat  appnwebing 
Maier  to  tba  aea  at  ita  sovtbcrn  astreaiity. 

4r«Jbam  originally  a  powerful  kiogdns  eon< 
qoand  by  tke  Burmeae,  wat  taken  froa  them 
by  tha  Biitiak  aft«r  Uie  Bret  Bimneie  war  in 
1S3I.  It  ha*  an  area  of  18,&3»  aqoare  milea, 
aid  foa  batmes  tbe  HU  Batwary  and  Cape 
Negiaia.  It  it  b*«iiulai)  ob  tba  aouth  and 
weal  by  tbe  Sea,  aid  on  tba  noAh  as't  eaat  by 
tbahighabainoifmonBtaincwhich,  forming  the 
aaatam  boundary  oS  BtNagal,  .IpMdi  from  tbe 
awMfcaaatew  MtUewiy  qt  E^lhet  and  CMhv 
«  a  aootli-waalerly  dineation  u  far  aa  the  Pen- 
ay  lUfer,  aad  froaa  about  Aa  33rd  parallel  of 
Xnnh  Itttitadf  tnraa  BO«th-«Mt  far  iGO  geo- 
9^d>ioel  nllea,  wbe»  tumiBg  again  to  tbe 
■aaauraril  of  aooth  it  gradaally  dininlibea  both 
»  hmm*tk  andetaveGoii  tiU  it  enda  16  or  16 
Mm  Mtttb-eatt  of  the  ncky  pmnantary  of 
Ci|»  Negroia  at  Pagoda  poiat,  eaUad  by  the 
ilwniBM  ffmem^tmft  Tbie  obaio,  (bMII^  ^ 
imiMHB  b«Jsli»  to  tba  soatbt  (th*.  Blw 
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Vtuhii  it  nppwed  to  ba  8,00l>  ftot  abova 
the  aea  letel)  dituaiabeB  in  altltoda  aa  II 
naebea  Ankaa,  and  awe  of  the  paaaei  aaoai 
it  in  that  pwtion  of  ita  length  is  inore  tham 
4,000  feet  abore  the  aea;  the  Aeng  pate  into 
tha  valley  a{  tha  lAwady  i*  moeh  leaa^ 
Vron  Combermere  Bay,  3S  ttiilea  aouth  of  Akt 
yab,  the  Doaat  ia  rugged  and  rocky,  offering 
few  harbours  far  ship*.  Eyoak-phyoo  barboot 
inside  the  iil«od  of  Bsmrae  ia  aafe  and  easy  vt 
approach,  end  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gva  riret 
furtbw  aouth  there  is  a  fairiy  shcliend  road- 
stead  and  an  inner  bsrbeur  easy  of  aeeeaa 
threogb  a  obMUal  with  two  fathoms  of  water  . 
at  lew  tide.  The  nae  and  fall  of  the  tide  ia  7 
feet  only.  The  ooast  i*  stndd«l  with  fertile  it- 
lands  the  laj^eit  of  wbioh  are  Obeduba  and 
Bamree-  Owing  to  tbe  Daameaa.of  the  range 
which  bounds  Arakan,  there  are  no  large 
rivers  i  tbe  prinetpal  one*  are  the  Nif  estnary 
on  the  extreme  west ;  the  Mroo  Bifer,  an  arm 
of  the  tea  about  40  milea  to  the  caetwerd  and 
Iram  3  to  4  milea  brotd  at  i(e  meath  and 
extending  more  than  50  mile*  inlind  j  aad  tba 
Koladan  or  Arskan  Bivei  riaing  somawbers 
near  tbe  Blue  Mouatalu  ia  abont  SS"  N.  mi 
which  ia  narigsble  for  CO  odd  miles  by  Tctiela 
of  300  or  400  tons  bvrden.  On  the  rigkt 
bank  close  to  ita  moutli,  is  situated  Akyab, 
the  bead  quarter  Town  of  the  Akyab  district 
end  of  tbe  Arakan  Division,  the  appraach  to 
which,  however  ia  dangerous  and  diffiault. 
Tbe  whota  of  tbe  rivers  in  the  Akyab  and  Bam- 
ree  diatrieta  aiMBtomese  by  obanael*  whieh, 
though  dry  in  aone  instances  during  ebb  tides, 
ate  all  Bavigahtefor  boats  during  the  flood  • 
the  wbol*  Doast  line  ia,  in  feet,  a  labyrinth  of 
creeks  and  tidal  Bultahi  which  riae  at  the  foot 
of  the  bills  and  reoeive  tbe  cOntribntioH  of  nii<> 
merona  small  streomi> 

Banifrt. — Haay  wdls  of  petvolenn  pr  earth- 
oil  are  met  witK  They  are  geoeially  situated 
near  tbe  bases  of  low  bills,  and  are  of  varioim 
dq>ths.  The  deepest  is  aaid  to  be  abeat  S/ly  feet, 
having  about  lis  feet  diameter  at  the  month. 
Tha  Mle*  of  tius  well  bate  been  ii^eaiotnly 
boarded  by  the  native*^  having  diagonal  erooB 
barv,  whieh  sot  only  seeaFc  the  atroeture  but 
serve  a*  s  ladder.  There  is  no  eort  of  maohicery 
need  to  g^et  up  the  oil.  A  young  lad  ia  firai 
sent  down,  a  man  on  tbe  qiom  bai«  let*  dow» 
to  him  earthen  pots  in  asccaseiat,  into  wUeh 
the  eoittenta  of  the  well  are  filled,  asd  then  tha 
pot  ia  drawn  np.  The  whole  of  the  contwrta 
af  th*  pot,  as  drswn  ap,  ia  net  oil,  vbiob  ia  «f 
a  tight  bluiab  coloar  and  Aoata  apea  intaa, 
t!aem  ia  aedimen^  that  night  have  tmn  aeoapad 
op  from  the  bottom,  ^is  takea  plsee  4wice  a 
day,  and  the  yield  is  faom  four  to  six  giilolia 

Kdsy.    The  oil   aeUs  io  tho  baaaav  at  a 
jiae  pw  galloB.    The  daepeat  af  ijhe  mil*  is 
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the  iaUnd  orBtroiM  u  titnated  in  tbe  IitjtMtig 
CKide,  ud  ie  uid  to  have  been  produotive  for 
ft  giett  nambei  of  jnr^  Natives  fiave  been 
known  ta  dig  wdla  of  thort  depths  for  tenpo- 
Tary  purpowi,  after  vhiob  tbe  welia  ere 
abandonod  aod  tooa  choke  up  from  the  falling 
in  of  the  earth.  There  it  a  fiih  found  in  thme 
water*  ealled  "  Luckwa,'"  the  oil  estraeted 
from  the  liver  of  which  ia  aiiid  to  have  the 
aane  properties  as  eod  liver  oil.  T^e  iiland 
lying  about  two  and  half  milei  to  tbe  westward 
of  old  KjroukTpbyoo,  ii  called  on  old  marine 
eharta  "  Saddle  laland"  from  its  shape.  When 
Kjonk-pyoo  wa>  a  military  itition,  eooie  of  the 
omeer*  (it  ia  uid)  let  loose  thereon  a  pair  of 
goat!  ;  tbeae  have  irlareased  to  anoh  an  extent, 
that  tbe  island  now  abounds  with  wild  goats 
and  henoe  it  is  dow  ealled  by  the  natives  "  Cbv- 
Kysor,"  or  Goat  Island- 

The  falieg  of  th^  Trrauiaddg  at  it!  lower 
md  unite*  with  the  valley  of  the  Sitang  lo 
form  an  esteniive  plain  stretching  from  Cape 
Kegrais  on  the  west  to  Uartaban  on  the  oast. 
The  watershed  between  these  two  streams  is 
the  Pegu  Toma  range  which,  running  north  aod 
•oath,   terminatei   in  low   bill*   at  Rangoon. 

The  Irawady  Valley  is  about  BO  miles  broad 
•t  the  frontier  line,  counting  from  chain  to 
ebain.  The  main  rivers  are  the  Irawady, 
the  Hieing  or  Bangoon,  the  Pegu,  tbe  Sitang 
and  the  Beeling.  The  Irrmoaddy,  rising  in 
tSoarxK  latitude  S8'>  N.  and  longitude  97° 
30'  E.,  flow*  for  680  miles  before  reaching  tbe 
British  poasessions,  and  thence  ita  waters  roll 
.on  for  940  miles  to  the  sea  in  ■  S.  8.  W.  di- 
rection. At  it  neirs  the  coast  it  divides,  con- 
verting the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  into  a 
network  of  lidal  creek*.  A  little  above  Hcnia- 
-dikh,  about  90  miles  inland,  it  tends  off  it*  first 
branch  to  thg  weatward  which,  flowing  pa*t 
Baiaein,  reoeivet  the  water*  of  the  Paqmawad- 
dee  and  of  the  Penglsygalay,  aod,  bifuroet- 
'ing,  enter*  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  two  main 
mouth*,  the  Baiaein  and  the  Thekfcey-thoiing 
.Kvera.  The  water*  of  the  Irrawaddy  eom- 
flMDCe  to  me  in  Marph  and  continue  to  riaetill 
September  when,  or  in  October,  they  commence 
to  fall  again,  having  riaen  from  97  to  iO  feet. 
Jut  below  Bangoon  it  la  joined  by  the  Pego 
■ad  Patwtondoatig  rivers  flowing  from  tbe 
east  and  north-«**t.  The  Fegti  and  the  Poo- 
MOKdotmg  Riven  rise  dote  together  in  the 
Tomarangeabout  58  miles  above  the  town  of 
Pegu,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  ancient  Taliue  kingdom 
conquered'  by  the  Burmeae  under  Alom-pra  and 
■whioh  gitea  its  name  to  all  thi*  portion  of  the 
vountiy.  Tbe  SUtug  River  rises  far  north  of 
Briiiah  territory  which  it  enters  juat  above 
^ungoo.  Here  it  ia  narrow  and  navigable 
with  dilBoalty  fe  largo  boata  during  the  dry 
■MMD,    Bc)*w  8hw»fjaen,  whara  it  ncdvea 
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the  irtiera  of  the  Shw^gyeea  Kver  turn  fk 
east,  it  gradually  and  slowly  widen*  till  itBtb- 
toung  it  ia  half  *  mile  broad.  Tbena  il 
ourvos  backward  and  at  last  flows  ialo  Um  flilf 
of  Uartaban  through  a  funnel-shaped  (^umI 
widening  ao  rapidly  that  it  i*  impoitible  Id  td 
where  tlic  river  end*  and  the  gulf  begiM- 
Ottiog  to  the  meeting  in  this  Qulfof  tbagrat 
tidd  wave  of  the  Indian  oce«ii.  atriving  fm 
tbe  aouth-wnt,  and  of  other  portjoai  aluit 
come  along  tbe  Tenasaeiim  coiit  from  tb 
(outh-eatt,  a  bore  with  a  cnrling  eitat  me  M 
high  sweeps  op  the  Pittoung  Hiver,  ita  OM, 
though  broken  by  the  terpentine  eone  bdsv 
Sittonng,  being  felt  at  Shwfrtiyeen. 

The  Thoo  lake  is  in  the  Myanonng  diiUi*  M 
tbe  west  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  betwesn  W 
river  and  the  Arakan  HiK  "^"^ "  ^ « * 
miles  round  and  Si  across  j  the  Ltb*gjiei*i» 
a  large  tow  tract  of  gronnd  on  tb*  oppMit* 
b*nk  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  the  Kandangj*^  « 
"  Urge  Royal  lake"  near  Bangoon,  AMI 
miles  round  ;  and  the  Lake  of  oktr  wtWr  h 
the  Basaein  district,  is  about  5  miles  in  aiem- 
ferenoe  with  a  pretty  uniform  breadth  of  HI 
to  SOO  yarda  and  a  depth  of  from  SO  to  15  i> 
tbe  centre. 

The  KaHey  o/  (Ao  Salinm  U  British  W- 
ritory  only  in  ita.  Itfwer  portion.  TbarigK 
bank  of  that  river  is  a  wildoineis  of  nonituM 
drained  by  various  atream*  the  moitiiapwtMt 
of  which  i*  the  Yonialeen ;  but  loward*** 
and  ekpedelly  below  the  Thoungyen  Biwr  « 
the  east  bark,  there  are  large  ^nvial  \Um 
which  are  drained  by  the  Gyne  and  ^  Alt** 
River*.  The  Salween  though  a  la^ri*a  ■ 
not  navigable  owing  to  its  rapids.  The  flp* 
which  flows  in  a  somewhat  aimilar  din*** 
paitet  through  a  more  open  country,  tad  t^ 
are  numerous  village*  on  ita  bank*  :  it  u  nan* 
gable  for  ISO  mile*  for  snail  boat*. 

Tetiauerim,  i*  that  traot  of  oountr;  ^i4 
bstween  17°  and  18"  N.  Utitude  »i»g  I" 
Eastern  side  of  the  Bey  of  Bengal,  *■<  l» 
tween  it  and  a  high  chain  of  Hills  ^"^^ 
miles  inland,  and  iacludea  the  Kergui  An* 
petago,  that  is  the  chain  of  itlaoda  along  ■ 
coaat  1 6  or  90  milea  dlatant  from  it.  The^ 
face  of  the  coni^try  is  mountaiiiou*,  tM| 
populated  and  -  much  inteneoted  by  •'"■^ 
Between  the  *ea  and  the  bodsdaiy  n^** 
another  lower  one,  separated  Inn  the  bigM 
by  lbs  Biwr  Tehasserim.-  The  gtaad  »»P  j"" 
some  plecea  5,000  hot  high  :  iU  htwUhi 
Martaban  bas  never  been  aaoeituMd,  bat  M 
ther  south,  in  tbe  latitude  of  Tavoy,  it  > 
td  be  40  mile*  aoroas  wlieooa  it  gradaaU 
rbwa  to  10  miles,  mu  MergaL  The 
range  ii  covered  with  pathloM  jcngle,  *■«■' 
be  said  without  exaggeratioa  to  ba  vMo* 
homu  habitatiaii  of  aay   Vai,    nii««l» 
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nj  faitgilir,  ni  low  for  K>me  miln  tnlnd,  | 
Mwating  of  onniltinted  mangrove  idandt. 
nt  Ttmterim,  whidi  rUaa  in  abont  1 6°  K, 
klitiidt,  fiowB  throagh  a  valley  toarcety  broader 
Ou  iu  bed  to  tbe  touthward,  the  eaaiest  cavi- 
gthla  (or  large  thipa  ;  aUbounfa  in  IISS  the 
nmr  "  Tbetie"  uded  ap  tbe  aonthero  en- 
tnan  n  far  **  old  Tenaaierim.  Tho  lirei  ia 
Miiftablg  for  boaU  for  100  milea. 

Oftb  total  area  of  the  Profinoe  or  9S,S79 
■fMnnilH,  18588  are  in  Arakan,  36,4(il  in 
np  irbieb  inrladea  tberallrt  of  the  Irnwad- 
djud  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Sitaog 
n'l^riflht  bankof  that  river  ;  and  8S,B9T 
UtbtTeaaawriin  Uiriiion  vhich  ioeladet  the 
M  btok  of  the  Sittonng:,  the  soolhem  portion 
dike  left  bank  of  the  Salweeo,  i.  e.,  tbe  conn- 
tijtDtha  eaatward  draioed  by. the  Gyne  and 
ikt  Attaru,  and  the  Baatern  Coaat  of  tbe  Bay 
afBnpL 

Tba  toil  Ibroughoat  Arakan  ia  alluvial, 
■iud  id  plieea  with  aand,  the  iaiande  are  of 
nicaaie  formation  and  though  rocky  Are  fer- 
libiiDD  and  limeatone,  are  found  in  aniall 
fUtitiea — the  former  in  the  iaiand  of  Bnm- 
ne.  Tbe  aoit  of  the  Northern  portion  of  Te- 
WMrjmii  alluvial,' but  not  much  cultivated  ex- 
.«pl  aeir  tbe  Oyne.  Coal  "  well  adapted  for 
tmam,"  haa  been  diacovered  in  five  localitiea. 
'faMUiDt  lin  ia  found  and  copper  orea,  gold  in 
tell  quantities,  and  ores  til  manganeee  and 
an  in  abandanoe. 

Tbe  rainfall  variea  oonaiderably  from  B63*l6 
^•bei  at  Sftndoway  to  48-60  ioobea  at  Prome. 
'  Strar,  or  tbe  Hyderabad  Ataipied  Dialriots, 
Vtwmancntty  aaaigned  bj  tbe  NJEaro  to-the 
wwnoient  of  India  to  meet  treaty  obliga- 
tkM,  nl^ect  to  tbe  condition  that  the  aur- 
1^  nvenoe  ahBlI  be  paid  to  Hyderabad!  Tbe 
^■niee  ia  admin ialered  by  two  Commiaiion- 
ta  udu  the  Reaident  of  Hyderabad.  Aa  re- 
pupd  IB  1898  it  eontaina  0  diatrioU  in  3 
pimt  of  which  tbe  following  are  the  atatia- 
i»(Drl88a-B:— 

'^tia  coiama  retaroed  the  popnlation  at 
VSl,5S0dwe)linK  in  490,760  bouaea  compria- 
P|  i,iH  towuB  and  village*. 
M)f  tbe  fowna,  Blliohpoor  ia  the  largeat,  hav- 
|li«  papulation  of  S7,TB3aouU;Oomr«wattee 
'if  Hit,  bBTiog  23,410,  then  Akolab  havlnit 
I^IOt,  and  AkOle  (in  the  Akolab  dietrict) 
'ng  14,006.  The  proportion  between  the 
feaa  m  all  age*  waa  48-8  femalea  to  Sl-7  raalea. 
F  Jia  prindpnl  divitiona  of  the  people  aa  to 
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OuUeaatea  ...  301,379 
70  Aboriginea  ...  1S3,0W 
"'  Hindoo Beato...SB,8i9 


medAiuu  ..104,9»1 
.     »,M1 

sfl^eisf 


Dikhnee.Ohnt- 
oley,Saradkar, 
Baoneee,  Tee- 
holey,  Gava- 
dey,  Saveley, 
Devadey,  Lek- 

barijSBmua...  S5,4GS 

Kalauki 46 

Piraiiee 8 

BHharupi 233 

Paaee SO 

Kaikadi  „.,.  8,t0l 

Aravie IS 

Berad U 

Holar t74 

Jolnee '          S 

Uonghey 33j) 

Madgi 1,718 

Total...  296,1H 
Wandering  tribe 

(Paradhi) ....  3,368 


801,979 


TaUI..,2,S31,l»B 

685 
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The  ontHsaates  are  thai  detailed  :— 

Jf&ar. 
SomaTaoBhi,  Adbucy, 
Telung,  Madraai,  Ln- 
doom.  Balder,  Awdha- 
tan,  Hohir,  Bliiluiig, 
Ferdeahi,  bbat,  Hejam, 
Vutie,  Loailey,  Malvi, 
Oopal.LawyaneytMhar, 
Lai>ai,Dongra  327,834 

Dbor 2,948 

Khakrob(Bungee)  543 
Kaicek 4,069 

2*3 

Ohatncar. 
Varadey,  Per- 
deahi,  Mara- 
ihry,  Dekhnee 
Pudum,  Holar, 
HindustBDi, 
Chumbar,Mo- 
cbee ; 19,172 

Mang,  Ua  ra- 
the J,  Vereday, 
Rant,  TeluoK, 

All  tbe  fibeela,  who  live  along  the  akirta . 
of  tbe  Santpooraa,  appear  to  have  embraced 
■nBhomeditm,  thou|[h  tney  do  not  intermarry 
with  tbe  purer  mahomedaQB,  and  the  liat  ahowa 
that  there  are  127  eonvsrta  who  were  not 
bom  in  that  faith. 

The  Kthatriya  claafl  eontaina  mostly  a  set  of 
very  dubioua  pretendera  to  the  honor  of  Raj- 
poot dcBoent,  MahrattHB  of  no  particular  faml' 
ly  naually  call  tlieoiBelveB  ThakoorB — even  a 
Koonbee  will  ocearionally  try  lo  elevate 'him aelf 
thereby,  while  the  Purbho,  Kayctb  and  other 
caatea  of  miied  origin  and  good  aocial  atatna 
are  cnnatantly  uivading  tbe  Ksbatriya  military 
order.  Tbe  diatinction  ia  also  claimed  hj  the 
rajaa  of  tbe  Sautpoora  hilla,  who  asaert  that 
they  arerajpoota  depreaaed  by  the  neceaaitiea  of 
mountain  life,  whereaa  tbey  are  Oond  or  Korkoo 
elevated  by  generationa  of  highland  chieftain- 
ahip. 

Under  the  heading  Taiaya  are  placed  all  the 
oonunercial  daasea  of  faindua,  the  norlh-couutry 
Hirwarra  and  AagurwallB,  with  thoae  who 
are  known  by  the  general  term  Bunya  and  a 
few  oaatea  like  the  Komttt  from  the  aouth,  or 
the  Lor,  who  do  not  seem  to  be  well  known 
out  of  Berar. 

The  Sudraa  in  Berar  aa  in  Mysore,  all  eat 
together,  although  ihey  do  not  ilitermaTry, 
The  Koonbee  end  MaUe  eat  fleah,  drink  liquor 
moderately,  and  tlieir  widowa  may  always 
remarry  if  they  ohooae,  excepting  the  widowa 
of  Deamookha,  who  ape  high^attr  Vfj^,"' 
diwa.    The  Koihkt  are  wening  cwtaa.  Ue 
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Strnjara  a»  eomptntifal;  nmiiiretta  ia  Battr, 
their  oocnpation  u  canien  nnd  tnndling  com- 
toitMrUtu  rapidly  gotoK,  aud  during  th«ii 
transitional  tX^o  the;  give  ji  good  aeat  nt 
trouble  to  the  Polioe.  Ths  DhMngwr  are  eheep 
firmera,  and  Butker  it  the  oame  of  one  of  their 
olani,  which  itill  holda  much  land-  on  the  bor- 
der or  the  Nizam/g  tenitory,  and  va>  Dot  long 
a«o  notorious  for  pufcnacity  and  rebellion. 
The  SAoa  hai  recentiy  been  lappoaed  to  beloug 
to  a  widely  apread  primitive  tnbe  ;  the  Oarpu- 

Saree,  live  by  the  profeaaion,  of  conjuring  away 
ailttorott.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the 
medicine  man  at  work  haa  witneaaed  a  relic  of 
pure  Feiiohiim,  ppwibly  tiamled  down  from 
the  prse-Arfan  racei  and  their  eirliest  litnrgiaa. 
The  Fidoor  and  JCrithnaptiktlief  are  the  »eme  ; 
they  are  decendanla  of  brahmins  by  women  of 
inferior  caate,  and  Kruhnapuitiee  ia  only  an 
aatroDomical  metaphor  for  deacribing  a  half- 
breed,  the  term  mrnning  literally  "  dark  fort- 
night" and  rererring  to  the  half  darkened  orb 
of  the  moon.    - 

All  the  Sudraa  of  thia  part  of  India  are  of 
Turanian  origin.  The  JfAarhave  been  taken  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Dher,  a  very  useful  and 
active  tribe.  The  Manff  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  social  aoele  of  all.  The  pauoity  of  the 
KKakrab  at  BhcmgM,  who  are  so  nnmerooa  in 
Nortben  India,  is  a  serioua  sanitary  diOiculty. 
The  Kaikaree  are  a  tribe  formerly  well  known 
for  their  thieting  habits. 

Of  the  aborigiMt  the  Bond,  Korkoo,  and 
Bheel  are  the  only  completely  preaerver)  speci- 
mens of  trihes.  The  two  first  retain  their 
languages,  while  the  Bhcel  tongne  seems  to 
have  beoome  extinct  very  recently,  in  Berar, 
its  disuse  being  probably  expedited  by  their 
general  conversion  to  mahomedaniam.  The 
AomoMa  is  «aid  by  Grsnt  Dnff  to  be  of  a 
different. tribe  from  the  Bheel-  The  original 
Pv/rdhan  among  the  Gond  answeTed  to  the 
Bhat  among  the  bindui,  but  many  seem  to  have 
settled  in  the  plains  as  a  sepnrale  class  of  Oond. 
Mytatew  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief 
Cnmmiseioner  and  BrHish  offioera  until  the 
roiharfgah,  is  declared  fit  to  superintend  the 
administralJen  and  the  revenues  are  spent  upon 
the  province.  Mysore  is  aitoated  between  L. 
11  ^  SO'  and  IS**  0'  N.,  and  L.  IV  iS'and 
7S«  3r  B.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  X.  to 
W.  it  2S0  miles,  and  length  from  N.  to  8.  ia 
190  mites.  Ita  area  is  S^US  sq.  m.  ud  its 
population  4.,00A,S40,  of  whom  S,793,S78  are 
tiiodoos.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
.  Bombay  district  of  Dbarwar  and  the  Madras 
District  of  Bellary.on  the  south  by  the  Uadras 
districts  of  Salem  and  Coimbatora,  on  the 
.  east  by  those  of  Cuddopah,  and  North 
.Arcot,  alao  of  Madras,;  on  the  west  by 
■  CffOTji  and  tha  Wetteia  CUwta,  niiak  shut  out 
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eoast.  The  Eutero  Qhata  fbcm  the  fnotiiiiit 
whieh  it  is  separated  froi  the  Canatie.  Hq 
oonstitnte  the  exterior  of  the  east  napsil 
hilla,  whieh  ran  along  tha  wbole  tenth  o(  Ik 
Paninsala  from  Cape  CamoTin,s>relehiagiptt 
the  eontioent  of  Aaia.  In  many  ptil)  ^ 
aseant  into  Hysore  ia  high  and  difllesU,  aUi 
in  others  it  is  more  genile.  The  coontij  rial 
gradually  from  Ibese  gh*U  lowarda  BtagilR, 
which  is  3,03 1  feet  above  tlm  aea.  Tb»  distHl 
from  Btingalore  on  all  aides  ia  pertsflibh 
though  not  rapid.  On  tlw  north-wsM,  ilto 
paasittg  the  Gbiiajdroog  rMgBarbyia,thinii 
a  grsdoal  fall  Uirwi^  the  bread  vall^  aUd 
leads  to  the  river  Tumbndia.  near  wbi^iiiki 
atation  ef  Huryhor,  probably  (he  lo*ntTsirt 
in  Hysore,  iti.altitode  above'  the  «cs  b<ia|  oalr 
1,8(10  feet.  To  the  sontb-weat  and  *«l,)f 
Seringapatam  and  Hassan,  there  is  pgrht|i<t 
more  marked  descent,  nntU  it  is  ahrupli;  to- 
minated  by  the  Weatam  Ghats,  oomtinnq;  is 
thia  direction  the  Nilglri  and  Goorg  hiUi,  isJ 
further  north,  the  Ifanjanbad  end  Ki(a 
ranges.  A  marked  feature  of  the  oOtiirjii 
the  number  of  isolated  billa  oallcd  Droc^ts 
the  moat  inaocessihlfl  of  wbioh  the  feiawr  fdi- 
gare  or  petty  chiefs  built  forte,  afterwsrdi  ii 
many  instances  strengthened  and  impiDfidtT 
Hyder  and  Tipu,  and  etill  in  good  pfMCO- 
tion,  but  DOW  withont  guns-  Tbefciid^ 
forests  are  found  olothing  the  aidas  of  lb 
western  mountains.  They  aboiiBd  ia  l(*b 
blackwood  and  other  valeable  kinds  (rf  ti"^ 
There  an  no  foreaU  in  tiie  Eaaura  OW^ 
Sandalwood  grows  in  the  oonntry  bsnlin( 
the  hills. 

The  Ttutpa  and  Bkudra  rivers  riat  ii  lb 
north-west  of  Hysore,  and  nnitingi  (on  lb 
Tumbudra,  which  flows  northwards  aad  «* 
wards  till  it  joins  lbs  Kristna  b^w  Kmod 
The  banks  of  the  Tumbudra  are  too  higk  h 
irrigation  purposes.  The  XsmW  rises  m  Cwi 
and  pasaea  through  and  out  of  Uyiors  iii 
south-easterly  direction,  after  receiving  tb 
Uemawati,  the  Lokani,  the  Sbimsba,  nd(^ 
Arkavati  from  the  >)orth,  and  the  IdchBaatfll 
and  the  Kebbani  from  the  eonth.  ThaKiW 
and  its  tribntariea  supply  nnmeront  irrigsbe 
channels  aad  tanks.  The  PMaar,  4he  Mr 
and  Penar  rise  in  tha  aastem  psit  <rf  )^i*> 
in  th«r  abort  eouraa  through  wtaeh,  lk« 
wiXm  are  detuned  and  oonveitod  iaia  Mi 
of  tanks.  Noae  of  these  nvara  an  Mitslili 
for  navigation.  Tbero  are  ne  natursl  lak«b 
Mysore  (  but  there  aro  naariy  20,0<^artil«d 
reaervoirs,  asma  of  whieh  rm  of  considniM 
magnitude,  and  others  of  greater  sita  W 
[banned. 

The  prevailing  rookj  is  a  kind  of  sbsib 
lompot^  of  quarts,  Mipv,  bomblaiub'W 
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intof  ilila  in  Ute  ncigbbonrboorf  of  Oki-    foilvwtn  of    the  old  Poligart,  fond  of  hnnting 


litAwK.  Of  mieerale  there  ere  Cley 
irmV  gchwt  ii  Qnerti,  Utea  Slate,  Hapwtic 
ImutOM,  Potitone,  AotiooUte,  Lignifonn  As- 
bnloi,  Bnirn  3par,  Common  Salt,  Caibonate 
if  Sodi.  Gold  is  oocaaionaily  found  near 
Betmngali,  b;  watbiiift  the  allurial  soil  ;  bot 
ii  (n  iBill  qnaDtitiet  to  repay  lahonr. 

He  ehief  product*  are:— Paddy  and  ratii — 
Ik  pnndpil  food  of  the  people  ;  bollar — a 
tud  of  imill  bean  ;  gram  ;  wheat ;  millet  ; 
>>l  weA ;  Kiftar-cane  ;  ootton  ;  hemp  ; 
tDbKCO  ;  Bulberry  ;  coffee  ;  coooanuts  j 
taekiit)  lud  potaloee  for  eiport. 
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[  ne  brahniM  in  Hysore  are  of  the  thi 
nt  claiaM,  irT  raiahnaTi,  Taiahnavi,  and 
Krtba.  Iliefirat  namedar&aas  clau,  ambi- 
p%  and  exhibit  canaiJrrable  force  ol 
MMff.  TLb  Kahomedan*  are  of  Ibe  abuk 
i  eyed  tribea.  With  but  few  exceptions 
ly  she*  little  aptitnde  for  the  more  respoQai> 
I  poaia  under  Govemmenl,  slthoogb  every 
eoarigemeDt  his  been  offered  to  them.  The 
■ftayeSs  are  itrict  Shevails,  snd  carry  the 
|a  tied  to  their  necks.  They  are  numerous,' 
I  are  chiefly  grain  mexhants,  lery  thrifty, 
hitaoua  and  abetemion*.  The  Uyeore  ryoli 
I.  entdTBtors  are  sadras.  They  are  alio  caI" 
H  "  WakKgw,"  -asd  "  Kuaab."  Tluy  an 
Md  Aimuvt  emtented,  pnenbla  B&d  lieit' 


and  athletica  ;  Lambani  ■  Wadder  and  Kurun* 
bar.  The  wanderinic  tribea  are  addicted  to 
mminion  of  daeoities,  robberiaa  and  other 
laalesi  acti*  The  Lambani  aia  grain  carriers. 
Coorff. — Coori;  (Kodagu)  ii  a  British  dis- 
trict adminiitcTed  by  a  S u peri n ten denf  under 
the  Chief  Commiesioner  of  Mysore.  It  ie 
situated  in  L.  13°  26'  SI',  and  L  74°  SO' 
46'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  ihe 
UemBTati  river ;  on  the  south  by  the  Tam- 
haoheri  pass  j  on  the  west  by  \Soulb  Csuara 
and  North  Ualabsr  •  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Uyeore  mnntiy.  Coorfc  was  surveTrd  by 
Lieutenapt  Connor  of  the  Boyel  Engineara 
in  1817,  who  bss  uritten  a  very  iotercBting 
memoirof  the  surrey.  The  coftee  estates  are 
DOW  being  survejied.  Qf  3,400  square  nites 
D47  are  oullintad,  I.TOK  eultorRble  and  148 
nncullurable.  There  are  inS  miles  of  road. 
The  rainfall  varied  in  1868-69  Irom  68-09 
inchea  at  Kembu  Kolli  in  the  aoulh  east  to 
S6'85  at  Merrara,  the  capital.  The  msximum 
temperature  st  3  r.  ii.  in  May  wag  83°  and  the 
mean  72°.  The  minimum  in  December  was 
S3  at  6  P.  u.  and  the  mesn  66,  Tba  ispact 
of  Coorg,  presents  an  entire  forest,  the 
long  and  narrow  oultivsted  valleys  encloied 
within  it  serve  but  tb  render  those  vsst 
woods  more  itriVing  The  whole  of  tbe  e»t- 
ero  boundsry  presents  a  remnksble  line  of 
demarcation  exhibiting  an  elmoit  uninter- 
rupted and  impervbui  wood  from  the  Bnma- 
fierry  Hills,  till  reaching  the  Cavery  ;  this  space 
is  wholly  uninhabited..  Advsncbg  vcalwird 
the  woods  decrease  in  density  ss  the  country 
improvei  in  enttiTaiien,  snd  becomo  iirailuslly 
thiooer  till  reacblng  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
immediate  summits  of  which,  partiaHy  bare 
of  wood,  are  obthed  with  a  Inm riant  hetba|ie. 
The  Malltmbi  Peak  lying  on  tbe  conGnes  of 
Tslguvira  Aid  Teddavauad  ie  an  exact  cone, 
Coorg  Proper  givea  birth  to  the  Cavery  snd 
two  frincipat  streams  tribataries  to  it,  lite 
Soornavmtti  on  the  north  and  LatekmwiMtrih 
on  the  south.  The  chief  products  of  boib  the 
upper  and  lower  comtry  ar«  caidamoms,  coffee 
anil  rice  ;  these  are'  the  principal  cxporli. 
Coorg,  with  an  area  of  2,400  s^sie  nilea 
and  a  population  of  115,3S7,  baa  SS  judicial 
snd  reTeiiue  sab-Hivisiona,  and  GOf  villages. 
There  are  83  maftiitratea  of  all  sorts.  The  lotsl 
coit  of  local  officials  and  police  of  all  kind* 
was  Bs.  1,14,S78  in  1S68-69.  In  tl.at  yeat 
the  land  revenue  was  Rs.  1,1(8, 108  and  th« 
KToas  revenue  Bs,  5,118,148.  The  chief  towns 
end  ih«ir  poptiljitinn  m  tbeae  ;-^ 


HahsdrapeU 
Virsji^te 
Bomararpete  ' 


B,8£5m ,.„ 

8,689     Sinivanante 
SOGlKodlipcte 


1,10» 


•        BBinSB  insM. 

The  pnrailiiiK  l*iiKiia|CM  an  Oootg,  Cant- 
KM,  Halayalun,  Tamil,  Tnlu,  HinduiUni  and 
Euftliah.     The   popalation  U  110,357. 

Britith  India. — In  the  ten  Pro?inn(  of  non- 
feudaiorj  India,  with  feuilaior;  India,  the  'la> 


BBiTUH  nrou. 

teitreturna,  afaow  a  total  am  of  1,ST7,1M, 
aquire  milea  and  a  popalation  of  3121  vM- 
ona  if  the  VarliamenUrj  ratarna  for  the  Ul 
Feudatoi7  Statea  ba  aaeomed  to  be  comot. 
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.li 

T 

TA4  Tn  Pfonnm. 

1 

Ootm-nmnl. 

Capital. 

2;r 

'  it 

-Is 

11 

1 

British  India  aod 
FeudatoriM. 

1773 
1784 
18SB 

^  Btr  Ut^ett^tViM- 
TOgaad  Governot 
Ommijl  of  India 

if 

ToUl 

Onnd 
Total 

P 

1 

1861 

J  wCouBfti 

CalaMa  .. 

l,677,6fl8|  374 

aiS,e71.6!1 

IW 

UASSia 

1938 

Qovernor  in  Coun- 

' 

, 

oil.  iritba  Lena- 

lature 

Hadraa  ... 

U0,78e     SO 

86,639,05! 

m 

s 

BOHBAT  ASD  SmilH  ... 

1992 

Do. 

Bombay  . 

13M98,    1> 

13,038,609 

99 

3 

JJCRO&L     OB       LoVIB 

Pbotinom. 

18&3 

Lieu  ten  apt    Oover- 

Eor  with  a  Legia- 

4 

NoRTH-WaBTBEM  PBO- 

Utore 

Calcutta ... 

34fl,4 

K)     56 

48.368.-.»< 

IM 

TiHcas. 

ISSG'.LiBut.-QoTenioF  ... 

Allababwl. 

83.6 

7     36 

30,086/»8 

3n 

B 

Punjab         ,             { 

\S\     "»■ 

Uhope    .. 

101,8 

at    St 

17.61 1,408 

173 

6 

OUDH 

laoachiefCommiaaionei 

Lucknow... 

34.01 

SO     13 

11.238,368 

474 

7 

Cekteai  PROVINOSe- 

isei           Do. 

Nagpore,... 

111,1 

21      18 
S     13 

9,068.103 

79 

8 

British  Buamah 

186S               Do. 

Bangooo ... 

»3.» 

8,396,986 

8a 

.9 

BiRui 

1 893  Two    Comiaiaaion- 
em  under  Resident 

Oomrawut- 
tM   and 

of  Hyderabad       ... 

Akolah 

H,». 

BO       9 

«.8e0.074 

131 

10 

Mtbom 

183?  t  Chief     Commia- 

BaogUoM 

88,4 

49       8 

4,006.341: 

Itt 

Oooaa 

1834  {     sioner 

Meroara  .. 

!,« 

30       1 

115,567^    4» 

Total  Non-Peodatorr       

980.9 

06     8S1 

ie4,e7],6Sl    ITtl 

[53  AuAitory  SlaUt. 

Toua  Feudatory               

Mft? 

M     163 

48,000,000     »l 

Arranged   accorHiriK  to  popul|tion  the  ten  Prorincei  alaod  in  t 

he  following onl«r:—      J 

ProvinoB. 

Cenana. 

PopnlatioD. 

DfatricU 
and 
SUteaL- 

nr 

1 

Bengal 

Ettimatt. 

48,358,134 

66 

>46,4 

S 

North-Weattm  Prorinoea. 

1865 

30.086.098 

36 

S3.« 

3 

Madrw             ...              

1867 

S6,639.06« 

SO 

140^71 

4 

Pnnjah             ...              

lB8!i 

17,611.499 

as 

loug 

BotahavandSindh 

EUi-aat: 

13X>38.609 

19 

I3lS 

6 

Oudh 

1889 

11,232,388 

IS 

Uf 

7 

(Antral  Provinoea 

1866 

S,068,I03 

18 

llM 

B 

U/aoM 

EiUmat*. 

4  006.31') 

8. 

ffi,4 

9 

Briiiah  Bonnah              

1869 

8.396.988 

13 

W 

10 

Barar                ...             ... 

1867 

8,240,071 

« 

1^ 

Coorg              ...            

yon-Ftadatorv  India  ...            '.'.. 

1899 

116,357 

1 

aS 

... 

164,671,681 

«1 

sow 

Fndatory  Iniitt           

EttimaU. 

48,000,000 

163 

w 

Total 

SH,67l,6«l 

374 

VTIjI 

BarriHH  nteiA. 

Fniiona  of  Oadh  and  the  N.  W.  PnmnceB 
and  Bengal  have  a  population  approachinK  800 
■  mil^  81  in  Lucfcnow,  Benares  and  Hooghly. 

The  proportion  of  hindoos  and  mahomedanB, 
ia  u  nnder : 


J*.  1 


,337,686    7,393.887 

t,3«,S07  26,671819 

1,SD3,184U4, 173,892 

"  lBn,B17  10,0"»2,731 

237.968    6' 9  30, 163 

IBS.eSt    S'79S,79S 

164.961     1,866,983 

10.B62    1,6» 


reiontigc^ 


The  namber  of  aborigineB  and  outoastea  ia 

Berar        ...  464,438 
Cbortt  8,904 

Bengal  C3a;)5,000,00(; 
Bombay 

iaaj)  ...  3,000,000 

11,313,232 


u  fblbirs:- 

M>d>.t    ... 

CSO.OTO 

C.  Pmm«.1.9«5.6es 

S.  W.  Pm- 

TinCflB 

313,218 

P.DJ.b 

973,833 

Oodk 

90,490 

B.  BDimah . 

.731,934 

MjMTe 

..       746 

Stiropeant  tmd  their  deicendantt. 


Europeans 

and 
Jmerieans. 

Army  offieera'and  men... 

56,000 



Municipal  Calcutta      ... 

19,00( 

Soburba 

9,00( 

Bombay  City 

8.415 

1,891 

ifadra.      ., 

S.OOC 

N.  ff .  Provinces 

28,695 

5,069 

Punjab              

17,938 

1,039 

Oodb                 

6,446 

Central  ProTinow         .,. 

G,40S 

767 

British  Butmab 

1,64^ 

3,600 

Hy«.ra              

4,13S 

S,863 

Cooix                „ 

10; 

Berar                

90! 

Bengal  and  Bombay    ... 

40,000 

Totrf 

!47,B86 

82,789 

He  CfaristiaDa  are  as  under : 
IVoteatanta  ... 

Boman  Catholics 
Syrians  in  TrsTancbre  and  Cocbib 
Aimeniva,  estimate  ... 


28S,082 
760,633 
116,483 

6.000 


Add  Snropeana 
„   Mixed 


Total  Chiiitima  ia  India   . 


], 167,1 88 
147.BS5 

82,789 
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itaiive  Protestant  ChriitiafU  i 


ChriftlaD  airli 
TmuIitlBDi    of 

DItM  NnrToUligat 


Scrijrtnni  circUitM 


»,T7» 
Tan   lu(iu. 

»*■■    ■ 


U.613 
ISC 

as,)Ti 


SIS,  in 

1.811 
18,1(0 


roartMn. 


f  rmotjbiHAi 

ifiM.UO 
B,tW,OU 


l,39t,fi62 

C39 
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BRITISH   IUDlk, 

The  following  may  be  iccepted'w  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  tbe  strength  of  each  Icreed 
among  Iba  IH{  mitlious  who  inhabit  the  non- 
feudatory  poitioa  of  British  India  and  Burma: — 
Christiana 

Aaiatic      1,167,188 

EuropeanVd  mixed  230,371  1,397,56! 
Jews         ..."  ...  10,000 

Mahomeduna  ...  85,000,000 


BBITBH  INDIA. 

Patseei     ...  ...  80,0e0 

Non* Aryan  aborigines 

and  out-casteg        ...  1 3,250,000 

Budhista  and  Jains   ...  4,500,000 

Sikhfl         ...  ...  1,250.000 

Hindoos    ...  ...  120,000,000 

Population  of  Asia. 

The  following  fi^nirea  ahow  the  area  and  pop«^ 
lation  of  the  pnncipal  StaUa  of  Asia : — 


Staibb^or  Cocntries. 

Square 
mile. 

PopulaUon. 

Popula-' 
tioa  to  a 
mile. 

Capitals. 

Populi^on. 
of  Capital 

Beld.bi,  European*. 

flndia          

1,677,698 

212,671,621 

136 

ftdcutta 

1,000,000 

Ceyloa        

S4,4S4 

2,096,777 

86 

Colombo 

46,000 

Straits  Settlementa 

l.OtIS 

282.831 

260 

Singapore 

36,000 

^  Labuaii  and  Sarawnk 

5S 

10,000 

180 

Ubnan 

&,000 

(  Victoria      

S9 

116,604 

4,327» 

Hong-Kong    ... 

126.604 

l,Uauritiua 

708 

3!a.5L7 

466 

Port  Louis     ... 

40,000 

Turklatin  and  Siberia 

6,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

(Oreuburg  ... 

J  Tashkund    .. 

16,000 

Netherlands  India 

446,411 

17,952,803 

40 

Batavia 

60,000 

Philippines             

Goa,  Timor  and  Macao 

52,617 

2,679,500 

60 

Manila 

15.000 

1,288,483 

Qoa 

10,000 

.- Cochin  China 

JMunion       

i  French  India 

86,000 

3,000,000 

'l20 

Saigon  &Cholon 

100,000 

1,468 

866,000 

174 

Stri)eni8        ... 

10,000 

191 

229,000 

1,800* 

Poudicherry  ... 

35,000 

Held  by  Anatiei.         • 

Afghanistan,  SeisUn  &  Balkh. 
BeWhistaa          

400,000 

4,000,000 

10 

Kabul 

eofioa 

160,000 

500,000 

3 

Khelat 

4.00O 

Burma                    

260,000 

6,000,000 

23 

M^ndalay       ... 

90.000 

Siam                       

260,000 

11,800,000 

47 

Bankok 

wo,m 

Anam 

140,000 

6,000,000 

47 

Hue 

100.000 

China 

1,897,999 

367,638,907 

283 

Peking 
fjeddo 
i  Miako 

1,250.000 

Japan 

166,604 

35,000,000 

829 

700,000 
475,000 

Persia                     

648,000 

4,400,(100 

6 

Tehran 

85*01) 

Tibet                       

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

5 

Lhasa 

a5,noc 

Eastern  Turkistao 

300,0o0 

1,200.000 

4 

gashgar 

6,000 

Arabia                       

1,200,000 

8,000,000 

7 

Mecca 

Turkey  (in  Aaia.)  ... 

560,000 

16,000.000 

39 

Symrna 

ISOtOlO 

Genial  Adminiitralicm — British 
siiico  1S60,  hae  been  divided  into  ten  local  ad- 
minis  Irstioiis  Bupervised  by  a  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  in  Council,  though  the  Presi- 
dencies of  Madraa  and  Bombay  have  retained 
their  old  dignity,  being  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  aa  under  the 
Governor  General,  and  each  having  a  Governor, 
Com  man  der-in -Chief  and  Council  composed  of 
these  officisls  and  two  civilians-  Berar  is  ad- 
ministered for  the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan,  My- 
sore also  is  under  a  special  adaiiniatration,  but 
Coorg  ia  directly  a  British  province.  The 
remsinder  of  them  are  more  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council.  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  have 
each  a  Legislative  Council  as  well  aa  a  High 


Chiefly  in  Towns. 

India,  I  Court.  These  councils,  as  well  as*'tfae  I>gir 
Istive  Council  of  the  Governor  General  count 
of  executive  members  of  Government,  d. 
two  representatives  of  the  British  laerantib' 
community  and  two  or  three  representatina 
of  the  Natives,  a>  extraordinary  membera.  Tk* 
North-Weatern  Province*  have  a  High  Ccwrt 
and  the  Punjab  a  Chief  Court.  The  Govennr 
General's  Council  for  ranking  laws,  tegislatei  fat' 
all  India  in  geiteral  and  for  the  Provinces  whidk 
have  no  legislatures  of  their  own  in  detail,  that 
Provinces  being  represented  by  officials.  Tbt 
Governor  General  muat  sanction  every  Act  of 
ihe  three  subordinate  Councils  before  it  a* 
become  law,  and  the  SecreUxy  of  State  for  !••' 
dia  may  advise  Hex  Mtyesty  to  veto  any  Act 
of  the  Oovemor  Oeneral's  Counel. 


iSii) 
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Foreign  politia^     relatiotu. —  Wben    tbe  A  similar  patent  was  jtiveD  to  mahomedsn 

nulinyof  1S57-I858  aud  1859  aweptaway  the  prinoea.     All  wlio  ho1<l  that  patent  are  nobles 

last  relics  □ftheemperai  of  Delhi,  and  vith  them  of  theSritisb  Indian  Empire.     They  constitute 

tbe  £ast  India   Company's  rule,  the   princes  of  its  patriciate.     Since    Lord    Canning's  lime, 


India  foand  themaelTes  brought  face  to  faoe 
with  their  sovereign  Queen  Victoria.  Neither 
they  nor  the  British  at  firat  realised  all  that 
the  change  inToUed.  Dimly  groping  after  a 
definition  of  bis  new  position,  tbe  late  mabi- 
rsjsh  of  Patiala  sought  for  the  recognition  of 
himself  sod  hia  house  as  an  Indian  noble  of  the 
British  Empire.  Ahove  all  rewards  for  bis 
great  services  to  the  empire  in  those  days  he 
demanded  perpetuity  for  his  house  and  honors. 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  just  then  made  Lieutenant 
Goremor  of  ihe  Punjab,  worked  out  the  chief  a 
idea  into  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  adoption 
on  tbe  failure  of  nstnral  heirs.  Lord  Canning 
seized  the  idea  thus  conceived  by  Putisla,  aud 
after  a  reference  to  Her  MajeBty'a  Government, 
it  took  complete  form  as  a  law  of  tbe  new  em- 
pire. Lord  Canning  wrote  that  famous  despatch, 
dsted  the  SOih  April  1860,  in  which  he  de- 
creed—what  hindoo  law  bad  never  absolutely 
ordained — that  adoption  to  a  atate  should  al- 
ways be  recognized  by  the  paramonnt  power, 
■abject  to  the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements  with  the 
British  GoTemment.  In  that  despatch  he  thna 
wrote—"  The  last  vestiges  ofthe  Boyal  House 
of  Delhi,  (rona  which,  for  our  own  conveuienoe, 
we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious 
aothority,  have  been  awept  away,  ThePeiahwa 
has  disappeared.  The  Crown  of  England 
stands  forth  the  unquestioned  ruler  and 
paraoMunt  power  in  all  India,  and  is  for  tbe 
first  time  bronKbt  face  to  faoe  with  its  feuda- 
tories. There  is  a  reality  in  the  suzerainty  oF 
the  sovereign  of  England  which  has  never  ex- 
isted before,  and  which  is  not  only  felt  but 
eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  chiefa."  The 
flowing  wae  the  sunnud  or  patent  of  nobility. 
"  Her  Uajeaty  being  desirous  that  the  go- 
vernments of  the  several  princes  and  chiefa  of 
India,  who  now  govern  their  own  tenitoriee, 
shoqld  be  perpetuated,  and  that  tbe  represen- 
talion  and  dignity  of  their  houses  should  be 
continued ;  in  fulfilment  of  this  desire,  this 
sunnud  is  given  to  you  to  convey  to  yon  the 
assurance  that,  on  failure  of  natural  heirs,  the 
Brituh  Government  will  recognize  and  confirm 
aoy  adoption  of  a  succesaor  made  by  yourself 
or  bj  any  future  chief  of  yonr  state,  that  may 
he  in  accordance  with  hindoo  law  and  the 
rustoms  of  your  race.  Be  assured  tiiet  nothing 
shall  diaturb  the  engagement  thus  made  to 
JOB  so  long  as  your  hoase  is  loyal  to  the 
emwn  and  faithful  to  the  oonditiona  of  the 
tnatie;,  grants,  or  engagements  which  record 
its  ebligationa  to  tbe  British  Governments, 
lith  March  1B6S.        CSigned}  Cankinq. 


the  maharsjah  of  Mysore  has  beeti  added  I 
the  roll.  In  tbe  following  list  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  the  mahomedans  are  printed  in  italics ;  the 
reat  may  ell  be  taken  as  hiodoos.  The  maha- 
rsjsb  Dhnleep  Sintih,  has  exchanged  for  his 
Indian  rights  and  privileges  the  position  of,a 
noble  in  ibe  Queen's  own  court. 

ThesB  feudatories  are  1G3  in  number  and  are 
as  follows,  arranged  alphabetically  : — 

Ftadaiory.  Place. 

AieyRurb,  Bsjih  BundieouHil. 

Akulkote,  Bajsh  S.  MshTStln  Conctry. 
AUpoors,  J>Kheerdar  BnndUouDd. 

BuLSdi,  Chief  Kolapore. 
Banswura,  Chief  Kajpootsna, 

Baaatt,  liavmb. 

Besjab,  Chiat  Punjsb, 

Behree,  Jagheerdar  Bandlecnnd. 

Behuti  Jaghesrdar  Bandlecnnd. 

Seiaspore,  CUel  Punjab. 

Beoire%  Bsj^  Bennres. 

Berondai  Rajsh  Bandlecuud. 

Bhagbul,  Chiri  Punjab. 
Bk^pal,  Begum. 

Bbownuggnr,  Cliief  Sbolapore. 

Bhushat,  Chief  Pnnjsb. 

Bhnjjea,  Chief  Punjab. 

Bhurtpore,  Mahsrajah  Sajj>ootana. 

Bikaneer,  Haharsjsn  Rajpootuoa. 

Bij&wur,  Rajeh  Bnndleeund. 

Bjjna,  Chief  Bundleeund. 

Boondee,  Rajah  Rajpootana. 

Eulmo,  Chief  Punjab. 

Bunganpulty,  Jagiterdar  Ceded  Distriefs. 

Bussshir,  Chief  Punjab. 

Bustar,  Hajah  Central  Provinces. 

Eight  Callinjer  Cbobeys  Bandlecimd. 
Cam^y,  Naicab. 

Casbmeie,  Uahanjah  Punjab. 

Chnmba,  Chief  Punjab. 

Cbutterpora,  Rajah  Buodlocond, 

Cochin,  Eajah  Cochin. 

Cooch  Bebar,  Itojsh  Cooeh  Bahar. 
IB  Chiefii  Tributaty  Mehala    Oriiss. 

Dewaa,  Chief  Central  India. 


Dhsr,  Chief 
Dhamee,  Chief 
Dholaporei  Raoa 
Dhoorwjc^  Chief 
Doojona  JVaisui, 
Darkote,  Chief 
Dhurmpore,  Chief 
Doongurpore,  Chief 
UufBay,  Jagheanlsr 
Dntbis,  Bajah 
Edur,  Chief 
FurreedkoM,  Bajah 
Gerowlee,  Jagbeerdtr 
Ohnrwil,  Rajah. 
Oourihar,  Jagheerdor 
GuickHai 
Holkar 

6  Husht  Bhja  Jaghserdare 
Hydm'oiad,  liieani, 
Jejpore,  Maharajah 
Jheend,  Rajah 


Central  India. 

Raj  pool  ana. 
Bundleeund. 

Kolaporp. 

Rajpootana. 

SaUra. 

BnndleeuDd. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Bnndlecimd. 
N.  W.  Provinces. 

Bundleeund. 
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JhalUwer,  Ranti 

SatftH. 

Jignee,  J^heerdar 

Joobul,  Chief 

Punjab. 

JoDdhpore,  Chief 

Rajpootaiia. 

jMBQlmere,  Chiel 

Rajpoolana. 

E&ruQde,  tUjih 

Ceotml   ProYiDooa. 

Keontbi.1,  Chief 

Piinjib. 

KeroBlee,  Chief 

Itajpootena. 

EiBhengiiih,  Chief 

K*ipootaLn», 

EhiilBoa,  Chief 

Plinjib. 

KoLpore,  lUj.h 

Kolapore. 

KoomhwsMo,  Chief 
Eoonhi«,  Chief 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

KoUh,  Chief 

Kothur,  Chief 

Ponjab. 

Kothee.  JsgheerdRT 

Bundlecnnil. 

Eaiiii;a  Dhsna,  Jftgheerdu 

r      Bundlecund. 

Knppoorthulla,  Rajth 

Punjab. 

Kutoh,  Chief 

GuMrat. 

Hoodhoie,  Cb-ef 

Bnrdlecund. 

C-eotral  Povincos. 

Soath.  Mth.  Country. 

Hundee,  Chief 

Punjab.                ' 

Mungal,  Chiif 

Ponjab. 

Mybere.  Chief 

Bundlecnnd. 

Mylofo  Chief 

Pnnjab. 

HtbU,  lU  ah 

Punjab. 

W»ode,  Chief 
NahuD,  Chief 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab 
Pnnab 

Nelagurh,  Chief 

attara 

Kovannggar,  Cliief 

Kolapore. 

NvaKaDtTBehai,  Jaftheerdar.    BnndtecuDd. 

Bajpootaus. 

Ffthiree,  Chief 

Bondleound. 

PoodooootU,  Chief 

Poodooeotta. 

Pminah,  Rajfth 

Punt  PHthee,  Nidh«e 

Satara. 

Pertabgnrh,  Bejah 

Bajpootana. 

5  Putirurdhuns. 

Southern  HahraUa. 

Putti»la.  M»lui.i8li 

Panjab. 

lUjpeepl.,  Chiof 

Kolapore. 

%ew>b,  Kaj>h 
Batsre,  JagheordAn 

Satara. 

Savant  Waree,  Chief 
Lerohi,  Ctief 

fiawaut  Waree. 

Bajpnotaoa. 

ghahpoora.  Rajah 

N.  W.  Pro»lnce«. 

SindU 

CentmJ  India 

UbtmH,  Chief 

Bnndlecund. 

Looket,  Chief 

Punjab. 

BellaryinCBd.Dist. 

Bumptrhor,  Kajah 

Bandlfound. 

Bitdu-  Shnroahere  Sing. 

Sureelft,  Chief 

Tehree,  Chief 

Buudleouod. 

Tej,  Sing 

pnnjab. 

Torae,  Chief 

Trawoore,  bUhaiajah 

TraYancore. 

Taroob.  Chief 

Punjab. 

Xnwnr,  Chief 

Eajpootaua. 

Thete  153  nobles  alone  constitute  the  pBtTioiate 
of  India  ;  they  govern  a  population  and  area 
larger  than  those  cf  France  and  Belgium.  The 
latest  PaTliamentory  Ketnrn,  published  in  1868, 
estimates  the  area  of  India  under  their  ad- 
ministration at  596,790  square  niilee,  and  the 
population  at  47,909,199,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  area  of  1,577,000  square  miles 
and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  populatiMt  of 
204,000,000.    Their  troops  far    oatnamber 
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the  British  Europeau  and  Sfpoy  anny ;  As 
orduance,  even  that  part  of  it  whidi  is  Mrnce- 
able,  is  equal  in  number  to  the  Brilirli.  Tkn 
wealth  is  enormons  and  tlieir  revenues  nn  |a. 
aonal,  these  163  Chiefs,  from  43^-  nillkiDt^ 
people,  covering  56^,3 1  8  square  miles,  dni 
an  annnal  revenue  of  11^  miliions  slerliDtih 
respective  or  the  very  large  incomes  of  the  ni^la 
who  in  their  turn  are  feudator;  to  them,  Ibt 
wealthiest  of  them  are  as  under 


SK 

is 

..as 

7»3,;m 

SN,«6 

£r 

1.  Nlzira  a(  H;derab<d 
S.  Mahanjsh  Slnlbl. 
S   Ggitwar  or  BtTDda 

a.  MabrSui  or  Hou!^      „. 

i 
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M.M 

™  .. 
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These  twelve  princes  have  an  aanaal  mav 
of  nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

Beeenuet.  During  all  ages,  therulen  oflB& 
have  regarded  the  land  as  the  propeitjoFlk 
Btate,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public  reveonn  ha 
ever  been  obtained  from  it.  In  lSES,it  Iv- 
nisfaed  move  than  one  half  of  the  total  rensM 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  eveauptaISGt->^ 
during  which  other  taxes  were  levisd,  o* 
ofatoUlof  £46,«53,897,the  iRrgereveawil 
£  20,U87,7S8  was,  iu  that  year,  obtaiaed  fna 
the  land.  The  late  James  Uilt,  writini  oni^ 
part  of  the  revenue,  remarked  "  as  far  u  li> 
sonroe  goes  the  people  of  the  eountiy  wi^ 
untaxed.  The  wants  of  Government  are  ff 
plied  without  any  drain  either  upon  thi  prote 
of  any  man's  labor  or  the  produce  of  >^ 
man's  capital."  The  assessment  on  li*^ 
has  varied  in  amount  io  every  distrirt,  and"* 
either  in  nonej  or  in  Itind  according  to  Im 
custom.  Under  native  rulera,  a  fixed  pnfix- 
tion  of  the  gross  produce  was  taken  :  butui 
British  Indian  government  deals  wilh  the  nupln 
or  net  produce  which  the  estate  may  yield  iSs 
deducting  the  expenses  of  cultivatioo,  sod  ti< 
directiona  to  the  Bevenue  Settlement  sffiM' 
provide  that  at  least  onethird  of  this  setfn- 
duoe  sh^  always  be  left  to  tbecullivatoi  u^ 
profit. 

...    _..-^-,    -^    179S,    Lord    Com«lli<, 

made  a  permanent  settlement  with  lenindaiti 

class  of  middlemen  whom  he  found  coilMiiiC 

land  revenues,  by    which  thi 


Government  a  aum  equal  to  a  little  iwrs  tni 
one-half  what  tbey  reoeive  as  rent.    Sj  t^ 
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jDtuan,  OoTernmeiit  ceased  to  have  anj  direct 
pulicipitioD  ID  the  agricultural  unprovemeDt  of 

thitpirtof  tbecouiitr;.  EmineDt  itHteiiuen  bnve 
deemed  making  this  Brrant;emeDt  a  grave  error. 

About  1S39,  a  thirty  yearB*  lease  was  made 
in  Ibe  N.  W.  FroTinaea';  and  thii  has  been 
Moireii  in  the  Punjab.  It  ia  estimaletl  that, 
in  tbia  caae,  tbe  asaeasTntnt  naa  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Borplua  after  deducting  the  ex. 
penges  ol  cultivation  proGla  of  stock  and  nagei 
cf  labor,  and  in  tbe  reviaed  aettlementa  now 
ia  piogreas  it  ia  reduoed  to  one-lialf  tba  yearly 
Tatue. 

In  the  Stadras  pretideney,  ihe  temindnry 
tenure  exists  in  a  few  ditlrieta,  but,  princpaJly, 
U)  (he  N<  rtheni  Circara,  aince  the  leitlemeut  of 
1803.  Another  ayrtem,  that  of  Tillsf^-renteri 
iain  operation,  in  whicli  the  viUsK^rB  strnid  in 
tbe  plRce  of  the  lemindar.  In  tbe  ryotwar  sya- 
ttm,  the  government,  aa  the  landlord,  treata 
direct  with  the  holder  who  is  reeognized  as  the 
proprietoi  so  lontc  as  he  peya  the  zegulaled 
UMBiment.  He  can  aub-let,  spU,  transfer  or 
mortgage  it.  The  assessment  ia  fixed  in  money 
and  does  not  vaiy  from  year  to  year  unlesa  when 
water  is  obtained  from  a  Government  aource 
of  inigatioD.  An  annual  aettlement  ia  made, 
not  to  re-aaseas  the  land  but  to  determine 
s pen  how  much  of  hia  holding  the  lyot  ahill 
pay. 

In  Bombay,  the  ryotwar  ayatem  prerails, 
but  the  aaaessment  ia  open  to  revition  every 
thirty  years. 

It  his  been  proposed  further  to  capitalize  tbe 
income  which  the  etate  derivea  from  the  land  ; 
hal,  to  do  so  would  deprive  tbe  State  in  future 
years  of  a  aource  of  revenue  on  vbieh  it  can, 
all  eircDmstaneea,  confidently  rely  and  tt 
which  none  ia  more  easily  collected  or  more 
willingly  paid,  and  the  most  recent  orders 
permit  a  redemption  only  for  the  land  needed  for 
dwelling  houses,  factories,  gardens,  plantations 
and  similsr  purposea,  and  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  all  parts  of  India  where  no  consider- 
able increase  can  be  expected  in  tbe  land 
RTnoe,  and  wbere  its  eqoable  apportii 
meat  bu  been  or  may  hereafter  be  aatia- 
fselorily  ascertained  and  in  nbicb  the  cul- 
tivation exceeds  80  per  oeat  of  tbe  cultivable 
area. 

Nothing  in  tbe  history  of  commercial  pro- 
grets  is  more  healthy  than  the  course  of  the 
trade  of  India,  both  foreign  and  coaating,  i 
tbt  mutiny  ofl6S7.  The  foreign  commerce, 
sod  it  partly  fseda  the  coasting  trade,  hsa  i 
IbaadonUed  in  value  ainee  ld55-EC.  ___ 
igqre*    include  both   meichandiie  and  tre«- 


llie  trade  has  b<!pn  thus  divided  amon);  the 
e   great  groups   of   pirta  in  the  laat    two 

years : — 


Bombay 

Madras    ... 
British  Burmah ... 
Siadh     


42,591,823 
47,374,964 
10,il8,675 
3,841,844 
1,676,432 


40,467,803 
46,358,763 

10,158,854 
■2,846,824 
1,668,093 


The  article  of  merchandize  which   India  im- 
ports moat  largely  in  reiurn  for  its  raw  produce, 
is  cloth  of  every  variety,  eBpecislly  cotton : — 
;8.60.  I   1869>70. 


Cotton  Manufactures. . . 

Wool  „ 

Silk  „ 

Apparel 

Kegnlation  Uniforms... 


18,85fi,ll2  16,271,216 
859,629  094.143 
488  049  466.093 
497,691  401,230 
16,344]  16,233 


The  growth  of  the  staples  ol  export, 
ten  years  sinee  the  mutiny  ceased   to 


nthe 


icu  yeais  smua  luc  luuuHy  ceaseu    lu    luuucuce 

India,  will  be  aeen  rrom  the   following  iDStru(y 
tive  figures ;— 


1839M. 

l»«-«6. 

law-M 

lMS-70. 

t 

IS6.M! 

i,iDi,ni 

a;»7«,i»i 

i,o«,no 

\\ai\  of  irun.. 

imiM* 

7SS,ll<l 
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The  increase  of  territory  has  heeo  so  con- 
tinuous, that  an;  comparia^  of  the  levenue 
expenditure  and  debt  of  former,  with  those  of 
recent,  jears,  ii  uninstructive-  Since  1792-3, 
the  Carnatic,  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  ipeater 
part  of  the  North  West  Provincei,  ali  the  Pun- 
jab and  Sindh,  the  Central  Proyincea,  Bunnah, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Oudh,  Sattarah  and  other  parts 
have  been  added  to  British  Indian  territory  and 
even  since  1819  since  the  close  of  the  PuDjsb 
War,  the  followiiijj  territories  hare  been  an^ 
uexed  to  the  British  dominiona  b;  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India. 
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and  the  folloirini;  have  been  the  snonnii  d 
rerenues — the   oha^s,  and  debt  since  185M. 


Total  Reve 
nues  Hud 
Receipts. 


'la 


gs 


1S68-9 
1669-60 
1860-61 


11  months. 

1867^ 
1868-8 


India  and 
EngUiid. 


36,965.018  00,194,690 
39,602,860  50,372,711 
42,728,601  46,749,986 
43,487,934'  43,638,562 
44.801,6861  42,974,301 
44,279.467  44  iSOl,120 
49,396,384  45,588,905 
48,614,749  45,748,681 
41,690,736  44,108,227 

48,053,178  49,663,376 
46,631,763  62,676,406 


7I,567.Jffl 
Si,\M,m 

96,SS1.(B3 
96.401,870 
00,GiO,<IIB 
90,3Dt,16i 
90,USl,tlE 
92,1S^ 

»4ME,3U 


°l   -S 


3      I 


■i^ 


Latterl;  the  debt  has  been  increasing  hw 
what  foster  than  the  rtrenue.  Up  till  the  yf  r> 
of  the  mutiny,  the  public  debt  was  aimli} 
about  eifchteen  or  twenty  months  al  tk 
amount  of  the  ^ss  revenue.  Since  the  at- 
tiny,  the  debt  has  been  equal  to  twenty  ini 
twtnty-aix  months  revenue : 


1812-8 
1880-1 
1830-1 
1840-1 
1860-1 
1860-1 
1867-8 


Gross  Revenue. 


16,336,290 

21,3gS,S41 

22,019,310 

20,851,073 

87,625,360 

43,  '" 

48,053,178 


I868.9I      4si631.'763 


80,313,311 
38,010.«l 
36,880,Mf 
81,iSM'* 
49,3+9.3*T 
93.0S(,6S* 
fl4..05i,Ji« 
93,583,  ISJ 


It  may  however  be  interesting  to  oonirasl 
theconditiooiof  1793-3,Bnd  1668-9. 


Groas  Gross 

Revenue.     Charges, 


Of  the  entire  ^rross  revoDue  for  1863-9  vVtk' 
at  pages  250-251  of  the  AnnaU  of  Indian  H--. 
ministration,  .  Vol.  XIV,  ia  giveo  i* 
£49,186,389,  sii-sevenths  were  derived  fnui^ 
the  six  following  items,  viz  : — 
Land  Revenue  1  Opium    ...  8.43S,3tf 

£19,926,171  I  Stamps  ...  2,306,971 
Excise    ...  S,3S3,T36  I 
«  ustoms...  2,693,755 
Suit        ...  5,688,340  I 

The  land  tax  has  ever  been    the   sonroe  m 
which    the    vatioos   hindu,    mahomedsn  sad 
ohrisliaa  .rulers  in   India   have   depended  fv 
revenues  and,  except  the  British,  nader  d( 


Total      41,151,1» 


1,284,795 

Deficit.  _. 

2,774,038  I  admioistratioofl  of  Lord  Comwalli*  and  h^ 


~  O" 
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Ctonitig,  durini;  wboaS  goveramente  were  intro- 
duced syiteiiis  of  permanent  lettlementa  of  pot- 
tiooa  of  the  country  and  a  right  to  purcbate  free 
holding*,  everj  dynasiy  has  kept  that  source  of 
revenue  intact.  Granti  of  the  royalties  of  the 
landa,  in  the  form  of  jagbirc,  were  usual  ;  but 
ihe  proprietorthip  in  the  soil  haa  remained  in 
tha  bands  of  the  com mnni ties  and  descendants 
of  the  indinduals,  who  cleared  it  a  thousand 
yeus  ago  ;  although  mahomedau  dynasties  have 
been  ruling  large  portions  of  India  for  a 
tbousuid  years,  mahomedans  have  no  lands. 
Ilia  salt  tax,  which  now  yields  a  tenth  part  of 
th«  eiitire  revenue  was  firtt  introduced  by  the 
Briiiah.  The  stamp  taxia  of  recent  introdne- 
lion.— ^nn.  iHd-  Adm ,  Fitl  XI,  381,  £c. 
Zi%  Ac.  3^3. 

BKITTANT-PATR.  Hikd.  The  record  of  n 
deciiioo  Kiven  by  a  panohayat. — Elliot. 

BKOA,  Hind.  Bhododendron  arborenm. 

BKOAD-CLOTH.  A  woollen  fabric,  largely 
imported  into  India  from  Great  Britain. 

BROAD  LEAVED  BASSIA,Ewo.  Bassia 
latifolia. — Willd, 

BBOAD-LEAVED  BUCHANANIA.'Eso. 
Bncbanania  luti  folia. 

BKOAD-LEAVED  CASSIA,    Emo.   Cas- 

BBOAD-LEAVED  COEDIA,  Eno..  Cor- 
dis lati  folia. 

BROAD-LEAVED  GARDENIA,  Eng. 
Gardenia  latifolia. 

BROCADE.  Eng.  Fb. 

Brokade _...Ddt.  I  InfaJss/Einixa;  Smndna 

Broksl_  OSR.  I  HALAr. 

Lappa Qdb.Hii(o.  i  Parstchs Hvb. 

Khimkiub. ,1       Brocado...    .„ Se. 

Bmiicalo ..-It.  | 

A  fabric  composed  of  aatin.  striped  or  pur- 
pled, with  gold  or  silver,  roanufactured  at  Siirat, 
Benarea  and  AhmedaUad,  and  used  by  rich 
■ativea.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
nde  in  Benares,  is  well  worth  seeiuK-  The 
looms,  which  are  very  simple  in  their  construc- 
ion  Bie  aituated  at  a  short  dislance  from  the 
nty.  The  gold  and  silver  paaa  through  many 
Mods  before  they  are  formed  into  thread, 
[ndeed,  Senares  has  ever  been  a  great  place  of 
k'ade  and  is  so  at  this  day.  Brocades  (Kam- 
chab),  gold  woven  scarves  (dapatta),  and  silks 
we  conaignedfrom  this  city  together  with  a  kind 
>f  ycllow^  silk  dhoti,  called  "  pitambar,"  and  a 
lark-blue  silk,  with  white  spots,  called  "  bund," 
Jao  tbe  silk  sari  or  scarves,  exclusively  for 
roiuen'a  weu,  forming  both  a  skirt  and  a  scarf. 
—Fa-uUeiieT.  ISeCuUoeK  Dr.  Taalor. 

BKOCCOLI.     See  Brasaica  ;  CauliSower. 

BBODBKIPIA.     See  Turbinidte. 

VRODLEA  plants  with  lilu),  blue  and 
rkHe  flowers. 

BBODKUUMEL,  Gbk.  Caraway  seed. 


BKOMELIA,  a  genns  of  Vfat  Indian  planti, 
some  species  of  which  have  been  introduced 
into  India. — Voigt. 

BBOUELIA  ANAXAS,  Link.  Ananas 
sativus.     Pine  Apple.    3ee  Ananas. 

BROMELIAOE-i;,  the  Pine-apple  tribe,  tha 
Bromel  worts,  a  natural  order  of  dry  berbace* 
ous  plants,  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  their  foliage.  The  Pine-apple,  An&' 
nas  aetivus,  belonf(s  to  this. 

£BOMU:j.  A  genua  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Panicaceie,  several  species  of  which  B. 
mollis,  purgaus,  and  oatharticus,  are  cultivated 

BEONCHOCELA  JUBATA.  A  genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  family  AgamidcB,  Order  Sauria. 
Tlib  one  is  found  near  Fondicherry. 

BRONONO,  Malay.     Baskets. 

BRONZE. 

nck-good 

atnokgut Geb.  I  . 

etackmotall ,.     I  Qangss  ;  gongisa  Halat. 

BroDzo It.    1  Uetil  de  Canansa...   Sp. 

an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  much  employed  in 
the  aits. 

BRONZE  LEATHER  Kimsana,  Hind. 

BRONZO,  It.  Bronze. 

BROOKE,  Sir  James,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
was  born  on  the  S9th  of  April,  1 803,  at  Coombo 
Grove,  near  Bath.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Brooke,  who  had  hern  long  employ- 
ed in  the  civil  service  oF  the  East  India  (.'ompany. 
Sir  JamesBrooke  entered  the  Bengal  Army  and 
served  in  the  first  war  against  Bnrmah  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  gun  shot  wound 
in  the  chest  at  the  storming  of  a  stockade.  This 
rendered  his  return  home  on  furlough  indis- 
pensable after  which  he  lost  his  appointment 
by  overstaying  his  leave  and  in  1830  he  sailed 
from  Calcutta  to  China  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  islands  of  the  Asistic  Archipelago 
To  carry  to  the  M^y  races  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  to  suppress  piracy  and 
extirpate  the  alave  trade,  became  hia  humane 
and  generous  desire.  On  the  death  of  bis 
father,  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  patrimony, 
and  on  the  37th  of  October,  183B,  the  Boyalist 
quitted  England  for  Sarawak.  He  found  its 
ruler,  Muda  Hassain,  engaged  in  the  auppres- 
sion  of  a  rebellion  and  was  applied  to  Hr.  Brooke 
for  his  co-operation.  A  few  volleys  from  the 
European  guns  settled  the  fate  of  the  day,  and 
the  insuri^ents  surrendered  at  discretion.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  duty  installed  in  the  rank  previ- 
ously prodieed  to  him.  The  uewly-acquired 
territory  W6s  swampy,  and  ill  cultivated  by  the 
nslive  Uyaks,  who  varied  their  occupations  as 
tillers  of  the  bud  by  head-huntiag  excursions 
Htaoug  neighbouring  Tillage.  He  dedared 
bead-huntiug  a  crime  punishable  by  death  io 
the  offender,  and  he  acted  with  such  vigour,  ss 
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to  rappress  it  and  piracy.  OnrerieitiDg  Britain 
the  Britiah  Government  recognised  liis  position  ; 
ordered  a  luRn-of-var  to  take  him  to  the  seat  of 
hla  nb»  settlemenl,  gave  him  the  title  of 
Gbveraor  of  Libaan  with  a  salary  of  £1, SOU  a 
;ear,  with  an  extra  £500  a  year  aa  a  consular 
Bf^t,  and  afforded  him  the  services  of  a  deputy 
Governor,  also  on  a  good  salary  ;  the  hope  being, 
that  the  result  of  all  this  would  be  the  opening 
of  a  new  emporium  for  British  trade.  He 
proved  a  benefactor  to  the  uncivilised  race  over 
which  he  presidod.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
declared  trade  to  be  free,  alt  roads  to  be  open, 
all  property  inviolable,  instituted  a  ciirrent 
coinage.  Antimony  oru  be  reserved  to  himself, 
but  compelled  none  to  work  the  mines  aiiiiinst 
their  will ;  he  showed  that  he  could  be  merciful 
where  mercy  would  not  outraKc  justice,  while 
he  riiforously  tuppressed  head-hunting  and 
marauding  expeditions  whieh  (fradually  became 
BXtinct  in  the  province. — Men  of  the  Time. 

BKOOME,  Colonel  Arthur,  an  Officer  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  author  of  History  of  the  Bise 
and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Artillery- 

BROOM  QBASS.     Arialida  setacea,  lin. 

BROOMS. 

Saloia -.« Fr.  I  lletlu Rna. 

Seaen Gib.  |  Esoobaa ., 8p. 

Jam -HiRd.     Todapam _....  Tim. 

Seope It.  )  CUpuu Tkl. 

Articles  for  aweeping  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
he.  They  get  the  name  of  broom,  b'-cauae 
first  made  in  Europe  from  the  small  branches  of 
the  plant  of  that  name.  In  India,  they  are 
made  of  the  strong  ttraitea  which  abound.  That 
in  Southern  India,  is  the  Torapum  pilloo,  brooin 
grass,  bnt  "  Vullakamar"  the  "erkoo,"  bamboo 
braoohe*,  the  midrib  of  date  and  of  cocoa- 
nut  learea,  and  of  the  Elale  aylvestris  are  also 
used,  as  also  are  the  Vitex  negondo  and  Ferreola 
baxifolia. — /lini.  Jfat.  Hed.  p.  146, 

WIOOM  SEEDS.    See  Coffee. 

BEOONOA  UALAGUU  OINTMENT. 
See  Oil. 

fiR00N3BRBA,  ]q  Long.  91°S8'£.  and 
lat.  22"U'N. 

BR008H,  Anolo-Uikui,     Brushes. 

bROKI,  Hind,    Ulmus  cempeatris. 

BR03IMUM  ALI0A8TRUM,  Swb.  The 
Jaraaiea  Bread  Nut  Tree  and  the  B.  tiiile, 
Sndl.  the  cow  tKe  of  the  Garaooaa,  were  both 
introduced  into  the  Calcutta  Garden.  They 
have  a  tenacious  gummy  milk. —  Yoifft,  29.  See 
Cow-l'ree. 

BR0SSE8,  Fb.  .Bruahei, 

BROTHER. 

Bhu „ Hum.  I  Bradr. -  ...Pbbs. 

FTera Fr.    TbidH TaH. 

Fratar Lai.  | 


In  Eastern  countries,  this  lenn  is  applied  to 
relativea   not  ao  deaignated  in  Europe,  as  to 


oonaing,  also  to  penona  of  lbs  tane  futh  s 
town,  or  oonntry.  These  last  are  supplunetU 
by  a  class  of  friends,  styled  munh-baU-bhi 
"  so  called  brotbera,"  common  thtoughd 
India.  Thia  Eastern  nse  of  the  word  Imtki 
has  caused  difficulties  to  resdera  of  the  ohristiii 
Bible.  Jude  in  connexion  with  James,  tboifb 
called  [Mail.  xiii.  55,}  the  "  brethien  of  Je- 
sus," were  really  the  consina  of  the  Heiaiil, 
it  being  common  with  the  Jews,  to  call  the  fan 
cousins  brethren.  They  were  the  song  of  Unr, 
the  sister  of  tha  mother  of  Jesus  the  wifl:  of 
Cleophas,  In  Brittany,  at  the  present  daj,  If 
two  coasina  german  be  married,  the  son  of  tai 
of  these  cousins  will  address  the  other  le  "  ai. 
tante"  my  aunt,  he  is  her  neven  a-li-moiie  * 
Bretspne. — (J/t/w/a  Seven  ChntTchetof  Am, 
p.  47}  The  Into  Mr.  Burns,  thus  related  Ue 
ceremony  of  brother  making  amongst  tbe  Epa 
Singuding  aeiit  on  board  to  request  lastob- 
come  his  brother^  according  to  Kyan  fublee. 
The  ceremony  is  called  by  the  Kysns  ''  birti- 
sng,"  by  the  fiorneons  "  beraabibaL"  I M- 
ed  with  our  nakodah,  and  after  sonepretia^ 
nnry  talk,  to  allow  the  crowd  to  aasenihla  Ik 
affair  commenced,  we  sat  in  the  veiaiHyii'i 
lona;  house,  surrounded  by  some  hoadredt  i 
men,  women  and  children,  all  looking  es^it 
the  while  stranger  who  was  ftbout  to  enter  (kit 
tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  KotaLiiloit 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  ahaped  like  a  knife  bM, 
and  slightly  piercing  the  skin  brought  blood  U 
(he  surface)  which  he  carefully  acnped  ('l 
then  nakodah  Gadore  drew  blood  in  t be  a* 
way  from  Singudinu's  right  arm,  theooextf 
me,  and  a  small  cigarette  being  prodnceil,  ik 
blood  on  the  worden  bladea  waa  spread  oadi 
tobacco,  scarcely  spread  for  the  quantity  to  ' 
small  as  conld  be  imagined.  A  chief  Ibesn^ 
and  wiilking  to  a  sort  of  window,  looked  M 
upon  the  river,  and  invoked  the  spirits  al^ 
and  evil  to  be  witness  of  this  tie  of  bntW' 
hood  ;  the  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  end  (M 
of  us  took  several  puffs,  and  the  oer^noni  i* 
over.  Amongst  the  rajput  races  of  Indiitii 
women  adopt  a  brother  by  the  gift  of  a  bnoM 
The  intrinsic  value  of  anch  pledge  ia  «* 
looked  to,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  skouU* 
costly,  tbonRh  it  varies  with  the  mesMi" 
rank  of  the  donor  and  way  bo  of  flo(i  wik  J* 
spangles  or  of  gold  chains  and  gems-  1* 
acceptance  of  the  pledge  is   by  the   "  Katit 


corset,  of  simple  silk  or  satin  or  gold  biociw 
ri  pearis;  Colonel  Tod  wrs  the  Kaklii-iii^ 
ai  of  the  three  queens  of  Oodipur,  Boadi"* 
Eotah,  as  also  of  Chuud-Bai  the  maidee  ^ 
of  the  Rana,  and  of  many  ladies  of  the  ii» 
tains  of  rank.  Though  the  bracelet  nV" 
sent  by  maidens  it  ia  only  on  occasions  of  aTpm 
necessity  and  danger.  The  adopted  brell« 
may  hssard  his  life  in  hia  adopted  aisW'*  <■** 
S 


BRL'Cii^   A.NT1DYSKMXBIHCA. 

nnd 'jret  never  reeetfe  a  mite  in  rev«ri]  for,  be 
csiiiiol  cnn  see  the  fair  objeot  wlio,'Ha  brother 
of  bn  idoplion,  has  constituted  him  her  defend- 
er.—Jmi's  Travel!,  Journal  Indian  Arahi- 
pOoffO,  Vol.  V.  Wo.  13. 
IBROysaOKETIA  PAPYRIFBBA.— Km/. 

Blurua  panyrifera,  Liiin. 

Fjipjrius  Japonic*,  Lam. 

HibUiax BuBV.  I  Paper  Mulberry  „  Eno. 

KiUiai/OebbMtrea |  Gluga Jat. 

Is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  with  loft  brittle 
voolly  branches,  and  Isrga  bsiry  piugh  leaves 
either  beart-sbsped  and  undivided,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  tree  has  long  been 
ftmous  Tor  ils  fibroiia  bark,  as  I  his  is  made 
into  I  kind  of  cloth  as  veil  as  into  paper.  It 
i)  a  native  6t  the  islee  of  the  Sontbem  ocean, 
as  well  as  df  China  and  of  Japan,  but  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Kladraa  Ciardena.  In  Taiti, 
or  Otahette,  and  other  islands,  they  make 
cloth  of  its  bark  ;  and  it  is  «*id  that  the  fineit 
iDd  wfaiteat    cloth  and  mantles  worn  b;  the 

Jrincipal  peuple  at  Otaheite  and  in  the  3nndirich 
slands  were  made  of  the  bark  of  tiiis  shrub, 
and  this  when  dyed-red  takes  a  ftood  colour. 
It  is  Irom  .the  ianer  hark  of  this  plant  that  the 
lapaneae  and  the  CblMie  Manufaoture  a  kind 
of  paper.  Its  berk  ia  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which 
ii  ipread  into  aheeta  aud  nude  into  paper. — 
Voigt.  2S4. 

BROUGHTON.  lord,  formerly  John  Cam 
llobhouae,  bom  June  27,  17S6,  died  June  S, 
lSti9.  Ue««a  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  was 
a  Riiiieal  Reformeraad  was  teDt  to  Newgate 
a*  a  polirical  prisonei.  Wis  long  President  of 
the-Board  of  Cantrol. 

BROWALLIA,  bine  and  white  fioweriog 
plaota,  eaaily  cultivated  from  seed  iu  w>y 
lood  toW.—Ridddi. 

BROWN  COAL      See  Coal. 

EKOWN  HIilHP.  The  commercial  name 
^reniu  Bombay  to  the  fibres  of  tfae  Hibiscus 
•anDabinua.  It  is  the  Arabaree  or  Meslapat  of 
Bei^Kal  ami  the  PalunKOO  of  Uddrar,  and  is 
alao  known  aa  ladiaii  Harep  and  "  hemp."  Ijee 
Anharee  ;  Crolalarin  juncea;  Oalotropis;  Hemp 

BBOWN  J.VWAEBfi,  Aholo-Hind.  Sor- 
ghum  vnUare. 

BSOZAB,  nlM-Oe^illoa,  alsoEscobLUasSp. 
Brooms. 

B'K  PUEHTUN-  The  .  Ian|tuaf;e  of 'the 
Afghan  paqple  irho  threll  about  Kabal,  Kanda- 
har, Shomwak  and  f  iahia.  Bee  A^baa ;  India  ; 
i'r  Pukhtnn. 

BKABIBA.    See  Bavsna. 

BBAB  TRG£,  Ejui.  Soraaias  flabelliformis, 
fUmyra. 

BkUC&A  ANTIDYSBirrBIUCA,  is  con- 
dlllsd-bj  the  WooKiooot  at  Ahyuioia  a  moit 
viiiaUe  loaedy  io^dyienUry  and  tevcre  cases 


BRIJCUIMEltV  MADAQASCAIIIEKHIS. 

of  diarrbaa.     The  false  angustura  bark  was 
long  snppoeed  to  be  the  produce  of  this  Brucea, 

'  Its  aotive  principle  was  accordingly  named 
Brueine.  It  is  now,  however,  eatablished  that 
the  false  au)iustiirn  baric  ia  that  of  the  Strychnos 
nux-vomica,  the  Kuchila  tree  of  Bengal — 
O'Shav^hnati/,  poijE  Q2G. 

BKUCEA  SUMATUANA.  Boteh.  FI.  Ind.  i. 
449. 

Gonua  amarisaimua.— Zour. 

A  plant  of  Aasam,  Cochin  China,  Suaiatra 
and  Molucoas  ;  )[reen  psrts  intensely  bitter. 
It  has  been  soccessfully  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Qardenof  Calcutta.  In  one  year  the  plants 
grew  to  about  four  feet  high. —  Voifft.  185. 
O'Shawjhrtetsy,  page  22fi. 

~KUGK,  Captain,  Indian  Navy.  His  report 
on  the  Periian  Oulf,  enumerates  as  articles  of 
trade, — ailk,  dried  {ruit*,  gums,  dates,  horses; 
pearla,  and  spices,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  HQ 
lakhs  annually. 

BBUGH,  HrND.     Echinopa  nivea. 

BRUQMANSIA.  A  genua  of  omamenUl 
flowering  plants, 

BRUOtJERA.  One  of  the  mangrove  tribe, 
the  RhizophoracefD.  B.  Bhredii,  all  round  the 
coaats,  has  hard  durable  yellowiih  wood,  and 
B.  parviflara  of  Merfcui  and  the  Soonderbuna 
hat  small  green  and  scented  flowers.  The 
Bormeae  apply  the  names  Pyu  and  Sonng 
to  B,  Abeedii,  B.  eriopeiala  aai)  B.  parvi- 
flora. — Foifft  41. 

BBUOUIEHAPARVIFLOHA,  JT.  *.  A. 
itbiaopbora  parviflora. — ffoxb. 
H.  Cyjiodrioa.— flO«S.  tf.  J7. 


This  mangrove  grows  in  the  Moluccaa,  Su- 
mntra,  Cocbin-China,  in  the  Malay  Islande,  iu 
both  the  Indian  Peiiineulae,  tbe  Khaaaia  moun- 
tains, Nepanl,  Orissn,  Jellasore.  Berries  dye 
black.— Foisf,  Elliot,  Ft.  Andhriea. 

BRUGUIEBA  BHEEDII,  rUtrit. 
Bmgniera  gymnorrhiaa,— Zani. 
Bhiiophora  gymnorrhiai,— iinn. 

Pyu BOBM.  [Eaoira Bbko. 

Sonog „      I  Maagrove  ,..' Bno, 

This  species  of  mangrove  ia  moit  abundant 
along  the  Tenasserim  shoiea  and  furnishes  a 
hard  and  durable  timber.  Tbe  tree  is  eaaily 
disttntruished  from  its  aaaociates,  for  it  drops 
no  roots  from  its  branches,  but  the  trunk 
ia  divided  into  numerous  r«ota  for  half  its 
height,  like  a  amall  bamboo  panlion.  It  grows 
in  Cochin  China,  the  Hoiucoaa,  Java,  Tenaa- 
■erim,  Penang,  the Sanderbunaiamliu/Ualabar. 
The  wood  is  yellowish.—  Voigt.    Mason. 

BEUOUIERA  MA  DA«ASCAKIEN8IS, 
BMetde,  D.  Q,  Syn.  of  Lumnilzeta  racemosa. — 
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BIIYOKIA   COCCINIA. 

'   BRUH.     See  Simiailffi, 

BHUM  B«UM,  Hind.  Kedm  helix. 

BRUMER  ISLAND.  Their  mode  of  in!u 
tation  or  eipression  of  friendaliip  coniiats  ir 
first  touching  the  nose  with  the  forelin^r  nnd 
thamb  of  one  hanrl,  nnd  then  pinehinglte  akir 
on  each  side  of  the  Davsl  with  the  other,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  rasgtftdgia  !  This 
habit  resembles  on  one  hand  that  of  rob- 
bing noses,  so  general  in  Polynecia,  and  on  th( 
other,  tha  custom  of  pinching  the  navel  and 
repeatinit  the  name  for  that  pnrt,  practiseH  h^ 
the  islanders  of  Torres  SttaH.^JHacgillivrap'i 
voj/aye.  Vol.  I. p.  258. 

BRUUHA.CH\KI.SeeBrurohachari:  Men- 
dicants. 

BROMHANTSAWEEN.  See  Tripati. 

BKUMIJ,  HiNO.  Celtis  Caucatica,  also  Echi- 
nopsniveea. 

BEUMO  OR  DUMO,  Tibet,  the  cow  of  the 
Yak  or  chsori  tailed  bull. 

BRUaCANDOLI,  Ix.  Hops. 

BRUSHES. 

Brouei Fb.  i  SchtBchetbi Rds. 

Bnrsten Ger.  I  Brozis. Sp. 

firllBh -    ...Hind.    EKabillas '  „ 

Setole  SpUBote Ir,     Capillus „ 

Sikat  J  Sapu...  Mai,*v.     Bruah. Vsas. 

Ebcqtu... Port.  ' 

This  class  of  articles,  made  of  hair,  of  bria- 
ties,  of  whale  hone,  or  of  palm  tree'  fibres  is 
wholly  imported  into  Iniiia. 

BRUSS-CAPOOR,  Camphor,  a  corruption 
of  Bams  Camphor.    See  Barfts. 

BRYONIA,  Spec. 

Chnkan  puUam Tau.  I  Ootoomba Saws. 

Boodama  puadoo  ....Tel.  | 

Thb  bryonia,  grows  in  ths  woods  ;  the  fruit 
inferior  and  only  eateu  by  the  common  people. 
Bryonia  Alba,  and  B.  dioica  have  aimilar  pro- 
perties.— O'Shavghneuy,  page  347-  AimlU. 
See  Xanthocliymus  ;  Coccnius  pnlmatiis  ;  Ca- 
lumbs, 

BRYONIA  CALLOSA. 

-i.| 

Tumntti  Kii Tam.  | 

The  bitter  seeds  are  gif  en  in  worm  cases,  and 
lield  also  a  fixed  oil  used  in  lamps.  It  is 
'called 

To«naIti  kai  jaoui Tah.  |  Boddana  kiis  naDai,TiL. 

and  ia  oied  in  soige  parts  of  the  coontry, 
where  the  fmit  abounds.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  is  procurable  only  in 
very  small  quantities.— i/ar^roa  Exhiintien  of 
18fi7.     O'Shavshneuy,  page  348. 

BKTONIA  COCCINIA. 

Con;-kki.   Tak. 

Cominoii  everywhere  in  hedges  and  i^ardena, 
where  it  is  a  troubleiome  weed.    The  frnit 
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BETOKIA  BOSTRATA. 

when  green  is  used  in  making  chatnev. — A/- 
reg.     See  Vegetibles  of  Soathern  India. 

BRYONIA  DIOIUA  the  Bnioma  of  Dios- 
corides.  Root  large,  white,  looK,  fleshj,  aetid 
and  purgative,  produces  also  Tiolent  ToniitiDf[. 
It  was  formerly  a  Tei;  popular  remedj  im, 
Europe,  but  is  now  banished  from  tlis  Phi^ 
macopcein  — 0' Shavghnetty,  347. 

BRYONIA  EPIGCEA.  Rota.—  W.  *  A. 

B.  Glabra.— Jlojcfr.     |  B.  Patmata.— TFoU. 
Sakaa  Qudda. —  Hixn.  I  AkBSB{!an>da^dd«,dia 
Ea'aogo  kovaf  kelangn.  I      Ham  donda ;  kIso  Tit- 

Tam.  [     gsdonda Te. 

ilia  valuable  hitter  root  when  dried  vciy 
much  resemblea  in  taite  the  Columba  root,  to 
which  it  also  approaobes  in  medicinal  qualities, 
it  is  mucilaginous  and  tonic,  stomaofaic  and 
aperient  ;  and  natives  employ  it  in  the  latter 
stages  of  dysentery  i  tbej  also  give  it  into- 
nally  for  old  venereal  affections  and  chronic 
rheumatism— O'^'A.  p.  347,  Aindi^a  MaL 
Mtd.  p.  301. 

BRYONIA  GLABRA,  £osfr.  Sja.  of 
Brvonia  epigoa. 

BUYONIA  GRANDIS,  Lim.n, 

Goccinia  indica,  W.andA. 
The  Plant, 

Randorie Dui.  I  Bimb _ ..Sai& 

TelkatehB... _ Hnrn.  I  Cora;.....  .»    Tam. 

Jivsks,  vimba,  Fatu-         t 

'Di SAin.  I    ' 

The  Leaves, 
CoTty  ketray  ...  ..  Tak.  I  Donda  koora  ...  ^.  Tb. 

EundoriekebaniM.Dtn.  |  Bimb..... 8 

The  fruit, 


The  juice  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  an  applka- 
)n  to  obitinste  ulcers  produced  by   the  iHtea 

of  animals. 

The  fruit  when  tinripe   has  a  slightly  add 
It  not  unpleasant  taste.  When  ripo  it  ia  swaet- 

ish  but  insipid  ;  it  it  smooth,  oblong,  and  aboal 
inch  and  a  half  long, — AvMlie,  page  ISI< 

FoMI-y.  4S6.)— 0'54oK?Aiseny,p.  348. 
BHYONIA    LACINIOSA.— iMW,    BoA 

W.  A.  Eheeda. 


A^. 


Mail...  -   Bai 

Qnrga-nam Hind.  |  Linga  donda.. 

A  creeper  growing  all  over  India. 

BRYONIA   HAD&RASPATAKA. 
Byn.  of  Bryonia  scabrella;. 

BRYONIA  PALMATA,     WaU.    Sya    W 
Bryonia.  epigcBa. 

BRYONIA  R03TE.tTA.    BatU.  w'.  *.  Jt' 
BtTotain  pilot*.— 'ib«i. 
Appscovay TUk  j  EoakiunadoB 

■'     ■  ^'"   ~  0'~ 


BOBALUS  aUFFEI.US. 

k  nJdn  of  TnoquebsT.     The  root  is  pies- 
cnbed  in  India  u  an  utrin^nt  apd  emoUieot 
poultice     in  ciki   of   piltt.—AinsUe't   Mai. 
Mod.  p.  >S9.  O'SlMvgkneuy,  page  347. 
BRYONIA  8CABUA.— Jtn>It«.  lAnn. 

Ahilaykom itTS'.  |  Muimnaa DVR. 

Hoaitmooskei  keenjr.Tik.     Kocnicei  koo»-     Tel. 

JIoHmuakkkahajce.  Dub.  |  AhiUjka Sams. 

The  ihoota  and  leares  are  aperient :  the  fruit 
slightly  bitter  ■Iso.-O'^A.  p.  348. 
-  BETONIA    SCABRELL.A.     Linn.    Bo3:b. 
Uukiascabrello,  W.  III.  Am. 
Bryonia  HodraapataDH,  B»rg. 
CnououB  MtuleraspataQua,  Linn. 
BriaUy  Bijoo;  .  ...Eso.  r  Huiimuii  uku   .    ..  Tah. 
Ahilaykom.  Abili;-  Eutura  buduioa  ;  Nutju- 

ka Saw.       iSi»»,Potlii  biHum»,TBt. 

If nabniaiuikai  kirey  HiumtiM  kk   bauji   Hu«- 

TuL      mun Dm. 

NndoM  knra  t...—    ,,     | 

A  creepJDfc  plant  with  yellow  flowen  and 
fruit  the  >iu  of  a  pe<,  roota  and  leeda  medi- 
oinal. 

BRYONIA  UMBELLATA,  WUld. 

Owalkitkri fllKD.  I  Holukri Hikd. 

N'ot  nnoommonin  the  N.  W,  Himnlaya  at 
^m  3,500  10  7,500  feet,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
«Dd  on  tbe  Sutlej,  the  root  is  said  to  be  given 
ior  ^tenutorrhcBS. — Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  m.  d. 

BETOPHYLLUM  CALYCINUM. 
Twet  kjB  pan  ponk.    Burm. 

This  carious  fioweriiig  plant  with  a  leaf  like 
ths  boDM-leck  was  introduced  into  India  by 
X«dy  Clive,  from  the  Moluccaa,  and  has  been 
ao  utanlized  on  the  Tenasserim  Coast,  that  it 
SB»j  be  sometimas  sern  growinK  srouod  old 
pa^tdM  like  a  wild  plant, — Maian, 

BTSOD,  Tib.,  Uadder. 
'  BRZOZA.    PoHsli.  Bircb  —Tree,  Eag. 

BUAH,  Maut,  Fruit. 

BTJA.K4U-PET,  M*ij.y,  .  The  fruit  of  a 
tree,  in  B«weau,  which  reacties  a  height  of  thir- 
tj  feet,  and  when  covered  with  its  btanches  of 
deep  ted  colored  fiuit,  it  pnsenta   a  besuiiful 

Speerence  :  tbe  fruit  ia  iniiky,  has  an    sitree- 
te  flavour,  and  toniB  reaemblanoe  to  the  Sawo 
fruit 

BUA  NANKA,  Miliit.  Fruit  of  Arto- 
eetpus  iotegrirolia. 

BDAH-FALA,  M*UT.    Nutmegs. 
BUANSUAH.  SeeCanis. 
BUAYA,  Mal&t.    Crocodile. 
BUAYN,  o»  THUAYN.  in  L.  100"  7'  E. 
mA  U  SI"  37'  N. 
^USALa    Sine.    GoraL 
.  BUBALUB  BUVFELUS,    Buim,    Oeay. 


BucEnoa 

Baffilo....„.»  .„  ...Kva.  J  Karbo...;??..,  >Halai.' 
Bhaioa,  male HisU.  [  Karbuu _.     ,, 

The  buffalo  inhabits'  Thibet,  but  is  domes- 
ticated iu  ludifl,  ihe  Indian  Archipelago  and 
souiheni  Europe.  It  is  the  ouly  indigenous 
ruminant  of  Ceylon.  They  are  Irequently  al- 
binos with  pink  eyea.  They  are  trained  to  al- 
low sportameo  to  approach  water  fowl  under 
their  cover.  Tbe  finest  of  the  domeslioated 
buffaloes  of  India  are  reared  in  the  Hyderabad 
dominions,  west  of  Nermul. 
BUBALUS  AaNA-.ff«^(ioK. 

Bob  Arsee,  Shav, 
This,  the  Aruee  Buffalo,  ia  considend  by 
HodvBon  distinot  from  the  Bubalos  boffalus 
the  Bbsina  and  Mhnins  of  India,  but  tbe  pro- 
priety of  its  sepuratior^  is  more  than  doubilnl. 
Arnee  is  a  town  in  the  Colleotorate  ofArcot. 
See  Bos,  Buffalo,  Mammalia. 

BUfiBE-MABA,  Uah.  Calophyllnm  calaba. 
Limn. 

BUBON?    Galbanum. 
BUBO.  A  genua  of  birds  of  the  tribe  Noc- 
toTDB,    Family    Strigidaa,  Order   Baptores    or 
birds  of  prey.     They  are  arranged  iu  the 

St)i-fam.     BuboninK,  B  gen.  12  ap.  viz.,   1 
Nyotea :  4  Bubo  :  8  Asio  :  3  Soopa .-  11  Ketapa. 
Bvbo  maximnu.     '  Eagle    Owl'  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  China,  Asia   Minor,  Babylonia,  Bar- 
berry ;  Himalaya  ?  If  so,  very  rare. 

BUBOHABEE,    L.  69°  !»'  £.  and  L.  2i« 
S'N. 

BUBEOMA    GUAZUHA.     Willd.  Ona. 
Euma  tomentota — Kv/nih,  ■ 
BUCCINATOR.     See  Crane. 
BUCCINUtf,  a  genns  of  Molluses,  many  of 
which  ooDur  in  8,  E.  Asia.     3ee  Dyes  ;  MoU 


lui 

RUBLFE,  SiNDH.  Acacia  fameaiaiu-K 
WiUd. 

BUBHAJIA.     See  Mishmu 

BUBUOK.^,  Euins,  inL.  66o  40' E.  and 
L.  24»  *8'  N. 

BUBHOUE,  in  L.  7*''  Ifl'  E.  and  L.  &V 
34' N, 

BUBLOUD,  inL.  7*°  36' £•  andL.  17". 
32'  N. 

BUOEFHALIA  of  Alexander,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
townof  Jhelom.  .  .    . 

BUCEUOS.  A  genus  of  birds  of  tbe  order 
Insessores  or  Fercbers,  sub  order  Fica;,  and 
sub-faDiily,  Bucerotidn,  Nineteen  apecies  of  the 
Buceros  or  hornbill  are  known  in  S.  EhsI  Asis. 
The  duty  of  incubation  of  the  hornbille  is 
reatricted  to  the  ben  bird.  The  neat  is  fonntd 
in  the  hollow  of  a  (all  tree,  ioto  which  tha  hen 
enters  and  the  male  plasters  up  tbe  mouth  of 
the  hole,  leaving  only  a  smfll  slit,  tbrougb 
which  he  feeds  bu  mate,  who  makes  the  nest 
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DUCHAKA1EA. 

with  her'  own  feathers,  hatcbet  tbe*  ^8  and 
remaina  witb  the  young  till'  they  are  fledged, 
tiaplain  Tickell  aav  the  male  of  the  Ituceioa 
cavatus  build  the  female  in  by  careriag  Ihe  hole 
in  the  tree  where  the  inoubates,  with  mud, 
leavini^  only  room  for  her  bill  to  protrude  and 
raceiTe  food  ffom  his,  kc. 

The  liornbill  is  frugivoroua,  and  the  natiyei 
aagert  that  when  endeaTourin.{  to  detach  a  fruit, 
if  the  Btem  be  loo  tough  to  be  sev«'ed  by  its 
mandiblea,  the  bird  fi'ii^s  itself  off  the  branch 
■0  as  to  add    the   weight   of  its    body   to  the 

K mature  of  its  beak.  A  liornbill,  supposeii  to  be 
,  pics,  ScopoUi'Q.  malabarieus  Jerdon.thounda 
in  'Cuttaok,  and  bears  there  the  name  of 
■'  KuohiU-Kai,"  or  Kuchila-eater,  fron  its 
partiality  (or  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Strvohnos  nux  Tomiea.  , 
.  Captain  Tidcell  met  witb  a  bernlMll  in  Am- 
herst which  Mr.  Blyth  called  B,  Ticlcelli.  He 
met  with  the  birds  from  theplaine  up  to  an  de- 
vation  of  S,500  or  4,000  (t.  above  the  aea,  but 
not  beyond  ;  and  they  appeared  commonest  on 
the  easterly  akirti  at  the  raatce,  keeping  together 
inpaincT  imatt  partiea  of  five  and  sit,  iuoes- 
Bsntly  calling  to  eaeh  other  in  loud  plaintive 
streama  "  wfat-wheo,  wkb-wheyo,"  and  when 
feeding,,  ktepinjf  up  alow  murmuring  oncUe 
like  piTTOtt.  Their  fli^^ht  is  amooth  and  re^- 
1  at  like  that  of'Buceros  pusaiao,"  not  in- 
nttemata  flapa  and  sails  like"  B.  cavatM,'  or 
albirostrit,"  or  "biroitris,"  and  it' is  per- 
formed at  great  elevations  especially  when 
ttwy'  croaa  from  top  to  top  of  thb  noun- 
tains.  Keeping  ever  thus  at  imaociwe 
lieights,  and  beinf;  withal-,  na  qaick-ughted  and 
Wary  aa  the  rest  of  the  genu*,  it  may  be  pro- 
nouaced  one  of  the  moat  difficult  birdr  in  the 
^vorld  to  be  procured  with  a  guu-  It  is,. there- 
fore, no  matts'  of  wonder,  that,  although  lari{e 
collections  of  birds  have  been  made  in  the 
Tenasseiim  proviooea,  Ihia  btirnblll  has  never 
hitherto  formed  put  of  thejp.  Amongst  the 
individuals  he  could  see,  but  not  shoot,  some 
\f9M  apparently  entirdy  black,  and  tfaeae  may 
be  tbe  adult  males.  The  wild  ICareos  who 
lived  nearest  to  thote  uninhabited  frawte  knew 
nothing  of  the  bird. 

BU0ERO3  caaaidax'  ivtbe  great .  hsrnbiU 
of  Oelabea. —  WaUaes.  Jownal  Aetata  Soeutp 
of  Bengal,  No.  OCXLIX,  No,  IV.— 186B. 
Daaiption  of  a  new  iptciet  of  SombiU  by 
Oapt.  B.  B.  TiCKVLL,  J'rineipai  Jt»t.  Commr., 
T^imaMerim  Provinea-  Jil.  At.  8oc.  Tr.  p. 
224-  Tennwit'tSkOnhes  of  the  Natural  Uistorff 
of  Otyion,  p.  it2-a*8i 

BUCH,  DVK.  Oalamua  aronnticut. 

BUCH,  Bbkq.  Zingiber  zerumbet. 

BUOH;  DtH.  SweMPlag,  Aooma  oalRmue. 

BUOHANAKA,  Sanb.  Qronnd-nut :  Arachis 
hypogaa. 


BUCHiMAN,  Dr.  ftincia,  wbo  aftertrBda 
added  the  surname  of  Hamilton,  n'  merfieal 
officer  of  tbe  Indian  army.  He  wrote  a  mnk  en 
the  fiahea  of  the  Ganges.  In  ISOO  and  ISOi 
made  a  "Jonm^  from  MadraatbrouKhtbe 
countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Ualabar,* 
under  tbe  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Welleal^, 
for  the  eiprem  purpcae  of  inveriigatuig  tM 
stale  of  agrionlture,  arts,  and  coinmorce,  mi 
his  report  was  printed.  He  introduced  into  hit 
Clommeulary  upon  Kbeeda's  Hortua  Malabari- 
eus,  published  in  the  Linnean  BoiMety'a  Trta- 
aactiona,  Vols.  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  deMrip- 
tions  of  several  new  Peninaular  specieB,  An- 
thor  of  account  ofHepauI.  Bdiuburgh,  181P, 
1  Vol. — Travels  through  Mysore,  Csnnra,  and 
Malabar.  Loud.  IBOT,  3  Vols.— Go^n- 
phical  and  Suiisticat  description  of  Din^^ift 
CttleuUa,  1 833,  1'  Vol.—  Fishes  of  the  GuDges. 
JSdia.  1881.— Statistical  aeoonnt  of  DiBajpwr. 
Calcutta  :  published  aa^  an  ApjiendiK  to  the 
Gleanings  iu  Scienoe. — See  Vr.  Btati'a    Cite- 

BUCHASANIA  ANGUSTTFOLTAj, — Bmi. 

Spondias  lidililioifolliL.:— AoOtt 

UaDEifen  aiillarieL — Ziom. 

Cammaaedi  a. — KuntA . 

This  tree'  grows  in  the  hiUa  of  tJie   sooth  of 

Indian  in  the  Adjnnti  junffles  and  ia  was  ail 

RaDgooD. — Voigt.  McClelland, 

BUCHANANIA  LATIFOLTA.— i&ri ; 
ir.  ^  ^. 

Chirongia  saptda.— .Sue£  / 
3(>ondias  ellipttca. — Bolti. 


PijalsJ Beko. 

Eanj Mxna. 

Thitolt; Bdbw. 

Ch»r»...- ..Rraa. 

L«a-l«on „ 

KMt-msBgo Ttat 

Liimbo , 

MorMda-.r ^ 

Boas  kool       .   .  .  C*K. 

Howds „ 

Pia-Sd ■ On*. 

PuisiT Bian. 

Cbar&ptppu  do...     _ 

Py.l 

Pi.r  clieronji Hmn. 

China   moialli....^. 

Chironji , 

J«ra-m»mi<U ' 

ChsrooliofBomUy,, 

Ch.r _  ...Mjiaa. 

Cham IJ^ 

Dhon , 

This  straight 'growing  handiOiAe  fotcat  tn 
with  fragrant  ITowerS,  ia  comnloti  fbr  some'  db- 
taiice  west  of  the  Jurana,  in  the  lower  liilU.  Ir 
grows  in  Ajmeer.  In  the  BoYbbxy  Preslllatn, 
is  found  more  itdand  than  in  this  coist  junglft.' 
In  Canara  and  Sunda,  it  is  moat  fVe({ueaC«li»a 
the  ghats,  particulariy  north  oE'Vand^tee,  > 
Dr.  Gibson  desnibes  therwoMd  bb  ratber  aln^ 
and  lough,  but  seldom-  fouad  sunarSo^sT 
foar  inches,  or  of  thid[iiesB  mote  titaa  ~ 
for  posts.  The  tNe'  nhouDAitn  I 
Cnddapah,  Md'  DccSTs  iii.  Ciitladi.'i 
useful  wood  is  worked  up  general  )y  ii^ 
turc,  house  doors  and'windons,  pwasen,  tal 


BQCEASU. 

|!«.  ItN^ires  to  b«  poUabcd,  olbenvueit 
tliioi,  of  a  burnt  ■ienna  colour,  any  olotfa 
bCDagH-iob)  eontaot  with'  it.  la-  Qanjam  ami 
GumtLir  it  has  an  estreoie  hei^lit  of  SIS  feet 
wd  t  ctrenmrerence  of  'S  feet,  ami  the  Iiei|;fat 
tram  tbe  ground  to  the  inlersection  of  the  first 
bnach  ii  15  feel.  Then,  bullock  yokei  are 
MinetiDiBs  maiie  oF  ihe  wood,  though  it  i> 
<^i«Ily  useil  for  tireirood.-  IVoin  theae  acoonnts, 
it  wDuliI  seem  to  l)e,  in  peninsular  India,  ■  n- 
tW  hard,  toua;\  attaag  and  dnrabls  wood  ; 
hut  Dr.  BniDdiB  lells  ua  thiit  in  Surmah  it  ii 
I  Boft,  light  wood  and  Dot  uaed :  that  a  cubic 
Caat  weighs  lbs.  36,  that  io'a  full  f^rotrn  tiee 
on  good  soil  the  average  lea);th  of  iha  tnnk 
is  20  feet  and  aversKe  |{irth  measured  at  8  feet 
Itom  the  ground  is  6  feet  and  that  it  sella  nt  i 
aoasa  per  cubic  foot,     Bp-  Gr.  0'875, 

It  basis  H  fniit  about  the  size  of  a  smnll 
ckerry,  ii>  loujt  bunchrs,  colour  of  a  doikish 
purple  :  tbe  kernels,  or  swds,  which  ene  coTered 
with  a  double  shell,  after  being  prepared  by 
Ibe  native^  are  sold  in  the  Iwufrra  of  India, 
fonr  or  five  pounds  for  a  rupee  ;  thej.  possess 
lbs  flavor  of  aliDonds,  and  are  used  as  such  by 
tbe  natire  confectioTiers,  the  fruit  is  agreeable, 
aad  the  seed,  called  Chironji,  ffvut.  Chara- 
puppoo,  Tam-,  hss  a  vary  pleaaant  rich  flnvosr. 
the  fruit  when  ripe  in  May  is  gntbereil  by  the 
Bheels  than. soaked  in  wslcr  to  soften  the  oulrr 
pulp,  wheu  it  is  waahed  and  rubbed  off  by  ilie 
hatula :  the  little  nut  ia  llien  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
■rterwsrds.  broken  between  a  common  cliuc' 
Jiee  or  atone  hand-mill,  such  as  ia  uaei)  for 
grinding  wheat  :  the  kernels  are  then  sifted  and 
winnowwi.  This  kernel  of  tha  Bnchanania 
Istifolii  is  touch  used  in  native  confectiouary. 
Tbe  oil;  kernel  is  roasted  and  enten  by  the 
brshmioa  witli  milk,  and  is  considered  n  great 
delics^.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  enten  by 
tte  natives,  to  promote  fatness,  they  abound  in 
a  straw -colored,  sweet  tasted  and  limpid  oil 
whidi  is  seldom  aslmcted  though  a  vrry  fine 
ffil  might  be  expressed  from  the  seed.  lis  bark 
is  used  by  tanners.  In  hindu  poetry,  its  hand- 
■one  wbila  flower  fntnishes  n  tirnile  for  pretty 
^e*,  Hd  is  held  to  be  snored  to  Vishna. — 
Mmdras  ExhMtiaik,  Dr.  Irtliiu,  Bug.  Ci/e., 
^rt.  Gibson,  Brandit,  and  Maton,  Gal.  Qat, 
</  1863,  Vtxifft.  Vitfvl  PlawU,  Flor.  AadA. 
J'oueil,  Mandboot.  Heon.  Prod.  Pumc^,  page 
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BUCHANANIA  TAU1EGATA1 

Kachaar,  Uikd. 
A  tne  of  OhoU  Nagpore,  with  bard,  whil- 
^  xiUow  timber.— CW.  Cat.  Ex.  1 863. 
-  fiUCHAPATA,  in  LoHg.  83<   SU'  £.  and 
i*.  18"   18'  N. 

BOC'HAIIIA,  also  c&lletl  Little  Butiharia, 
dm  Euteru  Tnkestim,  bounded  on  the  Nortii 


KTCIUMJL 

Ivf  MongDtia,OBth«BmthyQnSktt]or  Kabi 
desert,  on  the  West  by  Koksji.  and  Badakb. 
akan,  and  ok  tho  Santh  ipf  Ihs  Xsnng  Luag  or 
Kora  Korani  range  of  hijia,  nhidh  scponites 
Little  Bucbaria  fron  Little  Tibet.  Fsihapa  tbe 
termBasternTttrkestaii  should  he  alone  ret aiaed. 
The  iniiabitants  of  tbe  oouatr^,  kn«w»in  Burope 
by  tha  nanft  of  little  Bucharia,  call  themselves 
Turks.  They  speak  the  Turkish  language,  and 
profess  the  msJioniedHU  idijtiou.  As  to  the 
othcK  people  of  Asia,  who  iahiibit  the  countries 
which  extend  northwiirds  .to  the  BusaisK 
frontierK,.  westwards  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Southwards  to  A^hsnistnn.-r-the  gieatei  part 
are  descendants  of  Tnrks  and  it  wonld  be  more 
proper  to  e>ia  to  all  these  countiiea,.  the 
getiersl  name  of  Turkestan  dividisg  it  is  (be 
following  manner: — Ist,  Nonbeii.  or  Buaeian 
Turkestan,  costpreheadiofr  i"  it  the:  thise  faordsa 
of  the  Kjrghia  nation  ;  Sndiy,  Southern.  Turkcir 
tan,  inhabited  by  the  Xhiv'aa,  Turkoman  and 
Karakalpack  sad  includinit  also  crest  Bucharta, 
Kokaud,  and  Teshkend  ;  Srdly,  Exatera  Ttirkea- 
tan,  comprising  Little  Bucharia,  which  is 
aiJiject  to  China.  At  present  the  CItinese  and 
MacteiiooB  call  by  the  aene  of  "  hoes  bod,"  aU 
tbe  mfthomataa  tribes  who  live  under  iheie 
.  This  word,  therefore,  has  caaatd  to 
desii^ate  a  nation.  At  the  Oaigoitr  Hoal  bou, 
calleil  siuply  Hoei  hod  under  tho  Mangot 
drnssty  of  Yuan,  were  mahometans,  this  name 
is  afiptied  by  the  Cbinese  to  all  thoae  of  tbe 
eaiee  religion,  ia  the  same  manner  b>  ths 
RuBsiHua  are  often  callcl  Greeks,  becauso  they 
are  of  >he  Greek  church.  The  inhabitants  oC 
tha.towosofLiltieBucbariaerenipsrt  deaceod- 
ants  of  the  andeiit  Ouigonr  or  Hoei  boa, 
and  consequently  Turks  ;  ia  part  Sarti,  or 
Buehsriana,  who  are  scattered  aa  merchants  oil: 
over  oestrsl  Asis,  and  who  are  Persians.-  Ther* 
nro  many  of  them  at  Peking,  Usng  taheou  fou, 
Canlou,  and  other  cooimeToial  niiea  of  China, 
Their  mother  tongue  is  Fersisa,  but  ihty  tita 
speak  the  Oriental  Tnrki,  which  is  th#  gKReral 
IsOROl^ce  oF  'i'urkislan,  and  tha  most  diffused  in 
little  Bodisria.  The  Onigonr  writing  oharao- 
m  wsaihe  origin*!  aourca  of  those  etill  uwd 
by  the  Moumd,  aad  HaBehu,  Bud  was  itself 
simast  oertsinly  derivad  freni  the  old  Byriae 
cNiiacter.  tbtettgb  the  NestOritns.  Tbe  modern 
Tartar  chfmciers  are  written  (and,  it  ia  pre- 
sumedy  read)  h»  vertical  linea  from,  top  te  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  the  lines  succeeding  each  other 
from  left  to  ri)[)it-  What  Ouigour  meaul  with 
Mongol  authors  ia  doubtful,  but  the  people  and 
language  ao  (»lled  by  the  Western  Asiatics 
were  Turkisfl.  Captain  VsKkhanoir  speaks  of 
the  latgun^  now  in  use  at  XsEhgar  as  being 
Uigur,  but  it  is  not  clear  fllietner  he  me«BS 
thM  this  twin  n  kiteirn  to  tbe  netiwt.— Au- 
siarw  in  Cat.  Ato,  p.  67.  .  YnU  Catka^  /.JJ. 
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BUCKLET-UL'lULIC. 

Va.  l^aiJtoudeCf  JovMuy  to  J'eiin^,  Yd, 
I.pp.  6,878-79. 

£UOHARIA.N  BUUBAHB.    Sm  Bhubarb. 

BUCHCK>TI,  a  rajput  tribe  in  Jonpur  end 
Gonikpur.  Tbej  wen  foraeriy  notorious  foi 
lutbuieDce,  part  of  them  beeaine  mahoniedaDi 
prioT  to  Seknndar  Lodi's  rule.  The  Bilk-huri*, 
the  Rsjwar,  tbe  BnjkQmaran  offubooti  from 
ike  Buohguti — SUiot. 

BUCblffAG,  UiKD.  The  root  of  GbrioNi 
■Qperba  ;  alio,  iu  Bombay,  ai  Vutiuoab,  of  La- 
genandra  toioaria. 

fiUCHSBAUM,    Gib.  Box  irood. 

BUCUU,  Bbv9.  Tho  leavea  of  apecioi  of 
Baroama,  uaerl  in  medicine. 

BUGIOS  ZIUBOS,  Sc.  Gowriea. 

BUGKOHI,  Hind.  Fleab»:M. 

BUCKLALL,  Hisa  P  A  cIom  atraight- 
fratned  wood,  light,  tough  and  atrong ;  grows 
in  tbe  Saiitbal  juojcle*  from  Kaneebahal  to- 
Haadiba  or  about  forty  milei,  hut  not  very 
plentiful.  la  suitable  for  timber  bridgei. — 
Citl.  Xtpineer  I  Journal,  I860. 

BUOKLANDIA,  Speeitt.  A  magnifioent 
tree  o(  tbe  Bikkim  Uimalaya,  and  one  of  the 
most  beiulirni  ever^reena  of  Sikkin.  One  aeen 
by  Dr.  Hooker  bad  a  trunk  twenty-one  feet, 
eevan  inchee  in  girtb,  at  fire  feet  from  the 
gronnd,  end  wa*  unbranched  for  forty  feet 
Perns  and  the  beautiful  air-plant  C»loffmt 
JFmilieUi  grew  on  its  branchea,  with  other 
oniliida,  while  CUmatk  and  SUiuHionia  climbed 
the  trunk.  Thia  superb  tree  is  a  grest  desi- 
deratnra  in  English  Ksrdeus  ;  Dr.  Hooker  be- 
lieTca  it  would  thrive  in  the  warm  west  of 
England.  Its  wood  is  brown,  and  not  tsIu- 
able  aa  timber,  but  the  thiok,  bri<;ht,  gloasy, 
enrirrean  foliage  ia  particularly  handeoine,  and 
•0  is  the  form  of  the  crown,  li  ia  also  inierest- 
isg  in  a  physiologioal  point  of  View,  from  the 
woody  fibre  being  atudded  with  those  curious 
mioroaeopio  diaca  ao  oharacteriatic  of  pines,  and 
which  when  oocurring  on  fossil  wood  are  con- 
aidnnd  conclasirB  aa  to  the  natuivl  family  to 
wbioh  anoh  wood*  belong.  Geologiats  should 
bear  in.  mind  that  not  only  doea  tbe  whole 
tutaral  order  to  which  Bneklandia  b^ngs, 
possess  this  character,  but  also  rarioua  species 
of  liagntMaceoa  ■  found  in  India,  Australia, 
Borneo,  and .  8onth  America. — Hooker  Sim, 
Jomr.  Vol.  11.  papa  186. 

■  BUCKLANDIA  POPULNEA,  «.  Bromv. 
Griff.  A  large  tree  of  the  Khassia  mountains 
from  Cfaerra  Poonjee  to  Sarureem-  Flowers 
email  and  ^[reeniBh. —  Voigt.  09. 

BUCKLBR,  Eno.  The  buckler  or  shield  is 
the  Iray  in  whit^  gifts  are  presented  fay  the 
Bajpoots.— ToJ*  RajiuUiaa,  Vol.  I.  p.  *74. 

■  BUC£LST-UJj-MALIC,  Aus  Fumaria 
vlfidulia.  Fumitory.. . 


BnCEWHElT. 

BUCKLAT-UL-UUBAfilK,    Aui.  Pk- 
tulaoa  quadrifida. 

BUCKlfAU,  iu  Long.  85°  58'  fi.  ak  LiL 
24°  V  N. 

BUGKOBBB,  in  L.  69"  Si'  E.  iid  12<'  V 
N. 

BUCKOULT,  in  L.  8«?  68'  E.  and  L. «' 
33' N. 

BUCEBA,   inL.  82''    6S' E.  sndL.  IG' 
53' N. 

BUCKRAH,  in  L.  87°  2S'  £.  and  L.  »> 
49'  I^. 
BUOKBAU,  Eno. 

Boagnn pn.  >  Tela    collate««DDiEiti 

Soheitoa.. On.  |  \i. 

»Mifs „     JKUanks Ecs. 

Leinwud _     „      |  Bucsran >- 

■MeCviloiA. 

BDGKBEAH,  in  L.  69<*  5V  B.  and  L,  »* 
31' N. 

BUCE8ERBA,  in  L.  71*  14'  L  and  L.  11* 
28' 

BUGK.SERRA,  in  L.  IQ"  12*  E.  aaiU 
81"  85'  N. 
BUCKTHOBfT.  Enphorbia  titfaymilatd& 
BUCKUM,  Fibs.  Fterocarpui  saiitalimu. 
BUCKUMPTA.  in  L.  91"  y  E.  aniL 
23"  89'  N. 
BUCKWHEAT.  Eno.  Fagopyrum. 


Bl«   Sarrasin Pa. 

Phu]«Q  of  Cbaa 

»b...9n. 

Blfi  NoIp 

Tmnba  ...  do  Eiom. 

Kals do 

HeideKorn „ 

Braa, do 

Bret,. do 

K>nii«bresda 

PrEo. „ 

Tp«o do 

Fagopyrnm  emargi 

Rja- «» 

natua Lai. 

„    tiwo..  do 

3snuofChaDab....PAB. 

Tiabri do 

BapuUrawodo     „.     „ 
Ob.l             do     ...Rivi. 
Opl do      ...   BCT. 

T^teroB 

Pohanca 

._  ■  ■ 

JIgo Ao    ...     „ 

GnWoh. - 

'hapar do     ...     ., 

Trigo 

Fhapan  ...  do     ...Bavi. 

Trigo  Nesr«  ... 

The    grain    of    Fagopymm     emargiosM 
iSeiin,  and  F,  esculentum,    M<BDeh,  are  bat 
known    aa    buck  wheat,   and    are    cullivall 
abundAntly  iu   Central  Asia   Mod  tbe  HiW 
lays,  at  about  aij  tbouaand  feet  on  the  Jbehd 
fire  to  ten   thousand   on  the    Chenab  audi 
the  Bavi,  eight  to  nine  tbouaand.  Dr.  Thoiai4 
■aw    it    13,000  feet  in  Zanekar,  Dra.  SteM 
and    Cayley  at  13,000   and    14,000    fut  i 
Ladak.  Bears  are  more  fond  of  this  when  gr 
ing  than   of  any   other  food,    the  leaves 
muoh    uaed    in  Labul  as    a   potherb,  la 
bills,  the  buck  wheat  grain  ia   conudertd 
ferior  to  millet,    but  much     is   lakea  to 
plains,  where  it  uaed  by  the  bindus  on 
"  ban"  or  fast  days,  U  being  then  "  pi 


IUPAGA. 

or  hirful.  It  is  beli«verl  to  be  a  native  of 
Central  Ana,  and  it  ia  auppOMd  to  hare  been 
firit  brooght  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tvclftb  eentary,  at  the  time  of  tlie  cruaaites  for 
the  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saraoeni.  The  cultivation  of  buck-wheat,  in 
Snrope  in  one  or  other  of  its  ipeeies,  is  princi- 
pal; confined  to  Great  Britiin,  Frnnce,  Swil- 
terl^nd,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden, 
KuMia,  China,  Tartaij,  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada, 
and  the  naiddle  and  northern  poctiona  of  the 
United  Statee.  In  AmericH  from  30  to  4S 
bnahels  per  acre  may  be  considered  as  an 
KTcrage  yield  iu  favourable  seasons  and  situa- 
tions, bnt  60  or  more  bushela  are  not  unfre- 
que&tly  produced.  In  Britain  the  produce 
varies  From  S  to  4  quartera  per  acre.  The 
quantity  of  aeeds  sown  ia  &  to  8  pecks  the 
acre.  According  to  the  cenius  returnsoC  1840, 
tlie  annnal  quantity  raised  in  the  United  Stntes 
waa  7,3»1,743  bushels,  of  1S60,  8,95U,9H 
buafaele-  The  Bverage  annual  imports  of  buck- 
wheat into  Britsin  have  not  exceeded  1,000 
qoarteri,  until  I85S,  when  they  reached  8,fl8fi 
quarters.  A  small  quantity  of  the  meal  is  also 
annually  imported. — Simmondi,  p.  2G9,  Dr.  J. 
i  SUuxu-t.  MeCulloeh. 
BUD.  Sec  Buddha. 

BUD,  PsKS,  Hind.  Existence  ;  Bud-o-basb, 
livelihood- Bud*nabood,  life  and  death. 
BUD,  UiND.  kalaoochste  pectinata. 
BUDA.    In   bindu    aBtronomy,  the    planet 
Mercury. 

BUDiDA,  SiNQH.   Wednesday. 
BUDABBBB,   in  L.   11"  42'  E.  and  L. 

34°  r  N. 

BUDADANEDI,  Tbl.  Careya  arborea,  H. 

BUDADI  OUMADI,  Tzl.  Beniocata  ccri- 
fen. 

BUDAQA,  the  most  namerous  tribe  on  the 
I^'aflgbcny  bills.     They  sUte  that   about  400 

Sara  ago,  their  ancestois  came  from 
aluaal  bills  aisty  miles  South  £aat  of  the 
Aown  of  Uyiore.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be 
m  modificatioD  of  the  Canareae  word,  Tuddaoa, 
orl^ortb,  and  tbey  undoubtedly  speak  an  ancient 
tmt  oi^j^nnized  dialect  of  the  Qmarese,  but  whe- 
^fMWp  fambe  or  persecution  drove  them  from 
Cli«il  own  country  is  not  known.  They  a 
^mir    complexion  and  handsome. 

In      1826,    the  men    were    l.GSo,  wo 
K«0O8,  Ix^B  1,151,  girls  G3S>«6,147,  inhabit- 
pd  wiUages  SE,honsee  1,651. 

In  1847,  the  population  of  tlie  Badagaa  waa 
fyS69,  distributed  over  22?  viltaees. 

-In  1867,  it  is  said  to  comprise  17,778  aouls, 
Ibnted  over  4,071  hoDses, 

^ne;  have  the    usual  elongated    head  of  the 

■dnsalir    hindu  races.     The  arerage  of  25, 

«■,  of  3S'S  years  of  afte,  waa   66'7'iiicbet, 

yd  thoir  we^bt  Iba.  110-76. 


BUSAQA. 

The  avertfce  of  26  woaaen,  of  27'68  yeara, 
were  ot  height  5861  inobea,  and  weight 
Ibi.  9S.  Tbey  have  the  usual  asiatic  feuurea 
with  ■  femiaine  eeste.  They  are  agricultural, 
and  when  they  arrived  thet^«jknowled|ied  the 
proprietorahip  of  the  Toda  aa  prior  oompant 
races  to  whom  they  promiied  a  landtax 
of  one-sixth  of  the  produce  which  they 
still  continue  to  pay,  though  with  oecarioual 
demurring.*  The  Toda  race  call  them  "  Mav"  or 
(sther-in-law.  Both  men  and  wotnen  work 
in  the  fields,  but  of  late  ycara,  a  large  number 
of  men  find  employment  as  labourers  and  arti- 
zans.  The  other  hill  tribes  on  the  hills  live  in 
isolated  communities  but  the  Budaga  dwell 
in  villages  on  a  rising  ground,  in  streets  run- 
ning in  parallel  lines,  in  thntched  bouses  built 
of  atone  and  mud,  and  divided  into  separate 
compartments  with  a  double  tier  of  lofts  and 
with  a  wide  terrace  in  front  as  a  drying,  thraah< 
inn  and  winnowing  floor.  The  door  way,  4S 
inches  high  andSfii  broad  is  their  only  opening. 
The  cattle  are  penned  in  an  adjoining  cow  house 
or  shed.  One  wriier  says  they  arrange  them- 
selves as  Aravar,  Lingaet,  Odykary  and  Toray- 
en.  Dr.  Short  saya  tkey  have  eighteen  sects  or 
castes,  of  whom  be  names  the  Woodeara  and 
Hnruvaru  as  priestly  oaitea,  the  Hattara, 
Anearu,  Man,  Kasluri,  Dumah,  Gonaja  and 
Manika  as  ryols  and  laboorera  ;  the  Vellaler, 
a  race  from  tbe  plains,  the  .  Kumbararu  or  pot- 
maker  ;  Kcingaru  and  Lingadbari  who  are  of  the- 
Lingaet  sect ;  the  Adikari ;  the  Kanakaru  or 
accountant;  tlie  Chitlie  outoastes  from  the 
Woodearu  Belli,  deaoendanta  oF  silversmiths  ; 
Koonda  dwelling  amongst  the  Koonda  hills,  and 
the  Torea,  the  lowest  of  all  ^e.l6  caates. 
The  arrangements  on  betrothal  are  made  by 
the  parents,  but  tbe  marriage  only  takes  place 
when  grown  up,  Polyandry  doea  not  prevail  but 
divorce  is  easily  obtained.  The  men  dress  like 
the  people  of  the  plains.  Tbe  women  look  like 
mummies.  They  wrap  a  cloth  round  ibeir 
bodies  from  below  their  arms  to  their  hips,  and 
fasten  it  with  a  cord  below  their  arma  and 
around  their  hips,  tbe  arma  and  shouldera  and 
their  legs  below  the  knees  are  bare.  A  scarf 
goei  round  the  head  and  is  let  fall  behind.  Tba 
womenarc  of  domestic  faabits,aud  kind  andaffe&- 
lionste  mothers.  Tbey  are  simple,  modeat  and 
retiring.  They  seem  now  to  be  following  three 
forms  of  the  hinda  religions  tbe  Saiva,  the 
Vira  Baiva  and  the  Vaishnava.  Bnt  the 
inereased  intercourse  with  the  plains  may  have 
taught  them  this,  as  formerly  they  claimed  aa 
their  deity,  "  Hettec-du."  an  old  man,  and  "  He- 
reardu,  who,  they  said,  conducted  them  to  tbe 
mountains.  But  they  have  numerous  deities. 
A  chief  deity  ia  in  BungBsawmy  peak,  where 
men  of  the  Irnlar  tribe  officiate  as  priests  and 
offerbgs  of  gbi.a))d   fmits  aie  made ;  another 


iaif  is  M  >  tIrMji  mot  ibe  rillan  of  Holli- 
kul  iritere  s  BiidagK  priett,  offioiates  and  tbere 
nre  other  mxls  >m1  fetniile  ^de.  Unity  are 
compiMtirely  -waaLthjr.  Tbey  con  neitfaer  raid 
nor  write— tfaey  nre  timid  and  superstitioos 
bautitod  «iib.a  dread  (rf  evil  ipirit*  nuil  are  de- 
oaitrut,  DDgrntefal  atid  falw.  They  are  in  pett- 
petnal  rev  of  the  K^rainbar,  to  wbow  Boroery 
md  iribahortift  they  attribute  all  aemdents  and 
allmetfte  whioh  befal  thaaiaelvea,  tfaeir  oaule  and 
oropa  and  m  their  deluaions  tliej  have  -killed 
KoTurabara  and  suffered  from  it :  NeverthelMs 
tbej  [ret  the  IConinibaT  to  ofBoi«t«  at  prieBts  at 
bH  aoDial  ceremonial  oeoasi ana.  Thtv  both  bum 
Mi4    bury  tbeir  deid.— Xtn.  BuMe,  itoMom, 

BtJDAISHA  ia  L.  7i°   37'  £.  aod  L.  8t° 

3S'N. 

BUDAM*,  T^L.  iCucwnie.— Z. 

BUDAMARA,  (or  CAijwdi.)  Tel.  Orewia 
8ihifc4ia .  —Seyi%e. 

BTJDAMT,  HiMD.     TermiDRlin  oirtKpft. 

BUD-ANA'K,  Hindi  of  Kmsn,  Maries 
befconifolTfi.     8ee  Metnoika. 

BUDAR,  HiNS.     Picea  Webbisna. 

BUDAItEN),  Tbl.  Oappatis  difaricata. 
£am.  SS9. 

BUDftYOON  in  L.  79"  6' B.  and  L.^S' 

BUDDA  BiSASi  or  PAMBUDDA.  Tsl. 
PhyBslis  PeruTtana,  L.  ako  Cardioepermuai 
^Blicsoabum.  Both  have  blndderr  cnpaulee, 

BtTDDA  K4KABA  ob  ULIiBNA  TIGE, 
Tsti.  Oardiospermuia  halieacBbum,  ■£. 

BUDDAM,  OuE.     Amygdalua  commnnis. 

nUDDA-NBDI,  Tbl.     Careya  arborea. 

BUDDA  TUMMA,  Tbl.  Acacia  Roxharghii, 
n^.A  A.  9S6. 

BDDDERI,  Sans.  Zyiyphus  jnjaba. 

EU0DAH  MANJI,  also  called  M^nji- 
haraiii,  a  village  deity  of  the  Sotlthnl,  a  stone 
buried  in  the  centre  qF  ibe  vilki;e  in  an  open 
shed.  The  shed  ia  called  Buddhatfaan.  See 
Ho  ;  India,  p.  318  •  Bonthal. 

BUOn  in  the  hinduaatrononiy,  the  planet 
mercurv,  and  it  is  'deemed  fartiinnie  to  be  horn 
aader  this  planet-  Budh  preeidee  over  Wed- 
neaday,  Budhwar,  diee  Mercurii :  in  one  of  the 
Zodiacs,  he  ia  ■seated  on  a  carpet,  holding  in 
hia  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  lotus  ;  in  another,  ha 
ia  sfaoirn  riding  an  an  eagle,  and  elsewbere  he 
is  deatnibed  as  sittini;  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions  ; 
and  bf  Wardas  sitting  ona  lion. 

BliDH.  An  ancestor  of  a  branch  oF  the  great 
hhida  people  of  a  tima  prior  to  authentic  his- 
tory. He  ia  traced  np  to  Brahma  frfin^  whom 
he  desoenda  throaicb  Atri,  Bamndra.  Ohandra  or 
Soma,  and  Trishpati.  Budh  is  aaid  hi  bare 
married  lU,  danghter  of  Ikshwakn,  and  the 
dncendants  dt  this  union  were,  in  succession, 
Punirtm,  Ayn-or  Yaou  ;  No!«s  or  Kohus,  tsS 


Buoa. 

I'M'at  Ayu  or  Yaou  is  claimed  by  the  Tartar 
and  (Jhineae  Renealogiats  as  their  graat-progeni- 
tor,  and  from  Yayat  sprung  three  great  lines,  the' 
Yadu,  Puru  and  'Oorn  or  Oorrasa,  from  each  of 
whom  caraemany  dynaatiec  ruling  on  the  Ivdiv, 
in  Hindustan,  Aesain,  Avn  anil  China.     Tba 
great  tlya  was  a  branch  of  the  Yadu  and  fi*e 
members  6t  it  formed  Fanchiilikft    or  PAOcbal- 
(lesa  and  the  seed  of  Bajfswn  Dcenpieri-nll  tba 
countries  on  the  Indua.     OF  the  tliree  lines,  the 
Yadu,  Puru    and  fJore,  the  Yadu  became    the 
most  illustrious.  The  deso^ndaots  of  Builh  and 
Ila  were  known  as  the   Cbandravansa,    Soma- 
vansa,  and  Indovania,  all  of  these  meaninf;  tbs 
Lunar  race,  but  the  fame  oF  the  Tadu  eclipseil 
the  prior  desigDalions,  and  Ihnugliout  India' 
the  Lunar  race   came  to  be  styled  Taduvan^. 
The  Yndu  held  territoriee   in  Hindustan,  ahotrt 
Allahabad,  but,  aeeminjcly,  in  small  repnbliean 
States,  some  o'  which  were  staked    antl  loat  at 
play.    The  relarives  then  fought  for  douiiaioa, 
for  eighteen  days,  on  the  field  of  Kuru  KbcL 
There  was  no  batttcof  armiei,  but  a  serin   of 
single   combsls    with   trcBcberous,    cru«l,  aur^ 
prises   dnrinic  which  nearly   all    of    tbe  Tada 
fell,  «nd,  at  .the    close,    of    (bote   remaining 
setrral,    amongst    irbom    Kristna     was   one, 
emigrated.     Ttie   story    is  told    in  the  Slabs- 
bhamta.    AFtertlie  combats,  the  Yadu  a«en: 
have  left  the  Ganges,  and  to'have  bren  axpdM 
from  Dwarien,  to  have  crossed  the  fndua,  passed 
Znbulisthan  and  founded  Qajni  and  Saroaroaad, 
but  to  have   swept    back  on  the    Intlua   i 
Ouzerat  and  the  Tndian  desert 'frooi  wfaii^  Ihn 
rlpetled  theLaneaha,    Jobya,  Mohils,  Ak.  aad 
Founded  auccessrully    Tannote.  Demtwul   ui 
Jeysulmir.  l^ey  are  now  known  aa  the  Bhatticrf 
Jeyeulmir,  tlie  Jharijah  of  Catch  Bhoiij.tbe  tribes 
occupying  Kerouli    and    Subbul^hur    on 
Ohumbul  and  the  Sumattcha  on  the  ChiimbeL 
The  great  Tuar  tribe  are  also  said  to  faava  fa 
oF  Yndu  origin.     The  Hya  also  wes  a  brMnehaf 
the  Yadu,  some  of  whom  formed  PanobaldcM  at 
Panchalika,  and  the   seed  of  fiajeswa  nt 
time  occnpted  all  tbe  countries  on  the  ladM 
The  Bhatti    and    Jharijah  trace  their     deao 
from  Budh  and  Krishna,  and  they  mny  b«  a 
to  occupy  the    Indian  desert    from  tbo    SuM 
to  the  ocean.     In  the  above  view,  Budh  itm^ 
descendant  of  tbe  first  man,  'UramJis,  and  BaH 
seems  to  have  been   the  first   emigmnt    finiB 
:Saca-dwif»  ar  Scylhia,  into    HindustBti,  itii 
aboutB.  C.  S,400,'t»  have  been  a eontempoiay 
of  Ikshwako  and  to  hare  married  hia  dsia^klv 
Ila.      Between  Budh  and  Krishna  was  a  potiii 
of  1,200  years.     But   his  desoendaDts    doO? 
Budh  and  in  hindu  mythology  be  ia    desofMI 
as  of  Ijqtiht  origin,  the  son  of  Boraa  or  Oliaafc 
orlndu,  the  moon,    by  Robini.    Ilto    dalsM 
the  apotheosis  of  Boilh  Is  not   known -;  tMii 
seem  to  hate  bees  66  vlnn  of  tiw  iMhi '  «it 


BUDDHA. 

wne  distingnulud  by   nuoea   of  auiuaU,  Uk- 

ihae,  lbs  urpent ;  uira,  the  hone  ;  bush,  the 

kan  ;  lomii  or  noinri  the  fos,  &o.  Sis  ,  aad  the 

eublem  of  Budh  wts  the  Mrpeat.    Prioi  to  the 

deiGntioD  of  Krithna,  BuiJh  was   trorthipped 

bjall  theYadu  «a  the  great   Bocestor  (Pitris- 

wiri)  of  the  lunar  nee.  The  priooipal  shrine  of 

Budh  wat  at  Dwarieo,  Where   he  atill  receive* 

adontioD  nt  Budha  Triviknina.  But  by  the  dei- 

JoUton  of  Kruhnt  vboH  emblem  was  the  ei{;)e, 

Kriihns'a  myaUinea  auperaeded  the  limpier  woi< 

itiip  of  Budh.  The  worthip  of  Bal,  oi  the  bud, 

u  Jill-oath,  and  of  the  mooo,  ai  that  of  Budh, 

•enn  to  have   oo-exiated,   aad    an  amalgama- 

lioa  had  occurred,  aa  the  serpent  wai  made  to 

tviae  round   the  lioftam  aa  at    the   shrine  of 

Ekliaga.  Culoael  Tod  is  of  opinion   that    the  I  Jaini),  Uahavira,  B.  C.  G33. 

eriftiul  wonhip  of  Budh    vaa  mouotheisiic,        The  term  is  uow  usually  confined    to    Sakya 

and  that  prior  to  the  riae  of  Tiahauiain   the    Sinha,  a  Kabairya,  eon  of  Suddho-d&oa,  Itiug  of 

three  idolatrous   iduaes  of    Sinduslan   were  '  Uaiadbs.     He  is   said   to  hafe    been   bom 

'he  aduiers  of  Surra  and    the  desceiidaniB  of '  B,  C.  S98,  at  KapaU  vasta,  the  chief  torn  of 

Budh  irho  preserved  the  serpent   sign  of  their  |  a  kingdom  of  the  same   nstiie,  lying  to  Uie 


PUDDHA. 

,  there  had  been  muy  a  Buddha  prior  to  the  ad- 
sent  of  Sakya-Sinha  to  nbom  the  term  is  nonr 
leatrioted  by  the  people  of  Europe.  Sakya 
Sinha  declarea  he  was  the  twenty-fifth  Buddha 
and  saya,  of  another,  "  Bhagava  Metteyo  is 
yet  to  come."  Colonel  Tod  is  of  optiiipD  (Vol- 
I  p.  90.)  that  tliere  had  been  four  dutioguiahed 
Buddbna  or  wise  men,  teaefaers  id  India,  of 
a  monotheism  which  tbey  brought  from  Central 
Asia,  with  their  science  and  the  arrow  or  nail- 
headed  wriiteii  character.  The  first  Boodba 
be  considers  was  Budh  the  parent  of  the  Lunar 
race,  B.  C.  2,250,  The  second  (twenty -second 
oftheJuias),  NaLmnath,  B,  C.  1120.  The 
third  (twenty-third  of  the  Jains),  Parawanath, 
B.  C,  650.     Tiie  fourth  (twenty.fourtb  of  the 


Krishna's  followers  who  adopted  ihe 
eagle. -rotTi  BajattAon,  Vol.  J.p-  633-536. 

BUBDHA.  This  lille  is  usually  employed 
to  de«||nate  an  eminent  religious  teacher  from 
whose  dootrines    have  sprung  np  the  various 


north  of  the  present  Oadb,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mounbiins  of  Nepaul.  His  mother  was 
MaysrDbvi,  daunhter  of  king  Buppra- Buddha, 
also  a  Sakia,  aitil  her  son  had  ibe  name  of 
Sakya  from  that  of  his  clain.  He  manied  Qopa, 
ntat  of  the  buddhist  religion  which  are  found  also  of  the  Sakya  race,  and  they  had  one  eon. 
prsT^ing  in  Ceylon,  in  Nepal,  in  Tibet, Tar tary,  |  Sakya  Sinha  was  also  called  Gautama,  from 
Uongolis,  in  Burmab,  Siam,  Anam,  tJambodia  j  the  name  of  b>s  chta  or  "  Got,"  and  be  after- 
ud  to  s  conaiderable  extent  in  China,  Japan,  I  wards  had  many  attributiTO  appellations  given 
fwMsa  and  Corea,  amongst  2J2,UU0,OJO   of   to  him.     One  of  these  is  Ba^awa  or  Bhagawat, 


lis  Totaries  br  outnumber  those  of  all 
other  creeds,  exoept  the  christian,  and  they 
fonn  one  fourth  of  (he  whole  human  race.  The 
chriatisBs  number  about  270  millions ;  the 
Bsddhiits  about  239  millions  ;  who  are  dis- 
tribated  aa  follows  : — Chios,  170  millions  ; 
Japao,  35  i  Anam  14;  Siara,  H;  Ara,  8; 
li^\,  1  ;  and  Ceylon,  1  ;  total,  232  million*. 

The  Eeverend  Hr.  Hardy  quotes  a  UBrnen 
■ttiaste  of  the  buddhisls  of  our  day  nt  3fi9 
Billions.  Mqor  Cunuinghara  however  has  322 
miUiocs,  and  is  prubiibly  nearly  right.  But  he 
ha*  omitted  Tibet  and  Mongol!*,  or  has  includ- 
ed them  in  his  estimate  for  China,  which  is  1 70 
ndliooa. 

Baddhs,  in  Sanscrit  means  wisdom,  supreme 
ioMl^Boce,  and  the  tfoids  Buddha,  Boods, 
fiutia,  aad  o|bers  of  nearly  similar  sound,  are 
BOQ  varieties,  in  different  parts  of  India,  in 
otthognphy  sad  pronunciation  ;  and  so,  per- 
haps, is  the  Bud,  or  Wud,  of  the  ancient  pagan 
Atab*  ;  Pout,  in  8iam  ;  Pott,  or  Poti,  in  Tibet } 
aad  Bat,  in  Coebiu  China.  The  Chinese  having 
ao  B,  or  D,  in  their  alphabet,  and  their  laa- 
CwgebeingnKKioiyllabic,  they  have  further  sof- 
tMed  this  term  into  To,  Fo^,  or  Fo-Hi  ]  they 
also  eall  him  Xa-ka,  a  variation  perhaps  of  the 
:iBdiaa  Sakya. 

Taking  tbe  term  in  the  simple  sense  of  a 
tligviu  teacher,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 


a  sajiscrit  word  meaning  most  meritorioua  o 
saintly  :  also,  Sakya  Muni,  the  sloner  of  the 
boose  of  Sakya  or  the  hermit  Sakya;  also,  Tatha- 
gata,  thus  gone  ;  and  Msha  Sramana  the  great 
priest :  alao,  Saudho-DaoL  From  bis  father 
Suddhodana  ;  Arka-Bdndbu  or  Kinsman  of  the 
sun  ;  Maya  devi  Suta  or  child  of  Maya ;  Lb  is 
alsocalled  Buddha  Kapala  from  hia  native  town: 
alao  Qautama  Buddha  or  Buddha  Gautama,  the 
sage  Gautama  ;  and  he  called  himself  Sakya 
Qantama;  bis  secular  name  waa  Siddharta  ;  or 
he  by  whom  the  end  i*  accomplished,  but  Bud- 
d'ha,  a  superior  intelligence  or  teacher,  is  the 
ordinary  name  in  use. 

He  is  tbe  But  of  the  uabomsdans  ;  Buddsa 
and  Sarmauea,  of  the  Greeks  ;  Mercurius  Meyee 
filius,  of  Horace  •  Bud  or  Wud.  of  the  Pagan 
Arabs  ;  Woden  of  tbo  Soandinaviana  ;  Toth, 
of  the  Egyptians ;  Fo,  Foe  ;  or  Fo-hl  or  Fo-to 
and  Sa-ka  of  the  Chinese  ;  Pout  and  Sommo- 
no-kodant,  ofBiom  }  Oodama  of  Ava  ;  Kshaka 
or  Xa-£a  of  Japan.  Cbskahont  of  Tooquin 
China.  Cbom-dan-das  and  .  Sanga-gyas  of 
Tibet. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  explained  why  he, 
the  son  of  a  kiag,  abandoned  his  home  and. 
adopted  aa  ascetic  life.  .But  it  is  supposed 
that  he  may  have  been  incited  thereto  oy  tbe 
Sakya  having  been  involved  in  war  and  sustaia- 
ed  jjieat  loixs-  At  the  age  of  S9,  bowefer,  be 
656  ■      83-        o^ 


eongfat  retireTDent  from  the  trorid,  mA  be  began 
to  preach  when  8B  years  ftf  agf  ■  It  i)  not  be- 
liered  that  hi*  doctrinea  mre  wholly  ntvr,  but 
tbat  he  merely  improTed  on  belieft  already  aiiat- 
'iog.  As  the  ehamploD  of  religioaa  liberty  and 
Boeiat  equality,  Sibya  Muni  attacked  the  brab- 
mans   in  their  veakeat    and  most   vulnerable 

Soints  ;  in  their  impiduB  assumption  of  all  me- 
iatioD  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  in  tbeif 
SRogiant  claims  to  hereditary  priesthood.  And 
bis  boldUess  was  snccessrul  ;  for  before  tbe  end 
of  bis  career  he  had  seen  his  principles  zea- 
loQsIy  and   succtiesfiilly    promalgated   by    his 

'brahman  discfplea  Saripntra,  ManicalyBtia,  An- 

-anda,  and  Kasyspa,  aa  well  ai  by  the  vaisya 
Katyayana  and  tbe  «adm  t7pali.  At  his  death 
in  B.  C.  543,  his-doctrinea  had  been  Grmhr  esta- 
blished, and  the  divinity  oT  his  misaiou  was  fiiUy 
TBcogniEed  by  the  eager  claima  preferred  by 
kings  and  rulers  for  i^cs  of  their  teacher. 
His  ashes  were   distributed    amongst    enght 

'  eiii^s,  and  tbe  charcoal  from  the  funeral 
pile  was  given  to  a  ninth,  but  the  spread  of 
hia  iuBnence  }s  more  clasrly  shoirn  by  the 
mention  of  the  miraertnis  cities  where  be  liv- 
ed and  preacHed.     AttiougBt  these  are  Cbam- 

'  pa  and  Bajagriha  on    tbe  east,    foavastt  and 

'  Kaummbi  on  the  weirt.  In  the  abort  spate  of 
tveoty-flTe  years,  tfhis  wonderfUman  succeeded 

'  in  estabHsbing  his  doctrines  over  the  fairest 
distriota  of  the  Ganges,  from  theneighbonrhood 

'  of  Agra  and  OavnpOtre  to  the  d6lta.  This 
sacceaa  waa  perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  early 

'  corrapt  atate  of  brahmanlsm,  as  to  the  greater 
purity  and  more  pnctieal  wisdom  of  hie  own 
system.  His  raccess  was  also  partly  due  to 
the  poUtio  admisBion  of  women,  who,  even  io 
tbe  east,  hare  always  posteased  much  secret, 
though  not  spparerrt,  influence  over  manklod. 
To  most  of  them  the  words  of  Duddha  preached 
comfort  in  this  life,  and  hope  in  the  next-  To 
tbe  young  widow,  tbe  neglected  wife,  and  (he 
oast  off  mistress,  the  Buddhist  tescbera  offered 

'  an  honourable  xiareer  as  nuns.  Instead  of  the 
dally  indigpitiet  to  which  Ibey  were  subjected 
by  grasping  relstivea,  treacherous  husbands, 
md  fsithleaa  lotda,  the  most  mtienible  of  the 
■ez  could  now  «bare,  aHhengh  slill  in  Sn 
humble  way,  vritb  tbe  gmeni  Tespeet  accorded 
to  ftU  who  had  taken  the  vowe.  The  Bhikshnni 

'  Were  indebted  to  A-nnda's  Idtenessibn  with 
6tikya  fol^-their  sdteisshni  into  thenrnka  of  the 
Snddh*  Mmmitirity,  and  <8ee  OacdDa'a  Ana^f- 
als  of  the  1>a(ra,  Ses.'Aa.  8oc.  Bengal,  vol. 

■  jrt,  p.  BO ;  alao  -JViu*-*!,  chap  trr.  p.  101 )  in 
token  of  (heir  gratitnde  the  Pi-tkieu-m,  cr 
Bhikuhoni,  It  Utetbura,  'paid  ffarir  devotions 
lAielly  to  the  atupa  of  Anan  (Annsda),  becauae 
be  had  beaoaght  Bnd^a  that  he  would  grant 
to  ttbmen  tbe  liberty  bfembinring  aseetialife. 

'  The  obaerranoea  reqniied  from  the  nnns  may  be 

toiind  ia  note ""  ''    '  "    "  *      "' 


ThoHgh  thnstnnriUd,  tkair  poatim  wnd 
hnraUe.  The  fsnale  aseetie  even  of  a  bsaM 
years  of  a^e  was  bound  to  mapeot  a  nuxk  ma 
in  the  6rst  yoar  of  his  ordinatiaa. 

Buddhism  made  a  great  start  in  Uetimtri 
king  Aaoka  and  religiona  bvddfaiit  coaiiRlkB 
xasembted  at  Patatipatrsirftk  Aaoka.  Ahsiis 
months  consultation  they  tent  out  niae  todMi, 
via.,  one  to  Cashmir  and  Peshawar,  a  KcoDdH 
the  couutry  of  the  Herbuddab  :  a  third  talk 
war  and  Bnndi.  A  fourth  to  northera  Siai 
A  fifth,  to  the  Uahratta  oountry-  A  uikH 
the  Greek  Provmee  of  Kabul,  Araokoui.  k 
aevenlh  to  the  country  of  the  UinalaH ;  tk 
efghlh  to  AvB  or  Slant,  thai  it  the  "  (oUa 
land,"  tbe  aurett  regio  ta  the  aurcs  ohtnoMHiL 
and  tbe  ninth  to  Lanka  or  Ceylon. 

Soiae  ciroumstHnces  of  arlnch  we  an  ni» 
formed  must  have  prepared  these  reKion  fir 
the  reception  of  tbe  ascetic  iloctrtnea  of  Sakji 
muni.  It  is  known  that  buddhism  wtt  iaD*- 
dnced  st  the  Court  of  Ming-ti,  Empcm  cf 
China,  in  A.  D.  6S  ;  into  Java  in  A.  D.  SI  N 
57  :  into  Kaoli,  (Cornii)  in  A.  D.  STljisli 
Pe-tsi,  in  Cored  in  A.  B.  384  ;  into  ViA, 
underHla-taTo-riin  A.D.  407;intofiialo« 
fiinra  <in  Oorea)  A.  D.  5itf  in  SSSiatoJipM: 
and,  in  6S9,  under  Snmg  dbiam  gaiapo,  Bi^ 
dhiam  whs  introduced  into  Tibet  g'Denllj. 

Buddhism  has  been  examined  by  HodfraK 
Cunningham,  Tnle  and  Caoma  Korosi  in  Itli: 
by  Pifllaa,  SoHmidt,  Bnrnonf,  Mailer,  Ban 
and  Wssailjew  of  Burope,  by  Tumour,  Gop4 
andSpenceHardyofCe:tlon;byPlutyr*,lbM, 
Lowe,  Blgsndet  and  Bastiau  of  finratd,  ■' 
by  Legge  of  China  and  there  has  baea  Bad 
iHscnssion  at  to  the  nature  of  the  docttin 
which  Saky a  preached.  There  is  no  doabt  M 
he  was  an  sscetio  Tor  h*  left  his  wife  and  faM|| 
And  prenched  and  inculeated  asceticJsm ;  a4 
however  greatly  his  followere  may  iiow  »sijt 
their  belief,  it  it  a  fundamental  doarinc  aik 
all  of  them  that  exislenoe  i«  an  evil,  for  Vtk 
eriginatee  sorrow,  pain,  decay,  and  d«la> 
Whether  he  beKeved  in  a  Supreme  Bdaf  to 
been  queitioned.  Mr.  Hodgson  descritwl* 
belief  as  "  Monastic  asceticism  in  morah  M 
philosopMcnl  sMptrntm  in  religion."  BaMS 
eonsiden  that  Bukya  the  hermjr,  of  alt  (M» 
eraof  religions  at  onoe  stands  the  nsanatH 
and  tbe  farthest  from,  Jems  of  Stnntb,  tk 
Christ  The  farthest  inasnnch  at  ht  » 
ttouncei  in  despair  the  actual  wo^  wluch  J«4 
purposes  (o  raise  to  Godlike  pori^ ;  hatll 
nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width  and  bso 
of  his  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  wide 
aion  which  they  have  t^ttimd-  TWs  ^^ 
was  tot  held  by  the  men  of  Ua  own  iaij^  <■ 
styled  hitn  An-Iswars,  the  lerdlesa  OTf^MM 
ing   that   he    taught  an    sbsoktely 


— _,  ,_    nihitiim,  and  Bnniouf  oonsidared  tie  i 

1,  (Aap,  xfi.  af  the  Fo-hee  ki.  \6t  Boddfaa  to  be  rtbrntic  aod  iitteridUii^ll 


kiitaiUw  lU  asiiUnoe  it  a  burOen  «nd  I  XigUeen  heretiH  are  deplored  in  ths  Maba- 
tkt  imiiilatiH)  ia  tiw  Ughcat  happlaeu  I  wanso,  witbin  two  euituriea  of  Sakya'i  dealb 
viwli  &  Hnl  em  itriTB  a(tcr.  Tke  great  truth    and  four   diBtinct  Kctt,  effsh  rqoicing  ii 

of  tha  bibet'heod  of  God  is  lacking  ia  Bod-  * 

iHui  tMeUnic.  AemnliBir  to  Buhmd  his  oned 
ntndiwed  or  nrired  aivittMlion  aod  aofteiied 
Mum  moagat  lullioDfl.  (Ood  wt  Si^.  Foi. 
f-M.)  BuniM  farther  adds  </6id,y.  827) 
tkii  *4ieD  bnridbiiiD  aroie,  the  brahman  prieit- 
M  ntaed  on  ■  stnguiuaty  penecution  of  iti 
•JtHOili,  inninf;  in  ■  war  of  eilernination, 
fat  tdtber  tha  Vtdanta  nor  Saakbya  pbiloaoph; 
Wiatvfgred  with  the  abwlBle  auiliorilj  and 
(ubiire  priTilejiea  of  tfao  prieitbosd  bul  bad 
U  At  obHTMnoaa  aad  ajt^ed  things  iataot ; 
ht  Bntdb  bid  attacked  all  of  tbma  ;  jropu^> 
td  ftt  Bnlimviio  %yatBm  artd  lutborilj  anil  did 
■•;  vitJi  tbtir  external  nliuioua  worship.  He 
VP^  the  practioe  of  aniual  aacrifian  and, 
',  bald  to  peaanoe  aud  a  variety  of  uvere 


Biddbitni  tiiuopbed  throoghoat  India  from 
ialBM  of  Aioes  B.  0.  &£&  op  till  ilia  5tb 
Jataiy  of  the  preaenl  era,  traiapliot  opoB 
ia  aiKile  oersmonial  of  brahmaniam,  with  all 
Ji  tiorilicB*,  peaaitcei  and  oaitfB,  and  asaartiniv 
■B  p«T»»oait  nemssitj  far  puritj  of  laiod  and 
Mj  tad  a  mora  sleratad  moml  rule.  Saenficet 
■  illkiida  wtn  eapectally  eKOJuded  from  the 
Wdkitt  riiuil,  the  offcmiga  of  flowers  to  Bud- 
in  keiD;  alena  parMiUai).  About  the  year  A. 
i  BM,  there  aroie  a  f^rent  bnlimifiical  reviraJ, 
IW  has  contipued  up  to  the  preewtt  day,  but 
■*"»»■  has  left  its  iiiSuense  j  the  gri-at  Baorir 
M  of  antiquity  bave  aever  been  revived,  the 
iMind  Payaaa  or  |thi  and  food  aacriftcea 
M  (adwrely  offered  by  Uie  TKshnara  »ee- 
(■"^  nen  by  moat  of  the  aaivwfa,  and  the 
Nifoa;  of  buffaloes,  Koati  and  fowl*  is  ell iefly 
■■Md  aiB«ngat  Ike  ojierluested  audra  and 
'•■4'Jia  races,  to  Dunta,  Kali,  or  the  BarUi 

Ethe  fonn  of  the  various  looat  deiliet.  The 
in  ako  look  for  the  caminK  of  a  nijith 
were  nalinsd  to  regard  Sakya  as  the  ptg- 
pnad  uteaniatioB  but  when  buddhiam  was 
md  on  the  tbraoe  of  Afagadba,  sod  the  old 
■kaafaieot  waa  peraeeuied,  Ihey    fell  awiiy 

tbiddhism  artd  haie  e*ci  eiaot  been  apart 
«  Ban  leader  of  animal  lifa  than  any 
Mkiat,  Bat  in  other  doctrines  disi>ia)ilar. 
IH  befera  Hn  dccaase  of  Sali:ya,~8iDba,  how- 
■^•riiiaBia  bad  uiaMamoVgat  fan  follow- 
IM  fadia.  AModa  bad  ibaan  vttb  him  from 
tint,  and  t«  bin  Buddha  bad  refemd  hu 
#Im  aa  tha  dqpMibaiT  of  what  be  himself 
>  «aid.  NerertheUaa,  so  rapidly  bad  tfae 
*•  af  Buddha  been  departed  from  that 
Wa  was  asdudad  fnom  tbe  delibemtioos 
j*  int  boddhist  eowwiia  as  an  anbeliever, 
Mir  ia-MdaitUd  when  be  bad  aubnut^ed  to 
fatwn.-^AM<aR,  God  *»  Sut.  Vol.  I.  p. 
M.) 


nameof  buddbiatB,are  still  to  be  liaeed  amongst 
the  remnaota  of  his  wonbippera  in  Hindustan. 
In  its  migrations  to  other  Dountries  ainoe  its 
violent  dispersion  by  the  brahmana  about  the 
eighth  century,  buddhism  has  sasamed  and 
exhibited  itself  in  a  Tariety  of  sbapea.  At  tbo 
preient  day,  its  doctrines  ai  oherished  among' 
the  Jainas  of  Guzerat  and  Beiputana,  differ 
widely  fiom  its  mysteriea,  as  adminiitered  bf 
the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  both  are  equally  dis- 
linot  from  the  metaphysical  abstractions  pro- 
pounded by  the  monks  of  Nepal.  Its  obser*- 
ances  in  Jepnn  have  undergone  a  still  more  strik- 
ing; alteration  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Siotoo' 
sect, and, in  Cliina.they  have  been  similarly  modi- 
fied in  their  contact  with  the  rationalisni  of 
Lao-lsen  and  the  social  denonology  of  ths 
Confucians.  But  in  each  and  alt,  tbe  distinction 
is  rather  in  degree  that  in  asaence  and  the 
general  concurrence  ia  unbroken  in  all  th0 
grafid  easeatials  of  tbe  system.  (ZW.  Oe^l.  Vol. 
p.  S»7  )  Snkya  Muni  disoauntenaaosd  tba 
phllosophio  viewB  of  the  baahmaDS,  bntdid  pot 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Vcdaa.  NeraitUciM, 
three  marehea  from  Jeypore,  on  the  road  to 
Delhi,  the  town  of  Babra  baa  one  of  tha  adieU  of 
Asoka  on  a  bloek  of  atoM  or  rMk  on  a  hill,  ia 
(Ad  Pali  and  of  date  B.  0.  809.  It  ia  ia  tha 
oldest  Lut  charaeter.  It  diSera  loaavkatin 
style  and  languaga  from  tbe  pillar  and  rock 
eriiets.  The  aabjeet  is  the  boddhist  Qomnand- 
ment,  forbidding  tbe  saciiftee  of  foutfootad  aai- 
mal*.  The  Vadss  art  alludod  to,  bttt  thoagh  not 
nsned,  nre  eond^mned  ss,  "  mean,  and  falsa 
in  (heir  doctrine,  aad  nM  to  be  obeyed."  Ths 
BOriptures  of  the  Hani  (wkieh  must  be  the 
Tedae)  are  spoken  of  as  dimeting  bk»d-offer- 
in^B  and  the  aacriSee  of  animala.  Priest  mi 
pnesteasea,  religiooa  men  and  religious  womaiia 
amongst  the  buddhiats,  are  commanded  is 
obey  the  edict,  and  bear  it  in  their  kearta— 
CFoI.  lX.,y..  617.) 

The  Tallsy  of  tbe  Gaogea  waa  tbe  oradle  of 
buddhism  ;  wbidi,  ftom  ks  lise  in  the  uitli 
deattiry  before  Cbriat,  gradually  apread  of  er  tha 
wholo  of  India.  It  was  eitended  by  Aaoka  to 
Kashmir  and  Kabuf  shortly  after  Alexsndcr'a 
isTaaiau.  The  fourth  buddhist  oouocil  waa 
kflld  under  Kanisbka.  prince  of  Kashmir  B.  C. 
160;  it  extended  into  Kfbql,  into  Bomian  in  an- 
cient Bactria  a  district  of  Persia  under  Darinaj 
tncas  ol  it  appear  through  Uongolia  and  Tibet ; 
and  it  was  introduced  into  China  by  five  hun- 
dred Kaabmirian  misaionaries,  in  A.  D.  66  : 
through-  lodis  it  extended  into  tbo  penlQAila' 
and  Ceylon,  into  Nepal,  Burmih,  Assam,  Slain/ 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Japan  ;  and,  exonit' 
'     India  when  it   arose,  in  Kabul,  Baotiu, 
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Brnnian  tnd  Cuhmir,  it  Btill  flontiahM  in'  thue 
countries. 

Bu'ldha  died  B.  C.  543,  ana  buddhism  was 
in  Tadia  only  n  sUagt^liitft  lingering  sect, 
till  the  time  of  Asoka  whose  erlints  B.C.  2S5 
remain  engrsTed  od  rocl:i.  In  the  inscriptioni 
of  Aioks,  buddhism  eppeurs  as  a  tysiem  of 
pure  abstract  morality,  no  trace  being  exhibit- 
ed of  the  worship  of  Boddha  himself,  or  of  the 
serpent  or  tree.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
christian  era,  a  Naga  or  Turaninn  revelaiion 
seems  to  have  become  incorporated  willi  it.  It 
had,  stthis  time,  fallen  into  a  state  of  decad- 
ence and  was  repreiented  by  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  sects.  The  buddhist  school 
of  this  time  WBS  known  as  the  Hinnyana-  At 
this  tims  Nag-arjuna  appeared.  The  savings  of 
Sakya  Muni  had  been,  during  his  life-time,  re- 
corded by  the  Nagai,  from  whom  Nag-arjuna 
obtained  the  documents  sndhe  proclsinied  them. 
This  modiQcalioQ  of  buddhism  mmt  however 
bave  progressed  slowly,  as  will  be  now  shown. 
The  gat«  waya  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  ohnstian 
era,  and  though  subseqaent  to  the  Naga  reve- 
lation the  aculptnre  scarcely  iiidieatea  iia  eiist- 
once.  Buddha  does  not  appear  on  the  Sanchi 
seulptares  aa  an  object  of  worship.  The  setpenl 
ia  there,  bat  rare-  The  dsgoba  or  depository 
of  the  relios  of  saints  is  there,  aa  also  are  the 
tree,  the  wheel  and  other  emblems,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  acntptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope  may 
illuatrate  the  Hinayana  s^ool  of  buddhism,  ai 
the  period  when  other  doetiinea  were  about  to 
be  in^duoed.  The  Amravati  scnlpturea 
again  belong  to  a  period  300  years  later  than 
that  of  Sanchi,  and  in  .them  the  new  school 
of Mafaayana  buddhism  may  be  stnclied.  In  tfaeie, 
Jtuddha  ia  an  object  of  worship,  but  Ibe  serpent 
k  bis  co-equal.  The  dagoba,  tree  and  wheel  are 
ffCTerenced  and  the  sculptures  contain  all  the 
legenda  of  the  later  books,  though  in  s  purer 
.form.  Hindoos,  Dasyas  and  other  men,  women, 
and  animalB,  especially  monkeys,  a^eor  in  the 
scnlplures  worshipping  the  serpent  and  other 
gods-  The  serpents  are  all  divine,  five  and  seven 
headed,  and  repretenta lions  are  numerous  of  the 
Naga  angelio  order*  i  the  female  Naga,  with 
one  serpent  only  tpringiog  from  the  back,  the 
male  Naga  with  three. 

The  Amravati  eculptnres,  again,  belong  to  a 
period  three  hundred  years  later  than  those  of 
Sanchi.  and  (ha  topes  illustrate  the  faith  as  at 
their  dales.  In  the  AmrsTati  acnlptures  are 
tonsured  prieeti  and  other  signs  of  a  clerical  or- 
der segregated  from  the  laity  and  of  an  eslablish- 
ed  ritual.  Sanchi  is  illustrative  of  the  Hina- 
yana buddhist  philosophy,  BOO  years  before  the 
oldest  buddhist  book,  and  Amravati  illustrates 
the  Mahayana  philosophy  600  yean  Bfter  its 
promulgation. 


BCDDHA. 

Buddha  Ohoaa  Itved  aboot  A.  D.  110  mu^ 
I.COO  years  after  Sakya  Hani  (A.  D.  M  i. 
C.)  and  the  frescoes  of  the  oaves  of  Adjiuiti 
illustrate  a  period  SDO  years  liter  Uutlb 
Amravati  tope,  and  belonging  lo  tbe  tiM  i» 
mediately  preceding  the  decline  of  hnddbiwii 
India.  The  Lslita  Viatara  or  life  of  Buddb  a 
its  present  form  was  compiled  1,401)  fan 
after  he  died. 

Id  a.  D.  400,  when  Fa  Hinn  visited  ladi^ 
buddhism  was  still  the  dominant  religion,  h«l 
tbeVaiahnava  sect  were  already  riainn  into  eoii» 
quance.  In  the  middle  o(  the  Hventh  ecDtniy, 
although  the  pilgrim  Hwdn  Thssng  found  omt- 
reus  temples  of  the  Saivaseot  whoiedoetrim 
bad  been  embraeod  by  Skanda  Qnpta  sad  Iha 
latter  princes  of  Pstalipnra,  yet  buddhism  m 
still  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.  IM 
the  fkith  of  Sakya  was  evidently  on  the  deciiic, 
and  though  itiinsNed  aboot  the  boty  cilsstf 
Benares  and  G<iya  for  two  or  three  eeatsrici 
later  it  was  no  longer  the  honoured  retifias  e( 
kings  and  prinees,  protected  by  the  ttroaf  sn 
of  power,  but  the  pereecuted  heresy  o(  a  viakv 
party,  who  w«e  foived  to  hide  their  iosf^ 
under  ground,  and  were  ultimately  exp^ 
from  their  monaiteriea  bj  in.  In  1835,  ttwfit 
Ouoningham  ei  cava  ted  nunaerans  boddhiM 
images  at  Sarnd^,  near  Benares,  aU  of  wtwhi 
had  evidently  been  purposely  hidden  nidtf 
ground.  He  found  qnaatitiea  of  ashes  il* 
snd  there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  the  hoil^sp 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Major  KitIsM 
who  subsequently  made  farther  exeavstionsiij 
of  the  same  opinion.  j 

Amonfist  the  Singhalese  buddhists,  >het<a 
bnddha  ia  underatood  to  indicate  beings  M 
appear  in  the  world  at  intervale,  and  ue  ^ 
to  leach  men  the  way  t«  attain  nirvana  (Um^I 
and  they  recognise  Anomadaaaa  aa  a  fiodd^ 
prior  to  GoUma  [Bards/,  p.  438.)  Their  Uw 
ratnre  is  in  Pali,  and  tlie  Dipavanaa  oonl 
a  history  of  buddhism  in  that  island  ' 
breaks  off  with  the  death  of  Mahaaeoa  A.i 
SOS.  The  Mahawansa  waa  compiled  I 
Uahawaea  who  lived  about  A.  D.  500;' 
waa  brought  down  to  the  eigbteentfa  e«tri 
by  successive  writers  and  waa  traaalated  by  ■ 
Uon'ble  a,  Tnmour  of  tha  Oevlon  OH 
Service.  '  ' 

The  sacred  canon  of  th«  tmddhiata  news 
tant  is  called  the Tri-pitaka,*.  e.  the  three  hasfal 
Tha  first  basket  eontaina  all  that  has  irfs 
to  Tinaya  or  morality,  or  diaoipliiM.  The  » 
contsins  the  Sntra  or  diseooraei  oS  Bod 
the  third  inetades  all  worka  treating  of  dag< 
tic  philosophy  or  metsphyaica.    Tite  Ctst 
second  ea<^  contain  five  separate  works.   ' 
second  is   generally  known   by   the  name 
Dhama  or  law  ;   and  it  haa    become  asaa 
spply  to  the  third  basket,  whieh  eontaiaa  as 
separate  works,  the  term  Abhidhaniiaer^hf 
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Isv.  The  Snthi  an  uerUwd  to-  Qtkjn  Hnni  ; 
ihej  ooniiit  ot  «thioal  and  T^loaophioal  dia- 
logusa  h;  Sakja  and  they  make  nentian  ot  the 
godiNanyan,  Jonardhan,  Bbib,  Brahma,  Fato- 
nah,  Bonin  (Tonin)  and  Soii|[h»r.  Oihft  namei 
ofdhib,  Kabir,  Sokr  or  Vaaob,  and  Viaeim 
Konoo.  iCal.  Sev.)  Mahinda,  aon  of  AsokHia 
tappoaed '  to  have  brought  the  Atlha-katta, 
accienl  commentariea  in  Pali,  to  Ceylon,  iikI 
to  bave  traDtlated  tbem  into  Singbaleae  wbiob 
Buddha  ghoaa,  about  A.  D.  430  retnoalated 
into  Pali.  Aooording  to  another  aocount,  the 
doctrines  were  first  reduced  to  mitinft  by  the 
Cejioa  prieits,  durinfc  the  reign  of  King 
Vartagamani  S8>76  B.  C.  and  by  ■  ajnod 
aM«nbh)d  lO-lO  A.  D.  hj  the  Turnihka  king 
Kamihka.  For  the  formrr  tbe  language  uted 
wat  tbe  Tsmacular,  from  which  in  the  6th  cen- 
tum it  waa  tranalitcd  into  Pali  ;  for  the  latter, 
Smwrit.  Hardy  in  hit  Baatem  mooaQhiam  baa 
^iaeuaied  the  views  held  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon. 
Tbe  ehaogea  made  muat  have  been  very  early, 
fur  eighteen  hereaies  are  deplored  in  the  Maha- 
viDio  witbia  two  oentunea  from  hia  death. 
In  CeyloD,  tbia  faiUt  baa  not  been  anbjected 
to  much  peraeoution.  In  the  16th  century, 
the  l^ul  inraden  made  every  effort  lo  dettivy 
the  buddhiat  boob,  but  the  priaata,  anbae' 
qwntly,  aent  a  miasion  to  Siam,  and  properly 
anIuDed  prieata  were  imported  from  Bnrmah, 
By  tbe  IStli  century,  boddhiBm  had  regabed 
ita  aaoendancy.  The  prieatt  latterly  have  been 
aeUtelj  diffoaing  a  knowledge  of  their  ereed. 
They  hare  printing  preaees  trom  which  iraoU, 
pampUcta  and  seriali  iisne  in  great  nnabera. 
They  prewnt  aome  new  ar|[umenta  and  in. 
but  tbe  defiant  and  blaaphemons  ex- 
t  which  they  contain  againai  the  aaored 
ot  Jefaovah,  are  probably  the  moat  awful 
•nr  framed  in  hnnuui  langaiige. 

Id  Ceylon  ia  a  foot  mark  on  Adam's  peak 
whic^  has  been  the  object  of  pilgrimage  for 
age*,  which  buddhiala  aaoribe  to  Buddha, 
bat  mahomedana  to  Adam.  There  are  models 
of  feet  in  different  parta  of  the  ialand.  This  is 
tbe  Adam's  foot  of  Uie  mahomedana. — fY^do 
II.  S6B,  S68.> 

Tbe  tootfa  of  Buddhft,  the  Salada,  Swgk. 
DbataDbata,Ht»4  ia  greatly  reterenoed.  Then 
ait,  m  Ceylon  .statues  of  Buddha  of  Kreat  height. 
Om  of  Bnddka  near  Mebintala.  ia  70  teet  high, 
■d  tma  of  Ootnna  ri^jah  at  Oareulla  ia  38  iMt, 
It  Aautijpoon,  in  Ceylon,  an  several  bvd> 
Host  De%opu  or  Dagobaa,  the  heights  of 
Mi«k  vtTT.  They  were  built  at  from  B.  C. 
107  to  A.  D-  i7& 

^  Tbwe  VIS  a  popal  tree  at  Bnddha  Oays,  a 
■loot  ftota  wbiob,  shown  as  the  Bo-tree,  has 
hiea  eberislted  at  Anarqapura  for  twenty 
mtwriea  and  in  the  court  yard  of  every  vihara 
and  temple  of  C^km,  trees  an  preaerred  as  ob- 
IMts  of  venentioB. '  A  ajslem  of  caate  was  intto- 


dooed  by  king  Vijaio  amongst  the  Orylon  bnd- 
dhiBts,which  still  preraflsttwre,  though  directly 
opposed  to  boddhisi  doctrines  and  not  existing 
in  sny  similsr  form  in  otber  bnddhist  conntries- 

Salthya  Sinhit,  according  to  Thibetan  books, 
died  near  the  town  ot  Kusha  in  Earampbeneatli 
the  shade  of  two  sal  trees  on  tbesoutberu  bank 
of  the  Brahmapntra  river,  then  called  Heranyo. 

In  Tibet  the  Buddhist  practical  need  ia 
thus  briefly  stated  by  Csoma  de  Koroa  -.—IH, 
To  take  rclutre  only  with  Boo-ih.  ind.  To  form 
in  the  mind  the  resolution  to  aim  at  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection,  and  so  to  be  united 
with  the  Supreme  Intelliitenoe.  Ard,  To 
humble  oneself  before  Boodh,  snd  to  adora  him. 
4tA.  To  make  offering  a  of  thin  (is  pleasing  to 
the  six  senaes.  hth.  To  glorify  Boodb  by  mnsit^ 
and  by  hymns,  and  by  praise  of  hia  person, 
doctrine,  and  love  of  maakind,  of  his  perfectiona 
or  attributes,  snd  of  his  sets  for  the  benefit  of 
animated  beings.  Zth.  To  oonfesa  one's  sins 
with  a  contrite  heart,  to  ask  foi^ivenesa  of 
them,  and  to  repent  truly,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  commit  such  afterwards.  Ith.  Tp  r^oice 
in  the  moral  merit  and  pcrfeetion  of  animated 
beings,  and  to  wish  that  they  msy  obtain 
befttitude,  &th.  To  pray  and  exhort  existing 
holy  men  to  turn  tbe  wherl  of  religion^  that' 
the  woild  may  long  benefit  by  their  teach- 
ing-— {Pntaep'i  Tibet,  Tartan  and  Moagolia, 
p.  IfiZ.) 

In  this  Tibetan  ereed,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration is  shown,  and  final  absorption  into 
Buddha  aa  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life.  It, 
therefore,  follows  tbatBuddhs,  with  the  Tibet- 
ana,  ia  the  divine  being,  who  created  all  and  to 
whom  all  ntum,  and  that,  for  the  good,  there  is 
no  separate  existence,  in  a  future  world.  There 
has  been  some  misapprehension  regarding  the 
Bnddhas  and  Budfaisatwas  of  the  Tibetans,  the 
regeneration  of  tbe  Grand  Lama  being  consi- 
dered as  an  exceptional  esse  of  a  Buddhn  re- 
turning amongst  mankind.  Hr.  Hodgson, 
(pp.  187,  138,) tiuly  calls  the  " divine Lamaa" 
of  Tibet,  Arhanta;  bnt  he  believes  "that  a 
very  gross  auperetition  haa  wnated  the  jaat 
notion  of  tbe  character  to  its  own  uae,"  and  ao 
created  the  "  immortal  mortala,  or  present  pal- 
paUe  divinities  of  Tibet."  In  theNovr.  Jonr. 
Aaiat.  t.  xiv,  p.  408.  ii,  Fra  Onrio  says  that 
"I^ma  sempra  aara  coll'  istcass  anima  del  siade- 
aime  Ctov^-e'tui,  oppnra  in  altri  corpi."  Re- 
mnsst  waa  not  aware  of  this  fact  when  be  stated 
"  Lea  LamoB  dn  Tibet  se  eonsiderent  eunemes 
eomme  antant  de  dirinites  (Bonddbas)  iaear- 
neea  poor  Is  sslot  des  bommea."  But  the 
explansiion  which  Major  Cnnniugban  received 
in  Lndak,  which  is  the  same  as  that  obtained 
by  Fra  Omsio  in  Lhasa,  is  simple  and  convinc- 
ing. The  grand  Lama  is  only  a  regeneiated 
Badbiaatws,  who  refrains  from  accepting  Bud- 
dhahood)  llwt  he  may  continae  to  be  bom 
9  ^         O^       _ 


aitait  and  Bgaio  for  tbe  beneSt  of  minkiad; 
Vor  A  £iul()ha  csnnot  powibiy  be  rageDeratad, 
and  henca  the  famoiu  epitfteti  of  SatriSatBa, 
"  tkiu  KOM,"  wd  SuoATA,  "  well  fctme,"  or 
goM  for  erer.— (  The  BhUia  Tope*  by  M<^or 
Oamtingkam,  poffu  1  to  67.)  One  of  tlie  es- 
Ublwbad  points  in  Tibi-Un  baddhitm  is  the 
belief  in  raetsinf)s;efaosi«,  or  the  migration  of 
tbe  louls  of  animAted  beings,  snd  the  Tibetms 
believe  in  six  forma  in  which  a  living  beii>K 
may  be  reborti,  tie.  Lh&  Vib  Dnva,  Samt- 
■pirits  or  gods ;  Mi  or  men :  Lha  mayin,  or 
enl  ipirita  ;  Dudo  or  Johsong,  bmte  beiita  ; 
Yidsga,  imaginary  inonstera,  and  inmates  of 
Nyalba  or  Nuaka  or  hall. 

The  Buddhist  religious  norks  of  Tibet 
brousht  to  notice  b;  Alexander  Csoma  de 
Kotos,  are  the  Tatijur,  nbirh  consists  in  its 
different  editions  of  100, 1 02  and  108  folin 
volumrs  and  comprises  10S3  distinct  works. 
The  Tanjur  consists  of  335  volnmes  folio  ench 
weighiug  front  4  to  5  pounds,  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  but  editions  imve  also  been  pnblished 
at  Lhasss,  and  other  places.  Ofthese  de  Koros, 
gave  HO  iinalysis  in  the  80th  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Kesetrehes  and  died  soon  after.  In 
TurkestA",  btiddhism  was  still  prevailing  in 
A.  D.  1419,  in  the  cities  oftuTfaa  and  Kamil, 
when  Shah  Rukh's  ambaaaadors  passed  throojch 
and  Toghlsq  Timur  was  the  first  mahoinedan 
sovereign  of  Kashgar  of  the  lineage  of  Chen- 
gHE.  Th<ire  are  now  many  buddhist  priests  at 
the  cnpital  of  Kbotan,  but  mahomedanism  had 
been  eitensivelr  preraleot  in  East  Turkestan 
for  centuries  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Chinese  in  A.  D.  1767iand  che  buddhist 
priests  and  temples  may  hare  been  since  intro- 
dnced. 

Nearly  all  lAdalc  U  of  tlw  baddhist  faith. 
The  Tjilley  of  Le  or  Ladak  proper,  Zanskar, 
Hemltaks  or  Dras;  Sura  and  Furik,  Spiti, 
Nubra,  Janskee,  Bong  are  all  buddliist.  01 
Bupihu,  and  Hanle,  infoimstioa  is  Deeded. 

In  the  botldbism  of  titt  Burneae,  thc^ 
utterly,  in  dteory  at  least,  deay  aa  intolligent 
and  eternal  Oraator,  aad  yet  they  dietinotly 
roeegniae  aad  appMbrad  fatnre  pnniehmnnt  ol 
■in,  sr  rather  ol  the  Tiolation  of  tbfl  Buddh&'a 
MBBaadaMiitB.  Tbis  ptinishniisiit,  tkey  argue, 
ia  worked  csrt  t^  tka  powos  of  naturt  ki  meoa- 
sary  «eqnmee«f  pfo-gniuion.  juat  as  ydu  eai 
aoaMfeait  aai  a  bowd  ccwiplauit  eMOss.  Mind, 
they  0^,  pToduoea  aeiion.  The  motive  is  ehief. 
If  any  one  epekk  or  act  from  a  aarrufit  mind, 
snlTerini!  will  follow  the  action, «  the  wheed 
folbw*  the  lifted  foot  af  the  ox.  And.  again, 
mind  produces  action.  The  motive  ia  chief. 
AotioDB  pmeeed  fioia  mind.  Ifasy  oncapeak 
or  act  with  a  pare  inlention,  anjoymeot  will 
follow  the  action,  as  Am  shadow  atteade  4h« 
sabstaDCe.— (FuZe's  Emiasiy,  p.  S3.)  , 


Dc.  Usaaa.  writing  of  baddUni  in  Boiud^ 
says  that  t^  philosnpby  of  boddUsn  it  Ik 
religion  of  haddfaiam-  To  be  a  buddhist  iita 
believe  in  the  phllooopby  of  betag.  Ik  ' 
huddhiits  propoand  asanauom  tbatalllliiqi 
■re  unreal,  and  on  it  all  their  philMorkyii 
bssed.  Soma  bnddkiits  reoogniss  idols,  afgv 
wholly  r^eet  the  worship  of  idols,  bttlhw 
are  equally  bnddhists,  wbo  believe  tbstini 
happtnesa  is  not  foond  in  any  stale  of  body  ot 
mind;  that  exlslenceisa  oalimily.aBdthMtla 
or.ly  desirable  ohjaot  ia  the  exiiiutlon  of  beiii^ 
or  Nirban,  where  there  is  delirannse  dm 
ideas  and  eoaecioiunese.  To  be  e  |MM> 
buddhist  ia  to  remain  unaffeoted  by  sarrouBi* 
ing  objects,  to  deny  ones-self  of  tr Ny  ^ 
beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  lib  and  ts  of 
out,  day  and  ni^iit,  all  things  sie  tmultarrf 
productive  of  unhippineis  and  u 
cfaanxe  of  heart  and  implieit  faith  are 
of  salvaiiori.  The  Bnrmeie  buddbiita  bdicB' 
in  good  and  evil  epirita  and  ia  the  tebcMrf 
traaamigration  and,  for  the  good,fisd  liamifi 
tion,  and  the  Burmeao  buddhist  pnys  that  k 
may,  in  his  transmigrations,  meet  with  ■  B*'" 
to  convert  him.  Woman  takes  a  hnobls 
tion  in  Bunnesa  buddliism  and  she  leai 
beoome  a  man  in  her  sezt 
Their  views  aa  to  the  deaiiablensaa  for  idii 
Trom  this  life  are  evinced  in  aioaea  painfd 
European  feelings.  The  Bevd.  Mr.  Mu) 
whan  in  Houlmeia,  had  a  aick  pnpil  wheal 
went  to  see.  On  enteriBH  the  boaae,  and  r 
qutring  for  the  lad,  the  avatker  in  a  ^  m 
ner  repeated  he  waa  well,  and  jaiutilyldl 
another  room,  where  be  waa  pained  to  Gad  ll 
youDg  boy  lying  dead,  and  sitll 
(be  mother  oontinuing  (o  repeat  thathsfl 
well.  In  fiumah,  ia  some  teoaples,  fooir' 
terrestrial  Buddhaa  oceopir  (be  foar  lii 
some  temples.— <  FKi«  QMaf,  i,  W. 

In  Burmsh,  there  u  a  great  belief  ia  ^ 
both  good  sad  bad.  amoagst  othen  the  ■ 
■ad  the  beloo.  An  attempt  to  mfom  bu' " 
was  made,  in  1863,  by  soma  of  the  oUef, 
gyeu  of  Ksmmeudiiie.  Lifaa  the  protsrts#< 
Christianity  and  the  brambists  of  hjafeoiw^l 
reformers  eeem  to  go  baokto  their  aUostbed 
or  Bedagat,  the  three  series  of  whioh  nMl 
describe  the  duties  of  prie^  and  kity  wi  < 
&BS  lha  objects  of  iu^.  They  oaaleiwiri  < 
Isx  practsces  af  tbis  degenerata  ago — sash 
{meats  wearrag  sandals,  carrying  osahralfah* 
visitiDg  religiotia  theatrical  ahowa.  Ike  M 
sect  seeaoed  to  he  paritans.  At  the 
their  reforms,  ludicrous  as  they  apfx 
wasdoufatieBs  nsucb  puritan  aameatnea 
caJled  themaelvea  "  Soslay  Gaade^' 
raesuing  ti<e  great  spirit  to  whoaa  the  psfl 
in  the  eeulie  of  Baagoon  is  4edimtsil.  J 
Uadoosim  come  new  and  eameat  aesl,  like  1 
religious  orders  of  KomHUsm,  ia  alny* 
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fiUDDHA. 

But  ft  ii  >  tew  Mtmg  to  w«  >  dvretopineiit  I  ortMBod  ths  EliniilBya  fnm  Uidi-Okai  to  tiA 
el  nnMitinM  vitliM  u  aptUwUo  a  vnti  n  the  holt  flama  at  J«wala-inikhi  in  tin  Foajtb 
tiodtm  bitddhnm. 

B«t«Mn  the  boddbitti  of  Sisin  and  ('(7I0D, 
&m  btt  bcea  immII'  iatsromirM,  and  it  ii  pro- 


btUe  tbat  alinoat  identical  dootrii 
tite  t*o  couDlrwa.  Durinf^  tbedTorta  made  hy 
tta  boddhirt  niankt  of  C^ton,  fa  the  defence 
af  tbur  nligion  and  in  tbaii  altacka  cm  cliriati> 
mij  and  an  Jehtmh,  tha  kii^  af  Siaia  and 
ODSoftbe  aatira  -ebiefa  of  Kandj  cBstribnted 
imfdj  towarda  tha  ^blioation  of  the  nunn<- 
on  tnota,  paaphlew,  and  ■eriab  tbat  wen 
leat  fortii  from  tin  badiHriat  ^uiiinf;  pretiea 
of  Cerloa.  When  Stam  wia  TJBitMl  b;  Sir 
John  fiowring,  be  found  a  kinir  rcigaing,  who, 
ii  carij  life,  vhen  a  hte  king  had  wtiped  the 
tkrone,  had  «ithdrsirn  fnm  potitiMl  ai)«afablea 
to  Ae  aafetf  and  lanotily  of  the  relittioua  pro- 
fiMioa  and  irae  nniiDg  in  a  bvddhiat  t«iiph% 
from  whanoe  he  <rsa  bR)U)iht  forth  to  octwpj 
Ok  throna,  after  the  seehiiioi)  of  a  quatter  of  a 
amtwT.  It  is  atated  bv  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
af  the  Indian  Artbtpeta|R>  (No.  XI,  Nor.  IMS, 
f.  606)  that,  ia  CaBbodla,  Buddha  is 
t^M  Sanonacudom.  Me  ia  not  regarded  by 
tbi  Camhojiana  aa  the  Stnt  eaiae,  the  -enator 
•fall  things,  knttlurs  praraile  smon^^rt  them 
a(wnlheiim,  jn  «faioh  all  naturs  is  deified, 
hut^Mne  ^  they  place  Buddtia  and  wonhip 
Km  daily.  The  Satra  Traypham  and  the  Sabra 
Ikpithom  an  owntiooed  nb  two  of  thnr  boeke. 
Id  Ghna,  buddhism  has  never  taken  a 
iigk  plaoe  nnongst  the  pbiloaophiea  and  re- 
ligiMi  of  the  country,  thonsh  rrao(i;nJ»ed  as 
•  Btale  leligicm  fnm  A.  D.  6i,  nadw  the  Ra- 
ftna  Minj^-ti.  Bat  bvddhist  miHionaries  bad 
•aterad  Ohina  ia  the  third  centary  bafore 
Ohitt.  A  miaajonary  is  mentioned 
ChiBenAniialainlheyearSl?  B,C.;  and  ibout 
the  year  ISO  B.  C,  a  Chiweee  fieneni,  after 
irfNtJDfr  the  barbanag  tribes  north  of  the  de- 
art  of  Gobi,  brooght  baok  bb  a  a  trophy  a 
frtdea  atatoe  of  Baidka.-'{MuBer'a  Ltetvrti, 
I.  189.) 

\.  Then  waa  ranch  interoourse  between  the 
Mdhhta  of  India  and  China  for  BooiBeenturiea, 
itetlis  intnMliietiaD  of  buddhitm  into  China, 
M  in  the  tenth  eentnTy,'sfter  A.  D.  970 
Ik  reiigiona  visitors  to  China  beenne  greatly 
■ore  nnmeious.  Also,  Chineae  pilgrina  paes- 
ri  ycara  in  India  ttndying  their  rdqtion  and 
he^  WTOta  narratire*  of  their  trarela.  Of  these, 
hen  have  been  pablished  the  traTcIa  of  Fa 
Bin,  A.  D.  3&9-4U;  of  Hi-wen  Thsang, 
lu  B.  628-846  ;  and  ofHoei  3tfl|ih  who  set  ont, 

fcltI>.  S18.  A  later  trevelln,  Khi-Nie,  who 
iktwyed  A.  D.  »£i-876,  was  sent  t^  the  em- 
«f  China  at  tha  bead  of  SOO  monks  to 
Klica  of  Bnddfaa  and  to  ocdieot  palm  booka. 
-AkIi  pil|[riaages  oontinae,  and  Colonel 
Frii  bd  Bwt  am  tt  Hardwar,  who  bad 


The  Chineie  bnddhiat  infoeetion  is  Oh  me  to 
0 1  Oh  roe  to  Po  I 

In  China  and  MoDKolia  aeeording  lo  U.H.Hoe 
md  6abet,  thriatic  bnddbiBta  acknowledge 
an  AA-Bvddha  or  eternal  Buddha,  whom  ihey 
enngider  to  be  god  orer  all.  In  Ceylen  and 
Indn  Chinese  ooantries,  tWe  is  no  aneh  belief. 
iTvlt,  I.  342.)  Hoeh  af  the  eoatume  of  h«d- 
dhist  priests  and  of  the  litnal,  haa  a  simikritj 
to  thoM  of  ehrirtims  of  the  Boniiah  and  Grwk 
forms,  aoH  I>a  (higaes,  De  Gama,  CU*ijo, 
Antbo«y  Jenkinaoa,  all  notice  statemeiUB  re- 
garding the  fleeck  Cburdi,  the  Ohiniae,  and 
Barwane,  inttioative  of  a  belief  in  tba  idfolily 
oftheforaa  of  wortlup.  When  Dr.  Riehard- 
•on  and  Captain  Haolcod,  in  their  ezplonuon 
of  the  countries  east  of  Bormah,  fall  in  wilh 
CMitese  traderB— these  KenwaUy  olaimed  them 
n«  of  their  own  religion.  In  the  Cfaineia 
tprnples  are  a  numbw  of  images  not  anlike  Uie 
christian  repesentationB  of  Miry  and  of  aonie 
of  the  saints  ;  lamps  and  wai  lights  are  on  dn 
baddhist  alttir  ;  the  buddhiat  priesU  are  robed 
in  the  saered  veatmenta  eaUed  Plutiale  in 
chrietisQ-ritnal  booka,  proonsiana  of  ssppltwta 
oeoor  as  with  ehriatiana  and  .ebauntinf  ia  in  a 
style  almost  eiaelly  like  the  GregoriaH  ofaannta 
of  christian  rhurehes.  Birly  chrialian  miuian- 
aries  to  China  believed  tiieae  to  base  been  •»• 
trodoeed  among  them  by  the  deril,  clumsily 
imitatinit  holy  things  and  giaaping  at  tba 
honors  die  to  God.— (K'afo //.  661.) 

A  prominent  featma  amongst  the  Jqnnsse 
V  the  variety  of  their  religioua  beliefs,  one  of 
which  16  that  of  Bnddba.  bat  the  8in-lo  religio* 
ptwaila  to  as  great  an  extent.  The  pritsto  nf 
the  buddhist  reKgion  0*0  the  Chinese  langns^ 
in  tbeir  worship,  ewept  in  their  poetry  which 
is  in  the  Japanese  toiiguo.  There  is  «  paper  in 
NoU*  and  (^uritt  m  (^i^  a»d  /apna,  in  Which 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  idvtify  the  enriova 
Bvrobol  BO  often  found  on  bnddhist  i»sa|w, 
which  bnddhista  themselves  regard  as  tbt 
emblem  of  the  seal  of  Bnddha's  heart — tha 
"Svastika"  of  SaBSorit  sohokts— 'with  tto 
"  Hsmmer  of  Thor"  vl  Qeandinavsan  mjthologjr. 
It  Is  conjeotuwd  that  this  symbol  moat  have 
bwm  brought  lo  China.  J*pan,  and  HengeHa 
by  bnddhist  priests,  and  its  origin  is  tbe»efoi« 
to  be  looked  for  in  India .  It  appsan  there  on 
the  most  ancient  buddhiat  ooins,  and  baa  tieen 
noticed  on  the  walls  of  all  the  rock-cut  temples 
of  'Western  India.  Even  the  Ban»yana  Rien- 
tione  domestic  uteuails  as  marked  witii  the 
wmj  same  fi^n.  The  Svastika  appeen  in  aiB- 
ciont  Teutonic  and  SoandinaTian  mythdogy, 
nader  the  name  of  Thoi's  hammer,  as  the 
aoaptre  of  Thor,  the  god  of  thnader.  It  bw 
also  been  discowred  tffi  nany  snoieM  coJaavf 


Indo-GenMnio  natiana. '  Prom  >U  thie  it  is 
eomladad  that  tbe  Svutika  waa  tha  oom- 
mon  avmbol  and  diief  magio  obarm  of  tho 
Aiyan  ruea  befera  tfaey  leparaiUd.  To  the 
present  da;  thia  *'  hammer  of  Thoi"  ia  uaed 
UBong  the  Germui  pauaoirj,  and  in  Ireland  as 
ft  msgioal  sifcn  to  dispel  thunder.  Moreovsr, 
aa  in  the  middle  ages,  hMa  ttsed  to  be  raofc  to 
drira  avsjr  thunder,  tha  S* sstika  of  the  East 
used  to  be  engrared  on  oliarah-bellt,  and  to 
the  present  day  mauj  b«Ut  in  Bagland  baar 
the  lyobol. 

The  buddhism  of  tha  Lien-Cheu  IsUods  is 
kss  perfect  than  that  of  the  Japanese, 

The  Korean  baddfaista  sod  buddhism  were 
made  knoam  to  Mexieo  by  Chinese  priests, 
in  the  fifth  century  A.  D  and  had  foUowers 
in  that  country  until  the  ihirtMnth  century, 
when  the  conqnsriDg  Azteks  put  an  end  to  iL 

Bnddhiaro  is  eminently  a  religion  of  oe- 
faiion.  In  oarrying  out  tbe  asoetJo  views  of 
Sslcya  Muni,  pious  buddbisti  of  all  thttte 
countries,  both  men  an<l  women,  have,  from  the 
firat  anuDoiatioQ  of  his  doolrinea,  been  se- 
euatomed  lo  withdraw  from  puUis  life  into  mo- 
lUNteries  and  convenU.  We  hnve  distioot  evi- 
deuce  of  tbe  existenoa  of  institutions  of  thia 
Iriod  established  at  dates  Loot;  snteoedent  to 
the  Christian  era.  Tfaey  were  in  the  form  of 
Vihara,  or  oells  and  caves,  or  buildings,  erected 
for  the  conreniance  of  those  who  sought  ao  to 
•piritualise  thsmaelves  by  sepnraLion  traut  the 
world.  Only  the  ruins  of  snoh  buildings  exist 
in  India,  but  in  Tibet  and  Tartary  ihey  still  ate 
like  those  left  by  the  Indian  Srsmanas,  or 
Lamas,  ten  and  twenty  centuries  anterior  to  the 
preKut,  and  rerying  very  little  from  what  ia  re- 
ported of  the  moiiasteriei  of  theesrlier  Christi- 
ans ;  there  are  also,  aooarding  ta  H.  Hue,  both 
at  Koon-boom  and  in  Tibet,  the  typea  of  the 
devotees  who  practised  penaooes,  and  sat  a* 
pillars,  like  Simeon  Sdlitee. 

Pythagorean  institutions  are  described  as 
vary  monastic  in  their  ebaiaeter,  in  that 
napeet  reaembliug  closely,  the  vihara  of 
the  biddhiata  of  India.  The  doctrines  of 
^rthagoraa  were  widely  spread  over  Greeoe, 
arer  Italy,  and  Aeia  Uinor  for  oenturiea  after 
Ui  decease,  aod  onder  the  name  of  Mithraio, 
the  fsith  of  Boodh  had  alao  a  wide  exlen- 
noa.— {PrMMp's  TUtt,  Tartar^  tmd  Mcwmiis, 
p.  140,  161.) 

To  a  buddhUt  ascetic,  oontineaoe  is  eaaen- 
tial  to  purity,  but  even  contact  is  unlawful 
Nevertheless  oonvenia  for  women  are  very 
Ahanoteristioally  buddhiat  iiutitutiona,  they 
eiiated  in  the  Buroun  empire  till  of  late  years, 
tmd  are  still  to  be  met  with  ia  Nepal  sod 
Tibet.— {To,  0(^,p.  i4i.) 

Alms  and  alms-giriog  have  ever  taken  an 
important  plaee  in  the  religious  systems  of  the 
worid.    Bo  BBiiy  as  the  time  of  Uoses,  the  Ue- 


BUDDBA. 

brews  Were  ooBmanded  to  give  ftsdy,  udb 
throw  their  bread  upon  tha  water*  witkuMS. 
ranoe  that  after  many  days  U  wonid  leton  H 
t^em  again.    Ia  the  buddhiat,  kindn  sod  n^ 
medaa  reliteionst  as  also  amongsi  the  Bosii 
okrisliniia,  it  is  not  only  deemed  geod  to  pn  . 
alms,  but  the  giving  beatows  a  merit  on  Ihi  isfr 
vidua!  and  they  are   Kenerally  heslowed  ijA 
muoh  openness.  In  suoh  easodiffarii^ftaatts 
iiyunetion  in  Matthew  vi.  2  "  Wbca  tboa  tot 
thine  alms.do  not  sound  a  trumpet  beEsnlktL'' 
Hindu   and    mshomedui    aoTcieigB*  hstsf 
much  to  the  shrines  of  Unit  respeetiM  biiki, 
and  annually,  on  tbe  mebarram,  tbe  mAsw 
dan  kings  entertain  many  Syeda  on  penMScat 
pay.     Some  mendicants,  alike  hindnsandM 
dhiBta,  are   not  allowed  to   solicit  or  dtniW 
alms,  but  h»ve  to  go  with  a  quickstep,aul:,  vift 
or  without  a  bell,  through  the  street*,  and  vitk> 
out  comment,  accept   whatever  is  thnvo  iak 
their  wallet.     And  to  describe  a  dild  i 
unknown  father  a  speaker  will  asy.wbo  cuii^ 
who  threw  tbe  morsel  into  tbe  bt^u't  a  " 
Others  solicit  humbly  a*  I.  Ssmuel  o.  u>. 
'  Gire,  I  pny  thee,  whatsoever  oometh  to 
hand,  to  thy    eervanta^  and    to  ihy  soaDui^ 
a  mode  of  sddresa   not  ODfreqaent  amoog  Ik 
hiodu*  with  whom  a  poor  man   ofteu  ssjttsi 
rich  man,  'Ohi  father,  fill  tha  belly  of  thy: 
he  is  io  distreu.'     But  the    hinda  pilgiuul 
sacred  sbriues  are  often  exacting,  evea  isMli 
and,  tliongfa  rarely  so  to   Europaani.  v91  i 
down  at  a  donr  sod  refuae  to   aiir  kb^  Ai 
day's  food  In  givon  and  the  mahvoied 
of  whom  there  ate  aeveral  seets,  often 
to  demand  till  alma  be  given.     The   boM 
mendicants  are    the   least    damonus,  lid< 
completely  ia  the  aet  of  oftning  to  their  sluil 
tbe  final  individual  merit,  th«t  ooally  gins* 
be  immediately  nmovcd  aad  outside  tkaipl 
temples  at  BanirooB  and  Promaamftvastqi 
titles  of  food  offerings  are  daily  thrown,  a 
be   disgusting.     All   these  daasea  have  dis 
gaishiug  oostnmes,  tbe     buddhiat   with 
yellow  robe  ;  the  bindu  ainyasi  orviiaf^W 
ed  in    asbea,    and  the    mahamedMi   fskii  ■ 
have  a  loin  doth.  Amongst  them  all,  an  ■ 
true   ascetics,  and   recently  in  1B67   a  k 
devotee  was  to  be .  seen,  who  bad,  at  that 
sat  for  five  year*  in  one  of   the  EUora  ca 
but  there    are   amonnst  them   also  msaj  i 
postors.— i'ro/eMor  ifiur  MiUer'a  LeetMi. 
140.  PnfiMcn-  itax  MuUer't  CUpifnm»6 
man  Workshop;  Biuuat.'a  Ood  hs  Uialarji,  t 
I.  Sa,  an.  Wheder'i HiMt.  of  In^pA 
TmnMi'aGeglan^  Fol. /.p.  343,  537  ;  *>.< 
Tetmaia'i  ChntHanUy  ws  Ge^ltm,p.  9D6i^ 
S64;  Sard^'i  SaMen  Uamcekim  ;  O^*— 
Review ;    Fnaa't     MofOMOu,   JmM  iM 
Rangoon  Timet  ;   Saturday    JUwittr  ;  £a| 
Ai.  Soc.    Jownt  ;  Jaunt.    Ind.  ^rekip-  A 
ring't 8iam,  Voi.  I,  p.  50  ;  trintep't .' 


(Ht  by  OwmM,  p.  ISO  ;  Primup'i  Tint, 
Tmiiinimd Mongolia,^.  14»,  ]62;(7o£mhw'« 
Mylhdogy.  p.  2U6  ;  fiwi  IT.  Taylor't  Oata- 
hgvt  RaiuMai  ■  Toy  Oori,  p  143  ;  Cvnnin^ 
liM'f  ^BtarjT  0/  «A«  Siiiu,  p.  U  ;  t^mntn^ 
kem'i  bitUn  Tojm,  p.  1-67  ;  Colmul  Henry 
YMi  SmboMmf;  Ynk't  Oatkay  amd  ike  Way 
Tiirter  ;  ftrr^'i  BirXi  tfjre  fiwe./  IwUa,  p. 
tSj  £t(c'(  StBoUeetiont  of  a  J<mmey,  p.  105. 
Tie  Mad.  J.  T.  Jme*  in  Jown.  Ind.  dreh. 
!U.9,Vol.  1.  lod"*  BvaMan;  Jme^ican 


BUD1)H&-BA.SARA,  Sans.  Curdioiper- 
Hum  bilicambum.  Zraw;  popular  snperstitioD 
Kwrto  tb«t  by  eating  ilB  leeda,  thi  ua(t«nt«n(t- 
vtf  u  •■lifrtiUiied,  and  the  metnor;  readered 
ninealoudf  ratentive. — Eil.  fi.  And. 

BUDDHA.  DAd.  Father  r>r  Upatitao  wko 
built  hMpitala  fur  cripple*,  for  pregnant 
VDBca,  for  the   blind  


BUDDHA  &AYA  A  oitj  eircted  nenr  the 
ifwt  (rhrie  O^itHma  became  a  Budriha,  many 
kiddhuti'  arcliittioural  remaias  tiave  been  dis- 
M»ered   there.— l/yi/n'i  SatUm  Monaehum, 

BUDDHA  GHOSA,  nutkor  of  a  oomnentary 
M  tba  Mend  arritintn  of  the  boddhiaia.— fl«r- 
if'*  Eaittrn  ManadUxm. 

BUDDHA  QUPTA,  a  kin([  «ho  Rovrrnod  ibe 
WiDlrj  betveen  the  Jumtia  and  iha  Nerbuddn, 
abont  tke  eifrhth  ceiitary. 

BUDDHA  KAKARA,  Til,  Cardioa^T- 
■urn  batioacabaoa,  Linn.    Sea  fiudiiha  bainni. 

BUDDHATUAX,  the  ahed  in  which  is 
plaocd  the  Bnnthal  deitj  Haiijiliaram. 

BUDDHA  TiilViUBAUA,  a  name  of  Bud- 

BUDDHIST.  ARCHITECTURAL  RE- 
NINS are  the  oiily  vestigee  of  the  prevaleniie 
■  Brilkh  India  of  the  dootrinea  taufcht  by 
■kfi  Sjnha  and  his  diteiplea,  bui  they  afford 
^^^  iUuatrauoaa  of  the  alleraiiona  iniro- 
"Bed  into  that  Krcit  teaober'a  dooLtinea.  It  ia 
Mown  tlwt  the  final  diaappearanoe  of  bud- 
■iun  from  ooiitinental  md  peniiiaular  India 
Mi  violent,  their  prieata  were  alain  and  their 
J^tlea  burned,  and  there  ean  be  no  doubt 
Ht  (hi  brahminieal  prieethood  were  the  imme- 
Hte  actora  in  the  acenea ;  but  whether  theae 
in  of  the  Vai^nava  or  Saiva  aeot  there  ia  no 
Aimation.  llie  tiuddhist  remaina  itow  exiat- 
%  aaj  ha  dividad  into  four  diatloct  claiaea  ; 
rt,  Cave  TuBpIna,  oontainioK  Topea,  Sculp- 
BMifaintinga,  and  numeroua  inacriplioni.  3nd, 
pua,  or  UoDaatenea,  3rd,  luaeriptions  on 
Ka  and  PilUn.  1th,  Tope,  or  rdigioua  cdi- 
fm.  MifM  Gill,  of  the  Madras  Army,  waa  long; 
I^^Bd  at  AJunta  in  copyinpt  paiatinga;  but 
■■ralamea  at  iMcriptiana  in  the  cans  of 
Mk,  Jnair,  Kmari,  and  Katli,  atill  roMin 


BUDDHIHT  AJtcaiTBOTUIUL   BBUAINS. 

to  be  npM.  In  Dr.  Bitd'a  learned  "  Hiato- 
rtttiil  Reaearahea  on  the  Oriiriu  and  Pritioiplea 
of  the  Buddha  and  Jaiua  Keligiona,"  there  are 
leveral  plfttea  of  iuacriptiona  from  the  cavei  of 
Kanari,  Karli,  AjunU,  BUora,  Naailc,  &«. 

The  Vifaara  or  Uonaaleriva,  are  of  twg 
kinila  :— let.  Cave  Vibana,  of  whieh  acverHl 
magnificeat  apeoimeoe  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  VeriguBSOD  ;  and  Ind,  Structural  Viharaa, 
of  wbioh  aamc  apacimena  atill  remain  at  Sancht, 
but  ill  a  very  Tuinooa  eondilioa. 

{a.)  The  Vihara  »t  Monastery  cnvei,  are  tiie 
first  ciatg,  and  oonsiBi  of  (t)  oattinil  cav«rnaor 
eate*  aiigbtly  improved  by  art.  Theati  are  the 
moat  ancient,  and  are  found  apfMopriated  t«  nj* 
Ultiow  piuf  eaua  in  Behar  and  Cuttaok  :  next 
(3)  a  veivadsii  opaning  behind  into  mlla  for  tha 
abode  of  prieats,  aa  in  Cutlack  and  in  the  oldest 
vihaia  at  AjunLi ;  ihe  third  (3)  hai  an  enlarged 
hall  supported  ou  piilara.  The  moat  aplendid  of 
these  are  those  of  Ajuuta  ;  though  the  Dherwsra 
at  Kllore  is  alia  fine,  and  there  are  aonie  good 
speotmeDH  at  Salaette  and  Juner, 

(b)  Buddhiat  Chetya  carta  form  the  aeooiid 
claaa-  Theae  aie  the  templea  or  uliurcbee  af  tlia 
aeri«e  and  um  or  noK  of  them  i*  attached  to 
every  act  of  cavea  in  weatem  India,  ihou)(h 
none  exist  on  the  eaatem  aide.  Unlike  tba 
ViLaraa,  hII  tiieae  cavea  have  the  aama  plan 
and  MreogCDMut.  The  Karli  cava  ia  the  most 
perfect  in  India.  All  Lhasa  oooiist  of  an  external 
poreh  or  muaie  fcatlery,  an  iutenal  (lallery  over 
the  entrance,  a  ouutnl  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  naive,  rooted  by  a  plain  waggon  vault,  and  a 
temi-dome  tertainating  the  uaiva,  undat  tbe 
eentru  of  whioh  always  stands  a  Dafagopa  01 
Ohaitya.  Ia  tbe  oldeat  temples,  the  Dahaopa 
eonaista  of  a  filain  central  dram,  surmounted 
by  a  beniq)herioal  dome  crowned  by  o  Tee 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  stale  of  wood 
or  atone.  Theie  two  classes  comprehend  sll 
tke  buddbisi  eaves  in  India.  Tbe  third  daaa 
of  reliKJouB  arckitrdural  remaina  in  India* 
eonsiita  of  brabnuBical  oavaa,  propeHy  s« 
eslled.  The  finest  speomeoa  are  ftt  £ilam  and 
Eiephaola  thqngh  some  good  onea  exist  alao 
on  tbe  island  of  SaUetta  and  at  Mahabalipur. 
In  forio  msny  of  them  Me  copiea  of  and  a  good 
deal  reacmble  the  buddfaiat  vihara.  But  they 
have  not  been  appr«|HiBtad  from  the  buddhisis 
sa  tha  amngament  of  the  piUais  end  poaitiCHi  of 
the  sftnctuary  are  different.  They  are  JMveranr* 
rounded  by  oeUa  an  all  vikarus  are,  and  their 
walla  are  iavanably  ewered  or  meant  to  ba 
covered  with  sculpture,  white  the  vihana  nra 
almoat  as  invariably  dMorated  by  paintiaga  ex* 
cept  Uie  saiMUiary.  Xhestdijeeta  of  the  aculp 
lure  of  oourae  alw^  set  the  qiuation  at  nat. 

The  fourth  clasa  consJsta  rf  loek  cut  aaodela 
of  atrUatoral  bfahaalniaBl  lamplas.  To.lhia 
data  bJoog  the  far  bncd  £ylas  aL  fiU^n  ;  Oit 
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Ktite  temple  at  Doomnv,  and  the  Butki  at 
Hahabxlipur.  This  latt  is  out  oat  of  iioUted 
blocks  of  grauite  bat  the  lest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subba  group  at  EUora  should  par 
haps  form  a  fifth,  but  irh«tlier  they  are  Brahmi- 
uickI  or  Jsina  is  uixlaoided. 

The  fifib  ortrua  JainacBves  occur  at  Khan- 
<la>;iii  i''  Cnttaclc  aaJ  io  tbe  soulbern  parts  of 
^ndU,  but  are  few  sad  usiKnifiBBnt.  la  the 
rock  of  Gwslior  fait,  there  are  oat  in  the  took 
a  Qumbei  of  rada  colossal  figures  some  &0  to  40 
feet  high,  of  some  of  the  Thortaakar ;  eome 
silting,  some  stsodinii;. 

Tha  BeliBT  cftves  an  in  tha  neigh bourhood 
of  Kajagriha  :  the  milkmaid's  cave  and  brahniau 
girl's  oave  have  ioseriplioiis  in  the  Lath  ebarao- 
ter.  Tlie;  are  alioDt  800  B.  C.  sud  ere  the 
most  aDoienc  caves  of  India.  The  Nsgstjuni 
OBTe  and  Usft  Klieucb  or  SatgUsr  Rioup  are 
situated  in  the  soutkem  arm  ot  the  bill  at  Bome 
little  dietaooe  from  the  bmkmaa  girl  and  milk 
maid's  esve.  Aootlier  group  is  the  neigbbout* 
infc  Kama  Chapsra  and  Lomas  Riahi  aaves. 

The  oaves  of  Udyagiri  andRhaodaKixi  hills 
about  SO  miles  fcom  Cuttack  and  fire  from 
Boban  Eswara  are  next  ia  antiquity  to  tlioseof 
Behar.  Thej  ate  buUt  on  the  hills  of  Udyagiii 
and  Ksndagiri,  the  former  sre  Buddhist  and  the 
older,  the  latter  probably  Jaioa-  Uauj  of  tbe 
iuscriptionaareia  the  Lalh  character,  and  this 
giTesthdrage  as  antcnortotha  Christian  era. 
The  friese  sculptive  in  the  Qsncsf^ompha  is 
saperior  to  any  in  India  and  resembles  tbot  of 
the  Ssncbi  tope  at  Bhilia.  In  it  there  are 
no  gods,  no  figures  of  differeot  aiees  nor  any 
extravagance.  In  tke  Buddhist  caveabese,  time 
anno  figures  of  Buddha,  nor  any  images,  lo 
a  Jaioa  cave  nssr,  ml  Khuidagiri,  the  34 
Thirtaiikara  with  their  fsmals  energies  sre 
boulptured. 

The  Ajunta,  are  the  most  complete  series  of 
buddhiet  oaves  io  India  without  any  mixtuie 
pf  brahmauism  and  contain  types  of  all  the 
fest.  They  sre  in  s  rariiie  or  narrow  valley  in  tbe 
ghat  south  of  tbe  Taptee. 
■  At  Bang  in  n  ravine  or  small  valley  in  tbe 
((bat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Xaptee,  are  thne  aneiMit  Buddhist  eaves. 

The  Karli  oaves  are  close  to  the  high  rosd 
from  Foonah  to  Bombay,  diout  half  way  down, 
on  the  ri^t  hand  side  of  the  vaUey  ai  yov  pro- 
ceed  towaria  the  ses.  They  era  not  so  exten- 
aive  as  those  of  Ajonta  but  they  are  purely 
bnddhist.  The  larfteat  and  most  splmdidCbaiLya 
eavo  temple  in  India  whiob  oonid  be  selaotad 
for  reprodoetion  by  art  is  the  priaoipel  excava- 
tion  at  Eatli,  and  it  is  stso  interesting  ae  the 
oldestlndian  irack  of  tbe  kind  knows  to  exist. 
'  AtirmMsnnmeroDiiaseriptioHs  in  the  oaves, 
ia  thftPali  langtiage,  ct  date  B.  C.  £13,  (Dr. 
WiiKm)  but  if  tbe  SaliraluuB  era  be  intended, 


tbea  the  date  is  A.  S.  17«,  (Dt.  AeMsws). 
Tbe  ohanoter  nsad  in  Uraee  iasoiplicmsii 
sltmhlly  modified  Lat.  Tbe  reliinoa,  or  dnm- 
ties  or  saves  mentioiwd  are  bnddkiit,  the  isn- 

D  is  to  tbe  Triad  ;  no  doubt  nesaiDg  bod- 
dbs,  Dharma,  Ssiivs.  Of  tbe  kbgs  or  prim 

ioneil.  Dr.  Wilaon  tsyo,  Vijaia;  Dr.  8(«t» 
son,  Arodbans,  lord  of  India,  Gs^o,  ralu  of 
the  Shska.  Of  the  iitimerMH  buddhiil  inaei^ 
in  the  cave  temple  at  Kuti,  Drt.  Wikoi 
and  Sievrnson  are  not  quite  agreed  about  th 
readine.  But,  Gnr^a,  the  "  ruler  of  the  fitaki* 
(&akjft,  Buddha's  tribe),  is  menUoiied,  Dr> 
Stevenson  mistook  tbe  Isnguaite  for  tei^iili 
which  Ur  Prinsep  from  copies  Ecat  by  CaL 
Sykes  proved  to   be   Psli.     The  BUanliBflsi 

temples,  and  gifls  by  individaals  ii  li^ 
are  msotioDed.— t«i,]),499. 

The  Salsette  or  Kenneri  o>ves,  in  tke  Iibsl 
of  Sitlsette,  are  purely  buddbist,  bat  iufeciar  H 

u  of  ijuataor  Karli.  They  are  extanlrf 
bill  in  tbe  uidet  of  au  immesse  iisetif j 
foreet  country  and  Mr.  ForguMou  *upiMM 
their  date  to  be  about  tbe  Stb  or  lOth  ocnt  - 
of  the  Christian  era. 

hummir,  about  40  miles  8.  S.  fron 
muoli,  but  cbse  to  Cbundivaisa,  oc 
buddliist  cares  with  a  brahmioieal  ro^ 

i<l.     Those  of  Dhumnar.  like  tbe  osra 

rs,  oootaia  a  strong  admiituie  of 
maniam. 

Tbt)  EUora  caves  are  eieavatsd  in  a  poi 
rttie   greenatone   amygdaloid  and    are 
brsliaiintoal.     They    are    in.  tbe   faea 
moontain  overlooking  tbe.  vsUcy  of  the 
very  close  to  Buza,  tba  burial   plaee  of  Dm|| 
latabad  and  where  Aurungaeb  is  inlerad. 

Those  of  Slephaota  are  entirely  bmhmiui 
tbosgh  perhap*  of  the  same  age  as  thoW 
Ellora.  The  caves  of  Elephanta  ovi^lesk  I 
harbour  of  Bombay.  They  are  cut  iaa  kal 
rock  thau  those  at  Ellora.  TbeM  cares  mi 
the  tslaRd  of  tihsiipuri,  called  by  Kui^ 
Elephciits,  an  island  in  Bombay  haitM 
Among  tbe  hundreds  of  figures,  than  in 
tured,  <-very  principal  daily  ia  found.  SudI 
is,  evidently,  Grom  his  siae  am)  sitnstioa 
prinetptd  personsfie  then ;  IfshabdipurM 
BevBD  Pagodas  between  Covdoag  and  Sail 
south  of  Madras,  have  be>a  described  ^  1 
Babington  in  VoL  li.  Trans.  B.  A.  5-  p-U 
and  by  Meurs.  Ohambers  and  Ooldiagkai 
A.  B.  Vol.  I.  p.  14&  and  V.  p.  6«  saJ 
Ur.  Charlea  Gubbiaa  in  Bangai.  Ai.  J 
Jowmai. 

Tbe  Makabaliporfl  oaves  ats  entirely  b 
msniesi  and  have  been  excavated  afta  all 
other  series  war*  fomed. — (Feiy*aa^t^ 
ait  fetapies  of  IttAia.) 

The  insoriptions  on  tbe  pillaraatDalUl 
Allababsd,  and  on  the  Tirbut  fslfan  at  Ud 
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nJ  Bidliiji,  hsTe  long  mo   bMn  decipbend 

nd  tnnililed  b*  the   mmrkRble  ingeiiiiity  of 

U«  Itta  JkTMi  PrioHp.    The  imoriptioi 

U«  neki  at  Juna^iri  io  Gujnt,  and  at  Dhatili 

ia  Knttack,   were  alto  interpreteal  by  him.    i 

inppoMd  third  Tcreion  of  tbe  rnek  iaieriptioni 

(hsl  ii  the  Ariano-Paii    ebaraeteT),  wbian   wh« 

fanndat  Kapufdifriri,  near  Peehmnir.  hu  beer 

nrthtl;  tollated  with  the   oEhera  hy  Profeuor 

Hihon.    Many  ahort  inncriptions  from    Oaya, 

6at«fai,  and  Binit,  as  well   aa  fmm  the   Cave 

temple*  or  Southern.  India,  havR   also    bewi 

Mliihed  at   differeot  times,    but,  with    the 

:  aigl«  neeptioD  of  the  eflicis  id  the  Rock  In- 

I  MnptioM,   wfaieh  ooiitain  tbe  names   of  .An- 

I  Mn*,  Ptokmy,  Antigonus,  and    Miigae,  tho 

i  Mmptioni  in  the  able  work  of  Major  Cnn. 

aiiiftliaiii   ire  of  itreater  intoreat,  and  of  mncli 

[  kiglKT  impoHanor,    than  all  that  had  before 

I  fcn  pnbiiihed.     The   niimemua  TnpM  which 

titillniat  in  India    are  chiefly  cnn&neil    to  a 

Elt'loailiiiea.     The  To|>ei  of  Kxbul    aii<]Jd' 

■  Uibad  Wfre  opened  by  Mettra.     Honi>r)ier}ter 

mil  Ht!Mn  ia    1 835,  and  thove   between  the 

jMua  and  the  Jfaelum  hy  Oeneralt  Ventnm 

inl  Cnortin    IS38  iind  1834.     Tlie  Topes 

tMir  BrDirea    were  opened    by    Magor  C«n- 

im^tiD    in   18S5,   and    thntd  at    Sanclii  and 

WWr  places  sround  BhilM,  were  b1»o  opened 

■^  Vim  and  L'Ciit.     Maieey  in  January    »th! 

fanaij  of  1857.     Tbe  Topes  of  Tirhiit  and 

Jkir  (till   remain  to  b^  examinBd.     Of  thf 

•pilti  Tope*   none    hnve    yet   been    describeil 

i^Rp<tn|;    the    largest    of  the    Sanchi  group 

'■^^  BMlaii.     Ad  acnnrate  plan  and  sectMn  of 

:  *''bBilding,with  a  ahori  nccount  of  the  various 

•  "kj-rti  represented  in  the  seulptuiw)  bssTeliefa 

-^  Ihe  ^aleiitiyB,  waa  publi'hed  by  OHptsin  J. 

^-faningbam,  in  the  Journal  of  l.bo    Asiatic 

•*t(of  BeBRRl.     In  the  Topes  (tedicaterf  to 

■  celestial  Buddhs,  thn  invisible  bmng   who 

*"ifed    nil   apacfl,    no    deposit  was  narfe, 

the    Divine     Spirit,     who     is    "  Liiht," 

"  sappoaed    to   occupy  the   interior,    and 

'  tjpifled    on  the    outatile  by    a  pair    of 

*>  p'actd  un  each  of  the   foor  sides  either 

lliebase,  or    of  the  crown    of  the   eilifiee. 

^    is  (he    ftrent   Chaitya     or    Tope    near 

tinsndo,  in    Nepal,  dediwted    to  Swayara- 

^M'h  the  "  Self-exislent"  in  which  the  eye* 

ptioed  on  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  bnildJDir. 

•pteimen  of  tbe  re^lar  Chaitya  is  repre- 

M  in  the  3rd    compartment  (inner   face) 

the  left-hand    pillHr   of  the    enslem   fsta 

SsQchi,    in     which    tbe   two    eyea    are 

ttd  one  above  the  ether.     Such  alio  are  the 

■Mnni  Uhhod-ten  in    Tibet,  which  are  dedi- 

*^  to  (he   oelestial   Buddlis,  in  oontradia- 

Xion  to  the  Dung-tens,  which  are  boilt  in 

■or    of  the   mortal    Buddhaa,    and    which 

fh  to  contain   ti>me  pvrtlon    of  their  reHct 
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eilher  ml  or  suppoaed.  The  first,  Gfcod* 
ten,  means  simply  an  "  offering"  to  the  Deity, 
the  latter,  Dong-ten,  is  emplntically  a  "  bone," 
or  Tvlio-receptiiole.     The  aarae  distinction    is 

g-eserred  in  the  Sanskrit  termt,  Chaitya  and 
hatagarfaha  or  Dbafcoba.  The  former  is 
properly  a  religions  edifloe,  dedicated  to  Adi- 
BnfJdh*,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  "  relic - 
shrine,"  or  repoaitotj  of  aabes.  The  word 
Ohaityn,  however,  means  any  sacred  object — 
Bs  a  tree,  an  alinr,  a  temple— as  wall  as  anj^ 
monnment  raised  on  the  site  of  a  faneca]  pile| 
raootid  or  a  pillar.  Chaitya  may,  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  only  a  genrrel  term  for  both  kinda 
of  mound  ;  while  Dhatugarbha  or  Dbagoba  is 
pnrtienlarly  reatricted  fo  the  "  relic"  shrine. 
The  word  Tope  is  derived  from  Afghanistan, 
where  it  ia  uee<l  to  deaign^te  all  the  solid 
monnds  of  maaonry  whieh  were  opened  by 
Mesars  Honisrberger  and  Maaion.  The  aim e 
term  aUo  is  irpplied  to  the  masain  tower  of 
Hanikvala  in  tbe  Fonjab,  as  well  a*  to  all  tbe 
smaller  towrra  in  its  neighbonrhood.  There 
be  no  doobt  therefore  that  the  terra  Tope 
.he  same  ai  the  Pali  "Sthupo,"  and  the 
Sanskrit  "Stiipa,"  ■  ''  mound"  or  "  lumolui," 
both  of  which  terms  arc  of  constant  nie  in  the 
Buddhist  books,  fitnpa,  or  Tope,  is  therrfore 
name  oommon  to  eaoh  kind  of  tumules  • 
hether  it  be  the  aoltd  temple  dedicated  to  the 
upreme  Being,  or  the  msasive  mound  ereot- 
1  over  tbe  reliot  of  Sakya,  or  of  one  of 
ia  more  eminent  followers.  From  severnl 
pesssKes  in  the  Pali  bnddhistical  aunala,  it 
would  appear  that  Topea  were  in  existence 
prior  to  Sakya's  advent,  and  that  they  were 
obji-cls  of  mnch  reverence  to  the  people. 
Snkya  himself  esppciaily  inculcated  the  maia- 
trnaiice  of  these  ancient  Chaityns,  and  tbe 
continnsnce  of  the  acBiislonied  offerings  and 
worship.  In  the  siith  of  hia  precepts,  to  the 
people  of  Vaisnli,  he  enjoina  them  to  mnintain, 
resp''Ct,  reverenre,  and  make  offerings  to  the 
Chaityss  ;  and  to  keep  np  the  ancient  offeringa 
■  ithoni  diminution.  But  this  was,  doubtless, 
only  a  politic  accommodation  of  bis  own  doc- 
.riiiee  to  the  existing  belief  of  the  people, 
idopted  fnr  the  purpose  of  enaaring  a  moie 
ready  assrnt  to  his  own  views.  Like  aa  Ma- 
hnmed  reongnised  the  prdphetie  missions  of 
Mo*ea  and  Elisr,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  so  did  Sakya  Munj  acknow- 
Udge  the  holy  manis  Karkutsanda,  or  Kra- 
kuchanda.  Kanaka,  and  Kxayapa,  as  his  im- 
mediati  pivdeeesaon.  They  were  probably, 
heroes  or  saints,  who  had  obtained  the  lespeet 
of  their  fel tow-countrymen  dnring  life,  and 
their  reverence  after  death.  Stupaa  had  been 
over  ihfl  relica  in  the  miighbourbood  of 
Kapila  and  of  Benaree,  and  tbeir  worship  was 
too  firmly  established  to  be  attiaiked  wiUi  any 
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rftiBce  ftf  mecns.  Sakjs  timofote  nredlll,* 
engmSUd  them  on  hia  own  tyMtea  «•  ib»  b«d- 
dhu  of  B  fonnw  nge,  II  appetrg  kIbo  that 
■tapM  bad  been  arMted  over  Bopreme  monarcks 
prioi  to  Sfikya's  adveitt,  for  Sakja  particularly 
infoTBis  his  disciple  AnaoM  thu,  ever  tha  re- 
nuHib  of  a  ebskrafarli  rxja,  tfaaj  build  tha 
Bihupo  at  aapot  whora  four  prmcipai  road* 
masL"  It  ia  clear,  th«refora,  that  the  lope, 
(H  "  tumuliM,"  wm  tlio  Dommoo  form  of  tombs 
at  that  peiiod-  In  fact,  the  Tope,  ai  ita  name 
implioa,  ia  DOthisfc  more  than  a  retcUriy -built 
uira  or  pile  of  itonea,  which  wib  iiadoiibtedly 
the  oldeat  form  of  funerul  memento.  Ibb 
Topes  were,  therefore,  of  thiee  diitinci  kiocla  : 
lit,  the  DtKlicatory,  wbieh  were  conieerated 
to  the  SapioBM  Buddha;  Siiil,  the  atriclly 
Fueeieal,  whioh  oomained  the  aslies  of  the 
dead  ;  and  3n),  the  Msiaoria),  which  were 
built  upon  mlebratcd  apoia.  Of  the  Dedica- 
tory 'i'opeA,Bait  ia  inprobable  thnt  any  de- 
posit would  have  been  plaoed  in  them,  we 
may  plausibly  conclude  that  the  iargeai  Topes, 
such  aa  ihoae  of  9)inehi,  Saldhara,  and  fibej- 
pur,  were  consecrated  lo  the  Supreme  luriaible 
Adi-BnddhB.  Of  the  MemorinJ  Topes,  little  is 
at  present  known.  It  seems  nearly  certain, 
hoi*e*Br,that  the  great  UinikytitB  Tope  was  of 
this  kind,  for  an  inrcriptioa  eiLracted  from  it, 
whioh  beiiins  with  GomsB^au,  "  of  the 
abandoned  body,"  ttndouhtedly  refers  lo  Sak- 
ya'a  abandoncaent  of  hia  body  lo  a  hungiy 
lion.  This  lope,  therefore,  dales  eiirlier  thau 
tlie  period  of  Fa  Hian's  Indiun  pil^fiimage  in 
A.  D.  400.  The  Funeral  Topea  wtm  of  course 
the  most  numerous,  as  they  were  built  of  nil 
sizes  nnd  kinds  of  material,  accordini;  to  the 
rank  of  the  decesaed  and  the  meaiis  of  bis 
fraternity.  At  Bhojpur,  the  Tupes  occupy 
four  distinct  stages  or  platforms  of  the  liill. 
Tlie  lareeit  Topt^  sii  in  number,  occupy  the 
uppermost  stige,  and  were,  it  is  believed,  deili- 
csted  to  Buddbt ;  that  is,  either  to  the  celestial 
Bnddha,  Adinath,  or  to  the  relics  of  tbemottsl 
Buddbn,  SdkjR.  This'  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  largest  Tope  contained  bo 
deposit,  aad  that  the  seonnd  and  third  aised 
Topes  yielded  crystal  boxes,  ore  of  which, 
shsped  like  a  Tope,  CMtaiiied  oujy  a  minute 
portion  of  hutnan  bone  smallaT  than  a  pen.' — 
OMnningham,  Bkilea  Topes  ;  Ftrgutmm,  Soeh- 
«ri  Temples,  Matton. 

BUUUUieT  TBIAD,  consists  of  Boddhs, 
Sharmn  nnd  San|[h>. 

BUODHIST  WU  mU  h  a  prominent  object 
in  the  biiddhist  aoulplures  of  India.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  as  an  enMem  of  the  perpetual 
Baeocssion  and  eternity  of  matter ;  asd  il  ser?ed 
VkewiM  another  purpose  in  the  eorrapljons  of 
bnddhism.  Froj/art  were  pasted  on  it  by  the 
{niasts,   who  then  put  the  wheel  into  rapid 
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rerolutwn.  Saeh  tarn  had  the  eScary  of  n 
oral  repetitioB  ;  «nd  the  fattor  it  revolred  tkt 
more  rapidly  was  the  derolre  spproacbing  tW 
ultimate  bliss  of  Nirwans. — TemneM'*  ChiA 
ani/if  in  Otylo»,f.  344. 

BUDHA,  HiNU.     Old. 

BUUUA.  OANGA,  ihe  old  bed  •!  the 
Oaiif^eS)  from  which  the  stream  has  shifted.  Il 
is  traceable  below  Hasiinspoor  arMl  nbo  belM 
Soron  and  Knmpil.  The  cbini^  of  bed  arctw 
to  have  ocoorred  since  the  time  of  AkbaT.-~ 
EUiot. 

BUDHILBIVER.  A  tribnt:>r7orthe  Ravi 
rises  in  the  Lahul  ran^,  isauei  in  part  fiwa  s 
lake  at  Mani-Mahes,  a  mountain  much  freqiwBl- 
eil  by  hindu  pilgrims.  At  the  junction,  tiR 
stream  is  about  half  the  rolnme  of  the  Kari.— 
CUghorn  Panfai  Report,  p.  110. 

BUDDLEA  LIN[>LEYANA.  Syo  of  Edg- 
wotthia  chrysaiilha. 

BUDDLEQUKGE,  in  L.  89*"  8' E.  wd 
L.  25''4l'N. 

BUDLLEIA  CRISF.t. 

Chctabnt* ..Hind.  I  Dbum ...orCHUu^ 

Spera-nna FAenro.  |  Chitta  batd  .  ..  _..S 

A  phnt  of  the  Punjab. 

BUDGEROW.  AboatinaseontbeGaRgn. 
SeeBajra.  Boat. 

BUDQBKOW  orBaf^ai  Ti>e  latter  nu 
an  Arabic  word,  the  feminine  of  "bl^bl"  n  mnk. 
The  BiiKgolB  ia  er>gai^d  in  the  trails  of  Caleb, 
Gur^rat  and  the  Maiabsr  cosat,  to  the  )ialpk«( 
Persia,    the  const  i>f    Arabia    and  the  Sed  S«, 
They  are  Indian  Tosiels  and  manned  with  IndiN 
teamen   called  lasrsrs-   It  is  one  of  the  moet  ai 
oient  veasela  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  bm 
Their  extreme  length,  from  slfrn  to  taffnil,  ii 
about   •CTenty-four     fret,    ihe    breadth    aba 
twen'.y-live  feet,  and  the  depth  in   hold    f-lee 
fret  six  inches,   with   sbout   one   hnndrml  h 
fifiy   tons   burthen.     The   peculiari^  of  hitn 
and  extraordinsry  equipment  of  theae  veaaeliis 
said  to  ha*e  been  the  tame  from  the  period  «f 
Alexander  the  Great :  they  sre  armed  with  b 
g-.ins  on  the  after  part  or  right-aft  of  the  ste 
fur  defenoK   agninst    pirates  j  and    hare    tkiii 
poop  dcks  with  a  ronnd  stern  :  tlieir  exti 
sections  abont  the  centre  or  middle  of  the/»- 
sel  :  they  are  vpry  broad  in  proportion  to  that 
length,  with  a  sharp  rising  floor :  the    atam  ii 
straight,  and  rakee  v«ry  little  ibor  than  tbt 
stem  post.     These  vessels  are  constructed  wA 
lifflhers  and  planks,  whi^  are   nail    Bad  faras 
faatened,  in  tha  most  rude  and   ansafe    maai 
possible.     The  topside  above  the  deck  i*  bu 
caded  with  mats  on  the  outside  of  the  tiKibi 
which. run  up  to  sbout  eight  feet  from  tha  ds« 
and  when  they  hefe  no  oargo  on  boardi  tj 
barricade  it  remored. 


I  BCDYTI8.  I 

TIm;  bm  only  one  mast ;  with  a  hoKC  ynr ) 
HihrnHB  two  tpare,  rbe  itull  enHs  Uihed  to- 
|ilier,  ud  i  Istteen  sail,  tbe  taek  of  whicli  gon 
tn  tti<  iteniheAif,  they  i;enrrally  Inxtc  like  the 
Ikm;  inrfare  nnignted  by  Anibi  and  Iha 
pMpje  of  Catch. 

Thii  liBijiilBr  and  rnile  renel,  aa  well  ai  iha 
Aah  Dow,  ii  peculiarly  adapttid  to  the  ooaata 
ofAnbtiud  the  Bed  Ben,  vrhioh  are  aubject 
Inpenodical  winda  durinK  which  Iheae  veiseli 
irt  nirizited  with  miieh  ea>e. 

fk  Samiat  ia  a  amall  coastinK  veaiel  from 
tfttta  to  &hj  tona  bortben,  tmilinj;  in  the  find 

BODHWAB,  Wednesday,  aaored  to  Budha, 
m  Dint'l  after  hiro.  AmoDgat  binHooa  it  is  a 
t»j  prapiliant  to  any  new  undertaking. 

BUIH,  HtKD.  Amorigat  hindue,  the  period 
tf  the  month  from  full  to  ot"  moou,  called  the 
M  katf  of  the  nonlh.— ffiftof- 

BUDLBUDAKI,  Cam.  A  class  of  religiouB 
■nJicanls  iu  Myaore. 
BUDIDE,Tbl.     Ashes. 
BUDIDG  CHATTA.also,  Hamtapadi'  T^'^- 
;Heliotropinra  Coromandrlinnum. — ReU. 

Bl'DIDS   QUMMADI,     Tbl.     Keninaaia 
wifen,  Sort. — Cueuibitn  Pepo. — B.iii.  718. 
;~^ilide  meiina    "ashes",   referrinf;    to   the 
■Wt*  powder  coverinit  the  fruit, 
'    BUDU  of  Herod. .tua  were   Hebrews  and 
HH  receiiers  and  teachers  of  Buddhism. 
I    BUDIL,  HiUD.     Pieea  Webbiana  also,  P 
jMrow,  the  Silver  fir. 
r  fiUDEHES,  UiHD.  Cordxlia  ^OTsniana. 
!■  BUDLETOON,  GaKEK.  ITie  m.«ql  of  ihe 
^■tbius,  aud  Googiil  ul  India,  nsixes  of  "  '  ' 
'b*>ihoofthe  Contmipliora  uisda)(Bs<^ 

'  fiUD&AN  JA  BOTA.     A  species  uf  MeHass, 

liButi  plant  found  about  Ajineer,  where  it  is 

IMJetmI  beatin);,  and  i«  useil  to   cleanse  the 

pad:  one  aeer  sells  for   iwu    Uupaes.— Osii. 

fci  Top,  p.  130. 

I  BUDDBINATH.  A  celebrated  temple  with- 

Itte  Himaiaya,    1U,S94  feet   Hbove  the  sea  : 

Mimalh  is  il,758  feet.  See  Badrinath. 

pUDRUNQU,    Bbno.    Fagara  hudrun^^i  ; 

IMh-tchs  tree. 

FSUDSHUK,  Hind.  Kphedra  Gerardieoa. 

\tVOU,  HiMD-  Viicum  atienuatntn. 

iBDOUK.USEAN.    See  Badakhshan,  Knab 

\Ciuh. 

IeUDUUURU,   Til.    Sponia  otieDUlis.— 

mck. 

SUBUREE.  Bbno.  Zizyphue  jujuha. 
BUDYTES,  a  nenaa  of  birds,  of  the  Fatnitj 
ItaeillidK  aad  order  III.  loaessores  or  Per- 
)n.  B.  beema  vel  tiegleola  •  B,  flava  ;  B. 
bnooep)i«la  and  B.  viiidi*  are  known  ia 
b.     See  Birds. 


BUBNA  HEXAm)BA.    China  Bark. 

BUFF,   Enq. 

Pean  pM»6es  enbnffleaFs.  1  BiiffeUanie Geb. 

Pflaudebuffle ,,      Buftlo    Cuojo  di 

Bufflo „  Bufalo  ,  —       .1* 

Batfal Qaa,  I 

A  kind  of  leather  prnpnred  from  the  tkinsof 
thick  hided  animaJB,  buffiloea,  oien  and  the 
deer  tribe. —  VcCulloch,  Fauikiur. 

BUFFALO,  the  Boa  bubalus  of  naturalists. 

founJ  itilfl  in  Ceylon,  oa  the  eoDliueut  ol 
India,  and  throutih  the  eatlern  Archipelago. 
Some  nnturHliaia  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
tliBt  thera  are  two  speciei.  They  are  large  uq- 
)iiiiNty    lookin|i;  animHis  with  great   horns,  but 

domastioatcd  breed,  to  the  «eet  of  Nirmul 

g  of  eiiormoua  Kir,  abaost  tike  amall  ele- 
phaoLs,  and  give  a  great  qaintity  of  milk. 
They  are  kept  ai  mjlch  ktne,  bui  are  also  em- 
ployed as  beasta  of  bnrtben,  to  carry  aaeks 
their  baeks,  to  plough  with,  to  drag  carta. 
They  have  little  or  no  hnir,  and  their  hides 
Look  tike  pi^ished  leather,  Tkey  require  to  be  in 
a  moist  climate  or  lo  be  immersed  in  water 
daily.  They  to vo  to  wallow  iu  water  or  slimy 
and  aa  they  haie  little  or  no  hair,  often 
roll  themselves  io  mud  to  kcI  a  ooating  of  it. 
A  large  male  bufulo  ia  mora  thao  .a  match  for 
a  tiger. 

tn  the  Hamhantitolte  country,  in  Ceylon,  the 
villagers  are   much  annoyed   by  tue  wild  uii<-s, 
tiiat  mingle  with  the  tMme    when    sent  out  to 
the  woods  to  paaiure,  end    it  constantly   hap- 
pens thai  a  aavai^e  strauger,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  tame  herd,  resivta  the  attempts 
of  the  owners    to   drive    them    homewards  at 
aunast.     Being  an  animal  to  which  water  birds 
Mte  accustomed,  the  SinKbaleae  train  thebu^to 
to  the  Bpori,  and,  concealed  betiiiid,  the  auimaf 
browsing   listlessly    along,  ihey  guiile   it   by 
rapes  attached  to  ila  horus  and  thus  crvep  Uu- 
disoovered  within  shot   of  the  flock.     In   the 
northern  perLs  of  ludia.  they  are  similarly  train- 
ed to  Bsaist  tbe  sportsmHn  in  approaching  deer. 
One  of  these   "sporting  bufiaiaes"   sells  for  a 
considerable  asm.     Beiween    1651  and  1865, 
Uverpool  imported  from  India,  aunually,  about 
80,000  of  its  hides  and  fiOO  tona  of  horns. — 
SieJeaiore  Traveli.   Stat,  of  Cammeret,    Ten- 
«mU'  Skdehei  of    tKe    Natural  Hittory    q/ 
Veylon,  p.  Sfi.  See  Boa  ;  Bubaloa  ;  Mammalia. 
BUFFALO  THORN,    Ekq.     AcacU   lat- 
ronum.— IFtfW.  I>:  C.  W.  &  A. 
BUFFEL,  Gib.  Buff. 
BUFFLE,  Fb.  Buff. 
BUFF  LEATHER.  See  Hides. 
BUKO.    See  Bnfonia. 
BUFONIA,  a  Section  of  the  3nd  SvbClais 
•f  Reptiirr,  Batraoki*,  and  Order   B,  aaliaota. 
661  -         o^ 
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The    Kctlon    Boronia,  Incltides   the  ramilies 
Bbino(l«rnintidge  and  Bufonidae,  as  under : 

Sfetian  Biifnnik. 

^usji.  Rhioodermitidsa. 
OsD.  DipUpelma,  viz. 
D.  OroatniD  D.  tt  Bib.  nf  Ooalpan. 

D,  piirohrnm  QitntK.  of  Artkui. 
0«D.  tCugyttoKu,  vis, 

E.  Boriimorei,  BIyih  of  Peftn. 

B.  inteiliiiMtnm,  Blyth  tA  Pegn. 

Pam  B'lFoiiidB. 
0«D  Bufo,  vis, 

fiL  melaDoiMotiis  Sdm  at  Cerlun  And  Hersui 
B.  Ealurti,  ffunA.  of  Ankaii. 
B.  uper,  S^.  (A  Marg  ui. 
Qen  SQiitiE«r,  viz 
a  8ikkimeQiii,£{yfiof  ftkliim. 

Dr.  Hoofcw  mei'titna  that  tSa  Bnfo  Bcabra, 
the  common  fientfat  anri  Java  toad,  nbound- 
ed  ID  the  marshet,  in  the  Laohrn  Tallev, 
adjoi.iinjc  Thibet.  Thie  ia  a  remarkuble  in' 
•Unoe  of  wide  |[eoeraphia«l  distribution  for  a 
b*trachiaii,  which  i«  oommon  at  the  level  nf  the 
rea  under  the  tropica.— ffoaJw  Him.  Joitr., 
Fol-  U.page  OS. 

BUPOMELANOSTICITJS.  Svn  of  En- 
gyatnoiH  imerlineatuiD. 

■  BUGlJY.     In  Southern  Indi.,  a  lijtht   con- 
TC*anc^,  clmwn  by  one  borte,  with  a   hood, 
Mmbli>-K  a  uig, 

BU(iHl{.\,  Pbri.  Macarmii. 
BUGIO.  In  Japun,  a  Civil  Officer,  of  the 
tank  of  two  aworda,  who  ezaroises  ooiitmlling 
powers  over  Coilecto^^  iDterproierB  and  other 
inferior  oflicars.  See  Japan. 
BUGHII.  8eeBu«ti. 
BUGrs.  A  bold,  self-reliant,  maritime,  peo- 
ple of  Uelehee,  of  whiah  they  oocnpy  the 
norihern  part,  and  they  are  known,  in  oonse- 
queiicu.  as  the  men  of  Macassar.  The  Bugis 
originally  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Malay,* 
are  superior  to  all  olUur  natives  of  llie  Aichi- 
pdat^o,  ill  their  spirit  of  adventure.  The;  aro 
a  bmve,  aotive,  haughty,  fierce,  aod  viKornus 
race.  They  love  justice,  and  are  faithful  to 
ihcir  b  inJs,  but  seldom  forKive  injuriea.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Maoaasira  they  form  the  flower 
of  ll^e  colonial  troops  in  the  Dutch  servioe ; 
they  are  bold  huntera,  and  mounted  on  their 
brisk  little  horses,  drive  the  deer  throuKh  the 
woods,  and  capture  it  with  a  lasso.  The  AJ- 
foera  described  in  old  accounts  as  a  tall, 
comely  race,  of  brown  colour,  much  given  to 
piracy,  form  perhaps  the  most  amiable,  if  not 
the  most  civilised  part  of  the  pc^pulation  of 
Celebes.  They  possess  ail  the  courage,  and 
few  of  the  vices  prevailing  among  tlie  Bunis 
and  Malays.  Tb<^j  are  howrver  bossiful  and 
buUirs.  The  Bugis  have  been  the  greatest 
coloniits  as  well  as  the  principal  traders  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  inKenuity  of  the  savage  and 
tbe'amewty  of  th»  civilised  man,  appear  united 
in  them.    They  have  reoeived  the  Koisn,  but 


^  BDai.lS  ISUNS. 

not  abjurad  the  praetiee*  of  their  aimnl  &iiV 
— the  dark  old  idol*tory  onee  onivenil  istk 
Arrhipelsgo,  Stone*  and  treea,  piiatcd  nd, 
still  share  their  (ievotiona  with  the  wMk 
uod  of  lalaio.  Women  are  treated  Ixjnnibl; 
among  them — a  distinction  in  tbar  miatnt  I 
itot  yet  effaeod  by  the  mahoramedan  Nciil  lii< 
Thpy  determine  many  diaputna  by  tingle  »■■ 
but  but  never  aveni^e  1  bemselve*  hr  peiionil  » 
asa*ination.  The  Siilo  race  on  tbccaalnTy,lHi'i 
no  idea  of  putting  themseWea  nn  s(ootie|vitk 
their  antagoniat  but  always  attack  him  in  (lie 
dark,  or  offguard.  Both  the  Halajaa  and  Bnfii 
nntians  are  maritime  and  cotninerciiil,  derok 
ed  to  sperulalinns  of  gain,  anitnsterl  b;  ■ 
apirit  of  adventure,  and  aornstomed  In  UttlM 
and  haEardon*  enterprJEea  ;  while  the  ImMf 
on  the  oontrary,  are  an  agiiculiuralrace.  slttek- 
ed  to  the  aoil,  of  quiet  habits  and  contenid 
dispositions,  almost  entirely  nnacqauitri 
Kith  navigation  and  foreiitn  trade,  and  liult 
inclined  to  en);ajie  in  either.  This  difcnsoi 
of  character  mHy  perhaps  be  accounted  fDT.tij 
the  great  superiority  of  the  soil  of  Java  Iv  ibil 
of  the  other  two  islands. 

Amongst  the  Buki*  traders  to  the  od 
Kilwara  ia  their  metropolis.  It  is  a  aien  mi 
bank,  lying  between  Caram  Laut  and  Hxm 
and  offers  good  anchorage  in  both  monsMH^ 
Uoiseaare  bonitht  at  Gorontoto  in  CelebH 

The  natufal  weiilth  of  Celebes  ia  direniM 
and  abundant.  Iti^ides  tiiiib«r  irres,  palutl 
various  species,  ebony,  odorifemns  itwlil 
dvettoods,  aroca,  hanvan,  and  bamboos,  (M 
forty  feet  hi)(h  and  three  in  diamnter,  arefoMi 
—BihrwTt.&n.  W(dlaee,  FolXIp.  ati, 
/oAn'i  Indian  ATehipeUu/o,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ui 
Raffla.  EUtory  nfJava,  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  " Jfc 
moirt  I.  p.  67,263,964.  Journal  of  the  IwEi 
Aickrpela^o,  No.  17,  September  l84V,p.5H 
TemmMck,  Coup  d'  (Eil  tur  let  Poumi^ 
itoTlandaUa,  III,  86,86,87.  JoAn't  ImM 
'  :kvpelago.  Vol.  F.  p.  352;  PritchartTf  Pti 
sieal  Hiti.  Mankind,  I.  45s^  (*,  Brooie,  Jev 
naltBorneo  cmdCeUbt».M*i>.dy  T.  43.)£i|M 
dorp,  Covp  d'(Eil  sur  Java. J  Broole,  Javnm 
Borneo  and  Ctlehta.  Mutd^,  I.  82.)  M  Bd 
lyn,  Cosmography,  919,  Jj 

BUGLAaT&tiB,  of  Cbots  Nagpor&   9 
bark,  poivdercd,  is  used  for  uniUng  wood,  H^ 
ibstJtute  for  glue. 

Bt.'GLt,  Hind.  Spinea  Lindleyaoa.  J 
BUGLAS  ISLAND,  from  Lat.  9"  4'  tof 
50'  N.  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  thece 
group  of  which  conaista  of  the  islanda  Paha 
BuKlM.LeYle.Bamsr,  Masbate,  Bohal.  andZd 
BukIhs  contains  a  conaiderable  number  ()(^ 
Ne^riio  race,  scattered  troopa  of  them  o> 
ing  almoet  exciusivrly  the  ereat  of  the  H 
tain  range  which  extends  throughout  the  le 
of  the  island,  a  distance  of  one  habdml- i 


tvcDty  miles  ;  from  th«m  this  ialand  ii  alto 
called  NeftriM.  it  ie  suppoicd'  that  tome  of 
tiie  Hme  raoe  occnpj  part  of  Pahimf^.  They 
arc  deaoribed  aa  poljrlheisia,  but  are  without 
tomple  or  Titoa],  thoDKh  they  invoko  a  deiljr 
named  Kambamo  and  faa*e  a  potl  of  the  harvett, 
of  the  Baherman  and  burner,  and  wonhip  the 
apirita  ofaoecstoM-  They  hava  a  )frolwque 
figuro  or  a  i^od,  a  remnant  ot  fetichiam.  Xliej 
worahip  the  moon  sad  itars  and  adoie  the  raia- 
bow  after  a  alorm. 

BUQOODYAIl.   A    rim  neat    Bilkole  in 
AStBonk. 

BUGRA.  A  town  near  Hiodola  ill  Blmpal. 
'  BU6RA,  Hind.  G;nandro[»is  peutapbylla. 
BUGKI,  HiNU.  Cleomerutn. 
BUGS  beloBi;  to  the  family  Hemipten, 
nreral  genera  of  which  oocur  in  India-  Amon)(at 
otbera,  are  Cantuo  ocellatnt,  Leptoaeelia  inarfp- 
Balit,  Callidea  Stockerina,  bo.,  bt.  Of  the 
aquatic  apedea,  the  |(ii^tio  Beloatoma  Indieum 
■Uaine  a  aize  of  nearly  three  inchea.  Borne  of 
them  are  most  attractire  in  color  ;  a  Kreeii  one 
ia  often  aeen  on  leavea.  Tliey  are  qoite  iooffeD' 
aire,  if  nnmoleeted,  but  ([irritated  exhale  an 
offeiiaive  odour. — TentienCt   Otj/lon. 

BUGS,  inaeou  known  hb  coffee  bttf;a  ha*e,  iu 
leoent  yeara,  attracted  much  atienticn  from  tbc 
anxiety  and  loaaea  they  lia?e  ocoaaionrd  to  the 
coffee  plunlinf;><>tereali,and  from  vhiohplaDtera 
ara  aiibjeotedt"  great  lottea,^aiDatwhii^aeem- 
i^iy  at  pieaont  ifacy  have  no  mrani  of  pio' 
leetinf^  themielvee.  We  allude  here  to  the 
vavaiceB  of  rarious  auimals,  the  moat  deatructire 
of  which  ar«  the  aaveral  Coffcn  bntiB.  and  Mr. 
^ietner  of  Ceylon  neeutly  examined  whii:h. 
He  tells  us  that  coffee  waa  brunght  to  Oeylnn  by 
Ibe  Dutefa  about  200  yenra  ago,  and  the  first  r«- 
fralarJy  worked  eataie  waaopraed  in  18^5,  but 
the  bug  does  not  reem  to  have  appeared  in  lurne 
quantities  till  1646,  whan,  however,  it  be|can  to 
spread  witk  tueh  rapidity  that  in  IHI.  a  very 
lieneral  alarm  waa  taken  by  the  plantera.  sbonC 
tlM  aaaaa  lime  that  the  potato,  wine  and  olive 
dtweuea  began  to  create  alarm  in  Sarope.  The 
Coftre  bufc  eeema  bowcver  to  be  ludigenoue  in 
Ceylon,  for  the  whita  bug  haa  been  found  io 
orange,  guava  and  other  treea  aa  alto  on  beet 
aoot  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  brown  bug 
attacks  the  gnava,  faibiaoua,  Isora,  Juiticia  and 
onuige  treeSi  indeed  every  plant  and  tree  and 
BUBii  tbe  weedi  on  a  Coffea  ettale,  partioularly 
Mioh  aa  are  in  gardena. 

.  Wbeu  a  coffee  tree  ie  attacked  by  the  bug, 
i(  is  deprived  of  ill  sup  and  ita  nouriahment, 
wftilflt  the  fuUKDs  wliioh  never  fails  to  attend 
IO  the  bug  preventa  realoration  by  duaing  the 
a  thiongh  which  the  tree  breothea  and 
I.  Bug,  he  telle  ds,  exists  on  the 
to  aa  inoalealable  extent, — none  are 
by  Hr.  Nietner  to  be  quite  fna  from 


it.  Whole  eatalea  ar«  aeen  black  *ith  buga; 
i.  «,  «iih  the  funsuB:  and,  he  aika,  "  am  I 
vronK  ill  rayinii  thai  if  there  waa  no  bnti  in 
Cejloii,  it  wouhl  at  a  rough  gneaa  produco 
bii,l'00  ewli.  of  coffee  more  than  it  aetoally 
doea."  The  ralne  of  this  quantity  on  tb« 
spot  being  about  £125,000,  this  asm  re- 
presenta  the  aggr^aie  of  the  annual  loss 
by     buK   Bustiineil  by    the    Ceylon    plantere. 

Mr.  Nietner'«  observationi  huve  been  mare 
partioulnrly  confined  to  the  group  of  diilricta 
around  Pearoek  hill,  but  hie  tiat  of  the  eiie- 
luiet  of  the  Goffre  tree  holds  good  in  iceneral 
for  the  entire  Coffee  region  of  Ceylon.  He 
tells  us,  however,  that  the  brown  and  white  bug 
end  the  black  and  white  grub,  are  the  only 
universal  and  important  enemiea  of  the  Coffee 
tree,' and  that  ihe  deairucii<>n  cauted  by  Cr- 
anes, Limaeodet,  Ze'isera,  Phymmeu,  Sil-mi-IiIh 
and  the  Cuffee  rat,  appear  to  be  of  a  more  lnol 
and  occaaioual  nature  Hud  iire  therefore  of  irsa 
impdrtauce.  There  are  Ibiee  peats  which  artt 
chief  the  while  bug,  the  bruwu  bug  aud  the 
bUck  bu);_ 

Ifae  appftu-ance  and  dlsrippMrince  of  the 
Coffee  bug  lie  telle  us  is  must  capricioua.  It 
eomci  and  goea — now  rapidly  spreading  over 
a  whole  estate,  now  confining  itself  to  a 
aingle  tree  amonitst  thousands  ;^- here,  leaving 
an  estate  in  the  oourte  of  a  twelve-men  ih,  tbrre,' 
remaining  permanently.  Sometiuiea  spreading 
over  a  whole  estate,  sometimes  attacking  a 
UBgle  field,  then  leaving  it  for  auotlier  and  ati- 
olhcr.  But  ilie  white  hug  prefers  dry,  and  the 
bnwn  damp,  Iorsliiie»,  the  latter  beiiig  found 
more  plentiful  in  cluae  ravines  and  amongst 
lieavy  rotting  timber*  than  on  open  hill  aidee, 
■nd  it  is  priibably  to  thli  predilection,  that  the 
shifting  of  the  insect  is  attributable.  The  bug, 
of  eouree,  aeeka  out  the  aofieit  and  most  shel- 
tered parta  of  the  tree, — the  young  shoots,  the 
undusidcs  of  the  leaves  aud  the  olastera  of 
berries. 

The  injury  done  by  the  white  bug  aeems 
more  severe  than  that  from  the  brown,  but  nut 
being  ao  plentiful  aa  the  Utter,  it  is  of  lesa 
general  importance  The  white  bug  ie  espedal- 
ly  fund  of  cuDgregating  amongst  the  clusten  of 
berries,  which  dropoff  ftom  the  injury  they 
rvoeive,  and  tttes  often  lose  their  eutiie  crop  in 
thia  manner.  The  injary  produced  by  ibe 
brown  bug  is  the  weakening  of  the  tree  and  i* 
thus  more  general,  but  the  crop  doea  not  drop 
off  altogether  nor  so  suddenly.  With  *bite 
bags  on  au  estate  the  arop  can  hardly  be  Hti- 
mated  •  with  brown  bugs  it  can. 

I'he  White  or  Kealy  Bng,  ia  tbe  Psendococcua 
adonidnm.  The  male  inaeoi  is  of  a  dirty 
brownish  color  and  abghtly  haiiy.  It  is  very 
minute  (very  much  amaller  than  Ibe  females  ; 
ouly  ^ul  half  a  line  long)  and  resembles  oei* 
)■ 


Boaa. 

tain  BiniU  Ephtmerida  or  May  fliaa.  The 
feouleis  oval,  browaiaii-purple,  corered  «itb 
irbita  meal;  povder  wliich  fanns  a  atiff  fringe 
at  tbo  mantiB  aud  at  the  extrcmilj  of  tbe 
abdomen  tiro  Bets.  Tbe  krvai  nad  pupte 
active  snd  move  about,  Tbe  inaeetg  iu 
■tagea  of  developoient,  are  found  in  Ceylon,  all 
the  year  ronnil,  obieflj  in  dry  and  hot  localitiea, 
Oa  the  branehea  of  trees  bkI  on  Ihe  roota  to 
OiaB  foot  under  gronnd.  Mr.  Nietoer  aaya  it  is 
identical  with  the  apeoies  uaturaliaed  in  the 
CoDaervaloriei  of  Europe.  It  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  "  Bctmnua  rotundattit,  a  tninnte  beetle 
of  the  La<ly  bird  tribe,  of  the  t'ne  of  pin's  head, 
black  and  pubescent.  Aleo,  tboe  yellow  eolored 
and  oDDraan  Encyrtut  Neilneri  and  the  block 
colored  ictirce  Chartococcu*  muecirormis,  two 
miiiuU  Hymenoptera  (waapa),  only  |"'  lonicaud 
the  minute  wbilish  mite  Acarui  Lranalucens. 
or  tbe  members  of  this  family  of  iaaeeta,  the 
Coccida,  aonie,  at  the  coehiiieal  and  lac-in- 
sects, are  of  tn^at  rconomical  importance  ;  but 
others  as  llie  sugar-oane  blight  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, the  Aspidiotus,  Hnd  the  Coffee  bujc,  are 
exoeBaively  baneful  to  the  gardener  and  i 
oulti<rist. 

The  male  of  the  brown  or  scaly  hog,  L 
nium  ooSea,  is  of  a  clear  lifcbt  piukisb  br 
colour,  slightly  hairy  and  very  pretty, 
more  delicate  than  the  male  Paeudococous.  The 
females  when  youn){  are  yellowish,  marked 
with  grey  or  light  browu  ;  and  old  inriindaals 
ace  light  brown  with  a  dark  margin.  It  affeeta 
eold,  damp,  and  eloae  localities  8,000  f<-et  in 
height  and  Ihe  propagation  as  in  the  white  bug 
is  continuniu.  The  brown  bug  ia  much  in< 
footed  with  parasites,  anioniist  which  the  most 
common  an  eight  mi n ate  Hymenopiera 
(wasps)  with  biillisnt  colours,  but  a  mite,  the 
Aoarua  translucens,  and  tbe  larva  of  tbe  Chilo- 
corus  ciroiundatus,  a  kind  of  Lsdy  bird,  also 
feed  on  the  bug.  In  the  larva  state,  the  male 
anil  female  hrown  bug  are  not  diatlnguishable. 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  female 
browu  bug,  is  about  700.  Thoae  of  the  white 
buK  are  aol  so  nunraoas  :  but  their  propaga- 
tion in  Ceylon  is  coDtinuous,  throughout  the 
year,  and  this  explains  their  great  abundance 
oompared  with  ccddoouDtrieawheraUie  produce 
ia  one  geaeration  of  young  annually.  The 
brown  bujt,  particularly  the  full  growtt  female, 
is  dreadfully  infested  with  parasites,  which  thus 
greatly  help  the  planter.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques> 
lion  whether  coffee,  plaoiinii  could  be  eairied 
on  wilhottt  their  aid  iu  tbe  deatiuotion  of    the 


The  blaok  b*^,  is  LecaDinm  nignua,  but  the 
female  only  is  known.  Iu  tmlor  it  is  from 
yellowisU  grey  to  deep  brown  and  almost  black 
in  age,  and  of  a  ahidd-like  slispe.  It  oconrs 
■loDebulalwiattnDiied  with  liie  brawn  bug— ' 


but  it  ia  muoli  leas  abusdaat  ajid  Iheiefan  mI 
demanding  Ike  planter's  attcntiiw.  Iteoni' 
Dalian  of  a  eoSFee  or  any  other  tree,  gives  liia 
to  the  appesrance  of  a  glutinoui  medunbt 
subetance  which  has  reoeivetl  the  aaae  tt 
Honey-dew.  i'hit  is  either  a  aecretion  of  Ih 
buK  or  the  extravaaated  sap  which  Suws  fmt 
the  wounded  tree  or  probably  a  eombiiistioa  rf 
both.  A  fungus  or  two  fuivi.  the  SyDcUdiui 
Nietnsri  and  Tripos [lorium  Oatdosri  ma  U 
depend  on  this  for  vegeution  as  lbs  Hopei-^ 
and  the  fangua  disappear  with  tbe  bug. 

Another  b OK,  the  Sliacbia  geoiuetrioa,ofi 
yellowish  colour,  but  marked  with  gnj  mil 
orange  on  the  upt^r  side,  was  found  at  BmIiiUl 
It  fe^ds  upon  the  juice  oF  the  youag  btiiiet, 
three  per  oent.  or  more  of  which  were  said  to 
have  suffered  Erora  it.  It  is  allied  to  tbe  gna 
or  fcBtid  l)iig,  but  tbougli  it  may  oocatimdlf 
cause  destruction,  there  is  i^o  faar  of  item 
beeoming  a  aerioua  nuiasnce. 

One  of  the  AphiUffi,  Aphit  eofea,  tbe  Cefo. 
loase,  is  found  in  small  oamiuuniLes  m  ik 
yonng  aboota  and  on  the  uudenside  of  the  I 
of  thaeoeonnnt  tree,  but  tbe  injuries  it 
siouB  are  iDiignifieant. 

Several  caterpillars,  the  Atoa  laetiMea,  lb 
Or^ia  Oeylamea,  Buftoctii  virgiMeuU,  I' 
Triahia  exigutt,  Narota  totispena,  tbe  i*a 
eodu  fraeiota  and  a  apeoisa  sf  DrtpoM  U 
found  oil  the  coffee  treea,  but  they 
osuK  much  injury.  Another  oatariiilUr,  M 
ever,  though  fartanatcly  not  abundant, 
Zeutera  eoffeaa,  destroys  many  trees,  I 
younK  SFtd  old  by  eating  out  the  heait  ^_ 
resembles  the  oalerpillar  of  the  goatMtk^ 
England  and  is  as  tfaiok  as  a  gooae  quill  I 
geiienlly  eaters  the  tree  6"  or  li"  fro«tii 
gronnd,  ascending  upwards.  Tbe  sickly 
ing  of  the  tree  marlu  ila  |weaeiise. 

Black  grvh.  The  lirva  of  tbe  notk 
ilgrMtit  mgeUun,  ia  the  w 
"  blad  arub."  ibis  peat  ia  about  aa  iai 
long  and  is  most  abundant  from  Augut' 
Ootobrr.  The  caterpillar  livoa  ia  the  itrM 
but  oomes  out  at  niitht  to  feed,  and  is  n 
common  and  injotiou*.  They  attack  not  m 
Coffee  trees,  but  all  aorta  of  vegulables  h 
I  and  ate  very  deatruaive  to  garden 

field,  as  they  eat  every  thing  that  m 

ficialiy  raised,  deapisiDg  graaa  aud  weeds.  Isi 
generiiUy  appear  uuly  on  certain  fields  and  ^^ 
not  go  over  an  estate,  Tbe  insect  is  not  en 
liueri  to  Ceylon  ;  its  ravages  are  well  kaova) 
India,  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  ic  " 
where  it  injures  the  grain  and  txKt  root  asf 
In  Oejkm  it  only  attscks  young  Coffee  tii- 
gaawing  off  the  bark  round  iba  stem  j< 
above  the  ttround  Wbtre  the  treei  are  m 
small,  they  are  bitlun  right  off  aod  the  U 
sometioM  partially  tkaggad  under  Ihe  g 
670. 
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vbre  tin  grain  intj  easily  be  discovered  «nd 
dkUged,  The  daiDBge  which  they  icftict  on 
]JuliiiDiu  tuy  be  estimated  when  it  is  men- 
lioMd  lli(t  Ur-  Nietaer  lost  through  (hem  in 
Homun,  JD  certain  ftelde,  M  niiDy  as  twenty- 
En  ftt  cent,  of  tba  jonng  trees  he  had  pat 
ifcta. 

Tke  kmof  a  little  moth,  the  tiaUeriomorpba 
liebtMidei,  aod  ttuee  caterpillan  of  (he  Bo«r- 
■ia  lenaMtigDuma,  B.  Ceylanica  and  Enpi' 
tbuii  oaffetria,  arc  found  on  oofFee  tree*  and 
MlcT  pliats,  from  September  to  December. 

Tha  lifTi  of  the  G-raoillaria  ooffeifotiella 
«m  tbe  EoSee  leaves,  it  is  very  common  but 
;  rfuinportanee  to  the  plaoter. 
;  Tbe  rsTaget  of  the  large,  well  knoirn,  beau- 
i  lifiil  loenat,  the  Fhymatea  punctata,  with  its 
:  MiMBbdDnien  aod  yellow  and  broDEe  above, 
;»iKiteoDtinuoas  in  the  coffee  tree,  bat  are 
itRMioDilly  Tery  annoying.  A  sWarm  settled 
bi  (  fidd  of  one  year  oM  coffee  and  gnatrad 
tie  bnk  off  the  stems,  caosin^  them  to  throw 
H  Dsay  shoot*  and  permanently  disfignred 
Ik  Mr  eent.  of  the  trees.  They  do  not  touch 
helDok  grass,  Saccharum.  Konigii,  Sets,  but 
pn  odIj  to  attack  enltiTstad  plants  and  trees. 
P  Tsngalle  they  destroyed  tobacco  plantations, 
^  it  Hamiee  in  Kandy  the  natire  grain 
|Mpt  wen  injured  by  these  locusts.  The  lar- 
ksadpapnare  as  destraotiTeaa  tbe  perfect 
iHei,  but  this  seems,  fortunately,  the  only 
■mm  (tf  loeost  that  does  any  real  injory  in 
klBo,  and  this  injury  is  in  importance  not  to 
■  ecnparad  with  that  done  by  otbef  tpectei 
I  ether  conn  tries. 

E"'t»yru6, — Under  this  name  are  included 
nt  of  various  Melolonthidn,  the  Cock- 
afC^lon,  which  do  much  harm  to 
ItA*  plantations,  young  aod  old,  by  eating 
b  moU  of  tbe  trees.  Mr.  J.  L.  Qordon  of 
^Mbodde  ooDsiders  the  white  grub  to  be  bv 
Kl^fireatest  enemy  of  the  coffee  trees  whi^ 
ppUnler  baa  to  contend  with,  as  he  never 
pf  a  single  tree  lecover  after  their  attack  aod 
^Mtds  that  tbey  had  destroyed,  at  Bambodde, 
I'twoyean,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
k  old  coffee  trees.  Mr.  Qordon  nsed  to 
I  ip  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  and  take 
Inch  gruba  as  he  could  6nd. 
Wtenl*. — The  family  of  the  weevils  is  one 
tts  moat  extensive  amongst  the  beetles  and 
jP^loD,  as  in  Eoro^,  many  of  its  members, 
■uch  iqjnry  to  agricultural  produce.  Mr. 
face  bad  ae«ii  oearly  the  whole  sweet  potato 
iblM  ednlia)  crop  of  the  N^ombo  district 
bojred  bj  one  of  them,  the  Cylas  sturdpen- 
f  The  oommon  rice  weevil  SUopkiiu*  orfxa, 
■other  iuatance,and  one  of  the  eoooaunt  tree 
BR^ora  of  tbe  Ceylon  low  oonntty,  the  Spbse- 
ianujvlanipenuis  belongs  tdso  to  this 
^.    The  Arainea  ?  destiuotor,  a  beautifol 


green  weevil,  Mr.  Nietncr  had  not  found  do  any 
injury  to  coffee  trees,  but  Mr.  J.  Bose  of  Mattu- 
rattee  writing  to  him  says  the  mischief  they  do 
is  plentiful  and  if  they  were  as  plentiful  ai  the 
bng  they  would  be  the  planters  worst  enemies> 
"  Five  or  six  acres  were  completely  covered 
with  them  and  they  consnmea  almost  every 
leaf.  Tear  after  year  they  appeared  npon  the 
same  place.  One  year  they  appeared  apon  a 
neighbouring  estate  in  great  force  and  ran  over 
at  least  forty  acies.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  three  other  estates." 

The  Acarus  ooffece  or  coffee  mite,  is  so  small 
ss  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  tbe  "  red-spider"  of  the  hot 
houses  of  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  year  round, 
but  chiefly  from  Kovember  to  April,  it  feeda  oa 
the  Dpper  side  of  the  coffee  leaves  giving  them 
a  brownish  sun  burnt  appearance.  Individual 
trees  suffer  from  its  attacks,  bat  the  aggregate 
damage  from  it  is  not  great. 

Xiie  Coffee  Bat  of  Ceylon,  the  Golunda 
Elliotti,  occasionally  commits  much  damage, 
seemiogly  to  get  the  bark,  for  they  do  not  seem 
to  eat  the  berries.  With  their  long  sharp  in- 
cisors they  bite  off  with  great,  smoothness  tbe 
smaller  and  younger  branches  generally  an  inch 
from  the  stetn,  aod  should  the  plants  be  qnito 
young,  just  taken  from  the  nursery,  they  bite 
them  right  off  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  carry  them  to  their  nests  in  hollow  treea. 
They  appear  irregularly,  at  iutervaU,  from  the 
jungles  and  there  ia  hardly  an  estate  that  does 
not  now  and  then  receive  a  visit  from  them. 
The  Natives  of  Ceylon  isy  that  their  food  in 
the  jungles  is  a  species  of  Strobilaothns,  called 
Nilu  io  Stngalese,  and  th^t  the  rats  only  issue 
from  their  forest  residence  and  attack  the  coffea 
estates  when  their  forest  food. fails. 

Tbe  injuries  from  other  animals  are  not  se- 
rious. A  squirrel,  the  Sdurua  Layardi,  which 
eats  the  coffee  berries,  is  common  on  estates, 
the  pulp  alone  ia  digeatible,  and  the  eoffee 
beane  are  dropped  on  loga  of  wood  and  on  the 
ground.  Jackals  and  monkeys  occasionally  do 
the  same  :  this  is  called  .parchment  coffee.  A 
deer  will  now  and  then  come  from  the  forest 
and  nibble  the  tops  of  the  young  trees. 

Mantis  tricolor,  Natner,  the  Mantia  of  tb* 
eoffee  tree,  ia  green,  lower  wings  reddish,  with 
Isrge  blackish  spot  at  tbe  posterior  margin. 
The  female  is  1  ineh  long  with  \\  iodi  of  an 
expanae  of  wlnga.  The  male  is  considerably 
smaller.  Tbe  eggs  are  deposited  upon  coffee 
leaves,  in  cocoon  like  masses,  of  |  of  an  inch 
in  length  but  drawn  out  further  at  each  end. 
As  to  tbe  remedies  to  all  these  plagues, 
Mr.  Hielner  tells  us  tbat  several  means  tk 
checking  the  extension  of  the  bug  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Amongst  theae,  the  in- 
troductioD  of  the  red  ant :  but  their  bites  are 
671  85 ,^^.^ 


TItaQzye,  kt  Snnn. 

Sh)B-3.1oliudTm1id, 

Dumbki,  ^  Lehri. 

Honior»ri,»t   Tunbi. 

JlklSDi,       „          „ 

Pu*h,              „      lobB. 

Dnda  HmtI,  Efthu. 

JkmiU,       „    Bq». 

KxBui,        „    Up 

BoKti,  hilL)  cut  ot 

Knchik,     „  Eiitt- 

Pjgh.        „   Kyuri. 

Bucm, 

BO  fierce  nd  punfol  thai  Ae  cMitiea  refined  to  |  JetU,  In  connnDti  wiA  (hat  of  the  DtWiIlllllli^ 
go  unoDget  the  trees  while  the  ants  were  there,  ants  of  Cutch  Oandan  and  mard-^-Rbiii^ 
Bubhing  off  the  fang  b;  hand  has  been  tried,  means  a  brare  man.  The  £bind  of  (MA 
bnt  it  can  mdj  be  attempted  npon  joong  tieed  Gandava  ere  of  ihe  TTtacizye  difinDsa.  TVt 
without  erop,  and  Ut>  Nietner,  althongh  allow-  other  Bhind  tribee  rnide  as  under, 
iag  thtl  an  immense  qnantity  of  bug  ia  thas 
dfeitroyad,  ia  nerertheless  -of  eprnran  that  the 
effect  u  bat  trifling.  He  thiuks  tLat  the  ap- 
plidation  of  tu  to  the  toots  ii  a  |;ood  BURiees* 
tlofl,  althoagh  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  hither- 
to no  importeot  Rtolts  have  been  achieved  by 
it.  He  adds  that  high  cnltivation  seems  to 
have  the  ^eot  ol  thnwins  it  off.  Bat  ai  tbe 
bngeeema  to  depend  on  locaKty,  Hr.  Nietner 
does  not  look  for  any  beneficial  reanlt,  >o  long 
aa  ihe  phfaioal  aspect  is  nnohaeged.  He  thioki 
that  if  the  open,  warm  airy  patteoaa  were  culti- 
nted,  which  the  experiments  on  k  targe  aoale, 
tried  at  Peeaelswe,  ahow  that  they  can  be,  the 
brown  bug,  nhitk  is  the  great  destroyer,  would 
not  find  the  oonditions  favorsblfl  to  its  existence 
or,  perhaps,  if  estates  as  a  rule  were  made 
smaller  then  they  generally  are,  if  the  redne- 
tion  ia  aoreage  Were  conDte^bBlmoed  by  « 
higber  ■yetam  of  coltivBtion,  BniversaHy  car- 
iM  oQt,  the  bug  wonid  Dot  be  so  nnmeroaa  as 
it  now  la.  (Mr,  IKetner-)  In  the  peninsula 
of  India,  Borer  is  a  same  given  to  the 
larva  of  certain  oolBopterout  beetles,  which 
injure  coffee  trees.  Thei«  are  two,  the  white 
and  red  borer  and  Ihe  chief  of  these  ia  the 
Xylotreohoa  qnadripee  of  Cfaerrolat.  The  large 
and  rapid  introduetion  of  eoflee  grewing  into 
Ceybn  and  India  has  shown  that  the  plani  ii 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  enemies  and 
ignoranoe  of  Uiat  has  been  tbe  cause  of  much 
kas.     Coffee  trees  in   Ooorg,  have  also  been 

injured  by  the    rot,   a  disease  resulting  from 

improper  pruning.     The  rot  attacks  and  decays 

the  oentreef  the  stem.  In  Ooorg  when  tbe  tree 

is  attacked  by  tiie  borer  tbe   leaves  become 

yellow   and    drstfp.     The   insects   an    gene- 
rally about  tbe  diameter  of  a  small  qnill,    are 

alwnys  'eonfiQeil  to  the  wood  and  never  enter 

the  bark  nntil  the  larva  has  done   ita   work, 

passed   through  the  popa  stage  and  is   about 

to  eseapein  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  rg|;s  are 

deposited  by  the  females  near  the  root  of  the 

tree  and  the  pupa  borers  tunnel  Up  the  heart 

of  the  plant.— A'^n*rot»i>r.  Bidte  Oft  Cofe* 

Flantinff.  8ee  Coffee. 
BUQSURIA.  A  rqpnt  tian  in  Hnradabad. 
BVGTEA,  HnJB.  A  hindoo  devotee. 
BUGTI.  A  wild  BalutJh  ^be  on  the-westem 

bank  of  the  Inilas  near  Shikarpore  in  the  hilla 

eaet  of  Lehrat.      They  are  one  of  the  ureat 

Bhind  tribes,  the  number  of 'whose  branches  are 

farty>l«R.     Though  rcckotaed  Balooeh  tbey  are 

not  (ff  the  Brahui   stock,  and  their  Iraditiona 

allege  that  tbey  imigrtteii    ages  ago  from  De- 

BdesOBB  atid  Aleppo.     Their  language  is  the 
«72 


Of  these  Bhind  tribes,  tbe  Dumbkt,  Jsbut, 
Bugti  and  Doda  Murri,  have  al«aja  beui  dit- 
tinguished  by  their  rebelliova  and  predttutf 
habits.  The  Marri  tribe  ia  oonsiderabls  ui 
inhabit  the  eaitern  portion  of  Kulch  Ouadin, 
and  a  peaceful  and  obedient  portion  at  tW 
tribe  srs  in  the  hills  west  of  the  provinee  btki* 
Jell.  A  larxe  portion  are  at  Adam-Uuii,  «s 
the  S.  B.  Froutier  at  Sindh.  The  Uami. 
Kutch  Gaodava  are  notorioua  for  theii  liwtaa 
habits.  Tbey  and  the  UagbacEl  see 
emiKmted  from  Mekran   to  Kutch 

at  different  periods  and  to  have  beou 

poraled  with  the  Jut  oollivatore.  Tbe  Uvioi 
are  probably  of  the  aame  race  aa  the  Biis^ 
thoQgh  the  two  are  deadly 

BUI—?  Seemingly  from  Bboon,  W4 
and  Boom,  Persian,  land,  oaoidtiv&ted  Iid4,I 
the  eartfa  or  ground. 

BUI,  in  northern  India,  is  (I)  tiie  OratsM 
Bnrhia  ■  <8)  Agsthotee,  i^.,  (3) 
crisps  }  (4)  Ballota  UmbnU  ;  (t) 
mgoius  ;  (6)  Mtu»  bovii ;  (7)  ~ 

BUi-CHOTI,  Hi»B.(l)Ai 
ra,  dso  (9)  Panderia  pilosa  whidi,  howent,i 
alao  (S)  ^ma  bovii  are  also  sailed  Bai-bk 
BUI.UUMQ,  Hrin>.  and  Boi-flingh.Hi 
Araobis  hypogea,  Limn.  Ground  nut. 

BUI  MADARAN,  HiHB.  Aohitlea  ■ 
folium,  Artemisia  Indiea. 

BUHA.DUB,  Hind.  Pifta.  Inlndia.aa 
medan  title,  as  Sir  Salar  Jung  Babadnr,  G 
3.  I.  it  is  the  aeeond  titular  honor  eot 
after  Jnng. 

BUHADOOR-KHBTL,  A  towntothc 

triet  of  Kfohat,  whioh  has  salt  mines  neari 

BUHI,  Hind.  A  day-book  a  ledger,  s 

gister. 

BUH'I-EHATA,  Hikb; 
book -—Buhi-put wan,    a  rillage 
register. 
BUHIRA,  BcRo.    Termiittlia  nAtics. 
BUHOOASl,  BXlto.  Cordia  myxa ;  C-i 
folia. 

BUHOW.  A  tribe  ijhg  sonth  of  Kaib 
Ihey  are  Kttle  re-claimed  fitim  barbarisoi,  d 
by  hindu  or  raahomedan  caiHjueroK. 

BT1HB8T0NB,  A  qnarttose  nx^  etmtd 
orilnles,  nsed  for  grinaiog  wheat. 


BDILDIHQ  STOUBSi 

BdHRUPU,  Hind.  Lit  Uanjr  faoad  bom. 
Ibu,  BIB})  rap*.  coontenaDce  ;  they  an 
lia  Docthem  India,  many  we 


BUUU,  HiHP.    A  brid9 1  Bridal  feu  given 
to  ■  ttaiulv  bf  B  lyot  on_llM  maniage  of  tlie 

BnUUBA,B«so.  Terminalia  Uoluooana. 
fiUJLDINQ  ISIONES.  In  the  aouib  of 
lidii,  iwl  in  the  peninaola  of  India  generaliy, 
■Miij  ill  the  moat  ancient  Wldinga  nmaiaio^, 
vt  boilt  of  atoiM,  while  the  ediGcei  of  the  patt 
f'tkuodrad  jein,  compiiaiog  aoaie  of  the 
Mt  atapeiMinai  {»1ea.  are  of  brick*  The  great 
diitioMuiititutioDSof  SriSoiUm  in  Cuddapah, 
t  Uo^ierenm,  CballambraiD,  Srinaj^am,  the 
pla  at  Tarijore,  Oangondaram  and  Tribhu- 
aai,  the  inuu  at  Bijaoagar,  Bijapore,  Qogi, 
Oulbntgih,  the  pagodH  el  Leepichi  in  the 
dirj  and  that  at  Tarpatri  in  tbe  Cuddapah 
monumflDta  of  aneieot  hiadoo  aail 
art.  Xhoae  eonneoled  with  arcbi- 
tan,  anlpture  and  painting,  etJled  inb) 
if  bf  the  euKeneiea  of  religion,  alvaje  the 
H  itinnlui  to  works  of  deaign,  have  auffwed 
from  aeetarino  ual  titan  the  ravagea  qf 
batttt^  tn  widely  icatteied  ov«r  the 
i  and  breadth  of  Uie  land.  Soulptured 
■n,  fcotificatioai,  teaoplea  and  worka  of 
irtwD,  a»  fonnd  in  ever;  diwetion,  and  not 
J  iai]Mrt  a  knowledge  of  the  atate  of  aaienoe 
I  (hiliutiou  ft  Tarioua  perioda,  but  throw 
light  on    tbia  end  other   siibjeots  of 


period  goologicaU;  tocent  the  preaant 
of  India  waa  a  triangular  ialnad 
n  eaoh  aide  by  the  oaatern  and  wee- 
>  (Ml,  oonTCrgiag  to  Cape  Comorin,  while 
hit  of  th«  triangle  waa  forued  by  the 
idhji  BooDtain  range  from  wbiclt  an  ir- 
^lar  ipar,  formtng  tbe  Ararilli  moiuitaftta, 
tdi  northwards,  while  between  the  nor- 
i  Aon  of  tbia  ialand  end  a  billy-coontrj 
i  it  new  tbe  Himalaya  moimtaiai,  ran  a 
"  oeean  Btrait.  The  bed  of  this  itmit 
■at  wrered  with  debris  from  the  adjiesnt 
■lija  on  its  northern  shore  and  with  tbia 
■  beeme- entombed  loanj  and  various  tni- 
KBBiiu.  All  that  oeean  atnit  bts  siooe 
■phesvad,  and  forme  now  the  plaina  of 
I. with  tbe  loitg,Beariy  lavel,Talleya  id  which 
ihe  GangBa  and  the  InduSf  and  baa  brought 
i«  tbe  niB^  Bedimentary  ncka,  aandatonea 
KmmtonBB  wbieh  hnd  b«en  forming  from 
iflBi.  Another  aen  had  existed  sear  Nag- 
rsstwwda  towarda  Eliichpom  and  eaalerly 
the  aflnenta  of  the  Oodavery,  where 
nd  foasili  and  coal  oceur.    That 


BEUKNO  BTOHEB. 

flowing  OTW  and  ^rering  eedimentary  rocks : 
and  the  part  to  its  east,  initbe  province  of  Ujh- 
derabad  is  a  vast  plutonic  out-burst  of  granite. 
On  the  south  of  this  granite  and  volcauio  rook, 
had  been  another  estuary,  extending  in  latitude 
from  North  of  Madras  to  the  Kiatnab,  and  ia 
longiTude  from  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  up  tbeKiatna 
sod  Peunar  to  tbe  iources  of  the  Gutpurbah 
and  Halpurbab^  and  it  ia  now  filled  with  dis- 
torted, broken,  upraised  limestone,  blue  slate 
and  sandttonea,  from  near  Curcumbarrj,  Tar- 
puttry,  Cuddapah,  Kurnool  to  Kalndghee  and 
Belgaum.  To  tbe  South  of  that  narrow  culfta 
the  great  granite  tract  of  Bellary  and  Mysore 
succeeded  further  south  about  Tricbinopoly  and 
Madura  with  other  limestone  beds,  both  foaaili- 
ferous  and  non-fossiliferona  and  it  is  from  these 
volcanic  plutonic  and  aqueoiu  rocka  that  build- 
ing stones  are  drawn. 

Laierife  roek,  a  elsy  iion  ore,  aaems  peculiar 
India.     It  cover*   the  veatem   ooaat  almost 
nlinuouslj,  sud  for   tbe  most  part  up  to  the 
very    foot  of  the   ghauts,    from  neu  Bombay 
to   CeyloD.     It  is    found    in   detaobed    beds 
along    the    CoromsndeL  const,   near  Madraa 
and  Nellore,   Bajsbmundiy   and  Samuloottab, 
extending  into    Cuttack.     It  oaps   the  loftiest 
sunoniits  of  the  eastern  and    weetem   ghauts, 
and  some   of  tiie  inlated  peaks  in  the  table 
land  in  tbe  interior,  end  it  covers  all  the  country 
around   Beder.     It   occuia   in    the    Souther^ 
Mahiatta  Country,  Mysore,  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
South  Arcot,  the   Carnatio,  and  Tanjore  :  it  ia 
found  ill  Berar,near  Qomraoti,  ia  Malwa,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon,     i  It  fringes 
the  shores  of  Burmah,  Malsccs,  and  Siam,  and 
appears  on  the  coast  of  Singapore  and  Samstra. 
It  is  found  in   boulders   and  rolled  maases  all 
along  the  Malabai  Coast  from  Bombay    nortlk 
to  Go|to  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Cambjy,  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  tbe  formalion  itself      Pieces  of  it  have 
been  met   with  three  hundred  feet  under   the 
aurfaoe,  in    tbe  blue  day  beds   at    Calcutta, 
as  also    in    aimilfir   bed*  of    lesser  thicknesa 
in  Bombay,  and   dose  by  Camb^   and    Kur- 
rschiie :  so  that  the  formation  ai  one  time  waa 
probably  much  more  axteosive  than  at  pieseut. 
Itscolour  ia  ofa  red  irony   or   brickdust   tue, 
smnctimea     deepened     into  dark   red.     It    is 
marked  with  wbiliab  staina,  and  is   occasional- 
ly cellular  or.  perfoiated   wiih  tubiform    holes. 
It  rarely  if  ever  contains  either  crystals  or   or- 
gania  remains,  is  never  stratified  or  columnar, 
and  generaliy  spread*  out  in  vast  sheets  on  ths 
SBrfaoe  of  the  plutonic  or  volcanic  rock*.  When 
the  upper  sprfsce  if  cleared  ar*ay,  the  lock  be- 
low is  found  soft  and  esaily  cut  into  block*  of 
any  form.    It  quiokly  hardens  and  dackena  ia 


tbe  BBrtreot  tbaanrieKt  Irisad  now  hue  by  espoaiira  to  tbe  air,  and  ia  not. at  all 
bg  the  nmriiico  of  Ann^abad  ia  a  gnat  Ijahle  ilt  de^oinpositioa  or  iiyaiy  from  tb» 
bt  ont4iiiiBt  of  tnp-t«di  in  many  plaoee  [  weather.    Tbe  Areada  Inquisition  al  Qos  ia 

«»  -       .^^ 
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bnllt  of  it,  St.  Haiy's  Chnrdi,  Hadras,  and 
also  tba  old  fortreu  of  MaWa. — Newhold. 
AxiaUc  TratuaetioTU. 

I'rap-Tvfa. — A  curious  rariet;  of  trap-tuffa 
Bometimes  white,  lomelimeB  greeoish  or  purple, 
found  in  Bombay  and  many  other  parts  of 
lodta,  reiemblet  laterite  in  the  quality  of  being 
easily  cut  when  raised,  aflerwardi  hardening  on 
exposuia  to  the  air.  It  ia  uaed  bb  a  buildinft- 
stone,  and  suits  well  for  basins,  troughs,  and 
aqueducts  :  it  is  not  very  eitensively  eniplayed. 

Jjittoral-aoHcrete  is  a  rariety  of  rock  which 
las  not  hitherto  found  &  specific  place  in 
geological  catalogues  :  the  name  has  been  con- 
fened  on  it  from  ila  b^ng  invariably  found 
close  by  the  sea-«hore,  and  from  its  regemblance 
to  the  artificial  stone  fonned  by  tbe  cementa- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  coarse  material, 
by  lime-water  or  mortal.  It  is  composed  of 
the  material  prevailiog  on  the  ahores—of  ahella, 
saod,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  and  varies  in  its 
character,  with  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,— being  micHoeoua  towards  Cochin  and 
Telticherry,  from  the  quantity  of  aand  and  other 
nodules  from  the  granite  and  gneiaa  ;  gravelly 
to  the  north  of  Bombay,  and  around  it,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fragmeota  of  sheila. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  states  that  this  strange 
Tariety  of  rock  ia  to  be  found  all  along  the 
Himalayas,  and  prewaila  extensively  in  South- 
ern India.  We  have  not  observed  it  mentioned 
by  Boy  geologist,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Sir  Erslcine  Perry's  statement. 
It  ia  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  regiona 
where  laina  abound.  Along  ibe  shores  of 
Bind,  Arabia,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  though  the 
material  compoiing  it  is  abundant  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  exists  on  the  Malabar 
Coaat,  it  is  nowhere  cemented  into  stone.  Even 
here,  indeed,  the  cementation  is  far  from  iuvaii- 
able  :  in  one  put  of  the  esplanade  we  have 
loose  Band  on  the  aurfooe,  and  concrete  beneath 
at  another,  aand  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may 
be,  form  the  aurface  throughout  to  tbe  rock  : 
and  in  a  recent  excavation,  conorete  was  fouod 
for  the  first  twenty  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
fine  sand  perfectly  loose.  It  is  frequently 
found  to  rest — as,  for  example,  at  Sewree  and 
Hahim — on  a  bed  of  blue  clay  filled  with 
knnkur  and  mangrove  roots,  offering  evidence 
of  a  depression  from  the  time  the  mangroves 
grew  at  high-water  mark,  so  as  to  permit  the 
gravel  deposit  to  accumulate.  The  whole  must 
then  have  been  raised  by  a  second  upheaval  to 
its  present  level.  The  principal  quarries  of 
these  are  at  'Versova,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Bombay,  where  the  shoria  is  sheltered 
by  a  vast  dyke  of  basalt  formerly  submei^ed. 

The  aand,  which  seldom  exienda  more  than 
a  few  inches  down,is  first  removed,  and  the  roek 
is  uiMOthed  oa  the  flnrlace.     A  space  about 
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twelve  feet  eaeb  way  is  next  divided  b(o  dib 
one  foot  square,^the  grooves   betvaan  tba 
being  cut  wiUi  a  light  flat-pointed  single  bU- 
ed  pick.     These  are  raiaed   sueeessiTCly  bj  i 
tool  Bomething  between  an  adte  and  a  mattod;  i 
a  single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  lulEcicat 
for  the  detachment  of  each  from  its  bed.    Tk 
blocks  thuB  cnt  out  and  raised  being  thnn  i 
aside,  the  bed  is  once  more  smoothed,  siulth 
operation  resamed  till  the  pit  reaehesthe  depd 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  it  being  no  ki^ 
ooQvenietit  to  remove  the  atones  hy  haad  v 
basket,  a  new  pit  is  cut.    This  variety  of  build-  \ 
ing  material  is  brought  in  vast  qnantitia  ta 
Bombay   where  a   large  portion  of  the  sstiw  . 
house  are  built  of  it.     It  is  not  veiy  stnmg, ' 
but  with  the  admirable  cement  employed  w^  ^ 
such  lavish  hand,  it  makes  a  good  aoit  eeoai^'  | 
micsl  wall.  , 

Trap.—^ln  tbe  Deccan  the  most  Duwnj 
structures  are  raised  and  carved  from  inf, 
with  a  delicacy  and  correotness  quite  aitoniiklogi 
The  favourite  material  for  the  over  iironnd  IddV 
atone,  is  basalt,  and,  after  many  hundred  jeMit 
the  Arabic  letters,  carved  in  relief, 
as  on  the  day  they  were  first  cnt. 
and  domes  of  tombs  and  temples  are  comiHis^ 
bolted  with  iroo  from  top  to  bottom,  m'  ' 
many  cases,  instead  of  scaffolding,  the  stnt 
is  surrounded  with  ■  rough  wall,  ten  or  ti  . 
feet  off,  the  interval  between  being  fiUed  ij 
with  esrth  :  along  inclineil  plana  scmsfl 
raising  the  stones.  A  magnificent  stntetmi^ 
this  sort,  the  tombofoneof  tbeGwaliorpiisci 
has  stood  half  finished  nisar  Poona  aince  tbe  w^ 
part  of  iLia  ceotnry,  and  hrre  ualive 
ture  may  be  seen  in  perFection  in  all  sti^es' 
advancement.  The  only  building  mateHibi 
the  Bombay  presidency , beside  ihat  alieadfM 
scribed,  oonsist  of  greenstone,  (rap,  and 
grained  variety  of  nummuUte  like  fiatb 
— oalled,  from  the  name  of  the  place  wheacsi 
comes,  Porebunder  atone. 

Brioka    are    largely   need,    all   ont   lai 
laterite,  clay   and  in   the  Mauritius  stoaa  m 
slabs  of  coral  rook.     In  many  parte  of 
wattle-work  ia  in  use, 

ainoa  the  Indian  railroads  w< 

with  their  great   spanning  bridges,  tbe 

of  all  their  neighbonrhooda  have  been  L 

utilized  and   buildings   formed  of  tha  | 

stones,   granites,   lime-stonea    and  londi 

are  now  everywhere  to  be  aeon.     Thranctl 

the  great  voloanio  district  of  the  DeeeaOi 

various  kinds   of  greenstone  are  largdy  a 

On  the  blue  slate  formation,  along  the  vsllil 

the  Kistnah  and  Tumbndia,  and  nn  theesBl 

limestone  fovmatioa  on  ea^  aide  of  these  ii> 

houses  bavs  ever  been  formed  fix>a  Uase 

rials,  but  tbe  favourite  rook   fix  mw 

purpQsea  in  tite  baddhist  wad  biodu  Umfl» 
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peninnbi  India  it  tlw  dark  baialtio  ^rcenatoiu, 
oUeo,  tiom  ill  high  poliih,  callfd  blaok  marble. 
Id  IB  iDcimt  aoclargroDiid  temple  at  Bejapore 
Ihii  btult  is  alone  employed.  The  brahmiDi- 
csl  and  buddhitt  cnves  of  Elloni  and  Adjanta 
and  ihe  iiniUer  eaves  at  Hominabad  are  exea- 
TAted  out  of  the  fti^enatona  and  greenatone 
am;|[dilciid.  At  Ellon  ibey  are  about  twenty 
in  number,  in  tbe  face  of  the  raountain,  almmt 
Ktrped  aait  falla  into  the  Talley  of  theGodB»ery; 
■  lioilaT  Dumber  are  at  Adjunta  in  a  ravine 
nrartheaotrped  ghata  OTerlookioK  Kbandeab. 
ThoM  on  the  rigbt  bank  of  the  IrRwady  Dear 
Promelook  on  tbe  river.  Large  quantitiea  of 
the  «biti*h  yellow  Poreebnnder  atone  are  now 
bitwghtinto  Bombav.  In  Madraa  and  CiileuttB, 
and  in  India  generally,  briok  is  tbe  ordinary 
building  material.  In  tbe  whole  of  Bomah  and 
the  Tenaaaerim  pronnoei,  the  bouaea  ue  built 
of  wooden  plaoka  with  afaingled  roofa. 

Of  the  rooks  ofaqiieOua  origin,  the  aanditonea, 
■Utea  and  linettonea,  tbe  wbole  of  the  valley 
oftbe  Kietoah  and  great  part*  of  tbe  valley* 
ofttaaffluenUthe  Oulpurbab,  Malpurba,  Bhee- 
nt,  Tunga,  Bfaoodra  and  Tumbudra,  and  muob 
<tf  ihe  valley  of  the  Oodarery  and  oF  the  valleys 
cf  ita  northern  affluent!,  have  limeatone,  clay 
^te  and  sandslane  rocks,  and  the  hoaeea  and 
more  extenaivs  buildings  are  all  built  of  theae. 
The  limeatone  of  Kuruool,  wetiward  to  the 
fihcemah  ia  an  exoellent  building  material, 

Tbe  whole  of  tbe  Kymore  range  in  Shahabad 
B  deaeribed  as  of  moantain  limeatone  which  also 
thowa  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Sons  as 
fir  at  leaat  as  Hungeytur  peak  in  Mirzapnr, 
and  it  crops  up  at  Bhotae  forming  a  sloping 
biM  to  the  preoipitouB  sandstone  rook.  Below 
the  mountain  limeatone  is  one  of  a  plush  grey 
colour  mixed  wiib  occaaional  crystals  of  ealc 
■par  ;  thia,  like  the  Knmool  atone,  ia  admirably 
Miled  tor  lithography.  Below  the  tatter,  in 
Kymore  is  a  limestone  of  ■  bard  tenacious  al< 
ttoat  indestructible  composition  admirably 
Mited  for  building, 

U.  B.  Biaghkm  adds  the  following  remarks 
IB  the  sand-stoma  of  tbe  Kymore  range,  whi^ 
Uve  ■  high  eonimeroial  value  at  Chnnar  and 
HvMoore  beJngMsed  aa  flagsteaes,  and  for  onia- 
■Mtal  pnrpoMS.  Tbe  atones  at  tbose  pfaioes  owe 
ketr  advantagM  to  tbe  proximity  of  the  Oangea, 
ikieh  afford*  an  eaajc  river  carriage  ;  otherwise 
kqr  an  the  worst  and  most  destructible  des- 
ri^iofi  of  atone  in  tbe  range.  Tbe  millttonea 
r  Chynepore,  Sasseram,  and  Tilovthoo 
perhaps  alao  Ackbarpoie),  are  famoua,  hut 
■at  ^waya  be  deat  m  a  distant  market  for 
ICBt  of  liTor  carrisge.  The  Soane  cauieway 
■d  tbe  Koyiwan  railway  bridge  are  built  of  the 
iMe  aandatMe  orSatseram,  little  quantities  are 
iwd  Id  the  higher  portiona  of  tbe  range  to- 
nrda    Bobtaa,    Tb«  bttt  stoAe,    while  easily 


workable,  is  almost  as  hsTcI  an  granite,  and  najr 
be  bad  of  any  colour,  wbile,  cryatalline,  blue, 
grey,  and  all  shades  to  a  dark  red. 

Flexible  aandstooe,  is  found  at  Vlwor,  Jhend 
and  Jubbuipore. 

At  the  Panjsb  exhibition  held  at  Lahore 
tbere  waa  a  good  collection  of  building  mate- 
riala  from  Sahi  Bslab)tarh,  in  the  Delhi  dialriet, 
including  the  red,  the'spolted,  and  ttie  light  co- 
lored sindBtone,  so  mnch  nsed  in  the  brge  butld- 
inga  of  Upper  Hindustan  ;  and  from  the  same 
plica  were  polished  blocks  of  while  marble,  and 
of  a  pretty  dappled  gi«y  marble  called  Naruaul 
mnrble,  which  last  was  exhibited  from  the 
Hioar  district. 

From  tbe  Kanttn  diatrict  there  were  grey 
limeatone,  sandatone  of  two  aorta,  boib  good 
for  building,  and  granite.  Some  nioe  workable 
aaadstone  sent  from  Hadhopore,  mnat  come 
from  the  hills,  above  thit  place.  From  Kash-> 
mir  there  was  aonie  black  marble  and  some  po« 
lisbed  slabs  of  serpentine,  which  ia  found  at 
Teah^m  in  little  Thibet.  Ihe  Bait  range 
Jhilam  and  ShahpuF  dietrieti  posteis  good 
building  stonea,  ssndslone  and  caloareous  sand-> 
stone ;  from  Jbilam  were  specimens  of  marble 
which  might  become  useful  for  boilding,  with 
gypsum  or  alabaster  of  the  asme  bills. 

BUIN,  HiHD.  of  Katbmir,  Flalanus  orien- 
talis.    8«e  Bon  in, 

BUIS,  Fr.  Boxwood. 

BTJIS  T,  Dr.  George,  L.  L.  D.,  a  voluminooa 
miter  on  general  and  aeientifiB  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  well  known  in  Fifesbire 
and  Ion);  intimately  eonaected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  The  son  of  a  Fariih 
minister,  there  he  studied.  He  was  licensed 
aa  a  preacher  of  the  Sooloh  Ghurob,  though 
he  did  not  exercise  hii  girta  in  that  rea- 
peat  more  than  once  or  twice.  At  College 
he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  atiatnmeata 
in  the  mathematical  and  natural  aoiencea, 
and  ancceasfolty  pursued  the  then  rising 
study  of  geology.  He  gsioed  the  High- 
land Society's  price  of  fifty  guineas  for  his 
survey  of  Perthshire,  and  tbeiMfier  devoted 
himself  to  literstgre  and  science.  In  1839  ha 
snoceiaively  conducted  four  provineial  newspa- 
pers, and  a*  editor  of  the  FifulUre  Jovnal 
obtained  a  high  local  lepntatino.  In  1840  ha 
was  selected  as  editor  of  the  Bombay  Timet^ 
inoeeeding  Dr.  Brennan  whose  career  waa  out 
short  by  cholera  in  16S9,  a  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  paper.  From  1840  to 
18ST,  Dr.  Buist  continued  to  edit  the  journal, 
with  tbe  exception  of  two  intervals  of  absence 
to  Europe,  when  his  own  University  confeired 
on  him  the  well  deserved  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Iaws.  The  ability  with  which  he  oonduoted  it 
secured  for  the  Sombay  Timet  not  only  a  lam 
circulation  but  greet  weight  in  England.    He 


CiMiibed  in  Oviiland  SmmnKTy  by  avery  mail 
bich  reached  a  aircolation  of  3,000.  A* 
Editor  of  a  Bombay  paper,  dmnfc  tbe  atormy 
period!  of  tbeAffttban,  ^qdand  Sikh  wan,  as  a 
vigorooE  aud  forcible  writer  wbo  hated  dii- 
honesty  and  mahed  to  a  eouteat  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  ercor  sometimea  too  vigoroutly, 
Dr.  Bniat  was  engaged  in  many  bitter  oontro- 
veraiea  in  his  day.  In  I8GS  he  waa  appointed 
(»ie  of  the  Muniaipal  CommiiaionBTs  of  Bombay, 
and  in  1859,  wuit  to  AlUhahad  to  suoceed  the 
late  Ur.  Ijoogden  u  Sopedntendent  of  the 
Oovernraent  Preas.  It  waa  aa  a  acientifio  man 
ttiet  Or.  Buist  raoit  deaired  to  be  kiuiwD.  To 
all  the  aoientific  journals  of  India  he  was  a 
TolurainoHs  oontributor.  In  the  reporta  of  the 
Briliah  Aasooiiicion,  and  in  the  tranaaetioni  of 
many  of  iha  Ediiiburi^h  and  Loadon  Societies, 
bia  papers  are  to  be  frequeetly  found.  As  a 
meteorologist,  and  in  bia  knowledfce  of  Physical 
Geography  generally,  he  waa  equalled  by  none 
io  India,  sarpaaaed  by  few  in  Britain.  Hia 
whole  career  in  Bomtwy  was  diatinguiihed  by 
benerolenoej  aomMimea  profuse.  The  Induatrial 
School  there  waa  his  creation.  He  died  at 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  Ootobn:  LS'— ?  The  follow- 
ing were  bia  leparata  oontributiona  to  seientilie 
literature,  Author  of  Manual  of  Fhyaiual  Re- 
aearch:  Beport  of  Ueteorologicat  Observatioos  st 
Bombay  in  lUi  &  1844,  1  Vol.— On  the  aaU. 
neaa  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Bom.  Geo.  Trant.  Vol, 
IX.  p.  39. — Catalogue  of  remarkable  hail- 
storms in  India,  IhCd,  p.  184,  Rep.  Brit.  Jjt, 
J890.~-Notiae  of  remaikable  meteors  in  India. 
£om.  Oeo.  Trtau.  VoL  IX,  p.  197,  Sep.  Brit. 
Au.  1849  &  1852.— Outline  of  the  opera, 
tions  of  the  Britiah  troops  in  Sind  and  Aff> 
ghaniatan,  Bombay.  1848,  1  Vol.  8vo— Annals 
of  IiidiH,  for  1848-49.  Bombay,  1649,  1  Vol. 
&  TO.— On  fioods  in  India,  in  1849.,  Edin.  Phti. 
Jl.  (Jameson's)  IBSl,  Vol.  II.  p.  52.— On  the 
jfiflmstrations  of  steam  pipes  and  boilers  in 
tnariae  engines— oBCau<uul  deposits  of  elec- 
trotype copper,  SI.  Aa  Tfwu.  1850— Oa 
the  evideaoe  of  the  geaeral  upheaval  and  de- 
pression arouad  the  aea  shores  of  India  and 
J<Iortbeni  I^urope,  Ibid,  1861,  £fU»,  Ph.  JL 
18fil,  Bom.  Qao.  Tram.  Reports,  18S0.&t  ; 
£<ip.Bri,  At,  18E1  ;  Geology  ofPerthahiK, 
frin  Esaay  of  the  Highland  Society,  1833  ; 
(See  Lyell's  Prinolples.  of  Geology,  4th  and 
nbsequant  eilitiooa;  Beporta  of  the  Fife* 
«hire  Literary  Booietf  and  London  Naturalist 
ISSi.  Ou  the  aneroid  as  «  svrey  iDstm- 
Xtenl  in  ladi^  Zm.  ffsd.  Trcait.  tSGL^r-Oo 
the  TiHble  appeatanca  of  the  seasons  in  weat- 
«Ri  India,  without  reCsrenoC  to  instrnmeotal 
•bsenation,  £9.  ,Sr*f.  .<<«(.  ISfil.  Desni- 
.  lory  lemarka  on  the  Oriental  Sculptures  on  tl^ 
Bunio  stones  of  Scotland,  Bom,  Jm.  A-om. 
Tol.  II.  p.  41;    Bl.  A>.   Trant.  1881.— On 


gates,  and  win  feoees  for  gardans  uda»- 
pounds  in  India,  Bom.  Affri.  Trim-  IBU. 
— Ob  a  cheap  form  of  a  thraabinK  laUlenfliFiid 
in  England  and  well  suited  far  lBdis,/U 
—On  the  Tarious  metboda  of  fnafUag  jgoif 
and  full  grown  tree%  Ibid.  1819  sod  I8U. 
Bontbay  Timet,  Ifov,  1849.— -Ob  sraiiia 
the  vicinity  of  hospitals,  for  the  use  of  eoanl. 
escenlB,  Ind.  JL  of  Med-  Se.  18tS,p.  711 
—on  the  various  forms  of  wiadmills  ui  uk  i> 
Europs  aud  Egypt,  with  water-nisiiig  at- 
ohines  msde  use  of  in  the  East,  with  duboni 
illuatratione,  Bombay,  1848,  folic— On  ib 
connectioQ  betvixt  Oriental  and  Sesadisswa 
Bl.  At.    3Vaw.    ll6.i.-0aUi 


antiquitie  . 

volcanoes,    volcanic   phf. . — ,  - 

&c.  betwixt  the  lias  and  33°  N.'  Aw.  W* 
Trana.  1862,  Vol.  X.— On  the  Geolonj  of 
Bombay  and  the  adjoining  ialanda.— iW,  ftl 
Buitt't  Caitdogito. 

BUITENZ08G,  near  Bataria,  is  fortjbf! 
lish  miles  inland,  Sve  hundred  feet  sb«t  "" 
sea  with  high  hills  around,  bere  thunder*m 
occur  between  4  P-  M.  and  8  P.  1L-*m«)1 
PhytKoi  Geography,  p.  1*2. 

BUI  T-S  AG  UKTANQ-GUNTANG, 
written  B  u  kit -Ssguntang- Gun  tang  »  » 
in  Palembang,  now  known  by  the  name  Bau 
Se-Bnntang,  from  its  site,  the  Malay  lass 
grated. 

BUJ,  Gob.  Hikd.     Cork. 

BUJ,  Hind.  Ae«us  oalamua. 

BUJAN,  a  river  near  Dooblana  in  EotsA 

BUJI  BABBAB,  Hind.  Eriophoraa  1 
mosum. 

BUJLO,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanngioosa. 

BUJRA,  HiHD.  Gleome;;raU. 

BUJJERBHANGr   Albo  Tutoar   i 
Tobacco. 

B0JOOR,  BsHfi.  Coryphaelata. 

BUJBi^,  Bbns.    Peniotllartt  Bi»cets, 
rush  or  Spiked  Millet. 

BUJUKAYI,  Til.  A  kind  of  fern,  fa 
Masulipatam.  ^ 

BUJEA,  ia  n  large  and  ooBBcdioai  ■ 
geiicrsUy  eambroua  and  sluggish,  boat,  hari 
more  pretensions  to  eomfort  than  speed,  sad 
used  foi  jooraeya  up 
Bndgerow. 

fiUK,  Bbnq.    Agati  „ 

BUK,  HiMD.  Laad  tworemd  by  tka 
cession  of  a  river. 

BUKA,  BiHO.  San.  Agati  giudiflarai 
of  Gwronilla  grandiflora. 

BU  KALAMUHr,  Aaas. 

BUXAMPADABUBlA,  SaNS.  GonKa 

BUKAM,  Bim.  EdipU  erects,  also  ] 
nod  {flora. 

BUKAYAEI  JIIADHA,  Bifo.  Af 
navia.  —Omet. 

BUOUB,  Ab.  Cathartoou^Hi  fiitila- 
676 


BUKAftTlf,  Also  BQtdn,  t'Ess.  Hikt>.  j  est  (itftqoe  eompafabk  a  Uooltan.-^ni^j  JCoa 
Afelii  »etnperriren».  I  jtutJian,  Tol.  I.  p.  4S.  Burton't  Beinde,  Vol- 1. 


Bl'KBUK,  Uab,  Fmit  of  CmU  fistula. 

BTJKOHI,  HiNS.  CoD^ta  aDthelmintica.— 
Vim. 

BUKHT  im-NASB,    Abab.    Nabonuiar. 

BUKHO,  the  Saren  priest  and  phjiidan,  he 
hi}  considerable  inltaence.   See  Kano. 

BUKHTITARI.  See  Bakbtyait  t  Eardia- 
tan. 

BUKHtJR,  Abab.    InnnBB  or  fumigation. 

BUKI,  HmD.     Itquisetum  debile. 

BUKIT  GADO)40,  a  locality  in  the  Halac- 
a  disirict  occupied  br   the  Jakun  race.     Bee 


Mun. 

BUKIT-SAGUNTANG-GUNTANG.  See 
fiuit  Sa^nutai^  Ountanfr,     Johore. 

BUKK.APU  CHfiTTU,  Til.  ar  Bakamu 
dukka.     GlBBalpinia  aappan,  L, 

BUKKUM,  BixQ.  Hind.  Sepan^wood 
Enkkom  wood.    Bee  CeMtpinia.  Djiea. 

BUKKUM,  Mab.    Uelubakiin. 

BUKKU&.  A  fttrtifiod  ialaud  ia  the  Indna 
rinr.  It  is  iu  the  ocnlre  of  the  stiean,  neat- 
ly opposite  the  town  of  Bori  and  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  ia  Sukku,  bow  called  Viotoria 
OB  the  Indus.  Near  these  pkcea  is  the  site 
of  Aiore,  or  Alore,  the  oapital  of  Sinde  in 
HBiote  antiqiiitj  i  but  a  bridge  over  the  stream 
whieh  brabBhed  Aroni  the  Indas,  near  Dura,  is 
■hnost  tbe  soie  vestige  of  this  ospitsl  of  the 
Sofdi  of  AlexHideT'  On  its  site,  the  shepherds 
of  the  desert  have  eitsbJished  an  extensive 
hamtet ;  it  is  placed  oa  a  ridge  of  siliceous 
nA,  seven  miles  east  of  the  insnlai  Bukknr 
sad  free  from  the  inundations  of  the  Indus. 
The  Bods  tribe,  «  powerful  braaoh  of  the  Pn- 
UtTs  race,  baa  tuled  in  these  countries  from 
teiEotc  antiqaitj,  and,  to  a  very  late  period, 
they  were  lords  of  OmrsiOomra  in  which  di*i- 
■um  was  Arore.  According  to  Button,  how- 
ner,  the  site-of  Arore  is  four  milvs  liaBt  of  the 
indai  at  Sokklur  and  Bori.  Sebl  and  his 
capital  were  knOwa  to  Abul  Fadil,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position,  wbich  he  transfer> 
nd  (o  Debell,  -Or  Bewu),  the  ntodeni  Tatta. 
This  indefallgftbie  historian  thus  describes  it, 
"  In  anoient  limea  there  lived  a  reja  named 
Behris  (9ehl),  whose  cspitsl  was  Alois,  sod  Lis 
domiaiona  extended  north  \a  Cashmere  and 
louth  to  tbe  "  ocean."  Sehl,  or  Seh(,  became 
I  titular  appellation  of  the  country,  its  priocea, 
u>d  its  inhabitauts,  tbe  Sebra:. 

Alora  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  tbe 
doRdom  of  Sigertis,  conquered  by  Menandei 
|f  Bactrim.  Ibn  llaukul,  ibe  Arabian  geogrft' 
Ibei,  mentiona  it :  but  a  superfluous  point  ir 
n^Dg  has  changed  Arore  into  AEore,  or  AEsur. 
» tranaUted  fajr  Sir  W.  Ouseley.  D'Anville 
■ntione  it,  but,  in  ignorance  (rf  its  posiiii 
pMXing  Abutfeda,  says,   in  grandeur  "  Azour 


p.  16B.  Pottan't  Pgn.Observ.,pt  M. 

BUKOLI,    UtSb.    A    Kieeu     Mterpilhrf 
destructive  of  rioe  Vmi^.—Btt. 
BUKSHI,  Htvu.  PXBB.     PromBukbiU- 
n  Ptexa.  tops;  X  a  eommander  of  a  dirision  ot 
troops.     A  paymaster  with  the  daty  of  iuapec- 
tion  and  audit.     Sae  Bskbsb. 
BUKUL,  BE}(a.   Mak.     Mimueops  eleacu 
BUL.  Sahso,  force,  strength,  pronounced  in 
Hind  :  Bal,  also  Bil— Ell.    Bee  Bnt. 

BVLAHUB,  Hind,  also  bulsdhnr,  frotu 
bullana,  to  call ;  a -village  servant  in  Allabefoad 
district,  eerring  as  a  gtiide  or  messenger. — Bilt 
BULAK,  the  Latopolis  of  tbe  ancient 
GreekS)  is  at  present,  a  very  eonsiderAble  town^ 
and  the  port  of  Uairo. — ^i^mhr'a  Tratieit,  Vol^ 
I.  p.  881 

BULABATI,  a  name  of  Indra  as  the  des" 
trojer  of  the  fri^nts. 
BULAT)  Bbhs.  Phsseolus  mungOi— Ztnn. 
BTJLBABSl,  a  Kurd  race,  composed  of  tbO' 
following  tribes ; — 

Kabait,  the  reigning  famfl.vi  consisting  of 
nboirt  two  hundred  persons;  9.  Manroor  ;  Sj 
Mamaih  ;  4.  Pjran  ;  B.  Bumlnook  t  6.  Srim 
and  Taafab,  who  together  make  one  tribe.  The 
chiefs  of  tribes  are  called  MuEEin.  Escb  chief' 
has  a  crrtain  number  of  thieves,  who  rob  fof 
him  ;  and  bis  tribe  makes  him  voluntary  gifts 
of  provisions.  I'hese  are  Ms  only  revenues.  The 
priceof  blood  among  tbe  Bubaesiis  twenty-two 
en,  but  it  may  be  made  up  in  other  effects (' 
which  often  a  nominal  value  ia  attached^ 
more  than  twice  the  real  amount,  when  the 
affair  is  to  be  compounded  amicably.  Their 
only  laws  are  tbe  usages  of  the  tribe,  and  th«se 
are  administered  fay  tbe  chief,  assisted  by  tbo' 
council  of  elders.  Ko  crimes  ne  ponished' 
with  death  but  adnUery,  aeduction,  and  anch 
lie.  The  Balbassi  wiU  not  bestow  a.gixl. 
in  marriage  on  e  perton  of  another  tribe 
or  people.  Tbey  have  eoartabip  among  them, 
and  tarryiegoff  a  igirl  by  the  lover  is  eoni' 
mon.  When  a  chief  dies,  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  best  or  bravest  ot  his  family,  with  the 
common  conaent  of  his  tribS'  If  bis  eldest 
son  is  inespable,  the  best  of  the  brotbeis  sue 
ceeds.  Whtn  a  chief  ia  once  nominated  he 
cannot  be  depowd,  and  his  authority  is  so . 
well  defiDed,  that  there  are  np  instances  of  a 
chief  ever  having  attamptad  to  exoeed  than. 
In  theii  own  oonntiy  the  Bulbsssi  do  not 
willinffly  acknowledge  any  superior,  sither 
Turkish  or  Periisn  ;  but  when  they  descend 
into  the  regions  of  Knratchook  they  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  sheep  to  the  Bey.  They  are  very  fond 
of  aimonr;  and  most  of  tlie  principal  people 
among  tbem  possess  a  complete  suit  of  mail. 
The  fiolbaesi  Koorda  have  a  moot  Euiioae  -way 


ttvaring  woondt.  Tbey  uw  the  viMBded 
mn  ip  the  akin  of  >  bullock  fieih  Btiipped  off 
the  animal,  leaving  only  hU  heid  out  i  tod 
thbj  lure  him  in  it  till  the  tkin  beginB  to 
putrefy.  They  any  thii  nevei  failt  to  cure  the 
nmt  desperate  apear  oi  tabre  wound.— Tfie^ 
Baidenae  i%  Koordittan,  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 

BUL-BHOG,  HiSD.  Taking  forcible  poa- 
•easion  of  property ;  f^on  Bnl,  foroe,  and  Bhog, 
wwlth.— in. 

BULBING  ASIATtCA.  Syn  of  Oiinum 
Aai  aticum . — Willd- 

BUI>B3  imported  into  India,  for  flawar- 
ing  plants,  do  not  ancoeed  veil  in  general- 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  their  being 
disturbed  j  the  beat  plan  wilh  them  is  to  pre- 
pare a  good  piece  of  ground  somewhat  raised, 
to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains,  and  to  plant  each 
variety  by  iiself  in  rows,  keeping  them  clear  oF 
weeds.  £rery  aeaaon,  when  they  begia  to 
grow,  atir  up  the  aoil  and  add  a  little  well  de- 
eayed  horse  manure  in  Indiai  the  mote  nursing 
thia  Bpeciea  of  plants  receive  the  weaker  they 
become,  they  aeem  to  relish  neglect,  under  which 
they  Aouriah  in  the  greateat  beauty.  If  wanted 
to*  be  grown  in  pota,  tbe  aoil  should  be  three 
parts  sand  and  one  vegetable  mould  and 
decayed  manure.  When  the  bloom  appean,  a 
watering  of  liquid  manure  onoe  or  twice  a  week 
will  aid  them  greatly.  After  the  leavea  are 
decayed,  put  tham  in  a  dry  sitnaUcn  till  another 
aeaaon  ;  when  they  begin  to  ehow  signs  of 
growth  :  let  a  alight  watering  for  aome  time  be 
given  to  enable  them  to  form  new  roots,  then 
take  out  one  inch  of  soil,  and  put  in  the  same 
quantity  of  decayed  horse  manure  mixed  with 
little  sand,  after  which  water  freely,  till  the 
flowers  are  past  when  th^  should  be  gradnaU]/ 
dntd—RiddelU 

BULBUL,  PiKs,  A  term  employed  among 
the  vatiouB  mahomedan  nations  of  Scutheru 
Asia,  to  designate  birds  belonging  to  very 
namerous  apeciea  and  many  generic  dlvisiona 
of  a  natural  hmily.  Tbe  Fereiau  bnlbul  is  a 
epccies  of  true  nightingale,  it  ia  the  Lnscinia 
mnjor  (or  Sylna  philomela  of  Temminck  )  and 
it  known  aa  the  Bulbul-i-bostan  in  India, 
where  it  is  frequently  imported  as  a  cape  bird. 
Ib  Peraia  it  is  often  called  the  Bulhul-i-hacar 
dottan,  the  bulbul  of  a  thonsand  notes,  and  its 
genua,  Luacinia,  ia  very  cloaely  allied  to  the 
amoll  thrushes  of  America.  The  Persians  de- 
light to  apeak  of  this  favorite  song-bird,  which 
Hoore  haa  made  widely  known,  telling  ua  that 


In  the  time  of  mj  diOiUKiod  'twaa  like  a  sweat 

draam 
n>  sit  ia  the  r«aea  and  heat  the  hkda  song. 


tlui  bower  and  lb  roMa  I  nevar  fom^ 
Bnt  oft  when  alone  in  the  bloom  of  vh  jmi, 
1  think,  ia  tbe  nightingale  singiiig  than  jiet  1 
Are  tha  roeei  atni  bright  bf  the  oabn  B«edgmt<Tr 

It  ii  migMtoiy,  miking  ita  appaarsntt  tmk   , 
the  roaes  in  April  and  disappearing  wiU  tie  rait, 
at  the  end  t^  aummer.     According  to  liatf  \ 
bin  Mabomed'al-Kaawini,  tbe  Perattm  ujtW'i 
bulbul  baa  a  paaaion  far  the  rosfi  and  hmnli 
and  cries  when  he  aeca  it  pulled.    Tbe  Eo^ 
nightingale,  Luacinia  philomela  (  PkHmek  iu- 
cmta)  ia  migratory  through  IluropcM.  Afrio, 
and  Aaia  Uiaori  but  is  not  known  in  ladJa  or 
Persia. 

There  ia  no  true  nightingale,  wild,  in  BriU 
India ;  bnt  the  <  Shama'  Cercotrichaa  maeiouTH, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  aong-bird  oF  thia  part  of 
tbe  world,  ia  not  unfrequeally  deaignaud  ik 
Indian  Nightingale,  a  mianomer  which  only 
leads  to  oonfuaion.  It  ia  common  to  ladh 
and  the  Malay  ccnntries  \  and  there  is  a  Mcoal 
Bpeciea  (0.  JtuonteMfa)  in  tbe  Philippiic^  i 
and  a  third  (0.  eryiknipUr%t)  in  Atriw.  TWi 
esteemed  Indian  aongttec  is  le  Herie  triecW 
de  lon^ue  queue  of  LevaiUant.  (Oiaeoac  'j 
Affigvepl.  114.)  We  may  remark  ibit  lU 
Orocetss  einchM^yncbn  ia  also  termed  Bfaaaaj 
in  the  Uadrse  Preaideoi?.  The  Bulbal  4 
Southern  India  ia  not  even  a  aong  bird  bnt  H 
term  ie  applied  to  the  Bnlbal-i-gnl.4w 
Humatomia  cafer,  which  ia  a  eommon  on 
bird  and,  like  qnaila  and  eooka,  trained  to  i(^ 
and  when  pitted  againat  an  antagmiiat,  it  m 
aink  "from  exbanstion  rather  than  itleaM  ill 
hold.  The  Huasaini  bulbul,  also  e«ll«l^ 
Shah-bulbul,  ia  of  another  suWamily,  ihaM 
agrinEB,  and  is  known  as  the  Paradiae-Byeatw 
It  ia  of  a  ^eannt  oolour  for  many  moathi,M 
bKOmea  white  in  the  breeding  aeaaon.  lliM 
very  graoeful  bird  with  very  long  taU  fealM 
and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  it  fliitiog  (M 
tree  te  tree :  hew  the  birds  prevent  thekoagli 
feathers  from  becaming  entangled  in  the  tbM 
trees,  ia  very  nnrioua.  In  O^Iob  the  cWM 
bird  is  called  the  Fire  thief  and  the  aU 
bird  the  Cotton  thief.  Its  oolonring  is  M 
and  its  movements  graceful.  Hr.  La^rd  h 
often  watched  tbem,  when  seeking  tbor  iari 
prey,  turn  suddenly  on  tfaeir  perch  and  vU 
their  long  tails  with  a  jerk  over  Um  boogK ' 
if  to    protect  them  from  injniy. 

Dr.  Jerdoii  arranges  tbe  Brachypo^dsirf 
four  sub-families,  the  Fycnonatinn  or  U 
Bnlbnla,  the  Fhylloinithime  or  green  BnRM 
tbe  Ireninie  or  Blue-birds,  and  the  Oii^ 
or  Orioles,  and  ;  of  the  true  bolbnls,  be  Oi 

Bjpnpete*  punidn,    Figort,  the    BinalQU  )1 
bulbul.  , 

NnlgtwrrigBdi,  Jinb-.tln  H^O^trtr*!* 
„        einam,  Odw,  tka  Qhat  da    lo 

ItcLcllindi,  BtTif.  Tbit  rafoB  bcUid  1^ 


-  O" 


'  Btdiatam*,  Baiitttu.  Tha  brown  nral  Wbil. 
AlanaiUiiitai  Stjti.  The  lUiiled  giesa  do, 

CriaipriMtrimu,  S/rie«niA_Th«ytlInw  browi^  bollmL 


u  Stjti.  Tbfl  lUiiled  giesa 
Diu,  StrieOni.  Th«itllnw  bro' 
liTeoIni,  BmJd.  Vh«  white  tbroMed  do. 


IiM'bit«iiUa£at,    Tta  white  tegwed 

,      zutholaiBu,  Jtri.     T1«  jeUow   thrtwtoa 
both  do. 
Kilntfit  pnoilUta,  J^frt.    Tin  yellow  e«red  bnlbmU 
Kibtoilinluk,  «c«M:   TtienbT  tbraUed  do. 

7       BtiLnetrii,  IleiMt.    The  Uuk    ecwM  jel- 
low  do. 
Bfai*Tp«ffisi»o1oc«phitni/mbii.  T*tGreTberf«ddo. 
OhcMfn  iMcogoiTS,   Oi^,     IV   vkite    tJiaAwl 
enaUd  do. 
„       ImcoUi  Oaoid.    ds   do    etred  do. 
„       jocou,  Ibh.    The  nd  wMikeced  do. 
'  PjonoBotn  mtBU,  iH»>»-  l'^"  muwa  BnttBl  do. 
„        do  Iwnorliani,    BuoUji.     do      Hadn*  do, 
nTllonit,  Jerdoni,  BIyth.    The  comnion  gnm  balbnl. 
Maktiuicu  Kim.    The  Halnbai  do    do. 
„       wTifroni,    Taut.    The  gold  froattd  do; 
Hardwiekii  Jard  and  Sta.  The  blee  wieged, 
Jon  ZejrloDica  SmeS:    The  blmrk  headed  do. 

„       tjsbitlhM.    The  white  winged  gTcea  do, 
„       seapmlani,  ol  the  Anhipeiago. 
„        Liirekujii  ot  AnJuD, 

—Jerdon,  Bird*  vf  India,  La.yard'1  Nat.  Sut. 
»/ Ceiflon.  Gtd.  Bev.    See  fiirdi. 

SULBUL-I-BOST&N,  alio  Bnlbol'i-liuar- 
Entail  Pen,  LuBctnia. 

BULBUL-I-GUL-Dtlf,  Himd,  theHtema- 
lomis  cafer. 

BULCHi^,  ft  pHBB  in  KamaoD,  in  L.  30°  28^ 
ud  Long  80"  14'  over  a  high  ridge,  extend- 
ing E.  and  W. 

BVLD,  Hind,  Horned  cattle,  Buldea  a 
eowherd, — jElt, 

BUL-DAN,  amongst  the  andent  liindua,  the 
Mirifice  of  a  bull  to  Balnath,  the  lord  Bxl,  the 
>iiD.  Balnath  wag  the  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Saon  races  in  Guzerat  and  nai  idenlical  with 
t^Syrimi  Bal- 

In  this  aiicieiit  iticrifice,  irhich  has  long 
eeaied,  bar  altara  were  erected,  for  olfering  the 
fleah  to  ihe  four  goda.  Lecshmi-Narayi 
Vmia-Haheawar,  Brimba,  and  Aounta,  The 
Bine  planets,  and  Prilha,  or  the  earth,  with  ber 
IcD  irnaidiaD  deities,  were  worahipped.  Vire— 
TUwa,  Sre  Kkudim,  five  FuUithu,  and  five 
XJdvmihur^  post)  bad  to  be  erected,  and  a  bull 
Bed  to  each  poat.  Clarified  butter  was  burnt  or 
the  altar,  and  pieces  of  the  fieeh  of  the  (tangb' 
(Kod  animals  placed  thereon.  Another  des- 
aJptiou  Bays  that  a  covered  altar  had  to  be  pre- 
pmd  ;  sixteen  posts  bad  then  to  be  erected  of 
rarious  woods  ;  a  golden  image  of  a  man.  and 
m  iron  one  of  a  goat,  with  golden  iniagee  of 
fubnu  and  Ijacehmi,  a  lilver  one  of  Sirs,  vrith 
i  goldea  ball,  and  a  silver  one  of  Garuda  '  the 
IBgle'  were  placed  upon  the  altar.  Animal*,  a« 
^t«,  abeep,  &c.,  were  tied  to  the  posts,  and  to 
Ma  of  them,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  mimosa, 
Iraa  to  be  tied  the  haman  victim.  Pi«  was  to 
K  kindled  by  means  of  a  burning  glass.  The 
torificanfc  priest, '  bo t*,'strewed  the  grass  called 
ftmb  or  immortal,  round  the  sacred  fire.  Then 
the  bnmt  eacnliee  to  the  ten  guardian 
of  tlw  wtti— ;;to  Ifae.  nine  planets,  and 


the  hindu  triad,  to  eaob  of  whom  darified  bn^ 
ter  was  poured  on  the  sacred  fire  one  thooaand 
time*.  Another  bomteaerifioa,  to  the  sixty- 
four  inferior  gods,  followed,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  sacrifice  and  offering  ef  all  the  otbe* 
animals  lied  to  the  poets.  The  human  eaonfiea 
eonchided  end  the  sacrifidog  priest  offered 
piece*  of  the  ftesh  of  the  victim  lo  each  god  aa 
hecironmambulated  the  altar. 

At  tbe  present  day  the  bull  is  often  deToled 
by  bindus  to  the  godsi  on  tbe  11th  day  of  monm- 
ing  for  a  near  reUtive,  In  this  a  pjarriage  cere- 
mony is  performed,  called  "  brik-holsurg,  <H 
absndoning  of  a  bull,  brik  means  a  bull  and' 
also  tha  lodiacal  sign,  Taurus.  The  brikhob- 
Burg  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  tbe 
name  of  the  bull  after  which  the  animal  is  aet 
free  to  roam,  and  in  some  hindu  towns  of  India, 
these  devoted  cattle  infest  the  streets  and  roads* 
are  very  numerous  and  very  tronbleaome.  1" 
several  Mahratta  towns  they  were  often  let  loOBO- 
In  Benares,  thsy  are  still  in  number*,  and  what- 
ever  they  may  da  or  wherever  Ibey  may  he 
down,  they  may  be  patted,  spoken  to,  or  evea 
shouted  at,  but  never  atruck.  They  are  called 
Btjar,  Saur,  Brahman!  bulL  A  similar  msrriaga 
oeremony  is  performed  with  a  well  snd  orchard, 
—Ward  on  tKe  Setigion,  of  the  Eindtu,  Vol. 
II.  p.  US.  £Uiot,  360.  SeeBunotsnrg ;  Julot- 

BULDBO,  in  Vrij  it  «  shrine  of  Baldeo 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Heroulea  of  the 
Bast  and  West.  His  club,  a  ploughshare,  and 
hia  covering  a  lion's  akin-    See  Baldeva. 

BUL-DHOON,  the  valley  of  Sookeyt  Mnndi 
in  the  Kohiatun  of  Jhullondhnr.  It  is  alio 
called  Sookeyt  3Bundi,  also  Kangra  Bhawat, 
also  Pallam  Pattiar,  The  natives  of  the  Bul- 
dhoon  and  Kulu  have  sallow  complexions  and 
seem  of  tbe  same  race  as  the  native*  of  Busbair. 
The  men  are  Ull  and  strong,  but  few  of  tbem 
are  handaome.  Many  of  the  yoang  women  ai» 
pretty  but  at  the  afie  of  30  or  »B,  they  become 
coarse  and  atout.  When  llr.Ma*»on  passed  nea? 
there,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  women,  gaily 
dresaed,  to  assemble  and  greet  a  stranger  with 
songs,  as  be  entered  each  village,  for  whiA 
honor  he  was  expected  to  give  a  rupee  to  Mch 
knot.  The  men  and  women  dress  almost  similai- 
ly.     See  Jhollundbur,  Kohiatan. 

BULEA  JOEEE,  a  river  ne«f  Cbandon,  ta 
Comiilah . 

BULESUB,  a  anb-division  of   the  G?jm 


BULGARIAN.  The  wfld  people  who  dwe» 
or  wandered  in  the  plnina  of  Bussia,  Litba- 
auia.  and  Poland,  might  be  reduced  in  the  agfl 
of  Juatinisn,  under  the  two  great  farailie*  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  Selavonian.  Tboae  of  tba 
former  ifclion,  who  touched  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  the  Meotis,  derived  from  the  Unas  Iheil 
name  or  descent.  The  evidence  of  IWRuag* 
a  86         .'  _ 
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stieits  the  descent  of  the  Badgaruui  ffoiA  the 
Arigina)  stock  of  Ike  Sclavonian,  or  mofo 
properlj  SlMoniau  nuw:  ami  tiia  Icindred 
Mods  of  Scrmn,  fiotnian,  Basoian,  OroatiH, 
Wellaoliian,  he.  followed  the  aUndanl  oi 
eiample  of  the  leadinfc  tribe.  'I'be  Grat  king  of 
Bulgaria,  in  it«  pnMnt  extent,  wte  in  A.  D. 
640,  Bod  tbeur  empire  continued  until  1017, 
when  they  were  rulml  by  a  lieutennot  of  the 
Greek   ^a9in*-~CAatfleld'i  MmdootUm,   p. 

-  BULOAR,  JUNGLf,  Hind.  Botfltns  igoi- 
arina. 

BULGHAR,  a  town  in  KumLii,  irhere 
Souia  leallier  is  mule  ;  also  Buaaia  leather, 
corrupted  into  Bulkhal.  In  PerBia  a  kind  of 
bottle,  to  bold  nearly  three  qaarlE,  ia  made  of 
bulghar,  to  be  used  by  horaenien  travelling.  It 
has  a  wooden  stopper  and  hangs  fiom  the 
Baddle  or  girth,  and  swinj^  under  the  horae. 
It  ia  eeUed  "  matabrah"  or  "  Uatarah." — 
Ott*dey'»  'CraiutU,  y»l.  I.  p.  247. 

BHULKHAL,  Piks.  Bunia-leather-  Fraaer 
ttelievca  ttiat  tbia  word  ia  a  oorruption  from 
Bulgtiar,  the  {^oe  in  Unetiii,  from  whenoe  thia 
leniher  retobea  Fataia. — Fraaer't  Jovntey  into 
JChonuait,  p.  «». 

BULK.01CBA,Buie.  AdeUs castanioarpa — 

■  BULKUT,  Hind,  rent  taken  in  advance. 
BULI,    Bno.  HiHD,    Sju.  of  Sleiculia 
nren*. — B»xb, 

BUUI-WANLU.  Tkl.  In  Southern  India, 
a  body  of  audraa. 
BULL, 

JJ-TauT Ab.  IKindi Hikd. 

I'anr Chalder.  I  NsT-g&o..._ Pasg. 

Hiar Hbb.  |  Mir Tax. 

9^«ra<...—.„ L&T.  |  Bdda....^....^  —  „Tu.. 

Baal „...HiHD.  ]  Buava. ^  ...  „ 

Hie  liull  hoa  Mvaya  held  a  prominent  plaoe  in 
the  tciigioue  ayateme  of  Aaia-  The  aaored  bull 
of  the  Asayriana,  the  Apia  of  the  I^ptiana, 
iand  the  bull  Nandi  of  tlte  hindni  are  evideutJy 
Identical  types.  The  golden  oalf  of  the  larael- 
itea  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  for  the  uae  of 
the  fi^ie  of  the  bull  aa  a  laored  ornament  by 
the  Jewe,  the  bnEen  aea  in  the  temple  <^ 
Solomon  may  be  cited.  (I  Kingt,  711.  2£.  ; 
S  Chron.  I V.  4,  ft,  aatd  Serenniah,  Hi.  80.)That, 
in  Awyria,  Baal,  or  the  dnprene  Deity,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  ball  or  heifer 
may  be  inferred ^m  Tobit,  i,  v.  fi,  "Now. all 
the  tribes  which  together  revolted,  and  the 
hoose  of  my  father  Naphthdi  taerificed  into  tbe 
heifer  Baal,"  but  the  reeding  is  doubtful. — 
iLai/ard,  Nineveh,  Vol.  IT.  p.  474-6.) 

In  the  English  Scripture  the  word  "  Bull*'  is 
tbe  tnoalation  of  aevenl  Hebrew  words,  ih«r; 
a  cow,  "  theo,"  a  wild  bull ;  abbire,  "  tor."  A 
calf  waa  in  Hebrew,  "  Ogel,"  in  Arabio, 
t'Adje),'' J«feiBuliu»v>l8aR4p,  teU«.ofa 
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sacriAcIal  rite  (^splillinK«ealfiat*audM 
paasinn  between  the  parts  and  Bull  wtnktpii 
noted  in  lat  Kia^e  XII  and  2S,  39,  SO, lb 
imB(;ca  being  of  gold.  In  ancient  Wesun&H^ 
Bal  and  the  hracen  calf  were  apecidly  ■onhif 
ped  on  tbe  fifteeuth  ef  the  month,  (see  i  ii^. 
Xtl.  32)  and,  at  present,  in  India,  the  ooi^ 
day  of  Bal-EsWRr,  with  his  Yahan  hall  Ilui, 
ia  the  "  amavase,"  the  moonlast  fiHeentk  kj 
of  the  month.  The  bull  was  oHered  to  liUtkn 
by  the  Persians  ;  and,  opposed  as  it  now  aptan 
to  hindu  faith,  ba  formerly  bled  on  tbe  tUaa 
of  the  sun-god,  on  which  not  only  li»  BuU- 
dan,  qferitiff  of  the  Iniil,'  was  made,  but  hiau 
BBcrificei.  We  do  not  learn  that  tbd^pliM 
priesthood  presented  the  kindred  of  Apit  It 
Osiris,  but  as  they  were  not  prohibited  Tna 
eatJDg  beef,  they  may  have  done  so. — (T^t 
£qf(uthan,yoi.  I.  p.  514-15.)  Afi*,  it 
sacred  bull  of  Ejiypt  was  chosen  by  th«  piien 
of  Memphis,  for  its  blaek  and  white  ipott,Ml 
Mnevis,  the  saortd  ball  of  Ueliepoliii  U 
nearly  the  saoie  Durks  ;  bat  the  Jews,  ia  {» 
paring  their  water  of  purification,  were  ordM 
(in  Numbers,  cL  XIX.  2)  .to  kill  a  red  hdfa 
without  B  apot  Amongst  the  E^yptiaai,  ik 
solemnities  at  the  burial  of  Apis  wen  entinlj 
Bacchic.  The  priests  did  not  wear  the  »Av 
6t  deer  skin,  but  they  wore  the  panlhti  eko, 
and  carried  Thyrsna  atsvea.  The  brsieo  oK, 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  an  object  ornnk^ 
by  the  Hebrewa  is  still  worsbippul  bjhiadutll 
India,  often  of  brass,  but  oftener  of  alMa 
In  India  some  of  the  images  of  the  ball,n 
of  cotoaaal  size.  One,  supposed  to  be  III 
largest  in  the  south  of  India,  is  to  be  sen  < 
the  Charmandi  Hillin  Mvsore.  It  is  carvcdiri 
of  a  solid  rock  at  the  side  of  the  hill  asJi 
approached  by  aacending  6G0  stone  steps,  an 
under  the  name  of  Mahadeva,  or  Iswan,  ii  b 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  Rsjpoota  in  Me«ai,wl 
from  the  early  annals  of  the  dynaaty  he  sppM 
to  hare  been,  with  liis  consort  laani,  thesoisA' 
ject  of  the  OeUole  ngputs  adoration.  Isvsial 
theie  adored  under  the  epithet  of  Eklinga,  asdik 
either  worshipped  in  his  monolithic  symbol,)^ 
Iswara  Chao-milkhi,  thequadriform  divistt 
.ireaented  by  a  bust  with  four  bees.  l3 
sacred  bull  N^nda,  has  hia  altar  attacballf 
all  the  shrines  of  Iswara,  in  India, 
of  Hneves  or  Apia  to  those  of  tbe  EgypM 
Osiris.  Nanda  haa  occasionally  bis  sepanR 
shrines,  and  there  ia  one  in  the  valley  <^  Os^ 
poor  which  tias  the  reputation  ofbeing  oraoaW 
as  rettards  tbe  seasons.  The  bull  was  the  r 
ofIswarB,and  carried  him  in  battle;  he  isi 
represented  upon  it,  with  his  consort  Isa,  at 

Colonel  Tod  tells  ua  that  tbe  iobnt 
son  of  ^agtdit,    when  only  Uiree  ytors  slU 
was  conveyed  to  the  fottreaa  of  Bhandan,  *hn| 
ha  WM  ptoUcted  by  t  Sliil  f)t  Xa^  ^ 


Heaas  le  mu  mtoved  for  (iraiter  Bccurity  to 
the  wildi  of  FaruBur.     Within  il*  inpernaaa 
neeuet  raw  the  three,  peaked  (ln*nite)  moun- 
liin,  at  whots  base  «u  tbe  town  of  Negiiidn, 
tiM  itwde  of  brahmina,   who  perfonneid  the 
ritti  of  the '  giMt  k<x).*    In  Ihii  retreat  passed 
the  eirly  Tnis  of  Bappi,   iraiulering  tbrough 
llMte  ajpine  rallies,  anudtt  the   grwea  of  Bat, 
and  tbe  ibriuBs  of  the  brasen  calf.       The  BMst 
aotiqoa  tonpies  are  to  be  wen  in  theM  apott — 
within  the  dark  gorge  of  the  monntuDf  or  on 
lis  ranted   summit, — in    the    depths   of   the 
forest,  and  »t  the  aonreea   of  atraama,    where 
aitei  of  aeoliuion,  beaut;,   and  snUiinUy  alter- 
natdj  exalt    the   mind's   deration.    In    these 
regions  the  image  of  creative  power  appears  to 
bm  been  the  eaiUeat,  and  at  one  time  the  sele 
object  of  adoration,  whose  symbols,  the  serpent 
wreathed  phallus  (lingnm),  and  its  eompitnidn, 
the    bull,    were    held    sacred    even    by    the 
'children   of    the    forest.'      In    these    silent 
retreats  Mnhadevk  long  continued  to  rule  trium- 
phant,   and     tbe    BOat    brilliant     ftetivitles 
of   Oodifwor    were    those    where    hia    rites 
■n    eelebrated    in    the     nine     days     sacred 
to  him,   when  the    Jnin   and   Vaiihnava   mix 
with  the  moat  sealous  of  hia  TOl»riea :  but  the 
strange  goda  from  the  plains  of  the  y>mufta 
Ud  Qangn  ba*e  withdrawn  a  po'rtio^  of  the 
v»\  of  the  Gchlote  from  their  patron  dirinity 
Ekiinga,  whoea  dflwan,  or  vicefcerent,  ia  tbe 
Sana.     The  tenple  of  Ekliwga,  situated  in  one 
of  the  nairoir  defiles  leadiiig^  to  the  capital, 
is  an  imipenae  atmcture,  though  more  tunip* 
tnona   than    elegant.     It  ia   built  entirely,  of 
while   marble,    moat   elaborately   caned   and 
emballialMd  ;  but  lying  in  tbe  route  of  a  bigot- 
tad  foe,  it  baa  undergone  many  dilapidationa. 
The  bmen  ball,  plaoed  nniter  his  own  dome, 
being  the  annctuary  of  the  pballua,  is  nearly 
of  the   nRturnI   aiae,  in  a  recumbent  poatore. 
It  ia.  eaat    (hdlOw)    of  gooil    shape,    highly 
poliahed  and   without  fhw,    except  where  the 
haunef  of  tb»  Tatar  had  opened  a  paasage  in 
the  hollow  flauk  in  aesrch  ol  treasure.  Amofmat 
the  nsojr  temples  where  tha  braeen  calf  fonos 
part  of  the  eatabliahment  of  Bal-Ceaar,  tli'ere 
DDB  sacred    to  Kinds   alone,   at  Keen   in  the 
nlley.      This  lordly  bull  has  his  shrine  attend- 
ad  as  devoutly  as  was  that  of  Apis  si  Memphia, 
•or  will  Ekiinga  yiHd   to  hia  brother  Scrapie. 
Fhe  ehaniies  of  positibn  of  the  Apia  at  Naen 
ire  recrired  »•  indications  of  the  fmitfulneaa  of 
ihe  aeasons,  though  it  is  not  apparnnt  how  such 
ire  eontrivod-  The  phyaioloincal  worship  of  the 
Eod  BahwUB.   wiih   his   emblem  the    lingum, 
rriapua   or    phallvs,  end    his  vaban,   the   bull 
tfaDili  or  BaBava,  seems  to  have  entered  India 
w    ite    weatem   border.     But  it  is  now  very 
(•■eral  arMl  Nandi,  in  stone  or  in  brasa,  it  to 
lif  Men    everywhere,  perhaps   half  a  million   of 
ttem  sre  ia  lotlia,  gueitlly  Mated,  looking  to 
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the  linjrum.  1i/Ceyk>n,  to  evrey  herd  of  enttts 
there  i*  a  sacred^^ball  who  is  supposed  to  exert* 
an  infloence  over  the  proaperity  of  the  floeka; 
hia  horns  are  omamoited  with  tufts  of  fathers, 
and  frequntLy  with  small  bells,  and  be  invaria- 
bly leads  the  fireat  herd  tO'  pastote.  On  start-' 
ing  in  the  early  morning  from  tha  eattle  kraal 
tb»  natives'  addreaa  the  bull,  telling  bin>  "  to> 
watch  over  the  herd  ;  to  keep  the  cows  from 
straying,  and  to.  lead  them  to  tbe  sweetest 
paatures,  so  that  they  shall  giva  abundanee  of 
milk,"  bB.—BuMse»,  Vol.  I.  p,  iZi.  ZWs 
Bajiuihan,  Vol.  I.p.  223. 

BULLA,  DvK.  Terminalia  bellerica,  Sans. 
Favonia  odorata. 

BULLAN.  A  river  near  near  Di^ng  Serai 
in  Muzzflerpore  district. 

BULLAEt,  DcK.  and  Hind.  PoUohos 
catiaiiy  and  D.  cnltratse.  See  Oolichos  apt- 
catuB. 

BULLEAH.  A.  river  near  Bnmoaree  in  Al- 
moruh. 

BDLL  PROO,  of  ]£alabar.  Kana  Kalabariou 

BULL-HIDE.    SaeLeaihfr. 

BULLI  OR  BULLTf  TBEE.  En6.  Ach- 
ras  sapota.    Diospyras  sapota- — Willd. 

BULL  NANDA.  See  BuU :  Belonna  Nandi. 
■  BULLOA.  Tbe  Soudieni  part  of  tbe  diatriot 
of  Tipperah. 

BULOOK.UNBOON  ?  Fenia. 

BULOOSITOON  KOOUAKI  i  TUNANi. 
PnnicB  granatnm. 

BULPAM.  Tam.  Balpamu,  Tn,  Soap- 
etoBB. 

BULBUBUE9  (Tj/phacmy. 

Ooma.- Raa.  I  Boucm SiXIWk 

Fun -..SULDix.  i  Patera. riri........    „ 

Bulrnshea,  so  oonapicBous  ia  tbe  matshea  of 
Snrope,  ettend  sisu  to  similar  situations  in 
inoBt.partfl  of  Indi*.  The  leaves  are  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  employed  in  making  mats  and 
winter  coverings  for  plants,  as  well  aa  for 
atufflng  chairs,  putting  lielween  tbe  slaves  of 
barreU.  The  lenves  of  "putera"  and  "reree'' 
iTypha  depAajitina  and  T,  an^utifolia) 
are  employed  in  makini;  mats  in  North- West 
India,  In  Stndh  the  former  ia  called  pun,  and 
ita  leaves  tmployed  for  making  mala  and  bat^ 
keta.  The  pollen,  like  that  of  Lyoopodium,  is 
inflammable,  and  used  as  a  subetituta  for  it  as 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  collected  in  Sindh,  and 
there  called  "  liooree'"  Elephants  are  fond  of 
1.  etephiintina.  It  is  a  valuable  land  binding 
plant  and  it  ia  tied  into  bundles  as  a  aoimming 
floai  .—Royh  Fib.  PI.  p.  35.    See  Kellefc. 

BULTL  A  name  of  Liidak.  See  Bhot,  India, 
p,  31«,  337.    LiidHk.  Maryul,  Tibet. 

BULT18TAN,  Tibet  proper,  the  land  of  the 
Bult  or  Bhot.  Buhiatan  is  partly  mahnmedaa 
of  the  Shiah  aectariuu.    See  I'ibcL    Bli«L 
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BUI.  TUL  OK  SHUB-JI-LA.  &  put  Inaing 
to  CMbBBTB  Id  L.  Si"  10'  L.  70"  16'.      ^ha 
erMtis  10,500  feet. 
.  fiULUH.  Maui.  A  bamboo. 
-  BULUH  PiGBINDU.  Uaut.   Tb«  fUmm 
tire  bamboo,  bIm  railed  Bula-ribat,  tbe  •tonn- 
bambcJo,  in  tbe  tontit  of  the  Malay  penhiBD- 
la,  Sumatra  aad  Ja*a,  th«  satires  ntake  bolat 
ia  tke  (brcat   bambooa  and  plaintin  soihuI* 
iaan^  when  the  wisd  bhnri.    It  ia  a  aort  o( 
£oIian  pipe.    See  Bamboo. 
'  BULUN,    Sindt,   thn    watet  bog,  a   por- 
poise ?  in  ihe  rivei  lodnt. 
.  BULIJNa,  Jat.    Plooaria  oaadida,  Nees. 
Xacheuma  spiaoea ;  Agai-agar. 

BULTJT  TAQH,  according  to  Captain 
H.  StT*chp;,  is  that  part  o[  the  Kouenlun- 
chain,  wbieb  is  esst  of  Sanarcand  and  Booth 
of  Khokaiid-  Buint-Tagh  means  the  oloud 
mountsiD,  but  the  Kouen-lon  chain  is  also 
ealled  the  Belni  Ttnth  whieb,  aecordin);  to 
Canningham,  is  synonymous  with  Balti  Moan- 
tain  :  other  names  foi  the  chain  are  Mus- 
tagh  ;  Karakoram  ;  Hindu-katb  ;  and  Tsung- 
lung  or  Onion  Mountains  from  the  prevalence  on 
it  of  a  species  of  Allinm,  lis  continuation 
forms  the  Pamir  range,  wast  of  Yarksnd.  The 
KAuenlttn  chain  is  not  less  elevated  than  the 
'Himalaya  and  is  covered  throni;hont  a  grrat 
part  of  its  length  wilb  perpetual  snow.  Its  aiis 
bas  not  been  eioased  by  any  traveller,  bat  his 
been  reaehed  by  Dr.  Thomson  who  visited  the 
Kankoram  past  elevated  18,S00  feaL  In 
Weslern  Tibet,  the  axis  of  the  chsin  ia  in 
fceneral  distant  about  150  miles  from  the 
Himalaya  and  the  country  between  the  two 
consists  of  a  oomplication  of  ranges  of  kfiy 
and  rugged  mountains  sepsratad  from  one 
■DOther  by  stony  valleys,  whieb  at  the  highei 
parts  of  tha  courses  of  the  rivers  expand  al  in- 
tervals intoaUavisI  plains.-— £*.  F,  tt.  TJk. 

BtJMASEA,  Bna.  Fustian. 

BUHBA .  A  race  inhabiting  the  hills  west- 
ward from  Kashmir  to  the  Indus. 
,  BUUBA,  UtHD.  dpontof  afbnntain,  also  a 
make  hol^  alao  a  caak. — Ell. 

BUMBOO  ?  Tah.  a  Fslgbat  wood,  of  a 
yellow  ooloor,  from  a  large  tree.  It  i*  used  for 
building  sod  for  fnmitore. — Cdl.  Frit^. 

BUMBUL.  Hind.  Rubos  biRorus. 

BUM KKTHA,  Hind.  Id  Lower  Doab, 
bills,  same  as  Buubhi  in  N.  W-  and  Bitbak  in 
Oaib.—EU. 

BUMMALO.  A  small  fish,  salted  and  dried, 
also  called  Bombay  Ducka,  but  found  on  nil  the 
coasts  of  Sonthem  Aaia.  See  Bombay ;  Fiahe*. 

BUHTELE.  Name  of  a  rajpnt  tribe  on  the 
Bsstem  parts  o!  the  Central  Boati.— Ell. 

BUN^,  AuB.  (Boon)  Coffee.  Coffee  berries. 


BUN,    Bwa.  HiKis 

benoe.— irOM, 
"  Ban  Ads,  Zingiber  Muammonsr,  wDd  ginjn. 
"  Borteati,  Fhaaaolai  rostntai. 

*•  Cbandar  681,  FlageUaria  IndioL 

"  Chu*l,  Desmodium  nran*. 

**  CbichiDRa,  TricoBMSm  lobnta. 
•■  Cbori   H.    cilled    also    Han,  ■  high  jo:^ 
griM  of  whiob  sliphantB  ara  vary  faad,— £U. 
.   "  Gab,  Dioapjroa  oordilulia. 

"  Ciooa,  Ateca  triiuidra. 

"  Gug  Bang.  SoUnnm  melongena. 

"  Qnumlc,  CooiimlB  pobesorau. 

*  OttDdhina,  Beog.  Allium  tabentnia. 

"  HuldM^  Cunmna  anmatioo. 

"  Joven,  ClarodendDD  inainta. 

*■  Jam  Ardiaia  hamilia. 

'•  JouL  Cnidium  dinisnio. 

**  Kaon,  GoScB  beDgaleniiB. 

"  Kapta,  iJibiaoDB  nttfolina. 

"  Kuohao,  oolocaaia  aatiqaonink 

•'  Kala7,  Glycine  Ulualia. 

"  Knbnee,  JpomieB  atriata. 

"  Lubunga,  Ludwi^a  paiviflora. 

"  HeMhae  MeliMaa  nrttflun. 

'■  JdetlMr,  Basig,  Trifoiivm  lodidiuB. 

"  Vaiakjiita,  Bong.  ArdiuagluidDkaa. 

*■  Hnllika  Jaanutmni  aambao. 

■  NirsDga   GelODiuDi  fascioulatom. 

"  IfanDgie  Bionfaytum  aenaitivam. 

^  NmI  Taptitoria  parpuraa. 

"  Natit  Amanotua  uuoatDe. 

'•Okia,  Ureua    lobaU;    TriumfatU   aanMu 
Xwnhium  oneDtale, 

I*  Palnng,  Sonchiu  orizenais  ilw>Kuiii«iWdi- 
dlianua. 

**  ft,t,  Btmg.  CurelMraa  olUorins. 

"  Piling  UelilotsaflBaantha. 

■'  Putol  TriooaantniiB  cuoauudisa,  Tr,  dioicL 

'■  Rai,  Sinapia  divancata. 

"  Saj,  Ben^  B;n  of  Baahioia  ncemcaa. 

"  Snled  pooin,  BaaellB  alba. 

■■  Hhim,  Lalilab  dnuetomntt  abv  L-  valgsib. 

■'  Salfa  FaniBria  parviliun. 

■■  Son.  Beag.  and  Hind.    Crotalaha  tacnuMti' 

"  Teparija  FhyMlia  mSnima. 
■■  Tulim  Odmnm  adaoBsdeBa. 
•■Tarooi^BnKa.  CUabbadLalfo.  LoftshnH. 
'.'  Uah,  Huriutta  ezaeita. 

BUNA,  Hind.  Edwardaia  mdlis,  TMmt 
oiianlalis.  ' 

BUNAFUB,  a  tribe  of  Tadu  bansi  r^puti! 
Oudb,  Allababad  and  Benares,   Guna  die 
and  Buodelcnnd.— £U. 

BUNAIB,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Kaa 
Affghan,  Tlie  BusuCxye  are  dettoaatio  m 
agricultural,  lying  in  waim  aheltaied  Mi 
valleys,  touching  the  Indus  on  om  *i<iaii 
Fanjkhora  on  the  other,  extending  on  tlis  im 
to  Kabul,  occupying  tha  uoithern  pan  oft 
plain  ol  feshawar,  Buoir,  8wst,Panjkhona 
the  EuBufzye  part  of  the  valley.  Aboui  i 
year  1863,  tbey  opposed  the  British  aiw] 
an  aUeapt  to  move  up  the  Umbeylah  pata  I 
warda  the  Mababau,  but  they  snBertd  ttt9 
and  afterwards  lent  their  aid  againel  "  "~ 
aituated  on  one  of  (he  spur*  ^  (ha  * 
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BOHDEtCBHD. 

naanUia  wbeie  fuutioa  from  HindiuUiii  hid 

BUIf  A,  of  EaicluD,  Albiziis  oduvlisiiiu. 
BUXAS  OK  ANAS.    See  Hindu. 
BUNBASABA.     Tbe  firat  of  tbe  pancidal 
Bhittji  kinsi.  See  Bhattiys. 

B0N-BHANTA,  H.  Wild  eg;  plant,  Sola- 
iinm  Rielongena — Sil. 

BUNBUOOAT  o«  BAHBHOOAI,  Bus. 
CarecA  •rboraa.— iftwi-   Bkeeda. 

BiJNOHONO  EULUWOOD.  Areddjs 
vood  of  ihe  Celebes.     See  Dyee, 

BUND,  Hind.  Febs.  (b&tid)  b  slip  of  an  ac- 
Knmt :  Bond-bsbrif  also  Buod-phanUh,  •  itate- 
BBDt  of  B  Till^e  soeoaiH  an  embtnkmeot,  a 
iuD.— ^. 

BUND  OB  BOOKU.  a  daik  bine  aUk  witb 
KKOj  «potB  Urftely  made  at  Benarea. 

BUNDA-  Pbsa.  {bbdK)  Aujthing  tautened 
benee  probably  the  Eniilisb  word  bundle. 

BUNDAH,  Hu«D.  (bXnd&h)  A  slave,  a 
errant. 

BUNDAU,  the  hit  Sikh  gara,  he  was  pnt 
JadeathbyAarangiebin  A.  D.  1706. 

BUNDAR,    Hind.  Pxes.  (UukISt)   A  liar- 
»nr ;  heooe  Bfaab  bunder,  a  harbour  maaler, 
nrt-ineater;  perba|w  alia  a  Buader-boet. 

BUNDA&I.  A  section  of  the  seooud  class  or 
Im-jnti  of  tbe  Khtitri.     See  Kbatri. 

BUNDER  ABBAS,  formerly  called  0am- 
MOD,  in  let.  S7"  10*  N.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^erMBn  Gulf  is  6  miles  nortb  of  Kishm  iabnd, 
itisintbe  aoatb  of  tbe  proTinceof  Kirnuii  end 
I  shout  eighteen  da^s  march  from  tbe  town  of 
itinnan . — Hvnhurgli , 

BUNDKRDKVA,  its  chief  in  the  time  of 
Bapha  was  Eaapgol,  who  gare  hie  daughter  to 

Bl'in)ELCUNB.  In  Central  India,  u  di- 
ided  inio  four  states,  wilb  which  Britiafa  India 
as  Ireatiea,  tie.  Bewab,  Tehree  oi  Oorchs, 
juttia  and  Snmptbnr,  with  S3  minor  ktates  viz. 
ohawol,  Jignee  ^eygurh,  Baonee,  Berooda, 
^wor,  Chirkari,  Chttteipore,  Kotee,  Hyhcre, 
hgode,  Ooreba.  end  Fuana.  Other  Bondel- 
lad  atatee,  viz.  Jalonn,  Jhansi,  Jmtpore,  Chir- 
aoQ,  Shahgurli,  Banpor,  Furws,  Bijimgo^urb, 
Iroba,  and  twn  of  the  Keliogar  Chobey  jaghiiea 
m  been  confiacatrd  by  the  British  OoTeru- 
iMt.     Tbe  name  of  Bundelcund  ia  taken  froDi 

apnrioua  rajpnt  tribe  dfaceoded  from  Ihe 
irawar  of  Katitit  and  Kbyrsghnr  wbo  settled 
ere  in   the  13th  and  14ih  crnturiea,  boithe;; 

itbat  the  devotion  of  their  anceatora  to 
da  (Vindliya)  Baani  gare  rise  to  the  najne. 
to  name  baa  also  been  derired  from  Banda  • 
IM.  In  Briiiah  Bundelcuad,  there  are  few  of 
l>  Boondt^  raue,  except  in  the  pergunnah  of 
fewari. 

iVhe  Kndijachal  monntaina  in  Bundrlcnnd 
HMence  near  Senndab,  L.  S6°  14/  L- 
f  W }  proctfida  B.  W.  to   Nanw  X&?  89/ 


77°  58'  ;  8.  E.  ttt  24'»  13'  j  N.  B.  to  Ajegarfi, 
34°  63',  80"  20'  ;  and  Kulleenjsr,  in  the  sentf 
ncieitr,  and  E.  to  Berjclnr,  S50  10'  81°  36'. 
None  are  more  than  2,000[t.,the  aTemge  between 
theTuniandKuttrBPaBses,abont6S0  ft.  The 
Tons  falla  over  the  brow  by  a  caactde  of  900 
It.  •  Bibhi,  898  ft. ;  and  Bonti,  400  ft. 

Tbe  tower  parts  are  primary,  rodcs  overlaid  1^ 
•andatone.  Id  many  plscea  ore  trap,  or  other 
formationa  of  volranio  origin-  The  plateau, 
which  earmonnta  the  tange,  is  ham  10  to  IS 
milaa  wide. 

fiunddeund  has,  in  the  paat  three  oantniiei, 
been  fifteen  time*  deeohted  by  (amine  and  it 
is  proposed  to  ntiliie  the  waters  of  the  Betwn 
river  toaecnre  ita  irrigation.— .fUtof.  Aitdtiio*. 

BUNDI,   UlKS.     A  kind   of  sweetmeat,  in 

BUNBI,  a  atate  of  Bajpiitana. 

BUNER.  A  district  of  Afghanistan  North 
West  fron  Peshawar.  Bee  Bunair. 

BUNDESU,  a  fcligioua  book  of  the  Parse* 
Zoroaatrians. 

BUNO,  Pbbs.    Hemp. 

BUNG.     See  Eunawer. 

BUNGA,  Hind.   A  stock  of  straw. 

BUNOA-BUA-PALA,  HftUt.  Blaee. 

BUNOA-CHaNKE,  Ualai.  Caryopkyl- 
lus  aromaticus. — Unn. 

BUNOA-LAWANG,  Uabb.  Carjc^hytloa 
aromaticns. — Linn . 

BUNGA  PALA.     Bau.  Mace. 

BUNGA  PUKUL  AHPAT,  If  alat.  Hi- 
rabilia  jalaps.  See  Macaasar. 

BUNOAEI  KI  LAERI,  UiMt>.  VangneriB 
spinoaa. 

BUNGAEOO,  Tbl.    Gold. 

BONGA  8UBS0N,  Hms.  Sinapisjnn- 
cea- 

BUNOABUS,  a  genns  of  reptiles.  B.  cernle- 
na,  B.  tropidonotns,  B.  Cejlonicns,  are  three 
poiaonons  serpents  of  Burmsh  and  Ceyton,  eC 
the  hmily  EUpidae,  B.  cteruleus  occurs  in  moat 
parts  of  India  and  in  Burmah,  B.  fasciatna, 
common  in  Borraab  is  rare  on  the  eastern  ooaat 
of  tbe  Feninnila,  B.  semifasoiata  oecura  In 
China.  Theae  scakee  are  from  4  to  6  feet  long. 
BUNOGA  CUAPPA,  Malat-  Bluraea 
baleamifera. 

BTJND-I-KAI6ER.  A  dyke  or  bund  near 
the  townof  Shnster  in  Southern  Feiaia,  thrown 
acroaa  the  river  Knren.  Bir  Henry  Rawlin- 
soD  says  tbiit  it  was  constructed  by  Ardeafair 
Bebigan  or  his  *on  Sbahpur,  and  tbe  canal 
conslraeted  is  celled  Nahr-i-Dariyan,  which 
waters  tbe  fidda  to  the  aonth  in  the  Uiandab. 
-De  Bode. 

BUMDll,Pfiia.  (bXnd'r)  A  port  or  harbour. 
A  common  poal.flx  and  preflxaaBDndetAhbaa: 
Muchli  Bundr,  and  tbe  Eogliab  Bnndr  boat. 
See  Bonder.  Bnndar ;  Bandar, 

BUN-GUl  Hjms.  Corchorasolitorius.  ' 
S 


vustm. 

BITNGKA,  Hind,  ain  otlled  Katooa,  sn 
■qiMtio  beetio  which  eaW  rice  planti.  It  ii 
•aid  to  mtke  r  iMf  boat,  which  it  paddles  from 
plant  to  plant — Bll. 

BUNOLA,  Hind,  commonly,  BaDgalow, 
a  one  storied  honta. 

BUNGU8H.  In  the  Kohot  diatrict,  ths 
principal  tribe  are  the  Bannash  Pathana. 
They  can  mutter  15,000  fiithtinK  men,  and 
are  fairly  good  aoldien.  Tbej  hijtbly  appn- 
dated  the  BriLitfa  lifcbt  money  aaaeMmenta, 
after  what  had  been  long  termed  the  "  isbber 
rule"  of  aooltaa  MtlKHned  Bamkiye.  Up  to 
1818,  be  held  Kobat  aa  a  M  from  the 
Cabal  gOTemment.  It  waa  then  Ukm  poa- 
■eaaion  of  by  the  British  on  account  of 
hoatility  cYiQcad  daring  the  aeoond  8ikfa-war, 
The  khan  of  Hungoo  in  the  Bunguah  country, 
was  in  the-  British  aerrice  as  Revenue 
Collector,  when  be  was  marilered  by  one  of 
his  own  Tclatiree.  The  khanship  descended  to 
his  aon.  The  Bnogutfa  tribe  have  suffered  much 
from  the  raids  of  their  hiil  neighbours,  Wuieeree, 
Orukiye,  Tooree,  and  Cabulkheyl. 

The  inhsbitantt  of  the  MeeraoEye  valley  nre 
also  Bangnsh.  This  valley  belonged  to  the  fief 
of  sooltan  Mahomed,  but  beinft  an  outlying 
locality  was  overlonked  when  Kohst  was  taken 
possession  of.  The  Cabnl  so*emment  then 
lost  no  time  in  armngiiig  for  the  ooenpation  of 
Meeranzye,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
vacated ;  so  sinlar  Aiim  KJian,  the  governor 
of  the  Kootum  province,  in  13Sl,  summoned' 
the  Heeranzye  to  surrender;  but  they  peti* 
tioned  the-  British  to  inclade  tbem  in  Kohst. 
Under  thu  circumstances  this  request  was 
acoeded  io<  They  were  in  their  hetu-ts  hostile 
to  the  British  gorcrnmant,  as  indoed  they, 
were  to  any  government  whstever.  They 
oifeied  to  guard  the  Eothul,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  an  hereditary  claim,  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Afreedee,  to  occupy  the  ridge. ' 
The  Kotbnl  was  then  made  over  to  them,  and 
aa  the  Afreeriee  refused  to  open  the  Pass,  it 
waa  resolved  to  eatablish  a  blockade  and  the 
Afreedee  were  debarred  from  entering  the 
KohaC  and  Peshawur  valleys.  While  these 
arrangements  were  progressing,,  the  Gallee 
Ahvedee  suddenly  attacked  the  Bunxush  people 
on  the  Kothul,  and  seized  that  pott.  Several 
BuDgnsh  chiefs  were  killed  in  the  eneountcr, 
and  Major  Coke  who  was  present,  waa  (lightly 
voonded.  Upon  this  check,  tiie  Buugush 
people  obtained  the  alliance  of  two  small, 
though  warlike,  tribes,  named  Buiootee  and 
Sepah.  These  were  independent  and  dwelt  in 
the  hills  nesr  the  pats.  I'he  Snulbem  seoiion 
of  the  Jewakee  Afreedee  sko  joined  the  league. 
See  Affchan :  Khyber  £08,  517. 

BUNHAN,  a  rivei  or  Jeypore. 

BUNHO.  A  Penaug  wood,  from  a  laree  tree ; 
QccwJoMlly  ued  Hot  building,— Cbi.  Frith. 


Hyoadaniu  hjMgHJ- 


BITNJ,    HiND.P 
Mia. 

BUNJABA,  Hind,  also,  Bn^ta.  TW 
name  is  supposed  by  Elliot  to  he  dtnnd  turn 
the  Sanscrit  Bun^,  a  merchant.  Skibptai  j 
derives  it  from  the  Persian  biriDJar,  ■  not  «!•  j 
Tier.  In  the  Data  Knmara  Cbaritra,  s  wort  nit-  , 
ten  by  JHndi,  mention  is  made  of  a  oxtk  tgU  | 
in  abnnjara  camp.  Buttho  hnnjaraiRma 
indicatod  by  Arrian  as  one  of  the  olsNei  if  ' 
Indian  society.  They  are  chiefly  «ini]cib{ 
Rrain  metchanta  and  aalt  merchant,  hot  oaf  -. 
have  settled  down  in  the  tract  under  the  Mf  | 
them  hills  lying  between  Goiaefcpoor  ai 
Kordwar.  Some  are  mahonedaii  and  af  i 
they  came  from  Uultan.  Those  oFwcsM! 
India  are  usually  Chsruna,  and  tiwir  ttmi  \ 
chsrscier  is  a  great  protection   to  iben. 

The  Turk!  Bnnjar*  who  are  mostly  svii^ 
have  S6  tribes  or  got.  I 

The  Beid  Bunjara  hava  11"  Kot,"  th«7  (shI 
from  Bhutnir  and  are  now  in  Filibit  and  fb4 
and  many  are  weavers  and  medical  mtn. 

The  Lnbana  Binjara  have  II  "|[rf'i< 
mostly  agricultural.  They  claim  to  bsdtsml 
anU  of  Oonr  brahmins  and  to  have  left  fisrf 
humbor  in  AurungMb'a  tinae. 

The.Mookeri  Banjara  elain  to  ban  — 
from  Mecca,  and  to  reside  in  Jhujjor.  "0^ 
have  16  "got." 

The  Bnhmp  Bunjara  are  mcttly  hiiili' 
lead  a  more  wandering  life.  Tb^arcdirii 
into  the  ftve  tribes,  Knthor,  Choubao  or  Ks"^ 
Fowar.TowHr  and  Burtea,  wboanagtiai 
divided  into  tribe*  or  goti  They  claim  ts 
oome  from  Cbittoor.  They  intonnacry,  b'l 
with  members  of  the  same  goL  They  kr"^ 
nlose  relation  wiih  those  of  the  Dekhss,! 
communiry  has  a  chief  at  its  bead  atyledl 
to  whom  they  yidd  implicit  obediesee.-'.B 
128-131-    See  Bunjara. 

BUNJAR,  Hi»D.  Wasta  landilaad 
ing  fallow,  also  indifftrent  aoil. 

BUNJIN,  Hind.  A  waed  which  gnf 
the  Kbarif  crops  much  sooght  aRec  tiy  Ai 
who  praotiee  alcheaiy.— Sttuii. 

BUWKA  THADA. 
BuDka  thadali...   _Tel.  (  Babtrs - 

A  wood  whieh  was  aent  to  the  Otetl 
bition. 

BUNSAS    BITBB,    rieea   in  a  ^ 
summits   in   the  Aravalli  rantte,  I>>t.  34* 
LoD.   73°  S8'  8.  W.   into    Kan   of  Kuuh 
several  small  channels.  Length,  180  m. 
17,000  sq.  m.  drained. 

BUNM,  Hind.  Payment  in  knid,  ll 
Bannibar  a  ploughman  paid  in  kiad- 

BUNNOO  valley  is  held  by  mixed  --  ^^ 
dwell  in  walled  villages.  They  nia  wd^ 
and  eatlow  skinned.  They  are  qoie^  ■^ 
and  legnlai  in  rcTeniM  nttter^  Wt  iiM 


BOHT. 

ofiUtiif  neUaM  puJHiy  mid  delibente  vh- 
utiiiiitioD.  BuDQDo  M  inUTMotad  by  the 
KMran  BJTa  wkich  readen  it  lich  and  fertila 
ud  tb^  caltiTite  with  boiihi  induttry.  Xhay 
■nwell  titected  to  tbo  BiUish  GoTtvnineal. 
Inn  is  impoiled  in  qusnlitiet  fnmi  the  Wu- 
mca  hiUi,  and  it  worked  up,  at  Kalab^h,  in' 
lo  ipl<nillunl  implementi,  oauldram,  oooking 
ilauil«,gntei  and  fire  iiona,  ladlea,  pegi,loelci, 
toneiboa  iiul  ehaiiu-  The  Wusaeroea  briofj; 
iiown  OB  bullocks  and  mulei  otueflj  through 
IIh  S«onua  pais  to  ths  Bunnoo  fair  when  it 
kbaiijkiup  bj  cariiera  rrom  KaUbagh  who 
mrey  it  back  to  that  great  emporium  o!  Iha 
bwtnde,  where  they  aetl  it  to  the  oiaDufao- 
Inm-  The  ipada  in  uaa  in  Buoooo,  oaKed  in 
lUloo  "  am,"  ia  very  peculiar.  Tobacco  i> 
Wpofttd  ia  large  quantitica  from  the  Wuew 
•i  liill*  chiefly  through  the  Koonun-walee  and 
tllxinikb.  Uuch  cattle  i« brought  to theBun- 
t|M  liii  from  Donr  and  the  Wuiwree  bills; 
WwuDberaof  goataaadaheep.  The  Dooin- 
pii  mneli  priied,  and  ia  reared  io  the  district 
■  mil  u  beyond  the  border. — LaUum. 
|BD.\NOOCU££.  The  raee oooupyicg  Bun- 

^UNNOOB.  An  Affghan  tribe  adjoining  the 

■ibm  district.  They  are  ealled  Bunoorwal. 

VlUN-OTSUBa.  Hind.,  also,  written  Ban- 

ftngifnunbaii  aTorest,  "ootatrg"  abandoning, 

iaioa  marriage  ceremony  perfanned  in  honor 

OBw|y  planted    orchard,  without  which 

Mt  propel    to  partake  of  its  fruit.    A 

I  inUiug    a   Saligramnw    penonatei   the 

^ooin.    Another    holding     the     sacred 

.  fcnonates    the   bride.     Alter  a   boma 

In  aiariGoe,   the  officiating  brahmin  put* 

qoeationa    to    the    oouple.     The 

Dikaa   three  cbcuita  of  a   spot  in 

moTiDg  from  the  sonth  to  the  weat 

md  by  the  bridegnom   holding  an  end  of 

ptnonating   bride't  garment.     The  bride- 

n  Iben  takes  precedence  and  drcumnmbu- 

-inniilarlT.— iPHitrf. 

CDK3EN,    Karl  Chnstian,  bom  1791   at 

h  in  Waldeck.    He  was  the  son  of  & 

.WBslong  employed  in  Italy  and  England, 

iBbsisador   and  was  the  author  of  figypts 

aiDVoiveruIbialory:  description  of  Home, 

Ipidjtua  and  bis  times :  Signs  of  the  times  : 

lA  of  the  Pntnre  ;  God   in  History,  died 

-t—I^atn't  UaganM,  June  1868. 

VHT,  Smut  Balls  or  Pepper  Brand. 

,.Deo.  I  Ursdo  fcetida BluiB, 

be  fngu  wbioh  oceaaioiis  this  disease,  bas 
Mo  been  net  with  only  in -the  grains  of 
■i  wba  ita  pesenee  ia  readily  recognised 
k  ptaatiaily  diaguating  odonr  of  the  in- 
|1  ur.  Wh^  this  disease  prersdla,  it 
%  dileriBralea  the  vahie  of  tbe  sanpte  • 
mm  lapmiBg  its.  disfcustii^  odoar  to  tbe 
^«ikM  it  len  At  ftw  i)KKl,-*J(Mw«. 


BUNT,  HiKo,,  oniipe  pnlse  of  Cicer  nrieti- 
num. 

BUNTA-JAMUDU,  Tel.  Enphorbia  anti- 
quorum. — LiuM. 

BUNTAKI,    Hind.    Solannm  inelongens. 

BUNTUBIA.  A  olssi  ef  «ood  rangers  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Goruokpor.  They  are  now 
oultivatart. — Eil. 

BUNUN,  Hind.    Frafraria  Tesea. 

BUN-ZU,  writlHi  also  Bom-iuand  Bom-dn, 
a  tribe  of  the  Ba-KkoioK,  who  dwell  north  of 
the  Kotadan  ri*er  inhabiting  chiefly  tbe  eastern 
basin  of  the  Eunfuli  or  eastern  branch  of  tbe 
ChitlBgong  river.  To  tbeir  north  are  the  closely 
allied  tribes,  the  Luuitta,  Kungye  or  Kuki,  in- 
hibiting the  highlands  of  Tipperab  and  extend- 
ing South  £ast  towards  tbe  head  of  the  Koladsn, 
both  tbe  Bnitiu  and  Kuki  appear  like  tbe  Ku- 
mi  to  belong  to  the  Bnmab  family - 

BUOYED  Eno. 

BonU „Fr. 

AnkBrboyen Gbb. 


Apoog  tuntnilkMHALAT. 
Boyas : &t, 

lAngsni  GoratD TsL. 


GavitelU... 
Ampnnfb  Lam- 

pDDg _....M*UT. 

A  floating  body  employed  to  point  out  the 
itluHtion  of  anvtbing  underwater,  as  a  ship's 
anchor,  a  iboal,  a  ssnit-bauk  or  the  course  a 
ship  should  take  enterinK  a  harbour:  they 
receive  nrioua  names. — Ftmlkner. 

BUPHUS  COaOMANDUS,  one  of  the 
erane  tribe-  These  with  Ardea  einerea,  A  prasi- 
nosceles  and  Herodiss  garzetta  are  common  in 
In  dta. — GoUingwood. 

BUPABITA  ]tHHD.TheBpe8ia  popobieus. 

BUPHTHALHTJM  BAMTILLA,  Buok, 
Gnizotia  oleifera.  D.  0. 

BUPLBUEUM    MABQINATUM.-FiiK. 

Ksli  Zewar,.._....HiND,  |  Zin....» Hifd. 

Slpal ^  „  J 

Thb  and  allied  speciea  are  abundant  in 
mitny  parts  of  the  Puigsb  Himalaya,  front 
8,B00  to  1 1,600  feet.  In  Kannwar  the  root  is 
staled  to  be  eaten  raw,  and  the  seeds  to  be 
exported  as  Zira.— (See  Carum). — J.  L.  Stew- 
art, M.  D. 

BUPBESTIS.  Bee  Beetles;  Coleoptera. 

BUPSA,  a  river  of  tbe  Babathoo  drcle. 

BUQ,  PxKB.  A  goat's  born,  buq-i-Hamam, 
the  bom  summoning  to  tbe  bath. 

BVQIt-EED,  or  Bed  ooa  Zoha,  held  on  (be 
9th  day  of  the  twelfth  monib  Buq-reed.  On  this 
oeoasion,  mahonedans  proceed  to  the  Eed-gab 
in  great  state,  vrfaen  the  kbootbah  is  read  in  the 
name  of  the  ruling  sovereign, 

BUBJA,  Tbu  UymeuodyctioD  excelaom.^ 
WeM. 

BUBI  HAS,  HiNS.  Tamarix  indioa. 

BITBJ,  a  bastion.    See  Boot]. 

BUBJ,  HlMD.  Alao  fiuijri,  BetaU  bbojr 
putra,  B.  Jacqnemonlii,  Sgofih,  Bitth- . 


BaSHAH. 

■  BURKA.  in  l«t.  2S»  43'"  N.  long.  67*  5*' 
E-  a  town  40  miles  weat  of  Uuakat  and  tlw 
BQBmer  reiidanoe  of  the  Imsm, — Sorsburgk. 

BUB  KA.  JHAR,  Hind.  Fiona  Indica. 

BTJREOOK,  Khubani,  HiHhmirii,  Baknr* 
Shanee,  Hind.  J^xib.  Armeaiaoa  volgaria. 
The  apricot. 

BTJBKUNDU,  Hind.  CaragaDi  trsgaean- 
ttioidea, 

-  BURUAH,  an  indepontlaDt  kinRdom  border- 
ing on  firitith  India,  to  the  Kaat,  md  lying 
between  Briliah  India  and  China. 

In  the  Burmese  Chioaolo^cal  table*  trans- 
lated in  Crawfurd'a  Embassy,  are  the  fol- 
lowing events: 

B.  C. 

-  €91  Ij:^    The  grand  epoch  established  by 

An-ja-na  the  grandfathet  7 
Gustama. 
628   Gautama  born.. 
608        ■•     begsn  to  reifcn. 
689    Oantama  abtained  deiGcation  (became 

B  Buddha). 
644  Gautama  died  and  obtained  Nib'haa 

(aonihilBtion.) 
613   1  The  saored   epoch   established  by 
,  king  Aj&taaat. 

94  450  The   communicaiioni   of    Gaala- 
ma  leduoed  to  writing  inCeylon. 
A.D 

76  P.  E,   I  The  Prome  epoefa  esUblished 
by  king  Sumutidri. 
V.  E.  The  Vulgar  epoch  eslsblished  b? 
1  Fuppa-Cban-ra-haa. 
73t   Uch-cba-na-praung,  in  Chit  Ka- 
ing.  But  tbiB  year  Sn-lo-mang- 
bya,  founded  Angwa  (Ava),  and 
began  to  reign :  and    Chitka- 
JBg  and  Fany a  wei«  destroy sd. 
1114  Alsnng  b'hara   (Alompnt)   be- 
gan   to   reign    at    Mnt-cho-bo 
(Bfonchabo.) 
1143  His  oonsia,  Paing^ka-cha  oom- 
mottly  called  Msnng-mang,  son 
of  U-pa>ra-ja  at  Ave,  loooeeded 
the  same  year  by  hii  uncle  Ps- 
dem-mang,  or  Han-ta^ri-kii  ton 
of  Alaung-b'hura,  and  founder 
of  Ama-ra-pnre. 
1184  Ava  re-built  and  made  the  capi- 
tal-— Pruutp't    AntiqitUittt  p. 
294. 

The  Burawae  seem  to  have  been  anintroding 
nee  conqaering  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  kingdom  hare  gready  varisd. 
At  present  the  popnUtion  of  the  territories, 
subject  to  the  king  of  Burmsh,  including 
the  tribetary  Shan  itstea,  probably  does  not 
exceed  three  and  a  half  millions  of  sonl&  The 
B^nf  the  whole  oouBtry  it  about  193,00U 
aqoaissuleSt 


A  Inaty  ia  said  to  ban  been  ealotd  isk 
in  1795  between  the  Indian  aod  Bunane  Os- 
Tsmmenta,  and  in  17B5,  Csptan  MmM 
Symes  waa  sent  as  envoy  to  Art,  but  (na 
1797,  ditputes  regarding  Arakan  begia  «i 
the  fugitivsa  into  Chittagong  were,  in  171^  j 
demanded  from  the  British.  ' 

Colonel  Symes  returned  to  BanROon,  wkn 
he  was  not  treated  with  ordinary  eirililtbjih 
Governor,  and    he  left  for  Bengal  id  Jiamr 
1803.  After  this.  Captain  Canning  wMseatti 
two  occasions,  the  Utter  in  1809.H  tkint  ' 
be  was  treated  diicourteously,  but  on  tks  IM- 
ter  nith  dvitity.    In  I8II  the  ArakaneiBi^ii  ' 
rebelled  and  invaded  Burmese  territoiy  and  ii 
1811  Caplain  Ganmeg  was  again  tent  lo  aedi- 
nle.    Bubseqiienlly  to  that  year  the  Burnoed- 
iioers  in  Arakan  mon:  than  once  made  iixuk 
for   the  surrender   of   Ankaneserefa)!Mut  '• 
even  made  pretensions   to   the   sovereigntj  d  \ 
Bengal,  as  far  sa  the  city  of  Moonhedibad,*  | 
territory  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  ot  Ankn-  ' 
In  1819  they  interfered  in  Assam,  and  in  liU 
they     invaded   Gaohar,       War   was  dediri 
against  Burmah,   on  the  5th  liDtrch  ISU.ail 
after    two  campsigna  un^er  Sir  A.Csmpbdli 
treaty  of   peace  waa  dedared  at  Tsodsbos,  « 
Uie   34th  February    1S86.     Bobseqwotlj,  a 
1861,  in  conerquenoeof  the  Burmese  Rhahl 
redress  to  a  British  shipowner  whonttktrki' 
injured  at  BsBfroon,  warwaaagaic  dedtndW 
WHS  condacted  sucoestrully  hy  General  Qodm 

Bangoon  feU  to  n  combined  Nard  ti 
Military  Force  on  the  14tfa  April  18S!a' 
when  peace  waa  deelared  ail  Pe?u  and  Anta 
were  retained  by  the  British.  Burmahisisid 
by  ■  king  and  by  the  Atwen-woon,  BnnM 
Privy  Conncillors,  of  whom  there  *n  ft» 
They  are  inferior  in  nmk  to  the  Wom-IK 
but  between  them  and  the  Wocn-dook  pRV 
droce  is  disputed. — TtiUt  Smbatsy,  p.  71- 

The  Burmans  proper  occupy  the  v^kj* 
the  Inwaddy,  mixed  with  Karens,  from  Ii- 1( 
N.  to  the  delU.  They  are  hnddHusts.  tii 
laiiguafce,  the  Burmese,  is  spoken  in  Anki 
in  the  vaUeifs  of  the  Ira  wad  dy  andSitang,* 
inTenaaserim  to  the  soutbofTavoy.  Thsil 
kanese  and  Burmese  are  called  Mysmms  ■ 
nre  of  the  same  race.  There  are  nuasM 
Bhsn  statea  far  to  the  north-east,  but  dl 
generally  owe  fealty  to  the  Burmese  UoniRi 

The  Bnraans,  are  lively,  inqnisitive,  atti* 
irascible  and  impatient. 

The  Bnrmeaa  tattoo  thamaelvaa  and,  li 
certain  Turks,  sre  perhapa  tha  meat  drill 
men  and  women  who  do  so.  The  Bntri 
woman's  lower  garment  is  a  Banow  dotk  i 
various  ealors,  ol  a  pleasing  eoatmst,  wkkA J 
scenda  generally  from  the  waist  w  from  M 
iht  ana  to  the  feet.  It  is  made  to  ovedsp  ■ 
in  front  ia  tucind  in,  but^it  in  so  ainowjk 


BUMBS. 

m  th  Muw  «alk%  tke  thigfa  is  non  or  lest 
flbwn  It  H«h  step. 

FiMD  I^ouM  to  Ava  tke  aountrr  is  «l»rM- 
leriud  i^  nueve&nes*  and  gmenl  elevstioB. 
Nwthttly,  it  is  desidedljr  nwBBtainous.  Houn- 
twN  4  m.  N.  or  Am,  4,000  ft.  ZyngsU  Uts., 
fenHBg  H  kiad  of  rievslwl  dosb  between  Ihe 
UwBB  ind  Sitsng  nven.  Gold,  stlrer,  itod, 
tin,  Itsd,  •ntimony,  and  other  aetals,  are  net 
vitb.  Qatrries  of  setble  are  woifcad  ne» 
Amcfapoora.  There  are  many  fosnioferoiis 
rooki  tod  ooal  hae  been  dlsOorered  on  the 
In*n4df. — Jeh»Ui»it'«  fVeiriMs,  <Ec.  Faffa 
!01ft3ll3.  Priatep. 
BURMAK  BO}L*WO0D.  tUmjn,  »peoiei 
BUfiUANH,  aailioi  of  the  TheBaunis  Zej- 
liaiciu,  paMishad  la  Ueiland,  wbioh  he  wrote 
froBi  ths  «oUection«  made  in  Oeykxij  by 
Hr.  Pawl  Hwnano,  a  medical  man  in  Ceylon. 
The  une  collection  eemd  Unneus  to  write 
hii  Flora  ZeyUniea  wd  it  is  now  in  the  Bri- 
lith  niueum.  8ut)»equebt  to  this,  in  the 
ynr  ITBS,  PaofeisOT  Nioholas  Laur,  Bur- 
Mtnn  of  AmBtOTdam,  eon  of  the  author  of  the 
yiort  Ztylitniea,  poblished  hb  Flora  Indiea, 
with  67  ptatee,  oontaining figures  of  178  planU 
M«ab)y  eaectneil,  bat  moeh  tarnior  to  thoae 
intlieFlwa  Zeylsniea. — J^igki't  ProdrvmM 
ftow.  Vol-  I.  p.  10,  quoted  in  Hook.  tU  Th. 
BUBHAMNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which 
(hne  epecin  are  known  in  India,  B,  distioha 
af  Ceylon  Coaean  and  New  Hollnnd.  B.  reeles- 
b  of  Nepal,  and  B.  triflora  of  Penang.— ^rin^f, 

nt. 

BVRHAB,  HiTTD.  Artemima  parriflora. 

BUBN'A ,  n  rirer  numing  near  Cbobeepoor, 
in  Beaaras  distriot-    - 

BUSNAK,  HitTD.  Artemiaia  ancrorain. 

BUBVEB,  a  ritw  near  Shabpoor  in  the 
Ifortbeni  CdnesB. 

BUBNZS.  Threebrothsraofthiftnanieser?- 
fi  together  in  India.  The  eldest,  J^es  Bumea, 
K.  H  ,  L.  L.  U.i  wrote  a  History  of  Cuteh  and 
rait  to  the  Conit  of  Bind :  Bir  Alexander 
Bamea,  Kt.  who  wrote  his  travels  in  Persia 
■imI  IGstoiy  of  Oabnl,  at  which  place,  along  with 
th^  yonnfieat  brother  Chaises,  he  fell  on  the 
Sod  November  1641.  They  were  netives  of 
Uontroee  in  Scotland,  aons  of  James  Burnes, 
protost  of  the  town,  and  relatiTes  of  ths  poet 
Bums.  •^' 

BUKNES,  Bis  A.,  a  distinguished  oHieer 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  who  entered  tt>e  aervice 
in  18S2.  and  was  killed  at  Csbool  in  1841. 
He  waa  tery  eonapieuona  for  his  zeal  and  abi- 
Kty  as  a  Irognist,  statist,  and  geiient  observer. 
Ttavetled  alone  from  Bombay  throoRh  Siod, 
Ihe  Pnnjab,  and  Bokhara  to  the  Cnapian  fica, 
Mnrnnig  by  the  Persian  Gnlf,  betwiit  1S31 
•ad  U98.  Waa  despatched  on  a  mission  to 
Vabool  in  18S7  ;  AatitUDt  to  the  Enroy  from 


BimSFNC   OF  WIDOWS.  ' 

1^8  to  ISii  :  Avthor  of  Kotiee  of  hoapital 
For  animals  at  Bunt,  Jl.  ¥ol.  L  p.  66.— On 
the  Colossal  images  in  Baoieaan,  Bi.  Aj. 
TraM.  1888,  Vol,  II.  p.  663.— Tratels  into 
Bokhara,  L<md.  1834,  S  Ttds.— Oa  Femalo 
Infanticide  in  Onteh,  Lond.  At.  Tratu.  1834, 
Tol.  I.  p.  193.'^GabooI  1831  and  ISSB.Ltmd. 
1842,  I  Vol.— Notice  of  Bind,  Lottd.  Geo. 
Tmtu.  183?,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  2.~Observatiaaa 
on  the  maritime  oommuDicaticHiB  of  India,  aa 
carried  on  by  the  Natives,  I^,  1836,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  8.  — On  (he  mins  of  Puttan  Soaaaath,  L(m, 
As.  Traiu.  Vol.  V.  p.  104.  A  Memoir  of  liia 
life  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Timet,  Deetmben 
1841  ;  jia.  Jl.  1842.— Dr.  Bnirt's  Narratiso 
of  Aff)!hNnistan,  Bomiay  1843,  Dr.  Bwri'a 
Oaialogne, 

BUaNBB,  Dr.  Jahm,  k.  h.,  of4heBom« 
bay  Medical  Serrioe,  but  retired  aa  PbysioiBn 
General  1850,  having  formeriy  held  the  offieea 
of  Assistant  Besident,  Cutch  ;  and  Ijeoretaiy 
Medical  Board,  Author  of  Visit  to  tbe  Court 
of  Scinde,  with  sketch  of  ths  history  of  Cutch, 
1839, 1  Vol.  l3mo.  J/emon-o/i  Galevm,  1840, 
onrf  London,  1851. — 8eo   Dr.  Buwfi  Cat»- 

BURNING  OF  WIDOWS,  existed  in  earlj 
times  amongst  Thraaaus,  Getn,  aud  Scythians.' 

In  the  ieland  of  Lombok,  wives  may  suSer 
themselves  to  be  bdmed  or  krised  after  tho 
death  of  their  husbands.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  9ueh  an  event  very  seldom 
occurs,  and  daring  one  traveller's  stay  there 
was  only  Hsingle  widow  who  allowed  hersdf 
to  be  krised.  They  hsve  tbe  choice  of  allov 
ing  themieUes  to  bo  burned  or  krised.  Tba 
former  is  the  more  me.  The  wives  of  the  Rajaa, 
however,  must  suffer  themselves  to  be  burned. 
When  a  Saja  dies  some  women  ere  alwaya 
burned,  even  should  they  be  but  slavea.  The 
wivea  of  the  prietta  never  kill  themselvee.  An 
eye  witneaa  thos  relatea  how  one  was  conducted* 
The  gostl  who  died  at  Ampanan  left  thna 
wives.  One  of  them  resolved  to  let  herself  b« 
krised  in  honor  of  bitn,  and  that  agnnst  the 
will  of  all  on  bofb  sides  of  her  family.  Tb^ 
woman  was  still  young  and  beautifii) ;  she  had 
no  children.  They  told  me  that  a  woman  whd 
under  such  rfrc  am  stances,  suffered  herself  to  bo 
killed  had  indeed  loved  ber  husband.  Sbo 
intended  to  accompany  htm  on  his  long  jour- 
□ey  to  the  gods,  and  she  hoped  to  be  his  fevo' 
rile  in  the  oflier  world.  The  day  after  tbo 
death  of  the  gnsti,  hie  wife  took  many  batha  t 
she  waa  clothed  in  the  richest  manner;  aho 
pBBied  the  day  with  relatives  and  friends,  drink* 
ing,  chewing  sirih  and  prnying.  About  ths 
middle  of  the  apace  before  the  honee  the;  bad 
erected  two  scaffuldings  or  platforms  olVambti. 
of  the  length  of  a  man,  and  three  feet  abovB 
the  ground.  Under  these  they  ;had  dug  a  ematt 
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DUBKUra  OF  WIDOWS. 

pH  to  leoein  the  wkter  mi  the  blood  thnt 
•hould  flow.  In  a  BitiaU  houH  at  twe  lide 
and  oppotite  theae  fiama  worka  were  two 
othen  antitely  limilar.  This  houH  wa*  im- 
mediately  behind  the  taH-iaii.  At  four 
o'clo<A  in  the  afteTuooa  mau  broufcht  out  the 
body  of  the  guati  wrapped  in  fine  linen, 
and  phoad  it  oi  the  left  at  the  two  central  plat- 
fentia.  A  prieat  of  Mataram  nrnored  the 
doth  from  the  body  while  young  peraona 
haatened  to  eovei  the  private  parts  of  the  dead 
with  tMc  handa.  They  threw  much  watcx 
over  the  corpse,  washed  it,  oombed  the  hair, 
utd  covered  the  whole  body  with  cbirnpitki 
aid  K&u&Qgi  flowers.  They  then  broufcht  a 
white  net.  The  priest  took  a  ailver  cnp  filled 
with  haHj  water  (called  char)  on  which  he 
■brewed  Bowers.  He  first  sprinkled  the  de- 
ceased with  this  water,  and  then  poured  it 
throngh  the  net  on  the  body,  which  be  blessed 
preyiog,  sinj^ing,  and  making  various  mystical 
ind  aymbolieal  motions.  He  afterwards  pow- 
dered the  body  with  flonr  of  coloured  rice  and 
shopped  Bowers,  aod  placed  it  on  dry  mats. 
Women  bioaght  ont  tbe  wife  of  the  gusti  on 
their  crowed  arms.  She  was  clothed  with  a 
pleee  of  while  linen  only.  Her  hsir  waa  crown- 
ed with  flowen  of  tbe  Chrysanthemum  Iiidi- 
etim.  She  waa  quiet,  and  betrayed  neither 
fear  nor  regret.  She  placed  herseu  sunding 
before  the  body  of  her  husband,  raised  ber 
arms  on  high,  and  made  a  prayer  in  ailencs- 
Women  approached  her  and  presented  to  her 
amall  bonijuets  of  kembang  spatu,- and  other 
flowers.  She  took  them  one  by  one  and  placed 
them  between  the  Soxsra  of  her  hands  raised 
above  her  haad.  On  this  the  women  look 
them  away  and  dried  them.  On  receiving  and 
giving  back  each  bonqnet  the  wife  of  the  gusli 
timed  a  little  to  the  right,  so  that  when  she 
bad  tdoeived  the  whole  she  had  tuned  quite 
nnnd.  She  prayed  anew  in  silence,  went  to  the 
oorpse  of  her  hoabaod,  kisaed  it  on  tbe  head, 
tbe  breast,  below  tbe  navel,  the  knees,  the  feet, 
and  iBtumed  to  her  place.  They  took  off  her 
rings.  She  crossed  her  arma  on  her  breast. 
Two  woman  took  her  by  the  arms.  Her  brother 
(thiE  time  a  brother  by  adoption)  placed  him- 
sdf  before  ber,  and  asked  ber  with  a  soft  voice 
if  ahe  waa  determined  to  die,  aod  when  she 
gave  a  aign  of  assent  with  her  head,  be  asked 
bei  forgiveness  for  being  obliged  to  kill  her. 
A^  once  he  seized  his  kris  and  stabbed  her  on 
the  left  aide  of  the  breast,  but  not  very  deeply 
ao  that  the  remained  standing.  He  then 
threw  his  kris  down  and  ran  off-  A  mau  of 
ooDsideration  approached  her,  and  buried  his 
kris  to  the  hilt  in  tbe  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  who  sunk  down  at  onoe  without  a  cry. 
The  women  placed  her  on  a  mat.  and  sought, 
by  rolUng  and  presaure,  to  cause  tbe  blood  to 
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flow  as  quickly  aa  poanbh.  ne  vislia  Uu 
not  yet  dead,  ahe  waa  atabbed  apin  wiik  skm 
bstween  the  shoulders.  They  tlvakidWso 
the  second  platform  near  hor  boibsad.  Qi 
same  ocremoDies  that  had  takoi  pbee  Igi  laa 
now  began  for  the  wife.  When  all  was  (bM,  ! 
both  bodies  ware  covered  with  rssia  sal  •» 
metio  stuffs,  enveloped  in  while  lins^  td 
plaoed  in  the  small  side  house  m  ^  flatfaa. 
There  they  remainfd  until  the  tiBaatrindfar 
their  being  burned  (<^«ther. 

It  is  alwaya  a  near  rdation  who  ginitk 
first  wound  with  tbe  kria,  bat  never  bikro 
son.  Somelimes  ditadful  apectaelas  oecat; 
audi  was  one  at  which  Bfr.  K.  was  pamk 
The  woman  had  received  eight  kris  it^  «1 
waa  yet  qoite  sensible.  At  last  sheserMasJ 
out,  impelled  by  tbe  dreadful  pain,''Gnd 
wietohes,  are  yon  not  able  tu  give  mea  stahtkt 
will  kill  me !''  A  guali  who  stood  btUsd  ix,  \ 
on  Ihis  inaroed  her  through  and  thmigknth  ' 
his  kris. 

The  native  speotatora,  whom,  he  adds,  I M 
around  me,  saw  in  this  slaughter  whi^  UA 
place  before  our  eyea,  uolhing  abot^mg.  nq 
laughed  and  talked  aa  if  it  waa  oothii^.  Ha 
man  who  had  given  tbe  three  last  stabs  w^ 
his  kris,  aad  restored  it  to  its  place,  in  ss  die 
blooded  a  manner  aa  a  butchffwoidd  kM. 
done  after  slaughtering  an  animaL 

Only  the  wives  of  the  m<m  eoosidershle  r«- 
aooages  of  the  land  allow  themselves  to  W 
burned,  because  this  is  attraided  with  MW 
more  expense  than  krising.  They  then  mM 
a  very  high  platform  of  iMmba.  The  www 
ascends  after  many  oeremoniea,  and  wbsa  M 
fire  is  at  its  greateat  beat.  She  then  qa#l 
from  above  into  the  middle  of  the  flames.  Kb 
K.  thinks  that  they  do  not  suffer  mndi  bMM 
during  the  lesp  they  are  stiOad  •  and  d4 
events  the  fire,  atreogtheoed  by  'fr^not  ■» 
sins,  is  so  fierce  that  death  roast  ^sadQf 
ensue.  ; 

The  Balinese  dresa  in  Lombok  in  the  sW 
manner  as  in  Bali,  and  the  Sasaaka  nead;  jl 
the  same  way.  For  example,  althoMh  adl 
medans,  they  hsve  uncovered  hasda.  ^le  Sai^ 
women,  differ  a  little  in  their  dreea  from  A 
Balinese.  In  the  first  place  thmr  do  not  M 
up  their  hair  with  a  piece  of  white  doU,fi 
the  Balincae,  but  go  bare  headed  like  the  m* 
Borne  wear  a  short  it^  like  the  wnua  i 
Sambawa  and  Makassar,  otbera  have  Uie  bosai 
naked,  or  covered  with  a  litMiimmg  of  a  eaaa 
stuff,  striped  red  and  black  in  the  length.  Qj 
ronff  is  almost  always  of  bine  or  Uaek  dell 
The  food  of  the  people  of  Lombok  difliasj 
nothing  from  that  of  the  pecq>la  of  Java.  1^ 
Balinese,  who  may  not  eat  beef,  aubatitatell 
it  pork.  Both  raqea  eat  hdUio  fleafc,  gdi 
flesh,  fisb  and  poultry. 
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fk  ftBfk  of  Lombok  are  neitber  mora  nor 
1m  Mpernitjos*,  Hun  all  1h«  other  people  of 
tk  Arekipdigo.  It  u  tin  Rbjani  apcciBlly 
tUA  mAn  n  impmnon  on  the  people,  on 
MMrt  sf  tbd  btd  apiritB  whieh  tende  npea  it 
Hf  nnDiogcompuioiu  for  eiample,  he  adds, 
toUMDotto  Aoot  apoB  the  monntain  b»- 
MBM  tkt  btd  sprita  would  beoMne  irritated, 
aid  lut  to  tike  anj  atonea  firom  the  groand, 
bcHM  Ukj  would  naent  it  and  plajr  na  aome 
W  Iti^  Whoever  wiahea  to  approach  the 
liK«  inik  mart  be  bleiaed,  futing,  and 
bn  laid  fail  pnjer*  and  be  dothed  in  white. 
At  the;  approach  it  thej  mast  notice  what  ap- 
ftntace  ft  presenta  to  Ibem.  The  more 
kegtbsned  it  appean  to  them,  the  loniter  time 
■iH  tfaej  lire.  If  it  looma  broad  tbej  will 
\^(ttf  die.  All  these  ideas  are  found  how- 
ns  Mvr  ill  the  Archipdago,  roand  the  vol- 
■aoe^andinapita  <tf  all  modiScations  which 
ttej  kin  undergone,  through  time  oi  local  cir- 
■nbDcei,  they  are  all  baaed  upon  the  belief 
rfimpcrnatnni  and  malevolent  power  which 
nut*  and  regulatea,  the  workinft  of  the  aub- 
teiuuaa  fire.  No  religion,  not  CTfln  the  chria* 
Kn,  win  root  ont  thete  Sied  ideas  from  this 
fnple-  Impreative  phenomena,  like  volcaoie, 
Mad  teuder  than  all  reaionings  in  the  eara  of 
'■drih'ud  and  timid  men. — i/otint.  /nd  Are^ 
ifo.  IX.  Vol.  V.  537. 

;  BUHNTKO  tbe  dead,  is  the  nsaal  mode  by 
:*1U  the  Arian  hindua  all  over  India,  dis- 
1^  of  the  mnaina  of  those  who  die.  It  waa 
pilMrtf  a  practice  in  China  but  haa  been  dia- 
JMtBMd  tWe  eineethe  middle  of  the  18th 
*Bt«7. 

'ntlfOVP,  Eagen^  ■  learned  Frencb. 
Ij— i*h>  devoted  mncb  of  his  life  to  oriental 
2*>it«il>ons.  He  «u  a  aanscrit  scholar, 
■  IH0>l8i7,  edited  and  translated  part  of 
pBhagauta  Purana.  Hepublished  in  1844 
m  iniioduetion  a  I'Hiatoire  du  Buddbiane. 
b  iKed  in  18S1. 
,  BVKO-BET.  BBMe,    Calamus  fascionlatna. 

Frtro  KUPUR  CHrTTU,  BB»a.P    Tet- 

■ihera  moDopetala. — Soxi, 

POBO  LUNITA,  BsKD.    toAvUa  oler. 

mi&OSQ-BVmOM,    UAur.    A    large 

Njeud  blue  pigeon  of  Bnada. 

^XUBONI  CHETTU,  Ficns  nibeaoeni,  VtM. 

[f.  heterophyUa,  B.  iii.  552. 

lSUROON,    Bxno.    Caper  tree,  Capparia 

[SUBODA,  tbe  chief  town  of  Ouzerat  and 
lital  of  the  Gaekvar  ;  Chandanavati,  w>s  an 
Bent  name  of  Baroda  having  been  founded 
\  Cbandun,  cbief  of  the  Dot  Bajpute,  bo' 
■ndanavati  me&na  tbe  "  city  of  Sandalwood.' 
tb  Bime    wu    cbaoged    to    Yirayati,    tbe 


abode  (rf  warriors ;"  and   anbUqaently  t» 

urpotra  or  "  lieaf   of  the  Bur"  pertiaps  from 

some  faneifnl  resemblance  of  the  inrcamTBllatioa' 

banyan  tree  leaf.    This  has'been  softened 

into  Baroda. 

BUBOONGI,  HiKn.  Querene  flezuosa,  of 
the  Hehra  forest,  near  Abbottabad.  An  ever-' 
green  oak,  ttearing  aooms  :  havea  of  the  young' 
itant  are  like  those  of  the  hdly. — Oti.  (M.  Sr. 
L8«S. 

BUBO-PHUTIKA,BiHG.  Uelastoma  mala- 
bath  rieum . — Xvxn . 

BUBO  BBETA,  Bbmo,  Bapindoa  emar- 
ginatoi. — VaJit- 

BURO-BUKTO.KUMBAI^  Baso.  Nym- 
pbma  rubra. — Roab. 

BURO  BHIAL  KANTA,  Bins.  Argemone 
Uezieaoa. 

BUBB.  Wherever  Arabs  are  met  within 
tentt,  they  denominate  their  place  of  encamps' 
~  int  "  Burr,"  or  wilderness  ;  the  term  Zahara, 

desert,  being  mote  particularly  applied  to  the 
wlldeneu  of  Africa. — MS.  of  Mr.  Sattam 
quoted  in  fvpAroCe*  tud  Ttgrii,  CoU  Ohaney^ 
p.  574. 

BUBBA-SLACHEB,  Hind.  Elettaria  car- 
damom um  medium. 

BUBRA-FLAWAN,  HiND.  CjiiyoU  nrena. 

BUBAA-aUOKKU,  Hud.  Ddc,  Ped^uot 
murei. 

BURRA.  JAHUN,  Hihp.  Ei«ma  jam- 
bolana. 

BUBBA  LA800&A,  Bird.  Coidi*  laU- 
folU. 

BURBA  MANGA,  Hikd.  Cuthivrnpar- 
rifloTum. 

BUBBAR,  HiHn.  In  Rajpntanab,  ia  anin> 
deSa^  teiin  for  tazation,  end  is  eonneeted 
with  the  thing  taxed  :  aa  ghaneen  hwrar, 
'  war  tax  ;'  ffurh  ffitUi-burrar,  '  house  lax  ^- 
'  hal-burrar^  '  plooKh-tax  ;'  tieatito>(tHTar, 
*  marriage-tax*  and  otben,  both  of  old  aad  new 
ataodinR.— rod's  Re^aithan,  Vol  I,  p.  143. 

BUBBASUEE.    A  river  near  Jeynuggoi 


BURRA  WAFAT.  Ak.  The  great  death. 
In  the  ritual  of  the  mahomedsns,  the  death  of 
Hshomed,  it  oocuned  on  tbe  twelfth  day  of  the 
third  month  Rubbee-ool-ewul.— £«ri. 

BURBAT  KAROONDAf.    DuK.   CecuMt 


BUBRAY  BEMOAN.  Dvk.  Bi^iaL  Egg- 
plant. 

BURRI.  H.  Dibbling  grain,  Ourri,  Onlli  and 
Si  are  all  similarly  applied. 

BUUBI  TOOVAR.  Dhal ;  dhal  j  Tour. 
C«janus  ludicus;  Cjtisua  oajan  ;  Pigeon  pea. 
Large  DhaL 

BURRO,  It.  BUTTEB, 

BURBO,  also,  Kulm,  Qos.  Hind,  and 
I  Pbis.  Bted  Peni- 


BURU. 

BtTRBOW.  See  Uttmn  :  Barial :  C«im«. 

BUBSAWULcf  tbelerkU.  AquU»  [uItw- 
qeDB— Gray, 

fiURSE,  HiNB.  EarotM  •eratoides: 

BURSENA?TJTI,  tbe  ebief  of  the  Unttnk 
brencit  of  the  Singbpo  group.  He  is  ■  Tissal 
of  the  rfqnh  of  Auam,  and  Uie  people  ve  called 
Huttuk  Moamertia  oi  Uoirameria-  Their 
countTy  is  a  abort  distance  from  where  the 
*SrahiBaputni  liver  enters  the  Assam  valley,  and 
t)iqr  dvell  ckne  to  the  banks,  aad  piiseipdly 
OD  the  Boutlirrn  siiie. 

.  BUBSEHACB^  A  natural  order  of  phsts 
nearly  rII  nativea  of  tiopienl  eliaates.  About 
tweoty-four  apeeiea  hare  beeo  foHoil  in  the 
unth  and  East  6f  Asia,  of  the  genera  BaIoibid- 
4cndroD,  BosreHiBr  Ctoariuin,  Garuga,  leica 
wad  Protium.  they  have  all  an  abundance  of 
Ira^ntresiiiouajuioe.  Boswelliaaerrata  yields 
(jibanuiQ.  Caiiarium  Bengalense,  of  thii  tribe, 
■ccordiss;  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  exudes  an  exoeUent 
cjear  am oer- coloured  resin,  not  uulilce  coput 
Id  America,  ae  k  Indiji,  tevcral  valuable  resina 
as  ElemL  Carana,  Cbibow,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  Tacnmalioca  are  afforded  by  plants  of 
this  tribe — SoyU't  III,  Bam.  Ai.,  p.  177. 
^oiffi.  p.  149. 

.  BUB8ERA.  PANICtLATA,  law.  Bumph; 
■grn,  of  CHDarium  cobimmne.  Limn,  D.  0.  W. 
and  A.  Keen. — £arfr. 

.  BUBSfiRA  SEUBATA,  Wall.  Syn  of 
JEeica  Indies. — W.  and  A. 

-  BUBSINOPElALUMARBOREUM, Wight 
Tar.  waerophyllwn,  c.  p.  637,  2440.  A 
large  Irae  of  the  forests  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vincea  of  Cevlon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
4,00ft  to  7,000  feet.— n».  Ai.  PL  Seylan,  42. 

BUBSlNOPErALUM     TETHANDaUM, 
VlQHT,  a  lat^  tree  of  CeyloD.— fiw.  Smatt. 
ri.  AyL  I.  p.*». 
.  BUitSTBN,     Qst.     Brubes, 

BUBgUiSGA.  HiKS.  The  leaves  of  Bn- 
gem  Konif^S,  used  medioinaUy. 

-  BtJBTON>  B.  v.,  of  the  Bombay  Army, 
in  whiofi  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  «^aiii. 
Author  of  Goa  and  Hhi  Blue  Motaitntns.  Dea- 
toiptiou  of  Sind,  or  the  unhappf  Talley,  Loud. 
166-1,  2  lols.  Send  ind  the  races  that  inhabit 
the  valley  of  the  Indw.  L-oad.  1861,  1  vol, 
ioamtj  ta  ICecca.  Tfavela  ia  the' Somali 
country.  Contributiona  to  BiBckwoad'»  MB)ca- 
aine.  The  oity  of  ibe  the  Salt  Lake.— i)r. 
Buitt't  Caialoffve. 

BUBU,  a  laif^e  iiland  in  tbe  E^iUrn 
Archipelago,  being  about  two  hundred  milei 
in  ciicnniference.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  a  comparatiTcly  fair  people,  very  cloaely  re- 
•embling  the  natives  of  Ambojtna  ;  and  the 
only  tribe  that  is  likely  to  be  Pspuan,  it  a 
Uaall  community  #hich  resides  ia  the  ii«igb< 
C90 


boarfaood  of  a  mouBtan  laka  msi  Uh  OMa 
of  the  island,  Thia  lake,  which  tasH  t>  \m 
exdted  curiosity  at  Amboyna,  was  nsM  k) 
parliea  from  ttie  garriaon  ia  1S68,  ni  HUa 
in  1710,  and  tb^  obaeivatioas  in  nmU 
at  some  lenfith  by  Talenryn,  in  hi* "  ^t>^ 
vinga  Van  Ooat  India."— JTr.  Xari,  f.  Ui- 
See  Fapuana. 

BITRU,  Bbrs.  Lai^,  faetiee. 

Buni-tfl,  Beng.  Jasminun  plenum. 

BuTU-bet,  Beng.  Calamus  fasieulatB). 

Buru-buhnoyari,  Beng,  Cordis  latirolit. 

Buru-buyur,  Beng-  Z]zyphitafructuatiU|i 

Bnm-chsli,  Beng.  Ouetteria  salieroiti. 

Buru-chhoouche,  Beng-  Tall  ejpretg  pm, 
Cyperus  Ihb. 

Baru-chuna,  Beng.  Ticia  tatifa. 

Buru*etaich,  Benic.  Large  CatdMUoas,  iat- 
mum  grans  persdisi. 

Buru^achh,  Beng.  Ficus  reliiciou. 

Bnru-gothoobi,  Beng.  Mariscns  eyperimn, 

Bnru-  hulkasa,  Beng.  Leucai  cephslotM. 

Bum-jalgautee,   Beng,  Bristij  panic  giia, 
PanioMm  setigerum. 

Buru-jhauji,  Beng.  Ulrienlaria  sttlkni. 

Buru-j"yan,  Beng.  Ptychotis  ajowan. 

Buru-jubanee,  Beng.  Trichelostjiit  nib 

Buru-kanoor,  Bf  ng.  Grinum  tosicariiw. 

BuTii-kemi,  Beng.  Eaphorbia  hirta. 

Boru-keshuriya,  Benji.  HymenoabisteitnM 

Buru-keshuti,    Beng.  Adenostemma  " 
pun. 

fiuni-kokahim,  Beng.    Torn    Heabane,  Bli 
mea  Iscara. 

Buni-koondu,  Beng.  Woody  jasmioe,!) 
minum  arboresceBB 

Bnru-kookoor-chita,  Beug.  Telnuilhsn 
nopetala.  _ 

Bitru-knlpu,    Beng.    Trichodeama  ZejlM 
cum. 

Buru-kcngi,  Beng.    Abntilon  giaveolent- 

Bam-kut,  Beng.  Sagittaiia  obtusifolia. 

Burn-looniya,  Beng.    Portulaea 

Buru-makal,  Beng.  Trichosaoihea  bni 

Bnru-methi,  Beng.  Xrigonalla  foenuia^ 
com. 

Bnra-munda,    Beng.     Two-eolofed  I 
aathua.  Loranthus  longifl6rua, 

Bum-mueoor,  Beng.  Ervvm  lena. 

Burondu,  Beng.  Panicum  uliginosnni< 

Bum-neelpad-mu,  Beng.  Nympbcn  J 

Burns,  Hind.    CratMva  tapia. 

Bum-pan dioo-lee,  Beng-  Villaraia  Tndist 

Bum^anee-murich,      Beng.        Polygw 
piJosum. 

Buru-pani-nati,  Beng.  POa  Cbtneneis. 

Buru-phootika,  Beng.    tCelaatoma  tUl 
thricum. 

Buru.nri,  Beng.    Sinapia  ramoaa. 

Buni-rithiW  Beog.  Sapindua 
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Bm-nkbt-knmbul,  Beng.  NjMpbei  rubn. 
BnnhtlMila-BM-kbtmihlB,  Beng,  Cuufalia 


Ban-ihilMk,  Bend-   Nymphiea   pubetceM. 
flum-ahtlpinw,  Beng.     FleiniB{;ia   conget- 
li. 
fiim-ibaiBa  B«w.     Paniann  hfapitluliitn. 
Bini-alMlkiinta,  Ben)[-  ArfrtwoM  Meiioaas. 
Bwii>«hooaiheB,  Bnig.    BoUboUN  *xattAtB. 
Burn-aboann,    Beng.      Ksnig'i    Bergen  ; 
Bm^bii  Konigii. 
Bura-toiEur,  Ben(>.   TabemBweitaint  phM. 
BUKUD,  Mahr.     Tbenaimof  kcute,  or 
Mdividnal    of    it  wfaoib    occupttioo  U  mat 
■laking.     He  U  Mmetimei  cBuneratM  agw^ 
Uk  TJIIsee  MTvaiitB, 
BURVOK.  Tbl.  Briodflndrntavfraetootam. 
BURUQ,    Arab.  Boiu. 
6URUKI,  a  nee  occupying  Logar  and  But- 
kilc,  who  aay  they  are  of  Arnb  origin.  They  are 
■aid  to  have  been  leltlecl  there,  S.  of  the   Ka'- 
bool  rirer,  aince  the  llth  eentniy,  by.  tbe  aal- 
tin  Hahaned.     Their  number  ia   about  8,000 
Aoiiliea,     bttt    they  arrange  themBel*es    into 
tribe%  with  obiefB.     They   ire   fEO'>d   sotdi^'iB. 
Tbe  Burnki  ttibes    of  Lothur  and  Bulkak, 
reiida  Jn  the  Qiulci  portion  of  the   Afghan 
•oy  9try . — Zadam . 

BOKUNG,  Haiat.  Bird. 
BUBUKOEB,  BuK.  Siphanniithua  Indioa. 
BUBUNJ  or  PIBINJ,  Piaa.  Bice. 
BURUN-JASJI'I-KOm,  Pxoa.    ArtemUiB 

BUH2AL,     HiKD.     Brtnia   bhnjpntia,    B. 
lacqiMinontii  — Spaehn.  Wall,  SoyU, 

BUBZUD.   Pebs.  Qalbanum. 

Bn8\,  Gdz.  Bhuaa  Hint>.  Rnn. 

BD?ARA  KATA.  Physalia  Peruviana,  L. 

BUsiU,  Malat.  Civet. 

BDSH,  Bno. 

';«n BuHH.  I  Jlari..  .....*. ...'. BiVn. 

iuh _„..„.... Ea*.  I 

BUSH',  Himh.  Ooamna  gp.,  abo  Bebinopa 


BUSHAN,  HiN».   or  upper  (^Mb,  Sails 
Im,  white  willow. 

BtTSHAIR,  the  nativea  of  Baihalr,  Sookeyt- 
mdes  'and  Kooloo  in  tM  Ki4rialaii  of 
lallundhar  iMfe  all  mllotv  complextona  md 
na  4II  ef  tb«  same  nee,  Bm  Kohittan. 
BUdHIA.  A  town  with  hones,  yaka,  sheep, 
iTiaions,  See.  Tlie  people,  half  nomadic  Tar- 
*,  appear  very  honest ;  tbe  prices  tb^  Hked 
ra  certainly  moderate-  They  inb«bit  eaves 
ed  up  like  honaea  in  the  coid  oraaon,  and 
ta  durinfc  the  n*t  of  the  year.  The  heijiht 
Baabia  ie  9,  iOO — Bep.  Proceed.  Mag.  Swv. 
Ua,  p.  3. 

BUSHIB,  also  known,  as  Abu'Shabr  and  Bu- 
iitx,  »  towo  in  ihe  Peraiao  Gulf  iu  Lat.  29** 
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BUSSAWtrt. 

fuid  LoDg',  W  W  whieh  waa  captured  by  lb» 
ladiaa  naval  and  military  force*  on  the  lOlh 
December  1&G6.  Out  of  the  plain  near  fwAMr 
many  vases  ban  beea  taken,  forined  efill-bskeJ 
oUy,  and  filled  with  aeeda  of  the  plant  tulab 
or  multows  wbioh  boob  decay  when  affecbtd 
by  the  frCsh  air,  Karihen  vna,  containing  the 
remains  of  humu  boitiei,  are  said  to  abound 
on  (be  pWk  ef  B»»hth.r  ;  and  panosa  reaide 
there  who,  with  very  little  trouble,  can  iadicale 
tbe  spot  when  thty  lie^  aUhoogh  bmied  is 
sand.— (7tM<2ey'a  Triudt,  Fol.  t.  p.  S16. 

BUaH-KtTRT*.  Tbe  diitriet  of  Bosb-Kurd 
i«  Inoked  upon  by  tbe  natives  as  e  part  of  the 
Kohialan,  and  the  Koorrls,  who  inhabit  it,  are 
never  apokanof  by  tbe  term  Uokranem  a  peepi* 
of  Hujtnn  1  but  it  ja  sooth  of  tho  KofaisU^. 
and  uuqiieetioDably  in  Uukno.  It  is  ose  nn^ 
interrupted  and  ragged  maas  of  monntuiM, 
that  aford  paatunjce  tot  the  cattle  of  the 
Koord  Belooebea,  who  dapead  ob  tbe  lower 
countries  for  gii>in  and  othei  sappliea.  Tbeaw 
people  are  a  tribe  oF  Koorda  that  have  adr 
VHnMil  out  of  lariatan,— i'eUta^er'a  Truvel*, 
Belooehittati  A  Sinde,  p.  306-6. 

BUSH  QUAIL,  Lowa^  HiSD.  See  BinH^ 
Quail. 

BUST  or  Net^aihtffumaHit,  Tbl  ViteK 
erborea  — It, 

BUBKRUrD,  Dtv.  Gunpowder. 

BUaSAHlR  is  in  Kmawir  in  the  upper 
eonrse  of  the  Sutlq.  river.  In  BuBsahir,  the  In- 
habitants anlTflrfroia  goitre,  but  not  ao  (nucb  aft 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Vahsr  and  Tone ;  tbe  gene 
Tsl  impreaaion  is  that  die  disease  wises  from 
drinking  anow  water,  but  this  aeema  erroneous 
aa  the  people  in  tbe  higker  vslleys  do  not  aulTer 
ao  moch  aa  those  in  low  aituatioiu. 

In  timaa  of  scarcity,  the  people  of  Knnnwar 
ent  Himalayan  chestnuia,  Paris  Indica,  anil 
apricot  kernth  ;  they  soak  them  to  remove 
the  biitemesB  and  grind  the  whole  into  flour 
with  the  inferior  millets,  formiRg  birge  ofan- 
pallies  (bannocks.)  The  fleaby  and  stone  fruita 
of  Kunawnr  are  the  grape,  apcicot,  peacbr 
apple,  walnut,  and  mnlbeny.  Suognam  is 
famous  for  its  appIr8;Akpa  for  gnpes-and 
Pangi  for  walnuts.  From  Eaoam  to  Uiru 
ridge,  in  upper  Kanawar,  are  to  be  bmai,— 
Cednis  deodara,  Pinus  ttenrdiana,  P.  escelsa, 
Abiea  smithiana,  Picea  webbiana,  Juniperua 
excelaa,  J.  squamoaa,  Populus  alba,  Juglan* 
regie,  Corylna  laeera,  Armeniaea  vulgaria. 
"fjTvt  malua,  Ceraaui  puddsm,  Quereus  itrxi 
atid  Salix  alba. — CUahorn  Panj,  Report,  p. 
68. 

BU83ALA,  It.     CoMpasa. 

BUSHEL.  Abab.    Onion. 

BUSSAWVL,  in  Long.  75"  49'  fi.  and 
Lst«l?»'N. 


-  O" 


BUSTARD. 

BUSSI  KHVIL,  a  tribe  on  Oia  borders  oT 
British  iRdis.  The  Afridi  lis  between  PeahsireT 
and  Kohat,  the;  are  fierce,  factious  and  eironf;, 
and  with  the  Bnitf^uth  theJewaki,  Ban,  Busai- 
kheil  and  Bntti  liheil,  as  alto  the  Sipah  and 
BiEotn,  are  more  or  lets  independent. 

BUaSO.  B0830,  B0330LO,    It  Box. 

BUSaOHA.H.    See  Bastorah. 

BUSSUNm,  apring:  time,  the  buuwUh  or 
apring  songs  and  the  megh  or  doud  longa  of 
the  monioan,  are  fnU  of  melody,  a  apring 
feitiral  is  observed  at  Lnoknow. 

BUS8UNT.GAU,  »  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
ern range  of  hilla  running  parallel  to  Hoont 
Aboo. 

BU8ST.  An  eminent  oommander  of  the 
French  in  India,  from  A.  D.  1751.  He  threw  all 
his  inflaenoe  in  support  of  the  Kiaam  of  the 
Dekhan,  was  present  at  the  battle  ef  Amboor 
which  the  French  gamed  and  Anwar-nd  Din  fell, 
and  he  attacked  Oingee  sueeessFully.  He  wag 
attached  to  Husuffar  Jung,  but  after  the  de< 
mise  of  the  latter  he  appointed  Salabut  Jung 
to  be  Bubadar  of  the  Dekhen  and  accom- 
panied bim  to  Aurungabad.  He  subseqnentl; 
defeated  (lie  Pethwn,  and  waa  able  to  obtain 
for  Dupleiz  the  title  of  Nairab  of  the  Carnatic. 
He  iubseqneotly  obtained  tbe  cession  of  four 
proriiices  near  Aurungabad,  then  of  tbe  four 
Ciroart.  Ha  was  after warcb  dismissed  tbe 
Hyderabad  service  but  made  a  bold  stand.  Me 
then  returned  to  the  Dekhan  and  joined  Lally 
at  Aroot,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Wandewsah. — Malieton,  French  in  India. 
BU8TABD,  Enq.  Otia  Bpecie^  Lat. 


Sttrda  i     Slarda 

Cowdna .,  ...  1 

Jan... 

Ounard Soi 


iialu... 


Btt-mhki Ci». 

OsUrdo,  OnUrde,  Iluut- 

arde^  BUttrda  Vn. 

TnpptTrapp«i    Trfcp- 

^a:.. Gaa. 

Aokentrappa ....  „ 

Der  Grosie  Trapps   „ 
'angJi  kaboot Hiiro. 

It  is  the  Otis  tarda,  the  great  bastard,  to 
which  this  name  is  nsuslly  given,  but  in  the 
dassiGcations  by  loologlsls,  the  nenus  Otis, 
has  three  sub-genera,  the  Houbara,  Bupodotii 
■nd  Sypheotides,  some  species  of  which  are 
tunally  termed  floriken. 

Xupodatia  Sdteardtii.—Qtay. 
OIU  nigrioepi Vio.  I  Otis  laoianenu...VlauT 

1±^-A V=""-  I  «"™  ■  ■  -  «■"■>' 

™>'5'i    angnnbhar   in  r  Batt-meka _.   „.TitL. 

K.  W.  Prorlnegs.  I  Bat-myaka ..  . 

Ourmjin  ol  UDiiiau.    I 


T  once  raised  three  or  four  in  ono  notnng'iiil^ 
to  the  east  of  Banitnlora,  bat  ti«a  ISfS,  Ihm 
never  seen  one,  though  I  bare  siBeeHsuM 
over  many  thousand  miles  of  the  PHriawh 
They  are  said  to  be,  still,  abaBtetUlq- 
putana.  ibeiruscalfood  •reinseets.liatllq'M 
reptiles  sad  (ruita.  Thejc  am  petygsBon  wi 
at  tbe  breeding  aeaaon,  iho  ssale  itnti  sknt 
on  sMse  eminence  puffing  out  the  UtAa  d 
tbe  neek  and  tbroat, 

Otis  ladonensia  of  China  it  is  seppaasda^ 
be  a  distinct  speeies-  Other  speoies  an  E.  vin, 
Jiuppd,  E.  lodwigi  Bmpp.  B.  Caffrs  UdLt 
Denhami,  C/tildrm.  E.  Araba,  £.  aadK.bB 
Surekell ;  A  speoea  rery  eloady  allied  ts  K 
Edwardsii,  is  the  Otis  Australis,  0niy,the  «U 
Tortey  of  Anstnlia. 

f  ou6ara  MaepteenU,  Gray. 
IndisQ    Hoabara   Boa-    I  OUn  saannonta,  Gut 

tard Ens.       Dogdoor    of   ASgteb- 

Hdtrisns    noitkia  „  tan. 

Tilior Hnm,    |  Ofaam  W.  Patjsb. 

This  bird  has  a  beantifnlly  created  keal,h 
15  to  30  inches  long,  and  extended  is4ta. 
It  weighs  3^  to  Si  lbs.  It  is  au[q»aed  Ikt 
both  the  male  and  the  fetnala  assnme  tknC 
in  the  breeding  leason.  It  is  found  Amif^ 
out  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  upper  Uti^ 
where  it  is  maeh  hawked  with  the  Chimfh 
hteon,  the  Faloo  sacer,  tt  also  oecnn  Cm 
Delhi  to  Afghanistan,  in  Hesopotanit,  h 
Europe  and  England.  It  ooeastoaally  hdeiAl 
hawk  by  ^ectieg  on  it  a  horribly  sUnkingUi 
wbidi  beamears  and  soils  the  bawks  pliuaip 
Hovbara  wlld^data  oocnrs  in  N.  Afiiel  m 
Anbis  and  visits  Spain. 

Syphwtidei  betiffoUjuit.  — Onultn. 

Otis  dfllicloia Qbay.  [  OUs  hinulanns,  Tmm. 

Bnigit  florfkiD.  Dabar    of  Hapal   M, 

Shuas    I      cbaiaj      or 

oharai.M  «.  „.Hikb,  | 
nieCengal  florikin,  is  about  S4  to  37  i 
long,  and  4i  to  4,7  ineboa  extended,  lifl 
breeding  dress  of  tha  male,  the  whole  bsi 
which  IB  crested,  also  the  neck,  breast  a 


lower  parte  with  tbe  thigh  eoferts  are  dl 
'  liy  blaok.  It  is  fouad  from  lowu  M 
all   idong  the  foot  of  the  Himnbys;    T 


Tbia  noble  bird  is  4^  to  5  feet  long,  and  ex- 
tent 8  feet.  It  weighs  lbs.  id  to  28.  It  ia  not 
known  in  Bengsl,  Brhsr  or  the  Mslabar  coast, 

bat  seeks  the  open  grasay   plains  of  Indis.    It  I  mean  "  ground  peafowl." 
is  becoming    ve.y    scarce    in  the  cultivated        In  breeding  plumage,  the  male,  in  he«d.  Mil 
country.  In  the    Mysore  oountiy,    in  1837, 1  oai-tufta,   medial  wing  corers,  «na  the   wtal 


sexes  live  apart,  at  no  great  diatanoe  from  m 
other.     They  eat  inaecU  and  aprouta  oC  pM 

It  is  shy  and  wary. 
8fph€otidei  ottribM.— Latham. 

EaB*aonl .Car.  |  Otb  fnlva 

Cbaria  or  ehkras  Due.    LaaatrPlonkitt  ...— i 
Gbailacbarra*...     „       |  Tan-mohr...   „  M 

Likh.. HiHo.  I  Wamgu  Koli...  .1 

Khar  titr  of  BhUs.  j  !fUU.Duni]I  ..  ._—' 

The  Csoarese,  Uahratts  and  Telogn  as 


BUBABUB  GAVKS. 

bwcc  iihnige  »  dmp  Utck,  Um  diin  aloiift  is 
irliite.  It  ii  IS  or  19  inofaes  kmg  and  weinhi 
lA  or  la  u.  Dr.  Jerdm  ooniiden  the  blaolc 
•ad  coaBoa  tfny  itaitin  to  be  identioal,  but 
ia  tb«  plamm  M  diffeienl  SBwons ;  it  is  found 
thrmigbout  India  Trom  ifae  Uimabya  to  tbe 
■ntb.  It  wU  UMCots  and  beetlei.  It  it 
Iwwked  bjr  the  "  baa,"  tb«  "  luggnr," 
SbiliiD"  lad  "  Wokhab." 

Otit  tetras  L.  tbe  Tatnx  campeatrie,  it  the 
null  biutard  o(  KuniM,  ia  Mid  to  bii*e  been 
buad  ia  the  Prafaavai  rtlley  and  oooun  in 
Eenlnl  and  weaUra  Alia  and  North  Africa. 
Tbe  foUowiag  ate  bnatards  of  Africa,  some 
)[  which  ipnad  into  Anbia,  via.  0.  Khaad, 
Am  :  O.  CnnUeKnia,  Vidl.  O.  Scolopeoea 
TflKM :  O.  Afra  L.  O.  ATroidei.  S.  O  8«ne- 
pdswia,  YiM  ■.  0.  Ueimofiuter,  Bupp.  jtvw 
Im  Mai.  Mtd,,  p.  196.  £iiff.  Ogc.  697,701. 
Ivdom  Bir^i,  Hi,  6li6.    See  Avea :  Btrda. 

fiUat.     A    town    of  the  GaTmair   diatriet 
n  Sqialaa.     It  ia  aitnated   on  the  weat  oF  the 
ncr  HdnuBd,  and  ia  noted  for  ita  Rreat  heat. 
BUSTAN-AVKOZ,       Hiho.       Amanntna 
neatiia,  prapirly,  Boataa^ioi. 
BDSTAfi  a  natiTfl  aute  west  of  Oat^m. 
BUBTAB,    two  towns    in   India,  one  in  L, 
>7'  &'  E.  aad  L-  91*  4G'  N.  the  other    in 
1.  S3°  Ifi'E.  and  L.  19°  38'  N. 
BUB,    UiMD.    Fiona   India,  also,  Tamar'iz 
nantalU,  OraoMriis  lanogiaota,  Cymbopogon 


BURA,  UiKD.  Chopped  atrew. 

BUAA-AL,  Uimu.  Uorinda  eitrifblia. 

BUUABUB,  CAVES.  The  hilheallod  Ba- 
>bia  an  iaoUted  rooka  of  aieoitic  granite 
inng  abruptly  from  the  plain  about  16  miles 
•tt  ottbe  oity  of  Gyah,  by  the  left  bank  of 
■  ffanigo  at  Hahanudila;  the  oliiater  ia 
narfcaUe  for  ib  piotureaqoe  apptaranca,  and 
r  tte  noble  mMaes  of  rook  piled,  aa  it  were, 
tt  above  another,  with  hardlj  any  s<^ 
•sa^sentlj  liula  regetation,  and  rising  to 
rioos  hwgbU,  from  100  to  SOO  or  400  feet, 
though  Burahnr  is  that  by  which  tbe  eluB< 
t  ii  enromonly  known,  each  hitl  has  a  name 
^owD.  The  higbeat  being  called"  £»- 
PMr,"  also  "  Sidhavmr"  from  a  temple  to 
tkadera  that  ntee  on>wn«d  ila  heiKhts.  The 
tt  b  height  ia  the  "  £a«sa  JM,"  whieh  is 
Mhed  from  the  rest  by  near  a  mile  (o 
I  aoatb-weaL  A  third  ia  ealled  '■  Hag- 
pti,"  and  i»  the  eaatammoat  of  the  great 
*ter.  A  foarth,  and  Iha  aauUest,  called 
]hrhatBiU"  ia  at  Um  northern  eitreraity ; 
m  alai^  bavs  aamea,  but  the  above  alone 
HaiB  objecta  of  notice.  The  Kowa  Dot 
■■  almoat  entirely  bare  roek  having  near- 
t  perpendicDlar  icarp  on  ita  northern  face, 
Mopiagat  an  aagleof  16°,  moraor  leaa, 

Ua  oppoaite  Of  awUheia  aide :  cut   and 


BU1UBUB  GAVE3. 

weat,  it  ia  disjointed  and  inaoeeasible  ;  hoftB 
stratified  maaaea  are  piled  orte  over  the  other, 
decreasing  in  length  at  eaeh  end,  tbe  wbolo  is 
enrmoanted  by  single  bloeks  like  pillars  i  the 
oeatre  one  of  which  towert  above  the  rest  and 
is  conical.  It  is  said  that  formerly  there  was  a 
hoge  block  balanced  on  the  top  of  (his  cone, 
wlueh  from  ita  being  moved  by  blrda  alighting 
on  it  obtained  the  name  of  "  Kowa  Dol"  or 
orow-maved,  or  the  erow  swing  ;  about  a  oen- 
lury  or  less  back,  this  rooking  atone  fell  dowa 
to  where  it  may  atill  be  seen.  Thia  hill  acems 
to  have  been  aorrounUed  by  a  large  town  ; 
there  it  aa  artificial  mouod  ooalinuooa  nand 
the  ntHtfa  and  east  faoea,  filled  with  broken 
pottery,  brioki  and  bloekaof  hewn  stooBi  there 
are  two  namea  given,  "  Sarain"  and  "  Snm- 
munpoor ;"  on  the  portion  called  by  the  latter 
name  there  is  an  eatenaive  nuhomt^an  ceme- 
try ;  there  are  none  but  paltry  monnmeots  with 
rravments  of  some  aiioiont  Budhiit  temples 
built  into  them.  The  caves  of  Barabur  differ 
from  all  other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  ns. 
TSeae  caves  or  ohambers  ore,  with  one  excep< 
tioD,  entirely  divoid  of  sculpture  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  Th^  are,  in  all,  seven 
in  Damber  ;  four  in  one  hill,  ihree  in  another, 
but  the  name  "  Sa^uiba,"  commonly  undei- 
il  to  mean  "aeren  ohambera,"  ia  applied 
to  two  only. 

In  tbe  hollow  or  reoeia  on  the  east  side  are 
the  remains  of  a  once  splendid  Imddhiet  tem- 
ple, of  which  many  pillara  are  still  standing  ; 
alio  a  gigantic  idol  of  Buddha,  aeiited,  with  no. 
other  inscription  than  the  usual  pious  sentence 
of  the  buddhista.  The  dimensions  of  thia 
fiiinre,  which  ia  beantifuliy  ezeeuted,  are  as 
followB  J— 


From  Bast  to  crown 

of  tbe  head  ...  ^-8 

eroa  the  ihontderBi 

Prom  knea  to  knae  6 

Roand  the  «Ti*t...fi 

Do,  the  neck S    < 

Do.  head G    ; 

AoroMtho  foTBhudl  ' 
Length  of  thigh.  ...8  I 
Do.  of  shin ...8    < 


Ft.  In. 
Lenstbof  nppCTarni2  9 
Do.  lower       do-..2    0 

Bound  theirm S    S 

Do.    tbewriit I     « 

Dspth  of  bead  ..  ...2    9 

Do.  of  face  1    8 

Lengtli  of  hand  ...  1     4 
Do.  of  foot... „;...!  *  6 
Breadth  of  do...  ...S     0 

Do.otdo...._....„,8{ 

Tbe  Sinhisun  or  throne,  ia  very  handsome; 
there  are  the  usual  aupporten,  the  Sinha  or 
lions  rampant,  trampling  on  elephants  couch- 
ant,  and  ridden  by  amazona  armed  with 
shields  and  sworda.  Tbe  stone  is  the  grey 
chlorite  or  potstone  ;  of  which  almost  all  the 
idols  in  this  district  as  well  aa  of  Orisaa 
made ;  from  the  style  of  the  carving, 
the  alphabet  of  tbe  inscription  no 
very  remote  date  can  be  assigned  to  theae 
works  ;  not  more  than  8  or  900  yeara,  if  ao 
much-  Leaving  this  buddhiat  relic  we  find 
some  60  or  80  figarea  of  brahmiaical  idola 
rudely  cut  in  the    huge   detached    naasea  of 


ncV  at  iKe  fofft  of  the  faiU.  Of  then  TJargm 
alajriog  '*  M>be«h-A«ir,"  ii  tfaa  prinoiiwl, 
and  most  othn  npcatcd }  the  neit  »  the 
Lingtm,  and  again  the  Gonii  SankBTi  or 
Mabad«ra  cireaainp;  Parbotti,  who  is  Mated  ob 
his  knee,  nitb  tbe  bull,  "  Nandi"  at.bia  feet, 
and  tbe  "  8Mia"  ck  liom  at  faer's.  There  ■■ 
one  block  hewn  into  tbe  shape  of  a  niwll  ten- 
pie,  with  Mchea  and  iaaafp*  on  tke  fonr  sides. 
It  kaa  faraed  part  oF  a  email  Uehftopa  to  the 
memory  of  eome  departed  de*atee  of  n  hovtioal 
•cot  ;  the  great  Budd'ha  temple  i«  likewiae  a 
fknemi  monmueot.  The  aoalpturea  mi  tbe 
Attached  Uoelcs  »re  in  a  very  rude  atyle,  but 
this  may  be  aUribntabk  io  some  measua  to 
the  extreme  ooaraeuesa  «nd  hardoea*  at  tbe 
mttlerial,  ai  well  as  isequality  ia  the  (iraw- 
Pir^t  niche,  fram  ptopei  right,  male  6f?ue 
erect  with  a  *fi«ai )  3ad,  feimle  figure  "  I'ud- 
narati"  or  Maya  dcvi"  ;  3rd,  fiudha  seated  ; 
4tb,  Uahadeva  and  Patbatti,  oommonly  call- 
ed "  Ooufi  antiknr,"  Farttutti  seated  on  Ma- 
hadera's  knea  with  the  bull  Naudi  at  his  feet, 
asd  tbe  Sia^  or  lion  at  her'a  ;  &tb,  mile 
figure  erect  with  four  anus  ;  No.  6,  male  figure 
iMing  OB  the  sbottlder*  of.HDOther;  7th,  the 
liiogum  aod  Yoni ;  Stb,  Bale  half  &g\m 
"Arana"?  0tk,  Mahiulsva  and  Farbutti  r»- 
jteoted ;  Ultb,  mak  fignra  erect  koldiiig  a  lo> 
t lis  in  each  hind,  probably  "  Sarya  ;"  lUb, 
Gnoeaka  ;  ISth,  female  figure  wiUi  four  arm*, 
attended  by  Nandi  and  Sinha,  perbapa  mtant 
for  "  Dorfa  ;"  13th,  male  figure  atanding.on 
a  pnntrale  fi^re.  After  theee,  nine  nichea 
h«Te,  what  appears  to  be,  Durga  alayiag  Ha- 
Iwch-Aiur,  w^th  her  tiideott  ibs  haa  one 
fcot  oB  the  bnffilo'a  neok  and  bolda  jt  by 
the  hind  leg-  Tliis  subject  is  repeated  on 
Blany  detacjied  rocks.  The  Uuga  is  of  sb 
Erequeat  oeeurrenoe.  Tbere  is  one  rery  large 
four-faced  Linga  called  t^e  Choumurti  Slabs- 
deva,  tuA  as  may  be  seen  in  the  oaves  of  El- 
lora  ;  it  is  of  oommoB  occutreDos  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  Pali,  in  the  old  Pali 
Aaracter,  of  Ifo.  1  Lflt.,  but  they  have  been 
very  imperfectly  deciphered.  The  reliKioa  is 
buddhist. — jVofe*  on  the  Caves  of  BuTobuT,  hg 
Capl.  Kittoe,  Gth  N.  I,  Beni/.  At.  Soe.  JiMru- 
No.  CLXX7III,  May,  1847. 


BUBA-CHOOLI, 
Miea. 


HiKD.       Uanyanthea 


BUKJ.D,  HiKD.  filiDgs  ;  raspings,  chips,  viz : 

}lDrad4-abBa«,  cliip«  of  Diospjrrae  tomenboea. 
!Btir«d-i-ihaD|  iron  fiKng*. 
,  Burad-i-bhua,  ehoupedttran. 
Bumd-l-Chini  ■_ 

I>iira<5-i-}ar(i)i,  choppeil   Aaathernm  miiricaCum. 
ISuTad't-BUafaaTO,  nspings  of  DslberE>*  sisao, 
£Bfa444Bmfaaf  e^par  SUogi, 


BAIt^OAI>D[,  Tbl.  AnbnMiaa  nib(» 
laria.  R.  iif.  483 

BURA  aUL  KH.UBA..    See  Shitiu. 

BURAK  AND  SURHTT  riTenwMrBiB 
TBileya  of  the  Assam  cfaaiii.  TbeHt|n,HMt, 
Kaehari  Oero  snd  Kasia,  are  the  Ere  rstnii 
whose  pnesessionoMefly  are  the  broad  higUMi 
of  that  chain  ezlfending  from  the  K.  K.  new  tti 
head  of  the  Kyndunyn  and  Haoinip,  mm 
side  along  the  Tatley  of  the  Brifatnipntn  lob 
soalhero  bend  round  ihe  western  eitmitfrf 
the  GhBin,  and  on  the  Other  side  6.  ««a^ 
alom  the  valley  of  the  Bnnlc  sod  flnnai. 

HUKA  KANUR,  Himd.  Onnun  tnt 
irium' 

BUKANJABir  KOWHEI  ?  Piut  Worn- 
•oort' 

BURAQ.  Uahomeds  <te«d  on  w)aAh 
rode  to  tbe  seven  hearetis. 

BDKASOAON  waa  ooeupied  on  tht  U 
February  1867. 

BURATY,  a  Mongol  nonade  tribi^  wr 
the  Baikal   lake.    The  pronuncietioa  i^  f  ' 

me  is  also  Pulate.   ' 

BURBULI,  inSind.the  bulbal, 

BURfi0TI,    Biwa.     Doliebos   flisttii 

km. 

BURKCHARDT,    John    Lewis,  a  n 
of  Denmark,'  who  travellsd    in    Kml 
Arabia,  author'  of  Ftotaa  on  tbe  Bedrnmu 
Waha^,  also  of  Travels  in  Arabia— tell 
buried  nesr  Cairo  in  the  targe  cemetry 
tbeBab-el-Nart.— PJoy/inr.    Bmfioa't  filfw 
cge  to  Heeeak,  Voi.  I.  p,  148. 

BUHDA  fltLIiS,'  in  Xaf liyawar.  Tlr^M 
in  the  Soath,  iu  the  Alich  nnge  end  iitl 
Oshum. 

BURDA,  one  nf  the  fife  nortiieni 
of  Kattyawar. 

BUR  DEWALT,  a  lofty  towv  la  isH 
about    180  feet  in  hei);bt   and    dtoat  Hi 
square  inside,  inwhioh   the  idol  and  kir 
ther  and  Sister  anbahdra  are  lodged.    Sell 
gsnnaih. 

BVRDI.  A  wild  Bdnch  tribe  ob  lbs 
Innks  of  the  Inftua  Bem'Sbikarpnr. 

BURDHAR,  k  river  sear  Kadenikrf 
Suheswan. 

BURDUR— r  A  tree  ttf  Cnttai^  « 
oellent  urood  for  oarriage  poke,  altitftSi  < 
wheels,  and'  in  nil  coa^bnilders'  weik.' 
Gr.  1-Oon.— Cfl(.  Qat.  Ba.  1868. 

BURDWAN,  <1)  the  de«Kn«^i(»  ^  * 
DivisioB  ot  Benga),  oontrolled  by  a  Csl 
sioner  ;  also  (3)  oTadistiiet  in  that  diviAl 
other  districts  being  Bterbbtwm,  Bans 
Uooghly,  Hewrah  and  Hidnapoce  wM 
area  of  14,19S  tq.  'ta.  and  a  p^wkM 
6,339,307.     It  is  also  fS)  thfe  name  <f  i4 


.    BtntGHRS. 

Ik  IftigiiiiHj  rinr  u  ■  prinripality  be- 
loigvg  to  >  rajab.  And  ia  coDeiderad  the 
lidM  tf  all  India.  Indudiog  the  mb-diri- 
naiDf  OntwaiCaliH,  and  Boodlwod,  the  dia- 
Kiel  hat  u  vta  of  SftSS  iq,  m.  and  a  popu- 
kUM  of  1,088,813,  owl  haa  been  found,  in 
fiNtjr,  in  the  dittrict' 

BCBDWAN  COAL.     Bee  Goal. 

BUKSE,  a  distriet  of  iho  UthbHTce,  of 
Xaganr. 

BDBEKDA,  tUo  written  Borenda,  and  Boo- 
Md(>,tpuaiii  tbeUimaiaya,  in  Liit.  ST  S3,' 
loRjr.  76°  1),' the  length  of  the  oreit  i*  N)  paeea, 
adtbacTMtii  16,171  ft.  above  the  IdtcI  of 
tkut.  The  moat  elevated  part  i&  a  nuTOW 
l)m,  mj  iteep.  The  pM«  leada  from  Kunewnr 
IkiMgh  the  outer  HimaUya  ami  ia  the  eaaieat 
■Ml  Boft  fnqoented  ie  the  iiei  ft  h  hour  hood.  It 
l>i^  from  Jinfcleeg  to  Baagramee  and  is  open 
fcrmen  or  nght  months,  dnrinft  the  rainj  aea- 
MB  ilnoit  all  the  anow  diBaolvea. 

BUKBRW&,  a  itrMm  near  Oarrawatra. 

BUBKl'UIi  BKKfl.  Fanieum  ptludoeum. 

BDBBErm,  Bns.    Cjpenii  TerticsUatua. 

BURO,  PiKB.    A.  leaf  of  a  tree,  henoe. 


■Mmnt-pha^  Isaf  of  Gitnu  limoi 
-Hutti^  ]«ai  of  .Zbyiiha*  jqjaba, 
■4-Urt,  Inf  of  U^unni  dnoo 


'  Ffamoarpna 


iihmati  Inf  at  LkWionik  mlbi. 
4ial,  ■!«>,  Qal4iufb  roae  laaf, 
4-BiBnd,  \mi  of  HyrtuB  oommnai*. 
■i-tunbal,  Fera.  Betal  leaf. 
'  BnUQEB,  •  hindu  lue  in  the  Woon  du- 

rBQRGHAT,  ■  ri*cr  of  Bewah. 
BCBGIIEB,  in  Ceylon,  ia  a  term  appIicaUe 
^  te*hite  peraone  of  pure  Dutch  deaceot,  of 
■*  litre  are  now  but  very  few  iu  Cejlou  ; 
t  Ik  naaw  haa,  bj  conneay,  been  inven  to 
IkHe  who  iu  IJidi*  are  atjled  ludo-Britoni, 
■Miuii,  Anglo-Indiaua,  or  more  commonljr 
Hlf  oatea,"  namely,  the  deMendanta  of  Eiuo- 
■u  bf  natira  women. 

■BDKQHAR,  k  name  given  b;  Goropeeni  to 
iBeiaga  or  Marvee  rkee  of  Uie  Neilgfaerrj 
keften  called  Buddacar  nnd  Taddartr.  They 
M300  TillMtea  and  are  16,000  aoDle.  They 
tMattired  all  over  the  hilla  and  tbeii  landa  oo< 

t two-thirds  of  ita  area.  They  are  smoh 
'  than  the  Todswar  raee-  The  tribe,  a  few 
■ntioH  ago,  etniRTBied  to  the  failli.  Tho^ 
li  (inid  raoe  deeply  imbned  with  eupereti- 
i ;  by  the  general  term  Burgher  ia  Dnderitood 
iwhoie  of  the  people  who,  lioce  a  certain  pe- 
iihanemiKiated  totheai  nouoUini,  Tbey 
Ua  Ihemaelvei  into  no  leas  than  eight  differ- 

Kbit  little  diaatmibr,  daaaesjaad  ate  all  Baira 
tan.  They  are  the  principal  onlttvatora,  of  the 
hi  Their  langoage  ia  prioeipally  the  Caroa- 
K  hnii^  but  ft  amall  intetmiiture  of 


BURI  OB  BtlLI. 

Toda.  The  Toda  race  call  them  all  Marves, 
— their  term  for  a  laborer.  Bat  the  Harvea 
are  called  by  the  natives  generally,  and  more 
correctly,  Badaoar,  or  Vadaear,  from  Badaou, 
or  Vndacu,  north,  these  people  having  come  to 
the  failla  from  that  quarter.  Captain  Harkueas 
computed  their  number  about  10,000  aools. 
Thfy  urn  divided  iuio  two  branches,  or  what  may 
be  considered  two  grand  families'  One  called 
Peiki,  or  TsrxUi,  and  who  an  competent  to 
hold  all  sacred  ofBoea,  the  other  Knta,  oi  Tar> 
da,  who  are  oompetent  only  to  hold  muwr 
ones  within  their  own  particular  families,  and 
who  miiy  be  couaidered  a  a  the  layclaaa.  The 
Burgher  ia  less  in  stature  than  the  Toda,  of  a 
more  sleuder  form,  and  though  straight  and 
wptl-made,  is  under-sised  in  limb.  le  com- 
plexion, both  male  and  female  are  aome  ahadea 
lighter  than  the  Toda  j  but  their  features  are 
quite  of  another  caste.  Both  Toda  and  Badtks 
puncture  the  akin  about  the  neck  and  anna 
and  men  and  women  wear  mueh  the  same 
kind  of  (snamenta,  sneh  aa  rings  for  the 
ear*  and  flngera,  necklaoei,  armlets,  and 
girdlea.  The  difference,  however,  ia  alill 
ao  great,  aa  immediately  to  strike  the  e<re. 
The  Burglicr  posaeases  mueh  of  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  the  hindn  cultivator  of 
Hvaore,  and  hia  wife,  who  teldom  or  never 
stirs  from  home,  seems  rxther  a  domeatio  slavo 
than  the  mistress  of  a  family.  The  fidelity, 
of  their  women  appeara  of  but  little  estima- 
tion among  them-  Althoogb  the  Burgher, 
generally,  may  be  eonaidered  mneh  more 
cleauly,  both  in  their  houses  and  persona,  than 
any  of  the  other  tribvi,  they  are  eiill,  in 
this  respect,  far  behied  the  nsdves  of  tho 
ptsina— ^arjlm«M  Neilghenf  EUU,  p.  1 17. 

BURQU,  HiKS.   Phvtolaccs  decandra. 

BUKGUNDT  PITCH.,  is  a  product  proba-' 
bl;  ofthe  Abiearxeelsa;  it  is  of  light  yellow 
color,  often  adnllerated  with  damroer  or  gunda 
barosa.     See  Fran  kin  cense. 

6UBH.  HiHU.  Picua  Boxburghii. 

BUBHAL-r  A  light  ydlowish  colored 
wood,  not  stiODg.  Plentiful  in  the  Saathal 
jongica  from  Sooree  to  Uaadiha ;  or  about 
aixty  miles.  Used  for  doora,  venetiana,  fur- 
niture, &o.  by  the  naiirea. — Cai.  StigtMer't 
Journal,  I860. 

BUBHAHFOOB  a  town  in  India,  is  L. 
88°  If^B  andL.*!'  6' N. 

fiURHANPOBB,  taken  by  General  Wd" 
lealev  on  the  l3th  October  180S. 

BUBHOLIA,  a  branch  of  the  Bhrig^ibanai 
Hajputa  settled  at  Bothoulnear  Beitttta.—Ell. 

BUBI  OB  BTJLl.  The  name  of  a  Philip- 
pine palm,  probably  the  Corjpba  gebangaof 
botaniata,  and  the  flabacg  of  the  Malays  aod 
Javanese.  11  ic  Philippine  islanders  make 
much  use  of  the  several  parts  of  this  palm. 
695-  S»  ~  o  ~ 


BUELIAL  ajSlOUi. 

From  the  leave*  tbey  make  in«Mi  from  the 
aap  botb  eogar  and  a  <lutille4  ^rit,  frofs  the 
pith  a  intc^i  "O'^  from  the  teeils  roaariei,  while 
the  apines  boiled  in  water  yield  a  thread  fram 
wlijch  a  coarse  cloth  ii  wovea,  called  Sagorgn. 
-^Craw/wd,  Vic,  p.  77. 

BUKI,  Hind    Vitii  Indica. 

BUKUL  CUSTOMS  ;  amongst  the  Tarioui 
TRioeli  oocupyin^  the  nouth  and  eaat  of  Aaia, 
thesaaiealmoet  aa  vitried  a*  are  the  races,  them- 
selvei.  It  is  oriea  remarked  that  the  mode  of 
diapQiirg  of  the  dead,  has,  from  the  earlleat 
timw,  been  aymbolflmatio  of  the  opinionB  aa  to 
the  vor^  of  the  d«ceaeed  while  bn  whs  aiaonKat 
then  9f  iodinatire  of  their  views  ai  to  the 
futuie  condition  of  the  departed-  In  general, 
then  ha*  heen  little  ditplay  over  tlie  remaina 
of  woioen,  but,  whether  with  luen  or  women, 
the  prttvailtag  habit  haa  been  to  oonvj  the 
rqmaina  to  eome  quiet  resting  place  with  a 
deoi>rouB  loleinnitf  and  there  erect  some  lasting 
memurial  ovec  ttiBra>  With  some  races,  how- 
eren  cfen  to  ths  present  daf,  the  departure  of 
K  friend  w  relative  is  regarded  joyfiilly,  and  the 
proeession  to  the  plaoe  of  final  disposal  is  mirth- 
ful I  while  other  races  even  oast  out  thnir  dead 
and  bUdw  the  remains  to  be  treated  with  iu- 
dlgnity.  But  tlie  anxiety  of  the  generdlity  of 
natioiM  in  all  countries,  has  been  to  perpetuate 
the  QMBiory  of  the  departed,  and  everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  aepulchral  monuments,  raised 
with  that  object.  Many  of  these  exiat  from  pr^ 
hjatorie  tiraea,  and  in  moat  cases,  lorm  tlie  aole 
remnioing  hiatoi;  of  the  races  who  erected 
then. 

At  the  present  day,  raonameiita  erected  with 
btick  or  stone,  and  in  the  form  of  .pillars  or 
npriji^t  or  horizontal  slabs  of  stone,  or  cupolaa 
or  dome*  or  sarcophagi,  bsueath  which  the  re- 
maina ere  laid,  are  tlie  usual  modes  of  marhins 
the  deceased's  restinic  place.  But  in  more  pri- 
mitive tioiea,  the  cairn  or  heap  of  atones,  the 
monolith  ;  ihe  cromlech  ;  the  eirida  ;  the  lieap- 
eriupbarrPMof  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  tumu- 
Iva,  aa  itho  iEomaus  called  it,  vere  uavally  resort- 
tdto. 

The  oaim  was  formed  at  atonea  gathered 
from  the  visiaity  and  se(  round  about  the  rest- 
its  pUoe  of  the  deadend  piled  over  theaa. 
The  monolith  cr  »mg}e  stone  was  usually  plao^d 
pefpendipnlar^  nenrthe  spot:  the  cromlei^, 
consisting  nf  two,  three  or  norfi  upright  aMnsa, 
wih  a  flat  atone  plsoed  ever  t^m,  h^od  a 
sepulchral  ohaTQb«c  and  was  the  earliest  ap- 
jHvaefc  to  the  cupola  or  done.  The  oircle,  or 
enoloauie  of  upright  stones,  set  singly  at  varjieg 
spaoes  apart,  are  found  mrroundin);  the  crom- 
lech, or  oairn.  Of  all  tfaeae  the  barrow,  or  tu3in- 
lua,  often  raised  to  a  coDsiderable  height  and 
covering  a  large  area,  is  the  moat  no.ble,  and 
has  been  the  moat  enduring,  and  vith  them  the 


bodiea  (if  the  departed  were  ml  taWMii 
graves  sunk  below  Uie  snrfaoe.  but  wtaepW 
on  theaurfaoe  of  the  ground  aodthealkacatik 
was  heaped  up.  The  barrow,  tasn;  d  vU 
hare  been  opened,  are  found  aoiialtiDas  la  w 
taJD  akeletona  ;  in  o(l)«  easea  unnenly:  vUk, 
occasionally,  both  urns  and  alcdebmt  or  arai 
and  ashes  appear  tOKctho: :  the  ami  aretfta 
found  to  oODtoin  burnt  bonea,  aadrf^bnlii 
the  earliest  barrows,  are  war  weapon*, .  hwIi  ai 
stone  hatchets  and  hammera,  oelis  of  the  mi 
materia),  both  arrow  heada  and  spear  bfadi  of 
fiiat,wii^beBdaofvarioua  syhstaacaa,  and  loc- 
qws  or  callara,  and  turmlebs  of  geld  or  bmo. 
Somewhat  later,  tbeoeUa  and  waaponsH«</ 
bronze,  and  the  aword  is  found  to  hare  bsN 
broksBt  indioslive  that  tin  warriura  raes  M  j 
bean  ma.  The  orBameale  remain  the  stBe  ai 
eoioa  are  fbuad. 

The  methoda  adopted  for  the  dispoul  of  Ik 
dead  from  the  most  nnoient  Umci  ha's  ima. 
interiaaat,  bnridnK,  embalming  and  eiposaTS.Of 
all  tbeaa,  the  first  aeema  to  have  been  the  oa* 
gwerd  aiid  primitive.  Cnnastion  ta  undoablelj 
very  ancient,  for,  king  Saul  was  burnt  ai 
his  bones  afterwards  buried  and  Asa  wai  Iw'il 
in  the  bed  which  he  made  for  hin.s^  llle^i 
with  sweet  odoiira  and  various  kinds  of  spiRa 
In  Eicypt  the  practice  of  eml>almin|(  obtinat' 
from  their  earliest  history,  but  the  paeeueana 
confined  to  that  oorratry  and  amse  ftaa't 
people  holding;  it  unlawlul  to.  espoae  ltie'_it< 
mains  to  fire  ur  to  auimals  or  to  permit  then  Is, 
became  a'  prey  to  worma.  Vhit  vast  ariW| 
oomba  still  remaining  on  the  banks  <rf  d| 
Nile  were  the  common  receptadofortheaeae* 
population  who  could  not  aflbrri  a  sepflM 
tomb  — (AwfefiTa  Manuai  of  Brtto*  ArditMt 
gy,  Lowton,  1858,  p.   IGO  et  aegitort) 

In   British    India    and  In  all  tue  South  lii 
Bast   nf   Asia,  intermmt,  cremntion,  ami  a 
sure  are  all  practiced  by   one    or   oilier  o) 
races  occupying  it.     Java,  in    the    Arehipe) 
seems  to  have  been  peopled  frum  the  cauls 
of  Asia, -and  Its  people  have   the   ihiee  m 
of  dispoaiuK   of  the  body  .  of   ■   daeeeaad  |N 
son :  b,*   fire,    termed  "   Obo*g  :"    by  wdl 
tormod  "  laruJtff  ;"  er  by  expoaiBK  it  v,fr^ 
againat  a.  tree  iaa  tDneat,    where  it  is  left  < 
deeay,:  tai med  "  ufra."     When   the  bodj  <l 
chiefor  person  Af-eoasaqeenoa  ia  bar  at,  it 
usuaL  to .  fiTdserve  '  die   aahee,    and    to  dipM 
thena  in  a  ■'  damdi"  or  totoh.-^Bt0tt  S 
lory  of  Java,  Vol.  I.  p.  8S7, 

The  Ninevitea,  in  all  their  vationa  » 
menta,  hare  left  us  no  traee  of  their  ideas 
earning  the  dead,  while  their  neighboHis. 
BabyloniaDB,  atiaehed  that  oare  to  the  lili 
aepultnrewhieh  betokens  atro"K  belief  in  age 
life.  The  sepalehral  ttnia  obtaiaed  in  Bahylirf 
coubain  the  rantsiot  of  the  dead,  vilhjaDf* 


tIfUlitw  food  snil  tratw  ntHt  otbtktd  eUy\ 

flnilwHh  TetDMm  of  «kte  slones.  th«  k*id  erf 

tha  deid  TSieKWly  Wd  on  t,  lUn  rirttd    brit^ 

Uipillwr.   rbeirinaMnttombi,niniD  Auyrik 

tBd  appn  BabjlDnlB,   are   oliicflf  in   CliNkiM 

proper,  and    tha    U#v.  G.  Kswlinson   (i,  107) 

RUgyetU  ttiit  ibe  dud  may  hove  tH»:ii  ouiiT«ye>< 

to    ihe    BMred     hnd    of   Chakk*,    Mmilarty 

M  tb«  Penian*    ii»en  now   aead   their  daail  1o 

kurbili    and    Meahld  Ali,   and  M  tlie   Hindua 

frois    remoM    India,   •eml   the   bonei  cr    the 

tniin  , bodies    to    the    (^anftn    at    Benari-a. 

Chs^a  or  Chackrida,  nrar   Soolraagur  is    an 

abjH   tatd  to  have  been  made  by    tli«  cliariot 

wbntl  aT  Bbaitiruth.     Tho  IcftCnd  pomu  to  an 

•ntiquiljr    which  ia  not  borne   ont  bv  any  old 

vmUgrt  or  aiieimt  population.    But  ihe  plaee  I* 

■    ^mt     OfJ^otha    when     the    dea<l     and 

dying  am  bronitbl   from  a  (neat  way  off  to  be 

burnt  and  nmaigned   lo    tlie    Gang^ea.    The 

decCRMd  ia  edldoni  oonveyed  by  any  of  bit  relii- 

lioBe,    nolsak    fraai   a   ahort   diatiinre.     foor 

peofde  fEeoemlif   aend   forwatd   their  dtad  for 

tflrremathM    in    eher^  of   bsuvre  who  nerer 

betray  the   truat  repoaed    in    them. — (IV.  of 

U.  Fni.I.p.  18.) 

Tkt  Romana  gentralty  buTDOil,  but  they 
Mndethiiee  buried,  tbcir  dead,  aud  cbildrm 
who  dird  In  inEancy  were  inlerred  ia  the  im- 
BetiiMe  nft»f;tiboarhoo<t  of  their  former  hnmea. 
Their  •epulcbral  urns  with  the  a>hee  of  the 
dead  w«ra  ooramonly  bnried  ahont  two  feet 
betow  tb«  aur^ncs,  and  their  nemoria)  atonet 
Were  often  inaonbed.  They  aaed  the  Bkrcopha- 
pn  or  massira  atSDB  oofin  and  alto  the  tUM«- 
1b»  «t  barrow. 

Tiw  Komnna  bore  tbeir  dead  with  much 
IneenUiiioii  to  Ihe  funeral  pile,  on  whirii,  after 
being  %hted,  they  east  the  robea  arul  arm*  of 
the  deoeaaeri,  m  well  at  the  alaufchtered  bo<lies 
Of  hie  HaTouTilc  aniniala. — {JCd.  Jour.  ■  Jidy 
\Wt,  qwotinK  MtuUn'i  Sepuidrm,  Fot-  I.  p. 
Ua,  457.  JHe»rd.) 

ne  aiici«nt  Oreeka,  in  layinf  oat  their  deid, 
ihray*  frisesd  an  obolue  or  Oreek  eotn  in  the 
iwiitb  U>  p«7  Chtron'i  fare  aetoaa  the  riven 
Hyx  and  Acheron,  and  a  cake  made  of  flonr 
■d  botiey  to  vppeaaa  iJcrbems.  Ainoiif;at  tbetn 
■en  B«t  off  tbeir  hair,  when  thej  obtainiLt  the 
fee  of  pubarty  aad  diedieated  it  to  *onn)  deity, 
tmna  is  aaid  to  hare  repaired  to  Delphi  to 
arfoTM  thiw  ouamony  and  to  Imtc  OouMorMed 
ia  eb«>rn  hMdn  lo  ApoHo.  After  tbti,  it  waa 
lain  atlowod  to  grow  long  and  only  Mt  off 
k  a  aifls  of  mouminir-  Thua,  at  the  funeral  of 
■troclw  {ZUad  X^III)  tho  friends  of  Aefail- 
■  eot  off  tbair  hair  and  ''  on  the  cone  their 
■tiared  loeka  they  throw."  In  soma  parta  of 
raoao.  hawaver,  it  was  ottstomai;  to  wear  the 
it  abort  and  to  allow  it  {Gatemdr  979)  lo 
tow  loBtf  wh«B  ia  ■oniniug. 
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it^MitA  bifir  rtnll  tiow  liURnloui  grew, 
And'by  iUlalEiththair  brttw  pairion  (bow: 
tn  Lariatao,  the  female  relativea,  oa  the  death 
of  their  male  relativea,  ciit  off  thaii  hair,  and 
hingMba  loekl  aroiind  the  tomb.  Tbe  ptactiee 
of  the  yoong  women  and  young  men  of  the 
lalaud  of  Deloa,  was  aomethiog  similH ;  they 
out  off  a  look  of  hair  before  marriage  and  plaosd 
ar  the  tomb  of  the  virKina  >rom  the  Ujpei^ 
boreani.— (-Deiifxfe,  w.  318,18.) 

Tbe  hair  of  hindoo  women,  and  often  Uat 
of  Bten,  ia  ((Ct^aeDtly  made  a  votive  oSeriag  to 
their  goda.  Crowda  of  hindn  pilgrixna  are  to 
be  siHm  moving  towards  Tripotij  and  other 
holy  piaoea,  bnt  the  women  retam  with  heads 
^Bven.— ^£19.  Dim.  Mag.  Fa.  4,9.) 

The  most  endurin)i;  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  however,  have  been  the  barrows  or 
ads  of  earth,  so  Inruely  used  by  the  nationa 
of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Meditemaean  (o  the 
Psciflo  ocean,  both  in  ancient  timea  and  now. 
The  king  of  Ai  stain  by  Jushua  {Joikua  VII.iG, 
Fill.  39)  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
and  over  hia  body  was  raised  a  great  heap  of 
•tonee.  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  barrow 
of  Alyattes  kin^  of  Lydia  was  1,300  ft.  broad 
and  neatljr  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  it  has 
been  identifieil  by  modern  travellers. 

Barrowa  were  the  favourite  memorial  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  some  of  them  very  lai^e,  but 
the  Saxons  used  also  cists  or  stone  coffins. 

The  custom  of  raising  tnmuli  over  Ihe  re- 
mains of  the  mighty  dend  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  Central  Asiatio  ngion  from 
the  most  andent  timea  and  been  taken  into 
Siiandinavia.  EMkiel  in  the  33nd  ChapUr  and 
S7  verse  describes  the  practice  of  slaying  perioiia 
snd  interring  thetn  with  their  dead  chief,  and 
Herodotns  deaoribea  the  barrow  buiial  of  the 
Scythians;  and  to  the  pretent  day,  in  the  region 
of  the  Kar  Karelia  and  in  many  other  psita  of 
the  strape  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  are  nume- 
lont  tumuli  of  great  aice.  Herodotns  tells  ua 
that  when  a  king  died,  his  corpse,  embalmed 
and  envered  with  wax,  was  conveyed  in  a 
churiotin  solemn  state  lo  the  place  of  sepulture  : 
a  larf;e  ouadrangular  pit  was  dug;  in  thia  they 
placed  tne  royal  corpse  on  a  mattress  of  straw.; 
on  each  side  of  thia  they  planted  spears,  and 
covered  it  with  wood,  ami  roofed  it  over  with 
hnrdirs  of  wiUdw.  !ii  the  remaining  part  of 
tbe  pit  they  interred  one  of  tbe  late  king^s 
women,  strangled  for  the  purpose,  t<^etheT 
witii  hia  cupbearer,  '  his  cook,  bis  K">om,  his 
minister,  his  courier,  his  horses,  as  well  as 
some  articles  of  every  kind — including  several 
goblets  of  gold— that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  need  in  bis  Journey  to  the  other  world. 
This  done,  tbe  people  eagerly  contended  with 
e^ch  other  in  the  work  of  heaping  over  the 
whole  a  mound  of  eaitb  as   vast  as  possible. 


Tbo  pnoeedinics  did  sot  has  (emiBBte,  for, 
the  jear  following,  fifty  of  the  lite  kini'a  con- 
fidantial  attendtnu  and  fifty  of  hi>  honM 
wore  aUin,  >Eid  placed,  ths  man  on  the 
henea,  around  hia  8epalchre.-^ifef^.,  71-S.) 
When  Ghangis  Khan,  died  hia  rainaioa  vera 
MTerad  with  a  lofty  mound  and  estengive  foreata 
were  planted  to  exclude  the  footatept  of  man. 
-Colonel  Tod  talla  na  that  the  tnmniiu,  the  cairn, 
or  the  pillar,  are  atill  raiaed  over  the  Bajpoot 
who  falls  in  battle  ;  and  thronfthout  Sajwarra 
theae  aaerificifll  moDumeniaare  foand,  where 
vn  seen,  carved  in  relief,  the  warrior  on  hia 
ate«d,  armed  at  all  pointa ;  hia  faithrul  wifo 
<S»ti)  beaide  him  denoting  a  asDjifior,  and  the 
Biin  and  moon  on  either  aide,  emblematio  of 
never-dying  fame  —  Tod'i  Bafattian,  VoL  I, 
p.  74 )  In  Sauraehtra,  amidat  the  Catti, 
Comani,  Balls,  and  othere  of  Scythic  deaoent 
nambers  of  Palia,  or  Joojnr  (ancrificial  pillarc), 
vt  conspicuous  under  Ihe  walla  of  every  town, 
in  line*,  irregular  groaps,  and  oirolea.  On  each 
is  ditplnved  in  rude  ralief  the  warrior,  with  the 
manner  of  his  death,  lance  in  hand,  generally  oa 
liorsebacli,  though  aometimes  in  hia  ear  ;  and 
on  the  ooast,  "  the  pirates  of  Boodha"  are  de- 
picted boarding  from  the  shrouds. 

In  the  PanJHb,  near  Baminn,  in  A.ffgbanii- 
tan,  and  near  Kabul,  the  sepulchral  monnments 
remaining  of  ancient  times,  sre  topea.  They 
consist  of  a  mound  on  wbich  is  erected  a  cnpola, 
sapported  by  walls  of  masonry  more  or  lets  in 
a  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  One  near 
Manikyaln  is  80  ft.  high  and  380  ft.  in  oir- 
cumfereiice-  In  its  centre  were  found  Tesiela  of 
gold,  silver  and  oopper,  with  coina  of  Bone  and 
of  the  Baotrian  Greeks.  In  a  chamber  aisty  feet 
deep  wsa  a  copper  .box  oonuining  animal 
nmaina. 

Many  ctinu  are  found  in  different  parte  of 
Southero  India  and,  prior  to  the  Stupsa, 
or  Topea,  tbia  seema  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon mode  of  covering  the  dead;  indeed,  ai 
Colonel  Cunningham  remarks,  the  Tope  is  only 
a  cairn,  regularly  bnilt.  On  the  Neilgberry 
liilla  are  found  remains  of  cairna,  barrows, 
cromlechs,  kistvaens,  and  circles  of  uprieht 
loose  atones,  wbich  are  nearly  identical  with 
thosefound  inEarope,intheanoient  seats  of  the 
Celta.  In  theae  cairna  or  barrowa,  are  found 
vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  other  vestela  of 
Itlaied  pottery,  wbich  sometimes  oontaio  human 
bones,  more  or  leas  charred,  and  mixed  with 
aehes ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  ebarooal  alone. 
Tbey  are  met  with  in  varions  districts  in  the 
iPresidency  of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Pekban  and  peninaular  India,  from  Nag- 
pore  to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Aoamalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  great  Coimbatore  ^ap,  which  forms  Uie 
commencement  and  norlben  face  of  tbe  South- 
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em  Obnts,  tlnaa  oa  tha  Aiamday  hoi 
of  a  more  adranced  wdar  and  a  brtta  aa* 
ditioD  than  the  Neilghcxry  burowi.  Kni- 
lar  remains  an  found  in  Ciroaasia  aad  Rtr 
aia,  and  circles  of  atones  surronnding  aaeiat 
{ravea  are  found  on  the  Sondi  AnbJM 
Coast  and  in  tbe  Bomali  conntiyio  Afaia. 
Major  Congieve  directed  mncb  attcntioa  I* 
thoae  on  tbe  Neilghmy  Hills,  and  CtftM 
Meadowa  Taylor  diaoovered  and  cximiBili 
large  number  of  these  remains  at  Baju  K» 
loor,  in  S<»apoor  and  also  at  Simji,  mi 
Peroiabad,  on  tbe  Bhima,  and  devoted  hsA 
attention  to  ihe  compariaoB  of  them  wilka- 
milar  remaina  found  in  England.  Hs  nil 
them  Scytbo-Celiicor.ScyUio-DnudioaL  Kci- 
ther  the  bill  people,  tbe  Toda  and  Cante, 
nor  any  bin  dn,  know  anything  about  Iht  iw 
to  whi(dt  these  eepulehr^  rcmaiBS  bdoapi 
and  neithur  in  Banacrit  literatom,  nor  la  lU 
of  the  Draridian  languagea  ia  thef*  any  t» 
dition  on  the  subject.  The  Tamil  peofli 
genemlly  call  theae  cairna  psndvkari,  n 
means  a  pit  or  grave,  and  panda  may  rs&tit 
the  Fandn  or  Pandavan.  broUms  to  whom  it 
much  of  hindu  mythology  reUtea.  Tbtm 
who  raised  these  cairna  were  jwobaUydwfr 
era  in  the  country  prior  to  tbe  advent  of  ^ 
present  Dravidian  ocoupaots,  and  wm  ■• 
pelled  by  or  ullimstely  beoaoM  abacvfati  ■ 
the  latter,  or  ibey  nay  have  been  a  tnmh 
shepheid  raoe  who  bad  wandered  into  lab 
after  it  waa  peopled  and  tettlnd,  aad  tta 
wandered  out  again  or  beeoma  abtorU 
amongat  the  people  of  the  ooantiy.  Bat  lb 
remarkable  faot  connected  with  the  peofJt 
whose  religiona  ritea  and  utogea  of  sepitaa 
gave  rise  to  these  oairn%  ia  that  th^  ^ 
everywhere  disappeared  from  Southern  lai^ 
and  not  even  a  tradition  of  tbeir  eiisHaes  m- 
vives.  Tbe  reaemblance  of  the  bairari^ 
their  oonleoU  (with  the  eromlaoha,  lu.),  Ulb 
Dniidioal  remaina  which  are  diseoveied  iadi 
ancuent  aeata  of  the  Celtic  race  inBuif^* 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  aeeoutM  ^ 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  d  Atf 
derivation  from  ibe  same  origin.  Hea^Ai 
people  who  introdoctid  such  ritea  ■o"'^*^ 
mnst  have  brought  them  with  them  IronGiw 
Am.— {Dr.  CaldMtd'*  Gramimar.) 

In  the  oentre  of  Pmintular  India,  <_ 
Hyderabad  in  the  Ddchan  and  at  Bohna  m 
at  Secundrabad,  there  are  nany  burial  plan* 
that  raoe  of  whoae  exiatenee  aothuig  ia  kaaaw 
and  about  SO  miles  B.  K  of  SeonadaiA 
one    great  reating  place    of  the   dcad^  a 
burial  ground  extending  over  milaa,  wUchi 
hsve   been  tbe  place  of  iotemsKt  of  a 
number  of  people  or  through  many  ont"^ 
The  mode  of  interment,  in  all  tbeac^  hai  kM 
w  wlect  a  large  stone,  bwealli  which  •  dan* 
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ing  taid  or  wi^  had  tieen  sKenfttodt  ud 
the  remiina  of  bona  and  ara*,  with  weapons, 
MS  fotitd  dspoaitod  in  a  central  cavitj,  a  cbele 
of  lu^  looaa  Btones  bsing  dnwn  round.  The 
dimudsrsDM  of  tome  of  theae  oiroliea  being 
bttrsso  one  and  two  bundiad  jard*. 

The  peopls  whose  torn  be  are  thus  le- 
pmoitsd  vers  undoubtedly  oomadas  dwell- 
mt  in  tenia,  for  not  &r  off  are  the 
lawuna  of  a  Kieat  nonade  citjr,  conaiating 
■oU>o(  valla  within  whioh  the  (entamuat  have 
kare  bean  erected,  for  no  atone  nor  earth 
keap  ntn  moand  ramain  within  Ihe  stona 
■Hiioauve  to  indicate  ike  fotaiar  aiiBteoce  witb- 
ia  of  any  bnildinK.  The  remaiaa  found  withiu 
tktw,  aUo,  lea?e  the  impreaiion  that,  as  witlitlie 
banov  bnrials,  the  wi*ea  and  samnta  were 
■laia  and  intaRad  alonx  with  the  obiet  person, 
and  the  faindn  and  rqpat  practice  of  Suttee 
woald  aeain  therafoie  to  be  merely  a  oootinu- 
atioB  of  the  aneient  scytbie  aepulehral  rites  of 
kamolatuifi  the  faTOorite  wife,  the  eerranl  and 
Ihe  horaa  to  aooampany  their  matter  and  aerre 
him  in  the  Bfxt  world. 

In  Britiab  India,  up  till  the  year  1S30,  any 
widow  waa  allowed  to  immolate  haraelf  on  hei 
Initband'a  funeral^  but  it  wan  iheo  authorita- 
tinly  put  a  stop  to.  In  the  feudatory  state* 
a  widow,  still,  oocaaionally  follows  her  huaband 
u  that  manner,  but  the  praotiee  is  now  ^iefly 
eonflned  to  the  faindn  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Ar^palBKO.  Id  Lombok  a  willow  it  allowed 
tobnn  beraelf  with  her  hiMband'a  renuuua,but 
whoi  a  rajah  dies,  some  of  his  women  nre  al- 
ways burned,  ereo  if  they  should  be  but  slaves, 
but  th^  kare  the  option  of  beinK  krenad  or 
bomed.  It  ia  always  a  near  relaiive  whogiraa 
tka  fint  wound  with  the  kris  but  never  the 
Iklker  or  aon. 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  new  of  the  future 
mvld  ia  aa  a  place  of  peace  and  reet  and  spiri- 
tvat  joys  in  the  presence  ol  the  Cmtor-  The 
haKldhitt  and  hindu  and  Chineae  belief  eomea 
aoHCst  to  thai,  tvt  they  regard  exittanoe 
aa  a  calamity  and  the  extinction  of  being  or 
wmilulation  as  the  ultimate  hope  and  aim  of 
th«  good,  who  ahall  then  be  at  rest  from  the 
^voa  of  tbia  wwld  in  which  all  things  ar« 
toBaJtorytproduuive  of  unhappincss  and  unreal. 
l!ke  future  worida  of  ether  Kaitem  laoea  are 
More  01  leas  of  a  pfaysioal  ebanoter.  But  a«en 
hks  (AiiatiaB  treatment  of  the  dead  ia  various 
r—aiid  in  Buiope,  to  this  day,  the  indiffmnee, 
not  Ui  aay  levity  of  the  Italiaoa,  in  all  rdatiog 
la  their  dead,  oontrasU  strangely  with  the 
i— dcniett  and  sentiment  of  the  Qermans,  both 
Banuniat  and  Protettaat,  aa  displayed  in  tbair 
■■■•atriea.  In  Naples,  where  are  two  oemetries, 
with  a  pii  for  each  day  of  Ihe  year,  the  humbler 
iowd  am  atripped,  and  after  a  priest-  has  tend 
pi^cn  over  tiie  bodies,  tUoy  are  all  thrown  iuto 
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a  hole  bj  tke  oemetry  aaaiitanta,  amidst  oaths 
and  JDonlaiity  and  laughter.  The  ricber^deul 
are  stripped,  placed  in  dry  sand  to  be  shrivelled 
up,  and  when  dry  tbey  are  dietted  in  their 
usual  clothes,  ticketed'  aud  plsoed  in  a  glata 
eaaa.  The  German  rseo,  on  the  othu  hand, 
reverently  dispose  of  tbeir  dead,  and  preservo 
in  neatiiest  the  grounds  and  lomba  of  tbeir 
oemetry, .  which  they  ealL  Gotts  akei,  God's 
field. 

In  Ceylon  after  buning  the  bodiea  a£ 
the  deceoied  kings  of  KaHdv,  tbeir  asbea 
wen  oarriad  by  a  man  ia  a  black  mask 
to  the  Mahawelli  Gunga,  where  ha  embarked 
in  ■  oanoe.  At  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
he  dove  the  vase  with  a  aword,  scattered  the 
ashes  on  the  stream,  and,  plunging  headlong 
after  them,  dived,  arose  near  the  oppotita 
bank,  whenee  he  fled  to  the  forest  and  waa  pre- 
sumed to  be  never  more  aeen.  The  canoe  waa 
allowed  to  drift  away  :  the  hoiae  and  elephants 
that  aooompsniad  the  procession  were  set  at 
liber^  in  the  woods ;  and  the  wonen  who 
had  stfBWod  rice  over  the  remsina  were  Irans- 
poried  amoaa  the  river  and  forbidden  to  r»> 
turn.  Several  of  the  hindu  customs  retemblo 
practises  mentioned  in  the  old  TMtament, 
aa  in  (Jwemiak  XYI.  6.)  '  Nsitber  shall  men 
lament  for  them,  nu  cut  themselves.'  for  the 
hindooa,  on  the  death  of  a  relation)  espresa 
their  grief  by  loud  lamentations,  and  not  un- 
fnqoently  in  an  agony  of  grief,  bruise  thera« 
sdvet,  with  whatever  they  ean  lay  hold  of. 
S»^Mi  XLIV.  SB-  '  Tbey  shall  come  at  no 
dead  pwtoo  to  defile  themselve*,'  and  toncbing 
the  dead  dcfilea  a  hindoo,  who  must  bathe  to 
become  elean  aKain.  Job  XXVII.  IB.  '  The 
rich  man  shall  lie  down,  but  shall  not  be 
gathered,'  t.  e.  bis  soul  shall  be  left  in » 
wandering  state.  The  hindooa  believe  that . 
pcrtooa  for  wkom  funeral  rites  have  not  been 
performed,  wander  as  gbosU,  and  find  po  rest. 
Jtremiah  XXXIV,  6.  '  80  shall  they  bum 
odours  for  thee.'  Scented  wood  and  otbec 
odoriferous  tubetanoes,  are  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  a  rich  hindoo,  and  burnt  with 
the  body.  MaOHeu  II.  18. '  itachel  weepint; 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  oomforted, 
beoause  tbey  are  not.'  The  Ismentttiona  of  a 
hindoo  mother  for  her  child  are  very  loud  and 
piaming ;  it  ia  indeed  almost  impossible  to 
Donoeive  of  a  seene  mwe  truly  heart-rending, 
than  that  of  a  wbtde  town  of  such  nothm 
wailing  over  their  matssered  ohildrsD.  '  In 
Aamn  was  there  s  voioe  heard,  lanuntation,. 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning.' 

At  a  rule,  the  dead  of  the  VaiahnsTa  hindns 
are  burned.  As  deatii  draws  near,  a  lamp  is  lit  at- 
the  bed  head,  and  a  "  boma"  aacrifice  perform- 
ed, with  camphor  and  a  cocoanut,  and,  as  life 
dies  away,  the  five  etomenlt  are  dn^iped  into  the 
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itttmih  bf  IheTnoribnnd  from  a  tnlMitleftfl.  With- 
in two  OT  three  hours,  the  body  it  lifted,  sBd 
riris  ie  done  early  ««  none  of  the  honsehold 
nor  aay  of  the  neit^hbouri  can  partake  of  food 
ilntil  the  itmiritiB  be  disposed  of.  The  pSr  of 
wood  or  oofrduni;  cakes  used  is  about  two  -feet 
htgh  and  onitarG  placed  somo  tnlsee  leavSf,' a 
lAile  sandal  wood,  and  the  deeeAsed  is  laid  #iih 
his  feet  to  the  north.  Wheb  laid  on  (ha  .fnl«, 
i^nth  is  placed  over  the  face,  and  raw  riee  is 
placed  on  it  over  t)ie  mouth.  The  heirofthe 
deceased  places  a  charred  bit  of  saBdatwood  or' 
fftnlsee  branch  at  each  comer  of  tke  pite,  and 
a*  Vityan  sets  fire  tothe  mat,  nsing  fire  taken 
Arom  ihe  sacred  fin  lit  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
dying  man.  On  the  followiuf^  day  the  heir 
Mid  friends  visit  Ihe  pile,  remove  tbo  skull  and 
the  bones,  on  which  he  and  -att  with  biin  poar 
tf  ster  and  '  wash  them, — ^ash  them  will 
siUi,  nnofnt  them-with  oil  and  honey  and 
them  with  mitk,  nnd  plact  them  all  on  plantain 
leaves  anointed  with  butter.  A  yonng  coooaout 
shoot  is  then  placed  on  tbe  skull,  and  the  whole 
(iut  into  an  unbumed  earthen  pot  aad  takan  «r 
aent  to  a  rivcT  or  to  the  sea — ths  person  who 
conveye'l  it  returning  to  the  temple,  where  he 
pronounces  aloud  the  deceased's  uamoaDd  adds 
"  pray  for  him,"  '  Often  tbey  are  serrt  to  a 
boly  river,  -even  to  the  Oan)i<ee  am)  Benares. 
The  mert  relatives  shave.  The  hair  of  the  brab- 
msR  widow's  bead  is  shaved.  The  body  is  not 
atwaya  esrried  tbroufih  the  dowway  of  the 
house.  If  it  bo  an  unauspicioes  day,  or  if  the 
hbuse  door  be  so  placed  that  the  oourt  yard 
has  to  be  crossed,  then  the  remains  are  nrried 
through  an  openinj;  broken  in  the  well.  TIm 
reranii'is  of  hindus  are  unclothed  for  the  last  rites. 
Children  nnder  eight  years  of  age  and  nn- 
a^arried  girls  are  buned  ss  also  are  all  who  die 
of  small  pox,  as  the  belief  is  that  this  ailment  is 
a 'manifestation  of  the  prewnce  of  the  goddess 
Ammtm,  MsTiiUia,'  Mariamma,  or  Kali,  and 
the  anger  of  tbe  goddess  '  woald  revert  on  the 
family,  if  burned. 
'  lit  the  Aade  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  tbe 
wish  erpressed  by  the  dao««sed  is  attended  do. 
Vedantirts  all  bnry,  also  «ll  tbe  tioeai,  all  the 
Ltngsit,  orVira  Saiva,  the  Ave  aitiun  castes 
the  "  Kansala"  goldsmith,  okrpenter,  ironsnitb, 
breeier,  and  stone  cutter,  all  the  Bymgi  end 
Sanyasi,  and  tbeOwui  of  tbe  stott,  the  Pan- 
darums,  thoKashalf'lihewisa  all  the  non^aisM 
raoes,  atMl  tribes  nc4  admitted  intft'  Itisdniein- 
The  YeAtntnt  dead  and  tfaosQ  «f  A«  Lingaai 
and  artiiam  are  ptaoed  lasted ,  tbe '  latter '  in  a 
grave  five  feet  aqoare  with  a  ledge  on  theaOutfa. 
'  As  life  becomes  eKtinet,  the  body  is  madato 
a^ume  the  attitude  to  be  preserved  in  tbe  pro- 
cession and  in  tbe  grave.  It  is  placed  against 
a  wall,  the  legs  are  crossed  uDdemeath  is  tbe 
osanl  silting  attitude  and  the  head  la  fastaned  i 
700 
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to  *  nail  driven' ial«ttiei'  w«I),aad'M  idM 
(jll  rigidity  enso*. 

Tbey  are  borne  to  thograniaa  tar,Nat 
shoulders  of  telativea  or  friends.  Oa  rsaiiiii 
tbe  barlal  place,  the  Oedwan  reads  prajsn.  Hi 
the  body  is'Sealed  on  the  side  ledge  with  its  to 
looking  northwards  :  salt  and  ashes  o(  csv- 
dung  are  placed  on  tbe  bead. 

ibnotigst  the  Aryan  hiadu,  tb«  gnUbA 
believe  in  spitits  and  worship  then :  Iba  ■» 
sh^of  anoeotora  ••  pitri"  te  oontiaMastthryAi 
believe  Id  detaooa  and  evil  spirits  :  lnaMii!i;» 
tion  through  dean  and  undean  aaiaihat 
point  of  fkith  and  a  great  m^Mity  repritts 
sonl  as  an  emanatiOD  from  tba  dtsiy,  sad  lua 
toreabsorptionBad  annibilatioa  as  the  jmt 
of  attainment  fnrtbe  good. 

TfiB  raahoDfedaa  whan  about  to  die,  bsi  la 
epirit  calmed  by  the  "lasin*  cb»pt«rs(  Ita 
Koran  bebig  read  to  him,  and  ia«itbtrvMW 
(Ohnsaal)  at  bis  own  hense,  or  t^ea  witUss 
tiw  hours  to  a  Ohasitilkbana,  apeeid^  Wt 
for  the  pBrposeaear  tbe  cenetry,  and  vka 
men  or  women  washers-  perfarn  the  dn^  mi 
then  put  ori  burial  clothes  and  apply  esa^ 
and  antimony.  The  body  is  oaHvsyM  in  «  Wi 
wfth  mneh  solemnity,  with  wveaths  of  flsMi 
and  perfuoM  laid  over  the  ooverhig :  lbs  wfc 
is  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  Itam  tiaeu 
time  in  heard  the  Ty-ib  pari  of  tbo  asboosia 
creed  "  There  is  no  deity  but  Ood,  abd  bl» 
med  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  atiil  oi  rea^ 
the  grave,  fiineral  service  is  read  oonMrttafr^ 
the  four  portinoB  of  their  creed  (iakbii)ai'i 
blessing  (dua)  is  asked  which  all  present  lefOt 
After  the  Fatiha,  the  body  is  lifted  fimtii 
coflia  and  gently  lowered  into  tbe  grave,  iH 
with  the  head  to  the  north  and  feat  to  tbenA 
and  turned  on  its  side  with  the  facetowardsV* 
ca.  Each  person  then  takes  s  Kttte  earth,  ui 
repeating  the  words  in  eliap.  llSoftttsK** 
'*  we  created  yon  of  earth  and  we  reton  }■ 
to  earth  and  we  shell  raise  yon  out  of  dl 
earth  on  tbo  day  of  remrmriion,"  be  ^ 
the  earth  genUy  into  Ibe  gravo.  Tbo  bo^lyll 
then  protected  with  wood  and  eovereri  ^ 
The  I^tlha  ia  ^oin  repealed,  and  agata  it  it* 
doorof  tbe  oemetry  and  at  thfn  juncture,  >• 
angels,  Moonlrir  and  Nikir.  approaefa  t^^*^ 
make  falm  sit  ap  and  inquire  wbo  faia  Qoi  ■■ 
prophet  are- and  wbat  his  reKgioa  ia.  HIM 
hare  b*en  a  good  ttan,  his  aaawara  are  sa"-" 
Idty  and  e^oura  firom  patadiaa  an  di 
around  the  departed.  B«t,  if.bad^W 
witderedand  the  angela  toriato  Urn.  A^ 
brieve  that  the  dead  oontinuo  in  a  eoa  '  ' 
state,  and  do^  amd  hersea  or  other  pel 
aninids  are  not  allowed  within  the  uiiariM 
wonent  also,  do  not  enter  leet  tbo  r^ots  oTW 
dead  be  disturbed.  Uahomedaoa  do  nat  ^lA 
of  a  fetMO  as  dead  ;  ihey  say  be  bas  fMat 
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tmf ;  kn  Ukta  bb  daj^arhn,  tod  tie  lifbgi 
■Ji  belJen  ii,  ind  Iwpii  for,  reaumcAioB '  in  o 
rttnn  lUte  "  The;  iriw  belief*  wd  do  tb«t 
wUe&ii  rifthti  sball  «q)o^  bieaMdiH9%  >nd  pu- 
uki  of  I  hip^  remmcUoo.  ***  PantdiM  **  * : 
nntatd  \>j  tvna  •  iu  food  it  ptEpetwl  and 
in  ibidt  ilw  ;  thii  ibkll  b«  the  rwrard  of  tluMey 
vkfMT  Qod ;  iK<mm,  Ch.  XIIX)  <'  XlMiwBn 
■niinnof  uncMniplibla  vater  ;  tk«  riven 
nfaitt,  Ue  (hIq  irberaof  cbBDKdb  not;  and 


itnnef  wine  plMunt  uato  tboae  whadriuk;^  the  dead,  in  Boint>By,are.c*n-ied  by  a  dait   of. 


»i  rinn  af  eknified  hooe;  and  thefoin  aholt 
1%  kn  pleatj  or  ell  kinda  of  fruits  >  and: 
jtOot  km  Ihttr  L«>Td.  {(7i.  XXF/ZJ  Thpn 
Ml  be  |[arden>  with  ebadjr  teaea  ;  witb  foua-j 
lniflD>iBf|.  aouebe*  of  vik  iateiir»<eD  wiUi 
pid  ;  bautaoiH  doaaela  with  bloek  eye*  lyinKi 
m  pun  cattnone  and  beaullfal  carpete,  fruitei 
fAi  tMeaand  pwD^anatea,  <CA.  LV.) 

Ae  BflM|aMnu  er  ■aboaasdan  tambi  bave 
■HlijbMn af  Milb,  ar  of  unbaked  brick)' 
btmry  naUrial  and  of  tbe  moat  aKdurisg 
bd,  i(  nnptofed,  and  the  namea  ue  aomer 
fan  written  on  the  tonbrtoiaai  The 
^bitans  of  a  man  ia  diuiagoiahed  by  a 
qiad  ptit  in  the  centre,  and  tbat  of  a  voinwa 
%adepnariott.  Ia  Tnrkey,  n  ptUar  witb  the 
«md  fijcure  of  a  turban  diatioKuiahea  tbs 
)>*>■  af  a  aan.  The  preralest  fbnn  in  ladia  ot 
■ibomadu  tambaLonei  of  tbe  rieb  ia  a  daik  or 
■■i  loKbatoBB  wiib  venea  erf  ihe  Koran- 
■fRKd  on  it,  and  eoveifld  b;  a  cupela.  Soma 
<  Ikw  doBMa  are  Tergr  BagaifiacnL  Thote  of 
HeddalSbabi  dynaatyat  Bljapwe  and  Gogi 
hmaltnoted  nMok  atieatioo.  aaalao  bave-thOae 
MtbbBahiaaiii  dinaaty  at  Gulfaarnb  and  K-Utab 
IWudjiBaaty  at  eolandah.  Tbe  oapelaa  at 
^■Habere  AuranKZBb  ia  bariad  have  not 
%  daphy,  and  that  of-  Annniiub  ia  tbe  loaat 
Matatioua.  Uiadanghtei't  toKbat  Auruaga- 
hd  11  la^pifieeal  and  many  of  tKe  tombs  at 
Mu  and  AjcH  are  great  stnictarea.  That  of 
HuUEBagum.knownBatbaTajMabai,  ia  parti- 
UMj- itmarkabla.  Tbe  refonnera  aaionxat  tbe 
MmaedaH  conalder  that  vib<ik«l  brick  vc- 
Mkaba^atonib««aed. 
[•Da  ehiietian  dactriaa  that  man,  in  all  tbat 
tna  do  of  ttood,  ia  atiU  wkhout  merit,  ia  na| 
■wdinbj  HDj  of  ibaae  aeata,  tbeauboaiadaB, 
N^Hidtlhiat'  or  the  hiddoo,  who  all  eonsidei 
■it  a  penonal  nnit  ia  gained  by  their  good 
liKg,  aad  a  mahamedaD  paaaiag  funefal  ef « 
■medan,  tunM  vitb  it  a  ataott  way  and 
■da  bia  ahottlder  ta  eonvey  tbe  body  to  tbe 
■n,  to  bring  a  nerit  oa  bimaeU. 
■The  Parai  or  ^-iroaairian  race  are  to  be 
ndaattorad  from  HoiighMiri  in  tbe  £aat, 
^Briiwn  in  tha  treat,  tb*  %mak  :but  intellae- 
■1  reiBnant  of  the  onea  RraatL  Uedian  natioo. 
■eMMidenbla  body  of  them  dwell  in  Bombay, 
'6ueiat  and  the  uteatern  Lowna  of  India. 
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lliey  ln<rafirfily  opens  iWx  daid.  '  Tbein  ui^l 
an  nonr  allowed  to  »|lira  on  a  buL  .When 
the  moment  of  pfw«ing  nway  is  neat,  the  aiek< 
peraoH  ia  removed  to  tbe  tcrouoH  and  betbod- 
and  waahed.  Tha  Teaaona  alleKad  for  thia  i»- 
moval  are  lariousi  butthe  oneordtnerily  acoeptod; 
amongst  them  is  that  a  dead  body  is  an  unolean-. 
ibiag,  naeaaeitatinK  that  ail  who  touoh  it  aliall 
destroy  theii  clothea  and  whaterer  is  t«Hcbcd; 
by  it   mnat  be  destroyed.     Bar  these  reasons,' 


ParsecacaUad  "  Netsua salar," — Neaaua  mean- 
ing unclean  (Najis,  Pers.)  These  men  carry 
the  renaina  to  the  Dokhms  or  tewer  «f  aileace 
and  lay  tbe  body  on  ita  raised  upper  floor.' 
Tha  Dukbraa  is  witbout .  any  roof  covariofCi — ia 
open  to  the  sky,  so  tbat  birds  of  prey,  vulturea, 
kites,  haw  the  fneat  approach.  The  raiaeU 
Soof  baa  a  deep  well  surroonded    by  a  raised. 

Statfonn  with  ehanneis  eoavaryiaK  to  a  well.' 
Ihe  oeapae  is  laid  oa  a  partitioe  of  the  platforBr 
and  tlie  deeomposing  mattera  flow  along  the; 
cbannala  into  the  well.  Whan  the  well  ia  fitll,, 
tbe  booea  ve  removed  and  buried  outaide  tha 
Dokhma.  The  iire-priaat*  are  paid  to  pray  tot' 
the  dead,  montUy,  for  a  year,  and  tboWta^- 
DJi  ertry  oaniveraary  of  the  ileaaiea.  After  tb«; 
deniae,ai)d  btfon  the  removal  af  the  body,, 
a  doE' ia  broHghtiaonr  togasa  on  tha  depart«d.^ 
Tbisia  the  "  Sag-did"  or  dog -gaw,  and,  bj  one, 
BM»ant,'is  said  to  be  bad  recourae  t«  trti^  the 
ofajeat  of  aaeertainiag, .  from  tha  do^'a  na*e>> 
meats,  U»  state  of  the  soul  of  the  iteparted  ;> 
by  aoDtber  aoaount,  it  is  pmotiaed  itrom  tiM . 
betiaf  that  the  dog  la  a  aatUraUy.  chaste  aoimal,'; 
and  the  view  of  the'.obaatt  dag  falling  oa.tbe 
daad  nil  expadita  the  tmoaiation  of:  tha  aoblr 


Tm  nory-Ariaa  MOee  of  Beitiah-  India  an-. 
Mtinaated  at  13.  9XS«32l3  sohIs,  bnt  auxt^ 
tbe  great  GondaBiion.  aedtba  Kol,  tbe  Bbil, 
end  tbe  aotithera  Shaaats,  moat  of  tben-  are 
in  small  tribea,  and  many  are  pdcopyjog  toretta. 
aadnMintaia faatttdast^f'orara d»«ll)ag  on  tlie 
ontskifta  of  loMa.  ^  They^  in -feqai^  b«T]r' 
ibur  dead.    '.'...'       ...)''-     .     -.-.i:..    ■ 

The  Sonrab  raw  Oaai^ :  tba-biM  nwgM  of 
tbe  .Kortbcr*  Oireara — iBoaUy  ibaae  hiUa^aear 
Cbieacnle,  ueai  K^bBDda  and .  aoW^aida  as 
far  aa  BradtcheUum,  -uni  tbey  bury  ibeir  dwl 
with  their  weapoaa.    . 

The  Chenohwsr  race,  further  squIIk  in  the 
fotastS'Df  the  NaUfi'MaUai,  Uiry  their  dead  and 
sometimes  bum,  but,  like  the  Tartar  noea,' 
thqF  carry  ibe -deoeaaad'a  weapoaa  tothe grave.. 

Tbe  Kuki  law  of  Aatam  were  mocb  addioi- 
ed  to  Make  inroads  aa  ihe.  plains,  not  for 
plunder,  bat  to  pmeuie  baad«^  and  they  has*' 
been  kniMm  to  cany  oH  Gtty  begd^  in  a  night. 
On  the  death  of  a  <Aief,  ithe  body  is  smoke 
dried  and  kept  foE  kvo  mootht  nidi  th4  fami- . 

TO 
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If, '  If  •  njak  hn  in  battle,  they  immediately 
pcooeed  on  a  head  hunting  expedition  end 
bring  in  the  head»  of  those  they  icill,  bold 
fewtiofCB  nd  daneinp  end,  after  cutting  the 
headi  inte  piooei,  send  a  portion  lo  eaeh 
rillKjre.  This  ii  conriilered  in  the  tight  of  ■ 
uorifioe  to  the  maneit  of  the  dccrnBcd. 

The  raoe  oeciipying  the  Khutyn  hills,  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  inter 
thur  dead  on  the  undulatofy  eniineoees  of  the 
oouniry-  These  are  dotted  with  gronps  of 
huge  uopolithed  squared  pillsri  and  tabular 
slabs,  sapported  on  three  or  four  rude  pier*. 
Menhir  are  there,  one  of  them  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  six  feet  broad  and  2^  feet  thfek  and 
in  fro|ii  of  each  is  a  dolmen  or  eromledi,  of 
proportionstely  ftigantie  pieces  of  loek. 

In  I'ibet,  the  sovereign  lamas  are  deposited 
entire  in  shrines  prepared  for  their  remaisa 
whii^  sre  ever  aft^wards  regarded  as  eaered 
and  visited  with  relipiious  awe.  The  bodies  of 
the  inferior  lamns  are  nsually  burnt  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  little  metsllic  idols,  to  which 
places  are  assigned  in  their  sacred  eabinets. 
Ordinary  penons  are  treated  with  less  owremony 
—tome  are  carried  to  lofty  eminences  where 
thsy  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  ravens,  kite*, 
aad  other  oamireroua  animals.  But  they,  alao, 
have  plaeea  snrrouiidad  by  walls  where  the 
dead  are  plaoed. 

The  Mongols  aometimea  bnry  thatr  Head ; 
ofteu  they  leare  them  exposed  in  their  oaffioa,  or 
eever  them  with  stones, — paying  regard  to  the 
sign  under  which  the  deeeased  was  bom,  his 
aice,  the  day  and  hoor  of  his  deslh,  whieh 
dntanniae  the  mode  in  which  hs  is  to  beintei- 
led-  Vor  this  purpose  they  consult  some  books, 
whieh  are  explained  to  them  by  the  lamas. 
Sometimes  they  bam  the  corpae,  or  lesTs  it 
exposed  lo  the  iMrds  and  wild  bessls.  Children 
who  die  saddenly  are  left  by  their  parents  on 
the  road. — {Timiowiti't  Joitrtuy  to  Peking, 
m.II.  jp.  312) 

In  Spiti,  in  the  N.  W,  Himalaya,  whan  a 
peraon  dies,  the  body  is  aometiUea  buried,  or 
fiamt,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  or  oat  into  small 
pieoet  and  bnrot,  admonitinns  are  made  over 
the  body  to  the  departed  spirit,  suoh  as  do  not 
trouble  yonnelf,  you  cannot  enter  it  Imran- 
ii^  the  dead  body)  io  eumner  it  quickly 
beicomes  corrupt,  in  winter  it  freesei  and  is  loo 
cold  for  yon. 

Amoagsl  the  bnddhiat  Burmese,  whose 
religion  tesohea  them  to  look  on  dt«th  as  a 
reiesae  from  the  oares  and  troubles  of  the  world, 
B>  a  pouible  oeasation  of  trantmifn'ations  and 
the  longed  for  arrival  of  amiibilation,  the 
cfemation  of  the  remaiae  of  friends,  relatives 
•ad  teaohars,  are  not  seaiona  of  grief,  the 
spectators  are  often  able  to  look  on  them  with 
joy.    Tha  Rev.  Hr.  Harka  went  to  aea  aeicit 
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popil,  whoae  mother  met  him  at  the  dni. 
To  Mr.  Marks  inquiry  as  to  her  child's  sttt, 
ahe  replied,  be  is  well,  he  is  well,  anil  skippiig 
half  joyfnily,  half  hysterically,  bsTon  faim  M 
him  to  an  inner  room,  where  the  pa]ul  Iq 
deed,  but  the  bereaved  mother,  fall  of  {^% 
was  still  able  to  say  "  he  i«  wslL"  Tk 
remains  of  bo)v  men,  the  Pboonpe,  srtiit 
soon  nmoffed.  Thrir  bodiesare  (idand  in  bw^, 
sometimes  tqt  a  year  or  more.  One  >t  i 
Fhoongie  honse  in  Kemmendinc,  adjoinii^  wf 
dwetlinit  house,  was  kept  in  honey  for  s  jm, 
and  tiien  removed,  in  theproceae  of  emtaia- 
ing,  the  body  is  placed  in  honey  for  t  fif 
weeks,  the  inteatinea  aic  then  temavcd,  ni 
replaced  by  spioee,  and  the  body  is  cneMtd  is 
a  shestfaing  of  wax,  whieh  is  oontad  witi  b 
and  this  gilded  with  gold  leaf.  The  bod;  ii 
then  left  to  dry  on  a  staging,  under  a  aUt 
umbrella,  and  finally  tbe  ooffin  is  plseedMi 
model  of  a  koeeling  elephant,  made  of  wind 
and  paper.  On  thedaynppointad  fbi  thatfianj, 
a  great  crowd  assembled,  and  with  two  nfH 
attached  to  the  car  one  part  of  the  anltila* 
pulled  it  towwrds  the  place  of  enasiioi, 
another  pulled  againat  tbem,  and  with  tboaiBi 
and  laughter,  drumming  and  uproar,  then- 
mains  at  length  reaolied  the  bnmiag  pbesnd 
were  burned.  Looking  quietly  at  theop|Hsiig 
mtdtitudea  their  anlaironism  leemad  >  repn- 
eeutation  of  some  anoient  idea  of  good  sud  mi 
spirits,  battling  for  the  de«d.  But  the  abjat 
of  this  stru)^ling  to  draw  the  earoDvardiHl 
to  retard  it  is  unknown. 

In  September  1870,  tht  remains  of  theqoM 
mothn  of  Bnrmah  were  horned  between  tt> 
inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  palace,  lotbessMt 
of  the  main  entrance,  k  Urge  epaos  wm  flr 
closed  by  a  ^inee  or  yaxamat,  in  tbe  eeatit  4 
which  the  burning  took  place.  loside  aad  s* 
side  of  this,  numerona  temporary  ^leds  «n 
run  np  for  the  priuoes,  queena,  miDisUf«,k 
Above,  where  tbe  fire  wa*  to  be  placed.  ■  Mf 
stmolnre  of  bamboos  was  erected  ;  this  ■• 
covered  with  whits  doth.  The  body  of  tt* 
late  qneen  mother  waa  laid  out  in  state  in  «V 
of  the  pavilions  to  the  aootb  aide  of  tbapslM^ 
tho  gardens  bsing  for  the  time  op«i  to  all,  tti 
troops  wore  nnder  anna  in  the  giwt  sqaaraM' 
other  parte  of  the  palaee  open  to  tJw  puUi4< 
large  space  in  front  of  the  eneioaare  bmng  t^ 
clear  for  the  king  and  hia  retiniie-  Abosttf 
A.  H.  the  first  of  the  procession  aeoompasjaf 
the  oofiin  appeared  at  the  inner  gate  o># 
palace  and  slowly  merohed  lowarda  t^l^ 
all  taking  up  their  respective  poMtiAis  mI 
order  and  regularity.  Save  ^  troops,  sHtaM 
part  were  in  white,  but  the  naneroM  g3t* 
palanquin*,  gold  nmbrellae,  together  withtt* 
splendid  bier,  with  tbe  while  umbrdlaa  jaiMa 
to  the  giecn  ooata,  red  and  gilt  bead-psMrf 
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tU  bonpi;    with    tbe   namarDds    depbuiU 
pm^J  tnppoi^  placed  here  -  mnd  there,  made 
tho  scene  barbaroatly  ipleodid.     Following  or 
jnecedine  the  bur  wen   Ihe  prince*   and  prin- 
onaei,  tka  qneens   with  the   Pakaa  Mbd)[,  tbc 
hte  king.      Ua   and   tha   firat   nueen,  wboM 
jBOthn*  lbs   decuied    waa,  walked   in  front  of 
tbe  bier.     About  a  quarter  to  clarfD  the  ^nt 
inter  gataa  were  again   thrown   open   for   tbe 
eiit   of  the  king  aad  retinue.     The  king  wns 
Mated  in  a  large  (lilded  paianquini  borne  dd  the 
ahouUers  of  soma   40  or   59   men,  and   nag 
tcfltHQpanied  by  four  of  hia  rlanghters  and  one 
ton,  all  joung.     He,  like   all   tbe  otbera,  was 
dreiaed  entirely  in  white.    Advanoiiig   up  to 
tbml  ten  yarda  from  the  front  of  the  endoanre 
the  palanqain   was   htdted,   the   retinoe    aud 
guard*  S\'mg  off  right  and  left  nod  forming  a 
lar;;e  hollow   aqoare.     Pnyera   were  aaid   by 
■eiersl  fhooDgyei  the  king  gave  direolioiu  u 
to  the  eiant  miaute  at  whiieh  the  cremation  wet 
lo  oomBtenee,  tbe  baaren   turned  round,  the 
praceaBion  waa  refonoed,  and   mored  iamie 
the  great    gatea   which    were   a^ain   parliilly 
doeed,    wbHe   drum*,  tom-lomi  aud   cyinbala 
were  beirien,  and  trumpete  (?)  aounded,  amidat 
a    tomultuoua    noite.      Tbe   quean,   princM, 
"PAta    Meng,     &c.,    &c.,     retnrnrd     lo     the 
palace   ahortly  after  the -cremation  waa   com- 
pleted   in   tbe   lame  order  a«   they  came   oat. 
The  aoffio  waa  overliid  with  gold  lo  the  extent 
of  7^  viae    vhicb   was    afterwarda   diatributed 
among  thePhoongye  or  to  be  applied  to  tbe  build' 
ing  of  a  pagoda.     Churcoal   waa   employed  nt 
"the  barniog  of  the  body  aud  waa  kept  at  a  red 
beat  by    uuneeroua   beUowa  placed  all    rouwl. 
The  whole  of  the  body  with  the  exoeption  of  a 
■mill  part  of  tbe  back  of  the  skull  waa  reduced 
to  Mheaor  nt  least  eoDsnmed  on  the  fire.  This 
amaU   Mece,  little   bigger   tbsn   e   rupee,  waa 
piaced  in  «  gold  cup  closed    by  a  lid  atodded 
wkh  nifoioB,  while  the  remains  at  the  charcoal 
■ad  askea  were    plaoad  in   earthcn-nare  veaaelt 
to  be  carried  to  the  river.     Tbe  gold   cap  was 
nnfided  to  «n  officnl  who  lock  hia  place  in  the 
kearse.  Hsvin);  arrived  at  the  river  bank,  those 
lepatcd    for  tie  porpose  entered  two  gilded 
Mala  laahad  logeitier,  but  a  little  apart,  which 
rare  rowed  out  into  the  centre  of  tbe  sttearo. 
iflCB  a  ba4t  wks  ■ade,  the   bearer   of  tbe  gold 
up,  with  it  rolled  up  in  hia  putaoe,  jumped  iuto 
he  aratar  aad  while  he  waa   underiiesth    let  it 
D.    At  tbe  aame  time   the   jars  of   aahea   bad 
bcir  oontonta  poured  into  tbe  stream,  the  man 
va  picked  as  and  there  waa  an  eitd   of  the 

Id  Siaw,  tha  pan  are  buried  or  npoaed  to 
tuU  of  prey  ;  if  above  the  lowest  class, 
la  deeeased  afteithe  boweii  have  been  *x- 
actad,  ia  laid  in  «  wDodea  coffin,  eiternalty 
la^siiad  Mud  gilt  aad  thia  ia  placed  for  some 
■jpa  on  •  liigk  table.    In  Um  neau  time,  tbe 
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prieate  KgU  up  tapers,  tnra  parfiKnef  undei 
tha  coffie,  sad  chant  funeral  bymas  at  sight, 
A  proceaeioo  of  relatives  attd  friends  dreasr 
ad  ia  while  and  oover«d  with  whita  veils 
follow  tbe  eorpas.  Beside  it,  are  borne  figurea  <d 
Tarioos  animala  or  singularly  ahaped  monster^ 
carved  oDt«f  bamboo  arultheaeeonpaiiying  tala- 

?iin9  exclaim  we  must  eli  die,  we  are  all  mortal, 
he  mournerB  atieit  their  aoriow  by  their  teaca 
and  often  hire  noneB  for  the  espreat  purpoae, 
Tbe  body  is  then  taken  from  tbe  cofGn  an4 
placed  naked  on  tbe  pile  which  isael  fire  to  b&4 
tbe  cemaiaa  are  Boorohed:  The  body  ia  (ba^ 
replaced  in  tbe  coffin  and  deposit«d  uQ.der  ooa 
of  the  pyramida  erected  about  the  temple; 
Qravee  are  held  sacred  among  the  Siamesa  awl 
their  violotion  is  coaaidered  m  K  beiuMW 
offenee.  They  refuse  the  honor  ef  burning  t9 
persona  killed  l^  accident,  by  lightning,  totba 
still-iiorn,  to  thoae  who  die  in  obild>bir4hk  oi 
from  amallpox,  and  to  saieidBa.  The  lenainS 
of  tuch  are  either  thrown  into  tbe  watec  or  ex- 
posed to  beeetB  of  prey, 

With  tbe  Chinese,  when  life  he*  departed. 
iito  dead  bady  ia  arrayed  la  nbt»  of  alaie,  or 
in  most  costly  apparel  {  ablaliOsa  am  iMt  perr 
formed,  nar  any  tuintcessary  liendling  of  tha 
body  suffered.  While  ia  the  sign  of  mowmiB^ 
The  Chinete  tforthip  tho  spirits  of  tha  deadi 
and,  amongat  that  anlion,  the  desire  to  have 
a  gaod  eoffin  is  universaL  Hoay  punhase  for 
themselves  that  last  tenement  aud  keep  it  by 
them,  and  it  is  uaaally  sutwtential,  of  nctal  or 
wood.  In  Burmah,  where  many  Chineae  an 
settled  tbe  best  block  of  tt«k  ia  eeleotad  and 
tbe  upper  port<<m  being  s«wd  off  to  fono  a  M^ 
Ihe  bloek  is  hollowed  and  oraamenttd.  Theae 
may  be  seen  ia  Heulmsia  in  every  eufvUte/a 
ibopw  '  . 

Id  China,  the  eoffioHBaker'a  shops  hsve  a 
rery  gay,  instead  o(  a  lugubrioua  appearanee, 
aa  tbe  eoffiaa  are  uaually  painted  red,  oi  somo 
et^ually  biiKht  eolour,  ard  the  more  aspen  si  vo 
ones  are  decorated  profuaely  with  giidiag; 
theae  o  offine  are  placed  on  sbekes  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  prices  vary  from  OBb  d«llaf 
up  to  four  or  five  hundred. 

The  funeral  customs  of  Chiod,  vary  in  the 
different  districts.  In  FcKiso,  ibe  body  u 
plweed  in  a  ao£o  aooi)  after  death,  a  f ao  is 
placed  in  tbe  bami,  a  piece  of  silver  in  tke 
mouth  aad  a  bole  ia  sometimes  made  in  the 
roof  (or  Uie  apirit  to  effect  ita  exit.  The  lomba 
are  on  tbe  hiU  aides,  where  luaky  apsfts  are 
chosen  by  geomaneers.  Paper  image*  of  dothes, 
horsea,  and  other  luxiuiee  aia  cast  isto  the 
grave  aad  a  aaefilioe  of  eooked  pnotnaiona  h 
offered  on  the  day  of  tbe  furerel.  JSvatip  y<^, 
in  the  monlh  af  April  tha  whole  p^pulnlioii 
fieit  tbe  tomba  and  w(mlnp  the  manss  df  an- 
cestoia.  SomatinKS  a  poor  hm'Ay  will  keeft  the 
eoSa  fgr  many  months  in  ibair  bouM  MU  abb 
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to  pnrehue  a>  tomb,  bat  Qia  ttitj  poor  an 
buried  en  nune  within  enclosed  buildiiiKS.  Tbe 
rile  of  reapectrul  burial  u  howerer  to  rerered 
that  banal  dabs  esi»  in  all  tho  largo  dtiea. 
The  monomeDtal  tomba  ore  tmall  raued  truD- 
eated  cylinders. 

In  Ghint,  the  tombs  of  tbe  opulent  are  de- 
corated with  atatuea  of  men  and  horaas.  They 
rOD  into  esceaa  in  mourning  for  the  death  of 
sear  relatione.  Every  part  of  the  ceremonial 
exactly  related  ;  even  the  period,  manner,  a 
degree  of  the  mo nmer'a  grief  being  duly  pn- 
oenbed.  The  corpae  being  dressed  in  warm 
clothes,  and  deposited  in  a  aubstantiil  coffin, 
is  kept  for  sereril  days  above  groand,  wbilit 
tbe  aorrivora  express  their  measured  grief  by 
geatoRi,  diaherelled  hair,  saoklotb,  and  mourn- 
fiil  ailenee.  When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  select- 
ed for  tbe  grare,  the  corpse  is  oonsigned  to  the 
bosom  of  onr  universal  mother,  earth.  Build- 
ing a  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  they 
uscribe  Uiereon  the  name  of  the  deoesaed,  eroet 
a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  an- 
oeattna,  and  repair  aonuftlly  to  the  grave,  in 
order  to  proitntte  themselres  before  the  manes, 
and  to  offer  victuals  to  the  epiriti.  In  the 
temple*,  divine  bonoura  are  paid  to  their 
nemory.  To  supply  their  full  wanta,  in 
the  other  world,  tliey  burn  gilt  paper,  paper 
chariots  and  bouses,  with  every  necessary 
artide  of  fumitare,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  in  the  other  world  into  real  utensils, 
whilst  the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  b»- 
oomes  so  much  ready  money.  Tbe  fpvster  the 
personsge  ths  more  protracted  ia  the  mourn- 
ing ;  the  emperor  mourns  three  yenrs  for  his 
]nreat  and  every  «ood  subject  follows  his  au- 
gust example,  Uandariiis  resign  their  offioes 
during  this  period  of  affliction  ;  literati  avoid 
entering  for  the  examinations  ;  and  oonimon 
people  abstiin  for  some  time  from  their  labour. 
Chinese  snttee  prevailed  to  s  considerable  ex- 
tent up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  oompalsory  rite,  bat  was  generally  the 
widow's  own  choice  to  show  her  extreme  fidelity, 
or  to  escape  the  hardahips  of  wido«rboo<l,  or  in 
tbe  case  of  dutiful  sons,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
ponot.  Pire  waa  never  used,  but  opiam,  poison 
or  starvation  were  themeans  of  suicide  employed. 
Tiun  Chang  was  the  first  emperor  who  dis- 
oountensucad  those  practices,  which  hit  imme- 
diate predeoessora  had  encoaratced ;  and  he 
forbade  honorary  tablets  to  he  erected  to  telf- 
immolatiag  victims.  In  1703  a  memurial  wee 
presented  to  the  emperor  praying  for  the  dedi- 
entioii  of  a  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
bad  out  out  hia  liver  in  order  to  cure  his 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  Board 
of  Bites,  after  mature  driiberstion,  respect- 
fully observed  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
mt  the  bnr  is  tbat  of  the  igopnnt,  ihowing . 
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a  contempt  for  their  liveg,  abd  sfta  d,  W 
foolieb  devotion;  and  a  decree  wuinnj 
disconntenancing  tbe  custom. 

Tbe   Chinese,   like    Christiana  and   anbr 
ntednUB,  plant  trees  in  their  oemetria  and  irsttl 
the  tombs.     The  cypress  Is  a  hvourite  williil     ' 
these  religionists   and  in  northern  Eorcpe  the 
yew  is  mueh  planted. 

Tbe  Japanese  bavc  a  great  respect  for  lb 
Hrad.  They  place  the  remains  inside  ■  kind  af 
square  tube,  and  iu  a  sittinic  postun.    Te  ck 
tain  this  poeilion  ihey  are  said  to  um  lh<  Do-    j 
aio  powdsr  which,  placed  within  the  maeAit 
the  corpse,  is  snid  to  have  the  effeetof  rdiriig 
■II  the  moscles.  Tho  hollow  square  is  csrriidii 
a  chair  or  norimon  by  four  men  into  the  yard  e( 
the  Tern,  escorted  by  a  few  women  drtaaed  oi 
in  bright  coloars,  wearirag  a  veil  of  while  tnyt 
on    the   bead.     They   era  here   met   hy   Ibt 
Ochauahau  and  a  quantity  of  minor  canoes  aha 
chaunt    to   the    sounds  of  the    torn  ton,  ihi 
wliote  company  awhile   moring  with  the  boij,  I 
around  the  temple,  into  whioh  they  at  le^ 
rush    with   a    great    noise.     Prayers  aie  ttaa  j 
read   over   the    body,  and  it  ia  removed  Is  b  ; 
burned.     If  the  droeaaed  have  been  a   pcnos  j 
of  rank,  the  asfae*  are  depoaitcd  in  an  on  aid 
buried  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  tbe  Tm. 
In   the   pToce^sioo,   there  ia  very  little  afcet^  I 
tion   of   sorrow  ;  they    seem    to  regard  it  m 
a  joyful  ocoasioii,  and  the   whole  ends  witki  , 
feast  at  the  house  of  the  dcoeaaed, 

BU8TI,  HiNi>,  a  village,  a  town,  from  bsai^ 
to  inhabit,  to  build. 

BUSTI  KHBlL,an  Afghan  tribe  dRlH« 
near  ths  Afredi.     8m  Bussi  Eheil. 

BUSTRINA,  SiVt.    AndropoKon  nar^et. 

BD3UD,  Akab.  Coral:  properly,  Btmi- 

BUT,  a  manner  of  proriDUoeing  and  witti^ 
the  name  of  Budd'ha  •.also  the  name  of  tit 
Bhot  or  Bot  race.   See  Bhot,  Buddh». 

BUT,  Fkbb,  an  idol.  In  tbe  Hindi  mi 
several  ludiaji  tongues,  Bn  or  Bat  ia  a  Sfn^ 
generally  an  evil  spirit. 

BUT,  ALSO  BUH,  Bens.  ;  Indian  ig,« 
Banyan  tree,  Ficus  Indica. 

BUT,  Bnire.  Hind.     Cicer  arietinam. 

BUTA,  Hind.  Properly,  BkntU.  head  i 
the  Inriian  Corn,  the  Zea  maya. 

UUTAI-MIdWAK,  UiMD.  AatragalasMsl- 
tioeps. 

BUTAN,  is  also  written  Bbotan,  BhnW 
and  Botan.  The  capital  of  it  ia  Taseisndai 
The  country  ie  broken  np  with  valleys  td 
glens  with  overlooking  mounains  covered  A 
snow  in  June  and  July.  The  people  en  *qM 
Lhope,  tbey  are  agricultanl  and  indnlnM 
employing  artificial  irrigation  on  thoir  petebtsdl 
toil  in  the  Tslleya.  The  Lbopa  are  UO,  a*7 
being  more  than  *  feet  high,  and  furer  Am 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Eunpe.  Hit 
blank  •  eya  bvhU,  blink,  with  vointad  ttwA 
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H  if  vlilleMUy  ilntohed.  Eysbrow  >li|thll; 
tbtrftd.  Ejidmhet  Mtroe  ;  below  the  eyc>,  the 
fkt  ii  hnxdew,  ud  ntber  Set,  but  narrow 
rma  Ue  obMkbonet  to  the  chin  ;  this  obamc- 
Ur  ttibt  oountenanM  beitig  mors  derelopod 
is  iIm  ehuMtwittie  Cbio'-ee  further  cut,  to 
vlme  leitures  this  i«  the  Gnt  approach.  The 
Uopa  ii  I  paper  mtakeT,  diatiller.  Lhopan,  in 
diiiMl,  diSeri  from  the  true  Tibetao,  in  beinit 
mn  Hindu.  Not withttan ding  thii,  the  real 
dWIogiaal  differeooea  between  the  Lhopa  and 
At  true  TibetwM  are  imall-  The  language  la 
Iba  Haw  from  the  frontiei  of  Kafiriatan  to  that 
oTAum.  The  religiou  ia  the  aame  from  Aaam 
la   Bultiitan- — Laiham't     Sthnology,      Bee 


Shot.    BfauUn. 

.  BUTANA,  Hind.    Piaam  aativatn. 

ConnoDPaa Eva.  |  Puttiaae Tam. 

Thg  native  country  pea  it  ao«n  after  the 
nina  in  drilli,  and  variea  in  price  acoordinjc  to 
(Le  (jaality  ;  when  green  tliey  are  tolerable 
at  a  regrtable,  but  are  beat  in  eoup.  Procur- 
aUc  ID  December  and  Jannarv' — RiddeU. 

BUTANI,  a  clan  of  the  'Baluoh  MaKhazsi 
triba,  which  haa  btiea  located  in  Kachi  for  a 
loog  lime.  The  Unghazzi  are  lubdivided  into 
fitnr  principal  familiea  or  clam,  of  which 
tfae  Butaiii  of  Jell  are  the  moat  illustrioua  and 
pfe  the  chief  or  sirdar,  to  the  whole.  They 
bout  of  being  able  to  muiter  3,000  fighting 
Ku,  and  between  them  and  the  Kind  a  blood 
bud  long  exiated.  The  Uagbazzi  and  Kind 
an  alike  addicted  In  the  use  of  ardi-nt  apirita, 
spiam  anil  bhang.     Bee  Kclat,  p.  493.  Jell. 

BLTTANI,  BD  Afghan  tribe  dwelling   in  the 
Mr*  Iimait    Khan    distriol.     They   were    a 
nbber  tnbe  until  thev  became  British  aubjects. 
BUTAQUIL.4,  SfROPHIATA,  Ho.igs.ayn. 
of  AoHtla  pennata. — Gnul. 
BUTASHA.  HiMD.  Sugar  Mtkes. 
3UTATA'r,BuKiL  .^gyceraafr&grana.Kon. 
BUTCEI  F   Amomuin  zernmbet. 
BUTCHER   ISLAND,  3}   milea  from    the 
iore  in  Bombay  harbour.      Ila   Hindu   name 
■  Depa-devi,  or  the  Isliiiid  of  the  gods.  Holy 
Uand  :  it  is   low,  leaa  than   a  mile   from  Eie- 
ibaota,  io  tbtt  direction  of  Splveite. 
fiUJKA  FR0ND08A,  Scxb.  ;  F*.  4:  A. 
Erjthriuum  monoaperma.  Lam. 

Pulsai .....Ualku 

Chiiohra Fanj. 

Dbak SAHa. 

P«l«Ba -    ., 

Kinonka Sams. 


ioakA 

Dlaa 

Ndtaway^ 

DDtr  man 

■.'bu'wi. 
'.".Cak. 

uk  kino  ti«a.. 

n«> ~ 

...HiRD. 

BUTEOHUIJB. 

It«BMd. 

ENalPOraeain  nrra,..XAif.' 

^AitB,  I  Hoduga  *ittgla...TXL. 

Its  flowsre. 
PaUs-papsM  ks  pbal.  DDK.  |  PaUaa  .. 


...SiaoB. 


Kin. 
Onlu-keUs.. 

Ponsa  marani Tam. 

Moduga  di*Uu.....TiL. 

Kimaakamu. ,t 

PalAMUU.. „ 

Telta  modaga...  ,..1'EL. 
TORarQ  iDMuga.    „ 
FolBso :, VaiA. 


Tmii.„ „         Paliiriia... BavK' 

Eiau...... „        Poraaara-jiu Tak, 

Ponaam  flowsra Eno.  |  Hodaga-puvii.„..TBL. 

This  small  tree  occurs  io  moat  parta  of  India 
and  piodnoea  large  deep  orange  flowera  in  great 
clusters.  A  beautiful  red  juice  iaauea  ffrom 
wounds  andfissureain  the  bark,  which  bardena 
into  a  ruby  ooloured,  brittle,  astringent  gum, 
called  Butea  Kiiio,  which  has  been  deemed  valu- 
able in  ohronio  dianhma.  Its  large  bunehea  of 
orange  flowera  attract  attention,  and  Burman 
books  describe  the  Himalaya  forest  as  shining 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Bute*,  lilce  a  flame  A 
fire.  An  infusionof  the  flowers  of  this  and  also 
of  B.  superbsi,  dye  cotton,  previously  prepared 
with  alum,  a  bright  yellow,  which  may  be 
iged  by  sn  alkali  into  deep  reddish  orange. 
The  lao  inaeot  is  frequently  found  on  the 
arosUer  branchea  of  the  tree.  It  is  this  trea 
thdt  was  growing  so  abundantly  on  the  battle 
plain  which  Clive  occupied,  against  Buraj-ud- 
Dpwlnh,  and  Irom  which  it  baa  been  known  as 
the  battle  of  Plassey.  The  wood  is  not  much 
used,  but  the  bark  and  root  afford  a  strong 
rope. — Soxb.  in.  234.  Aintlie,  p.  108, 
O'Shtmghnesay,  p  288  ffotn^xtrgvr,  Voigt, 
Pouell,  265;  67U  Birdieood,  Mr.  Mendit,  Jh, 
Gibioti,  Obtain  liMdonaid,  Sofle,  III.  Hind, 
Bot.p.  195,  MoLelland,  iltutm,  Hook.  Bim. 
Jour».,p.  ii,  Pne.  B.  Ai.  3oe.,  May  16S8. 
Jfr.  BoUeM.SS. 

BUTBA  PARVIFLOBA.  A  soandent  ehiub, 
dowers  small  and  white. 
BUTEA  BUPERBA,  Soxb. ,-  W.  A  A- 

Tig"  modnga iMh.  |  Bsnnkl  Chettu Tie' 

Ti(va  modaga „    \ 

An  imraenSB  creeper  with  flowera  reaembling 
thoie  of  the  Bates  frondou.  It  grows  on  the 
monatains  of  Ooromandel  in  the  Circars,  Uw 
Rheree  jungle  acd  in  the  fiehra-dboon  and 
is  not  nnoominon  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoj 
and  Mergui.  It  yields  the  same  kind  of  gum 
aa  Butea  frondoaa. — Etiff.  Gye.  p.  703.  Vaigt. 
BUl'EBS  or  Batis,  ia  sold  in  the  Lahore 
baiar  and  ia  alao  called  Aues ;  all  seem  to  be 
the  Aconitum  heteropbyllum.-— /foni^fi.p.  ill. 
BUTEONIN.E,  a  aub-family  of  birds,  of 
the  order  BHpiores  or  birda  of  prey.  They  are 
the  buzzards,  and  the  sub-family  oompriies  one 
species  of  Arcbi'^utto  Lemiptilopus  of  Tibet  and 
the  Hiumlaya  ;  Buteo  p)'gniKus  of  Teuassetim  ; 
B.  rufiuus  or  India  and  N.  Africa,  and  B. 
vulgaris,  the  '  Common  ^uizard,'  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  Asia  Alinor,  higher  mountains  of 
India,  common  in  the  W.  Himalaya,  rare  in  the 
Ntl^juia  mi  icpUoed  ob  the  pUuu  bjr  S.  eaiw^- 
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cens.  Bare,  nnd  to  tbe  narUiirsrd  and  hr  mat 

Dp};;  ih  Ameriea  ;  laoiUy  migraury  iu  Scandi* 

naria.  B,  Baoha,  Prankiin    and  B,    raelaaotia, 

Jerd.  are  syns.  of  Spilarnis  cheelH,  Dau'l. 

..  BUTHliS  ATEH.  Linn.     Tlis  gn^t  blwk 

SCQipion  oFCfljloD,  is  aslsTfteaa  alltile  enj- 

fiah,  iu  atin)!;  oceation*  a  littl«  iaflBiDinntton. 

■    BUTI,   Hind,  properly  B'huto.  a  TCKetable; 

nany  mnls  are  compounded  from  it,  ai 

.    Buti  ka   mockka.    Hind    Boletus  igntnua. 

:    Affani  buti,Hiad.     Btllota  liniljHta. 

'  Ba^gi  buti,  Hind.  Stsehys  parviiora. 

.    Bandi  huli,  Hiud.   Cleome  ruta. 

-    Faiid  buti,  Hind.  Panetia  Ed)jeworlIui. 

Gandi  birti.  Hind.  Oliuni  iotoides. 
I    Kauri    bati,    Hi  ad.     IrioliodBBma     Indioa, 
alsO'SolaBum  ^rnoili pea  alio  Ajuga  br^cteati. 

Kbare  buli.  Hind.     Oreoseiit  lanuftiiioea. 
.    IfuDdi  buti.  Hind.     Splmrauthus  hirtus. 

Pill  buti.  Hind.     Abutilon  Indieum. 

Fipat  bati,  Hind.     Heliolropium  ntnous- 
simum. 
'    Fi^t  buti,  Heliolropium  Europium. 

Besharo  biiti,  Hind,  Berthelotia  lanceoUta. 

San  bnti,  Hind.  Caaiiti  obovata. 

Tappal  bati.  Hind.  GroasophDra  tinotoria. 
'    Wadi  buti,  Hind,  Ajuga  braoteata. 

BVT-KAIiE     Bbnq.     Oicer    tnetinnm. 

BUTKU8.  Mai.  Elteodendtou  Boibu^bii. 
JAim. 

.   BUT  MOOOBA,  Bino.  Duk.    Jiiminum 
Minbac.    Ait. 

.    BOTHNI    SAJJI,   HiNU.  of  Bina,    2ad 
<faalitv  of  8«jji.     See  Barilla. 
.   BUTLQE.  Hind    The  field-pea. 

BUl'OCEBA  KUBUS.  Cuiaminga,  Sikoh. 
i.  becLle  which  peoetrstea  tlia  trunk  of  tlie 
bocoanut  tree  near  the  ground  and  there  de> 
jiobiti  ita  egea,  and  ite  ftrnba,  wlien  hatched, 
eat  Iheir  'way'upwarda  thraaiib  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  to  the  lop,  where  they  pierae  the 
young  leaf  buds  and  do  incredible  damage. 
■^^TenneMt'e  Oeylon. 

BUiONiCA.  B.  aykeatria  alba-  Rvmpk, 
tyn.  of  Barringtonia  racemoaa,  Roab^  B>  apeoi- 
Aia,  LaM.,  ayn.  of  B.  apecioaa,  LiKa, 

SU  l'  PEdH,  HlKD.  AploUxia  Koaaypina. 
.    BUT&ALLA-KUBA.    Tel.    Biaella   alba. 

BUTSHUR,  HlKD.  Ephedra  Gerardiana. 
'     BUTBNAL-BISH,  Bbmq.  Aconiium  ferox. 

BUTTANA,  HlKD.  Peaa.  Piaum  sbUvudi. 

BUnSU,£NO.    Gebh. 


Smor Uah, 

Manlk  aapi  ; 

Boter -DuT. 

Bauarre - Fb. 

Huka  alau  Uaclun.  Gcz. 

Huslolcarawe...'... 

BDrto...- It. 

MwtBOu... 

V«in« ,.  

Btttyrom .Li*. 

Vennfc.-..„ 

Butter  ia  one  of  the  compooeBta  of  milk,  the 
'  others  being  cnrd  or  oaaeine,  a  apeciea  of  augor, 
wut  e«Mua  mU«,  J^  ligtrtac  swtten  awpead- 
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ed  in  milk,  when  it  ia  allowed  to  atani),  «i^ 
in  the  form  of  eream,  which  can  be  (nrtbir  » 
parated  by   churning   into  butter  and  halM 
milk.     Tbe  yield  of  ereaai   ia  inanHad  h; 
dropping  into  tbe  milk  a  amall  piece  of  ut. 
Butter  ia  naturally  of  a  yellow  aokHir,  ii)ak  '■» 
deepened  when    ihe  eowa  feed  in  rieh  piilintt, 
but  it  ia  often  aniBcially  heightened  by  araatta. 
"  Karra"  or  freeh  butter,  ia  a«ldom  lued  brth 
nativea  of  India:  it  i«  generally  kept  till  it  luai 
mneid,  and  then   dariSed  by  repeated  boiliif. 
This  ia  called  "roughun,"  in  Peraia  and  "(ka" 
in  India.     Tbe  ordinary  drink  of  the  Tartmii 
"kumys,"  a  spirit  naile  of  nare'i  milk.    Tkj 
poar  the  milk  into  a  large  leaLhera  ¥eaMl,iBd 
when  they   have  got  a  oonsidcrable  quiatin, 
beat  it  till  it  begina  to  ferment  like  ne«  wiK 
it  becomea  quite  aour,  they  beat  it  ipn 
violently  nnd  then  draw  off  ihe  buttery  pat 
The  fermented  whey  makea  abrisk  aortof  liqatr, 
with  Hn  agreeable  almond  fluvonr,  nrj  iatoii- 
eating  to  those  not  much    accuatomed  (oil 
Tbe  Tartars  also  make,  from  goat'a  milk,  akiri 
of  buiter,  which  tbey  boil  and  keep  for  wi*o 
uaain  goat's  skiria,  and  tbouith  they  pataa 
salt  in  it,  it  ne?er  apnila.     After  ibey  han; 
tHkeii  off  the  butler,  thay    boil  ibo  cord  agn- 
to  make  cheese,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun,  oi' 
which  ia  aa  hard  aa  iron  ;    theae    cheesatktr 
put  into  aaoka  for  the  winter  store,  and  «ta« 
the  supply  of  milk  becomes   acatity,  thrj  p«l 
this  hard  aour  curri  into  a  leathern  vetad,  pM 
hot  water  upon  it,  and  beat  it  liU  it  liquifai| 
and  with  this  acid  drink  they  have  to  cobKM 
themselves  daring  the  time  of  year 
felt  by  pantoral  natione.  The  Tarlsra  liw  <*' 
on  tbeJT  flocks,  and  the  produce  of  the 
—Sue't   Glaittianitji,    Vol.  I.  p.  tli9.  JW- 
McOkH. 

BUTTERS,  VEGETABLE,  the  name  pM 
lo  the  concrete  oil  of  certain  v^elablea,  Ik" 
its  rraemblance  to  the  butter  oblaiued  froia  tta 
milk  of  Huimals,  and  from  being  employed  fl 
Biiuiiar  purposes.  The  term  ia  alao  occaaioatt 
ly,  but  improperly,  applied  to  some  TegrtaWa 
producta  which  are  entirely  of  a  waxy  oltxa, 
aueh  aa  the  wax  of  Myrica  cerifera.  Theiaaa 
ia  likewiae  beatowed  in  Siberia  on  carisB 
Alg«,  species  of  the  gauua  Noaloo,  aneh  ai  K. 
praniforme.  The  most  important  VegaUbb 
Buttera  are  produced  by  ibe  Baaaia  butyraM 
anit  other  species  of  Baaiia  and  certain  pab% 
aueh  ae  the  Ooooa  butyracea  and  tbe  Shil 
Kuineansia  ;  the  former  of  whioh  ia  of  gMl 
utility  to  the  infaabilanta  of  Brasfl  wbeia  it 
grows  naturally,  and  to  the  negroes  of  St  IW 
mingo,  where  it  ia  aaltifated :  while  tbe  IstUC 
is  very  servioeable  to  the  nativea  of  Qiriaafc 
The  generally  known  aolid  oila  oi  vegetaUe  hf* 
tera  are  as  follows : 

Butter  of  cacao,  from  Theobroma  CMHI 
1,000  put!  of  U«  teed  ^kU  &(Kt  ^-^  > 
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cOBonM  oil  or  bntter,  or  a  mort  agreetblc 

Butter  of  Oinnnmon,  from  CiDDamomiim 
▼erum  or  wytanienm.  By  itron^  decoction, 
tha  fruit  jteld*  n  cODoreta  oil,  mlled  Ginnamoii 
wsx,  used  for  cbdiIIpr,  and  which  exhslei  whil« 
biimiofi;   ■  most  ^rUoioui    odour. 

Hotter  of  Kutmefc  from  Hjristici  moeehata  ; 
this  ia  brouftltt  from  ths  Moluccas,  nf  two 
kinds,  iin<l  it  obtained  bj  bruising  th«  nutmefri 
into  ■  twtte  nhioh  ia  rampTnaed  ia  bags  hn- 
ttreen  bot  memllia  pUtea. 

Buttn  of  CocosDut  from  tho  Coeos  nnei- 
hm.  It  is  prepitrsd  by  rssping  the  pulp  ol 
fr»ah  ripe  eoeoa-nut,  sddinK  s  little  liot  water, 
tqa«ezin{(  and  bailinic  ihu  millcy  juice  until  the 
water  bas  evnparated,  and  filtering  tbrouuli 
pnper.  This  oil  sepnrates  into  two  portionit, 
the  one  fluid  and  limpid^  tlie  other  a  solid  con- 
crete ftubatanse  of  a  purr  white  color,  which  in 
the  shade  reiDRins  unliquiifaled  st  si!  tKinpera- 
iQies.  It  mny  poisititv  be  found  that  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  sffecta  ihs  out-turu  of  Uls 
•olid  product. 

Butter  of  Palm  oil  from  Glais  {^oiTieenBis,  a 
nntive  of  Africa  and  America.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  Europe  for  unf^enls  snd  has  been 
lalelv  reeommetideil  for  culinary  purposes. 

A  new  export  from  the  Western  Oosst  of 
AfHoSi  )iB8  been  larj^  quiinlities  of  solid  ptlni 
ail,  of  the  eoiisiateiiee  of  hard  butter.  Shea 
Butter  ia  from  Cassia  Parkii,  or  Fcntadesmis 
butyraces. 

Galam  Bntter  from  Bsnia  batyraces,  Fuli*a 
or  Fhntwara,  Hind,  of  Nepal  aud  Alnoia  in 
27ortbem  loi'la. 

Busi*  latifolia  oil  separatea  into  two  por* 
liona,  one  on  the  surface,  fiuid,  and  of  a  piatacio 
fcreeii  color ;  the  other  of  a  brownish  green,  and 
aJvtoat  solid. 

Hassia  loDgifolia,  the  liloopoo  Oil.  Of  three 
•aioples,  one  separatsd  into  two  portions  ;  the 
upper,  fluid,  of  a  pale  oil  green,  iu  color  ;  and 
tbc  lower,  greenish  whiteand  of  the  ooosistenoe 
or  ((bee.  A[)Other  speciraaa  of  the  oil  of  this 
B*ssia  separated  iblo  three  portions,  the  upper- 
most a  golden  yellow  and  fluid,  the  middle 
yellowish  white,  solid,  and  floating  in  tbe  upper, 
aitd  the  lowest  solid,  and  brown  in  color.  A 
'tiird  sample  was  of  the  coiisieteDce  of  ordinary 
i^liee  and  was  sent  as  a  material  fit  for  tlie 
aabricatioD  of  railway  carriafies  ;  a  beuutilul 
kpecimen,  alnost  solid,  from  Tanjon,  was  of  a 
i^ht  golden  yellow  color. 

Ohinese  Vegetable  Bntter  fiom  Stillingia  se- 
nfcra  is  much  in  use  in  Ohins;  -the  Dumber  of 
Si«*e  troea  in  tbe  province  of  Chekiang  is  im- 


Indian  Tegetable  Botter,  Piney  Butter,  or 
[>oopada  soUd  oil,  is  from  the  Vateria  indies  t 
'F9«OT  Mamm,  Tamil,}  of  tbe  Western  Coast 
(^d  VUHU9.    Iti>'»iuteM'  ifcQowish- wbitt, 
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of  Iba  oonaistenoe  of  batd  s^t  batter,  and  ta 
the  shade  remains  always  tolid.  It  can  be  pro-' 
cured  in  qusntities  in  southern  India.  It 
is  used  for  lamps  principally,  bnt  is  very 
snitabte  for  sospa  and  oaadles.  It  is  prepared 
by  cleaning  the  seeda  ;  then  roasting  and' 
grinding  them  into  a  mass.  To  6  seer*  of  seed, 
add  19  teera  of  water,  and  boil  until  the  oil 
rises  to  tbe  surfiioe.  Remove  the  oil,  stir  tbe 
contents  of  the  vearel,  and  allow  it  to  stand  . 
until  the  followinii  day,  when  more  oil  will  be 
observed  on  the  surfsce,  which  may  be  ooUeefr- 
ednnd  the   process  repeated. 

African  Butter  is  from  Pentadesmia  bntyranea 
in  isierra  Leone, 

Japan  Wax  it  fh>m  Bhtia  suoeedanenm. 

Almond  Butter. 

Coeum  Butler  from  Oarcinia  psrpnres  F,  one 
of  ibe  two  species  of  Gsreinis,  G.  pintoria  and 
O.  purpurea,  the  seeHa  of  which  produce  solid  ' 
oil,  tbe  former  the  Gamboge  butter  and  the 
latter  the  Cocum  bntter : 

Gamboge  butter  Mukke  Tylam,  Tam.  An- 
eana  Ghooc^by  yennai.  Can.  ia  a  prodnet  of  the 
Garcinia  pictoria,  Sox.  which  grows  abundantlj 
in  Mysore  and  tbe  Weateru  jangles. 

Gamboge  butters  are  aolid  and  of  a  deep 
leek  fcteen  color.  The  oil  is  procured  by 
pounding  the  seed  in  a  stone  mortar  and  boil- 
ing the  mass  until  the  Butter  or  oil  riae  to 
the  surface  :  2^  measures  of  seed  yield  one  seer 
of  butter,  and  it  is  sold  st  tbe  rate  of  Annas 
1-1  per  aeer  of  Rupees  SI,  in  tbe  Nuggnr 
diviaion  of  Myioie,  and  ia  used  at  a  lamp  oil  and 
aa  ghee. 

Stercutia  fcBlida  oil,  (Venn  Tam.  Coodimy 
yeniifii  or  Ooodirs  puignn  yennai)  is  thick  at  all. 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  obtainable  probably  . 
in  lartis  i|nanlitiea  in  tbe  NnUa  UuUa  aaid 
Yella  Mulla  foreals- 

Batter  of  Laurel— Lanms  nobiUa. 

Solid  oils  are 'Obtaiited  from  the  D^tent- 
oaipi,  in  tbe  Indian  Arehipelago. 

Solid  oil  of  the  Horse-eyes  and  Caeoona  of 
Jamaies,  Fevillea  scsndens,  is  white  and  bard. 

Kawan  Solid  Oil  is  procured  frosi  s  species 
of  Uaasia  from  Singapore  or  Java. 

Mijo  or  Janan    Butter,  from    Dolichos  soja. 

Solid  Oil  from  Myristica  (Virola)  sebifers, 
of  British  Ouiana, 

Solid  Oil  from  the  Demeran  butter  tiM 
Saonsri,  Pekea  tuberculosa. 

Vegetable  Wax  from  Sbanghae. 

Mvnle  Wax  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Solid  Oil  of  Bombay,  from  Salradora  peraicA, 
oi  Vemouia  anthelminties. 

Oanip  or  Cnrnb  Vegetable  BotUr,  from. 
Oarapa  gnianensis,  a  large  tree  in  Xrioidad, 
and  British  Guiana. 

ButUr  of  th«  Great  Uauw  Tm,  fctim  Aoieo- 
, aak fuaifo^tia.       ..„,,.,    .,^     .  .  * 
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BOTTEBPLIBS. 

BrooDga  Ifakgum  Oil,  rrom  Maialipatim, 
•epwRtu  into  lluea  portioa*,  Lbc  uppermoBt, 
fluid,  rMemblifig  brown  •faen)',  tli«  middle,  of 
the  nontistcDoe  ot  iihee,  ■od  browDuIi  yellow  t 
and  Um  loveat  almoat  ■olid  aod  of  a  liair  brawn 
oolor. 

Moorafaua  or  Hoorooitiiiia  Buiier  or  solid 
oil  of  (<«iuTa,  ii  uted  (or  raedional  purpoiM 
aad  ■■  an  oiaUn«nt  for  the  woundi'of  cattle,  in- 
jared  by  tig«n.  It  ii  laid  to  bf  produced  from 
a^foreaLtree  growiQg  in  the  Ciin4ni  Juoglea- 
The  apecimens  are  dark  brown  and  quiieaolid. 
It  it  the  most  solid  of  tbe  solid  oils. 
.  Odul  or  Adul  oil  of  TrarsncoTe  is  sepaiatrd 
into  two  portions ;  the  upper,  fluid,  of  the 
Golout  of  golden  sherry  ;  tbe  lower,  reildtsh 
wiiite,  of  the  coDsisienoe  of  ordinary  bard  salt 
butter. 

bhacoLty  oil  of  Canara  is  used  for  oitaneoua 
eruptions.  This  oil  ia  tbe  Museum  separates 
into  two  portions  ;  the  upper,  yellowish  and 
Jluid,  and  the  lower  browuiali  red  and  of  the 
Goiistaieiioeorhnrd  ghee. 

Uibanuis  oil  under  this  Ganarcse  name, 
there  whs  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1857,  a  solid  oil  from  the  Sampajny  district 
by  Pedro  Prohhoo  of  a  clove  brown  colour,  a 
■mall  pliiul  WHS  priced  at  Bupeea  4f . 

Camujay  tree  oil  :  a  small  bottle,  priced 
Rupeea  !j  from  the  same  district,  by  the  same 
eihibitor,  was  a  dark  gplatinoua  luHaa,  of  the 
consistence  of  blaao-mnnge. 

Oil  of  Hydno^rpua  inebrians,  the  thorla*  oil 
of  Caiiam,  useil  for  sores,  ia  a  vrry  valuable  Te- 
KStable  solid  oil  of  the  couaistence  of  ordinary 
bard  salt  butter. 

Terminalia  bellerioa,  Vem.  Tarn.  Tbaoeeka 
ot  Tannekne  ycnnay.  The  oil  separates  into- 
two  poriiona — tbe  one  fluid,  of  a  psie  oil 
gnen  color,  and  the  othei  white,  flooeular,  and 
of  the  ooniiateiice  of  ghee. — Baifintr  Madrtu 
Mutetim  E^ort,  SimmandM,  p.  GlO-514. 
-  BUtTEK,  Dr.  D.,  a  Eengnl  medical  offiorr 
wrote  on  tlie  Topography  and  statistics  of  Oudb 
Calcutta,  18Sd,  I  vol.  8to.  Ou  public 
bBaltb  in  ludia — Planting  of  trer*  along  ibe 
HimiilByas.  Bl.  Med.  and  Phya.  Trans.  Oniculia 
GaverFiment  Oesette,  and  As.  Jl.  ltJS9,  vol. 
XXVIL  On  the  preparation  of  opium  for  the 
(Chinese  market  in  the  Behar  and  Benares 
agencies.— 51.  As.  Tram.  18a6,  Vol.  V.  185. 

BUTTERPLIB3  are  very  numerous  in  the 
South  and  Enat  of  Aaia,  and  many  of  them  very 
beautiful-  They  are  classed  by  entom(Jogi«ls, 
in  the  insect  order  Lepidoptera.  The  largest 
and  most  gaudy  of  the  (!eylan  Lepidoptera,  fa 
the  great  black  and  yellow  butterfly  tbe  Omi- 
tbbptcra  daraiD^  of  Orsy.  Its  upper  winga, 
irtiich  often  meaauze  six  inches  aeroas,  are  oiT  a 
deep  velvet  black.  Ite  caterpillar  feeds  on  tbe 
AriaUdoebia  and  b«4sl  leaf,  but  the  butterfly  on 
^  bdiotiope.    FapUio  poljmneator,  the  ' ' 


BOTTOMS. 

'and blue tautttvfly,  feeds  on  the  tuddjr  ftnm 
of  the  hibiscus  or  the  dark  green  foli^i  irfib 
citrus.  Papdio  Heotot  has  crimson  ipoliinlW 
black  velvet  of  tbe  inferior  wings,  Vitaa- 
smiuing  the  Laohea  valley,  Dr.  ilookai  tout 
tbe  caterpillar  of  the  swaflow-tail  buUerlj 
(I'apilio  machaon),  common,  feedioit  on  umbci-  ' 
liferous  plants,  a*  in  England  ;  and  a  Spiiju 
(like  S.  eupborbim)  was  davonring  tbaeupliit. 
bias  ;  the  English  Cynthia  otrdui  (painted^; 
butterfly)  was  common,  aa  ware  "  sulpbu^'' 
"  marbles,"  Pomia  (whites,)  "  bloev"  ui 
'I'beclB,  of  Britiah  aspect  but  foreign  ipedw. 
Amongst  these,  trooieai  forms  were  rare,  notft 
one  fine  black  swallow-tail.— ZTouter,  fal-Jt. 
p.  63.  Tennml'i  CrylfM.  See  UpdopUn- 
BUTTKR  MILK. 


Buttermilk  forms  an  ingredient  in  nny 
native  recipca.  It  is  uaed  br  chuckten  far 
SofictiinK  leather— JJoWe,  if JaS. 

BUTTEK  NUTS.     See  Caryowr. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.     See  ChocoUte. 

BUTTEK  OF  NUTMEGS.  See  Bdta, 
vegetable;  Myristica  moiobata. 

BUTTER  or  TALLOW-TREE.  See  BiMk; 
butyraces  ;    Clusiacece. 

BUTTEBWOBTH,  Major  Gcoeral.  C.B.; 
an  infantry  officer  of  the  Madras  arnf.  Ht; 
aerved  under  Bir  Thomas  Pritaler,  K.  C.  &«i 
the  siege  and  storm  of  Copaldroog  :  Muntl 
with  thearmy  inBurmmh  in  1825-6,  and  b»| 
•iiles  minor  afi^aira  was  present  at  tbe  captanaj 
Melawn.  He  compiled  the  Madraa  Bead  book^ 
aerved  in  183»,  as  Aaai^tant  QuarteraaMr 
General,  in  the  field  focee  srnt  agalDst  Com( 
under  the  crdera  of  Sir  David  Foulis,  K.  G-  i{ 
and  was  three  times  wounded  wbUe  leadisgl| 
tbe  several  stockades.  He  served  under  Biiii 
Oenerol  Taylor,  0.  B.  in  Onmanr  agsiettH 
Khonds,  was  appointed  Quartermaiter  Om 
ral  of  the  Madras  Army  and  afterwards  in  IS4 
Governor  of  tbe  Straits  Settlements.  Bora  10 
January  1801.  OKiit,  «Ui  Novemba  18iB. 

BUTTl,  GDI.  II»».  Candtes. 

BUTTONS.    Eno. 
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Buttons  are    nwde  from  metal,  abell,   M 
cotton  thread,  horn,  bone,  palm    seeds,  ft 
woods,  glass,  wire,  mother  of  pearl :   j^ 
cious  alonea ;  agalea.  linen,  velvet-  satin,  fla 
tine,  and  embroidered  stuff  of  aU  kinds, 
minghsm  is  the  great  aeat  of  this  msnafsBl . 
Tboae  of  metal  are   often  gilt,  and  five  gd 
%/»a»t  «BBS»- 
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earn  Hi  one  iiwh  buttons:   so  (tmtis  tlie 
diriaibilil;    of   that    preciouB    metal. — Toml, 

BinrOO-PASSALEt       KIBAI.     Tah. 
Biulli  cordifolia,  Lam.  R.  alba  lAnn. 

BUTUM,  Arab.  ?j«tacia  terebinthiu.  Tnr- 
peotiDe. 

BiriWAS,  HiKD.  Glycine. 

BUTYRUM,  Lat.  Batter. 

BUTUSHIRUM:,   Sams.    Phyllsnthas    ni- 
niri. — Lijtn. 

BUrt'AH-LUVaNG,  Bali.  Clote^ 

BU-WAH-PA,  Bali.  Nutmega. 

BT7WAYA.  8m  Crocodilidta. 

BUXUd,  a  Kenos  of  plants  whote  BpecteB 
■fford  tha  VRliiable  Boxwckk).  Or  the  two 
Kufopean  specie*  B.  lempervireni  and  B.  Ba- 
leuica,  the  former  is  tlie  oommon  Box,  and 
fonns  a  lanee  evergreen  bush  or  small  tree, 
eomaiaa  all  over  tlie  south  of  Europe  from 
Spiin  to  Constantinople,  and  reaching  e*en  so 
fsr  SI  the  north  of  Persk  into  the  N.  W.  Hi- 
mslayB.  The  Himalaya  Box-wootI  is  known 
«  Pabnr  Lakri.  Mr.  Dunlop  saw  u  jungle  of 
this  plant  at  8em  Khsrrak,  beyond  Ksmnee, 
tbe  trees  as  tall  ai  ISn^lish  firs  add  some  of 
them  as  thicit  round  as  a  man's  body-  The 
ehicf  supply  of  Box-wood  for  Europe  is  derived 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
Asia  Minor.  A  distiuctiun  is  drawn  between 
"Turkey"  and  "  European"  Box-wood.  Tha 
biter  is  more  curly,  Bofter,  and  pnler  then  tlie 
foTiner.  Dr.  Rnyie  has  called  attention  to 
Buius  cmarginatQs,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 
Several  Asiatic  woods  have  been  discovered 
rith  ranch  of  the  appearnnce  of  tha  common 
loTwood.  The  Karens  furuiihed  Dr.  Mason 
*ith  specimens  of  a  wood  not  light,  but  scarce- 
7  to  be  distinKuisbed  from  the  box-wood  of 
Enrope  ;  ho  bad  nerer  seen  the  tree,  tbou)[h  he 
lamed  it  a  Hurraya.  l)r.  Wallich  found 
faaeJea  cordifolia  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra- 
'■ddy,  with  "  wood  coloured  like  that  of  the 
ox  tree  bat  much  lishter,  and  at  the  same 
me  very  cloaegrained."  One  Tavoy  tree,  bo 
lys  haa  m  strong  touRh  wood,  in  grain  like  box. 
■Sitg.  Cyo.  p.  704.  Dr.  Xaton,  Jtofle's 
'iuit.  Him.  -Bot.  p.  Sil.  See  Engraving. 
BUXUS  CHINENSiS,  Lam.  The  China 
>x  trte,—Voigt. 

BUX,U3  EMARGINATUS,  WalUcJt.  ThU 
ix-wood  tree  was  inttoduced  into  Britnin  from 
9  Hiniftlayii  and  the  wood  appears  as  good 
d  compact  aa  that  of  the  box-wood  in  use  in 
irope.  But.  on  actual  comparison,  is  found 
be  softer  ibsn  the  common  kinds,  though 
e  them  in  other  respects.  Wood  cuts  have 
n  eagrared  upon  this  wood  -which  haa  the 
rantage  of  being  of  considerable  sise  and 
eiaiflM. — ^ng.  Cyc.  Boyle,  III.  Sim.  Bot. 
937. 
BUXU3  SEHFERTIRENS.— Ziiiii. 


BTAH. 


Chikni  of  Jhelum  |  ShanAi,  LtghoBe    of  Tr.' 

SsTnuhscI,    ShQniaj  t      1      Indus. 

EUfad  dhawi  of  B«M.  j  Paprl,  Papsr  ot  JBntlsj 
Pspisag  of  H    I      aod  Bail. 

This  grow*  in  noithers  Persia,  is  abundant 
near  Maniicaran  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  £r. 
Stewart  says  from  being  topped,  it  is  grnersl- 
)y  seen  as  a  shmb,  but  at  times  grows  to  a 
tiee  of  aome  girth,  iocelly  only,  on  the  Sutlvj 
and  Beas,  upon  the  Batten  fir.  near  Punch, 
above  Bawul  Piiidi,  in  the  Salt  RanEe,  and 
Tisns-Indus.  Mr.  Watson,  H ad h op ur  Work- 
shops, state*  that  the  wood  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  olive  (see  Olea},  but  he  thinks  the  specimen 
must  have  been  an  inferior  one  or  badly  aesaen- 
ed.  It  is  carried  to  [Jmritsur  and  other  places 
in  the  plains  to  be  made  into  eombSi  but  the 
supply  is  probably  getting  exhausted. 

Tiie  leavea  of  the  box  era  poisonou*  to  the 
camel.  Df.  Cle^hom  says  this  is  found  in  the 
Sutlrj  valley  between  Bampur  aqd  Sungnam  at 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Woml  hard,  heavy, 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  the  box-woods  of 
Europe.  Used  in  the  Schools  of  Art  throunfar 
out  ludia  for  wood  eotiraving  and  uaed  foe 
plugs  for  rifle  hMeir.—CUgiorn,  Pwrjai  de- 
part, p  63.  PoaeiVa  Band-Book.  Dr.  J.  £. 
Slaart,  ic.  s. 

BCYO  of  the  Philippines  is  the  betel,  tba 
sirih  of  the  Malaya  and  Piper  bstel  of  botanistq. 
'Crane/ard  Diotionarj,  page  79. 
BUYO,  in  Tsgsia,  Sweet  poutoes. 
BUYUB,  Bbnq.  Jujube,  Zisyphns  jujuba. 
BUZ,  PxBa.  a  kind  of  antelope  or  tonx- 
borned    mountain-gost,  called    Tub    by   the 

BUZA,  Hind.  Eordeum  heinBlichum. 

BUZGUND,  Hind.  Gul{>ista.  FisUchio  nut. 

BUZLI,  Hind.  Oreoseris  lanuginosa. 

BUZOl'EE.  The  Sepah  and  Buzotee  ere 
smsll,  but  very  brave  Arifhan  tribes,  the  Buiotee 
numbering  500,  aud  th<t  Sepiih  300  fighting- 
Thcy  live  in  tolerably  close  connexion 
with  their  more  powerful  nei»thbours,  the  Afridi, 
and  manage  to  hold  tlieir  own.  Afier  the 
British  acquisition  of  the  Punjab  thry  acted 
up  to  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  geuerally  behaved  well  to- 
wards the  British. 

BUZAR-UL-BHANO  alsoSiknuiF  Unna- 
nikon.  Arab.  Htnbane  seed. 

BVfM,  BvtiV.     Careya  arborea,  Soxh. 

BWAI-JIN,  Born.  Bauliinta  angutna,J?o«9. 
and  B.  racemom,  L. 

BUZR.AK-OTUNA,  ?  Arab,  or  Buirksloo- 
na,  ?  Ahab.  Plantsgoi^pachula.    Spogel  Seed. 

Bl'Za  UL-BUNJ-AHMAB.  Arab.  Bceus 
of  Oleome  viscosa. 

BUZB-UL-SHIBET.  Arab.  Dill  Seed. 

BU2RUK,     Arab.     Linseed. 

BTaH,  a  liver  near  Dewree  in  Mutnffer- 


.    STAKED,  6l«o  BYAEOOlt,  BsMQ.  ladim 
nightsliide ;  BolanoKi  fndiaum. 

BTAN8B,  a  pus  in  Gurhwal,  in  which  nn 
nine  villages  and  181  houiefl,  the  people  who 
ooeapy  foor  of  the  Ourhiral  pmM<a  ara  Bhot, 
those  in  the  Danna  puss  are  said  to  be  Mon- 
goli  left  by  Timur.  See  Guriiwal. 

6Y.\T,  a  powerful  tribe  which  oame  origi- 
nall;  from  Tartary  with  Cfaen<;tiis  Khan.  They 
-weis  loQj;  settled  in  Asia  Uinor  ;  nnd  a  nuTsber 
of  them  fought  in  (he  armj  of  Bfljnzet  againrt 
Timur.  After  his  dsfeat,  mnny-of  ibe  familieB 
of  this  tnbe  were  sent  by  the  conqueroT  to  tlie 
prorinee  of  Diarbekir  ■  but,  hatint;  quarrelled 
with  its  Tuler,  they  went  to  Ihs  territories  of 
Baghdad,  where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  Shah 
Tamup,  who  brought  them  into  Fersis.  One 
half  was  settled  at  Souj-Biil&gh,  a  district  of 
'Teheran ;  end  the  raniaindeT  at  AshralF,  in 
'Hasenderan.  Ttiey  remained  on  these  lands 
lill  Ahbu  II.  traniplnTited  a  number  of  them 
to  Khorassan.  The  Byst  are  still  more  numer- 
ous in  Turkey  thsn  in  Penra,  bat  in  the  latter 
DODDtry,  in  the  reign  of  the  Suffavflan  monarohs, 
they  were  registered  at  forty  thousand  families. 
—Malcoim'e  Hxaory  of  Persia,  V<^.II,p.2l», 
21 ». 

BYBLU8,  the  modern  Djebail  or  Gebyle. 
3yblue  was  a  considerable  seaport  town  under 
ihe  Ungi  of  Antioch.  Djebail  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  about  a  mite  and  a  hnlf  in  eircumference, 
of  moderate  heif^t,  with  iqaare  towers  at  in- 
tervals ;  Djebail  is  one  dav's  jnnrnoy  from  lii- 
fetli.—Robintotu't  Travdt,  fot.  II.  p.  53. 

BTCE,  a  rajput  race  who  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  3Q  royal  tribes.  They  fcive  their  name 
to  the  Bycewara  dialricl  in  tlie  Doab, 

BTEW.  Bhbm.  Dillenia. 

BTGOOL.  See  Canal. 

BY-IT-Z[^r.  BuBH.  Aniidearaa  panicolaU 

BTLTj:  of  Ptolemy,  are  the  fiaiti  people 
now  inhabitioK  little  Tnibet.  They  have,  on 
tlie  east,  the  Khor  country  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  supposed  to  be  the  Chaursndi 
Scythie  of  Ptolemy. — Cunningham. 

BYffEB  ABRACK.  Arraok  from  CuyoU 
urens. 

BTNGUN,  DDK.    Brinjal. 
.     BYNSA,  Mte  of  the  aeten  brindtes  of  the 
Bazeegar  race. 

BYUAGI,  Alfoi.o-HlKO.  For  Viragi  (vi-pri- 
ntiya,  raijs,  paasion)  hiotluTaishnsTa  aaoetica  ; 
the  followers  of  Bamanund  and  Kabir  form 
tboir  prlntifial  aub-dirisions.  See  Dadu  ; 
Kabir;  Kamaound  ;  Vairagi, 

BYBD,  smoagst  the  Rajput  races,  tlie  btess- 
ing  of  a  bard  to  a  ruler. '  Wheuercr  a  Sukta- 
wut  chief  onters  the  cooji  of  hia  aovereigii,  or 
takes  his  seat  among  hia  brother  chiefs,  thi 
.baids  still  ulute  him  with  the  dying  wordf  of 
BaUo 


BTZIBTIUIC 

Doouh  datar,  ChaogoDuh  joojar,  Uotmi« 
Moolian-ks-aggul,  meaning  double  gifu,  "fiw- 
fold  ssoriSoe"  that  is  to  aay  with  ioereaMd 
their  prince's  favour  Ihe  sacrifice  of  their  Uw 
wontd  progress  ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  prubably,  preceded  the  byrd  wonbi 
the  founrier, — "the  barrier  to  Khartuanad 
MoolloH."     The  bynl  of  the  Chondawnt  a 

Dos  sehes  Mewsr  ka  bur  kewar"  the  poit^ 
of  the  Ian  tbonannd  [towns^  of  Kewar."  Itii 
related  that  Sukta,  jealous  of  so  awespia^i 
byrd,  oomplaiDtHl  that  nothing  was  left  for  uis-, 
when  the  master  bard  replied,  ha  was  "  Ks- 
war-ka>AgKul>"  the  bar  which  secnrea  the  dm, 
—Keuiar  To£«  Bv^iAan^  Vol.  I-  p.  338. 

BY30A,  B  river  mai   Ghazepur    canlor 

BYSSU3,  a  long,  delicate,  luatroua,  ud  lil^ 
faaciculuB  of  filaments,  by  which  some  of  tki 
coiichiferuua  molluski,  for  example,  the  lljtila- 
cea,  mussels,  and  Malleaoe*,  hammer  oyai^ 
are  moored  to  rocks,  be.  is  an  asaeniblags  of 
muscular  fibres  dried  up  iu  cue  part  of  liar 
extent,  but  still  coiitractile  and  in  a  UTiogstM 
at  their  origin.  The  tendinous  foot  of  Bjt- 
soatca  and  Tridacna  seems  to  boa  step  towv^ 
the  organisation  of  a  true  byssua.  The  l^ssi 
of  the  great  Pinna  of  the  Mediterraoean  i  ' 
fleshy  sac  or  abeath  at  the  base  of  the  ___ 
which  is  attached  towsrda  the  middle  of  tiwat 
dominal  mass  of  the  animal.  la  Itidy  it 
manufactured  into  various  articles  •  and  tk 
are  few  museums  without  a  glove  or  a 
woven  out  of  this  substance.  In  the  gr^ 
hibition  of  ISSl  a  laige  number  of  Articles  I 
eihibited  manufactured  from  this  aubctann^ 
well  as  Specimens  of  the  silk  for  nuikiDz  of^- 
J^ny.  Ci/c.p.  707. 

BYTTNBBIA,  one  species  fumiskes  e  «• 
of  great  elasticity  and  strength,  the  deflt  ' 
with  l.Sfil  lbs.,  beiiiK  Si  inches,  the  apa 
was  drawn  throuxh  the  supports,  having  o^ 
bearing  on  eaeh  end  of  1  inch  ;  an  invalui 
wood  for  gan  oarri^es  — M<^or  Can^pidL 

BYTTNEKIA  HEBBAUEA. 
Anw-kMny,  Tan. 

A  very,  oommon  little  herbMoons  plant  « 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  used  m  greens. 

BYTURNEE,  river  rises  noar  Loluidiq 
in  Lat.  S3'  Sh  ;  Iod.  81'  B&'  N.  raaa 
S,  W.  ;  S.  E  ;  E..  into  the  Bay  of  E 
Dhumrah  river.  Length,  StSra.  It 
the  Sunk,  95m.  About  86,000  sq.  m. 
drained  by  the  Btahminy  and  Bytumea. 
is  taored  in  hindoo  mythcloxy,  mora  i 
cially  at  ita'  scarce.  It  runs  near  ~ 
poor,  in  Ccttack. 

BYZANTIUU  of  Ptolemy  is  snp|Ms 
theBalabhiofGsBemk.  Se•Illdi*,p^  SIS.* 
.0  ■'   ■ ^"~  ~  O" 


0.  Thii  Englub  letter  hu  Bomrtimea  an 
opn,  BiiMluiwB  a  lutrdi  wd  sometimea  a  soft 
orribilwt  sound,  *s  in  the  likigliab  wordi  oom- 
iMDe«d,  eity.  There  ia  do  letter  in  Arabic,  Por- 
iMii  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  Hiodi,  Muathi,  Guza- 
tathi,  Bengali,  Urya,  Talugn,  Kaniata,  Tanaal 
orHalaj^an),  with  two  auch  aimilar  [towera, 
uidit  is  on  this  aocoant  that  Cashmere  is  so 
often  written  Karfimir;  Cabool,  Kabool;  San- 
scrit, Sanskrit ;  Caraatio,  Karnotik  ;  Uutolj, 
Kafflh,  Ac.,  *o.  tbs  sounds  produced  by  the 
Sa^liih  eomponndB  of  oh,  as  in  child,  have 
lingla  letters  with  correapondrng  powers  in 
jU  those  toDgttea,  and,  in  all  but  Tamil,  ch'h 
also  has  equivaleuta  modiSed  in  oumpouud 
letters,  but  there  is  no  letter  which  hu  two 
MtiiHla  of  eh,  M  in  character,  child.  Bee  ch, 

CAAT,orKAAT,orKAT,  or  CAATU  in 

the  Dnvldian  brngnea  means  wild,  uncultiva- 

ted  or  cnide. 

CAAT-AMDNAK.  Tail  Jatropha  cnrcas. 

CAAT-AU.UNAK  YENNAL    Tam.  Jn- 

tnipha  cnroas  oil. 

CAATOARNAU-KALUNG.    Ta.ii.  Bra- 
oonthim  polyphyllnm. 
CAAT  ELOOPEI.     See  Bloopei  Poa 
CAATETALOO-MICHEMABUM.  T»ic. 
Atalantia  monnphylla. 
CAAT  KOORUNDOO.    Tam.    Triohilia 


Boaohatas. 

CAAT  MALLIKA  VAYR.     Tam.    Jas- 
irinum  root. 

CAAT  MOOEAKQT  VAYR.    Tak.  He- 
Jjsanim  sennoidea, 

CAAT-SIBAGUW.    Tah.    Venionia  an- 
dielmictica;  Fleabane. 

CAATSIKAGUMTENNAI.    Tam.   Oil 
it  Temonia  ADtfaelmintie*. 

CABABCHINI.    Gob.  Hiin>.  Cuhebs, 

cabbage:-  Bbasbica.  olbeaoba.— This 
egetoble  is  raised  from  eeeds,  and  outtings 
squiras  a  ft««  open  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
Wer ;'  the  rarfiaee  of  the  ground  round  the 
bnta  should  be  repeatedly  hoed  to  keep 
rOpBB  and  fr»»  of  weeds.  The  seeds  should 
■  sown  some  time  before  the  commencement 
I  tba  N.  E-  Monsoon  at  Madras,  in  a  well 
vpu«d  bMl,  not  too  rich.— /o/r<y. 
CABBAQB  SEED  OIL.  8«e  Oil. 
CABAN.  In  the  Philippine  ialaDds,  a 
Mofeapacity. 
GABANIS.  SeoMiralra. 
O  ABINET,  little  ealanets  of  silver  are  worn 
'  all  tfaa  Jtmgam  aeot  of  hiadus,  each  con- 
tontf  the  «K>nicid  emblem  of  Siva,  the  Un- 
to of  tba  bindiis,  the  phallus  of  the 
EWki,  and  tli«  priapni  of  the  Bomans.  The 
■wnaale  of  Ki^mA.  mentiened  in  Aeta 
i  48,    -warn  dotditlesa  a  kind  of  cabinet, 


CABO  IJIEQBO- 

which  the  ohjMt  was  umlosed  ;  and 
the  shrineB  of  Diana  were,  most  probably, 
of  the  same  constmction  and  for  the  same 
jMirpose.  A  medal,  with  a  figure  of  Diana's 
shrine,  shows  pointed  cones  and  a  semi-lnne. 
Bacchus  brought  his  thyrsus  from  the  Eset 
I  he  returned  from  his  ludiao  ezpe- 
ditiun.  It  was  said  to  have  been  surooiuit- 
ed  by  a  fir  ooaa  or  pine,  but  a  recent  writer 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Bdriaw"  Uiinka  it  was  (he 
date.  This  fruit,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
conaeorated  to  the  worship  of  almost  evwy  hea- 
then divinity.  The  date  palm  ie  the  scriptu- 
ral emblem  of  all  that  is  dignified,  beautiful 
and  good,  and  entered  Ihrgely  into  the  orna- 
mentation of  temples. — EdinburgK  Rtnea  ; 
Itilner't  Seven  Chureha  i>J  A$ia,  p.  180. 

CABINET  WORE.  See  Damascus. 

CABLK    Ems. 


In  Bonthem  Auh  some  cables  for  ships 
are  made  of  coir,  the  requisite  quantity  being 
laid  out  at  full  length  alung  the  beach  or  other 
convenient  spot ;  they  are  made  op  in  strands, 
and  twisted  in  a  very  simple  machine  ;  viz. 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  in  a  strong  board, 
MrosB  which  three  or  four  pins  are  placed 
and  turned  like  the  screws  «f  a  carpenter's 
bench,  by  as  miny  men;  the  further  end  of  the 
cable  is  fixed  to  a  lai^e  revolving  piu,  which 
Is  turned  round  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the 
strands  are  twisted,  the  horse  in  which  this  is 
fixed  is  dnwn  nearer  to  the  other.  It  is 
evident  that  cable  strands  thus  laid  are  very 
unequally  strained  ;  the  outer  lines  being  tight 
while  the  inner  ones  are  slack.  By  laying  the 
strand  and  twisting  it  as  eac-h  yern  leavee  ita 
separate  reel,  a  strand  is  formed  of  which  each 
yarn  bean  its  dne  proportion  of  the  strsin. 
Hnddart's  patent  rope  was  laid  on  this  prin- 
ciple: the  necessary  apparatus  for  winding  off 
the  yarn  might  be  readily  made.  Cables  for 
the  Shakaspear  bridges  are  formed  of  the 
oimntry  raltMi.  In  the  Red  Sea  those  formed 
of  the  coating  of  the  branches  of  the  date  tree 
are  used  ;  and  the  same  material  with  a  pro- 
portion of  fibre  of  the  Ealdera  bush,  the 
Pandamu  odoraHtnmuM,  is  used  by  fisher- 
men in  forming  drag  ropes  for  their  nets  at 
Oopada.— JIfr.  Rhode,  MSS. 

OABO  NEGRO,  Spanish,  of  thePhilliptneB, 
is  obtained  from  the  fcomuti  palm,  Arenga 
1  MCcharifera,  and  resembles  black  horse  hair. 
It  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  branchee, 
in  a  matted  form,  iotenpened  with  black 
twigs.  When  separated  from  the  latter,  it  is 
manofiutttired  into  a  dteap  and  durable 
cordage  chiefly  need  for  oablea.  aud  standing 
rigging.  A  single  palm  in  its  life-time 
yitlda  two  orops^tbis  material,  each  amonnt- 
1         .-.  ,  ^^.^ 


iiig  to  about  Ibft.  9.  The  twigs  are  used  as 
wntitig  pena,  uid  alao  as  arrows.  Under  the 
liuc-like  material  a  loft  sii'ostauce  is  beaidea 
collected,  uaad  m  oaknm  lor  oaulkings,  aitd 
as  such  exported  to  ChixuL—WaUon't  State, 
p.  119.     See  Oomato. 

GABOOK.  SmoiL  Lateritiona  deposit,  said 
to  be  the  product  of  deeompoaed  gneiss. 

CABUI^  the  chief  town  of  ASghaniataD, 
where  the  ohief  Kfasu  rules.  'J'fae  bounda- 
ries of  .Ugbanistan  have  fluctuated  with  the 
vicissitadee  of  war  from  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Rennell  tells  us  (Memoir,  pages 
112  to  121)  that  Timur  in  his  route  from  Uabul 
towards  Uiudoostan,  According  to  Sherif-ud- 
din,  went  hy  wa;  of  Iijal,  Sbenuun,  Nugbz, 
Bonou  (or  Bunnoo),  and  thence  to  the  lodos, 
at  the  very  place  where  Jel&l-ud-din,  king  of 
Ebaraim,  fooght  with  Jengis  Ehau  aud  ao  hero- 
ically anamthe  river  after  hia  defeat  in  1221. 
l^ur  crossed  an  extensive  desert  in  hia  way 
to  Batnir.  In  his  return  from  the  bauka  of 
the  Qanges,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains,  by 
Meliapnr,  Jallindhar,  aud  Jammoo,  to  the 
Indos,  which  he  crossed  at  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  in  the  aame  mauuer  ;  aud  re- 
tnmtd  to  Samaroand  by  way  of  Bunnoo,  or 
Banou,  Nughz  or  Na^;az,  Cabul,  Bacalau, 
and  Termed. 

At  the  death  of  Timoor,  Afghanistan  com- 
prehended the  prinoipalities  of  Cashmir, 
Iishore,  Feshawur,  Cabul,  Balkh,  Khulm, 
Kandahar,  Multan,  and  Herat ;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Bslnohtstan  sa  well  as  Persian  £horassaii, 
acknowledged  her  as  sozeraiu.  Sind  also, 
though  not  having  paid  for  Ave  yetirs  the 
tcibnte  agreed  upon  by  Mir  Fath^  Khan, 
chief  of  the  Talpooras,  was  nevertheless 
classed  as  amongst  the  number  of  her  depen- 
dencies, Mr.  Aitcheson  tells  us  that  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century  the  Doora- 
iiee  empire,  extending  from  Herat  to  Cash- 
mere, and  from  Balkh  to  Scinde,  which  had 
beeu  built  up  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah,  and 
remained  undivided  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
son Zeman  Shah.  Having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  powerful  Barukzai  tribe,  Zeman 
Shah  was  deposed  and  blinded  by  his  brother 
Mabmood,  who  was  aupported  by  Futteh 
Khan  and  the  Barukzai,  Ha  eventoally 
died  a  pensioner  of  the  British  Government 
at  Iioodhiano.  In  1803,  Shah  Uahmood  was 
driven  out  by  Sajah-ooI-Uulk,  the  younger 
brother  of  Zaman  Shah,  and  Shah  Sujs  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  undivided  empire  of 
Ahmed  Shah  at  the  time  of  3fr.  Elphinstone's 

mission  iu  1808.    This  mission  was  sent  for ^  ,_ 

the  purpose  of  conoerting  witb  Shah  Suja  selves  as  Indian  A%hsns,  whtfeu 
the    means    of  mutual  defence  agaiost  the   the  Herat  say  they  are  Kborassaoi ;  otu 
threatened  inrauon  of  Affgbanistan  and  India '  repudiatesftuother.anddroieaitsAffeban 
2  0  2..   . 


by  the  Peraians  in  confederacy  with  theFrendL 
Mr.  Elpbinstone  had  scarcely  left  Oabool  m 
Shah  Suja  was  driven  ont  by  Shah  &UbiMDd 
with  the  aid  of  Futt^  Khan.  WattdMins 
about  for  aome  years  the  sport  of  foitcn^ 
now  a  captive  in  Cashmere,  now  tba  prisoMs 
of  Runjeet  Singh  at  lAbore,  in  September 
1816  Shah  Suja  fooud  au  asylum  in  the  Bii- 
tish  Terntories  at  Loodhiana.  In  the  mau- 
time  Futteh  Khan  Barukzai,  who  was  tba 
chief  support  of  Shah  Mahmood's  power, 
having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  that  monanfa, 
was  blinded  and  slain.  The  death  of  FnttA 
Khan  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Banibai 
clan.  Of  the  twenty  brothers  of  Futtd 
Khan,  one  of  the  youngest,  Dost  MahtHoad 
Khan,  was  foremost  in  avenging  hia  inurdeL 
Shall  Mahiiiood  wai  driven  from  all  hia  do- 
niiuions,    except   Herat,  the  whole    of  iff- 

iiistan  was  parcelled  out  among  the  Bsnk- 
zai  brothers,  and  in  the  confusion  conseqnat 
on  thia  revolutiou,  Balkh  was  seized  by  the 
chief  of  Bokhara,  the  Derqjat  by  Unnjett 
and  the  outlying  province  of  i^nd 
assumed  independence.  In  the  partition  of 
Afghanistan,  Qhuzni  fell  to  tbe  share  uf  Dut 
Mahomed,  but  he  soon  eatabliahed  his  supre- 
macy at  Cabool  ulao,  and  thus  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Barukzai  Sirdars.  &t 
the  date  of  the  invasion  of  theconutiybj 
the  BriUsh,  which  was  undertaken  in  ocdcc 
to  place  Shah  Suja  on  the  throng  tbe  Idi^ 
dom  consisted  of  funr  subdivisions,  Cabnl,  the 
Huzara  country,  Candshar,  and  Herat.  Xakoi 
in  this  extent,  Afghanistan  is  bordered  (m  tb 
north  by  Bokhara,  Kunduz,  and  KafetistsB ; 
on  tbe  east  by  tha  British  province  of  Peahawer 
and  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains  ;  oa  the 
south  by  Bdooohistan  ;  and  on  tbe  west  br 
Persia.  Its  VrBateat  length  from  north  to  bobA 
is  about  six  wmdred  miles ;  its  breadth  mw- 
sures  about  the  same  distance.  {Towtuatti 
OiUram  and  BavtloeJe,  p.  85.) 

Shah  Sqjah,  who  had  still  a  strong  party  b 
Cabool,  had  never  lost  hopes  uf  recovering  Us 
kingdom,  and  the  British  undertook  to  reatton 
him.  This  they  accompliahed.  Cabal  wh 
occupied  5th  August  1840,  but  on  tho  Sai 
November  1811  an  insurreotiun  and  g,miiaA 
rising  drove  out  the  British,  and  ntteriy  de- 
stroyed their  armies  ;  it  was  however  reoccapssi 
by  the  British  on  the  16tJi  Septembar  1»^ 
and  on  the  8th  November  the  town 
stroyed  and  the  British  evacuated  the 

The  races  occupying  Afighanistan  mn 
tbgniahed  by  marked  cfaancteristiea,    n 
as  well  asphysicaL     General  Fenier  telkM 
that  the  J^haos  of  Cabul  consider 


cAsm. 

■ndthen  is  not  the  l«ut  sympathy  bstwaen 
thsm.  Aooording  to  Captain  Bavsrty,  the  people 
vhe  dvoil  about  Cabal  and  Eandahar,  Shora- 
mk  and  Piahin  are  designated  B'r-Pushtnn 
or  Upper  Afghans  ;  and  those  ocanpying  the 
dittrict  at  Koh,  vhich  is  near  India,  Are  called 
L'r-Pukhtiin  or  Lower  Afghans.  PeniaTi  ia 
the  officii  langnage  of  AfgbaniataD,  but 
colloqaially  the  Pnahto  is  ■liice  the  common 
tongne  of  tbe  uneduoated  people.of  the  families 
of  ibe  Sadocye  king*,  and  of  the  dMellioga  of 
the  Amir.  There  are  however  two  divi- 
mone  of  the  Afghans,  termed  Pnshtnn  and 
Pnkhtnn,  who  speak  Pashto  and  Pnkhto  rea- 
peetiTely.  The  Posbto  being  tiie  vrestem 
diklectwith  afBnity  to  Persian,  and  the  Pakhto 
tbe  eastern  with  many  Sanecrit  and  Hindi 
words.  Tbe  Pnahto  is  spoken,  with  slight 
vsrialion  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  south  of  Kandahar 
to  Kafiristan  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Uelmnnd  on  the  west,  to  the  Attok, 
Siodhn  or  Indus  rlTer,  on  the  east ;— throngh- 
ODt  tbe  Sama  or  plain  of  the  YusafiTe, — the 
monntainoua  districts  of  Bajawar,  Banjhkora, 
Snwatt  and  Buner  to  Astor,  on  the  borders 
of  IJttle  Tibet, — a  tract  of  oonntiy  equal  ia 


extent  to  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  AIsoi 
throughout  the  British  districts  of  tbe 
Derajat,  Bann  Tak,  Kohat,  Peshawar  and  tbe 
Samah  or  Plain  of  tbe  Yuinfsje,  with  the 
exception  oE  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  speak  tbe  Afghan  language. 
Since  the  invasions  of  Mahmnd  of  Ghasni,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant iaflnz  into  India  ofAfghans,  as  conquer- 
ors and  aettters,  and  this  hoa  besn  so  great 
from  particular  districts  that  some  tribes 
have  altogether  disappeared  fromAfghaniAas. 
In  some  localities  iu  India,  Afghan  aettlers 
bare  preserved  tbe  Pnshto,  almost  in  its 
parity,  np  to  tbe  present  day,  having  from 
tbe  outset  married  amongst  themselves.  In 
some  parte  of  Bandalknnd  ind  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nawab  of  Ran)  par,  whole  towns 
and  villE^es  may  be  found  in  which  the 
Afghan  langnage  is  atill  almost  ezclnsively 
spoken  and  is  the  medium  of  general  oom- 
mauication.  Captain  Baverty  considera  that 
althongh,  on  Dtimeroua  points,  the  Pushlo 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  tbe  Semitic  and 
Iramian  languages,  it  is  totally  different  in 
construction  and  idiom  also  from  any  of  tbe 
ludn-Sansctit  dialeots. 


Military  Uretiffth  of  the  State*  of  A/ghanUlaH. 


Usbek 


Sazsnth.. 


Principalities  and 
Kbanata. 


/  Herat 

)  Kandahar     ... 
"J  Kabul 

(  Leah-Jowaine 

f  Khulm 
,     Balkh 

I  Siripool 

■i  Akkchn 

I  Andkhoo 

I  Shibbergan  — 

I  MNmana     -■- 

fZeidnat 

I  Pooeht-koosh 
,  ^  Tekenboling... 
I  I  Deh-Zingey  ... 

[  Sir-Jingel     -•• 

r  Firooit-Kohi  ■•. 

i  Kip-ohak     ... 

(Taymooni     ... 


Total 

Cavalry  of 

each 

Nation. 


8,000) 
3,000  1 
1,000  f 

fioo; 

8,000  ] 
2,500  I 
2,000  I 

200  J- 
1,600 
2,000  I 
1,600  J 
4,000 
6.000 
1,000 

400 

SOU 
3,750  I 

1,300  j 


Infantry  of 
each  State. 


Total  In- 
Amtry  of 

each 
ITatioD. 


/  10,000 
)     6,000 
S  10,000 
(.    5,000 
r    3.0001 
1,000  I 
2,000  1 
...       i 
600 
£06 
1,300  J 

:t,ooo 

300 

1,200 

800 

r    6,400  1 

400 
.  10,000  ] 


75.3501      75,3W         61.200       61,200     136,550 


Oeneial 

Tbtal. 


16,806 


Cabnl  ia  Ou  Urva  of  tbe  Vendidad.  Urva 
HPTHf  the  land  of  plains.  Bunseu  says  Cabal 
(from  Kah,  Pera.  grass,  and  balk  mutilated 
wm    ot    Urva.  Btautn't  Bfypi,  IH,  483. 


Tawntoiit  Otaram  and  Satdodc,  p.  85.  Ra- 
«r(u'»  Fiuktoo  Grammar.  MUkeion'i  Trea- 
tin.  Ferrier't  Journia.  limnelCs  Mrmoirt. 
Yiffai  A  tint  to  Cabut,  Glmmi  and  Afghan- 

■  ' —  o- 


CACALU  ELElunA. 

mMh,  Iv  0.  T.  Vifine,  Etguire,  F.  0.  S. 
Itmdon,  1860. 

CABUL  RIVEK,  a  tribaUi?  to  Iiidiis,riMfl  in 
Ut  34°  1 5'  N..  Ion.  68°  1 0'  £,  near  Sir  i-Cbns- 
nut,  in  Afghtmistan,  at  wi  elevation  of  8,400 
feet.  Ita  ouurae  tjenemlly  is  east  through  the 
vaUey  of  Cabul  and  plains  of  Jellalabad  and 
Peihawnr,  into  thi  Indaa.  Its  laiigtb,  abont 
SSOmilei^  It  reo«iTes  the  Pmichshir,  120 
miles  ;  Tasao,  80  m. ;  Aliiihang,  120  m.  ; 
Soorkh-Rood,  70  m. ;  Ko-mSr,  230  m.  ;  So- 
wat,  I  ^  m.  ;  and  abont  42,000  square  miles 
are  drained.  It  is  not  iiavigable  along  tbi 
north  base  of  Khyber  Moantaiua,  eicept  or 
rafta  and  bides,  but  is  uavigabln  for  bMta  of 
40  or  JO  tone  to  Dobundee. — Rep.  San.  Com, 

CABOOSE.    Anglo-Indian. 
Wooleve  mMn,       Tiw.  I  BesheagsT  dsatee,  Tn. 
Nnddis]MShukm43Di.  I 

This  tish  is  oommon  at  Madras. — Aim 
ifat.  iltd.,  p.  165. 

CABR&T.,  the  comnlander  of  a  Portngneae 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  which,  with  12,000 
inen,  sailed  la  1499  to  India,  In  his  route 
he  disooTered  Bnuil,  A.  D.  1,500,  and  took 
possession  of  it,  and  than  sailed  to  Oalicat. 
He  lost  four  ahips,  in  one  of  whieh  Bartho- 
liimew  Diaa  perished.  The  ^morin  at  first 
was  cordial,  but  being  inBtigated  by  the  ma- 
ihomedaiiB,  attacked  tbeir  fort,  and  killed  all 
the  Enropeans.  Cabral  retaliated  by  des- 
troying ten  Tnahomedan  shija,  and  tben  re- 
turned to  LiaboM  in  July  1501. 

CABRAS  OB  GOAT  ISLAND.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Lnzon.  in  lat.  13°  51'  N.,  h'ng. 
120°  7'  E.,  is  a  low  flat  woody  island. — Uort- 
hurgh. 

CABURNI.    SAiia.    White  Copperas. 
CACAHUETE.     See  Ground  Nutf. 
CACALIA    COCCINEA.    This  flowering 
plant  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  moatly 
found  in  waste  iilacea. 

CAGALIA  KLEINIA.  Wioht. 
Lium  a1  naur,       Abjlb.  I  0«o  labaa.  Psas. 

Hart's  mr,  Bna,     Ermina-Kallle.        Tam. 

Olauider  le&T>d  Ckcilii,  |  Yenoa  pootooiwUkel.TBL. 
[Bno.  I  Jim  mud  u.  ,, 

The  leaves  resemble  the  tongue  of  the  bnfftlo, 
and  the  stalks  are  prickly  and  covered  with 
white  spots.  While  fresh,  the  leaven  have  a 
strong  smell  like  hemlock  ;  they  are  given  in 
decoction  in  rbenmatiam,  syphilis,  and  lepra  ; 
indeed,  in  the  class  of  oases  in  which  saraa- 
pariila  ia  oanally  employed  by  European 
practitioners.  In  Bombay  they  seem  to  be 
highly  esteemed.  Honigberger  (p.  246)  states 
that  Cacalia  kleinia  ia  much  used  by  maho- 
medan  and  hindoo  practitioners,  bat  very 
little  by  Engliih  pbysicians  ;  a  water  distilled 
from  the  leavesiskeptfor  use.  ff Skauffhnmy, 
page  420.    Boniffbtrff. 


CACALIA  80NOHIFOLIA.  Lihk 

Stm. 

Efloilia  BODohifoUa,  O.  C. 

aiudimndi,  Burs.  [  Palla  eamndL    Hum. 

udiniu  puiom.      Siiaa.  { 

A  decoction  of  this  |4ant  is  deenwd  »>i- 
febnle  on  the  Malsbu  GoaA~-<y  SAangha^ 
pag'  420. 

CACAO.  Ena.,  Fa,  lT.,PoRX.,aiidSf.'nii 
chocolate  nuts  or  seed*,  termed  cacao,  an  ibt 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Theobroma,  an  evergm 
tree,  native  of  the  Continent  of  America,  bit 
now  naturalised  in  India.  That  oonuaodj 
grown  is  T.  eacac  ;  but  Lindley  enuia«til« 
two  other  q>ecies,  T.  biiMtor,  a  native  of  Nh 
Qranoda,  and  T.  gviatuntit,  with  yellow  lov- 
ers, a  native  of  Quiana.  The  chocolate  pbntii 
sparingly  cultivated  in  India,  in  the  I'liilip- 
pines,  and  the  northern  peninaula  of  CeUtn 
In  most  of  the  Philippines  it  ia  caltiTstcd, 
but  only  fur  home  use,  and  the  quality  pro- 
duced ia  inferior  to  that  of  Goayaqoil  nd 
other  parts  of  America.  That  of  the  ialul 
of  Cebtt  ia  the  beet,  being  worth  froa  \i  t» 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  prodoue  of  tk 
other  ialanda. — Cnuo/vrd  Dietf^  page  78. 

CACAO  BUTTER.    Solid  oU   of  Ito- 
broma  cacao. 
OAOARYKAL  Tak.  Cucninis mniieatK 
CACATUINA,or  cocatoo,    a    aub  fsmilr 
of  Birds  of  the  family  Psittacidn  of  the  oids 
Scansores.  See  Aves.  Biid& 
CACH.  SooCutch. 

CACHALOT,  the  Pbyaeter  raacrocepbal^ 
or  sp«rm  whale  ;  the  male  ranges  in  Itn^ 
from  38  to  76  feet,  end  is  abont  60  fMl 
in  the  average,  bat  the  female  does  nil 
exceed  30  or  35  feeL  The  Cwchalot  is  with- 
out symmetry,  of  a  prevailing  dull  blaek  ooloa^ 
oooasioually  marked  with  white,  espedifi] 
on  the  abdomen  and  tail.  They  propel  tb^ 
selves  round  by  striking  and  pullins  -^t** 
the  water  with  the  flashes  of  their  tails.  Tki 
lower  jaw  ia  diminutive,  slender,  and  in 
aiilike  the  mandible  ol  a  bird;  the 

of  the  upper  jaw,  wholly  ivory,  in  aged  u 

are  of  great  solidity,  and  weigh  from  tWQ  II 
four  lbs.  each.  It  eponts  a  thick  wataij  Mi 
from  ita  nostrils  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fiftMS 
mmutes.  Its  valuable  fat  or  sperm  is  eiad^ 
eitaat«d  in  the  head.  It  is  a  solid  maaa  oi'  ~ 
yellow  oily  fut,  weighing  betweai  two  at 
tone,  in  a  hollow  of  the  head,  band  on  Hi 
upper  jaw,  and  forming  the  front  and  lorn 
part  of  the  incut  The  cavity,  called  Cmte, 
situated  to  the  right  and  benCAth  the  s| 
canal,  and  corresponds  to  nearly  the 
length  of  that  tube.  It  is  fiUed  wiUi  a.  _ 
delicate  well  of  oallular  tissue,  cenlaiiuBg  ik 
large  cells  a  limpid  and   oily  fluid,  Tfaich  m 

■L— o- 


C&CTttS  INDICtrS. 

lJlMnlidoBtbBdiglit«ttforo«.  Tbeqiunti^, 
obud;  iftrmtMti,  oontaiiMd  in  this  liiigalar 
nc^itida,  it  oltao  vary  ooniidenU^  and 
Huij  SOOgkUou  hiVB  baaa  obtumd  from  the 
MM  o{  OM  vhale.  It  has  bem  notiood  in  the 
U«lit«nawi,  and  &  stray  indtTidosI  in  the 
TbiDH. — Btriviy, 

CACUAO,  the  Mpibtl  of  Tonking.  is  abont 
M  milu  ip  tbe  river.  Till  the  end  of  the 
tith  oatnrf,  there  was  «  trade  with  tiiie 
pUce  b;  Earopeuis, — Hortbmrgh, 
CACflAB,  a  dittriot  in  Bengal, with  its  chief 
tnD,^cbar,  a  civil  station  30O  miles  from 
dleatta,  boilt  on  tbe  Banak  river.  Caehar 
iKmt  ii  on  the  nerth  and  east  of  tiilbet. 
^  BarmeM  invaded  it,  bat  were  again  ex- 
:  jdlid  diuing  the  first  Burmese  War,when  the 
;  ligilinute  njah,  Ouviitd  Chnnder,  was  lestoi- 
j  W  by  a  Treaty.  On  the  southern  frontier  of 
[CNbiT  ti«e  the  territory  of  the  Lhnoshi 
i'lookee,  a  most  warlike  tribe,  who  in  1848-49 
|^«T«uptheKookee  from  the  south  intoCaehiiT, 
nrt  Colonel  Lister,  bj  a  judiduus  employment 
M  the  Kookiei  as  soldiers,  exerted  such  a  ealu- 
jfeTiuflaeQce  over  the  Lhooshai.that  the;  hnve 
rMier  givm  trouble  unce.  The  Lhooshai, 
'iBWrer,  are  in  their  turn  being  pressed  up 
Wtkwatds  by  another  tribe  atill  more  powerful 
'ttrnthmMlvee,  called  the  Pot,  who  are  ap- 
imdiing  from  the  eouthfiast.  The  hilly  tract 
ii^  between  Cechar  andChittagong  is  inbabit- 
Pliiy  tbe  Lhooshai,  who  claim  and  hold  all 
*•  ttset  of  country  to  the  snuth  of  the  pa- 
llet of  the  Istitode  of  Chfttterchoors  Hilt,  and 
tof  Hill  Tipperah  to  the  Tepai  K«er  is 
Barmese  frontier. — Aitckiion't  Treatia, 


*^W  77.  Ann.  Ind.  Adta.  Vol.  Z//,p. 
*«l»*a,    p.   317,340,    Krishna,    p.     546, 
*"'  ^*g*,  Poljandra,  107,  Tea. 
I  CiCHABA,    in    long.     S3''30'   E.,    and 

it  35=29'  N. 

CACH4R   KALUNQ.     Tail    Diosoorea 

lb. 

CACHETS.     Fr.  Seals. 

CACHOU.      Fa.    Cate«h». 

CACSHA,  in  tbeaatronomy  of  thehuidi 

•  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  the  circle  which  a 
■t  Mtronomere    ci^led  the  Deferent ;   for 
kCecsba   carries  Epicycles,  (Paridhi)  like 

•  Deferent.— ffarren. 

C  ACTACE;E,  or  Cacte»,the  Ii  idianFig  Tribe 
exogenoQi  planu,  many  genera  of  which 
>  foDnd  in  S.  E.  Aeia.  Some  of  its  speciea 
the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect  Of  these 
Opuntia  tuna  seems  the  most  employed 
PflTtt ;  O.  HtrHandtiii  is  the  moat  cele- 
itwl  in  Mexico  ;  and  0.  coehmillijtra,  tbe 
a  province  uf  which  ia  somewhat  donbt- 
-^-^l.  Ci/e.  p.7\0,  VoigLp.  60  to  64. 
CACTOS  IND1C0S.  Roxb.  Under  this 
Di-J.S.  Stewart  montionsftplant  of  the 


Faiijttb,  on  which  the  wild  cochineal  ioMct 
fteda.  It  is  the  Prickly  pear  of  the  British,  the 
Ksbuli  Tsni,  Kangi,  Qangi,  Bho  and  Chn  of 
the  Panjub.  Cactus  pU)its  are  a  very  small 
division  of  a  large  family.  Dr.  Stewart;  Voigt. 

CACtEM.     See  Catacee. 

CACTNNAMA.     Sinqh.  Cinnsmon. 

CADABA INDIOA,  Lam.  W.  &  A. 
Stk. 
Stnemia  tetrandra,  Roxb. 

tndiui  Csdaba,  Jbta.  |  Chimamdti  Tb. 
Adi-inoriuika  Tu.  Polumoiiaika  „ 
ChekoDuli  „         [Tula.      „ 

Tbe  Indian  Cadaba  is  a  straggling  ehrob ;  its 
Bowers  in  terminal  racemes,  of  a  duigy  white, 
nearly  throughout  tbe  year,  very  common 
about  Mussnlman  burial  grounds.  C  ludlca, 
Lara.,  and  C.  trifolisia  W.  and  A.,  «» 
plants  of  Coromandel. — RiddtU. 

CADALACCA.    Mal.    Cicer  ariettnum. 
CADaLaY.    Tam.   and  Cam.   Cic«  aria- 
tiiium. 

CAOaLI.     Sans.    X  usa  paradisiaoa. 
CADaLI  POA.      Tam.      Lagerstrcemia 
regiiitt. 

CADAMBA  JASMINIFLOBA.  Uas. 
Giiettarda  apecioaa.     Liitn, 

CADAVAND  in  long.  74'*  19'  £..  ud  kt. 
14*  50  N.  . 

CADDERAMAN,  in  long.  73°3'E.,aMd 
lat.  21'  15' K. 

CADDIS- WORM.  These  insects  are  found 
in  all  tropioalAsia.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Leptoceridn,  and  the  genus  Setodes  contain? 
several  of  diem;  they  are  enclosed  in  casea 
with  projecting  shields,  and  probably  cia«I 
along  the  bottoms  of  shallow  streams,  so  that 
when  their  head  la  protruded  in  search  of 
food,  the  shield  protects  them. — ffattmg. 
CADELARI.  Malkal.  Achyranthes  aspera. 
CADESIA.  Tbe  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Cadeeia  on  tbe  border  of  the  Eupbiatea, 
fought  in  A.  D.  636,  sealed  dedsively  the 
fate  of  Iran.  This  battle  endured  for  three 
daye  :  the  Arabs  are  e^d  to  have  lost  abont 
8000  men,  while  the  loss  on  the  Fersisn  side 
amoantadto  nearly  100,000.  See  Kaduia. 

CADJAN.  Anolo- Malay. 
Jowti.  Qei.       I  TBimam  oU.        Tin. 

Juvll.  Horn.       TM  akn.  Tbi» 

PaQDamold.         Tah.       |  Cobarf  *ka.  ,, 

A  commercial  word,  used  by  the  Bri^ah  ip 
India  for  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoauttt 
aiid  palmyra  palms  ;  tbey  are  largely  used  as 
thatch,  which  resists  the  rain  better  than  tiles  : 
but  roofs  made  of  them  eboold  be  relaid  before 
tbe  commencement  of  the  rainy  aeaaon : 
149,500  were  imported  into  Bombay  in  the 
year  1850-51.  The  books  of  palm  leaves 
are  called  kavile  in  Tel.  They  are  prepared 
from  the  palmyra,  and  fan  oi  cocoawtt  p^oif 


CSSAhVISlA  B0NDUCBU.1. 

Mid  written  on  with  an  iron  style.  See  01b. 
Cocoanut  p«tm.  Cadaba  indica.  Fan-pilm, 
paltHTn,  cocacmnt, 

CADJU.  AIalay.  Anaoardinm  occidentale. 

CiDMILUS.     Tdscan.  CamiliDs. 

CADON.  TbrM  leagnea  make  a  cadon. 
SonneiyU  Voyagti,  p.  6. 

Cj£CUM,a  genus  of  molliucs,  SeeMoltusca. 

C^LOPS.  BLYTff.  General  charaoter  of 
Bhinolophna  and  Hippoeideros,  bnt  the  tail 
and  oalcsnea  wanting,  and  the  intercmral 
membrane  acutely  emarginated  to  the  depth 
of  an  eren  line  with  the  kneen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  wings  and  the  development  of  the 
antebrachial  membrane  are  the  same  ng  in 
Nyoteris.  The  fnc  ia  long  and  delicately  fine, 
as  in  tma  Rhinolnphus. — Blyth. 

CjGLOPS  FRITHII.  Bltth.  Length  from 
nose  to  romp,  about  1|  inch  colour  dusky  or 
blackish,  the  far  tipped  with  dull  aahy-brown 
above,  and  with  paler  and  somewhHt  albescent 
uhybelo^  :  the  membrane  faacoiia.  lohabite 
the  Soondurhnns  of  Lower  Bengal.-jVr.  Blyth. 

C^SALPINE^  or  C^SALPJNIADS. 
Bbowit.  TfaeCmaalpinen  abound  intropicaland 
warm  parts  of  the  world  ;  ■  few,  as  Cervia  sili- 
qnastmrn,  spread  into  more  northern  latitudes. 
Some  are  highly  ornamental.  The  wood  of 
■many  is  red-coloured  and  ft«tringent.  Hy- 
jnsnsss  conrbaril  yields  a  resin,  the  Gum 
Anme  at  the  shops,  lbs  leavea  and  fniit  of 
«ome  are  pnrgative,  as  of  the  Cassia  Sennas 
and  of  the  Tamarind, — Roph. 

CiBSALPINIA.  A  genua  of  plants,  some 
of  the  species  of  which  are  useful  trees  or 
shmha.  Of  the  Indian  species,  the  C.  bon- 
dncella  and  C.  digyna  are  climbing  plants,  of 
which  their  seeds  and  oils  are  used  in  medi- 
dno.  The  pods  of  C.  coriaria  or  sumach,  a 
nnall  tree,  are  uaed  as  a  tannia^  material ;  C. 
paniculate  is  a  magnificent  climber  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  C.  sappan  yields  ons  of  ths 
Brazil  woods  of  commerce.  The  fleshy  pods  of 
■  Cnsalpinia  are  largely  used  as  aoap  in  all 
parts  of  Cbina,  and  may  be  bought  in  every 
market  town.  C.  Bimas  grows  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 
G^SALPINIA  BONDrrCELLA,FLniiNo. 
Stm. 
Ctuilandina  b'>ndno,  Linn. 
Cnsalpinia  bonduc,  Roxb. 

Aknl-mookt.  Aa.      1  Katkaliga  Hind. 

ITsta  KuniDJa,       Bsno.    K»lkt  rsn^a  „ 

Ka-leinMlsa,  Bubm.    KattLhalti  H«l«t. 

I  Ealiehi  kai  Tam. 
A  olimbing  plant,  a  native  of  botlt  Indies. 
The  kernels  are  very  bitter ;  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  mixed  with  blaok  pepper  they  are 
qaed  ia  3  to  6  gr.  doses  in  ague  with  the  best 
results.  The  seeds  yield  oil,  starch,  sugar, 
andrenn.  The  root  is  deemed  in  AmboTna 
6  ( 


CXSALFINIA  COBIAKIA. 

to  be  a  good  tonic.  It  grows  in  hedgn  m 
gardens  at  Ajmeer.  Btmdne  n»t  oU,  CiGdr 
kai  yennai,  Tani.,isthedilofite  commogMl 
file  nnte  are  irregnlariy  round,  and  grey ;  tti 
almond  is  white,  very  bard,  and  iDtenadf  W- 
tor ;  and  gets  a  blood  red  oolonr  fna  litrii 
acid.— *erf.  Top.  of  Ajnure.  ffM.,  p.SIL 
Beng.  Fhar.,p.  i05.  Forta»t'i  Setiitiux,}. 
146.  SeaCedrela  toona.     Linn. 

C.£SALPINIA    BRASILIENSIS.    Sn 
Cseaalpinia  aappan.     Dyes. 

CiESALPINIA  CORIARIA,  WntDi, 
Poinciania  coriaria,  J  acq. 
Libi  Libi.  End.  I  Dibi  Dilri.  Km 

Dtvi  DivL     „  I  AmerioiD  avniMt  „ 

Thia  smidl  tree,  met  with  in  gardm*  ii 
Madras,  is  now  growing  plentifully  ihnt 
Singapore,  Salem,  Bangalore,  Hoonaoot  vA 
at  Chiuacole,  It  is  a  native  of  South  Anurin, 
but  in  1812  waa  introduced  by  Dr.  WilM 
into  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcatta.  Fraa 
thence,  seeds  or  young  (ilante  were  seat  to 
Madras  and  cultivated  in  the  Hortiealtonl 
Gardens,  The  seed  pods  have  be«ii  eztcniiTelr 
used  for  taoning  leather,  and  for  this  pnipM 
are  oonsidered  superior  to  all  the  Indian  h- 
tringente.  Leather  tanned  in  this  way  isctt- 
sidered  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  Emsfi 
manufacture. The  poda  are  oblong.compi (bm^ 
somewhat  obtuse,  cnrved  laterally,  the  hur 
side  being  concave  and  the  other  convei.  It 
is  to  the  curved  pod  that  the  cximnunid 
term  of  Divi-Divi,  or  Libi-Libi,  is  given.  H* 
Bverane  produce  of  pods  from  a  fall  growo  tM 
has  been  estimated  atlOOIba.  weight,  ai- 
fonrth  of  which  consists  of  seeds  or  ifim, 
leaving  about  75  Iba.  of  market»ble  matter.  Ttt 
"  Divi  Divi"  pods  are  of  a  dark  brown  eok 
externally,  when  ripe,  and  }  of  an  inch  vik 
Underneath  the  outer  skin  of  the  pods  and» 
parated  from  theseedsby  a  layer  of  wood;  fita 
ia  a  oonsiderable  thickness  of  astringent 
of  a  light  yellow  colur,  almost  pi 
slightly  darker  in  color  than  that 
ed  from  galls,  about  60  or  65  per  i 
the  whole  pod  (excluding  seeds). 
interval  of  six  feet  apart,  an  acre  of 
will  contein  1210  trees,  yielding  an  ■■ 
of  810  cwts.,  and  30  pounds  of  divi-div^< 
above  20  J  tons  of  marketeble  matter,  worth, : 
only  £5  per  ton,  £200.  The  quauti^ 
mucilage  it  contains  precludes  it  from  the  i 
of  dyers,  but  it  is  largely  naed  by 
One  part  of  Divi-Divi  u  sufficient  for 
as  much  leathsr  as  fonr  parte  of  bai^ 
theproeessoccapiesosly  one-third  of  tlw  i 
The  selling  price  range*  from  £8  to  ^S 

The  importe  into  the  United 
in  1644,  were  3,900tona;in  1845aiii 
about  1,400  tons  each  year ;  during  tlw 
quent  three  years  the  importe  were 
nominal,  but  in  1850  arenewed  demand 
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CfiSALPINIA  SAPPAN. 

to  have  ipnug  up,  for  2,770  tong  were  im- 
ported into  Liverpoo],  and  &  fen  tons  into 
London.  Tbe  ground  in  which  this  tree 
admits  of  being  cultivated  is  that  least 
(dipted  to  the  staple  prodncta  of  tropical 
agriculture ;  Guinea  grass  may  be  profitably 
ni«ed  beneath  iU  shade.  The  wood  is  Dot 
known,  but  deserves  attention. — Voigt.  M. 
I.  J.  R.  Dr,  Cleffhom'f  Seporti.  M  arkham,  p. 
353.  Simmondt'  Comm.  Products,  p.  50B. 
Indian  Annah,  No.  VII.,  page  120,  Juror'i 
Htporl,  Madrat  Exhibition  1855,  article 
"  Tanning  MaUriah." 

C^SALPINIA  DIQYNA.  Bottlek.  Tf. 
'  Sym. 

CffiMlpinia  oleosperma.  RoxB.  Ft.  Ind.  2, 
p.  357. 

Oniil  Eodii,  Beh.  I  Naneguh'aba,  T«l. 

I'his  climbing  nhmb  grows  iu  the  Penin- 
ula  of  India  and  at  Bhagulpore.  The  seeds 
field  an  oil  need  in  lamps. 

CfSALFINIA  OLEOSPERHA.  RoxB. 
fL  lid.  Sym  of  Csaalpinia  digyna. 
C.ffiSALPrNIAPANICULATA,Hsookouk. 
Bdbit.  a  magnificent  climber  of  Sikkim, 
tetoDuiog  tbe  trees  with  its  dark  glossy  foliage 
»A  goi^aous  racemes  of  orange  blossoms. 
Hooier't  Him.   Jour.,  p.  25. 

C^SALPINIA  PULOHEBIMA.  Swaktz. 
^otnciaua  pnlcherima.  Linn. 
CJiSALPINA.  PQLICATA  !  Wood  is  em- 
^yedin  the  £a«c Indies  as  adye  stnK  There 
isvary  probability  of  its  becomiugan  establish- 
darticle  of  British  commerce. — Cat.  Ex.  €2. 

CASALPINIA  SAFPAN,  LiSN.,  Boxb. 


MbUL  AbaB. 

tskkam.  Bbno. 

["eia  n'g7at  BvaM. 

UtUf.  Dua. 

nsilinilunit.  Dvr. 

Vpan  vood.  Uxo- 

nuil  vood  11 
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Sapang. 
£aya  aappan. 
ITaa-paiigam.  KaiiiiAL. 


SXTi 


Gia. 

OCE. 

Hnn. 


Sibukao.  FMUppines 

Pao  BiamL  Pout. 

Fataaga.  Bash. 

Palaughee.  Sihqh. 

Madera  del  Bteiil.    Si 

Sibokaa.  Tao. 
Tnapangam.        Taic 


Fattuttgh. 


TkoB  treot  the  Verzina  of  Cnsar  Frederich, 
the  various  uamea  will  show,  grows  widely 
it  Sootb-£a(item  Asia,  bat  its  great  value 
»  dye  wood  prevents  it  being  used  as 
iber.  It  IB  a  vsry  important  article  of 
Mmetee.  The  great  value  of  this  tree  con- 
Is  in  its  wood,  which  is  called  in  conunsroe 
idmm  or  Saltan  wood.  3,670  tons  of  this 
M  wM  imported  into  England  in  1853,  at 


C^SALPIHIA  SAFPAN. 

£7  to  X12  the  ton.  The  BnEil-wood  of  com- 
merce is,  however,  said  to  befiirnished  by  two 
species.  F6s  considera  tbeSappan  wood  of  tha 
'E.Mt  IndX^a  {Caialpiniatappan)  to  beoneof 
the  Brazil-woods  oC  the  merchants.  But  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  produce  of  many  B|>ecies, 
and  possibly  of  more  than  one  genus,  for  De 
Caiidolle  and  .Sprengel  doubt  whether  the 
C<eMalpiniatehinat\A  not  rather  a  CutJanrfino. 
The  bdst  Braxil'wood  is  said  to  come  from 
Pernanibnco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rain- 
ha  or  Queen's  Wood,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  royal  monopoly.  One  Bukkam  or  tjappaa 
wood  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  G.  tappan: 
It  grows  in  the  N'orth  Aicot  forestir,  in  tha 
NalJamallai  of  Cuddapah  is  the  Eotah  jun- 
gles, is  a  native  of  Siam  and  Amboyns, 
is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Prome,  growing  on  the  email  hills  of  the 
place,  but  except  near  Thonngzu,  in'  the 
northern  part  of  the  Rangoon  dutriot,  where 
it  is  also  seen  in  small  quantity.  Dr.  MoGlel< 
land  had  not  found  it  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,  or  in  the  larger  forests,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  amongst 
the  natural  productions  of  P^u.  It  is  cul- 
tivated iu  Palghaut  for  tha  parpose  of  dye- 
ing the  straw  used  in  mat-making,  and 
from  its  high  price  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
used  for  carpentry.  It  grows  to  a  larger  size 
in  China  than  India.  It  grows  with  great 
luxuriance  in  South  Malabar,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated  rather  extensively  by  the  Moplahs,  who 
plant  a  number  of  the  seeds  at  the  birth  of  a 
daughter.  The  trees  ruquire  14  or  15  years 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  then  become  the 
girl's  dowry.  Dr.  Cleghom  saw  many  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nellumbuor  River,  and  thinks  the 
dye-wood  ia  damaged  by  being  allowed  to 
float  in  salt  water.  It  grows  Uiere  wi^out 
any  care.  The  tree  is  not  indigenous  iu  the 
Bombay  forests,  but  the  wood  is  imported  in 
quantity  from  the  Palghant  jimgles  (I)  for 
dyeing  purposes.  It  grows  freely  in  theii 
cultivated  places  without  any  ears,  but  the 
heartwood  ia  dingy,  sod  wants  that  flna  pink- 
ish red  which  the  imports  from  the  eon^ern 
forest  have.  Its  extreme  height  ia  Oanjara 
and  Gamsar  is  36  feet,  drcumfereuoe  2  feet, 
and  height  from  ground  to  the  intersection  of 
the  first  branch  is  8  feet ;  is  common  is  tlie 
Malayan  oonntries.  The  heart  of  thia  being 
cut  into  chips,  steeped  for  a  oonsiderabla  time 
in  water,  and  then  boiled,  ii  used  for  dyeing 
there,  aa  in  other  countries.  The  doth  or 
thread  is  repeatedly  dipped  in  this  liquid,  and 
hung  to  dry  between  each  wetting,  till  it  is 
brought  to  the  ehade  required.  To  fix  the 
colour,  alum  is  addtd  ;  the  oommon  powder 
used  at  the  Holes  festival  ia  extracted  from 
the  wood  of  this  tree.   The  aeeds  are  used  for 
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c^onriog  milk.  Mandm't  BiUorf  0/  SuTKmtra, 
p.  95.  Voifft,  CapuiH  MattUmmtd,  Dn.  Wi^, 
MtOltUand,  Gibton,  and  CUgkom. 

C^SALPINIA  SEPIARIA,  BoxB. 
Beiehudia  I  detuipetaln,  HoUl, 
Hwra-kTui'ba,  Bukk.  J  Chillour.    fliMX 
ICyaorft  thorn.  Eno.      [  KilgMch.        „ 

Qrowa  ia  Kamkoii,  Ne|wal,  Bangml,  Avo, 
T&voy,  Mjsore,  Ajmira.  It  is  a  soaudeat  itrong 
'uiH^  ahrab,  lued  to  fance  uuuiid  HeldB, 
and  foming  a  splendid  impenBlniblo  bedge, 
OOTored  with  bright  giMu  leavea  and  larga 
fallow  apikas  of  ftitiren.  U jder  All  BDrroand- 
«d  fortifiad  placaa  witb  it. —  Voigt,  Dr.  Inine, 
CAow-OAow. 

C^SAREA  ia  sanoandad  hj  a  wall  and 
deap  ditob,  tha  laitta  ataod  I^  the  laa-aide, 
aod  from  the  aummit  of  a  tower  that  tawaab- 
ed  bj  the  wavea^  ?iew  is  nbtainKd  of  the  whole 
eoast  of  Palestine  froio  Capa  Blanoo  to  Jafik 
WhaaSkinnerpasaad  through,  the  area  ufthia 
onca  proud  city  waauaad  foraburial^gronnd. 
Skinnet'i  Ovtrland  Joum*}/,  Vol.  I.,  p.  15S. 

CAFE.  Fr.,  It.,  PoRT.,t^p.  Coffea. 

CAFXR.also  ]£afir,  a  term  emjilojed  in  India 
to  designate  the  African  raoa.QBiMUy  the  large 
faatoied,  ourly  haired  variaty.  Ia  Bourdonnais 
•nliated  many  into  kia  army,  but  the  Britiah 
in  India  have  never  employed  tham.  They 
an  numeroua  in  the  city  of  Hydatabad.  A 
small  nnmber  were  employed  in  tha  Ceylon 
BiSe  Corps  ;  oomparatively  £ew  of  thdr  child- 
nn  grow  up,  nenally  falling  victims  to  [;n)- 
monary  complaints. — Forbu'  Sl/ven  F«art  m 
C^ton,  Vol.  II.,  p.  82.   Sea  Kafir. 

CAFFREE  CHILLEY.     Oapsienm  mini- 

CAGATANES  ISLANDS,  are  two  low 
woody  islands  of  considerabls  siie  lying  £4 
miles  westward  of  Negroa. — Uartburgh. 

CAGATAN  800L00,  ii.  lat  7*  0'  N.,  end 
1°  30'  K  from  Baitgney  Peek,  is  an  iriand  of 
oonaiderabla  size,  viaible  21  to  24  milea. — 
EorAurgh. 

C  AGOAB,  a  river  of  the  R^pnUuiah  datari, 
also  kB0*n  aa  the  Uakra,  bat  now  absorbed 
by  tha  desert  aanda,  which  ia  said  to  ba*e 
ooenirwl  many  ouitnriss  a^io.  According  to 
tiadition,  tiw  atteam  took  a  westerly  direction 
hf  Pboolia,  whsra  it  ia  atiil  to  be  ttacad,  and 
lall  into  tha  Indna  below  Cutah.  Ita  absorp- 
tion ooeurred  during  the  reign  of  Rao-Uuuir, 
fninca  of  Dhat,  and  oanaed  great  pbyitoaL  and 
politick  changes  in  the  oonntry.  There  M9 
Tattigea  of  lai^e  towns  buried  in  tha  aanda. 
■unoBgat  than  ia  tha  Bung  Mahal  wa 
Bhntuair,  witii  anbtemnean  apartmeota  atill 
in  good. preservation.  The  tradition  is  that 
it  bslongad  to  a  Powar  prince  in  tha  tima 
ci  Alazandei  the  Great,  Skandar  Rooni. 
The  abMfptlon  of  tite  Caggar  rival  ia  ssmad 
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as  one  of  the  eaoaes  fA  the  eomparttin  dtft- 
pnlation  of  tfaa  northern  deaert,ot  India.  TWi 
Kfgiuihan,  Vol.  II.,  p.  213-4.  See  Sarund 

CAGOT.  See  Rhodia. 

GAHAUILILE,  Singh.  InCeylnti.STaj 
bard,  Giie,  dose,  even-gruned,  hesTy  «ooi 

CAHLARA.   SiUTB,  Nymphiaa lotui. 

(!AIA,alsoE01A,HABAU.TiM.NdbiB 
pyrifernm. 

CA  lEFUT,  or  K  AltJPUTI  OLEUlLCiji- 
pnti  oil. 

CAHOLOOR,  in  long.  75MT  G.,  taa  Ut 

irae'N. 

CAIFA,  or,  aa  the  Araba  called  it,  Huti,ii 
walled  oity,  and  waa  ao  called  in  coniaqnaM 
of  ita  having  been  founded,  or  at  leutrMtor 
ed  by  Caiphaa,  the  high  priest.  Ilia  plan  (4 
he  aacri&ce  of  Elijah  ia  at  the  inner  aitctui^ , 
of  the  iiaighboniiug  range,  immediate!;  owj 
the  brook  Kiabon. — Skinnir't  OMrlandit^- 
nry,roi.l.,f.  93.  I 

GAIN,  according  to  Bnnaen  (iv.  426),Qqw> 
ia  the  type  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.  B«*tf 
the  profjeuitur  of  the  city  building  Arian,  M 
alao  of  the  vast  Tnranian  wanderers,  t'~ 
move  about,  all  but  out  off  from  the  r 
mankind.  Cain  ia  called  Kabil  by  m 
dane,  end  la  aupposed  by  them  to  rest  n 
Jub'l  Shamshan,  the  highest  wall  ofthicr 
at  Aden,  where  ha  and  his  progeny,  t 
by  IbliR,  erected  the  first  fire  temple.  I 
Abu  Kubays. 

CAILLEA  CINEREA,  0.  A  P. 
Stn. 
Diohrostachys  cinerea,  I  Desmaatboa  e 

W.A  A.  na,  WiUde.         ' 

Mimosa  ciuerea,  Linn,  j  Acacia  dales,  Aft; 

HaMliojia  maiam,  TiiL   |  Tenatnni,  Th-      ' 
Tbia  small  tree  growa  iu    Caylon,  in  M 
Madras  Presidency,  and  is  common  on  Mm 
plaiiia   of    the   Dekhaii,    I>elbi,   Pataa,  m 
Paghamew.  Wood  not  known. — Toigt.        j 
CAIRN.     Gonj.  Hind  Birah.  Mahr. 
A  heap  of  atones  or  tamolua  piled  <n 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead  ;   matiy  of  tb 
are   found  .  in    difierent    puts   of  Soatki 
India,  and   have  been     written   on  by 
jor  Congreva  and  others.      Prior  to  tha 
hist  atnpaa  or  topea,  this  seems  to  hare 
a  common  mode  of  covering  tbe  dead;  in 
as  Colonel  Cunningham  remarka,  the  tofl 
only  a  cairn,  r^uUrly  bnilt-      On  tlie  K 
gharry  hilb  are  found  remains  of  cains, 
rows,  eromieeha,    kiatvaena,    and    drdt 
upright  looae  stones,  which  ac»  nearly  i 
tioid  with,  thoss  fooad  in  Europe,  in  tha 
Giant  seat  of  the  Calta  ;  and  whatstar 
tary  may  hang  over  thoas  remaisa,  and 
the  raoa  of  whioh  thay  are  Um  only  sen 
rslioB,  then  seama  no  leamm  for  bwuti 
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to  ttyle  them,  in  a  geneial  sense,  Dmtdictl. 
In  Uieae  caima  or  barrows,  vaaea,  cinerary 
DtTis,  u]<l  other  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  are 
oitea  fonod,  which  BometJmee  ooatain  homin 
boaet,  maie  or  less  oharred,  and  mixed  with 
uhea ;  sometimes  a  little  animal  charcoal 
ftloQe.  Research  has  shown  that  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  districts  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  in  almost  every  part  of  tlie 
Dakhan  and  peuinsnlar  India,  from  Nagpore 
to  Madura,  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
Anunalay  Hills,  a  range  on  the  south  side  of 
th*  great  Coimbatote  gap,  which  forms  the 
commencement  and  northern  face  of  theSonth- 
era  Ghants,  those  on  the  Anamalsy  being 
of  s  more  advanced  order  and  a  better  con- 
ditioD  thai)  the  Neiigherry  barrows.  Simi- 
lar rsmaioB  are  found  in  Circassia  and  Rus- 
■is,  and  ciioles  of  stones  surrounding  ancient 
graves  are  found  on  the  southern  Arabian 
coast  and  in  the  Somali  country  in  Africa. 
Major  Congreve  directed  much  attention  to 
those  on  tfaeNeilgherry  Hills.  AltaroundHy- 
derabadand  Secunderabad,  in  theDekhan,  are 
great  Dumbera  of  cairns,  many  of  which  are  to 
be  foond  througliout  the  Hyderabad  country. 
Captain  Meadows  Taylor  discovered  and 
examined  a  large  number  of  these  remains  at 
Ssjan  Eooloor,  in  Sorapoor,  and  also  at  Si- 
m^i,  near  Ferozabad,  ou  the  fitmna,  and  de- 
vnted  much  attention  to  tiie  comparison  of 
tiiem  with  similar  reroains  found  in  England. 
He  Mils  them  Soytho-Celtic  or  Scytho-Drui- 
dieal.  Neither  the  hill  people,  the  Todas  and 
CuTubaraa,  nor  any  huidu,  know  anything 
■boat  the  race  to  which  these  remains  be- 
longed, and  neither  in  Sanscrit  literature, 
nor  in  that  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  is  there 
any  tradition  on  the  subjeot.  The  Tamil  peo- 
ple gener&lly  call  these  cairna  pandu-knri ; 
kari  means  »  pit  or  grave,  and  paodn  refers 
to  the  Fsnda  or  Fandavan  brotheis,  to  whom 
BO  much  of  hindu  mythology  relates.  The 
races  who  raised  these  cairns  were  probably 
Iwellers  in  the  oonntry  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  present  Dravidian  oooupants,  and  were 
tzpelled  by  or  ultimately  became  absorbed  in 
Sw  Isttw,  or  they  may  have  been  a  race  of 
Mmade  Soytho-Druii^cal  shepherds,  who 
randeied  into  India  after  it  was  peopled  and 
■ttied,  about  the  Christian  era,  and  then  wan- 
Ined  out  again  or  became  absorbed  amongst 
he  people  of  the  country.  But  there  exists 
rithiu  300  miles  of  the  British  capital  of  lu- 
lls, a  tribe  of  ■emi-savages,  who  habitually 
Fact  dolmena,  meahirB,  cysts  and  cromlechs, 
baoat  as  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and 
}Kj  similar  in  appearance  and  construction 
a  the  so-called  Dmidioal  remains  of  Western 
brope;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious, 
Hogh  described  and  figured  nearl;  a  qoartei 


of  a  century  ago  by  Col.  Yule,  except  by  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  they  are  scarcely  alluded  to  in  the 
modem  literature  of  pre-historic  monuments. 
In  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  fur  1844,  is 
Colonel  Yule's  description  of  the  Kbasis 
people  of  East  Bengal,  an  Indo-Chinese  race, 
who  keep  cattle  but  drink  no  milk,  estimate 
distances  traversed  by  the  monthfnls  of  paten 
chewed  en  tokU,  and  among  whom  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  BO  loose  that  the  son  commonly 
forgets  his  father  when  the  sister's  son  inherits 
property  and  rank.  Dr.  Thomson  dwelt  for 
some  months  among  the  Khasia  people,  and 
found  Col.  Yule's  account  to  be  correct  in  all 
particulars.  The  undulatory  eminences  of  the 
country,  some  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  dotted  with  groups  of 
huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and  tabular 
slabs,  supported  on  three  ot  four  rude  piers. 

ine  spot,  buried  in  a  sand  grove,  were 
found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhir, 
the  tallest  of  which  was  30  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  6  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  8 
inches  thick  ;  and  in  front  of  each  was  a 
dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately  gigan- 
tic pieces  of  rock,  while  the  largest  slab 
hitherto  measured  ia  32  feet  high,  15  feet 
broad,  and  2  feet  thick.  Several  that 
were  seen  had  been  very  recently  erected. 
The  method  of  obtfuning  the  blocks  is 
by  cutting  grooves,  along  which  fires  are 
lighted,  and  into  which,  when  heated,  cold 
water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock  to  fissure 
along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and  rope  are  the 
only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting  and 
erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various — sepulture,  marking  spota 
where  public  events  had  oconrred,  &c.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Khasia  word  for  a 
stone,  "  man,"  ia  as  commouly  occurs  in  the 
names  of  their  villages  and  places  as  that  of 
man,  maen,  and  men  does  in  those  of  Brittany, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  Ac;  thus  Mausmiu  signliiea 
in  Khasia  the  stone  of  oath,  Mauloo,  the  stone 
of  salt,  Mauflong,  the  grnesy  stone,  &c.,  jutit 
as  in  Wales  Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hUl 
of  the  big  stone,  and  in  Brittany  a  menhir, 
is  a  standing,  and  a  dolmen  a  tableatone,  &c. 
The  resemblance  of  the  burrows  and  their 

ents  (with  the  cromlechs,  ka.)  to  the 
Druidical  remains  which  are  discovered  in  the 
andent  seats  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe,  is 
too  exact  and  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 
any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their 
derivation  from  the  same  origin.  Hence  the 
people  who  introduced  Druidical  rites  iuto 
India  must  have  brought  them  with  them 
from  Central  Asia,  and  they  must  have  entered 
India  at  a  period  as  early  as  the  intro- 
duction of  Druidical  rites  into  Europe.  Over 
vast  wildemesaea  in  the  lUwUiem  lesions 
J  9 
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of  Aaift,  tlotig  the  banks  of  the  Irtitli  antt 
beyond  the  remote  Jeneaei,  innamerabte 
tomuU  are  scattered,  containing  the  remains 
of  ancient  act  and  long  extinct  racos  of  nien  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  wia- 
tiy  region,  where  organio  nature  aeeras  to 
straggle  against  the  elements  for  a  precarious 
ezistenc*,  even  the  arts  oE  deonration  were 
Studied  in  those  times  of  ynre  which  witness- 
ed the  ereetion  of  these  tomba.  Implements 
of  silver,  gold  and  copper,  girdles  of  the  pre- 
oiooB  meUls,  bracelets  decked  with  pesrU, 
fraKineiits  of  porcelain,  have  surprised  tlie 
travellers  who  have  seen  a  few  of  the  tumuli 
exonvated.  Similar  tnmuli  spread  aver  the 
north  of  Europe,  contun  the  remains  either 
'  of  the  same  people  or  of  races  more  barbarous 
tban  the  Asiatics.  Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  rifled  by  treasurs -faun ten  or  by  mere 
antiquaries  little  more  enlightened,  who  have 
ionght  to  make  collections  of  curiosities  with- 
out any  view  to  promote  science  or  history. 
Of  late  yean,  Esehricht,  Niisson  and  Ketziits 
have  attempted  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  tc 
identify  in  these  relics  the  remains  of  ditTer- 
•at  races  euppoaed  to  have  inhabited  succes- 
sively the  north  of  Europe  in  early  timea 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  Dr. 
Wilde  in  Ireland  and  by  M.  U.  Robert  and 
Serres  iu  France.  We  shall  only  observe,  thnt 
in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Swedes  who  Lave 
devoted  their  attention  to  thie  subject,  the 
sepulchral  remains  of  Northern  Europe  may  be 
referred  to  three  successive  eras.  They  dia- 
play  different  physical  types  and  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  clTJIiBiition.  The 
oldest  sre  the  relics  of  a  people  with  roond 
heads,  having  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
cranium  large  in  proportion  to  the  longitudi- 
nal. The  implimenCe  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  race  indicate 
the  greatest  rudeness.  They  consist  of  tools 
and  the  heads  of  arrows  and  lances  made  of 
atone  and  bone,  but  nothing  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  metels.  Whether 
these  oldest  tombs  were  the  sepulchres  of 
a  Celtic  race,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Retains  and  that 
of  Kilason,  who  has  written  a  learned  wnrk 
on  the  antiquitiea  of  Scandinavia,  [Scandi- 
naviska  Kordens  Urinvanare.  af.  S.  Nili- 
■on,  Lund.  1838-43,)  that  they  ware 
the  burial  placea  of  a  people  much  older 
than  the  Celts.  Similar  remains  more  re- 
cently discovered  in  France,  have  bean  sup- 
posed  by  M.  M.  Robert  and  Serres  to  be  re- 
ferrible  in  like  manner  to  different  eras,  but 
to  what  fluocesuTe  nwas  they  respectively  be- 
longed is  as  yet  only  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
BMUis,  however,  to  have  bean  observed  in 
Quay  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  aknlli,  which, 
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from  their  sitostion,  wsd  from  the  ruder  d» 
rftcterof  the  implements  and  onamenta  barad, 
iu  them,  may  be  supposed  to  have  helangd 
to  the  most  ancient  class,  are  of  a  rounder  uJ 
bruader  form  than  the  crania  disoovcnd  ii 
tombs  of  a  later  date  ;  and  this  oberrratiH 
tends  to  support  the  notion -entertained  b) 
many  persons,  that  the  west  of  Europe  U 
inhabitants  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Cillic 
colonies,  and  that  these  earliest  people  beloig' 
ed  to  a  family  of  different  physical  characin 
from  those  of  the  Indo-European  raee,  ud 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  aatioDiid 
Northern  Asia.  Several  objects  aeem  te  b 
iu  view  when  raising  a  cairn.  The  abon 
practice  was  a  reverence  for  the  dnd. 
Doorgawntee,  queen  regent  of  Qnrh  Vn 
deln,  was  killed  in  action  against  tk 
troops  of  Akbar,  under  Aanf  Khan,  « 
as  au  inscription  of  her  family  asseria.— (it 
Set.  XV.,  p.  «37.)  "  She  was  interred  atlb 
plaoewhereshe  fell,"  {Ben.  Ai.  Soe.  Jo»nil 
VI.,  628),  "  and  to  this  day  the  pungf 
stranger  pi  new  as  a  votive  ufFeriug,  ooeof 
the  fairest  he  can  find  of  those  beantifol^ 
cimens  of  white  crystal  in  which  the  hilla  ii 
this  quarter  abound.  Two  rocks  lie  bj  ha 
side,  wliich  are  supposed  by  the  people  to  !■ 
'  .er  drums  converted  into  stone ;  aud  stnaji 
stories  are  told  of  their  beiug  still  occaaosiIiT 
heard  to  sonnd  in  the  stillness  of  the  aifU 
by  the  people  of  the  nearest  Tillages-  Tb 
very  ancient  custom  of  casting  a  atoue  npM 
untimely  graves  is  still  obeerved  thron^Ml 
Spain,  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  tix  tb 
dead,  but  even  a  mere  strnnger  free  fm 
such  motives,  may  find  a  gratification  ii 
ing  a  stone  to  the  heap,  in  veneration  for  thi 
dead.  In  the  Alforddistrictof  Aberdemshai 
many  cairns  of  enarmuoa  size  j  oohm  pss- 
ple  think  they  have  been  beamma  to  pw 
warning  in  time  of  danger,  but  many  d 
them  are  situated  in  low  placea,  and  they  Mt 
supposed  to  be  tombs  of  some  Rreat  men.  % 
is  a  common  saying  among  the  people  of  da 
country  to  this  day,  when  any  person  m  ' 
'hem  a  gift,  '  God  1  wat  (pn  I  live  ahint  _,  _ 
se  add  a  staue  to  your  cairn,'  and  to  tki 
day  many  old  people  never  pass  \yj  any 
these  cairns  without  throwing  a  stona  to 
Many  think  that  the  spirit  hovers  about  t 
place  where  the  body  is  interred,  and  1 
higher  the  cairu  is  raised,  the  s[Hrit  is  lai 
the  higher  from  earth  to  keavao."  Xba  M 
msrkable  fact  connected  with  the  pi„,_, 
whose  religioos  rites  and  osages  of  aepolda 
gave  rise  to  thtss  cums,  is  that  thry  \ 
so  largely  disappeared  from  India,  that 
even  a  tradition  of  their  existtnca  aiirrieM 
A  cairn  of  oouaiderable  size  on  the  mad  tilk 
at  the  top  of  the  Ai^unta  ghant   mema 
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hm  bMU  •  tbuk-offeriDg  for  the  asoeiit  of 
thegtuDt.  We  added,  like  the  rest  of  oor 
Mmp,  one  stone  to  the  Leap. — Rat  Mdld, 
Hindoo  Annali,  Vol.  II.,  p.  887.  I>r.  frit- 
Aard,  Stp.  Brit.  An-  1847,  p.  236. 

CAIRO,  the  eapiUL  of  Egypt,  inlat.  30''2' 
K.,  !on.  Zl°l5'  E.,  derives  iCa  nftme  from  the 
Anb  epjtbet  El  EaLirab,  "  the  Tictoriou," 
tomipted  by  Europeaiis  into  Cairo-  Tta  pre- 
utit  city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  A.D. 
973,  in  the  vicinity  o(  the  old  Egyptian  city 
£1.  Mnsr,  the  "Capital,"  eiiice  called  Old 
Ciiro,  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  Enst, 
OKm  itill  known  as  "  Mier."  It  was  bailt 
nat  of  tLernine  of  Memphis,  the  city  of  the 
Fbtraohs.  Cairowas  captured  by  the  Turks  in 
S570,  with  whom  it  remained  until  taken  by 
the  Freneli  in  1798,  who  in  their  turn  were 
expelled  by  the  British  in  1801.  It  hosttince 
beea  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
otE^t.  The  citadel  was  bnilt  in  1176,  by 
ths  famous  Saladin  (Sidah-ud  Din),  who 
tiao  erected  the  beautiful  aqaediict  seen  from 
ill  trails.  In  the  paseige  leading  to  the 
eitadcl,  upwards  of  400  mamelukes  were 
mawacred  by  Mahommed  Ali  on  the  let 
of  March  1811.  Emit  Bey  alone  made  his 
tMape.  Within  the  walls  are  the  Paaha's 
palace,  the  arsenal,  mint,  and  public  offices, 
a  mivque  and  a  well  260  feet  deep,  known 
u  Joseph's  Well.  It  was  not  however 
Joaapb,  the  eon  of  Jacob,  who  sank  it,  but  a 
ruler  of  that  name  about  A.D.  1100.  The 
popuhtion,  including  the  suburbs  of  Old 
Cairo  and  Boulac,  is  estimated  at  about 
250,000,  of  whom  half  are  mahommedans, 
aod  the  other  half  a  mixture  uf  Copts,  Jews, 
ArmeDi»s,  and  Europeans.  It  occupies  a 
tpacs  equal  to  three  square  miles.  It  is 
dirided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which 
is  qnder  the  care  of  a  Sheikh,  or  goiernor, 
wfan  is  answerable  for  its  peace.  These 
^ain  ire  divided  into  quarters,  named  from 
the  people  who  inhabit  them.  Thus,  one  is 
ttiled  Hart  el  Kobt,  '  tho  Coptic  quarter;' 
lODther,  Hftrt  elTahood,the  '  Jewa' quarter  ;' 
md  a  third.  Hart  el  Suggion,  the  '  Water-car- 
lisrs'  quarter.*  The  streets,  as  is  the  case  in 
lU  Eastern  towns,  for  the  anke  of  protection 
torn  the  aun,  are  extremely  narrow,  being  not 
Bnch  wider  than  lunes  or  wynds,  and  tho 
Unees  are  so  constrncted,  by  the  jotting  out 
<  the  seoand  storey,  as  nearly  to  come  into 
DQtact  at  the  top.  Bunitn  II,  02.  Ladiei' 
^cttrnal ;  Overland  Guide.  See  Klang ;  Ni- 
blo  di  Conti,  Wahabi. 
'  CAITYA.  See  Chaitya,  Topee. 
'  CAIKWAIB,  a  town  in  India  in  long. 
W68'  E.  aodlat.  U^S'N. 
'  CAJAN  LB  the  Malay  term  for  the  fronds 
f  tiie  palmTTs  pilm.     See  Cudjaii, 


CAJAHDS  IHDICUa. 

CA JANUS  BICOLOR,  D.  C.  Syn.  o/var. 
of  Cajanus  indious,  Spr. 

CAJANUS  FLAVUS.  D.  C.  Sgn.  of  wi: 
of  Cajonua  iodicus,  Spreng. 

CA.TANUS  INDICUS,  Spkeno. 

il  uniT,  Bin.       I  Pigeon-pea,      Emo. 

Toot,  Hod.      | 

Of  this  there  ore  two  varieties,  whioh  differ 
only  in  the  color  uf  the  vexillum. 

~ii'.  a,  ivith  vexillum  of  a  uniform  yellow 
color  on  both  sides. 

Stw. 

Cajanusflavui,2)eCan.  I  C^tisns  cajan,  Linn. 
I      £0x6. 

Ul  Toar,      Hum.  1  Thonny  Tan. 

Segapa,         Tam.  |  Yemkuodila,      T^. 

Tar.  p.  vexillum  purplish  and  veined  on 
the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Stk. 
Cajanua  bicolor.  D.  0.  I  Cytisis  psendo-cajan, 
I      Jae^.  Itheede. 

Pad  ke  Toor,        Hiao.      I  Eonda  Eondnln,    Tsl. 
HunthoTDnS,    Tin.       | 

This  pea  is  a  particular  favourite.  When 
husked  and  split,  it  constitutes  the  kiud  of 
dhol'  which  most  commonly  eutera  into  the 
formation  of  the  vegetable  curry  of  the  hindoo. 
The  compositiuD  of  the  pigeon-pea  is  as 
under. 

Jaffnbed,  CetostU    Hniket 


Moitture 

.     10-77 

12-80 

12-30 

Kitrogsuoai  matter     . 

2019 

20.33 

IflflS 

Starcby  Diftttw 

.   M-sa 

ei-so 

«-19 

Fatty  or  ui!y  matter    . 

1-32 

i-sa 

IH 

(wli) 

S'4e 

310 

2-89 

Total..    100-00    100-00      lOO-OOO 
CAJANUS  INDICUS.    Si-bbno.  W.  A. 
Far.  a,  with  the  vexUlom  of  a  nuifonn  yel- 
low colour  on  both  sides. 

StN. 

Citysoa  cajan,  linn.     I  Cajanus    fiavna,    De- 
Roxb.    made,  I       Cawi. 

Dal  Arhar.  Beho. 

Fai  yen  khynng.  Bnau. 
TuTOctty.  Can. 

Dhol,  Pigeon  Pea,  Esq. 
Dangri  of.  GuJ- 

l4il  Tur  also  DbaL  Hind. 
Dbinsra  of  Kangta.   „ 

This  is  a  very  valnable  poise. — Aindie,  p. 
281. 

CAJANUS  INDICUS.  Spebko.  var.  fi, 
bicolor,  D.  0.  TexiUum  purplish  and  veined 
on  the  outside,  yellow  on  the  inside. 

Stn. 
Cajanus  bicolor,    Pe  [  Cytisui  paendo-ciutn, 

Catidolle.  \     Shttde, 


Tup,  dK>  Urher 

Uau. 

gbakhull. 

Psa^ 

AdaU. 

8«ia. 

Kolu.  alio  Velu  of  Simla. 

Segapu 

T«i. 

TOVMftV, 

Yem.  Kondala. 

xii. 

Potu  KondJo, 
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CAJAPUTl  OIL. 


Tot;  Fad  Id  tu  Hihd. 
Tul-kadhal  „ 

Ohiiie  Ad^.         Sins. 
Main  ToTixai.         Tm. 
MaUt  Tononi.         „ 
Konut  Kuidulo.    QSel. 


Dlwl,  also  AHuK.  Bno. 
Vuya  khjrung.  BvBK. 
Burr*  Tornr,  Duk. 

Dluf,Pig*on-p«a,  End. 
Twooolonred 

PicM>nFe»<  „ 

HUlDoU. 

An  excellent  pulu,  uid  makes  a  pudding 
little  inferior  to  tiitt  luade  of  peas. — Aimtie ; 
Ma  ton. 

CAJAPUTI  OIL.  Ehg. 
Kkj^ati-ka-teL  Hihd.  |  Eajapoota-btilam.     Tin. 
Kayapultie.  UiL.   i 

TMs  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  two 
trees,  the  Melaleuca  cajaputi  of  Maton  and 
Roibiu^h,  and  the  M.  leucodendron,  to  which 
latter  pertain  the  Malay  words  kaya-patih, 
literally  "white  wood,"  from  the  colour  of  thi 
bark  of  the  tree.  It  moat  abounds  in  the  is 
land  of  Borneo  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  where  the 
essential  oil  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
theleares. — Cajupnty  oil  appears  to  have  been 
known  only  sinoe  the  time  of  Rumpbios,  who 
describes  two  trees,  I  Arbor  alba  major,  H.  A. 
ii.  t.  16,2  Arbor  alba  minor,  H.  A.  ii.  t.  17, 
f.  1  t  andin]79S,  Mi.  Smith,  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanio  Garden,  was  sent  to  the  Molucca 
Islands  to  obtain  ^e  true  sort  of  CayaputI 
plant.  Heobtfunedseveralofeachof  the  trees, 
and  they  have  eince  been  distributed  all  over 
India,  and  thia  species,  though  a  native  of 
Molucca,  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  of  N.  W. 
India,  probably  owing  to  the  thickness  of  its 
bark.  Mr.  S.  having  also  sent  specimens  to 
England,  they  were  aacertuned  by  Dv-  Maton 
to  be  those  of  the  second  kind,  and  named 
Melaleuca  cajaputi  in  the  London  Phannaoo- 
poeiafor  1809,  a  name  which  Dr.  J.E.  Smith 
aftervBTdsnuneceasaTily  changed  to  M. minor. 
The  other  species  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
179S,  which  the  Malays  also  call  Cayapnti, 
(In  Murray,  App,  Medican,  and  has  been  named 
Caitpuli,  Kaiupat  Oleum)  is  the  Melaleuca 
leucodetidroti,  of  which  the  leaves  are  larger, 
more  falcate,  5-netved,  and  smooth,  but  pos- 
sess little  01  no  fragrance,  and  are  not  known 
to  yield  any  of  this  celebrated  volatile  oil. 
Tho  Melaleuca  cajuputi,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, is  anelegant  little  tree,  with  birch-like  bark 
It  is  indigenous  ia  the  Kaien  forests  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Tenasserim,  but  he  has 
not  observed  it  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Pa- 
lonk  river,  in  latitude  about  13  .  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  that  Mtlaleuca  cajaputi,  Rozb.  (fig. 
61),  forms  a  small  tree  with  an  erect  but 
orooked  stem  covered  with  thick,  rather  soft 
light- coloured  bark ;  branches  scattered,  with 
Blender  twigs  which  droop  like  those  of  the 
weeping  willow.  A  native  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  especially  of  Boeroe,  Manipe  and  of 
the  S.  of  Borneo.  It  is  called  DaunkiUjil, 
hut  also  Cajuputi.  Tbe  leaves  aro  collected 
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on  a  warm  dry  day  in  antmnn,  and  pluedii 
dry  sacks,  in  which  they  neverOLeleet  \mm, 
heated  and  moist  Tbey  are  then  cnt  k  piacNi 
macerated  in  water  for  a  night  tndtbo 
distilled.  Two  sackfuls  of  thelsavea  ji^ 
only  about  three  drscbms  of  the  oil.  Thitii 
clear  and  limpid,  of  a  light  green  oolonr.TOT 
volatile,  diffusing  a  powerful  odoar,  haniigi 
warm  aromatic  taste,  something  re>eml£i| 
that  of  camphor,  followed  by  a  sense  of  cml- 
nees.  Bp.  Gr.  0-914  to  0-927;  lolableia 
Alcohol.  It  boils  at  343°.— OratfAi-iff  I^- 
tionary,  p.  79.  0' Shaugknenji,  Bengal  Dit- 
peruary,  Bengal  Pkarmaeopicea,  Sofie,  Mat*. 
See  Melaleuca  Cajapnti, 

CAJU.  GuE.  and  Hihd.  CaseariaeUiptidt 

CAJTJ  OK  EAJU.  HiKD.  Maleal.  Tul 
Anacardinm  occidentale.     Cashew  nut  tise. 

CAJU.     Datbergia  arborea. 

CAJAPOTI  OLEUM.     Cajaputi  Oil 

CAKAY.     Cam.  Gathartocarpns  fistota 

CAKE  SAFFBON.     Crocus  salivas. 

CAKE  SEEDS.    See  Caator  OiL 

CAL.  Sf.     Qniek-lim& 

CALA.  In  hindu  astronomy,  an  an  d 
one  minute  of  a  degree  :  also  the  phuM 
the  moon,  of  which  the  hindua  eoniit  1 
Maha  Cala,  the  ooujnnction 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

CALA.  Sakbc  Time  in  its  natural  »ta^ 
tinn,  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  mathtsu 
cal  and  astronomical  snbjects.  See  Kb1*,Yi 

CALABAR  BKINS.     Enq. 
PetilgnL  Fr,      I  Taor,  It. 

GrBuweik,  OsB.      Bjelka,  Rci 

V»io,  It.       I  Gri»  peqqeao.        ^'■_ 

Siberian  squirrel  skins,  of  various  colovi 
used  in  making  muffs,  tippets.  He. — HtCt 
loch.  Favlk. 

CALABASH,  Cncnrbita  lagenaria,  Im. 

Idboo  Ambon,     Halat.  |  Anapa  kaya,        '. 

Is  of  two  kinds,  the  long  or  Ceylon,  i 

round  :  they  are  good  vegetables  whoi 

and  are  nsttfnl  when  dry  aa  veBsels. — 

JfSS. 

CALABA  TREE.     Calopbyllum. 

CALADIUM.     See  ColocMia  :  Ann 

CALAH,  one  of  the  three  cities 

in  Gen.  z.  1 1,  12,  as  having  bean  reetoted 

Authur,  son  of  Sbem.     See  Nineveh. 

CALAGONG,  in  86°24'  K,  and  2i°SS' 

CALAJIRA.  Hum.  Fennel  flowerotMl 

CALAUANOER  MARAU.     Tim.  C^ 

mander  wood. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD. 
:)nlou-midiie,        Sma.  I  Kalamedari;e. 
ndmidrie.               ,,      |  CaluaaodarmuUBTIi 
A  commercial  term  applied  to  the  woodi 
two  or  three  species  of  Dalbergia  growiof 
CeyloD.     It  isscarce  even  in  Ceylon,  wha  ~ 
has  been  occasionally  brought  by  printe 
12 
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lidiub ;  it  ia  probablj  the  most  beautiful  of 
ill  fiMj  voods.  The  figure  it  between  thkt  of 
nwwoud  uid  sebnwood ;  the  colour  of  the 
giDond  i>  uauall;  a  rich  huel  brown  describ- 
ed w  chocolate  brown  with  block  Btripea.  It 
ia  a  hard  wood,  and  turns  well ;  it  is  consider- 
ed to  be  a  variety  of  ebony.  Hr.  Rhode  (MSS.) 
out  with  rariegated  ebony  of  rich  lustre  ia  logs 
of  ebunj  cut  ia  the  Northern  Circar  hills  :  bnt 
whether  this  waa  owing  to  tbs  wood  being 
jroQDg,  or  whiither  the  wood  was  from  a  dis- 
tinct tree,  he  did  aot  know,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  very  many  trees  yield  au  ebony. 
Ain'*.  Mat.  Med.,  p.  211.  MeCuUoch.  Rhod* 
MSS.  HottMpfti,  Mtttdit,  Ftrguuon,  TkvaiUt. 
See  Dalbsrgia. 

CALAM&BT,  a  species  of  Loligo,  luml- 
DOiu  at  nighL 

CALAMBAC,  Galarabao,  Calambeg,  also 
called  Aloes  wood,  is  the  Agallochum  of  the 
ucieuts,  and  the  Agilla  or  Eaglewood  of 
the  modems.  It  is  produced  iii  Siam  and 
Silhet  by  Aquilaria  agallocba.  See  Aquila- 
ria,  Eaglewood, — Roytt,  Illuslr.  p.  171. 

CaLAMBUCO.  The  name  of  nne  of  the  best 

timber  trees  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  wood 

«f  which  is  largely  employed  by  the  natives  ia 

the  fabrication  of  domes ^c  utensils  and  agri- 

cultural  impIcmeDta. — Crate/urd  Die.  p.  79. 

CALA   MEEN.  Tau.  Polfneraus  Indicus. 

CALAHIANES.    a  group  of  high  ulaoda 

lying  between  the  north  end  of  Kalavau  and 

Uiudoro. 

CALAMINE.    Ekg.  Fe. 


ImpDre  otibonatfl 


Eh*. 


CaUmiiia 

C&Iamina  preparata 

Zinai    Carbonas  ini< 

punioi  et  prnpa- 


LiT. 


Pnptnd  calamina 

Calunine 
KohlenMUFea  sink 

The  rough  calamine  is  prepared  for  medi- 
cinal  use  by  barning,  but  the  prepared  arti- 
cle asoally  called  oxide  of  zinc,  is  adulterated 
with  Sulpfa,  Baryta,  Caib.  Lime,  <kc.,  and  much 
ef  it  contains  no  zioc. — RoyU. 

CALAMITA.     It.     I^dstone. 

CALAMO  AKOMATICO.  It.  Sweet  Flag. 

CALAUPELIS  SCABRA,  oneoftheBtg. 
■oaiacesB,  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  well  adapU 
)d  for  trellis-work,  the  orange  ooloared  flowers 
»ing  very  showy. — EiddelL 

CALAMUS.  Thisgenusbf  palm  trees  ism- 
ligenons  to  Southeru  Asia,  and  Dr.  QrilBthi 
aumeratea  58  species;  they  abound  iu  the 
ladras  territories,  along  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
tyas  from  Dehra  Dhoon  to  Sylhet,  in  Assam, 
Ihittagong,  ia  tbe  Malay  peninsula,  Siam,  Co- 
Un-China,  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Eastern  Ar- 
Upelago.  The  species  are  mostly  spreading 
nubs  or  small  trees,  ereot,  or  climbing  to  a 
nutderable  height,  or  trailing  tbeir  wenk 
terns  several  hundred  feet  along.  They  fur- 
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CALAHUS. 

nieh  tbe  "  Dragons-Blood,"  "Malhccn  Oaoes," 
and  "BatanB  of  Commerce,"  for,  some  are 
formed  into  walking  sticks  ;  some,  as  the  C 
rotang  and  others,  form  the  canes  or  lattans  of 
commerce,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Ehassia 
hills  make  bridges  300  feet  long,  and  those  of 
the  Aaimallai  hills  are  formed  into  lung  looped 
ladders.  Canes  are  extensively  used  :  the  bard 
flinty  coating  of  their  stems  are  readily  split 
into  strips,  from  which  the  bottoms  of  chairs 
and  similar  articles  are  mannfaotured.  It  is  not, 
however,  possible  to  say  from  what  particular 
species  the  canes  of  the  shops  are  obtained,  it 
being  probable  that  many  are  gathered  indis- 
oriminately ;  C.  rotang  has,  however,  been 
said  to  furnish  the  stouter,  and  C.  scipionum 
the  mure  slender  sorts.  But  the  C.  tenuis  of 
Assam,  0.  gracilis,  C.  extensns  and  others,  all 
furnish  tlie  canes  of  commerce.  The  stem  of 
Calamut  venu  is  described  as  being  100  feet 
long,  that  of  C.  oblongai  30O  to  400  feet,  of 
C.  rudentum  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  of  C 
ezlemiu  as  mach  as  600  feet  -  Kumphius  even 
sUtes  (Vol.  Y.  100)  that  one  kiod  attains  the 
extraordinary  length  of  1200  feet.  It  is  close- 
ly  covered  over  by  the  tubular  bases  of  the 
laaves,  through  which  it  is  drawn  by  the  cane- 
gatherers  when  green  ;  ifterwnrds  it  is  dried 
ill  the  sun,  and  then  is  ready  fur  the  market. 
The  Ground  Battan  is  distinguished  by 
its  straight  head  and  altogether  straight 
and  stiff  character,  bb  well  as  by  its  pale 
colour,  though  some  are  at  least  an  ioch  ia 
diameter,  and  others  not  half  that  thickness. 
Some  are  distinguished  by  a  hard,  and  others 
by  a  soft  bark.  It  is  not  known  wlietber  the 
slender  are  of  the  same  species  as  the  thicker 
kinds,  only  growing  in  different  situations,  or 
from  roots  of  different  ages,  but  Rhapit  Jlabtt- 
lifortnu  is  said  to  yield  the  Ground  liattan. 
Anodier  kind  of  rattan  is  called  Dragon  Cane. 
HiiB,  both  light  aud  dark  coluured,  is  thicker 
than  tbe  last,  with  long  interuodes  and  a 
hard  bark,  less  flexible  than  the  common  Bat- 
tans,  but  strong,  springy,  and  much  valued, 
A  variety,  with  soft  bark,  is  called  Manilla 
Dragon  Cane.  Other  kinds  of  canes,  im- 
ported from  China,  are  kuowu,  one  with  stiff 
stems  and  large  knots,  by  the  name  of  Jamhte, 
and  one  as  Whang<t.  This  has  a  pale,  hard 
bark,  and  flexible  stems,  with  interuodes  of 
about  au  inch  and  a  half  cr  two  inches,  and  a 
number  of  little  boles  at  the  knots.  Some  of 
tbe  canes  of  commerce,  however,  are  pro* 
dnced  by  species  of  Bombusa,  Saccharnm  and 
other  grasses.  The  flesh  that  snironnds  the 
seeds  of  this  genus  is  a  delicate  articlo  of 
food  ;  limpid  water  flows  from  the  stems  when 
cut  through  ;  aud  the  young  shoots  of  some 
of  them,  while  still  tender,  are  fritted  or 
boiled,  chopped  small,  and,  being  fried  with 
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CAUlHUB  qsacius. 

pepper  and  gnrji  ue  lAid  to  famish  a  very 
delicftte  dish.  One  of  tbe  kioda  ot  Dragon's 
Blood  or  Jumang,  is  tbe  prodiiee  of  ipeciea 
of  CalunnB,  and  ihoM  which  chiefly  jield  it  are 
the  0.  petrietiB  (Lour.),  C.  rudentum  (Lout), 
0.  vema  (Lout.),  and  C.  draco  (Willd.),of 
which  tfaa  lust  three  were  by  LinuKua  reck- 
oned mere  varieties  of  the  O.  rotang  (Liun.) 
— Sttman,  Voi^l,  Grijilh'i  Eng.  Cye. 
CALAMUS  ACORUS.  See  Acorus. 
CALAMUS  ARIIOUESCENS.  An  arbo- 
reoni  apecips  of  rattan  common  in  the  Burmah 
jungles.  Orifiitli  jiiatly  terms  it  "a  very  ele- 
gant palm." — Mruon. 

CALAMUS  AUOMATICUS. 
Sym. 
Andropogogori  calamas  aromaticus. 
8hir«tBuch  Beku.    |  Vjaniboo  or  Vuh- 

Buoh  Dnx.  anipnu  MaL. 

SwMtflaR  End.      V&e<.amtMo  T*n. 

I  Vudja  T«L. 

Tbe  sweet  flag  is  used  in  Chinese  medicine  to 
a  great  extent  for  itsapicy  warmth.  Tbe  leave* 
of  the  American  species  of  the  sweet  flng  are  said 
to  be  uozious  to  iiisrcts  and  bi  be  nev( 
by  cuttle. —  IfiUia.m'tUiddU  Kinydoai,  p.  278. 

CALAMU-S  DEACO.     Willdk. 
Dun-ul-AkliivBiu      Ar.  i  Rot^D-jstniDg       Mal&t. 
Kj-ein(!-ni  Hnaw.      Kaodi-mur£B-cittain 

BaiQ-iil-AkbiTun  Hind.  I  Tam. 

This  tree  grows  in  Burmnti,  tbe  Malaj  Pen- 
innula,  Sumatra  and  tlie  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  ia  said  tn  be  tlia  species  which,  as  u 
natural  secretion  of  its  fruit,  yields  tha  heat 
D'jnniang  or  Dragon's  blood,  an  article  <if 
commerce  from  tbe  earliejit  timei",  and  still  in 
demand.  In  the  forest  of  TBiiaaserim,  tbe  ua- 
tiTes  call  it  "  Red  ratiaii,"  an  it  produces  a  red 
exudation  like  drngon'a  blood.  It  is  little 
known  in  the  Peniusulnof  India.  Tbeplant.a 
wben  young  are  elegunt,  anii  reaemble  smiiU 
palm  trees,  after  wbich  tiisy  become  scandent 
and  overrun  sny  neighboiiriiig  trees.  The 
fruits  are  fleshy,  red,  and  astringent.  Dragon't 
blood  is  of  more  impcrtance  in  ibe  arts  tban 
in  medicine,  being  cbiefly  used  aa  an  ingredi- 
ent in  varnishes  and  paints.  In  commerce, 
it  occurs  in  powder,  grains,  miisses,  drnpa  the 
size  of  an  olive,  and  in  sticks  enve1u|ied  in 
the  leaf  of  tbe  talipot  palm. — 0' Shaughnesiy , 
fage  642.  Roylt  Fib.  Ft.  Maton.  See  Cala- 
mus, Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ERECTUS,  RoxB.  Its  seeds 
are  need  ns  a  snbslitute  for  batrt-nat. 

CALAMUS  FASCICULATUS.RoxbI 
Buro-hel  Bixa.       I  Farambu  Tah. 

Ktttau-eaiM      Eko.  Amla  Vetaaawmu       Tel. 

Funinibu  UaLeal-  | 

This  cnne  ia  a  nutive  of  Bengal. 
CALAMUS  EXTENSUS.    IIoib. 

Nela  poka.  Tkl. 
Its  seeds  are  used  for  Betel  nut.  See  Csues. 


CALAKUS  BOTAITO. 

CALAMUS  OBLONOUS.  SMOaUmn; 
Canes. 

CALAMUS  PETILEUS,  Lodk.  Ooeof  Ikt 
sources  of  th«  rattan  cau&  Sm  Calannt; 
Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS  ROTANG-,  Lihn.;   Bozb. 
C  Roxbnrehii,  Orif. ;  RoyU, 

Peramba.  to. 

Tn 


tet*. 

B«tama. 

itattan.                     Baa. 

BgtUpucbettu 

RatUn  Cane.                „ 

Niru  Pnbba. 

Cane. 

Pemu. 

Hattan  Can.  Palm.      „ 

Papa. 

Bet                      HiBD. 

Frabba  efaattu. 

RoUa.                 Halat. 

Prabbali.     „ 

BKi.                     Pax.. 

This  is  said  to  fnm 

ah  the  stonte 

rattan  canes  of  commerce.  The  hard  fliatf 
coating  of  their  stems,  which  sre  readily  spUt 
into  strips,  are  extensively  need  for  the  caning 
in  the  backs  aud  bottoms  of  chairs,  soCas,  ud 
light  carriages.  In  all  the  East,  caiies  an 
made  into  matting,  seats,  sofas,  baskets  utd 
cabinets,  and  throughout  the  eastern  ialaudi 
iif  the  Arcliijielago  and  about  Malacca, 
vetisels  are  furnished  with  cables  formed  o( 
cane  twisted  or  plaited,  Tbey  are  likewin 
formed  into  ropes  by  the  people  of  the  forests 
to  drag  heavy  weights  and  tn  bind  wild 
elephants.  The  most  common  kind  of  caM, 
that  employed  for  caning  chairs,  die,,  is  knows 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Rattan  Cane, 
and  is  yielded  hy  a  variety  of  the  long  trail- 
ing species  which  abound  wherever  the  ^nni 
is  found.  Tbe  most  uorthera  one,  Calamu 
Roj/leanui,  no  doubt  yields  the  rattans  eollact- 
ed  in  tbe  Deyrs  Doon,  while  C.  Jiaxburgii 
doubtless  yields  those  collected  in  morasoutk- 
ern  latitudes.  One  kind  of  Rattan  is  calkil 
Dragon  Csne.  It  is  thick,  both  light  and  dark 
coloured,  with  long  intemodes and  a  bard  baA, 
less  flexible  than  tbe  common  rattnns,  hat 
strong,  springy,  and  much  vxlaed.  The  lat«  Mt. 
Griffith  nsmed  C.  Jioyleontti,  and  applied  tbt 
name  of  C.  Roxhurghii  to  the  plant  wbich  Dr. 
Roxburgh  called  C-  Rotang,  cnninini]  in  Bengal 
and  on  the  Coroni&ndel  Coast.  Both,  ho' 
sre  called  btt,  and  used  for  all  the  ordinal^ 
purposes  of  cane  ;  aa  are  C  tenuu  of  A 
g^-adlit,  extenrat,  and  others.  C.  rotavg  hat 
been  said  to  funiish  tbe  atonter  and  0.  St  ' 
num  the  more  slender  sorts  of  the  canes  of 
merce.  Tbe  flesh  that  surrounda  the  seeds  al 
this  genus  is  a  delicate  article  of  food  ;  liin{rii 
water  fli>ws  from  the  stems  when  catthr>,nglt; 
and  the  young  shoots  of  some  of  them,  wl  ~ 
still  tender,  are  roasted  or  boiled,  chopi 
small,  and,  being  fried  with  pepper  and  grav] 
are  said  to  furnish  a  very  delicate  dish.  S«t« 
ral  s|iecies  are  copiously  described  in  BampUd 
'Herbarium  Amboinense'  (vol.  v.)  ondi 
of  Palmijuncns.  Canea  form 


Its  seeaa  are  usea  lor  ueiei  nui.  see  uauea.    name  oi  raimijuncna.  v^oaea  lurui  ■  uuhhu^p 
CALAMUS  GRACILIS.  Rou.See  ConcB.  I  able  article  of  conunerce,  inasmnch  ts  in  mm*] 
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I  cAumrs  sciFioNtnt. 

I     jNnbatwMtfonr  andfiyfl  miUioDi  of  tbom 
bin  (wn  eipoiUd  from  the  teiritorie*  under 
tbegoiernmeot  of  the  East  India  Company. 
DuDpier  wjs  :  Here  we  made  tiro  new  cahlea 
of  rattans,  each  of  them  four  inches   about. 
Oornpuin  bonght  the  rattans,  and   hired  a 
CbiMseto  work  them,  who  waa  very  expert  in 
EoikiDg  gneh  voodeu  cables.    Theae  cubles  I 
foniid  £«rTiceable  enough  after,  in  looiiriiig  the 
TUMtnith  either  of  theta  ;  for  wlicn  I  carried 
«ittlie»ncliur,  the  cable  being  thru wti  out  after 
ne,  (mm  like  cork  iu  the  sea,  so  that  I  could 
MwLei)  it  was  tight;  which  we  cniiiiotso  well 
dimm  in  our  herup  cables, whoaa  weight  sinks 
tlnm  down — uor  can  we   cnrrj'  theiu  out  but 
bf  placing  two  ui  three  boats  at  some  distance 
MBtidBr,  to  bun;  up  the  cable,  while  the  long 
hntrowt  out  the  anchor,"     The  tow-ropea 
meitioned  by  Uarco  Polo  as  need  by   the 
Quaae  for  tracking    their  veaaela  on  their 
uuuenMis  rivera  and  canals,-  seem  also  to  have 
bun  made  of  cane — and  not  of  bamboo,  as 
aimetiiaes  stated — aa  they  were  split  in  their 
niiole  length  oE  about  thirty  feet,  and  then 
(wilted  together  into  strong  rnpes  some  hnn- 
dred  feet  iji  length.  Mr,  G.  Bennet  says,  in  his 
'  Wndeeioga,'  ii,  p.  121,  that  near  Maoao  the 
nttaus  are  split  longitudinally,  soaked,  and 
altuhed  to  a  wheel,  which  one  pamon  keeps  in 
•DtioQ,  whilst  another  binds  the  split  rattans 
Isgtther,  adding  others  to  the  length  from  a 
fiaatity  carried  around  his  waist,  until  the  re- 
hired length  of  the  rope  is  completed."— .Ben- 
«t  GriJliAt.  Royle.  Hoxb.  iii,  777  Voigt.  659. 
CALAMUS  aOXBURGHII.     GBiFi-.See 
CiliiBas,  Ciinea. 

Calamus  koyleanus,  ORiPFirH.Th* 

■tttnortheca  of  thaoauea,  being  found  in  the 
Dtlira  DhnoD,  where  it  abiiauda. 

CALAMUS  liUDENTUM  of  Loureiro, 
thith  this  author  describes  as  being  twisted 
■to  ropes  in  the  Eastern  regions,  and  em- 
itored.among'  other  thiii^,  for  dragging  great 
vlghiB  and  for  binding  untamed  elephants. 
i  Jara,  SniP&tra,  and  thrungbout  the  oasteru 
lauda,  veasels  are  (uiiiiahed  with  cablet 
fined  of  cane  twisted  nr  plaited.  This  sort  uf 
hie  was  very  extensively  manufactured  at 
alaeca.  Thia  large  spcoiei  is  found  in 
ne  of  the  gardens  of  the  Deccan.  See 
lamns.  Canes,  Ur^ron's  Blood. 
Cj^LAMJJS  SCIPIONUM,  of  Loureiro. 
iffiih  considered  this  to  be  the  Bpenies 
lich  yields  tb«  Malacca  Cane,  but  the 
at  does  not  appear  about  Malacca. 
I,  however,  informed  that  the  canes 
imported  from  Siak  on  the  opposite 
iumatrK.  Some  of  these  are  simply  mottled 
hooded,  otliera  of  a  brown  colour,  in  oonse- 
DM,  it  i*  said,  of  their  Laving  been 
>ked.    The  mma  slender  specimenB  with 


CALCABEOCS  SFAB. 

the  longeat  istemodes  an  those  moat  highly 
valued.— Ori^' A. 

CALAMUS  TENUIS.  SeeCalarans,  Canes. 

CALAMUS  VERUS. See  Canes,  Dragon's 
Blood. 

CALAMUS  VIMINALIS. 
The  fruit. 
Betkt-p'uol,  DuK.  I  Fempum  poUum,  Tak, 

Vetro,  SiH>.  I  Betta  pundoo,        Trl. 

It  grows  in  the  woods  and  its  fruit  is 
patun  by  the  common  peofde. — Aimlie,  p. 231, 

CaLANDUELLA  BR.ACHYUACTrLA. 
Tam.  a  bird  of  India  and  Abyssinia.  Sea 
Aves.  Birds. 

CALANTiaA  OK  ALLANG  TEEGA 
IHLES.  Near  Strait  Duiy.m  in  lat.  0"  29' 
to0°3ii'  S.,loiig.  1 04°  5' E.;  bearing  nearly 
N.  W.  hyW.  from  Pulo  Varela— ^fforiiur^A. 
See  Tanjuiig  Basso. 

CALAPA.  Malay-  Coona-nut  Palm.  From 
this  is  derived  the  old  word  of  Culaper,  still 
"atial  amongst  eiiilors. 

CALANUS,  a  brabmati  who  accompanied 
Alejaiider  into  Wrsteru  Asia,  he  was  au  old 
niHU  upwards  of  80.  He  went  along  with 
Alexander  through  Qedrusia,  the  modem 
Mekran.  Butt  at  Fasargada,  in  Persia,  ha 
fell  sick  and  ended  his  life  by  bDrniiig  him- 
self on  a  pile.  According  to  Plutarch  hia 
true  name  was  Sphones.      Cal.  Htt>. 

CALASTRY,  in  long.  79°  48' E„  and  W 
13°  45'  N.,tho  priucipal  town  of  ahiudu  chief 
kuiiwn  as  thii  Rajah  of  Uahistry. 

CALAYAN,  one  of  the  Five  Islands.  Sm 
Babuyan. 

CALAZIR.4,  HiKD.     Fennel  Set-d. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  ESQ.Safed  Surma, 
Bind.  The  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  Calc. 
spar,  Icelaud  spar,  Sntin  spar,  Chnlk,  Rock- 
Milk,  Calcareous  Tufa,  Stalactites,  Stalagmite 
Limestone,  Oolite,  Pisolite, Argentine, Funtnin- 
bteau  Limsiitone,  white  and  clouded  Marbles, 
btatuary  Marble,  compact  Limestone,  Sunk- 
stone,  Anthraconita,  Plumbo  Calcite,  Mineral 
Agaric.  This  minenl  is  used  in  India  niedtci- 
naliy,  and  they  call  it  white  antimony,  pro- 
bably from  its  rhombohedrsl  fracture  resem^ 
bliiig  that  of  galena,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  nutimony;  and  natives  use  this 
also  for  the  eyes,  just  ss  they  do  sulphide 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  all  over  India  in 
one  form  or  other.  At  Sankei^droog,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Salem,  a  great  quantity  is  burnt 
and  sent  to  Salem  and  other  parts  for  eating 
with  betel,  as  betel-eateri  hold  it  in  esteem. 
It  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  burn  it 
thftQ  the  ordinary  kinds  of  limestone,  and  is 
generally  burnt  in  small  circular  kilna  with 
a  jungle  shrub  which  burns  with  a  great 
heat.  When  burnt  it  is  much  whiter  than 
the  BBOkl  chanam,  takes  »  most  beaatiftd 
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polish,   kbA  is  much  osed  for  the  last  coat 

of  plaitet  in  houses,  &c.,  giving  the  appear- 

uice    of  the  whitest  marble  when  polished. 

CALCIS  CABBONAS.     Chalk, 


Va.lM.iti  Cbuoa 
Ktmmatti,  Hnn>. 

CiluiB  Carbonw,  Lit, 
Kapur  Ingrii,        Mil  AT. 
ail  Stfed,  Pans. 

Silai  Chuiumbu,  Tui. 


rail, 

H'toung  h'pya,      BuRM. 

CuboaaM  utLinte  Etia. 

Chtlk, 

Crait,  Fr. 

Carboi»t«  de  Ch«ax  „ 

Koblmnurer  kklk.  Gaa. 

Chalk  is  only  au  article  of  import  into 
India.  The  Binduetani,  Malay  and  Tamil 
names  describe  it  aa  foreign  lime.  It  is  used 
in  households,  but  the  bones  of  verttibrata,  a 
large  part  of  the  shells  of  testaoeous  Mollusca, 
of  CroBtacea,  Corala.  Oyster-shells,  Crab'a- 
claws,  Grab's  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  nre  all 
employed  in  medicine,  aa  also  the  lapit  jud^i- 
eut,  which  is  the  apine  of  fossil  Echinna,  all 
consist  of  pure  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  some 
animsl  matter  intimately  intermixed,  and  are 
usedinEaaterii  countries  medicinilly, — Royt*. 

CALCISPONQU.     See  Halispongia. 

CALCIUU.     Lit.  Quicklime. 

CALCULUS  CYSTIC  US. 
Eijr-nl-baokir,      Aa.       !  Oauzsreh,  Fibs. 

Qaixun,  Due.       aorochana,  S^ics. 

Biliary  Caleulua    Bhq.      |  EoroahiD>ia,      Tam. 

Biliary  concretiuns  occasionaily  found  in  the 
gait  bladders  of  homed  oattle  in  India. 
They  are  generally  contained  in  a  littls  hag, 
vhich  holds  two  or  three  small  calouli,  each 
about  the  aize  of  a  tamarind  stone,  or  one 
large  one,  as  big  as  a  marble.  Tbey  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  cobur,  and  are  considered  by 
native  practitioners  as  highly  valuable  in 
certain  indispositions  of  young  children, 
owing  to  their  cordial  and  ideziphEirmic  qua- 
lities. A  piece  about  the  bigness  of  a  mus- 
tard seed,  is  commonly  given  for  a  dose  to  a 
balie  of  two  months  old,  in  conjunction  with 
an  infosioo  of  Womum  or  Siragom.  This 
substance  is  also  used  together  with  Ka- 
dukai  and  Macbakal,  in  preparing  a  mixture 
for  cleansing  the  inside  of  the  months  of  new- 
bora  infanta.  The  Vyteans  prescribe  a  aolo- 
tion  of  it  in  warm  ghee,  to  be  poured  up  the 
nose  in  oases  of  nervoos  head-acbe,  and  they 
admioister  it  too  in  Doshnm(Typhas  Fever), 
made  into  a  draught  with  women's  milk. — 
Aint.  Hat.  Med.  pagt  85.    See  Bezoar. 

CALCUTTA,  in  lat.  22"  33', long.  88°  Sff-e; 
ftt  the  cistern  of  the  barometer  at  the  Survey- 
or General's  Office,  is  18  feet  0.  T.  S.  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Capital  of  British  India, 
built  on  the  left  or  eaatera  bank  of  theHooghly 
river.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Qovern- 
ment,  is  a  plaoe  of  great  trade,  and  has  a  mint, 
»  cathedral,  a  govemor'a  bouse,  a  fortress, 
a  town-hall,  great  hospitals,  schools  and  col- 
leges, a  botanical  garden,  custom  office,  high 
court,  and  public  monuments  to  Sir  DaTid 
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CALDERS.  BDBH. 

Onchtertony,  and  Warren  Hastings  and  othm. 
Calcntta,  Sans.;  is  from  Eaiika,  (Kalee)  anJ 
"  Xt,"  to  move,  and  it  was  the  first  conceniaa 
to  the  British  in  that  part  of  India.  It  wi^ 
when  th^  obtained  it,  only  a  miserable  viUagi 
known  as  Kalee  Gbat,  of  which  some  Wlien 
its  present  name  is  a  corruption.  It  is  nor 
snppnaed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants  at  least 
It  is  about  80  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Ben^iL 
Co  the  18th  Jnne  1756,  it  was  taken  \tj 
SuTHJ-nd-Dowlah.  Messrs.  Drake  and  Minc^a 
made  their  escape  along  with  the  women  icd 
children,  bnt  Mr.  Hulweli  held  ont  for  48 
hours  longer,  and  Le  and  146  of  the  people 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  guard  room,  about 
20  feet  square,  and  on  the  following  morning 
only  23  iosaed  alive.  The  Gnard-room  wu 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Black  Hols  of 
C&leutU.  The  Treaty  of  Calcutta  wu  agntd 
to  on  the  9th  February  1757.  Calcutta,  is 
1853,  had  416,000  inhabitanta.  Its  Uaniei- 
pality  exercises  jurisdiction  over  seven  aqnan 
miles.  The  Uabratta  Ditch,  around  Calcntta, 
was  excavated  by  the  Britisli  in  tha  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  as  a  prot«ction  against  klah- 
ratta  inroads.  In  Mr.  Strachey's  Miante  on 
the  sanitary  coiiditian  of  Calcutta,  it  is  stated 
that  five  thousand  hnman  corpsea  had  beoi 
annually  thrown  into  the  Uooghly  at  CalcottL 
Calcutta  has  been  the  nurse  of  many  able 
etatesmen,  learned  men,  and  philosophers- 
Warren  Hastings,  Sir  John  Shore,  Sir  Willisffl 
Jones,  Dr.  John  Borthwiok  Gilchrist,  Dr- 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Dr.  Francis  Balfenc, 
Df.  N.  WalUcb,  Dr.  O'Shaughneoy,  Lori 
Dalhouaie,  and  Lord  Canning,  Mr.  Cany, 
and  Mr.  Marsbmau. 

CALDECOTT,  JOHN,  Ajstnmomer,  Trt- 
vandrum,  wrote  a  description  of  the  obsn- 

ktory  built  at  Trevandram  by  tha  B^ah  d 
Travancore,  in  1837,  in  the  Mad.  Lit.  Tnns. 
1839,  vol.  VI.  66,  and  Horary  metmrolo^^ 
observations  at  Trevandrmn  in  the 
journal. 

CALDAKI,  a  body  of  cbriatiana  in  Knr- 
dintan,  who  nae  the  Syrian  language  ia  tbgi 
liturgy. — De  Bode. 

CALDBRABUSB,  Esq. 
Fandanus  odorotissimus.     Linn, 
Screw  Pine,  Eno.      |  Uogili,  Tax.. 

TaUpi,  Tui.      | 

This  bush  was  brought  into  India  from  tl 
Haoritins.  It  is  valuable  for  making  wd 
matting ;  the  leaves  also  contain  Gbres  tb 
applied  to  many  usefnl  purposes  :  ti 
droops  &om  the  stem  are  a  mass  of  tolerali) 
fine  fibres :  and  the  ends  beaten  ont  are  um 
by  plasterers  for  brushes  :  the  fibre  ia  ■■ 
for  lines  and  cordage,  and  the  plant  iaai 
makes  good  fences  near  the  sea,  bnt  it  mam 
becomes  stiaggUug. — Rhode,  MSS. 


CALENDAR. 


CALDEKITE,  a  giUco-iroD  and 
rock,  Snt  described  by  Mr.  Piddington. 

CALDOORTY,  in  TranDcore,  700  feet 
nbavetheBW,  with  k  rain-fall  of  ISO  to  200 
ineheB.   Tea  is  grown  there. 

CALDWELL,  The  Reverend  Dr,  R., 
daring  the  middle  of  the  19tb  century  a 
niiuioitiiry  for  oliristiftnity  in  tbe  south  of 
pen iosnltir  India.  Author  of  the  ComparatiTe 
Grammar  of  the  DravidiKn  Languages,  and 
OQ  the  Shnnar  race. 
CALEDONIANS.  See  Polyandry,  p.  107. 
CALEE  KUSTOOBEB.  Hind.  Uibiacus 
Hbelmoschns. 

CALEMBBRI.  SiKO.  Coromandel  or  cala- 
mander  wood. 

CALENDAR  of  the  Oialdaeans  was  seen 
hy  OKlliatheiieg,  the  favourite  of  Alexander. 
It  commenced  B.  C.  2^34.  The  Cbineae 
calendar  waa  reformed  under  the  Han  dyuasty 
B.  C.  1991.  Nations  have  adopted  different 
divisions  of  time,  and  no  uniform  calendar  has 
been  general  throughout  the  world,  from  which 
history  lias  presented  difficulties  and  coutra- 
dictioDB. 

The  Romans  called  the  first  day  of  each 
month  Galend,  from  a  word  which  signified 
"talUd,"  because  tbe  Pontiffs,  on  those  days, 
called  the  people  together,  to  apprize  them 
of  the  days  of  festival  in  that  month.  Hence 
ve  derive  the  name  of  Calendiir. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  which  liaa,  in  great 
pert,  been  adopted  by  almost  all  nations,  is 
Mated  to  have  been  introduced  by  Romuli 
the  funader  of  Rome.  He  divided  the 
yearbto  ten  months  only,— Mars,  Aprilia, 
Mwns,  Junius,  Quintilis,  (afterwards  called 
Jal'Ds),  Seztilis,  (afterwards  called  Augustus). 
September,  October,  November  and  Decern- 
b«r.  Hars,  Mains,  Quintilia,  and  October 
eonCaloed  31  days,  and  each  of  tbe  six 
other  months  30  days,  so  that  the  ten  months 
eomprised  304  days.  The  year  of  Romulus 
was,  therefore,  of  SO  dnys  less  duration  than 
the  lauar  year,  and  of  61  days  less  than  the 
■olar  year,  and  its  commencement,  of  course, 
did  not  correspond  with  any  fixed  season. 
Noma  Pompiliiu  cortected  this  calendar,  by 
idding  two  months,  Januarius  and  Februa- 
ritia,  which  he  placed  before  Mara.  Julius 
Casar  consnlted  the  astronomers  of  bis  time, 
lad  fixed  the  solar  year  as  365  days  6  hours, 
lompriajiig,  as  they  thought,  the  period  from 
me  vernal  equinox  to  another.  The  six  boars 
Mre  set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
iurming  a.  day,  tbe  fonrth  year  was  mode  to 
Vnstet  of  306  days.  The  day  thus  added, 
na  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to  the 
Bonth  of  February,  by  doubling  the  24tb  of 
iat  month,  or  according  to  tboir  way  of 
ttkonlDg,  the  uxtb  of  the  calends  of  UarcL 
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Hence  the  year  was  oalled  bissextile.  This 
almost  perfect  arrangement,  which  was  deno- 
minated the  Julian  style,  prevuled  generally 
throughout  the  christian  world,  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  Calendar  of 
JuUus  Cesar  was  defective  in  this  particular, 
that  tbe  solar  year,  oouaisting  of  365  days  5 
hours  and  49  niinute8,and  not  of  36fi  days  6 
hours,  as  was  supposed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  there  was  a  difierencs  between  the  ap- 
parent year  RJid  the  real  year,  of  eleven  mi- 
nutes. This  difference  at  the  time  of  Ore- 
gory  XIII.  had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days, 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  llthinstead 
of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  period  it  fell 
coirectly  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  year  325.  To  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence, Gregory  in  1582  ordained  that  the  15th 
of  October  should  be  oonntad  instead  of  the 
Sth  for  the  future.  The  solar,  i.  e.,  really  the 
sidereal  year  called  the  "  Shuboor  Snn,"  or 
vulgarly,  the  "  Soor  Sun,''  that  is  tbe  year  of 
(Arabic)  months,  was  apparently  introduced 
into  the  Deccan  by  T<^hluk  Shah,  between 
A.  C.  1341  and  1344,  and  it  is  still  used 
by  the  Mabrattas  in  all  their  more  important 
documents,  the  datea  being  inserted  in  Arabic 
words  written  in  Hindee  (Mahrattee)  charac- 
ters. "  Fuslee"  or  "  harreet"  year  of  other 
parts  of  India  was  not  introduced  until  tbe 
reign  of  Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan,  and  they 
mostly  contiuoe  to  this  day  to  be  used  even 
by  the  British,  in  revenue  accounts. — HiUory 
of  t/te  Silthi,  Captain  Citnningham,  p.  34. 
Munim,  ii.  402,  442.     T.  of  Ind.  Cal. 

CALENDERING,  Mora,  Til.,  a  term  said 
to  bo  corrupted  from  eylindering,  cotton  or 
linen  goods  being  passed  between  cylinderi 
or  rollers,  and  made  Of  a  level  and  nniform 
surface.  In  India,  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  produced  by  calendering  is  given  to 
goods,  particularly  to  such  chintzes  as  were 
intended  for  the  Persian  market,  by  beating 
them  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a  board  wiUi 
a  sbell  slightly  waxed.  The  texture  is  no 
doubt  injured  by  it.  Tbe  coarse  cloths  for- 
merly largely  exported  were  beaten  with  a 
heavy  block  on  a  log  of  wood  before  being 
made  up  in  baln.Shode,  J/SS. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS,  Ldw., 
Hut-T«-ya,  Bonir. 

CALF.  Ekg, 
Basava,  Hihd,  |  Nandl,  Hwo. 

Tbe  brazen  calf,  mentioned  in  Scriptnre  as 
an  object  of  worship  by  tbe  Hebrevs,  is  still 
worshipped  by  hindus  in  India,  It  is 
rarely  if  ever  of  vood,  is  often  of  brass, 
but  oftener  of  stone.  Colonel  Tod  tells  us  that 
the  infant  Bappa,  son  of  Nagadit^  when  only 
three  years  old,  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Bhandeio,  where  he  wns  protected  by  a 
I  .17...  \-.  -    . 
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Bhtl  of  Tadn  deacent.  Thence  he  waa  removed 
for  itruiter  security  to  the  nilda  of  ParUBur, 
Within  its  imperrioDs  receises  rose  the  thre«- 
peaked  (tri-cata)  mountaiD,  at  vhoM  base 
was  the  town  of  Xagindra,  the  abode  of  brah- 
min*, who  performed  the  rites  of  the  '  grett 
god.'  In  tlii«  retreat  passed  the  early  yeara 
of  Bappa, wandering  through  these  A  Ipine  val- 
lies^Diidst  the  groves  of  Bal,  and  the  shrines 
of  the  brazen  calf.  The  most  antique  tem|iles 
are  to  be  seen  in  these  spotfl — within  the  dark 
gorge  of  the  moantaio,  or  on  its  rugged  aam- 
niit, — in  tbe  depths  of  the  forest,  and  at  the 
sonroas  of  streanu,  where  sites  of  seclusion, 
beoatf.  and  sublimity  alternately  exalt  the 
mind's  devotion.  In  these  regions  the  creative 
power  appeiva  to  have  been  the  earlieat,  and 
at  one  time  the  sole  object  of  adoration,  whoae 
symbols,  tbe  aerpent^wreatbed  phallus  (lin- 
gam),  and  its  oompaniun,  the  bull,  were  held 
sacred  even  by  the  'children  of  the  forest.' 
In  these  silent  letreats  Mabadeva  continued 
tortile  triumphant,  and  the  most  brilliant 
festivities  of  Oodipoor  were  those  where  his 
ritas  were  celebrated  in  the  nine  days  sacred 
to  him,  when  tbe  Jain  snd  Vaishnava  mix 
with  the  most  zralonsof  bis  votaries  :  but  the 
Btrange  gods  from  the  plains  of  the  Yamuna 
and  Ganges  have  withdrawn  a  portion  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Gehlute  from  their  patron  divinity 
Kklinga,  whose  dewan,  or  vicegerent,  is  the 
Bana.  The  Umple  of  Eklinga,  situated  in 
one  of  tbe  narrow  deRlea  leading  to  the  capital, 
is  an  immense  structure,  thnugh  mure  sump- 
tnons  than  elegant  It  is  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  most  elaborately  carved  and 
embellished ;  but  lying  in  the  route  of  a  bigot- 
ed foe,  it  has  nndergone  many  diliipidstioRS. 
The  brazen  hull,  placed  under  his  own  dome, 
facing  the  sanotuary  of  the  phallus,  is  nearly 
of  the  natural  size,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
It  is  CM>t  (hollow)  of  good  shape,  highly 
polished  and  without  flaw,  except  where  the 
hammer  of  tbe  Tartar  had  opened  apsssnge  in 
thehoUow  Qwik  in  search  of  treasure.  Amongst 
the  many  temples  where  the  brazen  calf  fortns 
part  of  the  establishment  of  Bal-Cesar,  there 
is  one  sacred  to  Nanda  alone,  at  Naen  in  the 
valley.  This  lordly  bull  tias  his  shrine  attend- 
ed as  devoQtl;  as  was  that  of  Apis  at  Memphis; 
nor  will  Eklinga  yield  to  his  brother  Serapia 
The  changes  of  position  of  the  Apis  at  Naen 
are  received  as  indications  of  the  fruitfulnesa 
of  tbe  seasons,  thongh  it  is  not  apparent  how 
sncb  are  contrived.  There  are  perhaps  in  India 
millions  of  the  idol  Nandi,  the  bull  or  oalf,  tbe 
Vahan  of  Siva,  and  it  is  always  placed  in  a 
seated  posture  looking  towarda  tbe  lingam. — 
To<£t  liajaithaii,VoL  I.,  p.  222.     8ee  Bull. 

CALF -GRASS.     Gommelyna  communis. 

CALX,  in  bindnism,  the  expected  10th  in- 
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CAUCO. 

carnation  of  Visbnn  in  the  shape  <f  i  «Ui 
horse  with  a  human  head.     SeeKxlL 

CALT,  several  rivers  have  this  ntma  inliidiL 
Tbe  fall  of  the  Cali  Sind  throng  tliaro^ 
at  Gagrown  and  the  Parbntti  (Gnopl)sn*cll 
worthy  of  a  visit.— Tod"*  RojaiMn,  Fsii, 
p.  16. 

CALIOHTKAI  YENNAI.  Tin.  Bcete 
nnt  oil — Oil  of  CsMalpinia  bonduceUi, 

CAUCO.    £no. 
Eattun.  DuT.      Ekcin.  liur 

Kstoen.  Dtrr.      Kayin-Eipit.         „ 

Toils  de  colon.      Fa.        Chaelwanl         Pw. 
CoUn.  „  Bawahuks.  P«. 

Pano  de  Algodio-fw. 

Wnboika.  Bn. 

Tela  da  AlgodoD.  Ejl 

Cattnn.  8v. 

Tddl  Tu. 

Ond'ds.  Tn 

Cotton  cloth,  originally  mannfukarcd  it 
Calicut  an  tbe  Malabar  coast.  It  ' 
largely  made  in  India,  bat  the  bnlkd  ihit 
used  is  brought  from  Britain.  Aniui,  (i 
539)  speaks  of  tbe  beautiful  whita  lineu 
of  India,  probably  the  same  with  the  modo^ 
calicoes.  These  formed,  as  f  bey  dg  st  pn* 
sent,  a  great  part  of  the  people's  cloUui^ 
The  art  of  CaUeo-printing  is  one  irhicliT4 
oommon  to  tbe  Egyptians  and  Indiaoi,ti4 
=1  still  largely  practised  by  the  Uttn,  i4 
ith  a  skill  which  in  1S61  prodaoed  wA 
to  be  admired,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ 
doctious  of  tbe  world,  and  after  so  mtii^i 
tempts  have  been  made  to  improve  sn  : 
cerbtinly  imported  fromthe  EasL  Flin]'*) 
acquainted  with  tbe  wonderful  artbyvV 
cloths,  though  immersed  in  a  heated  djM 
liquor  of  one  uniform  colour,  came  av 
with  different  colours,  which  afterwsrdscw 
not  be  discharged  by  washing.  The  p«f) 
of  India  were  found  practising  the  art  w 
(irst  visited  by  Europeans.  They  apply 
mordauiits  both  by  pencils  and  by  engrtn 
blocks,  though  it  has  been  said  that  tbe  ti 
mer  method  was  the  only  one  eoiplori 
Blocks  are  however  used  throughout  lad 
but  silk  handkerchiefs,  some  exhibited  b;  I 
Warrington  to  show  the  different  stigt 
dyeing  as  practised  in  India,  had  the  put 
where  the  round  spots  were  to  be,  ti«l 
Ith  thread  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by 
dyeliquors.  The  cloth-printera  at  Dacca  ili 
the  figures  onclotb  vhichistobe  embcudc 
ed.  The  stamps  are  formed  of  small  blocks  < 
kantui  {Arloearput)  wood,  vrith  the  figor 
carved  in  relief.  The  colouring  matter  i) 
red  earth  imported  from  Bombay,  prubsbl 
the  so-called  "Indian  earth,"  from  the  Ft 
sian  Gulf.  Though  the  art  is  now  praetis 
to  muoh  perfection  in  Britain,  tlu  Indii 
patterns  still  retain  their  own  particolarlMMt 
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CALICUT  MANC  HE. 

Un  ud  eammand  a  crowd  of  udmirera.  This  is 
no  doubt  d:ie  in  a  great  meaanre  to  ths 
knowladge  whicli  thej  have  of  the  effect  of 
oolnun,  and  the  proportions  wbich  thej  pre- 
KTve  between  the  ground  and  the  pattern 
by  which  a  good  effect  is  procured  both  at  a 
dietanoeftod  on  a  near  inspection.  Printing 
iiigold  and  in  tilvtr  is  a  bntDch  of  the  art 
whicb  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  ia 
India,  as  well  u(>oa  thick  calioo  aa  upon  6ne 
mualin.  The  size  whicb  is  used  is  not  men- 
tioeed,  but  in  the  Bnrmeae  territory  the  juice 
of  a  plant  is  used,  which,  no  doubt,  contains 
csonlcbono  in  a  state  of  solntion. — Royle 
Aru  Ae.  of  India,  p.  488.  pennanC*  Hindoo- 
Mn,  V«l.  1,  p.  132.  McCuUoch'i  Commercial 
DuUonary,  p.  215. 
CALIAN.    See  Kalian, 


CALLAU. 

CALIFAH.  A  rolarj  a  vicegerent.  See 
Calif,  Khftlifah. 

CALIFORNIA.     SeeTree. 

CALIMEBE,  a  Q^  or  promontory  in  the 
district  of  Tanjore. 

CALI-NADI,  the  boundary  between  Delhi 
and  Canouj  was  the  Cali-nadi,  or  "black 
stream ;"  the  Calindi  of  the  Greek  geogra. 
phers.  Dehli  claimed  supremacy  over  all  the 
countries  westward  to  the  Indus, — TciPt 
EajaHhan,  Voi.  II,  p.  9. 

CALINQA,  an  ancient  kingdom  on  the  east- 
ern ooaat  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  at  its 
upper  end.  The  dynasty  ruled  at  Rajahmundry 
and  in  the  Northern  Gircars.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  ia,  a  country  abonnding  with  oreeks  ; 
the  town  of  Ealingapatam  alone  remains  to 
indicate   the   rule   of  that  dynasty,  but  the 


CALICOIL,  the  stronghold  of  the  rajah  of '  p!"?  ""  Kalen  of  Bormah  and   the  hindn  n- 


tbe  Kollari  race,   now  ruled  by  the  Fudda- 
eettah  rajah.     See  Kollari. 

CALICUT,  a  town  on  the  Malabar  coast 
in  lal.  11"  151'  **-.  ^""S-  75=  471'  E. 
It  is  not  visible  from  the  ocean,  the  only 
building  to  be  seen  being  a  tall  white  1  ightboiisa. 
Hick  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  tine  the  shore, 
and  aredivtdadfrumthe  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand, 
while  andulating  green  hills  rise  up  behind 
and  a  background  of  mountains  is  often  hid- 
den by  banks  of  clouds.  Thi»  name  is  from 
Colicodu,  a  cock  wowing,  as  Chemman  Fennal 
gi?e  Ma  Bword  and  all  the  land  witlun 
cockcrow  of  a  small  temple  to  the  Zamorin,  or 
Bqah  of  Calient,  who  attained  considerable 
power  in  the  15th  century,  but  in  the  early 
wars  of  thePortuguese,  the  British  and  the  ma- 
homedaus  of  Myaore,  that  high  place  was  lost ; 
l^ppoo  Sultan  destroyed  its  flourishing  trade, 
■xpeEled  from  the  country  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  the  foreign  commercial  houses  ; 
caused  all  the  cocoanut  and  sandal  trees  to 
he  cut  down,  and  ordered  the  pepper  plants 
in  the  whole  surrounding  district  to 
be  torn  np  and  hacked  to  pieces  because 
these  plants,  ashe  said,  brought  riches  to  the 
Europeans  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  war 
■gainst  the  Indians.  Besides  cocoanut  pro- 
dncts,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cardamoma.  Ginger, 
Coccnlua  Indions,  Gingelly  seed,  Turmeric, 
Imnrtoot,  Croton  Seeds,  and  Terra  Ja- 
ponica  form  attieles  of  export.  There  are 
Many  of  the  Tier  and  Moplah  race  in  the 
Calicut  diatriot.  Calicut  was  the  first  port 
It  which  Vaaco  de  Gama  arrived.  Ii  was 
mbseqiiBiitly  viaittd  in  1494  by  Pedro  da 
Ltevilham. — UonburgK  Bartoiomto'tVoyagi 
to  the  Maai  India-  See  Tiar,  Moplah, 
Hicolo-di-Conti. 

CALICDT  MANCHE.  A  trading  ship  of 
Ike  ireflt«tn  oout  of  India.    Sea  Boat. 
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of  the  Javanese,  seem  to  have   coine 
from  them.     Sae  Kalinga  ;  Erishaa,  p.  646. 

CALINGAPatAM,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
district  of  Qanjam,  in  long.  84°  IS  E.  and 
Lat  18=14'  N. 

CaLINGULA.  Tam.  Chadr.  Hind.  A  alaice, 
a  weir,  or  waterway  construoted  in  the  bunds  or 
dams  of  tanks  to  permit  the  escape  of  surplna 
water  and  thus  guard  against  the  accumu- 
lating waters  overflowing  the  softer  parts 
of  the  dam. 

CALIF,from  the  Arabic  "Khalifah,"  a  vicege- 
rent, was  the  title  assumed  by  the  mahome- 
dan  rulers  at  Bagdad,  of  whom  the  first  after 
Mahomed  were  Uraar,AbQbakar  and  All  Under 
the  Abbas  dynasty,  they  attained  to  great 
power.  In  Central  Aaia,  the  sultan  at  Con- 
sUntinople  is,  even  now,  universally  called  the 
Caliph  of  Rome. 

Caliph  Mamon,  in  A.  D.  814,  caused  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  measured. 
This  was  done  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  66*66  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equi- 
valent of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumfer- 
ence. Caliph  Hamun,  son  of  Harun  nr  Rasliid, 
forced  am  eutrsnce  into  the  pyramids.  Later, 
Salah-ud-din,  the  Saladin  of  Europeans,  used 
their  casings,  at  least,  as  atone  qnanies. 
Caliph  Umar  waa  the  second  caliph  in  auo- 
cession  to  Mahomed.  His  time  waa  a  period 
of  great  extenuon  of  mahomedanism.  The 
battle  of  Eadesia  waa  fought  and  WMi  by 
hia  general  Saad,  and  put  an  end  to  tin 
Persian  empire  of  the  Pariii.  He  imposed  the 
khitHJ  on  Syri.t,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
Jerusalem  where  hi>i  tomb  still  is.  BjonuijtT' 
na'i  Britiih  Umpire  in  the  JSait,  y.  97. 
Sunsen  ii.  150.  See  Caliph,  Khalif,  Elulifab, 
Kadeiia,  Khirsj. 
CALISATA.  See  Cinchona. 
CALLAU  obCOLONG  STUAIT,  isfoim- 
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CALIGONUM  POLTGONOIDES. 

edby  Pulo  CoUamaudita  contiguouB isltmda, 
and  on  the  east  side  by  the  mainland  aud 
Pulo  IiOOmaL — Uortburgk. 
CALLEE  KUSTOOREE.     Bbsg.  Hub- 

ool-mooahk.  AbelmoBohns  moacbktus. 

CALLICARFA,  8  gentu  of  plauts  of  the  or- 
der Vorbenaceie. 


CALLICARPA  AMERICANA.  Lam.  S^. 
of  Callioarpa  lanata. 

CALLICARPA  ARBOREA,  RotA.  A  gmaU 
tree  of  KTepaul,  Keinann,  Oade,  the  Moniug 
looimtaias,  Qoalpara,  Chittagoag  aad  Houl- 
mein.     Wood  not  known.— Fi»^f. 

CALLICARPA  CANA.  Limn.  Byn.  of 
G^caipa  lanata.  Eoxl. 

CALLIOARPA  INCANA,  Roib. 


FatthBrmu), 

B'a-p»ttn, 


i)«iithur. 


QrowB  in  th«  Panjab.— ^.  I.  Slwart,  m-  D. 
CALLICARPA  LANATA.  Linn.  Eoxb. 

CftllicftVfB  wiu,  Linn- 

„         tamentou.  Lam. 
I,         AmeriMDB,  Lour. 

Husandwi,  Bbbq.  1  Tondi  ;  MiLHii, 

Arooalik  fibre  ofCbitagioiig    Teregsm, 

Bwtra,  HiMD,  |  K«t  Komul,       Tiw,  ■ 

This  plant  ia  rocommendod  by  Dr.  Royle, 
lot  ita  fibw.  O'Shaughnesay  aaya  it  is  bitterish 
and  rather  aromatic.  RoyU  Fib.  PlanU,  u 
310.  O'Shaughnaty.  p.  456. 

CALLICARPA  TOMENTOSA.  LAit.Syn 
of  Calticarpa  lanata. 

CALLICHROA  PLATYQLOSSA.  A  bor- 
der flower,  yellow  with  a  broad  ray,  it  aeldom 
exceeda  a  foot  in  ieigbt-SiddeU. 

CALUNICDS,  a  surname  of  the  second 
Seleucue  a  C.  246,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Synan  rulers,  after  Alexander.  See  Greeks  of 
Asia. 

CALLISTHENES,  as  the  friend  of  Alex- 
ander was  permitted  acceas  to  the  Babvlonieh 
records.    See  Babylon.— Calendar 
CALLIGONUMPOLYOONOIDES.  Limn. 
Bali^i.  Ttam-Indu^        I  PhogaUy,      JT«„„, 

^^'Ph^cii'lndu.1^'  ''•"• 

The  ahoota  of  this  moderately  sized  shrub 
are  greedily  eaten  by  goats  and  camels,  the 
wood  IB  used  as  fuel,  and  in  Bikanir  the 
twigs  are  much  naed  for  huts  and  for  linints 
of  Shallow  wells.  In  the  Cis  Sutlej  and  South- 
•m  PBn]Bb,tb6  fallen  flowers.are  used  as  large- 
ly aa  in  MosaRrgurh  for  food  tliey  are  made 
ml©  bread,  or  are  cooked  with  gbi  and  eaten 
as  n  relish,  J>r.  J.  L.  Steymrf. 


CAL<ENAS  NICOBARICUB. 

CALI SIND.  This  river  comes  fromBugh 
and  ita  petty  branch,  the  Sodwia  fna 
Raghoo  ghur.  There  are  four  riTeiainlab 
called  Sind:  first  the  Sinde  or  ludna;  th«  liltb 
Sinda  -  the  Cali  Sinde,  or  "  black  river ;"  ud 
the  Siude  riaiag  at  Latoti,  on  the  pUbu 
west  and  above  Seronge. 

CALITUGA.    SoeYugB. 

CALLA  AROMATICA  Roxb.  How- 
onema  aromatica. — Seiott. 

CALLAGOUK  ISLAND,  lat  15-34.1!' 
N.,  long.  97°38'iu  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of 
Martaban,  is  a  small  granite  islandriuiig  ibwt 
iJiO  feet  above  the  sea  with  few  trees  and  witk 
a  small  skirting  Ehors,  with  indentti^  btj, 
~~  which  mangroves  grow.     It  has    also  tbt 

me  of  Cnrlew  island  ;  when  we  viaited  itii 

63,  it  had  only  as  inhabitants,  the  labour- 
era  quarrying  stonea  for  the  lightbonse  at  Ctfi 
Negrais. 

CALLISTEPHDS  CHINENSia   Ci» 
D.  c.  Syn.  of  Aster  chinensia.     Chinese  Stv. 
This  is  very   common   in  Ajmere    gsrdctt 
Several  speciea  are  named  by  Voigt  as  bsiiq 
been  grown  near  Calcutta,     ffmi  jfed.  I'm, 
paffe  206. 
CALLITRIS  QCADRIVALVIS.  Vbot; 
jointed  Arbor  vitn,  produces  the  jonipv 
sin  or  sandarach  of  commerce. 
CaLLIOPSIS,  a  genus  of  flowering  [diate, 
esteemed  iu  India.  In  sowing,  dig  and  puliw- 
ise  18  inches  deep,  give  abundance  of  nuDim. 
Water  before  sowing  ;  sow  thinly  ud  ant, 
and  cover  with  fine  sand.     SiddeR. 

CALLY-MOLIAN.  Tin.  Stapelia  vii- 
gttta. 

CALMAGROSTIS  KARKA.  Giul.  Sp. 
of  Ampbidonax  karka. 

CALMUC,   See  Kalmuk ;  Kalka& 

CALNAH,  in  long.  88°  24'  E.,  and  bt. 
25°  29'  N.  ,    •urn  i>fc 

CALNEH,  an  ancient  town,  on  the  dte  tt 
which  it  is  supposed  that  C'teaiphon  was 
See  Eeara,Ealneh.  C'tesiphon 

CALODIUM  COCHIN-CHINENSK 
LoDK.  Syn  of  Caasyta  filiformia.     Lutn. 

CALOEE.  Sumatraa.  Rheea :  China  Gi 
Boehmeria  nivea. 

CAL(ENAS  NICOBARICUS.  TheNk* 
bar  Pigeon.  It  is  of  great  size  and  splendoat  j 
iu  appearance  and  Labita  exhibit  a  near  ■» 
proach  to  the  gallinaceous  birda.  It  lii^ 
chiefly  on  the  ground,  runs  with  gr«tt  »wi 
nees,  and  flies  up  into  a  tree  when  distot^ 
Its  nest  is  of  the  rude  platform  constroi 
nsual  among  the  pigeon  faniily;  one  of  t 
was  built  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet  fron) 
grotind  and  contained  a  single  white  Kt-— 
Mac^Uivrat^t  Voyage,  7ol,  \,p.  244.  "^ 
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CALOPHYLLUK. 

CALOMSL,  a  chloride  of  mflrcnry  used  in 
m«diciD«  by  EuropeMi  and  Dative  medical 
practiCioiMts.  It  is  known  in  India  as  Bas- 
biptir,  bat  ia  rarely  free  from  soluble  cor- 
nare  sablimatej  which  is  often  pruent  in 
poiionom  proportions,  unfitting  autJi  fot  me- 
dicinal ose. — Potetll. 
CiLOIirVOTlON  aRANDIFWEUM,  Choiby. 

CoDToIvuluB  grandifloruB,  Linn. 

ConrolTulns  latiflorns,  Deirouu. 

IpoDuea  latiSora,  Rom.  i  SchuXl. 
Koon  floww,  Ekq.         i  Naga-musbati,    Tah. 

KnDdi  Tilli  31AI.IAI..   I  Vuladambu,  „ 

iNaga-nnui-k&ttiTBL. 

This  beautitul  creeper  was  introduced  into 
tlie  East  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  large 
pare  white  blosaoms  open  at  sunset  and  fade 
at  dsjlight  Its  seeds,  when  young,  are  eaten. 
CaLONYCTION  ROXBUKQHII,G.Dom. 
Syn. 
Ipomsa  grandiflora,  Roxb.,  Rheede, 
Kny-ka-iwoQ  a  I  Cbandnee,  HiMD' 

fbjoo,  Bdmc.  I  Paoditi  Yankaia,    Tbl. 

This  large  flowered  suecies  of  Ipomea,  whose 
iDOwj  bloasoms  open  at  sunset  and  shut  at 
bjlight,  is  Bometimes  seen  carried  over  ar- 
wora  and  pandala  on  the  Tenasaerim  Coast. 
:t  is 

"  lb*  white  ntooD-flowet  mob  as  shows 

On  Sarsndib'a  high  oraga  to  tbote 
Who  near  the  uls  at   aTcning  hU 
SoBoting  har  clove  troM  id  tha  gala."— Jfaww. 
CALONYCTION  SPECIOSUM,   Choiby. 

Syn. 
Iponuea  bona  nox,  Linn,  Mnnda  Valli  i>on 
thttit. 

This  species  also  with  the  same  English 
lame  is  Been  in  European  gardens  in 
'soasierim. — Maton. 
GALOOW£LL.  Singh.  Benjamin. 
CAIOPHTLLUM  (from  -  Kalos"  beauti- 
(1,  and  "  phullon"  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants 
doDging  to  the  natural  order  Garciniaoete. 
tngUBtifolinni.  inopyllum  and  tacamahaca, 
Dw  in  S.  E.  Asia.  Several  species 
Sontbem  India  have  not  as  yet  been 
tsnnined,  and  possibly  they  may  all  be 
a  or  two  species.  They  fumiBh  use- 
1  timber ;  G.  angustifolium  yielding  the 
vn  epars  of  commerce,  or  one  of  them  ; 
1  C.  csJaba,  the  East  Indian  Tacamahaca, 
C.  Inophyllum  is  also  quoted  as  the 
faaca  tree.  Voigt  names  C  anguitifo- 
m,  C.  inopbyllura,  C.  polyantbum  and  C. 
•mahaca.  Ia  the  Tsnaaserim  Frovincoa, 
ise  carpenters  often  use  the  timber  of  a 
ideB  of  calnpfcyllumj  which  also  furnishes 
n.  A  species  of  Calopfayllum,  Poona 
nun,  is  a  luge  tree  oommon  in  the  Western 
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CALOPHTLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 

Ohants  of  Peninsular  India,  Its  wood  is 
much  nsed  in  honse,  and  to  some  extent  in 
ship,  building.  Calophyllura  anguatifolinm 
grows  in  Penang.  C  Blumii,  Wight,  in  Java. 
C.  Biirmanni  in  Ceylon.  C.  deoipiens  in  Tra- 
Tsncore.  C.  lojigifolium  iu  Bombay.  0.  Moonii 
in  Ceylon.  C.  polyantbum,  WhU,  in  the  Khasya 
mountains,  C.  tacaraahacs  in  Madagascar  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  C.  tomentosum,  Wight,  iu 
Ceylon.— r<M>(  87,  Maton,  Melvor. 

CALOPHYLLUM.  Sptcia. 
Oondie.  Mabr. 

Common  on  the  Bombay  coast,  growing 
oa  sandy  sheltered  spots  cIo&b  to  the  sea  on 
the  coast  south  of  the  Savitree,  north  of 
that  river  it  ia  rare.  The  wood  never  rea- 
ches any  size,  and  is  alwsys  crooked.  A  good 
bitter  oil  is  furnished  by  theeeeds. — Dr.  Gib- 

CALOFHTLLU&f,a  epecies  of  Tenasseriio, 
which  honse  carpenters  often  use  as  timber, 
and  the  tree  also  furnishes  spars. 

CALOPHTLLUM.  Sptdn. 
Foonyet.  Bubm, 

Firewood  I  of  British  fiurmah,  A  cubic 
foot  weighs  39  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soit  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
tbe  first  branch  is  60  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  12 
feet.  It  sells  at  12  annas  per  cubic  foot — D". 
Brandis  Cat.  Cat.  Ex,  of  1862. 

CALOPHTLLUM,  Speciei. 
Thu-ra-phe,  Bukh. 

A  wood  of  British  Burmab,  (Mnrtaban  1 
and  TavoyI)  used  for  carving  images,  occa- 
sionally for  canoes.  A  cubic  foot  uf  it  weighs 
57  lbs.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the 
average  length  of  the  trunk  to  tbe  first  branch 

"1  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6 
feet  from  tbe  ground  is  4  feet. — Dr.  Btxmdis. 

CALOPHTLLUM,  Specits. 
Thu-ta-pee.  Bunu. 

A  large  tree,  used  for  masts  and  spars  in 
Uartaban- 

CALOPHPLLUM,  Species. 
Turta-phee.  Bubh- 

Used  for  masts.  &c.  iu  Tavoy.  (These  two 

em  identical  with  the  above  of  Dr.  Broudis.) 

CALOPHTLLUM  ACUMINATUM. 
Waldombe.  Singh. 

A  tree  of  the  western  parts  of  Ceylon,  the 
timber  of  which  is  used  for  cnmmun  house 
building  purposes.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  3& 
lbs.  ll  lasts  20  years.— ifr.  Mendit. 

CALOPHTLLUM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 
RoxBDKGB.  This  13  tbe  Piney  tree  of  Penang, 
where  it  grows.  It  occnra  also  in  Coorg,  My- 
sore, Canora,  and  along  the  ghats,  northwards 
to  Sawnntwsrree,  but  rarely  of  any  great  sise 
beyond  the  line  of  the  Neelgoond  ghat    It  ia 
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CALOPHTIXDU  AHQ  OSTIFOUUH. 

*  ma^ificent  tree  vhra  growing  in  the  M- 
TinM  of  the  BODthera  ghats  of  CaBira.  Aceord- 
iug  to  Dr-  Gibson  and  Dr.  Cleghorn,  the 
Poon  spara  are  obtained  from  this  tree,  but 
the  tre«s  are  becoming  scarce,  and  are  perhaps 
more  valnable  than  teak.  Dr.  Qibaon  says 
that,  to  tlie  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  Poon 
span  ars  furnished  by  Calupbyllnm  angusti- 
folinm,  vbich  ia  a  magnificent  tree  in  the 
ravines  of  the  southern  ghats.  In  habit 
and  appearance  it  is  totally  distinct  from  C. 
inophjltum.  These  sp^rs  are  found  along  the 
ghats,  from  the  Sawuntwarree  border  south- 
ward, but  rarely  of  any  great  size  till  the  line 
of  the  Neelcond  ghat  is  passed.  At  another 
place  hesays  that  the  Poon  spars  of  the  first 
claaa  were  not  procurable  in  the  jungles  near- 
est to  the  cnast,  and  probably  owiug  to  the 
continoed  extension  of  ".ultivation.  Jt  is  ra- 
ther from  the  inland  forests  of  Caoara,  backed 
ai  these  are  by  those  of  Coorg  to  the  east, 
that  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  is  principally 
drawn.  On  his  way  from  the  Mysore  border  to 
Bircee,  be  saw,  in  mora  than  one  place,  im- 
mense epars  of  Poon  standing  aa  treea,  but 
scorched,  burned  up,  and  tendered  useless.  Dr. 
Gleghom  tells  us  that  young  trees,  especially 
such  as  are  in  accessible  places, are  must  care- 
fnlly  preserved  in  Coorg,  Mysore  and  Canara. 
In  one  case  which  came  within  hia  obserration, 
several  valuable  spars  were  foond  in  a  bridge, 
the  total  estimate  of  which  was  250  Rupees. 
But  Poon  spars,  altfaongh  highly  prised  for 
ship  building,  are  ill  suited  for  making 
bridges.  This  incident  he  remarks,  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  officers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Telegraph,  &o., 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  de- 
scription of  timber  available  and  snitable  for 
their  wants.  He  also  mentions  that  the  Super- 
inteodent  of  Cuor);  had  received  several  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  Poon  spars  and  oth«r  timber 
at  the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles  from  the 
Soolia  river,  showing  the  eoarcity  of  such  wood 
and  the  readiness  of  tbe  Hangalore  contractors 
to  carry  it  several  miles  to  the  nearest  water 
carriage.  These  opinions  of  Dra.  Gibson  and 
Cleghorn,  that  the  Poon  spars  of  commerce 
•re  obtained  from  the  Calophyllum  angusti- 
folinm  are  of  great  valae.  But  in  1850,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Central  Committee 
for  the  EihibitJon  of  1S51,  the  Poon  of  com- 
merce was  supposed  by  Dr.  Wight  to  be  from 
the  Dillenia  pentagyrs,  "  Howaden,"  Tel.,  a 
Urge  timber  tree.  The  wood  of  Dillenia 
pentagjrna  ia  said  to  be  esceediugly  strong 
aad  very  durable,  even  when  buried  under 
ground,  and  it  is  a  stately  forest  tree,  common 
on  the  faoe  of  the  W.  Qhats.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Horthem  Ciruars  and  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  The  sinilanty  <£  natiTS 
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names  between  this  and  Calophyllam  inopk^' 
lum,  led  Dr.  Wight  to  snipect  bodib  m 
fnaiou.  Dr.  Wght  wm  satisfied  that  D. )» 
tagynia  ia  the  tree  which  furaiahes  tbe  Pm 
:pars,  being  a  tall,  andCalophyllum  inophylli 
a  short  stunted  tree.  Dr.  Cle^ora  oommta 
the  strict  conserving  of  C.  ai^nstifclinm  a 
Coorg  and  Canara. — Dn.  Gi&on,  (%aAm 
and  Wight,  Mr.  Rohd^i  MSS.,  Dr.  Ri>av^ 
Tredgold.  Markhavt,  p.  4S2,    See  Poon. 

CALOPHILLUM  APETALUM.  Wiilbi 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  epnriiim,  Chnty. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BINTAGOR  Bori 
Syn.  of  Calophyllum  iuopbyllom. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRACTEATUM.  Tbi 
A. great  tree,  grows  in  the  Saffr&gam Dislri 
of  Ceylon,  by  the  eidea  of  stienms  at  DQgra 
elevation.— rXw.  Enum.  PL  Zryl  I,  p.  51. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BRASILIENSE  " 
Calophyllum. 

CALOPHYLLUM  BURMANNI,  Wk 
lUnsL  L,  129.  This  tree  grows  in  ihek 
parts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  no  g 
elevation.— rAw.  En.  PI.  Zey.  I.,  p.  52. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABA,  LraiL 
Calophyllum  spuiium,  CAoity. 
Calophyllum  calabioidea,  G.  Don. 
Calophyllum  apetalum,    WxUd. 
Calophyllum  calaba.  Ztnn. 
C.  Wightiana,  WaU. 

Bnbb*  nura.      Cur.  |  OarrukesiiM^       &I 

CaltbatrM,        Eito.  Cham  PioMi.     Til 

Tiiru  puuu,      U^UL.  | 

This  ia  a  native  of  the  westrm  ptnviaM 
Ceylon  and  of  Travancore,  and  prodnea 
true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca  resin.  Itgr 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  its  timber  ill 
for  bollock  carts,  staves,  cask  headiugi 
house  buildings.  In  CWiara  and  SodA 
grows  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  *od 
cbieQy  above  the  ghata.  The  wood  is  v»A 
oanoes.  Sir  J.  Uerschel  saenu  to  tUnk 
East  Indian  Tacamahaea  to  be  the  prod« 
C.  LQophyllum,for  hesays,  specimens*" 
from  Ctlophyllum  inophylluin,  the  Ti 
ca  of  Ceylon,  are  desirable  in  atia  to 
pharmacologists  in  accurately  determiaisl 
Tacamabaca  of  European  cummera.— ^ 
^Vt  Manual  q^  Seittuijie  Enquiry,  p-' 
Dr.  OShauglma^,  Mr.  Men<ti*,  Dr.  .Si 
W.  &  A.,p.  103. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CALABIOIDEa 
Syn.  of  Calophyllam  spnrium,  (^itj. 

CALOPHYLLUM  CUNEIFOLIUII, 
A  great  tree,  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
to  4000  feet  at  Madamshaaawera  in  C( 
—Tkvi.  Snwn.  Pi.  Ziyi.  I.,  p.  51. 
CALOPHYLLUM  DECIPIENS.    ff" 
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CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHTLLTJM. 
For.  a ;  fotiis  oboTsto-oblongis,  baai  rotun- 


For, 


foUii  oordfttO'OibioulatiB. 
igrowsin  tbeAmbagaoiowa  District} 


OundiT 
DombaQua. 

Mahr. 
Halbu. 

PioiM  ID»r>m 
Poana  cbettu 
Pupnag*     „ 
Puau»g>mD  , 

OWOT, 
Hnne-pu. 

T*M. 

Til. 

Far. 
Far.  fi  grows  at  Hinidoon  Corle,  at  an  eleva- 
■  tion  of  1000  to  2000  te»t.~Thu.  Snum.  ft 
^lyL  I.,p  51. 
CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHTLLUM.  Lraw ; 
BoiB. 

Qtlapbyllum  biutogor,  I  Balsamaria   inopbyl- 
Boxb.  I      lum,  Loitr. 

Snltuii  flliuiipa.  Bma. 
FliDng-njFt.         Bdbm. 
Wuuu  mm.       Car. 
Undi.  DUK. 

AleundriAn  Ltnrel.ENO 
Undi.  HlHD. 

Baliuia  ahAmpa  „ 

The 

Sarpua  k>  phul.    HlHD. 

PimigA.  Sahb. 

The  oil, 
PMO-tHd  OiL       Emo.     I  PiuDay  yennai. 
ftrpuB  ii  tel        Hind.   I  PiniM;  muw.        asl. 
Finse-eDtte  yennii.  Tam,  | 

This  beaatifal  tieoi  with  an  appropriEite 
Btme,  grows  in  the  western  part  of  Ceylon, 
wiure  it  is  emplojed  for  mast«  and  cross  sticks 
tf  Yettoa  dhonies  and  fishing  Ijoats,  and  poles 
tl  bollock  carts.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  40  lbs. 
Dr.  (Fight  says,  as  to  Coimbatore,  that  the 
nee  is  lara  at  that  distance  from  the  ooiiBt ; 
:be  wood  is  coarse  grained,  bat  very  strung 
ind  durable,  and  on  the  coast  is  usad  in  sbi 
Milding.  In  tlie  alpine  forests,  it  attains 
^eu  size  and  fnruishea  the  poon  spars  so 
rsliisble  for  shipping  ;  so  far  as  he  coold 
eaiD,  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  Calo- 
Jkyllom  used  for  the  same  purpose  nnder  the 
inersl  name  of  poon.  The  Alezandrian 
Anrel  grows  to  a  considerable  size 
blabar  Coast,  but  is  a  still  larger  tree 
(hod  of  Balambsngan  and  alonii;  the  shores 
\  Banguey  and  Sainpsmnangio,  where  it  has 
(t  the  names  of  Palo-Maria  and  Dancawn. 
lis  also  common  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
■ere  the  natiTCs  prepare  oil  from  the  fmit 
I  it  ia  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in 
Ibbar.  Near  the  Burman  monasteries, 
■  fragrant  flowered  spedea  of  Calopbyllum 
«ccasioaall7  seen  in  cultivatioa,  and  is  a 
■arkablj  handsome  tree.  It  occnrs 
flon  and  in  all  ports  of  India,  and  is 
ker  and  fruit  most  part  of  the  year.  The 
•  ia  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  grows  well 
landy  tracts  close  to  the  sea,  where  few 
»n  tbrive  ;  it  is  rare  at  a  distance  from  the 
ft.  in  tho  alpine  forests,  it  attains  a 
It  size  and  it  is  said  furnishes  the  poon 
kt  BO  -valaa.ble  for  shipmng.  It  yields 
it  twice  s  year,  ia  Marcii  and  Sep- 
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tember,  and  frequently  attains  the  age  of 
300  years.  It  ia  eulUvat«d  in  Java  for  the 
sake  of  its  shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  j  the  wood  is  much  used  in  bouse,  and 
to  some  ezteut  iu  ship<bailding.  The  wood  is 
oarse  grained,  strong,  durable  and  ornameu' 
tal.  Ur.  Daliymple  tells  us,  that  no  tree  ia 
superior  to  this  for  knees  and  crooked  timber. 
The  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil,  and  a  resio 
ia  obtained  from  the  roots,  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  identical  with  the  Taca- 
mahacaof  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  flowers 
Lave  the  odour  of  Mignonette.  The  oil  is 
mannfactored  and  used  at  Bombay,  Tinnevelly, 
and  other  parts  of  India,  as  abrnp  oil.  The 
seeds  from  whicb  it  is  obtained  are  very 
oleeginous,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of 
their  weight  of  oil.  In  the  Sa moan  islands, 
the  large  ava  bowl  is  made  from  the  taiuanu, 
Calophyllum  iuophyllum,  and  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place. — Cap(.  £lpMnstimt  £rikine, 
lilandi  of  the  Western  I'adjie,  p.  46.  J>rt, 
Wig?U,  Gibson,  Mason,  Aiui'ie,  O'Shaugk. 
tteisff,  Eitg.  Cye.,  Roxb.W,  606,  Voigt.  Tkvmtt* 
1.  51.  See  Oils. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LASCEOLARIA.  See 
Calopbylluiii  longifolium. 

CALOPHYLLUM  LONGIFOLIUM. 
Tbe-n-pi,  Bush,      j  Tha-ra-bi,  Buau. 

Tbana-bi,  „  | 

In  Pegu  this  is  found  near  towns,  together 
with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  are  of  smaller  growth.  It  hue  a  red 
wood  adapted  to  cabinet  making.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties near  thii  Attaran  Bivei  and  its  leeders. 
Maximum  girth  3  cubits.  Maximum  length 
22^  feet.  \Yhcn  seasoned,  it  sinks  in  wuter. 
It  is  there  used  for  planking,  masts  and  yards 
of  junks  ;  it  is  escelleut  for  helves,  but  not 
procurable  at  Maulmeiii  in  sofficieut  abun- 
dance. Strongly  recomcneiidod  to  make  models. 
— Dr.  MeCltUand.  Captaitt  Dance. 

CALOPHYLLUM  TACAMAHACA.  Sea 
Calophyllom. 

CALOPHYLLUM  MOONII,  Wianr,  11- 
lust,  I.  129  ;  Domba  keeiia-gasB,  SiNs. 
A  great  tree  of  the  Ceylon  forests  in  the  dis- 
trict between  Galle  and  Ratnapoora ;  not  on- 
common.— TXw.  Enum.  Pi.  2eff£.  I.,  p.  52- 

CALOPHYLLUM  TOUENTOSUM, 
Wight  Illust  L,  128 ;  Eeena  tel  SiseH.  A 
tree  of  Ceylon  growing  in  the  central  province 
abundantly,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  6000 
feet ;  common.  Its  timber  is  valued  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  the  seeds  are  collected  in 
considerable  quantities  for  the  oil  they  coctain. 
Tha.Sium.  PI.  Zei/l.I.,p.  51. 

UALOPHYLLUM  TfiAPEZIFOUUM, 
Thw.  a  great  tree  of  Ceylon  in  the  Hunae- 
^ria  District,  in  the  Central  Province,  grow- 
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ing  ftt  an  deration  of  4000  to  5O00  feet.— 
Tkw.  EKum.  Pl.Zeyl  /.,  p.  51, 

CALOPHYLLUM  WALKERU,   Wioht. 
JHqbc  I,  A  trae  of  Ceylun  growing  at  Newen 
Ellia,  Adam'B  Peak,  and  other  of  the  most 
eleTBted  parts  of  the  island.    An  oil  is  extract- 
ed from  the  aeeda  of  this  and  the  other  apedea 
of   the  genus,  which  is  used  for  burning. — 
Thw.  Snum.Pl.  Zeyl.  I.,  p.  51. 
CALOSANTHES INDICA,  Bldkb.  W.  I- 
Stm. 
Bignonia  Iiidica,  Roxb. 

„       pentandra  Loitr, 
Spathodea  Indico. 


KhyouoE  Shi,  Bohm. 

BbioDB  HlND- 

Aulantha,  Mai-ial. 

ToUlla-gui.  SiN«H' 


Tav. 


Achimanm, 

Paoa  wood  Anglo      <> 
Dundilapu    cbettu  TiL. 
Pam-fdna  ebettu,     „ 

Tbia  tree  has  been  noticed  under  its  sy- 
nonym, Bignunia  Indica.  It  grows  in  Ceylon, 
Goimbatore,  tbrougbont  the  Konkans,  in 
Mnhim,  and  the  jungles  of  Ebnndeish.  Dr. 
Wight  mentions  tbat  it  is  aaid  to  be  a  -very 
eoEt  and  juicy  wood,  of  no  valne. — Dr.  Wight. 
Voigt.  Thwnila-  See  Bignonia  Indica. 

CALOrfOMA.  One  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Hong  Kong. 

CALOTES.  Mr.  Jerdon  obtained  at  Sa- 
gnr  A  new  species  of  CaLotes,  with  ennnnons 
head,  short  and  thick  body,  the  tail  not  ex- 
ceeding the  body  in  length,  and  tbe  toes  also 
flhort  and  strong  ; — Jovr.  B.  A.  S. 

CALOTROPre,  E.  Bkowh.  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  AsclepiaceEe,  of 
which  C.  gigaiitea,  C,  Herbacea  andC.  Procera 
are  named  by  Voigt  They  produce  useful 
fibres,  a  cotton  wool,  an  acrid  juice,  and  a 
gatta  percha  like  aiibstauce  and  a  manna. 
Of  this  geijus  three  species  are  met  with  all 
over  Sootbern  Asia,  but  Calotropis  gigantea 
is  that  common  in  tbe  southern,  and  C-  Ha- 
mittonii  in  the  northern  parte,  and  C-  procera 
grows  in  Persia ;  tbe  last  extends  even  to 
Syria.     Yoifft.  p.  540. 

CALOTROPIS  GIGANTEA.   Beowh. 
Vftr  a.  Alba  or  white.  Var.  fi  lilicina  or  blue. 
Wigiiei  Contrib. 

a.  white  variety. 

Aaclepias  gigantea.    Zinrt. 


Asfaai 


Akuod:  the  white  Var. 

Ak. 

ShwrtAkund.    Bbbq. 

Yerika. 

MiiZl 

Mai-oh.                 BuRH. 

Eriba. 

Rowi              of  Botobay 

Beierika. 

Yokada                    Cah. 

Aknnd 

Savb. 

Bed-ul- Aahar.     EaiPT. 

Arka. 

Kerchat 

Mtndara 

Gigantjc   awallow    wort 

Sri  «-Taorkam 

[Enq. 

Mooda-waru. 

Singh 

CiiTltd    flowfiwd 

Vella  yaream. 
Telia  fiHndii. 

Ta«. 

Calotiopia             Sn<i. 

T«L. 

Aland                    Himd, 

Rachajilledu, 

Hnddar 

JiUedu 

„ 

CALOTROPIS  GIOAKTEA. 

The  plant. 
Aknndo  Baira.  1  Uadar,  Hn 

Shwat  Aknnd  „        Yarkam  mum.     Trt. 

Ak-ka-jhar  Hran.  |  Jilledn  chettoo     Tn. 

This  plants  with  another  spedei  or  viiit^, 
is  by  the  hindus  held  sacred  to  Siv^  IB 
flowers,  also,  form  one  of  the  five  dsrta  liA 
wb  joh  Kama,  the  Indian  god  of  love,  ii  tof- 
posed  to  pierce  the  hearts  of  mort^ 
In&nta  winged,  who  mirtliful  throw 
ShaAa  n>aa  tipped  from  nectBiaaubin. 
Sir  William  Jones  refers  to  it  in  lui  hym 
to  EamaDeva. 

Fibre  of  the  Yercnni. 
Jilada  nara,  Tbi..      I  YMcnm  nir,        Tu. 

Ak,  Hnm.  | 

Kope  or  Coir. 
Madar.  Hind.    I  Toondeecoir,      Tu, 

Lamb-dorc,  „      |  Galom  Taroo,     Til 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  shrub,  mt.; 
a,   alba;  tnr.   p,    lilicina,     which  gra*  ia 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  all  India,  aud  Bum' 
andyieldmanyvaliiableproduct*.  ItwiUsn 
in   barren    places,   and    it    has   been  i 
gestad    to    plant    it  as  »  barrier  to  d 
sands.     It   yields   a  kind    of   man 
ShalcuraLathar,  also  Ak  or  Mudar . 
(sugar).    Its    milky   juice    ha*    been   j 
pared    like    caoutchouc    and    gntta  | 
It  is  evaporated  in   a  shallow  dish,  < 
in  the  sun  or    in  tbe   shade  ;  when  diTi  I 
may    be    worked  up    in     botwater  witk^ 
wooden  kneader,  as  this  process  r 
acridity   of  the  gnm.     It   bscomes  imaa 
ately  flexible  in  hotwater,  but  hardens  is 
water,  is  soluble  in  oi)  of  turpentine,  and  til 
.rqpressioni.     It  is   however  a  condnetot 
electricity.     Mr,  Mouckton  proposed  i 

of  the  downy  substance  contuncd  in  < 
follicles  of  tbe  plant;  aud  bod  paper  a 
well  pure  as  when  mixed  with  t 
fifths  oftbe  pulp  of  the  hemp  (SonnI),ri 
natives  use  for  makiog  paper.  As  tbe  | 
iy  and  silky,  but  comparatively  short  i 
is  difficult  to  spin,  a  mixture  of  ooe-fiAl 
cotton  was  made,  in  order  to  enable  itti 
worked.  A  good  wearing  cloth,  wbicb  it 
washing  and  takes  adye,  waa  produced.  ' 
however  well  suited  for  staffing  pi 
or  coverlets.  Ur.  Mouckton  calculated 
its  cost  would  be  one  rupee  a  i 
This  eiikj  down  of  the  pods  is  i 
by  tbe  natives  on  tbe  Madras  si^ 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  thread.  It  ism 
tible  of  being  spnn  into  tbe  finest  jv 
cambric,  and  baa  been  tised  for  the  i 
fscture  of  a  light  snbstitnte  for  flanw 
Uerani,  Thresher  and  Glennie  of  lA 
It  works  welt  with  either  silk 
it  is  also  being  tried  by  Messrs.  Ot 
and  Co.    of  Edisbnigh  u    a  niatciiil 
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pifii.  TIm  elsMwd  ftbres  are  tho  Bowitring 

I  ifasp  of  India,  one  of  tha  BtrongQst    fibPM 

kiDWB.  It  poHHBW  moat  of  tha  qoalitiaa  of  flax, 

udouiba  worked  with  thaaune  madtinaiT, 

H  tiu  fibn  splits  to  almoat  anj  dagrea  of  fina- 

DM  with  the  luekle,  aud  baus  drasaiog  and 

iMitiag  wall  For  maoj  jean  thta  fibra  waa 

Htd  bj  tlia  wealth;  nntivaa  fur  making  strong 

Mhs,  cambrioa,  and  Uwna  worn  bj  tha  t^jaha, 

ud  it  ii  still  employed    fi>r  tnatdng  fishing 

Kau,   n«ta,    gins,      bow-atringa     and    tigar 

tt^s  on  saeoDBt  of    its    strength.     It  don 

Mt  rot  taadilr    in  water,    as  the  rasinous 

■ill?  Jnioe  of  the  plant  (n  kind   of     anb- 

Hitate  for    gutta  parcha,   bat  a    ooadnctor 

of  atntrieitj)    aaems    to    preserve  it.     The 

Kft  white   fIbra,    thonftb     till    lately     nn- 

h»wa  in  England,  has  long  been  familiar  to 

aiimof  India.  Oftworopeamadaof  the  fibre, 

.ipieeaof  one,  about  7  feet  long,  snstained  for 

ima  time  £40  Iba.,  and  broke  with   952. 

ftiawia  foond  the  strongest  of  tha  cordage 

jures   bi'ed    in     the    Coiinbatora     district. 

pie  fibre  is      used     everywhere     in    Asia 

|h  mske  fishing  linos,  being  of  extraordinary 

|hngth,and  it  is  evea  ooiiaidered  better  adapt- 

18  for  cloth   than  for  cordage,     'fho  alrongtli 

¥  tha  fibre  exceeds  that  of  all  other  vegeUble 

■Mtances,  as  the  following  experiments,  of 

p  three  itrand  -j  inch  ropo  will  show. 

Weight  ■usiaiaed. 

1  Coir  fCcKKM  nnoiffln) 324  Ibi. 

S  VaiAtj  UuJH  (Uibiacut  CutDSblDui)     300 
;  )M«nioI(BuMTieni»)rlmDiaii)  ...     tla 

r  *  Mtea  (Qoaypium  Harbueum)  ...  3i6 
i  &  CitthaUf  nar  (A|ia*e  Atnaricaua},..  303 
;  •  Jaupuin  or  {Suod  Crotolarca  juiioea)  407 
7  Tncuni  ear  (Ualotrupii  gigiuiMB]  ...  6s^ 
^Bbra  ij  valued  at  £30  to  £35  a  ton. 
^  fiiliclaa  are  supposed  by  aome  to  be 
^■Pple  of  Sodom.  Ita  juice  and  the  pow. 
Wf^  bark  of  ita  roota,  have  long  been  em- 
n[wl  as  an  ftltentive,  by  the  natives  of 
Nj*)  in  leproay  and  other  cutaneous  afiee- 
P^t  and  are  no  doubt  possaasad  of  active 
"l^putiaa.  Ur.  Duccaii  obtaLied  from  it  a 
^cjple  which  he  oalled  iludarine.  In  Ara- 
K  anthora  on  Materia  Mediea  it  is  even 
Vposed  to  iinvfl  been  known  to  the  Greeks. 
-Baoiur'g  Him.  Jown.  1,  86  ;  Roj/le,  Him. 
M-.  375.  Dr:  Bididi,  Hu»U>;  ilaton, 
'Skntghatug,  p.  48,  WtgiU  -V.  E.  SeportM  of 
W.  SoyU  Fii).  PI.  Simnondt.  Com.  Frod. 
Ifiw  iii.  122.  Joar.  Agri-Bori.  Soey.  of 
HiM,viii.  107,  326.  See  Carbon.  Cryptoe- 
Ibgrandiflon.  Dipterocorpna  Inris.  Jiloua, 
>na  OaiaDflBBiei 

<JALOTROP18  H&HILTOKII,  Wiobt. 
ua  is  the  moot  common  aperies  in  the  upper 
nineat  of  India.  Tbe  bark  of  the  root 
i  ths  driod  nrilk  poasesB  similar  properties 
titoM  of  ths  C.  gigaotett  ;  it  a,  howevff,  fir 
SS 


CALFIGABPUH  BOXBnsQHIL 

ioforioa  s«   an  enutie  lanwAj.    AoeordiBg  to 
Dr.  Wallieh,  this  and  C.  giganten  aietha  aauM 

tam—ffSkaugKiitgtjt,  pag*  424. 

GALOTROPIS     HEBBAGBA,    GABn. 
AaelefHaa  barbaoaa  of  Bo]d>argh. 
Chota  Akonda.  Hind. 

Their  roots  are  an^Iayed  to  make  ganpow- 
dar  obarooal.  The  stem  yields  naafol  strong 
ftbrea^  and  the  white  ailk-like  matmrials  of  tbn 
poda  haa  baen  ancoasafully  tried  to  nux  with 
'k.—  Voigt.  M.  e.  i'ronedimpi. 

CALOTfiOFIS   fBOCmU.,  R.  Bsowk. 
Sth. 
a  Hamiltoai,  W.         I  0.  {pgutaa,  Andr. 
Aaclepias  procsra,  Jif.  | 


1  Spalmak 
„  Paahkand 

N*1U  jLlledn 

POHJAB.      I        JiUcdu 


HiHD.       1  Spalmak  FmuAM, 

Mailsr 
B«d«lMt 
Spulmai 

This  grows  in  Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
Feshawur,  in  the  Punjab  ia  qitite  arboreous, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  Siad  four 
and  five  feet  in  girth.  The  bark  is  strip- 
ped and  made  into  halters  for  cattle,  ropes, 
letting,  twino  and  fishing  lines,  all  durable. 
The  silky  floss  of  its  follicles  is  used 
for  pillows.  A  manna,  Shakr-ul-AsLar,  and 
Shakr-ul-Tigbal,  obtained  from  it,  is  sold 
in  the  shops.  Its  acrid  juice  is  applied  to 
cutaneous  ailments  and  iu  leprosy,  and  it 
is  used  by  Rajpata  to  poison  their  infant 
daughters.  The  fresh  bark  of  the  root,  also 
the  powder  of  the  luot,  are  used  in  leprosy. 
The  insect  that  causes  the  manna  is  called 
QaltigDl.— .ffoyJe.  III.  Ind.  Sot.,  p.  275. 
O'Shaughntuif,  p.  454.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stfuarl. 

CALFA.  Sakbc.  Creation  or  Formation. 
In  Liiidu  theogony,  at  the  end  of  every  Cslpa 
(Creatioo),  all  things  are  re-ahsorbed  in  the 
deity,  who,  iu  the  interval  of  another  creation, 
reposes  himself  on  the  Serpent  Seaha  (dura- 
tion), who  is  also  termed  Ananta  (endless.) 
Agni  Savarcii,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  14  Fatriiirchs  who  preside  auccessivel; 
over  the  14  Manwantara  of  the  Calpa. — 
Warrea'i    Kala  Sa»hUa,p.  311. 

CALPEG  Pergunnahs  have  been  under 
British  rule  aince  1806. 

CALPENTYN  ISLAND,  south  of  Cor- 
diva,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  low, 
abounding  with  cocoanut  trees,  and  extends 
from  lat  7'  36'  N.,  to  8°  16'  N.,  the  long 
tongae  of  land  on  the  aoaih  ahnost  tonohiug 
the  mun. — Horthvrgh. 

CALPI,  a  hindn  astronomical  terra  of 
4,320,000,000  yeara     See  Calpa. 

CALPICARPUM  EOXBtJRGHn.  Pcri- 
wincle  tre^  Evg. 

S7N. 

Cerbera  fimcticosa. 
Sa-lat,  Bvxk.     |  iQutli  itaimtra,        TXl. 

'  « —  o- 


CALyPlRANTEES  CAETOPHTLLIFOUA. 

A  lundaome  flowering  ahrab,  almost  con- 
■tantly  covered  with  blouoma,  like  those  of 
the  roBj-periwiode,  Vitiea  n$ea,  but  larger 
uid  fluatly  frsfrnuit ." — ifcuon. 

CA.LPETTY,  B  hamlet  of  Ceylon  in  the 
neighbonrhodi)  of  Colombo. 

CALTUaA,in  L.  80°4'  E,  and  L.  6°  12'  N. 
CALUMBA  ROOT.  Cooculue  palmatne, 
I>eC.  Vfta  fint  tn&de  known  u  a  medicine  by 
F.  Redi  about  1677.  Semedus  mentioned  it 
before  1722  among  medicines  from  India.  In 
works  on  Materia  Uedica  in  use  in  India,  it 
occnrs  by  tbe  name  of  Kalumb.  It  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Mozamlnque  a&d  Oibo 
iu  Eiutern  Africa. 

CALUU  TAROO.    Tkl.    Colotropis 
gantea, 

CALURANA.    Sikoh.   Helleborns  niger. 
CALUVERE,  SiNOB.  Ebony.  1 1  Enu,  A 
tree  of  tbe  northeiu  and  eafiCem  part  of  Cey- 
lon, f  iirnisbing  a  Sue  black  wood,  naed  largely 
for    buildiiigu  and    furniture.     A  cubic  foot 
weighs  71  lbs.,  and  itlaste  SO  years. — MendU. 
CALVARY,   a  mount  or  cone.     Tbe  early 
christians  bsliered    that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
interred  here. 
CALYPTR^A.  A  ggnas  of  Molluscs. 
CALYA,  OE  CALINAGA,  a  serpent  elain 
by  Krishna. 

CALYMERE  POINT,  on  the   Cororaandel 
coast,  in  lat  I0»  Iff  N., long.  79"  541'  ^t" 
low,  and  covered  with   cocoaaut   trees,  «'  ' 
two  pagodas  near  each  other  about  a  mile 
land. — Horiburgh. 

CALYPTOMENA  VIRIDIS  resorts 
to  dense  thickets  when  alarined,  1 
■ally  out  to  feed  on  fruit,  wild  figs,  &c. 
and  mingle  with  barbets  and  other  birds  in 
so  doing  ;  the  note  is  low  and  sweet  ;  a  mel- 
low T/histle,  like  the  Eurylaimi,  tbey  are 
tnme  and  stutiid — 3ft'.  Blyt/i  tit  SL  At.  Hoc. 
Journal-     See  Rupicoliua. 

CALYPrORaYNCUS,ViooKsaiidHoEs- 
7IELD.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  sub-family 
Cacatuiua,  Calyptorbynchus  galeatam ;  Vigors 
and  Horafield,  Syn  of  Psittacus  gsJeatnm, 
Latham,  and  the  Callocephalon  austrole. 
Lesson.     See  Aves.  Birds. 

CALYPTRANTHES      CARYOPHYL- 
LIFOLIA,  Willd.  i  Stcartx. 
Tbe  tree. 
Nawel  wood  tree  Eko.      I  Nswcl  maiam,  Tax. 

Jamoon,  HiHD.      Neredi  ohettUi  Til. 

Battadumbe,        Sixom  1 1 

Tbe  fmit. 
Jftmoon  ka  pbsl,    Dm.  i  Batte  dembf,         fiman 
Nawal  fruit,  Kiro.     Nawel  p»lUm,        Tau. 

Kaka  jamboo,       Sams.  |  Naredi  puidoo,      Tsl. 

A  large  growing  timber  tree.     The  wood  is 
light,  and  cbisfly  naed  formakiog  grain  mea- 
sures, hut  is  also  made  into  eanioga  frames, 
cotsi  Sec,  find  iu.  Ceylon,  for  common  house 
30  C 


CAITTRIPLEI OBOVATA. 

.  building :  a  cubic  foot  weighs  45  lbs.  titd  Wt 
20  years.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  uel 
in  deooetion  by  the  nntives  for  dysoittij. 
:  The  fmit  when  ripe,  ia  of  a  very  dark  pnrpte 
colour,  and  about  the  Bice  of  a  large  eherrj. 
In  tsBte  it  somewhat  resembles  the  »loe,  bil 
is  much  sweater.  A  variety  of  this  tree, 
0<ij1ajftmaaak»phal,DcK.  I  Vullaj  nawel  pilIiB, 
Sweta  jembod,  Sahs.  |  Tu. 

I  Tdla  naredi  pa)>dii,TK 
has  a  fruit  nearly  similar  to  it  in  natanl 
qualities,  and  baa  got  its  namrs  from  being  d 
a  different  colour  (white). — Dr.  RiddOt,  Mr. 
Mendit,  iinilie. 

CALYPTRAMTHB3  CUMINLl 
Mabadsn.  Sixsh. 
Grows  in  the  uurtheru  and  western 
vinoee  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  used  for  GOBOiai 
houae-huilding  purposes,  wheels, 
cubic  foot  weighs  36  lbs.,  and  it  lasta  !» 
years.  The  berries  are  eaten  when  full  rip. 
—Mr.  Ad  Mmdu. 

CALYPTRANTHES  JAMBOLAK^A. 
JamooD.  Hind.  |  Turkolum.    Tam. 

This  large  and  haudsome  tree  fluwen  id 
February  and  March,  and  thrives  in  any  good 
soil.  It  occurs  in  the  central  pruviaca  of  Ctj- 
lon,  and  is  met  with  in  gardens  all  over  th* 
peiiinaula  uf  India.  It  is  employed  in  Ceyloi, 
for  common  bouse  building.  The  fruit  of 
the  best  sort  ia  as  large  as  a  common  bias 
plum,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance, 
has  a  rough  astringent  flavour,  and  shouLl  be 
soaked  in  aalt  and  water  before  it 
The  fresh  stone,  if  planted, grows  immediatelj. 

Dr.  Riddell,  Mr.  MendU. 
PALYaACCION  ANGUSTIFOLIA, 
Soorpuaei.  C*H.  |  Kooluiara.  C 

GroKB  in  Canara  and  Sunda, 
of  the  ghats  and  below  in  sheltered  valleys  i^ 
but  is  not  common  in  North  Can«ra  i4 
Sunda.  The  tree  is  used  there  for  one  of  lb 
"Poon"  spars-  It  produces  an  excellent  edtbl 
fruit  Itis  a  tree  which  ought  to  ha  cooaervi 
every  where  and  largely  increased. — Dr.Gibmi 

OALYSACCION  LONGIFOLIA.   Rou 
Wight,  IU.  I.  130,  and  Icon.  1999. 
Woosdy    of  Bombay  F    Male  Tree,  Piiiuk.    Cue. 
Poonag      „.       „        ?    Female  IVMiWundi  ., 
Suringa     >,        »       '    TaringL  ,, 

OorsoondTn       .,       t    Saraponsb  T«a. 

Tha-ra-bi     Bonn,      f 

A  lai^  tree  whioh  f^ws  in  the  Ifoi 
CIroars,  Koukan^  the  Kennari  jnugle^  and  ■ 
Western  Mysore.     Tbe  flower  buds  "  Nagki 

used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  for  I' 
violet  perfume.—  OttfulPlatiU.SUut'sf 
Andhrica. 

CALYTRIPLEX  OBOVATA.  ■  Rmm. 
Pat.  Syn.  of  Uerpwtes  mouiuH^— £  ^  i 
Kmtk- 
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CAMALA  DEVI. 

CALYX,  the  botuiical  iiune  for  tli«  oatar 
tanrag  of  ths  flower  nf  »  pUot. 
CALXBECENSUSTA.  Lat.  Lime. 
CAHACE£S.  Fb.  The  CbKmwxsB  or  Clui- 
nuddnofthe  £utem  Archipelago,  csntun- 
■Dg  th«  chamft  gflnas  of  grskt  clam  ahells. 
See  Chuu. 

CAUACHI-FILLIT.  Wusins-piUn,  Tku. 
Andropogon  oitratnm.  Lemon  Gnus. 

CiMACHI-PILLU  TiXUH.  Tak.  Le- 
noii  Grasa  Oil. 

CAMACHYA,  a  hiuda  goddess,  a  form  of 
Etili  in  her  liveiigiLg  character.  Kali  says, 
*-  bf  faaaian  flesb,  Catuacbya,  Chsndica  and 
IlhainiTa,  who  assume  my  shape,  are  pleaeed 
ooe  tbouaand  yeara."     See  Kali. 

CAMACOLLY,  inL.89''43,L:.,andl4.  22° 
31  N. 

CAMA-CUUPA,  Saksc.  The  veaselofde- 
ure,  an  oriiamental  vase  on  hiiidu  templeti, 
rnm  which  grain  ia  represanted  ai  pouring. 
—Tod. 

CAUA-I)HWAJA,  Saksc,  the  banner  of 
Cupid. 
CAMALA,  Hiud  Tbe  lotus  flower. 
CAMaLA,   a   name   of   Lakshmi    as    the 
iinda  goddosa  of  prosperity.     See  lAhshmi. 
CAMALINE,  the  Aba  cloak  of  the  Araba. 
Cloxka   made    of     tbia    material    woven    of 
nmel's  hair.   Tlie  Aba,  or  camaline  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Peraiaa  Gulf,  ia  worn  in  Oman 
hy  all  clasaes  ;  it  is  the  camel's  Itair  cloak  of 
Arab  sbaikbe,  and  is  often  atriped  white  aiid 
brown.  See  Aba.  Camoleen.  Keifyet. 

CAMALA  DEVI  waa  the  wife  of  tbe 
JUjah  of  Guzerat,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
fluwn  (if  India.  On  the  full  of  Nerwalla,  the 
capital  of  Guzerat,  her  hoaband  became  a 
fuyitife,  and  Camala  Devi  was  token  prisoner 
ai id  carried  to  Alla-ud-Din's|harem  ;  and,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  wit,  and  aeoom[^h- 
aents,  lie  made  her  his  queen.  Her  fasci- 
tationa  aootbed  that  savage  Pathau  in  his 
aoodieat  hours,  and  influenoed  bim  to  a  lenity 
litherto  niikuovn  to  him.  Her  daughter 
)ewal  Devi  bad  escaped  with  ber  father, 
ler  reput&tion  for  beauty  equalled  that  of  her 
lofher,  and  the  sou  of  Kam-deo,  the  ntjah 
I  Deogiri  (Dowlatabad)had  long  ined  for ber, 
Dt  bar  fbtfaar,  proud  of  his  Bajpnt  origin, 
oald  not  acoept  a  Mahratta,  even  though  a 
rhicA.  C&inala  Devi,  however,  having  espreaa- 
I  to  ADa-nd-Din  a  wish  to  be  joined  by 
If  daDgfater,  Alla-nd-Din  sent  a  strong 
my  nnder  a  general  to  bring  Dewal  Devi  to 
slbi.  In  this  eitremity,  her  father  accepted 
a  Mahratta  prince,  and  sent  off  his  daughter 
De<^;ixi  nnder  an  escort,  bat  the  eacort  waa 
artaken,  tiie  fair  maiden  seind  and  earried 
Dalhi,  wbewRhiErKhantbeaonof  Alla-ud- 
in,  marziad  h«r  Their,  anioa  VM  Tiry 
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happy,  and  tbe  poet  Khnsroo  praised  tben). 
But  Kbitr  Ehan'a  eyes  were  put  out  by  Oaf  oor  } 
a  few  years  from  the  death  of  A11a-ud-Din, 
the  throne  a[  Delhi  was  filled  by  a  ooavertad 
hiodoo,  who  filled  the  capital  with  hindoo 
troops,  put  to  death  all  the  survivora  of  Alla- 
nd-Din's  family,  and  transferred  Dewal  Devi 
to  his  own  eenaua, 

CAMANCONDA  DROOG,  in  L.  77"  21' 
E.  and  L.  14"  Iff  N. 

CAMANDBOOG.iuL.  75"  61'E.aiidI.. 
13°  3tN. 

CAM AO  RIVER,  in  Cambodia,  is  in  lai  ft" 
38'  N,  long.  196  "  0'  E.—Honburgh. 

CAMARI,  according  to  Abnlgazi,  one  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Japliet,  whence  the  Camari, 
Cinimetii,orCimbri.  The  Camariare  one  of  tbe 
tribes  of  SautKahtra.  I'lie  Camari  of  the  Savra 
tribes,  or  sun- worshippers  of  Sanrashtra, 
claim  descent  from  garuda,  the  bird-god  of 
Vishnu  (who  aided  Kama  to  the  diacoreiy  af 
Sita),  and  the  Maeara  or  crocodile,  and  date 
the  monstnius  conception  from  that  event, 
and  their  original  abode  from  Sanmdra  Bate, 
or  island  of  Saticodra.  Whether  to  tbe  Diot- 
eoride*  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Qolf 
this  name  was  given,  evidently  corrupted  from 
Sattc'ha-dwata  to  Socotra,aeednot  be  inquired 
into  here.  Like  the  isle  in  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch,  it  ia  the  duxira  or  portal  to  the 
Sintu  Arabieu»,  and  the  peail-abell  (tant'  ha} 
there  abound  a.  This  tribe  dedaee  their 
origin  from  Bama'a  expedition,  and  dUge  that 
their  crocodile  mother  landed  them  whese  tiiey 
stillreaide.  Theyseemtobeascythiaraeefron 
Saka-dwipa  and  tbe  Dast-i-Kipcbak,  and  who, 
like  tbe  Taksbak,  Jit,  Catti  and  Hub,  have 
entered  India.— Tw^'t  Hajatthan,  Vt^,  1.,  p. 
604. 

CAUBAIA,  tbe  name  given  to  Gambay  l^ 
Marco  Pulo,  who  travelled  through  it  at  tlie 
cloae  of  tbe  I3tb  century,  when  en  hia  return 
to  Europe.     See  Marco  Polo. 

CAMBaLU,  an  audent  name  of  China. 

CAMBAY,inL.72=5rE,andL.22»;5N., 
is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  bean  its  aaaie, 

theeatuary  of  tbeUabi, between  the  montha 
of  tbe  Sabanoati  on  the  west  and  tbe  Mahi 
east.  It  is  the  town  in  which  Zar- 
monachagas  was  bom.  In  an  account  of  it 
1503,  by  Lewes  Uartomanes,  a  learned 
gentlemanofBoiae(See  As.Soe.  Jl.  1824,  vd. 
XVIII,)  he  aayi,  "  In  this  region  is  also  a 
moontidn  where  die .  onyx  stone,  commonly 
called  the  conialiBn,  is  found,  and  aot  &i  fwm 
this,  another,  when  cbaloediniy  and  diamond 
are  found."  It  was  visited  in  1623  by  PietiD 
de  la  Valla.  Captam  Hamilton,  who  visited 
Caubay  in  1681,  says  :— "  The  eom^n  and 
agate  atones  are  found  in  tbia  river,  aad  no- 
whera  else  in  the  world,  Of  oonwlian  the; 
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naks  otoDM  for  «gneto,  and  oE  the  agftUa 
osbmota  mtiTa,  ezoept  At  lidi.  I  hkve  Han 
some  14  or  15  iuDbea  long,  and  8  or  9  iaabM 
dMp,  nlned  at  £IQ,  Thej  aJao  make  bowla 
^  some  bads  of  igato  and  apooni^  and  han- 
dlM  of  awordfl,  daggers  and  koirea,  and  bat- 
tons  sad  shne  aew  and  ennff-bozes  of  great 
Talna." 

Canb^  still  enjoja  celebrity  Tor  its  agates, 
noeba-stones,  oomeliajia,  and  all  the  cbal- 
oedottic  and  onyx  Eunily  brought  from  ibo 
nina  of  Btjpipla,  and  here  vrorked  into  every 
variety  of  ornament, ^-oaps,  bczes,  necklaces, 
handles  oi  daggers,  of  knives  and  forks, 
■sals,  Ike  Cambay  Stooee,— the  ikak  of  the 
Bativ«e  of  Bombay,  and  by  Europtau  oslled 
•gates — iBolnde  all  the  kinds  of  qnaitzoia  mi- 
nenlsfmiiMlaboatCambayaadBaioaah.  They 
form  in  these  districts  a  distinct  geological  for- 
mationi  deriv«d  probaUy  from  the  amygdaloid 
trap  nraks  drained  by  the  Neibndda  and  Tap' 
tea.  They  pass  in  Eorope  and  America  for 
Sooteh,  Iri^  Ciiamoaniii  Niagra,  Isle  of 
Wight "  pebUes,"  according  to  the  place  in 
which  they  are  sold.  The  prindpal  varieties 
■old  iu  Bombay  an  "crystal,"  "  milk  qnartat,'' 
**  prase,"  a  green  varie^,  "mosi  atone,"  "mocha 
atone,"  "  furtifieation  agate,"  "  oaloedony," 
"  comsiiui.''  "  ehrysophraae  f  "  hsUotrope^" 
"  onyx,"  "  obndian"  t  and  very  rarely  "  ame- 
thyst" These  stones  abound  all  over  India, 
and  indeed  in  all  trap  ooantries,theBrasi}B  ini' 
porting  them  as  largely  as  India  into  Enrope, 
where  the  terms  "Brasiliaa"  aud  "Indian 
agates"  are  nsed  indiffeiently  by  the  trade. 

The  fragmcsita  of  aHurthine  cop, — thelittla 
Oanhay  atone  cup  still  madain  Cambay,— ^ 
azhihited  in  tite  theatra  of  Nero,  as  if,  adds 
Pliny,  they  had  been  tiie  ashes  of  "  no  ~ 
titan  Alennder  the  Oraat  hunself  1"  Seventy 
thousand  sesterces  was  the  pries  of  one  of 
these  little  Cambay  cnpa  in  Riime  in  the  daya 
of  Pompey.  The  price  in  Bombay  nngee 
now  from  Bs.  18  to  R«.  75.  Nero  paid 
1,000,000  sssteroes  for  a  cap,  "a  fact  well 
vrarthy  of  rsmembranee,"  alily  remarks  Pliny, 
"  that  the  fithsr  of  his  coontey  shonhl  have 
drank  from  a  veasel  of  sooh  a  oostly  price  T 
The  stona  are  sawn  or  ground  down :  for 
tin  natiTe  l^tidary'a  whed  oooiiBtB  of  a  atrong 
wooden  plaUbrm  nztsen  inobes  by  sii,  and 
three  iiuAieB  thiok.  Ik  thk  are  two  atrong 
wooden  npights.  BetwwD  theae  ia  a  wooden 
toiler  ei^t  hmIws  long  and  three  in  diameter, 
hstansd  iato  a  head  at  the  one  end.  Tlua 
woika  on  am  iran  syndic  or  ade  at  saeh  end. 
On  the  one  end  the  ade  is  sarewed«ad  fitted 
with  a  ant,  bf  which  the  saw  or  griadi^ 
wheal  eaa  be  made  fast  The  saw  oomtsta  of 
a  thfai  plsts  of  iron,— the  catting  aiaterial 
'  "    {  of  native  emery  or  gromid  iMnin> 
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dnm — koorand  as  it  is  called.  The  I^  wheeh 
condst  of  two  drcalar  discs  or  cnkas  cf  bi 
with  ground  koomud,  coarse  or  fins,  aooordia^ 
to  the  wwk— «f  a  oopper  dice  forpoliAiii; 
and  a  wooden  one  for  fiaisbu^  tha  w«L 
These  are  span  baokwarda  and  forwards  hj  i 
bow,  the  string  of  which  peases  romd  tb 
rallsr.  The  lapidaiy  nta  on  his  hama,  stead^ 
ingthe  wheel  with  his  foot  and  hoUiagos 
the  stone  with  hia  left  hand  while  ha  wtwb 
the  bow  with  his  right  For  TSiy  fine  wwk, 
a  small  sited  wheel,  dmilM  to  iha  Ea^iit 
lapidary's  wheel,  but  of  smaller  sibb,  is  tiled. 
It  is  driven  by  a  nanltiplying  wfae^  atnp  mi 
palley.  Tbe  enstom  honae  returns  gtva  & 
valae  of  the  traffic  in  Cambay  stonea  atu 
average  betwixt  £10,000  and  X12,000  ana. 
ally, — one  per  cent,  of  the  atones  finding  tbnr 
way  to  Enrope.  Qayni  or  Uajui  waa  one  oT 
tbe  ancient  names  of  Cambay,  and  it  waa  tk 
port  of  the  ancient  BjJabhipnra,  th«  niina  rf 
which  ate  three  miles  from  Cambay-  Kw 
Cambay,  asyii  Pennant,  "are  the  veatigw 
of  another  antient  city  called  Nagra,  pa- 
haps  the  Comanes  of  Ptolemy,  Almejdi, 
when  he  vidted  the  coast  of  C^bay,  obiw 
ved  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  largo  mosqai, 
aiid  near  it  a  spacious  place,  covered  lilk 
tumuli.  'Vha  moot  learned  of  the  aatim 
infbi-med  him,  that  they  underatood  by  thai 
records  that  Hercules,  in  his  ex|ieditiaa  ts 
India,  lud  hero  two  groat  engagements  «i& 
an  Indian  prinoa,  and  was  defeated,  and  Art 
the  tumall  wore  the  graves  of  the  conqasiai 
^SamiltoH't  neio  AeeouHtof  ihe  Baatliiia, 
Land.  1711.  Btporto/tht  Juriet  m  I8jL 
Pemtant't  Hmdoottam,  Vol.  I.,  p.  64.  ZWi 
Tratttt.  See  fiioolo  di  Conti,  I^jrapol,  p.  H. 

CAHBAY  GULF  ia  formed  by  the  eoatf 
of  Unnrat  on  the  west,  and  the  Psniuanlacf 
India  ou  the  east  aud  extends  due  north  81 
miles,  bung  about  8  miles  wide  at  ita 

CAMBBSSEDIA.  W.  ahd  A.  Qonerie  Sj*. 
of  Boneia,  Meitw, 

CAMBSSSEDEA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  V. 
ft  A. 

Hangifera  oppositifolia,  JtoiA. 
OnpnaiteJeavsd  tUngo.    Em*. 

This  indigetMUB  tree  of  Tenassarim  haal 
reddish  oolonied.  hard,  doae-grained  -  ' 
s^  to  bs  durable.  It  produces  a  friut 
like  a  plnm.  There  are  two  varistiaa^  sri 
hsarii^  an  iatensely  aoar  fruit,  aad  tha  otti 
OB0  as  insipidly  awest— Jfoioa.  Voi0t. 

OAHBODIA    Town  is  iieariy  140 
op  the  river  of  tha  same  nam*  It  ia  the 
of  a  eoantry  of  tha  aamo  nama  tnbataKy 
Siam,  and  is  often  writtsu  Ksabogia.      " 
Csmbodia  Biver,  in  lab  9"  34'  N.,  M 
N.  by  W.  from  Palo  Condon,  disehsis** 
into   the  sea  by  three  priuci^  hma 
)  28 
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Jmmal. 

Arab. 

CVmello. 

It.  Sp. 

DJ.mouil. 

C>m.lui. 

Lat. 

OhamMii. 

Fk.' 

UDt* 

MA14T. 

S4ID>«1. 

Qn. 

Otbifua. 

Tak. 

KiimetM 

Git. 

LoU-pltU. 

Tu. 

QammtJ. 

Heb. 

WoLte. 

Oont. 

Hnro. 

It  i>  H  Bill  kingdom  lying  tMtwMd  8iam  i  mno.     To^t  R^aUhm.    Sm  CuBk,  Kuns, 

ud  Codiiii-China,  contaJniDg  iboot  500,000 1  KamnNii  deva- 

mill,  ri  vhom4-<tbB  ue  the  NatJT«  Kho.       CAMEL. 

It  hM  fMT  proTiiMMB,  PotiMt  ;    Kampoo^ 

Sim ;  KuBpong  ;  and  Kampot-Smi.    Fi>t  tk* 

put  ihiM  emtDrisB,  its  iudependmiM  has  been 

loi^  Siiia  on  tha  one  ride  and  Cochia-Cliina 

mditotliBr  having- encroached  on  it.     The 

fiiw  if  one  of  the  largest  in  Aeia :  it  is  said  to 

Hm  bon  a  lake  in  Tniinan. 

In  Cambodia  is  tbe  Rreat  temple  of  Na- 
tton-Yat  It  seems  to  have  been  built  in  tlie 
tnth  oeiitnry.  It  is  600  feet  at  the  base  and 
iDtlitcentre  180  feet  bigb.  Every  angle  of 
Ha  nwf,  every  entablature,  ever;  cornice 
letn  the  seren-beaded  serpent. — Horiburgh. 
6m  Ktmbngift.  India,  p.  309,  316,  344. 

CAMBOQE.     See  Clusiaces  ;  Oamboge 
.    CAMBOQIA  GUTTA.  See  Uebradandi-ou, 
'  ilKiDfes. 

CAMBON.  TxM.  HolouB  spicatos. 

CiUBllAIA,     Post.  Cambric. 

CAllBttAI.  Sf.  Cambric. 

CAMBRAJA.   It.  Oambrio. 

CAUBfiAY  DATISTE.  Fk.  Cambric. 
:   CAMBRIC.     Emo. 


Evo.  I  C^mbnja, 


jWnyBatirie      Fa. 

I  <j>uiiirai.  or. 

,   ASneontton  or  liDeuCU»e>  largely  import- 
•liBlo  India. 

-.    CAHBBIDGE,  aathor  of  War  in  India, 
^mim,  1763. 

CAUBYNA  ISLAND  in  lat.  5°  21'  8.. 

'  iMg.  ISr  57'  E.,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 

-  QslTaf  Boni. — Hortbargh. 

.CAMBYSES!,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 

MMLi  of  the  Kaiauian  dynasty,  nud  father  of 

firnu.    He  conquered   Egypt  B.  U.   625   to 

^2-    He  \XKlk.  Memphis    by  ttocm,  iind    he 

(nitcd  the  tomb  of   Uenes. — Bunten,  £gypi 

B-  610,  iii.   237,  iv.  2Hfi,  V,  74a     Ses  Fara. 

FWnan  kings. 

CAHDEV A,  tlia  kindn  god  of  love.to  whom 

» last  days  of  spring  are  dedicated.     There 

IM  ri^  in  tlu  Bast  where  the  adorations  of 

■  stx  to  C«Bdeva  ara  mora  farvant  than  in 

l^ttpurs,   "the   city  of  the  rinng  son." 

lUie  13th  and  Uth  of  Chayt  tbey  sing 

Mat  handed  down  by  the  aacrod  barda : 

IlU,  god  of  thA  flowery   bow  1  taail  war- 

rvith  a  fiah  on  thy  batwer  }  hail,  poww- 

t  divini^,  who  canaeth  tbe  firmness  of  the 


a  him  I"   "  Olory  to  Uadana,  to 
I  the  god  of  gods ;  to  him  by  whom 


i  emotion*  trf  xnpiata  1" — Bhatishi/a  Pu- 


CAmels  are  mentioned  in  several  parts  of 
the  Did  Testaineiit. — 1  Kings,  cliap.  iv,  v., 
2^;  Esther,  chap.  viii.  *.  10;  and  Isaiah 
chap.  \i.  V.  6-  They  are  still  largely  used 
as  beasts  of  burthen,  "r  to  carry  messages, 
and  for  war  purposes  in  Egypt  and  in  all  the 
coutitriBB  ill  the  South  of  Asia,  from  Syria  up 
to  the  Burmese  oouutriea  and  China.  Two 
kinds  are  met  with,  that  with  one  hump, 
and  another  kind  with  two  bumps.  The 
species  employed  on  the  European  step- 
pes througli  which  the  Don  and  Volgnflow 
to  their  reej>eotive  seas  are  uf  tlia  two-hiunp- 
edkind  ;  und  Lieutenant  Irwin  dislioguiahea 
two  races  of  two  humped  camels.  Beyoud 
the  Jazartes  he  remarks,  "  is  the  twn-bumped 
species,  in  the  'i'urki  laugaags  called  uikri, 
and  by  our  writers  '  Bactriau';  his  height  is 
far  less  tbin  an  Indian  camel,  his  hair 
lougei',  he  is  not  capable  of  bearing  severe 
heat,  and  is  not  easily  naturalized  even  at 
Bokhara.  In  Kokan  he  is  the  prevalent 
speoies.  The  camel  called  Baghdadi  haa 
also  two  humps  \  but  bis  height  is  equal  to 
that  uf  the  Indian.  He  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  sonUt-west  <tf  Khoras&n,  yet  even  thers 
is  mnoh  outnumbered  by  tbe  Indian  species" 
— meaning,  we  presume,  tbe  ooe-humped 
camel  of  'I'urkiatan. 

In  Arabia  there  are  three  classes  of  camelB 
with  one  hump,  tbe  largest  and  olumsieBt, 
cMled  "  fchowBS,"  is  used  to  carry  heavy  bur- 
thens  at  tbe  slow  and  measured  pace  of  a  Urge 
caravan  ;  the  second,  called  deloni,  or  saddle 
oaniels,  are  selected  when  young  from  tbe  for- 
mer, and  are  employed  in  journeys,  singly, 
or  with  light  cMavans  eonsisting  of  similar 
anhnals.  The  third  bears  the  nams  of  Hajin  in 
Aralxa,  Maberry  in  Africa,  Hurkary  in  Asia, 
and  is  the  dromedary  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptoraa, 
It  ia  lightly  formed,  and  of  a  very  pale  brows, 
approaching  a  cream  color.  Being  well  toaia- 
sd,  its  speed  with  a  man  on  its  back  and  no 
baggage,  ia  between  eight  and  nine  miles  per 
hour,  and  it  can  aoeomplith  at  the  utmost 
seventy  miles  in  24  hnnrs  for  two  or  thne 
days  in  succession.  Wellsted  tells  ne(i.  292) 
thatNejdiseqaaUythennnieiyof  the  camel  as 
of  the  horse ;  but  the  camel  of  Oman  in  alt  agea 
is  eelebrated  tn  the  songs  of  the  Arabs  as  tha 
fleatstt;  thsir  legs  ars  mote  slmder  and 
0  2»    ,    ^.^ 
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ainight,  and  thoir  eyes  mora  prominent  and 
BpEtrkling.  Tlie  carnal  of  Anbin  has  oiil;  a  single 
hump,  which  is  round  and  fleEhy  whilst  the 
animal  coiitiiines  in  good  condition, but  wastes 
away  when  oat  of  couditioTi.  Wellstsd  had 
known  £28  paid  for  one  in  Oman.  Depth  o[ 
chest  and  largeness  of  barrel  constitute  their 
chief  points  of  ezcelltncy.  but  £6  to  £10  is, 
however,  their  average  price.  Qeneral  Ferrier 
telle  us  that  the  oamels  are  <>f  two  kinds. 
Those  froni  Turkistan  and  the  country  of 
the  Hasnah  are  exceedingly  large  and 
strong,  but  not  very  active.  Those  from  tlie 
Seietan  are  slenderly  formed  and  wiry,  bnt, 
though  smal),  are  as  hardy  an  animal  as  can 
b«  found,  and  incredibly  swift ;  tbey  will  tra- 
vel five  and  twenty  leagues  in  a  day  without 
feeling  fatigue,  and  are  never  affected  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  nun  ;  these  are  generally 
Uied  for  riding,  and  thote  ofTurkistnn  m 
beasts  of  burden.  Tlie  Bokhara  camel,  and  the 
two  bumped  kirghis  camel  are  only  surpaaied 
in  strength  and  awiftiiesa  by  the  Arab>  and  es- 
pecially the  camel  of  the  Hhjue.  Uesidea  the 
Bactrtan  camel,  the  Turkonuuis  have  a  mule 
breed  between  this  and  the  Arabian  animal, 
with  a  hump  which.can  neither  be  called  sin- 
gle npr  double,  though  more  near  the  latter 
than  the  former.  This  is  a  large,  nseful,  and 
highly  prised  animal,  capable  of  transporting 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  with  earn ;  but  the 
creature  is  short-lived,  and  the  Arabs  do  not 
breed  from  it,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  tlie 
progeny  are  intractable,  iind  bad-tempered. 
Camels  are  ezt«Dsively  bred  in  Murwut,  Mee- 
nnwullee  and  Enakbail,  and  are  pttrehased  by 
tlie  Povindia  and  other  itinerant  trafnckers. 
Id  Syria,  the  rutting  eensoii  is  in  spring,  and 
the  males  tlien  become  extremely  unruly.  The 
female  carries  twelve  mouths,  and  breeds  one 
at  a  time.  The  young  cameU  are  weaned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  secotid  year.  Camels 
are  known  to  attain  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; 
but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty,  its  activity  be- 
gins to  fail,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  endure 
mnch  fatigue.  In  the  northern  districts  of 
Arabia,  tlie  bur  is  not  shorn  frum  the  camri, 
like  wool  from  sheep,  hnt  is  plucked  oS, 
about  the  time  it  is  naturally  shed  by  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  It  is  woven  into  stuffs  for  clothing. 
M.  Hao  tells  us  that  in  Chineee  Tortary  the 
fur  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  about  ten 
pounds  i  it  is  sometimes  as  fine  ss  silk.  That 
which  the  entire  camel  has  under  its  neck  and 
ftlong  its  l^s  is  rough,  tufted,  and  black ;  bnt 
tiie  hair  in  general  is  reddish  or  grey.  The 
Tartars  do  not  take  any  can  of  it,  but  suffer 
it,  wbeu  it  falls  off,  to  be  lost.  The  nalk  of  the 
camel  is  excellent,  both  for  butter  and  ohMse  : 
the  flesh  is  t«ngh,  ill-tasted,  and  little  eataem- 
30  0 
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ed  by  the  Tartars.     Th^F  loaks  tus,  hovm; 
of  the  hump,  which  they  cutinsliMSiDdtik 
with  their  tea.    It  is  said  that  HeiiDgilgilii 
had  camel's  flesh  served  at  his  banqiuli,  ud 
that  he  was  especially  partial  to  the  Ioot,Ul 
to  modem  taste,  the  fleeh  of  the  camsl  ii  it- 
testable.     A  camel    of  Hajax  con  can;  frw 
lbs.  250   to  lbs.  50O,  ood  an  ordiasi;  W- 
then  camel  can  walk  abuBt^^  mihsulMu; 
making  daily  a  march  of  20  or  30  isild.  U. 
Fontaine  mentions  an  iusttuice  of  as  Anbn 
his  cAiiieL  taking  and  returning  with  a  m««i^ 
from  Coseir  to  C^nneh,  a  distance  uF  225  milti, 
in  28  hours,  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  in  hugr 
cooUnually,    which    seems   incredible.    Lib 
the  sheep  and   goat,  their  need  for  valcr  to 
druik  viiriea  with  the  dryness  or  raoistiuuti 
their  food,     A    succulent  grass,  moist  villi 
nin  'ir  dew,  and  near  the  bank  of  riTtn,iii 
itself  furnielies    almost    snfGcient  flaid  lor 
their  wa:its,  but  a  dry  graaa,  an  arid  «Ciii<*- 
pherCj  and  a  bumt-np  soil,  rendrr  them  xtf 
thirsty  and  they  then  readily  rosh  into 
Skinner   mentiuus   (ii,  p.  112,    113)  tb 
camels  had  been    19  complete  days  witknt 
drinking.     Bnt  they  can   lay  in  a  laigs  itm 
of  foiKL     Puttiiiger  mentions  that  be  sIIom' 
bis  camel  lbs.  15  of  fiour  doily,  in  addilifln  It 
all  the  graes  it  eaL     The  camels  eat  tlu  l» 
marisk  and  the  camel  thorn.     In  parti  of  til 
Punjab    country,    camels    ar6   fed    is  gmt 
numbers^  they  delight  especially  iii''lui,' 
plants  of  the  Saisolacsona  tribe,  whi^  in  il* 
useful  for  burning  to  get  soda :  tiiere  is  (A* 
quite  a  rit^ry  of  interest  over  a  patch  of  a^ 
sola  laud,   tlie   camel    feeder  wonta  it  fwlsi 
animal,  sud  the  soda  burner  for  his  fanu* 
The  journeys  which  they  perronn  are  grcatol 
protracted.    Colonel  Chesney  mentious  tlutlf 
crossed  from  Basrah  to  Damascus  958}  aSd, 
in  nineteen  days,  or  daily  fifty  miles. — Pt^ 
Handbook.     Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  X.  D.  (M 
ney't  Overland  Routt ;  Eue't  EeooUeeli^t* 
a  Journey,  p.  130.      Poitan't  Penonal  OiM 
vaiion*,  p.    108.     ifignan't   Trareb,  p-  ' 
WeUtled't  TraveU.  £arton'»  FUgrimagt.  ft 
tinker'*    BetochUtan    and     iStNtff,  p-  ISS 
FoHtaitu't  Bgypt.    RobiiMM'*  Trmfi,  Ft 
ii.  p.  183. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  fromf 
east  of  India  and  China,  of  the  notaial  eH 
TemstromtaceB,  and  furnishing  several  qx^ 
of  ornamental  flower  [rfats,  soch  as  G.  J4 
nka,  C,  moUifloro,  and  C  retionlata,  G.  di 
fera  of  China,  yidds  a  Tolnabla  oil,  C.  Kil 
is  a  tree  of  Nepaol,  and  C.  oaudota  is  a  M 
of  theKhosya  Hills. — VoigL 
CAMELLU  JAPOHICA.  The  nnj;le1 
variety  of  <tbii  speoteegroirs  spontini** 
in  the  wooda-  of  China,  from  twM^J 
thir^  f«et  ia  height,  and  wttii  attat  tU' 
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in  proportioD.  Its  elegiDt  fiowers  are  mnoh 
admind  by  the  people  of  its  nfttive  cc>un< 
(rr.  ThsCfaineM  eoameTate  thirty  or  forty 
T*ri«ti(B,  for  each  of  whiuh  they  have  a  aepa- 
mte  name  ;  many  of  these  Tariatiea  are  nn- 
known  ont  of  China,  and  CbineBe  gardeners 
are  UkawiM  ignorant  of  a  krge  proportion  of 
tbwe  found  iii  western  couservatoriea.  This 
elegant  flower  is  cnltiTRted  solely  for  its 
bennty,  bat  there  are  other  spoeies  of  Camellia 
ntiud  for  their  seeds,  the  oil  expresssd  from 
thetn  being  serriceabto  for  many  hooMbold 
Bod  mechauical  parposea.  The  Camellia  bears 
the  same  Chinese  Dame  that  the  tea  plant 
does,  sitd  the  term  "  oha"  is  likewise  employ- 
ed, as  tea  ia  with  oumelTes,  to  desigoate  any 
infiuion. — WilUam'i  Middle  Kingd<m,p.  285. 
Fortutu'i  Raidenet. 

CAMELLIA  SESANQUA,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tcha-wha,  or  flower  of  tea,  grows  in 
great  abundance,  and  without  much  cuitiva- 
tiun,  Du  the  hills  of  the  sonUiem  provinces  of 
CSiina.  The  nut,  or  berry,  mnoh  reaemblea, 
but  is  lai^r  than  the  tea-seed,  and  yields  by 
exprenion  a  very  flue  esculeot  oil,  which  the 
Chinese  bold  in  high  estimation. — MaearU 
ntff'i  £m&aMy,  VoL  I.,  p.  xxxiv- 

CAMELlb.^.  Fouil  remaioB  of  this  family 
have  be«n  discovtred  ia  the   Sewalik  Hills, 
ind  in  Burma. 
CAMELINA  OIL.  Oil  of  Myagmm  satiTB. 
CAMELLIaCjE.     See  Theaceie. 
CAMELLO.    It.  and  Sp.   Camelos. 
CAMELOTE-     Sp.  Camlet 
CAMEL'S  HAIR- 
■oildeChanieau.  Fr.      lUntaBuma.        U«I.at. 
i^inede  chevron.     „         Mu-i-Shutur.  Pcaa. 

SaioBel-liur.         Oer.       Pijla.i>-IaQ&dBCuiieUn.  Sf 
Jont  k>  baL  Hind.  |  OtUgim  ma'ir.         Tam. 

^DdiCWmBllo.     Jt.       [  Wanto  vantrukulu.  TkL. 
Tbe  soft    nnderwool   is    of  a  ligbt-bronii 
olor :  in  the  I'anjah  it  is  made  into  cbogas  of  a 
keap  kind,  bat  tbay  are  soft,  warm,  and  ose- 
tl.     The  lot)g  hair  is  not  made  a^e  of  ;  it  is 
nployed  in  Europe  for  making  paint  brnshea. 
'Puteell,  Handbook  Scon.  Prod.  Pttvjab,  p. 
(7.    MeCulloth  nktiomtry. 
CAMELS-THORN.       Eno.     Hedysarum 
baji.     Aliiaji  mauromm. 
CAMELEOPARD.    Bug.    Giraffe. 
CAMEtOPARDALIS   GIRAFFA.    Gi- 


CAMELOT. 
CAMELUS. 


Fb.    Camelot 
The  Camels 

CbtdomUo. 
Oamalus. 
UnU, 
Cam  niello. 


Qa. 


dm*  ar»  two  spedea  of  camel,   C.  Baotti- 
M  oad  C,   Promedarhu,  the  Baitrisa  and 


Arabian,  both  of  which  were  known  to  Aris- 
totle, the  Baotrian  with  tno  humps,  aad  the 
Arabian,  the  dromedary,  with  one.  An  instanoe 
of  great  enduranoa  of  tlie  camel  is  mentioned 
by  Captain  Smith,  who  purchased  one,  naiued 
Tippoo  Sahib,  for  three  hundred  Rupees, 
tlMt  otrried  him  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  12  days  across  the  desert  of  India  frona 
Jondpore  to  Sukkur  in  Sind.  On  anotlier 
occasion,  ths  same  camel  carried  him  110 
miles  from  Sukkur  to  Rotree  without  a  halt, 
iu  thirty  hours. — Smith'*  5  peart  ai  Nrpaul, 
p.  20  nnd  26.  See  Oamel,  Camelus  baotrisuusj 
Camelua  dromedarins,  Mammalia. 

CAMELUS  BACTRUNUS.     Liirw. 
Cditropbus  Waltker.  \  C.  Turcicus,  jl/pwiw. 

Macberi.  t     {  Le  Cbunuu.  Wn. 

Btotriao  Camel.     ;Btia.  |  Trampel  thdr  Qsa. 

It  is  found  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  ia 
about  10  feet  long,  has  two  hnmps  on  ib 
back,  has  dark  brown  shaggy  hair,  long  un- 
d«r  the  throat. — Bng.  Cye. 

CAUIfLUS  DITKOPHUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lus Bracttianna 

CAMELUS  DROMAS.  Syn.  of  Camelua 
dromedariuB. 

CAMELUS  DROMEDARIUS.    Liuir. 
C  monolopbus,  £vt7-t-\  C.  Dromas.       Otmer. 
mann.  0.  mitiimns.     KUin, 

0.  vnlgaria    Forelcal  \  0.  .vetos.  Fri$ch, 

Janel.  Asab.  I  Dromadary.  Eho. 

Camel.  Eao.    |  Arabian  C^el,  „ 

I  Le  Dromeduie.  in. 

Its  conntries  are  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
BeluchiBtaii,  Bsjputiuiah.  It  ia  about  8  feet 
long,  bss  one  hump  ou  tbe  middle  of  the  back, 
pale  brown  hair. — Eng.  Cyc     See  Camel. 

CAMELUS  MINIMUS.  Syn.  of  Camelui 
dromedarius. 

CAMELUS  SIVALENSIS.  A  foasU  spa- 
oiea  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt. 
Cautley  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewa- 
lik Eilla  of  Hindustan.  Its  crania,  jaws,  and 
teeth  are  in  the  British  Museum.  It  wua 
nearly  i-eluted  to  tbe  existing  species,  but 
exceeded  them  by  at  lesst  oue-aeventh  in 
height — Sng   Cye.  page  733.     See  Came): 

CAMELUS  TURCICUS.  Syn.  of  Came- 
lu8  Bractrianus. 

CAMELUS  VETUS.  Syn.  of  Camelus 
dromedarius. 

CAMEO  was  the  cyamea  of  Pliny.  They 
are  stiJl  largely  mannfsctured  in  Italy  from 
the  large  red  shield  shall,  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  the  Cassis  rufa.It  ia  brought  from  &• 
Maldives  to  Ceylon  as  put  of  the  tribute  and 
is  exported  to  Italy.—- T'tfxnanr.  Ceylon, 

OAMfiRON,  Colonel  Q.  Fonlett,  0.  B., 
E.O.T  S-,  aud  knight  of  the  order  of  tJie  Mili- 


CAHOBN5. 

tuy  maritof  tbe  ConcAption,  xa  officer  ot  ikb 
lIulnBArmj.  Hawu  theann  of  Captain 
RoImtI)  Cuneron,  B.N.  who  with  all  hia  bokt'a 
enw  padahed  in  1807,  nader  the  b&tteries 
o(  Ft.  SL  Andero  in  the  north  of  Spain.  lu 
1821-3fi  he  Hrved  with  the  force  employed 
in  reaturing  qaiet  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
eoantrv.  In  1831,  he  took  serTice  undar  the 
Dnke  of  Braguiu,  in  the  wax  of  snoceosion 
in  Portugal,  daring  which  ha  waa  in  six  gene- 
nl  aotioDa,  and  witi  thaiilted  for  his  ooidnat 
at  the  final  battle  of  El  Paatoleiro,  receiving 
the  Grose  of  tbe  Couception,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Towel  and  Sword  waa  beatowed  on  him 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Qainta 
do  Tanzetla,  on  the  5th  July  1832.  He  wm 
■nbaeqaently,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  em- 
ployed  nith  the  feraian  Army,  on  the  Roa- 
•ian  and  Tnrkish  frcmtier.  He  published  in 
the  Armj  and  Navj  Gazette  a  narrative  of 
hie  adventares  in  tbe  Oaucnaos,  GlroaaaiAaad 
Oeo^ia,  whioh  were  afterwarda  oolieoted  in 
two  volumes.  He  eabseqoentlj  waa  granted 
ttta  ordarof  Commander  of  the  Batb.  On  bis 
return  to  India  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Politieal  ^gent  at  the  Court  of  the  Nabob  of 
the  Camatic. 

CAMKPlON,  JOHN,  Eeq.,  P.&G.,  anthor 
of  oar  Tropical  Pouenions  in  Malayan  India. 
London,  1865. 

OAM-HI,  an  emperor  of  China  who  firat 
anbdned  the  hardy  Mongol  Tartars,  which  he 
•8bet«d  more  by  kindness  than  by  the  sword. 

CAMIQUIN,  one  of  the  five  Islands.  See 
Baboyan. 

CAMIRIUMCORDIFOLrUM.    Gjbw. 

Syn. 

Alenrites  triloba. 

Jnglans  camiriutn,  Lour. 

KMuDiog.  Uamt.  I  Eamiri  U«i.at. 

Lmah  bas.  „      | 

The  nut  resembles  the  walnut  in  flavoar 
and  conaiatence  of  the  kernel ;  but  the  shell  is 
harder,  and  does  not  open  in  the  same  man 
ner.  The  natives  of  tbe  hills  use  it  as  a  sub- 
atitnte  for  the  cocoanat,  both  in  their  cooker; 
and  for  proouriog  a  delicate  oil. — Mandtn't 
Sitl.  of  Sumatra,  p.  102. 

CAMLET.    Esq. 
Kamalat.  Dor.  I  KatDiloL  Gbb. 

Cunlat.  Bho.     CiMnMlotto.  If. 

Cunblet.  -       Eunlot.  Eos. 

Caioelot.  Fk.  |  Cainelote.  Sr- 

A  fabric  of  wool  or  long  hair, — JfeCuitoch. 

CAHOENS.  The  Cava  of  Camoena,  where 
tiie  Portngnesa  poet  is  sappoead  to  have  writ- 
ten a  portiMt  of  his  Ltuaid,  ia  a  place  of  uni- 
versal interest  aad  resort  at  Haeao.  It  ii 
^tnraaqnely  situated  upon  tbe  ■nminit  of  a 
small  hiU,  oa  tbe  maigia  of  th«  inan  hariior. 
Leige  gmnite  neka  are  hen  gatbeced  in  a 
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CAllFANULA  SDCLIS. 

ooolueed  cluster,  which  form  a  utoid  tut, 
from  tbe  entrance  of  wltieh  then  it  e  «Ui 
prospect  of  the  snnoandiBg  owiutry,  Tb 
banian,  the  pagoda,  and  other  oiiwttal  Inn 
unite  tlieir  foliage  aad  forat  a  gnre  ia  «U(k 
the  rocky  oave  ie  enbowemi  Siirotuidi^ 
it  are  ftroaude  cultivated  with  Irsei,  tnepaf 
vines  and  flowering  a'arabs,  cbarain^rv- 
ranged  by  ttie  borders  of  windiog  palhi,*'*' 
upon  theaides  of  the  hills.  Artificial  temtM, 
iuKenioiisly  disposed,  invite  the  visitor  to  tb 
enjoyment  of  tbe  view  or  to  real  baoeithtk 
shade.  Above  the  cave  risaa  a  rotonds,  ticn 
which  there  is  &n  eDchaaling  pRMpect,iDdi 
marble  monument,  with  a  bronie  best  inlu 
insoriptioii  here  record  the  fortnaes,  tbfigai- 
ua,  and  virtue  of  Camoen%  the  poet.  Om- 
ens' visit  to  Macao  waa  daring  his  baUi- 
meiit  from  Fortagal,  in  oonseqiienn  of  \k 
pertiiiaci'iiu  courtahip  of  s  lady  of  luk, 
whuae  pMenta  did  not  affeot  an  allium  nik 
the  poet,  who,  althongb  of  a  respeetaUe  Gunilf, 
was  poor  and  looked  npon  as  an  onenttuiii 
vautorer.  Inl561.be  proceeded  to  Cos,  is 
India,  where  he  agaia  involved  hiiSMtfil 
tronbls  l^  writing  his  "  AbanrcUtiea  irf  Iii^* 
and  waa  banished  to  the  UDlncoaa,  and  in  tla 
oourse  of  hia  exile  he  resorted  &e^a<ntl|  la 
Macao,  which  woa  s  favorite  raudtou  d 
the  poet.  The  oave  was  his  ohosoi  sfctti 
retirementi  where, in  its  "sweet  retired icfr 
tude,"  he  meditated  bis  great  work,  tbe  Is* 
said.  Camoena  returned  to  Portugal,  W 
only  to  Uve  in  misery  and  die  in  a  hoqitit 
— Ameriean  Expeditiart  to  Japan,  pogt  Ifid 
CAMOMILK     Em 


Due. 


BhdakI 

(Ubune-ka-phnl, 
Camomille,  va. 

Romiiohehamiller,  Gie. 
B(tbDQ<-k>-pbul,  HiKS. 
CamomilU, 


AnthsDMi    DotalitliMl 
ChMDOmiUa 
Bsbuoab-eov, 
HaoeadilU, 
Cbamandj  pa, 
Shaauiiti  purn.    TiK 


A  herb  much  employed  in  domeatie  oa 
dicine.--J/cOt(Uoc&.  Faulkner.  SeeAatliia 
nobilis.  Oilti. 

CAMOMILLA.     It.     Cunomile. 

CAMOMILLK    Fa.    Gammoile. 

CA.M006A-WOOD,  Kamooga  maiai 
wood  of  the  Northern  Ciroars. 

CAMOSOIO.    It.    Chamois  lead*. 

CAUOSTBEE.    See  Chamacea:  Cbuail 

CAUORB.   Tbe  Sakalava  wan  ae 
to  make  desoenta  on  Canuna  and  tbe  eS 
of  Africa.  See  India,  p.  819. 

CAMPANIL.    8p.  BeU  metal.  . 

CAUPANaLA  FkiweoBg  plants  I 
CaaterbatT-BeU,  Taaw'a  looking  gl8«.-JI 
dtU,Jafnf. 

CAMPANULA    EDULXS,  a  naliil- 
Arabia  Felix.     Its    tbiek  and    aapid  I 
eontaina  a  oonsidarabla  qnanti^  of  atimfci 
ia  eaten  by  childmi.—^.  Cit.  p*gt  "^ 
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CA1CPAN0LA  ORA.NDIFLORA  grows 
vild  unoBgit  the  Chinass  hiUs.— ^ortme'* 
Wandmng*,  page  58. 

CAMPBELL,  A.,  Esq.,  U.  D.,  of  tbs  B«o- 
jpi  Uedtol  Service,  wrote  an  ItinerMy  from 
fbui,  in  Thibet,  to  I>aaa,  with  appeadieee. 
BodM  from  Dk^eeling  to  Pheri,  Report  of 
tbe  death  of  Coamoe  de  Koros,  the  Thtbetui 
KhoUr.  The  literature  and  origin  of  certain 
hiJJ-tcitMS  in  Sikidm.  Memonuadom  on  the 
Bora  Chong  of  Bootan.  On  the  niitire  alum, 
or  lalagit,  of  Nepanl.  On  the  iDhabitante  of 
Sikkim.  and  their  langni^.  Limboos  of  Sik- 
UmaDd  other  hiUa, — Beng.  At.  Soe.  Tratu, 
Md  Javnt, 

CAMPBELL,  George.  A  Uedieal Ofigoer of 
the  E.  I.  C.  ou  the  Mddrait  eitablishment,  of 
peat  promiae,  who  made  a  joumej  with  Ko- 
nigiitto  the  Polioat  Hilla.  He  waa  wonnded 
■od  taken  priaoner  in  Colnnel  Baillie'e  defeat  in 
1780,  aad  ahortly  after  died. 

CAMPBELL,  LieuL  J.  Aaiiatant  Surrejor 
Gaaeml  of  the  Hadras  army,  wrote  on  the 
BM  of  Sir  Howard  Duaglae'  Reflecting  Semi- 
eirele.  On  the  uaa  of  K'ater'B  Altitude  and 
Anmnth  lastroment.  SuggeBtion  of  a  tide 
ngiatw.  Table  of  apeoific  gravitiea  of  aqneona 
npuor,  and  dry  and  aataratnd  air.  Meteoro- 
logkal  Joamal  of  Boyacottah.  On  the  ad- 
nneemeiit  of  geological  science  in  India.  On 
tlM  eoDatmotioii  of  the  portable  barometer. 
On  the  formatioQ  of  the  table-land  of  Sonth- 
m  India.  General  level  3,000  feet ;  flat  tops 
of  faille  3,5O0  and  4,500  feet  Plain  of  Bar»- 
nabal,  2,U0O  feat  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
soda  soils  of.  On  the  maaufnctore  of  steel  in 
Soathem  India.  Improvement  of  the  silk 
nuumiaetnred  in  Mfsore  and  the  Salem  dis- 
tricts. Report  <»i  the  Kaolin  earth  of  Ujaore. 
Report  on  the  construction  of  phiiosophioal 
inatroments  in  India.  On  the  manufactore 
of  pottery  ware  in  Sonthern  India.  Meteo- 
rological experiments  at  the  Guomsoor  monn- 
taiiia.  Joorney  overland  to  India,  On  eatj- 
inating  the  distance  of  objects  of  known  height 
St  aea.— Jf(«f .  y.  X.  and  S.,  Cat.  J.  Hat. 
Siu, 

CA31PBELL.  George,  a  Bengal  Civil  Ser- 
vant, bum  in  1824,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
]842.  In  1B46  he  waa  appointed  the  Asaist- 
int  to  the  OoTeraor-Qeueral'a  Agent  N.  W. 
Kioutier,  siibseqneDtly  Deputy  Commisuoner 
CEs-Sutlq  states.  On  retnniing  to  Britain,  he 
pnblished  »  work  in  two  volumss,  entitiad 
|!  Modem  India,"  and  in  1853  another  work 
(■titled  "Indik  as  it  may  be,"  in  1854  he 
■rsB  called  to  the  Bar.  In  18ofi  he 
mniatMl  CommissiooeT  of  the  Cia-Sntlej 
■stse,  and  in  1867  Commissioner  of  the 
Mitral  Pronnoes. 
CAUFBELL,  Sir  Colin,  See  Clyde,  Lord. 
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CAMPEQGIO.     It.  Logwood. 
CAMPHIRE.  Em«.  Lawsonia  alba,  Lam. 
CAUPHOOEH.    See  Camphor. 
CAMPHOR    Eva. 


Kafor. 

Aa. 

ah>iuu':K>fDr,>l»>E>- 

Ps-jok  also  Puouk.  Bua 

pur. 

Hiia>. 

Kapar. 

Osnr. 

Chnim. 

It. 

Capuro. 

ClXSB. 

Eapw  Japan. 

Jar. 

Eamfar. 

DuT. 

Lar. 

Uampbor. 

E.10. 

Kapur  Banu. 

MauT. 

Camphira. 
Bn-Camphirfc 

;; 

ix^- 

■; 

HaUr  Ouafbsa. 

Kafar. 

PiM, 

BmaiCapoSr 

Aloanfor. 

Pow. 

Grade  Camphor. 

Kunfora. 

Biw. 

Kefln^l        ., 

Karpaia. 

Sura. 

UaiaflBed    „ 

AloUv. 

Sr. 

Cunphre. 

Fa. 

Oaipniani. 

Tjjl 

Kampfer. 

Oaa. 

Tbl. 

K.pnr. 

Guz. 

Kapor. 

Bau. 

The  camphor  of  commerce  is  obfauned 
from  two  trees,  one  of  vhicb,  Dryobelanopa 
eamphora,  grows  in  Samatra,  Borneo  and 
Labnan  ;  the  other,  the  Camphora  officinalis, 
or  lAuma  oamphora,  grows  in  China.In  Spain, 
a  camphor  has  besu  obtained  from  some  of 
the  Labiate,  in  Bamiah,  conuderable  qnanti- 
tiea  hare  been  prodnced  from  the  Blnmea 
grandia,  and  a  chemical  product  Lis  been 
obtained  in  Earope,  by  passing  a  atream  of 
mariatio  gas  through  turpentine.  The  names 
for  it,  in  all  the  langnagss  of  the  world,  are 
snfBoiently  alike  to  show  that  a  faumledge  of 
the  snbstaneecaaiefromone  source,  probably 
China  or  Samatto,  and  the  words  Dntob,  or 
Japan ,  or  Tab  camphor,  Banu  camphor,  China 
camphor,  Formosa  camphor,  have  been  added 
merely  to  indicate  the  place  of  prodaetion. 
The  unrejiutd  or  ertidt  camphor  of  eommeroe 
is  the  product  of  the  Camphora  officinalis,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  via.,  DutiA,  or  Japan,  or  Tub 
camphor,  eo  called  from  being  Invnght  from 
Batavia  to  Europe  in  tubs,  containtng  1  cwt 
to  1^  cwt,  and  is  in  the  form  of  Inmps  of 
pinkish  grains.  The  second  kind  Is  called 
ordinary  crude  camphor,  China  camphor,  and 
Formosa  camphor,  mnoh  of  it  being  produced 
in  Formosa,  dipped  to  China,  and  re-shipped 
to  Europe  in  sqnare  cheats  lined  with  lead 
foil,  and  oontaining  from  1^  to  1^  cwt.  In 
thia  crude  state  it  oonuats  of  dirty  greyish 
grains.  This  crude  material  ia  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  roots  and  wood  of  tbe 
tree,  which  is  chopped  op  and  split  np  into 
billets,  which  are  boiled  in  plen^  of  water  in 
Urge  boilers,  with  a  coniwl  or  round  straw 
cover  smeared  with  day  outside ;  and,  »a  the 
water  boils,  the  omde  camphor  is  deposited  on 
tfio  iimer  straw.  Refined  camphor  is  obtained 
from  this  prndootby  diatillation,which  is  carried 
on  in  varioua  ways,  but  the  whole  process 
consists  in  naieg  two  mimd  vessels,  inverting 
one  above  the  other,  and  adding  2  per  cent,  uf 
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qtuck-lime,in onierto  ftbsorii ia)foll,iinil distil 
from    one  veBs«l  to  another.    Two   urtli 
pots,  lutod  together,  ooBweT  peificUr  ;  *  re 
8m«l)  aperture  being  left  for  the  ean^e  of  i 
«n  tbe  first  applicatiou  of  heat     It  is  largely 
refined  in  Bumbaj. 

The  Boraeo  or  Bants  camphor,  the  Lnn| 
r>aou-he!Higor"Dragou's-brain  perfume,"  is 
product  of  the  Dryobalaiiops  campbora,  Coli 
brook,  theD.  aromatioa.Gaert,  which  iBfnun 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  is  much  esteemed 
in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  be  uaed  for  fla- 
Touring  the  Chinese  camnhor,  ani»ferii>r  art 
cle  obtained  from  a  different  description  ( 
twt.  It  ia  calkd  hy  the  natives,  and  in  cuir 
mwce,  tbe'kspiir  barns,' or  Bums  cainpbo, 
to  distinguish  it  from  ILe  product  of  th 
Laurua  campkora,  or  Japan  camphor.  1 
detivM  its  naiM  u{  Barns  froni  a  place  i._ 
Sumafts,  wbere  it  i>  prodoeed,  siid  whence  It 
WM  probably  first  exported.  The  Dryobalanops 
oamphora,  which  yiekb  it,  has  only  hitherto 
be«i  foRud  in  the  Indian  islands  of  Bnrneo 
and  Samatra,  and  lAly  in  the  northen)  parts 
of  Ihsee  lalsBda.  The  tree  ia  said  by  Mr. 
Uarsden  to  be  very  oommou  in  Sumatra,  in  the 
oeuBtry  of  the  Batta,  bat  not  to  be  found  to 
the  Bo«th  of  the  line.  In  Borneo  it  was  foniid 
at  first  towarde  the  north  j  but  has  sinoe  been 
discCTered  in  Sarawak.  £n  Labuan  it  ia  com- 
non,  aod  is  one  of  tlie  noblast  of  the  trees  in 
-that  fine  jangle  :  it  has  a  fine  stmigbt  stem, 
■from  which  the  bark  ocnaes  off  in  large  flakes  ; 
tlie  foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  n  wellahap. 
led  head  to  the  tree,  the  stem  of  which  is  fre- 
qaeutly  uiiie^  feet  to  the  Grat  bmnehes.  As 
not  one  in  ten  trees  is  funed  to  produce  cam- 
Ithor,  ita  preaence  must  be  caused  by  a  par- 
ticular stale,  either  of  vigour  or  diaaase,  iu  the 
t»e.  And  the  camphor  collectors  out  Rfitch- 
ea  in  the  tresa,  iu  order,  before  felling,  to  ascer- 
taitt  whether  they  are  likely  to  produce  cara- 
)>bor.  It  ia  said  tbaX  in  those  i^ich  produce 
it,  the  younger  and  smnller  trees  ape  of^en 
found  to  be  quite  as  proliic  as  the  older  and 
larger  lre«s.  The  camphor  is  found  in  a  oon- 
erote  state  in  the  orericea  of  the  wood,  eo  that 
it  can  only  be  BXtracttd  by  felling  the  tj-ee, 
whioh  is  ^terwards  cut  into  blocks  and  e{dit 
into  wedges,  aud  the  oamplior,  which  is  white 
and  tivaaepanut,  is  tfaen  taken  otft.  An  esaen- 
tial  oil  is  also  fbnnd  in  hollows  in  the  wood, 
whieh  the  nathrea  crystaliEe  artiRcially  ;  but 
tba  camphor  thw  obtaiued  ia  not  so  much 
eeteemed  at  that  foand  natorally  ctyatalized, 
The  tree  ie  found  on  all  the  noriihem  parts  of 
Borneo,  and  is  said  to  be  partkolnrly  vban- 
daut  iu  the  eoontry  of  the  Kyan,  in  the  in- 
terior, «u  tbe  Bintula  and  Rgang  rivers.  The 
pioduca,  though  ao  valued  by  the  Chhiese,  ia 
uut  jnuoh  used  by  the  natives,  though  it  is 
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oeoaeiofaally  taken  inwardly  as  s  medioK 
'I'he  price  in  China  of  the  Bomeo  eatf^ 
ia  said  to  be  higher  than  that  of  JipailntiK 
proportioD  .ef  twen^  to  one:  it  hs«  bn 
supposed  that  tbia  dtapropurtion  is  eumi 
more  by  aome  fancies  of  the  oomiBfi, 
than  any  real  dietinctioo  of  proptrtia. 
The  camphor  occura  only  in  amall  Bamn^ 
frosn  wfaldi  the  natives,  havingfelled  ihsbw 
and  split  np  the  wood,  scrape  it  offwiAnMll 
aplintars  or  with  theii  nails.  From  the  eUM 
and  richest  trees  they  rarely  collect  men  tha 
two  ouiioee.  After  a  long  stay  in  the  wood^ 
freqiwntljof  tbreemoHthB,  duri*g  whiekth; 
may  fell  a  hundred  tree!>,  a  party  of  MHj  pcr- 
siHts  rarely  briug  away  mnra  than  IS  or  SO 
pounds  of  solid  camphor,  worth  from  200  b 
260  dotlara.  The  variety  and  price  ot  Sm 
costly  substance  are  enhanced  hj  a  caaM 
which  has  immemnrially  prevsiled  xmnrglls 
Batta  race,  of  delayiiigtJieburialof  eTCi^pR- 
son  who,  daring  his  life,  had  a  claim  to  tbe  tilh 
of  Oajah  (of  which  each  vilUge  hsa  onelntil 
some  rice,  sown  on  the  day  of  his  desA,  ht 
sprung  ap,  gi«wn  aHdbomefrnit  Theeorfs^ 
till  then  kept  fUwve  gronnd  among  thehiiif^ 
ia  now,  with  tbeee  ears  of  rioe,  comniitltd  U 
the  earth,  like  the  grain  aiz  moo^  btfoK, 
and  thus  the  hope  is  emblematically  exprw' 
that,  aa  a  new  life  arises  from  tiie  seed,*) 
another  life  shaU  beifin  fi>r  man  after  hiidt^ 
I>Dring  this  time  the  corpse  ia  kept  iitk 
house,  eneloeed  in  a  coflin  made  of  th«  U- 
lowed  trunkof  aDuriDon,and  the  whole  spa 
belweau  the  coffin  and  the  body  is  filW 
with  pounded  camphor,  for  the  pinclitae  li 
which  tbe  fhmily  of  the  deceased  K^ 
fniquently  impoverish  themselves.  Tbe"e«- 
phor  oil"  is  suid  to  be  collected  by  icciGM 
at  the  base  of  the  tronk,  from  which  * 
clear  bslssmic  juice  is  vtrj  slowly  dia^t- 
ed,  Bvru  camphor  is  getting  scarce,  ss  the  tw 
must  be  destroyed  to  obtain  it  About  999 
piculs  uie  annnally  sent  to  Chiita.  the  j» 
portion  between  Malay  and  Chioeae  eanphr 
is  as  eighteen  to  one ;  the  former  is  smi 
fragran',  and  not  so  pungent  as  the  I* 
ter.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  tab 
efoamptiorware  exported  from  Java  in  194!; 
635  bales  ware  imported  in  1843,  theprodnn 
uftlie  Japaneseemp're,  and  359  piculs  cTp"* 
ad  from  Canton- in  1844.  Tfte  price  of  nra* 
ned  camphor  in  the  Livcr^Kwl  aoAtt  in  JbI} 
18K3,  was  £4  to  £4  \0*.  tbe  ewt.  The  sltsnl 
relatione  -with  Japan  and  Ghiua  wiR  deoM« 
affect  the  onuree  of  trade.  The  total  inpnl 
iwtio  f^gkbd  is  About  SbO  tons  a  year,  aoa  R 
sells  at  90  shillings  a  owt. 

Borneo  eunpbor,  asfomdin  tlie  woodof  Ai 
Dryobalauops  camphora,  isiniAite  oystsfiM 
fragment*.  Specific  gravity  1,009.  lis  oArari) 
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■ot  at  mt  difftiMbla  «  nature ;  otherwise  it  closely 
reMDaUei  the  camphor  trna  the  OMnphurs 
»liMinaruiD.  Tbe  wooti  o{  the  o«mphoT  tree 
is  good  timber,  suited  for  home  Aud  Bhip- 
buiidiug.  The  liquid  camfhur  of  the  Mioa 
tree  appenTB  of  the  nature  of  Camphogen.  Dr, 
A.  T.  'i'homeou,  by  pnaaiiig  a  cunent  of  osy- 
gen  gaa  through  it,  omverted  it  int<»  cninphor. 
'i'be  oil.  both  iii  a  duid  aud  lulid  slate,  is 
fuoud  ill  the  body  of  iLe  tree  vrhere  tl>e  eap 
alinuld  be,  bnt  uot  in  all  tieea-  The  liquid 
oil  is  kbuudaDt,  aud  little  appreciated,  buttlie 
eitDcrete  bears  a  >ery  high  p riot,  which  depends 
whollj  ou  ice  acurctty,  aud  th*  faaojr  of  the 
Cliineae  and  •TapaueaCi  wliu  aaoiibe  high  medi- 
uoal  littues  to  it,  irhiob  it  probably  poeaeaaea 
ill  BO  higher  degree  than  the  cheap  article 
which  they  theuseWes  ohtaia  by  thediatillo- 
tion  of  the  wood  of  the  CAniphont  ofiiuiiitiiB, 
«ud  which  may  be  had  iu  the  aaiua  uiark.6(a 
(or  abont-uoe  hundreth  part  of  the  price.  It 
ia  largely  employed  in  mediciue, — Low'i  Sa- 
rawak, pp.  44-46.  Maiadmi*  ilitt.  o/Suma- 
tra,  )>.  150.  lioi/le's  Mattria  Heciioa,  p,  £96. 
CroK/fitrtCt  Dietionary,  p.  81.  SiwmantCt 
Voamuroinl  i'roducli.  O'Shatt^^neMS  Bengal 
ItiiptntatoTg.  MaKu'i  TaioMmm.  Tom- 
HntoH,  p.  38TB.  See  Ciunphora  ofSoitutlie  ; 
Dryiibalanopi  eaaiphom. 

CAMPUUBA,     Lat.   Camphor. 

CAMPHORA,  a  gtttm  of  plftnta  belong- 
ing to  ihs  Lanracetc,  of  which  three  speciee, 
O.  glandolifara,  C.  oflteiiiarum  and  C.  i>or- 
rectn  occar  in  the  south  and  east   uf   Asia. 

CAMPHOHA  GLAKDULIPERA,Nbm. 
This  is  the  Lanriis  glandulifera,  Wall.,  and 
yields  the  Sassafroa  bark  of  Nepaul.  It  ia  a 
tree  of  the  Nepaiil  mouutuins,  with  small  yrl- 
lowiah  greed  odoriferous  flowers,  and  pale 
yellow  light  wood,  smelling  strongly  of  oem- 
phor  while  fresh,  but  went  and  unfit  for  fur- 
iiitnre.  Its  bark  has  beeu  named  tba  Sassa- 
fraa  ofNepanl.  Dr.  Koylesiiya{/«.  Him.  Bot.) 
tbeCsmpLora  glaiidalifera,  diBco?ered  by  Dr. 
W»llich,  contains  solid  grains  of  camphur 
in  its  wood.— Fo^t,  p.  308.  Hoyh,  p.  324. 
(y^haugknaty,  p.  645. 

CAMPHORA  OFFICINARUM.     Bauk. 

LaaniH  ComphoiH,  Liim.  Offioinal  Cam- 
plior  tree, 

A  coiiriderable  tree  of  China,  Formoaa  and 
Jspttii,  growing  straight  beluw  and  bnuiohiiig 
oat.  It  is  a  natita  of  China  principally  near 
(Ainchew  in  the  province  of  Fokeu  ;  also  of 
Funnoaa  and  J^an.  Mr.  WiUiams  at^es  it  ia 
fuuitd  in  Kwang-id,  Fuhkieu,  Formosa,  and 
Cochin  Chine,  and  affords  both  timber  and 
gum  fur  exportation  and  domestic  use.     The 


CAUPe, 

tree.itadf  ia  la^,  farRJeliM  ezcellent  planka, 
beams,  and  bourda,  for  ship  building  and  for 
making  trunks  and  ether  artielea,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  camphor,  sawing  of  the  timber) 
and  the  constrmition  of  tmuks,  articles  of 
furniture,  aud  reesets  in  whole  or  in  part, 
uoeupy  a  great  number  of  carpenters  and  ship- 
wrigtiCa.  Camphor-wood  is  valuable  fur  the 
coDStrnotiou  of  chests  and  almirahs,  as  ita 
powerful  odiiur  protects  the  eonteuts  from 
the  ravages  of  white  ants  aud  other  iosecte. 
Camphor  is  diffused  through  alt  parte  of 
the  plrnit,  ahd  is  separated  from  the  root, 
trunk,  aud  branelies,  wbioh  wh«u  cut  into 
ohipn,  are  boikd  in  water  and  then  sublimed 
into  inverted  straw  oones  oontained  within 
earthen  capitala.  It  is  thns  obtained  in  the 
form  of  Crude  Gampior,  ebiefly  from  the 
province  of  Fokien  and  the  opposite  island 
of  Formoea,  but  some  of  good  quality  is  also 
procured  from  Japan.  Tbe  Dutch  expoited 
friim  thence  into  Eorope  3 10,520  lbs.  in  seven 
years.  It  is  aometimes  imported  into  Britain 
from  Batavia. —  WilliamJ  Middle  A'inpviom, 
Vol.  II.,pagt  137.  O'Shauffiuet^,  page  4£5. 

CAMPHORA  PORRECTA,     Lins. 

Stn. 

A-  parthenoxylon.     JV«r. 

Lanrus    „  J  ad. 

„      paeudo  sassafras,  Blaiv. 

A  tree  of  Penang,  Knmatra  and  Java,  fur- 
nishing a  strong  wood,  which  is  durable  if 
kept  dry. —  Voigt ;  HojA.  ii.  708. 

CAMPHOR  LaUKEL.  Camphora  offict- 
narnm. 

CAMPHOR  OF  BAROS,  See  Camphor. 
Dryobalaiiops  cbniphora. 

CAMPHOR  QIC  Kapnr  minjak,  Maloy. 
the  liquid  camphor  of  the  Dryobalanopa  cam- 
phora tree. 

CAMl^HRE.     Fr.  Camphor. 

CAMPUOllTRliE.  See  Dryobalanopa 
camphora.     Laurus  camphors. 

CAMPHOR- WOOD  of  Sumatra  is  from 
the  Dryobalanopa  eaaipLora  of  which  tbe 
wood  is  hard,  compact  aud  brownish- 
coloured.  The  flagrant,  light  coloured, 
soft  wood  of  which  the  trunks  and  bozea 
of  China  are  made,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  tbe  Camphor  tree  of  Japan,  Laurus 
camphora,  or  Campbura  officinalis.  The  Mar- 
laban  Camphor-wood,  Laurus  Sassafras,  is  » 
very  large  tree,  acftttued  eparaely  throughout 
the  Tennawrim  provinces.  Wallich  wrote 
that  it  was  very  like  Laurus  glanduUfeia, 
which  furitishea  the  sassafras  and  camphor- 
wood  of  NepauL  TJie  Karens  call  it  the  "tree 
galanga"  from  its  frajirance,— //oi(*.,  Moton. 

OAMPHOU-WOOD-OIL   See  Wood  oil. 

CAMPS,  in  India,  are  generally  formed 
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trben  marching  from  one  itaUoo  to  another,  or 
iu  Umft  af  war. 

C&MPOR£BIVEB,mhit.O'=>  43'N,loiig. 
103°  8  E. 

GAM  SINQ  MOON,  ob  CDU  SINO 
UOON,  a  «afe  harbour  io  the  Cuitoii  rirer, 
formed  between  the  eoutheru  port  of  Keeow 
ielood,  nnd  a  point  ot  Mamo  iBLuid  called  Bluff 
Head.  It  wM  mach  frequented  by  upium 
Teasela. — Borib  urgh. 

OAMTOZE,  a  tribe  of  the  Kafir  nee.  See 
Kueh. 

OAMULAFOOE,  a  town  ui  Indi»  itt  long. 
78°  46'  K.,  and  lat.  14°  37"  N. 

CAM-WOOD,  a  dye  wood,  from  the  Baphie 
nitida,  of  Africa,  used  in  dyeing  the  bright 
red  of  English  bandana  bandkerchiefe. 

CANAAN,  according  to  one  authority,  is 
from  Ghana,  the  ancient  name  of  Phranicia. 
According  to  another,  Cauaau  or  Paleetiue  wus 
BO  oalled  after  Canaan,  the  yoongeet  son  of 
Ham. 

CANACUBTA,  or  CAHOUJ,  ia  one  of 
the  moet  ancient  plaoee  in  India  ;  it  gave  riee, 
and  gives  a  name,  to  one  of  the  greateat 
diviaiuDB  of  tlie  brahmin  claas.  It«  capitnl  was 
perhaps  the  wealtbieat  visited  by  the  first 
mabomedau  invaders,  and  its  wars  with  the 
neigbbonring  state  of  Delhi  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  bindu  independence. 
This  kingdom  appears  in  early  time  to  have 
been  called  Panohaln.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  long,  but  narrow  territory,  extending 
on  the  eitst  to  Nepal  (which  it  included),  and 
on  the  west  along  the  Chambal  and  Bunas,  as 
far  as  Ajmir.  We  know  little  else  of  iU 
early  history,  except  the  Rajput  writings  and 
traditions  oollected  by  Colonel  Tod,  and  the 
inecrtptioas  esarained  by  Pnifessor  Wilson, 
with  those  tntnslated  and  discussed  by  Princi- 
pal Mill.  The  former  relate  that  it  was  Uken 
from  another  bindu  dynasty  A.  D.  470,  by 
the  Ratbor  rajputs,  who  retained  it  until  its 
conquest  by  tbe  mAhomedana  in  A-  D.  1193, 
when  tbey  withdrew  to  their  present  seats  in 
Marwar.  ^Iie  identity  of  Canouj  and  Pancbala 
is  assumed  in  Menu  II.  19.  Iu  limitn,  as 
sasigned  in  the  "  Uaha  Bfaarat,"  are  made 
oat  bf  connecting  notes  (vol,  iii.  p.  135.  vol. 
iv.  p.  142,)  in  the  "  Oriental  Magazine-"  These 
boundaries,  enlarged  a  little  on  the  south  and 
on  the  west,  are  the  same  as  those  assigned 
by  Colonel  Tod  to  the  same  kingdom  at  the 
tune  of  the  mahomedan  invasion, — Slphitt- 
itonit  Hittorg  o/  India,  Vol.  I.,  p.  402.  See 
Cenouj. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  SeeOnme  andBeains. 

CANADA  TUBPENTINE.  See  Oums  and 
Beains. 

CANAOA.    Can.  Dalbergia  arborea. 

CANAGA.    TBI.  Foogamia  (^abra. 


CANAI£  in  Asia.  Tha  gfod:  flHud  if 
tiie  world  is  that  of  Snes,  GOiueelB^  tta 
Bed  Sea  with  tbe  Hediternmean.  It  w 
oommonced  25th  April  1899,  the  W 
ehips  passed  through  it  in  tite  year  I8C7,ul 
it  was  formally  opened  for  traffic  in  Dstsa- 
ber  1869.  It  had  oocnpied  ten  yean  oik- 
bonr  to  bring  it  to  that  state,  and  cost  to  tbt 
period  thirteen  millions  sterling =tliirtM 
ororee  of  rupees.  Canals  are  said  to  bn 
been  eioavnted,  says  Hir  H.  Elliot,  by  i'm 
Shah,  and  by  Ali  Mardan  Khan,  bnt  the  U» 
tirians  of  I'imur  do  not  mention  than,  ui 
Babsr  states  that  in  the  Hindnatan  prarisei 
there  were  none.  Markbam,  in  his  G^bts^, 
however,  (p.  iv)  asaerCs  that  the  irrigatiig 
canals  of  Feroze  and  Shah  Jeban  havebtis 
restored  aod  improved,  after  centurie*  otib- 
oay  and  disuse,  and  a  oatial  for  irrigatiaD  ui 
navigation,  the  largest  work  of  the  kiiid  ii 
eithur  the  old  or  the  new  world,  now  ptaa 
through  eight  hundred  miles  of  the  foflM 
empire  of  tbe  great  Moguls. 

The  Ganges  canal  is  amongst  the  $nM 
wuifa  of  India.  It  commences  from  Hiid> 
war,  psasea  over  a  low  tract  of  oonatij,* 
borne  aoroes  the  Salaui  rirer  by  an  sqaadM 
of  atone  of  fifteen  arches,  through  the  lohM 
of  another  river,  and  beneatii  tbebed  rfi 
third  and  was  planned  to  re-enter  the  Qug* 
at  Benares-  The  Sslani  aqnedoct  kstwi 
clear  water  way  of  7  00  feet,  and  coat  £300,0aa 
The  total  coat  of  tbe  canal  is  not  lev  tkn 
two  millions  sterling.  It  takes  about  75 )« 
cent,  of  the  water  uf  the  Oangea,  whoM  *» 
lume,  however,  is  not  diraiutsbed.  it  M 
verses  ^e  Doab,  nnd  by  countless  bmi^ 
dykee  and  chaimels,  irrigates  alnoit  waj 
village  tbroiighout  a  tract  of  country  upw^ 
uf  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ii  uf 
plied  to  every  tiller  ou  payment  uf  anW 
tax.  At  Hurdwar,  the  pass  through  wiH 
it  issuea,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  discbaigei  *M 
seven  thousaud  cubic  feet  of  water  tnj 
second. 

The  Gauges  canal  was  opened  on  tb 
8th  April  1854-  It  commences  at  Utii- 
war,  as  the  river  Ganges  issues  from  ^ 
mountains,  and  runs  through  the  coaotij* 
the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  nmT 
branches,  one  of  which  re-enters  the  Gut* 
ntCawnpore,  and  another  joins  tbe  rirer  Joa- 
na.  This  oanal  is  carried  by  a  great  visM 
over  the  river  Salaui.  This  visdod  it  ttai 
miles  long.  It  is  of  earth,  and  is  prot«** 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  and  a  bridge  of  SfX* 
arches,  each  of  fifty  feet  of  ^»n.  I*'«"'?t 
sisU  of  653  milee  of  main  cansi,  and  Ji*- 
miles  of  rajbuha,  or  disbibnting  flfc*"*^^ 
is  divided  into  seven  exaeutive  cbsi;^  J** 
gross  incMne  for  1865-66  was  Bl  I3,50,mi 
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that  of  tl)epnc«aiiigy«ftr«u  Its.  9,90,866. 
Itia  not  Mttaiii  whatber  »  pHmaneot  dam  on 
thcOangMftt  ths  llMtdworlu  ^>ove.  Hurthrnr 
ia  absolately  ntcanuy ;  but  iuBtriiotioiia  have 
Immi  gjvsii  for  Kt  leMt  ooiDpleting  tka  pluiB 
of  tha  work  without  delay.  Tha  net  receipta, 
•xduding  eBbaBoamoit  of  land  revenue,  have 
rwabad  3^  per  cent.  If  the  esumnte  fonned 
by  t^e  wnunittee  respecting  the  euhnnoed 
luid  Ferenua  ba  oorreot,  the  canal  is  already 
pajriti);  £ve  per  eeut.  un  the  capital  laid  out, 
and  when  completed,  the  entire  length  n( 
the  work  will  be  nearly  900  milea,  inde- 
pendent of  the  many  hundred  miles  of  dis- 
tribntiug  water  oouraea  and  minor  chan- 
uela.     It  wne  opened  on  the  8th  April  1864. 

Tha  "Jumna  Mxa/i"  commence  where  this 
river  deeeendfi  from  the  Himalaya,  and  irri- 
gate the  eonotry  on  both  aides  of  the  river 
until  thay  re  join  it  again  at  Delhi.  The  main 
eanalontiie  eastern  side  ie  130  miles  l<ing, 
with  610  inilaH  of  branch  channels.  The  gross 
iDCome  for  the  year  was  Ra.  4,44,004;  that  of 
tb*pr«cediogyearwasIU.3,39,458,on  which, 
tlMnfore,  them  is  was  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
doe  to  enhancement  of  water.ratei  from  the 
let  May  1865.  As  on  the  Grangen  canal,  the 
increaae  over  1864  65  was  nearly  68  per  oent 

Hie  Doon  eanaU  comprise  five  small  cnnale 
Bi  the  Dehra  Doon,  aggregating  56  miles  in 
lei^^  and  lO  milts  of  rajbiiha.  The  gross  in- 
eosaa  for  the  year  was  Re.  28,692,  that  for  the 
praoediug  y«ar  was  Be.  27,3a7  ;  the  increase 
wa«  tboefiire  about  6  per  cent. 

Tha  RohUotmd  canali  couirietof  the  5y^/, 
IBOmiles  ;  the  Kiltha  and  i>A«ra  wtOer  cour- 
eeo^  32  miles ;  the  Paha  canal,  13  miles  long ; 
and  the  mfiniahed  £yla»  oand.  The  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  ia  Ka.  26,586,  the  income  of 
the  (receding  year  was  Re.  43,173,  adacrease 
due  to  th«  destruction  of  the  B  baa  pore 
masonry  dam.  lu  addition  to  the  above 
tkere  are  two  other  eaiiala,  the  Nnggeena  and 
the  Nehtore,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
euntrol  of  the  Collector  of  Bijnour.  ThegroM 
levenoe  from  them  was  Ra,  4,544  ;  the  previ- 
fHU  year  it  waa  Re,  5,564,  a  falling  off  due 
putly  to  serious  damage  to  the  head  works 
uf  the  Nehlore  canal. 

Agra  Irngadon  Workt  consist  of  the 
Fattahpore  Seekree  Besarvoic  and  of  the 
yKMin«i«  led  therefrom. 

The  Homeerpoie  uad  Jhausi  Irrigation 
Works  consist  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  i>artly 
untaral,  partly  artificial,  and  are  under  the 
direct  control  «f  the  Civil  Authorities. — Ann. 
Ind.  Ad».  Vol.  XI.,p.  196. 

The  canal  from   the   Sutlej  to  the  Oangee 

WM  formed    by    the     emperor     Ferois     To- 

ghalnq,  who  ruled  from  A.  D.  1351  to  A.  D. 

1385,  when  he  abdicated  iu  favor  of  bis  son. 
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who  proved  unworthy,  and  then  to  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Haltan  district  there  are  no  leas 
than  fifteen  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
325  milM,  the  largest  of  whioh  are  from  six  to 
seven  feet  deep,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  the  smallest  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep,  and  from  six  to  ten  feel  wide. 

In  the  Puujab,  the  inundation  canals  are 
fad  from  the  river  when  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snowa.  They  comprise  2t09 
miles  of  chuinel,  and  they  are  empty  in  the 
cold  weather.  The  principal  permament  ca- 
nal is  that  of  the  Baree  Doab,  with  a  eentxal 
line  of  247  miles  and  219  miles  of  braachee.  It 
opened  on  the  1 1  th  April  1859.  The  ISast- 
Narra  oaiial  in  Sind  was  re-opened  on  the 
TthMsy  1809. 

In  Uadras  an  innnmsrable  tanks  or  artiB- 
cial  lakes  of  various  sises  fbrmed  in  bauns  ; 
that  naar  Cummum  being  seven  ailea  ia 
oireamferaaee.  The  most  northern  of  its 
rivers,  the  Oodaveiy,  at  Kajahmundry,  when. 
abont  fifty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  divides 
into  two  streams  forming  a  delta  of  rich 
alluvial  country.  A  little  above  this  point 
the  nver  ia  2,000  yarda  broad,  but  it  soon 
expands  at  DuwIaishwaruH  into  a  width  oE 
three  times  that  extent,  parted,  hoiMvn,  by. 
islands,  into  four  branches.  An  anient  baa. 
there  been  tiirown  across  the  channel  tha 
luiited  lengths  of  the  four  dams  being  3,95jf 
yards.  Upwards  of  two  miles  of  stream  ia 
blocked  up  by  a  solid  well  protected  mass  of 
Btoiie,  in  lime  cement,  with  s  breadth  at  tha 
beao  of  nearly  130  feet,  anda  heightof  twelve 
feet  abiive  the  natural  surface  of  the  water. 
Along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  one  chan- 
nel ;  another  to  Cocanada,  and  other  channels, 
tha  total  being  840  milea  of  mun  channel 
irrigating  780,000   acres   of  land. 

At  Baizwarah,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea  an 
atiiciit  or  dam  1,250  yards  long.with  a  bHse  of 
305  feet,  haa  been  thrown  acruas  the  Kistnah 
river,  and  its  channels  irrigate  the  Guntoor 
and  Masulipatam  districts,  and  when  com- 
pletedit  is  estimated  that  290  miles  of  channel 
will  exist  The  Pennar  anient,  520  yarda  long, 
waafiuisbedin  1861.  Across  theColeroon  river, 
(the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery  river) 
about  1,600  years  ago,  was  constructed  a 
famed  anient,  the  cfaannela  from  which  feed 
the  Tanjore  and  Trichiuopoly  districts.  It 
ia  S60  yards  long,  fifty  feet  broad  and  fifteen 
deep.     Bat  in  1836,  it  was  modified. 

Tha  East  Coast  Canal  from  Madras  to 
Sadros,  is  for  traffic. 

Canals,  as  water  courses  for  cultivation, 
have  only  since  1862  been  in  progress  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  weir  of  1,550 
feet  haa  been  thrown  across  the  Girna  river, 
in  Khandesh,  and  one  across    the  Parijui. 
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CASMAHOBE. 

In  Soltantli  ft  ir«r,  2,000  ImL  long,  haa  boon 
dnwQ  across  tlie  Kiatimb,  to  feed  chaniiisla 
45  miles  long,  and  tt  lftrg«  tauk  bM  beau 
foimed   at  Koorgaum   naar  Bonoe. 

lit  Biad,  onltiration  is  OMTi»d  on  by  a  net- 
woric  oE  irrigatiii);  chamiela  loading  wntsr 
front  tbe  Indus  rirer  during  its  rise  all 
tka  faoe  (rf  tlio  coantrjr.  These  are  of  aboient 
date,  bnt  sioco  1856  trniik  channels  have 
been  dog  from  parts  of  tite  banks  which  ware 
permanent.  Them  ran  parallel  to  the  co 
of  the  river,  aud  carry  a  uapply  from  the  river 
wbeu  it  is  at  ita  loweet  level,  cutting  Acroes 
and  supplying  the  ancient  channels  ;iind  under 
Sir  Bartla  Frere'a  ad  ministration,  the  anc' 
ohannal  of  the  Karra,  12U  mites  long,  wms 
re-openad  on  the  7tb  May  1867,  to  distii- 
bate  water  over  tbe,  Tist  plxin  of  Meeipore. 
Canals  of  tbe  Qangss,  Jnmna  and  Baree 
Doab  have  but  given  a  profit  of  5  per  cent. 
Col.  CottoB  saya,  that  the  average  retnrn  on 
all  tbe  new  irrigation  works  in  tbe  Madrsa 
Frwidency  for  tbe  last  fourteen  yean, 
aareuty  per  cent,  per  aannm.  Many  of  these 
caiu^  are  of  suffieient  dm  for  navigatiM). 
Indian  AnnaU.  Markham't  ifm6auy,  p.  4. 
Ptwelt^i  Hand-bottk.  Annl.  Ida.  Atlm.,  Vol. 
Xt-tJK  1^7.  Report  on  the  AdminutratwH 
of  the  Punjab.  PowWt  Hnvdbook,  Swn. 
Prod.  Punjab,  p.  206.  See  Irrigation. 

CANALLE  KUBOONU.    Singh.     Cin- 
namon. 

CANAMO.     Sp.    Hemp. 

CANNANORE,  a  seaport  town  In  India  in 
long.  75°  26"  E.,  aud  lat.  1 1°  54'  N.,  known  to 
tbe  natives  by  the  name  of  Kuuryal-ban- 
dar.  Fioceediog  along  the  aeu  coast,  says 
Bartolomeo,  you  then  arrive  at  Canuanore, 
a  town  with  a  castle,  and  eut^eot  to  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Collatiri,  by  tfae  Europeans 
called  CoUastri.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  tbe  king  of  Collutiri  belongs  to  the 
Grat  class  of  the  Indiua  priucas."  *  *  * 
Tbe  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Cannanore, 
called  also  Colanoda,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  1 1" 
£0',  and  is  distinguished  by  tbe  same  name. 
The  whole  iucrouudii<g  diatrict,  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  north  as  far  as  Mount  Delly, 
is  inhabited  by  the  Molandi,  who  live  merely 
by  pitaoy.  These  sea-robbers  are  mentioned 
b^  Pliny,  Arriau,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient 
authors.  They  unite  themselves  to  other 
pirates  who  reside  on  tbe  Angedib  islands, 
^ear  Qoa,and  capture  all  the  small  Tessels 
which  sail  from  Goa  to  Cochin-  The  huts 
in  which  their  wives  and  children  live,  stand 
ou  tbe  eastern  side  of  Mount  Delly.  This 
ntounttun,  which  forms  a  cape  or  head-land, 
lies  in  the  lalitade  of  12°  5' ;  and  here  Mala- 
bar or  Malayala,  properly  so  called,  ends." 
Cannanore  is  uovf  in  British  territory  held  by 
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CANULA. 

a  body  (^  European  and  oativs  soUian  -,  i'l 
a  placa  of  large  trade. — Vojfage  fa  J.  /nfia, 
CAVA  OF  GALILEE,  6  mita  \m 
Nnsareth,  ia  a  poor  small  vittags.  lb  fun- 
tain,  tbe  cbristTiina  iif  Palestine  uy,  luafte 
pnreat  and  best  water  in  tbe  wwld.  Tbt 
mad  to  Tiberias  is  fall  of  iutensL  Thi 
mount  of  beatitndes,  whence  our  Sonne 
delivered  bis  seroion  ie  near.  Itstuidiwj 
little  above  a  green  plain  of  tbe  stilltit  {Mi- 
b)a  appenrance. — Skinnei'i  (hertand  Jountj, 
Vol.  r.,  p.  i8l. 

CANAl'E.    It.     Hemp.     CauvM.    Cm 
onbis  sativa. 

C  ANABA,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  sbwt  2^ 
to  40  milea  broad,  eiteodiog  for  ^xnt  UO 
miles,  lying  betwaso  theWestem  Gbats  ni  fi* 
sen.  It  is  usually  divided  into  North  aodijaiitl 
Canara,  and  the  three  easteru  talooki  ^ 
Xorth  Canara,  being  uu  tbe  higher  laud  oitb 
eastern  side  d  the  gbats,  are  known  h  4i 
Balaghat,  in  distinotiun  to  the  PsyenfMi 
bslow  tbe  ghat.  Cannra  Bataghat  a  adf 
wooded.  North  Canara  haa  be«i  trsmfHld 
to  the  Bombay  Preudency.  Canara  li«  Ift 
tweeii  the  riven  AUga  and  Cangreow*.  1M 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Caoan  fullovoM^ 
other  of  the  bizidu  seots,  and  some  of  AM 
follow  the  rule  of  l{aruma-k»-tayam,  ordHcM 
from  mutbers,  tbe  descensus  ab-ateto  dl  M 
Locrians,  who  drove  the  Sicilians  outoftM 
part  of  Italf.  lite  foreata  of  N.  Cm 
continue  to  fumiah  large  ^gnantitieB  of  ■ 
beat  timber  produced  in  Southern  f 
lu  1837,  Col.  Fritb  gav«  a  Uat  of  i 
ofCanera.  In  1865-6,  Dr.  Gibson  ^nh 
list  of  164  timber  traea  and  fattoy  *oe^'i 
Canara  aud  Seouda,  with  adoitiBc, 
reee  and  Mabratta  names.  ItisasfoU 
and  the  dsscriptious  will  ba  fooudalpfa 
caUy  arranged. 

BigQuwia  quadr9oa 
„       wuiloUU. 

Bonnui  flkbsUitimdl 
Btirdelia  splntiM. 
Buobaoaiii*  UiiMi*- 
Butea  fraud  m. 

Cftlopbyllum  bioplijl 
CuitJtiuiu  Diba*. 

Capparu  divwieita.  ' 

„        giandi*. 
Canllia  intcgrilDlil. 


Aealia  araUtea. 

„  FftriiMisaa. 
„  iBucophlcDi. 
„       Ddorktioinuu 

^^l(  m&rmslui. 
AiUnthiu  excelu. 
Alsngiuiu  d«osp*taIalit. 
AIiCudU  •cholsria 
Autidaama  mlrtiuria. 
ArtocarpuB  bireuta. 

„  iutrgrifulta. 

AtlaiitJa  monipbylt*. 
Audiranbta  ludica. 
Bklanltei  MgjpliAot, 
BasuK  Utif  uLu. 

„       longifotis. 
BaubiDia  scumiuiU. 
paniflun. 


Cel*stnu  montsB*. 
Cedrelatoooa 
Cluytoa  ealliuL 
diuiniBa  tabuhnf 
Chlotosytca  SvitWai 


Itimtuopi  vlangi. 

MarindA  cJtrifnIiL 
MjriaCicA  cinerea. 

„       parrifliM. 

KeplKlium  InnguiulD. 
Ktiri  um  u  lidfaeuterio  u  □ 
OdiDi  woodier. 
Olea  dioica. 
PenUpton  arjun*. 
FhjUsDthua  ambtiok, 
PiiDgamU  gtkbn. 
PrvniuB  iutegrifiKi. 


PnHUpil  aFlagsra. 


PterooarpiiB  uutaliniu. 
Puto»DJi»»  Poiburghil 
BftDdii  dtmetarum. 
Rhus  bti«k)*m*lK. 
Uoltlara  liDcUiria. 
SalvadunPaniM. 
SunUlumklbiilD. 
SKpindui  enMTitiilitu*. 
Schl^ben  tiijugi. 
Ssmroarp'ii  uiMudinin. 
SethU  Indlck- 
Soymiila  tabritugB. 


SpkUiodM  aroakta. 

Stareulla  baltwghu. 

„       totida. 

Steraoapermum       clmlo- 
[uoidea. 
„         ■uiTaolena. 
Strjchnal  Dux  Tomlcft. 

^ymptooria  nceinaM. 
Siriatania  fiibrlf uga. 
TaBMnndua  Indiob. 
TaetoDa  gnodiv 

Tsnninalia  bUU. 

,,  obebula. 

Thaapaaia  populnaa. 
TraphU  aapan. 
Ulmiu  intagrifullft. 
Vitax  altiaaima. 
Wrlgtitia  Uiutari*- 
Zajphit  glabrata. 

CBttuplw. 

zylcKBTpl. 

Id  South  d&iiara,  the  jungles  bear  no  oompa- 
iaoD  to  those  of  Malabar  or  NoiHi  Ouun, 
rbere  then  srn  large  truta  of  foieat  nmnha- 
ited.  InboothCaiiaiaitliejuQglBaantiuck- 
r  j^pnlated  by  faimera ;  theie  are  H?enil 
xum  of  good  fortat  which  are  called  merchi 
rarg  (Peppac  worg),  and  the  lyot  pays  a 
Biiz  on  the  ^vtg  of  five  piQ  per  p«{iper  vine. 
Whtn  the  kuamki  laud  and  merchi  wnrga  an 
epuated,  there  ia  but  little  of  OoTjinimaat 
angles  left,  and  oa  hia  liUle,  ripe  trees  we  few 
ud  Boatterad.— A-.  Gibton,  Had.  Cat.  B*.  »f 
1862  ,■  Rtp.  Cm.  For.  o/1862,  p.  30,  llai- 
a*  CoKUnaior't  Report,  p.  3.    Jf.  E.  Jur. 


CAHARIUH  COHICUNE. 

Repa-t.  See  Aka  Podwal,  India,  p.  S24; 
Kerala  ;  Mabtatta  QoTsnimeuta,  Polyandra, 
page  108-9. 

CANARIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  thenar 
taral  order  BurseraceEB,  of  which  Yoigt  man' 
tioQs  five  species,  C.  Baiigaleiiae,  oommnuei 
nigmm,  etrietnm  and  sylveatre.  Wight 
saya  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Canariqin 
oammnne  baa  properties  similar  to  Copaiva, 
while  the  kernels  of  the  aeed  affbrd  by  ez.- 
preasion  a  bland  edible  oil.  The  Cauarium 
GtrJutum  of  Roxburgh  is  known  in  lUalabar  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  black  dammer  tree,"  in 
contra-distiiiction  to  the  Vateria,  which  is  tha 
"white  danimer  tree."  This  tree  is  rather 
commoik  ill  the  alpine  forests  about  Conrtal- 
Inm  in  the  TluneTel^  district,  and  la  j«ga- 
larjy  rented  there  for  the  aake  of  its  dUDner. 
The  dnmmer  ia  transparent^  and  of  •  deep 
brownie  yellow  or  tunber  color  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  but  when  adher- 
ing to  the  tree  has  a  bright  shining  black  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  is  A  very  bard,  ftree-ceQed 
oval  nut,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Under  the  names  Dhoop  and  Goognl,  Can, 
MaBr,,  Dr.  Glbaou  mentions  two  species  of 
Canarium,  in  Canara  and  Snnda,  one  on  the 
ghats  above,  and  tbe  aeoend  species  «f  great 
site  seems  to  be  cultivated  near  ^gil,  and  at 
Siddapore.  The  ohoicagam  resin  mffofded  I^ 
these  trees  is  eztenaively  used  in  the  arts,  and 
exported  both  inland  and  to  tbe  ooasi— 
Wight.  III.  Or.  GOmok.    See  Resins. 

CANARIUM  BALSAMIFEEUU.Wnxsx. 
Syn.  of  Boswellia  glabra, 

CANARIUM  BENQALENSE.  RoxB.  An 
immense  forest  tree  of  Assam,  Sylfaet  sndUie 
adjacf  lit  mountainous  countries,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  From  fissures  or  woundsin  the 
bark,  a  large  quantity  of  vety  pure,  clear,  am- 
ber-coloured resin  exudes,  wlucb  soon  t>ecoinea 
hard  and  brittle,  and  ia  not  unlike  oopal.  But 
in  theCalcutta baurit  was  only  valued  s;t  from 
2  to  3  Rs.  for  seven  maunds  of  eighty  pdtmds] 
each.  Native  name  of  the  resin.  Wrad  not' 
known.— ff^ftoM^Anewy,  p.  285,  Tt^W  p.' 
149.  Rotb.  Hi,  136.  Rm/l^t  Sim.  BoC.  p.  177. 
CANARIUM  COMMUNE,  Lihk  ;  t).  C. 
W.&  A.;  Kfm  ;  fiox6. 

Canaiiom  mebenbathen^  Qmti. 

Amyris  Zeylanioi,  &»t». 

Balsiuaadeudran  Zeylanicom,  KwiA, 

Oolophouia  Uanritiana,  D.  0. 

Bunera  paniouUta,  Lool.,  Rvatplt. 
Jan  Abnaed.  Ems.  I  JnngUBadaw.  SjMti 

BuU  de  Golophane.        Fa.    | 

GinwB  in  tbe  Maoritina,  Ceiyloiw  the  Psnin- . 
•nta  of  India,  ibe  Uoluocaa,  and  the  .lodisB 
Archipelago.  It  waa  brought  from  tfe*  Molae-. 
cae  ta  the  CaUutU  Botanio  garden,  bat  ia 
Roxburgh's  time  did  not  thriye,  owing  to  tl* 
eoldness  of  the  winter  mmiths.  The  baik  yields 
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CANABltJH  STBICTDH. 

Ml  nbnndanee  of  limpid  oil  widi  a  ptmgMit 
tnrpentina  Bmoll,  conguJing  into  «  bntterj 
cunphor&ceouB  maM.  It  has  the  sitms  pro- 
Mrtits  as  balsam  ofcopaibaforwbidt  it  could 
be  aubatitated  ;  and  i>  laid  to  jield  East  In- 
dian elemi.  Ita  nata  nre  three-cornered  aod 
edible,  but  »pt  to  produce  diarrhcea. — Roxb. 
iii.  177.  Dr.  O'Shaughntuy,  p.  268.  7oigt, 
148-d 

CANABIUM  GENICt^LiTUM.  Tliia 
is  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree  found  in 
the  Pegu  valley,  but  it  is  scarce.  Wood 
white  colored,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of 
Iioiue-buildii]  g. — MeCUlland. 

CANARIUU  HIKSUTUU.  Syu-  ol  Boa- 
wellia  thurifen. 

CANARIUU  U£HENfiENTH£NE,0«BT. 
Sf».  of  Gananum  eomminie, 

CANARIUU  NIGBOM,  Eoxb. 
Herigui*  acutifoli*,  D.  C, 
Uanim&n  nigra.  Humph. 

A  tree  of  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  ;  a 
reddiah  soft  Tiaoid  heavy- smelling  8ubBtaii''e 
ezodee  from  wounds  in  ita  bark. — Voigt,  149. 
■  CANARIUM  ODORIFERCM.  Syn.  of 
Boewellia  tburifera. 

CAHARIUM  STRICTUM.  Roxb.  iii.  138. 

Srjf. 

Daaunara  ni^a  lesitima,  RwnpA. 

Dhoop  of  Bbcre  Qaat, 

BlaA  D»mm«c  Tree  Sua.  I  ThelH  nnra.     Maixau 

CsDul.  HuAT.  I  KuDgiUin  mwuii.  Tul 

Tbls.is  the  Black  Danimer  tree  of  Tin- 
aerdly  and  Malabar,  and  is  so  named  in 
GOntnidistinctioa  to  the  Vateria  lodiea, 
whidi  is  called  the  white  dammer  tree.  The 
CanahaiD  11(101010  is  common  near  Cour- 
taUom,  where  it  is  rentad  fot  iu  dammer. 
^liile  adhsfent  to  the  tiee,  it  gives  a  bright 
shining  blade  tint,  bat  hy  tnaslucant  light, 
is  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow  or  amber  colour. 
The  balsam  exudes  in  a  very  fluid  state  and 
bicklea  down  the  trunk  where  it  gradually 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fresh 
reun  ooBtinuing  to  flow  over  that  already 
hudened,  gives  the,  stalacty  tic  appearance  of 
ike  hnge  lumps  erf  resin  in  whiuh  form  the 
resin  is  brought  in  the  maricet.  Itis  perfectly 
homogeoeovs,  baa  a  vitreous  fracture.  It 
is  inaolnble  in  cold,  but  partially  aolnble 
in  boiling  aloohol  on  the  addition  of  camphor; 
when  powdered,  it  is  readily  eolable  iti  oil  of 
turpentine.  Powdnred  and  burnt  on  the  fire, 
ibeiiitB  a  mote  resinous  smell,  and  bums  with 
more  smoke  than  white  dammer.  The  nu 
of  the  huApM  of  this  reain,  together  with 
ita  Mlat  and  the  peonliari^  of  shape 
already  mentiotiad,  suffice  to  diatingntsh  it 
fwtnOtb«r  Indian  resins:— JU.  S.  J.  S,  Voipl. 
Hi.  RoaA.  iii.  1S8. 
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CANCELLARIA. 

CANABIDK  STLVESTRE,  Om. 

C.  Sylveetre  altsnim,  Ramplt. 

SchicuB  Bengslensis. 
A  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Aaasra.  ^ht> 
hard, tough,  and  close  grained,  naed  fcrfut* 

CANARTTTU  ZETLANICUM, 
Stm. 
C.  BaileunUemca.    Moon.  |  IUkoc—-g 

Occupies  the  warm,  moister  perti  of  Oi|- 
Ion,  Dp  to  an  elevation  of  1,500  fwt. 
resinous  balsam  exudes  co^uodoIj  6m  < 
trunk  of  this  tree,  which,  mixed  nith  psdl] 
obaff,  is  need  by  the  natives  for  baming,  I 
the  smoke  drives  away  snakes  from  '" 
domicile.—  Thw.  EnuM.  P.  Zeyl.  I.,  p.  7!- 

CANASTAS.    Post.    Sp.    Bwiketi. 

CANAST08,    Sp.    Bsaketa. 

CANAVALIA,  a  genus  of  pUirii  <i\i 
natvnd  order   Fabacen. 

CANAVALIA  GLADIATA.  D.Cm 
Roxb.  ;   W.  and  A. 

Svir. 
Doliebea  gladiatus,  Jaeq. ;  Ro^.  in.  M 
„         easiformis,  Lour. 
Makhuc.  Bno.  I  8>f<id  EMbamW.il 

lUkhum  ahiD)  ?  „      |  SbimlH.  & 

Mkldbun-ahiia,  „         Tbatabirtiii.  B 

Fai-DsuDg-aee.      Boajt.  I  Scgspu  Tkunbe&kT 
Sabra-poddcd  Csds-  |  Tamma.  I 

Tilia.  Efla.     Chank  T 

Sword  Bon.  ,,        Sattapu  t    Vela  vl 

IaI  KadumtNO.     Hdid.  |      Tam  Tunbalk. 

This  plant  has  four  varieties,  vis  *. 

a.  fiowne  aad  seeds  red. 

b.  „      white,  seeds  red. 

c.  „       and  seeds  wbito. 

d.  „      red,  seeds  grey. 

the  three  first  of  these  are  cultivated  fori 
large  sword-like  pods  :  that  with  the  s 
flowers  and  white  seeds  is  considered  the ' 
and  is  often  two  feet  long,  It  is 
Europeana — Yoigl.  Jfiuon, 

CANAVALIA  OBTOSIFOLIA,  D.  C 
Knjli  avari.  Tarn. 

Is  a  common  platit  on  the  Coromondd  A 
where  it  occurs  along  with  the  Iponues 
capra,'  and  u  a  usefnl  binder  oif  the  looee 
—Chgkom. 

CAHAVALIA  VIBOSA.  IT.  <fi  A. 
8th. 
Di^ohoa  virosa,  Jfoab.,  RhMii. 
Kalo  Shlin.  Bbho.  I  WOd  iwonl-tnaB. 

Kot  8Um  „        Adavj  idMuma. 

Kndiumbar  of   Boxaav.  |  Kara  ■■■hmi»— 

Qrows  on  the  Coromandel  aitd  Cancan ' 
and  on  the  sea  ahors  of  thi 
vtnces,  in  great  tirofaBton. —  JUtaon. 

CANCANEE.    Taa.     Son. 

CANCELLARIA,  agsni 
Uollosoa- 
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CANDLES. 

CANCBB,  tlie  cnb,  &  g«iuB  of  cntaticea 
of  tho  fiuuily  Canceridn,  serer&l  oE  which  occur 
in  MBtham  and  aaatern  AaU.  See  CWpiUiu  ; 
Qmareinua;  Rupellis. 

CANCER  0  ABHIFEX.  Syn.of  GeowoUiaa 
earnifex. 

CANCER  CORALLINUS.  Fabr.  Syn.  of 
C&rpiliu«  coraUJQUa. 

CANCEllHYDllOMUS.Syn.otGecM<!iuiia 
oar  n  if  ex. 

CANCER  MACULATUS.  Syii.  of  C«- 
pilias  mRCulatuB. 

CANCER  PAQURUS. 

Kaddel  Nkadon.       Tut. 
Samadn-pU'  ^AadB 
I       kafL  TZL. 

AiiuHe  Mat.  Med.  p.  156. 

CANCKR  TENAX.  Sjn.  of  Riipellwi  tenax. 

CANCHI,  the  Tamal  name  of  ConjeveraiD. 

CANCHI  PANDU.  Tii_  Solanum  ni- 
grum. 

CANCHOIII  VEB.  Tam.  Tragi*  invo- 
lucrata. 

CANDAHAR,atofmiaAfgaDUtaaiaL.66° 
•2e-  E.  and  L.  32°  2ff  N.  3.480  het  above 
the  sea.  It  is  the  Ehenta  of  the  Vendidad, 
supposed  ti>  be  derived  from  Ehaodftn  to  laugh, 
and  bar,  a  necklace,  a  pleasant  land.  Shah 
Jehau'a  expenditura  was  great  in  his  expe- 
ditions to  Candabar,  bis  vara  ia  Balkh,  and 
in  maintaining  a  legulai  armj  of  200,000  horse, 
bat  be  left  a  treasure  estimtited  bj  Beruier 
and  by  Khafi  Ehan,  from  6  to  24  millions  ster- 
ling, «nd  a  TBst  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
jeneU. — Bunten,  iii.  484.  See  Afghan,  Cabool, 
Khyber,  Punjab.  Sea  Kandahar. 

CANDALLA,  in  L.  20°  3'  N.  and  L.  74'"  49' 
K.  in  the  Dekhan.  N.  W.  of  Anrangabad.  The 
entrance  to  the  eaves  of  Cnndallah  ia  1932 
feet  above  ibe  sea.— ITt/i.^e/iZ.  SeeKandalla. 

CANDARUM  ROXBDliGHII.  Sohott. 
Sjn.  of  A morpho phallus  campannlatua, 

CANDELA.  Lat.  Candles. 

CANDELARIA,  or  candle-fly,  is  found  in 
Lnbuan  and  Sarawak.  It  bss  a  curved  and 
pointed  bead.  It  frequents  the  tops  of  lofty 
trees.     The  origin  of  tbe  name  is  not  known. 

CANDBLE,  It.  Candles. 

CANDESH  was  formed  into  a  State  in  tbo 
14th  century  but  was  always  depi ndent  on  tbe 
neighbouring  kingdoms. — See  Kandeeh. 

CANDLES,  Eno. 


Fa. 


Port.  8p. 


Gkb. 
XaiehtcT,  „ 

Sotti,  Qcz,  Sun. 

Gandella,  It. 

CaodeU,  LaT. 

Almoitall  tbe   candles  in  use  in  British 

lBdia,ar«imported  from  Europe  and  America. 

The  natires  Use  oil  lamps,  of  vuiouB  ehapea, 
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LiliD, 

Eandil, 

Telu, 

Swjslachi, 

Vatti, 


often  ef  metal  fixed  on  an  iron  Ipike  wlddi 
they  stick  into  the  ground.  Wax  and  tallow 
candles  are  made  in  tseveiul  parts  of  India; 
in  Yiiagapatam,  Goa,  Malabar,  Patna,  Cal- 
cutta, Feddapore  and  Biuhsmpore  j  but  the 
lai^  importationB  of  candles  from  Europe 
have  caused  the  manufacture  to  decliiw 
considerably.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
to  place  two  thin  instead  of  one  thick  wide 
in  each,  and  tbe  wicks  should  be  plaited  not 
twisted.  Wax  candles  improve  with  age. 
Tlie  candles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an 
oil  Boid  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Rhns  sucoedaneat  This  oil  becomes,  when 
concrete,  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  ia 
not  BO  hard  as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo, 
more  iie''io*i^'l'i  produces  tbia  tree,  and 
consequently  supplies  tbe  greatest  quantitj 
of  this  oil.  In  tbe  eaitern  parts  of  China,  tbe 
product  of  tbe  tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera, 
and  beef  and  bog's  talloK  in  the  aoutb,  are 
need  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Wax  is 
only  employed  to  incase  the  tallow  or  lard, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  ita 
unclarified  condition,  never  becomes  bard 
Roffle  Art*  &c.  of  India,  page  484.  Than- 
herg't  Travel*,  Vol.  iii.  p,  188.  Shode  MiSS. 
CANDLESTICKS,  Eso. 


KiDdelun.  DcT.  l  Candelllari. 

Cbaodaliaii.  Fa.     PodmreiohiuUi.         Sua. 

Irauchter.  Onw.  |  CuidcleroA  8r. 

Candlesticks  are  in  general  use  in  tbe  East 
Indies,  but  to  shield  from  the  wind  are  osnally 
covered  with  glass  "  shades,"  and  thia  is  the 
name  nsually  given  to  them. 

CANDLE-TREK  Tbe  nntaof  tbe  candle- 
nat  tree,  Aleuritea  triloba,  are  strung  togethei 
and  used  for  candles.  Torches  are  aleo  made 
from  the  candle  wood  of  Demeraia. 

CANDY,  Emo. 
Sagar  Cfttidy.  Eva.  I  Nibbat.  Psaa. 

Eurri-ahtkuT.  Oiti.  Hm.    Etl-ktndn.  Tam. 

Quia  batu.  Uaui.     EaUkanda.  TsL. 

Crystallised  sugar,  at  one  time  largely  im- 
ported into  India  from  China,  but  now  made 

many  pnrts  of  India. 

CANDT,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to 
500  lbs.  in  some  places,  but  it  varies  in  dif- 
ferent towns. 

CANDT,  a  town  in  Ceybn,  taken  b;  the 
British  on  the  I9th  Jaly  1819. 

CANE,  or  Eian,  a  river  of  Bands. 

CANES. 
Nathur.  Ovt.        |  Bed.  FaW. 

BiKD.     I  PenmbagaL  Tam. 

Rotau.  MuAT.  t  Btttamuln.  Xsi. 

Canes  are  the  produce  of  the  Calamos  ge> 
nus  of  palme,  the  epeciea  of  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  Islands  of  tbe  Indian  Archl> 
;o,  in  tbe  Malayan  Peninanla,  in  tbe 
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M&dru  t«rritories,  in  the  foresto  of  the  dis- 
triota  of  CMttagong,  Silliet,  and  ABum,  along 
tiio  foot  of  the  Himalayaa  as  far  north  aa  the 
DeyraDoon,  whereaspeoiesisfonndfrhichthe 
]ate  Mr.  Griffith  named  C-  Eoyleanut,  and  hi 
applied  the  name  of  (7.  Roxbtirghii  to  the  plant 
whioh  Dr.  Rozbnrgh  called  C  Rotang,  com- 
mon ia  BeDgal  and  on  the  Cocumandel  Coast. 
Both  are  nsad  for  all  the  ordinary  parposea 
of  cane ;  aa,  also,  are  C.  tennia  of  Assam,  C- 
gracilis,  C,  eztensus,  and  otfaen.  But  those 
of  the  shops  are  gathered  indiacriminatelj  ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from  what  parti- 
cular species  they  come.  0,  rotang  faaa  how- 
ever been  said  to  famish  the  atouter,  and  C 
Soipionum  the  slenderer  sorts.  Mr.  OrifBth 
considered  C.  Sdpionnm  of  Lonreiro  to  be  the 
species  which  yields  the  well  knoira  Malacca 
Cane,  bat  the  plant  does  cot  appear  about 
Malacca  and  the  canes  are  stated  to  be  im- 
ported from  Si^  on  the  opposite  ooast  of 
Sumatra.  Evan  this  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  correct,  as  the  Malacca  Committee  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1862  sent  Malacca  cases,  aa 
cat  from  the  jangle,  previous  to  being  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  smoking  which  gives 
the  cane  the  rich  brown  tiat  so  much  ad- 
mired in  Europe.  The  stem  of  Calamus  vems 
ia  described  aa  being  lOO  feet  long,  that 
of  C.  ohloDgoB  300  to  400  feet,  of  C.  rndea- 
tum  upwards  of  £00  feet,  and  of  0.  extecsus 
as  mach  aa  600  feet.  Bomphios  even  states 
that  onekiad  attains  the  extraordinary  length 
of  1200  feet  (vol.  v.'  100).  In  the  Tenaseerim 
Provinces,  there  are  numerous  species  iw- 
digeaoos  in  the  forest,  and  the  Karens  have 
diOerent  names  for  seventeen  species  or 
varieties  used  extensively  instead  of  cordnge. 
The  stays  of  the  masts  in  native  boats  are 
usually  made  of  rattans,  and  they  are  split  up 
into  strings  for  the  innumerable  purposes  to 
which  cord  and  twine  are  usually  applied.  AH 
that  gives  stability  to  bamboo  houses,  is  the 
ratan  which  ties  them  together.  The  Calamus 
ladantum  of  Loureiro  is  manufactured  at 
Malacca  into  cables,  and  is  employed  for 
diagging  great  weights  and  binding  wild  ele- 
phants. A  cane  bridge  over  the  Temiahang  iu 
the  KhMsia  hills  is  312  feet  long  and  50  feet 
above  the  river.  It  osoillates  greatly.— Jfa- 
aon't  TmautTVti ;  RoyU,  III.  Him.  Bot. : 
Royle  ^ib.  Pi. :  Cnt.  Ex.  1862.  See  Calamus. 
CANELLA,  It.  Port.  Sp.  Cinnamon. 
CANEVAZZA,  also  LCNA,  It.  Canvass. 
.  CANFOKA,  It.  Camphor. 
CANGUE,a  woodeu  yoko.by  which  Chinese 
criminals  are  punished  and  are  led  about  the 
atfeets  as  a  speotacle  to  the  people.  It  consiGts 
of  two  large  pieces  of  wood  fitting  into  each 
other  and  having  one  to  three  openinga,through 
which  the  head  and  one  or  both  hands  are 
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CANIB  ACTBBIIS. 

drawn,  according  to  the  greatness  ol  the  am. 
Such  a  yoke  weighs  from  lbs.  50  to  lbs.  100,id 
pressBB  so  heavily  upon  the  back  end  ihonldn 
that  the  criminal  ia  unable  to  feed  hinuelf,  ud 
must  wait  till  some  compassionate  penouMfe 
the  food  to  his  mouth.  Suchpnnishmentiaifr 
flicted  for  periods  varying  froma  fewdaTi  to 
aeveral  montha,  and  in  the  latter  cue  it  ii  il- 
moet  always  fatal-  This  inatrament cf  torture 
makes  a  man  resemble  the  foot  oi  t  tngi 
heavy  table. — Smrutt't  Lad^i  Yoi/agt,  p.  ti ; 
Buc,  Chineie  Empire,  vol.  I.  p.  272. 

CANQBECORA,  a  rivet,  on  the  sontlun 
boundary  of  Csnara. 

CANGOO,  Tam.  A  TinneveUy  wood  ofi 
whitish  brovm  colour.  Used  for  hand-tpikiB 
and  wheelwright's  work. — Col.  FritK 

CANHOES,  Poet.  Cannona 

CANIATCHI.      Caiii   'land,'  and  stchi, 
'  heritage,'  in  the  south  of  India,  land  property 
Tod  thinks  the  "atchi"  like  Ibe  oU  and  mtt, 
Rajpoot    terminations,     implies    clanship- 
TtxTi  Rajag&an.vol.  I.,  p.  496. 

CANIFS,  F«.  Penknives. 

CANINO,  Prince  of,  a  learned  omiUioW- 
gist :  a  relative  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

CANIS,  Lat.  a  genus  of  mammal ani[iuli,<l 
which  the  common  dog.Cania  familiaris  sndit) 
many  varieties;  the  wolf^  Canis  lupus,  and  til 
jackal,  Canis  aureus,  occur  In  India.  1^ 
wild  doge  of  India  have  been  removed  to  tb 
genus  Ciion.  The  following  have  at 
been  noticed  under  Canis. 

Conia  segypticuB,  Canis  cauda,  Cania  dot 
hnneuais,  Canis  familiarie  borealis,  Csnii  ^ 
miliaria  lagopus,  Canis  faimaloicos,  diS 
hytena,  Canis  mexicaaus,  Canis  psUipea  4 
Sykea,  Canis  pictos,  Canis  primKVM,  Oi 
quae  sumatreusis,  Canis  sumatrensis,  (^ 
tbous. 

CANIS  AUREUS,  Limn. 
Csois  aureus  ludiaus,  ]    Lnpus  aureo*,  £ 
Bodgion.  \  fer. 

Niri  GiN.  I  Kola  1 

Shigliiil  DDK.    Sbighal  1 

Jaokh.!*  DuT.     ^igd>  = 

Jackal  BnO.  ] 

The  jackal  is  foond  in  a  great  part  of 
Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  all  India  w«* 
the  Brahmsputrs.  Along  the  line  ofi 
Qanges,  in  lower  Bengal,  they  move  in  H 
and  eat  indiscriminately.  In  thePeniad 
they  are  of  larger  size,  and  Been  singly^ 
pairs,  and  in  the  Dekhan,  live  much  on  « 
fruits,  the  coffee  bean  of  the  plaBtatJMH 
largely  eaten  by  them.  Their  cry  when  aff" 
at  night  is  very  disagreeable,  and  vna  •« 
clicketing  their  call  ie  unplwaant.— *«■ » 
Mavmalia.   See  Mammalia. 
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CANIS  FAMIUARIS,  LufK. 
C.  fiuniliaru,  var.  Indicft. 
Paiuh  Dog.  {  BriTijaia  Dog. 

Folygar  Dog.  |  Tibetan  Utstiff. 

Ths  Brinjttn  dog  is  a  Isrga  powerful  wnj- 
hikI,  in  shape  and  with  liniba  somewhat  re- 
•embling  the  Pcnian  grey-hound,  only  much 
more  powerfol.  The  breed  seema,  bowever, 
to  be  diBappeRring  from  amongst  the  briojara 
taodas,  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  parish. 
In  1868,  we  mat  a  great  tuida  on  the  march  at 
Adjnnta,  bat  only  periah  dogs  nmoDgst 
them.  Indeed  between  the  brinjara  dog  and 
many  of  the  pariah  dogs  there  is  so  great  a 
reterablance  us  to  impress  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  the  same  raoe.  In  many  Tillagea  are 
pariah  dogs  in  no  way  distingniehable  from 
the  brinjara.  The  hu-ge  brinjara  dog  is  an  eager 
hunter  of  the  larger  game,  t,  faithfnl,  in- 
telligent, and  good  watch  dog,  bat  does  not 
crsTO  attention.  The  Foligar  dog  is  large 
and  powerful,  and  is  pecnliar  in  being 
without  hair.  The  Beder  race  of  Zorapore 
and  Ghnrghunta  hnnt  the  wild  boar  with 
»  large  powerful  breed  of  dogd.  A  peculi- 
ar breed  is  raised  by  the  rajah  of  Bampore, 
seemingly  between  the  Persian  grey  bound 
and  the  TibeUn  mastiff.  The  Tibetans 
have  a  mastiff,  a  terrier  and  a  poodle,  and 
the  two  last  are  pets,  aad  the  poodle  is  often 
fed  for  the  table.  The  Chinese  dogs  from 
Japan,  the  originid  of  the  King  Charles 
Spaniel,  is  sometimes  seen  in  India.  The  C. 
>GgyptiaB,  C  Cauda,  C.  Dukhunensis,  do 
not  need  separate  remark. 
CANISLTJPUa    LiKM. 

C.  Palipes,  Ss/ia. 
Tol»  Ci*.  rL»adg«  Hnro. 

Wolf  Eno.     Bharija  „ 

ludian  wall  „     j 

The  woH  roams  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  they  are  never  seen  singly,  bnt  always 
in  large  or  small  packs.  If  a  single  one  ap- 
pear, it  may  be  assumed  that  others  of  the 
p«ck  are  near.  They  are  bold,  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  scarcely  moTing  off  from  a 
boranman,  and  in  Central  ludia,  Oudh  and 
the  Punjab,  they  destroy  large  numbers  of 
children.  Their  ordinary  prey  are  deer,  sheep, 
and  in  pursuit,  they  display  great  sagaci^, 
throwing  out  flanking  parties  and  surround- 
ing games.  Becently  we  witnessed  a  sambnr 
run  close  up  to  a  railway  train  in  Berar,  halt 
as  the  train  moved  on,  and  it  then  fled  off  at 
■peed :  looking  beyond,  a  body  of  wolves  were 
aeett  in  pursuit. 

CANIS  t  In  Fenong,  a  large  tree ;  need 
tar  door  frames. — CoL  Frith. 

CANJABA,   Taidu    IIautila.    A  tree 
-which  grows  to  abont  two  feet  and  a  faalf  in 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bigb, 
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of  little  ase  or  durability.  The  natives  value 
its  fruit,  which  is  very  intoxicating,  aad  used 
by  them  as  a  medicine. — Sdyt.  11.  and  C, 

CANJARA.     Sams.     Daoou    carota. 

CANJAROTE  POOTA,  a  river  wtict 
formed  originally  the  soutbem  boundary  of 
Canara,  separating  it  from  Tiavancore.  See 
Keerala  Cimgreoora. 

CANMOBTA,oneoftbeNicobu  Islands. 

CAKNA,  a  genus  of  flowering  plants,  of 
the  order  Uarantaoete,  of  which  the  C  Indica, 
or  Indian  shot,  is  one,  but  there  are  many, 
species.  Toigt  enumerates  sixteen  as  having 
been  in  the  Calcutta  gardens,  also  C.  edulia 
of  Peril  and  C.  laguuensis  of  Mexico. 

CANNA  CHINENSIS.  Willde.  Syn. 
of  Cauna  indica. — Linn. 

CANNA  INDICA,  Limit.  Roscb.  Shade. 
Oanna  orleQtalieyAo«6.  |  CannaChinenais,  H'l^Ue. 

Eata  Sala.        UALKik 
BiTBK,    Sitarambi.  Sure. 

UfckllbBTkeinunke.DiiK.  Eundamani  ohaddL  Tuc 
Indian  Shot.  &aa.    EqII  Tslai  maiiDi.        „ 

Bead  (eed  pUnL  „        Qnri  GeDEa    ohettu,  iSu;, 

Sabba  jaja.  Eran.    ErishDa  tamara  „ 

The  Seeds. 
Kail  lalai  mannei  Tax.  I  3abba  jays.  Hon). 

UkkilbotkemuokA  Dm.  |  Seelaranba.  Stsn. 

There  ore  ssveral  varieties  of  this,  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  scarlet,  orange,  red  and 
yellow  mixed.  Varieties  are  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  much  cnltivated  by  the  Burmese 
for  tbe  seeds,  which  they  use  for  sacred  beads. 
—J/aton.  Aim.  Mat.  Mtd.  142.  Riddeil.  See 
Arrow  Root 

CANNABIS  INDICA.  Rhmph.  Syn.  of 
Cannabis  satira.     See  Hemp,  Hemp  Seed. 

CANNABIS  OHIENTAUS.  Boxb.  Syn. 
of  Cannabis  sativa.     Linn. 

CANNABISSATIVALiMN.,i?oa;6.,  JA«ed^ 
Cannabia  Indica  JhimpA.     |  Cannabis  orientalia  Soxi, 


Xinnnb. 
QaLJa.  Baxo,  Dcx.  T^k. 
Din.  BaaM. 

Ben.  .  •> 

Hinnnp,  ElniiDp-  Dur. 
Bemp.  Bno. 

Indian  hemp.  „ 

Eanf.  Okr. 

Eacnabii.  Ox. 

Ganja.  Hnn. 

Bhang. 


Iiacki-laoVi. 

Jaru  Eanijai 

Bfaang. 

Bhanga. 

Oaojika. 

Vijya. 

M>t-kansba. 
Ganjayi. 
KinnabilL 
Dsfmnooa. 


MaLax, 


The  hemp  plant  is  grown  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  throughout  India.  In  some  places 
for  its  fibre ;  in  others,  and,  generally,  for  its  in- 
toxicating products.  In  Eangra  and  the 
Punjab,  it  grows  apontaneonaly,  and  in  abun- 
dance everywhere  in  the  submontane  tracts 
in  the  Sutlej  valley,  between  Rampur  and 
Sungnam,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000 
feet,  but  is  cultivated  for  the  fibre  only  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  Kangra,  and  in 
the  Simla  Hills.  In  1859,  an  experimental 
oonugnmuit  of  two  tons  of  Binalajan  hemp 
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wav  nlued  in  the  Enf^lish  market  tA  from 
301.  to  32/.  per  ton.  The  price  at  Lahore  ie 
aboat  iSi  or  16/.  per  ton.  Of  the  intoxicat- 
ing products, 

Charra$  is  the  concreted  reainoafl  exuda- 
tion from  the  leareB)  slender  etems,  and  flowers, 
collected  in  the  Himalaya,  Yarkand  and 
Herat. 

Qanjah,  the  dried  hemp  plant  vhich  has 
fiowered,  and  from  which  the  resin  has  not 
been  removed  ;  also  the  whole  plant. 

S<mg,   and  Subza  aud   Sidhi,   the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  without  the  stalks. — Royle 
MaUria    Htdica,       O'Shaughnetii/,   p.    852. 
Powell  Handbook.  Clegltom  Fanj.  Sept.  p.  66. 
CANNEH  ot  Scripture,  (Ezekiol  xx^ii.  21 
to  23,)  the  Cane  Emporium  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  modern  Makulla.    The  inspired  writer 
■peaking  nf  Tjre,   sajs  "  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee,  in 
junbs  and  rams  and  goati :  in  these  were  thy 
merchants.     The  merchants  of  Shebah  and 
Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants  ;  they  oc- 
cupied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stooea  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh  and  Eden,  the  merolianta  of  Shebah, 
Asshur  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants." 
CANNEL  COAL.  See  Coal. 
CANNELLE.  Fb.  Cinnamon. 
CANNER-EA-JHAR.   Dur.  Nerinm  odo- 
ntnm. 

CANNINO.  Charles  John  Canning  whs 
bom  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  iu  1812. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  ^e  celebrated 
Qeotge  Canning,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Churoh,  Oxford.  Lord Dalhousie  wasOovernor 
General  of  India  from  the  beginning  of  1848  : 
X(0rd  Canning  succeeded  him  early  in  1856 
Lord  Canning  entered  upon  pablic  life  ii 
1836,  as  member  for  Wartrickahire.  In  thi 
following  year  bis  mother  died, '  and  he 
went  to  the  Upper  House.  When  Sir  R,  Peel 
came  into  power,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Foraign  ASaira.  He  held 
this  post  till  1846,  in  spite  of  the  inconve- 
nienoe  of  having  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under-Secretary  of  the  same  department  in 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  For  a  month  or  two,  in 
the  reoonetmoted  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Canning  was  Chief  Coramissinner  of 
Woods  and  Forests;  but  in  July,  1846,  he 
resigned  with  his  party,  and  deelining  high 
office  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby,  rettirned 
with  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1863.  In  the 
GoTemmentofLord  Aberdeen  Lord  Canning 
was  Poetmaster-Qeneral,  and  distinguished 
hinUMlf  by  his  administrative  capacity.  He 
worked  very  hard,  made  many  changes  in  the  j 
internal  oi^pukiiatton  of  tfae  department,  xnd 
sot  m  foot  tiie  practioa  of  sabmUting  innnnUy  I 
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to  Parliament  a  report  of  the  work,  ul  ■■ 
pecidly  the  progress,  achieved  by  the  Pmt- 
office.  He  held  the  same  appotntmoit  fn  i 
short  time  in  Lord  PalmentoD's  CthiMt,b« 
it  became  necessary,  as  the  yeu  166S  tci 
on,  to  select  a  successor  to  Lord  Dsihoui^ 
and  none  seemed  so  fit  to  send  oat  ss  Itit  al- 
lege friend  Lord  Canning.  The  Qovenor-Gai- 
ralship  was  the  destined  prize  of  wkiekb 
father  hod  been  baulked,  for  he  had  Rcdtid 
the  appointment,and  wason  tbeeret^gtirluf 
for  India,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  canutld 
suicide,  and  the  Foreign-office  wu  left  aitbori 
a  head.  George  Canning,  a  oompacaliTelf  put 
man,  gave  up  the  chances  of  acqeiring  ikir- 
tnne  in  the  splendid  post  of  Viceroy,  in  otdn 
to  win  a  name  for  himself  at  home,  ind  pa- 
baps  to  reach  the  Premiership.  Both  <^tha 
objects  were  attained,  but  he  died  in  tk 
effort.  His  son,  Lord  Canning,  begu  )k 
rule  in  India  on  the  last  day  of  Febrauj, 
1856,  and  had  scarcely  taken  bis  place,  tW 
in  1857,  the  army  of  Bengal  revolttd  i*d 
much  of  northern  India  rebelled,  uiJe 
the  gnidance  of  Nana  Sao  of  CaiFDpor«,tgl 
of  the  emperor  of  Dehli.  The  yetrs  18E7,  Itit, 
1859,  1860,  and  1861,  were  employed  it 
destroying  the  mutineers,  and  soppressinglki 
mutiny,  in  which  he  displayed  great  boldw 
and  self  reliance,  and  when  the  embnsof  ik 
.insurrection  alone  remained,  be  was  tht  fintb 
urge  clemency.  Daring  fate  admioistntionwt 
ral  servants  of  Government,  Sir  John  I'*' 
rence.  Sir  Culin  Campbell,  Sir  Nevil  Chtmbs- 
Iain,  Culonel  Balfour,  Sir  Hugh  Eoe^SifE»■ 
bert  Napier,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  by  their  iiibiia 
in  war  and  in  peace  did  the  atate  service  ui 
won  higher  honours  fi>r  themaelvea  ^ 
Canning,  on  his  return  home,  was  ippoistil 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  letters  patent,  itiii 
Balmoral,  May  21,  but  be  died  at  I/mdii 
on  the  17th  Juno  1862. 

CANOES  are  largely  used  in  lodii 
ferry-boats,  and  have  shapes  and  forOi 
suit  the  rivers  and  waters.  Canoes  *t  Cilici' 
are  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  Jackfraittia, 
Artocarpna  integrifofia.  Canoes  of  Point  it 
Galle  and  the  Malabar  Coast  have  wetthr 
boards  on  an  outrigger  in  the  form  of  a  i 

;  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  W 
to  windward  without  tacking.  TheJsngu' 
the  Malabar  coast,  for  riversjis  akindotaiR 
The  rivers  of  the  Northern  CSrcars  are  vrtmi 
by  a  double  canoe,  formed  out  of  two  pM 
of  a  cocoaiint  or  a  palmyra  tree  hollowed,  iri 
keptapartby,  cross  ties  of  wood.  Canoes  uo^ 
ed  out  from  single  trees  are  in  nniverssl  w 
in  Bormah,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  fr 
lay  and  Eastern  Archipelaga  See  Boats.  Ja 

CANOOE.    See.    Eaoigc. 

CANOMES.    Sr.    Cannens. 
„ H.  ,   ,.^ 


CASOVJ. 

CfcNONES    PARA    ESCBI6IB. 

Qnilla. 

OAHNONL    It.    Cannons. 
CANNON. 


Dot. 
Fa. 


DstoU. 

Pnihki. ' 
CauoDM. 

PanDgrgul. 


Pot. 


EuiiMin,  

Top.  UlHD. 

Cuiani.  It. 

HariMi  B*d-U.    Hiut.    PaiiDBrgul.      T«H.  Tn.. 

Top.  Pna. 

The  cannoaa  nwd  for  war  in  Eastern  mA 
Southern  Africa  by  the  Eastern  nationa,  or  by 
the  Itiiropeaiia  in  tbe  East,  are  eilher  impKirt- 
ad  f ram  Enrope  and  America,  or  are  cast  in 
the  foniidries  of  the  Hveml  eountrieB  of  the 
Sonth  and  East  of  Asia.  The  British  have 
»  eonaiderable  fmndry  nenr  Calcntta,bnt  guna 
of  the  more  receotly  invented  forms  are  all 
imported  fmm  Britain.  From  tbe  Persian 
tarm  Tup,  is  the  Hindi  term  Top  khana,  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery.  The  British  in  India  have 
mounted  batteries  drawn  by  bullocks,  ponies, 
horaes  and  moles,  camel  batteries  and  ele- 
phant batteries  and  monntain  traina. 

CANNOPHYLLrrES.    See  Dracana. 

CANOON-GO.  Ahar  Pkks.  The  vil- 
lage clerk,  an  expounder  of  the  terms,  lite- 
ndlj,  Rule-teller. 

CANOUJ,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  a  ce- 
lebrated hindoo  city,  said  to  have  eiiated 
from  lOOO  B.  C.  It  ia  aUted  to  havi 
tained  30,000  ahops  for  the  ssle  uf  beti 
alone,  but  this  is  figurative,  to  iiidicHte  a  great 
number.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
two  eons  of  Gush,  who  named  it  Mahadys, 
afterwards  changed  to  Kanya  kubja.  It  was 
not  niifreqneDtly  called  Gadbipoora.  It  re- 
tained its  celebrity  until  tbe  invasion  of  Sba- 
hab-ud-din  (A.D.  1193),  when  it  was  laid 
prostrate.  It  was  held  by  the  Ralitore  dynasty 
from  tbe  cloaa  of  the  5th  to  that  of  the  12th 
century,  and  terminated  witb  Jeicbund. 
Canonjfflll  A.  D  1194.  In  S.  1268  {A.D. 
1212),  eighteen  years  after  ita  fall,  Seoji  and 
Saitram,  grandeODS  of  Jeicbund,  abandoned 
Canoj,  and  with  two  hundred  retainers,  jour- 
neyed westward  to  tbe  desert,  aococdtng  to 
soma  of  the  chronicten,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  thi 
■hrine  of  Dwaricaj  but  according  to  others,  tc 
earve  their  fortnnea  in  frevh  fields.  S«oji  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Looni,  exterminated,  at  a 
feaat,  the  Dabeys  of  Mehwo,  and  soon  after 
killed  Uuhesdaa,  chief  of  the  Gohils  of  Kherd- 
bor.  One  of  the  chronioles  asserts  that  it  was 
Aflothams,  the  snccesaor  of  Seoji,  who  con 
qnered  "  the  land  of  Kher"  from  the  Gohils, 
and  b«  established  his  brother  Sooing  in 
Sednr,  a  small  prindpality  on  the  frontiers 
of  Qaurat,  appertdning,  as  did  Mehwo,  to  the 
Dabejr  race ;  it  was  dnring  the  "  miatumj" 
■  ptriod  of  mvommg  for  ono  of  its  princ«a  tliot 
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the  yomig  Rahtore  destroyed  tbe  clan.  His 
descendants  are  distingniahed  as  the  Eaton- 
dta  Rahtore,  The  third  brother,  Uja,  car- 
ried his  forays  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
Saraahtra  peninsula,  where  he  decapitated 
Beekumsi,  the  Chnwara  chieftain  of  Okamtin- 
dala,  and  ertahliahed  himself.  From  this  act 
branch  became  known  as  the  "  Bad- 
;"  and  the  badhail  are  still  in  consider- 
able number  in  that  farthest  track  of  ancient 
hinduism— ro(f'«  Ilojadhan,  Vol.  1 1,  p.  13, 
Ai.Jl  1817,  Vol.  II. 

CANOUJIA,  a  race  or  clan  of  Gonr  broh- 
maiiK.  Also,  tribes  or  races  iu  the  North  ' 
West  (if  India,  who  trace  their  origin  from 
tbe  city  of  Canouj.  The  Caiiouj  brabmane 
net  witb  from  the  Himalaya  to  the  Ner- 
bodda  and  Bay  (if  Bengal.  Tfaey  have  many 
sub  divisions,  but  tbe  khutkool  or  sis-houseB, 
the  (l)Sandelgot,  (2)  Ooprann-got,  (3)Bha- 
radwaj.got,  (4)  Bhuradw.ij-got,  (5)  Ko- 
taayun  or  V;svamitra-got,  (6)  Eusip-got, 
and  {6J)  Sakrint-got  are  chief.  The  ho- 
nour ui  an  alliance  with  the  privileged 
kbut-kbool  is  such,  that,  like  the  Ecolin 
brabnians  uf  Bengal,  snme  of  them  Lave  aa 
man;  as  twenty  or  twenty -Eve  wives.  Amongst 
tliem  are  included  tbe  Sunaluk'hee,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  made  brahmins  by  Rnja 
Ram  Bag'hel,  wlien  he  was  in  a  hnrry  to 
make  a  aiicrifice,  but  as  he  coitid  not  perform 
it  without  assembling  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of 
brahmins,  he  collected  people  from  all  classes 
and  parts,  and  invested  them  with  the  Jiineoo, 
or  sacrfd  thread.  Otbers  say  that  Mfloik 
Chund,  tbe  brother  of  the  fami>ua  Jye  ChuD<t 
Rat'bote,  others  that  one  of  the  Snriieyt 
i-ajahs,  others,  that  tbe  redoubtable  Ram 
Chundcr  himself  was  tbe  manufacturer.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  thay  rank  very  low  in  tbe 
scale  of  bralimins. — Gloti.     Elliot.   Supp. 

CANRU.     Hind.     Flacourtia  eepiario. 

CANTALA.  Hindi.  Agave  vivipara  and 
A.  yucceefolia. 

CANTARIDAS.    Sp.  Cantbarides. 

CANTEIIBUUY-BELL.   Enh.  Campanula. 

CANTKRELLE     It,     Cantbarides. 

CANTHARIA— )    Cantharides. 

CANTHARIDE^.  A  small  tribe  of  vesi- 
catory bee  ties  J  containing  eleven  genera,  among 
which  are  Canthaiis,  Mylnbris,  and  Meloe, 
species  of  all  of  which  have  been  employed  as 
veaicatories.  The  genus  contharis  does  net 
occur  in  India,  but  is  largely  imported.  The 
genns  mylabris  is  very  common  in  the  Dek- 
han, — Royle. 

CANTHARISVESICATORIA.  I 
BlitteriDB  Beetle.     Eno 
Spraiili  Slea.  ,, 

OuCbaridea.  Eno.  Va, 
Uouches  d'Espange.  „ 
SpanlaclM  FUageo.  Qxa. 


Caoterelle, 
(^tbaris,  L*it 

HiscbpaoiAie  muohi.RTrs 
CantaridMi  Sf*s. 


CAHTOV. 

A  genns  of  Caleopterons  insects,  abundant 
in  all  tlie  south  of  Europe,  and  spread  into 
Gerinany,  This  insect  wag  at  one  time  largely 
imported  into  ludia,  bat  since  the  year  ISoO, 
species  of  Mylabrie,  obtained  in  India,  Iiave 
been  substituted.     RoyU.    See   Cantbarides. 

CANTHI,  a  coast,  in  Gothic  and  SanacriL 

CAN'J'HIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe 
Natural  Order  CincbonaceB. 

CANTHIUM  CORYMBOSUM.  Pbm. 
Sjn.  of  Stylocoryne  Webera. 

CANTHIUM  DIDYMUil. 
Nalla  Ttgpo.  Tbl. 

A  tree  of  tbe  Godtiveiy  forests,  centre  wood 
mottled  and  of  a  dark  colour  like  old  seasoned 
oak. 

CANTHIUM  NITENS— I 
Malai  c&urai.  Tah. 

Dr.  Wigbt  said  that  he  bad  not  seen  the 
timber  nor  the  tree  itself,  but  that  it  had  bee) 
described  to  him  in  Coimbatore,  as  asmall  trei 
Dr.  Gibson  seems  to  consider  Dr.  Wight' 
Csnthlum  nitens  identical  with  C  didymum 
(the  Canthium  umbetlatum,  Wight)  and  adds, 
that  if  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  tree  is 
common  one  on  the  Bombay  Qbats,  and,  from 
its  flowers  and  shining  leaves,  well  worthy  a 
place  ill  gardens.  Tbe  wood  is  small  and  is 
said  not  put  to  any  use. — Wight,  Gibton. 

CANTHIUM  PAKVIFLOBUM,  L*m.  ; 
Roaib. ;  D.C.  ;  Q.  Don. ;  W.i.  A. 

Webera  tetrandra,  WilU.,  Rhetde. 
Eirai.  Cut.  I  Euai-cbaddi.        Tjji- 

Bun-a  muDga.  Hind.  T  !  ?      Sengaruy  maram,    „ 
Eaadan  karra.  Halbil.        Kalla  tuluaa.  Til. 

KiRfi  Tilli,         Sahs.  I  Balusu  kura.  „ 

Found  as  a  small  shrub  on  many  of  the 
barren  wastes  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  bill  ridges, 
and  Dr.  Gibson  had  never  seen  it  of  a  size 
BufGcieat  for  any  economical  purpose.  Captain 
Beddome  deecribes  it,  on  the  Qodavery,  as  a 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  pretty  wood  ;  good  for 
turning  small  objecta.  This  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Wight's  experience  at  Coimbatore,  where 
he  says  it  occurs  as  a  small  tree  or  rather  mo- 
derate sized  shrub  i  wood  close  grained  and 
hard,  well  fitted  fgr  turning  small  objects.  In 
a  Terse  of  tbe  Bbarata,  where  Erishua,  having 
been  fed  by  a  hunter  or  savage,  his  attendant 
asks:  Istbe  Baiusukurs  which  yon  received 
from  Panchalikudn  equal  to  Salyodatiam  (fine 
rice),  apupa  (cakes),  saka  (vegetables),  supam 
(pulae)t  It  is  a  common  proverb  alsii.  Whilst 
life  remains,  I  can  subsist  on  the  leaves  (kura) 
of  the  Balusu  : — implying  submission  to  any 
necessity  however  grievous. — Drs.  Wight  d: 
Cfibion.    Captain  Btddvme.    M.  And. 

CANTOIf ,  a  large  town  in  the  south-west 
of  China,  built  ona  river  of  samename.  At  an 
early  date  after  the  Eejira,  the  Arab  maho- 


their  nambers  w«re  so  greatby  tbtmiddlaif 
tbe  8th  century  thatin768,th«yitUdudud 
pillaged  and  fired  the  city,  and  fiedto  Mr 
ships.  In  their  commercial  tronsutiaHnlk 
the  Chinese,  the  natives  of  Europe  venliif 
restricted  to  this  town. 

CANTOR,  Dr.  T.  A  Bengal  Uedieal  0&«, 
author  of  large  and  valuable  contribntiau  ii 
the  Ilengal  Asiatic  Society's  Jonnial,  to  o* 
knowledge  of  the  mollutca,  the  fishes,  nf- 
tiles  and  mammals  of  Sonthem  and  Enbn 
Asia.  Notes  respecting  Indian  Gsko,  ii 
Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  T.  165.  NoUceofM 
of  a  gigantic  batraqhyan,  Bl.  Aa.  Trans.  1S3T, 
Vol.  vi.  538.  Catalogne  of  Malayan  lep^ 
Ibid,  vol.  xvi.  607,  897,  1036.  Cstalsgsi 
of  Malayan  fishes,  Ibid,  vol.  zviiL96S.  Ifi 
Hamadrayas,  a  new  genua  of  hooded  saifa^ 
As.  Res. ;  Lond  Zuol  Trans.  1S88,  Hi 
Spicilegium  Serpentnta  ludicorom.  Loil- 
Zool.  Trsna.  1839,  31,  39.  On  piodaetw 
of  isinglass  from  Indian  fishes.  Ibid,  W 
Dr.  Buitl't  Oalalogue, 

CANVAS,  Eso. 


Z.ildock, 

Du*. 

Bill  Clotb, 

Bno. 

Paruadna,              Ba 

Tent   „ 

Parasaiioe  polotao,  ., 

ToileaToila, 

Fa. 

Lona,                      St. 

^egeltuch, 

OlB. 

Kictac,           TakTb. 

It.Poi. 

In  Europe,  canvas  woven  from  hemp,  is  uiJ 
as  sail-cloth  for  ships  sails,  aud  a  ^lei  klul 
is  made  for  towels,  and  common  table  dods 
Canvas  is  manufactured  at  Pondicberrysndtl 
Cuddalore,  and  sold  in  bolts  containing  ^ 
yards,  at  from  20  to  25  Rupees,  and  a  eoim 
at  8  to  15  Rupees  a  bolt  Cauvu  if 
excellent  quality  is  manufactured  in  Ttitu- 
core.  European  canViis,  though  mnoh  dears, 
is  generally  preferred  in  India  to  the  satin 
material.  Europe  material  selling  at  Ils.2t-5-!^ 
per  bolt,  while  the  ordinary  oountij  cu 
be  had  for  Rs.  16.  At  the  Madras  Eiluli' 
tion  of  1855,  Mr.  Underwood  exhibited  fibni 
of  the  Agave  Americana  in  a  number  of  diS>- 
ent  stages  of  preparation,  as  in  dressed 
plain  and  colored  yarns,  doth,  and  disu^ 
checked,  colored,  and  striped  cauvns,  imitatitB 
horsehair  cloth,  and  taboret,  all  made  fn" 
fibre.  Dr.  Riddell  also  ezhibitad  vm 
guod  plain  and  penelope  canvas,  colored  c1d4 
brushes,  white  and  colored  ladies'  shoes  msk 
from  the  fibres  of  the  Agave  Americana.  A 
nvas  and  ladies  shoes  were  of  excelW 
:ality,  and  the  cloth  of  brilliant  colon.  It 
-.  J.  E.  A  coarse  description  of  vsiy  h»J 
brown  canvas  has  been  for  some  time  prote" 
ced  in  Bengal.  At  present  in  some  ptJrti  ■ 
the  Madras  Presidency,  cotton  canvas  of  v0 
good  quality  id  prodnced  :  two  or  more  thnw 
placed  together,  sometitneB  the  threadi* 


medana  estftblished  a  factory  at  Cuhm,  aod  { tha  web  are  twisted  either  wet  oi  diy.  Nslin 
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CAOUTCHOOC.     , 

tsbnU  hm  «U  their  aaila  nud«  of  ui  infarior 
dMcriptiou  obtuned  in  tha  northeni  ports  of 
Uftdraa  Prwideocf  at  the  nte  of  6  to  8 
Bnpees  a  mannd  of  25  lbs.  The  better  de- 
aoriptioQ  would  probkbl;  be  mora  aaitkbte  tlutu 
Emopean  caavas  for  aaila  whioh  are  only  oo- 
euiooally  nsed.  If  well  washed,  previuua  to 
net,  to  get  rid  of  the  dresaiog  it  wonld  be  less 
liable  to  mildew,  would  be  lighter  and  more 
OMily  bandied ;  but  the  beat  could  not  be 
procnred  much  nnder  the  price  of  ordinaiy 
English  canvae.— ^Mfe,  MSS. 

OANTA.  In  hindn  astronomy,  the  aolar 
rign  Tirgo. 

GAOBA.    Sp.  Mahogany. 
CAOLAME.    It.    Cordage. 
CAOUANA  OAREI'TA.    See  Chelonia. 
CAOUTCHOUC.    Enq. 
Iiidu  Rabber.  EMa.  I  Chirit  mand,       Milit. 

Gaont«faoD,  Fa.       Boncha,  Fobt. 

Fadarhan.  Qbo.  |  Baiiiia  elutioa.  Die,  8f. 

Caontchonc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  ia  the  product 
of  Bevetal  tree*,  native  of  South  America, 
Pern,  the  Brazils,  of  India,  Assam ,  Burmali, 
Fenuig,  and  the  Malayan  and  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. Iq  1836,  Dr.  Royle  reported  fully 
OQ  the  Assam  caoutchouc,  which  ia  obtained 
from  the  Ficus  elaatica ;  and  the  banyan  tribu 
g^erally  yield  a  milky  jitica  which,  for  many 
porpoaea  to  which  oaout«huuc  ia  applied, 
might  be  rendered  lerTiceable.  The  Ficus 
tlakiea,  has  been  introduced  into  tha  Tenas- 
aerim  pruviiices,  and  appeara  to  grow  as 
well  as  ao  indigenous  plant.  In  the  Te- 
nauerim  proTiuces,  alsx,  Euhiteii,  an  indige- 
nous creeper,  yields  caoutchunc  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  elaacic 
fig  tree.  The  Agdcnltural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  in  reporting  on  a  apecimen  sent  them 
by  Uajor  Macfarquhar  of  Tavoy,  observed: 
"  With  care  in  preparing,  it  would  be  equal  to 
the  beat  Sonth  American."  Caoutchouc  is 
also  procnrable  from  the  Nerium  granriiflora, 
«  beaotiful  climbing  shrub  often  met  with  in 
gnrdeDs.  From  woujida  in  the  bark  of  the 
**  Tlrcaola  elaalica"  of  Satnatra  and  Pulo- 
Penang,  a  milky  fluid  oozes,  which  separates 
into  &n  elastic  cuagnlum  and  a  watery  liquid 
of  no  nse.  This  coagulum,  after  some  months 
keeping,  ia  described  as  baring  the  properties 
of  bidian  rubber.  Poisonone  propertiea  are 
Attributed  to  tha  juice  of  thia  plant.  Caont- 
chonc ia  alao  yielded  in  abundance  by  Vahea 
pimmifera,  and  WiUonghbya  (ednlls,  and  is 
also  produced  from  tha  Siphonia  elastica. 
the  Loranthi  abound  in  UalaW,  and  a  simi- 
lar snbatance  might  readily  bo  procured,  as 
obtained  from  Urceola  eloatica  in  Penang 
and  lbs  Archipelago.  Fiona  religiosa,  the 
Indian  Pig  Tree,  Fiona  Indies,  Hippo- 
mane  bigUndulosa,  Cecropia  peltata  and  tbe 
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CAPE  PALHTBAS. 

Jintawan  of  Borneo.  It  la  dissolved  by  tur- 
pentine and  Spt.  Eth.  Sulphur.  For  E^land 
it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Sunth  America  and 
Singapore,  and  about  300  tons  are  annually 
imported  at  an  ayerage  price  of  £130  a  ton. 
In  Britain  there  are  about  twenty  faotoriea 
where  thia  article  is  made  into  shoes,  boots, 
capes,  cushions,  elastic  banda. — PooU'a.  Statu. 
Uc*  of  Comnuree.  Mr.  Eohde,  XSS.  Royle, 
Product.  Roe.  of  Ind.,  p.  76.  Mcuon't  Tenas- 
terim.  See  Jintawan.  Gum.  India  Rubber. 

CAPA.    Sea  Elanaine  coracana. 

CAPALA-RUNG.  Bottlera  tinctoria.  See 
Dyaa. 

CAPAROSA.    Sp.     Bine  Stone. 

CaPATVA.   Sp.     Copaivo. 

CAPE  ASTER.     See  Cinebabia. 

CAPE  BUNGO.  A  cape  in  Japan,  in L. 
33°32'  N.  L.  132°2'  E.,  at  which  Ferdinand 
Pinto  landed  in  1542.  See  Pluto. 

CAPE  CARAN,  called  alao  Tanjong  Awat, 
alao  Mud  Point,  nine  milea  north-west  of 
Salangore. 

CAPE  COMORIN,  the  moat  eoutherly  point 
of  the  Peninsula  of  India  ;  the  word  is  from 
kumari,  a  Tirgin,  from  a  legend  that  a  virgin 
onceleaped  from  itinto  the  sea.  It  is  placed  by 
Colonel  Lambtoninlat.8*  6'  N.,  lung.  77°  35' 
E.  It  rises  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  is  covered  on 
the  eastern  ridge  with  palmyra  trees. — Son- 
burgh.     See  India,  301,  Kumar  j  Hindoo. 

CAPE  GUARD.^FUI,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Aden. 

CAPE  HEN,  or  Sooty  Petrel,  ia  the  Pnffi- 
nus  majnr. 

CAPE  JASMINE.     Gardenia  florida. 

CAPELIANT,  in  lat.  12°  3*' long.  101° 
11 ',  a  cape  in  Cambogia,  colled  by  the  biameae 
Lem  Samme  Sim.  The  whole  of  the  coast, 
from  Cape  Liant  to  Eamaa  in  Kambodia,  ie 
an  nuiiiterrupted  archipelago  of  beiintifnl 
islands.     See  Eambogta. 

GAPE  MONZE,  the  most  westerly  point 
in  India.     See  Kelat. 

CAPE  NEQRAIS,  in  long.  94°  20'  E.,  and 
lat.  16  O'N. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  tha  southern- 
moat  point  in  Africa.  It  was  rounded  by  the 
Egyptians  ages  before  the  Portngnese,  nndar 
the  command  of  Yaaco  de  Gama. 

CAPE  OB  BRAZIL  GOOSEBERRY. 
Phy soils  Peruviana. 

CAPE  PADARAN,  ia  the  aouthem  bound- 
ary of  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
also  called  Phonrao,  after  a  considerabl* 
town  at  the  head  of  it. — BorAwrgh.  See 
Monsoon. 

CAPE  PALMYRAS,  a  pr<>jectiiig  lud  in 
OHua. 


CAPOOR  CDTCHEEBT. 

CAPE  FET£L,  tOso  cape  pigeon,  iha 
DaptioQ  Capense,  Stephen.  It  ii  also  called 
ths  Pintado. 

CAPE  RAMAS,  in  L.  74''0'E.and  L.  15°6' 
N.  It  is  on  the  west  coast  of  tba  Peninsula  of 
India,  near  Gos,  and  baa  a  smalt  fort  on  it 
belonging  to  the  Portngueae. 

CAPE  TALIABO,  the  cape  terminating 
the  small  eastern  peninsaJa  of  Celebes.  See 
Papuan. 

CAPE  TRES  FORCAS,  called  by  the  Riff 
occupantH  Ealbiya.     See  Semitic  Races. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Ens.  Eapboibia 
lathyris. 

CAPER  of  Mount  Sinai,  Capparis  siaaica. 

CAPERS. 


EabbEr. 
Kappara. 

Ktppeni. 


Dot. 


Cipparic 
Kebbir. 
Kap«rlzii. 
Alcappirrait. 


Ln. 


Tike  oi^ra  of  coiumam  are  the  nneipand- 
ed  bads  of  Capparis  rupestris  of  Greece,  Cap- 
paris fontaneaii  of  Barbary,  and  C.  .^gypti- 
aoa  of  Egypt.  Seferal  species  of  capparis 
grow  in  south  eastern  Aua.  C'  RoKburghii, 
C  floribnuda,  C.  apbylla,  breTiepina,  Ueyns- 
ana,  horrida,  eepiaria  and  uropbyllo,  imd  the 
berries  of  C.  apbytla,  are  pickled  by  Uie  nativea 
of  GoKerat:.  It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of 
ti\e  Panjab,  where  the  fresh  bud  is  cooked  as 
a  pot  herb  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  and  is  gathered  both  green  and  ripe 
by  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  who  eat  it 
largly.  But  the  caper  of  commerce  is  brought 
from  Europe.  They  are  preserved  in  vinegar, 
but  the  quality  of  the  product  depends  on 
the  age  at  which  they  are  gathered.  See 
Cappant. 

CAPI-COTTAY.     T*M.  Coffee. 

CAPILA,  also  CapilapodL  Tu(.  Rottlera 
tinctoria. 

CAFIIiLAIRE.  A  syrup  prepared  with 
leaves  of  the  Adianthnm  Capillus  Veneris, 
and  A-  candatum.  The  last  grows  in  Ceylon, 
amongst  the  Couttallum  hills  in  the  India 
Peninsula,  Cochin  China,  and  at  Amboyna  ; 
the  first  is  called  by  Rumphiua  Micca  Micoan 
Vttan—Ainilie'i  Mat.  Med.,  p.  297. 

CAPOETA  MACROLEPIDATA,  a  fresh- 
water fish  of  Tenasserim,  Penang,  and  Java, 
with  a  large  swimming  bladder,  of  which 
iBioglaKS  is  made.     See  Isinglass. 

CAPUOR.    Mal.  Quick  Lime. 

CAPOOR  CUTOHERRT.  Himd.  Hedy- 
BBTum  spicatum,  Zedoary.  Likewise  the  root 
of  a  plant  called  also  "  kaJAvr"  sent  to  India 
and  Periia  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  for 
perf  amery.and  to  preserve  clothes  from  insects. 
It  is  about  half  an  inoh  in  diameter,  and  cut 
up  when  brought  to  market ;  it  has  a  pungent 
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CAPPAEIS  DIVAWCATA. 

bitterish  taste,  and  slightly  Bromatie  iDdL- 
Middle  Kingd.,  Vol.  II,  p.  400. 

CAPOOR  ENGREES.    Haut.    Cbill 

CAPOOROO.    SiNO.    Camphor. 

CAPOTE.    See  Capere. 

CAPPADOCIA  and  Pontus  inAuaUiuic 
their  original  inhabitants  were  the  Lad  or 
Ludi,  as  far  as  the  Ualys,  where  th«  historiol 
Ljdians  were  seated.  The  Lad  or  Ludi  wen 
a  Semitic  race. 

CAPPARIDACKX.the  Caper  tribe  of  pluti, 
sixty-four  species  of  which  occur  in  tiie  Eut 
Indies,  of  the  genera  Gynandrnpsii,  CIcobi 
Polanisia,  Cratteva,  Niebuhria  and  Cappsra. 

CAPPAEIS  APHTLLA,  Eoxb. 
Eira. 

Eortel. 

This  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  in 
Jnmna,  in  Tinnevelly,  Decoan,  GnzeraL  Onb 
journey  to  Cabnl,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Elfin- 
stone  fonnd  it  growing  in  the  midst  ti  tti 
desert.  It  grows  in  varying  abunduci  ill 
over  the  Punjab,  where  its  flover  bndi  in 
cooked  as  a  pot-herb  ;  its  uuripe  fruiti  ot 
gathered,  made  to  asaama  the  acid  tn- 
mentation,  and  made  in  to  a  pickle  with  p*pp<t 
mustard  and  oil,  and  eaten  with  breid.  IH 
wood  is  durable  and  not  eaten  by  iosacti.' 
Roxb.  Yoigl.  Dr.  J.  L.  Steteart. 
CAPPARIS  BREVISPINA,  D.  C. 

Stu. 
C.  acuminata,  Soxb.  ii.  566. 
Ealo-kers.  Bssa.  \  Anthoondr  kai.       Til 

A  plant  of  Malabar  and  Bengal.  A  (ena- 
bling shrub,  common  in  hedges  with  a  beuti' 
ful  red  fruit,  the  size  of  a  small  pear; tit 
stem  armed  with  yellow  thorns  in  pain  ttib 
leaves.  The  green  fruit  is  used  in  mikii^ 
pickles. — Taffrey.  Voigt.  Soxb.  See  Veg»tibta 
of  Southern  India. 

CAPPARIS  CARANDAS.  Gkel  Sji 
of  Carissa  carandaa,  Lin. 

CAPPARIS  DECAISN.«:i.  Its  biid|, 
Paneero,  Sindi,  would  well  replace  the  (Mi- 
liary capers  of  commerce- 

CAPPARIS  DECmUA-  Karel,  HntD-tf 
fruit  called  "  d£l6,"  is  gathered  Iramtki 
tree  when  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color  m 
bout  the  aisfl  of  a  cherry  ;  it  is  used  at ' 
pickle.— PotMZ;  Hand  Book,  271,  272. 

CAPPARIS  DIVARICATA,  Lak.  w.  udi. 
Pachoonda,  Mahb.  [  Bndaroil. 

Toarstti  aunm.    Tax.    | 

A  small  tree,  growing  in  Coimbatore,  vi 
not  uncommon  on  the  more  arid  wastes  and  * 
the  dry  hedges  of  the  interior  of  the  BomI^ 
Presidency.  Wood  said  to  be  onlj  fit  for  fhiL- 
Wigfa,  eiiKMi. 
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CAFPABISGRANDIS.Liinr.  W.diA.  W. 
h  21. 

C.  Duiinu,  Sm«  in  Soth.  .-  Bmh.  E.  I.  X. 

C.  biapsmu,  Boab. 

C,  ETindii,  EUin. 

C.  breviipina*  OAioit. 
Wighnttj.  Ualat.  I  Onltnii  chettu.  Tei.. 

ValUitouittim&Dun.  Tax,  I  TUgutti     „         „ 

A  imnll  trM  grgwiug  in  CniiDbntore,  &nd 
CDmnioa  in  waste  places  inland  of  tlie  Bombaj 
Freaideney;  70od  close  grained,  h&rd  and  good, 
too  Bmall  for  general  use,  bat  ^oud  for  turn- 
ing.— Wight,  Gibioit,  £Uiot,  Flor.  Andhriea, 
Utefvi  PLanti. 

CAPPARIS  BEYNEANA,  Wall.  Chay- 
wkt.  HiKD-  A  ahrnb  grnning  in  south  western 
India,  at  Cochin  and  Coartalliun  ;  its  leaves 
are  used  for  rheumatio  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
itt  fiowsrs  ns  a  laxative  drink. —  Yoigt,  74. 
CAPPARIS  HORRIDA,  Linn.;  W.  &  A.le. 
Capparis  zeylanica,  Jioxb.  i 
Ardinda.  Uuk.  I  Katalliku. 

Thorar  caper-bnah.  Enq,  |  Atanday. 
Ardanda.  Hikd.     Adaoda. 

Hnnkan.  SiHS.   |  Arudouda. 

Grows  in  the  Panjab,  Bengal, 
ninsaU  of  India.  The  natives  eat  this  fruit 
dt«ued  iu  different  wa^s,  but  chie9j  as  a 
pckle. — Ainslit,  p.  238.   Dr.  Stewart.  Ror,b, 

CAPPARIS  OBOVATA.  Cnper.  Eur,. 
This  is  found  in  the  iSutlej  valley  beitveen 
Rampur  and  Sangnam  at  aa  elevntion  of  3,000 
to  5,000  feet.  Its  fruit  is  pickled.— Ci<^Aocn 
Punjab  Report,  p.  68. 

CAPPARIS  PANDURATA.     Limn. 
C.  Zeflauira.  LrHN.  |  Than-jeet.  BtfBM. 

CAPPARIS  SEPIAKIA.  Roxb.  U.  568. 

EinUgor  ;  Eamai.  Bino.  |  Nb11&  iippi.  Tbl. 

Grows  iu  Bengal  and  Peninsula,  and  is  a 
good  hedge  plant. —  Voigt.  74,  75, 

CAPPARIS  SINAICA.  The  buda  of  the 
CHp^Aris  Sinnica,  or  Caper  of  Mount  Sinai, 
are  the  £l&l-al-jibbel,  or  mountain  pepper  of 
ths  East — (y  Shaughnaiy. 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA.     L.  baurl. 


i.  567. 


ind  the 


Kabfa,        HWD 

otUd. 

Ber. 

Kaur,  Kiari, 

3ut. 

Baadar, 

K.Ur«. 

T.  r. 

Taker, 

B«ri, 

SCT. 

BaKior. 

Brnn. 

CHtN. 

Kakri, 

la  Enrope  this  plant  fomisbes  the  caper. 
It  generally  grows  in  the  Ptinjab,  exactly  as 
a  reoent  traveller  has  described  it  on  Sinai, 
vie.,  "in  brightgreen  tufts  banging  down  from 
tiie  clafta  of  the  rocks,"  and  adorned  with 
vety  hKodsome  large  flowers.  It  is  found 
near  Mnltaa,  in  the  Salt  Range,  along  the 
IWs-Iadna  hills  to  Peshawar,  and  in  the 
valleTS  of  some  of  the  great  rivers,  atcendiiig 
to  5,000  feet  at  Wsngtri,  on  the  Sutlej  (8,000 
be^  Tbomaon),  and  <m  ^e  Indiia  above 
bkardo  to  ftbout  10,600  feet  (Jacquemont  and 
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Thomson,)  and  it  occurs  to  12,000  near  Let. 
Ripe  fruit  is  made  into  pickles  by  the  natives 
of  the  Salt  Range,  &o.,  but  in  some  pbtcen  at 
least  eaten  uuly  by  hindus.  Mr.  Edgewoith 
prepared  the  buda  in  the  European  style  aa 
capers,  and  found  them  first-rate.  In  Ladak 
the  leaves  ace  used  as  greena.  They  are 
eaten  by  goats  and  sheep,  and  in  Eangra  the 
roots  are  said  to  be  applied  to  sorss. — Dr-  J. 
L.  S.  Sleu>iirl,6\6. 

CAPPARIS  TRIFOLIATA.  Three-Iaaved 
caper.  Cratceva  Koxbutghii.  Tikto-shaq, 
Uhho,  The  three-leaved  caper  tree  grovu 
in  the  two  peninsulas  of  India,  prodnoea  large 
handsome  termiual  heads  of  flowers,  with 
numerous  purple  stamens  and  white  clawed 
petals,  that  change  to  cream  color. 

CAPPED  MACAQUE,  one  of  the  Simiadie. 
the  Macacus  radiatus  of  DetM. 

CAPPELLI.     It.  Hats. 

CAPPEBN.     Gbr.  Capers, 

OAPBA  HIRCUS.  Likn.  This  hu  five 
varieties,  viz.  : 

Far.  a.  Capara  j^agma,  of  Conya,  Biuh. 
lives  in  the  highest  Khaasya  mountains,  wbera 
they  are  reared  by  the  people.  It  haa  no 
wool,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Var.  b.  Capra  .^gagms  of  Cbangra,  BwA. 
Stn. 
Capra   ^gagras  lanigsra.    DaoL 
„        bircus,  tar,    Dettn. 
Shawl-goab.  Eno.    |  Cholajr.  Seiavu 

BouodaCachemire.Fr.        Camjoo.  TiBcr. 

Cbaugra.  filNS.  | 

This  is  domesticated  in  Tibet,  and  the 
wool  is  exported  to  Cashmere,  where  it  ia 
made  into  ^e  finest  shawls.  It  has  on  the 
body  a  long  coarse  hair  inteimized  with  which 
is  a  fine  soft  woo),  which  is  the  article  nsed 
in  the  manufacture. 

Capra  ^gagrus,  of  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
is  believed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all 
the  goats,  mingled  perhaps  with  the  (X  FeJ- 
coneri  of  India.  The  braedi  greatly  difibr 
from  each  other,  but  they  ar«  feirUle  -nheu 
crossed-   Danein. 

Var.  c.  Capra  imberbes,  theBerbnra,.fiKcA. 

The  Berbura  goat  is  found  to  the  west  of 
the  Jumna.  Its  female  is  the  berburi,  and 
the  Bengali  calls  it  Ram  Sagnl.  The 
body  is  very  like  the  long  te^ed  goat  of  tbe 
South  of  India ;  in  maciners  they  are  similar, 
the  scrotum  of  the  mate  externally .  is 
separated  into  two  distinct  bags. 

Var.  d.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakh  hu  a  short 
tail  and  very  short  ears,sc»rcely  2  iDoha*  long 
and  concealed,  has  long  soft  pendnlooa  bslr, 
but  no  wool. 

Var.  e.  Tibetan  goat  of  Ladakb  has  long 
soft  pendnlouB  hail*  but  no  wool. 
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CUBIKtJLODS. 
CAPRA  IBEX  HIUALATANA.   Blgth. 

HlBuUjraa  Ibax.  Bno.    I  L'Dnwa,  (feaul*).  HiNv. 
akMn,  (mtUV       Hwp.  I  Kjl.  Caibmibi. 

lababici  Tjul^yh  and  Cuhmen. 

CAPBA  JEMLAICA,  Ham.  Smith. 
Stv. 

Hemitngns  qoadriiauiiiDia.    Hodos- 

Capia.  „  ,, 

JWdL  Hikd.     I  Tobr.  IIihd. 

That  „         \  Ena  Cubiobk. 

InhabiU  N«panL 

CAPRA  HIHALATANA.  Sm  Capme. 

CAPBA  JHARAL.    3«eC>praae. 

CAPBA  MEGACEBOS,  Hutton. 
Stm. 
C.  Fftlconeri,  Hag«I. 
Mif-khor.  Hind.    |  Suska  Ester.        But 

Inbabita  the  highest  puta  of  the  T1b«tati 
HimaltyL 

CAPBICOKNIS  BUB&LINA,  Hodcuon. 
Srs. 

Antelope  bnbalina,    Hodgi. 

Kemotfaedus  prochons    „ 

Ckprioornis  Thu,      Ogiiby. 

Tfau-  of  Napaul 

A  wild  and  BolUtry  ftnimal  of  the  Nepaul 
motmUioi,  tip  to  the  Sntlq.  Cat.  Ind. 
Mv. 

CAFRXCORNIS  CRISPA,  the  Japaaeae 
gokt  uit«lope. 

CAFRICX)BNIS  SUMATBEMSIS- 
Syh. 

Antelope  Samatreneis,  Dttmarttt.  Cemfaiag 
ont'an,  MaJa; :  Somatren  auteli>pe,  inhabitii 
SumatT*. 

CAPBIFOLIACE^.  See  genera  of  plante, 
Caprifolium,  Cornua.  Looicera. 

CAFBIFOLIUU  SEMPERTIBENS.     s. 


Sir. 

Trompct     Honaj'nieUa 

Hie  hone^-aockle  is  oocarionallj  eeen  in 
bdio. 

OAPRIMOLQIDA.  A  family  of  birds 
in  which  ie  the  geuna  Caprimnlgna,  tbe  Goat- 
Bockcr. 

CAPBIMULGUS,  a  genua  of  birde  belong- 
ing to  tbe  tribe  Inaeesores  and  familj  Cspri- 
mnlfiidte  of  which  the  folloving  epedea  are 
fonnd  in  India,  tis.,  C.  Affinie,  of  Java, 
O,  albonotatoa,  0.  Aaiatiene  of  India,  C. 
Ktripennia,  C-  ludiene,  of  Kamaon,  Halaoca, 
0*  Kelaaiti,  C.  maorourii  of  Java,  C.  Uahrat- 
twale  of  the  Dehkao,  C.  monticalos  of  do.,  C, 
nfflooUii.  Hr.  Bl^  writing  of  0  Ktiaarti, 
Blj^  i^a  both  iezea  much  reaembie  C.  /n- 
dUut,  I«tliBm,  batBmaUer,Bnd  identioal  with 
tta  NUghwry  bird.  The  three  epeeiea  moch 
memMi  d  EumpMU  In  tb«r  gMMral  aapest, 
but  hiTa  pliuaed  taid,  the  leDgtb.«f  wing  in 
M  I 


CAPSICDM  ANNCUH. 

three  specimeu  of  0.  fefoorit  ranged  fnm  ^ 
to  7}  in,  in  five  of  G.  Indieut  from  Tg  to  ;{ 
in,,  and  in  one  of  tbe  Chineee  (t)  net  SJ'in. 

OAPSELL\  BURSA  PASTOBlS.^eiNi 
Hallaf  mnatha  keeray.  Tm.  Sh«pli«ni'i 
purse,  Englisb,  common  on  the  Neilgbenit^ 
gruwB  in  Enrope,  Peraia,  Asia,  Indii,  ud 
Japan ;  oaed  b;  tbe  natives  as  a  put-hatb.— 
Jafrey,  WiglU.  Sea  VegeUbles  of  Sootiw 
India. 

CAPSICUM.     Emq.  Lat. 


BUBH. 


XiUT. 


Ctuba  atbrug. 
Filfit  i  SUh. 
Mallagluu. 

Miia^kai. 


Mtrohia. 
Chabai. 
Cbaba. 
Ulubol. 

Tbe  T&rietieG  or  species   of    thia  gam  of 
plants  are  very  largely  need    by   the  nnm 
races  in  the  BooUi  aud  east  of   Asia.   Itiithit 
plant,  and  not  any  of  the  genua  Piper,  vluckii 
tbe  peppery  condiment  of  all  the  inhabitaiita  4 
India  and  the  Asiatic  islands  in  Eiiatcni  Atti' 
the  latter,  indeed,  being  little  need,  and  mMtlf  | 
raised   for   exportation.     Foreign   epedu  wi 
Tarietieeof  Capaionm   have   been  introdsntj 
into  the  Archipelago,  and    are   named  dam 
China,  the   Capsicum  of  China ;  and  QM 
SabranK,  the  Capsicom  of  India,  litenJlj,  rf 
"  tbe  other  aide  of  the  water."     There  an  mv] 
nnmeroua  Tariettee  of  ohilliea   in  India,  bv?^ 
of  which  have  been  introdncad.    Hwy  i^ 
raised  from  seeds  that  have  bean  k^t  fot  <M 
year,  for  if  fresher,    tbe   crop  is  gtsoallfi 
&ilure.     One  species  called  "  devil's  p«pp*r' 
introdaoed  by  Lord  Harris,  from  Trinidad,  ii* 
intensely   hot   thst   the    natives   can  hiHIf 
manage  to  nae  it.  It  is  cnltivated  daring  tia 
cold  months.    In  the  Tenasaerim  Pnraal 
thay  have  large  quantities  of  Cayaone-pfffil 
of  which  two  or  three  speciea   enter  into  il 
the  native  dishtt,  nut  in  the  form  of  psffl 
but  the  fruit,  stewed  or  Toastad,  is  eaten  «H 
the  food.     In  India,  the  dried  frnits  i>f  NT 
species  and  varieties  of  Capsionm  are  the 
OapaicDm  aaniiniii-  (oommoa  Capaiisun.) 
, ,        frnteaoona.  (Qoat  pvpper.} 
„         gruaiaai  (B^U  pepper] 
„        miniiDuiii  (Bird'a  Bja  pqipar.) 
perhapa,only  cultivated  vanatiei  of  one  qw 
Thees,  valued  as  a  diiteslive  ootidimtat, 
railed  all  over  the  S.  E.  of  Aaia,  tlie  ftioa 
use  of  them  bung  as  eoodimanta  and  to  ■ 
cayenne  pepper    and  chilli  vinegar.-— Ol 
furd  Dietf.    p.  82.     Jafrag.     Mamm,  \ 
Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum  Uirchi. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUiC.  lavs. 
Oaeh  mirioh.  Bsho.  i  KajHi  molaga. 

chilly.      Bbo.     UatitaawiaDia, 
^laiilah  pepper.         „        Hollagu. 

Bad  panw-  ' 
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CAQDBAX. 

Ii  Itrgdj  cultimtad  in  Soutb  America, 
U«scn,  uid  India.  See  Chillies. 

CAPSICUM  BACCATUM.  Link.  Bird's 
■je-pepperj  w.  of  Capeicum  amraum.  Linn. 
See  Cbilliu. 

CAfSlCUM    FESTIGIATDM.    Burms. 

Cefenne  pepper,  uuri  malltghai.  Tarn.  var. 
of  Capuonm  aunuum. — Zinn. 

CAPHICUM  FBUTESCENS.  Likk.  Var- 
of  Capaicnm  anouam.     Lidn. 

Cbaba  Lombok    UiLlT. 
lAdimen 


Ltl  Lamb*  mirch,  Batia. 

N>p«l  chill;.  Erq. 

Oolktindtb  ebilfr.  „ 

Urut  pcppn'.  ,, 
ChUlj, 

Bird  p^p«r.  „ 

lail  miroa.  Huid. 


I  Bnhn  Uariohh 

I  Uerapa-k&ia 

I  0<ilskoTida 


Sam. 
Tax. 

Tk,. 
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Cb»b«l  Hal&t.  I  Sudiminpa-kou 

A  yellow  variety  is  fi  flaium. 

This,  the  lai^  red  capaionm,  growB'  all 
OTor  India  by  sowing  tha  seed  broad-uaat, aud 
vhtD  tbe  plants  are  about  six  inches  high, 
patting  them  aither  in  rows  or  beds  eighteen 
inches  apart.  The  soil  aboulil  be  rioh.  Tbey 
nqoire  waterins.  and  to  be  kept  clear  of 
w««ds,  a  yellow  variety  is  j3.  fluvam. — 
ffShaiufhneujf,  page  468.  See  Capflicam. 
Chillies.  Mircbee.  Vegetables  of  Sonthern 
India.  CapHionm  minimnro.  Cayenne  Pep|>er. 

CAPSICUM  FRUTICOSUM.  Bee  Cap- 
Bcnm. 

CAPSICDM  GROSSUM.  Wuxd.  Bell 
paptMT,  Eafieri  mirich.  Hind.  A  rar.  of  G. 
aoniium.  Syn.  Capsicum  an n num.  Liun. 
SaeCapeicnui.     Capnicum  minimum. 

CAPSICUM  MINIMUM. 

Gdi  roka.  B 

On  Tok(  mo-luii;iui. 

£iiit  ludiui    Sird 

pepper.  I 

This  pUnt  yields  ila  fruit  for  a  aeries  of 
jean.     Its  fruit  ia  very  hot. 

CAPSICUM  NEPALENSIS.       Var.   of 
Captieum  aaauum.  Limm. 
QKh-niaroh,         Bmsa.     I  UallagM,  Tam. 

Ci|i>K>  MoolagiKi.MALKAL    Uerapu  kai,  Tsl. 

Buamiru,  Siaau.    \ 

This  is  the  moat  acrid  and  pungent  of  tiie 
■{Moies  Capsicum. — Linn. 

CAPSICUM  PURPUEEUM  and  C.  mini- 
nstn,  or  Cayenne  pepper.  In  Pegu,  both 
^leeiee  are  cultiTated  in  small  quantity  for  do- 
aertic  use.— AfcCfeUond.  See  Chillies.  Ve- 
jat&blea  of  Sonthern  India. 

CAPSULES  DES  PAVOTS  BLANCS. 
Fl    White  Poppy  capsules. 

CAPUCIME.    See  Capers. 

CAFULAGA,  also  Fowar.  MiUT.  Canla- 

CAQXTBAX  ol  Europe.  S«  BhodU. 
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CASALLIA  LtlCIDA. 

G  ARABUS,  a  gram  of  the  family  Canbidie. 
many  species  of  which  oocor  in  India. 

CARABUSG£LESTIS,abeantifal  apecieB 
of  Csrabus.  Beetle  obtained  in  China.  J,,  Ba, 
antcnff  the  Chi.  p.  63,    See  Coleopteri. 

GABACAL,  or  Indian  lynx,  has  immanas 
speed,  runs  into  a  hare  as  a  dog  iuto  a  rat.  It 
often  catches  orows  as  they  rise  from  the 
groond,  by  springing  five  or  lax  feet  into  the 
air  after  them. 

CABALUA  CALYCmA.BiNTH-inLinn. 
Jonm.  This  large  Ceylon  tree  baa  two  varie- 
ties,  var.  a  Singhe  Rajah  forests,  between  Geile 
and  Batnapoora,  at  no  great  elevation.  Var.  p 
Central  Province,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.— 7Av.  XnuM.  PL  Zej/l  II.,  p. 
121. 

CARA  CARN'AT  KALANG.  Tam.  Taoca 
piuiiati&da. 

CARAGANA  GERABDIANA.  TMariaa 
furae.' 

CARAGANA  VERSICOLOR.  RoTU. 
Dana  Tib.  |  Caragaaa  Pigmaw.  D,  0- 

A  small  shrub,  which  grows  in  Tibet  and 
Western  Himalaya  at  elevations  of  14,800 
feet,  and  is  very  nsefsl  for  faeL — Dri.  StttO' 

■land  Tkomion. 

CARA-KAIA.  tiL.     Uyrobalan. 

CARALLIALANCE£FOLU,BoZB.  A. 
tree  oF  Sumatra. — Voifft 

CAKALLIA  LUCIDA,  ROZB. 
Caramau)teg«rTiiaa,£).(;.  i  CaiaUia iiibgrffidia,OraA. 


This  tree  grows  on  the  Malabar  aids  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Eonkans,  in  tlie  Circara,  Kenutoo, 
Silbet,  ChittAgong,  Pegn  and  UergoL  In 
Ceylon  up  to  3,000  feet.  On  the  Bombay  side, 
it  is  a  haudsome  tree,  pretty  fre(|Dent  in  the 
forests  of  the  Snnth  Konbui ;  not  seen  ele- 
where.  Wood  bard,  clnee-grained,  and  might  be 
used  ill  tnniing.  It  is  aeldom  large  enough  for 
any  other  pnrpnse.  Thwaites  aays  it  ia  rather 
oniamental  and  adapted  (or  furniture.  It 
is  a  large  common  tree,  north  of  Rangoon  and 
thronghont  Pegu.  Woodof  apecnliarstmotnre, 
thick  medullar  ra;a  going  through  ftom  the 
centre  to  the  oircumference  ;  colour  red,  used 
planks  and  rice  pounders,  and  may  possi- 
bly l>e  found  useful  fur  cigar  boxes.  A  cnbia 
foot  weighs  lbs.  60.  In  a  full  grown  tree  on 
good  soil,  the  average  length  of  the  trunk  to 
the  first  branoli  is  SO  feet,  and  average  girth 
measured  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  10  feet. 
It  sells  at  8  anoaa  per  oubio  foot.  In  the 
southern  forests  of  Pego,  it  ia  a  pleatifnl  tree 
of  large  girth,  and  in  Calcutta,  is  employed 
in  honae-building  under  tbe  name  of  Kierpa.— 
Dr*.  &t6wii  MeUMIand  and  BrmtSii,  Voigt. 
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CABAVOA.B  OR  BUFFALOS. 

CARALLUHA  ADSCSKDENS.  Cullee- 
moolky&D,  Tau.  This  curious  looking  fleshy 
plant,  with  aogukr  stems,  belonging  to  the 
natarol  order  AscIapudR,  is  used  by  the 
lUtiTes  in  rosking  pickles,  end  eometimes  in 
obttnej.—Jafi-eji.  See  Vegetables  of  Soathem 
India. 

GABALOO.    Tkl.  Setaria  Italica. 

GARA.MBOLA  TREE.  Ehg.  Averrhoa 
caramboU. 

CABAMBOO.  Tail  Garyophyllus  aro- 
mattcuB. 

CARAMEEN.  Tam.  Zeo«. 

GARAMUSNT  KEEIIAY.  T*M.  Doli- 
ehos  c&tiaaj. 

GARAMUNNY  PYRE.  Tau.  Doliohos 
catiany. 

GARANA  PALM,  the  MsnriU  carana.  Its 
leaves  are  need  as  a  tbatch  for  hnunes. — 

CARANGALLY,  Tam.  Acacia  snndi 

GARANJA,ORCARRrjA  ISLAND,  sooth 
of  Etephanta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bomhay 
harbour,  is  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
is  low  and  woody,  with  two  hills  cnlled  after 
the  island. — Horthargh. 

OABANOSI.  Rhebdk,  Vitex  triCoIia. 

CARANX  ROTTLEBI  %  Rudder  fish,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  seas,  from  oue  to 
two  feet  long.    See  Fishes.    Scombetids. 

GARAPA.     Spetiet. 

TaiU-ooD.     Bunu. 
A  TflToy  wood,  used  in  bnildiiig. — Ool.  Firth. 

CARApA  UUIANENSIS.    See  Dvea. 

GARAPA  MOLUCCENSIS.  See"  Xylo- 
caiTua  granafum. 

CARAT,  from  the  Greek  keration,  a  kind 
of  vetch.  A  carat  weighs  four  gmins  French 
or  3j  grs.  Troy,  tt  is  so  u.sed  in  weigliing 
precious  gems.  It  is  used  also  in  valuing  the 
aHoyed  preoions  metals,  in  this  case  standing 
for  an  imaginary  24(h  part  nf  the  pound  troy, 
the  nnmber  of  carats  indicating  the  pure 
metal,  and  the  remainder  the  alluy.  Tlius  the 
standard  of  the  sovereign  is  22,  or  two  parts 
alloy.  Of  watch  cHsee  with  tbe  goldamitha 
Hall  mark  IS  w  six  alio;.  In  France,  tiie 
latter  is  the  lowest  I^al  standard, — lCiii<j. 

CARAVAN.  See  Cafilali,  Kafilah  :  Earwaa 

CARAVANSERAI,  in  Syria,  forma  four 
ndes  of  a  large  quadrangular  court. 
gronnd  floor  is  used  for  warehouses,  tbe  first 
floor  for  gueata,  and  the  open  court  for  the 
loading  and  nnloading  of  their  burthens,  and 
the  transaotion  of  mercantile  buBineas  general 
ly.  Tbe  apartments  used  for  the  guesta  are 
small  calls  opening  into  a  corridor,  which 
rune  round  the  four  sides  of  the  court — 
Sothen't  traveliti  theEatl,  p  243.  Sea  Serai. 
.  CAEAVOASoa  BUFFALOS,  in  about 
lat.  11°  £3'N-  are  two  small  islands  in  the 
Blindoro  a«a.~SoTtburgh. 
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CABBONATK  OF  SODA. 
CARAWAY  SEED,  Emo. 

CarTi,  Fr.  I  KeumiiMl,  Qn 

CuBlnde*  pus  ,.      Curi,  h. 

£rwltumm«I  OsR.  j  Camm  Cuui         Lit. 

Theae  aromatic  seeds   are   used  to  flaicnt 
cheese,  spirits,  liqueurs  and  articles  of  inidi'  ' 
t\ni.^O'Stwughneny,  p.  358.  , 

CARAY  CHEDDl.  Tam.  Weben,  It-  ' 
trandra. 

CaRBOLIGNI.     Lat.  Charcoal. 

CARBON,  when  pure,is  diamond;  lea  put, 
is  plumbago,  conl  nnd  charcoal. 

CABUONAS  POTASS^.     Lat.  Potsih. 

CARBONATE  DE  MAGNE3IE  Fa 
Magnesia  itibn. 

CARBONATE  OF  COPPER     See  Cop- 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  ThisUawi 
abundant  mineral  in  the  Tenasserim  provioM, 
and  embraces  teveral  varietiea  of  whieli 
etalactical  carbonate  of  lime  is  one.  iH 
the  limestone  ca*e8  have  slalactiUs  huf- 
ing  from  their  roofs  ;  and  Stalagmites  itiad 
on  their  floors.  The  Siamese  Karens  oltiB 
bring  over  bits  of  limestone  of  the  ehipa  of* 
shell,  and  when  broken,  a  shell  usnally  olUkti 
genus  Melania  appears,  that  has  been  encnut- 
ed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Much  of  the  ah- 
baster  of  which  ornaments  are  made  is  staiig- 
mit«  ;  but  all  the  alabaster  imagei  of  lU 
const  are  made  of  marble;  and  not  of  COB- 
pact  gypsum,  which  they  much  resembli, 
Maton.  See  Calcareous  sp:>r  ;  marble,  fuvil' 
numinulite.     Chalk.   Dolomite. 

CARBONATE  OF  POTASH.  See  Polai;: 
Dyes. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.  ThU  hisbM 
noticed  under  the  head  B»rilla.  &ajji,OTBiinlli 
is  an  impure  carbonate  <if  suda,  prepared  M 
bnniing  plants  of  the  Salsola  and  ocherne- 
ciea,  and  collecting  the  ashes,  which  melt  ieti 
a  dark  colored  mass.  ■'  Sajji  Iota"  is  a  some- 
what purer  kind,  but  still  contains  an  ini'iiei* 
amount  nf  organic  and  other  foreign  mitm 
nuch  as  the  sulphates  of  aoda  and  lime,  <^l*i 
ride  of  sodium  and  potassium,  sul|>bide4 
sodium,  Buljiho-cyanide,  and  ferro-cyanidiM 
sodium,  together  with  silica  and  c^ 
The  "  Kangan  kb&r"  plant  yields  the  h 
alkali.  The  pure  sajji,  from  thia  plau^ 
called  "Iota  sajji,"  and  the  residue  mizedri 
ashes,  is  called  "  Eangan  khar  sajji"  II 
other  two  plants  yield  ottly  a  dirty  ■ 
inferior  substance  known  as  "Bhntnlid 
"  devil's  aoda."  This  is  black  in  col«t  a 
sold  in  pieces  like  lumps  of  ashes.  The|di 
burned  in  the  Panjab  ia  tanned  "  Khar,*  I 
in  Persian  "  Aahkhar."  The  seieDtific  iMl 
is  Coronylon  GriffitbiL  There  are  i 
square  milea  densely  covered  with  this  M 
wheiws  the  Ebar  is  comparatiTdj  <M^ 
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"Kbar,"  is  applied  t(>  various  herbs  belong- 
ing bi  tha  natunvl  order  Cbenopodiiios,  par- 
ticuUrlf  the  Anabaais  multiflora  and  the 
CoroD^lw  Qriffithii.  Tbe  ashes  which  faw 
ran  into  a  poC  placed  beneath  the  barii- 
ing  heap.  This  ocean  aa  an  effloreacenee 
JD  some  parte  or  other  of  almost  every  dis- 
biet  in  India.  Muriate  of  soda  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  exist  in  the  soil,  and  the  na- 
tron is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  moist 
eartb  or  mud.  Near  Oundycottah,  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Peunar,  common  salt  ie  inter- 
stntjfied  with  the  upper  schistose  Btmta  of 
the  aigiltaceons  limeatone  on  vhich  the  sand- 
stone rests  ;  and  on  tbe  surftioe  of  tbe  neigh- 
bonring  soil,  natron,  contaminated  nith  much 
Muriate  of  aoda,  ia  collected. — Powell,  Dr.  J. 
L.  Stewart. 

CARBONCHIO.  It.  Carbuncle. 

CARBONE  Dl  LEGNA.  It.  Charcoal. 

CARBONES  DE  TIEKRA.  8p.  Goal. 

C4RB0NIC  ACID. 
Aniil  acid,  Ekq.    I  Knhlan  ware,         Osa. 

Choks  damp,  „       I  Spiritiu  IsthUfa.      L&T. 

FiiFd  lir,  ,.        |  Acidum  wrbuniciim  „ 

Acids  Carbonic,      Ftt.      | 

CARBONI.  FOSSILl.  It.  Coal. 

CARBUNCLE.    Eno. 


Fa. 

1  Dalima. 

Haut 

Katfuokel. 

QSB, 

'  Maatiga 

C»rbi.nGhio 

It. 

Carbuooulo, 

Sf. 

L*T. 

1  Hanikiun. 

T*M 

Mgnh, 

UaLAi. 

1      Do. 

TSL. 

One  o!  tbe  inferior  ^ems  :  that  variety  of 
the  garnet  citLIed  almaadine.  Common 
SuQtbem  India.  Carbuncles,  from  the  most 
anient  times  of  the  Romsns,  have  been  set 
*itb  a  backing  to  enhance  their  colour.  See 
Garnet, 

CARBUNCaU).     Sp.  Carbuncle. 

CABBUNCULU8.    Lat.  Carbnnele. 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.     See  Plumbago. 
Blacklead. 

CARCATA,  also    CARCATACa,    Sakbc. 
The  solar   sign  Cancer.     See  Varsha, 

CARDAMOM.    Eno. 

Jat. 
LaT. 


UilbuTa. 

Ak. 

Kapol. 

Ebil. 

YalakkL 

Can. 

Pu«ar. 

CarduQDiQen. 

Dpt. 

Cpulagi. 

Cardamom. 

Eao. 

Eakslah-ugfaa 

Heil. 

Fa. 

Obb. 

EhmI. 

Gr. 

Kardamomoi. 

BUwslu.          Ham 

GUB. 

Yeilam  Hiai. 

Cardamomi 

Ii. 

YajlakiUu. 

Tbl. 
Tbe  Mrdunoms  of  the  shops  are  the  pro- 
dnoe  of  attveral  genera  of  plants,  the  Alpinia, 
Amomam,  Elettoria  and  Renealmia,  The 
tonnd  seodti  of  Amomnm  carJamomum  of 
tlu  Birmah  foreata,  Sumatra  and  Mnlacca,  are 
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used  by  tbe  Malay  in  lieu  of  tbe  true  car- 
damom. A.  angustifolium  of  Madagaacar  sup- 
plies some  of  tbe  ciirdiimrinis,  A.  maximum 
of  the  Malny  lalanda  and  Napaul,  and  Cey- 
lon, aleii  prxdncea  a  cardamom  of  an  inferior 
character.  Alpinia cardamuiunm  of  theWestero 
Coast  oE  India  in  the  Traraiicore  foreeta,  pro- 
duces  a  cardamom  in  great  request.  Amo- 
mum  grana  Paxndisi  of  Midaga^car  and  Cey- 
L,  fields  an  inferior  sort.  Elettaria  carda- 
moinumof  the  hilly  parts  of  Malabar  and  Tra- 
'ancore  and  Canarn,  yields  the  Irne  carda- 
iiom.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  I8S5. 
be  Eletturia  curdaniDmum  waa  exhibited 
from  Myaiire,  Coor^,  Canary  and  Travancnre. 
The  true  cardamums  of  the  Elettaiia 
cardamumum  aie  either  cultivated  or  gathored 
wild.  Ill  the  Tmvnncore  forests  they  are  found 
nt  eleviitioHK  of  three  tu  five  thousand  feet, 
Tbe  mode  uF  obtaining  tliem  is  to  clear  the 
forest  of  trees,  when  the  plants  spontaneously 
grow  up  in  tha  cleared  );ronnd.  Roxburgh 
states  that  iu  Wynaad,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains  in  Juue,  thecuitivatorsaeek 
tlie  shadiest  and  woodiest  sides  of  the  loftier 
bills,  the  trees  are  felled,  and  tbe  ground  clear- 
ed uf  weeds,  and  in  about  three  months  the 
cardamom  piant  springs  up.  In  four  years 
the  slirub  will  have  attained  its  full  height, 
when  tbe  rruit  is  produced  and  gathered  in 
the  month  of  Nuvember,  requiring  no  other 
preparation  than  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
pliuit  continues  to  yield  fruit  till  tlie  seventh 
year,  when  tbe  stem  is  cut  down,  new 
plants  nrising  from  tbe  stumps.  They  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds.  Cardamoms  ore 
much  eateemed  aa  a  condiment,  and  great 
qnantitiee  are  an  nnal  I  y  shipped  to  Euro|iefrom 
Slalabar  and  Ti'avancore.  In  commerce  there 
are  three  varieties,  known  as  the  short,  short- 
longs,  and  the  long-longs.  OF  these  the  short 
are  more  coarsely  ribbed,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  are  colled  the  Malabar  cardamoms  or 
Wyiiaod  cardamoms.  They  are  reckoned  tb* 
best  of  the  three.  The  long  longa  are  more 
finelyrib'nediareofapaler  colour,  and  theaeeda 
are  white  and  ahrivelled.  The  short-longs 
merely  differ  from  the  latter  in  being  shorter 
or  less  pointed.  It  is  usual  to  mix  the  eeve- 
ral  kinds,  together,  when  ready  for  exporta- 
tion. Some  care  is  required  in  tbe  process  of 
drying  the  eeeda,  as  rain  causes  the  seed 
vessels  to  apltt  and  otherwise  injures  them, 
and  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sun  their  flavour 
becomes  deteriorated.  In  Travancore  they  ate 
chiefly  procured  from  tbe  high  lands  over- 
looking the  Dindigul,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly 
distriota.  In  these  roountaina  the  oultivatois 
make  separato  gardens  for  them,  as  they  thrive 
better  if  a  little  care  and  attention  be  bestow- 
ed upon  them.    Cardamoms  are  a  monopoly 
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in  tlie  Travaiicore  8Ut«,  and  cultivftton  come 
ciiwfij  frnm  tbe  Brititih  provinoM,  obttiniitg 
about  200  or  210  Rupees  (or  every  candy 
delivered  OT«r  In  the  Govemmeut  The  kTer- 
age  namber  of  ouidies  fur  tbe  jean  184£  64 
was  about  800  candieo.  It  is  in  the  foreetaoa 
the  western  alopea  of  theOaorg  moantuDi,  tbat 
CBTdamom  culciTation  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  In  February,  parties  from  Coorg  start 
for  these  western  mouiitaina,  and  selecting  a 
■lope  facing  nest  or  north,  mark  one  of  the 
largest  trees  on  the  iteepeet  declivity.  A 
space  about  300  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad, 
is  then  cleared  of  brushwood  at  tbe  font  of 
the  tree,  which  ia  cut  down  about  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  carries  with  it  a  number 
of  small  trees  in  its  fall.  Within  three  months 
after  its  feUing  during  the  first  raine  of  the 
monsoon,  the  cardaiuom  pl;tnt8  in  the  soil 
begin  to  show  their  heads  all  over  tbe  cleared 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
October,  they  grow  two  or  three  feet.  Tbe 
gronnd  is  then  oarefnlly  cleared  of  weeds  and 
left  to  itself  for  a  year,  and  then,  SO  months 
after  tbe  felling  of  the  great  tree,  the  oarda- 
tnom  plants  are  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
the  ground  is  again  carefully  and  thoroughly 
cleared.  lu  the  following  -^pril,  the  lov 
froit-bearing  branches  shoot  forth,  aod  are 
•oon  covered  with  olustem  of  flowers,  and 
•fterwards  with  capsules.  Five  months  after- 
Wards,  in  October,  the  firat  crop  is  gathered, 
and  a  fnll  crop  is  oollected  in  tbe  following 
year.  The  harTe:>ta  auntiaiie  for  six  or  seven 
years,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  and  another 
large  tree  must  be  cut  down  in  some  other 
locality,  so  tbat  tbe  light  and  air  may  cause 
a  new  crop  to  spring  up.  Tbe  harvest  takea 
place  In  October,  when  the  grass  is  very  bi^h 
and  sharp,  sorely  cutting  the  hands,  feet  and 
faces  of  the  people,  and  concealing  numeroos 
lai^  ieeobes.  The  cultivators  pick  tbe  car- 
damom  capsules  from  the  brauches,  and  con- 
vey them  to  a  temporary  hut,  when  the  wo- 
men 611  the  bags  with  cardiimoms,  and  carry 
them  home,  siimetimes  to  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  Some  families  will  gather 
twenty  to  thirty  raaunds  annually,  worth  from 
Bnpees  600  to  Rs.  1,000.  Cardamom  tracts 
of  Travancore  are  almost  all  grauitio  and 
gneiss.  The  citrdamoms  of  oomraerce  are 
the  capsules  which  are  gathered  as  the 
weds  ripen,  dried  in  tbe  sun,  and  they  are 
then  fit  for  sate.  The  smaller  oapsidee,  or 
lesser  oardtmoms,  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  Karen  forests  of  Tavoy  and  Hergnl 
abound  with  cardamom  plants;  and  while 
Biityect  to  the  Bonnesa  goverument,the  Karen 
were  required  to  collect  the  sesda  and  pay 
Aen  in  as  tribute ;  bnt  they  now  employ 
their  time  more  profiubly:  wboi  tbey  did 
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colleot,  they  ware  in  the  praotioe  of  miring  i 
spurious  kind  of  cardamom  witk  the  tru, 
produce  of  a  plant  belonging  to  tlitgBti 
amomum,  believed  to  have  been  A.  catdi- 
momam,  Cardunoms  are  also  eileuinh 
grown  in  the  woods  north  ot  Nnggnr  in 
Mysore,  and  are  exported  to  all  ptttt  of  : 
Southern  India.  The  Ellettoria  cudamomna 
is  also  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  a  apeciN  <«■ 
curs  wild.  Cardamoms  are  known  is  thtUtbf 
andjavanese  languages  by  two  names,  Eapuliji 
and  Puwar,  which  appear  to  be  n«tive  wotdi 
Of  the  cardamom  called  by  thaOfaicese  ¥a^ 
ehun-tha,  the  hairy  China  cardunom  k 
pharmacologists,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  tb 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  it  ma;  1m  i 
native  of  Cochin  China.  The  plant  beiiisg 
scitamineous  fruit,  to  which  the  name,  luj», 
round  China  cardamom  has  beta  gi*n, 
and  which  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Tuh 
tow,  continuous  ntiknown,  and  the  mh 
remark  applies  to  the  bitter-seeded  eatda»i» 
yih-eke-bee,  and  ovoid  CbinacRrdamom,feM 
kwo  or  Qua  leu.  H  vi  probable  that  ill  ot 
them  are  productions  of  Ihe  south  of  Cliii^  : 
or  of  Cochin  Chiua, — Madrat  .fix.  Jiw.  fi?. ' 
Drt.  MaiOTt,  Ycagt.  Craw/urd  Dietunarj, 
TAmiita  Bn.  Druiy,  Coehm  :  Roxb.  L  72. 

CARDAMOUEN.  Dut.  Ckidamom. 

CAKDAMOMES.  Fr.  Cardamom-  ' 

CABDAmOMI.  It.  Cardamom. 

CARDAMOM  PLANT  K«o.  Sj*.  «I 
EUettaria  cardamomum.     Maton. 

CARDAMOMS,  Bastard  or  wild. 
Eapuliigii, 

Wild  or  Butaid 
Girdiinaoiiu,  Eho.  I 
Are  much  la^r  than  the  true 
more  pungent  but  less  oromaticwith  a  slMf 
camphoraueous  taste.  They  aj«  not  KoA 
esteemed,  and  are  only  used  by  the  pnota 
classes  of  natives  as  a  anbatitute  for  n4 
cardamoms.  They  are  brought  to  tiombq 
from  the  Malabar  Coast.  Th«  wild  or  battoi 
cardamom  of  Siam  is  produced  by  Amonn 
zanthioides,  Wallicht  the  seeds  have  beesiB 
ported  into  Englnnd,  while  the  empty  «| 
Bules  are  found  in  the  drug  shops  ttf  t.'bis 
The  latter  ore  exported  from  Siam  to  Cbia 
Fnulkner. 

AMOMUH  QRANA  PARADISL  FsnA 
groins,  Malaguetta  pepper.  A  native  lA  tki 
coast  of  Goinea  near  Sierra  Leona. — ffSivi^ 
ttsuy,  page  650. 

AUOMUU    ORANDIPLOBtTH,  f^ 

■seds    of  oamphoT4ifce   flavoor. — O'Skat^ 

NMiy,  pag«  650.  ' 

CABDENILLO ;  Verdeto  ;  Yerdi^fr' 

Verdigris.  ' 
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CABEDEUCHA,  CABDO  FEINADOB. 
Sp.  Teuel. 

CARDI0PTGRI3.  At  Caobar,  in  th« 
iaum  lalley  uid  Chittagoug  tfau  nmsrksbla 
pJMit  i>f  unkniiwD  affinity  coTere  the  trees 
far  apwards  of  sixty  feet,  like  Lops,  with  a 
Kua  of  palegreen  fuliwe,  and  dry  white 
gliateniog  seed-veseels. — Hooker  Hiat.  Jour. 
FtftlL.p.  334. 

CARDIOSPERMUM  HALICACABUM. 

LlHN. 

XninitU.  Basa.    I  Bndds-ktksns-        Tkl. 

Wa-lii-iiuu,  Bdhh.     K*naku&, 


Skib-jul. 

HMTCpv 

Smootb  leaT^  do 


I  Nelln  galimondk, 
I  VpsriuU, 
Biidds  bluum 


Vekkuda  tige,  „ 

km.    I  Jyotiihmtti,  „ 

A>.      I  PmtAll  tinm,  „ 

1  Ekkudadgti,  „ 

The  seeiia. 

Habb-nl-kulkul,  Pdnj. 

An  annnal  olimbing  plxnt,  with  an  inflnted 

BMmbnnoue  capsnle,  hence  ita  name.  The  root 

ii  aperient.     It  is  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 

nanseous   to   the   tHste,     ia   raised   in  great 

quantities  by  the  natiTee  of  TenasBerim,  bnt 

more  as  a  vegetable  than  a  medicine.   Orows 

alloTer  Indift'  C.  canesens,  Wall,  grows  on  the 

Irrawaddy.  Fotsif.  93. — UcuM.Aint.Mat.  M«d. 

p.  H9.   Voifft.  93.   Dr.  J.  L.   Stwart.    S«e 

Jyotishmati. 

CARDIUM,  a  genns  of  molluscs,  many 
spedes  of  which  occnr  in  India.  Ainslie  nxmes 
Cirdliim  adule.  Rko.  I  Saepa*.  DoK- 

Hattie.  Tut.  | 

Aim.  Mat.  Med.p.  I£6. 

CAEDIVA  OB  KARATEEVO  ISLAND. 
OS  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  extends  north 
aod  south  11  miles,  aboaC  1^  to  4  miles  from 
the  shore. — SorAurgk, 

CARDOLE,  a  thick  black  oily  substanoe 
obtained  from  tlie  pericarp  of  the  cashew  nut, 
Anscardium    ocoidentale.     It  is   a   powerful 
vesicating  agent, 
CABDON  DE  CARDAKE.  It.  Teud. 
CARDS  :  Playing  oarda. 
Kuvten.  Dot.    |  Osrie  da  gisM.        Ir. 

Speel-Karden  „        Eartii  BttSB. 

CntM  a  jouor.        Pk.      |  Osrnai.  8f. 

Kkrtni  Qu.    I  Haipas.  ., 

Bpiel-Karien  „        Kort.  8w. 

BaDJUeh.  Bud.  | 

TIm  playing  cards  of  the  hiudn  and  ma- 
iMmedui,  «f*  round  pieces  of  strong  card, 
Montod  with  fignrei  of  men,  quadrapeda  and 

CABDUCHI.  the  Kurd  Mmntry  in  Eur- 
tiatan. 

CAREBUABADOO:  Tm.  I    A  IVavan- 

nra  wood,  <<  dack  brewn  ocdoor,  two  to  aix 
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CARBVA  ASBOKEA. 

feet  in  oiroumferenoe  ;  need  fur  carts  and 
building. — Coloiul  Frith.  (Probably  a  species 
of  Fteriicarpns.) 

CARll^I.  A  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  inhabited  the  sonthem  part  of  Tinne- 
velly.  Karei  in  Tamil, means  "  the  ehire." 

CAREI^AKU  KURA.  Tu.  Becgem  Ko- 
nigii. 

CARETTA  IMBRICATA,  one  of  the  tur- 
tles of  the  Red  Sea.     See  Chelonia,  Reptilia. 

CaRI£X,  a  ^enns  of  plants  bebmging  to 
the  natural  order  Cyperacese,  aeTecttl  of  which 
grow  un  the  sea  shores  and  near  the  rivers  of 
India.  Voigt  uames  tleven  introduced  spe- 
cies of  Cares,  but  C.  Indies,  Willde,  is  a  native 
ofNepsnl. 

CAREX  MOORCROFTII.   Orsse  is  very 

»oe    in   Thibet,     but      C^rez  Mi>orcroftii, 

running  wiry  sedge,  binds  the  oand  like  tho 
Carexarenaria  of  the  English  coasts. — Hooker 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  U.,p.  165. 

CAREY,  Dr.  W.,  a   celebrated   missionary 

Serampore.  He  was  the  founder  of  pniteatsnt 
missions  to  India,  and  landed  in  Calcutta 
on  the  11th  NoTember  1793.  He  was  the 
soil  of  a  pariah  clerk.  He  jginBdUessrs  Ward 
and  Marshman  at  Semmpora,  on  the  10th 
January  ISOO.  His  whole  life  was  passed  in 
the  translatiou  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  lau- 
gnagea  of  India  ;  bis  nhole  career  was  marked 
passionate  dsHire  to  reveal  Chridt  to 
men  who  knew  him  not.  His  strong  natural 
benevolence  had  been  inteneified  by  deep 
piety  and  warmed  and  elevated  by  the  gnoe 
of  God,  until  his  lieart  glowed  with  a  settled 
fervour.  Authorof  State  of  Agriculture  in 
Dinajpore,  in  As.  Res.  Vol.  VL  Geographi- 
cal notices  of  Senunpora  As.  Jl,  1835,  Tol. 
II.  55. 

CAREYA,  Speeitt.  Kaga.  Bdkm.  A  la^ 
timber  tree  of  Tavoy. — Col.  FritK. 

CARETA,  Sptdtt.  Zasa.  Bukk.  A  Marta- 
ban  wood,  used  for  posts,  he. — OoL  Frith. 

CARETA  ARBOREA,  RozB.  ;  Carr.  ; 
RhttAe;  W.  A  A. 


Bi^oonba     of  Bokut. 

Pelna 

Halul. 

Bad  or  bsmbhooBi  Bdb. 

Eahfttta. 

Suron. 

Bunbouu. 

Bush. 

ATP-mavo, 

Tin. 

B&ubwtl. 

PaU-tuiDi  ma 

CamlHa. 

CuJ.' 

PwhB  msraa  T 

Carey's  tr»e. 
Kamha. 

Ens. 

Konbhi. 

T«L. 

Hiim. 

BuduUnedi  f 

Eoorabba. 

Habi. 

Koombee 

DaiA. 

Wm  koombha. 

Iw  fianers. 

y>khamba. 

Ite  fruit. 

Qugaira  Hind.  |  Kahoi  BtXD. 

This  tree  grows  in  most  ports  of  India,  of 
good  KXt,  and  in  many  places  abundant  ;  and 
except  Drs.  Riddell,  Wight  and  Cleghom,  its 
timber  ia  praised  by  all  who  have  noticed  it 
M  a  good  Mrviceable  wood,  having  a  good 
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CAKICA, 


CARIUATA. 


aaaaiiK-cafitiU 

BiLI. 

?■)»                 Uiu). 

P»p.U 

Bknq. 

Fkupof.           lluui. 

Thin-btw 

Bo  ox. 

PipoimumW*. 

Tbam-b>w-thM 

Pupp.y. 

Dot 

PiBI^l°"™°         Slil 

P»p.w    tree 

Eno. 

Fappsli  m»r»m    Tur. 

GommoD    „ 

Bap^pMds,         ftL 

Uruo  khurbuBi 

HlMD. 

Bopinyi. 

Hulauuup4<jictta„ 

Annd  Eharbuja 

., 

teuacity  of  fibre  and  durable      It   ocourB   in  tlie  lutural  order  Fapftyacee,  of  vhich  od: 

the   Boitth   and   west    of  Geyloii,  in  Coiroba-  apecies,  G.  papaya,  is  caltiv4ted  iolodu. 

tore,  is  vsry    common    in    the    iuUiid    and       GARICA  PAPAYA.   Liirif. 

cOMt  jungles  of  Bombny,  is  found  in  the  Dek-  Papaya  vulgaris,  Zam.  |  PapAjftCui<»t6arfti. 

han,  ill  Oatijam  and  Gumsur,  is    one   of    the  , 

most  numerous  treeii  tliroughout  the  province 

of  Pegu,  and  is  abundant  in  Tenasaeriro,  Am- 
herst, Tavoy,   and   Mergui.     Dr.   UcClelUnd 

saya  that  in  Pegu  the  timber  is  Urge,  the 

wood  red  and  equivalent  to  mahogany,  and 

there  forms  the  chief  material  of  which  the 

carta  of  the  country  are  made,  Dr.  Mason 

adding  tliat  it  is  a  useful  timber  for  house 

building)  and  Dr.  Brandis  mentione  that  it  is 

used  for  gun-stocks,  bouse  posts,  planks,  he- 

a  cubic  foot  of  the  Pe^ju  wood  weighs  S5  lbs. 

In  a  full  grown  tree  on  good   soil  the   average 

length  of  the  trunk  ti>  the  first  branch  is  20 

feet,  and  sTerage  girth,  meaaored  at  6  feet 

from  the  ground,  is  9  feet.    It  selU,  in   Pegu, 

at  12  annaa  per  cubic  foot.    Captain  Dance 

oaye  it  ia  abundant  in  Amherst,  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  with  a  maxtmum  length  of  15  feel 
and  maximum  girth  of  3  cubits  :  that  its 
timber,  when  seasoned,  floats  in  water,  is  use- 
ful, durable,  and  tongh,  and  for  ordnance  pur- 
poses he  recommends  it  for  helves.  Dr.  Gib- 
son tells  us  that  it  is  not  much  used  on  the 
Bombay  side,  but  that  the  timber  stands  the 
action  of  water  well.  As  it  is  generally  crook- 
ed, be  thinks  it  merits  trial  for  the  crooks  of 
boats,  comers  of  carriages,  &o.  In  Ceylon 
is  used  for  the  axlea  uf  bullock  carts  and 
buildings.  Its  Gbroosbark  ia  used  as  maVjhes 
for  matcliluoks,  gana,  ftc.,  nnd  in  G: 
jam,  according  to  Ca|jt.  Macdonald,  the  scant 
clothiog  of  the  byragi  and  other  Hindus  affect- 
ing peculiar  sanctity,  is  made  of  the  tibrooa 
bark  of  this  tree.  In  Ce>lon,  a  cubic  foot  of 
its  wood  weighs  35  Iba..  and  it  lasts  lO  to  20 
years.  In  Gaujam  and  Gninaur,  according  to 
Captain  Uflcdimald,  its  extreme  height  is  36 
feet,  circumference  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch  is 
6  feet.  Its  large  greenish  flowetfl  are  offici- 
nal, being  given  by  bindus  after  childbirth. 
Dr.  J,  L.  Slewart'M.  D.,  Wight,  Cleghom, 
Brandis,  Maion,  McCCeUand,  Giiion  and 
KiddtU,  Captains  Meudonald  and  Dance, 
Major  Buaon.  Roxh,  ii,  638.  Voigt. 
ACREYA  SPH^RICA. 

Bambouai.    BiTHH. 

Thia  tree,  which  is  almost  identical  with  C. 
arborea,  grows  in  the  Iforthern  Circors  in  the 
mountains  at  Chittagong  and  at  Moulmein. 
Its  bark  serves  aa  cordage,  and  is  used  as  a 
slow  match  for  giina.— i)i'.  Wight.  Colonel 
Frith,  Dr.  MeCUlland.   Voigt.  Roxh.  63. 

CAEIARI.     Hikd.    Gloriosa  anpecba. 

CARICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
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Kharbnxa  Einn. 

This  plant  ia  found  throughout  lQdia,ii>i 
grtiwa  without  much  care-  The  froit  isgiths- 
ed  in  a  green  state,  is  dressed  aa  cnrry  snd  ui 
tarts,  when  ripe  it  is  used  aa  a  doKrt  It 
contains  in  its  ceutre  dark  colored  seeds  wbict 
taste  like  the  water  crens.  The  fmit  is  luge 
and  oblong,  suspended  upon  the  leaflen  pin . 
of  the  trunk,  like  the  jack  fruit ;  theradittl 
when  ripe  is  a  pale  orange  yellow.  A  mi%| 
juice  exudes  on  incision  from  the  rind,  aiidllii| 
rind  and  seeds  are  deemed  in  the  MauritiM; 
a  powerful  vermifuge.  Tongh  meat,  rabbM 
mih  this  juioe,  becomes  tender,  without  u]j 
injurious  property  being  oommuaicated  loilj 
The  flesh  of  animals  fed  on  the  Itaveiul 
seeds  ia  said  also  to  be  remarkably  tenra 
but  thus  aeema  unlikely.  It  is  even  Ml 
serted  that  dead  aoimalsi  hang  fifom  tl 
branches  of  the  tree,  undergo  ohsngh  ■ 
Bengal.  Mabomedan  table  sarvanta  bm  tk 
juice  with  the  view  of  softening  beefricsl 
and  old  fowls.  The  leaves  are  used  by  tt 
negroes  in  washing  linen,  as  a  aobatihi(«  H 
soap.  As  to  the  anthelmiatio  viitoe  of  '^ 
juice,  it  has  been  given  in  dosea  of  from  ) 
'  to  60  drops,  without  observing  any  nurb 
effects.  Dr.  Hazburgh  says  the  leaves  are  an' 
stitute  for  soap.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  eaten  ti 
pepper  ftnd  salt.  Juice  of  the  unripe  finit 
vermifoge  ;  contains fi brine  ;  jniceof  thefi 
removeu  freckles.  Animal  food  rubbed  »! 
the  fruit  or  exposed  to  its  vapour  is  aid 
become  teuder.  8o»h.  iii.  824.  ffSiini 
neuj/,  page.  Dre.  J.  L.  SUaari,  Aitd 
Mat.  Indie.  Dr.  MeOktkmd.  SoaA.  iii.  H 
Voigt.  83. 

CARICAL,  oi  KARIKAL,  a  small  stil 
ment  buloii^ng  to  France,  between  Tiaofl 
bar  and  Nagore. 

CARICATURE  PLANT,  or  faee  ph 
Justicia  picta,  the  white  portions  rat  its  gM 
leaves  present  caricatures  of  tbe  human  ft 
Bidden. 

CARIMATA  OK  KRAUATA,  a  hi^i 
land  about  10^  miles  long,   in  lat.  1°  3^'^ 
long.  i80°5H^£.,hasspeftkertimitodAI 
2,000  k)  2,986  feet—SM-aburyk. 
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CARISSA  DIFFUSA. 

CAKIUON.  Two  sm&U  iaknds,  Great 
»nd  Uttle,  off  the  Malay  coiisr,  near  Pulo 
PiMiig  — HurArtrgh . 

CARIMON,  or  JaTa-iaUnda  in  the  Java 
Me,  covera  space  of  36  to  39  milea  £.  and  W., 
and  15  miles  N.  and  8.  The  Urgeet  and  highest 
ofthese  islanda  are  CrimoD,  Rumodian  and 
Parang,  nliich  are  diacernable  at  a  f^eat 
distance.  Tbe  flag-staff  at  Crimoa,  nhere  is  e. 
DnColi  sattleiiierit,  Btatida  in  fi''54'S.,Bnd  110° 
SIJ'  'E.—HorAvrgk. 

CAEINARIA,  a  genua  of  Giiateropod  mol- 
InscG,  Bpeciee  of  which  ace  found  in  Asiatic 
M-u.     6ee  Mnllusca. 

CARIN  CHEMBI.  Ti«.  Ci.ronilk  picta. 

CARIN  KULLOO.  Tam.  GIms. 

CARIN  SERIQUM.  Tam.  Fennel  flower, 
Nigella  aeed,  Nigelln  sativa. 

CARISSA  GARANDAS,  Link. 

Ecliites  spinosa.^uifn' 
Suahenaa.  SAira, 


Cappuis  ce.na.Ata-Gmel. 

Emumcbi.  BeNO. 

Ciriitii  Buih.  Bso. 

Juraina  flowered  Ca- 


Wild  btftck  kanndai.  „ 
KnniDda.  Uinb. 

Etle  UitiAL. 

Kifunnrd*. 


Kriihiu-pkh  pbnla.    „ 


Mitba-kitromlja.  Bisua. 
Ealaks.  Tin 

fcnn-kslnbajialliini.  „ 
Pedda  kalivi  puidu-TiL. 
Oka  chattu  „ 

TUkaialBoYaknda.  „ 
WikB. 

Gotho.  Ubii.. 

ty  Ksrnnday.       „ 


A  large  thornj  bnah,  cultivated  for  itB 
rniiUwbinh  taste  when  slewed  like  currants. 
Tbe  p'aot  grows  abundantly  wild  in  the 
Eiitab  jangles,  and  in  March  and  April  flila 
theairwith  ilie  fragranceof  its  blossom.  This 
filant  forms  beautiful  and  impassable  bodges. 
It  grows  wild  In  most  parts  of  the  Decoan. 
bearing  a  dark  blue  coloured  berry  when  ripe. 
and  Gold  in  llie  Lazar.  The  fruit  when 
iipe  is  sometimea  eaten  by  Europeans,  and 
a  tlie  green  state  is  made  into  tarts,  jel- 
iM.and  pickles:  the  jelly  is  considered  io- 
erior  to  none  made  of  other  Indian  fruits. 
.'^is  Kpecies  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
:*nerally  poisonous  nature  of  the  family.  The 
rait  is  about  tbe  aize  of  a  large  olive,  and  when 
ipe  is  black,  and  has  a  very  pleasant  taate 
imewbat  like  a  damson. — Ainslie,  p.  230. 
^Shaughneuy,p.  444.  Med.  Top.,  page  185. 
(aton-  Dt.  .Stewart,  Capt.  Macdonald. 
CARISSA  DIFFUSA.  RoxB. 
■n.  Hind.  |  Qariuda  Hind. 

This  sbinb  is  common  throughout  the  Fan- 
%.  Its  small  white  or  pink  flowers,  about 
pril,  perfume  the  air  around.  The  wood  is 
Md  for  combs,  and  in  turnery,  &o.,  and  as 
«L  A  Kangra  authority  states  that  the  very 
B  wood  gets  quite  black  and  fragrant^  and 
■old  at  a  high  price  as  Aggar,  or  Ud-i- Hindi, 
1  oiBdnal  wood  cenerolly  referred  to  Aloe* 
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Sylon  aggalochnm,  which  is  giren  u  a  tonle 
and  cholngogoe. — Dr.  Sttwari. 

CARISSA  SPINABUM.  LiitH'  Dov. 
ChoU^  Karuoday,  Doa.  I  Ctunna  EaUivi-paudn 
Eftravindi  Sahb.  til, 

Buknicnm     SciiiTBaH.  |  Sim  Cdaka  Pallamliuf. 
This  plant  grows  wild,  and  its  small  dark 
coloured,  sweet.pleasant- tasted  berry  is  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives. — Aimlit,p.  232. 

CARRI-MARBIDDI,  Tam.  %  A  timber  of 
Travancore,  of  dark  colour,  1  to  4  feet  in  cir- 
camference  j  used  by  wheel- wrights.—C7oIon«f 
FriUt..    See  Careemaradoo. 

CABIVANSARY,  See  Karavan  ;  Sarai 
CARJURA.    Sans.  Fbffiniz  daotylifers. 
CARJURA-PAMDU.   Tbl- Fhcenix  dac- 
tyl irern. 

CARLESS, Captain  L  N.,  anthorofa  Sui^ 
veyRepott  of  tbs  mouths  of  the  IndnS'  Bom. 
Geo.  Trani.  Vol.  I.,  276.  Account  of  a  travelling 
species  of  Galliator  near  Kurrachee.  Ibid, 
363.  Visit  to  Beylah.  Ibid,  804-  Memoir  oa 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  /Auf,  172-  Evaporation 
in  the  Red  Sea.  IHd.  State  of  the  Kakewarreo 
month  of  tbs  river  Indus,  Ifnd,  876,  Acoonnt 
of  hot  springs  at  Peer  Mnggnn,  near  Kurra- 
ah-w-Bom.  Geo.  Tram.  1840,16.  Remarks 
on  the  course  of  the  Hnrricane  which  oconned 
on  the  Malabar  coast  in  April  1847.  lUd, 
1849,  Vol.  VIII.,Par(I,  76.  Memoir  to  ao- 
compony  the  Survey  of  tbe  Delta  of  the  Indus. 
Ibid,  port  8,  S28.  Account  of  the  Inscriptions 
on  the  rocks  of  Shren  Waj.  near  Jedda,  Red 
Sea-   Bim..  Ai.  Trvm».  Vol.  II.,  273. 

CARLI-CAVES,  in  the  western  ghats,  neat 
the  Bhor  ghat.  See  Sarli. 

iARL  RITTER,  a  Oermaii'aathor  who 
wrote  on  the  languages  of  Asia. 

CARMA.  Sansk.    The  name  of  one  of  thtf 

Kanda  or  general  headings  of  the  Yedes.  This 

chapter  relates  to  "  Works,"  the  other  two, 

Onyana"  and  Upaahona,  relate  to   "  Faith" 

and  worship.   See  Vidya. 

CAKMEL,  a  small  range  of  hilla  extending 
six  or  eight  miles  inland,  in  a  S.  £.  directiatt 
from  the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  ter- 
mination of  the  chain  of  hills  commencing  at 
the  plain  of  Eadraslon  to  the  south-east^  the 
extent  of  which  is  abont  eight  miles.  The 
'alley  of  Martyrs  and  tbe  gardsn  of  Ellas 
are  near.  The  valley  of  Martyrs  is  a  very 
narrow  dell  open  to  tbe  sea.  Carmel  haa 
scarcely  a  tree  of  any  use  npon  it,  is  thickly 
studded  with  ahmbs.  The  convent  of  Sb 
Bertoldo  stood  near  tbe  head  of  the  vdley. 
The  holy  fountain  of  Elijah  is  close.  The 
cistern  seems  to  have  been  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  is  abont  six  feet  deep,  f  nil  of  oleai 
delicious  water.— ^Atntier'i  Overland  Journey, 
Vol.  /.,p.!01-iroKrt«m'»2'n»«I»w^afo»**'M 
and  Syria,  Vol,  I.,  p.  196. 
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OARMKNIA  or  CARMANIA  WOOL,  a 
kind  of  goat's  hair,  brought  from  rkTmnnia,  a 
coHDtr;  of  Asia  UioOr.     Cotipendioua  I>e- 
tcription. 
■•  CARMINE. 

'KMmyn  Dot.  I  Ccnninio  It. 

.OwBiiaa  Fh.      CarmiDiuoi  I.AT. 

Earmina  Oer.  | 

A  beautiful  pigment  ptepaTed  from  ooohi- 
ne^l.  See  Bonge. 

OARMINIO.  It.  Carmiiie. 

CABMINIUM.  Lat.  Carmine. 

CARNATIC.  Its  anraent  kingdoms  were 
the  Pandj<»9,  Chera.  Cbola,  and  Calinga. 
B..C.  75,  aa  «ipeditiun  left  the  eaatern  side 
-ot  the  peninsula,  from  anoient  Calinga,  and 
formed  a  colony  in  Java.  AC  present  it  is  a 
province  of  the  peninsula  of  India  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  about  500  mileA  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  averaging  about  sixty 
milee  broad.  In  the  beKinuing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sadat  Oollah  was  ruler 
of  the  centre  of  the  Carnatic,  from  1710  to 
1732,  and  ^ns  succeeded  by  bis  nephew  Ali 
Doat  All  Dost  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sufdar  Ali.  Of  his  two  daughter^  one  mar- 
ried Ohanda  Sahib.  Chunda  Sahib  seiied  on 
Trichiuopoly  in  1736,  but  the  place  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Chan- 
da  Sahib  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lingered  for 
eight  years  in  prison,  where  be  was  murdered 
by  the  rnjah  of  Timjore.  buEdar  Aii  was 
assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  ftlurtUEza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  bat  this  youth  also 
was  assassinated,  while  Anwar-nd-din  was 
his  gnardtan,  and  Anwar-nd-Dio  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Habub  of  the  Carnatic.  During 
the  conflicts  for  supremacy  in  Hyderabad 
and  the  Camatio,  between  the  French  and 
English,  naval  and  land  battles  were  fought  at 
Damalachery  near  Madras,  at  Amboor  ou  the 
Pennar  river,  near  Qingee,  at  Valcuuda  on  the 
Ami,  at  Cauverypauk,  at  Vicravaadi  Bahur, 
•f  the  Golden  rock,  Sugar  rock  of  Trichiuo- 
poly, and  at  Wandewasb,  also  off  Negapatam, 
Tranqnebar,  and  at  Fort  St.  David.  Anwar- 
nd-din  when  about  one  hundred  years  old 
fought  and  fait  at  the  battle  of  Amboor,  in 
1749,  faia  son  Mahomed  Ali  fled  to  'i'richi- 
sopoly.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  the  Cttruatic,  Mahomed  Ali,  son  of  Anwar- 
nd-din,  inoiModad  to  the  throne,  and  was 
reoo^isedby  &e  treaty  of  Faria  in  1763. 
fWm  that  time  till  his  death  in  1795,  the 
Camatie  was  ocosSionally  under  his  rule,  and 
at  times  under  the  Civil  and  Military  adminis- 
tn&>n  of  the  British.  Iju  1795,  he  was  sua- 
oeeded  by  hia  eldest  aoa,  Oonidat-ul  ITinTa, 
:vho  died  in  1801,  when  the  British  put  aaide 
Oomdat'Ul  Umra's  w>n,  and  placed  bis  nephew 


cabfemtbks. 

Aeim-nd  Dowlah  ou  tbe  throne.  The  &iU 
in  1856,  on  the  demise  of  Mahomed  Glum 
graudsonofAzim-nd-Dowlah,  finally  abolithd 
tbe  titular  Nabob,  from  which  followed  Im 
effi'Tts  to  seat  the  second  son  of  Axim-U 
Dowla.  Thepeopleof  theCanwtic  areoftk 
Diavidian  stock,  and  apeak  the  Tamil  ui 
reluL;oo  laiiguageii. — MaUe$on'*  FrenA  n 
India.     See  Caroor. 

CARNATIONS.  Disntlins  caryophiUnt 
These  pretty  flowering  plsuts  embriuw  Apit 
130  species.baaides  a  host  of  florist's  variedet 

CARNELIAN.  Qttsrtzoze  gems  ao  call«4 
becjiose  some  kinds  are  of  a  flesh  coloor,  fnn 
CarnisI  Latin,  for  fieeh  ;  others  are  ^hite-  b 
Japan  they  exist  in  vaet'qnantities,  and  tbe; 
are  also  collected  in  tbe  province  of  Gnioit, 
at  Cambay.  Many  of  the  antique  gems  "* 
engraved  in  camelian,  and  it  ia  nuw  much 
used  f(ir  seals.  Camdian  is  very  commoo  is 
Durmah,  and  has  beeu  found  at  Moopoon  ud 
Miirgui,  One  of  its  Burman  nainea  ntasi 
"  Fowl's  blnod."     See  Cambay  atones- 

CAU-NIC06AR,the  most  northerly  of  ik 
Nicobnr  Islands,     bee  Nicobar. 

CARNIVAL.  It.  A  festival  of  Italy  bfU 
in  honour  of  Oaroeus,  the  sun-     S««  i^nn. 

CARNIVORA,  a  family  of  the  maniBdii 
constituting  flesb-enting  animals.  They  it- 
elude  tbe  genera  felis,  hyeena,  cuon,  cami 
vulpes  and  others. 

OaKOLINAS,  an  extensive  chain  of  » 
lands  wliicb  stretch  nearly  east  thntagh  Ik : 
middle  of  tbe  Pacific  ocean,  betwixt  the  pM^j 
lels  of  Lftt.  7°  to  10°  N.  I 

CAROOKDVA  ELLY.  Tam.  Leaf  of  fr' 
zyphos  trinervus.  ! 

CAROONUCHF.  TAM.Geudarmisavnlgsoi. 

CAROOR,  in  L  78"  9'  E.,&  L.  ICSO'lt 
has  a  strong  fortress,  50  miles  from  Tricit- 
nopoly,  on  the  bank  of  the  Cauvery.  It  was  di 
capital  of  the  ancient  Chira  kings.     See  C*' 

UBtic. 

CAROXYLON  GRIFFITHII.    Moq. 

Salsola  Oriffithii. 

Lagkame  Hmo.  j  Kbar  H: 

A  Central  Panjab  plant,  furnishes  by  1 
viatiun  some  of  the  sajji  or  carbonate  of  m-— 
of  commerce.  StevHtrt.  See  Carbonate  of  Sod 

CARP,  the  genus  cyprinns  of  fishes, 
gold  carp  of  China  is  fiie  Pantins  (cypi 
anratus. — Linn. 

CARPENTER  BEE,  Xylocopa  U 
cspa,  fFatw.  Another  species  fonnd  in  Oi 
Ion  ia  tbe  X,  latipee.  Drury.  TatMa 
Sketeha  of  the  Natural  Siiioiy  of  Ceglm 
p.  il8.    See  Bee,  Beetle,    Xylocopa. 

CARPENTERS  are  one  of  the  fiw 
ortizan  castes  of  India,  and  wear  tht  S"*^* 
ouar.    They  do  oot  reverence  bnluiuii^ 
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wonbip  chiefly  Visnkanna,  tin  artifioer  of 

the  hinda  gods. 

tfas  kwofdweeutbythe  oiator. 

See 

Hindoo 

Poila;  Polymdry. 

CABPETS. 

Galin 

Ar. 

E>I»M 

MAX.4Y. 

ZiUi 

Xatifftb 

Tipjtan 

Out. 

Ofaalich^h 

Tiki,. 

Vbgr-MpTten 

E-iwru 

■Rna. 

T.pi. 

Fa. 

KUi-ni 

Ikppjcfa, 

Gu. 

AifomtiiM 

Be. 

SnEr^ 

Ooi. 

Algitifu 

Blutm.ji 

HlMD. 

TapeUa 

T.pp.ti 

Jam'kKlun 

Tak. 

PumadMi          M*L»T. 

JunMDK 

T«L- 

A  nriety  of  carpets  u-e  jnttie  in  different 
pirta  of  India,  both  of  cotton  and  wool ,  Climate 
inflneneee  every  thing  relating  tc  the  clothing 
at  habitation  of  man,  and  coveiinga  for  the 
flooi  are  neoeesatilj  included.  lu  a  cold, 
«et  climate,  it  ia  hardly  postible  to  uae 
tbe  floors  of  rooms  without  acme  kind  nf  i 
sorering  ;  and  therefore  we  read  in  earlier 
timss,  of  the  flonrs  in  Europe  being  coTcred 
«itli  atraw,  mshee,  bay,  or  heather.  In  warm 
cotintriea,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  the  habit 
to  ait  in  the  open  ui  nndar  the  shade  of  treea, 
tnd  it  ia  there  deairable  to  have  some  cover- 
iag,  over  tbe  sandy  or  dosty  earth,  either  to 
lit  or  lie  down  npon.  It  is  not  surprisiog 
ibaref era,  that  the  invention  of  carpets  sbonld 
lure  originated  in  Eastem  countriea.  Mats 
tn  the  most  agreaable  in  hot  weather  ;  and 
let  these,  Indi*  is  famons,  as  well  for  their 
mrietyaafoTtbeir  fineness  of  pattern.  Carpets, 
Hther  of  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are  emfdoyed 
nail  Eastern  coiintnea,  from  the  sonth  of 
[ndia  to  Turkey  in  Eniupe,  for  pray- 
ing on,  and  for  occasions  of  state.  The  car- 
pet! amployed  by  the  ancients  are  thonght  to 
Inve  been  of  the  aature  of  tapestry,  and  ased 
or  coveting  couches  rather  than  Soon.  True 
arpets  aaeiu  to  have  been  fint  employed  in 
ftTKA;  and  those  called  Tnrklsh  were  proba- 
Jy  originally  of  Persian  manufacture,  wbeuce 
ha  maimfactore  might  have  been  introduced 
ito  Tnrkey,  and  where,  as  well  aa  in  Egypt, 
lie  still  praetiaed.  The  Persiana  still  reiuun 
Brivalled  in  the  happy  combination  of  colour 
nd  pattern  for  which  their  carpets  haTo  long 
sen  distinguiahad,  whence  the  most  varied 
aea  and  deepaat  tints  are  brought  into  oloae 
ppnnimation,  and,  far  from  offending  the 
fe,  please  by  tbeir  striking,  becanie  harmoni- 
M  contrasts.  The  places,  in  India,  where  a 
Ignlar  manufacture  and  trade  are  carried 
1,  ate  Benares,  Mirzapore,  Allahabad,  and 
otrnekpora  in  Bengal ;  North  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Uore,  and  Malabar  in  the  Madras  Praaidency ; 
id  iUso  at  Mysore,  aa  well  aa  at  Uhikarpore, 
Ityrpore,  and  Hydrsbad  in  Sind.  Those  of 
eogal  BiHiimesd  themaelTes  by  extnwrdinary 


obe^nuM ;  they  are  eztsnmTely  nsed  throngb-' 
out  India,  and  also  somewhat  largsl;  export- 
ed. In  point  of  texture  and  workmanship^ 
however,  the  rugs  from  EUore,  Tanjore,  and 
Mysore,  though  they  are  eomparatavdy  much 
dearer,  are  greatly  preferred.  The  csrpeta 
of  India  ate  made  either  of  wod  and  cotton, 
and  almost  all  in  nae  are  mann&otared 
iu  India.  The  carpets  of  Keni^itBbafa  an  a 
manufacture  which  adds  mucfa  to  the  Tsolth 
of  its  province :  none  can  be  more  richj 
soft  and  beautiful.  Peraiao  carpets  aremade 
also  at  Meshed,  and  in  Tarkomania  and 
Khoraaan,  and  are  justly  eelebratwd  for  the 
beantj  of  the  patterna,  the  finenaea  of  the  wool, 
and  the  durability  of  the  colonrs— vegetable 
dyes,  a  green  not  made  eiaewhete,  con,^otDred 
to  be  saffron  and  indigo.  Some  of  them  fetch 
high  prices  as  X6  or  £§  for  one  of  2  yds.  aqnare 
in  the  country  itself.  The  fiseat  ere  made  at 
fena,  and  there  is  a  &mous  manofaitere  cac- 
ried  on  at  Ferehoun,  near  Tehttan,  whidi  be- 
longed to  the  late  airdar  Baba  Khan.  Car- 
pets iii  any  aise  can  be  made  there.  Tbe  finest 
carpets  of  all  used  to  be  made  at  Herat,  and 
there  are  some  aplendid  ones  in  the  OhKhJU 
Minar,  at  Ispahan,  one  of  wbujh  was  140  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide.  Large  nnmbwa  wata 
exported  to  England  throngb  Tnbfsonda  be- 
fore  the  late  war,  and  they  were  sold  nearly 
as  cheap  in  London  as  in  Persia,  owing  prt>< 
bably  to  the  course  of  trade.  Perann  add 
Turkey  carpets,  as  has  been  said,  aro  moat 
esteemed,  butthose  made  iuAzminater,  Wil- 
ton, and  Ifdinbnrgh,  are  believed  to  be  -very  lit-: 
tie,  if  any,  inferior  to  those  of  Persia  and* 
Tnrkey.  Though  [)rint«d  calico*  of  large  Bii«,' 
and  suitable  patterns  are  sometimes  used  fon 
ooveriug  the  floors  in  India,  yet  the  moat  com- 
mon carpets  employed  there  are  thbae  made  o£ 
cutton,  and  ehatmiijees  of  diSferait  coloorsr 
usually  blue  and  white,  iu  red  or  orange  stripes^ 
squares,  or  stars ;  some  of  large  size,  and  well 
snitad  for  halls  and  tents.  They  are  thiol; 
and  strong  in  texture,  tbe  two  snrfacas  alike, 
smooth  and  without  pile.  They  are  manu- 
factured in  difiereut  parts  of  India,  at  Hoor-i 
shedabad,  Bungpore,  Agra,  <lcc.,  and  at  many 
places  in  the  Madras  presidency.  Another 
kind  of  cotton  carpet  ia  that  with  a  .  pile  ol 
cotton,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  a  Tnrkwp 
carpet,  manafactared  at  Sasaerim,— white 
with  a  centre  and  border  of  blue — and  they  are 
made  with  every  variety  of  oolonrad  pattern 
also  in  the  Hyderabad eouutry.  SilkisMiothei 
material  of  which  carpets  are  made  in  the 
East ;  and  tbe  pile  being  of  silk;  impacts  both 
Boftoess  and  richness  to  the  aufaG&  wlnle  the 
oolonrs  are  clear  and  brilliaat.  They  ai« 
beautiful  aa  speoimans  of  variety  in  patten, 
biiUiaacy  in  wdoorii^,  as  w«ll  na  et  pisaang 
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humooy  In  the  wliola.    Silk  oarpets,  of  maaM 


■!»,  ue  nude  in  Taqjore.  Hyderabad,  tnd 

Khyrpore.  WooUen  oarpets,  of  large  size,  and   i 

of  beautiful  and  wetl-colonred  oriental  pattern, 

wamade  at  Mirsapore  and  Oontkpore,  and   i 

many  parts  of  Madras.     The  former  ia  most    I 

tamoiu  in  India   for  its  carpets,    which  are   t 

freqaentlf  sold  in  Britaia  as  Tarlcey  carpets,    i 

The  rogsfrom  EUora  are  nniversally  adntired   i 

for  their  guieral  oh orooter sties  of  oriental  i 

pattern  and  colouring ;  and  theae,   as    well 

as  the   large  oarpets  from  Minapore,  all  in 

the  same  atjle,  sesm  well  adapted  for  sale 

in  Europe.     At  the    Madras   Exhibition   of 'aomewliat  leas  in  price  in  propurtiun  than  Ua 

1S57,  there  was  a  large  display  of    carpeU   larger  ones.     Carjiets  of  a  Email  deieriiitiiiii, 

and    mga,    the    manufacture    having    been   woven  with  vool,    in  stripes  on  a  stoat  eM- 

broughtto  oonaiderabis  perfection  in  several   ton  web,  are  made  at  about  tlieaani«CNL 

parts  of  Southern  India.     There    were  four' Mr  Rhode  has  do   duubt   but  that at^ 

distinct    branches    in    these    cootributions;' wovenlikestripedcumbljinaufficientleDglk 

1.  The  imitation    Axminster,  or  close   nap    would  sell  for  carpeting  in  tUe  c»luQJei,uit 


The  carpeta  are  cheap,  bat  it  wu  donbttdit 


thej  would  weax  well  as  the  woolatcmed  lob 
eaulf  pulled  out — {ifadrat  Exhibuim  Jaris 
Htporti.)  At  lyempettah  in  Tanjor^  t^ 
mt^e  very  handsome  carpeta  of  silk,  lii  , 
Southern  India,  the  cotton  carpets  uMdfoi 
tents  are  made  at  Combum,  Bajahmuiidij, 
)iud other  parts,  the  price  beiug  uudtim 
ipee  the  square  yard.  Thoj  ore  gautnilf 
brond  stripes  of  red  and  shades  of  Um. 
Small  carpets  of  this  description  are  prudated 
iu  almost  every  district,  end  ars  med  bj 
eepofs    nod  others  for  sleeping  ou:  tiitjui 


woven  earpet  j  2.  The  short  velvet  pil< 
tapeatry  carpet  and  woollen  rng ;  3.  Tbe 
long  vdvst  pile  or  imitation  Turkey  carpet ;  4. 
The  siik  or  velvet  pile  carpet.  Of  the  Axmin- 
ster oarpe^  there  were  some  very  good  speci- 
mens of  close  nap  carpets  from  Warungul,  the 
ooloars  clear  and  bright,  hut  a  sameneu  in 
the  patterns.  The  oarpets  were  strong,  soft, 
Md  very  dose  in  the  weaving.  I'he  chief  of 
the  Dunofaotnree,  and  the  only  one  for  which 
Wamngal  is  fiuned,  is  that  of  Ferf  iao  carpets, 
wluoh  are  made  of  all  eisea  and  of  worsted, 
flOtton,  or  even  of  silk.  The  weavers  are  all 
mahomadaoB  and  are  congregated  principally 
at  Mutwarrah,  althoogh  there  are  a  few  looms 
within  the  Warongal  foiL  The  weavers  are 
dninken,  turbulent,  ignorant  mahomedans, 
possosnng  no  capital,  and  dissipating  in  excess 
the  little  money  they  may  procure  on  accom- 
pUahinga  piece  of  work.  Carpeta  chiefly  of 
%  imall  sizs,  about  two  yards  iong  and  a  little 
more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  are  made  for  the 
Hyderabad  market,  money  being  ad  vaaced  to 
the  weavers  by  the  dealers  t^ere.  A  worsted 
carpet  of  this  size  and  shape  costa  at  War* 
ungol  from  Rupees  2}  to  Rupees  2^.  A  cot- 
ton csrpet  ia  twice  the  price  of  a  worsted  one.  A 
^Ik  one  is  very  highly  priced.  A  common  trick 
among  these  weavers  is  to  substitute  hemp  for 
worsted.  Of  the  Velvet  Pile  Carpeta,  some 
large  and  oreditable  spedmens  were  exhibited 
from  EUore  and  Taajore.  The  kirmer  were 
elosely  woven,  bright,  and  hannonions  in  color, 
and  the  patterns  more  varied  than  those  from 
any  other  locality.  Some  of  the  rugs  from 
Taojore  were  also  very  tasteful.  The  long 
Telvet  pile,  or  Turkey  carpet,  was  bat  poorly 
imitated  at  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly.  There 
was  oonside table  variety  and  boldness  in  the 
pattema  of  tlioae  carpets,  but  the  wool  was 
911^  and  ooarsely  dyed  and  the  weaving  loose, 
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ooold  be  sold  at  one-fourth   the  price  oE  Ei^ 
lish  carpets,  and  would  be  well  suited  totki 
colonist's   wsnts.     Silk   car|«ts  aremsiIeBi 
EUmnadnndatXanjore.— (Ahodt  JfS^.)  Ttej 
beat  rugs  and  carpets  are  produced  at  £lli)i%| 
the  better  descriptions  varying  in  pneeltMJ 
2^  to  4  or  5  Kujiees  a  yard  ;  they  areof  dj4 
woul  upon  a  cotton    web,    the  ooloora  bit^ 
arranged   much   in    the    same   mannei  ttj 
printer's  composer  sets  up  typi 
are  not  so  bright  as  thnae   given  in  En 
Commoner  descriptions  of  tbe . 
hearth  rugs,  sre  exported  thence  to  En; 
and  Persia.     Carpets  of  an  iul 
tion   arc  produced  in  &fysore.   North  ii 
ooUectorate,  and  other  parte.      Dr.  Walktfi 
ihe  Asiatic  Journal,  No.  113,  gives 
lowing  description  oE  carpet  weaving  at  Bsi 
nomcoondo,  which    is    generally    applieil'll 
"  The   oarpet    luom  i*    nothing  mots  tkq 
tbe  common   uative   luom    placed  verticd 
instead    of    horizontally.     Tlie    waft  ii 
thick   strong  ontton  twist,  being  atraoged  I 
no    wafting  mill,   hut   by    one   of  the  w« 
men  going  round   and  round    two  stakts  I 
ed  in  the  ground,  and  dropping  the  thre*j 
each  as  he  passes ;  in  the  loom  it  is  kept  as  I 
stretch  by  two  strong  billets  of  wood,  I 
threads  being  attached  by  separate  looft 
cotton  fixed  to  a  bsmboo,   wl^ch  is  elets^ 
or  depresaed  at  the  will  of  the  weavw.  1 
worsted  is  held  in  the  left  band,  and  a  atm 
shaped  knife  in  the  right,  the  fingers  <rf'h 
being  left  free.    Tbe  inner  thread  of  thei 
is  then  seized,  the  worsted  wound  ronad' 
outer,  crossed  on   itsdf,  and    tbe  eil 
drawn  out,  by  which  itis  made  to 
the  form  of  an  open  fignre  of  eight  to  be  aaif| 
by  the  curved  knife.     It  is  anperflaoos  HI 
that  this  is  the  work  of  an  initanL  What 
pattern  is  new    or  diflicolt,    the   onto  i 
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poution  of  the  wonted  threads  is  chsnged  hj 
a  radar  in  a  kind  of  Th;me,  ■  On  a  rov  being 
completed,  tha  warp,  in  the  sbape  of  a  cotton 
thrud,  dyed  dark  brown  by  the  bark  of  the 
Strietania  febrifuge,  is  furced  dona  by  means 
of  Bit  iron  tiiotlied  oomb,  in  form  ■(imethiiig 
hka  Ml  adze ;  the  whole  ia  completed  by  out- 
ting  the  worsted  to  its  proper  Uugth  by  Urge 
■eiBaors  held  steadily  agatast  the  wuft.  Infant 
labour  is  employed  and  preferred  in  Warungal 
nrpet  wehving,  it  being  averred  tliat  their 
more  limber  finger  Joints  are  beat  fitted  for 
tha  liner  parts  of  tlie  work.  Dried  sprigs  of 
Toolsee  (Ocimoin  sanctnin]  and  bunches  of 
Lepidigsthis  iiidica  are  attached  to  tlia  lonm 
frsmeB ;  the  workmen  say  that  these  moke 
their  labour  go  on  more  cleverly.  Twelve 
different  worsteds  are  emplnyed.  The  blue 
ii  pritduced  from  indigo,  the  ytUowt  and  the 
tuiphar  j/eliote,  from  boiling  the  sulphur  yellow 
iu  water  impregnated  with  caihonate  of  soda, 
in  whicb  a  little  turmeric  haa  been  mixed  ;  tha 
dee)>eat  yellow  is  produced  by  dipping  the 
same  in  the  potash  ley.  The  redi  are 
all  produced  by  lac  dye  diisolved  by  tamarind 
juice  with  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  hs 
a  mordant  The  depth  of  colour  depends  iu 
three  cases  upon  the  original  black,  brown,  or 
white  coloar  of  the  wool  ;  in  tha  fourth,  on 
tb«  length  of  time  the  last  description  of  wool 
vss  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dye.  The 
greens  are  produoed  by  imroersiun  in  indign, 
and  then  in  pulaa  nr  turmeric  ;  thrir  dejireea 
also  depend  on  the  original  colour  of  the 
wool.  Bengal  Indigo  is  always  preferred  to 
the  home  manufactured  by  tbe  worsted  dyers. 
Cotton  carpeting  is  niso  prepared  iu  tbe  same 
way  aa  tbe  woollen.  Aa  a  general  rule,  the 
lighter  worsteds  wear  tbe  longest.  The  red 
seems  to  render  the  wool  brittle,  and  some 
destructive  agent  ieema  to  be  emploj^ed  iu 
prejiaring  the  wool.  If  the  weavers  wnuld 
leiuduoed  to  wash  the  wools  thoroughly  with 
oap,  both  before  oud  after  dyeing,  the  c.V' 
>«tB  wonld  probably  be  far  more  desirable, 
dessrs.  Watson  and  Hell  of  Broxd  Street  have 
atel;  imported  into  England  the  EUore  c 
lets,  furaisliingfiaxfor  tbe  web  which,  at 
ddilional  coatuf  about  Sannasayard  ensures 
Tery  superior  article.  By  offering  high  rates 
>r  anperior  articles,  they  have  done  much  to 
nprovQ  the  manufacture.  Contraiy  to  Ur. 
abode's  expectation,  they  find  it  best  to  piir- 
lase  noue  of  inferior  quality,  tha  charges, 
robftblj,  precluding  their  profiting  by  the 
mamou  bat  generally  bulky  articles.  The 
■dian  cotton  carpets  most  commonly  met 
jtb  »TB  blue,  I'ed,  and  white.  Some 
w  made  of  cottoa  and  silk  for  great  paten- 
ted «re  extremely  beaatiful.  Tha  chief  places 
I  Northern  India  in  which  carpets  are  mann- 


CARPETS. 

factored,  are  Lahore,  Meerut,  Barnlly,  Jnbbul- 
pore,  Gorruckpore,  Mirzapore,  Rnngpore  and 
~  in  the  Freudenciet   of  Bengal,  tbe 

North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  At 
Jubbulpore,  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rags, 
and  shatrMngees  (cotton  carpets),  haa  been 
regularly  carried  on  fur  years,  chiefly  in  jail. 
The  Jubbulpore  carpets  are  considered  of 
extremely  good  texture,  and  are  remarkable 
fur  their  cheapness.  Their  prices  sre  as  follows: 
Turkey  carpets.  4  Be.  or  8t.  Od.  per t<q.  yard. 
Scotch  carpetiii|c  1  „  S  Aa.  or  3t.  QtL  per  yd. 

8  feet  wide. 
Shatraiijees    I  Rh.  2  As.,  or  2*.  Bit.  persq.  yd. 
Kiddermi Ulster  1  „    2    „    or  2t.  3i/.  per  yard. 
1  yard  wide. 
The  places  which  supply  tlie  greater  portion 
of  India,  ai  wall  aa  the  export  damand,  are 
Gorruckpore,  Mirzapore  and  Beuares.     There 
is  no  specific  price   per  yard,  as   carpets  both 
at  Mirzapore  and  Benares   are  generally  sold 
at  ao  much  a   piece.     The  Miraipore  carpets 
noted  fur  excellent  Etaple  and   durability 
vear,  but  are  dearer  thnn  thore  from  Jub- 
bulpore.    The   maunfacture   of  rugs  is  very 
extensive,  and  comprises  many  localities.     At 
Paahawnr,  Bareilly,  Sbahpore,   Sealkote,  and 
SirsH,  the  manufacture  is  entirely   confined  to 
the  jails. 

use  of  rngs  thrcugbout  India 
is  extensive,  every  native  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  one  uses  it  to  ait  upon  and 
ike  bis  hookah.  Tha  rugs  mode  in  Bengal 
vary  in  length  from  3  to  3|  feet,  their  average 
width  being  Ij  feet,  and  tbeir  value  from 
Ela.  I  to  Bs.  1-10.  Tho  rugs  from  EUore.  Tau- 
jore,  and  Myaoi-e  are  iniidB  of  various  sizes  and 
are  valued  from  Rs.  2toIU.  4each  ;  those  from 
Shikarpore  aud  Kyrpore,  as  well  oa  from 
Bydrabod  {Sii>de\  are  of  a  Uuhter  texture,  but 
excellent  workmanship  ;  their  width  is  gene- 
nlly  uniform,  but  in  length  and  consequent 
cost  they  vary  from  Bs.  2  to  Rs.  S  each. 

The  fiueat  articles  of  tliis  description,  how- 
ever, are  the  silk  rugs  from  Tanjore  and  My- 
sore, the  blending  uf  colours  and  workmanship 
being  excellent  They  are  made  of  all  siies, 
even  up  to  squares  of  10  feet :  but  being  too 
costly  for  genera!  adoption,  tbis  msnnfaotnre 
is  very  limited.  Carpet  making  is  not  a  trade 
in  which  European  mHuufacturera  are  likely 
to  enter  ii>to  competition  withlndian  weavers ; 
but  were  the  patterns  and  disposition  of 
colour  in  tbe  native  articles  better  kiiown,maity 
useful  leasona  might  be  learned  from  tbauG. 
Woollen  carpets  are  rarely  used  by  hindus, 
and  the  mauofacture  ia,  seemicgly,  entirely 
conQaed  to  mahommedans. 

tihatrangees,  or  cotton  carpets,  ore  entirety 
made  of  cotton,  they  are  used  by  every 
European  oi  native  throualiout  India,  and  the 
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annual  manufacture  is  oonieqaentl^  very  con  • 
aiderable,  especially  in  Bengal,  vhere  they 
form  a  large  and  important  branch  of  inland 
trade.  Thej  are  of  all  aisea,  from  that  of  tbe 
largest  carpet  to  tb  a  smallest  rag,  but  gene- 
rally of  one  and  the  same  pattern  tbronghnut 
India,  the  only  difference  being  the  colour. 
Blue  and  white,  and  red  and  wMte  stripes  con- 
Btitute  tbe  prevalent  patterns,  but,  in  some, 
one  colour  of  durker  and  lighter  hue^  is  em- 
ployed. In  Meerut,  Bareilly  and  Patna,  neir 
patterns  have  of  late  been  tried  with  consi- 
derable success,  but  thuiigh  preferred  by  tbe 
Europeans,  are  not  so  by  natives,  n-bo  like  tbe 
striped  patterns,  becsusa  they  wear  better  iu 
duly  use,  and  do  not  lose  the  freshness  of 
colour  by  washing.  Toe  principal  localities 
where  ehatranjeea  are  innnufactured  are  Agra, 
Bareilly,  Fatua,  Shahabad,  Beerbhoom,  and 
Bnrdwan.  Those  miinu&ictured  at  Agra  are 
ooiisidered  the  beat,  aud  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual production  is  abmit  .£10,000.  In  Sha- 
habad,  the  quantity  mannfautured  one  year 
was  nearly  £7,000  ;  aud  the  same  may  be  as- 
sumed to  bnve  been  proUnced  in  the  other 
places  aboveraeutioned.  Sbatrnngeea  vary  in 
price  according  to  size  and  quality.  The  amall 
ones  are  valued  from  St.  to  I5t.,  and  the 
larger  ones  (carpet  size)  from  £1  IO5.  to  £4., 
the  price  in  loany  cases  being  regulated  by 
weight. 

The  Shababad  rugs  are  made  wholly  of  cot- 
ton, aud  are  almost  invariiibly  striped  ;  tbey 
are  cool  and  pleasttnt,  aud  are  in  invariable 
nae  by  the  better  cIhss  of  natives,  and  by  all 
Europeans.  The  smaller  kinds  are  used  as 
quilts  for  beds,  and  of  late  tbe  Government 
has  given  them  to  its  European  soldiers  fnr 
that  purpose.  Tbe  manufacturers,  called  in 
tills  district  Kalleeum  Bap,  nre  almost  inva- 
riably mahomedans,  who  will  make  carpets 
of  any  taze  aud  pattern  given,  in  stripes. 
The  two  local  seats  of  nianufactura  in  Sbaha- 

bad  are  Bubbooah  nnd  Sasseeram.  In  the  I  wools,  which  would  not  pay  fnr  ezpnriitin 
former  place,  from  10,000  to  12,000  Rupees  answer  for  carpet  work.  The  colours  arsttf- 
vorth  are  yearly  manufactured  and  sold,  and  inonious,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  ttali> 
in  tbs  latter  from  UO,000  to  40,000  Rupees.  I  would  pay  any  enterprising  merchant  to  opal 
These  dbnrree,  or  carpets,  ore  S"ld  readily  in  these  tn  Europe.  The  anoHai  nianobrtn 
all  the  basaars  around,  and  at  all  the  neigh-  at  present  in  Sasseeram  is  about  IQjOWH 
bouring  fairs,  particularly  at  Berhampore  j  12000  Rs. 
and  Harrier,  (jhntter,  i>r  Scinapore ;  probably 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  made  are 
exported  from  the  district,  white  tbe  annual 
espenditnre  in  the  district  will  vary  from 
23,000  to  25,000  Rupees  worth  per  annum. 
Thedhnrreeis  thenaraeof  the  carpets  gene- 
rally made  for  sole,  aud  are  of  fnur  kinds  :  six 
yardB  long,  and  two  yards  broad,  thick  and 
Strong,  of  any  colour,  and  are  sold  at  from  six 
rupees  to  six  rupees  eight  annaa.  A  small 
kinij  aaed  as  qnilta,  wei^  from  two  to  tiiree 


pounds  each,  and  are  1}  to  1{  yards  bcDii 
by  about  two  yards  long;  they  sdlatfrault 
annas  to  1  rupee  8  annas  each,  socordiDfik 
thickness  and  quality.  The  HsnihsMin  in 
the  name  of  the  better  kind  afcaijw^iid 
often  displays  much  taate  in  the  arruigeiiBit 
of  the  striped  colours.  It  is  madeofai 
size  to  fit  any  room,  and  is  always  scUlr 
weight  The  price  varies  acoording  toquaUir 
rupee  four  annas  to  oue  rupee  tnln 
id  sometimes  as  high  as  tm  mptci 
four  annas  per  seer.  It  is  sold  in  all  the  lu^ 
all  the  large  cities  around,  kA  u 
Putna,  Gbazeepore,  Baadnuggnr,  Gyth,  k 
No  merchants'  or  bankers'  shop,  or  ridi  m- 
tives'  reception  room,  is  complete  vitM 
these  being  spread.  This  is  tbe  kind  go*' 
rally  used  by  Enropeaus  for  their  dnwingwd 
public  rooms.  The  fbnrth  ia  a  small  kiidtf 
carpet  made  for  use  iu  zemindurea  and  ate 
small  cutcherriea,  and  muck  used  fronib 
portability.  It  isfrom  threo  tofonryatdibift 
and  frum  one  nnd  a  half  to  two  yards  broidl,iil 
sells  at  fron  SRs.  to  4 Ra,  each  carpet  Itii 
generally  made  from  five  colours,  fromwUi 
cause  it  obtains  the  name  of   Dburree  hii 

OaUee&a  carpett  are  ouly  manafutmW 
in  Sasseeram,  and  are  almost  nlwajs  woolia, 
of  florid  but  neat  patterns,  in  imitation  d  fli 
Peraian  carpeL  They  are  used  to  a  caoadK- 
able  extent  by  the  rich  natives  in  theii  ku- 
nas,  but  by  Europeans  nlao.  The  size  nralf 
manufactured  is  two  yards  long  byoBsjui 
broad,  and  they  sell  at  from  two  Rs.  to  fanrb 
eight  As.  per  carpet.  Any  other  sitesud 
patterns  can  be  made  acoording  to  order,  ul 
some  of  the  patterns  are  extremely  prst^. 

The  European  carpet  manofacturitcanld  art 
compete  with  these  as  to  price  and  mhI 
value,  as  tbe  wool  costs  but  littls  ■■ 
ludia,  and  the  native  dyes  answer  adniinbif 
for  the  purpose,  while   also  the  coane  led 
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Another  kind,  in  imitation  et  the  sboK 
butwholly  of  cottiin,ia  also  made,  prioMBei^ 
the  same.  The  patterns  are  pretty,  but  li9 
rapidly  become  spoiled  by  dirt  and  dtA 
They  are  invariably  made  of  only  two  eotaj 
bine  and  white,  ornamental  caipeli  of  ^n* 
with  a  woollen,  and  aometimes  withaaW 
pile,  are  made  up  in  Mooitan,  Pstha** 
Umritaur,  Bhawnlpore,  and  Ktshmem  I^ 
of  Uooltan  are  perhaps  most  celebnted.  i^' 
WatKn's    Report,    ilr.    J.    RKod*,  M» 
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CAB.TBR. 

Colontt  C.  Davidtoa  tit  Report  of  BytUrabad 
Connate*.  Baron  Cltment  A.  Be  Bode 
Bokhara  and  ilt  Amir.,  p.  224.  General  Sd. 
Ferrier't  Journal,  p.  26. 

CABPILIUS  COEALLINUS,  Lbach. 
Ciuicer  coralliuDs,  Linn. 
A  orftb  of  the  Asiatic  bcm. 

CARPILIUS  UApULATUS.  Lbacu. 
Cancer  ni&calutua,  Liun. 
The  blood-apotted  crab  of  Asiatic  seaa- 

CAKPiNUS  V1MIN£A. 
£on)baam.  Snq.  [  Chtm  Ehunik.  Punjab. 

Tliifl  is  found  in  Nepaul  wid  the  yvitlej 
valley  between  Rampur  and  Sungiiaiu,  a 
elevation  of  56UO  feet.  Woud  eatBemed  by 
carpenters. — Cleghorn,  Fanjab  litporl,  p.  64- 
CARPOBALSAMU-U.  An  inferior  qual- 
ity of  opobalaaiQ,  obtained  by  espressioii  from 
tha  fruit  of  Amjm  GileadeiuiiB  when  tlie 
fruit  is  at  inntarity.  The  carpi 'balsam  lira  of  (he 
aucieots  was  from  tba  fruit  of  Balsama- 
dendron  gilendenae,  Kuntk 

CARPOO  COONGILLIUM.    Tbi.  Black 
daaiRier. 

CAKPOOK.  EiTG.  Cjonracardunctilua. 
C4KF00RUM.     Tam.  Tku  Camphor. 
CARl'OO  ULANDOO.  TaM.  Black  variety 
of  Pbaseolus  majt. 

CABPOBAQA.    a  geniiB  of  birds  of  the 
lamily  Colunibidte.   Se«  Aves,  Birds. 

CARP0PHAQA  OCEANICA,  one  of  the 
nntmeg  pigeons  ;  many  of  both  aexaa  are  fnr- 
niabed  with  a  large,  roupd,  fleshy  caruncle  on 
the  bill  nt  the  base  of  the  forehead  :  this  ia 
said  to  be  present  during  the  breeding  season 
only. — Maegiltivr;/,  Voyaff*.  Vol.  1-,  ^.244. 
CARPOPOQOS  GIOANTEUNf,  E..XB. 
also  0.  PrurienB.  Boxb.  Syn.  of  Mucuna 
pruritft,  Nook. 

CAEE, Major  M.W.,  of  the  Madras  army, 
antbor  f>f  Telugu  Proverbs. 

CARllIABOOLUM.     Tam.  Aloes. 
CARRAY  KEERAT.      Tam.    Webera  te- 
trandra. 

CARROO  MARUDA,     Tam.   Pentaptera 
tomentoaa. 

CARROT,  Eno. 
Jfxer.  An.     ]  Oajra.  Hind. 

lataflin.  ti         Dauciis   oarota         Lat. 

StApbnlinM.  Ge.  of  Dios.     2irduk.  Per«- 

Ga>jiiT.  HiMD.  1  Carrol  EoluDg.        Tam. 

The  red  and  yellow  carrots  are  cultivated 
all  over  India  as  a  vegetable. 

CARROT  KALUWG.    Amolo-Tam.  Daa- 
cos  carota. 

CARRUWA  PUTTAY.  Tam.  Cinnamon. 
CASTA.    It.     Paper. 
CARTACEYA.    Sea  Cart^cay.  Kartikeya. 
CARTER,  Dt.  Henry  John,  M.D.,  a  medi- 
cal officw  of  the  Bombay  army,  a  large  con- 
tribator  to  ontieat  literatote  ia  the  Tr.  lied. 
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Phys.  Soc.,  Bomlwy,  No.  8.  Medical  Gazette 
IS 39.  Jour.  Bomb.  Ai.  Soc  Anu,  and 
Mag.  Wrote  on  the  prevalence  of  iutermit- 
tent  fever  among  the  tmops  at  Hydembad  in 
Sind  during  tlie  autamn  of  1846.  Beriberi 
among  the  M^irines  of  the  Indinii  Navy  on 
board  tha  H,  C.'s  Surveying  Vessels  "  Pali- 
nurus"  oud  "  Nerbudiln.''  Rupture  of  the 
Heart  C»se  of  poisoning  by  ipium,  and 
pasbage  of  nind  into  the  bronclii  in  drowning. 
Medical  History  of  the  Central  Schools  of 
Bombay  fur  the  five  years  ending  Ist-Tnly 
1 862.  Bracnneuliia  in  the  Idtand  of  Bombay. 
Medico- legal  cases. 

Colors  of  therapeium  depending  on  atruetnre, 
n"t  coloring  matter.  Meiiical  Anatomy  of  Culex 
pipient,  common  mosquito.  Animality  of  the 
freshwater  sponge.  Description  of  the  fregb- 
wnter  spongBR  in  the  t.iuks  of  the  Island 
of  Bombay.  On  the  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  Salt-pnns  in  the  Island  of  Bombay.  On 
the  form  and  structure  of  OpereiiHntt  Arabica. 
Znosperms  in  Spmi^iUa.  Development  of  Go- 
nid;L(1)  from  tlie  cell-contents  of  the  CharactK, 
with  observations  on  the  circulatory  move- 
ment of  the  mucus.  On  the  conjugation  of 
tliree  species  of  Dintomese,  with  remarks  on 
Amphiphora.  Abstrnct  of  notes  on  the  or- 
gAin'zatiuu  of  the  freshwater  infusoria  of  the 
id  of  Bombay.  On  the  development  of 
root-ceil  and  its  nucleus  in  c'lara  ver- 
ticiUala.     Observatiuiis    on     the     alluvium, 

,th  figures  of    Eocene  fissila   about  Hydra- 

d  iu  Sind.  Report  of  the  copper-ore  and 
lithographic  limestone  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  Arabia.  GeuloL'y  of  Muakat  and  of  the  S. 
£.  Coast  of  Ariibia.  On  the  organization  of 
the  foraminifera  and  their  fossil  remains  in 
tha  Poor-bunder  liinestuae  oF  KHteyawar,  &,a. 
Geology  of  the  leUnd  of  Bombay.  Pleioc«ne 
deposits  on  tha  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 
DsHcriptiona  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  of 
fossil  fomminifera  in  Sind.  Description  of 
Orbitolites  Malabarica.  Structure  of  fossil 
AUeoliiia.  Noiea  on  the  Gmrak  of  the 
South-east  coast  of  Arabia.  On  the  Great 
llahrah  tribe  of  ditto,  with  vocabulary  of 
their  language.  Description  of  tbe  Frank- 
iocensa  tree  of  Arabix,  with  remarks  on  the 
misplacemeut  of  Ptoleniy's  Sibanophorous  re- 
gion. Geography  of  thu  South-east  coast  of 
Arabia,  modem  and  ancient  Description  of 
tbe  ruins  of  El  Bellad  on  the  South-east  coast 
of  Arabia. — Tram.  Geograph.  Soc.  Bomb.  Vol. 
VII,,  p.  225,  Jour,  lioyal  Geograph.  Society. 
VoL  XVI.  part  2.  p.  187. 

CARTES  MARINES.     Fe.  Chart. 

CARTHAGE,  was  built  B.  C.  813  or  814. 
I'he  Carthaginiaus  were  a  Semitic  race.  Their 
descendants  are  anpposed  to  be  the  Moors 
who  occDp7  the  north  of  Africa,  lowlan- 
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dera,  tratterst  and  dw«11en  in  cities,  little 
idle  men  nho  grow  f«t  from  indolence, 
ftTiirici'ius,  perfidious,  cowardly,  cringiiig  and 
insolent.  Sea  Inrantiuide,  Indin  314.  Semitic 
Races. 

CARTHAMIC  ACID.Curtbamine,  Cartla- 
moQS  acid.     Sea  Carthamus  tinctoHus. 

CARTHAMU3  OXYAOaNTHA.     Bieb. 
KanlUri,  Hind.  I  Poli,  Hum. 

Kaadiura,  „      I  Kbareu,  „ 

Abuiidantinmnnyof  themore  nrid  tracts  of 
the  Puiijiib.  The  seeds  are  ent«n  ptrched, 
either  alone,  or  with  wheat,  or  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  nlicaten  floar  for  bread,  as  alao 
are  those  of  C.  (or  Oiiobromn)  Persions.  Tlie 
oil  extracted  from  the  3e«d«  ts  burned  in 
laiii)>s,  uxeilin  fooJ  and  medicinallj. — J.  L. 
StnanTt.  M.  n.  See  Dyes. 
CAItTIiAMUS  TINGTORIUS,  Lins.  Roxb. 
Crocus  luilicns.  Humph. 


Dsfar, 

Ar. 

■  KamalottBra, 

8lHS 

K»iireb, 

Bewo. 

1  KusiimLLa. 

K,.ium. 

Dub,  Rinb. 

Co<™uD.h. 

SlHO 

H»™>. 

])UItM. 

S-ndiirg^m. 

T*M 

Koifm, 

EOFT, 

1  Ai[.,Uikli>. 

TaL. 

S.ffl..!fer, 

Eva. 

Eusu[i>b>  chettx 

The  seed. 

KoTdoo  seed. 

The  safflower  in  grown  very  ,ihatidnnt1y  all 
OTer  India.  Tbe  phmt  is  propagated  by  seed 
sown  ill  drills  at  1^  feet  distance  from  ench 
Other.  The  young  plants  appear  iu  about  a 
mo'ith,  and  after  the  second  m'>nth  are  hoed 
and  thinned,  each  plant  beiitg  left  a  foot  from 
the  other.  The  richer  the  land,  tlie  larger  the 
proportion  of  clouring  matter  afforded  by  the 
flower.  On  the  opening  of  the  flowerets,  they 
are  rapidly  gathered  withoat  being  iillowed  to 
expand  fully.  They  are  then  dried  in  the 
shade  with  great  care.  The  produce  of  Pater- 
ghauta  and  Beli»pore  is  cnnudered,  in  the 
London  market,  as  the  best  that  is  exp'>rted 
from  India.  The  Dacca  safflower  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Chin*,  which  is  reputed  to  be  of  a 
snperior  quality.  Safflower  is  widely  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irnwaildy,  and  may  be 
occasionally  seen  on  the  bankii  of  the  Salwen. 
Its  flowers  furnish  the  best  yellow  dye  in  the 
country,  and,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
ih^  are  used  to  dya  red,  and  to  give  a  variety 
j>f  tints  and  in  dyeing  pink  and  scarlet. 
The  yellow  prinoipla  is  worthless  as  a  dye. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  by  washing, 
and  thrown  away  an  the  first  step  ia  the  pre- 
paration of  the  valaable  red  product.  The  red 
dye  is  an  acid  resinous  euhstnnoe  of  superb 
colour,  insolnble  in  water  and  in  acid  aolu- 
tionSflittle  salable  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether.  It  is  dissolved  freely  by  aqneons  alka- 
line solutions,  vhichit  neutralizes.  Its  salt^ 
(cartbunates)  are  crystaUzable,  and  quite 
Golourleaa ;  aoids  precipitate  ike  oarthamic 
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acid  from  solutions  of  these  salts.  To  fiiMa 
it  on  targe  scale,  after  the  wpanden  ti 
the  yellow  matter,  the  dried  flowers  are  tretl- 
ed  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  l«- 
mon  juice  added;  the  cartbainic  acid  pr«ipi- 
tate  is  collected  by  subsidence,  washed,  uA 
carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  Tha  dmI 
lovely  tints  are  imparted  by  this  dye,  to  slk 
and  cotton ;  rouge  is  a  mixture  of  tbe  dry 
carthamic  acid,  and  finely  powdered  tslt  IV 
pink  saucers  used  for  ginng  a  flesh  tint  ID 
silk  are  prepsred  from  this  dye  with  a  null 
portion  of  soda.  8  oe.  of  tbe  pre^iared  pettli, 
and  2  oz  carbonate  of  soda  are  acted  on  bjt 
gallons  of  water.  4  lbs.  of  prepared  cbilkut 
added,  and  the  colour  precipitated  upon  tLii 
by  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  The  Chinese  c»fd- 
rouge  is  acarthamate  of  soda,colourleu>iin 
rubbed  on,  but  by  the  salt  being  decampoied 
by  the  acetic  acid  secreted  by  the  skin  itid^ 
the  earths mic  acid  separates  in  the  most  pa- 
feet  rosy  tint  which  cnn  be  imagioeil.  Th 
seeds  yield  abundance  of  fixed  oil  whicb  it  lucd 
as  an  external  application  in  pardytio  ib- 
tions,  nnd  for  bad  ulcers;  and  small seedain 
reckoned  by  the  Vyteans  amongst  thurUistiit 
medicines.  The  dye  of  the  ''  Kong-wlm,"  i 
variety  of  safflower  or  carthamos  tinotoiit)^ 
which  grows  in  Chiaa,ia  held  in  high  esteem b; 
the  Chinese,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red  ii^ 
scarlet  silks  and  crepes  which  are  so  conunn 
in  the  conntry,  and  so  much  and  jastly  vl- 
mired  by  foreigaers  of  ever;  nation.  I'l;' 
quantities  are  annnally  produced  in  tbetV 
kiang  province  near  Ningpo. — Aii>i,  M^ 
Ind.  p.  195.  0' ShaiighntMy,  p.  411.  Oa 
•ifa»on,  MeCltUand. 

CAKTICAY,  or  Cartiga,  in  hindo  Mt» 
nomy,  tbe  seventh  bindu  solar  month,  vin 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  Tnia,  answering  to  tb« 
Tamil  Arpeai.  In  the  scathe m  parts  of  tk" 
peninsula  the  Tamil  month  Cartiga  ii  tl« 
eighth  of  the  solar  year.  Lastly,  Carticay  is  ^ 
the  eighth  lunar  month  of  tbe  Lani-solsry*''' 
This  mo[iCh  is  pecnliarly  sacred  to  Laahni,'^ 
goddess  uf  wealth,  tha  Juno  Montia  oE  tb 
Romans.  The  I3th  iscalled  thei>fciiNf«r«i,« 
thirteenth  day  of  wealth,  when  gold  and  ail' 
ver  coin  are  worshipped,  as  the  representttini 
of  the  goddess,  by  her  votaries  of  alt  dim 
batespaciallybythemercantileclosses.  Oolh 
14th,  all  anoint  with  oil,  and  mska  libstios 
thereof  to  Vama,  the  judge  of  departed  spinli 
Worship  ("fooj'to")  is  performed  to  tiielMiR 
which  represents  the  god  of  hell,  and  is  tlieiM 
called  Yamadeiea,  the  lamp  of  Tarns ;  and  • 
this  day  partial  illuminations  take  ptue-' 
Tod.  Warren,  Kala,  Sanhita,  Colt.  Mg*. 
Hind.  p.    379.    See  Kartikey. 

GARTISMANDUA.aqueeDOfthe  uo^ 
Britons.    See  FoIyHidrr,  106, 107. 
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CARTING. 


CARVING. 


CARUM  OaRUI,  L. 
C.  Qncil«.  Btk.  I  C.  Nigrum.  Rq^U. 


I  funnenf  iM/Mro.)     In  the  latter  al!  the  alabo- 

j  rate  detail  of  tlie  richly   ornfunented  hindoo 

I  architecture  of  the  South  of  India  is  carefully 

Csrwijii  AR4I-  I  QuaniD   Hiud  :  of  Lad.  )  brought  out.     For   this   work  only  two  toola 

^w»y  End.      Bmbu         „     o(  Pom.    ,eem  to  he  employed,— onea  large  and  heaTy 

'  '  kmfe  and  one  with  a  fine  ebarp  cutting  edge. 

Carum  caroi    and  C.  gracile,    if  distiuct,  ■  Beaidea  these,  cocoauut  sheila  and  gourds  are 

both  grow  lu  profusion  in  many  of  the  more    curved  and  made  into  cops,  vases,  and   anuff- 

arid   tracts   on    the  Sullej,  Chen«b,   &c^    m    boies,  also  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nnt  is  va- 

Kashmir,  and  m  western  Tibet,  fr>.in  9,000  to  I  Piously  cut,  f-T  making  gwlanda    for    state 

14,60Ofeet.— ZJr.  y.  Z.   UttwaH.     See  Car- 1  occasions.     The  natives  of  India  display  gr«at 


J.  L.    Slewart. 
roway. 

CARUNJOOTY.     Can.     See  Oil. 

CARUN  S[i:i!:RAGUM.  Tau.  Fennel 
flower.     See  Oil. 

CARUTA.     See  Dyes. 

CARVI.      It.      Carawny  seed. 

CARVI ;  CUMIN  DES  PliES.  Fa.  Ca- 
r&wuy  seed. 

CARVING,  in  wood,  horu,  and  ivory, 
must  have  been  pnctised  In  India  frnm  very 
Mu-ly  times,  for  the  idols  which  they  worship, 
Mild  fur  calico-printijig,  for  which  they  have 
long  used  wood-blocka.  They  nre  fond  of 
carviBg  many  of  their  ordinary  utensils 
as  spinning-wheels  &o. ;  but  their  skill,  accord- 
ing to  Enropean  taste,  is  shown  in  carving 
tb«  black  wood  and  ebony  furnitures  of 
Bombay  and  Madras,  espociaJly  in  the 
eleganc«  of  the  patterns  of  the  bricks  of 
the  chaira  and  sofas,  in  the  side-boards  aod 
book-cases.  Such  furniture  is  well  adapted 
for  even  the  best  English  hounes.  Cnrviugs 
in  ivory  in  different  parts  of  India  are  much 
to  be  admired,  whether  for  the  size  or  the 
minuteness,  for  the  elaborateness  of  detail  or 
fur  the  truth  of  representation.  Among 
these  the  ivory  carvings  of  Berhampnre  are 
conspienoiiB.  A  set  of  chessmen  from  India,  at 
tlie  Exhibition  of  1851,  carved  from  tlie draw- 
ings in  Layard's  "  Nineveh,"  were  excellent 
representatioiia  of  what  they  could  oiily  have 
seen  tu  the  above  work ;  and  showed  tbut 


skill  a»d  nenttiees,  as  well  as  habitual  taste, 
in  their  work  (and  other)  boxes  of  ivory,  horn, 
or  pxrcupine  qaill,  ebony  and  sandal-wood, 
their  fauH  and  umbrellas,  chouries,  and  khus- 
khns  or  other  baskets,  hookah -snakes,  imita- 
tion fruits  and  flowers,  toys,  and  puzzles.  Q'ha 
skill  is  remarkable  with  which  the  unyitlding 
substance  of  a  hard  thick  shell  is  converted 
into  necklaces  for  men  and  into  bracelets  for 
women.  The  manufacture  of  shell  braceleta 
is  one  of  the  indigenous  nrts  of  Bengal,  io 
which  the  ''  Snnkari"  caste  at  Dacca  excel. 
The  ekankt  of  which  they  are  made  axe  the 
large  species  of  Turbinella,  from  six  to  sevea 
inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  whit«  colour.  They 
ara  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Bamnad  and 
South  India,  opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Ivory  for  Chinese  carvers 
comes  to  China  principally  from  Cochin-Chiaa 
and  AfticB,  via  Bombay,  and  always  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best 
tusks  weigh  from  16  to  25  pounds  each,  de- 
creasing to  five  or  six  pounds-  The  outtings 
and  fragments  also  form  an  article  of  trade,  bb 
the  workmen  can  employ  the  smallest  pieces. 
Bonet  and  homt,  especially  the  long  horns  of 
bufialoes,  sre  in  China  worked  into  haadlea, 
buttons,  ite.  Rhinoceros'  horns  are  brought 
from  Burinab,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
through  Bombay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  cups  msda 
from  them  sweat  whenever  a  poisonons  mix- 
ture IB  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
sometimes  sells  as  high  as  SSOO,  but  those 


t.hey  are  capable  of  doing   new  things  nl 

required  ;  their  representations  of  sn  elephi 

a,nd  other  animals  were  true  to  nature.    The  that  come  from  Africa   da   unt   usually   rata 

carvings  ill  the  same  material  in  the  state  chair  .  above  S30  or  t40  eooh.     The  prinotpal  use 

from  Ttav  an  cure  were   greatly  admired,    and  j  of  these  homiis  in  medioiueaDd  for  amulets, 

for   the  truth  of  representation  on  a   minute  for  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from  the 


soale,  where  an  elephant  was  enclosed  in 
tfae  shell  of  a  pea,  Ghouries,  or  fly-flappers, 
from  Calicut,  where  the  ivory,  or  sandal- 
'•vood,  is  cut  into  long  hair  like  threads,  are 
Mlao  ipedinanB  of  their  meohanical  skill. 
'4.*]x«ir  skill  in  wood-csrriiig  waa  oonspicnaoBly 
displayBd  in  the  elaborate  detiuls  of  the 
BJkudal-wood  boxes  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
X%0  Bkill  of  the  Indian  carver  is  also 
eoxupicuouely  ahown  in  the  beanty  of  tfaa 
Bgrnres  and  baildinga  in  the  pith  like  stems 
at  the  nursh-plant  called  shoLa  (jEKhy-\ 
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id  of  each  horn  ;  and  consequently  the  par- 
ings and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
hard  teeth  of  the  walnia,  laiuantin,  and  other 
cetaceous  animal^  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
port into  China  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
designation  of  teahorte  teeth  ;  they  weigh  one 
or  two  ponnda  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  nettrjy 
as  compact,  though  not  ao  white,  as  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 
workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
described  ;  numy  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
sent  abroad.   Few  products  of  theii  skill  are 
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CARVIKG. 

mora  remaikable  than  the   bftlls,  cooUining 
ten  ot  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther.    The  nutuner  of  cutting  thetu  is  eiiDpli 
A  piece  of  iTory  or  i^ood   is   firnt  mnde  pe] 
fectly    glcibutar,     and    then   aererik]     conioal 
holes  are  boreil  into   it   in  such   a    maiinei 
that  their  apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  wliiclj 
id  UBualJj  holloM'ed  out  an  inch  or  less   after 
tbeholeiareboreil.     Along  crooked   to<il 
then   inserted   in   one   <'f  [lie  conical   boll 
so   bent   at  the   end  and    »loppered  on  tl 
shaft  that  it  cuts  the  ivory  itt  the  same  di 
tance  from  the  surface  when  its  edge  is  applied 
to  the  insidee  of  the  cone.     By  successively 
cntting  a  little  on  the  insides  of  each  cuiiIchI 
hole,  their  incisures  meet,  and  a  sphericle 
last  detached,  which  is  now  turned  over  nnd 
its  faces  one  after  another  brought  <i|i|ii 
the  largest  hole  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges 
in  the  other  holes,    while   its    tnrtaces    i 
smoothed  and  carved.  Wlientha  central  sphi 
is  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger, 
again  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  iuiuther 
sphere  detached  and  araoothed  in  the  fA 
yr&y,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole 
completed,  each  being  polinhed  nnd  carved 
fore  the  next  outer  one  is  commenced.      It  has 
been  sopposed  by  some  that  these  cntiona  toys 
weremuleofliemispherea  nicely  lilted  togetlj 
aud  the;  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for  hours 
order  to  separate  them  and  solve  Che  mystery 
of  their  const  rmt ion.     L'ans  and   card>csse» 
are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  end  mother-uf  pe-'irl 
in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness  wLicli 
showa    the  great  skill   and    patiei^ce   of  the 
workman,  and  at  the  same  time  his  Ind  taste 
in  drawing,    the  figures,    houses,    trees, 
other  objects  being  grouped  iti  violation  of  all 
propriety   and    peri«pactive.      UeautiFnl  ii 
ments  are  made   by  carving  roois  of  phmtH, 
branches,  gnarled  knots.    Ho.,  into  fentai 
groups  of  birds  or  aiLiinals,  the  artist  biking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  bis  ma 
aU.     Models  of  pi^odas,  boats,  and   houses 
are  also  entirely  constructed  of  ivory,  eve 
representing  the  ornamental  roofs,  the 
workiag  at  the  oir,  and  women  loi'kingfrom 
the  balconies.     Baiikets  of  elegant  ahape 
woven  from  ivory  spliuths  ;  and  the  shopmen 
at  Canton  eihi  bit  a  variety   of  seals,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counters,  oomb",  tto ,  ejcceed- 
ing  in  finish  and   delioacy  the  same   kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.     The 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imitated  by  these  skilful 
carvers.     The  national  tsate  prefers  this  style 
of  carving  on  plane  surfaces ;  it  is  seen   on 
the    walls   of   houaes    and  granite   slabs   of 
fenceF,  the  woodwork  of  boats  and  sho[w,  and 
on  articles  of  fiirniture.    8ome  of  it  is  pretty, 
but  the  disproporticn  and  cramped  position 


cariota  hokejd.^. 

of  the  figures  detracts  from  its  beaulj.  B^l^ 
mese  carpenters  carve  in  a  mugh  hnt  bold 
stylo  and  tiud  eniployment  principally  in  can- 
iiiif  fur  the  exteriors  of  monasteries.  The  iror; 
carvings,  ebony  and  other  liarJ  wood  orai- 
ments,  ilie  brmizes  and  porcelain  tpeciinnt, 
are  all  exquisitely  worked  ;  the  valueatKdKil 
tdthern  in  Eiigl:inJ  varying  from-li.  aiulSf. 
—  miliam't  Middle  Kingdom ,  M.II.fwiB 
141  a»d\m.  YuU,  Hatbauy,  p.  i9.  Uadf 
son's  Nagotaki, 

CviiVOIWDICTRIlUA.  Port.    Ccal. 

CAItYA.— T     See  Hickory. 

CAKYOCAIi  ItUl'YUOSUM.  Syn.  ol 
Pekea  butyrosa.  It  la  the  Sonaris,  Sawamw, 
or  Siirwini  Nut  tree  of  Deniarara,  niigbt  be  in- 
troditceil  into  India. 

CAIiYOOAR  SaCIFEUUM.  The  & 
warrow  trees  ot  Guiana. 

CARYOUAH  TOMENTOSUM.  Syii-rf 
Pekea. 

OAIlYODAPHNF,DENSIFLORA,Bi.lim 
Kitfja.  Java.  A  tree  sixty  In  eighty  fM 
high,  leaves  gratefully  aromatic,  iiwdinib- 
fusion  like  tea  against  spasms  of  ibe  bnvd^ 
and  in  imerpersl  convulsions — O'Shn^i- 
rufKff,  pagt  .147- 

OAKYON.— T    Juglans  reaia. 
CARYOPHYLLUsi  AROilATlCUS-LiFi 
Kngeniii  caryophyllula.     Tha,nb. 

,ga-!.wng     U, 


I,«-ii)Pii-rw(n 

BOBM. 

Tkeimhia 

Caix. 

CaiiDiedi        MoLrau. 

CloveT.M 

Eso. 

Mjkek               Piu, 

Cluves 

L»anga              3m 

Clou  it  Kirxifla 

fb! 

Krahu  gxba         SiiSL 

Kurp]mll..n 

fi«. 

W.rraU 

p>ng 

Hind. 

Larangani           Tul 

LavaDguu 
I  nuezpanded  fiower  buds. 

Kko.  I  CInua  de  gimfla 
The  dried  berries. 


Moth. 


Cio™ 


This  small  trte  nf  the  Miduccas  gronli 
Amboyiia  and  TeroHte,  but  is  cuiti  vated  ia  ib 
Miilay  Peuiiisaln,  the  South  of  India,  llw 
ritiuB,  Riiurbon,  Cayenne.  It  ia  an  elrpat 
evei'^reen  about  eighteeu  feet  high,  and  bai 
a  smtioth  grey  bark.  The  best  cluiei  tn 
obtained  from  the  Moluccas  ;  they  are  nn'i- 
pandad  flower  buds,  and  three  pound  weigil 
of  clovrs  contains  about  5,000  flowers,  litj 
used  as  a  spice,  aud  the  valuable  oil  i^ 
tained  by  distilling  tham  is  u^ed  in  medlciK 

"oylt.     O'Shaugknttty.      Voigl. 
CARYOTA  HORRIDA, Gaedb.  MooMsCit 
dreca  borrida,  Thwaiut,  Booker. 
Katu  kittul.     SiNo. 

A  tree  of  Caracas,  introduced  into  Ceil^ 
and  into  the  Calcnttn  gardens.  In  Ceylon  it 
often  rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  fe«t,  and  bus 
coating  of  thoras  for  about  eix  or  e'g^l  '"* 
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CAIITOTA  UBKNS. 

from  tbe  ground,  each  aboot  an  inch  in  length, 
aiid  BO  deosely  coTeriiig  tha  stem,  that  the 
btuk  is  barely  mible. —  Voi$t.     Thioaitu. 

CARYOTA  URENS,  LiWN. 

BtDkhajur.  BBsa.  1  Nib..i>g.  Malay. 

Bungaoah  t  ,,        Shiindn  pann.  Malral. 

Burrs  fiawku*  „      !  Neprriu  SinaH. 

Velik»eP  CiH.  i  Kittul. 

Ehyiil.  ,,       i  Ootali  panna.  TaM. 

Mexr  !  „      I  Cundal  panai  maraiii,  „ 

Malalxr  Sngo  paliD.EKO.  f  Konila  panna,  „ 

"'    t  palm.  „      '  Krim-panaHh, 


Baalaril  3ago  palm. 
Four-leaTrd  CaryoU  ,', 
Jaggery  Palm  „ 

Rtin.gii..>ali  !  Hind. 


Chirugi). 
Kouda  jiligii, 
Jirugu, 
Marre. 
Salopa, 


^Cey- 


Berli.  Habb.  I 

Tbia  very  ornamental  palm  gi-owa 
Ion  and  Uaiabar,  in  Caniira,   Sunda,  on  the 
6oda*ery,  in  Qanjam,  Gumsur,  Assam,  Suma- 
tra, aud   Bunieo.     It  grows  to  a  height   of 
forty    feet  with  a   ringed,    tall   atid  slender 
stem,  of  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.     It  is 
found   on     the    sea-shore,  and    ascends   the 
moantaine  of  Sikkim  to  the  height  of  5,000 
feet     Its  outei  wood  (outside   the  pith) is 
nearly  as  hard  as  flint,  of  which,  like  all  the 
graases  and   palms,  it   contains  a  considera- 
ble qoantity.     Where  it  grows  in  abiiudnoce, 
ituone  of  the  most  useful  of  trees.     Tbe 
root  is  hollowed  for  the  baokets  used  iu  irri- 
gation,  and   the   tionk,   when  bnllowed,  by 
freeing  it  from  the  inner  pith,  forms  a  conve< 
nient  and  economioal  water  conduit,     la  Cey- 
loa.  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  it  in  used  for  raf- 
ters, reepers,  window  bars,  posti,  &c.,  but  is 
little   durable,  rarely   lasting   above  3  oi  4 
years.    Its   pith  or  farimiceous  part  is  filled 
with  starch  grannies  equal  to  the  beat  sago, 
which  are  extracted  by  tbe  people  and  made 
into  bread  or   pottage.     Its  spathes  yield  a 
toddy  or  palm  wins,  "  fCoondtl  panai  kaliu," 
Tani.,and,    during   the  hot  season,  a  single 
tree  will  yield  at   the  rate  of  a  hundred  pints 
in  the  24  hours.     This    is  used  as  an  intoxi- 
cntiiif!  liquor,  as  yeast  in  baking  bread,  m  con- 
verted into  the  spirit  called  "  Bbyni  Arrack," 
and  into  sugar  or   the  ja^ery  called  £'oon<^''f 
yanei  velium.  Tarn.     Ita  cabbi^e  is  ]^referred 
to  that  nl  the    cocoanut.      its  leaves  are  very 
Jarge,  measuring  eighteen   or  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  from   ten  to  twelve  across  ;  frmn 
-Ahetr  fibre,  the  "  kittiil  fibre"    of  coinrnercs, 
a-opes  of  great  strength,  brushes,  brooms,  caps, 
«»nd  similar   articles  are  mauufactored  ;   the 
kernel  is   used  for   buttons   and   beads :  the 
-^roolly  material  found  on  the  petioles  is  used 
^iM    oakum   for   caulking  shipa.     In  a  recent 
^cooant  of  the  "  Vegetable    Froduots  of  Cey- 
■on."  by    Mr.  Ondatjee,   it   is   said  that  the 
^ladt  Jibrt  from   tbe  leaf-stalks,  manufactured 
Snto  rc^  of  great  strength  and   durability, 
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used  for  tying  wild  elephants.  The  Rody- 
aha,  a  forest  race  among  1;he  Kandyans,  make 
this  rope  generalty  with  considerable  nkill,  as 
it  is  both  regular  and  compact.  At  tbe  Madras 
Exhibition  nf  185S,  ita  fibre  was  exhibited 
from  Cocanacla,  Nellore,  MasuHpatam  and 
TrHvancore.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  fishing  lines  and  bow-stringa,  is 
very  strong,  and  resists  water  for  some  time, 
bnt  id  liable  to  snap  if  suddenly  bent  or  knot- 
ted. It  resembles  blsck  horse  hair,  and  might 
be  employed  similarly.  In  Borneo,  tbe  out- 
er part  ia  split  into  the  form  of  lathes  which 
are  used  as  the  rsfters  to  which  the  roof  cot- 
eriiig  and  the  open  flooring  are  tied.  These 
are  two  inchea  apart,  bnt  kept  together  by 
rattans,  interwoven  amongst  them.  Dr. 
Gibson  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
in  the  country,  and  he  had  heard  that  tbe 
farm  oF  this  tree,  throughout  the  single  dis- 
trict of  Yellapore  in  Soflpah,  yielded  Us. 
30,000  per  annum.— /)ri.  Wi^ht,  Oibson, 
RoyU,  Hooker,  Martden,  and  Ain$tie,  Mr. 
Mtndit,  Captain  Uacdonald,  M,  E.  J.  R, 
Seeman.     Mi:  Lots. 

CASACASA.    Tam.  Tel.  Popi^  seed. 

CASA-CASA  NOONA.  Tbl.  Poppy  seed 
Oil.    See  Oil,  Poppy  oil. 

CASAGHINNI.    Sans.  Tragia oannabina. 

CASARA-KAIA.  Tel.  Cucumis  tube- 
rosUH.     C.  ciinabina. 

CASARCA,  a  genus  of  swimming  birds  oC 
India,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  0. 
cana.     C.  rntila. 

CASAKCA  CANA,  Gh.  In  this  bird,  tiia 
under  tail-coverts,  are  paler,  and  the  black  on 
either  side  of  them  at  base  of  C.  mtila,  is  in 
C.  cana  replaced  by  dusky  minutely  freckled 
with  whitish. 

GASAUCA  RUTTLA  is  the  African 
repreasntative  of  the  coramou  "  Brahminee 
Goose,"  or  "  Ruddy  Sheldrake"  of  authors, 
CasarcA  ruttla,  of  India  — Mr,  Blyih's  Report. 

CASAREEl'  or  CASSIREEPE,  a  eauce 
made  from  the  expresBed  juice  of  the  Jatro- 
phismanihot. — Bird'nood. 

CASCARILLa  bark.  See  Croton  oas- 
oatilla.     Peruvian  bark. 

CASCAUILLEROS.     See  Cinchona. 

CAS-CASA.  Tam  Tel.  Seeds  of  Fapaver 
soinniferum. 

OASCASA  YENNAI.  Tau.  Poppy-seed  oil. 
See  Oil. 

CASEUS.     Lat.  Cheese. 

CaSEAUIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Samydaceee.  Eighteen  speciea 
growing  in  the  Ci rears,  Himalaya,  Assam 
and  Penang,  and  Voigt  (p.  78)  mentions  six 
speciee,  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  Northern  In- 
dia. 0.  canzeala,  glabra,  glomerata,  lanuginosa, 
tomentosa.  vareca,  and  Thwaites  mentions 
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two  moclerate  sized  trees  of  Ceylori,  C.  coriacea 
aadC.  chnmpioui, —  Voigt,  78,     Thviailet. 

CASEAUIA,  Syenei. 

Feda-kal-meBura.  Tel. 

A  large  tree  of  tbe  Godavery,  leavea  ovate- 
oblong,  glabroiii.  serratulate,  fiowurs  8  au- 
tlier*,  uapsule  3  valved  wiih  3  ridges  on  tbe 
ontside  of  fruit.  Wood  of  a  ligLt  colo'ir, 
hard,  does  not  w.irp,  and  ia  wortby  of  atten- 
tion. Fruit  used  to  poison  fisb. — CapCeuni 
Btddome,  Haodonotd. 

CASEARIA,  Speciet. 

Dr.  Qibaou  saya,  a  species  of  Coaeariii,  not 
eliiptica,  may  be  seen  growing  at  Daiebae 
Wu^um,  on  tbe  borse  rond  from  Jooneer  to 
Kuggur,  aud  whicb  ha  Itad  not  seen  elnewbere. 
It  is  of  a  size  fit  for  bouse  building. — Br, 
Gibion. 

CASEARIA  CAUZIALA,  Wall. 
SiDnrda  utuiUla,    BucB.  I  Am  Tinga,         Milul. 

A  large  tree  growing  in  Assam  and  Bengal, 
very  bitter.  Its  leaves  are  used  iu  batbs,  and 
tbe  pnlp  of  its  fruit  as  a  diuretic. 

UASEARIA  ELLIPTICA. 
Bbogan,  Mahb.  |  KImvs  muun,  Tah. 

Thii,  in  Coimbatore,  is  a  lai^e  shrub,  rather 
than  a  tree.  Ou  the  liombay  eide  it  occurs 
as  a  small  tree,  not  uncommon  near  the  Ghats, 
but  much  leas  go  elsewhere.  The  wood 
bmootb,  fine  grained  und  yellow  coloured,  but 
from  its  small  size  is  unfit  for  timber  purpnsei, 
and  can  only  serve  aa  an  urnamental  woo  ' 
Dn.   Wight  and  Gibton. 

CASEARIA  ESCDLENTA.     Roxb. 
3iru  kaoeli         Malkal.  I  Konda  pragRra 
Kendk jjngurn         Tel,  | 

A  large  shrub,  growing  in  the  mouiitaina  of 
the  Northern  Oircars.  Its  leaves  are  eateu 
by  the  people,  and  its  roots  are  employed  by 
the  hill  people  as  a  purgative.    Vitfal  Plaiiti. 

CASEARIA  PENTANDRA. 
Tha-byu-ywet-kya,   BoBM- 

Pound  iu  the  Pegu  djstricti  but  acarce. 
Timber  strong  and  olose- grained,  adapted 
I'ur  faucy  work  and  oabiuet  making. — Dr.  Mc- 
CUilatid. 

CASH.  Ju  the  old  Madras  cuirency,  a 
small  coin,  of  nhicli  ten  =  to  1  Doodie,  now 
valued  as  two  pice,  aud  80  cash  going  to  a 
foaana;  45  fanams  being  equal  to  1  star 
pagoda.  In  Britain  "  Cash"  has  come  to  mean 
ready  money,  also  copper  or  silver  money,  lu 
India  it  is,  along  with  the  cowrie,  used  ,to 
indioate  a  small  sum  :  In  Cbiiia  )  a  Ca«h  of 
iron  ia  the  5320th  part  of  a  dollar,  and  it  is  a 
■aying  "for  as  many  beads  mike  tbe  necklace, 
w>  many  cash  make  a  cobang,"  a  gold  coin 
equal  to  four  ddlar*  and  a  third, 

CASH.  Chin.  A  Chiaese  eiKn  about  eight 
to  a  halfpenny, 

CASH,  the  ancestora  of  the  Chawlim 
ot    Cbalybea,   the    monntoinous    territoiy, 


CASHMERE. 

Oentrul  Armenia,  a  little  to  dMBOTtktl 
The  Sabsan  followeia  of  Cad  n 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  deKendauU  ol 
Sliem,  wbo  aC  a  later  period  occupied  fMU 
the  mountains  of  Assyria.     See  Cliaidea. 

CASHGUTTEE  —  t     Gambler. 

CASHEF  or  KAtJtlEB,  of  th«ni»faoa» 
dans  of  Kashmir,  ih  tbe  Brahma  of  tbe  hiodi^ 
the  grandfather  of  Kasjapa  who  drained  th 
valley.     See  Kashmir. 

CASHEW  APPLE  OIL,  Aasardiw 
occidentale.  This  powerfully  vesicatiDg  oil 
is  obtained  from  tlia  pericarp  of  the  oubcv 
apple.  It  resembles  in  iia  prupertite  tia 
acrid  oil  obtained  from  the  marking  not 
•Seinecai'pus  anacnrdium — U.  K.  J.  Rtp.  Su 
Oil.  - 

CASHEW  GUM.  Anacardium  ocddie- 
tale.  The  trunk  and  branches  oF  tbiatite, 
on  being  wounded  during  tbe  asceut  ofttt 
sap,  yields  a  transparent  gnm  similar  inif- 
pearaiice  to  gum  srabic,  fur  which  it  it  a  goo) 
substitute.  This  gum  is  sub-astringent,*!! 
is  particularly  adapted  for  usei  when  ih 
depredations  of  insects  require  bi  be  giwM 
against. — M.  B.  J.  R.     See  Resins. 

CASHEVY  KUT.    Enc. 
Hidjill  Hadam         Bkhu.  ,  Acaji 
Clataj'ienooten  "" 

Noll  d'aDajon 


Om. 


Akajunuasv 
WB"tiiidi«oha  Auft- 

Cajew  Gifz.  Hi 

Cashew  nuts 


mba-moiiat 
Nona  d'acaju 
!  Nuecea  d'acaju 
I  MuDdh  Kotte 


lot  iced  wbei)  it 


scribing  tlie  Anacardinm  occidental) 
from  which  tbey  are  obtained,  tber  v 
kidney  shaped,  attached  tu  the  under  pw<«l 
fruitof  the  tree,  are  articles  of  food,  and  uir 
gi'edient  in  clmccdate. 

CASHEW-NUT  OIL. 
Kajo  lia  te],  Hikd,  '  Muata  mamidi  aaaaTiL 

MundriootCayjaanuTAM  { 

The  light,  yellow,  sweet  tasted,  and  ediUi 
oil  obtained  from  the  nut  of  thia  tree,  it  ■ 
every  respect  equal,  if  nut  indeed  superi«,li 
either  olive,  or  almond  oil.  It  ia  very  mUm 
prepared,  the  nuts  being  used  aa  a  table  fm& 
—M.  Jt.  J.  R. 

CASHEW-NUT  TREE.  Ekg.  Am» 
dium  oooi  den  tale. 

CASGAI.  A  wandering  tribe  in  tbe  toii 
of  Persia,  between  Shiraz  and  Darab. 

OASHGAR,  Khoteii,  TurfanandTarkni: 
according  to  Lasseu,  the  old  original  inbaki- 
tante  of  these  places  aud  of  tbeadjacentbi^ 
lands  are  tbe  Tajik,  who  speak  Fwsiao,  mI 
are  all  agricultnrista.  The  Swedish  ehnwicJl 
brisgthe  Swedesfrom  Cathj/ar,  and  tbeaiEaiV 
between  the  Saxon  language  and  Kipchiki 
great — Siuiitn.  Tod.  Bee  Kadigat. 

CASHMERE.    Tbe  Euhmit  toiituy,' 

■'     ■  ^"'   ~  0'~ 


at    preieiit    funned,    comprehends    Jammn,  |  '•*'•  principality   of  Juromoo  waa  conferred  on 


Kaiitniir,  KbhtwBri  Ztrngskar,  Lad&kh  and 
Balli.  A  olironicle  exists  nhich  Was  com- 
{lowd  in  A.  D.  1 1 S5,  but  gives  a  jreiieral  tiis- 
toiical  aocouut  of  Giisiiiiiir  from  B.  C.  1182. 
TheAbiisnrcG,  a  thief  ivlio,  nith  rich  presents, 
conciliated  Alesaiider  as  he  approached  the 
Indue,  is  eappoaed  t.>  have  raled  about 
Cashmir.  The  rajas  of  Cashmere  of  the  line 
of  Earn  in  the  Lukot  race,  were  worshippers 
of  the  Naija  c.r  Hnake.  The  early  ohronol"gy 
KfCaslraereiafullor  doubts,  though  Prufessor 
Wilson,  Captaia  Troyer  and  Maj.ir  Cunning- 
Lkiu  all  coincide  in  regurd  to  the  proper  period 
of  the  initial  date  of  the  Naga  dynasty.  'L'he 
line  is  taken  frnm  tb«  Rnja  Tiirangini  which 
commences  with  an  account  of  ihe  desiccation 
uf  the  valley  by  Kasyapa  niuui  ;  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  delage.  Kashmir  was  colonized 
by  Kasyapa  B,  C.  2666.  Tliere  were  many 
dynasties  of  KtiahiiiiT  ;— kings  of  theKaurava 
race,  1266  years,  with  one  of  whom,  Ooiierda, 
authentic  history  commenced  Id  B.  C.  244'^. 
Lava  in  1709  B.  C,  was  tlie  Loo  of  mahome- 
d&ii  biatoriHiie. 

Sarendra  B.  C.  ISOO,  was  cotemporary  of 
Sahmaii  of  Persia. 

The  Gonerdiya  dynasty  lOlSyears,  or  37S 
fears  after  adjustment,  W. 

'f  he  Aditya  dynssty,  192  years. 
Tbe   Qouerdiya  Line  restored,    59^  years, 
or  433  adjusted. 

The  Naga  or  Karkota  dynasty  260  years, 
five  months. 

mi«  Utpal  dynasty,  84  years,  five  months. 
The  Bhota  dynasty. 
The  Mahomedin  kings. 
Kashmir  wssBiiii^icd  to  the  M<ighal  empire 
under  Akbar  in  1586.   AD.,    but  it  Las  since 
been   ruled  from  Affghaiiislan,  by  the  Daraui 
and  BAnikzye  chiern,  biitwsetHken  from  ihem 
ill    1819  by  ranjit  Singh,  and  is  unw  held  by 
a    Dogra  Itajput,   the  chief  uf  Jummo,    whu 
bolds  sway  over  Cashmir,  Juminu,  Kishtwar, 
Ziuiftskar,  Ladakb  and  BaltL 

After  the  c1o-<e  of  the  Sutlej  campaign,  the 
XVeaty  of  Lahore,  dated  !Jth  March  1846,  left 
tlie  British  Quvemmeiit  iti  posiesaiun  of  the 
Buuntry,  liilt  and  plain,  between  the  rivers 
Beas  and  Sutlej,  and  of  the  hill  country 
[>etireen  the  Beaa  and  the  Indus,  including 
.lie  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazara.  The 
Sritisb  Government  conferred  on  Qolab  Singh, 
'erritories  ou  the  hills,  and  recognized  his  in- 
lependence.  Qolab  Sing  began  life  as  a  Jioise- 
naninatioopoommanded  by  jemadar  Khoo- 
ilial  Sing,  then  the  favourite  chamberlain  of 
XuDJeet  Singh.  He  soon  raised  himself  to  an 
ndependent  command,  in  which  be  distin- 
^i&heci  Mmself  by  making  prisoner  Agar 
□iBD,,  fihief  of  BaJBoree,    l-'ur  thia  Hirice 


his  family,and  Golab  Sing  took  up  his  reeidenea 
in  Juminoo,  whence  he  eoou  extended  his 
authority  over  his  Rajpoot  neighbours,  and 
eventually  into  Ladakb.  Ho  tmik  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  negociutious  which  followed 
tlie  iMitle  of  Sobnuui.  A  separate  Treaty 
(No.  CXXIV)  was  concluded  with  him  at 
Umritsir  on  16th  March  1846,  which  put 
him  ill  pouession  of  all  the  hill  country  and 
its  dependenciea  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Uavee,  including  Chumba  and  excluding  La- 
houl,  on  [laymeDt  of  sevenFy-five  lakhs  of  Ss., 
and  in  ezchAnge  for  the  Cis-Kavee  portion  uf 
Chumba.  By  a  subsequent  iirraiigement  iu 
mil,  Chumba  came  again  entirely  under  the 
British  Government,  In  1837  Maharejah 
Golab  Sin^  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sun  Itunbeer  Singh. to  whiim  the  right  of  adop- 
tion was  guaranteed  to  the  Maharajah  by 
a  sunuad. 

The  general  level  of  the  valley  ofCasLniere  is 
about  5,£0(}  feet  above  the  sgh  but  at  the  Waler 
lake  and  gardens  of  Shuu^gitr  is  nnly  5,146 
feet  in  L.  34-46  and  L.  74  48.  The  chief 
town,  Srinuggur,un  both  banks  of  the  JLelum, 
has  40,000  people.  Islamabad  on  the  Jlielnm 
is  a  seat  of  the  shawl  maoufaccure.  Those  fruits 
which  attain  maturity  are  the  apple,  pear, 
quince,  pexch,  apricot,  plum,  almoud,  pome- 
grauate,  mulberry,  walnut,  hazelnut,  pistaahio 
and  melon.  The  cherry  "(;ilas"  is  indigenous 
and  is  cultivated  in  orchards.  The  bullace 
'-  Prunus  inaititia,"  is  found  iioirbere  else  in  4 
wild  state.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated. 
The  recent  manufacture  of  cider  by  the  Maha- 
nja  upou  a  targe  seals  is  worthy  of  notice.Tbe 
Kashmir  trade,  including  the  produce  of  far* 
kand  and  Khutan,  and  other  remote  provinces, 
comes  by  tlie  route  nf  Le,  &c,  and  also  the 
imports  from  Ladakh  and  Lahaul.  The 
principal  routes  by  which  the  mercbHudiss  uf 
Ciishmere  enters  India,  are,  from  STiuagar,  by 
the  Bahniiial  pass  ;  to  Jammu  aud  Amrttaar ; 
by  the  Pir  Panjal,  and  Bhimbar  to  Gujrat ; 
also  by  Aklinur  and  the  Budhil  pass  ;  and 
lastly,  from  Srinagar  to  Peshawur,  by  Man- 
aer<ili,  Muzafarabad  and  Baramulla.  The  great 
PunJHb  mart  for  Casbmerais  Amritaar.  The 
largest  import  ia  of  pashmiua  goods,  consisting 
of  siiawls,  needle- worked  goods  (amlikar), 
embroidered  ohogaa,  ius.,  and  plain  pashmiua 
cloth,  /'i-iiutp't  Atitiquitia,  bjf  Thomat.  01^- 
Aci'n,  Punjab  Heport,  p-  l7l.  Aitehaoii't 
TreatUt,  dtc  Sea  Chnmbit,  Cash,  Kofaeokka, 
Kuppooitlioolla,  Cab,Uuud«0,  Sookei^  Viava- 

CASHMIR,  a  vary  beaulafiil  wocdlea 
fabric,  until  reosntly,  manufitotnrsd  solely  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cariunere,  but  now,  in  other 
,towni,  in  the  form  of  shawls,  coats,  Boaifi.  Th« 
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CASPIAN  SEA. 

mnniiractura  of  Ca^mir  shawls  was  long  iw- 
culiartothat  province,  formerly  the  shanU 
were  eiquiaitelj  noveti,  with  unrivalled  ele- 
gance and  chasteuesa  of  design,  aoftneas  and 
finish  in  quality,  arrangement  of  colours  and 
use  of  (Ijea.nhicli  the  finest  Paisieyaiid  French 
shawls  do  not  approach.  These  exquisite  shii  wli 
of  Cashmir  become  rarsr  and  rarer  every  year 
and  tlieir  place  has  been  usarped  by  band 
embroidered  fabrics  of  Lower  value,  wiUi  more 
ehowy  and  more  vulgar  patterns.  In 
Paiijab  and  in  Delhi,  of  lata  years,  wiirkmen 
liare  commenced  to  embroider  Kashmir  cloths 
Mid  uet  with  floss  silk  and  braid,  but  solely 
for  sale  to  Ettropeans,  who  wear  them  as  tu 
jackets,  scarfs,  and  tlie  likr.  In  the  hand 
worked  Kashmir  shawls,  as  alsn  in  tlie  Delhi 
work,  wooden  iieedles  of  hard  wood  are  used 
slightly  charred,  with  a  hole  in  the  centra  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  yarn.  Cashmere 
weavers  have  settled  at  Uniritsir  and  Jellal- 
^ar  and  other  placen,  and  have  flonrished. — 
A.  B.  J.  R.  Dr.  WaUon.    See  Shawls.  Wool. 

CASI,  the  hiadu  name  of  Benares,  a  city 
which,  according  to  liindu  geography,  lies  in 
27*  3S'  of  l&t.  N.,  and  i"  37'  E.  of  Lanca. 
See  Benares. 

CASIA.     SeeAfFgiian. 

CASNOiS'lA.     See  Coleoptem. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  with  Rus- 
«an  territory  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  According  to  Stmbo 
{lib.  si),  all  the  tribes  enst  of  the  Caspian 
were  called  Scythic.  The  Dabte  were  next 
the  sea  ;  the  Masaa-gats  and  Sacte  more  east- 
ward ;  but  every  tribe  had  a  particular  name. 
All  were  nomadic  ;  but,  of  these  nomadcs,  the 
best  known  are  tha  Ast,  ths  Fasiani,  Ta- 
chari,  Saccar.indl,  who  took  Bactria  from 
the  Greeks.  The  Sacie  made  irruptions  in 
Asia,  similar  to  those  of  the  Cimnieriann,  and 
piiasessed  themselves  of  Bactria  and  the 
beat  district  of  Armenia,  called  after  theni 
Sacasente-  Of  the  iirat  migrations  into  India 
of  the  liidu  ScytLio  Qe^e,  Xahshak  and 
Asi,  that  of  Sehetinag  from  Sahesnagdes 
(Takshac  from  Tacharisthan)  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  is  the  first  noticed  by  the  Poo- 
raiias.  About  the  saras  period  a  grand  irrup- 
tion of  the  same  races  conquered  Asia  Minor 
and  eventually  Scandinavia,  and  not  long 
after  the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  the 
Oreek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  The  Romans 
felt  the  powar  of  the  Aai,  the  Catti  and  Cim- 
bii  from  the  Baltic  shore.  Colonel  Tod  sup- 
poses the  Aai  and  Tachari  to  be  the  Aswa 
and  Takibac  or  Tootahka  races  of  the  Poo- 
ranas  of  Saca-dwipa,  the  Dahte  to  be  the 
Dtbja,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  tribes, 
now  extinct,  and  he  snppoaoB  these  to  be  the 
deBcendaats  of  Baldeva  and  Yudielitra,  re- 
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turned  under  different  Appellations.  Tk 
country  on  tha  east  is  still  occupied  by  da 

Turkoman  race Foi. /,  p.  259.    Seehiddi, 

p.  308.  Iran.  Kelat,  492.  Khiva.  Eir- 
koiik  ;  Kizzeluzau,  Koh,  Eoai,  Euvir,  Sluat 
goat,  Turkoman,  Viswnmitra. 

CASPICUII      8«i  Rheum. 

OASSA-CASSA.     Trl.  I'oppj-seed. 

CASSADA  KOOT.     Janipha  manibot. 

CASSARt^EP,  the  concentrated  juiu  ti 
the  bitter  cassava  forma  the  basis  of  ihe 
West  India  dish  pepper  pot.  One  of  tie  it- 
markable  properties  of  cassareep,  is  tbtt 
meat  placed  iu  it  is  preserved  loDgsr  tbsii  b; 
any  other  process  oE  cooking.  See  Casun; 
Manioc. 

CASSAVA,  or  Bitter  cassiLva,  Eho.  m 
the  West  Indian  names  of  the  Janiphs  mini- 
hot,  and  of  the  Cassava  or  Manioc  stmb 
prepared  from  that  plant,  and  ftomitilsoii 
prepared  the  Cassava  meal  or  flour,  or  Bniili- 
an  aiTowroot,  and  cansava  cakes  or  bread.  Tk 
Cassava  is  called  in  Braol  "  mandiaci."  Tiit 
Janipha  manihot  is  a  plant  about  six  ui  eig^t 
feet  high,  with  a  tuberous  root,  weighing  9 
to  30  lbs.  The  acrid  milky  juioe  when  loA 
is  poiBOQDus.  For  food,  the  roots  are  wubil 
and  scraped,  ground  or  grated  iuto  a  pulp,  tsi 
the  juice  presaed  out  and  preeerted.  Ik 
pulp  or  meal  that  remains  la  called  emiat^ 
is  made  into  cassava  cnkes  or  cissm 
biead.  The  expressed  jnice,  by  standing,  it- 
posits  a  while  powder,  which,  when  wssbel 
and  dried,  forms  what  the  British  call  TiM 
oca  meal  or  Brasilian  arrowroot,  by  the  Freiii 
HojuMche,"  and  in  Guiana  "  Cypipa,"  w 
ben  thia  is  dried  on  hot  plates,  the  grainxil 
fecnla  burst  and  adhere-  together  and  ftn! 
Tapioca.  The  expressed  jnice  is  sumetin* 
fermented  with  treacle  into  an  intoxicstix|i 
fluid.  Peai'l  Tapioca  is  not  from  this  plutil 
but  from  potato  starch.  Steeet  canoMil 
prepared  Trorn  the  Manihot  nipi,  whiehiiB 
"  r  to  Mnnihot,  but  has  no  deleterous  p<* 
parties. — Hogg.     See  Janipha. 

Cassava,  flour  or  meal,  from  which 
aava  bread  is  made,  is  obtained  from  the  i* 
tropha  manihot,  by  grating  the  root,  axpn 
bhe  juice  by  preaaure,  and  then  dry 
the  residoal  cake  and  pounding.  It  is  c*l 
Moussache  by  the  French. — Birdwood. 

CASSAVA  STARCH,  caUed  also  Tspio 
is  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the  bit 
cassava,  by  washing  and  gituialating  on  I 
plates,  by  which  the  concretions  are  fon* 
as  seen  in  commerce. 

CASSE-EN  BOIS.     Fr.     Cassia  lignes. 

GASSB-FISTULENSE.  Fr.  CatlmH 
carpus  fistula. 

CASSIA,  a  genua  of  plants   bslongin;  I 
the  natural  order  Fabacos  of  Lindfey.  AJ 
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ftn  eitenBiveg«nas,  24  Bpeciea  partaining  to 
tha  genus  belling  to  th«  Eiwt  Indies,  and 
Vui'gt  mnmemlea  35  fts  having   been  grown 

near  Ciilcatta,  viz. : — 

Abeu9.  Bloiig?»t»  Occideiitall). 

Alitla.  elciguK. 

A  ujju  alliums.         Flurida 

Arenia'ura  ftilgeua. 


nriciilnta 
•tralia. 


Cuiymboaa. 


FroDdoaa. 


Pumila. 
Sopliora. 

„  ^purpurea. 
SuffrutiooM 


Tellurisiia. 


WaUioiiiai 


KUinli. 

LeicbsuMiItiaDa. 
Liguatriua. 
ShrilMidica. 
NiotltauB. 
Ob  tan. 

}^eTe^al  impiirtant  products  are  obtained 
from  epeuiea  of  tbis  geuos.  Ur,  Ui>yl«  Wiis 
Diiable  to  distJiigaiHli  the  three  kinds  of 
Scunn  Trom  C.  eliingata,  0.  laiiceolata,  and 
U.  acutifolia,  and  these  are  all  included  by 
bim  iu  tbe  C.  nfiiciiialis. 

Cassia  ovata,  (if  Merat.  It  is  the  C.  Jithi- 
opieauf  UuilKiurt,  found  in  Nubiu  and  Fezzan. 
Cassia  Forskalii,  is  tbe  0.  laiiueoUtn  of 
Tonkal  and  Liudley.  Oruwa  in  Fatme, 
Snrdud  and  Mor,  aud  called  "  Suim"  by  tlie 
Arxba. 

Cassia  ob'ivata,  Culladon.  A  native  of 
^friva,  from  Senegal  to  tbe  Nile.  Grows 
in  Ftzzan,  Egypt,  from  Cairo  to  Asaouan, 
Knbia,  in  tlie  Adel  country  near  Sultnilli, 
Desert  of  Suez,  Syria,  Kaira  in  Giizerat, 
Dekban  near  Delhi,  in  the  Uangurh  Valley 
near  Peshawar,  and  in  Mysore. 

llie  Sennas  oE  commerce  are  called  (1.) 
Tinnttelli/  Senna,  arranued  into  Sahamnpore, 
H«rtrs8,Hnd  TinneveJly.  (2.)  Bombcti/or  common 
I'ldvmStnna  (SunaMnkhi).  (3.)  Altxandrian 
Senna,  (i.)  Tripoli  Senua.  (5.)  Aleppo  Seima. — 
Voigt.  Soffle.  Mit.  Med. 
CASSIA,  SpecUt. 

Ncou-Uu,  BuBU. 
A  tree  of  Mouliuein,  made  into  house  posts, 
!'rait  and  bark  utwd  medicinally. — Cat.  Cat. 
?*.  1863. 
CASSIA,  S2Mcit». 

Oncjo-gyeo,  Burm. 
Cuinmon  in  the  plains  and  on  tba  billa  of 
'egu.  wood  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  Ac, 
EC.  A  cubic  foot  neighs  S7  lbs.  In  a  fall 
rown  tree  on  good  aoii,  tbe  average  length 
f  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  15  feet,  and 
veraga  girtit  nteaeured  at  6  feet  fcom  the 
round  ia  4  feet— i>»'.  Brandis. 
CASSIA,  Siueit$. 

Tughiol,  Uai^ 
A  tree  of  Quuisur  and  Oanjam  ;  extreme 
Bight  40  fee^  circumference  3  feet,  height 
QDi  ground  tu  the  intersection  of  the  first 
niich  18  feet.  Used  iii  Qaujam  for  posts 
id  rafters,    and  burnt  for  firewood.    It  is 
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CASSIA  AURICULATA. 

tolerably  common  in  Bodogoda,  but  seems  to 
be  scarce  in  Gumsnr. — Captain  Macdonaltl. 
CASSIA  ABSUS,  Likn. 

Senna  absns,  lioxb.  PI.  Ind. 


Hnh-iiB  Soudan, 
Kuahmi  iiirk. 


Ab. 


Chusmak, 
Cbunnigab, 
Avini  pittai, 
Chukuddi  patta. 


PiBS. 


Chychin, 

Aknkalis, 

Cba1i«»o,  Bind. 

Tbis  small  biennial  or  triennial  shrub  is 
extremely  iximmon  ;  the  powdered  seeds  are 
useil  as  an  application  in  cases  of  chronic 
opthalmia.— Aoyfe,  p,  184.      O'Sh.  p.  309. 

CASSIA  ACUTIFOLIA,    Ddide.    &t». 

Bombay  Senna. 

Tbis  grows  in  Arabia  und  Africa.  Dr.Royle 
remarks  that  C.  elongata,  C.  lanceolata,  and 
thia  plant  seem  the  same-  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
observed  that  this  species  consiituCea  the 
bulk  of  the  senna  consumed  for  medical 
purposes  in  Europe.  It  ia  much  adulterated 
witli  the  leaves  of  Cynonchum  arghel,  Tephro- 
si  a  apol  linen,  and  Coriaria  myilifoliA. — 
0' Shaughntuy,  page  306.  Hoyle. 

CASSIA  ^TmOPICA.  tjee  C^sia  plants. 

CASiJiA  ALATA,  Linn.    W.  <fc  A.  ff.  /. 


Dad  nurdan  Baito.  Hind.  I  nitn  mardaa         Hind. 
Sia  txi  uie-dia-li    Bdrm.  I  G'liog-gaug  Uai.&i. 

Mai  za  lea  gyve  „     |  Paku  g'liug-gaug      „ 

Velniti  ag&ti  DuK.  1  Dwipag-iatia  Sans. 

Ringworm  Blirub,    Eno.    9imi  agati  Tam. 

Winged  caeaia  „        Sima  avui  Til. 

Broad  leaved  cania    ,,      |  Uettatamara  „ 

It  is  a  stunted  shrub,  pretty  only  when  in 
Sower,  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  mixed 
with  lime  juiue,  are  valuable  in  ring-worm. 
Tbe  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  rubbed  upon 
tbe  eruption,  in  many  oases  remove  it.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  by  the  Tainnla  as  a 
remedy  iii  venereal,  in  poisoned  bites,  and  u 
a  genernl  tonic.  This  species  bears  «  prof usion 
<>(  gaudy,  yellow  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  for 
its  medicinal  properties  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
All  ointmeiit  prepared  from  its  fresh  leaves  ia 
almost  a  specific  in  ring- worm. — Btng.  Phar., 
pagi  338.  Voigt.  Maton.  O'Sh.,  p.  308,  Aintlie, 
p.  109. 

CASSIA  AURICCLATA,  Linn.,  Rotb., 
W.dsA. 

Senua  auiionlata.      Roxb.    Flor.  Ind. 
Tsrwar  UlHD.  I  Talopodo  Sahh. 

Taog^yres  Ctv.     Kaana  wara  SmoH. 

Alatara  Tea  tree  Eno.  F?    Buiua  nnra  „ 

Tnnncr'icauia         Etia.    ,  Avarai  maram  Tam. 

Hayhari  Sahb.    ToDgedn  chsttn       Tel. 

Its  wood.  Its  bark. 

Tangada  karra.    TBI.       |  Aveiai  patta.    Tax. 

Grows  abundantly  in  the  sterile  tracts  of 
the  Madras  Presideney,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  Deocon.     The  baric  is  used  for  ^uning, 
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CASSIA  BAKK. 


CASSIA  CINN.iUOMU)l- 


and  the  Bt«nis  to  make  native  tootb -brashes ;  flavour  are  thow  of  cassia.  Mr.  Bteves  t^ 
with  the  bark  a  soft  and  durable  leather  may  '  mentioned  that  the  beat  caasi>-ligaei  iiod 
be  turned  out.  On  tlie  wbole,  it  is  perhaps  I  ia  the  third  or  fourth  mooa,  the  nconimt 
the  best  of  the  iudigenoua  astringents  of  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon. 
Southern  India  for  this  ptirpoae.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  hare  much  aatringeucy,  and  neem 
to  possess  no  other  property,  in  the  south 
of  Ceylon  its  leaves  are  infneed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tea.  Its  Iwiga  are  held  in  the  hand, 
or  applied  to  the  head  fur  the  conluoss  they 
impMt.—0'ShauffhneMs/,p.  309.  Ainilu,  1132, 

J/,  ji.  J.  n. 


CASSIA  BARK.     Cassia  lignea.     Lat. 


Darcbioi  DuK. 

Eiddah  of 

Bz.  III.  34  Hbb. 

XiootmoD  „ 

Cassia  is  mentioned 


Ketaioth  o[  Pa. 

xli.  8  Hie. 

ICtyu  nianu  H&lat, 
LawBQiia  patci^        Tam. 

Do.       p*lta  Tbl. 

Exodus   XXX.   24. 


Fa.  xlv.  8,  and  Ecek.  ixvii.  19,  under  the 
words  kiddnh  and  ketaioth,  but  it  is  not  yet 
decided  what  plants  produce  tlie  cassia  of 
comtliero*.  Dr.  Wight  is  of  opinion  that 
coarse  barks  oC  the  oinnamon  tree,  which  could 
not  be  paaaed  as  tnie  cinnamon,  are  classed  as 
cassia.  The  Chinese  cassia  ia  from  Cinnamon 
aromaticura,  Ness  and  £senb,  and  Cinnamo- 
mum  Zeylanioum  ;  and  Dr.  Royle,  who  dis- 
cusses the  subject  at  aome  lengtii  (p.  542). 
concurs  as  to  the  Chinese  cassia  being  one 
of  the  producing  plants,  but  adds  that 
there  are  several  distinct  sources.  At  pre- 
sent this  bark  is  prodaced  in  Java,  on  the 
Malsbar  coaHt,  in  the  South  of  Chiua,  and  in 
Cochin  China,  and  Dr.  Hssaoll  meutions 
that  the  aeveral  kinds  of  osssia  are  thns  de- 
acribed  in    Pereira's   "  Materia  Msdica." 

"  1.  CAtiia(7au*a-/t^ea,  sometimes  called 
China  cinnamon,  is  the  best  kind.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Singapore,  rarely 
from  Canton  direct.  Mr.  Reeves  aays  vast 
qoantjtiee  of  both  cassia  buds  and  cassia  lig- 
nea are  annually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
prorinoe  of  Swang-se,  whose  principal  city 
^Kwei  Sin  To<i),  literally  the  city  of  the 
forest  (or  grove)  of  cassia  trees,  derives  its 
name  from  the  forests  of  cassia  around  it. 

"The  Chinese  themselves  use  a  much 
thicker  baric  {which  they  call  G«u  Kwei  Pe), 
vnflt  for  the  European  market,  but  they  es- 
teem it  so  highly  as  to  pny  nsarly  ten  dol- 
lars per  pound  for  it.  Avery  fine  quality 
is  occasionally  met  with,  and  commands  the 
enormous  price  of  100  dollars  per  catty  (one 
pound  and  three  quarters),  A  specimen  of  it 
Inmished  by  Mr,  Beeves,  is  straight,  aemi- 
oylindrioal,  eleven  inches  lon^,  tathar  more 
than  on  mcli  wide,  and  about  one-aixth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  tiiiok.  Externally  it  is 
waited,  and  covered  with  cnutooeona  lichens. 
Internally  it  ia  deep  brown,  its  odont  and 
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"  2.  Malabar  Catiia-ligma.  This  't  | 
brought  fromBombay;  itia  thicker  and  cnarat 
than  that  of  China,and  is  more  snbject  to  fni'  ' 
packing ;  hence  each  bundle  requires  I  septnti 
innpection.  It  ma}-,  p«rh»|>s,  be  coarM  m- 
namon,  for  Dr.  Wight  states  tliat  the  t«A 
of  the  iiider  branches  of  the  genuine  cinni- 
inou  plant  is  exported  from  the  Ualibtf 
Coast  as  casata- 

"  'i.  Manilla  Cattia-liffiiea. — This,  hm 
informed,  is  usually  sold  in  bond  fi>t  eanti- 
nentat  cunsumptinn.  He  hod  received  iiui-| 
pie  of  bai'k  ticketed  '  cassia  vera  fmra  Hi- 
nilla,' the  epidermis  from  which  wasim[«^ 
feCtly  removed.  I 

"  4-  Mauritiiu  Catiia-lignea. — Thisijw^ 
caaionally  met  with." — ffoyfo,  p.  541  flaw 
K.,  Nat.  Bui.  of  BibU.  UaM*air$  Food  ai 
iU  Adulterationi.  ] 

CASSIA  BERRIES,  or  Dalchini  BerwJ 
are  produced  in  the  Nngyar  districts  o(  IM 
sore  from  the  same  plant  as  the  Casiis  bsa 
The  berries  are  an  article  of  trade  in  m 
Nuggur  division  of  Mysore. — Dr.  J.  Kim 
Patrick.    Rokde.    MSS. 

CASSIA  BICAeSULARIS.    Liki.       ' 

Sy-n. 

Senna  bioapaularia.  Roxb- 

Sit-leived  Cauis,     Eho.  . 

A  shrub   of  the   Weat   Indies  and  SoM 

America,  domesticated  in  India. 

CASiSiA  BRACTEATA.     U»s. 
Cassia  alata.     Linn. 
CASSIA  BUDS. 
Kwri  tsce  Cbih.  I  Flo*  Lauri  Cti 

KuislbUmea  Dot.      Flureadecwu 

Ka^keuur  Gui.       Sirnoga-pu 

Tejput-ka-phul      Hind.  ]  NagBsh-«1u 

Cassia  buds  are  the  immature  fmitt  i 
a  Cs.ssia  ot  Cinnamonmm,  native  of  Cod< 
Chilis^  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cassis  bud 
known  as  Lavuuga-pu,  is  fonud  in  Mslill 
What  are  the  genua  or  species  that  affonl 
are  as  yet  undetermined.  Cassia  bndi  ■ 
now  being  largely  exported  from  the  Westc 
Coast  of  India,  and  it  ia  a  apice  growiogi 
favour,  but  still  less  known  than  it  docni 
i£.  E.  J.  £.  Dr.  CUgJtorn'M  Stports.  H 
Royle.    Aintlit. 

CASSIA  BURMANNI.     Syn.  of  C^ 
oborata. 
CASSIA  CINNAMOMUM. 

Dawol  kuimodo.    SnoB. 
Under  tJiese  Damea,  Mr.  Mendia  dsM 
wood,  nsad  for  oommon  honse  building 
poees.   Tbe  tree  grom  in  the  cntni  ^< 
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CASSIA  ELONOATA. 

ol  CejlMi.  A  cubic  foot  WNgha  39  Iba.,  and  It 
ig  esteemed  to  last  20  years. — Mr.  Adrian 
Mmdit- 

CASSIA  COKOMANDEUANA.  Jacq. 
Sjp-  oi  Cwsia  sophora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  CUNEOPHYLLA.    KoBm.  Syn. 
of  Cusi»  glaiica.     Linn. 
CASS[A  ELONGATA.     Lam.      LiB4Nr. 
Cassia  lanoeolata.     Roi/le. 
„     offiuiiialiB.    Oxitn.  Roxb.  Fl.  I'ui- 
„      a,iiD».     Roxh.  Ji.  B. 
SeTinaoffioinaliB.     Hoxb.  Fl.  t'ld. 
Seen*  pliiit  Esa.  I  Saana  makLi    Arab., 

rinn.Telly  >enn.  „       |  HlHD. 

This  18  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
;he  general  opiniun  is  that  the  plaut  is  indi- 
;euous,  but  otiiers  believe  it  to  be  only  iia- 
nralJMii,  and  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  ideii- 
ioal  with  the  Cnssia  laDceolata  of  Forskal. 
Jf.  Royle  cultivated  this  plant  at  Sahsruii- 
Me,  and  Dr.  Gibson  nutir  i'ooiiab.  Dr.  Wight 
tat  Madras,  and  Mr.  Hughes  near  Tinne- 
elly.  Dr.  Burns  also  noticed  it  neur  Kaira. 
"ha  planU  iu  these  aituationa  jield  a  drug 
oitfl  equal  in  value  to  the  best  impurted 
inn.i.  Dr.  Eoyle  remarks  that  Cassia  eloa- 
ita,  C.  lanceolata,  and  C.  acntifolift  seem  the 
jDe.  The  senna  of  commerce  is  obtained 
Dm  saveriil  plants,  viz  : 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS,  called  Bombay 
Senna,  also  Sanna  Uukki. 
Stn. 

Cassia  lanceolatn,  Forskal. 

Cassia  medica.,  Fonkal. 

ijeniiiB  meccse  Lohajs,  Forth. 

Cultivated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  India. 
The  three  foHoving  plante  a,  b,  c,  seem  the 

(a)     Caesia    ELONGATA.  Tinnevellj  sennii. 

Cassia  laiiceolnta.     Soj/le. 
Casda  officinalis.     Gartn. 
Cultivated  by  Dr.  Royla   at  Snharunpoor. 
by   Dr.    Gibson  near  Poonah,  by   Dr. 
Wight  near    Madras,  and    Mr.    Hughes 
near     Tinnevelly,    also  noticed    by   Dr. 
Burns  near  Kaira. 
b.J    Cassia  lakcbolata.  Aeulor.  Alex- 
audrian  Senna. 
Syn. 
C.  Roulifolift.     Hayne.    Nat.     Eber. 
Iiis  grows    in   the  valley  of  tbe  desert, 
soudi  of  Syene. 
c  J     Cassia  acttifoi-ia.   DtLiU.  Eien. 

Eberm. 
omba;  Senna.  Orovs  in  Araba  and  Africa. 
lASSIA  OBOVATA.    Mkbat. 

Sth. 
>saia  nthiopica.    Guibourt, 
Una^  of  TripolL 
ieue  do  Tripoli. 
Srowfl  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 
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Roxb.  Syn.  of  Cns- 
Salisb.    Syn.     of 


CASSIA  LANCEOLATA. 

3.  CASSIA  FORSKALII. 

Sym. 
Cassia  lanceolata.  Farht.     Lind. 
Cassia  lignstrina.  Batht.  Suoa  :  Arab. 
Grows  in  the  valley  of  Fatme. 

4.  CASSIA  OBOVATA,  Coiia(;«i.O'^AauffA- 

neuy,  page  306.      See  Cassia  plants. 

CASSL\  ESUULESTA.  Koxb.  In  E.  L 
M.  Syn.  of  Cassia  sophora. 

CASSIA  ETHIOPICA.  See  Cassia  olongatn, 

CASSIA  EUCALYPTOIDES.  See  Cas- 
sia.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIA  PyETIDA. 
sia  occidentalis.     Linn. 

CASSIA  F.STIDA. 
Casaia  torn,      Linn. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  Sjn.  of  Cathartooar- 
pus  fiatnla. 

CASSIA  FLORIDA. 

Ma,y-z>-1ae.    ncRU. 

Cultivated  in  liritiah  Burmah,  heartwood 
almost  blaf^k,  used  for  helves,  walking  sticks, 
mallets,  &c.,  iic.  A  cubic  foi>t  weighs  lbs.  58. 
Ill  a  fall  grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average 
length  nf  tbe  trunk,  to  the  first  branch,  is  15 
feet,  and  avernge  i^irth,  measured  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  C  feet.    Dr.  Mason  tells  us  that 
the  Cassiaflorida  in  Tenasserim  has  wood  "  not 
inferior  to  ebony." — Drt.  Brandiiand  Siaton. 
CASSIA  FORSKAHI. 
Syn. 
Cassia  lanceolata,     Lind. 
Cassia  liguatrina.     Batka. 

8 11  DO.    AUAD. 

Grows  in  tbe  valley  of  Fatme. 
CASSIA  GALLINARIA.  Collad.  9jn.  of 
Cassia  tora.     Linn. 

CASSIA  GL.\UCA.  Linn-  Lam.  W.  amd  A. 

CasaiaSiiratteueiaBDHH.  I  Cusii  srboreaceuB.VABC 
„      aulpLnrBaDsCiND  ]      ,,    cimeophjUB,  Kosh, 
S^niia  arborsa,  van,  Rheede.    Hoxb. 
W*!lia  tagers,  MaUal. 

Stilpbur  Bowered  I  Konilii  taotepa  Chettu,  TiL, 

CiSBia  Esq,  \ 

A  amall  tree  with  large  sulphur  yellow 
flowers,  grotvB  in  Burmah,  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  Its  bark  mixed  with  sagar 
and  water  is  given  in  diabetes,  and  its 
bark  and  leaves,  mixed  with  cummin  seed, 
sugar  und  milk,  in  virulent  gonorrhosa. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA.  Auctoecm. 

Cassia  acutifolia,  Heyne,  Xett,  Eberm. 
Alexandrian  Senna. 

This  grows  in  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  desert  south 
of  Syene.  But  Dr.  Rojle  remarks  that  0. 
acutifolia,  C.  elongata  and  this  seem  the 
same,  and  he  describes  them  all  as  Cassia 
officinalis. 

CASSIA  LANCEOLATA,   Botle. 

Cassia  elougata.     Lam.  Lisane. 
Suna,  Abab.  j  Niliveri, 

iJanapat,  Bbno.     Nelapoona, 

"     -  nwkkit         HiHP.  I  Nela  taughadoi^ 


Tax. 
Tel. 


-  O" 


CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 

CASSIA.  HERPETICA.  Jacq.  Sjm.  of 
Caasia  nlata.     Linn. 

CASSIA  INDICA.  Pom.  Syn.  of  Cassia 
sopbora.     Limi. 

CASSIA  INERS.     See  Casaia. 

CASSIA  LENHOSA.  Pobt.  Cassia Lenoaa. 
Sp.     Cassia  lignea. 


CASSIA  L 

IGNEA. 

Selikeli, 

Ar. 

KayumaniiChinaMiLAY 

Ngu-si, 

BUEM, 

Karii-legi, 

KwBi  Pie, 

Chin. 

IIavnn;;ii,           Maleil. 

Dar-chiDi, 

Dek. 

SingrowlB,           Nep. 

Moederoaneel 

Dl'T. 

Cnxaia  UQhoea.    Pi.kt. 

Hout-Kassie, 

Tuj,                     Sahb. 

CuBift  Bark. 

Eno. 

T«>;.l.a? 

Casas  en  boia, 

¥». 

Tamala  patrn,        ,, 

Kwaien  rinde. 

Gbb. 

Miikalln,                SlKOB. 

DalcbiDi,       Ou 

Z.    HISD. 

Dan-\ll  KuruDdil,    „ 

TbJ.             Hi 

D.    PCHB. 

Caasia  leno».        Sp. 

cJ.[glm=^ 

It. 

Lawanga  patt:ii.    Tam. 

CasaU  liguea, 

LiT. 

„        patU,  Tel. 

MiLiY. 

—Aimlie'i  Mat.  Ind.  p.  8.  Dr.  lioylt  Mat. 
Med.  Dr.  O'Sftaughntuy,  Btng,  Dis.  See 
Cassia  Bark. 

CASSIA  MEDICA.  See  Cassia  plants. 
CASSIA  NITIDA.     See  Cassia. 
CASSIA  NODOSA.     Knotted  Cassia.  Ca- 
Ihartocarpus  nodosua. 

CASSIA  OBOVATA.  Merat. 

Cassia  .ffithiopica,  Ouibourt- 
Senna  of  Tripoli, 
S6u£  de  Tripoli. 
One  of  the    species  yielding  tbe  Senna  of 
commerce  ;  grows  in  Nubia  and  Fezzan. 
CASSIA  OBTUSA,  Roxb.  W.&.  A.  W.Ic. 
Cassia  obovata.      Wat'. 

,,    Bunnaoci     „      Wigkt. 
Seima  obtusa.     Roxb. 
Nela  tangeilu,    Tbl. 
It  is  indigenous   in  Mysore,    Egypt,    Supz, 
Nubia,  and  Central  Africa.   Tbe  lenves  fiirnisli 
tUc  Aleppo  and  Italian  drug.     A  nearly  riUied 
species,  tbe  C.  obitita,  is  common  on  tbe  dry 
uiioultivatsd    lands    of  Mysore. — O'S^augk- 
titssi/,  "page  307. 

CASSIA  OCCIDENTALIS,Linn.W.ahdA. 
Scunaocoidftutalio.     Roxb. 
Cassia  aophara.      Wall. 
Cassia  feet  Ida.     Roxb. 


Kali 


Tel. 


Tam.    I  Kasiada 
Pajavera  Mal.   | 

Cummon  in  Bengal,  small,  very  offensive, 
used  in  cutaneous  maladies,  and  also  aperient, 
Boxbui^b  gives  it  no  native  name.  Mr.  Mason 
has  occasionally  noticed  it  in  Tenaaserim,  in 
native  cultivation  for  medicinal  uses.  It  was 
originally  introduced  into  India  from  the  West 
Indies. — Maion.    0'6haughnasy,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA. 
Chakowar,  H:hd.   |  Jangli-powar,  Hiitn. 

According  to  Dr.  Irvine  {Qen.  Med. 
Tcp.  jt.  )3])  tbe  seed  of  this  plant  is 
used  i) 


medicine,  the  plaut  is   scarce  about '  Poaua  tigera, 


CASSIA  BOFEOSA. 

Ajmeer,  is  prescribed  to  oleenu  tbe  bind 
in  an  entire  state :  vhen  tbe  weds  xi 
pounded  and  then  swallowed,  vomitiiig  i 
produced,  the  leaves  of  thejnungpltntizi 
eatea  as  a  vegetable  ;  are  also  applied  in  ltd 
cases.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Deklui: 
goats  and  sheep  are  fond  of  the  Bee4(« 
seer  of  tbe   seed    costs    one    pice.— /rm 

CASSIA  OBTUSIFOLIA.  Bdm.  In, 
Syn.  of  Ciissia  tors.     Linn. 

CASSIA  OFFICINALIS    GfflBM.  .B^ 


Si-titice  medirse  Lohsjee  ,. 

Peoua  officiiwiW.     Rnxh.    Fl.  lid. 

Cassia  oloiigat-a,     iern.    Litiiru. 
„       laiiceolats.     Ro^le. 
„       Sennii.     Rox-h.    H.  Bueh. 
„       aciitifolis.      Ileyne.       A'ltt.     Brn. 
DtlHe.    Eitn. 

Tinnevelly  Senna.  I  Alpianiiriin  Seuai. 

Boi.ibay  Senna.  |  Sunua  Mukki. 

Dr.  Royle  remarks  that  Cassia  eloiiab, 
C.  lanceokCa  and  C.  acutifolia  seem  the  mm 
plants.  Be  describes  C.  ofGciDalii  u(iill)- 
vated  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Indis,  i,DdTi& 
the  C.  acutifolia  known  in  comniHM,  ■ 
Bombay  Senna,  Suna  Makki.  The  C  d* 
gata,  known  as  Tinnevelly  Senna,  iru  colli' 
vated  at  Sabarunpore,  Pooitab,  uear  Midn^ 
near  Tinnevelly  and  Kaira,  and  C.  Iifloc 
tai»,  as  growing  iu  the  valleys  of  tbe 
south  of  Syeiie,  and  known  aatheAlett 
drian  Senna.     See  Cassia, 

CASSIA  OIL 
VoUtUe  oil  o[  e»<-  I  Tnj-ka-tel 

■   Urk  Eno.     Kulfa  ka  td 

CsHia  Oil  .,1 

This  votntile  oil  is  obtaiued  by  distilklii 
of  tbe  Cassia  Bark.  It  is  broughtbx 
China  via  Singapore. 

CASSIA  PODS.     See  Cassia  fistuU. 

CASS  [A  PURGANXO,  Pow.  Cith>» 
carpus  fistula, 

CASSIA  PURPUREA.  Roxb.  iiiSl 
M   Syn.  of  Cassia  sophera.     Linn, 

CASSIA  SEEDS.    See  Cassia  bnda 

CASSIA  SENNA.  Boxb.  H.  B.  Spu 
Cassia  eiongata,  Lem,  Litane.  Qx  Ctf 
ilants.     Si\ 

CASSIA  SOPHORA,  Likn.    W.  andL 

Cassia  esculenta.     liozb.  in  M.  J.  H. 
,,        purpurea  „  „ 

„       torosa.     Cav, 
„       Iridica.     Pair. 
n       Coroma[:deliana.     Jatq, 
„      soph  oroides.     Coliad. 

Senna  sopbora,  Roxb.  FL  Indiea. 

esculenta,  Roxb.  ii.  346.  Binit- 


Kalkasiinda, 
Kalkuhinda, 
Itonnd  podded 


Bekq. 


Souma  DiaTliui>,  ^ 
Punaveri,  J* 

KaMioaidatiniii.   ^ 
Paid!  tasgnlD, 
Nutikasmda. 


CASSICANS  BASITA. 

Oto«9  in  Bengal,  Assam  &nd  Moluccas, 
CefloD,  M&l!>7  FeniiJsuU,  and  Peninsula  of 
HiouCbem  Iiidin.  Its  leaves  are  eaten  in 
eurcies.  Bruised,  powdered  and  mixed  with 
liDney,  are  applied  to  rint;worin  and  ulcers. 
The  bark  is  given  in  infusion  in  diabetes. — 
Ji.  Biwen. 

CiSSIA  SOPHOEA,  Wiix-  Syn,  of 
Cassia  occidental i a.      Linn. 

CASSIA  SOPHOROIDES.  CoLLiD.  Syn. 
of  Cassia  Bophora.     Lijtn. 

CASSIA  SULPHUREA  D.  0.  Syn.  of 
Cusiaglauca.     Linn. 

CAS^SIASUMATRANA. 
Hi^tlee  Bcnif;  |  K;as,  BuBH.of  UouloifiD 

BombajBUckiroad  Bno.  |  Arremene  SuoB. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  central  province  of 
Ceyion,  wbera  a  cubic  foot  of  ica  wuud  weighs 
51  lbs.,  and  it  is  said  to  last  £0  years.  It  is 
thers  used  foi  furniture  and  bouse  building. 
It  is  plentiful  througbout  the  HIaitie.  Pegu 
lad  TimngUoo  forests,  and  is  very  plentiful 
Kpecially  on  the  Mazalee  Cbouu^,  the  nnme 
of  which  IS  derived  from  tbis  tree.  It  is 
need  in  boasa  building.  It  affords  li  very  stiung 
•ood  like  ebony. — Or.  McClelland,  Hi: 
i/endii.     Cal.Cat.  1862. 

CASSIA  SURAlTliNSIS.     Buku. 
Cassia  glanca.     Linn. 

CASSIA  TAGiKA-  Lam.  Syn.  of  Caa- 
na  tora.     Liun. 

CASSIA  TORA.    Linn. 
CtniaobtuufuUa.^uiin.,  I  Senna  tora.    RoiA. 

lad.     Cuaaia  tagu-L  Lam,     not 
„     (iBtida.  Saliab.  linn. 

„     galliaaria.  CoHad.  |  Sraas  turnidea.        Kiixli. 

Ealkal  Alt.       [  Tagara  Miliil. 

Cbikaiiili  Be-no.   |  Prubuiiatha       Sans. 

Dankj-wai  Buhh.       Tukariiiii  TaU. 

OraJ  leived  oaaaia  Enq,     T^i^he  „ 

Fetid  osiK  „         Tagaray  „ 

Clukaada  Hinq.    {  Tanupu  chettu  TkI/. 

Common  all  over  the  plains  of  India  and 
n  Teuasserim,  it  is  one  of  tho  m'>Ht  abun- 
lant  weeds  in  the  country.  Its  leaves  are 
etid,  mucilaginous  and  gently  aperient, 
riiey  are  mucli  used  for  adulterating  senna, 
nd  in  varioiia  external  appliuatinns.  Tbe 
eeds,  ground  with  sour  batter-milk,  are  uaed 
rith  excellent  effect  in  itchy  eruptions,  and 
hey  are  used  in  preparing  a  Mne  dye,  gene- 
«lly  fired  by  lime-water.  The  roit  ruhbed 
oa  pulp  with,  lime-juice  has  almost  specific 
owers  in  the  cure  of  ringworui.  Like  all 
tie  allied  species  of  cassia,  this  seems  to  owe 
-»  virtues  ti>  its  astriugency  alone. — O'SImw/H- 
tug,  p.  309. 

CASSIA  TOROSA.  Cay.  Syn.  of  Cassis 
»plior&.     Linn. 

CASSIA  TREE.    See  Cissia  buds. 

CASSICAISS  BARITA.  Syaof  Chalybious 
uadiweua. 
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CA8TANEA  IKDICA. 

CASSIGLINA:     It.    Cassia  lignea. 

CASSIM,  a  common  mahomedan  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  Kasim  Ali ;  Mahomed 
Kasim. 

CASSIRI,  ft  liquor  prepared  by  rasping  the 
root  of  Jatropha  manihot,  mixing  it  with 
water,  boiling  and  fermenting. — Birdw.  See 
Cassareep. 

CASSIS,  a  genns  of  sheila,  many  species 
of  which  occur  in  India.  Cassis  rufa,  the 
great  red  shield  fholl,  occurs  iu  the  Maldives ; 
it  is  brought  as  port  of  the  tribute  to  Ceylon, 
and  is  re-exported  to  Italy  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cameos. —  TenuaTU's  Ceylon. 

CASSOWARY  BIRD.  See  Caanarius.  Emn. 
CASSVIUMPOMIFERUM.LiM.  Rhbsbe. 
Syn.  of  Anacnrdinm  occiuEntale. 

CASSYTA  FILIPOKMIS.  Libs.  Eoxb. 
Rheedi. 

Calodiam  Cochin- Chi nense,     Lour. 
Akash  biilli        Bkno.      I  Antira  villi  tigs     Tel. 
Akaih-wail    of  Bokbay.    Nu'iu  ttga  ,, 

Cotton  ka  pn&t  DuK.        j  Tnubi  tiKB 
Atat-ja  bulli      Mauul,  I  Pant  tLya  „ 

Kottanells         Tau.        j 

The  leaves  aie  put  into  butter-milk,  as  sea- 
aoner5,and  are  chiefly  in  nso  amongst  the 
brahmins  in  tlio  sontbern  parts  of  the  penio- 
iM\n.,—Ain»lie'i  Mai.  Mrd.p.  263. 

CASTALIA  EUULIS.  Salisb.  Syn  to 
Nympbuia  edulis,  D-  0. 

CASTAOALA,  a  division  of  *ime  equal  to 
the   j^th  part  of  a  Vicalii. —  d'arren. 

CASl'ANIA,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Oorj'lacete,  inhabiting  the  colder  parts 
of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Voigt  names  C. 
Giiinonsis,  C  Indica,  C.  Boiburghii,  and  C. 
tribuloides.  Fortune  says  that  among  the 
woods,  he  met  with  the  Cbinese-cheauut  for 
the  tirnt  time  in  China.  Dr.  Mason  s.iys,  an 
indigenous  chesnut  tree  grows  in  Burmah  ou 
tbe  uplands,  which  yields  abundantly,  and 
whose  fruit  is  sold  in  the  bazar,  but  they 
will  not  compare  with  the  French  chesnnts, 
nor  even  with  tbe  American  cbincapin.  There 
are  two  species  cultivated  on  the  China 
bills.  One  somewhat  like  the  Spanish,  pro- 
duces fruit  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Spanish  chesnut.  The  other  is  a  delicious  little 
kind,  bearing  fruit  about  the  size  and  form  of 
the  conimoiibazel-nat.  I^arge  quiin titles  of  both 
kinds  ware  procured  by  Fortune,  and  sent  on 
to  India  in  Ward's  cases,  and  many  hundreds 
of  plants  reached  India.  The  Chinese  chesnut 
may  now  be  considered  naturalized  on  tbe 
hilU  of  India,  and  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt 
make  its  appearance  in  the  markets  amongst 
other  fruits- — Fortune' t  Reiidence.  Mason, 
Voigt. 

CASTANEA  INDICA.  Roxb. 
I'heet  Kfaya.    Bcbh. 
A  tree  of  Nepaul  and  the  Himalaya,  of  Chit- 


CASTE. 

n,  Pegu  and  Toun- 
iVttiVi,  Hind,  is 
compared  to  indifif>^rent  filberts  ;  the  wood 
is  red  and  equivalent  to  maliogany. — Dri. 
Royte.p.  345.  McOltUand,  Maton.  Voigt  276. 
O'Shaughnesiy,  p.  607. 

CASTANEA  MARTABANIGA- 
TUeet  Ui;a  BcRH.    I  ZJ  tba  Buiuc. 

NuroB  of  Tavo*.  I 

Thia  tree  of  Mualmein  and  Miirtabaii,  growa 
all  down  to  the  sea  shore  of  Tena^serim. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  lake  chesiiuts. — Mason. 
Catctit.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CASTANEA  TKIBULOIDES.    Lindlet. 

Wet-tlieet-kj-a.     Burm. 

A  tree   of  the  Nepaiil  and  Khassya  Hitia, 
and  of  Burmah. 
CASTANOSPERMUM  AUSTK4LE. 

Uuretuu  Day  Uhesmit.      Esa. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  liaa  been  introduced  into 
India  from  Australia. 

CAS'I'KThefirstinstitutinnofhindoo  society 
wliick  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
■tranger,  is  that  of  caste.  When  Mr.  Burra- 
daile  counted  the  castes  iu  Surat  in  A.  D. 
I827,hefound  207  in  that  city.  Each  of  thorn 
waa  more  or  less  restricted  from  privatB  inter- 
course with  all  the  rest ;  they  could  not  inter- 
marry, nor  even  eat  the  same  food,  nor  drink 
the  same  water.  Tlie  dale  of  the  origin  of 
caate,  and  the  objects  in  view  are  alike  obscure. 
Buiisen  (in  5S9j  says  the  system  of  caste  seems 
to  have  become  completely  formed  B.  C.  3000, 
duriug  the  formation  of  the  kingd'Hn  of  the 
Furn,  and  the  system  of  caste,  he  adds,  was  in 
full  force  when  the  Code  of  Manu  was  compos- 
ed.  In  the  Vedic  hymns  nothing  apjiesrs  of  a 
priesthood,  properly  so  called.  In  some.brah- 
mans  officiate,  but  are  evidently  subject  to  the 
Kshatriyaa  as  chaplains  to  the  noblemen.  The 
allusioa  to  castes  is  very  vague,  as  when  the 

fire  classes  of  beings  are  mentioned,  which  may  '  temples  even  lirahuan  priests  may  be  fm^ 
mean  the  four  castes  of  Aryani,  and  a  fifth  of  j  officiating  (Eltiol't  Hitl.  of  India.)  Withlh 
the  barbarians.  But  there  is  one  hymn  in  the  persons  of  almost  every  separate  <:alhn|,> 
Veda,  known  aa  the  PurushaS.ikta,  which  re.  separate  race  belonging  to  separate  nit* 
presents  the  hrahraan  na  superior;  though  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  legend  on  that 
BQbject  in  its  latter  form.  It  is  given  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Miiir's  Sanscrit  texts  (p.  7),  and 
is  a  mystical  description  of  existences  from 
original  being,  under  the  similitude  of  a  sacri- 
fice or  as  a  mental  sac lifice.  Yer.  7.  This 
Tiotim  Purusba,  horn  primevally,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  aacrificial  grass  :  with  him  as 
their  oblation,  the  Gods,  Sadhyas,  and  Uishia 
■acrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation 
were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He 
produced  the  animals,  of  which  Vaya  is  the 
deity,  both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that 
universal  sacrifice  were  produced  the  hymns 
called  Rich  and  S^unan,  the  Sletres,  and  the 


TajuB.  10.  From  that  were  produced  hanH 
and  all  animals  having  two  raws  of  teeth,  can 
goats  and  sheep.  1 1.  When  (or  offned  ip] 
Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  th«y  dinic 
him  I  What  was  hia  mouth  1  What  wen  b 
armsl  What  were  called  his  ejesaod  feetl 
1 2.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth,  the  Bijiup 
was  made  his  arms  ;  that  which  wu  die 
Vesya  was  his  thighs:  the  Sjdtaipiaagfrca 
bis  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced  boo 
hia  mind  (.Manas)  the  Sun  from  his  eye ;  Sjdn 
and  Agui  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Vaya  fno 
hie  breath.  14.  From  bis  name  cametlwit 
raonphere  ;  from  his  head  the  sky ;  from  b 
feet  the  earth  ;  from  hie  ear  the  four  quntta 
sn  they  formed  the  worlds."  The  compuJ- 
tively  late  date  of  this  liymn,  is  evident  fma 
the  mention  of  the  Sama  and  Yejar  Tedi, 
(Ver.  9)  but  it  is  older  than  other  nxuxsOt 
which  are  given  us  in  Manu  and  the  Hih^ 
harata,  wh'-n  the  mystical  significance  olllv 
atory  disappears,  and  the  cantea  are  reprewitd 
as  literally  proceeding  from  Brabma'a  bodi. 
Even  when  this  origin  of  the  castes  bad  bn 
received,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  brtJuu 
established,  it  was  still  considered  poadblt 

by  means  of  mortification  fnini  th 
Kshatriya  to  the  Brahmanical  caste.  The  M 
of  Visvamitra  and  Other  Kshatriyas  birii; 
been  inspired  Bishis,  to  whi'm  some  of  dit 
hymns  of  the  Kig  Veda  had  been  reraJri. 
stubborn,  that  the  brahnians  eren  if. 
ter  thia  ascendancy  could  only  purryiti 
by  accounting  for  it  in  their  own  way. 

Sir  Heury  Elliot  says  that  about  the  liitk 
and  seTeDtb  century,  the  divisions  of  cute 
were  secular,  not  religious.  In  former  tiDccab 
snya,  the  four  clesxea  existed,  equally  sni(a^ 
he  buddhist  and  hindus  of  India,  as  thrjl 
at  this  day  a1llo^g^tthe  buddhists  of  &jli 

.damongatthe  JaioBof  thepeuiusulsiiai ' 
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only  a  notice  of 

tradesmen    and   artianns  of    India  are  nKd) 
all  associated  in  classes   or  sects  oi  ni 
who    do    not    intermarry,    and   seldom 
with  others.   Amongst  these,   may  he  du 
the   Banjara,  or  wandering  grain  merebi 
the  Bhatthari  or  cook  ;  Chichri  or  aetxwp 
the    Uhor  or  currier    and    leather    «orbi 
Dhangar  or  shepherd  ;  Krkalvudu  or  ba 
maker  j  Qaoli  or  dairyman  ;  Kalaigsr  or 
man  ;    Esssar  or   brazier  ;  Khanjar  oi  I 
terer  j  Ladaf  or  Cotton  seller  ;  tsr-kasst 
beef  salesman  ;  Lai  begt  or  scavengers ;  hk 
or  blacksmith  ;    Mookre  or  meslmta ; 
leather   worker  ;  Rangrez  or  tiyer;S»ik^ 
or  culler;  and  Sonar  ot  gold^nutb.  H* 
76 
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ftce  slm  many  WHnderiug  tradosmen  and  tribes, 
mriBtlj  predatory. 

Ill  tlio  Boiilb  of  Inlia,  the  five  artizan 
c\assei  are  called  kamroal»n,  kamalar  or 
comsalar,  and  ProfesKor  VVilaon  thinks  the 
■xurd  Comsaliar  may  be  derived  fi'i>ra  the 
S.itiBCrit  and  Hindi  Kan*,  beii;j;ali  Kaiaya, 
a  mixed  metal.  In  Madras  the  aitisanx 
of  the  Tamul  race   are  of   the  five  left-hand 


g«Id«mith,    EHft?*l, 


castes 


c»3tes,  hut  the  konsah 
and  chief  of  tin 
the  other  four  are  the  kancliari 
lier,  kamiiiari  or  btack^mttb,  vadluiigai  or 
carpenter,  and  kaai  or  stuiie  inosun.  'I'liese 
iuterniarry  and  eat  together,  aad  all  wear  the 
ODir.  The  distinction  »i  right  and  left  hand 
caittes  is  [leculiar  tn  the  south  of  India.  Ii 
is  Bupjwsed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  bi 
modern  on  git],  and  to  have  been  introdii 
at  L'oiijeverani,  as  a  part  of  civil  policy  to 
divide  the  people  and  undergo  the  power!*. 
But  Sir  Walter  Elliot  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
separation  into  right  a»d  left  hand  castes 
hA  its  origin  iu  the  violeut  conversion  of  the 
aacient  races  from  hudiHiism  to  hinduisiu,  and 
te  bfts  been  shown  n  figure  of  lludha,  which 
tlie  artisan  coato  worship.  At  present  tliey 
leem  to  worshijj  Viawakarma,  but  the  bulk 
seem  to  recognise  IShIvu  as  their  supreme 
deity.  They  all  bury  their  dead  and  in  a 
■itting  posture  like  tliat  of  Budha,  sitting 
with  the  head  of  the  dead  close  to  the  aur- 
Ekce,  and  looking  to  the  north,  and  their  dis- 
like to  the  brahmins  is  intense.  In  the 
Peninsula,  casta  had  certainly  nothing  to  do 
wiih  religion,  but  relisted  solely  to  race.  It 
is  amongst  the  TamnlJan  people  Ihatthe  right 
ind  left  hand  sections  appear.  The  Idan-kai 
or  Idau-gaj,  are  the  left  hand  caste,  and  the 
Vilan-gai  are  liie  right  hand  caste,  and  ac- 
lofdijig  to  Professor  Wilson,  the  names 
imi  appellatiouB  of  right  himd  castes  vary  in 
liferent  parta  of  peninsular  India,  but  are 
iiunliy  supposed  to  be  eighteen 
'rofessor  Wilaon  names  them 

1.  Banijagu  or  trader. 

2.  OkUaJiga  or  cultivator. 

3.  iJotiphaDa  or  oilmaker,  employing 

bullock. 

K.     Kaiigajiva,  dyer  or  calico  printer. 

5.     Laduru,  niahomedan  traders  and 

tificers. 

Giijerati,    bankers  from  Guzcrat. 

Koniati,     merchant    Bho])keepera 

the  Vaisji 


13.  Fadma  Shalaysa,  weaver. 

14.  Naindu,  a  barber. 

lo.     TJpparanu,  a  tank  digger. 

1 6.  Cbitragara,  a  painter. 

17.  Golla.a  cowherd. 

Is.  Wallia.  or  Pareyan,  or  Paria,  who  ia 
the  champion  fur  tlie  right  hand  caste,  as  is 
the  Madaga  or  Sik^li  for  the  left  hand  caste. 

lite  Left  Hand  costs. 


KaBx.  I  Idnogai, 


Tin. 


7. 


Jai 


9. 


KuFubar,  shepherds. 
Kumbar,  potters. 
Agasa,  washermen. 
Besta,    fishermen  employed  as  pal>ui 
quit!  bearers. 
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The  Karnatic  euumeratiooH  furnish  nine, 
vii. 

1.  I'aiicbala  or  artizAus. 

a.  Kammaranu,  blacksmiths. 

b.  Badage,  carpenters, 
I          c.     Kaosagnr,  braziers. 

i.     Kallurtiga,  stone-cutters. 
t.      Akasale,  goldsmitlia. 

2.  Burisethi,  tradei*a. 

3.  Devftugadd,  weavers. 

4.  Ganigar,  oU-makera. 

5.  Gollur,  money  carriers. 

6.  Paliwau,  and  Palawan,  cultivators. 

7.  Beda,  hunter,  fowlers. 

8.  Madiga,  tauners,  curriers,  aud  shoe- 
makers. 

The  hindu  races,  those  professing  some  part 
or  other  of  the  braliminical  creeds,  though  kept 
apart  from  each  other  by  the  castes  to  which 
their  various  origins  gave  rise, their  sectarian 
religious  vietrs  are  uow  also  sources  of 
separation.  In  the  physiological  worship  of  the 
liiiidus,  for  instance,  while  one  class  of  sectari- 
ans, the  Siivava  and  the  Lingeet,  wor:<hip  the 
form  of  lingam,  another  set  of  sectarians,  the 
Siikta,  wiirship  the  Yoni,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tantras.  The  Sokta  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Duksliina  chari,  or  right 
hand  Sakta,  and  the  Vamii  chara,  or  left  hand 
^akta.  The  right  hand  Worship  is  public^  and 
addressed  to  tlie  goddesses  usually  adored,  but 
especially  to  the  forms  of  Uurga,  Bhawani  and 
Parvati,  also  to  Lakshmi  and  Maha  Laksbrut 
and  others.  But  in  the  worship  of  the  left 
hand  divisions,  the  'J'anbraka  ira personations 
of  Durga  as  Devi,  Kali,  Syaraa,  &c.,  or  a, 
living  woman  representing  the  Sokta,  tho 
worship  is  |)rivate  and  impure,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  most  numerous  followers.  The 
ViraSiiva,  whoare  kuown  as  the  jungam,  also 
as  the  Lingaet  or  Linghadari,  from  wearing 
the  lingam  alwsya,  and  who  are  very  numerouo 
iu  the  C an arese- speaking  tract,  ought  not, 
according  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  to  bave 
any  caste  distinctions  ;  hut  they  are  the  moat 
bigoted  of  all  the  hindu  sects,  and  their  casts 
distinctions  are  those  of  trade  and  av(>cation, 
and  are  rigidly  adhered  to.  Among  the  Jains, 
whose  religion  consists  priiiciE''aIly  ia  the  prac- 
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ties  of  auBterities,  and  Id  avoiding  to  destroy 
life,  caste  restrictions  are  not  preacribed, 
nevertheless  the;  too  retain  the  practice  of 
caste  diviBiona  and  the  Siirawuk  practice 
many  usngea  common  to  uthsr  himloos. 
if  a  Jain  come  into  cDntact  with  flu  outcast, 
ha,  like  the  hindii,  touches  fii'e  or  water  to 
puriEf  himself  ;  if  he  h;ive  occaaioti  to  receive 
any  thing  from  a  pariah,  he  CHUse8,the 
pariah  to  aet  it  down  uii  the  gruund,  and 
purifies  it  with  fire  or  water,  before  he  takes 
it  up.  Even  slieplierda  nnd  Koolees  incur 
pollution  by  touching  the  dlierrsce,  which  they 
remove  in  a  similar  manner.  In  tlie  course 
of  evidence  before  a  criminal  court  in  Oooze- 
rat,  in  August  1853,,  "the  8he[iberd«,  Bliug- 
wen  and  Rtidn,"  anid  a  KodIbb,  "  cnme  to  me, 
and  said  the;  had  both  touched  dhera,  and 
became  impure,  and  asked  me  to  give  them 
fire,  I  took  H  lighted  coal  out  of  my  h-okali, 
and  eiich  of  tbam  tiuched  his  forehead  with  it. 
I  threw  it  down, and  they  theu  took  my  hookah, 
and  smoked."  In  other  words,  they  were 
then  purified,  otherwise  be  could  not  have 
given  them  his  hookuh.  If  a  Sudra  hindoo 
ask  a  drink  of  a  bmlimin,  it  will  be  given  in 
a  brass  vessel,  but  from  a  distance,  the  brah- 
min stretching  f I ir wards  and  placing  the  i)ot 
between.  It  is  returned  similarly,  but  b6f< 
receiving  it  back,  water  i 
it.  No  oue  of  the  beli 
house  of  a  bindoo,  but  he  will  stand  it  a  dis- 
tance and  sbout  out  bis  message.  Thene  aie 
all  illustratjoiis  of  the  usual  operation  of  ciiste 
in  India,  which  has  held  its  own  in  the  reli- 
gtOQS,  social,  and  political  changes  of  oUOO 
years.  Since  rnilways  and  steam  boats  have 
been  running,  and  the  educatiuii.il  system  of 
the  British  Ims  eqmilized  all  doxies,  much  of 
the  dreiid  of  caste  defilement  has  disapi>eared, 
but  it  is  still  the  pioniinent  feature  in  every- 
day hindoo  life. — Foibts'  R&t  Miila  or  Hindoo 
An.iali.  Vol.  It.,  p.  237-38.  Wilion't  fcVoi- 
lart/.  Sir  If.  EUiois  Supfltmentury  Gloitary. 
FoiM  Rathala.  Sir  WalUr  miol  in  Eih- 
nolo'jical  Socitly't  Jourita,  Mthnologieal  So- 
ciety'* Journal. 

CASTEL  PELEGRTNO,  TLe  modern 
village  Atlieb  is  the  first  pUce  tonarda  JitlFa  ; 
it  is  the  Caatel  Pele^rrino  of  the  Crusadi 
and  the  Dor  of  tlie  Hebrews.  Beyond  tlint, 
its  columns  and  buttresses,  a  confused 
stretching  into  the  waves,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks,  is  the  celebi-ated  city  of  Cfoaarea. 
—Skin7ier't  Overland  Journey,  Vol.  I-,  p.  96. 

CASTIGLIONIA    LOBATA,  Euiz.    and 
Fay.  S/n,  of  Jatropha  curcaa.    Linn. 

CASTILLEJIA.     A  genus  of  omameutal 
plants  grown  in  India. 

CASTING  OF  METALS,  in  India,  ia  veiy 


largely  practised,  and  theprocesscsueofgrtf 
simuticity.  The  natives  generally  preput  i 
model  in  wax,  which  is  embedded  in  mm 
clays  which,  after  being  dried  in  the  bdil  ii 
heated  in  the  fire,  the  wai  run  out,  and  lie 
metal  run  in.  A  much  better  plan,  'bat 
accuracy  is  required,  as  in  casting  a  brass  >( 
or  buz  for  a  large  screw,  ia  to  cast  the  iiioii 
in  lead.  and.  having  bedded  it  in  cliy,  it  mtj 
when  the  mould  is  dry,  be  raeltsd  ai;d  ni 
out,  and  Che  metal  run  in.  Wnz  models  all)! 
(be  moulds  to  shrink  in  dryiug,  audlb 
thread  of  a  screw  box  so  formed,  of  conn 
dues  not  correspond.  The  best  specimeu; 
ni\tive  casting  Mr.  Ruhde  hnd  seen,  nereis 
of  figures  cnst  at  PetLipore,  about  30  jta 
agii  for  the  zemindar,  who  hud  wbulearmi 
of  such  in  bronze.  In  Maimbhinim,  in  Clw 
Nagpiire,  much  iiigetmity  is  displayed  iut 
mode  of  casting  articles  of  this  kind  in  bolh 
net  w.irk,  ka.  A  core  is  made  of  pl.isticdi 
all  carefully  shaped  to  the  internal  font 
the  fish  or  other  object  to  be  imitated 
cure  is  then  baked  and  indurated.  C 
the  p.ittern  designed  to  be  representtd 
formed  with  clean  bees'  was.  This  dent,  i 
llie  wax  having  cooled,  it  becomes  t«len 
bard.  Softcbiy  is  moulded  over  all  ' 
whole  i<i  then  hiked,  tha  heating  iuduni 
lured  uver  to  jiurify  j  the  outer  coating  of  cbiy,  but  softening 
enter  the  whx,  which  all  runs  out  of  the  mould,  leit 
empty  the  space  occujiied  by  it.  The  n* 
being  sufficiently  dried,  the  molten  brss 
then  piiurrd  into  the  empty  spnce,  and.  i 
cool,  the  cla;'  ia  broken  away,  when 
figured  casting  ia  seen.  Tlieao  are  uiitTni 
after  the  casting,exccptiiig  >\a  the  sinoi'lb 
fl.it  surfaces  which  are  roughly  filed.- 
Hhoile  MSS.  Calcut.  Cat.  Ex.   18G2. 

CASTING  NETS  made  r,f  cotton  or  o 

fibrous  substance  aie  in  exteusive  use  ii 

the  rivers  andim  the  sea  shores  of  lie  & 

and  East  of  Asia. 

CASTOR.     Ek«. 

iDedea 


'  G'lnd  bednahlar  F 
'  Cagtorev  Pobi.  i 
liaViair'ja  sirup  Rl 

'Uuuu 


ABbbutchrgan  Ar. 
Juad  bcduihiar  „ 
Bivirgeil  i}^rr. 

CMtoreum  Fa.  LlT. 

Bibereeil  GlB. 

Gouil-baduitar      Hind. 
(:i.8t..ra  It. 

Jabat  11al.1T,  I 

A  concrete  substance  obtained  from 
small  bags  in  the  preputial  follices  ot 
beaver.  Castor  fiber,  of  both  sexes. 
Castor  of  North  America  is  imported 
India  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  kind  of  u 
also  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  in  the  a 
peiogo. — ffShavghneuy,  p.  614. 

CASTOR  nnd  POLLUX.  IleirwprM 
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ttiTesin  the  hinda  mTtliology  are  tbe  As- 
wini  Kumars.     See  Aswin,  Hiodii,  Sarasvati. 

CASrOUA.  It.  Caatoreo,  Port  Sp.  Caa- 
toreum.  Lat.  Ciistor. 

CASTOR  FIBER.     See  Castor. 

CASrOB  MOSCHATDS.     See  Sorecidw. 

CASTOR  OIL.     Ehg. 

DuhaD  ulkharwi  Ar.        lUinskjanik         Ma  cat. 
tUuCihi      Bdku.      Rogbau  bcd-aojir  Fiebs. 


IluiJ 


II  IticiD     Fr. 


I  ChittaniaHalc  jen- 
HwD.  mi,  Tam. 

„  Gbittn  amuduD   Tel. 

It.        I 


Emndi-lu-tel 
Olio  di  Rioipo 

Castor  oil  is  obUiued  by  expression  from 
tbeuedsoftbe  Ricinus  cnmmuiiis  or  Falma 
cbtiati,  which  grows  in  al]  the  warm  coan- 
tri«s  of  the  trurtd,  and  in  tlie  south  of  Europe, 
It  is  nsualty  described  as  "  Gold  drawn  Gag- 
lor  Oil,"  which  is  understood  to  express  that 
tha  oil  has  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
heat ;  and  hot  ,  draien  castor  oil,  when  the 
■eed  is  subjected  to  slight  dry  heat,  aud  then 
pressed,  hut  it  may  be  doubted  if  auy  of  the 
castor  oils  of  commerce  are  ever  expressed 
from  the  seeds  without  prior  dry  or  subse- 
quent water  heating.  There  are,  hnwerer, 
two  vsrietieH  of  the  castor  oil  plant  grown  i[i 
India,  the  large  and  the  small,  and  the  mode 
of  obtaining  their  respective  oils  may,  per- 
haps, vary  in  different  districts.  Ouemodeof 
obtaining  the  oil  is  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
the  husks  by  children  throning  thent  against 
a  wall,  then  bruise  them  by  tying  them  up  and 
bextiug  them  in  a  grass  mat.  In  this  atate, 
the;  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  boiled  until  all 
til e  oil  is  separated,  which  floata  at  tbe  top, 
and  the  rerusa  sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  it  is  then 
skiuimed  off,  and  put  away  for  use.  The  purest 
oil  is  gaid  to  be  obtained  by  cruahing  the 
seeds  in  horse-bair  bags,  by  the  action  of  heavy 
iron  beatera.  Tbe  oil,  as  it  ooze, 
caught  in  troughs,  and  conveyed  to 
whence  it  is  buttled  for  nae.  Castor  oil  is  used 
for  lamps  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Cliinese 
are  said  tu  have  some  mode  of  depriving  it  of 
its  niedicisul  properties,  so  as  to  render  it  autt- 
ible  for  culinaty  purposes.  Tliat  which  the 
[wople  of  Britain  import  from  tbe  East  Indies 
wmes  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Ceylon, 
uid  is  obtained  at  a  very  luw  price.  It  is  ex- 
xedingly  pure,  both  in  color  and  taste.  Cas- 
or  oil  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
7utch  and  other  ports  in  the  Presidency,  and 
■  re-exported  to  England  and  France.  The 
i'alma  obriati,  or  Castor -oil  plant,  is  very  ex- 
ensively  propagated  by  the  Karens,  wbo 
lavs  two  or  three  varieties.  Until  they 
oformed,  however,  by  tbe  missLonhries,  they 
rere  not  at  all  aware  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ies  nf  tbe  plant ;  theii  object  in  planting 
he  tree  being,  to  obtain  the  aeeda  to  mix 
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th  their  dyes,  and  fix  tbeir  colonra. 
Tbe  plant  is  cultivated  at  Lneknow  as  a  mix- 
ed crop.  It  is  sown  in  June  by  almnst  all 
the  villagers,  not  extensively,  but  principally 
for  their  own  use.  Its  cultivation  can  be  ex* 
tended  all  over  Oude.  This  oil  is  extracted 
by  bruising  the  seeds,  and  then  boiling  it  in 
water  ;  the  oil  is  afterwards  skimmed  off. 
This  is  the  only  seed  out  of  which  tbe  oil  is 
eitraoted  by  ijoiling,  as  in  tliis  case  it  is 
found  uheaper  than  the  metbnd  used  for  other 
seeds  which  is  by  preeaure.  The  coat  of  the 
seed  is  one  Bupee  per  maund,  and  tbe  price 
of  the  oil  is  from  2  to  5  seers  per  rupee,  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  of  the  crop  in  the 
season.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  yielded  is 
about  half  tbe   weight  of  the  seeds  boiled  j  it 

only  used  fur  burning.  In  Cuttaok,  the  plant 
is  grown  all  over  tlie  province,  a  good  deal  ia 
patches  of  cewly  cleared  laud  inthejunglea 
of  tbe  Tributary  States  and  Sumbulporo. 
Tbe  oil  is  extracted  in  two  ways.  It  is  used 
for  burning  and  culinary  purposes,  and  medi- 
cinally aisD,  The  native  metbnds  of  extracting 
oil  are  wasteful  and  tedious,  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive. The  oil  iibtained  from  the  large  seeded 
variety  is  sometimes  drawn  cold, 'and  its  straw- 
colored  apecimens  are  scarcely  distingoishsble 
in  quality  from  the  oil  of  the  amull  seeded 
variety.  It  i«,  however,  more  iwually  extract- 
ed by  heat,  and  forms  tbe  cfmmon  "  lamp 
oil"  of  tbe  bazar.  In  its  preparation,  the 
seeds  having  been  partially  roasted  over  & 
charcoal  fire,  both  to  coagulate  the  albumen 
and  to  liquify  tbe  oil,  are  then  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water  until  the  oil  rises  to  tbe  sur- 
face. The  roasting  process  gives  it  a  deeper 
red  colour  and  an  empyreumatic  odour.  The 
price  uf  this  oil  varies  in  different  parte  of 
the  country  from  Es.  1-100  to  Ra.  3-I3-S 
per  maund  of  25  lbs.  The  average  of  nineteen 
large  stations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency for  the  quarter  ending  31  st  October 
1854,  was  Rs.  2-8-6  per  maund.  The  ave- 
rage exports  of  six  yeara.  Gulls.  237,561  per 
annum.  Tbe  small  variety  is  employed  to 
make  the  castor  oil  used  in  medicine.  For  a 
fine  kind  of  caitor  oil  for  domestio  purposes, 
take  Eve  aeers  of  the  small  castor  oil  nuts,  and 
soak  tliem  for  one  night  in  cold  water.  Next 
morning  strain  this  water  off,  throw  it  away, 
and  put  the  nuts  iuto  a  second  quantity  of 
fresh  water.and  boil  them  in  itfor  two  hours  ; 
after  which,  strain  Ihe  water  off,  and  throw 
it  away  HS  in  the  first  instance,  the  husk  or 
outer  covering  being  removed,  the  nuts  are 
then  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  on  a  mat,  fur 
three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
to  be  well  bruised  in  a  mortar  ;  add  to  the 
nuts,  thus  bruised, ten  measures  of  water,  and 
set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil,  taking  care  to 
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keep  continually  stirring  the  contents  of  the 
pot^  until  all  tbe  oil  appenrs  at  the  top,  when 
it  is  to  be  carerully  Htrained  off.  and,  after 
being  allowed  to  ouol,  put  into  h  bottle  fur 
use.  The  quantity  of  nuts  mentioned  in  the 
ikbove  receipt  ought  to  yield  about  one  quart 
bottle  full  of  oil.  In  place  of  the  ten  menaurus 
of  plain  water,  tbe  same  quantity  of  co- 
coanut  water  may  be  used  :  it  is  supposed  tc 
malce  the  caitor  oil  of  a  p.iler  and  finer  colour, 
As  with  other  coloured  uubstancea,  filtering 
«nd  li^bt  soon  decolurizes  the  coloured  castor 
oil.  The  beat  filtering  material  ia  animal 
charcoal,  and  ihe  sun's  r»ys  finally  remove  nil 
shade  of  colour.— flAcde  MSS.  Cat.  Cat. 
Ex.  1862. 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANT.  Riciiina  com- 
munia. 

CACTRO.  Don  Juan  de  Castro,  Captain  in 
the  fleet,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Don 
Supbano  de  Ganm,  which  in  1540  sailed 
from  Goa  to  Suez,  with  the  intention  of  burn 
ing  tbe  Turkish  galleys  there. 

CASUARIA  POMANDRA. 

Tha-byaiywet-kya.    Borm. 

Thia  is  found  in  the  Pegu  districts,  but 
scarce.  Timber  strung  and  close-grained. 
Wood  white  coloured,  ad.ipted  for  fancy  work 
and  cabinet  ma.'king.  ^—McClelland. 

CASU.\R1NA.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
of  trees,  called  oaka  by  the  coloiiiats,  grow  in 
Australia,  the  C.  qiiadrivalvis  or  "  Oak,"  C. 
torulnsa  or  "  Forest  Oak,"  C,  paludoBn  oi 
Swamp  Oak  or  Fir,  and  C.  auberosa  or  Cork- 
bark  Oak,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  itf 
bark.  One  of  tbe  taauarinas,  kuuwn  as  tht 
Arrootree,  from  their  resemblance  are  usually 
called  firs  by  tbe  Europeans.  The  Uada- 
gasuar  name  ia  Filaof.  Whilst  every  other 
kind  of  vegetable  and  meat  is  eiiten  with  Ihe 
fingers,  cannibal  food  ia  touched  only  with 
forks,  generally  made  of  tbe  wood  of  the 
Nokoiioko  (Casuarina  equiseti folia,  Forsk.) 
or  the  vesi  (Afietia  bijuga,  A.  Gray),  bearing 
ouriona,  often  obaceno  names,  atid  having 
three  or  four  long  proiiga.  The  reason  civen 
for  thia  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of 
eating  is  a  widely  spread  belief,  that  dogera 
which  have  touched  bo  kola  are  apt  to 
generate  cutaneous  diseases  when  cnming  in 
contact  with  tbe  tender  skin  of  children. 
Gallon'*  Vacation  TourisU,  p.  268. 

CASUARINA  EQUISKTIFOLIA. 

Filaof  of  Mauritius. 
Iron  wood  of  tlia  Sbuth 

Sea  lelanda. 
Chmit  maram.        Tam. 
Serya  ohettu.  Tbl. 

This  tree  was  introdaccd  into  India  about 

the  beginning   of    the    nineteenth    century 

and  is  now  well  establiahed,  growing  freely 

and  ripening  seed  in  great  abundance.    In 
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CASUAEISA  MURICATA. 

general  E^pearance,  it  much  resembla  tiie 
Larch  Fir, — it  grows  ia  10  years  to  tbB 
height  of  about  30  feet.  It  generally  gion 
very  straight,  nnd,  where  the  main  ahMl 
is  broken  or  lopped  off,  throws  out  m- 
condaiy  shouta  readily  which  are  nsuUj 
stniigbt  .tnd  erect.  It  tlirivea  best  in  Buidj 
tracts  along  the  sea  shore,  and  it  voald  U 
desirable  to  pUnt  it  largely  on  tbe  sand  hilb 
north  and  sciuth  of  Madraa,  where  aouie  Dom- 
bers  have  already  been  grown.  Thevoodli 
reddish  in  colour :  in  density  and  a^peartna 
it  aoiiieivhat  reiieniblea  Trincomallee.  It  ban 
a  great  strain,  ia  well  adapted  for  posts,  lad 
is  said  to  bear  submersion  in  water  very»dL 
Tbe  hark  coiit:iiiis  tannin,  and  a  brnwn  djt 
has  lately  been  extracted  from  it  by  M.  Jvhi 
L'Epine  of  Pundicberry.  On  the  whole,  ibii 
tree  well  deserves  extensive  cultivation  oo 
sand;  tracts,  tt here  it  grows  readily.  Itu 
a  favourite  avenue  tree;  and,  kept  stuutA 
forms  a  beautiful  hedge.  Much  of  the  mij 
coast  of  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  peninsolioi 
India  might  be  planted  nith  it.  Tbii 
tree  lias  been  very  extensively  and  pr^liab^ 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras  Tub-  ■ 
dency,  on  tbe  coast  and  inland,  but  thelm 
of  a  largo  species  of  Achetabas  eansed  mud  , 
injury  to  plantations  near  Madras.  Ittp- 
peared  suddenly  in  September  1867.  Tbi 
larvEO  burrow  in  the  sand  in  subtetnwu  ! 
passageE<,  and  during  the  night  tha  luis 
emerge  from  the  sand,  and  crawl  up  the  jouf  i 
trees,  generally  biting  oS  the  young  ihwtt  '■ 
■Jf.  E.  J.  R.  I 

CASUARINA  MURICAT.^  Roxb.        | 
ten-roo.  BnSM.  |  Bwf  wood.  Ek 

Fir  Trca  of  the  Eegliah  in  1  Uub  wood  ol  Tahiti 
"a.  Hari.  HlKl 

Pine,  „        I 

a  ia  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Debit,  | 
it  was  intrndnced  about  1830.  Itijt  j 
of  Cbittagong,  is  the  only  specie*  inJJ- 
I  to  'be  Tenasserim  coast,  and  haslw 
diffused  over  Bengal.  In  Tenasaerim,  it< 
found  only  in  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  m 
board  and  never  inland-  In  general  onlk" 
it  resembles  the  pine,  but  it  is  of  a  moreil)*' 
der  figure,  and  more  elegant  in  appeann* 
Dr.  Mason  tells  na  that  in  Tenasserim.  it  < 
a  remarkable  tree,  growing  eighty  feet  hip 
and  spreading  out  without  a  leaf  of  covering; 
but  its  numerous  fino  knotted  brancbktt 
mantled  with  brilliant  greeni  and  hsngiigM 
drooping  bunches,  or  floating  out  lightly  i^ 
the  breeze  like  long  skeins  of  green  silk,  mM 
ith  the  most  graceful  drapery,  and  ■■■ 
it  one  of  tbe  moat  desirable  trees  for  eiDV 
liabing  a  Tenasserim  park.  It  grows  60  tod 
feat  high,  with  trunk  3  J  feet  in  circumfffrti 
four  feet  above  tbe  ground.  Tbe  wood  is  *^ 
hard  and  durable,  and  the  TabiUaai  in  ^ 
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CASUAKIUS  BENNETTir. 

wsf  difi,  choM  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their  '  I 
ipgHiioiul;  carved  w&r-cluba;  hence  they  terni- 


eiiig  narrower,  larger,  and  mora  carved, 
.lid  in  having  a  blnck  or  leatliery  case 
ed  it  Uie  cliib-wood.  They  niso  fashioned  at  the  base.  Behind  the  plate  of  the  head 
Tiluabia  fishing  hooks  fnitn  its  roots.  Dr. ' ' 
}la3oa  further  inforois  ua  that  the  Gasuai'ina 
fiiDricat*  or  Beefwood,  is  imported  into  the 
Uuit«d  Slates  in  considerable  quaatitieSi  fur 
T.irioog  purposes  where  a  hard  heavy  wood  is 
nqnired,  uid  the  Casuarina  on  lbs  Tenasse- 
rira  coast  can  f  uroiab  aliaost  any  quantity  of 
tbii  timber,  but  it  la  very  little  used.  Koz- 
bargh  eays  it  resembles  toon  in  appearance. 
Tbs natives  uf  Tennsserim  call  it  by  the  name 
nane u  the  piiie — />r«.  fioa;*.  [vol.iii.,  p.  59).  j  ward, 
Sidddl  and  itatim. 


is  a  small  tuft  of  black   bair-like   feathers, 

which    are    continued    in  greater  or    lesser 

abundance    over   most   parte    of    the   neck. 

The  e<,'g  ia  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 

Emu,  and  is  of  a  dirty  pale  yellowish  green 

colour.  The  bird  appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  to  ap- 

pTozimate  more  nearly  to  the  Emu  than  to  the 

Cassowary,  and  to  form  the  link  between  these 

species.  In  its  bearing  aud  style  of  walking  it 

resembles  the  former,  throwing  the  head  for- 

id  only  becoming  perfectly  erect  when 

_  ;  it   algo  very   much  resembles  the 

CASDARIUS,  the  Cassowary,  a  genus  of  [Apteryx  in  its  body,  in  the  style  of  the  motion, 


{TEst  iiirda  belonging  to  the  section  Struthiuni 
^  Of  this  genus  there  are  three  speuiefkuown, 
C.giltatiu,  a  natiae  of  Cerani  ;  C.  A'lstraUa, 
inbsbiting  the  C^ipe  York  district  of  Australia  ; 
indC.  Bennetlii,  wiiose  domicile  is  N^ew 
Britaiu.  Crawfurd  aays  that  it  was  erroneously 
Rpposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Studit  Islands, 
btJDg  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun- 
tries only  ss  an  imported  stranger.  The  Mala; 
ume  ia  Suwari,  from  which,  most  pro hnbly, 
till  Eurnpean  one  ia  taken.  Caiuarius  ga- 
Intiii  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only,  and 
]&«  tbe  cockatoos,  cruwu  pigeons,  and  birds 
sfpuadise.of  the  last  island,  was  marie  known 
to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  west  through  the 
Hiliyaiid  Javanese,  who  have  immemortally 
(uried  on  a  trade  with  the  country  of  the  Pa- 
jnuin.  It  is  a  stmt,  strong  bird,  standing 
Stc  or  ail  feet  high,  and  covered 
birllka  feathers,  Its  head  has  a  large 
hotnjMsque  or  helmet. — Craie/urd  Dietion- 
■Ttp'  ti4.  London  Alheneeutn  No,  1212, 
AfnIiin-12, 1857,  p  1551.  Wallaee.ii.  8B. 
_  CASUAKIL'S  BKNNETTII.  Gould.  This 
it  tlie  Casnowary  of  the  island  of  New  Britain, 
H>rta  Naw  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  Moo- 
>Kk.  The  height  uf  the  bird  is  three  feet 
to  tba  top  of  the  bock,  aud  five  feet  when 
■Aiiiding  erect.  Its  colour  is  nifus,  mixed 
■ith  black  on  the  back  and  hinder  portions 
if  tbe  body,  and  raren  black  about  the  neck 
pd  brauL  The  loose  wavy  akin  of  the  neck 
bbetatifuliy  colored  with  irisdesceut  tints 
if  bluish  purple,  pink,  and  an  occasional 
^J  green,  quite  different  from  the  red  and 
l>rpls  GarunclsB  of  the  Catuaiiug  galealiu. 
foe  feet  and  lega,  which  are  very  large  and 
pnig,  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This  bird 
j»o  differs  from  the  C.  galeatiu  in  having  a 
p*i>y  plate,  instead  of  a  belmet-like  protuber- 
pta  on  the  top  of  the  head  :  which  calluaa 
pte  bos  the  character  of  and  resembles 
PbUw  of  pearl  darkened  with  black  lead, 
wk  farm  of  the  bill  differs  considerably  from 
Iwol  the  Emu,  Dromaiiu  Nowx  liolkmd\<e, 
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its  altitudes.  Its  bill  presents  a  great 
deal  the  character  of  that  of  a  rail :  it  utters 
u  peculiar  chirping  whiatliog  sound,  but  tdso 
a  loud  one  resembling  that  of  the  word 
'Moork,"  wheuce,  no  doubt,  is  derived  its 
native  name. — Dr.  Bennett,  in  a  letter  dated 
Sydney  lOi/i  Sept.   1857. 

CASUARIUS  GALEATUS,  the  helmet- 
ed  Casuary  of  Cerain,  is  so  called  from  the 
burny  helmet  which  surmonnts  the  bead. 
Its  rudimentary  wings  consist  of  five  long 
bristles  like  blunt  porcupine  quills.  It  runs 
swiftly  with  a  bounding  motiou.  It  feeds  on 
fruits,  birds'  e^^,  insects.  Crustacea,  and  ten* 
der  herbage.  It  ia  a  atout  and  strotig  bird, 
standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  long,  coarse,  black  hair-like  feathers. 
The  bead  has  a  large  horny  casque  or  helmet, 
with  bright  blue  and  red  colours  on  the  bare 
skin  of  the  neck.  These  birds  wander  about 
in  the  vast  mountain  fureats  that  cover  the 
island  of  Geram.  The  female  lays  three  to  five 
large  and  beautifully  shagreened  green  eggs, 
on  a  bed  ol  leaves.  The  male  and  female  sit 
stteniately  on  the  eggs  for  about  a  month. 
Drumaiua  Novie  Hollaiidite  rises  to  a  height 
of  seven  feet.  It  lives  ou  fruits,  eggs  and 
suiall  animals. 

CASYAi'A.  oneof  tbe  earliest  individuals 
named  in    the  writings  of  the  hindus.     See 
iiti,  Kasyapn. 
CAT. 

mi  Ubutia,        SoiPA.  |  Hilda.  Flu. 

BUli,  Mind.       Pooe,  Tuc. 

MiD-khf<^ite,        Kami.  \  Pilli,  Tkl. 

Cats  are  foand  throughout  South-Eastem 
Asia.  They  are  mentioned  in  a  Sanscrit 
writing  two  thousand  years  old,  and  there 
of  them  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  of  a  much  prior  age.  Mummy  cats 
have  been  identified  with  the  Felia  chaos,  and 
with  Felia  callgulata,  H.  bubastes,  both 
still  found  in  Egypt,  wild  and  domesticated. 
Pallas,  Temminck  and  Blyth  believe  that 
the  domestic  cats  are  descendants  of  leTeral 
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wild  spGcies  nliich  readily  intcnningle,  F. 
aylvestris  is  nild  in  Scotland.  F.  Lybicaisthe 
wild  cat  of  AlgietB,  in  S.  Africa,  F.  CsiTra  is 
wild.  la  India  are  four  wild  species,  of 
which  F.  chauB  has  a  lynx-like  t^iL  F.  or- 
nata  or  totquata  occurs  at  Hansi,  F,  manul 
occurs  in  Central  Asia.  In  tha  lale  of  Man, 
cats  are  tailless,  and  have  long  hind  legs. 
Tbe  domestic  Creole  cat  of  Antigua  ia  small 
with  an  elongated  head,  and  that  of  Para- 
guay, also  sranll,  has  a  lanky  body.  In  the 
HalayanArcbipelflgo,  Siam,  Pegu, and Burmah, 
oil  the  cats  have  tr\incated  tails  with  &  joint 
at  the  end.  In  China  a  breed  has  drooping 
exts.  The  large  Angora  or  Persian  cat.  is 
SDppoEed  to  be  the  liesceiidaut  of  the  Felis 
jnonul  o!  Middle  Asia  ;  it  breeds  freely  with 
Indian  cats,  There  is  a  wild  cat  in  Borneo  ; 
bnt,  in  Australia,  there  was  no  feline  onimal, 
no  apes,  monkeys,  oats,  tigers,  woItm,  bears 
or  hyenas,  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or  oxen, 
Aud  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit  ; 
bnt  it  has  marsupials  only,  kangaroos,  opos- 
Bums,  and  the  duck-billed  platypus.  Whit- 
tington,  so  long  the  hero  of  a  favourite 
nnrsery-tate  of  England,  is  rivalled  by  the 
story  of  the  Florentine  "  Measer  Ansaldo  <Icgli 
Oiinaiini."  In  a  letter  of  "Coiite  Lorenzo 
MagalottL"  in  the  "  Scelta  di  liettere  FamiU- 
lUfi,"  published  by  Nardini.  Lond.  1802, 
(p.  139),  his  two  cats,  "duebellisnimi  gatli,  na 
rnaschio,  una  feniroina,"  sonu  relieved  the 
king  of  an  Island  (Oanaria)  ou  which  he  had 
been  cast  by  a  violeut  tempest,  from  the 
plague  of  mice,  and  he  was  recompensed  "  con 
ricbissimidoni." — Hart, p.  233.  Darwiii'g  Ani 
maU  and  Plants.  Sairul-Balad  in  OiaeUy's 
Travelt,  Vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

CATABBNI.  An  ancient  mercantile  race, 
who  made  Okelia  their  sea  port.     See  Okelis. 

CATALLI-KAI,  also  Atiinday.  Tam.  Cap- 
paris  horrida. 

CATALONIAN  JASMINE,  Jasminnm 
srandiSornm. 

CATAMARAN.  Amia-Hiv. 
Kattaj  maray.    TiW. 

A  boat-shaped  raft  on  which  the  natives  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  for  fishing,  &c., cross  the 
surf  that  continuously  washes  those  shores.  It 
is  composed  of  three  logs  of  wood  pointed  in 
front,  made  still  more  prow  form  by  wedge- 
like  sharpened  timber  and  widening  to  the 
stern.  The  catamaran  rides  lightly  on  the 
aea  and  rises  to  an  ordinary  surf,  but  is  over- 
whelmed and  tossed  and  rolled  about  by  a 
great  breaker,  and  the  natives  usually  dive 
away  to  avoid  the  advaDCJDg  angry  mass  of 
ffater.     Sec  Boat. 

CATAN.     Malay.     Cancer.     Crab. 

CATAPA,  Almond  of  TerminaUa  catappa, 
fiett,  Phr.  199. 
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CATECH0, 

CATARACTS  iw  Ikdia.  Where  tie  iitk 
Sbirhawti  falls  into  the  Gnlf  of  Anbti, 
it  is  about  one-fonrtb  of  a  mile  in  width,  ud 
in  the  rainy  season  some  thirty  feet  ia  depft.  i 
This  immense  body  of  water  rushes  downi  I 
rocky  slope  for  300  feet,  at  an  angle  of  4S°  >t 
the  bottom  of  which  it  makes  a  perpendicDk 
plunge  of  830  feet  into  a  black  and  dixaal 
abyss,  with  noise  like  the  londeet  Ihander. 
The  whole  descent  is  therefore  1,150  teet,w 
several  times  that  of  Niagara;  bnt  the  w- 
Inme  of  water  in  the  latter  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  former.  The  principal  catuteli 
or  waterfalls  in  India,  are  near  8imarree,iii 
Rohilcund  ;  at  Gokak,  on  the  Gntpurba  ;  M 
the  Qairsup|<a,  where  from  top  of  f  all  to  aorbce 
of  basin  is  888  feet,  nnd  the  depth  of  bi«ii  i) 
300  feet— 1,188  feet,  and  frnm  300  to  6O0 
feet  across  during  the  rains.  Yena  in  Maliibi- 
leshwar,  600  feet  ;  Cauvery,  370  and  460  fict. 
Cataracts  of  Suboonreka,  Chota  Nagpore,»Dl 
Hurroree  Ghant— -the  falls,  15,  20,  and  «0 
respectively  ;  about  500  feet  across  cr«t- 
CuriotUies  of  Seienee,  Dr.  BuiU'a  Catahfu. 

CAT  ASH  A.     Malbalum. 

CATCH.  PoKT.  Catechn. 

CATEARAJAHEERA  KIBHAJI.  Dri. 
Amarantus  spinosus. 

CATECHU,  Eso- 
Shia-da* 


Kiitli 
Ciitoh 
KMha 
Ehair 


Kacliii(orAcuu)1luiLi 
Gambia  (oEUueini),  i 
Ctoh  P«lt 

Kasb  katti  Til. 


Clltt  C*N. 

Cateoliii 

Terra- japooica 

Ciitcb 

Cacliou 

Katchu  asB. 

Cauth  Qua. 

Several  astringent  extracts  are  now  knofl 
to  be  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fri 
of  various  planta,  and  which  are  kuon  ' 
catechu,  form  articles  of  commerce,  sad  m, 
employed  in  tanning-  That  called  ^"^ 
Rutehhjtbe  natives  of  the  East,  and  Cutch,tH 
Terra  Japonica  in  eomoierce,  is  properly  ^ 
extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  tfae  At*^ 
catechu  ;  bat  the  term  ia  now  applied  titoM 
other  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and  m 
perties.  The  mode  of  preparing  cateehs,!! 
cutting  into  chips  the  inner  brown  oolow 
wood  of  the  Acacia  catechn,  and  nakin 
decoction  whioh  is  afterwards  evaporated  1*1 
proper  uonaiBtence,was  first  accnrately  desofl 
ed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  practised  in  Bebir;i 
is  the  same  on  the  confines  of  Nepal,  Aodil 
North- West  India,  on  the  Malabar  cm£t,i<l 
also  in  Barmafa,  from  the  aame  trea  Bj 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  erinj 
from  tbe  Uncaria  gambler  is  alio  kMH 
in  the  market  as  kntch,  as  also  is  the  ^^^ 
from  tbe  nuts  of  tfae  Areca  catechn.  "W 
KkU  manafactnrers,  from  the  Acacia  oW 
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chu,  move  to  different  puts  of  the  country 
in  diSennt  aeasoas,  enct  teroporary  buts  Id 
thejunglea,  and  Beleoting  trees  fit  for  their 
purpose,  cut  the  loner  wood  into  small  cLips. 
These  they  pat  into  small  earthen  pota,  which 
are  arrayed  in  a  double  row  along  a  fire-plaoe 
built  oF  mud  ;  water  U  tUeu  poured  in  until 
the  whole  are  covered.  After  a  considerable 
portion  has  boiled  away,  the  dear  liquor  is 
struued  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  pots, 
and  a  fresh  supply  uf  material  ia  put  into  the 
first,  aiid  the  operation  repeated  until  the  ex- 
tract in  the  general  receiver  is  of  sufBcient 
consistence  to  be  poured  into  clay  moulds, 
which  in  the  Eheree  Pass  and  Doer,  where  he 
bad  seen  the  process,  are  generally  of  a  qua- 
drangular form.  This  catechu  is  usually  of 
blood-red  colour,  and  is  considered  there  to  be 
of  the  best  qnality.  By  the  manufacturers  it 
IB  conveyed  to  &iharunpore  and  Uoradabad, 
-whence  it  follows  the  coarse  of  commerce 
down  the  Qanges,  and  meets  that  from  Nepal, 
so  that  both  may  be  exported  from  Calcutta. 
Catechn  has  long  been  employed  in  India  for 
tanning  akina;  its  tanning  properties  i 
stated  to  be  so  great;  that  skins  are  tanned 
it  in  five  days.  It  has  also  been  used  in  India 
to  give  a  brown  dye  to  cotton  ;  and  catechu 
has  lately  been  very  extensively  employed  ir 
the  calico- prinUng  works  of  England.  Thi 
salts  of  copper  with  sal-ammoniac,  cause  cate- 
cbu  to  yield  abronsie  color,  which  ia  very  perma- 
nent. The  proto-muriate  of  tin  produces 
with  it  a  yellowish  brown.  A  fine  deep 
bronze  hue  is  also  produced  from  catechu  by 
the  perchloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  qi- 
txata  of  copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a 
brown,  and  nitrate  of  iron  a  dark-brown. 
For  dyeing  a  golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has 
eutiidy  superseded  madder,  one  pound  uf  it 
being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

The  catechu  prepared  from  the  nuts  of  the 
Arecacatechuisnhollyusedas  a  masticatory. 
The  Dutf,howeTer,yieldtwo astringent prepnra- 
tions,  both  of  which  ore  known  as  catechu,  and 
both  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  prepara- 
tiona  are  respectively  called,  in  Tamil,  Katha 
Kambu  and  Kaah  Eatti,  in  Telugu  Kaasi, 
And  in  the  Dekhan  Ehrab  Eatha  and  Acha 
Eaths.  The  former,  Eatha  Eambu,  is  chewed 
with  the  betel  leaf,  the  latter,  Eashi  Eathi 
is  used  medicinally.  For  preparing  this  sub- 
stance, the  nuts  are  taken  as  they  come  from 
the  tree,  and  boiled  for  some  hours  in  an  iron 
Tessel.  They  are  then  taken  ont,  and  the 
renminiog  water  is  inspissated  by  continual 
boiling.  This  process  famishes  ^ssu,  or  the 
most  astringent  terra  japonica,  which  is  black 
wad  mixed  with  paddy  hnsks  and  other  im- 
puritiea.  After  the  nuts  are  dried,  they  are 
pat  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  and  boiled 
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again  ;  and  this  water  being  iespissated,  like 
the  former,  yields  the  beat  or  dearest  kind  of 
catechn.  See  Acacia  Catechn.  Areca  cate- 
clm  :  Betel-nut.  Qambier.    Unoaria  gambier. 

OATECHINE.     See  Catechu. 

CATECHUIC  ACID.     See  Catechu. 

OaTECU.     It.     Cateohil. 

CATEftPILLARS.  Some  Ceylon  cater- 
pillars sting.  A  greenish  one,  that  occupies 
the  Thespesia  populiiea  (Snrija,  Singh)  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  growth  descends  by  a 
silken  thread,  and  hurries  away.  The  moth 
of  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  Bombyr,  near 
CaethocaxapA,  Supheni.  Another,  short,  broad 
and  pale,  green  with  fieshy  spines  that  feeds 
on  the  Carisaa  jaamiuiflora,  and  stings  with 
fury,  ia  of  the  moth  Necera  Icpida,  Cramer, 
(the  Limacodes  graciosa.  West.)  The  larvte  of 
the  genus  Adolia  are  hiury  and  eting  with 
virulence.     Tennant,  Ceylon.    See  Larva. 

OATGAMUEGUM  NITOORU.  TEL.Dra- 
gou'a  Blood. 

CATGUT.    Eko. 

Rhoda,  Guz.     Hind. 

This,  of  various  qualities,  is  in  general 
use  in  India,  for  bow-strings,  the  strings 
of  musical  instrnmeuts.  A  kind  of  rope 
somewhat  resembling  catgut  is  made  by  the 
chucklers  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  it  an- 
swers tolerably  for  Ittthe  bauds,  drill  how- 
strings,  (kc,  and  cat-gut  is  imported  from 
Herat  into  the  Punjab. 

C ATH A  EDULIS .     Forskal. 
Kliat  Abab.    I  Ab;BBii>iaa  Tea        End. 

One  of  the  Celastracese,  grows  in  Arabia, 
where  its  leaves  are  eaten  green,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  give  such  increased  wakefulness, 
that  a  man  could  watch  all  night.  The  Arabs 
carry  a  twig  about  with  them  as  an  antidote 
against  plague  infections.  Flayfair  says  it  is 
much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  furnishing  a 
drug  which  forms  a  pleasurable  excitant.  Tho 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  when  chewed,  are 
said  to  produce  hilarity  of  spirits  and  an 
agreeable  state  of  wakefulness.— '/'^ly/air's 
Aden.      Hogg, 

CATHARTOCARPUS.       A    genus      of 
plants    of    the    natural  order     Fabaceic,   of 
which  Voigt  names,  as  Indian  species,  C.   fis- 
tula, Javanicus,  nodosna,rhcmbifo]ius. 
C  AT  HABTOCARPUS  FISTULA.  Pehs. 
Cassia  fistula,  Litim. 
The  tree  and  its  product. 


Bakbur.                    Aa. 

Onoo  Ovee            Busv. 

Kahu                    Can. 

Banner  l&li-B^'h  Bbno. 

Cooiuree 

SondaU 

AmulUs       Dux,  Hl»D, 

Soula 

Bhtwa 

3oodaU 

P^kuaie                 Dot. 

sSniffir"^;- 

bio.                   Bowi. 

Qnoo  Sbeoway          „ 

PnTgircuda 

GlR. 

QuimdlB 

Que. 

Qurmall*. 

Bibb. 

lUjHvduet, 

Polpft  di  c»U 

It. 

Dnagoli 

J*T. 

S^^ip. 

Lat. 

B»w.  *^ 

MiHB. 

Gunnalti 


CATHARTOCARPUS  KOXBUKOHll. 

ChanS  Uilbal. 

Menttu  „ 

Kh^T-i-  Chembir  Pbm. 
Cuaia  purguite  Foht. 
Suv&rD*mu  SiKB. 

Siivaniuka  „ 

Abitla  SiVOH. 

KoDnd  maram        Tui. 
SBrakoDtii  mamn    „ 
SuTonuoi  Tel. 

IWjl« 

SooDsn*  Dria. 

A  tree  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  Iiigh,  met 
with  all  over  Southern  Aeia,  with  a  girth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  ihe  height  to  the  Grat 
biancli  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  It  is  oncnnimonlj 
beautiful  when  in  flower  :  few  trees  aiirpaBsing 
it  in  the  elegance  of  its  numerous,  long,  peu- 
dulous  racemes  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers, 
intermixed  with  the  young  lively  green  foliage. 
It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  labur- 
num. It  varies  in  size  in  different  localities  ; 
in  Combatore, being  too  small  for  useful  timber, 
but  in  Malabar  it  attains  sufficient  aize  to  be 
adapted  for  the  spars  of  native  vessels.  The 
wood  weighs  lbs.  66  to  the  cubit  foot,  is  close 
grained  and  of  moderate  strength ;  in  Coimba- 
tore  used  for  tom-toms.  InOauj&m  and  Gum- 
■nr,  where  it  is  tolerably  common,  it  is  made 
into  plough-shares  and  rice -pounders.  It  is 
common  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Fega, 
where  it  is  used  for  bows,  axles  of  carts,  &o. 
It  has  long  oylindrical  pods,  from  9  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  internally  divided  into 
partilions,  each  with  a  flat  seed,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  pulp.  Two  pounds  veight  of  the 
fruit  field  eight  ounces  of  the  concrete  pulp  ; 
which  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Its  bark 
is  nsed  in  tanning.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  strong  pnrge.— ZJr»,  Wight,  Gibton,  Inine, 
and  Srandii,  Mr.  Rohde,  Jloxb.,  383. 
CATHARTOCARPUSJAVANICUS,  Pbhs. 
Cassia  Javanica.  |  Horse  cassia,  Eno. 
A  native  of  Java  and  the  Moluonaa,  with 
legnraes  above  two  feet  in  length,  containing 
black  cathartic  pulp  used,  in  India,  as  a  horae 
medicine. — Etiff.  Cyc. 
CATHARTOCARFUS  NODOSUS. 
Gaaaia  nodosa. 
Gnn-thei-iii  Boaa.  |  Knotted  cuaia,  Eno. 

Remarkable  fur  its  large  pink  coloured 
flowers.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Bengal, 
and  is  found  in  the  Tavoy  forests. — Dr. 
Maton.   Fot?'. 

CATHARTOCCRPUS  ROXBURGHII  D.C. 
CathartocarpuB  marginatns,  G.  Don. 
Cassia  mai^inata,  AoxA.  (not  Willd.) 
Bciburgh'B  cania.    Eko. 
A   highly  ornamental  tree,  in  form  mnch 
resembling    the  weeping  ash.     It  is  a  native 
of  CeytoD,  aod  of  the  south   of  India,  fre- 
quent in  the  jangle   between    Trichinopoly 
ud  Dindigol,  and  to  be  found   in  Indian 
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The  wood  is  hard  and  handsome- 
ly marked,  and  may  hereafter  prove  a  vale- 
able  addition  to  the  timbers  of  iBdia.-" 
Roxb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 

CATHAY,  a  name  of  western  Chins. 
"Cathay  and  Tartary  tremble  at  the  glanee  of 
thy  vivid  eyes — China  and  ludis  must  pay 
tribute  to  thy  curled  locks." 

CATHCART.  Mr,  a  Bengal 'Civil  a»- 
vant,  who  made  a  magniflcent  coUe«tioii  «l 
Darjeeling  plants. 

CATHI,  the  Katheri  of  Diodoroa  Siculos, 
tlie  pcenent  Khetri  tribe.  The  Catbi,  orCatti 
tribe,  are  supposed  to  be  the  nation  which  lo 
mauriilly  opposed  AJeiauder.  It  waa  tlico 
located  about  Mooltan,  at  this  period  occupied 
hy  the  Lantia  race.  A  portion  of  them  gave 
their  uama  to  Cattiawar,  in  the  Saiiraafatra 
peninsuta.  The  Catti  claim  descent,  from  tht 
"  "  in  additional  proof  of  nortberu  origin, 
and  atreiigtliening  their  right  to  the  epithet  oi 
the  bards,  "  Lords  of  Mooltan  and  Tattk" 
~Tt>d:t  Rajatthan,  Vol.  II., p.  246.SeeKa^ 
Afghan-     Kabul,  p.  434.  Khetri. 

CATHERINE  ISLANDS,  in  the  GilUe 
passage,  in  lat.  0"  39' N.,  long.  129"  HE. 
— Horiburgh. 

OATHERI.  SeeCathi,  Eathi ;  KattL 

GATJANG.  HiNO.,  alsoJKohi  lobia,  JTmdL 
Dolicbos  iablab,  Lam.  Iiablab  vulgaris.  Sari.- 

CATMANDOO.  The  valley  of  Nepal  h 
nearly  of  an  oval  shape  ;  length,  X-  to  S.  13 
m.  ■  E.  to  W..  about  10  m.  It  is  bounded  oa- 
tbe  N.  and  8.  by  stupendous  mountaiuo.  Tb 
the  E.  and  W.  by  others  leas  lofty;  the  wextcn 
end  defined  principally  by  a  low  steep  ridR 
called  Naga  Arjoon,  which  paases  close  behiol 
Snmbhoo  Natb,  and  is  backed  by  a 
considerable  one  named  Dhoabonk.  To  tke 
eastward,  tbe  most  remarkable  hills  ar«  tfaox 
of  Rauichook  and  Mababut,  hot  tfaey  do  hS 
reach  the  elevation  of  Phalcbonk  (the  higbeS 
on  the  south),  or  of  Sheopoori,  vhiuh  is  b} 
far  the  highest  mountain.  The  batt<Hn 
the  valley  is  oueven,  intersected  bj  A 
ravines,  and  dotted  throughout  with  littfa 
hills. — San.  Com.  Seport.  See  Katmaod* 
Nepal. 

CATODON  AU8TALIS,  a  aperm  wbih 
the  ocean  near  Australia.    It  is  about  35  (eH 
long. 

CATRAME.     It.    Tar. 

GATRT.  See  Khetri. 

CATS  EYE. 
Cbuahm-i-maiilali,   Qui.   |  ZtnilaeM, 

[Burn.  Paaa.  I  ZmiUaipis, 
Bel  ecehift,  It.         Hata-kucUng,     Kaur. 

Bali  ooalni,  Lat.    | 

Cat's  eye,  is  chiefly  found  in    Ceylon, 
specimens  are  also  obtained  from  Qoiloa  an 
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CAUCASIAN  IBEX. 

Coohiii,uid  iD  the  neigliboarliood  of  Madras. 

Cat's  eje  is  much  valued  in  India.     U  is  a 

traospareDt  qu&rti  full  oE  miaote  fibres  of 
ulMfllot  and  i*  cat  in  a  highly  eonTBz  form.  It 
u  of  a  jellow  hue,  slightly  tinged  with 
gteen.  The  cafa  eye  is  often  set  in  rings,  and 
u  bron^t  to  Tenasserim  from  Burmah. 
ComBtock  says  :  "  It  is  in  great  requeat  as  a 
g«m,  and  bears  aliigh  price  :"  bat  those  seen  in 
M&ulmain  roarket  are  not  much  valued.  A 
mall  one  may  be  putcheaed  for  two  rupees, 
and  ooe  of  ordinary  size  for  fivo ;  while  ten 
inpeea  is  the  higheet  price  given  for  the  beat. 
— Jtfafon. 

CAT-SKINS,  Hre  used  cbiefly  dyed,  and 
■oM  as  felae  eable.  The  far  of  the  wild  cat  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat 
— Faaikner. 

CATSJOE-NOOTEN.  Dot.  Cashew  Kuts- 

CATTAPPA.  Malay.  Terininalia  oatappa. 

CATTLE. 
Oav  Obbie     1 1*"*'!"!    I3^J>  Huh  Obrm. 

P»cu  1tau*b.    S**  Ow  g"">- 

Rihn  Gbem.      I  ^ "»•  8aj(s. 

The  cattle  of  India  have  been  noticed  under 
draught  cattle  ;  in  India  they  ore  chiefly  bul- 
locks, and  tber  are  driven  fri>m  the  horns  or 
by  means  of  the  reina  led  through  the  noi 
cartilage.    lago  aaya  in  Othello,  "  Ha  will  i 
tenderly  be  led  by  the  noae  as  asses  are,"  i; 
dicating  that  ia  Sbakspear's  time  a  aimjli 
node  prevailed  of  driving  aaaea.    In  the  mii 
die  ol  the  I9th  century,  a  severe  cattle  plague 
canied  off  vast  quautitiea  of  cattle  in  EiTope, 
and  shortly  after  a  similar    pkgue    in    India 
carried  off  great  numbers.     The  characteristic 
symptoms  were  drooping,  cold  ears,  hair  stand- 
h)g  onend,  freciDent  weak  pulse,  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  scanty  high  coloured  nrii 
and  purging,    terminating  in  a  bloody  flu: 
As  the  disease   advanced,  the   body  became 
covered  with  pustules,  the  disease  generally 
IffDving  fittal  ia  a  few    days  ;  but  when  the 
membranes  of    the   brain    were  affected   the 
knifflal  died  in  a  few  hunra  with  the  symptoms 
nl  apoplexy. 

CATT00-SIRA6UM.  Tau.  Catnma  ape- 
cifloms. 

CATTBA-BANCHA.  Sass.  Aristolochia 
bracts  ta. 

CATTU  CASTURI.     Mal.   Musk  okro. 

CATrr,  or  Kati,  Malay,  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  China,  a  weight,  equal  to  lb. 
1}  or  16  Tale  ;  one  hundred  Catty  are  equal 
io  one  pikal. —  Wilt. 

CAXn  EAMRIGA  RAKTA.  Sans.  Dra- 
lon's  blood. 

CAUBITU  ft  town  in  Afghanistan  in  bug. 
i9°  12'K,  &.  lat.34'7*N.    See  Kabul 

CAUCASIAN  IBEX.    See  Caprwe. 
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CADCASUS. 

CAUCASTTS.thennmeronanuigaiof  Canoa* 
sua  take  their  rise  from  one  immense  body 
of  mountains,  which  stretches  diagonally  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  This 
parent  stem  rises  boldly  to  the  westward,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  port  of 
Anapa,  then  takes  a  sweep  nearly  in  the  farm 
t>f  the  eastern  stiore  oC  the  Euxine,  and  runs 
along  as  far  as  the  confines  of  ancient  Colchis, 
called  Immeretie.  Thence  it  suddenly 
stretches  in  a  line  almost  directly  east,  for 
.pwards  of  300  wersta  ;  then  it  shoots  off  to 
the  south-east,  taking  the  shape  of  the  wes- 
tern shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  terminating 
amidst:  the  sublime  ruins  of  the  Guebre  altars 
at  Badkn.  Thie  principal  range  boasts  the 
gigantic  Etbnrz  and  Kasibeok,  towering  over 
the  loftiest  sammits  of  its  other  monutains. 
The  beads  of  these  two  celebrated  mountains 
are  almost  always  obscured  with  olouda ;  and 
when  they  are  partially  discerned  by  the 
exhalation,  or  rolling  away  of  their  fleecy 
covering,  winter  or  summer,  still  we  aee  an 
eterunl  snow  upon  their  peaks.  The  tecond 
branch  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Moasian  Hills,  and  was  the  Mooschici  montes 
of  Ptolemy,  It  Stretches  along,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  Turkish  fort  called  Battouml, 
in  a  neiirly  parallel  direction  with  the  first 
range,  though  at  a  great  distance,  till  it  rea- 
ches the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  and  ia  lost  in 
the  plains  of  Mogan.  This  branch  is  again 
coniiect«d  with  the  primary  chain,  by  aseriea 
of  mutual  ramifications,  forming  rich  valleys  ; 
and  spreading  out  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Akhiska,  Immeretia,  Kartelania,  and  Georgia, 
reaching  down  to  Shirvan.  And,  nmuing  on- 
ward to  the  third,  whose  wild  steeps  embank 
the  shores  of  the  Eaphratea,  it  thns  connects 
the  whole.  This  third  range,  known  to  Ptole- 
my by  the  name  of  the  Mons  Paryardes,  in 
some  respects  vaster,  and,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  than  the  otbor  two,  takes  a  direc* 
tiou  along  with  the  Enphrates  to  the  south 
west,  forming  a  third  parallel  obain  of  the 
Caucasus,  till  it  tern:iinates  that  answering 
line  in  Armenia .-  and  that  at  the  point  where 
the  stupendous  Ararat  towers  above  every 
other  mountain.  Thence  the  obain  makes  an 
abrupt  angle  j  and,  diverging  suddenly  due 
south,  ehoota  out  into  all  those  variooa  bran- 
ches which  spread  themselves  over  Persia 
and  A«a  Minor. 

That  great  Paropaisan  range  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  provinces  Axerbijan  and 
Irak  from  those  of  Mazunderau  and  Qhaelan, 
is  known  in  aome  porta  by  the  appellation  of 
Koh-i-Caucosan,  but  more  generally  by  that 
of  Elbarz ;  and  la  connected  with  the  moun- 
tuns  of  Armenia,  and  consequently  with  the 
great  chain  of  Caucasus.    FreserviDg  as  east- 
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flily  course,  it  is  coatinned  tbroogU  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Etoraaan,  seudiDg  vanous 
ramiScatioQa  to  tha  southward,  till,  passing 
uorth  of  Mushed,  and  branching  out  into  the 
highlauds  of  Hazarah  and  Balai  Moorghab, 
it  extends  to  the  aonthward  of  fiaUch,  into 
the  remote  province  of  Budukshan,  and  ia 
lost  in  that  great  mountainous  tract  uorth  of 
Canbul,  which  is  cDutinuous  ^ith  the  ranges 
ot  Hiudoo  Coosb  and  Himalaya,  and  in  tvhioh 
the  largest  rivers  of  Aaia  take  their  rise.  The 
Amazon  country  of  the  anciouts  is  generally 
referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^ucasus . 
HeTodotua{I,  c.  203andrV.  lOO-lIT)  speaks 
of  them.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Uaba 
Bfaarata,  in  the  story  of  the  Aswa-medha  and 
Elaproth  (Trav.  Cauc.  and  Qeorge  six)  aurrt' 
marisea  the  exietiiig  information.  Wh.  Hitt. 
oft,  p.  419.  PortisT's  Travdt.  Vol.  I.,  " 
See  Beor-na-Soraal ;  Somal,  India,  p,  310, 
317.  Inacriptiona,  Kaffir,  Eaiiyapa,  KazaEil- 
bash,  Koh  ;  Persia  ;  Sati ;  Semitic  Race. 

CAUCHOONDA.  Hind.  Tricoaanthos' 
Buguiua,  the  snake  gourd. 

CAUCHOKI  VAYE.  Tik.  Tragia  in. 
Tolucrata. 

GAUKRI-KAI.  Ualeal.  Cucumis  sa- 
ti vus. 

CAULIFLOWER.  Bressica  oleracea.  var. 
Au  exoeltant  vegetable,  but  does  not  flower 
in  Madras.  In  the  Deccao,  the  soed  should  be 
sown  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  Removing 
the  plants,  occasionally,  prevents  their  quick 
growth.  In  England  the  market  gardeners 
seldom  water  cauliflowers,  and  onca  in  four 
days  ia  amply  sufficient  in  the  Daccan ;  no 
injury  will  accrue  even  if  watered  less  fre- 
quently. In  India,  white  brocoli  ia  often 
taken  for  the  cauliflower.  Brocoli,  both  red 
and  white,  ahould  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
nuuiner  an  cauliflower. — RiddeU. 

CAULY  KUDEE,  a  river  of  the  plain  of 
Dharwar,  lat.  13»33',lon.  74''47  South61  m; 
west  30  m.  into  Indian  Ooean.  Length,  91 
ID.  Kavigated  by  the  largest  patimars  for  20 
u.  from  MuUapoor  to  Shedashegur,  rendered 
«aqf  by  uniformity  of  channel-  The  words 
mean  bUck  stream,  spelled  varionly,  "  Cali," 
"  EalL"  There  are  many  "  blaok  rivers"  in 

CAUMA  COOSHTEEA.  See  Enah  or  Oush. 
OAUHiIARA,  SeeSacU. 
CAUMDAIH  CAUMOJEE.  Sea  Kush  or 
Cush. 

CAUB  NOOCHIE.    Tah.  Jnsticia   gan- 


CAUTH,  OK  KDTH,  or  CUTCH.  Gijz. 
Hind.    Catechu. 

CAUTLET,  Sir  Proby  Thos.,    k.  c.  b., 

altered  the  Bengal  ArtiUeiy  in  1819.    He 
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was  employed  in  the  field  daring  the  jein 
luid  I821,inUie  reduetianof  immtroa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  In  1825  ud 
i  he  served  at  the  siege  of  BIiuitp(n 
He  was  subsequently  employed  u  a  d^ 
engineer  on  the  eastern  Jumna  Cual  inflt 
North-west  Provinces  of  India,  and  wu  'it 
projector  and  the  oxacutor  of  the  great  (jUgM 
Canal  Works,  which  were  opened  in  AJd 
1854.  Sir  Proby  T.  Cantley  carriedma- 
tensive  researches  in  oonjunotion  with  b. 
Falconer,  in  the  fossil  remains  in  the  Sen& 
hills.  He  presented  to  the  British  Momu 
an  extensive  collection  of  fossil  msmwla 
from  the  Fui^janb,  duphcates  of  wtiitii  in 
the  Museum  at  the  EUst  India  Hook 
He  wrote  on  a  submerged  city,  twenty  M 
under  groundi  near  Behut,  in  tbe  Doih.  K. 
As.  Tr.  1834.  On  foasU  qnadrumin^  Oil 
Use  of  wells,  &a.  in  foundations,  as  pnctial 
in  tho  Northern  Doab.  Structure  ot  U 
Sevallick  bills.  Notice  ot  a  fossil  uni^ 
from  tbe  Sjvallick  hills.  Coal  and  iignitt 
in  tho  Himalayas.  Description  of  Sintheiiii 
giganticum,  fossil  crocodile,  SevaUick  bill), 
fossil  ghurial,  fossil  hippopotainnB,  t»d 
camel,  fossil  tiger,  fossil  bear,  Oold  waalunEi 
in  the  Goomti  river,  in  the  Sevallick  bil, 
between  the  Jumna  and  Sutlej  rit en.  Oi 
a  new  species  of  snake.  Mastodonta  dwlt- 
troites.  Maatodons  of  Sevallicks.  llui; 
fncture  of  tar  in  the  Sevallick  hills.  Paachi^ 
or  com  mill.  Fossil  giraffe.  Dam  sluiaa-  E«- 
marks  on  the  fortress  of  AliguiL  Cannaa 
bridge, — Gleaningt  of  Soe.  Bmg.  At.  S.  Tr. 
1834.  farlby's  Military  llepotUory  hni- 
Geol.  S'oc.  Tr.  1840. 

CAUTOVANaA,adark  coloured,  sad «J 
strong  wood  ot  Palghat,  used  for  wheelwi^ 
work.— Co/,  Frith. 

CAUVERY,  a  river  of  tho  peninrahf 
India,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Oooj 
50  miles  from  Mangalore,  in  L  \¥^S% 
and  L.  7  5°  35'  E^  and  after  an  eastoij  «• 
of  472  miles,  it  disembogneeintotiiaBi;^ 
Bengal.  It  receives  in  ite  ooorse  Vat  IE*!* 
murchy,  40  miles  ;  Bhovani,  1 20  milea ;  NtJ^ 
95  miles ;  the  Hennavatty ;  Leechman-Tta^ 
Cubbany  ;  Shimaka  j  Aikavati ;  Ainbn«4 
and  about  36,000  square  milea  are  drw 
The  towns  of  Sering^Mtam,  Trichinort 
Tanjore,  and  Traiiquebar  are  on  its  banl^' 
it  passes  through  Mysore  to  the  coaid.  ' 
Trichinopoly,  it  forma  the  island  of  Serio^ 
and  a  mound  at  Coiladdy  prevents  the  r^s* 
tion  of  the  Cauvery  and  Colenxa,  <* 
the  stream  is  led  into  nnmerooB  la^e  ira|l^ 
ing  channels  that  are  conducted  all  thc^ 
Tanjore.  The  largest  of  these  are  tha  Vet^ 
the  Tellu  and  Arsdar,  allot  lAich entv * 
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Bay  tit  Bengal.  Navigable  for  craft  throngK 
the  low  couDtrj  dnring  the  inuudatinD. 
The  QoDgaa  Zooka  fall,  370  feet,  Burr  Zooka, 
4S0  feet,  occur  in  its  coarse. 

CAlTVERYPAUCK,  a  place  midway  be- 
tween Conjeveram  and  Aicot,  Clive  gained 
a  battle  Iiere  in  Fftbrnary  1752,  and  tiie  place 
Borrendered  to  hiin. 

CAVE.  Eho. 
Kdo,  Busk.  |  Ohar,  Arab.  Pkhb. 

CAVA  or  Kava,  also  called  Ava  Pepper, 
ie  from  tbe  Macropiper  metbyaticiim  ol  tbe 
Pacific     Its    root    prodncea    a    stimulating 

CAVATUM  PILLOO.  Tam.  Syn  of  An- 
dropogoii  dtratum. 

CAVE  TEMPLES,  and  monasteries  in 
India,  are  very  numeroua.  Tbey  consist  of 
■tupenduua  ezcaTations  and  monolithic  atrac- 
tnree  made  many  centuries  ago  for  religions 
ind  monastic  purposes.  These  remains  are 
foand  mora  edpecialjy  in  'Weetem  India  and 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  bat  some  are  near 
Frame  in  Barmah  ;  there  are  a  few  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  ;  a  number  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  ;  several  in  tbe  Hyderabad  domi- 
nioaB^maiiy  in  Bengal,  others  in  Behar,  in 
Malwa,  in  tbe  Tslley  of  the  Indna,  among  the 
vild  moontiuns  of  Belooobiatan  and  ASgha- 
nistan  and  Bamean.  There  are  carved  hills  and 
a  long  aeriea  of  cave-templea,  full  of  elaborate 
scnlptares  representing  half-bumau,  half-bes- 
tial shapes,  and  lordly  forms  of  races  which 
We  niiw  passed  away  from  earth.  In  Wes- 
tern India  alone,  including  the  Nizam's  domi- 
ninna,  there  are  at  least  thirty  aeriea  of  cave- 
temples  which  have  been  ex.imined  by  Europe- 
ans, besides  a  number  of  others  which,  on 
native  informntion,  are  reported  to  exist. 
Tbe  ezcnvationa  in  the  Ajunta  ravine  are 
very  remarkable,  and  are  tbe  most  important 
of  the  Bnddbist  cavos.  The  excavations  of 
Ujanta  are  entirely  Buddhistic,  and  do  not 
lerve  to  illnatrate  tbe  Join  and  Brahmiuical 
ttve-templea.  Tbe  Kylas  at  EUora  is  a  wonder- 
hil  work  of  art — is  one  piece  of  rock —  in 
'act,  8  small  hill,  cot  into  a  temple.  The 
mrea  of  Elepbanta  overlook  the  harbour  of 
fembay  ;  thoae  of  Earli  are  otose  bo  the 
itgb  road  from  Bombay  to  Poona.  The  most 
pleo^id  cava  temple  in  India  which  could  be 
elected  for  reproduction  by  art  is  the  principal 
Kcavation  at  Karli,  and  it  is  also  intereatisg 
i  the  oldest  Indian  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
xist.  Tbe  caves  of  Eonneryare  in  the  island 
f  SaJsette,  and  the  monastic  system  of  tbe 
toddbiata  haB  its  finest  illustration  in  the 
uiea  of  dormitoTiea,  cbipels,  batle,  and 
■nples  at  Keonery.  which  the  strange  life  of 
be  Buddtuatic  system  created,  and  which  was 
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at  once  ita  highest  glory  and  the  caaee  of  its 
decay. 

The  Ajonta  caves  are  on  the  face  of  tbe 
monntain,  in  a  narrow  ravine  in  Eandeish,  and 
were  described  by  Dr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fergna- 
son  along  with  those  of  Bajah  and  Beera 
in  Bom.  As.  Trans.  ]  842,  vol.  i.,  iS8.  Account 
of  Bnngh  in  Malwa,  by  Captain  Dangerfield, 
in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans  ,  vol.  ii.,  194.  Hamilton's 
Account  of  Eeueri,  in  Description  of  Hindos- 
tan,  vol.  ii.,  171.  Mr.  Erskine  wrote  on  the 
Temples  of  Western  India  in  Bom.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  ii.  Dr.  Bird's  Account  of  Cave  Temples, 
vol.  ).,  plates.  Bombay  1848.  Dr.  Sto- 
vennon  wrote  on  Elepbanta  in  Bom.  As. 
TranP.  1852. 

Ill  the  avteaai  Karli  near  Poona,  are  nu- 
merous inacriptiuna  in  tbe  Pali  language,, of 
date  B.C.  543,  [Dr.  mUon.)  bnt  if  tbe  Sa- 
livahaiia  era  be  intended,  then  the  date  A.D, 
I7G  [Dr.  SttvtHion,)  tbe  character  used  in 
those  inscriptions  is  slightly  modiGedLat  The 
religion,  or  divinities  or  sages  mentioned 
are  buddhist,  tbe  invocation  is  to  the  Triad; 
no  doubt  meaning  Buddba,  Dhurma,  Sanga. 
Of  the  kings  or  princes  mentioned,  Dr. Wilson 
aajs,  Vijara ;  Dt.  SteveuKon,  Arodbana,  lord 
of  India,  Gargo,  ruler  of  the  Hhaka.  Dra. 
Wilson  and  Stevenson  are  not  qnite  agreed 
about  the  reading.  Of  the  numerous  Buddhist 
inscriptions  in  the  cave  temple  at  Karli, 
Garga,  tbe  "ruler  of  the  Shaka"  (Sakya, 
Buddha's  tribe),  is  mentioned.  Dr.  Steven- 
son mistakes  the  ]angna;ge  for  Sanskrit,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep,  from  copies  sent  by  Col.  Sykes, 
proved  to  be  Pali.  The  excavation  of  the 
tcmplrs,  and  gifts  by  individuals  in  aid,  are 
mentioned.     Vol  iii.,  p.  499. 

The  cave  temples  in  the  southern  ptart  of 
India  are  classed  by  Mr.  Ferguason  into 

(a)  The  Vebara  or  monastery  caves,  which 
consiat  of  (I)  natural  caverns  or  cavea 
slightly  improved  by  art  These  are  tbe 
most  ancient,  and  are  found  appropriated  to 
reli^oiis  parposes  in  Behar  and  Cuttack, 
Next  (3)  a  verandah  opening  behind  into 
cells  for  theabodeof  prieate,  aeinCuttackand 
in  the  oldest  Vehara  caves.  Ajunta  {the  third) 
has  an  enlarged  hall  supported  on  pillara.  The 
most  splendid  of  these  oaves  are  those  ot 
Ajimta,  though  the  Dberwarra  at  EUora  is 
also  fine,  and  there  are  some  good  specimens 
at  Salsette  and  Junir. 

(6)  Biiddhiflt  Chetya  caves  form  the  second 
class.  These  are  the  temples  or  churehes 
of  tbe  series,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
ia  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in  Western 
India,  though  none  exist  on  tbe  eastern 
side.  Unlike  the  Vehata,  all  these  caves 
have  tbe  same  plan  and  arrangement.  Tbe 
Earli  cave  is  tbe  most  perfect  in  India. 
3  87  -   •  -o- 
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A.U  tliese  conuat  of  an  exteriia]  porch  or 
music  gallery,  an  internal  gallery  over  the 
eutnuice,  a  central  aisle  which  may  be  called 
a  nave,  roofed  by  a  plain  waggon  vanlt,  and 
R  Bemi-dome  terminating  the  nave,  under 
the  centre  of  which  always  stands  a  Dahgop4 
01  Ghaitya.  In  the  oldest  tern  plea,  the  Dabgo^a 
oonsista  of  a  plain  central  dnim,  sarmounted 
by  a  benuBpheiical  dome  crowned  by  a  Tee, 
which  supported  the  umbrella  of  State  of 
wood  or  stODB.  These  two  clauses  compreheiid 
all  tlie  Buddhist  caves   in  India. 

(c)  The  third  class  conaisCa  of  Brahminical 
caves  properly  ao  called.  The  finest  specimens 
areatEUora  and  Elepliaiita,  though  some  good 
oues  exist  also  ou  the  island  of  £jalsette,  and 
at  Mahithalipur.  In  form  many  of  them  are 
copies  of  and  a  good  deal  resemble  the  bud- 
dhist  Tifaara.  But  they  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated from  the  buddliists,  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pillars  and  position  of  the 
Banotuary  are  different.  They  are  never  sur- 
rounded by  cells  as  all  Yeharas  are,  and  their 
walla  are  invariably  covered  or  meant  to  be 
covered  with  sculpture,  while  the  Yeharas  are 
almost  as  invariably  decorated  by  painting, 
except  the  sanctuary.  The  subjects  of  the 
Houlpture  of  course  always  set  the  question 
at  rest 

{d)  The  fonrth  cluas  cnnsists  of  rock  cut 
models  vf  stnictuml  and  brahminical  temples. 
To  this  class  belong  the  far-fumed  Kylas 
at  Ellors,  the  Saivite  temple  at  Doomnar, 
and  the  Ruths  at  Mobabalipur.  This  last  is 
ont  out  of  isolated  blocks  of  granite,  but  the 
rest  stand  in  pits. 

The  Indra  Subha  group  at  Ellorn  should 
perhaps  form  a  fifth,  bat  whether  tbey  are 
Brahminical  of    Jaina  is  undecided. 

The  fifth  or  tnie  Jaina  caves  occur  at 
Khandagiri  in  Cuttack  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India.  But  are  few  and  insigni- 
ficant In  the  rock  of  Gwalior  Fort,  there 
are  cut  in  the  rock  a  number  of  colossal  fi- 
gures, some  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  one 
of  the  Thirtanhara,  some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing. Their  dates  are  nbout  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  century  before  Christ. 

Tlie  Befaar  cavea  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bajahgriha.  The  Milk  maid's  cave,  and 
Brahman  girla  cave,  have  inscriptions  in  the 
Lath  character.  They  aro  of  about  200  B.C., 
and  are  tbe  most  ancient  caves  of  liidia.  The 
Nagarjum  oave  and  Haft  Khaneh  or  tiatghnr 
group  are  situated  in  the  sou  them  arm  of  the 
hilt  at  some  little  distance  from  the  Brabman 
girl  and  Milkmaid's  cave>  Another  group  is 
the  neighbouring  Kama  chapara  and  Lomas 
Bishl  cave. 

The  caves  of  Udyagiri  and  Khandaglri  bill, 
Itbout  twenty  miles  from   Cuttack,   and  five 
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from  Bcban  Eswara,  are  next  in  antiqaity  to 
those  of  Bebar.  They  are  built  on  tiiebQli 
of  Udyagiri  and  lOiandagiri.  The  foraw 
are  Buddhist  and  tbe  older;  the  latter,  prula- 
bly,  are  Jaina  Msoy  of  tbeinscripUonsanii  i 
the  Lath  character,  and  this  gives  Iheii  igi 
as  anterior  to  the  Cbriatian  era.  The  Inat 
Rculpture  in  the  Qanea  gumpha  is  laperimtt 
any  in  India,  and  resemblas  that  of  tht  Su- 
chi  tope  at  lihilsa.  In  it  there  are  no  godi, 
no  figures  of  different  sizes  nor  any  eitnn- 
gance-  On  the  buddhist  caves  here,  tbat 
are  no  figures  of  Buddha,  or  any  image),  li 
a  Jaina  cave  on  Khandagiri,  the  tventj-fou 
Thirtanknra  ;  with  their  female  energies,  m 
sculptured. 

The  Ajnnta  are  the  moat  complete  Mtin 
of  buddbist  cavea  in  India,  withont  wij 
mixture  of  brahm.inism  and  contain  tjpa 
of  all  the  rest.  They  are  in  a  ratine  v 
aoiati  valley  in  the  ghat  aouth  oftbe  Tipltt 
At  Baug  in  a  raviue  or  amalt  valley  iu  lii 
ghat  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  & 
Taptea,  are  three  ancient  buddhist  cavea 

Those  of  Karii  are  not  so  exten;in  u 
the  Ajunta,  but  still  purely  buddbistiul,  ud 
containing  the  lai^est  and  finest  chaity*  a>i 
in  India,  Karli  is  about  halfway  between  Pom> 
and  Bombay  on  the  right  hand  side  cUk 
valley,  as  yon  proceed  towards  the  sea. 

The  Salsetteor  Ksnneri  caves  in  the  iiUi' 
of  Salsette  are  also  purely  buddhist,  but  n^ 
inferior  to  the  former.  Tha  Keoneri  caTetu 
excavated  in  a  bill  situated  in  the  midst  of  ti 
immense  tract  of  forest  country,  and  Mr.  Fr 
gusson  supposed  their  date  about  the  9tlinJ 
10th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Dhumnar,  about  40  miles  south  east  ^ 
Nemuch,  but  cloao  to  Cbundivaasa,  coDtM 
buddhist  caves  withabrabmauicalrocktemjit 
behind. 

The  EUora  caves  are  excavated  b  > 
porphyritic  greenstune  or  amyjjdaloid.  Q> 
Elepbantu  caves  are  cut  iu  a  hardtt  M 
thau  those  at  EUora.  Those  of  Dhumsii  <^ 
EUora  contain  a  strong  admiiture  of  BrA 
manium,  and  those  of  Elephanta  are  cnbH 
Brahmauical,  though  perhapa  of  the  ■ 
age  as  tboMof  EUora.  Mahabalipuraia,or5e 
Pagodas  between  Covelong  and  SiiM 
south  of  Uadras,  have  been  described  bf  0 
Babington  in  Vol.  1 1  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  p  1^ 
by  Messrs,  Chambers  and  Gohltnghnl 
A.  R.  Yol.  I,  p.  146,  and  Y.  p.  69,  by  * 
Charles  Gubbins  in  Bengal  As.  Soc  Jdh* 
and  these  reports  have  been  compl^'f 
Major  Carr.  The  Mahabalipar  cans'* 
entrely  Brahmanical,  and  have  beea  eze**^ 
after  all  the  other  series  were  farmwL—Ay 
ion's  JtockciU  Tempia  of  India,  Vol-  '^''^ 
;  JB5  ,    ^_ 
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499.  S«  Ajanta.    Bnddha.    Kasik.  Jnnir. 
Euuri.  Karli.  Qarnda. 

CAVES  OF  fiURABUR.  Seo  Ituoriptioiis 
P.S92. 
CAVEmOH&RIPURI.  Sm  Baddha. 
CAVE  IN  NASIK.   8«e  Baddka. 
CAVE  VIHABA,  Soe  Baddba. 
CAVIARE.    Eva. 
Ona-Fi,  Burn.  |  CaTiirium,  Lat. 

Cariil  Fh.  I  Batuhan.  U*lat. 

a*iir,  p       Balschui  Trui        „ 

K»Ti«r,  Qta.  I  Ikr>,  Boa. 

CiriMia,  It.  |  Oariario,  Sr. 

C»uda  ..I 

Canue,  a  Bobstanco  prepared  in  Rnsgia, 
Kntsiating  of  the  aaitad  roea  of  large  fish.  Tbe 
bwt,  whioh  is  iDftde  from  th«  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon caught  in  tbe  Volga,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Astrachao,  appears  to  ooneiBt  entirely 
of  die  egga  :  it  is  pncked  in  small  kegs,  but 
tiis  inferior  sort  is  made  into  the  form  of  dry 
cakea.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Ruaaia,  and 
alto  forms  au  article  of  couaiderable  export ; 
30^00  bATTots  having  beea  exported  from 
Astrachan  in  a  single  season.  The  manu&o- 
tnre  couaiats  in  separating  the  roe  fmrn  its 
uembraDes,  then  washing  in  vinegar  or  white 
wine,  and  drying  by  spreading  it  oat  on  a 
board  in  the  air.  Salt  ia  then  well  rnbbed 
in,  ud  it  ia  next  pat  in  a  bag  and  the  hqnor 
piawd  ont.  It  is  then  packed  io  kegs  for 
mIb.  Daring  the  three  annual  seasons  of 
&iting  in  RnssU,  the  oonanmption  of  caviare 
ii  very  great,  aa  it  ia  also  in  Italy  during  the 
h»t»  of  the  chnroh.  It  is  eaten  on  biead, 
with  oil  and  Ivmon  juice  or  vinegar. — Tomlin- 
to*,  payt  351.  See  Balachan. 
CAVIAKIO.  It.  Sp.  CaTiare. 
CAVIARIUM.  Lat.  Caviare. 
CAVITA  VIRKSEA.  Can.  Feronia  ele- 
phantura. 

CAVITE,in  lat.  14°  29' N.,  the  port  and 
marine  arsenal  of  Manilla,  where  ships  are  built 
and  repaired. 

CAWA-ARANG,  a  light  brown  or  pale 
brown  coloured  wood  of  Fenang,  from  a  very 
arge  tree;  used  for  fiirnitare  and  ornamental 
rork. — Frith.  (Qu.  Kaya  arang.) 

CAWNEE,  from  Kani,  Kam.  Tan. 
Pbl.  In  Cottadt  a  handebreadth.  In  the 
onth  of  the  peninsula  of  India  a  land  mea- 
nre.  At  Madras  the  standard  cawnie  is 
wenty-four  Matiai  or  Grounds,  each  of  2,400 
[[uarfl  feet.  The  cawnie  is  therefore  57,600 
qn»refeet=  1-322  of  an  English  aore.  Ano- 
lier  meaanrement,  however,  makes  it  some- 
what lesa  than  an  Mn.—  WUton. 

CAWNPORE.  a  military  station  and  town 
n  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  river,  in  the  Allah- 
bad  district  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  of 
iidi»,MOmilesnorth-weBtof Allshabad.  On 
M  26th  Jane  1857,  it  oapitalMed  to  the  rebels 
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under  Nana  Rao,  nnder  promise  of  safe  ss- 
cort,  but  the  garrison,  nnder  General  Wheeter, 
were  alt  destroyed,  and  on  the  15th  and  I6th 
July  all  their  wives  and  children  were  destroy- 
ed and  thrown  into  a  dry  well,  In  and  above 
the  well  at  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the 
well  of  the  slaughter-house,  lie  tbe  bones  of 
leta  than  420  civilians,  military  ofBcers  and 
their  wives,  400  private  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  and  musicians,  besides  infanta.  If  to 
these  we  add  the  Fnttegbnr  party  and  those 
who  perished  outaide  tbe  entrendiments,  we 
have  not  less  than  a  thousand  ohristianB,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  mnrdered  in  cold  blood 
by  order  of  Nwia  Raa  Seven  christian 
men,  inclnding  Delafoaae  and  Thomson, 
twelve  women  and  ais  faithful  nativea,  who 
entered  the  entrenchment,  alone  ultimately 
eicaped.  Nineteen  christians  and  five  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  Cawnpore,  escaped  by 

of  the  natives,  besides  a  few  drummers. 

a  RoK  seems  to  have  died  in  the  forests  of 
Nepanl.    Cawnpore  was  retaken  by  General 
Havelockon  the  17th  July  1857. 
OAYAPUTI  OIL.  Oil  of  Cajeput.  SeeCa- 

CAY-BOUNG-NGOT,  also    Hac-rainwn, 
CoCH-CsiN.     Emblic  myrobalan. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  Ewo.Syo.  of  Cap- 
sicum annuum,  also  Capsicum  festigati 
FllfiU-achmar, 


Mcneibana,  C*h. 

PoivrBd'EipaBn",  Fa, 
SpanuohcT  FfefFer,  Qaa. 
lAl-mireh,    Oci.  Hind. 


Cbabtu ;  Chaba ;  Lombok  ,■ 
Ladamara;  Lada  cheoa 

FilRl-i-aurkb,  Prhb. 

Bnhu-mariol»,        Sans. 
Oa»-iniria,  SiHOB. 

Uullagai,  Tam. 

_  Mflrapa-kaia,  Tai,. 

The  powder  of  the  dried  poda  of  different 
species  of  capsicum,  used  as  a  stimulatii^g 
ooiidiment.     See  Capsicum. 

CAYHU-YNHDAN.  CocHiS'-CBitr.,  or 
Cayhu-ndfthu.  Cccd-Chin.  Sandal  wood. 

CAY-KHE.    CocbChin.    Millet. 

CAY-KHOAICA.  Coch-Chis.  Aristolo- 
chiaiuiiioa.  ,  .,  ,     . 

CAYLEY,  Dr.  Henry,  a  Bengal  Medical 
officer  who  entered  the  service  in  January 
1857.  He  was  employed  during  the  revolt 
of  tbe  Beni;al  soldiery  and  lebelliou  of 
1857-8,  at  Benarea,  Allahabad,  and  Goruk- 
pore.  In  May  1867,  he  went  to  Lain  Ladak 
M  political  agent,  in  the  territoriea  of  the 
maharajah  of  Cashmir,  to  protect  and  encDur' 
age  commercial  intercourse  throcgh  Ladak 
between  India  and  Ceotral  Asia,  and  watch 
political  events  in  Central  Asia  and  Eastara 
Turkestan. 

CAY-ME.  Coch-Cbih.     Tamarind. 

CAY-TANH-YEN.    Coch-Cbiw.    Lhnee. 

CAYU-MANIS,    J*.v.     Cassia  lignea. 
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CAY-VANG  DEE.  Coch-Chin.  Sissafras. 
CaZI^E,  ft  mahomedaa  judge,  religions  and 
civil.  See  Knzi. 

CA2V1NI,  oE  CA8BINI.  The  name  il 
history  of  ^acorio  bui  Ualiomed  bia  Mahomed 
alKouii  al-Kaivini.  He  wrote  the  Ajaib-ni- 
Makhliikat,  or  the  Wonders  of  UraatioQ  in  the 
Arabic  tongue.  It  treats  of  natntiJ  biatory,  of 
tUe  qonlitioa  of  aniniBJa,  vegetables,  and  mine- 
rals, aa  also  of  waters,  aerial  spirits,  fairies, 
genii,  aud  talismaoa  ;  but  all,  with  a  view  to 
confute  the  Jewish  rabbins.  Hia  work  jg 
much  esteemed  by  the  Orientals.  It  has  been 
translated  out  of  Abrabio  into  the  Turkish 
language,  and  also  into  Persian.— i/i*(.  of 
Gtngit  Can.,  p.  418. 

CAZVINI.     There  is  another  Cai,....,  ..„„ 
IS  the  parson  meant  by  Abd-al-lMtf,  anthor  of 
the  book  called  Lubbat  Tavarikh.   He  is  cited 
by  Gohus  in  his  Notes  on  Alfargani,  pp.  4, 
6,  6,  and  22.  Hiuory  of  Omgha  Can,  p.  418. 
CEANOTHUS  PANICULATUS.  HaifNU. 
fayn.  of  CekatriM  jtaMiciUatus,      Wiild. 
OEBADA.  Sp.  Barley. 
OEBADA.  Retonada-o-Entallecida.  Sp.Malt. 
CEBOLA.  Port.  Onion 
CEBOLA  ALBARRANA.  Sp.  Squill. 
CEBOLLA.  Sp.  Oaioo. 
GEBRlCoHB  of  tbeColeopteraof  Hongkong. 
CECROPIA  PELTATA   of  Borneo,  yields 
caoutchouc. 

CEDAR.    Em. 
^'*-  Aa  t  Cedro. 

^™*=^  ..      (Mrui, 

Oeder.  Dot.     Kedr. 

Csrtre.  Fh.     I  Cedro. 

2«d«,  Gag  j 

A  commerQial  term  given  to  tlie  woods  of 
several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  troes,  the  tim- 
bers of  which  are  distinguiahed  aa  Red  and 
White  Cedar  ;  Barbsdoes,  and  Bermuda  cedar ; 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Pencil  cedar,  Baatard 
cedar,  ftc'some  of  themgrowinu  in  America, 
some  in  Europe,  and  some  iu  Aiia.  The  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  so  famous  in  Scripture,  was,  iti 
ancient  times,  much  employed  in  tlia  construc- 
tion of  temples,  and.for  other  religious  build- 
ings and  purposes.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  Pinus  cedrns,  called  Cedrua  I.ibanus  or 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty  Deodars,  a  native 
of  the  HimslayHS,  with  fragrant  and  almost 
imperishable  wood,  and  often  called  the  In- 
dian cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  geuue 
Piuui,  and  sometimes  to  Abies,  Cedrns  or 
Larix,  with  the  specific  name  ot  deudara. 
But  Dr.  Honker  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Deodar  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical. 
The  cedar  jwood  of  scripture  is  aupposed  to 
be  the  sandarach  tree.  Thuja  articulata.- 
Tlie  woods  of  aevenil  of  the  Conifera  are  called 
oedars.  But,  in  India,  the  terra  Bastard 
cedar  is  applied  to  the^Gnazamii  tomentoaa, 
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while  in  New  South  Wales,  thj  tens  «Uta 
cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  azaderach,  and  red 
cedar  to   that  of   Fliodereia  Anstnlis,  ud 
the  name  of  Cedar  is  also  given  in  Indit 
to    the    woods    of    the  Cedrela  toons  ud 
Chickrassia  tabularis.     In  Chiiio,  a  kind  ol 
cedar,  probably  a   cypress,  called  Nau  Uih, 
or   southern  wood,  which    resists  time  ud 
insects,  is  considered  peculiarly  valuaUle,  ud 
is  especially  reserved  for   impeiial   me  ud 
boildiugs,  and  the  cedar-wood  of  Japan,  ic- 
cording  to  Thunberg,    is  a  species  of  cypres, 
cedar   nf   Guiana  is  the    wood  of  loia 
altisaima.     The  White  Wood  or  White  Cedir 
'  Jamaica  is  Bignouia  lencoxylort    The  wwi 
cedar,"  in  the  United  States,  b  applied  to 
various  (leiiera  of  the  pine  family.  The  Vfhiti 
Cedar  of  tbft  southern  swamps  is  acypnaj 
the  wood  of  Juniperus  Virginians  is  ciM 
Red  or  Pencil  cedar,  that  of  J.  Bennadiui 
is  called  Bermuda  cedar,  and  tbitt  of  J.  Ba- 
badensis    ia  called  Barbadoea   cedar , 
the  Juniper  of  the  north  of  Spain,   and 
of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  is  from  J.  fSf 
cedrnt.     The  white  cedar  of   North  ktoxw, 
a  less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedai, 
yielded  by  Cupresans  thyoidos.     The  «dM 
of   New   Zealand   is    Hartighsoa  apectabilit 
The  cedar  of  the  Amaxon  is  from  the  Cedrdi 
odorata  ot   Von  Martius.      Under  the  I 
cedar,  Colonel  Frith  deacribea  a  reddiali 
loured  wood  of  Pftighat.HpecificgiavityOiOl 
as  a  large  tree,  wood  anmiatic  tuid  used  for  fa 
aiturr,  and  underthe  nameof  oedar-R>ot,av(^ 
aromatic  wood,  used  fur  oruamental  fumittM 
in  Palgbat.     These  two  an  pusaibly  fromlk 
Cedrela  toona.     The  wood  of  the   Cedii^ 
Lebanon,  as  now   met  with,  is  not  — 
esteem,  but   thit   of  the  Codros  deodais  i 
the  Himalayas,  really  posseaaes  all  tbe  ^ 
qualities  for   whii^  those  of  L«b»noD  ** 
praised.     Specimens  of  the  wood  oftbell 
dian    cedir,    Cedrua  deodars,  Kiid   of  the  q 
press,  '*  Cupresans  torulosa"  from  the  HiM 
layaa,  were  shown  by  Dr.   Goyle  at  the  & 
hibition    of    1 861  ;  the  former  has  been 
troducerl  into  Englacdasa  beautiful  omsmM 
tree,  but  appears  to  proiniae  well  us  a  uiii 
timber  tree,   as  the   wood  works    well  ■ 
freely. — Faulkner,  Br.  Hooter,     H<^iBtpit 
ifcCulloeh,  WillMmi'  Middle  KingdoK,p.  ~ 
Burlon'i  Oity  of  the  Salt  LaJce.   I/arru,Sl 
Hut  of  Bible.  See  Chickrassia  tabularis.  Japi 
CEbAR,  BASTARD.     Emg.  Wood  cfO 
drela  tuna.     Roxb,,  also  the  wood  of  Qu 
tomeritosa,  Kunth.   See  Cedar.  Cedrela 

CEDAR  OP  GOA.     Cuprei 
See  Evergreens. 

CEDAR  OF  GUIANA-      See  Deodar. 
CEDAR  OF  INDIA.    Eng.    Abies  d«! 
dan.     Cedrus  devdara. 
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CEDAR  OF   LEBANON.     Ekg.    Abies 
cednu.    S««  Erergreras. 
CEDAR,  PENCIL.   Ens.    JnniperDa  ez- 

CGDER.  DuT.  Ceda. 
CEDOARIA.  Sp.  Zodoary. 
CBDKEf,  Fk.  Cedar. 
CEDED  DISTRICTS,  a  Umtory  in  the 
Hiidns  Preaidaiicy  in  ihs  very  osntre  of  the 
peLineuIft,  iiow  apportioned  into  the  B«llary, 
Oiuidapiili  and  Komool  colleotoratea.  This 
tract  of  couutry  belonged  to  the  Mysore 
■OTeraga  Tippa,  and  after  his  death,  fell  to 
the  Bhmeof  tbeHyderabad  state.  Shortly  after- 
wwda,niidsr  the  treaty  of  1803,  this  share 
vrasceded  to  the  Britiih  oa  their  agreeing  to 
proride  a  sabaidiary  force  of  abunt  ten 
tliousaiid  soldiers.  Their  uumbera  in  1868 
did  not  exceed  5,000,  and  were  all  atatioasd 
at  Seonnderabad,  six  miles  from  Hyderabad 
in  the  Dekhan. 

C£DKELACEL£.  See  Cedrela  toona. 
Chickrassia.  Chlorozyloit  swietenia.  8atin 
wvod  tree, 

CGDKELA  FEBRIFUQA,  Syn.  of  Soymida 
febrifoga. 

CEDBBLA     HEXANDRA.      (Wall,  in 
Bczb).    Syn.  of  Cedrela  tuna,  Roxb, 
CEDBBLA  SERRATA.  Botlk. 
Hill  Toon  Esa.  [  Dnwi  Hihd. 

Drava  Hind.  |  Dimri  ,, 

This  tree  of  the  valleys  of  the  N.  W.  Hinu- 
laya,  u  to  be  recognised  by  its  lung  racemea 
of  floven.  It  grows  in  Kula  and  Kaogra  and 
Kagban.~Ciegh.  Pmj.  Sept.  Voy/t.  137. 
CEDBELA  TOONA,  Roxi.  Cor.  W.  and  A. 
C.    heiandra.  Watt,  in  Roxb. 

Esq. 


TuDDa.        Bbmo.  8*n80. 

SooriTreo 

Koornk  of          Bomb4T. 

Tooua 

Thit-ka-do.            Bubk. 

Toon 

Tooda.                      CiK. 

Koornk 

3s<ioUm«ra. 

LtHxlliT 

Tth>D  tree.                   Emq, 

T'lona  mura 

SBStaril  cedar.           ,, 

Wunjooli    in 

Nandi 

Maha  limbo 

TbJB  lai^  vaA  valnabla  tree  grows  at  the 
not  of  the  Himalayas  and  to  the  soutb,  is 
Sm^^  Mid  both  peainsuUsof  India,  in  vary- 
ng  ^aadwice.  It  is  said  to  be  abundant 
n  TrftTMMtora.  A  spedmen  of  wood  sent  by 
leneral  Cotlan,  as  of  this  tree,  showed  the 
nin  ftod  polish  remarkably  wall:  it  waahow- 
r«r  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  apparently  of  a 
enser  qaality  than  any  met  with  in  the 
larket,  inducing  a  doubt  aa  to  its  being  of 
>a  same  Bpeciea.  It  waa  stated  to  be  abnn- 
Uit  35  mileK  norUi-east  of  Trsvandram.  The 
«e  is  fouud  in  tbe  Mysore  and  Salem  jangles 
I  large  qoantities,  also  atong  tbe  crest  of  the 
lata  frooa  Tr&Tuicore  to  tioa.  Id  Coimba- 
■re,  it  is  a  TalnabU  timber  tree  of  large  size, 
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and  its  reddish  oolonred  wood  is  used  fur 
cabinet-making  purposes,  It  or  an  allied  species 
is  known  also  in  Coimbatore  under  the  name 
of  Wnnjooli  maram  ;  bat,  as  this  is  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  hard  wood,  said  to  be  admi- 
rably fitted  for  pestles  and  mortars  and  other 
purposes  demai.ding  great  strength,  but  not 
for  cabinet  purposes,  Dr.  Wight  suspected 
Rfixburgli's  tooiia  and  tbe  wnnjooli  to  be 
different  trees.  Dr.  Gibson  reports  that  he 
had  found  this  choice  tree  in  one  situation, 
inlMid  of  Koorsulee  j  but  adds,  it  pro- 
bably exists  all  along  close  below  the  ghats  ; 
and,  at  another  place,  he  sajs  tbat  it  is  not  a 
common  tree  in  our  forests,  but  fonnd  in  some  o( 
the  greenwood  juBgles  about  the  ghats,  and  also 
in  the  bill  range  abutting  on  the  Rajpooree 
Creek  to  the  south.  The  wood  is  a  choice  one 
for  cabinet  purposes,  but  is  not  used  for  any 
otheni,  except  for  house  beams  when  it  is  pro- 
curable ill  sufficient  quantity,  In  the  raees  of 
the  south  Konkan  and  lower  Canara,  the  tree 
nore  common.  It  is,  in  as  far  ss  he  was 
aware,  never  found  inland.  And  again,  he  says 
it  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  deep  ra- 
vines in  vestern  Eatidesh,  and  it  grows  in  ' 
the  ravines  of  the  Concan.  In  Ganjam  and 
Gamaur,  where  it  is  knowu  as  Mahalimbo,  its 
eztrenie  height  is  70  feet,  circumference  S  feet, 
and  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intersection 
of  tbe  first  branch  23  feet.  Under  this  treea' 
name.  Captain  Sankey  describes  a  Nagpore 
timber  aa  averaging  10  to  12  feet  long  and  3^ 
to  4^  feet  iu  girth,  and  selling  at  1 6  annas  the 
cnbio  foot.  At  the  Tambur  river,  in  East 
Nepal,  the  vegetation  in  some  spots  is  ezcned- 
ingly  fine,  and  several  large  trees  occurred.  Dr. 
Hooker  measured  a  Toon  tree  {Cedrela)  thirty 
feet  in  giith  at  five  feet  above  tbe  ground.  In 
Kulu  and  Eangra,  the  wood,  of  a  red  color  ia 
eateemed  for  furniture,  being  very  durable.  The 
Jaswan  Dun  was  ones  famous  for  toon  wood, 
but  scarcely  a  tree  is  left.  Dr.  Cleghom  urged 
the  zemindars  and  English  settlers  to  plant  it 
along  the  banks  of  witer  courses  in  Kaogra 
valley.  South-easterly,  Lieut  Nutball,  asquoled 
by  Captain  Munro,  mentions  toon  as  one  of  the 
woods  of  Arracari,  under  the  name  of  "  thit~ 
ka-do."  A  tree  is  found,  also,  Dr,  Bfandts  tells 
us,  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  plentiful  in  some  districts  and,  if  not 
identical  with  the  Toon  of  Bengal,  is  certainly 
nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  Bar- 
mah  wood  weighs  lbs.  28.  In  a  full  grown 
tree  on  good  soil  tbe  average  length  of  tbo 
trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40  feet  and  aver- 
age girth,  measured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground 
is  a  fcot.  It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas  per 
cubic  foot.  It  will  be  aeen  from  tbe  above, 
tlmt  it  has  a  wide  rituge  tbrougbout  India,  fur- 
nivheB  a  beautiful  wood,  in  the  uorthoru  pro- 
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Tiaou,  made  into  faruiture  of  «I1  kiads,  and 
maob  admired  for  iu  dose  grain  and  beautiful 
colour,  resembling  mahogany,  tfaoagh  lighter 
than  it  and  not  so  close  grained,  but  to  which  it 
iadeamed  equivaleat  It  is  called  Bastard  Cedar 
from  an  aromatia  resin  exuding  from  it,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  American  cedar.  It  is  often 
sold  in  Madras  under  the  general  name  of 
"  Chittagong  wood,"  and  is  the  moat  valuable 
of  the  woods  knowu  by  that  cnmmeroial  name. 
The  true  Chittagong  wkmI,  however,  being 
Chicrasais  tabokris.  Cedrela  tuna  has  an 
erect  trunk  of  great  height  and  sise,  with 
smooth  grey  bark.  The  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merout,  email,  white  and  fragrant,  like  honey. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  imbricated,  winged. 
It  seams  probable  that  the  trees  known 
"  commercially"  as  Tuon  are  at  least  diffiareiit 
speciea  ;  but  the  woods  sold  under  this  name 
are  all  red  colotired,  of  varying  hues.  It  is 
used  all  over  India  by  cabinet  makers  for  fur- 
niture. The  Qumsur  "  Mahalimbo"  wood, 
said  to  be  this  tree,  and  to  be  tulerably  com- 
mon, u  described  aa  not  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects,  and  is,  on  that  acooont,  used  for 
making  bozesi  &c.  The  fruit  and  bark  are 
used  medicinally  in  fever  and  rheumatism. 
The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent,  but  not 
bitter.  The  native  phyeicians  use  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  powdered  nut  of  the  Ctesal- 
pinia  bonduceUa,  an  intense  bitter.  M.  Nees 
TOn  Esenbeck  has  published  an  account  of 
Bome  experiments  on  the  bark,  which  indi- 
cated the  eiistenoe  of  a  resinous  astringent, 
a  brown  astringent  matter,  and  a  gummy 
brown  extractive  matter  resembling  ulmine. 
The  bark  was  used  in  Java  by  Blume,  in  epi- 
demic fevers,  diarrhoea  and  other  complaiuts. 
Borsfield  gave  it  in  dysentery,  but  only  in 
the  last  state,  when  inflammatory  symptoms 
bad  disappeared.  Its  flowers,  in  conjunction 
with  ssfflower  (koosumbha)  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Mysore  for  dyeing  the  bsautifnl 
red  oolonr  called  there  GuI-i-Nari. — Z>r*.  Rox- 
burgh i.  635,  Hooker,  Mtuoti,  Qibion,  Cleghom 
in  M.  S.  J.  B.,  Cltghora  tn  Pitiyub  Report, 
Kulu  and  Kattgra,  Aintlie,  O'Shoughnat^ 
and  MeCldland.  Captain  Mtudonald,  Captain 
Baniti/,  Voigt.  p.  137. 

CEDRO.  It.  Sp-  Cedar. 

CEDEtONorKEDRON,abrooktfaat  rites 
about  two  milea  from  Jerusalem,  snd  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

CEDBUS-  Lax.  Cedar. 

CEDBUS  DEODARUS. 
Csdma  Idbani  I    Loud. 

n       Atiantica !     Ifau. 
Abies  deodai^ 
Pimu        „     Lambtrt, 
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CEDRDS  DEOVABA. 

Deodar  Bira.  Kilel  HnUL 

3mcrod  Indiui  Fit    „  Eillar  „ 

Himalayan  cedar      „  Kelmung  Tnn. 

Dava  Dan  Hind,  Keling  „ 

The  wei^t  of  scientiGc  eridence  go«itt 
prove  tbst  the  Himalayan  oadar  is  ideslial 
with  that  of  Lebanon  aud  Taanis  in  Ah 
Minor.  This  is  one  of  the  Conifirc,  vA 
grows  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  KullDiBi 
Kangrs,  along  with  several  others,  oCwhiA 
Dr.  Cleghom  names  the  following,  vis  : 

Keln,Cedra8deodara,  Deodar  orHimiliTB 
ced«r.  Grows  on  the  north  slope  of  Ifeiofa 
Dhar,  snd  in  Enllu. 

Kail,  Picus  ezoelsa,  Lofty  pine,  inKoSi, 
uot  in  Kangra. 

Chil  or  Chir,  P.  longifolia,  Long-l«ni 
pine.  Grows  luxuriantly  on  north  Aofo, 
timber  best  at  4-3O0O  feet. 

Neoca,  P.  gerardiana,  Qeraid'a,  or  gditih 
pine.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dlar. 
nesr  Ulaasa  on  the  Bavi 

Tda,  Pioea  Webbiaoa,  Webb's  pine  or  ah* 
fir.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued ;  its  sbiigto 
are  laid  on   the  roofs  of  houses. 

Ru,  Abiee  Smithisna.  Himalayan  qnte, 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  ftetii 
diameter. 

Deodara,  Cnpreaans  tomlosa,  Twutedcf 
press.     At  the  head  of  the  Parbati  (Xosjdn^ 

Bramhi  or  Rakhab,  Taxns  baccata,  Comma 
yev.     In  Kulln,  very  scarce. 

Leuri  or  Suri,  Juniperus  excelsa.  YaA 
cedar.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dbaiud* 
LahuL 

He  is  of  opinion  that  plantations  dtb 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  Atpt- 
sent,  he  says  we  have  no  record  of  the  gron 
of  Himalayan  conifers,  hat  we  know  that  tkq 
grow  very  slowly.  Mr.  Batten  statM  "■> 
is  difficult  in  a  garden,  with  every  meiot  d 
watering  at  hsnd,  to  ahow  a  good  sisad  tto 
tree,  Pinus  longifolia,  after  ten  yean  ofevC 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Parker  fomishaa  tbeMli» 
ing  approximate  rate  of  the  growth  for  Ikii 
tree,  Pious  longifolia.  He  writea,  «  I  tkiA 
that  trees  of  the  diameter  Mwd  UN 
have  the  ages  assigned  to  them  or  neiilyia 
6  inches  in  20  years,  9  in  30,  IS  in  4f.)i 
in  55,  18  in  70." 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan  pinaili 
adds  is  very  remarkable.  The  Deodar  has  Ml 
bsen  seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  te  N« 
Gerardiatta,  Cuprnnu  iarutcta  or  JumfO*- 
atwimuMu.  On  the  other  haittl,  PoicenraA 
confined  to  the  east  of  SatiHutdoo.  JMffA» 
nomma  dose  not  oooar  w«Bt  of  the  OtM 
nor  the  lareh  west  of  tiie  Obu,  nor  fnM 
cypreea  (an  introduced  plant  howevK^wald 
tkeT«aita,iBSikkia.  0(  th*  twdn  SOtti 
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CEDEUS  DEODARA. 


CBLASTRUS  MONTANA. 


aDdBhotfto  CoRi/ene(iDclacliDg  yew,  juniper,  lis  biwk  loam,  veiy  rich,  and  the  toMs  are 
nsd  FodoearpM),  eight  are  ooDimon  to  the  full  of  tiirpeotane.  Cedrua  deodant  timber  is 
Nortb-mst    Himalaya  (went  of    Nepal)  andWery  nsefol  for  railway  puriwaes,  and  13,000 


four  an  not :  of  the  thirteen  Datives  oE  the 
North-weat  Proviuoea,  again,  only  five  are  nut 
foand  in  Skkim,  and  he  adde,  I  have  gi*ea 
their  namea  below,  beoauae  they  show  how 
European  the  absent  ones  are,  either  speoificaUy 
or  in  affinity.  I  have  stated^  he  oontinaes,  that 
the  Deodar  ia  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Cedar 
nr  Lebanon.  This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ao  xaany 
more  Himalayan  plants  are  now  aacertaiued  to 
bt  European  than  had  been  supposed  before 
thij  were  compared  with  Eoropean  specimens; 
tadi  are  the  yevf.Junipertu  wnmunu,  BerberU 
ntigarit,  Queretu  baltota,  Populiu  a&a,  and 
Suphratiea,  &c.  The  oones  of  the  Deodar  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  ; 
the  Deodar  has,  generally,  longer  and  more 
pale  bluish  leaves  and  weeping  hrancbes,  bat 
tJjeae  characters  aeem  to  be  unusually  deve- 
loped in  English  gardens  ;  for  several  persons, 
well  aoquainted  with  the  Deodar  at  Simla  when 
asked  to  point  it  out  in  the  Eew  Qardens,  have 
indicated  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Eind  when 
shown  the  Deodar,  declared  that  they  never  saw 
UiaC  plant  in  the  Himalaya. — (Hoote't  Sim. 
Jew.  Vol.  II.,  p.  41 .)  If  this  be  identical  with 
ihe  Abies  oedrus,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
Kuas  Cedrua,  Limn.,  Lamb.,  it  grows  also  in 
[jsbanon  and  the  Tanma  range  of  Lebanon, 
Mt  the  oedar  wood  ot  Scripture  is  supposed 
tare  been  from  the  Saudarach  tree,  the  Thuja 
irticniata.  Thu  Oedrus  deodars  is  a  magntficeut 
jee  vitii  a  trank  from  1 2  to  30  feet  in  girth, 
[rowing  on  the  mountains  of  Kedar  Kuttha, 
Nepanl  and  Thibet,  up  to  heights  of  7,000  and 
12,000  feet,  as  also  is  the  woods  of  A.lmorab, 
tt  Kalln,  Kangra  and  Kagfaan,  bat  in  Haaara 
t  is  Bcarea.  Ic  membles  the  oedar  of  Lebanon, 
lOt,  nnlika  it,  the  resinons  wood  of  the  Deodai 
I  very  dantble,  lasting  from  SOO  to  400  years. 
i  has  saooeedsd  well  in  England.  The  tract 
I  the  S  )tlej  valley  producing  deodar,  lies 
itween  IT*  69'  and  TS"  31'  east  longitude, 
id  31o  23^'  and  31°  40'  north  latitude. 
Piny'.  72«p.  p.  4.)  The  deodar  is  not 
taodant  in  Haaara  (except  in  Kaghan),  and  is 
•eomiug  acturoe.  Dr.  Cleghoni  only  observed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  IWochpnra  range,  to- 
arda  tbe  J«lnm,  and  sparingly  on  Thandi&ni. 
r.  Clegbom  says  that  hCr.  ijtrong  measured 
deodar  tree  in  the  deodar  forest  at  Nachar 
ter  felling  123  feet  long,  tbe  bnt  end  girth 
i  feet  6  inches,  and  the  top  12  feet  4  inches 
otber  standing  about  190  feet  high,  girtii, 
bottom  18 feet,  4  inches;  these  are  not 
oaptions.  Some  he  DMBenrod  36  feet  in  ^rth. 
!•  aventgs,  taking  the  whole  forest,  ia  Dot 
■  tban  15  feet  girth  at  bottom.  The  soil 
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tons  were  sent  down  the  Cheoab  in  one  year. 
Deodar  is  abundaut  in  Bussahir.  In  the 
territories  of  Mandi  and  Sukhet,  and  in  the 
Hill  states  of  Eoti  Kamharaeu,  and  Bagi, 
which  overlook  the  lower  Satlej,  all  the  good 
deodar  trees  ("  Kelu")  have  of  late  years 
been  removed  from  within  three  miles  of  the 
river,  but  the  interior  hills  of  Bussahir  are 
extensively  clothed  with  the  finest  deodar, 
particularly  OQ  the upparpartsofthe  northom 
:lopes,  commencing  at  Nacbar,  and  termina- 
ting near  tbe  Hangarang  ridge,  which  forms 
the  northsni  limit  of  this  beautiful  tree  ;  and 
indeed,  of  all  arboreooB  vegetation,  except 
birch  and  junipers. 

In  the  Nachar  forest.  Dr.  Cleghom  measur- 
ed one  tree  twenty-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, at  fuar  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  remarkable  tree  in  this  locality  was 
mentioned  by  Drs.  Thomson  and  Hoff- 
meistar  as  thirty-six  feet  in  girth,  but  it 
divides  iuto  two  trunks.  In  travelling  along 
the  Hindustan  and  Tibet  road,  many  Cedara 
may  be  seen  twen^  feet  in  girth,  and  lOO  to 
130  feet  in  height.  The  rem  tuning  forests  of 
the  deodar  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Its  wood  is  fragrant,  of  areddish  yellow  colour, 
highly  resinous  and  inflammable ;  very  durable, 
yielda  valuable  timber,  it  is  also  not  subject  to 
warp.  TheDativesofthehillsveuerateChegiovea 
anrrounding  their  temples  and  religiously 
conserve  them,  whilst  to  the  state,  the  wood 
is  of  the  ^eatest  importance  fur  house  and 
bridge  building.— fifiji.  Cyclop.  Clegh.  Sept. 
on  i'unj.  Kulu  attd  Kangra,  pp.  4  to  190. 
Hook.  Him.  Joum.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  41 .  Hoigvnia 
lYagaiaki,  pp.  342  &  3.  Hcylt'i  lU.  Sim. 
Sot.  p.  350. 

CEDBUS  LIBANU8.  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
See  Deodar. 

CEIBA  PENTANDBA.  Qmm.  Erioden- 
dron  anfractnosnm,  Q.  C 

CELASTBINEiE.  Bpindia  trees.  Eko. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  its  very  cempsct  wood. — John't  Foral 
Trea  of  Britain.  Vol.  I.,  p.  34. 

OELASTRUS  EHARGINATA.  WiUDa. 
This  shrub,  which  grows  on  the  Oorom&ndel 
coast,  makes  good  fences  and  fueL— -Towt 

CELASTRUS  MONTANA,  RoxB.y  W.  & 
A.  ;  W.  Ic. 

Celastios  panicnlatus.    Wight. 
KsnKanae,  M&hb.    |  Gajs  Chinno,        Tel.' 

M&l  Kuigaaee,    HlHD.       Cll'clungi,  , 

Dull  Chettn,       TiL,       I  Padda  dsnti,  „ 

A  Bcrubby,  crooked  shrub,  found  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast  and  in  barren  hills,  chiefly 
of  the  Decoan.  The  wood,  hard  and  durable, 
is  sought  after  as  a  choioe  dniuiage  f«  xool 
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CELEBES. 

tiles,  vaid  to  lait  for  forty  years,  a  dnratioc 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  any  other  dunnage 
matedBl. — Roxb.  Oihion.  Voigt.  Rohdt. 

OELASTRUS  NUTANS.   TioXR.  PI.  Ihd. 

Syn  of  Celastrus  panicnlatus.  WiUd, 

GEL .« S  I'RUS  PANIC DLATA,  Willbe.  ,■ 
Roxb.  ;  Wiffht  &IA111.  ;    W.  Je. 
CelastriiB  nutans,  Soxb. 

„         ruthiaua,  Sckulta. 
Ceaniithufl  paiiiculatuH,  Heynt, 
IScatia  patiiculnta,  Doti. 
StafftrM.  Eno.    |  Bavuagi.  Tei. 

Vall-ulttvi.  TiM.  I  MiUieru. 

U&lkuiR'luDIii.        „  Mai  erikAta.  „ 

llaU-erikata.  Tii.   I  Hai;aU«rilut.  ,, 

Tke  oil. 
Ualliungunee  oil.  I  Oleuta  Nigriim. 

SUff  Tree  oil.  Valuluvy  tylum. 

Valiiluoy  yman  TaH.  Malkuiigurtm  ka  tel  Ho. 
Bavuni^e  ooona        Tkl.  |  Vaylarie  tylum        Tau. 

The  Leavet. 

liNB.  I  Kutar  Hl-VD. 


A  liiTge  scrambling  ariruo,  groirs  iti  muHt 
parts  of  Iiidi^i.  Seeds  liave  a  very  hot  biting 
taste,  and  yield  aik  empyreumatic  oil  by  des- 
tructive disiillatiuii,  either  alone  or  in  cotnbi- 
na-.inn  with  other  ingredients.  It  was  at  one 
time  muoh  nsed  in  the  treatment  of  Beri-berr. 
Tiie  red  seeds  are  given  to' CAttItt  and  sra 
«fBcinal,  being  considered  hot  iind  adminis- 
tered for  rheumatism.  The  leaves  also  are 
olTiciutiljAnd  a  deep  scarlet  colored  oil,  obtain- 
ed by  expression  from  the  seeds,  is  rabbed 
and  given  internally  in  rheumatism  ;  the 
I'lenm  nigrum,  an  empyreumatie  black  oily 
Said,  is  nbtained  by  the  destructive  distilli 
Hon  of  the  seeds,  but  it  does  not  differ 
in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  empy 
matic  products  of  the  distillation  of  the 
(mmmon  Szed  oils,  containing  naptha  and 
other  carburets  of  hydrogen.  Lnrge  quantt- 
Mes  would  doubtless  yield  paraffine  and  creo 
Bote.  In  Ajmere  the  seed  is  imported  from 
Marwar  and  God  war,  is  there  considered 
Budurific,aud  generally  heating,  and  is  swallow- 
ed irhole  in  rheumatism.  It  is  used  in  horse 
mesalihs, — O'Shaughvai^,  p.  271,  Genl.Hed. 
Top.  p.  146.  Dt,  J.  L.  SUioart.  Malcolmion, 
p.  312. 

CELASTRUS  R0THI.4NA.  Scholt. 
Syn.  of  CetsKtntB  psniculatua.     WUld. 

OELASrRUS  SCANDENS.  Celastnis 
Seuegalenids,  Celaatrus  venenatus.  See  Celas- 
trinte. 

CELEBES,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, in  bonflgnratioii  has  been  compared 
to  a  stir-fish,  from  which  the  radiating  limbs 
on  one  side  lisve  been  removed  ;  and  this  very 
fiiDgular  form  also  distiuguiabes  Gllolo,  au 
isUcd  not  far  diataut  from  it  to  the  eastward. 
Ur.  St'  John  deacribea  ita  clinute  as  salu- 
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brioaa,  restores  to  health  the  woA- 
tutions  impured  by  residence  on  the  ntitkj 
plains  of  the  Jess  elevated  repons  oflab. 
Celebes  oeoapies  the  centre  of  tbs  tn^Ml 
zone,  and  lies  in  the  Molucca  sea.  Ittln^ 
and  breadth  it  is  difficult  to  ettimate,  Iwi^ 
comijosed  of  fanr  peninsulas,  with  an  umd 
3i73  miles.  (MdvdU  dt  Canbtt,  JfoaiUv 
det  Indtt  Oriauala).  Il«  coast  prtsoAt 
great  imTiiber  of  bays,  gnlfs,  and  capes  of  » 
centric  outline.  The  surface  is  luftj,  wH 
considerable  hills,  and  towards  the  mmii 
saverat  actira  volcanoes.  Some  oEAi 
mountaiiiB  rise  seven  thoiuand  feat  ibm 
the  level  of  the  aea  (7<MmiRcib,  Gup 
de  (Eil  tur  let  Po»Mmtm»  Neerlandaua,  ii. 
SI),  uHiially  with  round  or  flat  top*.  Hmm^ 
moitiitiLiuona  island,  CelelMs  presents  ik^ 
the  borders  of  the  aea  wide  plaiu  corad 
with  verdure  and  beautiftd  valleya,  aome  d 
which  enclose  magnifieeot  basins  of  liaipid 
water,  raised  on  a  smooth  plateau,  endidi^ 
by  a  rim  of  low  hills.  Thick  forests  corv  tbi 
lulls  and  targe  tracts  of  the  level  conBtr} 
with  oaks,  maples,  sycamores,  eedaie,  tstk- 
trees,  and  the  upas.  Celebes  is  leas  popiJM 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  many  ({to 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Klabat  is  a  coiiimJ  volcanic  moantain,  til- 
ing 6,S00  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  not^ 
peninsula  of  this  island ;  the  two  loDtbn 
prongs  of  this  idand  form  the  Gulpk  of  Boi, 
which  stretches  three  degrees  northward  iab 
tha  centre  of  the  island.  Its  euttance  ii abort 
eighty  miles  wide,  but  narrows  to  thirty  niH 
till  at  its  head  it  again  expands  tc  fortfi* 
miles.  Celebes,  on  its  eastern  coast,  ia  froaU' 
by  isLinda,  and  many  islands  are  scattered  on 
the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominie,  or  OoMMf 
Telia.  Celebes,  on  its  north  coast,  IB  in  g'O'' 
high,  bold  land.  Its  extreme  point  is  oM 
Cape  Coffin,  and  the  whole  of  the  iabsk 
tliiit  stretch  from  it  to  Menado  bay  are  OT»  1 
timea  called  Bauca  islanda. — (Honhim^} 
The  ton^ne  of  land  in  tha  north  of  CeMi^  I 
known  administratively  under  the  name  of  ^ 
Dutch  Residency  of  Menado,  compreheodi 'J 
the  northern  extent  of  the  island,  fnmt  theM 
of  PaJue  in  the  west,  to  the  cape  of  TkKifceU 
and  comprises  the  graatbayoriri] 
of  the  sea  of  Gnnong-tello,  which  streteban 
a  westerly  direction  between  the  two  V^\ 
Buka.  Tha  Dntch  Residenoy  of  Menade  >i 
clndea  under  its  jnriadiction  the  whole  f*dm 
tive  states  of  Minahaasa ;  the  small  kingdM^ 
the  northern  coast ;  the  very  extensive  diMiidn 
the  west  part  of  the  peninsala,  where  O***^ 
ment  exercise  sway,  besides  the  islaiA  W 
Sangir  and  Talaut  to  the  north,  aa  w«U  m  W 
lesser  island  of  the  west  COMt  Mid  the  hip  { 
galf  of  Totnini. 
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The  population  is  compoaed  of  native  oltria- 
tiuis,  Malays,  and  CbiiieBe.  In  1840  there  were 
itokmted  in  liinahaua : — 
Nsti'M.  78,700  I  The  diatricta  of 

Christisna.  &,S87        Gorontalo.    50,000 

Httlaya-  2,87S  '  Sftngir  ii  Talnut 

Cbinese.  filO  I      ihlaudB.         40,000 

Ftea .  Slavet        500  

I  Total. -.178,272 

WithoDt  taking  into  account  the  natnber  oFthe 
Alfonm  population  of  the  interior,  which 
monot  be  very  coiisidenible,  aeeiug  tlmC  tlie 
derated  and  woody  parts  of  Knyeli,  Toradja 
and  To-meiku  appear  to  be  thinly  peopled. 

Thfl  MitiabasStt  confederaiion  in  the  north 
of  Celebes  counts  286  villages  ;  the  (irincipal 
districts  ar«  Toiiduno,  Lmguang,  Kakes, 
Tcmehon,  Sjuder,  Kawakkoang,  Tumpasse, 
Amuraog,  Belang  aud  Keiim.  They  are  all 
ondar  the  direct  authurity  of  the  Diit.oh  Go- 
Temment  ;  the  Keaidcnt  and  three  Other  Eu- 
ropean civil  employea,  assisted  by  an  indeter- 
minate Dumber  of  native  functionnrteH,  admi- 
nister the  Gavemnieiit.  The  resident  is  under 
thu  orders  of  the  governor  of  the  Moluccaa, 
the  bead  qnartera  of  which  is  Amboyna. 

Saiigir,  and  the  numerous  islauds  of  thia 
gronpoccitpy  aauper&cieaof  ISsquare  leagues; 
the  Talaut  and  the  Meangis  islands  united 
ue  18  aqnare  leagues;  these  archipelagos, 
ronnerly  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tans of  Ternace,  uowmakepart  of  the  Rebiden- 
'.j  of  Menadn. 

Several  extinct  volcanoes,  (xnd  some  still  in 
nil  action,  aro  found  iu  the  Saugir  group; 
ihe  devastations  vhich  they  commit  from 
lime  to  time  have  'often  been  fatal  to  the  in- 
labitanU.  The  eruption  of  Duwana,  in  1808, 
niDpleCely  aunihilated  the  village  of  Tagulan- 
lo,  destroyed  all  the  surrounding  forests,  and 
uddenJy  deprived  the  inhabitnntu  of  all 
leans  of  livelihood,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
elds.  The  Gunoiig  api  causes  numerous  ra- 
ises in  the  island  uf  Sjauw  ;  ita  peak,  6000 
let  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  forms  the  cul- 
iiiating  poiut  of  thia  group.  Guuong-abii 
ivers  with  its  base  nil  the  northero  part  of 
iDgir-besar  :  this  volcano  haa  not  been  active 
Me  1812,  wheD  the  torrents  of  lava  destroy- 
the  extensive  forests  of  oocoanut  trees 
th  which  this  part  of  the  island  was  cover- 
,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  iu- 
bitanta.  These  islands  furnish  mote  than 
mty-five  kluda  of  wood  suited  for  building 
i  furuiture.  Two  harbours,  sheltered  from 
winds,  exist  in  the  larger  :jangir,  one  in 
I  Ba^  of  Taruna,  the  other,  called  Midehi, 
the  eastern  side. — (Journ.  hid.  Arck  for 
e,  1S50,  page  7U.) 

it  -will  be  seeu  from  the  above  tUut  Celebes 
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CELEBES. 

conusts  of  a  small  irregular  central  area,  with 
four  long  peninsulas.  The  two  on  the  south 
are  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Boni ;  in  the  S. 
W.  peninsula,  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 
"  Mangkaaa"  or  "  Mangkosura,"  and  (of  which 
word  the  Netherland  capital  Macassar  is  only 
a  corruption  uf  the  Dutch),  and  the  "  Wngi" 
or  ''Bugi"  which  originally  was  more  parti- 
cularly limited  to  the  coast  of  tiie  Gulf  of 
Boni.  North  of  Macassar,  in  the  most  western 
part  of  the  island,  in  another  people,  the 
"  Mandhar,"  who  speak  a  third  lan^uaj^e,  On 
the  island  of  Biitun,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  peninsiulft  eoat  of  the  gulf  of 
Boni,  a  fourth  tongue  is  spoken.  In  the 
northern  peniusula  are  the  pei'ple  speaking 
the  "  GorontJilo"  aud  the  "  Menadu"  languages 
{Bikmore,S7).  Minahasaa  ia  in  the  northern 
eitreniity  of  Celebes.  In  the  interior  are  a 
people  whom  the  coast  tribes  call  Turaju, 
who  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  and  head 
hunters,  (Bikmore.)  This  was  stated  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Crawford,  who  says  (Vol. 
i.  ]i.  243)  "  some  of  the  savages  of  Borneo 
destroy  their  prisoners  and  devour  their 
flesh.  One  nation  of  Sumatra  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing  and  pussensed  of  books,  are 
well  known  to  he  cannibals.  Among  other 
tribes,  the  skulls  of  enemies  are  held  its  tro- 
phies Tnund  their  habitations,  ilmong  the 
people  of  Celebes,  when  an  enemy  fulh  wound- 
ed on  some  occasions,  they  aciu:illy  devour  bis 
heart,  and  there  is  hardly  a  warrior  of  note  who 
at  some  time  or  other  has  not  partaken  of 
the  borrid  repast  Crawfurd  bad  seen  several 
who  had  done  so,  aud  one  person  told  him  it 
did  not  differ  in  taste  from  the  oSIlI  of  a  goat 
or  buf^o."  Macassar  is  the  most  notorious 
place  in  the  Eastern  ArchipeLigo  fur  the 
Bugi  people  to  run  amok.  On  the  average 
one  or  two  occur  in  the  mouth.  It  is  in  fact  the 
national  mode  of  committing  suicide,  amongst 
the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  ia  therefore  the 
fashionable  mode  of  escaping  difficultiea. 
Ten  or  twenty  persona  are  some  times  killed 
and  wounded  at  one  of  the  :imok  Stabbing  and 
killing  at  all  he  meets,  the  aniok  runner  is 
at  last  overpowered  and  dies  in  all  the  excite- 
ment of  battle.  It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a 
temporary  madness,  absorbing  every  thought 
and  action.  ( iValtace  i.  174.;  Macassar  men 
is  a  common  name  of  the  Bug!  race. 
The  Macassar  people  were  taught  mahomed- 
aniam  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  the  Portuguese  arrived  A.  D.  1525, 
and  they  embraced  OJirtBtianity.  {Bikmore 
99.)  The  Bugi  are  now  the  great  naviga- 
tors and  traders  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  western  monsoon,  they 
go  in  great  numbers  to  the  Arru  islands, 
which  ia  the  principal  rendezvous  for  tho 
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p«opU  of  Coram,  Goram,  tbe  Ei  islands, 
Tenimber,  Baba,  and  tfae  acljacent  ooait  of 
Kew  Qoinea,  a  distance  from  Macaaaar  of 
upwards  of  1,000  miles.  They  cany  £ng- 
liah  calicoes,  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
manafacture,  Chinese  gongs,  and  arrack,  and 
the  retnm  cargoes  are  tortoise- shell,  mother 
of  pearl  shell,  pearls,  birds  of  paradise, 
tripang,  the  Malay  term  for  all  the  kinds  of 
Holotbnrin  or  Sea  Cucumbers.  Of  tripsng 
■lone,  abont  14,000  piculs  are  yearly  shipped 
from  Macassar,  of  a  value  of  600,000  dollan, 
or  £150.000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  value  of  goods  carried  by  the  Bogi  to 
the  Arm  islands  from  Macassar  alone  is 
80,000  dollars,  or  200,000  guilders,  and  of 
those  taken  to  the  Arm  group  from  other 
places  20.000  dolhirs,  oi  60,000  guilders. 
{Bikmore,  101.) 

The  Bugi  are  the  moat  enterprising  race  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
aome  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays, 
arising  probably  from  a  common  origin,  in 
every  quality  but  coocage  they  are  eBsentially 
different.  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations, 
and  most  skilful  and  adventurous  navigators, 
they  have  never  adopted  the  occupation  of 
piracy,  bnt  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahua  with 
the  moat  heroic  and  desperate  valour  when- 
ever they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than 
submit.  The  poureat  of  these  hardy  islanders 
ia  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman  ;  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to 
avenge  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person 
who  offers  it.  A  more  than  Spartan  training  is 
bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents, 
lest  they  should  be  made  effeminate  by  indul- 
gence, and  they  are  not  restored  to  their  fami- 
ly until  they  are  of  an  age  to  marry.  They 
are  the  Phcenicians  of  the  Indian  Arcbipela' 
go,  and  there  is  not  a  coast  fVom  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the 
Malay  peniiisola  where  their  ships  are  not 
habitually  seen.  These  adventurers  leave 
their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eaBt«m 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed 
westward  until  they  roach  Singapore.  With 
vessels  of  pecnliar  boild,  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  biuthen,  they  conduct  almost  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Archipelago. 
They  own  at  least  1,000  ships,  the  outward 
cargoes  oonsisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust, 
edible  bird's  nests,  tortoise  shell,  trepang  or 
Bea  slugs  for  Chinese  epicures,  scented  woods, 
coffee,  and  rice  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  jealona 
end  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dntoh,  they  hare 
greatly  contributed  to  difiuse  British  ma- 
DUfactuiea  throughout  the  islands  of  the 
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Eastern  Seas.    {Quarterly  Rohm,  So.  SU, 
p.  fiOS.) 

The  popniation  of  Oelebea  was  eitiimted  b] 
r.  Crawfurd  at  900,000  :  if  it  were  si  vdt 
peopled  aa  Java,  it  would  number  14^,000 
iuhabitaats, — {Quarterly  Saiiew,  So.  in, 
p.  503.)  But  at  present,  accorditig  to  St  Ji^ 
(i.  p.  351),  it  does  not  exceed  1,104,000 
people.  Iti  cotton  tape,  silk  taps  and  «>. 
broidered  tape,  was  exhibited  at  the  Eite- 
bition  of  1862.  It  produces  Teak  "Ot 
people  of  Minahiasa,  in  the  north-easl  pirti^ 
Celebes,  differ  much  from  all  the  other  pec^ 
in  the  Archipelago.  Ther  are  of  a  light  bnin 
or  yellow  tint,  often  approaching  thafsints 
of  a  European,  of  a  rather  short  slataie,>tnl 
and  well  made,  of  an  open  and  pleasing  cMDtt- 
nance,  bat  disfigured,  m  age  advances,  with 
projecting  cheek  bonea,  and  with  the  W 
ling,  straight,  jet  black  hair  of  the  Uiliji 
The  coast  people,  where  there  has  been  into- 
mixture,  are  coarse  ;  bnt  in  inland  vilUja, 
where  tha  race  is  pure,  both  men  and  w<aM 
are  remarkably  handsome.  They  *rs  quA 
and  gentle,  submissive  to  anthority,  sod  m 
easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the  hibili 
of  civilized  life  ;  they  seem  capable  of  acqmi- 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectaii  «!>- 
cation,  and  they  are  clever  mechsnica.  DpH 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  np  to  ISR, 
this  people  lived  in  tribes  each  under  its  on 
chief,  always  at  war  with  each  other,  spcsbif 
different  languages,  nn intelligible  to  wl 
other.  They  built  their  houeea  oti  lofty  pjK 
to  protect  themselves,  they  were  head-hniAB 
like  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,  and  were  mi  0 
be  cannibals.  Hnman  skolfa  were  the  girt 
ornaments  of  a  chief's  house,  and  whan  s  ^ 
died,  two  skulls  of  an  enemy,  or  failing  M 
of  his  slaves,  were  placed  at  his  grave,  ^ 
they  worshipped  deities  in  the  mount«ii,tii 
torrent,  the  lake,  and  certain  trees  and  IkA 
aud  wore  only  a  strip  of  bark.  In  lSS2,lb» 
troduotion  of  coffee  planting  and  a  ssttlsd  0^ 
vemment  altered  all  that,  and  thepeofit| 
though  Bti]lBpeakingdifferenttongues,sreil* 
the  best  clothed,  best  housed,  best  fed  ■i' 
best  educated  in  the  Archipelago.  Uscki 
has  been  due  to  the  tractable  natsni 
this  people,  fur  near  Menado  ia  a  rsee  «& 
Gantek,  strong,  bnt  intractable,  who  kn 
hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to  improve  A* 
There  are  some  of  the  less  civilized  Ii3l 
which  have  seml-Papnan  features  and  tar 
while  in  some  villsges,  the  true  Celata* 
Bag i  physiognomy  prevails.  Theplstetf; 
Tondauo  ia  chiefly  inhabited  by  pei^  stf 
as  white  aa  the  Chinese,  and  with  very  t^ 
semi-Eoropean  features.  He  petals  ofSsi* 
Saognir  mndi  reaemble  these,  and  Mr,  W 
lace  believee  them  probably  to  be ' 
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bom  aoine  of  the  islanda  of  North  Potyneaia. 
TbePkpiMQ  typ«  will  represent  the  remnimt 
of  the  iboriginea.  The  Ian  gun  ges  contain, a 
Celebes  Halny  element,  and  a  Pnp<i«n  elonient, 
NjoQg  with Some  radical  pfculiaritiea  derived 
from  the  Siau  and  Sariguir  isUiids  further 
north,  and  therefore  probably  derived  from 
the  fbilippioe  lelaada. 


CELOSIA  AXBIDA. 

bniah-tougued  )»aroquet.  Corvas  adreiin,  a 
rare  blook  and  white  crow.  Anoa  depreaai- 
cDmii,(Sapi  uCan,  Malay)  the  wild  cow  of 
Celebes.  It  is  smallei  than  other  wild  cattle.  It 
is  found  in  the  moutitaina.  Cynopithecna  ni- 
greecena,  the  bkck  baboon  monkey.  THchyris 
earinda,  a  rure  butterfly,  with  cinuabar  red 
wingA.  Idea  tondana,aaeini-traiiBparent  butter- 
The  natural  history  of  Celelws  has  \>eea  '■  Hy  of  Celebes.  Papilio  androclee,  one  of  the 
mncfa  in Toati gated.  M.  Furaten,  a  Dutch  Natu- 1  lai-gest  and  rarest  of  awallow-tailed  butterftiea, 
nlist,  spent  two  years  in  the  north  part  about .  Cicindela  her.<B>  and  C.  gloriosa  also  occur,  the 
1810.  The  L'Astrolable,  French  sbip  of  dia- ;  latter  of  a  richvelvetty  green  cotoar—^var- 
eovery,  to  ached  there,  and  procured  aiiecimens.  terly  RevUio,  iHo-  222|  p.  503.  Profetsor 
Tlia  Dutch  naturHlists  Rosenberg  Hud  Ileruste-  Bikmore't  Travel*,  }>p.  lOl  to  &7S.  GraV!- 
ill  also  collected  there  and  in  the  Sula  ielande,  furcCt  Dictionary  oj  the  Aichipelugo,  Vol.  i., 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Allen,'  his  p.  243.  St-  John's  Indian  ArdupeUigo,  Vol. 
assistant,  both  culleuted  there.  It  has  also  i.,  p.  351.  Wall-act'*  Malay  Archipelago, 
been  deacribed  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  Mr.  St.  Vol.\.,p.  175,  Honburgh.  Temminek.  Coup 
Juhn,  aad  Professor  Bikmore.  Accordiug  d'  (Eil  tur  let  Potsasioni  Neerlandaita  in. 
to  Prafeasor  Itikmore  (378),  gold  is  found  '  5,  qnoted  iu  Jottm.  Indian  Archiptlago  for 
ID  great  quantities  in  Celebes.  \\.  nc^Mn  Dec.  \^S0,  p.16A.  See Tulour  or  Salihubuo 
oterull  the  titwthwn  peninsula  from  the  Mina- .  Islands.  India,  pp.  320,  352,  and  3G3.  bw- 
Ofthe   aiigani  latunds. 

CELERY,  Eng.  Apiura  graveoleus, 

Kuruf^  Ab, 
Cultivated  by  tlie  Europeans  all  over  India. 
The  seed  is  usually  s 

I  ted   into 
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sontb  ti>  the  isthmus  of  I'alas. 
biidflof  Celebes,  191    species  are  known 
which  128  are  land  birds.  Liviatotiia  rotundi- 
folia  is  supposed  by  Ur.  Wallace    to  be  the 
ftn-palm,    of  the  leaf  of  which  tlie  people 

of  Gelebefi  make  water  buckets  and  baskets,    i°eiit   of    the    niins,  and    transplj 
According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Celebes   has  the    treJichea,  and  blaiichrd  by 


Carpoph&ga  luctuosa,  a  line  ere  am -coloured 
pigtun,  alio  the  Coracias  Teoimiuckii-  Pbteiii- 
eophaus  callirhyttc^ia  is  one  of  the  finest 
known  cuckowB.  Ita  bill  is  of  a  brilliaut 
yellow  red  and  black.  Oroilhoptera  remua, 
thela^teataiid  mostbeautifulof  all  the  butter- 
flies, is  fonnd  in  Celebes.  {Wallace,  p.  281.) 

Accipiter  trinutatus,  a  beau'Liful  liawk 
with  elegant  rows  of  large  round  nbito  BjHits 
<H1  the  tail.  Strix  Uosenberftii  and  S.Javanica, 
the  latter  in  all  the  islands  up  to  Lonibok> 
PliJ^cnaa  triatigmata,  the  ground  dove  of 
Celebes. 

The  Maleo,  or  Megtceplittlon  rubripea, 
deposits  ita  eggs  iu  the  loose  sand  of  the 
Ka  beach,  iu  holes  just  above  hi^h-wat^r 
Riark  ;  the  female  lays  one  Urge  egg,  which 
■be  covers  over  and  returns  to  the  forest ; 
but  niasy  birds  lay  in  the  same  hole.  A 
loun  eggs  %,tt  often  fnund  togetlier.  One  egg 
Ulsau  ordinary  teiicup,  from  4  to  4^  inches 
ODg.  and  2^  to  2^  wide.  They  are  very  good 
o  ent,  and  much  sought  after.  The  ben-bird 
nkea  no  further  caro  of  the  ^i^gs,  which  the 
'oong  bird  breaksthrough  about  the  13th  day, 
nd  lum  at  once  to  the  forest.  Each  hen 
lys  six  or  eight  eggs  in  a  season  of  two  <ir 
\aw  months.  Cittura  cyanotea,  the  forest 
fa^-Gsher.  Meropogon  Porsteni.  Carp'iphaga 
ronteni  n  fruit  pigeoa  of  North  Celebes. 
Inceroe  caasidix,  the  great  hornbill  of  Ce- 
>t)BB.  TricLoKlosaus  oruatus,  a  beautiful 
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ly  of  this  is  eaten  :  it  forms  rather  a 
large  white  bulb,  uearly  the  size  of  a  p.irsnip, 
and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  Savour.     Kurufa, 

■ab,  are  the  seeds  of  Apium  graveolens,  used 

Indian  medicine.  Celerinc  is  a  variety  of 
celery,  and  managed  similarly.  Celeriac  rout  is 
used  fur  stews,  rather  thau  eaten  raw- — 
iliddeU.  Jafftfy.   O'Shuughvetiy. 

CELEBaCY.  The  She'rif  families  of  Mecca 
affect  marrying  female  Blave«,  thereby  showing 
the  iiitenKe  pride  which  6uds  no  Arab  noble 
euuugb  for  tliem.  Others  take  \a>  wife  Bedouin 
girls;  their  bloud.lherefiire,  is  by  no  means 
pure.  Tlie  worst  feature  of  their  aystem  is 
the  forced  celibacy  of  their  dHuglitera  :  they 
are  never  married  iutu  any  but  Sherif  familiea  ; 
consequently  they  oft«u  die  in  spinsterhood. 
The  effects  of  this  custom  are  moat  pernioious, 
fur  though  celibacy  exists  in  the  East,  it  is 
by  no  means  rynouymnus  with  chastity. 
Here  it  apriugs  from  a  morbid  sense  of  honour, 
and  arose,  it  is  popularly  said,  from  an  affront 
taken  by  a  Sherif  against  his  daughter's  hua- 
band,  But  all  Arabs  condemn  the  practice.  Bur- 
ion'*  Pilgrimagt  to  Meeeah.  Vol.  III.,  p.  33. 

CELOSIA.  A  genua  of  plants  of  the  order 
Amarantaceee,  of  which  Itozburgh  (i,  678,  9} 
menti'uiB  C.  argentea,  C.  ceruua,  C.  coniosa, 
and  C.  cristata.     Their  names  will  sulSoe. 

CELOSIA  ALBIDA.LiN.  Riddtll. 
Pannsy  keeraj,      Tah.  [  BonroumliB,  Sins.  — jlinl- 
GhimrogiH)  koura,  Tkl.   |      «('(  Mai.  MtA.  p.  255. 
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CELT. 

CELOSIA  ABGEHTEA.  LtN.  Rheede. 
£ox&.   W.  le. 

Wliit«  Cu^iearab,  Ens,  1  Onrnit 
Sufkid  Murgh-kM,  Hind.  Pknohi 
Sarviul,  „      1 

Dnuble    variety    cultiv&ted. 
variety  is  vei?  common  ia  the  raina  iti  tbe 
cultivated  fields,  bulli  white  and    pink,  snd 
cattle  eat  the   pUntK,    e^ipeciully  buffaloes. — 
GenL  M(i.  Top.  p.  185. 

CliLOSIA  ASIATICA. 
Indian  Celona-        Eno.  |  Koohipun,  Hihd, 

A  common  veed  in  gardens-— ffenl-  J[ed. 
Top.  p.  200. 

CELOaiA  CERUNA.  Drooping  CocVe- 
comb.  Cultivated  as  a  flower. — Gtnt.  Med, 
Top,  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  CHESTATA.  Lms.  Roxb. 
Var.  a.  rubra. 


Eira-kodi  juttn  tota 

kiira,  Tbu 

Koili  juttii  tota  knn>,  „ 


Kyat  monk,  Luau. 

Crested  cocLacomb,  Eno. 
Fil>  Murgh-kM,  Umd. 
LaLHuivtakea  „ 

Both  white  and  yellow  varieties  Hre  culti- 
Tnted  ^in  gardvus.  Tbe  Hindi,  Telngu  and 
Buiman  names  sifiiiify  cock's  coiub  like  the 
English.— -WowM  ffwii.   Med.  Top,  p.  185. 

CELOSIA  NODIFLORA. 
AUmunDia  nodiSora.    S.  Br, 
Comatty  keeray,.    T*ir.  I  Kulli«iie,SAK8.— .i in jiif, 
Fendli  pedda  koora.TlL.   |      p.  3S3.  Agri. 

CELSIA.     A  genns  of  ornamental  plants, 

grnwing  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  colours 
yellow  and  orange.  C.  Curomaiideiina  is  a 
native  of  India. 

CELT.  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Iiido- 
Germanic  family,  who  occU[iied  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe.  They  are  part  of  the  great 
Asiatic  European  stock, 

CELT,  implements  of  ngriculture  and  for 
domestic  purposes,  used  by 
bibtoric  races  of  the  world.  They  have  been 
discovered  iu  Europe  and  India.  Air.  Alisn 
Uume,  C.B.,  discovered  many  in  Iliudostnu, 
and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  others  at  Linga- 
Boogoor  in  the  Raichora  Doab.  They  are  of  flint 


CELTia  CAUCASIA. 

ease,  it  vu  probably  by  a  nee  of  ha  son 
recent  date  than  the  ori)(Uial  fsbiicatoB,  (« 
it  is  difficult  to  oonceive  a  form  less  adaplti 
for  such  a  purpose  than  the  tj^iictlCdi 
The  natives  of  Kirwee  have  adorned  huh  o: 
the  Celts  with  a  daub  of  red  pnint  u  Mi- 
hadeo.  Major  Uaughton  sent  some  tftaa<i 
the  stone  utensila  now  n^ed  by  tbeAtii 
mnneae  fur  pnrpuses  of  compariwD,  but  maf. 
of  the  stono  cbipa  seem  to  be  srmw  btA 
for  shooting  fish,  and  intended  to  be  uel 
with  the  fingers  in  dividing  fish  and  6ah. 

CELTIC  Al-OLLO.  Kear  tlie  tontJ 
Avaranches,  on  the  coast  of  Normutdj,  ill 
rock  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  anciuittlM 
sacred  to  tbe  Oallic  or  Celtic  ApoUo.  at  Btlt- 
nuB  ;  a  name  which  the  author  froui  wbo*  n 
quote  obaervGB,  "  certainly  came  from  (k 
East,  and  proves  that  the  littoral  proTiumiJ  , 
Gaul  were  visited  by  the  Phceniciaua"  ''  I 
college  of  Dniidical  piieatesses  wu  Mt 
lished  there,  who  sold  to  seafaring  mn  or- 
tain  arrows  endowed  with  the  pecuUar  vi>tu«! 
all  Hying  storms  if  shot  into  the  waves  b}>. 
young  mariner.  Upon  tbs  vessel  airin; 
safe,  the  young  archer  was  sent  bj  dn 
crew  to  offer  thanks  and  rewards  tu  Unpie' 
lesaes.  His  piaseiits  were  aocepted  in  tk 
most  grHceful  manner  ;  and  at  bis  departK 
tbe  fair  priestesses,  who  had  received  lii 
bracex,  presented  to  Lima  number  of 
which  afterwards  be  never  failed  to  m 
adorning  his  person."  Wlirn  tlie  earljCbr* 
tian  warrior  consecrated  this  oiouiid  U  i* 
protector  St.  Michel,  its  iiame  was  cLm^ 
from  Mont  JovU  (being  dedicated  tn  ia^r 
to  Tutn/ia,  supposed  from  tumulut,  amMud, 
but  as  the  Saxons  and  Celts  pluced  piiUn* 
all  Ihese  mounts,  dedicated  to  the  &aafi 
BelcnuN  bill,  or  Apollo,  it  is  n<it  U'dikcl;  u< 
7'um6(]  is  from  the  Sanscrit  i'Ausi^h' 
y^^-  \liumba,  'a.  pdlar.'  Tod*  Rajatlhtm,  ^' 
I.,  p.  525.     TiMr  through  France. 

CELTIS.  A  genus  of  planta  belongiifl 
the  Ulinaueie.  C.  australis  and  C  Cane** 
nre  the  "  Bstkar,'  Hind,  of  Kaghm.  ' 
dyaodoxylon,  Thw  ,  the   Ooorandagi 


chalcedony.     Mr.  W.  Theobold  found  Celts    Singhalese.  '  A  small  tree,  grows  up  to  i$ 


or  stone  weapons  in  the  ooimtry  extending 
upwards  of  200  miles  eufit  of  the  Turis  river, 
and  accumulated  at  Karo  in  Kirwee.  They 
seem  to  be  almost  identical  witli  tliose  found 
in  Europe.  Beloutiiiig  to  &u  aboriginal  race 
of  which  they  are  now  the  only  relics,  tbe 
explanation  of  their  occurring  in  heaps  under 
peepul  trees  and  in  temples,  is  probably  soma 
superstition  which  induced  0)en  of  old  time  to 
convey  them  to  the  shrines  where  they  are 
now  so  abundant.  Very  few  of  tbe  Celts 
offer  ai>y  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been 
fixed  in  handles,  and  where  such  has  been  the 


feet    in     the  Central    Province. — C'ig** 
J'unjab  Report.  Thw.  En,  PL  ^yl.,  p.  26* 

CliLTlb  ERIOCARPA. 
Nattle  tiae  Eno.  |  Kqo  POt 

This  is  found  in  the  SutleJ   valley 
lUmpur    and 

6,OU0  feet.     Bark   used  for  meking  i 
CleglKirn  Punjab  Efpott,  p.  67. 

CELTIS  CAUCASIA.     Wiixiia. 

Batkir  Piflj.  I  1te> 
Brimdu  ,.        Bigui 

Hrnmi  ,,      |  Biuga 

Brinila  „      |  Ebaig 

Takhum  „     I  Wattuua       , 
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Fruit. 
Eingal  Uirch         Him>.  |  lodulu  Hind. 

TliU  fiue  tree,  aajs  Or.  Scevart;,  is  coiuinna, 
vild,  from  2,^00  to  8,500  feet  in  the  Fuiijab, 
HimBliya,  BDd  occiira  in  Tr3D»-Indus,d(inii  to 
l,£00f««t,  and  Dr.  Qriffitli  says  ibis  culti- 
vated ill  AETk'!*"^^"-  I'  attnius  16^  feet  iu 
f[irth  ;  but  trers  of  seven  or  eight  feet  ara  not 
BnoammoD.  Its  timber  is  white,  light,  soft, 
vsxk  Mnd  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  It 
is  chieUj'  used  for  zemindar's  work,  charcoHl 
and  fuel.  Dr.  Beliew  uieotions  tbat  ia  the 
Prstiavur  valley  it  ia  often  made  into  choiius 
tokeepoff  the  evil  era  from  iu«ii  and  beast, 
uid  Ur.  Cleghorn  states  that  its  bitrk  ia  used 

forNindala J.  L.  SUwarl,  M.a.,p.  209. 

C  ELTIS  NEP ALENSIS.     Planoh. 
B«tli»r         T.  J.  Punjab.  |  Taglio         T.  J.  Fui'jab. 
This  ia  mnob  more  rare  than  C.  Cauciiaiii  is. 
Dr.  Steivnrt  found  it  iu  parta  of   the  Jhelum 
hasio  and  Trans-Indus  at  about  2,Jt)0  to  3,500 
feet.    Tlie    Pathans   are  said  to  use  its  tough 
Boud  for  chiirn-s ticks. — Dr.  J.  L.  Slewart, 
M.  D. 
CELTIS  ORIENTALIS.    Linn. 
Spoiiia  orteubvlis.   Coumers. 
Toliunim  BssQ.  1  Karak  Pasv. 

CIhWd  „         G.l^d^  Nelli  Tsl. 

Inditn  yettla  tt*»    KiTO.     Urn  Kanija  nallka      „ 
milua  toddali  Maliu..   j 

A  tree  which  is  pretty  common  all  over 
India,  and  in  Kullu  planted  in  avennes. 
Bachsjian  Hamilton  says  the  nnder  bark  of 
Uiis  tne,  like  Uiat  of  the  Wei>t  India  kind, 
eorinstiiig  of  nnmeroua  reticulated  fibres, 
fornu  a  kind  of  natuniL  oloth,  used  by  the 
Garrow  for  covering  thair  naksdneas  {'  Lin. 
TrsBB.,'  zrii,  p.  209).  He  also  describes  it  in 
Lis  report  on  Assam,  as  a  kind  of  rag  worn  by 
the  GaiTOire  in  the  culd  weather,  and  serving 
^m  as  a  blanket  by  night.  Captain  Rejrnolds 
•ent  a  8|>eciiaen  of  it  to  the  Agci-Hortic,  So- 
Bety ;  the  Garrow  mabe  several  such  cloths  of 
different  colours  from  various  barks.  The  Gar- 
row who  come  to  the  plains,  generally  buy 
■ome  small  euds  of  olotbs  from  the  Bengalees, 
to  attend  the  haMi  (fairs)  in,  not  &<!  clothing 
to  protect  them  from  wind  and  weather." — 
Roylt  Feb.  PL  817.  ClKikorn.  KHllti,  80. 
CELTI8  WIGHTII.  WronT.  Ic. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  hot  drier  parts  of 
Heylon. —  TA.  En.  pi.  Zetjl,  p.  268. 

CEMENTS.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition 
>flS55,  there  were  shown  Lime,  Concrete,  Sep- 
Krin,  Dolomite,  Magnesite,  Gypsum  and  other 
nbatanoes  used  in  manufacturing  cements, 
indthera  ii  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals  of 
kis  clau  all  over  Southern  India.  The  shell 
fane  of  Sooloorpett  is  well  known  it  is  a  pure 
»cbouat«  of  lime.  The  Kunkur  or  Nodular 
ima  stones  are  mora  durable  though  not  so 
'kite.  The3eptRri»orPaiket'aocmeBtstoijes, 
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r  in  Southern  India,  though  the  beds  ate 
not  extensive  :  they  Mcompany  the  strata  of 
blue  and  white  Potters'  clay  and  kaolin  that 

Ml  common  in  this  Presidency.  The  best 
hydraulic  septaria  occur  at  Awady  near 
Madras,  Bangalore  and  Ghinglepat.  A  vary 
fine  natural  pydraulis  cement  occurs  on  the 
bunks  of  the  Godavery  and  has  been  exten- 
sively ussd  in  the  construotion  of  the  Goda- 
very and  Kistna  Aniouts.  A  very  good 
pydmnlic  limestone  occurs  along  with  the 
blue  elate  of  Cuddapah— and  the  Dolomites 
of  the  Ceded  Districts  and  the  Northern  Gir- 
cars  make  good  cements.  The  Magneaite  of 
yalera.  Bangalore,  and  Visianagram,  would 
probably  improve  the  qualities  of  some  of  the 
other  limestones  in  certain  proportions,  as  it 
acquires  great  hardness  of  surface  but  )S 
dcKoient  in  adhesiveness.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  this  mineral  which 
certainly  possesses  some  good  hydraulic  pro- 
perties, but  has  disappointed  the  expectations 
at  first  formed  of  its  usefulness. 

The  ordinary  Indian  cement  is  chanaro  in 
its  various  forms  ;  the  only  building  stones 
which  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  laterite,  concrete  and  kunkur. 
Kunkur  is  a  limestone  mostly  nodular — al- 
ways fresh  water  and  recent, — in  most  oases 
in  the  act  of  being  formed  under  oar  eyes.  It  ia 
sometimes  found  in  thick  stratiGed  beds  like 
the  travertine  near  Borne,  and  seems  in  this 
ease  to  have  beenforraed  by  calcareous  springs: 
more  generally  it  is  met  with  in  clay  or  allu- 
vial soil,  in  the  shape  of  small  pieces  from  the 
size  of  peas  or  filberts  to  that  of  the  band. 
In  the  blue  olay  which  stretches  along  the 
Indian  shores,  it  is  found  in  vast  abundance 
generally  assuming  the  most  fantastic  forms 
— indeed  it  abounds  in  every  rice-field  and 
open  soil  all  over  the  country.  The  more 
recent  varieties  seem  to  be  formed  by  the 
agency  of  the  rains  :  when  the  earth  abounds 
with  vegetation,  the  tepid  waters  are  charged 
with  fixed  air  and  dissolve  the  lime  prevail- 
ing in  the  soil  everywhere  around, —the 
mineral  being  ag^n  thrown  down  as  the  sd- 
vaiioing  season  dispels  the  excess  of  gas.  It 
in  this  state  absorbs  the  clayey  matter  around 
and  cements  it  into  kunkur.  This  ia  collected 
by  the  lime-burner,  placed  with  firewood  in 
amoll-sized  conical  kilns,  and  burnt  in  the 
usual  way.  It  contains  73  of  carbonate  of 
'  lirae,  16  of  sand,  and  II  of  clay  and  oxide  of 
iron.  Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  river  sand 
it  makes  on  excellent  mortar,  burnt  in  pieces 
of  a  cubic  inch  or  so  in  size,  and  then  powder- 
ed without  slaking,  it  forms  a  first  rate  water 
cement,  setting  in  a  few  minutes,  and  becom- 
ing OS  hard  as  stone.  At  Poena  the  finer 
varieties  of  kunkur  are  burat  with  charcoal  all 
I  99 
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throughout  the  city,  in  nwt  pigmy  looking 
kilos  2J  feet  high  and  about  aa  mnch  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  These  hiild  about  a  cubic 
foot  of  material,  or  about  36lb«.  of  clianKwl 
and  kiinkur  in  equal  prwts.  When  burnt,  it 
in  slaked  and  then  made  up  into  bricks,  which 
are  auld  in  the  bazaar  for  tlio  purpose  of 
whitevaohing. 

The  finer  kinds  of  lima  and  cement  on 
the  ciiaat  are  made  from  sheila.  A  piece  of 
ground  about  ten  feet  square  is  \iad.  down  even 
and&oored  ower  with  cUy  :  an  aiiright  pole  is 
plaord  at  each  end  of  this,  and  a  sheet  stretch- 
ed out  with  back  Btnyi  sfread  between  the 
poles,  which  are  iteadted  with  strings.  On 
the  floor  a  bed  of  ehells  and  rice-chnff  Alter- 
nately, about  ten  inches  thick  and  eight  feet 
by  aix,  is  spread  neatly  out.  Some  firewood 
is  placed  along  I  he  windward  side  of  this,  and 
when  the  sea  breeze  seta  in  the  wood  is  kindled. 
Aa  the  heat  extends  to  leeward,  and  the  shells 
become  calcined,  the  limnbumers  draw  off  the 
fore  parts  of  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  soon  as 
tbey  have  cooled  on  the  floor  sufficiently  to 
allow  them  to  be  handled,  they  nre  placed  in 
a  senep  basket  and  the  dirt  aud  ei)iderrais 
winnowed  from  them.  The  shells,  n<iw  white 
and  pearly,  are  next  thrown  into  n  small  siied 
Tat  partialJy  filled  with  water  :  here  they  for 
some  time  boil  from  the  effects  of  the  heat 
and  slaking.  The  whole  in  a  short  time  set- 
tles dowa  into  a  fine  semi  fluid  maa",  which 
is  taken  out  and  slightly  dried,  and  ia  now 
ready  fnr  use.  A  good  hydraulic  cement  is 
formed  of  the  blue  clay  of  Madras,  aud  shell 
lime. 

Bitumen  or  asphnlte  seems  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Babylon.  The  works  of  salt  and 
bitumen  even  yet  around  Hit,  give  a  most 
singular  appearance  to   the   oonntry,  and  tbi 


most  learned  geographers  Are  of  opinion  that 
the  tomi  of  Hit  is  the  la  of  Herodotus, 
whence  the  Babyloninns  drew  the  bitumen  in 
which  thsy  set  their  brioks. 

All  over  the  Kast  they  make  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  oement,  which  they  nse  as  mortar, 
and  to  Form  the  lining  of  baths  aitd  reservoirs. 
It  ia  made  with  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes, 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  powdered  lime;  and  by 
others  with  two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of 
ashes,  but  in  either  case  these  materials 
are  well  mixed.  Water  is  then  poured 
Ttpon  them,  and  tbey  are  well  kneaded, 
after  which  the  msss  is  beaten  for  six  days 
by  two  men  with  large  sticks,  uninter- 
ruptedly, except  at  night :  when  it  liecomes 
a  little  solid  on  one  side,  it  is  turned  over 
and  beaten  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  to 
moisten  it  occasionally  lest  it  should  liecorae  too 
dry.  When  thus  well  mixed,  it  is  folded  and 
turned,  and  beaten  again  and  again  till  the 
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sixth  day,  when  it  ie  ready  fiw  dm.  In 
building,  (his  cement  is  laid  between  fta 
bricks,  wliich  are  tightly  pressed  Dpon  nek 
other;  for  lining  it  is  laid  upon  thenrlm 
that  ia  til  be  covered,  and  spread  withibt  I 
and  polished  Sint,  for  it  must  not  be  toncM 
with  the  hand,  as  it  wonld  bam.  Ikm  \ 
layers  are  put  on  snccensively,  and  the  Aicd 
is  washed  over  with  oil,  but  ot  what  kind 
is  immaterial ;  when  it  ia  dry,  nothing  en 
eqitsl  the  beauty  and  solidity  ofthiscemnt, 
which  is  called  "  sftTOodj."  There  is  anotb« 
description  called  "saroodj  maghrebi,''batitii 
not  BO  much  used  :  this  ia  composed  of  <at 
third  of  hot  lime,  one  of  sifted  sand,  and  m 
riUD.ied  bT\ck.—Ferrier  Hi*.  0/  Af^ 
p.  296-9.  Skian»'»  Overland  Jmirtug,  Til 
//.,  p.l\3.     Dr.  Buisl  in  RoMbag  Tima. 

CENORIT.^,  a  (cenus  of  hermit  shellt. 

CliNORTTA  RtJGOSA.     See  Paguridi. 

CENSUS,  a  rongh  census  of  the  popaluia 
called  "Khaneh-Shnraari,"  was  always  nu^ 
under  the  native  princes.  The  dislike  toaoa-i 
aus  in  the  east  appears  to  arise  from  thi;  DMtai 
sity  of  mentioning  their  women,  also  a  tmj 
fear  that  Government  is  plotting  some  nuKM 
against  them,  and  a  saperatttiotia  avenioill 
aisist  in  musing  Divine  wrath  by  what  tU 
consider  such  a  display  of  piide  as  tb*t)| 
numbering  the  people. — Barlom'*  iS»l^ 
p.  381-3H2.  See  British  India,  Caste. 

CSNTAUKEA.  A  genu  of  otoibbM 
flowering  plants  oonunonly  to  be  teml 
India.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  i 
different  shades  of  colour,  purple,  blue,  jdM 
white,  red,  brown,  4c  I 

CENTAUKEA  ATBOPURPirBEA  M 
sweet  Sultan. 

CENTAUBEA  BEBEN.     Zixn. 
Bshen-abUd,  Atuui.  I  Suffidd  Behineo,   M 

Saw-leavad  oentanry,  Eiio.  I 

CENTAUKEA  MOSCHATA.  HoskOi 
taury.  Himi.  Shah-posund.  CultiviledM 
fli.wer.— ffe/i.  Med.   Top.  p.  206. 

CENTENO.     Sp.     Rye. 

CENTIPEDES,  are  very  common  ia  U 
The  most  frequent  kindsare  two  or  ' 
inchea  long,  but  some  are  donbis  that  sin: 
aie  generally  supposed  to  ba  poiaonoo^ 
such  is  not  the  case- 

CEMTRAL  ASIA  is  a  term    used  < 
ently  by  geographers,  ethnologiat^  and 
oiaus,  but  is  usually  applied  to  tba 
intervening  between  RomiaiD  Aaift,  andBi 
India,  and  lying  to  the  west  of  Chintai  1 
tsry.     Its  western   boundary  is  the  Ciq 
Sea  and  the  river  Ural.     On  the  earn 
lofty  table-land  of  the  Bolor,   (tba  nu 
which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
Turkestan  and  Dzongaria),   and  the  riv* 
tisch  ;  and  the  northern  boimdai7  is  v«H 
I  JOO 
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Siberia,  and  it  b&s  Afghanietan  on  the  south 
eur.  The  iiortliern  half  of  Central  Asia  ctmaista 
uf  the  Kimhix  desert,  which  in  mountninous 
aod  rugged  on  the  east,  and  full  of  saliue 
steppes  on  the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the 
BOnthem  half  lies  the  sea  of  Atat,  i 
weatem  side  of  which,  tip  to  the  Caspii 
on  the  west,  there  stretches  a  broad  tmot  d[ 
desert.  But,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Central  Asia, 
is  a  fertile  tract,  watered  by  tlie  great  rivers 
the  J&zartesond  the  Oxua,  and  it  is  in  this  fer- 
tile tract  that  the  conquests  of  Kussia,  ware 
made  between  1H64  and  1868.  After  long 
years  spent  in  fortifying  poats^  in  1864.  Russia 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  upper  vuUa]> 
of  the  Jninrtea,  and  in  that  year  t»ok  three 
forts  of  Kokand,  viz.,  Aoulietta,  Turkestan 
Kod  Cbemkeod.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  the 
chief  of  Eokand  fell  in  battle,  and  in 
June  1866,  the  city  of  Tiuhkend  was  stormed. 
On  the  20th  May  1866,  they  foufiht  and  won 
the  battle  of  Irdjar,  against  the  Bokhariotes, 
ftnd  later  in  the  year  captured  the  forts  of 
Oratepe  and  Juzak,  within  40  milea  of  Samar- 
cand.  On thel3thMayl868,a  great  bnttlswas 

foiigbtnnder  the  walls  of  Samarcand,  and  the  sidinry  Indus  SfStams.  A  culminating  ridge, 
city  sarrendered.andUter  in theyeai  Bokhara .  I'usht-i-khar  or  Asses  Biick,  which  mnsout 
yielded,  {fortnighily  Review,  July  1868.)  from  the  south-east  comers  of  Pamir, 
The  whole  country  of  Central  Asia  between ,  is  the  true  water  shed  between  Thibet 
India  and  Tartary  is  one  broad  mountain ,  and  Kabul,  the  streams  flowing  to  the 
r»Dge,  the  Himalaya  forming  the  southern '  southward  being  separated  by  the  shoulder 
c red t,  and  the  Kn en- luen  the  northern.     Tlielwhich    joins  the    Hindu    Kosh,  from    the 
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rym,  which  is  the  mala  stream  of  the  Jazartes, 
runs  throngh  a  long,  Inxutiaat  valley,  be- 
tween the  culminating  ridge  and  outer  range 
of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  drains  all  the  northern 
ranve  of  the  plateau.  The  Ozus,  rising  in 
the  Sari  Knl  or  Yellow  lake  of  Pamir,  at  leaat 
300  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jazartes,  re- 
ceives from  its  right  bank  a  multitude  of 
■njall  strtams,  which  run  to  the  south  through 
rugged  valleys,  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  Pamir  uplands.  The  western  face  of 
Famir  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxua, 
is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Ridges  run  out  ax  far  as  Samarcand  and  Kar- 
ahi.  and  the  streoms  from  the  upland  which 
tnine  amongst  these  ridges  form  the  Zar- 
afshan  and  £ar«h>  part  of  the  water  system 
of  the  Oius,  though  before  they  reach  that 
river  they  are  entirely   consumed   in  iniga- 

The  water  system  of  the  Indus  is  formed 
on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Pamir, 
where  the  tableland  is  lost  in  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  Muz  Tagh,  and  a  number  of  streams 
drain  off  to  the  southward,  forming  two  sub- 


interior  has  some  lovely  valleys  like  Koshi 
but   it  is  more  usually  broken    into    rooky 
rAvines,  through  which  the  affluents  of  the 
Indus  force  their  way  towards  the  plains;  or 
else    stretciies    away  in  those  vust  treeless 
uplands,  which  are  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teriatics  of  the  range  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent.    The  direction  of  this  range  is   from 
east  to  west,   trending  slightly  to  the  noirth, 
ivbile  the  parallel  chain  that  bounds  Siberia 
to  thennth,  and  the  outer  crest  of  which  is 
theThian  Stun,  trendssomewhat  to  thesoutk ; 
so  tbat  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Yar- 
kaod  and  Kashgar,  the  great  interior  depres- 
■ioii   of  Chinese  Tartary  terminates,  and  the 
boDudary  ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  table- 
land  of  Pamir.     The  ascent  from  Yarkand 
and  Eaebgar,  westward  to  the  table-land  of 
Famir,  is  almost   imperceptible  :    and   when 
-tbat  lofty   position  is  gained,  where  the  aver 
age  elevation  is  proljably  as  much  as  15,000 
feat  above  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain   is  seen, 
.vrhioh  stretches  from  the  valley  of  the  Jax- 
artes iu  one  direction,  aoroes  the  head  streams 
of  the  Oxns,  to  the  top   of   the  Kashgar  or 
Ghitral  Valley    in    another.    This  plateau 
may  be  700  or  800  miles  in  extent.    It  is 
staddad  throughout  with  lakes,  and  from  it 
dcsoead  foiu  great  river  systems.    The  Na- 
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streams  descending  through  Vakkam  and 
Baddakhshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  tha 
Kabul  river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  while  those  that  flow  to  the  south-east 
and  are  divided  by  the  Muz  Tagh  range  from 
Tartary,  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky 
valleys  and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper 
Indus  at  Little  Thibet. 

From  the  eustern  face  of  the  Pamir  again, 
nhich  slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  is  supplied  a  fourth  water 
system,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  small 
streams,  which  passing  by  Tarkhand  and 
Easbgar  ate  ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy 
desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the  centnj 
lake  of  Lob  Nur. 

Central  Asia  has  a  hardy  peasantry,  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountain  region  with  its  vast  up- 
land dowua,  well  snited  for  summer  pas- 
ture, partly  deaoendauts  of  the  original  iuha- 
bitaulB,  and  in  part  of  the  many  migratory 
racea  who  have  swept  through  the  country. 
At  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  in  the  tracts  of 
surpassing  fertility,  Turk,  Bokhariot,  Kal- 
muck, Kirghiz,  Onigut,  Uanchn,  Chinese, 
Armenian  and  Indians  dwell  in  the  well 
watered  plains.  Beyond  these,  in  every  di- 
rection, is  the  pathless  desert,  which  has  been 
tenanted  by  pastoral  nomads  ever  siocfl  the 
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Mtth  WM  penpleil.  From  tba  Tendidnd  open- 
ing cbaptws  thera  seems  in  anctient  times 
tobftve  been  ft  greatkingrlom  in  Central  A«ia. 
An  eaatem  branch,  with  its  priniraral  seats 
on  the  Okub.  Tbe  Lrsuian  people,  who  were 
Hettlcd  between  the  Ozus  and  the  Jaxarlea, 
as  e»r)y  na  the  time  at  tbe  Judges  of  larnel, 
still  held  tbeir  ground  in  tha  country,  under 
the  names  of  'I'Ht.  Tajik,  Sert,  Galsha  and 
Parsiwan  ;  ti  primitive  and  not  impure  Iraniini 
population  might  be  futiiid  in  atmnst  every 
district  from  the  Indus  to  tbe  Jazartes,  and 
throughoat  the  Talleys  of  the  Ozns. 

The  Paropamisan  chain,  which  bounds  the 
Kohistan  on  tbe  west,  extends  three  hundred 
and  fifty  milea  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
hundred  from  north  to  south.  The  wU^de 
of  this  apace  is  a  rnHie  of  mountains,  and 
though  it  affords  a  habitation  tn  the  Eimak 
and  Hazarah,  it  is  so  difficult  of  ooaess,  and 
BO  little  frequented,  that  no  preoisa  accounts 
tif  its  geography  are  to  be  obtained.  It  ia 
cartaia.bowevcr,  that  the  range  of  Hindoo 
Coosh  la  there  nu  longer  eo  lofty  as  to  be 
eonB]iicui>Hs  among  the  mountains  by  which 
it  is  aurniunrieili  and  that  uo  eontinaed  line 
of  perpetual  snow  unn  any  mora  be  traced. 
The  eastern  hnlf  of  this  elevated  region  is  in- 
habited by  the  Muzarah,  and  is  cold,  rugged, 
and  barrnn  ;  the  level  at'ou  ai'a  little  oultiva- 
ted,  itud  the  hllU  are  naked  and  abrupt.  The 
western  part,  wliich  behmga  to  the  Einiak, 
tiiough  it  has  wider  valleys  and  is  better 
cnltivated,  is  still  a  wild  and  poor  country. 
The  northern  face  of  these  mountains  has  a 
Budden  descent  into  the  province  of  Balkh  : 
their  acclivity  is  less  on  their  other  eztremi- 
tiee,  except  perhaps  on  tbe  west  or  south- 
west On  theiiorth-wrst  they  seem  to  sink 
gradually  iuto  the  plain  which  borders  on 
«ie  desert.  The  slope  of  tha  whole  tract  is 
towards  tbe  west.  Tn  the  north  of  tbis,  ex- 
trading  eastwadly  and  to  tlie  west,  are  the 
elevated  plains  of  Tnrtary,  the  Asiatie  d'lmi- 
niona  of  Russia,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Ohina, 
»ad  the  regions  occupied  by  several  Turkoman 
nations.  To  the  south  is  India  with  its  two 
peninsulas  and  its  archi|ielagoB  on  the  ea^t, 
with  the  dominions  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  Asia  Minor>  and  tho  peninsula  of 
Arabia  on  the  west.  The  Caspian  Sea, 
inland  sen  witii  Russian  territory  Od  the 
Borth  and  west,  and  Persia  on  tho  soath. 
According  to  Strabo  (lib.  xi.),  all  tbe 
tribes  east  of  the  Caspian  were  called  Scy- 
thio.  The  Dahte  were  nezt  tho  sea :  the 
Hassa-geln  and  Sac«  more  eastward,  but 
•rery  tribe  had  a  particular  name.  All  were 
nomadie ;  bat,  of  these  nomads,  the  best 
known  are  the  Asi,  the  Paaiani,  Tachari,  Sao- 
carandi,  who  took  Bactria  from  the  Greeks. 
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The  Sac»  made  irmptions  into  Aiii,  saxiu 
to  those  of  the  Cimmerians,  aod  poneaMl 
themselves  of  Bactria  and  the  beitdiuna 
of  Armenia  cailed  after  thera  Sta-ma 
Of  tbe  first  migrations  into  India  of  ih 
Itidti  Reythic  Qete,  Takahak,  and  An, 
that  of  Sehesniig  from  Sehesuagdea  (I'sbku 
from  Techaristhun)  six  centuries  befon 
Christ,  ie  the  first  noticed  by  tbe  Fomu 
About  the  same  period  a  grand  irreptioiitf 
the  sains  races  conquered  Asia  Uinor,  ii 
eventually  Scandinarva,  and  n<'t  long  ilw 
the  Asi  and  Tachari  overturned  tfa«  titttk 
Kimidom  of  Baotria.  The  Romans  fell  tk 
power  of  the  Asi,  the  Catti  and  Oimbrifna 
the  Bnltio  shore.  Clonal  Tod  (Py.Lp.4S,) 
su|iposes  the  Asi  and  Tachari  to  be  Astra  uj 
Takshac  orToorshkaraoesof  thePooruu  gf 
Sacadwipa.  The  Dah«  to  ba  tha  Dahjs.  io» 
extinct,  one  of  the  36  Royal  Rajput  Mm, 
lupposes  them  to  be  the  deaeeodaili 
of  Baldeva  and  Yudishtra,  returned  nk 
different  appellations.  The  country  oo  tW 
ea«t  is  still  occupied  by  the  Turkoman  ■»>. 
Tba  geography  of  the  Vedic  hymns  codtrM 
tha  theory  tbat  the  Arian  raoe  mignded  fna 
Central  Asia  about  seventeen  centnrifi  belin 
Christ,  entered  India  by  the  north  v»^ 
dwelt  during  tbe  earliest  Vedic  portiun  in  tbt 
Punjab,  and  migrated  or  fought  their  n; 
into  Hindustan  and  Central  India  doiii^t^ 
five  centuries  tbat  noeeeded.  Fnm  tta 
frequent  mention  of  the  Suraawali  ui 
other  rivers,  we  learn  that  the  Punjab  *uit 
one  time  tba  looality  of  the  Vedio  Aiiw 
The  fathers  of  the  Arians  originally  mlu^ 
ted  Iran  Proper,  tbe  Land  of  FlaasantDeH,a' 
they  left  it  only  in  ctmsequenoe  of  a  eosfil 
sion  of  nature,  by  which  a  great  alteratiaia 
the  climate  was  caused.  When  thecliHl 
was  altered  by  some  vast  distnrbanoa  of  niU^ 
theAriana  emigrated.  They  did  not,  hoMn; 
follow  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  or  thay"0<14 
have  come  in  ths  first  instance  to  BacM 
snd  not  toSi'gd,  l^eir  eouraa,  therefura, ■>< 
mora  northerly.  Its  present  climate  it  I* 
cisely  what  the  record  describes  it  to  bs" 
been  when  ths  changes  prodnced  by  tha  ii^ 
commotion  took  place.  It  has  only  t* 
months  of  wann  weather.  In  the  oonrM  ^ 
the  Arians,  after  their  expolsioa  bats  Ik 
primeval  country  between  Sogdiana  and  Ih 
Sutlej,  they  formed,  by  the  couquert  of  fsi^ 
te«n  oountries,  as  many  kingdoms  in  the  «M 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Asia  and  laA 
Proper,  in  the  country  of  the  Indus  and  i« 
confluence.  In  the  intervening  oooainas,tt^ 
passed  amongst  the  Turanians  (Seythiui  id 
Turcomans),  and  there  ia  evidence  that  It* 
inhabiUnts  whom  they  found  in  India  ^ 
likewise  Toraniane.  Ilie  main  diwrtw"  • 
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thtee  tnyellera  was  aoittherly,  and  on  I  tbat  the  Tartan  of  ancient  time  vere  not 
tba  iDatliBra  bank  of  the  Citspian  is  a  suck  barbariitns  as  tbey  now  are.  tjiiice  tha 
groDp   liie  naileus    of    the    Arian    Media,    year    1S6^,    Husfia  bwi  been  making   great 


iigxtthe  Ari>D  hindu,  tha  sacril 
hime,  the  Aanamed'hu,  ■eema  to  liavn  been 
pnuitind  in  their  religions  rites.  There  are 
two  bjiuDs  in  the  Rig  Veda  describing  the 
rite,  aod  which  leave  no  doubt,  tbat  in  the 
tadj  religion  of  tlie  lace,  this  sacrifice,  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  giids,  waa  had  recourse 
ta  It  wna  even  then,  bnwever,  falling  into 
disune,  and  was  existing  as  a  relio  of  an  ante* 
vedic  period,  imported  from  some  foreign  re- 
giuti,  possibly  from  Scythia,  where  animal  yio- 
liiiis,  and  especially  horses,  were  commouly 
saeriGced.  And  in  still  later  limes,  tlie  Aawa- 
med'ha  consisted  in  certain  ceremonies  ending 
in  the  liberation  of  thi 
C;opthem  India  is  still  practised  with  a  liull 
or  WW,  many  of  which  are  met  with  in  every 
Tillage,  freed  or  let  looae  ia  the  name  of  6iva 

The  £imak  whn  grnze  their  flrvks  in 
the  Parapamisus,  are  brave  and  relentless, 
and  Affghans  wiian  travelling,  vhather  pro- 
ceeding from  Balkh,  Kahnl,  Kai.dahar  or 
Herat,  never  enter  into  the  uioktutain  districts 
of  these  intrepid  nomad  tribeR.  One  of  thi 
Eim&k  tribes  is  known  as  the  Feros  Koh 
alter  the  city  of  that  name  about  63  miles 
from  Teheran.  Timur,  exasperated  at  the  di 
pradatiuna  which  they  committed,  traiiB{inrted 
the  whole  of  them  into  the  mountains  V  ' 
between  Persia.  According  to  Pmf.  A.  Vam- 
bery,  the  Uigur  are  the  most  ancient  of  tbi 


progress  iu  absorbing  the  kingdoms  <>f  Ceutral 
Iji  their  operations,  the  Ruasiana  used 
only  2,0UU  and  3UU0  men,  and  never  had  more 
that  15,000  iu  all  Turkestan.  Many  emeralde 
oome  from  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia 
to  India. — Powell  Handbook.  £con.  Prod. 
Punjab,  p.  49.  Tartmiti't  TrawU,  p.  144, 
Bunwnt't  E^pl.i\.,  303.  Wtllut^t  TroviU, 
ii.  323.  See  Jndia,  p.  3H8.  Kelat,  493.  Iran, 
Khiva.  KirkiiokjKiazeiosan.  Koh,  Kusi,  Kovir, 
tihawl  goat,  Turkoman,  ViKwamitr«. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  waa  tha  Madhya-desa, 
the  middle  region  or  AryMvarta,  tlie  Arya 
country.  In  a  slukam  iu  the  Sanskrit  work, 
the  Ainarakiiaho,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  it 
are   thus    defined, 

"  Arravartaba  puniabknmi  hi 
Mad'hiam  Vindhya  Ilimavayobo, 
i.  B ,  the  Arian  country,  the  aacred  land  (lies) 
between  tha  Vindbya  and  Himalaya,"  in  this 
way  indicating  both  the  ruling  race  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  held  by  them,  at  the 
time  that  Amaru  Sinha  wrote  the  Amarakoaht. 
The  first  dynasty  wa^i  the  Bhurata  so  called 
from  the  first  king  Bhurata,  and  the  lust  of 
the  dynasty  was  Samvarama,  vi\w  waa  driveb 
westward  by  the  Panchala  of  (Janonj  B.  0. 
589.  The  Biiarata  kingdom  seeina  tn  han 
been  eetabliHbed  B.  C.  2600  to  B.  C  2200. 
Central  India  is  a  table-knd  of  uneveh 
surface,  from  1,500  to  2,oOO  feet  above  the 
bounded  by  the  Aravalli    mouiitaias  on 


Turtdah  tribes,  and  formerly  inhabited  a  part  I  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Vindhya  <i 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  which  is  now  occupied  I  lonth,  snp|iortfd  on  the  eHBt  by  a  lower  range 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Turk,  Mongol  and  ;  in  Bundlecund,  and  eloping  t:radually  on  the 
Kalmnck.  They  were  the  first  whn  rrdnced' north-east  into  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  It 
the  Turkish  language  to  writing,  borrowing  is  a  diversified  but  fertile  tract.  "Yht  Patar, 
the  charaotera  from  the  ffeatorian  Christians,  or  plntean  of  i  entr»l  India,  ia  distinct  from 
who  cxme  to  their  country  as  early  as  the  |  the  Vindhya  to  the  south  and  the  Aravalli  tu 
fourth  century  of  our  era-  The  mannscripts  j  the  west,  and  its  underlying  rock  is  trap, 
of  this  language,  written  in  the  charociors :  Aravalli  means  the  refuge  of  strength,  and 
mentioned. afford,  therefore,  the  most  ancient!  these  bills  have  afforded  protection  tu  the 
and  valuable  data  in  investigntlm:  the  hia-  moat  ancient  sovereign  race  in  the  east  or 
tory    of   Central  Asia — nay   uf   the     whole ;  weat — the  ancient  stock  of   the   Suryavanaa, 


Tarkisb  rnee.  Bnt  these  monnmenta  are  of 
great  scaircity  ;  he  believes  be  has  collected 
alt  tbat  has  been  discovered  of  ttie  Uigai 
langnage,  though  the  Uigur  had  a  literature, 
and  were  very  fond  of  books  at  a  time  when 
the  Weetern  world  was  involved  in  iguotanoe 
and  barbftrism.  The  most  valuable  manuscript 
be  itbtAiiied  bears  dale  1069,  and  was  written 
in  Kaabgar;  it  treats  of  etbica  and  political 
Bubjeots,  and  formaa  kind  of  manual  of  advice 
to  kings  bow  to  govern  with  justice  and  anocese. 
It  reveals  the  social  condition  I'f  this  people, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  later  regulations 


the  Heliadte  uf  India,  or  children  of  the 
the  Princes  of  Mewar,  who  when  pressed  were 
wont  to  retire  to  its  faatneases,  only  to  isane 
again  when  occasion  offered.  The  Aravalli 
are  hills  connected  by  lower  ranges  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Quzerat,  and  stretch- 
ing up  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
Ajmir,  in  the  direction  of  Delhi  ;  form- 
ing the  division  between  tbe  desert  on  the 
west  and  the  central  table-land.  It  wonld 
be  more  correct  to  say  the  level  of  the  desert, 
for  the  sonth-eastern  portion,  including  Jod- 


by  which  all  Turks  are  governed.  He  betievea' par,   is   a  fertile  country.     Amorkautok,  a 
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great  plattiiu,  forms  the  watershed  of  the  I  either  plainti^  or  defendante,  except  is  cum 
Mabaoadi,  Sud,  Tods,  Johilla,  and  Nerbudda.  provided  for  by  Acta  I  of  1 849  uid  VU  of 
The  rivers,  tliough  large  and  full  of  w&ter  lt<54.  In  1863  the  Begum  iif  Bhopalippol 
eren  half  way  from  tUoir  month,  are  Vnry  I  ed  Hgaiiiiit  tlie  exercise  of  auch  poiren  by  tbt 
irregular  in  the  slopes  of  their  beds,  and  are  I  Political  Agent  at  lier  court  m  «  vialatioDuf  | 


disturbed  by  frequent  rapids,  so  that 
to  these  impediments,  increased  still  further 
bytheiocky  character  of  the  riverbeds 
thdr  bauks,  navigation  is  limited  for  the  moat 
part  to  the  loner  portions  of  their  cuvae. 
Uuiy  parts  of  Oeutrnl  India  are  covered 
with  deuse  jungle,  and  tlie  trees  iu  sume 
of  theiie  tracts  approach  to  n  size  which 
would  almost  warrant  their  being  described 
OS  forests  ;  but  with  the  exceptioji  of  Rewiih, 
of  the  forest  uspsbilitiea  of  wbich  atAte 
there  is  no  accurate  iufunuation,  the  tim- 
ber to  be  obtained  from  these  trac-ts  is  rarely 
of  a  valuable  or  even  useful  description. 
(Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XL,  p.  319).  Tlie 
principal  states  i a  Central  India  are  aiz  in 
number, — Qwalior,  Indore,  Bliojial,  Uhar, 
Uewas,  aud  Juwra,  of  which  two,  Bbopal 
and  Jowra,  are  mabomedan,  and  the  reat 
Mahratta,  Besides  theee  there  is  a  multitude 
of  petty  states  held  under  the  immedinte 
guarantee  of  tlie  British  Government,  but 
having  feudiil  relations  with  one  or  other 
of  the  larger  states,  and  oocasionalty  with 
more  than  one.  The  multiplicity  of  petty 
chiefs,  and  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  tenures  on' 
wbich  they  hold  their  staten,  founded  aa  they 


the  9tli  Article  of  the  BUopal  Treat;  of  I{ 
and  olximed  the  rigitt,  under  certsio  iirnuigfr 
menti,  made  witli  the  Political  Ageiit  ii 
1847,  to  try  in  heft  own  courts  British  ui)' 
jecta  guilty  of  offences  within  het  territutiH, 
and  tlie  surrender  of  Ittitiiib  subjects  guilty 
of  Bucli  offeuces  when  apprehended  Iu  Bribtb 
territories. — ( Trealie*,  EngagaiitKlt,  aniSi^ 
nadt.     VU.  IV.  vp-  195,  198  ft  197.) 

At  the  cluae  of  the  Pindaree  wir,  thsdit- 
tribts  in  Central  India  and  Mai  wa  were  left  ii 
a  diaorganiaed  state,  tlie  Malimtta  chiufa  hU 
parceled  out  amongst  theraaelvaa  tiiepoHO- 
aiunsof  the  Rnjput  chiefs  and  the  amaliwaUM 
were  till  subject  to  Hindis,  H.ilkar  ii  th 
Pilar,  and  sometimes  to  all  thr«e.  MmiJ  of 
the  smaller  chiefs  had  been  driven  from  thiir 
piissessians,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  tt) 
jungJea  ai^d  mountains  where  tliey  robbed  t 
Uvied  Tankkbnii  or  blackmiul  fmm  tie  largv 
states.  These  robber  ciiiefs  were  tuBuii* 
four  in  number  at  Sir  J.  Hale ilm's  tin'. 

The  feudatory  territory,  consisting  of  !l 
states  supervised  by  tbeCeutral  India  Ageng^ 
the  liead  quarters  of  wbiuh  is  Indi>re,  fi>m. 
three  grand  divisions.  The  North  East  ^iV 
com|>riae8  the  native   states  of  Biiu<il*>i 


are  on  the  measures  adopted  fur  the  pacifica- 1  ouiid  and  Bewah.  The  Northertk  ditii 
tionoftbe  British  Government  in  Central  |  consists  of  the  Northern  and  Cetitral  distn^ 
India  and  Malva,  necessitate  a  more  minute  1  of  the  Gwatiur  States.  The  Sjath  W<|t{ 
interference  iu  the  affairs  of  the  chiefs  than  '  division  comprises  the  table-land  knows  i* 
it  is  usual  or  expedient  to  exercise  iu  the '  modern  times  na  Malwa,  iboiigh  far  wittil. 
States  of  Baj[)ootana.     Under  the  Uahrattas,  |  the  ancient  limits   of  the    province    of  IW 


as  bad  previously  been  the 
mabomedaii  governors,  the  petty  chiefs  in 
Central  India  exercised  but  limited  powers 
within  their  respective  slates ;  and  on  tlie 
ostabliehment  of  -  British  supremacy  in  theae 
provinces,  the  officers  of  the  Brilisb  Govern- 
ment nnturally  assumed  tlie  position  of  ar- 
biters of  all  differencea  by  which  tbe  public 
peace  could  be  disturbed,  and  of  high  judicial 
functionaries,  to  whom  all  sentences  of  life 
and  death  were  referred,  except  in  the  caHe  of 
offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  larger  states,  which  had  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  peace  within  their  limits.  In  tbe 
case  of  substantive  states,  it  ia  only  when  the 
offender  belongs  to  one  state  and  the  plain- 
tiff to  another,  that  tbe  representative  of  the 
British  Qovernment  adjudicates  the  oase. 
Jurisdiction,  moreover,  always  rests  with 
the  Folitiual  Agents  both  in  Central  India 
and  Kajpootana,  and  with  respect  to  the 
larger  as  well  as  the  minor  states,  where 
BiiUsh  subjects.  Native  or  European,  are 
104  ( 


id  tbe  submontane  territoiy  betwMS 
it  and  the  Nerbudda,  as  alxo  .«  coiisidenbh 
tract  south  of  that  river,  extending  to  til 
Kandeish  frontier.  Tbe  first,  extending  IM; 
the  Bengal  Presidency  in  the  east  to  >W 
Gwalior  State  in  the  west,  inoJndes  iUni 
aud  Z5  other  states  and  petty  chietiihi))*.  ii 
area  is  about  22,400  squnre  iDilea  ;  ila  pojMJ 
latinnabont  3,17O,U0U  Boula,  and  i^  P^ 
revenues  aggregate  about  Uupeea  63,oH/Nl 
The  2nd  or  Northern  division  ext«iida  fr4 
Bundleound  and  the  Saugor  dist^ic^  and  !■ 
an  area  of  about  19,505  oquare  miles  \  m 
population  is  about  1,180,000  souls,  "ad  4 
public  revenue  about  Hnpeea  67,6a,U00.  w 
3rd  or  South  West  divisiun  goes  on  *c^**4 
to  the  Uombay  Presidency,  and  coiitniDi  M 
remainder  of  Qwalior,  Holluur's  states,  Jl^<|n 
Dhar,  Dewas  and  other  small  s'atea.  Itl 
area  of  this  divisioQ  is  about  41,700  iq^ 
miles,  its  population  about  3,320,000  mii|| 
and  its  public  revenues  aboatRa.  1,30,00.<MI 
The  states  and  petty  cliiefahipa  in  dfl 
'■  104  ! 
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vhola  tarritoiy  aompriHitl  vithin  tbe  Oeiitnd 
Indw  AgsDc/  an  thita  clused  (^nrt.  tnd, 
Adm.ni.  XL  p.  SiO) 
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•  Sie  in  origin. 

M   !    i 

Tfaoir  aggregate  general  atatiatius  are  io  area 
about  83,600  square  mi  leg;popniation7, 670,000 
tonli.  aiiunat  reveDuea  Ka'  2,61,23,000. 

Tbe  Goirntr;  and  people  var;  greatly  in  theii 
chanoter.  Nothing  oaa  be  a  greater  contraat 
tkan  the  deaolate  wilds  and  jungles  of 
tbe  Western  Satbpoora  hills  and  parts  of  the 
conutrr  ezteading  from  them  to  the  Vindhya 
vith  their  aavage  inhabitants,  the  Bheel 
tribea,  vho  abhor  field,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  manual  labonr,  and  the  adjoining  richly 
coitivated  trains  of  Malwa,  extending,  wit' 
oceanonal  intervening  tracts  of  hill  and  jungl< 
frtun  the  Uhye  on  the  west,  to  Bhilsa  on  th. 
tut,  a  Btretoh  of  close  on  200  milca,  and 
from  the  creat  of  the  liue  of  tbe  Viudhya  to 
Hundiaaore  and  Oomntwarra,  a  distance  of 
from  100  to  120  milea,  and  populat«d  by  a 
thrifty,  agricultural  people.  Tbii  is  aucceed- 
•d  by  the  more  hilly  and  jungly  land  of 
OonmittarTft,  Serooja,  and  Kfechiwarra,  with 
their  scanty  population.  Northwards  towards 
Otralior,  the  country  becomes  more  open, 
■icept  on  the  wild  border  tracts  of  Kotah  of 
Snodlecnnd  till  we  oome  to  the  carefully  culti- 
Tated  plain  of  Gwalior,  stretobing  for  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  140  miles  between  tbe  Chumbul, 
lUiDqj,  and  Sind  rivero.  A  vast  portion  of 
Bnndlsound  is  billy  and  uoprodnctiTe,  fonn- 
iig  tbe  nortliern  dope  of  the  tableland  of 
dis  Vindhyft  ;  bat  the  scenery  ia  strikingly 
jrand.  {Ann.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  XL,  p.  341.) 
R«wah  is  almost  unknown  toEaropeans.  It 
posaeaees  great  mineral  wealth,  Its  plains  are 
Sartile,  but  tbe  valley  of  the  Soane  to  the 
KHith  of  tiie  Kymore  rangs  is  desolate.  Tbe 
Mople  of  Bewah  are  described  aa  indolent 
aid  notrustworthy  ;  and  they,  and  the  country 
gansnUy.  are  oertaliily  far  less  cifillaed  than 
he  usighboDiing  atatea  and  people  of  Bundle- 
■nd.  Thongh  widely  diSereot  in  other 
•qwcts,  there  ia  one  oharsctariatii 
«  the  Bftghel  of  Rewab,  the  Boondela  of 
hmdleeand,  sod  the  Rajpoot  of  Gwalior  and 
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from  their  homes,  so  that  they  do  not  gener- 
ally take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil,  such  being,  as  a  rale,  left  to 
the  inferior  and  servile  classes. 

They  are  throughout  the  territory  generally 
regarded  as  the  local  heads  of  Nociety  or  of 
the  village  communities  to  which  they  'Delong, 
and  many  of  them  possess  much  infiuenco 
amongst  those  around  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  families  of  the  reapective 
clans,  but  the  condition  of  the  Rajpoots  iu 
the  states  of  Central  India  is  moat  miserable 
and  pitiable. 

The  numei-oua  settlements  mediated  under 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  authority,  were  principally 
on  behalf  of  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
beads  of  these  classes,  who  having  been  dia- 
posseased  of  their  estates,  and  in  many  in- 
atauces  driven  to  the  jungles,  were  at  that 
period  (under  the  designation  of  "  Grassiahs" 
and  "  Londiaha")  tbe  local,  aa  the  Piudareea 
were  tbe  general,  pesta  of  the  country,  theii 
whole  subsistence  being  obtained  by  violence 
and  marauding.  (Ann.  Ind,  Adm.,  Vol  XI, 
p.  312.) 

In  Bundlecund  and  Rewah — differing  in 
this  respect  from  Central  India — there  is  no  de- 
cadence  among  the  clansmen,  tbe  old  families 
stUl  bold  the  land.  {^hh.  Ind.  Adm.,  Vol.  XI, 
p.  343.) 


Sewah   and  Bun. 

dleouod. 
The  Qnalior  lUte. 

Tha  states  otMal- 


Total    . 


Orduaaoe. 


4,3S0 


43,128    ifiSt 


Trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  &lalwa  and 
at  Gwalior.  In  Malwa  the  principal  marta 
[ndnre,  Bbopal,  Oojein,  Mundisaore,  But- 
lam,  Dhar,  Jowrs,  Augur,  Neeinucb,  Shooja- 
wulpoor,  and  Bhilsa,  Opium  chiefly  ia  sold, 
except  at  Bhopal  and  Rutlam,  where  there  is 
cotton.  (Aun.  Ind.  Adm.,   Vol.  XI.,  p.  347.) 

The  ruling  races  are  Jats  or  Jit  (the  ancient 
Gatio),  Rnjput,  Mahratta,  bindu,  mahomedan, 
Gond,  Bbil  and  Ho.  Tbe  Bheel  inhabit  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  run- 
ning inlaod  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar.    On  one  aids  tbey  are  bordered  by  the 


-__-,  -„..  _.  ..-j^vw.  »  VJ..BUU.  .....  Euli,  and  on  another  by  the  Oond  of  Gond' 

talwa^^B  diiUke  to  laboni  or  service  away  |  wana.    They  are  considered  to  have  been 
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kboTigities  of  Central  India  ;  and  like  the 
Kuli,  Qond,  and  RamiiBi,  are  bold,  daring, 
and  predatory  marauders,  and  occasionally 
mercenaries,  but  invariably  plunderers.  The 
northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauta,  and 
the  country  at  its  base,  is  inbabited  by 
Bh«els  ;  that  part  to  the  soath  of  Bauglaii 
and  the  country  at  its  base,  hs  far  south  as 
Basaein,  is  inhabited  by  Kuli,  a  tribe  some- 
what resembling  the  Bbeel,  but  more  civiliEed 
and  less  predatory,  The  Bheel  possesB  the 
eastern  part  of  the  range,  and  all  the  branches 
that  mu  ont  from  it  towards  the  east,  as  far 
M  south  of  Poona  ;  they  even  spread  over  the 
plainsto  the  east,  especially  north  of  the  Goda- 
very,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wurda. 
Ou  the  north,  they  extend  beyond  the  Tnptee 
and  Nerbadda.  Both  the  Bheel  and'  tiie  Kuli 
are  numerous  in  Guzerat.  South  of  Poena  the 
Bheel  are  Bucoeeded  by  the  Ramiisi,  a  more 
civiUzed  and  subdued  tribe,  but  with  the  same 
thievish  habits  aa  the  Bheel.  They  have  no 
language  of  their  own,  are  more  mixed  with 
the  people,  and  resemble  the  Mahratta  in 
dress  and  manners  ;  whereas  the  Bbeel  differ 
from  the  rest  oE  the  people  in  langunge,  man- 
ners and  appearance.  Of  the  latter  Mr. 
Elphinstone  remarks,  that  although  they  live 
quietly  in  the  open  country,  they  resume  their 
wild  and  predatory  cbiiracter  whenever  they 
ftre  settled  in  a  part  that  is  strong,  either  from 
bills  or  jangle.  The  Bamousi  do  not  extend 
farther  south  than  Kolapore,  or  further  east 
than  the  line  of  Bejapoor.  The  Bheel,  the 
Kuli  of  Otu:era^,  and  the  Qond,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  remains  of  aborigines  of  India.  The 
two  latter  classes  here  alluded  to,  have  main- 
tained more  of  their  original  character  than 
the  Bheels  :  they  have  probably  been  lees  dis- 
turbed. The  Bheel,  however,  have  constant 
Mcasaiona  to  their  numbers  from  the  plains  ; 
and  wretches  of  desperate  fortune,  such  as 
have  by  crime  and  misfortune  been  ejected 
from  their  caste  or  profesaion,  flock  to  their 
■tandard.  Henoe  a  variety  of  feature  is  observ- 
ed '.  hindus  of  all  descriptions,  mshomedans 
of  every  sect,  are  here  mingled  together,  aud 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  They  all  in- 
discriminately eat  beef  and  pork,  and  drink 
toddy  and  arrack. — CoUman. 

The  physical  features  of  Central  ludia,  in- 
oluding  Oodeypore,  Malwah,  Bhopal,  Bundle- 
cund,  and  Shahabad,may  be  thus  epitomized. 

It  extends  by  the  Aravalli,  Dongiipoor, 
Tindhya,  Bindyachal,  Pantio,  and  Bandut 
ranges,  ?3°  to  84°,  about  ?O0  miles  long ; 
breadth  very  various,  greatest  from  Amjherra 
to  Ajmeer,  250  miloa  ;  from  Mhow  to  Mokun- 
dnrro,  1£0  miles  ;  at  Songor  ondDomob,  75 
miles  ;  afterwards  very  narrow. 

It  is  highest  towards  SandW. ;  average  of 
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Oodeypore,  2,OO0  ft.,Malwah,  I,600(t  to  WXl 
ft.,  Bhopal,  3,000ft,  BundlMaud.abootlOOO 
ft.,  Shahabad,  700ft,  Plain  of  Ajm«e.2,000b., 
Oodeypore  town,  2i°sr  ;  73'  49" ;  2,0«4fc 
slope  to  N.  E.,  the  Banas  rivet  floning  in  that 
direction  ;  gradual  foil  also  to  the  Tallty  ot 
the  Chum bul  river,  where  it  rises  loUalmki 
Mhow,2,0I9ft.l>ectaun,  l,881ftDbar,l,908lL 
Indore,  1 .998ft.  Orest  of  Jaum  ghaat  2,3Mft. 
Oojein,  l,698fc.  Adjygurh,  1,340ft  ADJhHii, 
1,890ft.  Saugor,  1,940ft  fihotoi^rh,  TOOfl 
Sonar  River,  at  source,  1,900ft  From  1^ 
Vindhyd  range,  the  surface  has  a  gtiiaillf 
gradual,  but  in  some  places  abrupt  drKsnt; 
asat  Mokundurra,  and  the  Biudjachal  hiiii, 
where  the  rivers  ocunaioiially  fall  over  tb 
bruw  in  casoodss.  Shahabad  dirtiiet  ii  tot 
rocky  and  uneven.  Tin  aud  copper  aiafoend 
in  Oodeypore.  In  Bhopal  the  prevailing gw- 
logical  formation  appears  to  be  trap  overljiq 
sandstone.  Minerals  are  few  and  niiimpoibil 
Wat«r  is  very  plentiful.  The  minent  » 
sources  of  Bundlecund  appear  tobeconadei' 
h\t!.—Ann.  Ind.  Adm.  Vol.  XT.,  p.  3l!,J«. 
Treatia.  Engagemenft,  Swtnudt,  Vol.  H,  f> 
195,  197. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  is  a  tem  bf 
wbich,  nuder  a  Keaolutiouof  theOoTeraBnt 
of  India  during  Lord  Canning's  mle,  the  li»- 
vinoea  of  Nag  pore  and  the  territories  of  Saip 
andNerbudda  were  united  under  a  CtmBi^ 
sioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  TTiey  atBiii 
perhaps  the  grandest  plateau  on  the  ties  o(lb 
globe,  more  than  half  of  which  is  coveiedtl 
the  densest  jungle,  where  tbe  wild  beastM 
its  lair  and  the  Gnnd  savage  a  pr«cario<u  nt- 
sistence.  The  plateau  is  iu  the  very  oentn^ 
the  peninsula.  From  it,  as  «  foeas,  radi* 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Decean.  To  the  wrt 
flow  the  Soane  into  tbe  Ganges,  the  G»at,lt» 
BetwB,  the  Sindh  and  the  Cbnmbol  into  tti 
Jumna.  To  the  west  are  the  Taptee  ol 
Nerbudda,  and  to  tbe  East  the  Wein  Ooft 
Wurda  and  Pein  Gunga,  which  form  the  0* 
very.  What  the  Kueo  Lun  raonntoioi  m^ 
'  1  river  system  of  Central    Asia  and  the  Hi- 

laya  to    Northern    India,    that     n  tk 

Mahadeo  range  to  the  Decan.  Iti>  tnntii 
the  Godavery  and  Nerbudda  aenta  of  ri«i 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  W 
engineering  science  will  do  mndi  for  tt* 
navigation,  and  railKays  with  their  feeder*  n 
supplement  them.  On  this  »««t  *'''Wi» 
there  is  soil  of  surpassing  fhrtility :  «M 
whether  uaefDllike  teak  or  omamanUw 
ebony,  which,  with  proper  odiMer»atioii,  ii » 
exhaustible,  and  auch  mineral  reeouroM  • 
coal,  iron,  precious  stones  and  gcid.  BM 
but  for  the  want  of  popnlation,  all  the  Wt 
rants  of  England  for  the  neit  (bade  >V| 
settle  and  grow  rich,    lie  are*  if  HI,** 

IM.  ,    ^_ 
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■q,  milu,  of  which  47,399  ue  ancnltnnble, 
and  in  I66S,  ftbont  half  of  the  remfunder  was 
vi)()«r  ouUiT&tion.  In  1862,  they  yieldtd  60 
Ukhi  a  yenr,  bat  in  1867,  the  revenue  bad 
increaiiedto  12U  lakhs.  The  Satpura  range 
inna  1800  miles,  with  an  aTerage  breadth  of 
60  miles.  The  Cboundadur  plateau  is  1 00  vq. 
m.,  and  the  Nowagaon  lake  is  second  only  to 
th«  Deybnr  lake  in  Oodeypoor. 

CENTRE  DIVISION,  a  term  applied  to 
a  Mftdras  militury  cummand  around  that 
dty  ;  there  are  six  military  cantonments  in 
it:  Madraa,  Si.  Thomas' Mount,  Arcot,  Pa- 
laTeram,  Vellore,  FooiiamHllee,  with  about 
6,600  aoldiera,  and  it  providea  for  the  Chingle- 
pnt,  Nellore,  N.  and  S.  Arcot  Colleotorales. 

CENTRANTHUS  RUBER. 
Jillakna,  HlHD.  [  ValeriaD.  E-io. 

An  ornamental  annual,  colours  of  different 
■pecies  lire  red,  blue  and  white.  Valerian 
grows  wild  in  aome  oE  the  upper  parts  of 
Bengal. — A'  iddtll . 

CENTROPCS  CHLORORHYNGHOS. 
See  Aree.    Birds.    Ornithology. 

CEPHAFXIS  IPECACKUANA.  The 
roots  of  tbia  plant  are  the  part  used.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mew  Oranada  in  Brazil,  and  its 
emetic  effects  were  known  from  time 
memorial  ;  it  received  from  the  FoFtugiieae 
the  name  of '  raia  d'oro,'  or  golden  roOi.  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  Belvetius  eatabliabed 
its  utility,  and  was  rewtirded  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  a  thousand  louit  d'or.  The  roots  of  tbe 
Viola  paivifiora,  tbe  Ptydiotria  enulica,  and 
•everal  other  planla,hftTe  been  occasion  nil  y  used 
to  adulterate  ipecachuana. — 0' Shaughnttiy, 
po^SSI.  For  Indian  substitutes  fur  ipeca- 
cliaaaa,  see  Galotropie,  Crinum,  Kundia, 
Pxdcria,  &c.  &c. 

CEPHALANTHUS  PILULIFER.  Lam. 
Syn.  of  Nauclea  parviflura.  Pina. 

CEPHALOPODA.  The  fossil  Cephalo- 
poda of  the  cretaceoua  rocks  of  Simthern 
India  are  thus  enumerated  by  Prof.  Oldbam, 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
India  :  — 

Belemnites  fibula,  Forbtt,  at  Ootatoor, 
Trichinopoly,  B.  stilus,  £^a)ii//brd,  B.  secluaus, 
Blandford. 

Nautilus  BonchardianuSj  Slmtanure,  Ola- 
pandy,  Pondicberry,  Arrialoor,  Trichinopoly, 
Shillagoody.  N.  Clementinua,  Kivrapnndy,  Ola- 
pandy.  N.  HuxJeyanns,  Moonglepaiidy,  Serda- 
mnngalum.Andoor,  Shutanure,  Moonglepandy, 
Coonum.  N.  Danicun,  Sainthorary,  Ninnyoor, 
K.  JuatuB,  Odium.  N.  elegans.  Thuwuaunre 
Andoor,  Shutanure.  N.  eplendens,  Odium, 
Annapandy,  N.  formosua,  Earapandy,  Andoor. 
N.  Eayeanus,  Ootatoor.  N.  augustus.  Odium, 
Trichinopoly,  Furaway.  N.  clementiniis,  Coo- 
thoor,  Tridiinopoly,  Ootacoil,  N.  Justus, 
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Odinm,  N.  pseudo-elegnns,  Odium.  N.  serpen^ 
tinus,  Rayapootha  pakkan.  N.  Fovbeaianue, 
Moraviatoor,  Odium.  N.  Negama,  Sirgumpore. 
N.  crebricoatatun,  Ootatoor.  N.  Trichinopoli- 
Cenaia,  Arrialoor.  N.  rota,  Mulloor. 

CEPHALUS.  In  the  Greek  mythology  was 
Pheeton  the  son  of  Oeplialus  and  Aurora.  The 
former  answera  to  Aruna.  the  hindu  bird- 
headed  messenger  of  the  »un.  Tbe  hindu  Aruna 
is  the  Aurora  of  tbe  Greeka,  who  with  more 
taste  liave  given  the  dawn  a  female  character. 

■Tod't  Bajatthan.  See  Arun.  Haraswati. 

CERA.     Sp.     It.     Lat.     Wax. 

CEBALLACCA,  also,  CERA  DI  SPAG- 

A.     It.     Sealing  Wax. 

CEKAM.  The  cluster  of  islets  lying  at 
the  Bontb-eaat  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Seran  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  or  Ceram, 
na  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps,  are  known  by 
this  appellation.  They  are  situated  in  lati- 
tude 30°  55'  south,  and  in  L.  133°  £.,  and 
form  one  of  tbe  most  I'omote  trading  stations 
to  the  eastward,  fnim  which  the  produce  of 
the  Archipelago  is  conveyed  in  native  vessels 
to  this  port.  The  Island  of  Ceram  ia  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Mnlnccas,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  abont  10,000  square  mil«s. 
The  mountains  are  froifi'  sis  to  eight  thou- 
sand feel  in  height,  sending  down  innumer- 
able streams  to  the  sen.  The  vegetation  is 
every  where  Inxuriant,  and  the  trees  ^gantic. 
Admiral  Keppel  had  in  his  possession  a  cir- 
cular slab  of  wood  from  the  Island,  three  and 
a  half  inch  thick,  eight  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  sago  palm  in  particular  ia  more  abnn- 
dnut  and  productive,  than  on  any  of  tbe  ad- 
joining islimda.  Cloves  and  nutmegs  grow  wild. 
{KtpptCs  Ind-  Arch.,  Vol.  II,  p.  J  96.)  The 
naines  of  the  aeveml  islets  wbirh  compose  the 
Ceram  group  are  Seranreh,  Geair,  Kaliwaroo, 
Gorong,  Msnokoo,  and  Malomgee.  Of  these, 
tbe  two  largest  are  Gorong  and  Manokoo, 
and  are  the  only  ones  of  the  group  nhich 
exhibit  Hiiy  appearance  of  fertibty  :  they  are 
represented  to  be  hilly  and  covered  with  wood, 
except  where  cleared  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  wliicli  however  seems  confined  to 
the  little  rice  which  is  grown  on  them.  They 
produce  fruit  trees  in  couaiderable  abuudancr, 
and  among  them  the  durian  and  mangoosteen, 
as  also  the  wild  nutmeg,  the  cocoanut  and 
sago  palm,  the  latter  supplying  to  tbe  natives 
the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Ceram  has 
on  its  western  side  the  three  islands  Bonoa, 
Kelang  and  Manipa.  The  various  articles 
iif  commerce,  the  produce  bnth  of  sea  and 
land,  which  are  brought  from  these 
islands  consist  of  tortoise  shell,  mother  o'pearl 
shell,  becho  demer,  wild  cinimrann,  wild  nut- 
megs, and  birds  uf  paradise.  The  natives 
themselves,  however,  of  the    Ceram  Lant  is- 
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kncls  have  uever  vUitsd  this  port,  the  trade 
to  it  from  thenoa  h«ing  ezdasively  carried  od 
by  the  Bugi,  the  PhceT-icioiia  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  of  'wbom  a  few  are  aettled  on  the 
island,  while  otheiB  resort  there  as  a  trading 
etation.  {Bikmore,  25S.)  Ceram  ia  the  largest 
ixlaod  of  rhe  Moluccas  ;  and,  next  to  Celebes, 
of  alt  the  Archipelago.  It  la  162  miles  loni!, 
bnt  its  greatest  breadth  is  onlj  42  miles.  The 
island  is  one  long  moTnitsin  chnin  thab  sets  off 
transverse  spurs,  and  lome  of  the  peaks  are 
5,000  or  6,000  feet  in  height.  (Bikmore,  210.) 
The  people  of  Ceram  approach  nearer  to  the 
Papaan  type  than  those  of  Gillolo.  The;  are 
darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them  have 
the  frizzly  Papuan  hair  ;  their  featuios  are 
harsh  and  prominent,  and  the  women  are  far 
less  engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  Papua  or  Alfuro  man  of  Ceram  gather* 
bis  frizzly  hair  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over 
the  left  temple,  and  places  cyliadeni  of  vood, 
as  thick  as  one's  fingers  and  coloured  red  at 
the  ends,  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears.  They 
are  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  go 
lUmost  naked,  but  armlets  and  anklets  of 
woven  grass  or  of  siWer,  with  necklaces  of 
beads  or  small  fruits,  complete  their  attire. 
The  women  have  similar  ornaments,  bnt  wear 
their  hair  loose.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark 
brown  skin,  and  well  marked  Papaan  physi- 
ognomy. {ITaW.  ii.  41.)  The  Alfuro  of  Pa- 
paan race  are  the  predominant  type  in  the 
island  of  Ceram.  OE  twenty-eight  words  of 
the  language  of  Ceram,  nine  of  the  words  are 
Malay,  two  Javanese,  and  seventeen  are  com- 
mon to  these  two  languages.  Casuarics 
gateatuB  inhabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only, 
and  like  the  cnckatoos,  crown  pigeons,  snd 
birds  of  paradise,  of  the  last  island,  wan 
made  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west 
through  the  Malay  and  Javanese,  who  hnve 
immemorially  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
country  of  the  Papuans.  It  is  a  stuut  strong 
bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  long  hair  like  feathers.  Its 
head  has  a  large  homy  casque  or  helmet.  The 
Ceram  box  manufacture  has  recently  excited 
a  degree  of  interest  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  ornamental  work  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  A  correspond- 
ing mannfact'.-.re  is  met  with  in  Borneo,  with 
similar  ornamental  work  of  shells  or  wam- 
pum, but  coaraer.  See  India,  p.  310  And  350, 
Keffing  Islands.  Kyaboka.  Ceram  Laut,  New 
Guinea,  Papuans. 

CEBAMBYCID^.  In  about  two  months 
in  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  700  species  of 
beetles  in  Singapore  ;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  were  quite  new,  and  among  them  were 
130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  lungicorns. 
—Wallace,  I.  24. 
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CERAMIC  MANUFACTURES.  Tbem- 
nufacture  of  China  Porcelain,  EartheoTOi^ 
8(c.  is  an  art  that  may  still  be  laidtobeiBiti 
infancy  in  India,  as  no  great  psrfection  ku 
been  »ttained  in  any  bnnch. 

EartKenwart  ar  Common  PcUerg.—'DKa 
are  three  distinct  branches  of  this  mannlaeUiB, 
which  though  similar  in  their  manipslatiai, 
are  different  in  tbeir  reEulta.  The  tnoit «(» 
nion  kind  is  the  red  porous  earthenware  ued 
for  pots  and  cooking  vessels,  the  black  used  k 
similar  purposesand  thefine  white  which  nH» 
bles  some  of  the  biscuit  earthenware  <^£iin^ 

The  red  pmous  eartheuw&re  differs  terj  m- 
terially  in  quality  according  to  Uie  kjesfi^ 
from  which  the  clay  is  selected — sens  ut 
made  of  a  common  coarae  earthy  lotm  wUA 
has  very  little  ten.-icity,  and  yields  abriUle 
kind  of  pottery  neither  snaceptihle  of  wA 
finish  nor  of  being  glaeed.  Moat  of  tiis  pot- 
tery of  India  is  of  this  description,  it  is  nudt 
on  a  curious  principle  which  is  aDknowc  Is 
other  countries,  but  which  has  probably  ben 
followed  for  many  centuries  in  India,  lb 
vessels  which  are  mostly  of  a  ranod  form  n 
thrown  thick  in  the  neck  and  upper  parti  r 
sides.  They  are  cut  off  the  wheel  and  kfl 
open  in  the  bottom  with  vertical  sides,  thj 
are  then  allowed  to  harden  a  little  in  the  ueeb, 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  to  be  handlsl 
the  sides  nre  thinned  oat  by  beating  widi 
flat  maltet  upon  a  rounded  atone  or  very  Iwd 
round  piece  of  wood  held  inside  the  vend, 
which  is  turned  about  and  beaten  till  it  > 
closed.  This  is  a  very  tedious  and  unHli» 
factory  mode  of  working,  and  the  only  rena- 
meudation  is,  that  it  makes  a  thin  light  nui, 
but  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time ;  from  10  te  ft 
of  tbesa  is  a  good  day's  work,  while  a  skilfil 
Eui-opeaii  thrower  will  turn  out  800  in  tb 
same  time.  Good  samples  of  thisqn^i^cf 
earthenware  were  exhibited  from  Travinco^ 
at  the  Madras  Erhibition,  they  were  made&w 
a  line  smooth  micaceous  loam  and  the  geaai 
forms  are  good  though  heavy.  A  finer  *■ 
scriptton  of  this  ware  was  exhibited  ina 
Hyderikbad,  made  from  a  tough  smooth  [>h>t* 
clay,  and  the  articles  were  remarkable  for  dt- 
gance  of  form  and  extreme  lightness  of  ^m- 
Ing.  Some  of  the  vessels  are  omanmh' 
with  gold  Je.tf  and  coloured  Uc  vanishts; 
others  had  bcsu  made  in  imitation  of  Bedai 
ware,  some  were  painted  white  on  a  red  gnxai^ 
a  few  appeared  to  have  been  glazed  and  tdaf 
ed  with  a  soft  lead  glaze.  On  the  whda  &■ 
collection  exhibited  a  marked  improvementM 
the  ordinary  manufactures  of  this  class ;  tutf 
ful  forms  and  light  throwing  being  combimi 
and  a  good  effect  having  been  produced  withw- 
pie  means.  Captain  Ivie  Campbell,  OSg-  D*- 
pnty  Commissioner,  E.  Dii.  B.Doab,  tiisn- 
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miriunpon  the  pottery  sent  from  Rait^ote  to 
theMidras  ezhibitioii,"There  is  but  oca  family 
in  Rwchtm  which  can  make  this  description 
of  potterr,  they  are  ehristiaDS  long  eatablished 
iters,  aod  the  party  to  whom  the  amount  of 
prinfau  been  pud  was,  by  Rajah  Chundu 
LbI],  presented  (probably  on  acconnt  of  bis 
■kill)  Hith  a  small  ruined  hamlet  in  j^ukta, 
and  which  baa  been  continued  to  himby 
orderof  the  Resident.  A  brotherof  bis  re- 
■idee  at  the  Beebce  ka  Ghushma  at  Hjdra- 
bad,  but  the  aame  quality  of  clay  is  not  pro- 
curable there,  and  his  work  is  stated  to  be  in- 
fniur ;  much  of  what  he  sells  in  the  city,  gilt 
ehtlloms,  fbc,  he  receives  from  his  brother 
here.  How  far  his  account  of  tbe  compoailiDn 
of  tbe  glasetiied  can  be  depended  on  I  cannot 
say,  he  states  that  no  lac  is  used  except  in 
fixing  the  gold  leaf.  The  following  n  the  ac- 
eoout  given  by  htm : — 

24  parta  ^toordar  Sing  or  Litharge. 
3  do.  Gar  ke  Puttur,  a  atone  resem- 
bling white  quartz 
here. 
1  part  Copper. 
Seodoor,  or  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  may  be 
nbititttted  fur  the  Litharge.  Tbe  Gar  ke 
pnttar  should  be  well  burnt,  sluked  in  cold 
mler  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  tbe  litharge.  The  copper  is 
mixed  with  its  weight  of  finely  powdered 
Biilphor  and  heated  in  a  crucible  till  a  green 
Male  has  formed  on  it,  it  is  then  finely  pow- 
dtred  and  mixed  with  the  On  ke  puttur  and 
litharge.  The  whole  is  again  heated  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  once  more.  A 
small  qnantity  of  this  poirder  is  w«ll  mixed 
withirheat  at^irch  and  kneaded  well  fur  some 
time,  water  is  then  added  and  it  is  atrainetl 
through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  glaze  is  gently 
robbed  in  with  tbe  band,  after  which  the  pot' 
tery  is  baked,"  Thisprocess  of  glazing  pottery 
is  very  similar  to  that  prnctiaed  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  some  parts  of  En  gland,  where  paving 
tiles,  green  flower  puts  and  common  red 
larthenware,  are  mnnufactared.  The  Qar  ke 
juttur  is  probably  either  white  felspar  or 
pegmatite,  a  variety  of  granite  very  abundant 
a  Southern  India,  and  composed  of  three 
larts  felspar  and  about  one  part  of  quartz, 
lut  at  the  bangle  works  at  Loonar  lake,  the 
tone  is  obalcedony.  The  clay  which  is  em- 
loyed  in  probably  more  refractory  than  the 
ommon  red  clays  of  India,  most  of  which 
egin  to  Ios«  tbeir  shape  or  to  become  spongy 
t  the  temperatnre  for  melting  such  glazes. 

Antique  pottery. — The  finest  Hpacimens  of 
)mmon  earthenware  are  the  ancient  funeral, 
smestic  and  cooking  vessel*,  dog  out  of  the 
'd  tombs  in  tbe  districts  of  Coimbatoie  and 
oath  Arcot.  Thia  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
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fottnd  in  many  parts  of  India  in  tombs  asnally 
arranged  in  circles,  each  tomb  being  built  of 
six  slabs  of  stone  and  occationally  sormounted 
by  large  mounds  of  loose  atones  and  earth. 
They  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Drui- 
dical  tombs  of  England,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  there  being  no  records  of 
them  extant.  The  pottery  found  in  them 
usually  consists  of  tall  narrow  cinerary  urus 
of  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  with  thr«e 
or  four  clumsy  feet,  four  iucbes  in  length, 
and  of  a  variety  of  round  oval  and 
flattened  vessels  of  different  shapea  and  tixet, 
some  having  apparently  been  used  for  cooking 
and  otbera  as  drinking  vessels.  The  tall  uma 
usually  contain  burnt  human  bones,  teeth 
and  ornament  of  brass,  or  copper,  Oitif 
are  made  of  a  coarse  clay,  and  have  not  been 
finished  with  care,  soute  of  the  flatbaned 
oval  and  rounded  vessels  are  made  of  a  fine 
dense  clay  that  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
the  snr&ces  are  variously  ornamented  with 
wavy  or  crossed  lines  of  red  and  yellow,  care- 
fully painted.  The  pottery  appears  also  to 
have  been  smeared  (it  resembles  tbe  p»tterie 
antique  vernisaee  et  luatree  figured  by  M, 
Brongniart)  There  is  great  purity  offMm 
in  moat  of  the  vesaels,  which  resemble  t)w 
Etruscan  in  tbe  precision  of  the  curves  and 
in  the  angles  at  which  the  different  aurfaees 
meet.  The  ait  of  pottery  appears  to  have 
deteriorated  in  India  since  these  samplaa 
were  made,  and  one  branch  of  itia  apparently 
lost,  viz.,  tbe  smearing  or  thin  glaziog  on  the 
surface. 

Black  Earthenware. — This  is  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Red,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  pottery  blackened  by  tbe  simple 
pruceis  of  damping  or  checking  the  fire  whm 
it  is  beginniuK  to  decline,  and  thus  throwii^ 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  amongst  the  wares  whea 
tbe  heat  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  bam  it 
off.  A  better  and  stronger  kind  of  blw^ 
earthenware  is  manufactured  at-  Bangalore 
from  a  fine  dense  clay  that  contains  both 
manganese  and  iron.  This  approaches  the 
black  stoneware  of  Egypt,  and  la  strong  and 
annoruua  when  struck ;  some  good  samplea 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  coloi- 
ed  Terra  Gottaa  from  the  Madras  School  of 
Arts. 

White  Earllitnware. — Some  light  and  ele- 
gant samples  of  gogleta,  butter  pots  and 
vaaaa,  were  exhibited  by  the  Arcot  Local  Com- 
mittee, These  were  considered  deaervii^ 
of  a  Second  Class  Medal.  This  branch  of 
the  Art  differs  from  the  others  in  being  ood- 
dncted  with  more  care  and  cleanlinea^ 
some  attention  being  paid  to  the  sifting  of 
tbe  materiala  and  to  the  ornamenting  and 
fluiabing  of  the  articles.    The  material  aeleot- 
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cd  is  a  decaying  white  granite  resembling  the 
Corniih  stone  of  England  or  the  granen  of 
Germany,  This  is  oarefullj  vaahed  and  de- 
canted to  free  it  from  sand  or  impurities  ;  it 
is  then  allowMl  to  anbBide,  the  water  is  poured 
off  And  the  eoft  clay  is  collected  on  a  clean  cloth 
end  bid  on  a  heap  of  white  wood  ashes  to  dry  ; 
a  small  per  centage  of  alkali  is  thos  absorbed 
throiuh  the  cloth  and  is  incorporated  through 
the  mass  b;  kneading.  This  clny  or  decayed 
white  granite  is  tbe  true  kaolin  or  porcelain 
earth  of  China  and  Europe.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  India  and  occurs  in  beds  of  ennr- 
mone  extent  and  of  every  vsrietjr  of  color.  It 
possesses  the  valaable  qualities  of  combining 
with  a  large  percentage  of  silica,  felspar, 
baryta  or  other  stony  bodies  and  of  resisting 
the  most  intense  heats,  but  in  India  it  ia  em- 
ployed alone  and  prodacea  a  soft  brittle  parens 
ware  whiclk  is  not  ensceptible  of  being  well 
glazed.  Nnmerous  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  glaae  this  description  of  pottery,  but  tlie 
glase  crazes  or  cracks  all  over  the  snrface  and 
allows  water  to  penetrate  to  the  body.  The 
reason  is  that  the  kaolins  require  flint,  felspar, 
or  stone  to  open  them,  and  exposure  to  a  long 
continued  and  steady  heat  befure  they  are 
thoroughly  burnt  in  the  biscuit  state.  They 
also  require  a  hard  fritt  or  porcelain  glaze, 
which  cannot  be  prepared  withnut  expensive 
naohinery,  the  firing  also  invnlves  a  great 
consumption  of  fuel  as  the  beat  must  be  kept 
np  steadily  fur  40  or  60  hours.— i/.  S.  J.  R. 
CEllAM  LAUT.  A  closter  of  islets 
lying  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  island  of  Seran,  or  Ceram  in  Int.  3"  55' 
S.  and  133"  E.  They  produce  tortoise  shell, 
mother  o'pearl  shell,  beche  do  mer,  wild  cin- 
namon, wild  nutmegs,  snd  birds  of  paradise. 
Ceram  Lant  is  the  most  westerly  and  tbe 
largest  of  the  range  of  small  islands  which 
extend  15  or  18  miles  E.  &  W.  Ceram  Lant 
means  Ceram  lying  to  seaward.  The  islands  are 
low.  The  Kefflng  groap  consist  of  1 7  islands. 
Their  inhabitants  resemble  tbnae  of  the  S. 
coast  of  Ceram,  and  are  not  of  the  Papuan  or 
negro  race  ;  they  are  great  tniders  and  con- 
Btantty  visit  New  Guinea  and  purchase  hi rris  of 
paradise.  Lnri,  crows,  pigeons,  megapodiidee 
and  scented  woods.  Ceram  Laut  is  the  great 
place  to  which  the  Bugi  carry  the  Papuan 
aUrei  whom  they  steal  from  New  Guinea. 
Ceram  Lant,  and  Ooram  are  seldom  viBit«d 
by  Europeans.  The  nntivea  of  the  Ceram 
lAnt  islands  repair  chiefly  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Papna,  or  the  island  of  ^ew  Guinen, 
from  which  they  are  distant  only  about  a  day's 
asi),  to  procure  the  various  articles  of  produce 
we  have  mentioned — that  part  of  this  vast  is- 
land being  calted^by  the  Bugi,  Papua  Nothing. 
Uother  o'pearl  ahells  ara  however  procured 
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by  the  Bugi  tbemselvea  tn  greater  quutilil 
at  the  Aroo  islands.  The  Papuna  of  Nw 
Guinea,  it  seems,  have  not  yet  been  midtK- 
quaintod  with  tbe  use  of  firearms  sinongtb» 
selves;  they  have  the  sumpit  «  bkiv-^ 
but  their  principal  ireapons  are  the  bowul 
arrow,  and  a  light  spear  or  lance.  Alihoi^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aroo  islaniltareTep» 
sented  by  the  Bngi  as  being  of  the  unu  iMt 
OS  tbe  Papuans,  they  enjoy  as  much  w» 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  tbe  mhtbitHK 
who  trade  freely  with  them  and  pemittfata 
to  settle.  Mother  o'pearl  shell  is  obbari 
here  in  great  quantities,  and  tortaiit  Mk 
and  trepang  ot  beche  de  mer,  are  eJm  {»- 
cured.  The  Aroo  people  employ  thrirP^m" 
slaves  in  diving  for  tbe  mother  o'pearl  iA, 
and  in  fishing  for  beche  de  mer.  'I'lu 
of  tbe  Ceram  isles  appear  to  have  thenwiw 
little  or  no  co mm nni cation  with  the  Aiwin 
lands.— /owrn.  "/  ihe  Ind.  ArA.  DeM^ 
1852,  p.  690  691,  IJonburgh.  BiJmonUi 

CERASTKTM  INDICUIL  IT.  *.  i- 
Chick  weed.     .Bitg. 

CERASUS,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  Si 
ral  order  Amygdaleie,  which,  in  Britain, 
arranged  into  the  true  Oberries,  tbe  8 
Cherries  and  the  cherry  laurels.  'WalVwli  i 
Roxburgh  mention  C.  Nepalaisisof  Kepili 
Eamaoii,  Puddum  of  the  Himalaya,  wd 
triflora  of  China.  Dr.  Cl^hom 
"  Gilas"  tbe  Kashmir  cherry,  as  one  varirtyl 
cerasuB,  and  Aru  bsltu,  tbe  Kabul  cherry, 
another  variety  of  ceriuns,  both  grown 
gardens  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Voigl  r 
there  is  a  epeciea  of  cerasus  or  cherry, 
native  of  Maulmain,"  but  Mr.  Mason  hum 
happened  to  meet  with  it.  He  had  hoM 
good  authority  for  the  statement,  (andG™ 
remarks),  that  there  is  in  the  Tenosserim  R 
vinces  one  species  of  the  almond  tiibe  "  ■! 
abounds  in  prussic  acid." — J/a*on. 

CERASUS  CAPUONIA  1  Chsnjt 
A  native  of  Eurcpe,  the  Himalaya,  C»na 
Ac.  In  Cashmere  it  ia  called  Aloe  (• 
The  kernel  of  this  frnit  contains  lheel«« 
of  hydrocyanic  aoid,  and  is  accordingly  ■ 
used  for  communicating  ita  peculiar  fliTM 
brandy  and  liquenra. 

CERASUS  CORNUTA.     Boxb. 
PrunuB  padus.     Litm. 
Bird  ChMTV,  Eno,  I  Jamuna,  P" 

HimnUja  Bird  Cher.  „    | 

This  is  foimd  in  the  Satlej  valley  W* 
Rampur  and  Sangnam  at  an  elevatioa  of" 
to  10,000  feet  about  Simla.  It  growl 
Urge  sizeand  its  wood  is  esteemed. — Cfl* 
Pui\jab  Report,  p.  65. 

CERASUS    JAPONICA,     the    W 
Almond,  a  native  of  Japan,  but  long  W 
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IB  bigluli  gardena  utho  Double  Dwarf 
Almond.  It  is  ooe  oE  tha  most  beautiful 
etgwts  that  appear  in  the  month  of  Much. — 
£m.  Cge.  page  827. 

CEBASUS  LATJROCERASUS.  Tlie 
Cheny  lanwl,  a  native  of  Trebizond  and  Af- 
ghwistan,  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  distil- 
led waCerof  tbeleaves  is  much  used  in  Europe 
ai  a  vehicle  for  opiates  and  other  anodyne  me- 
dicines. It  is  given  in  dosee  of  from  half  ai 
ennoe  to  one  ounce.  The  distilled  fluid  ia  e 
nott  dangerous  poison. — O'Shaughiiaty,  page 
827.    See  Citiu&momum. 

CERASUS    PSEUDO-CERASUS.    The 
Cliinese  Chavry." ^.?.  Cye.  page  827. 
CERASUS  PUDDUM. 

FruQoa  puddum.     Lindlit, 
Common  Kid  I  I'adtlam  Pdnjab, 

Ctasrry  Eso.    Uhumiari  „ 

aarry  .,    |  Ainulgnoh  „ 

Thia  is  found  in  the  Sntlej  valley  between 
Bunpnrand  Suiignam  at  an  elevation  of  3000 
to  7000  feet.  Occurs  in  Kaghan  as  far  as  the 
Indus.  Itisaaacred  tree  among  the  Lindua.The 
bark  is  called  ptidtnai,  and  used  in  medicine 
by  the  natives,  as  it  is  also  in  America. — 
CItgh.  Punj.  Report  on  Kullu  and  Kangra,  p. 
6d,  81. 

CERASUS  SERRULATA,  the  Fin*- 
toethed  Chenr-  A  native  of  China.— .fn^. 
eye.,  pagt  287. 

CEaiASUS  VOLGARIS.  Pruau*  Cera- 
(ufgLtK.  The  common  Cherry.  Is  found  wild 
fa)  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  acquires 
■  very  large  siM.  Dr.  Boyle  considers  the 
^eny  to  be  nildin  Caslimere.— -£»;.  Oyc. 
Km826. 

CEBATONIA  SILIQIIA.  W.  CarabTree. 
Cinl)  Tno  Eso.    1  Nubtee  AsiB. 

ElumDob  abBmeeAsAB    Eharroub  „ 

Sunt  John'i  Bre»d.      |  C»c»b  tree  Fruit. 

The  Carab  tree  has  been  introduced  at  the 
Baharunpore  gardens.  The  poda  sell  in  the 
beiar  at  ten  rupees  a  seer,  or  five  rupees  a 
pound. — Spry'i  Suggttt,  p.  54.  Aint.  Jfat 
ir«f.  p.  39. 

CERATOPHORA  STODDARTII.  A 
lative  of  the  Kandyaa  Uilla.  This  lizard  is  re- 
nvkable  for  having  no  external  ear ;  and  it 
las  acquired  its  generic  name  from  the  ouri- 
)us  bom  like  prooeaa  on  the  extremity  of  the 
uMs.  This  Iiom,  as  it  it  found  in  mature 
nales  of  ten  inches  in  length,  is  6ve  lines 
ong,  conical,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  up. 
rtnnent'i  SkeUha  of  the  Natural  HUlory  of 
leyUm,  pp.  279,  280. 

CERBEBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
be  natural  order  Apoc;naee«.  C.  ahorai  has 
he  properlaes  of  0.  Mangbas,  C.  fruticosa 
I  a  large  ehrub,  native  of  salt  marshes,  the 
mitiaa  deadly  poison.  C.  Uanghas,  Kul- 
Ma.  .Sums.  Ia  a  common  plant  in  the  East 
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Indies,  occnrring  in  wet  situations.  The  ker- 
nels are  described  by  Liudley  as  emetic  and 
purgative.  Waiz  states  that  the  leaves  are 
used  iu  Java  aa  an  excellent  aubstjtute  for 
senna,  Tha  milky  sap  is  also  said  to  be  pni- 
gative  ;  fruit  used  extensively  by  the  Burmese, 
to  make  hu  oil  which  they  bum  in  their  lamps, 
and  use  to  anoint  their  heads.  The  medicinal 
properties  are  unknown  in  Tenasserim,  and 
Dr.  Mason  thijiks  their  existence  may  be 
doubted. — Dr.  Maton,  Ettg.  Ct/c.  p.  330. 
ffShavghnettj/,  p.  447. 

CERBEKA  TANGHIN,  the  Tanghin 
tree  was  formerly  used  in  Madagascar  for  the 
trial  by  ordeaL — O'Shaughnetty,  p.  146. 

CERBERA  THEVETIA.,  A  large 
shrub  with  leaves  like  the  oleander,  and  beU- 
shaped  yellow  flowers.  Its  milk  is  poisonous, 
bsrk  bitter  and  purgative,  also  said  to  be 
powerfully  febrifuge, "  two  grains  being  affirm- 
ed to  be  equal  to  a  common  dose  of  ciiichona." 
According  to  Royle  perfectly  naturalized  in 
India.— O'SAaitjfAnwiy,  p.  447.     RiddeU. 

CERBERA  ODALLAM.    G-Mrtn. 

Csbora  manghu,  Sine  in  Sot,  Mag. 

Taughiu  odallani.    Sen. 
OdKlUm  Ties    EfCt.         [  Kat-srali  Tam. 

OiUllun  Malcal.  I 

Common  on  the  Western  Coast  of  ladiA. 
Wood  white  and  spongy.  Nut  narcotic  and 
poisonous.  The  green  fiutt  is  employed  to 
kill  dogs. 

CERBEBA  MAKGHAS,  ZAnn. 
C.  lactam,     .fiucA,  |  C,  quatemifoUa,  Roai. 
Eullooa.  Bpbm, 

This  tree  grows  in  Pegu,  Tenasseiim, 
Tavoy,  Penang,  Siogopore,  Java,  Moluccas 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  wet  aituationa. 
The  wood  ia  said  not  to  be  used.  Its  fruit 
is  used  very  extensively  by  tha  Burmese,  to 
make  an  oil  which  they  burn  iu  their  lamps 
and  use  to  anuiot  their  beads.  The  kernels 
are  described  as  emetic  and  purgative.  The 
leaves  aie  s^d  to  be  used  in  Java  as  a  iub- 
stituta  fur  senna,  and  the  baik  is  sud  to 
possess  similar  properties. —  Voigt.  Dr.  Mann, 
Eng.  Cyclop. 

CERBURA,  avaried  colonred  dog,  one  ol 
the  dogs  of  Yama.  He  baa  a  second  dog 
called  Syamn,  or  black.  Cerbura  is  undoubted- 
ly the  Cerberus  of  the  Greeks.  Cerbura  has 
other  names,  all  meaning  spotted,  but  it  ia 
also  called  Tri-aera,  or  Three-headed.  See  Tama. 

CEECIS  SILIQUASTRUM.    See  Csesal- 


Vivcrridts.  _ 

CERCOTRICHAS,  a  genus    of   birds  in 
India,  known  as  bulbul,  C^  erjtbroptenu,  C. 
LuzonienuB,  C.  macrourus.  See  Bulbul, 
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CERDAS,  alio  Setu.     Sp.  BrisUes. 

CEREALOBAINS  are  almost  wholly  ciilti- 
rtted  for  food.  The  neda  of  all  the  Grainiiic«e, 
those  of  the  darnel  nlooe  erceptfd,  are  capable 
t^  culliTation  of  beooming  alimentai;.  The 
valae  uf  graios  generallj  speakiug  is  directly 
u  the  siEe  of  the  caryopau,  and  inversely  ae 
tho  thickaess  of  the  pericarp.  When  the  grun 
aboanda  in  perisperm  it  is  heavy,  when  the 
•HTelope  is  thick  the  grain  is,  on  the  contrary, 
light,  thus ; — 

Seeds  Weighed 

100  of  wheat  4-50  graius. 

]00   „  barley 3-85      „ 

100  „  rye  260      „ 

100  „  oata  250      „ 

The  chemiciUcotrposition  of  the  grain  inflii- 
eocea  materially  the  quality  of  the  resultiag 
bread.  If  the  gluten  be  absent  no  fermen- 
tatioa  takes  place  in  the  dougb,  if  the  gluten 
b«  in  excess  the  bread  ia  heavy  and  acid. 
Wheat  flour  may  be  considered  the  type  of  all 
that  is  suitable  for  alimentary  purposes,  and 
in  the  degree  of  deviatiuu  from  this  stajidard 
coDusts  the  iuferiority  of  the  other  grains. 
Several  diseases  infest  the  cereal  grains,  gene- 
rally altering  the  perisperm,  sometimes  deatniy- 
ing  it  ftltogather  ;  all  these  maladtea  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  cryptogamio  plants  (mnsh- 
tooms),  of  whinh  the  three  following  ore  the 
most  frequent : — 

1.  Caritt,  (Uredo  caries)  attacks  wheat, 
ofiully  spares  the  pericarp,  but  changes  the 
perisperm  into  &  black  foetid  powder.  The 
t^omponent  globules  are  devoid  of  p^clea.The 
diMMW  is  highly  contagious. 

2.  Carbon  or  imul,  ( Uredo  legelum)  occurs 
under  the  epidermis,  is  composed  of  ipheri- 
nl  globules,  attacka  sU  the  oereal  grains  in- 
disoriminately,  and  resembles  black  dnst. 

3.  Ergoc  or  spur,  {Sderotium  elavus)  ia 
elongated  in  form,  blockextemally,  white  and 
homy  TithiUj  eiceedingly  deleteriona  in  its 
propertier,  if  long  taken  ;  in  large  doaes  acts 
gpecially  on  the  womb. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country 
of  the  cereal  grains.  Uiohaud  states  that  he 
has  seen  wheat  growing  wild  On  Uount  At- 
las. Sicily  baa,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
claimed  the  boaonr.  Fallaa  saw  wild  wheat 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  but  in  all 
these  cases  tho  production  of  a  fev  scattered 
plants  ia  fairly  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
of  the  seeds  having  been  transported  thither 
by  birds,  or  with  the  stores  of  wandering  raer- 
Cbtnts  or  commissariat  trains.  Without  col- 
tivstion,  all  the  cereals  degenerate,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  caae  with  oats  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  The  principal  at  the  cere^ea  cidti- 
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and  Southern  Asia,  are : — 
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Cereals,  as  they  now  exist, 
been  greatly  improved    from    their  nil 
state.     Wheat   has    five,  six, 
tiact   species,  rye  one,   barley  three  and  sA 
2,  3  or  4  apeoiea.     Rice,  cbolum,  mute  ul 
the    millets  [together   with    the    EarapM 
grains,   more   sparingly     met    with,  *bMl 
borleyi  &c),  are  the  cereals  coeamoply  0d> 
vated  in  Southeni  India.    The  cereal  ^ 
grown  within  the  tropics  do  not  apptsi' 
be  so  nutritions  as  those  of  tempeiaU  ^ 
mates.     The    Buriraa    books  aayi  tiMit' 
seven  kinds  of  aaiba,  or  cere«l^  in  vhidid 
include  pot  or    beans,  rice,   wheat,  bu) 
millet,    millet  (paepolnm)  millet  (paeiet 
beans  and  peas.  Mason.  O'SAatighma^.Bi 
uia  on  SpacUi. 

CERES,  the  represenUtira  of  Ci 
amongst  the  hindus  is  LakfasmL  Amongitl 
Rajputs  Gouri  seems  to  be  the  aaslogw 
Ceres  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Afaaimi 
Mahooiat  ka  Shikar.  They  bunt,  skfa 
est  the  wild  boar.    See  Boar. 

CKRESE.     HiSD. !    A  reddish 

hard  and  close  grained  strong  moi,  ft>^' 
the  Ssnthd  jungtes  from  Sooree  te  "   " 
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entrant.  UMdby  thsoativeaforbaildiDgi, 
inrnitnre,  cart-whoeli,  Ac  Suitable  for  the 
eoDitractioD  of  tjmber  bridges. — CaL  Snginur 
/oKDMf,  ^lUy  4, 1860,  p.  1 55.  (^.  Is  this  the 
Aoacia  oruu  f ) 

CEREUS,  a  gaom  of  the  Caotace»,  all  of 
them  ornamental  exotic  plant*  aod  about  20 
ipedcB  inbrodnoed  into  Lidia.  Many  of  the 
ipeciM  produce  beaatifnl  flowara,  the  stems 
are  angled  and  jointed,  the  blouoniB  open 
in  the  evening  or  during  the  night,  and  die 
■ffSf  towards  the  morning.  C.  flagelliformis, 
of  3.  America,  which  grows  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
ii  the  creeping  cereui.  C.  gnndiflorus,  Mill 
(CtctusgrandifloruSiLinu.],  is  the  night  flower- 
ing cereus.  Others  mar  bo  enumerated,  OocJki 
hui^Dniu,Lina;G.eeniliB,the  old  man's  torch 
tbiiUe ;  C  Bpocionssimns,  Cactus  tnangularia, 
linn, ;  and  C.  trnncatua.— /fM^tfeJ/.  7oigt.6\. 
CEBIOPS  ROXBURGHIANUS.  Abk. 
deeandra       I  Biuguian  decaudra  Ratb. 


Qina  Bins.    I  En-Lytn  Bvbn. 

Ei-bj-aia  BoRif.  | 

OrowB  on  all  the  coasts  of  tropical  Asia. 
Wood  dark  reddish,  hard  and  durable,  flowers 
li^e,  white  and  sweet  scented.  The  bark  i* 
need  in  India  for  dffing,  chiafl;  in  the  Pre- 
■idencf  of  Bengal.     Voigt.  MaUclm. 

CERIORNIS  MELANOCEFHALA,  the 
Ktgaa  pheasant. 

CERISCUS  MALABARICUS.  G*bt. 
Byn.  of  Bandia  dumetorum,  Linn. 

CERITHIDEA,  agenuflof  Mollniea.  See 
Uolleaca. 

CEBITHIUM,  a  geuus  of  Molluscs.  See 
UoUuua. 

CERNE,  the  name  given  hj  the  Portu- 
guueto  the  island  o(  Mauritius,  on  its  dia- 
Mveiy  :  subsequently,  vhile  in  the  poaseuion 
>f  the  French,  it  was  calld  L'isle  de  Franoe, 
he  Isle  of  France. 

CEROFEGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fat,  Ord.  Asclepiacea.  Thar  are  creepers 
nd  trailing  pUnts.  G.  Arnottiana,  Wight,  ia 
he  Oo-ta-lung  of  the  BurmanB,  C.  biilhosa, 
unlenta,  lucidn,  jimeen,  Lmhii,  elegans,  Ste- 
hsuotis,  stapeliffiformis  and  tuberosa  occur  in 
udia. 

CEROFEGIA  BULBOSA.  Roxb.  Oconrs 
1  manj  places  in  India,  and  nvj  pait  of  it 
I  eaten  hj  the  nativea.  Its  loots  are  of  the 
2e  of  an  applei  and  vhen  &esh  taste  like  a 
imip- — Roxh. 
CEROFEGIA  ESCULENTA,  Edqk. 

Qalot,  Pakj. 
In  Mnltan,  its  waA  leaves  and  tubers  are 
led  as  a  vegetable — Dr.  J.  L.  SUteart. 
CEBOPEQIA  JUNCEA.ROXB.  A  twining 
iMit,  grovni  all  over  India.  It  is  suocnjant, 
Kh  rh  aerMablfl  acid  twrte,  aad  is  ma<^ 
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eaten    at  a    salad  by    the  people— Afr.  R. 
Broan. 

CEROPEaiA  TUBEROSA.  £e>fi.  CW.  9: 
W.  Ic.  353. 

C.  Candelabnim,  B.  ii.  27. 
B*di-diftli  mauds,    Tsl.  |  PulUt  mania,  Tau' 

The  word '  manda'  ia  applied  to  several 
species  of  Ceroptgia.  7. 

CEROSTERNA  GLADIATOR.  A  lon- 
gioorn  beetle  of  India  ;  it  eats  the  bark  of 
casnarina  trees. 

C£ROXYU)N  ANDICOLA.  A  native  of 
the  FeTuvian  Andes,  (tf  immense  height,  often 
attaining  150  faetin  elevation  ;  from  flssnrea 
in  the  trunk  there  flows  apontaneoualy  a  kind 
oip^^nxj  aubstance,  oonhuQing  two-thirds 
of  «esm  and  one-third  of  wax  identical  with 
that  formed  by  the  bee.  Halted  with  alittle 
suet  this  wax  makes  excellent  tapera.  Its  in- 
troduction into  India  merits  attention. — 
O'ShaugkntMty,  p.  641. 

CEBRAOURAS.  also  Cerrajoe.  Sf- Locks. 

CERRISER    D£    CAYENNE.    Eugenia 


CERTHIA  FAUILURIS  and  C.  Hima- 
layana,  &e. :  and  not  nnfrequently  the  exact 
European  species  inhabit  India. 

CERUSE.    White  Lead.    Eho. 
CM-boDftte  of  IsmI,    Eho.  |  Oeniiia  Ital, 

Safads,  Hihd.  | 

Used  as  white  paint. 

CERVID^,  or  Gervias,  A  tribe  of  ma- 
malia,  in  which  are  included  several  generaf 
the  name  of  the  tribe  is  obtained  from  cervns, 
the  stag.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1866,  o, 
the  Cervida,  there  were  exiiibited  the  follow- 
ing: 

Oeiimt  muw^.  Kadang  or  Eijang,  Ualay. 

Certnu  JTmAW. 

CtnM  MolueeensU. 

Cnnui  barbantsta.     Ensa,  Malay. 

Cenus  axit.     Spotted  Deer. 

Cemu  tquimu,  inhabits  Borneo. 

J/ofeAuini«Ntna,Naper,UalayandJavapaM. 

Uotehtu  Javanietti,  Eauchil,  Malay. 

ilotchvt  Kanehil,  Palandok,  Malay. 

AntUopt  dipruiicomu. 

Cervut  Dufaiuellii,  Bara  eiugba.  Hind. 

0.  ArUtoUlii,  Elk  j 

0.  hipptlaphut,  Sunbor. 

C.  vi^inalii,  Kaher,  or  barking  deer  ;  muot- 
jac. 

0.  porcinut.  Jungle  sheep  or  hog-deer. 
The  genus  Cervns  is,  however,  greatly  more  ie> 
itrioted  by  some  zoologists.  For  example,  the 
known  apedes  of  stag  (restricted  Cervua)  or 
elephantine  type  of  deer,  are  seven  in  num-, 
her,  viz.  Cervus  Canadensis  ;  C.  afiinis  ;  C- 
Walliflhii ;  C.  elaphus  ;  0.  Bsrbarue  ;  C. 
Sika;  C.  Taionanus,  as  under  : 

1>    Ctrvui  CMadeiuu.  Brisaon.  (C>  stron. 


CERVID*. 

gyloceros,  Schreber  ;  C.  occidentalii,  Ham. 
Smith,  C.  major,  Ord,)  is  the  "  Wftpiti,"  or 
miscalled  "elk"  of  North  Amorioa, 

2.  C.afnu.  Hodgson.  (The  Show,  E. 
Tibet,  MongolUl  North  China f)  occurs  in 
IdAntchurU  1 

3.  C.  WaU.idiii.  Cuvier.  (C.  ehphus 
of  Asia  spud  Pnllee,  G.  casjiinnna,  FBrcmior  ; 
C.  Narjanus,  Hodgsou).  Occurs  in  Tiwtary 
ftiid  Siberia,  Urn),  Caucasus,  FerHia,  Kashmir, 
valley  of  the  Oxus.  The  stags  in  the  parks 
attached  to  the  emperor's  Summer  Palace 
near  Pskin,  would  sjipesr  to  be  C.  Waltichii. 

i.  C.  £lap/tiu.  I»  South  Europe  only. 
(The  "  Corsican  Stag"  of  Buffun,  being  pro- 
bably only  a  atnnced  variety.) 

5  C.  Barbarui:  Bennett,  Africa,  North 
of  the  Atias,  especially  Tunis. 

6.  C.  Sika.     Schlegel.     Japan. 

7.  0.  Taionanut,  Sirinhoe.  Blyth,  J.  A. 
S.  XXIX,  90.  (C.  axis  apud  Can^r,  Ami. 
Mag.  N.  H.<1842),  note  to  p.  274).  Proba- 
bly diotinet  from  C.  Pwndaxis  of  the  Fhilli- 
pines,  Zool.  Bonite,  p,  H.  Schiuz.  Mamm. 
II,  386. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  "  Bara  Singba 
or  Elk"  inhabiting  the  Kashmirian  mountains 
is  C.  Wallicbii,  not  the  true  Bara  Singha  of 
the  plains  of  India,  which  is  C.  Duvauoelii. 

Among  the  numerous  local  names  collected 
by  Pallas,  there  is  not  one  that  approximates 
the  word  "  Alain,"  bat  he  gives  "  BaersingHh, 
t.  e.,  Bara  ainga,  India  ;  ad  Irtin  Maral,  Cai- 
macciB  mat  Buga,  oerva  MaaHl,  ad  Baiunlem 
Itubr."  Jiubbriiiin  is  applied  by  Strahhen- 
berg  to  the  ordinary  stag  of  Siberia,  as  dJs- 
tingnished  from  his  "  IrbiacU"  or  great  stag, 
noticing  also  the  elk,  rein  deer  and  roe,  and 
there  can  be  little  di)ubt  that  this  Irbiscli  (if 
not  also  the  Alain)  and  likewise  the  great 
stiig  of  Mantcharia  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gion* of  the  nortli  of  China,  are  one  and  the 
same  with  C.  afflnis  of  the  forest  of  Ksat 
Tibet.  During  a  recen'.  visit  to  British  Bur- 
mab,  Mr.  Blyth  found  Corvus  (Pnnolia)  Eldi, 
Guthrie,  (frontalis,  McClelland,  gratus,  Schinz, 
dimorphe,  Hodgson,)  common  in  the  Talley  of 
tbfl  Irawadi,  ita  Teniaon  being  often  brought 
lo  the  Rangoon  proTiaion-basar,  together  with 
that  of  the  samur,  hog-deer,  and  muntjac  or 
barking  deer.  These  are  the  only  deer  of  Bur- 
ma. But  southward  in  the  provinces  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  along  with  others  of  the  Malayan 
fauna  and  flora,  we  find  the  little  Chevro- 
tain,  Tragnlua  kanehll,  together  with  the 
Malayan  Tapir,  and,  in  Margui,  th«  Galvopi- 
thecus,  Argus  giganteoa,  Euplocomos  Viel- 
loti,  RoUulufl  criatatns,  Caloperdix  ocellatus, 
and  other  Halnyan  peniusnla  and  Sumatran 
species.  At  Moulmein,  Mr.  Blyth  saw  0. 
I^i  alive,  in  it*  rufns  suoiBwr  eoiA,  exceed- 
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ingly  reseinbling  the  Indian  "  Ban  Kngbt" 
(0.  Dnvaucelli)  in  corraspcmding  vcitan, 
exospt  that  it  is  rather  smaller,  with  di!- 
fweutly  shaped  horns,  and  he  wu  utiafiid 
that  the  C.  dimorphe,  Hodgson  (J.  A  S.  HI, 
897),  is  no  other  tbin  C.  Eldi,  with  bora 
imperfectly  developed  in  a  state  of  cafitiiiij. 
He  believes  that  it  is  not  an  inhabitaatcl 
the  sub-Himalayan  aal-forest,  any  mors  t^ 
the  Show  of  Enstent  Tibet,  nr  C.  Afiaii, 
Hodgson.  The  range  of  0.  Eidi  extends  iaM 
the  Malayan  peninsula ;  and  this  special  R- 
presents  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Btjif 
Bengal  the  C.  Duvaucelli  of  India,  *itb  n- 
niilar  habits,  being  more  gregatioui  audtl- 
facting  more  open  cBuntrj,  than  the  otter 
deer  of  these  regions.  (Mr.  Blyth,  in  Jaunai 
of  the  Anatie  SocUli/  of  Bengal,  p.  193.)  tli 
above  will  have  shown  that  the  Deer  tribeit 
southern  and  eastern  Asia  have  preaentil 
uniieual  difficulties  to  the  ecientihc  nua  J 
Europe.  Indeed,  Schiuts  {Saeftlragt  taii 
ten  Sandt),  suggests  that  nnder  thedtuo- 
miiiation  Cervus  muutjak,  sixdiSerentBptcKi 
lie  bid,  viE. : 

1.  OfwHi  Sti/loeeroi,  S^sliini.  Syu.  C 
Muntjak.  Linn,  apud  Ogilby.  SA 
Himalaya. 

2.  CervM  ratwa,  Hodgson,  fiofc.  Bi»- 
alayah. 

3.  Ctrtut  aS,ip(t,  F.  Cuvier.  Fai.Iinia. 

4.  C.  Munljak,  Raffles  and  Huhfi«li 
H<A.  Sumatra,  Bnnka,  Borneo  wd 
Java. 

5.  C.  Etevtiii,  Oglby.  Tlab.  Chin*. 

6.  C.  ^n(tn«nm,Puoherau..Hab.Anda 
(a.)    Cervut  ffaUidiii.  Cov.  Tail-less  dat 

of  India. 

Cerrui  pygragus,  Bardmttt. 

Bed^dear,  Eso.    1  Qoo-km^i,           Fm 

han  SiDglia,  Hikd.     Oevezn 

Jezrail,  .,      1  Giaoa, 

Mu-al,  PcRS.  I 

Occurs    iu  Persia,  Nepaul   and  liie  Si' 

(b.)  Oervut  o/nu.  Tibetan  Stag  of  Hodsm- 
Ssnl  forat  Stag     Bko.    I  SIroa  !> 

Ban  Singha  Hihd.  | 

OocuTB  in  Thibet  and  the  Saol  forests. 

(c.)    CtrvuiSita.    TheSika  of  JapaB,i/> 
dark  bcown  colour  with  slmdei  hon»> 

(if.)    Panoiia  aeuticomU.     Gkat. 
P.  Eldii  Omy.  I  Cervoa  lyntoi  ScUc- 


C<fva«  fnintalu.  McCltl- 


LCti.J.S3. 


I  Irratos,       Souma  I  Ssiigi^ 
Sangnu.  Bin.  | 

Odcois  in  the  Hunipon  vallij,  uii  hH* 
Malay  penipsula,  is  axoeedinglj  wary. 
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{«.)  Rueertta  DuwnieeUi.    Car. 
Ccnui  DiiTkucellt.      Cut.  |  CorTui  alaphMdoBodg- 

Ban  Sinshk  Bim.  |  Burk^a  Bind. 

Spotted  d«er  o{  tbe  SuudsrbiDis.  It  in- 
htibita  the  eiuterii  and  iKirthem  alcirtB  o(  Ben- 
gal and  HiiidastBD,  aiiid  tbe  Suuderfauns. 
(c  inh»liits  reedy  mnnhes  aud  tb«  islands  of 
great  riven,  iiaver  entering  tba  moantBins  or 
fureets.  The  Ull  is  abort  nith  nt>  caudal  diic 
MDd  110  tieavy  mane. 

(/.)    Su$a  Equina.  CoT.  HaM.  Smith. 
CerrntBtiu.  JEojKm.  |  Sum  equina,  Orag. 

,.      eqiuDiu.  Cup.  „     Uippelaphiu. 

„     BippeUphxi.    £1- 
liot  Cat.  I 


CERTID£. 

Oooopr  tbe  Saul  foresU  at  India,  colour  of 
A  red-bnxm. 

f^j.J    Jiiua  Peroniif  the  smaller  Rusa,  inha- 
bits 'fiinor,  Lom^ok,  Bawiau  and  Temato. 

(t.)     Rtua  philippiiiui. 

04TTI1I  Uuiiaui.  Cuv. 
Tfafl  Fhilippioe  Rum.      |  Carf  d*  FbUippLui,  i)«i- 

{l )     Rma    Ifpida,   the  Suudevnll  Kuea.  a 
tiNtive  of  Java,  acarcely  as  targe  as  a  roebuck. 

(tn.)   Jrrtmacuiiidu,  Ham.  Smith,  Gray. 
Axi*  Pliaiui-     Erxiebta  {  Cemu  nudipalpeliia  Ojfil' 
•pad  Qatttin,  Ay. 

C«T*ua  uie     „    BllM.  Jtlmci  Mr. 

ArroM.       Axia  major,  A.    madina 
I      A.  miaor.  Eodgian. 


RumEUu.  RafUt,  of  the 
panpla  of  Sunutra. 

„    elsm.  Ma  LIT. 

„    Eumbang.        ,, 
Samboo  User  Btnnett. 


Sunbnrof  the  Uabi^ttu 

Sambara.  Satttt. 

~ita>id  IT  Elk  oE  Dutch 
sportimeti. 

EumbaDg,  Malat. 

It  inbabita  the  Dekhan,  S.Mabratta  oouatry. 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Bitnks,  It  is  of  a  pale 
bntirn  colour.  Considering  the  similarity  of 
oiluurs  and  eize  of  Cervus  equiims,  Hippsla- 
pljusand  Aristotfllis,  Sir.  Elliot  is  probably 
P%\i\.  (Madtat  Journ.  1839,;).  220)  lu  gou- 
•idei'ing  nil  three  ns  viirietieB  of  the  great 
ludiaa  itug,  described  by  Aristotle  under  the 
designation  of  Hippelaphus ;  and  CerTUi 
Peronii,  Cuv,  (Cerf  dii  Timor)  may  probably 
be  added  aa  a  fourth  variety. 
{g.)     Rtua  Hippelaphua.     Cut. 

Cervua  hippeliLphua.  Cue.     Orf  Koir  du  Bengal  F. 
„         t<fn.>ren<!<  Uullrr. 
l)».11u«iiaie         of 
Quo?  aod  Gaim. 
Euta    „         Oray  ;  Smith. 
S-mbtr  of  India. 
UijaDgia   B»i>jua.    Malay 
ot  /ira.  <  uiniHaiiHt. 

It  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,  Ben- 
gal, Sumatra  and  Java.  It  is  about  tbe  sise 
of  the  common  stag.  In  winter  ia  of  n  grayish 
brown  and  iu  summer  it  ia  of  a  brighter  and 
more  golden  brown.  The  croup  is  pale 
yellow,  and  the  tail  is  brown,  terminated  by 
lather  long  hair,  which  is  rough  and  hard, 
and  all  about  the  head  und  neck  and  cheeks 
grows  long,  like  s  mane  and  beard. 

(A.)     Htua  Ai-iOoUlU.  Crv.  Gray. 
Uettua   ariitotelii.      Cuv.  I       Cetvus     haterocoms 
„         hippelapns.OffiVAy,  Htdgton. 

„        unicolur.  if.ii'MitA  I      „  Bengalenaia    SAirt 

Jsrai,  BiiiD.  1  Jenow,  Hino. 

Cerf  de    CoTomuid    Ciiv.     Samboo  deer  ot  BmatU 
Daim     neir    de      Bengal 

It  inhabits  tbe  great  forests  of  India,  it  ia 
not  gregarious  and  ruts  and  drops  its  horna 
in  spring.  Mr.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties 
if  this  deer 

(«.)     EuM  Dimorphe.    Spotted  Rusa. 
lower,  UiKD.  I  Oever,  Hnn>. 
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Thou  langDB  of  the  Terai, 
Spotted      Hogdatr      el 


Eusa  bungn,    Malay   of    ' 

Peefneala. 
Spotted  deer   uf   India- 
Uhitra  Sulbc- 
Cbitlal  dear  ot  Hod.  and 

luhabits  India,  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  site 
and  form  it  resembles  tbe  follow  deer  and  at  tbe 
shoulder  its  lieight  is  two  feet,  six  or  seven 
inchea.  The  ground  coburof  the  skin  is  at  all 
times  a  rich  fawn  spotted  with  white,  but  is 
nearly  black  along  the  back  and  snow  white 
below.  It  has  a  white  longitudinal  line  on  the 
flank*.  It  Uvea  near  water  in  the  jnngles,  feeds 
at  night.  It  is  timid,  indolent  and  gentle,  ia 
easily  domestioated  and  propagates  in  cap- 
tivity. It  is  the  spotted  deer  of  Indian  sports- 
men. The  skiu  and  boms  uf  this  graceful 
deer  are  articles  of  commerce :  iii  the  yeara 
1851  to  1855,  Liverpool  impoited  about  700 
ekina  and  20,000  horns  a  year.  They  are  not 
so  j^enerolly  distribated  as  the  Sambsr,  but 
ill  many  districts  are  far  more  plentiful.  They 
go  in  herds  of  from  six  to  itzty.  So  many 
SB  six  have  been  killed  by  one  gun  during 
the  brief  cool  stalking- hours  of  the  morning 
and  eveniiig- 

(n.)     Hyelaphus poTcinut.  SrKDir. 
Canua  porcinua,  Zimmer.  L  Var.  Alia  niger.  Dr.  J*. 

„      hlppelaplius  VarS.        B.  num. 

Cuv.  I 


Part. 
Paths, 
Khar, 

Hogd"' 


Hiiro.  I  Fornne  deer  of  Pennant 
,,      I  Sugoria,  Hum. 

Bbgoris,  „ 

, ,      I  Bronn  Porcine  Azia 

Bno.    I     o(  Hodgson,  „ 


Inhabits  Ceylon,  India  and  Assam.  Its 
I^  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  axis, it  has 
no  black  dorsal  atrssk  and  no  white  streak 
on  the  hauttcheft  Horns  generally  short  with 
short  snags.  They  live  in  herds  on  the 
plnins  and  do  not  ascend  mountains. 

Cervus  puniilisof  H.  Smitb,  ia  supposed  to 
be  a  variety,  and  Cervus  Dodnr  of  Koyle  ia 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

fo.J  Cfrvuiv*  vaginalU.  Bodd.  GsaT:. 
Cerriia  muntjio,  Zimrn.  I  Ceivui  plicatui  J^'oftar. 
Pros    H     >■    ^  Bander.  \ 

Hi ^,.^ 


Kidug  of  tbi  }sniMW. 
KijuiK  o{  th«  Bumatrini 
Muntjac,  of  the   Bund- 


lUbtwd    taoad    <lMr    of 

P«DIIK0t. 

Chemuil    dM  Indra    of 

AUvnuid. 
Th*   Bu    at  BaropMM 

in  Borne  o. 

It  iuhftbita  Samatra,  Buika,  Boniao  and 
Jftva.  Its  Iieight  at  the  ahoutdsTB  ia  about  2 
feet  2  iDoh.  On  its  ftuw  are  two  rough  raised 
folds  of  skin,  marking  it  nitb  tfas  letter  V, 
tbe  point  below,  colour  reddisli  brown  or  a 
light  brown,  belly  and  front  of  thighs  pore 
white.  In  Java  it  occupies  districts  with  long 
grsBB  and  the  Sacchamm  (Holcua)  apicatnin 
(allang-allang,  Jav.)  and  Phjllanthos  emblica 
are  its  favourite  food,  bat  Hibiscus,  Grewia, 
UreuB,  and  other  malvaceoas  plants  are  eatrat 
by  it.  It  is  impatient  of  confinement,  tlie 
points  of  its  horns  ore  tamed  forwards  ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  antelope,  which  with 
the  exception  of  the  boms  it  lesemblea  in 
general  appearance,     Low^t  Sarawak,  p.  76, 

(p.)     Stjfloetroi  muntjak.  H,  Smith. 

Cerrus  muntjok,  Zimm.    Honf.    3jkea,  Elliot, 
B«dd«rt,  Sohreber,  Msrsden,  Dsamucit,  Linne. 
Oerrui  phUippinuB, 


Cerros  v3f;iD>Iii,  Boddaert. 
„    moscbMiu,  BIuhtUIb. 
„    tub-corniitu>     „ 
„    moeehui,  DeiniarMt. 
n    •OMin,  Ham.  Smith. 


Graj, 


F.  Cut. 
lodgMo. 
TogLn^ii, 


ChaTTiuU  dia   Tudes    A1- 1  Kiduig  Hkby. 

lanuBd.  I 

It  inhabits  the  Malay  Peninaala,  Java, 
Samatra.  Banka,  Borneo,  Tenasserim,  Nepal, 
Assam,  Bengal^  S.  Uahratta  country,  Dektum. 

(q.)     Cervulut  Moithalui,  De  Blain. 
Ceiiui  muatjai,  SgJtu.  I  SCjIoecri»Batira.    Hodge. 

Elllet.  I  Carrn*  „  ,, 

CenDB    moaehni,    Das- 1  Prox.fl&twao(SuDde*all. 

UMMtt.  I     11  Albipe*  of  Wt£iMi. 

Barking  deer  of  Nepal. 

Batwa,  Bmu. 

Kaher,  „      I      naat. 

Baikar  of  the  Milirattaa.  1  Jangle  akeep. 

Inhabits  India,  living  in  forests  in  ths  monn- 
tains.  It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  yellow  colonr 
with  the  ohin  aad  gullet  whitish.  The  faair 
ia  not  ringed  as  in  Cervulus  Beevesi  ;  six  or 
e^ht  live  together.  Horns  of  male  fall  in  May, 
tile  females  have  biistty  tufts  rading  in  a  knot 
instead  of  a  horn. 

fr.J     Tragulut  Kanckil,  Qraj/. 
Hoaehos  palandok,  Kua-  j  Uoaebae  kueUl,  BaOea 
den  I        „    fulf iTenter,  Oiaj, 

Cheirotun    de  JiTa.  F,  J  Ean^il,  Milat. 

Buffon  and  Qrar,  FaUodok,  „ 

Javaa  musk,  Eho.  | 

Inhabits  Malay  peninsula,  Penang,  Laa- 
oavay  Islands,  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  lar- 
gest adolt  maaaures  from  noio  to  root  of  tail 
1  foot  6}  in.  pBi  Tolnria.    Bmmt. 

U6  ^ 


OETACBA. 


(t.J    Tragttlat  Japaniciu,  PoIIat. 
■□achuB  JavanloaaGme-  }  Ifoaohni  Nipi.F.  On 

lin,  Pallai  apud  Baffle*    Cerrn*  Janoiou. 
Uoachua  Indiana,  OnHlin  | 

Oahek  If apn,  Halay. 

Inhabits  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Snmitii, 
Java  and  Borneo. 

ft.J  Cerntlut  SeeMtii,  Chinaaa  IfoDt 
jak.  A  native  of  China,  C>  Yaginalii,  C. 
moaohatas  and  C  Beeveaii  t»eed  togetlio. 

fu.J     Ctnului  Pygargui. 

Camu,  Pygargni,  Pallia. 

Ahu  Paaa.  ITMlleMdeerafFinut 

Siaga  Tabtas        and  Bu* 

Taillaa*    roe  ol   Pennant,  |  Dikajakoaa  Bm 

A  native  of  Central  Aua. 

(9.)  Samorrhedut  SmaaLrenni.  Hia. 
Smith. 


Kambing  atan      Mal&t.  |  Cambtan  1-  Cit 

Numerous  on  the  Malay  peninsali  W 
frequents  thesteepest  hilly  localides,  ii  ik; 
and  active  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtm 
Joum,  At.  Soc.  Beng.  JSng.  Gyc  Htr^ 
nnd  Uoore  Cat  £■  I.  Jfiuntn. 

CGSAR  FBEDEBICff,  a  merduol  i< 
Venice  of  tiie  16th  century,  who  wioto  i' 
Tenasserim. 

GESARIAN  ERA  of  Antiocb,was<elab&k- 
ed  there  in  celebration  of  Ciesai's  victeij  it 
Pharaalia  A.  A.C.  47. 

CK8ABA,  and  Cetaca,  flowers  mentionedB 

a  story  abont  Krishna.  See  Krishna  p.  S43. 

ESTRACCION    PHILIPPII    or    P* 

Jackson  siiork  or  dogfish,   is   asuaUyStat 

feet  long.     BtmuU. 

CETACGA,  an  order  of  maninimlii  wiai 
live  in  the  ocean.  Amongst  them  an  til 
whales,  the  largest  of  craataras  now  enitafi 
also  the  dolphins,  ths  porpoises,  aDdtttj 
dugong.  They  have  fin-like  anterior  eiti* 
ties,  the  posterior  extremities  being  alMi^ 
or  ratber  their  place  supplied  by  slifl 
borlsontal  caudal  fin  or  tail.  They  biw>l 
htur  on  their  skin,  have  no  outer  ear,  and  k| 
bones  of  the  neck  are  so  oompremed  uH 
leave  ths  auimal  without  the  appeaianee  <f<l 
neck.  Some  of  them  eat  plants,  ot  are^n 
^agous ;  some  are  soophagous,  or  "^ 
eaters.  Seven  new  species  of  oetaceaoslisfiH 
cently  been  desccibsd  from  the  Bay  of  BoM 
six  of  the  family  DelphinidK,  the  ■•'■4 
belonging  to  the  sperm  whales,  PhyntMM 
'   be  called  Fbyseter  (Eni^yaetea)  sunn.    1 

(A)      WHU.K8. 

(a.)  Salana  nytliceliu.  The  Right  mrftj 
B.  GrMlaadtes 
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Bicbt  wbih.         £«). 
Wul*  boo*  whale. 
GrMnliml  whxl*. 


,  (D.)  Dblthina. 

Bock  QOMd  while.  1      (pj     Seomeri,  phoctwidei.     Gray. 

Delphi  niu  mslu,  Tmati, 

A  dolphia  of  tba  IndikD   Ocean. 

^._ (5,)     Phoccena  communu. 

According  to  Lesaon,  inhabits  all  the  aeas  of  I  Pbocau  BoudaleUi  WU-  ]  D«lphi[ 
ths  globe.  I    ^•^'*S-  ' 


(£,}  £a/(oia  fflaj^ina^.  C>roiy.  The  western 
Auitralasian  vbale,  has  very  long  and  sleodei 
baleen,  vith  a  rather  broad  black  edge  on  the 
oater  or  straight  »ide. 

(&)    Balama  aiutralu,  DaMoulint. 
B.  intartjca.    Ltsm. 
Bight  itlula  ol  South  Sea  I 

whalw.  Camnon  blaek  whale  o( 

SonUiim     whmle      bona  1      Sir  Jamea  Rom. 

whtla  of  Nuan.  | 

iDbabits  the  sonth  seas,  and  multitudes 
were  teen  by  Sir  Jamea  Itosa  in  very  high  lati' 
tndcs.     It  ie  of  a  aniform  black  colour. 

(i)  Balcena  Japonica.  The  Japan  whale, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  coasts  of  Japan,  which 
it  TJaita  periodically.  Its  head  is  coveied  with 
baniacles. 

(«.)    Balama  antartiea, 

B.  aDtipodaruin.     Qrag. 
Na«  Zealand  whale.         |  Tuku  Psrn  of  ITew  Zea- 
I      land. 

Inhabits  tb«  New  Zealand  ocean. 
(B.)  FiKiHEa. 

(/.)  MtgaptcNi  Kuzira.  The  Enzira.  It  in- 
haUta  the  Japuwee  eeae. 

{$.)  PhyiaU*  Ivan-  The  Japan  Finner. 
It  is  Yeryntre.  In  1760  one^  2S  feet  long, 
via  cast  oahore  at  Kii 

(A.)  tkiftalit  ontarfintt.  Gnty.  Inhabits 
Um  New  ZMland  seas. 

(i.)  Fhyalia  BratUiemU,  Bahia  Finnet 
waa  brought  from  Bahia. 

(j.)    Phs/tali*  AtutralU.  The  sontliem  Fin- 
ner, iobabits  the  seas  of  the  Falkland  islands. 
(C)  Sfibh  Whalu  :  Fhtsktikisx. 

(i.)    Catodtm  macrocephaliu. 
FhTtstn   macrocaphalui.  lCt.\odaalr>xtapo,6efrar4- 

i^fm.  Cstu*       nuwTooaphalni. 

Ph  jieter  cibbae  ol  SehrAiA     0km, 

u     ixiaafo,  BmnaUrrt.  j  Ifortheni  Sperm  whalaL 

Its  prinoipol  food  are  the  sepiadn  or  cattle 
Gah,  bat  it  awallows  smalt  tisfaes. 

(I.)  Catodon  Col»^i.  The  Uezioan  sperm- 
>hal«  is  an  inhabitant  of  tii«  North  Pacific, 
&«  soatb  aaas,  and  the  eqnatorial  oceans. 

(m.)    Catodm  poij/egpkM,  South  Sea  Sperm 
irbale. 
Cachalot.  |      Rperin  whale. 

Inhabits  the  sontbera  ocean. 

(n.)  Catodon  Kogia.  Gray.  Taken  near  the 
Dtps  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  a  short  head,  and 
m  anppoMd  to  be  the  young  of  C.  polycyphus. 

(n.)  Btluga  Singii,  has  been  taken  off  the 
tOMta  of  Australia,  where  it  represents  the 
vhita  whftle  B.  catodon,  Catodon  msciooe- 
^ulus* 
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Common  Forpoiae  |    Porptnao. 
(r.)     QTompui  Sukamata.     SehUgel, 

Sakam  Kusira.  Jipm. 
Fonnd  off  the  Coast  of  Japan, 
(f.)    Gramput  SieboMii 

Naiio  Oata.    JapAn. 
A  native  of  the  Cusats  of  Japan, 
(p.)    Gramptu  macrorhynduu.     Black  fish 
'   the   south  sea  wbolera.    It  inhabits  the 
aonth  seas. 

(j.)    Delphinaplerut  Peronii. 

Vigbt  whale  PorpoiM  of  whalers- 
It  is  found  on  the  Brazil  bank,  offtbecoaata 
of  New  Quinea  and  the  higher  southom  lati- 
tudes. It  lives  in  large  shoals,  and  its  flesh 
is  eeteemed  a  delicacj.  It  is  black,  but  the 
beak,  the  pectoral  fina  and  under  part  of  the 
body  are  white. 

(r.)  Selpluniu.  Sea  faring  people  call  the 
speciee  of  thie  genus,  bottte-nose,  bottle-head, 
flounder  head,  grampus,  porpoise,  porpesse, 
or  porpus,  someCimee  even  whale,  and  give 
the  name  of  dolpliin  to  the  ooryphfena,  a 
icomberoid  fish  which  changes  colour  when 
dying.  There  are  eaid  to  be  several  speciea  of 
Delphinns. 

(j.)  Delphinut  HeavitidU.  The  Haatated 
Dolphin,  inhabits  the  aontb  sea  and  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope. 

(t.)  Delphinut  obtcurut.  The  Dusky  Dol- 
phin. Inhabits  the  southern  ocean,  and  Cepe 
of  Good  Hope. 

(u.)  Delphinui  Abutaiam,  Inhabits  the 
Red  Sea. 

(v.)  Delphinut  Euiropia.  Inhabita  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Chili. 

(w.)  Dtlphimu  Nowe  Zealandice.  The 
New  Zealand  Dolphin.  Inhabits  New  Zealand 
and  Cape  Gable. 

(x.)  Delphinui  FoTtUri.  Forster's  dolphin, 
inhabita  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  New  Cali- 
donia  and  Norfolk  Island 

(y.)     Delf^iniu  Sao  inhabiU  Hadagasoar. 
(z.)    Dtlphinut  ionffiroitr-ii,  the  Cape  Do!- 
phin    inhabita  the  seas  abont  the   Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Southern  Ocean. 

(aa .)    Sttno  Jlalayanut. 
DolphiBu*  PlQmbaua  Du-  1  Dal^iona     Malayanas. 
sumiar.    Cm.  ]      Luion  apnd  Cuv. 

Pamn  paan.   Lttt,  Ma-  I  DotpbinTaDtre  Botu  of 

lag.  \      Paiia  Mnjenm. 

Inhabits    the    Halabar  Coast  snd  ooaats 

of  Penang.    It  is  numerona  and  rather  heavy 

^in  its  movements,  but  is  rarely  oaptund,  ex- 
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cept  b7  chnnca  in  the  atnka  nets.    It  eals  <  whale,  Um  Catotfon  mocroccp&alui.  TluM 


sniall  fishes,  Clup«it  aud  GlyphieiduD  caaleB- 
tiuna.     Cttf. 

(66.)  Sieno /lonlanvi,  inhabits  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific:. 

{«.)     Platanuta      Gangeliea.     Delphi 


Bbawenais  of  BlainTille. 

PUuniita         of  PuMf.  1  itun-tuD 

Ol  IBDU. 

DaupUiit  do  Q»ng.,T.       Sum 

«{  Burran 

Inbnbitg  the  Ganges  nud  Irawaddy.  ' 

(rfrf.)  Balieore  Dugong. 
Tciohacbiu  diigong-tiN^.  |  Dugnngiu  ladicui.  flam. 

Indiau  DiignD^c         Gmd.  {  Le  Dagnng  da  Indei  Fa. 

Inhabits  the  shallows  of  tlie  ludian  Ooean 
and  about  Ceylon,  where  the  water  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  It 
does  not  appear  to  frequent  the  laud  or  the 
freshwater.  Its  flesh  is  delicate.  The  da- 
gong  was  noticed  as  nccarring  in  Ceylon  by 
the  early  Arab  sailors,  by  MeKafitheiies 
{Fragin.  lix)  and  .^lian,  and  aubeeqoeiitly  by 
the  Portnguese.  It  ia  this  orenture  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  tales  about  mermaids 
which  have  till  the  present  day  occupied  the 
world,  and  doubtless  bad  their  origin  in  the 
tales  of  the  Arab-sailors.  They  are  phyto- 
phtigiius  or  plant  enters. 

(w.)  Halicort  Indieut.  Oven.  The  Malay 
diigone,  an  inliabitHut  of  the  narrow  seas  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago, 


chief    repository   of    this 
•speciatly  a  cavity  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  «tel 
it  exists   mixed    with    oil      The 
whale  Dconrs    in    the    Pacific,   Indiiii,  ui 
Chinese   seas,     The  liquid  first  dnvn  bm 
the  head   of  the    auimal   ia    a   miitarc  d 
spermaceti  and  sperm  oil  ;  from  this  llie  Mfii 
matter  ia  flopamted  by  Sltratiuu  tliroagb  Ui;% 
and    subsequent  coiupression.     Aflet  thii  i! 
is  melted  is  water,   skimmed,  and  re-mtll 
with  a  little  potnth  water,  to  lemovsthett 
traces  of  the  oil ;  lastly,  it  ia  permitttd 
concrete  slowly,  during  which  it  is  ctaI 
lised   ia  brilliant  white  masses.    Fort  gprt 
maceti   is   white,  tasteless,   iniidoroiu,  tiji 
talline,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  solublii 
boiling  alcohol  ;  it  forms  a  soap  with  pot 
It  is.  composed   of  carbon  81 '66,  hfdtofi 
1286,   oxygen  5'4".     Spermaceti  was  ua 
moch    used  intemnlly  aa  a    demulcent 
emollient,  especially  in  tronblesome  cab 
and   dysentery.     It   is  At   present  emplo] 
aolely    aa   an    eiterJml    application, 
ingredient  in  numerous  cerates  and  oiutna 
— O'Shnughntuy,  f)at,c  687. 
C£TRARIA  ISLANDICA.  Iceland 
CETONID^,   See  Coleoptera. 
CEYLON  is  called  by  the  bindoos  1 
ka  ;  Sinhala-divu,  its  local  name,  was 


l^ff.)  Balieore  TabernaeiiU.  Ruppell.  The  ed  into  Seren-diva  or  Serendip  by  tb« 
dugoiig  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  feeble  voice,  and  {  biait  pilots,  and  it  is  still  kitown  au 
feeds  on  aign-     It  is  about  ten  feet  long.    In   Indian  mahomedans  by  the  last  name. 


bloody  battles 
Ita  flesh,  teeth  end  skins 


February   and    M; 
between  the  males 
are  utilized. 
(gg.)    HcUieore  Australit.  Manate  of  /)nffi- 

White  tailed  manate  of  Pennant.  It  ia  a 
native  of  the  West  Cnast  of  Australia. 

(W.)     Hatieore  Indieut.     F.  Cuvier. 
Triohschua  Du.  I  HalioorB  T»- 

tong  EaitEBsn.        bsiniculiiTa     lie 

Halioora    Ceta-  DufuuEui  Uari- 

c«  Illeoib.       Dili  Tiedemann 

Halicoie  nugonir,  apod  Bchiki. 

CuTierapud       RArrLU.  I 

Dugong  of  BnTPOK.  |  Parampaan  I^Dt,  MALar. 

Dugong  MalaV.  I 

Under  these  synonyms  Dr.  Theidore  Csntor 
unites  all  the  above,  which  he  says  inhabits 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Peninaula, 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine  islands, 
Moluccas,  Sanda  islands,  and  New  Holland. 
gaglith  Cyclopadia,  j).  9 1 3.  Ur.  Blyth  in  Beng. 
Am.  Soa.  Journ.  Tfnnanfs  Ceylon,  Dr-  Thai- 
dart  CnrUofin  Beng.  Ai.  Soc.  Journal,  Jfo. 
CLXXII  of  nth  December  1846. 

CETACEUM,  Latin.  Spemucelj.  A  con- 
crete, fatty  snbeta'ioe,  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  f;reat-headed  cachalot 
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Ai:absi    however     in    addition    to 
call  it  also  Sinkhnl.     To  the  aoeienba.  i1 
known  as  Tam-ba-paui,  from  wHioh  cane 
name    Taprobane  uaed  by    Milton 
writes  of 

"TliB  Anakioga  ind  ParthUn  among  thm: 

Front  India  uid  the  golden  CberaanMi 

And  iitmcwt  ludian  isla  Taprabaoa," 

Dusk  ficea  vrith  wliite  lilkcD  turbacB  *Te*lk> 

The  chronicles   of  tbs  island  extend  ii 

onbroken  series  to  543  B.C.  From  the  Hi 

able  QaorKe  Tumonr's  epitome  of  the  m 

eigne  of  Ceylon,  it  is  obaarved  that  aatb 

history  commeuced  with  Wrjaya,  R  C 

and  the  laat  king  of  Kandy  waa  Srae  Tiki 

Biqn  Singba,  who  was,  in  1 798,  deposed  t] 

British,  and  died  in  captivity  at  Tellore  M 

:JOth  Jannary   1832.     Hr.  Taraour  gin) 

following  fixed  points  in  the  chroaologicsl 

tory  of  Ceylon  events. 

B.  C.  543.    The  landing  of  Vijays,!! 
year  of  Bud'dha's  death. 

307.    The  mission  from  Dhannuoka  ts 
tablish  Boddhism  in  Ceylon. 

104.    Tiie  conquMt  of  C«7kD  by  tin  H 
ban. 
I  1J8 


90,  Hm  fonadisg  of  Abhajagiri  b^  Wala 
Gaurbaku. 

A.  D.  20B.  The  date  of  tba  VaitDli;r>^ 
hewj,  in  ■V»i?ahara'8  reign. 

i52.  The  iBvival  uf  ditto,  iu  the  reigu  of 
Qolii  Abbaa. 

301.    Dsatli  of  Maka  Sen. 

545.  Anothei  revlTBl  of  the  Yaitulijra  lie- 
niy,  in  Ambakira's  reigo. 

838.  Origin  of  the  Vijra  Waadiyahereaj 
iu  Uitwel]*  Sen's  reign, 

]  153.    The  accession  of  FtakTama  Bahu. 

1300.         „         „      SubasB  Malluva 

1266.         „         „       Paudito  Frakrama, 
Bahu  III. 

1317.  ..  „  Bhuw&nika  Bnbn  IV 
—{Primep't  Autiquitiei  by  Thoatat,  p.  299.) 

The  first  authentic  account  of  Ceylon  or  Th- 
pTutianeisgiveabjOnesicuhiBjtbe  Macedonian 
kdmiral,  fho  lived  K.  C.  329  or  330.  Diodoms 
Sicnlns,  B.  C.  44,  gives  mi  account  of  it.  Stra- 
bo  ai«>  mentions  it,  and  Dionjsius,  who  Soor- 
iihed  A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and 
■llndts  to  its  ele^jhants.  Sinbad  slao  speaks  of 
it  in  the  vohune,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
is  part  a  romance,  as  doea  Abdoor  Razak.  Bi- 
btiro  also  gives  a  notice  uf  it. 

In  the  reign  uf  Claudius  Ctesar,  a  Roman 
publioas,  who  fanned  the  cnitom  duties  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  waa  driven  from  Arabia  b; 
■loniu  on  to  Ceylon,  whire  he  found  a  flour- 
isbing  kiogdom  and  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
■bom  he  persaaded  to  Bend  an  embassy  of  four 
wvoys  to  Rome,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  for 
thepurpose  of  negotiatiutf  a  commercial  treaty, 
Ceylon  is  famed  iu  the  literature  of  India  as 
theseeneofRaina's  exploits,  as  a  place  to  which 
A.Mkasent  a  Mission,  and  in  A  D.  1153,  a 
Siughalese  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet 
hondred  ships  to  resetit  an  insnit  offered 
to  bis  aiobaaaador.  Ceylon  seems  tii  !iave  been  | 
■objected  to  frequent  inroada  from  Sonthern 
[odis,  immediately  before  and  after  CbriBt. 
^•ylim  was  occupied  by  the  Fortagneee  in 
1596,  ^as  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  iu 
ifidS,  and  by  the  Britiab  in  1796,  but  native 
lings  continued  to  reign  at  Candy  till  1818, 
•d  the  BuTereigntj  of  the  island  of  Ceylun 
na  assamed  by  tlie  British  on  the  Sod  March 
■815. 

The  poaition  of  the  island  has  been  asoer- 
lined  to  be  between  lat.«°fi5'  and  9°  51' 
it.,  and  long.  79°  4L'  40'  and  81°  54'  50'  £. 
is  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  from 
Fdint  Palmyra  hi  Dondera  Head  is  271}  milea. 
its  greateat  width  137)  miles,  from  Colombo 
U  ttie  west  coast  to  Sangeman  Kande  on  the 
■at,  uid  its  area,  induding  ita  da|>endent  is- 
anda  25,742  n>ilei,or  about  l-6th  smaller  than 
inlmd.  Ita  drcomferance  ia  about  900,  giv- 
u  a  Boperficial  area  of  about  nearly  24,000 

lis  < 
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miles,    Mountains   in   the  interior  rise   to 

heighta  of  6,000  or  8,000  feet. 

The  mounUin  system  in   the  south  has  an 
aa  of  4,212  milec,  and    the  foUoiving   are 

the  heighls   of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkabta 

feet.  feet. 


Piduratalla  gHlla  Adam's  Peak    (7120) 

(83U5}  8280  7420 

Kirrigal  potU    7810  NaromunekuDe  6740 

Totapella  7720   Plain  of  Neuera  ellia 

6210 

The  monntain  ^t^m  of  Caylon  has  a  pret> 

ty  well  defined  position  in  the  centre  of  the 

In  Ceylon,  the  rocks  are  of  the  plntonio  and 
metamorphic  series.  Like  the  peninsula  of 
India,  it  has  a  belt  oF  low  land  of  varying 
breadth,  consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  running 
round  its  coast.  Numerous  lagnons  exist  on 
the  east  coast,  at  Nilla  veeli,  Baticiiloa,  Ac. 
Adam's  Bridge,  between  Ceylon  and  Ramiiad, 
consists  of  several  ledges  of  oonglomerate 
and  sandstone,  hard  at  the  anrfnce,  and  grow- 
ing coaree  and  soft  as  it  descends  till  it  resta 
n\i  a  bank  of  sand  apparently  accumulated  by 
the  influence  of  the  cnrrente  at  the  change  of 
the  rooiieoons. 

The  Maha  Welli  Ganpa  river  has  its  source 
near  Adam'a  Peak,  and  after  a  course  of  200 
miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  Trin- 
comallee.  The  Eiilaui  Qauga  and  Ksln  Oanga 
are  on  the  western  coast,  and  tiie  Wataway 
Qanga  on  the  south  eset.  The  rich  and  well 
watered  delta  between  Colombo  and  Galle  is 
an  overgrown  waste.  The  Singalese  whose 
property  it  if,  have  covered  it  with  cocoanut, 
bread-fruit  and  jsck-fniit  trees,  and  on  those 
they  are  content  to  live,  or  rather  exist, 
passing  the  great  part  of  their  time  in  sleep, 
while  the  women  uf  their  household  work. 
The  population  in  1844  was  estimated  at 
1,442,062,  and  in  1857  it  amounted  to 
1,697,975  besides  about  30,000  soldiers  and 
foreigners.  Since  then  at>  estimste  hsa  been 
made,  which  shows  a  population  close  on 
three  millions.  There  are  varioas  statementHas 
to  the  races  occupying  Ceylon.  The  European 
population  is  small  and  coneiste  chiefly  of 
British  emigrants  employed  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  or  on  the  plantations.  The 
AiiatioB  of  Ceylon  nre  the  Veddah,  the  Srn- 
galeu,  the  Tamil,  and  the  Mahomedane.  The 
Veddah  are  hantera,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aboriginaa  of  the  island.  The  Tamila 
of  Ceylon  belong  to  the  same  race  aa  the 
Tamils  of  Southern  India,  and  consist  either 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  island  for 
centuries  or  who  are  recent  emigrants.  'I'bey 
are  to  be  chiefly  found  in  the  north-east 
portioD  of  the  island,  and  the  two  towns  to 
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which  thtij  chiflfl;  nmxtt  ua  Jkffiia  and  Trin- 
comtdoe.  Their  maia  occapatioti  ii  agrical- 
tnnl.  The  labonren  ol  th«  iiluid  are  KtyloA 
coolias.  They  come  over  in  Urge  niimbers 
ttom  the  oontinent  during  th«  coSm  aeason. 
Th«  Si-ngaUu  ue  the  iahkbiUnU  proper  of 
Ceylon,  and  range  themBelves  under  the  beadt 
of  Kandiane,  low-country  Siogaleae,  and 
Rhodiah.  The  Kandiane  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hill-coantry  and  are  a  hardy  lobnet 
nee,  never  till  recently  intermingling  with 
thair  low-connti;  brethren.  Tlieir  Unguage 
ie  made  np  of  three  component  parts.  Klu  (or 
Singaleae  pure),  the  PaU,  and  tbe  Sanskrit. 
They  possesi  an  eiteneire  literature,  and 
their  religion  ia  Buddhism.  The  low-ooutitry 
Singaleae  are  either  Buddhista,  Roman  Catho- 
lioa,  or  Frotestsnta.  The  inflnenee  of  Boman 
catholiciim  is  very  great,  and  the  people  are 
divided  into  classes  attu  thor  occopations. 
Among  the  Eandyane,  and  them  only,  pol- 
yandry is  prevalent,  and  the  wife  has  the 
possession  of  all  brothers.  The  children 
call  the  eldest  brother  father.  A  man  can 
bring  in  another  not  a  relation,  to  have  joint 
marital  rights  with  himself ;  indeed  the  first 
husband,  can  so  introduce,  as  many  as  the 
wife  will  consent  to  receive  at  husbands. 
According  to  Polybius,  polyandry  was  practis- 
ed in  aucioDt  Greece,  and  in  Book  xii.  we 
read  that  it  was  an  old  and  habitual  practice 
in  Sparta.  In  Kaudy,  in  the  Btma  marriage, 
the  husband  goes  to  reside  in  the  wife's  house, 
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dean,  very  nnmBTons,  foibidden  to  ippeuha 
temple,  or  any  of  the  higher  castes. 

Gataroo,  an  ontoast  laoe  in  Cejlon. 

Bargher,  in  Ceykm,  is  the  name  ^lU 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mixed  Eurapeu  ud 
native  origin.  Lord  Ysleutiawho  travdUh 
Ceylou,  says  the  races  are  IIlc 

Rajah  TFansaya,  the  king's  caste 

Srahman  Watuaya,  the  caste  of  bnhniii, 
akilled  in  science. 

Wanija  Watuaga,  the  merchant  casts. 

Oowi  Waniaya,  thecaateof  Goviwhoate. 
vste  the  ground,  known  in  Ceylon  by  the  ium 
of  Vellala,  which  however  ia  not  a  SinplM 
word.  These  G^owl  or  Yellal,  are  of  Ik 
higheat  caste  on  the  island,  there  being  dm 
of  the  three  superior  eastos,  exaept  the  Xi^ 
of  Candy,  who  is  of  the  first. 

CAtMda  layo,  iiihabitants  of  the  wook 
who  strip  the  skim  of  aoimals  to  make  tbMp 
for  the  king's  use. 

Veddo,  a  people  who  live  wild  in  ths 
and  kill  wild  beasts. 

Dvuvwo  caste,  commonly  called  Chii^ 
which  is  not  a  Singalese  word.  The  niM 
DurawD  is  compounded  of  two  woidt,  whiek 
signify,  come  from  afar. 

Karavo.  There  are  nine  snh-divisiaBi  <C 
this  which  is  commonly  called  thefiahetau'i 
caste ;  it  derives  its  name  from  a  com[ 
word  which  signifies  "  evil  doers,"  ba 
the  occupation  of  the  casta  ia  the  dMtn^ 
if  animals,    which  by    the  religioa  d 


and  the  woman  Bhares  the  family  inheritance  |  Baddba  is  forbidden. — ( VaUntia't   Yofflt 


with  her  brothers.  The  huabimd,  ia  thii 
marriage,  can  be  dismissed  summarily  by  the 
fiunily  of  the  wife.  In  the  Beaga,  a  more 
respectable  marriage,  the  wife  leaves  her  own 
huose  for  that  of  her  husband, — forfeits  all 
dum  <m  the  properly  of  her  parents,  but 
acquires  some  claim  on  that  of  her  husband, 
and  the  wife  cannot  obtain  divorce,  unless 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  husband.  Di- 
vorces are  constantly  sought  for  by  women  on 
trivial  pretences.  A  child  bom  within  nine 
months  of  the  divorce,  must  be  maintained 
by  the  husband. — Sirr  (Gtylon)  nays  :  The 
principal  castes  are  four,  viz.,  the  Surya 
Varua  or  Boyal  Bace  j  this  has  two  divisions, 
via.  :  Goe  Wania,  division  of  the  Surya  or 
Boyal  Bace.  Cultivators,  the  most  numerons 
in  the  island,  and  to  it  belong  the  nobles, 
chiefs,  priests,  and  nearly  all  the  Government 
•ervants.  JSiiU  Malcartya,  or  Shepherds,  ia 
the  second  division  of  the  Surya, 

.£raeAsttNaTran«i,dsscendants  of  brahmins. 

Witpa  Wanta,  b  divided  into  two  classes, 
cnltivators  and  shepherds. 

Kihoodra  Wantu,  has  60  sub-divisicms. 

Jthodia,  is  a  eaate  in  Ceylm  regarded  as  an- 
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and  Traveli,  Vol.  I.,p.  492.)  Ond  race  iaCerhl 
wear  their  hair,  which  is  lot^  and  InxDiiut 
dressed  like  a  woman's,  with  ona  or  two  wcf 
large   tortoise-shell   comba    fostened  is  i^ 
which  to  a  European  eye  imparts  a  peeaJii^| 
unmanly    look  to    the   irearer.     The    '  ~ 
of   women  differs  little  from 
but  they  mostly  wear  a  kind 
boddice   with  long  sleeves.    Fainting 
been  discovered,  in  India,  of  which  it  is  < 
cult  to  decide  the  date.     Bac  they  r^ 
soeoss  in   bnddhist  history,  and    the   i 
may  extend  from  the  first  or  seeoDd  cm 
before  Christ,  to  ^e  fourth  and  aixth  eei 
era.     One  very  large   picture  eoi 
with  figures,  represents  the  coronation  li  fl 
faala,a  Buddhist  king.  He  is  seated  on  si 
or  chair,  crowned   with  a  tiara  ot   thei 
conventional  form ;  com,  as    an    embW 
plenty  and  fvtility,  is  bs6ig  potued  owV 
shootder  by  girls.     All  the  women  are  mIi 
to  the  waist ;  some  of  them  bare  tlie  eaJi 
tiie  cloth,  or  saree,  thrown  aeron  the  boa 
and  poasii^  over  the  left  shonlder.    ^asn 
men   on  foot  and  oo   horaebaak  have  M 
waist  cloths  only.    In  another  large  pkM* 
fuU  of  flgorts,  rratrawntiag  tba  introdmliN 
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of  Bnddhiam  into  Ceylon  ^nd  ita  eBtitbliahment 
tilers,  »11  the  figures,  m&ls  and  female,  are 
inked  to  the  waiaL  Somo  bsva  waistclothB 
or  kitta  only,  others  have  acarfs,  or  probably 
tbe  enia  of  tbe  dbnteea  thrown  over  their 
ibnntders.  Femnle  fignrea  in  difiereut  atti- 
tudes around,  are  all  uaked  ;  but  have  neck- 
Ihcm,  ear-riiisB  and  bracelela,  and  one,  a  gir- 
dle of  jewels  round  her  loius.  These  curious 
paintitigi  are  the  only  re  presentations  of  the 
actual  attire  of  an  anojent  period  existing  iu 
India  ;  and  they  show  thnt  the  ancient  style 
of  dress,  or  fabric  of  which  it  was  oi>inpoi«d, 
has  changed  very  little  to  the  present  day. 
Dhoteea  may  now  be  somewhat  broader,  es- 
pecially tbe  better  lunda  of  them,  and  so  reach 
to  midleg  or  lower ;  bnt  the  mode  of  putting 
on  iir  wearing  this  garment,  the  folds  passing 
between  tbe  legs  and  tucked  into  tbe  waist 
behind,  and  the  long  plaited  or  folded  ends 
hanging  in  front,  were  precisely  the  same 
tlien  as  now  ;  and  this  alao  mny  be  said  of 
tbe  saree,  or  women's  garment,  tied  and  worn 
after  the  same  fashion. 

Ceylon  is  divided  into  six  administrative 
provinces:  Wmtern,  Eastern,  Northern,  Snuth- 
em,  N,  Western  and  Central,  the  chief  towut 
of  whichare  Colombo,  Trincomali,  Jaffiiapataro, 
Point  de  Oatle,  KameOalla  and  Candy.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  in  1867  was  £969,936 
aipenditure£!f27,933  ;siirplas  £42,004.  The 
trade  of  tbe  colony  has  been 


Trnports. 
..£6,022.179 
4,961,061 
1867...    4,504,338 


I86S.. 


Exports.    I      Total. 

£3,665,157    £8,587.339 

3,586,464       8,547,515 

3,660,23o  I     8,034,568 

The  silver  coinage    in    circulation    is  tbe 

rupee,   tba  value  of  which  is  two  shillings. 

The  doUftr  passes  at  4i.  2d.  Of  oopper  coins — 

134  Chain  ...  =  48  Pice. 

48  Pice z=  12  Fan«m. 

12  Fanam...=      1  Rizdollar. 
This  riK  dollar  ia  of  silver,  and  waa  issued 
in  IS08,  but  is  now  ranly  met  with. 

Tbe  vegetable  )iroductiona  of  Ceylon  are  cof- 
fee, ciunamon,  coir,  sugar,  rice,  tobaco,  cotton, 
araca  nuts,cDcoanuts,  cardamom  a,  pepper,  arrow 
root,  maize, maniocs,  fine  gmina,  arriick,  cocoa- 
unt  uil.easential  oils  of  ciunamon.dtrunella  and 
lemon  grass,  dye-wood,  ebony,  and  other  fur- 
niture woods.  Tbe  sugsr-oaue  was  bronght 
to  Ceylon  from  the  Mauritius  by  a  merchant 
of  Colombo  abont  1333.  The  products  chiefly 
expcH'ted  to  Europe  compriiie  coffee,  aiona- 
mon,  coir,  sugar,  cardamoma.  dye  wood,  ebony, 
eocoaut  oil,  and  essential  oils.  Of  these  the 
moat  important  by  fat  is 

Cofiee.    When  Ceylon  became  a  British  pos- 
session, it  wss  considered  as  valuaUe  only  for    __  _ .                                 _      _ 
its  pearls  and  apice ;  at  the  present  time,  tb*  port    Tbe  dampness  and  coolneai  uf  tbe  hill 
pearl  fiaheiy  of  the  island  hu  ceased  to  be  pro- '  dimate  renders  it  inpoesiWe  to  perfectly  cure 
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dnctive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon  hu  sunk 
into  an  almost  profitless  speculatioD.  Coffee 
is  now  tbe  great  ataple  of  the  island,  and  de- 
servedly ranlcaSrstonacconntoftbe  moiteyva- 
Ine  of  the  yearly  exporta.not  less  then  ^Ao  great 
number  of  persons,  both  Europeans  and  natives 
to  whom  it  affords  a  regular  employment. 
The  yearly  crops  in  1852  amounted  to 
300,000  cwts.  From  1820  to  about  1830  the 
quautity  of  coffee  shipped  to  England  yearly 
increased,  although  it  still  consistod  entirely  of 
the  native  grown,  badly  prepared  berry,  reared 
without  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  and  rank- 
ing below  almost  every  other  kind  of  cofiee. 
In  1830  the  first  attempt  at  coffee  cultivation 
and  curing  was  made  on  a  proper  scale  by  tbe 
gnvemor  of  the  island.  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
The  sucoeea  which  attended  this  experiment, 
although  partial,  added  to  the  lowering  of  the 
import  duty  onBritishE^t  India  coffee  by  the 
imperial  legislature  in  1835,  and  induced 
several  merchants  and  others  to  apply  for  waste 
forest  land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  the 
West  Indian  principle.  During  1836  and  1887, 
upwards  of  7.000  acres  of  crown  lands  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted. 
Tbe  success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
CMpitalists  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purpoMes,  and 
the  land  sales  which  in  1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres  grew  to  78,000  aorea  in  1841. 
By  the  end  of  1647,  when  fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  about  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  plant- 
ing in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The 
number  of  plantations  formed  was  380,  the 
majority  of  which  contained  from  120  to  300 
acres  of  cultivated  coffee.  The  total  acres 
brought  under  this  culture  up  to  1849, 
were  50,840  ;  of  which,  however,  several 
ihousaude  had  ceased  to  be  productive.  These 
estates  are  situated  at  a  great  variety  of  alti- 
tudes ranging  from  1,000  to  4,500  feet  above 
sea  level. 

a  1849,  tbe  total  export  was  387^36 
,  value  £456,663;  they  rose  in  1859 
to  601,655  cwts.,  value  £1,488,019.  As  a 
rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably  grown 
in  Ceylon  at  a  less  altitude  thau  3,500 
feet,  the  most  favourable  height  being  fnra 
3,000  to  3,500  feet.  The  bestplantations  are 
situated  in  the  Kandian  province,  where  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  uoou  about  76,  and  in 
the  morning  not  higher  than  60.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal drawback  to  the  encess  of  these  prvpn- 
ties  has  been  the  abaenoe  of  roads  in  mai^ 
impelling  the  planter  to  convey 
his  half  dried  crop  on  the  beads  of  coolies,  or 
oa  tha  baoka  of  bullocks,  for  a  distaoce  of  35 
miles,  before  finding  any  caniage  trans- 


tfie  coffee  beny   ia  tboM  elerated    regions 
it  hes  therefore  to  bo  conveyed  to  Colombc^ 
where  a  oonatAot  high  tecnperatnre  eoablea  the 
merchant  to  complete  thedryinj;  process,  which 
the  planter  had  but  commenced. 

In  1866-7,  «37,231  cwts,  of  coffse  were 
exported  from  Ceylon,  of  which  200,129  were 
grown  by  natives.  Ita  annual  export  of  cici- 
namon  is  lbs.  819,851,  of  cocomint  oil  cwts. 
109,557,  of  plumbago  cwts.  50711,  of  coir 
38,643,  of  ebony  cwts.  21,562,  and  of  deer 
horn,  cwts.  8,501. 

Cinnamon.  From  the  earliest  period  at 
which  any  record  eiinted  concerning  the  nsi 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  bnck  to  thi 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  tlie  year 
1760,  daring  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  th^  thick  jungles  of  the  Low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  beeo  cat  upon 
the  light  soil  of  the  mariLime  provinces. 
spice  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  western, 
ern  and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundauce  nf  cin 
namon  growing  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  indnoad  the  first  Portuguese  aettlera  to 
fix  the  seat  of  thdr  government  at  Colombo,  a 
spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or  shelter  for 
shipping.  In  1833  the  trade  in  this  article 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  six  years 
later  the  government  commenced  the  sale  of 
their  preserved  plantations  by  monthly  auc- 
tions. In  this  way  the  whole  of  them  with 
bnt  one  exception,  have  been  disposed  of 
chiefly  to  the  English  merchsuts  and  capital- 
ists. The  forests  are  still  searched  for  the 
jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especially 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  is  far  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  muoh  as  three-fonrthe  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipments  amounted  to  10,000  bales 
of  88  lbs.  each,  of  which  2,000  were  for  India, 
Fersia  and  Arabia.  Tbeae  latter  places  have 
long  ceased  to  take  any  dnnamon,  whilst  the 
exports  to  Europe  have  been  reduced  to  7,000 
bales  of  100  lbs.  in  1849,  6,000  bales  in  1850, 
and  5,800  balea  in  1851.  altfaoogh  the  selling 
price  in  the  London  market  has  been  brought 
down  to  about  one-third  to  that  realised 
twenty  years  since.  In  1 S35  the  export  duty 
in  Ceylon  was  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.,  according  to 
quality  ;  it  is  now  only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts. 

Coir  and  CoManut  Oil  being  both  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  cocouiat  palm  or  Cooos  nnoifera, 
equally  exported  to  li^nrope,  may  be  Boticcd 
together.  The  palm  tree  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  ialand,  but  its  favour* 
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ite  looalify  is  the  low  country  witluntwdn 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  ooast. 

Of  late  years  European  ct^ital  and  ikill 
h&v«  been  brought  to  bear  upon  thiiprodnu 
with  remarkable  lesnlts.  In  the  veaten 
prnvinoe'  about  6,000  acres  are  sow  coimd 
by  fine  cocoannt  trees,  many  in  beuing  at 
their  fifth  and  sixth  years.  In  the  narthem 
province,  abont  10,000  acres  have  been  colli. 
rated  in  the  same  manner,  abilst  on  tlie 
eastern  coast  from  3,000  to  4,000  icrtsttt 
similarly  planted.  The  ordinary  yield  of* 
good  tree  in  full  bearing  is  50  oocoanata  ynilj; 
many  trees  on  Enropean  lands  produce  irm 
150  to  200  per  annnm.For  the  Enropeaamu- 
ket  the  tree  ia  only  available  aa  producing  ooii, 
fibre,  and  rope  from  the  outer  husk  of  tJM 
frnit  and  cocoanut  oil  from  the  kernel  'tui 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  total  nhipmentsotill 
sorts  have  lately  been  about  30,000  tu  40,000 
cwts.  to  EuropB,a)id  20,000  cwts.  to  the  *Ut« 
of  India  and  colonies.  The  mannfactenoi 
cocoanut  oil  for  shipment  to  Europe  bii 
only  been  carried  on  during  the  last  tweo^- 
five  years,  although  long  previously  mait 
by  the  natives  fur  their  own  um.  'Ha 
bullock  mill  employed  by  them  to  cnnii 
the  nut  and  express  the  oil  is  of  the  mdett 
make,  and  has  remained  unimproved  for  tba 
laet  5O0  years  :  a  good  description  of  it  tuj 
be  seen  in  Davy's  account  of  Ceyloa  The  fint 
steam  oilmills  and  hydraulic  presses  wot 
erected  by  the  QoTemraeut  in  1829,  and  vlia 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  hadbetOM 
known  and  valued  in  this  country,  the  tsUl>- 
lisbment  was  sold  to  private  parties.  lUi 
aver  since  assumed  an  imptvtw) 
place  amongst  the  exports  oE  the  island,  h 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England  wii 
GI2,457gallona,  and  in  1850,  791,791  galleoi, 
1851  322,500  gallons.  Itisthis  ul 
which  forms  the  fouudation  of  Price's  pntol 
candles ;  it  is  also  much  used  by  soap  and  po- 
matum mann&cturers.  The  qnauti^  eoi- 
aumed  in  the  island  must  be  aannaJly  ibeit 
half  of  the  above  qoanUties. 

Sugar,  as  already  observed,  is  the  os^ 
article  the  manufacture  of  which  baa  bea 
itrodnced  into  Ceylon  by  Europeans.  T^ 
first  oanea  planted  with  a  view  tn  the  mtat' 
facture  of  sugar  were  carried  thither  from  tb 
Mauritius  in  the  year  1832  j  they  wm 
planted  in  tiie  centnd  provinco,  in  the  v^ 
of  Dambera. 

Cardamom*  are  collected  by  the  nativta  ii 

theoentraland  some  parts  of  the soatiiera as' 

western  provinces,  from  plants  growing  ie* 

wild  state  aniongat    deuas  foiwla  or    lev 

jungles.    The  shipmenta  of  this  do  not  exoMd 

100  to  160  cwts.  annually. 

Ebony  ia  found  in  great  abnndanoe  is  the 
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north  of  the  island,  ud  to  some  extent  ii 
Ktadyu)  cauntrj.  The  great  weight  of  the 
timber  renders  it*  tnngport  very  costly,  onleia 
wbei«  w&ter  conveyance  on  be  obtained, 
which  i>  teldora  the  caw  but  dnring  the  rainy 
nuntbs.  Immenie  foreita  of  this  4ood  are 
still  eziating  iu  the  island,  but  to  a  great  ex- 
tent too  far  from  a  port  of  Hhipment  to  be 
aviikble.  The  exports  of  ebony  have  varied 
maeh  of  lata  years  from  1 5,000  to  5,000  cwte. 
Sapan  or  Dye  Wood  ia  ohipped  to  this  coun- 
try, where  it  ia  employed  as  a  red  dye.  The 
twe  of  whicli  this  is  the  mature  woody  part 
grows  abnudantly  in  the  western,  eouthem 
aud  central  provinces,  without  any  onlti ration. 
It  is  fit  for  cutting  wben  about  five  yeare  old, 
at  which  time  it  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feeL  The  exports  have  been  for  the 
last  few  yeare  abJut  6,000  cwte.  annnally. 

Euenlial  (Hit  of  dnnnmon,  citronelle  and 
leoKin  graes,8re  made  ohieSf  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Galle  iu  the  S'lUtlieru  provinces. 
The  oil  of  cicnainou  is  also  made  largely  at 
Colombo  :  ik  is  obtained  from  the  broken  or 
inferior  pieces  of  bark  rejected  in  packing  the 
bales  of  epice.  The  other  oile  are  the  produce 
of  two  highly  scented  graaees  cultivated  to  a 
eonitiderable  extent  by  both  natives  and  Euro- 
peans for  the  purpose  nf  distillation.  The 
extent  of  the  trade  in  this  may  be  thus  stat- 
ed, say  for  ]8-t9  oil  of  cinnamon  33,400 
ounces,  oil  nf  lemon  grass  28,000  ounces. 

Tebaeeo  is  cultivated  with  some  atteotiou 
and  snccesB  by  tbe  Singaletie  of  the  western 
province,  tbeKaiidyans  of  the  interior  and  the 
Tamils  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  island. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  and 
when  deprived  of  their  shiil,  which  is  of  no 
vilee,  the  nut  is  found  to  be  equal  in  siea  to 
a  nutm^.  They  are  exported  to  Gulcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Singapoi.ir,  Penang,  and  the 
Maldive  Islands,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
£30,000. 

Coeoa  NuU  also  form  a  prominent  feature 
amongst  the  exports  to  Indian  sUtea,  both 
in  tbe  raw  aud  dried  state,  in  which  coudi- 
tloa  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  Copra. 
The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  Galle  and 
Colombo,  and  amount  iu  vaJue  to  about 
J  14.000  yearly. 

Arrack  ia  distilled  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  cocoannt  flower,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  certain  districts  of  the  aonthem 
province  of  the  island  under  licences  from  the 
Government. 

ColUM  is  grown  very  generally  both  by 
the  Singalese  and  Tamil  Tacea,  but  upon  no 
regoUr  plan  nor  to  any  extent. 

Stce — Of  the  highest  importasceto  eastern 
nations,  is  largely  grown. 
Jaggery  or  native  tugar  ia  produced  abon- 
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dantly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Ceylon, 
from  the  juice  of  the  Eittool  or  Jaggery 
palm,  Caryota  urens.  The  sap  is  dnwn 
off  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
the  ooooa  palm,  but  it  does  not  flow  so 
readily,  and  to  obviate  this  the  natives  are 
in  the  habit  of  iusertiug  within  the  surface 
of  the  out  flower  spike  a  small  mixture  of 
time,  garlic,  salt,  and  bruised  pepper.  This 
is  left  on  the  incision  for  a  fen  days,  when  it 
is  removed  and  the  flower  sgain  cut,  the  sap 
wilt  tiien  flow  readily  for  sevoral  months  cuu- 
tinuously.  The  collected  juice  is  boiled  iit 
eatheru  vessels  to  a  certain  cooaiatency  when 
it  granulates  aud  forms  a  fair  eample  of  sugar 
capable  of  beiug  reflued  to  a  good  degree  of 
purity.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  wood  c^ 
those  trees  which  have  been  thus  tapped  is 
very  much  harder  than  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed trees  in  the  forests  which  is  quite  soft 
and  spongy,  the  trees  longest  tapped  are  much 
the  hardest. 

Arrowroot  andiianioca  are  both  rather  ex- 
tensively grown  in  the  maiiti me  provinces,  the 
former  being  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown 
n  the  West  India  islands. 

From  the  Manioca  the  Cingalese  prepare  a 
[ine  flour  rtsembling  arrowroot,  but  much 
sweeter  and  far  more  nonriahing.  Boiled  or 
baked  with  milk  it  forma  a  most  delicious 
meal,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  rich  custard. 

GereaU.  UiUtU.  The  finer  Graim  of  Ceylon 
are  Koorakam,  Cooloo  Uoongatta,  PannaAbba, 
Amrooo.  They  as  well  as  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion of  rice  called  Uill  Paddy  are  grown  on 
poor  lands  and  yields  very  email  return,  often 
not  more  than  threefold. 

Other  produett.  The  cultivation  of  West 
India  ginger  in  Ceylon  has  been  auccessfuL 
The  Uanilla  hemp,  the  China  grass  cloth  plant, 
and  the  Durian  trees,  iu  1654-5  were  growing 
.  Keeua  oil  is  obtained  from  tbe  £eeds  of 
different  species  of  Calopbyllum  ;  Meeriya  oil 
is  yielded  by  the  seeds  uf  several  species  of 
Isoiiandra ;  and  Madol  oil  from  the  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Oarciuia.  Doon-Ooommalle  resin  ia 
also  likely  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
Idin.  NeaPhiLJoum.,  Yol.li\..No.l1, 
April  1861,  p.  J^roM  364  to  365.) 

Tin  is  fonnd  iu  the  alluvium  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  tbe  eastward  towards  Edel- 
ga^ena.  Gold  in  the  rivers  flowing  towards 
the  west.  Nickel  aud  cobalt,  near  Saffiagam. 
Many  gems  are  exported  from  Ceylou,  where 
the  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire  aud 
ciiinamou  sume  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
bnt  not  emeralds.  Sapphire,  spmell,  chry- 
Boberyt  and  corundum  are  found  iu  Ceylon- 
Tha  sapphires  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  blue, 
white  and  staz-stoue,  aud  are  met  with  at 
Mstura  aud  SaStagam,  and   rubies  and  eap- 
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phires  at  Badollft  and  Saffrsgam.  The  Co- ' 
madam  ia  vflrjr  plentiful  at  Battagamana,  on 
tiia  bankt  of  the  rivet  A.giri  Kandnta.  Tbe 
great  bulk  of  tha  gemi,  faowever,  come  from 
Batnapura,  whicli  meana  the  city  of  gems. 
Ceylon  afforda  all  the  varieties  of  quartx ;  as 
rock-crystal,  amethyst,  rose-qa  arts,  cats' -eye, 
and  prase.  Rock-crystal  occurs  in  abandauce, 
both  massive  and  crystallis«l,  of  varioos  co- 
lours, good  quality  and  in  lai^e  masaes. 
Amethyst  also  is  pretty  abundant,  very  beantl- 
ful  specimens  of  this  mineral  are  fonnd  in  the 
alluvion,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
gneiss  and  granitic  rock,  in  SafFragam  and  the 
Seven  Korles.  A  large  crystal  of  it  was  found 
iisar  Buanwelle,  oontaining  apparently  tiro 
distinct  dropa  of  water.  IbiBe-quartE,  which 
is  pretty  common,  is  often  fitund  in  the  same 
place  as  amethyst.  Ceylon  prodnoes  the  6oest 
cat's-eyea  in  the  world,  indued  tbe  only  kind 
that  is  highly  esteemed,  and  that  briii);  a  high 
price.  Tbe  best  specimena  have  bean  found 
in  the  granitic  alluvion  of  SafFragam  and 
Matura.  Pnae  ia  of  rare  occnrrenoe  in  the 
Island,  only  amongst  the  pebbles  on  th< 
shore  of  Trinoomaiee.  Belonging  to  the  sohorl- 
family,  are  topax  and  schorl.  The  topaz  com- 
monly passes  under  the  name  of  the  "white 
or  watnr  sapphire."  It  is  gsAsmliy  white, 
or  bluish  or  yellowish  white,  it  is  commonly 
much  watetwom,  and  perfect  crystals  of  it  ar< 
very  race.  It  occurs  in  many  places  in  thi 
alluvion  of  granitic  rock. — (/tesjf"*  TrattU  in 
Ceylon,  p.  20.) 

The  Zircon  family  is  richer  in  Ceylon  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
the  districts  of  Mature  and  Siffragam ;  and 
is  most  abundant  in  the  former.  "  Matnra- 
diamond,"  is  the  name  applied  to  its  finest 
varieties  by  the  dealers  in  gems.  Besides  the 
two  well-established  species,  common  zircon 
and  hyacinth,  there  is  a  third,  massive,  opaque 
and  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  dark  brown  (wlour, 
Specimens  of  it  from  Saffragam  weigh  two  or 
three  ounces.  The  natives  are  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  zircon.  The  yellow 
varieties  are  sold  by  them  as  a  peenliar  kind  of 
topaz,  the  green  as  tonrmalines,  the  bynuinth 
red,  as  inferior  mbies.and  the  very  light  gray, 
as  imperfect  diamonds.  All  the  varieties 
are  fonnd  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  sUavial 
ground,  which,  both  in  Saffragam  and  Matnra, 
is  of  the  same  kind. 

For  the  mby-family,  Ceylon  has  been  long 
celebrated.  Four  species  of  it,  viz.,  spinell, 
sapphire,  corundom  and  chrysaberyl  oconr. 
In  gneiss  or  granitic  rock,  spinell  is  com- 
paratively rare.  Dr.  Davy  got  small  and 
very  beautiful  crystals  of  it,  which  were 
brought,  it  was  said,  from  the  interior,  and 
ha  fuuud  it  in  specimens  of  clay  irou-ore, 
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from  11  part  tif  the  Kandyan  eonntr;  man 
gDUBs  is  the  prevailing  rock.  Stp^iia  ii 
much  more  common,  it  occurs  in  eoondtiv 
ble  abnndanoe  in  tbe  granitic  allnvion  of  lls- 
tura  and  Saffragam,  and  in  tha  neighbou- 
hood  of*Avisavelli,and  on  the  NeuiaElljis- 
patan. 

Tbe  cornndnm  of  BattagammMis  ii  in- 
quently  fonnd  in  large  six-aided  priioa,  ii 
oommoiily  of  abrown  colour,  whence  itit  call- 
ed by  the  natives  "Cumndngslle,"  oinnuoM 
stone  ;  occasionally  it  is  to  be  met  with  pU' 
tially  or  tintinly  covered  with  a  bUek  cniA 
which  is  merely  the  stone  with  an  oatwul 
proportion  of  iron. 

Adularia  is  very  abundant  in  some  pud 
of  the  interior,  particularly  in  the  n■ighb»ll^ 
hood  of  Kandy,  wbera  it  ia  oeeasiouaUy  tk 
predominating  ingredient  of  tbe  rock. 

Ceylon,  has  DMuy  animals  and  pUnU 
different  from  thoie  of  India.  Afttr  the  irt 
heavy  showers  the  housaa  in  Ceylon  m 
commonly  invaded  by  snakes  and  venooMi 
insects,  dislodged  by  the  water  from  h<dstui 
crevices  in  which  they  have  been  sbeltsnl 
ig  the  dry  season.  The  game  of  Ce^ 
consists  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  dk,  spotti^ 
deer,  the  red  or  paddy  field  deer,  monst  if, 
the  hog,  bear,  leopards,  bsros,  bluck  parbidgi^ 
red-legkied  partridge,  pea-fuwl,  junghJM, 
quail,  snipe,  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,gilil«)ud 
several  kinds  of  plover,  a  great  varitij  <f 
pigeons,  innumerable  8nakeB,aiKl  tbecRMcdik 
Tbe  acknowledged  aporta  of  Ceylon  m  dt- 
pbant  shooling,buffulo-shooting.deeriho(ilii( 
ilk-huotiiig,  and  deer  oonrsing.  Sir  J.  £  Tir 
nant  (vol.  1,  2Dd  £d.,  p.  7)  informs  os  tW 
not  only  plants  but  animals,  mammalia,  biid( 
iptilea  and  insectR,  eaistin  Ceylon,  whiek  in 
not  to  be  found  in  the  flora  or  faona  <^  tk 
Indian  continent,  but  the  island  does  not  niH 
the  mHJeetic  "  Oour,"  which  inhabits  ihegitri 
forests  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tbe  WamlM^ 
and  it  is  free  of  the  tiger  and  wolf  of  ladK 
The  hyena  and  cboetah,  common  in  &ontb«> 
India,  are  nnknownin  Ceylon, and  though sba- 
dant  in  deer  the  island  possesses  no  n 
of  the  antelope  ortha  giuelle.  Elaphsnlsia 
now  only  found  in  the  thickly  wooded  tonn 
In  one  mode  of  snaring  them,  called  Atnid^ 
01  hand  snaring,  ropes  of  hide,  with  a  aoM 
ore  slipped  by  the  hunters  over  the  imi 
foot  of  the  animal  and  immediately  bstisil 
to  a  tree,  the  animal  moving  on,  stumblts  ••' 
falls,  on  which  other  hnaten  immed'  '^ 
twist  other  ropes  about  Ute  legs  is  ■ 
figure  of  8,  and  a  sbed  is  erected  for  its  p*- 
toction,  until  sufficiently  tanod  to  be  reoMii 
The  solitary,  must  or  rogue  elephant,  is  csM 
Itoraalia,  in  Ceylon.  Amongst  Enraps*^ 
,  the  most  celebrated  hunter  was  tlie  hJulbif* 
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Bi^;an,  vho  is  Hud  to  have  shot  more  than 
burteea  hundrod  ekpbknta.  The  height  oft 
foU  grom  CejIoD  elephant  varies  from  eight 
uid  a  iialC  to  ten  feet.  The  tusks  vary  in 
kogtb  from  3  to  7  f«et,  and  their  weights 
niiga  from  SO  to  120  Ibs^  but  60or70  lbs. 
in  tbe  unnga.  A  deer  as  large  as  the  Azii 
bat  differiog  from  it  in  the  iiiimboT  and  or- 
nDgement  of  its  spots  has  been  described 
ij  Dr.  Kdaart,  to  whose  inquiries  the  natural 
liituiy  of  Cei'lnii  was  la^^ly  indebted,  and 
IB  ibnnd  two  new  species  of  mmikej's,  a  nam- 
Mr  of  curious  shrews  and  an  orange  coloured 
chnentnoD)  also  tw'>  squirrels  not  discovered 
ilwwhere,  (one  of  tliem  belonging  to  those 
qnippedirith  a  parachute)  as  well  as  i 
oeal  varieties  of  the  palm  squirrel  (Sci 
xnioiliatus,  Leaoh.)  0(  the  birds  of  the  is- 
and,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
fiedea  have  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Templeton, 
)r.  Kelaait  and  Mr.  Layard,  OF  the  fish  tbe 
)ybiamgnttatiim,oneof  thescomberoidfiitbes, 
anwD  to  Europeans  as  the  seir  fish,  is  the 
MC  but  mackerel,  carp,  mallet,  red  and 
tiiped  perches  and  a  sardine,  (Sardiuella 
4«oh'<wii,)  are  used, — Prod.  F.  ZtyL  p. 
a.  Tament't  SktUKe»  of  the  NtUwral  Ri»- 
wy  of  Ceylon,  p-  62.  Forbet'  SUven  yeart 
■  Cej/lon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  27-  Mker's  Riie,  p. 
!1.  See  Boddha,  Gephol  op  terns,  Qems.  India, 
Ilk  309,  3S6.  Jains.  Inscriptions,  p.  3S4, 
l69,Konig:  Kotmaale,  Kulit  Lawang,  Hot 
fringe,  Lecaaium  Coffeiei  Leedes,  Kelingu, 
jseches,  Maha-welli-ganga,  Marco  Polo. 
kguthenes,  Navakire,  Nicolo-di-Conti,  Orni- 
liolDgr,  Olay,  Full,  Fareyos,  Fearts,  Ftipuans, 
'etrified-wnod,  Fuiiatu,  ?ulyandry,  \t.  106. 
'mbytes,  Thersitea,  Rain,  Bamisseram,  Rhi- 
lophus,  Batnapura,  Ravana,  Ruby  mines, 
Ut,  Sapphire,  Satinwood,  Sciurus,  Sripada. 
iDrTkTADsa,  Sua,  Tamil,  Tea,  Teer,  Tin, 
'oreh-tree,  Triucomallee.  Turaour,  Valentine, 
•ddha,  Wijan,  Woudmoth. 
CEYLON  ALPINIA.  Eno.  Alpinia  al- 
ghas.  RoKoe. 
OEYLON    DIAMONDS.       See  Schorl, 

CEYLON  INDIGO-  See  Indigo. 
CEYLON  MOSS. 
Qnoilwia  liebcniudaa.  OnvilU. 
Facui  lichenoide*.  Turxer. 

„      ■mjlaceus.  0' SImugKnaty. 
BfAnroooceoa  liehenuldM.  Agard/L 
Bigaitina  liokeuoidM.  Lamowota. 
fioa  mow  Eno.  I  Uauue  de  Ctyloa      Fb. 

iblawawoad  „     | 

A  small  and  delicate  fucns,  well  known  for 
B  amylaceoos  property  it  posseasee,  and  the 
ge  proportion  of  trne  starch  it  furnishes. 
m  fnmda  we  filiform  ;  the  filaments  mooh 
lodicd,  and  of  a  light  Ipurple  eolot. 
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grows  abandantly  in  the  large  lake  or  back- 
water which  extends  between  Putlam  and 
Calpentyr.  It  is  collected  by  the  natives  priu- 
ci pally  during  the  S'>uthtreat  monsoon,. when 
it  becomes  separated  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water.  Tbe  moss  is  spreitd  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  mn  for  two  or  tbrea  days.  It  is  then 
washed  several  times  i»  fresh  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  Buu,  which  bleaches  it,  ^tw 
which  it  is  ailleoted  in  heaps  for  exportation. 
100  grains  weight  yielded  the  fullowing  pro- 
portions : — 

VegBtable  jell;...    BtM  I  aiim                   ...    4-00 
TruB  Btarch       ..     1500    Sulphate  and  phoi- 
LigneouB  fibre  . .     18  0O  |      phate  of  liino  ..     lOJ 
Sulphate ind  mu-  I  

rkM  ct  Kida. .        SGO  j  Tatal-.-WOO 

—with  a  trace  of  wax  and  iron.  Tor  a  decoc- 
tion, taketwo  drachms  ground  to  fine  powder, 
water  one  quart,  boil  for  twenty  minutes  and 
strain  through  moslin.  By  increasing  the 
proportion  of  the  grouitd  moss  to  half  an 
ounce,  the  filtered  solution  on  cooling  becomes 
a  firm  jelly,  which  when  flavoured  by  cinna- 
mon or  lemon  peal,  augar  and  a  little  win^ 
is  an  excilent  article  oF  light  food  for  aick 
children,  and  convaleacents. — Beng,  Fhar„p. 
276. 

CH.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  India  canaot  pronounce  the 
ch,  aod  invariably  substitnte  the  *.  Thus  the 
noted  Pindari  leader  Cheetoo  was  called  by 
the  Dekhanis  tieto'o.  Again,  with  many  5i 
the  tribes  of  tbe  Indian  desert,  the  i  is  alike  a 
Stumbling-block,  which  causes  many  singular 
mistakes,  when  Jessulmur,  the  '  hill  of  Jessnl,' 
becomes  Jthulaur,  '  the  hill  of  fools.' — TixTt 
Sajatthan,    Vol.  I.,  p,  102. 

GHA.     Qoz.  HiKD.  Post.  Tea. 

CH.A  AR  BAGH.  See  Cbu-Bagh.  Jelalabad. 

CHA'AB-ARABS  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  Mesopotamia.  They  are  a  tall,  warlike  race, 
strung  limbed  and  muscular,  active  and 
healthy.  Colonel  Felly,  in  writing  of  the  Araba 
of  the  Chaab  tribM,  says  it  is  neeessary, 
when  considering  tbe  Arabs, to  distinguish  be< 
tweenaseries  ofgrades  towards  civiliiation, in 
whioh  they  may  at  present  be  found.  Tha 
Bedouin,  is  wandering,  pastoral,  tent-loving, 
disdaining  to  trade,  yetavariciooa  and  willing 
to  sell  his  ghee,  hia  mutton,  or  his  horse,  and 
always  found  in  wide  and  open  wastei,  nn- 
pressed  upon  by  adequate  exterior  power. 
Yet,  even  the  Bedouin  bends  to  circumstances. 
He  accepts  the  region  allotted  for  his  pasture 
grounds.  Plunder  hss  its  laws  and  ven- 
geance its  chivaliy.  If  he  will  not  trade, 
he  has  still  wants  ;  and  saffers  the  presence  of 
a  Jew  or  Saleebah  as  the  A^han  suffers  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  A  little  higher  in  the  scale,  as 
with  the  Chaab,  is  the  original  wanderiug 
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putoral  Arab,  in  »  district  when  he  u  prwsvd 
upou  from  vithout,  aod  vh«re  bouudless  plun- 
der uid  roaming  are  leatntined  bj  exterior 
force.  The  Arab  then  partly  torne  to  agri- 
culture, and  for  thia  he  muat  in  aome  degree 
settle.  Society  harmonizes  to  this  le*eL 
Trade  ia  pos»ible.  Com  ia  lold.  The  Abba 
are  woven  and  exported.  Datea  are  planted. 
The  appetite  for  trade  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  Huts  of  reeda  replace  teuta ;  and  ou« 
sees  in  their  feeble  eSorta  at  reed  omamenta- 
tioD,  and  in  their  rough  twisting  of  thick  reed 
rope  for  their  bands,  the  poHsible  germ  of 
some  architocturtti  efforts.  Yet  higher  iu  the 
acale  is  the  Arab  flourishing  aa  au  experienced 
and  wealthy  merchant  in  a  town,  or  adminis- 
tering a  well-ordered  and  comfortable  rural 
district.  Paesiiig  among  tbeae  people,  society 
ia  Been  in  ita  transitional  state  towardu  civlli 
zatiou. — I'ell^.  Rawluaon,  i.  36. 

CHABAQ.  HiifDi.  Salicomia  faracteatft  1; 
also  root  of  the  black  pepper  vine. 

CHABE  OE  CHABUL.     Malay.    Chabe. 
Chih-  Gbabe  Sabrang.  Malay.  Capsicum. 
CHAEI  JAW  A.     Jat.     Long  pepper. 
CHABINA,  parched  maize,  also  parched 
gram. 

CHABTJK.  Bi»D.  A  nhip,  hence  Cbabuk- 
Sowar,  a  jockey,  literally,  a  whip-rider. 

CHABUK  CHURL  Himd.  Hiptage  ma- 
dablota. 

CHABUTBA.  Hind.  A  raised  pktform,  a 
dais  or  terrace. 

CHACH.  Several  places  ou  the  Indus  are 
named  after  the  Gbach  dynasty,  viz-,  Chacb- 
pur,  Chachar,  Ghachgaoii,  Cliachi.  Chach  was 
a  brahmin  who  osurped  the  kingdom  of  the  Uai 
dynasty  of  Sind.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Shahram  or  Sbshrear,  and  ho  in  supposed 
to  have  invented  the  game  of  cliess.  He  seems 
to  have  reigned  about  A.M.  2,  uid  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  hie  brother. 

The  Rai  dynasty  had  ruled  from  Kashmir 
and  BjiDOuj  to  Makrao  and  the  pmt  of  Dubai 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Omau,  and  from 
8nrat  to  Kandahar  and  the  Sulaiman  Bange, 
The  commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  in  the  time  of  Kai 
Diwaij,  the  capital  was  Alor.  He  was  a  power- 
ful chief,  who  contracted  altiancea  with  the 
rulers  of  India.  He  was  saocoeded  by  his  aon 
Rai  Siharas  I.  Rai  Sihssi  was  the  celebrated 
son  of  Rai  Sihara,  and  the  next  was  Siharas 
II,  who  reigned  42  years,  and  was  killed  in 
t>atUe.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nuusherwan. 
After  Sahaai  II,  a  brahmin  dynasty  suc- 
ceeded- Their  refgn  seems  to  have  extended 
lo  137  years  and  to  A.  D.  A^9.— Elliot. 

CHAOHA.  A  Baluch  tribe  east  of  Katian. 
SeeKelat,p,  491. 
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CHAOHEON      or     Chachjjm.  flm 
Rhododendron  arbnreum. 

CHAGH-N  amah:,  also  called  thsMki 
Hind-o-Siiid,  is  a  translation  (rum  u  A , 
Arabic  history,  made  about  A,D.  1216(10, 
613)  by  Mahomed,  then  residiug  ttCua 
Sind,  The  ancient  Arabic  leeiiu  to  'en 
httn  wiitten  before  A.D.  753.  It  lilt^ 
drawn  upon  by  Nizam-ud-din,  FeTi^ti,lG) 
MasuDL  and  others.  Chach-nama  ii  i  Fata 
work  descriptive  of  the  Arab  coDqaettof  In 
The  Arab  occupation  of  Sind  was  oulj  la 
porary.  On  their  retreat  the  twr^  i 
verted  to  the  ruieof  native  princes,  udi 
practically  independent  until  its  alaorpli 
into  the  empire,  during  the  reign  otiili 
in  A.  D.  1592,  for  the  aaccesses  of  IttiiM 
of  Ghazni  made  no  permanent  ioipretuMi 
thsDL  Up  to  the  time  of  Mahomed,  tiittteHU 
Arabia  had  been  quarrelling  withaodtvU 
their  neighbours.  But  immediately  u 
demise,  his  followers  and  discipln,  wboa 
teachings  iiad  made  brothers,  moved  witf 
spirit  of  unanimity,  and  Siudh  and  fled 
India  were  placea  which  tiuy  otwii 
EUiat't  HiO.  of  India,  p.  9. 

CHACHRI.     Hind.  Myrsine  Aliiaa. 

OHACHYA.     Coarse  sulphur. 

CHACKI,  in  L.  86"  21' East.  aodL,; 
35'  North. 

CHACKLEB.     Tab.    Atano 
maker. 

CHACKOONDA.  Hind.  Cassia tonu 

CHACUA  A  wheel,  a  circle,  s  cj 
years,  a  weapon  of  a  circular  form  ofleu 
ill  the  hands  of  the  hindu  gods.  RssiCb 
the  zodiac-  Varahaepatiohacra,  the  cjdi 
60  years.  Nachacra  chacra,  the  spina 
the  fixed  stars,  Prachawa,  an  epie^di 
which  the  degrees  of  precessions!  nM 
are  counted. —  Warren,  Kala  SatJiila. 

OHACRADHAUr,  or  wielder  o£  tht. 
cus,  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  th« 
Geticrace.    A  nameof  Kziehna.  SeeKi 
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CHAGSHUSHA.    One  of  the 
Brahmadica. 

CHADACHET     Tah.  t  A  smaQ  I 

Falghat,  wood  of  a  light  brown  coli>n6 

for  buildings  and  carts.— (7o/(»id  /n* 

CBADACOLA.  Tam,  Tbl.  Dsmmer.I 

Vateria  indiua. 

CHADAR.  HiifD.  Aaheet,ada«,» 
of  sheet  iron. 

CHADARGHAT,  the  site  of  the  BmI 
of  Hyderabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  1 
river.  It  has  been  irregolarly  built  I 
but  contaius    sumy  chtiatiao  bmite 
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many  woJth;  hindn  and  mahomodan  resi- 
dents, bauken  and  merchants. 
CHAELWARI.  Pbrs.  Calico. 
CH.£T0DON  ROSTRATA  belongs  to 
Ibe  Sjuamtpetinet,  wbiah  iDclades  the  Chieto- 
lODB  and  other  curious  fishes,  as  the  Ooaohmen 
he  Horsemen,  and  others.  The  beaked 
III')  rostrat«d  ChstodoQ  of  the  fresh  water 
iTera  of  lodia,  when  it  sees  a  fly  alighting  on 
iny  of  the  plants  which  overhang  the  shal- 
ow  water,  approaches  the  pUce  cautiously, 
ill  directly  beneath  the  object  of  its  attack. 
PheD  placing  itself  in  an  oblique  direction 
rith  its  mouth  ajid  syes  beneath  the  surface, 
t  retnains  a  moment  immnveable,  and  taking 
limlilieafirst-raterjfleman,  darts  at  tbeinseot, 
.  drop  of  water  from  its  tubular  snout,  but 
rithont  showing  its  mouth  above  the  surface. 
Km  which  only  the  drop  soems  to  rise,  and 
katwith  snch  effect  that  thongh  at  thediatance 
!  fonr,  fire  or  six  feet,  it  Tery  seldom  fails 
)  bring  its  prey  into  the  water.  Another 
■all  East  Indian  fish,  the  Tozotea  jacnlator, 
itches  its  food  by  a  similar  dexterous  diS' 
lay  oE  archery.  Mr.  Hommel,  governor  of 
^B  honpital  at  BaCavia,  firat  uoticftd  the 
ibits  of  the  Chrotodon  roatrata.  It  does  not 
ipoae  any  putt  of  its  month  out  of  the 
lier. —  ffood^t  Zoography. 

CHA6A.  alaochaga-IagajTKL.  Sanseviera 
ijlanica,  Roieoe. 

CHAGBTAT,  or  Sakatai,  the  SacB-dwipa 
'tbs  Fooraiiii  (corrapted  by  the  Greeks  to 
tythia),  whose  inhabitants  wirahipped  the 
ID,  and  whence  is  the  river  Arverma,  As 
Vt  Chightai  dynasty  drew  to  its  cluae 
I  I^astUD  Tarkestan,  the  priestly  element 
9gaa  to  increasa:  in  1678,  Galdan  khau, 
>Tereign  of  the  Eleutk  or  Kalmuk  tribes 
DiQDgann,  established  the  khujahs  of 
e  White  Uoautain.     But,  after  a  centnry 

(Kraensiona,  in  1757i  the  Chinese  brongbt 
a  Turkestan  Btates  under  their  role.  If 
I  exanine  the  political  limits  of  the  great 
itic  nation  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  six 
itnries  before  Christ,  we  shall  find  them 
tie  circnmscribed  in   p«wer  on   the  rise 

Timoor,  though  twenty  centnries  had 
{Mad.  At  this  period  (A.  D.  1330),  under 
>  Jaat  prince  of  Qetic  race,  Togluo  Timoor 
m,  the  kingdom  of  Chaghtai  was  bounded 
the  weat  by  the  Desht-i-Kipehak,  and  on 
Math  by  the  Jaxartes  or  Jihoon,  on  which 
IT  tha  Qetio  khan,  like  Tomyris,  had  his 
Ital.  Kojend,  Tashkand,  Ootrar,  Cyro- 
iB,ftiidthe  moat  northern  of  the  Alexan- 
leities,  were  within  the  bonnda  of  Chaghtai, 
\  Oete,  Jote,  or  Jit,  and  Takshao  races, 
ieh  oocapj  places  amongst  the  thirty-aix 
il  neea  of  India,  are  all  from  the  region 
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of  Sakatai  or  Ch^htd.  Regarding  their 
earliest  migrations,  the  Foorana  furnish  cer- 
tain  points  of  information  and  of  their  in- 
vasions in  more  modem  times,  the  histories  of 
Miihmood  of  Ghizni  and  Timoor  abundantly 
acquaint  us.  From  the  monntaina  of  Joud  to 
the  shores  of  Mekraii,  and  along  the  Ganges, 
the  Jit  is  widely  spread  ;  while  the  Tasksbao 
name  is  now  confined  to  inscriptions  or  old 
writings.  Inquiries  in  their  original  hsnata, 
and  among  tribes  now  under  different  names, 
might  doubtless  bring  to  light  their  original 
designation,  now  beet  known  within  the  ludaii; 
while  the  Takshac  or  Takiuk  may  probably 
be  discovered  in  the  Tajik,  still  m  his  ancient 
hannts,  the  Transiixiana  and  Chorasmia  of 
classic  authors;  the  Mawar-ool-nahr  of  the 
Persians  ;  the  Taran,  Turkisthan,  or  Tochai- 
isthan  of  native  geography  ;  the  abode  of  the 
'i'ochari,  Takshac,  or  Toorshka  invaders  of 
of  India,  described  in  the  Poorona  and  existing 
inscriptions.  The  Qetes  had  long  maintained 
their  independence  when  Tomyris  defended 
their  liberty  agtun^t  Cyms.  Driven  in  sac- 
cesaive  wars  across  the  Sutladge,  they  long 
preservsd  their  ancient  habits,  as  dianltory 
cavaliers,  under  the  Jit  leader  of  I^ahore,  in. 
pastoral  coromuuities  in  Bikoner,  the  Indian 
desert,  and  elsewhere,  though  they  have  lost 
■ight  of  their  early  history.  The  transition 
from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  but 
short,  and  the  descendant  of  the  nomadic  Gets 
of  Transoziana  i«  now  the  best  husbandman 
on  the  plains  of  Hindasthan.  Were  we  to 
contrast  tJie  literary  acqnirementa  of  the 
Chaghtsi  princes  with  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries of  Europe,  the  balance  of  lore 
would  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  Asia- 
tics, even  tliongh  £li»beth  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France  were  in  the  scale.  Amongst 
the  princes  from  the  Jaxartes  are  historians 
poets,  astronomers,  founders  of  systems  of 
government  and  rslif^on,  warriora,  sod  great 
captains,  who  claim  our  respect  and  admire 
Man.— Tod' t  RcJMlhan,  Vol.  J.,  pp.6,  60, 
322.     See  A^han. 

CHAQOS  ISLANDS  and  BANKS,  called 
also  Diego  Garcia,  extend  from  laL  7*  39' 
S.  to  lat.  4°  14'  S.,  and  lie  between  70°  36' 
and  72°  50  E.  The  Chagos,  Laoeodive  end 
Maldits  archipelago,  are  groups  of  atolli  and 
madreporie  reeb,  are  all  low  coral  ishnds, 
densely  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Tbe 
Maldives,  the  most  southerly  cluster,  include 
upwards  of  a  thousand  islands  and  reefs.  The 
Laccadives  are  seventeen  in  nnmber. 

CBAGRIN.     Fb.     Shagreen. 

CHAQUL-BANTI.  Bkmo.  D»mia  ex- 
tensa,  Broxan 

CHAQUL  KHURI.  Biirs.  Iponue* 
pei-caprB,    Steta. 
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CHAGUL  NCDI.  Bxhq.  Sphnrsnthua 
liirtns.     BuriH. 

CHAH.     Tei. 

CEIAS.  Hind.  Pkrs.  A  well.  Hence 
ctaibi,  belonging  to  a  well,  or  lauds  irrigated 
firom  wdla. 

CHAHaL.  Pies.  Forty.  Hence  Chah'lum, 
the  forty  dnys  of  uncleanneBS  after  cbild 
birth. 

OHAHAR  BAGH,  in  long.  70°  41'  East, 
and  Iftt.  34°  8'  Kortb. 

CHAHI.     Land  irrigated  from  wells. 

CHAHIL  or  CHAHIUA,  a  KJpoot  tribe, 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  now  converted 
to  mahome danism.  There  are  a  few  in  the 
Hissar  district  and  on  the  borders  of  13ika- 
neer.  Though  mahoinediuis,  they  neveFlhe- 
less  retain  charge  of  the  tomb  ofOogaChau- 
ban,  a  hindii  prince  uow  esteemed  a  aaiut. 
—JBItvO.     mUon. 

CHAHIL,  in  long.  73°  Sff  E.,  and  lat. 
SO"  4ff  N. 

CHAHIL.  Pbrb.  Forty. 

CHAHIj-TAN.  a  range  of  mountains 
which  form  the  western  bouudary  of  the  vat- 
ley  of  Qaetta  orSfaavl. 

CHAHL  HINAR.  See  Eermaiiahah. 

CHaBLUM.  Pkrb.  Hiitd.  From  Chahl, 
Puts.,  forty,  a  mahoroedan  ceremonial  for  a 
woman  forty  days  after  child-birth. 

CHA-MAHI-DAR,  properly Che-mabi-dar, 
fiurm  servants,  hired  for  six  mouths. 

CHAHOONG  1  A  tree  of  Akyab,  grows 
to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  plentiful  in  Kam- 
ree  and  Sandoway  districts.  Used  in  house 
building.  (Qd.  Is  this  Cbakooug — or  the 
Cordia  niyxal)_Cu?.  Cat.  1862. 

CHAHUMAN  or  CHOHAN.  This  is 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Aguicula  and 
njpoota,  not  of  them  ouly,  but  of  the  whole 
rajpoot  race.  Its  branches  (sacka)  have 
maintained  idl  the  vigour  of  the  original  stem  ; 
and  the  Bam,  the  Kbeechee,  the  Deora,  the 
Sonigntra  and  others  of  the  tweuty.four,  have 
thur  names  immortalized  in  tiie  song  of  the 
bard.  The  derivation  of  Chohan  ia  coeval 
with  his  fobulooe  birth  ;  the  four-handed 
wurior  Chatoor-bhooja,  Chatoor-bahu,  Vira. 

CHAIA.  Mamal.  Oldeiilandia  umbellata. 

CHAIHRA.  SeeChera. 

OHAILCHALISA.  Parmelia chamchadalis. 

CHAILK.  HiND.I  A  tree  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  furnishing  a  hard,  white,  grey  timber. 
—Cal.  Oat.  Ex.  1882. 

CHAILaOOCKT,  in  Long.  77°  14'  E. 
and  Lat.  I6*S'N. 

CHAIN.    Low  caste  races  in  India. 

CHAINAISH.   SeeKash. 

CHAINHAR,  of  Hazara,  the  HuasieBsya 
hypolenca. 

CHAIPEL  HARRA.     See  Har. 
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CHAIBWEJEPOH.  ia  long.  76"  15*  K, 
and  lat.  10°  6'  N, 

CHAISHUSHA.  One  of  tlie  Uena.  Sa 
Menu. 

CHAIT,  a  bindu  month,  {Maroh-Ap4 
commencvB  when  the  sun  enters  into  Pisca 

CHAITI,  spring  and  Rabih  harvest,  ffttf 
padva  ceremony  or  flying  of  paper  kites  i 
held  as  the  new  year,  on  the  new  mo(n  ■ 
Ohsitra,  about  the  5Ch  ApriL 

CUAITANYA,  wasthe    sonofa  hnU 
who  settled   atNadhya,   but  wan  ongii 
from  Srihatta  or  Tibet.     He  was  a    Ti 
nava  ascetic  who  founded  a  sect  in  B«d 
along  with  Adwaitanand  and  Nity auand, 
men  of  domestic  habits.     The  maimer  ofl 
death,  alxmtA.  D.  1 527,  ia  nut  known 
occurred  at  Nilachal  or  Guttack,  where  hel 
resided,   adding   energy  and   repute  to 
worship   of  Juggarnatb.     The   sect  wot 
Kirshna  asPacam'atnut  or  supreme spiritip 
tu    all  worlds,  and  both  the  cause   andi 
stance  nf  creation.    In  his  capacity  of  er 
preserver    and    destroyer,    he    is    Bn 
Vishnu  and  Siva  :  and  in  the  endless 
gions  of  his  substance  or  energy,  heisaai 
ever  was  and  will  Im.  Beaidea  these  nu  ' 
tatioos  of  himself,  he  has  for-Varioua  pm 
assumed  speciSc  shapes,  as  Avatars  or 
nationa;  ^HM  or  portions;  An«anaorpa 
of  portions  and  so  on  ad  in6nitum.  His  ] 
pal  appearance,  and  in  fact  his  actual  as 
manifestationa   was  as  Krishna,   and  ii 
capacity  he  agun  was  present  in  Cbvbi 
who  ia  worshipped  as  the  deity.as  are  the  < 
forms    of    the    same    god,    particulari| 
Gopal,  the  cowherd,  or  Giipinath,  the 
of  the  Milk  Maids  of  Vindraban,  hia  fi 
which  juvenile  characters  are  regarded 
LUa   or  sport.     All  petsons  of  aUcaata 
occDpatioiiB  are  admitted  to  the  ract  froa 
convictioTi  that  all  are  alike  capable  of  fi 
the   sentiments  of  faith  and   devotion. 
Bhakti.— ITtbon'j  Bindu  Rtli^ion, 

CHAITTA.  Sakb.  Any  sacred  i 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhiat,  as  a  tn 
altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  uom 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  fdneral  pile,  aa  aa 
or  pillar,  and  is  probably  applicable  h 
the  buddhiat  Chodteu,  or  ofTeHng  to  thei 
and  the  Duogten,  a  bone  or  relic  reo  ' 
The  Stupa  or  Choi^a  of  Indian  but 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  sul 
to  the  Cave  temples  and  Tiharaa 
teries.  Tlie  ancient  etnpa  were 
meant  aa  receptacles  of  atJnr  the 
or  the  BodhisattvaB  and  the  fcingB 
couraged  the  propagation  of  IJiQ  1 
faith.  Chodten  or  Chorten  of  Tibe% 
milar  to  the  Stupa.  They  conaiat  at  *ci 
cat  vase,  and  have  a  cupob  over  them. 
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went  H  nlic  lepoiiloriM,  remuna  o[  r«Tered 
LuDU,  Hcred  writings.  Bnt  th^  are  prin- 
dpallr  offoring  lacef^aclea,  and  no  Tibetan 
pMMi  b;  without  depositing  agme  offering 
or  oblktioQ. — HyiUr't  EasUm  ifonaclUtm,  p. 
43.  Cumungham'g  BMUa  Topri.  See  Bad- 
dlw,  Dehgopa,  Karli,  KumaU, Topee, 

CHAS,  a  oirole  or  marked  ofi  plot,  a  wheel 
■f  a  cart,  any  wheel, 

CHAKosCHUS.  An  extriut:  very  bout: 
Mten  in  Ajmere  to  give  apj>etite  and  promote 
iigtttioD.  It  ii  probably  ibe  extract  of 
'ehuka"  or  sorrel:  one  tola  ia  sold  for  one 
uina.— ffra.  Utd.  Top.page  132. 

CHAKAB,  a  country  bounded  on  the 
Wt  b;  Jeehekten,  on  the  west  by  Tonrmet, 
led  by  the  Soonlot  distrioC  on  the  north. 
In  this  Chakar  district,  is  the  city  of  Tolo- 
Nonr  (tevea  lakea)  called  by  Chinese  "Ia- 
■a  Uias,"  by  Uongols  "  Nadau  Omo," 
V  Tibetans  "  Sat  Dood."  Od  the  French 
nap  the  place  bean  the  name  nf  "  Kairoan 
Boome."— i'rtMSp'c  Tii)tt,  Tartaiy  and 
UMgoUa,  p.  i9. 

CHAKaH.  Hind.  A  servant,  hence,  Cbakari, 
[inflrally  howerer  duplicated,  aa  noiikri 
jukiL—JEUiot. 

CHAKALF^DA.    Himd.    Cassia  tora. 

GHAKU.     »ee  Guluban. 

CUAX.IYARA,  in  Malabar,  aolais  of  out- 
•itefarahmiiis— 'ITiiKiti, 

CUAKKAN.  HiKD.  also  Chakkala.  Hind. 
in  oil  prefia, 

CHAKKL  Hud.  A  hand  mill 

UBAKKILI.  Tah.  Ual.  A  ourriar,  a  ten- 
ter ;  shoeniaker,  the  village  shnetnaker  ; 
BOWD  to  Europeans  aa  a  ohiickler.  The 
^kkili  is  one  of  the  nou-aryan  raeea  of 
[odia— iri^Mm. 

CHAEUAK.    HiKD.    Flint. 

CHAKO,  or  Eatti  Jogi.   See  Jogi. 

CBAKOLTI.  EiKD  t  A  light,  pMe  yellow 
niaared  wood,  not  atroag.  Plentiful  in  the 
■autbal  jnngl«a  from  Baneebahal  to  Nonihaut 
r  over  a  di^nce  of  nbout  thirty-fiTe  miles. 
fatire  fumitvre,  tables,  palkees,  lenstians 
nddoon  are  made  from  this  wood. — Call. 
Uinnttrt' Jovmal,  Jvljf  1860. 

CHAKOO,  also  Cburri.  Gnz.  Hind. 
InkQife. 

.CflAEOR  SURK  and  Chakor  kandhi, 
laa  kinds  of  imported  iron. 

CHAKOON  SEEDS.     Seeds   of  Cordia 

S».  An  ointment  is  prepared  from  them, 
eh  ia  an  ezeaUenfc  applioation  to  riugwomi. 
hokooD-ki  Uiflj,  Hin^.  Cordia  myxa  Seeds. 
uCHAKOOIiYA,  Bbso.  Hcmiontis  ootdifolis. 
'.CHAKOR.  HiKD,  Atash  Khor-  Fua, 
ke  CJsakoT  partridge,  T^nu)  rufna  (Per- 
ls mfa,)  or  CMabia  Cbakor  of  Jerdon.  The 
U«  wa  aaid  by  .tiie  natifM  to  be  enaiuDw 
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CHAKSA  VARTA. 

ed  of  the  moon,  and  at  full  moon  to 
eat  fire.  The  two  Paraian  words  signify  fira 
eater.  The  chakor  ia  aa  extremely  commou 
bird  iu  eJl  parts  of  the  yalley  of  the  Indus, 
and  throughout  Tibet.  In  winter,  when  tha 
hills  are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  great  numbers  close  to  the  rivere, 
even  iu  the  immediate  ueighhonrhood  of  the 
illagea  ;  iu  general,  when  approached,  they 
ie  close  among  the  crevices  of  the  stones.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  invited  by  the  thenuadar  of 
Iskaro  to  be  present  at  a  hunting  party, 
which  he  had  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the 
chakor,  or  painted  partridge,  by  eurraunding 
a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these  birds  are 
numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who,  approach- 
ing from  all  directions,  graduUly  form  a 
dense  circle  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  iu 
diameter.  When  the  partridges  are  disturbed 
by  a  hoiseman  iu  this  enclosure,  they  can 
only  fly  towards  the  living  wall  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Loud  shouts,  aad  the  beating 
of  drums  and  waving  of  caps  and  cloaks,  turn 
them  back,  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to 
side  tilt  at  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
itupid  from  the  noise  and  confusion,  they  sink 
to  the  ground,  and  allow  themselves  to  bo 
caught  by  hand.  The  scene  was  a  very  strikiog 
cue.  The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  dell,  full  of 
rocks,  but  without  trees.  The  sport,  however, 
did  not  seem  so  successful  as  usoal,  six  or 
eight  birds  only  being  captnred. — Dr. 
Thornton's  Travels  in  Wattrn  Sinaiaya  and 
Tibet,  p.  2- 

OHAEOTR,  Hind-  also  Chakotra,  Citms 
decumana. — Linn,  The  Shaddock  or  Fnmello. 

CHAKOWAR,  also  Jangli-powsr.  Himd, 
Cassia  obtusifolia. 

CHAEUA,  the  discus  of  the  god  Yishna 
resembling  a  wheel  or  quoit,  a  sort  of  miasila 
weapon,  whirled  round  the  middle  finger,  and 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  Chakra  is 
mytbologically  described  sa  a  circular  mass 
of  fire,  darting  flame  in  all  diraotions,  which 
thrown  by  the  gods,  slays  the  wicked,  and 
then  returns  to  the  hand  from  which  it  ia- 
lueif.  The  Sikh  Akali  usually  have  several 
of  them  on  their  conical  caps.  They  fly  with 
great  rapidity  and  strike  hwd  bnt  with  most 
uncertain  aim.  They  are  expensive  and  are 
almost  useless  weapons.  See  Hindoo,  SWa, 
Namam,  Kaaarabi,  Vishnn,- 

CHAKBA-KELI  AHITI,  or  Abitirl,  Tel. 
Hnsa  paradisiaca,  L.  A  small  delicate  kind  of 
plantain.  Perhaps  ChiAra  sfaonld  be  read 
Sakkara, "  sweet." 

CHAKRA  VAKA,Dr  Sapb.  Ruddy  goosa : 
tiie  birds  ara  supposed  to  be  separated 
through  the  night. 

CHAKBA  VARTA,  Sabs,  a  parsmouiit 
sovereign,  an  efflpeior.  A  hum  bome  by  soaw 
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CHALCOPHAPS  INDICU8. 

fkmiliet  of  bnhnuuiB,  ia  BeDgftli  compted 
oommoniy  into  Chnokerbatty.  In  Buddhism, 
a  aniTeraal  emperor,eodowed  with  aapeniBtunl 
powora.  8uTop«8.  Hgda't  Bauem  Mona- 
ckiMm,  V.  430. 

CHAKEAVA.RTI  KURA,  Tei.  CUenopo- 
dinm  albnm,  L.  R.  u.  £8.  The  words  mean 
"  Emperor  VflgeUble."     Ssna.  iyn.  V<utuka. 

CHAKBI.  Bbn.  CHAKEIKUDU.  Tsl. 
An  oilman. 

CHAKRINA.  See  TfiishnRva. 

CBAKSU,  HiHD.  CasBiA  abana. 

GHAKTI,  a  diek  or  flat  circular  piece  of 
ateel,  also  ft  disk  of  leatber  used  on  tbe 
axle  boxes  of  carriage  weele. 

CBAKtJN.     A  river  of  Boondee. 

CHAKUNDi.  B>NO.  Caasia  tora — Linn. 

CHAKWA.  Hind.  A  duck,  the  brahmaDj 
dnck. 

CHAKTTAEN.  A  small  dass  of  Raj- 
puts in  Ghuipur.  Wilvm. 

CHAL.  Quz.  Hind.  Bark,  the  bark  of 
any  tree :  the  akin  of  a  living  body. 

CHAL.  Hihd.  Ron  Brauouis.  Conocarpus 
latifolla. 

CHAL,  Hind,  manners :  cnsUins.  Com- 
monly fiuplioated  into  "Chal  Chain"  or  use  and 
wont.  Thechfil  of  the  Bnjpo'it,  like  tba  mora 
of  the  Bomant,  or  coffwnt  of  modem  Italy,  ia 
-ftigniflcant  alike  of  the  mental  and  external 
habit  In  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
path  cbalked  out  for  him  by  the  sagea  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  persona!)  it  b  that  which  custom 
baa  rendered  immutable.  Kya  boora  rJidl 
ehalta,  in  what  a  bad  path  does  he  march  ! 
■aya  the  moralist  :  Bdp,  DAdd,  chat  ehora,  he 
abandons  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  says 
the  atickleT  for  custom.  ZW i  Bnjasthan,  Vol. 
A,  p.  607. 

CUALAI,  of  Eaghan,  Juuiperusexcelaa,  J. 
aiborea,  pencil  cedar.    See  Charai. 

CHALAN,'  Hind.  A  permit,  any  invoice 
—EUiot. 

CHAL- AN  AB,  Htnd.riDd  of  froit  of  Ponioa 
gnnatnm,  the  pomegranate. 

CHALAl'ACHCAHI,  Tkl.  Indigofera 
eniiMpbylla,Z. — E,  iii.  376. 

CHALAB,  the  Persian  wheel  of  a  com- 
mon well  transferred  to  the  bai^  of  a  canal, 
the  margin  of  a  jbeel,  or. .the  high  bank  of 
a  Tirer. — Povell.   Hand  Book,  p.  209. 

CHALBANE.     Gbsbk.    Oalbaunm. 

CHALCEOONY,a  qnartiose  mineral  found 
at  Cambay  and  in  many  parts  of  India. 

CHAL-CHAHBA.  Him.  Fomelia  Kasi- 
tufaadalis. 

CHALCOPHAPS,  INDICn^Limr.  Call- 
ed by  the  Singhalese  neela  oob«rfa,  a  bird  of 
Ceylon,  strikingly  elegant  both  ia  ihapo  and 
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OHAUJBA. 

CHALCOPSITTA  ATRA.  TbtUidbiT 
of  New  Guinea. 

CHALDEA.  The  tract  of  eamibrT&rat«e(» 
pied  by  the  Chaldeans  was  the  Bontuans 
district    of  the    Chaadim,  or  (%alTb(i,ji 
Central  Armenin,  a  little  «a;  noi^vudd 
Era  Rnm.     We  also  And  tra«e«  of  tfaia  ptifk 
in  the  names  given  to  different  places  ttiiM- 
vale,  westward  of  the  sonrca  of  the  £aphnla, 
as  far   as  the  banks  of  the  Baly^  sod  lib- 
wise  in  Bahylonia,  a  part  of  whieb,  togrtta 
with  the  whole  tract  of  cimntr;  Ijiiig  beiiM 
the  rivers,  was  designated  Chaldea  b;  KUti 
the    oldest     wriUrs,   and    mora  putHnU) 
Betoaus,  who  apeaks  of  agreatresuttiDtlt^ 
Ion  i<f  tlie  people  inkDbilin^  Chaldea.   Stabj 
epeaksoftho  Chalybes,  Moaynceci,  tK,wi: 
the  former  are  now  callod  Chaldeau.  (Sink 
xi.  i>p.   52B,  529)  This  people,  eriaibarii. 
Sabean  followers  of  Gash,  are  to  be  diitiiigii^ 
ed  from  those  descendants  of  Sbem,  w^  f 
a  later  period,  oocnpicd  part  of  the  mosriM' 
of  Assyria  and  the  country  westward  ufib»j 
ver  Tigris,  and  to   whom,   though,  ptdi^ 
erroneuusly,   tbo  Chaldean  nains  hu  baj 
more  particuUrly  applied.     The  earlieW  bf* 
of    Babylonia  are    designated 
{See  Fragmenti  from  ApoUodonu,  Sj 
and  otluT$,  pp.    30,  56,  67-)     In  Ft< 
time,  the  name  Chaldea  was  evidently 
to  a  tract  of  country  touching  tbe  v>\ 
em  extremity  of  old   Babylonia,  and 
iug  from   thence  to  tbe   Persian  Golf 
both  sides  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  l*- 
iuoluding  some  of  the  territory  lying  ( 
of  Ur  of  tbe  Chaldeea.     In  thisseotioDofi 
country,  Ptolemy  places  tbe  towns  and 
of  Sbuuda,  JtUhacharta,  Shalala,  Atbi,a< 
Teredou,  all  on  or  near  the  river,   «hiha>' 
wards  from   tfaenee  were   situated  ChiM^ 
Bethara,   Beramba,  and  Orchoe.    Initali 
these  places,  we  now  find  the  modem  eVj 
Basrah  and  the  towns  of  Diwaniyefa, 
Lamlam,    Semavah,     Knt,     Suk-el-Slii 
Mujayah,    Kumab,    Qirdelan,    Zabad, 
hammarah,      Waist,      and      Kat-el-i~ 
Having  briefly  noticed  the  ohangiog  li 
Chaldea,  it  will  be  aaen  that  the  Oaabdia 
ritory  before  meutioned  {the  Ai 
of  Fliay)    formed   but    a    small    psit 
Chaldtans,  and  their  neighbonrs  the  "'' 
were  subject  to  Armenia.  (^S^abo,  xii.  |al 
qttottd  bj/  Chetneg,  p.  92.) 

The  origin  of  this  natin  laoe  hu 
largely  diaouned  by  teranl  learned  m*- 
festoi  Bawlinaon  baliena  that  ChaldMi 
part  of  the  great  Mesopotamia  plain,  bv 
ing  tbe  Peraian  Onlf  on  th«  wnth,  viA  » 
bia  on  iU  west,  and  the  limit  betwew  iT 
and  upper  Mesopotamia  on  the  Mrtk.  " 
Booms  to  hare  been  diridtd  into  a  ■ 


vn  ptntinn  from  Hit  to  Babylon,  and  a 
SDUtlitfD  portion  from  NiSer  to  the  shores  of 
lkiP«rnuiQi]If.  In  Mch  of  these  there  seemB 
tftbTB  bew  atetrarcbr,  viz.,  Babel,  Encfa, 
Atad  hkI  Calneb,  in  the  land  of  Shiiwr 
{GuLX.  10)and  flur,  or  Harnk,  Nipnc  and 
T|M»  or  Laraitoha,  which  aaein  to  be  the  scrip- 
tmlUrofthe  Cbaldeea,  £reo1i,  Olnah  xnd 
Xduar.  The  northern  tetrarcby  was  Babel  or 
Sibjrlon,  Boraippa.  Cutha  and  Sippara,  the 
lit  the  S«phaTT»im  of  Scriptora  A  Semitic 
kt  Aruuio  Taee  is  nsaally  supposed  to  have 
b);  ocODpied  the  great  alluvial  plain  at  the 
'  alh  nf  the  Eo^tates  and  Tigris.  The; 
1  thaniaelves  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  called 
AMjrians,  or  Syrians,  and  Niebulir  re- 
I  the  early  iababitanta  of  lower  Mesopo- 
I  u  pare  AnttnMUiB  closely  akin  to  the 
jriaus  from  whom  iodsed  he  regards  them 
Itsptrated  only  politioally,  aiid  this  view  is 
byBunsen  and  Mallet,  but  Professor 
•linioa  (i,  64)  r^ards  as  correct,  the 
iptsral  statement  that  they  were  Hamites, 
Ethiopian.  The  first  Babylooish 
iwty  began  B.C.  3764,  by  a  powerful 
,  sldee  kiDgdom  in  Soatbem  Babylonia  and 
btustorioal  city  of  Babylon  is  supposed  to 
pt  bean  built  B.C.  3250.  the  Cbaldesn 
huty  lasted  for  1550  years,  BC.  2234, 
HO  Babylon  was  taken  by  Zoroaster,  a 
He,  who  then  fnnndsd  there  the  second 
ikrloDinn  dynaaty.  The  Median  dominion 
Mid  B-C.  2011,  after  a  rule  of  224  years. 
h  ChaJdee  were  on  several  occasions  the 
baaat  racei  The  term  Chaldea,  is  derived 
I  Poeocke  from  Kula  a  tribe,  and  deva  a 
i  or  brahmin.  Cbaldesans  were  undoubted- 
the  first  people  who  dwelt  in  cities  and 
naed  a  nation  in  the  soatli  of  Persia. 
My  letded  in  Heeopotamla,  but  it  is  sup- 
Md  that  they  originally  came  from  near 
arstaod  tfaftt  they  had  spresd  northward 
ntds  the  Caucasian  range,  where  they  en- 
pd  in  aetronomioal  pnreaits.  Astroncimy 
twd  seems  to  have  originated  with  them. 
■y  were  oooquered  by  the  Assyrians,  by 
'  Babylonians  and  by  the  Persians,  nuder 
ma.  In  the  timeof  Pythagorea,  aiidin  the 
•  of  Daniel,  they  were  a  race  set  apart, 
jBgad  in  sstronoioic^  stodies  and  laying 
m  to  magioal  powers.  They  invented  aud 
flayed  a  Saros  or  rwtitntion  period  of  19^ 
n.  Tbaj  latterly  ohoie  the  heavenly 
ies  as  types  of  the  divine  attributes,  and 
■tar  tunes  made  ttism  objects  of  adoration, 
Bcnlarljr  rawing  plaoete.  They  were  ao- 
intcd  witb  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes, ' 


the  art  of  dialling.  By  the  Saros  period 
tbay  were  able  to  calculate  and  predict  lu- 
nar edipsra  and  the  daya  on  which  the  snn's 
eclipses  might  be  expected.  This  period  is 
■till  osed  by  tetronomers.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Chaldjeans 
were  acquainted  with  the  tnie  system  of  the 
universe.  The  invention  of  astronomy  has, 
bowevsr,  been  attribnted  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  probably  derived  their  knowledge  from 
a  more  ancient  nation.  The  Chinese  have  no 
claim,  and  when  the  claims  are  investigated 
of  the  Indians,  Persians  and  Babylonians,  it 
is  found  that  the  systems  of  astronomy  be- 
long to  a  latitude  considerably  higher  than 
Benares,  Persepolis  or  Babylon,  but  some- 
where between  36  and  66  North.  Brahmi- 
nical  books  teach  that  the  longest  day  in 
summer  is  twice  as  long  as  Hm  shortest  day 
in  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  part 
of  India.  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
similarly,  and  Ptolemy  obtained  ancient  Ba- 
bylonian records  of  star  risings,  belonging 
to  latitudes  not  lower  than  the  40th  parallel. 
The  aatroraonical  symbols  of  the  planets 
have  been  derived,  in  all  probability  from 
Chaldean  and  Assyrian  sonrees.  The  symbol 
of  the  planet  Mercury  is  the  f  isthecaueena 
nhiob,  like  the  petssus,  is  an  emblem  of 
eastern  origin.  The  symbol  of  Mars  g  repre- 
sents a  round  shield  and  spear.  The  symbols 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  %  and  If  aredoublfa), 
but  are  probably  the  srra-arabio  form  of  the 
numbers  four  snd  five,  indicating  the  position 
of  these  bodies-  £.  A,,  Proctor,  Saturn 
and  its  tytUm.  London,  1865.  Rawlinton, 
Layard,  UutiKti.  See  Abnbara,  Affghanistan, 
Arab,  Astronomy,  Babylon,  India,  Iran,  Kurdis- 
tan, Mesopotamia,  Serpent,  Terah,  Yavana. 

OHALDEE,  an  aramoic  dialect,  differing 
butsligUlly  from  the  proper  Syriao:  £sraiv. 
"  '1  vi.  6  and  vii.12-26 ;  Daniel  ii.  4  to  vii. 
and  Jeremiah  x.  10  are  written  in  the  so 
called  Chaldee,  There  is  also  a  Ohaldee  gloss 
in  Genesis  xxvi.  47.  The  Babylonian  langnnge 
in  tbe  time  of  Nebachadnezzar  is  very  close  to 
Hebrew.  The  Chaldee  langnnge  may  have  been 
that  of  Tenth,  bat  the  possibility  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  remaining  in  its  original 
sUteduring  the  216  years  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily resided  in  Canaan ;  and  the  430  years  tliat 
the  Hebrews  abode  in  Egypt ;  and  the  400 
years  from  the  Exodus  to  David,  is  untenable. 
Ravilimon, 
CHALDEE,    a  race  who    have  embraced 


Christianity,  They  are  called  Nestorian  Chris- 
tiana, but  thsy  do  not  aeknowledn^e  the  cor- 
Ddg  as«  of  a  tropica]  year  of  865  days,  I  reetnees  of  the  designation.  One  of  their  tribes 
loara,  49  lainDtes,  11  seconds,  (only  25  lis  tbeTiyari.MatrauHanna,  the  Syrian  patri- 
nU  too  gr««t)  and  a  aiderial  year  of  6531  arch  at  Mousol,  gave  Mr.  Rich  the  noma  of  the 
I,  6  hourm  Mid  1 1  minutes.  Ths;  knew  \  following  tribes  of  this  people,  whom  he  called 
131  C  131         ,    ,  . 


CHALS  AtBO  CHALES. 

NutoTutn  ehnstuna,'— The  Tijui,  Tkoob,  Je- 
looi,  Livreaai,  Beemree,  Ngrom,  There  w« 
both  raaboinaUiu  mnd  ehristians  of  the  Neroof 
and  BerwBim  bibei :  the  othera  tn  all  Nes- 
torUna.  Then  are  fonr  Tilltgei  of  NestoriaDs 
near  Amadia  odled  Gheraninoosi,  who  wew 
felt  hsta.  The  Tijui  are  an  indepesdeat 
dLristian  tribe  of  the  Chaldean  nation,  who 
are  mooh  dreaded  bj  all  the  mahomedana. 
These  ohiistian  tribea  are  geographical  ly 
vritluQ  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Hakkari. 
£ich't  RmdenH  in  Koordutan,  Vol.  i.,p.iS6. 

GHALEUBBI— r    See  Chomondri. 

CHALES.  FUNCH.    Pokx.     Shawl*. 

UHALEESGAUM,  in  Long.  75°  3'  E. 
and  Lat.  20°  34'  N. 

CHALI-     UlHD.     Amphicome  a^^ta. 

CHALIA,  a  race  in  Ceylon  who  cultivated 
the  oionainoD  tree.    See  ChalU, 

CHALITA.   Bevo.  }   f   epedoaa-   Tbuk. 

CHALK. 
TrD-*by(Lz  Aa.      I  C&Icii  cirboDu    Lit. 

SfB-baw  BuRH.  I  Capfr  engria        Hint. 

TiUlta  ohuima      Dai.    I  QU-i-ufld  PsBa. 

Caiboi»l«  ollime  Enq.       Crtdi  Tovt. 

Cnia  Fk.       |  MJbI  Rui. 

Kreida  Ocr.     { Kitta-liiiiiii  Suoh. 

Knrni  Ooz.        Qreda  Sp. 

Khuiri  tnatU        Ham.     Blma  chnnambn   Tah. 
Qreta  It.        1  Simaaaiuum        Teu 

This  ia  found  in  the  Dhone  talook  at  Knr- 
omI,  bat  it  Is  generally  imported  from  Eng- 
land. When  prepared  it  ia  called  "  wUtiDg." 
Other  preparation*  are  used  in  the  arts 
awl  in  medicine.  Black  chalk  nsed  in  the 
arte,  U  a  daik  oolored  clay. — SoffU,  Faulkner, 
Ai*tUe. 

CHAL  KUMBA.  Hihd.  Benincasa  c«- 
lifera. 

CHALLA.  Hind.  A  thumb  ring,  and  a 
great  toe  ring. 

CHALLA.     Tat.  Aaparagna  raoemosns. 

CHALLA,  this  caate  form  the  majority  of 
the  mral  population  near  Galle  in  Ceylon. 
They  came  originally  from  the  ooaat  of  India 
aa  weavers  or  embtoiderera. — Tennant.  See 
Cbalia. 

CHALLA,    BiHO.  Dillenia  specioaa. 

CHALLA  QADDA.  Tsl,  Asparagas 
adscendens,  Soxb.     Asparagna  nuMmoauB. 

CHALLA,  QUMMUDU.  Trl.  Gmelina 
parrifolia,  S.  iii.  67  ;~ChaUa  means  *'  butter- 
milk i"  ehnrning-Bticks  are  made  from  this 
Bhmb. 

CHALLA  HUNTA.  Xxl.  Floggea  lenco- 
pynis,  Willd, 

CH  ALM-CHL  H,  A  vaeh  bandbniB  bauo. 

CHALLODBA,  Elensyne  ootacana, 

CHALON,  also  Chalome*.  Hind.  Popolns 
ciliata. 

CUALS.  aloo  CHALKS.    Ha.    Shawla. 
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CBALOKTA. 

CHALTA  OK  CHALITA.  Bm.  VftOmA 
spaoioaa 

CHALUKTA,  also  called  Salu^anei 
known,  as  one  of  the  fonr  tribei  irf  Agnitili  I 
rajpnts,  the  other  tbree  being  tiia  Chobun.tb  \ 
Framara  and  the  Puriban.  Tliey  diiBto 
have  been  princes  of  8oora  on  the  6iii|tH  ' 
Tbey  ere  divided  into  siztean  branches : 

1.  BhageK—Bigah  of  BhsgelUnl 
(capital  Bandoognrh),  Baas  ot  P» 
tapoor,  Tbeiaod  and  Adaloj,  4a 

2.  Beerpoora. — Rao  of  Lnnamna 

3.  Behila.'^KiiIianpoor  in  Un^ 
styled  Rao,  bat  airTing  the  Aidi 
Soloombra. 

4.  Bboorta.  ) 

5.  Ealaeha./  In  BanM,Tekn,n) 
Chahir,  in  Jestnlmer. 

6.  Langaha ;  llahomedaoi  iboA 
Mooltan. 

7.  Togm. — Mahomedan  in  tht  Pi^' 

a  Brikn.           do               da 

9.  Soorki— In  Dskfaan.                i 

10.  Sirwnreah. — GimarinSaniHUaj 

11.  Raoka. — Thoda  in  Japoor.      I 

12.  Ranikia.— DaiacHMiinHawir.    i 

13.  Khaniia. — Allot*  aadJawm,^ 
Malwa.  I 

14.  Tantia.— Ghandbbnr  ;  SikmW 

15.  Almetcba. — No  land.  ' 

16.  Kulamor.— Gucerat.  | 
The  Chalnkya  once  held  lands  ia  GnM4 

Ehandeiab,       Kalian  i       and       WanngiU 
Todi  Rrgailhan.  See  Jaina.    India,  p.  3H  I 
CHALUKTA,  a  dynasty  of  the  Dmrll 
Ur.  Walter   Elliot  telle    na  that  this  ii  if 
otdeet   raoe  of   which    we    find  eatiafidif 
mention  made  in  the  ricords  of  the  DdAfli 
they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  greittrib 
that,  under  the  general   name  of  njpnb,  ■ 
ercised      dominion    over      the      wbdl 
Northern    and    Central   India.     The  M 
anterior    to    Teilapa    Deva    (^ka  89G)  I 
given  on  the  faith  of  two  itueriptiooa  aU 
profess  to  be  token  from  dder  inacriptinil 
copper  plates  then  extant,  supported  by 
firmatory  evidence.    The  inseriptionB  colli 
by  Hr.    Elliot   relate  to  fonr   dynariii 
princes,  reigning  over  tht  groatar  pOitiM 
that    part  of  India    now    dMioddnste' 
Dakahina    or    Dekkan,    birtftt   that 
Kuntsla-dsea.     The  capital   was  first  U 
in  the  mahomedan  province  of  Kalboip^i'^ 
snbieqnently  Devagiri,  now  the  aodoa  ' 
of  Dowlatabad.    The  limita  of  tUa  ki^* 
seem  to  have  been  the  Nsrmada  on  tke  K 
the  ocean  on  the  W. ;  the   line  formed  1^' 
Eananse  langnage  «■  the  S.  E.  and  «  "~ 
W.,   these  would  ioolade    tka 
Ngggar  or    Bfabtot    and    of 
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CHAXAEOFS  BITCBIANA. 

«iBlan  bonnduy  piobaUy  did  not  extend 
below  the  ghaU,  Wow   whioli  lay  the  king- 
doBicrf  KtlingkendAodhra. — Priruep't  Anli- 
qmtim  by  Thamat.  p.  277. 
CHALUN.  of  Eotgerh,  PopaloB  cilieta. 
CHALDNDAR.    Himd.    Iiie  Nepaleneis. 
CHALnP.     See  Dyei. 
CHALTBi£nS,  a  geniii  of  birda  kuown  es 
pftndiM  birds.  Le  grand  CLieljbe  is  ChalybEsus 
paradieietiB.  See  Aves,  Birde,  Birds  of  Pandiee. 
CHALYBS.     Lat.     Steel. 
CHAM.     S«altidia,p.  315. 
CBAMA.     Tvl.     Colooaeia    aotiqaoram 
SeAoU. 

CBAMA.  Agenus  of  eWlaof  which  C. 
albida,  C.  aeperella,  0.  eohinulata,  C.  gigaa  ; 
C.  graphoidee,  C.  gryphoidee  and  C.  uuioornis 
occnr  in  India. 

CHAUi£R0P3,  a  geiiue  of  Aiiatic  palms, 
aome  species  of  whiob  f uruiab  useful  products, 
imt  no  Umbir.  Caxoelaa  produces  materials  for 
tbe  8o-e  of  Cbiua,  a  brown  fibre  surround- 
ing its  trnnk,  rer;  stroug,  and  employed  bj 
tbe  Chinese,  in  many  'iomestio  purpuus,  asfor 
bod  bottoms  and  used  by  all  the  population,  fur 
fopes  and  cabte«  for  their  junks  :  it  grows  iu 
DOTtheru  and  central  China. — Steman. 

CHAM^ROPS  HUMILtS,ot  Palmetto,  U 
osed  in  the  Sorth  of  Africa  and  South  of 
Bnrope^  for  making  baskBts,  brooms,  mats,  and 
cordage,  and  paper  and  pasteboard  are  made 
of  its  fibres  by  the  French  in  Algeria. — Roylt 
Fib.  PI.  page  95. 

CUAMiiaOPS  KBASIANA.  The  fan- 
pftlm,  ("  Pakha,"  Khas.),  grows  on  the  cliffs 
noBT  Uamloo  on  the  If.basia  bills  :  it  may  be 
seen  on  looking  over  the  edge  of  tbe  plateau, 
its  loag  ouried  tmnk  rising  out  of  the  naked 
rocks,  but  its  site  is  generally  inacceuible  ; 
while  near  it  grows  the  Soxi/ragii  eilians  of 
JGaglish  gardens,  a  common  plant  in  the 
north-watt  Himalaya,  bnt  extremely  scarce  in 
±>ikkim  and  tiie  Kbaaia  mountains.  This 
spaoiea  of  Chamterops  is  very  closely  allied  to, 
if  not  ideulicsl  with  P.  Martiana  of  Nepal, 
whioh  ascends  to  8,000  feet  in  the  westerti 
Himalaya,  where  it  is  annually  covered  with 
■now  :  it  is  not  found  in  Sikkim,  but  an  allied 
•pedes  occurs  in  AfFghanistan,  called  P. 
Bitchiana.  The  dwarf  palm  of  Southern 
£uTope  is  a  fourth  species. — Hooker  Sim. 
^OMT.  Yoi.  II,  p<igt  280. 

CHAU£ROPS  RITCHIANA,  GrifiAt. 
rwsT  Putta  Ein.  I  pf«*s  SiNDi. 

AlMianrrye        Pdbiiioo.  1 

Grows  in  huubm  below  fire  thousaod  feet, 
on  the  barren  hills  and  passes,  leading  up 
into  the  table  land  of  Beloochistan  and 
jkC^hanistan.  Its  leaf  bnd  or  cabbage  is  eaten. 
Its  ocntf  with  saltpetre  ia  need  as  match  for 
tlie  aabdilofdc.  Ita  wood  for  fuel  and  its  leaTee 
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"  phurra,"  are  fabricated  into  baskets,  fans, 
brushes,  sieves,  shues,  sandali,  pouches,  plat- 
ters, snd  ropes  for  water  wheels. — Seeman. 

CHAMAINDOO-POO.    Tak.   Camomile. 
Anthem  is  nobilis,  Xinn. 

CHAMALU.  Tel.  Oplismenns  frumenta- 
cens,'Xil&. — Panicnm  frumentaceum,  R.  i,  304. 
CUAMANn.  Tbl.  CbrysaDthemnm  Rox- 
burghii,  Um/.— C.  Indicnm,  R.  iii.  436.  Tbe 
name  is  applied  indifferently  to  all  the  culti- 
Tated  kinds  of  Chrysanthemum. 

CHAMAK  PATHAR,  oxide  of  iron,  m^- 
netio-iron-ore,  Cbiimak.  Iliiid,  means  "glaiic- 
.g,"  psthar,  a  "stone,"  heucs  the  name. 
CHAMAKHHI.    Uixd.    Michelia  cham- 
paoa. 

CHAMAN,  of  Biatan,  a  meadow  near  Bia- 

n  in  the  must   westerly   part  of   Persian 

Kborassaii.  See  Kaudafasr. 

CHAMAR.    Hind.    A  tanner,  a  cairiei^ 

leather  worker,  shoe  maker.     It  ia  from 

cbsmra.  Hind,  leather.  Tbe  cbamar  race  have 

many   divisions,  and   form    a   large  part  of 

hindn   races   of   Hiiidiistan.     In  the 

Peninsula,    they   are  few  end  residd   outside 

illsges.      They    are    generally    said  to   be 

divided  into  seven  classes  :  vis.  the  "  Jatooa," 

theNorth-West.,  in  Dehli,  Robilcund   and 

the  Doabs  ;  the   "  Kateean,"  in  Bundelound 

and  Sagur  ;  tbe  "Kooril,"in  tlie  Central  and 

Lower  Doub ;  tbe  "  .Tyswars,"  near  Allahabad, 

Joanpur,  Merzspur  and  Benares  ;  the  "  Jhoo- 

Ghaiipur  and  Behat  j  the  "  Asim- 

ghurea,"  in  Azimghur,  and  Qorukpur,  and  tbe 

"Birberea,"  and  "Eoree"  or   "  Korohamra" 

in  Oadh — KlUot 

CHAMAR.  An.  Ass. 
CHAMARR.  Hind.  Ehretia  aapera. 
CHAMARA,  or  Ghawri,  or  Chuwr.  Hind, 
A  kind  of  whisk,  made  sometimes  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  sometimes  from  the  tail  of 
the  yak,  sometimes  of  the  shafings  of  san- 
dal-wood, of  horse  hair  of  of  grass  ;  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  flies,  mns- 
qniton,  aud  other  insects.  They  are  usually 
seen  in  the  bands  of  the  attendants  of  the 
gods.  The  chamori  or  chowri  from  the  white 
bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet  oow,  was,  in  ancient 
Indie,  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  be- 
tween the  ears  of  the  horse,like  the  plume  of  the 
war-horse  of  chivalry  ;  the  banner  or  banneret^ 
with  the  device  of  the  chief  rose  at  the  back  of 
the  car ;  sometimes  several  little  triangular 
flags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  "  The  waving 
ohowri  on  the  steed's  broad  brow  points  back- 
wards motionless  as  a  picture". — Coletnan, 
p.  376,  Biwhi  Thtatre,  vol.  L  p.  1&9. 

CHAMARFO  of  Spiti,  a  deep   red  aartli 
used  in  dyeing. 

CH  AM  AB-GOUB,  a  diTidon  of  the  Oonr 
rajpoota. 
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CHAMARL    Hak.     Pnmiia  integrifolia. 
CHAUATEE-PAT£E,  Beko.  fap^riu  de- 
liisceiis. 

CHAUB,  land  that  receirea  the  drainage 
of  faigher  lands,  generally  a  heavy  blaokiiih 
da;. 

CHAJIBA.adistrict  in  the  Weatem  Hima- 
laya South  of  Jamn,  between  L.  32"  38'  N., 
and  L,  75°  76'  E.  The  town  of  Nnrpur  is 
2050  fe«t  above  the  see.  This  Rsjpoot  prin- 
cipality cams  into 
Area,  S^auamilei...  3,216  the  possession  oftbe 
PopuUHoQ-..  ..  h'iO,im  British  Hoveniment 
B«eniie  ...  Ba.  120.00U  =„  .qir  .„j  „„►  „* 
Tribute  ...  „  10,000  in  1846,  andpurtof 
it  waa  made  over  to 
mahanjah  Golab  Singh.  By  an  aureement 
with  tbemaba^^ahofOnshmereinl847,Chnm' 
ba  came  again  enUrely  under  the  British 
guvernment,  and  a  snnsnd  wiia  given  to  ra- 
jah Sitee  Sing,  aasiguing  the  Ohuinba  territory 
to  him  and  to  his  male  heirs, who  are  entitled 
to  inherit  according  lo  the  Shagtms,  and  on 
failure  of  direct  iasue,  to  tlie  heirs  of  the  bro- 
thers accurdiKg  to  seniority.  In  1854,  the 
sanatorium  of  Dalhousle  in  (he  Cbumba  ter- 
ritory, wns  made  over  to  the  British  by  the 
rnjah,  the  stipulation  being  that  Biipeea 
2,000  should  be  remitted  frum  the  yearly  tri- 
bute, whiah  now  stands  at  Rapeu  10,000. 
A  Buniiud  was  given  to  the  rajah,  conferring 
on  him  the  right  oF  adoption.  Chamba, 
Kuppoorthulla,  Mundee  and  Swlceit  are  four 
eheftaincies  iu  the  North  West  of  India  and 
Punjab. 
Sookeil,  an  ancient  Bajpoot  principality 
which  came  into 
ArM  ...  Sq.milM  «0  poBiesiion  of  thi 
Kr  B.  S"o  Hn-Jf  eo'""-"t 
Tribute  „     11,000    ^y  t^io    ^'^ty  of 

Lahore. 
full  sovereignty  was  conceded  to  the  rajah 
Oogiir  Sein,  his  heirs  and  thoae  of  his 
thers  according  to  seniority,  unless  specially 
set  aside  by  Government  for  incapacity  nr 
miaoonduct.  The  right  of  adoption  haa 
bean  conferred  on  the  mjah  by  auiinud. 
—Aitehiaan't  Trtalia,  .to.,  page  375. 
Kwppoorihuila. — The  cliiefof  Kuppoorthul- 
la at  one  time  held 
Area  ..  Square  Milje.  B9B  pojoessions  both  in 
Kr  i..5!;SJ  Ci...dT™.-S«.l.j, 
Tribute  ...  „  1,SI,UOO  and  alai)  in  the  B^ree 
Doab.  The  scattered 
posseaaions  in  the  Baree  Doab  were  gained 
by  the  sword,  and  were  the  £rst  acqniiiitiona 
inade  by  sirdar  Juaaa  Sing,  the  founder  of 
the  family.  In  them  lies  the  village  of 
Aloo,  whence  the  family  spring,  and  from 
which  the  designation  "  Aloowaliet"  is  de- 
rived. The  TraDB-Sutlej  estates  ware  also 
uquiisd  by  conqaest,  and  from  the  chief  city 
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therein,  Kappoorthalla,  the  &mily  derifw  iti 
general  deaignation.  Of  the  Gia-Sntlej  poM*- 
aioDs,  some  were  conquered,  and  some  win 
granted  by  maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  piior  la 
September  1808.  The  total  value  of  the  Ds- 
Sntlej  piisKeasioni  was  estimated  at  RapeM 
565,000.  By  a  treaty  of  Uia  25th  April  1809^ 
the  sirdar  of  Eappoorthnlla  was  pledged  to 
fjmish  supplies  to  British  troops  moniig 
thrnugh  or  cantoned  In  his  Cia-Sutlej  terri- 
tory ;  and  liy  article  five  of  the  Deeluaticn 
of  the  6th  May  1809,  he  was  bound  to  tk 
British  standard  with  hia  foUowen  dariig 
war.  In  1826  the  atrdar,  Fntteh  Sing,  M 
the  Cia-Sutlej  states  for  the  protectioa of 
the  British  GoTamment  against  the  agini- 
sions  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  protectiM 
was  accorded.  It  was  declnfod  that  tbe 
Aloowalia  chief  was  under  British  ptotcctiM 
'n  respect  to  his  ancestral  possessions  eW 
if  the  Sutlej,  but  dependent  on  Uxn 
for  places  conferred  by  the  Lahore  Of 
vemment  prior  to  September  1808,  vit, 
Bnssee,  Narraingurh  and  Jni(raon.  Ilie  |f>- 
tection  of  the  British  Government,  hoMvav 
extended  over  both.  In  the  first  Seikh  n 
the  troopa  of  Knppoorthalla  fought  apiot 
the  British  at  Aleewal,  and,  in  conatqixaei 
of  these  hnstilitie^  and  of  the  failure  of  tki 
xirdar  to  furnish  supplies  from  his  (hs-Sellq 
estates  to  tlis  British  Army,  the  Cit-Sttiq 
estates  were  confisoated. 

In  1849,  airdnr  Nihal  Singh  wu  created  i 
rajah.  He  died  in  September  1853,  and  m 
succeeded  by  bis  son,  Rundheer  Sing.  DnisjE 
^e  mutiny  of  J  857,  and  subsequently  in  Osdk 
in  1858,  the  rajah  Rnndheer  Sini;  rendotl 
service  to  the  British.  The  govennieel, 
among  other  rewards,  remitted  a  year's  tribik, 
and  permansntly  reduced  the  tribute  to  in 
former  amount,  vis,.  Rupees  1,31,000.  F« 
his  services  in  Oudh  the  rajah  received  tk 
estates  of  Bonudee  and  Bithowjee  in  f 
t'Ctnity,  with  remisaioo  of  half  the  revwn 
and  ha  has  been  guaranteed  the  right  of  adif 
tion. — <4ifc^fon'<  TretUiu,  iic,,  page  373. 

Mundte. — This  ancient  Rajpoot  prindp»G^ 

came  into  the  poaaession  oftbe  British  GovM" 

ment  by  the  Uk« 

ArM  ,  ..  8q.  miles       l.OSO    Treaty    of  ths  M 

PopulaUon...  .  1SB.359    jfarch  1846.    F4 

Kevenue B&  3,00,000        .     .  _- 

Tribute 1,00,000    >DTO«gnt7       * 

MRiceded  to  tM 
rajah  Bnlbeer  Sein,  his  heira  and  thM 
of  hia  brothers,  according  to  aeoiori^.  nM 
specially  set  aside  by  Oovemment  forii» 
pacity  or  miaoondQot,  The  right  of  adopM 
has  keen  conferred  on  the  rqah  by  souai 
— AiUhamCt  Tnatut,  Ae.,  page  374> 
CI£AHBA.  An  idol  of  the  TibetaM. 
CHAMBA.    HiBD.    Uidwlia  dimf»- 
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CUAMBA-GUDDI,  a,  nae  who  occnp7  th« 
Eangn  valley,  hme  tbe  Chamba  nnge  of  hilli. 
They  oall  UienuelvaB  rajputt,  and  mfty  al- 
ways be  known  by  tbeir  peculiar  conical  caps, 
with  lappets  to  tarn  down  over  their  eais, 
like  ail  English  tra*elling  cap.  They  are 
shorter  and  atoutor  and  atronger  than  their 
neighbours,  are  sharp  aud  able,  and  irapoae 
upon  their  leiH  knowing  neighbours.  Most  of 
the  witch  finders  are  chamba-gnddi.  When 
Europeans  first  visited  the  Ea&^ra  valley,  they 
would  drink  or  eat  from  their  hands,  and  had 
T«r7  slight  notions  of  oaste,  but  since  their 
interoonne  with  the  people  of  the  plain  they 
h>*e  become  as  bigoted  as  any  faindus. 

UHAHBAL.     IdiND-RanDncnlasarvensis. 

CHAMUEIJ.  Hind.  Jasminum  grandi- 
florom. 

CEIAMBEBB  OF  SAOBIFICE.  See 
Hindoo. 

CUAHBHARGOONDA,  in  long.  7i°S0' 

B.  addUt  18°40'N. 
GUAMB06UU,  the  Tamil  name  of  a  tree 

thfl  most  beautiful  in  appearance  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar ;  it  has  a  very  dose  grained  wood, 
and  thro«s  out  rather  a  pleasant  smell  «htu 
cut.  It  is  generally  found  iu  the  forests  of 
Travancore  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, aud  from  twenty  tu  twentf-five  feet  long 
it  prodnoes  a  small  round  fruit  which  the 
luOives  nae  medicinally. — Jldye  U.  nnd  G. 

CHABliA.  fliiTD.     Artemisia  Indica. 

CHAMB-ROHI,  Bimd.  Iu  the  Panjab 
land,  good  for  lice. 

CHAMBTJ.  Dine.  Hi.ip.  Tinned  iron. 

CHAMBUK,  in  long.  87°  42'  E.  and  lat. 
31- 57'  H. 

CHAH  CUIKEE.  Buio.  Loorea  ves- 
pertiliouis. 

CHAU-COLLAO  ISLAND,  in  its  south 
put,  is  in  lai  1  i°  S4'  N.  off  Cochin  China.  It 
is  welt  DultiTateH. — Bortburgh. 

CHAMDUI,  Hind.  Santalnm  album.  WhiLe 
.S&ndalwood. 

CHAMEAIT.  Fk.  The  Camel.     Camelns. 

CUAMELEONID^.  A  family  of  reptiles 
of  the  section  Sqnamata,  and  order  Sanria. 
There  is  but  one  geniu,  the  chameleo,  or 
ohAmeleon,  the  "  tbinsemeth"  of  the  Hebrews, 
4^    which  there   is   one  apeciee   in  India, 

C.  seylaoions,  Lour,  of  Ceylon,  the  penin- 
snla  of  India  and  Midoapore.  Several 
-occur  in  Madagascar,  viz.,  C.  bifurcns,  C. 
cncnUstns,  C.  nuntns.  C.  Parsonii,  C.  Rhino- 
eoratna  and  C  Vermeosua,  C-  tiaris  ooonrs 
in  the  Seyohallsa  and  C.  pardalia  in  Bourbon. 

Fe  East  Indian  speoiea  C.  Zeylanictu  faaa 
my  synonyms. 
CHAUL    Tu.  Frsfflu  apioigen.   Lmn. 
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CHAUIARI.  Hind.  Fruntu  pnddnm. 

CHAMISM.     See  Cham,  India,  p.  316. 

CHAMISSOANODIFLOBA.  Maet.  Syn. 
of  Allmannia  nodiflora.  H.  Br. 

CHAMKA')'.  HiND.Desmodinm  tilinfolinm, 

CHAMKHARAK.  Himd.  Carpinui  vi- 
minen.     Himalayan  horn  bean. 

CHAMLOO.  Otie  of  the  seven  KaziiU 
bash  tribes.     See  Kazsilbaali. 

GHAMMA.  Tel.  Canavatia  gladlata, 
D.C.—S.  iii.  300. 

CHAMMA.  Hind.  Salir  alba. 

CHAMNHO-LA.     Cochin-Chih.   Indigo. 

OHAMNO,  Khem  and  Renpa,  Auyrian 
deities  of  Semitic  eztmction.     See  Ken. 

CHAMOIS.     Eno.    Fk.  Chamois  leather. 

CHAMOIS  LEATHER. 


Samiichleder,  Gbb.  I  Seatachaauii  KmIu,  Bds. 
A  prepared  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  of  the 
mmoii  goat,  kid  or  sheep.  It  is  of  a  yelluw 
liiuT,  soft  and  pliant  and  used  for  cleaning 

flilver  plate. 

OHAMOHELUM.  Lat.  Antherois  nohilis, 

CHAMOMILE-  Eno.  Anthemis  nohiUs. 
Linn.     The  flowers. 

B4buiiu},  Arab.  I  Babunegio,  Pbbs, 

Biljuna  pbul,        Hind.  |  Cbaiusoda  pii,         Tim. 

An  aromatic  herb,  leaves  used  in  garnish* 
ing,  the  flowera  iufueed  as  bitters,  and  in  fo- 
mentations. Of  easy  culture,  ratted  from  seed, 
held  in  eHtim:ition,  both  in  domestic  and 
scientifio  mediciiiB. — AnthrmtKhia  is  anp* 
posed  to  be  the  xamaimelon  of  Dioscorides, 
bat  others,  as  the  Matricaria  suaveoleus,  have 
been  eubstituted  in  India.  M.  ChHmoraillawaa 
at  one  time  diatingaiahed  as  common  CbamO' 
mile,  and  the  other  called  Noble  or  Roman 
Chamomile,  the  present  Anthemii  nobiHt. 
Jaffrey. 

CHAMOSTREA.    A  genua  of  moUoscs. 

CHAMOMILLA     Lat.  Camomile. 

CHAMPA-NUTETA  (ipof.  Lai.)  Bem, 
AmarautuB  polygamus.    Linn,  Roxb. 

CHAMOTI.  Hi»D.  Michelia  ch&mpaca. 
also  Tulipa  atellita. 

CRAMP,  a  valuable  kind  of  timber  from 
the  Magnolia  ezcelsa. 

CHAMPA,  a  provinoe  in  the  Peniniulaof 
Cambodia,  Before  its  subjugation  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese,  it  was  a  considerable  state 
under  a  chief  who  lived  at  Phanrye,  Lat  11° 
10*  North.  In  the  ISth  centnry  an  interconrae 
sabsiBted  with  the  Malays  and  Javanese,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ]$th  centnry  the 
Qneen  of  the  principal  sovereign  of  Javawai 
a  Champa  princess.  The  people  are  called  Loye 
or  Loi  in  the  Anam  langnage,  and  profess  a 
kind  of  hiudooiBm  resefnbliiig  tho  wonhip  of 
!  1S5 ^v- 


CBAUPORNAOOB. 

Buddba  or  the  Jaiat.—Cravi/uTd  Embattj/  to 
Sicm.     Bee  Canibogift,  S&k^B-muDi. 

CHAMPA.  Hind.  aUo  Chftmpbkt,  Bbko. 
MicheliachampactL  The  flower  is  one  of  Bve 
with  wbich  tlie  liiiidu  "Kaiaa,"  the  goil  of 
love,  ornaments  his  snow.  When  Vasant'ba, 
the  personified  spring  time,  it  preparing  the 
bow  and  shafts,  for  hia  [rieud, 

"He  beDda   the    liucioui  cane,    and    twitta  tba 

With    beea,    how  sweet !  bnt,   oh !    how  keen 

their  Btiug  ! 
Be  with  flaB  flonerett  tips  tba  rtithlau  HaTta, 
Which  tiirough  Bve  senaei    gtiikea    enraptarad 

Strong  Cbumpa,  rich  in  odornu*  gold ; 

Warm  Amir,  uuned  in  benienlj  mould  ; 

Dry  Nag-Keaur,  in  aitver  amiling ; 

Hot  Kittiknm,  our  wuee  beguiling ; 

And  loKt,  to  kindle  fierce  the  iioor«biug  flame, 

Loie-sbsft,  wbich  goda  bright  BeU  name. 

See  Kamn,  KHmeri," 

CHAMPA.  Hind.    Alnus,  species. 

CHAMPAC  BARK.  Bark  of  Miohelia 
chanipaca,  used  in  icediciae. 

CHAMPAdAH.     Sea  Dyes. 

CHAMPAGNE.  A  deservedly  esteemed 
wine,  named  from  the  province  of  France 
producing  it.  There  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  this  wine,  viz.  ichile  and  red,  each  either 
still  or  BpHrklinj^ ;  bat  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  flavour  of  the  produce  of  different 
vineyards. 

CHAMPAGNE  SYKIA.  A  name  of  Meso- 
patamia.     See  Babe).     Meaopotamia. 

CHAMPAH,  a  tree  which  giows  on  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  bills,  north  of  Kbntman- 
doo,  measures  in  girth  eleven  feeb — Smilh't 
Sepaul. 

CHAMPA-KALI.    Hind.    Necklace. 

CHAUPAKAMU,  S.  Cbfimi^yamu,  S, 
Micbelia  Champiica,  L, 

CHAMPA  KULA.  Bkng.  Musa  sapi- 
eutum. 

CHAMPA  SHASTI,  a  bindu  festival  in 
tba  west  of  India  held  about  the  3nd  Decem- 
ber on  the  6th  of  ilargba  shireh-sbud.  It  is 
Leid  wherever  there  ia  a  shrine  of  Kandoba,  as 
at  Jijoorca  iii  the  Dekhan. 

CHAMPAWTEE,  the  priuoipal  town  of 
Kamaon. 

CHAUPA-ZARD-BANQ.  Hind.  Amongst 
dyers,  a  yellow  colour  like  the  Champ  flower. 

CHAMPHUNG,  a  rude  tribe,  in  Mminj- 
poor,  of  about  30  or  40  families  near  the 
source  of  the  Irawadi.     See  India,  p.  339. 

CHAMKRI  KATTA.  Tm.  Broom  grass. 

CHAUPLOONG.  Malay.  A  Umber  tree 
of  the  Arobipelago,  used  as  a  famitore  mat«- 
rial  at  Bawean. 

CHAMPOBNAGUR  in  Long.  86*  £7'  £. 
and  UX.  26°  14'  K. 


CHAHDVDA. 

CBAMRA.  HiHD.    Skiiu,hidK,  Uatto. 

CHAMRA,  Hind.   Desmodiiuu  spenek 

CHAMRESH,  also  gnnbar,  Han  Bho- 
dodeadrou  oampanulatum,  alpine  rhododei- 
dron. 

CHAMRO.    Gdz.     Hida&  skiu. 

CHAMROR  Hind.  Ehretia  aipara. 

CHAMTANO.  in  Long.  SS°  £0'  <ait,«ai 
Lat.  27°  60'  north. 

CHAUULI.    Hind.    Michslia  champHS. 

CHAMUNA.  Hind.  Th«  scUble  bolUw 
nut  like  root  of  Cyperna  bulboMis.  w  aUki 
species. 

CHAMUNDA,  in  hiadoo  mythologj,  h 
related  in  the  Durga  Mahatmya.  an  emiw 
tiou  of  the  goddeas  Durga,  apnngingfrombi 
forehead  to  enconnter  the  demons  and  Hai^ 
detached  to  seiEs  the  latter  by  the  sorenigirf 
the  Daitya,  Sambba,  and  ber  appeinm 
wbich  is  thus  described  in  the  Markaadtit 
Purana,  accords  in  most  respects  with  Ik 
allusions  to  these  points.  "  From  the  Ih^ 
bead  of  Ambika,  coutraoted  with  wntbhl 
frowns,  aprang  swiftly  forth  a  goddcn  i 
black  and  of  formidable  aspect,  armed  wiAi 
scymitar  and  noose,  baaiing  a  ponderooi  hum, 
and  decorated  with  a  garland  of  dead  COM 
robed  in  the  hide  of  an  elephant,  dry  ai 
withered,  and  hideous,  with  yawning  mosi 
and  lolling  tongue  and  bloodshot  eyss,  lad 
filling  the  regions  with  her  shonU. "  Hsraf 
slain  the  demons,  she  bore  tb«ir  beads  to  ki 
pareut  goddess,  who  toid  her  that  kini 
slain  Cbanda  and  Mimda,  she  should  th«» 
forth  be  known  on  earth  as  Chamnnda,  Eb 
is  also  termed  Kali  from  her  block  colooi,^ 
Earala  or  Earalavadana  from  ber  hidsM 
oonntenance.  (Hind.  Thtat.  Vol.  u.fi.  i1.)  1> 

to  this  hiiidoo  goddess  that  all  busja 
BscriGces  are  made  by  lundooa.   The  exiitMO 

,n  thro  pop  bagi,  was  known  to  sue' 
writers,  but  Utterly  discredited.  Tfasf 
mentioned  in   Mandenlit't  TraMtt,  SiS,  fi 

living  in  Sumatra,  canibals  dsvosii^ 
human  flesh,  (Anderton,  Million  to  SfuM*, 
234)  and  their  existence  is  no  longer  dosM 
Their  prototypes,  the  Isssdones  of  Sanaa 
the  Altai,  (Haod.  L  216.,  iii.  S9.  ir.tfl 
and  the  Indian  Padei,  did  not  excd  Umm  >i 
barbarity.  According  to  Dr.  Watsoa  tb 
'<  Aghurpunti  or  Aghuri  an  a  dsasof  pssfh 
who  frequent  the  ghata  at  Benares.  \hai^ 
they  are  ocoasionally  to  be  fonnd  la  stt* 
parts  of  India  1  and  bare  been  met  with  sM 
in  Assam.  They  are  Ogres  (indeed,  tiie 
tude  of  the  word  of  AghoiMis  notic 
and  afEeeta  practical  pUloaophy,  wlikk^ 
believes  the  exiatancs  of  anj  diiiraiMe  k» 
tweea  things,  and  aaaorta  that  all  dutaHi^ 
depend  upon  the  imaginatioa,  A  enff  '* 
kioik  is  M  imoutedal  to  thos  m  ■  tim* 
U6 
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CHAHUNDA. 

Ttw;  go  abont  ill  purii  natttrat^iu,  with  a 
freah  hnman  aknll  in  their  handa  (off  whicli 
tbey  bad  previoosl;  eaten  the  patrid  flesh,  and 
afterwards  scraped  o«t  the  hnia  aad  eyes  with 
their  fingers),  iato  whieh  is  poured  whatBOsver 
is  given  them  to  drink  and  to  this  they  pre- 
tend to  fae  indiffsrent  whether  it  ba  ardent 
spirit!  or  milk  ot  foul  wat«r.  For  food  they 
take  the  firet  thing  which  offers,  whether  it  be 
a  pntrid  corpse,  cooked  food,  or  ordare.  With 
matted  hair,  blood-red  eyes,  &nd  body  covered 
with  filthy  Tormin,  the  Aghori  is  on  object  of 
terror  had  disgust.  He  looks  like  a  wolf, 
ready  to  destroy  and  then  devour  his  prey, 
rather  than  a  baman  being.  Hindoos,  how- 
ever, look  on  these  wretches  with  veneration, 
and  aoae  dare  to  drive  them  from  their  doors. 
They  are  among  the  wontof  the  many  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome  infaabitants  of  Benares 
uid  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  or  enormity 
wbich  has  not,  on  apparently  good  groands, 
been  laid  to  their  charge.  Oue  of  the  ancient 
HindoodramstistSiBhavsBbiitt,  who  flourish- 
ed ip  the  eighth  oentory,  in  his  drama  of 
MalaH  and  Madhata,  has  made  powerful  use 
of  the  Aghori  in  a  scene  in  the  Temple  of 
Cfaanmnda.  where  tbe  heroine   of  the  play  is 


CHANAWUR. 

of  India,  anteoedeat  to  the  Aryan-Hindeo  n- 
vauon  and  oonqoest  of  the  country.  It  might 
be  auDposed  that  any  such  indecent,  flagrant^ 
and  disgusting  customs  as  are  now  practised 
by  tbe  Aghori  might  be  summarily  auppressed 
nnder  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  new  Penal  Code  of 
India.  The  worehippera  of  Sakti  of  Siva,  under 
tbe  terrific  forms  of  Chsmnnda,  CbiBua-mne- 
taka  and  Eali,  are  called  Kerari,  and  lepre- 
ssnt  tbo  Aghora  Gbnnto  and  Kspalika.  The 
word  Chamnnda,  according  to  Ward,  is  bom. 
obaroo,  good,  and  munda,  a  head. 

The  peopk  of  India  ;  a  Sena  of  Photo- 
graphic Illiutrationt,  teiih  Daeriptive  Lttter- 
preuo/lhe  Raeet  and  tribe*  of  Bindtulan. 
Edited  by  J.  Forbes  Watson  and  John  Wil- 
liam Eaje.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  (Allen.)  quoted 
in  Friend  of  India  1865.  (Legden,  Atiatic 
Beiearehu,  IX.  203.)  St.  Jokn't  Indian 
Archipelago,  i.  20.  See  Aghoia  Saeti ;  KerarL 

CHAMUNI.  Hira.  Tulipa  stellata. 

CHAMUXI.    Bind.    MicheUa  (^mpoca. 

OHAMY.    Cax.    Panioun  miliaeeum. 

CHAMYASI  Hind,  of  Mnrree  hilli,  Ce- 
rasns  puddum,  Pmnne  pnddum,  bifdcheRy. 

CHALA  CARMA,  written  Chila  earns.  Thia 
hinda  astronomical  term  means  the  tone  dii- 


deeoyed  in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dread  |  tanceofapIaDetfromtheeartk,  in oeatradistine- 

goddess  Chamanda  or  'SjAi.     The  disciple  of 

'  A^bora  Qhanti,'  the  high  priest  who  is  to 

perfwm  the  horrible  rite,  by  name  '  Katapa 

Kandala,'  is    interrnpted    in   his  invocation 

to     Cbaronnda  by    the  hero    Mahdava,    who 

tfaos  describes  the  scene: — 


Vram  funeol  pynm  laarcs  land  thair  nilleii  light, 
Cloggod  with  thflir  flaahly  pre*,  to  dUdpeta 
Ths  [eu-ful  gloom  thai  hemi  tkem  round. 
WbD  be  it  so.     I  uek  and  muat  iddreas  them. 

HowthanoUe 

High,  ahrill,  and  indiitioct,  ot  cfaatteriag  ipritaa, 
CommuDiwtiva  fiUa  tbe  chRmel  grouQd  ; 
Strangs  fomiB  like  foiea  flit  along  the  akj. 
Witaa  the  red  hair  of  thalt  laok  bodlea  darts 
The  malenr  blaae  orfrDm  their  monthi  that  atreteh 
Prom  eau  to  ear  tliioksat  with  numarou  I">Slh 
Oreycivoi'beaidi,  or  brows,  the  radiance  itcaMiig, 
And  now  I  see  tt^a  goblia  host :  each  atalki 
On  leg!  like  palm-tren :  a  gaunt  ikelaton, 
'Wboae  Seehlns  bona*  are  bound  bj  atartingaloewi 
And  laaoUr  eesod  in  black  and  diriTeJled  akin, 
JJke  tall  and  nithared  tresa  by  lighlning  scathed, 
Vhe)  aunt,  and  aa  •■nidaC  their  aaplaei  trunk* 
TITha  m^htj  serpent  curls — ao  in  each  mouth 
^Vide  ysmiiBg,  loUt  the  vaal  blood-dripping  toa- 

gtM 

They  mark  my  eondng,  and  tha  haU-ofaawedmocfel 
FAlli  to  the  howling  woll— aad  now  tbej  flj. 

Act  V.—Satu  l.H  B.  Wiion't  Trantlatian. 
Tbe  belief  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the 
Agfaori  priesthood  is  thus  proved  to  have  ez 
Isted  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  doubtless 
(vfera  to  those  more  ancient  and  revolting  rites 
«rhioh  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  anperstiUoaB 
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tiou  to  its  mean  distance,  or  the  Badina  ot  Um 
Caosha,  or  Deferent.    Vide  Cama. 

CHANAGEERr.ln  L.  76°  C  B.,  andhb 
14"  2*  N. 

CHAVAOONDAHaRAUA^inL.  74°  49' 
£.,  andli.  14°  3' N. 

CHANAKA,  Saub.     Ciosr  arietinum,  Z. 

GHANAKYA.  Aoelebrated.itatesmanand 
writer  on  politics.  He  was  the  minister  of 
Chsndragupta.  Hindu  Theatm.  Vol.  1.  p.  31. 

OHANAJUBU-PARATLMaUal,  tlie  name 
of  a  servile  caste  in  Aojengo,  employed  appa- 
rently as  domestic  servants. — WiUoa, 

CUANAUIA.  Hnro.  A  tribe  of  Chaodta- 
bansi  ny'pnta  in  Jonpur,  and  Gioivkhpiir. — 
WUtan. 

GHANAMU.    Bbvo.    Cfotahriajnoeea. 

CflANAN.  MaleaL  Aman  of  a  low  tribe, 
whose  bosineBS  it  is  to  extract  the  sap  from 
tha  palmyra  tree. — WUten. 

CHANANKOTTY,  in  L.  MMff  E.,  aod.  L. 
26°  10'  N- 

GHANAFPAN.  Tin.  Mai,.  A  weaver 
of  coarse  cloth  for  sacks,  of  hempen  cen^ 
£N>m  Sana,  hemp. — WiUon. 

CHANAR.  HiND.-PUtsnn8  oiienbdis. 

CHANARPISI,  resembles  the  game  of  Vw- 
bisi,  but  is  more  simple,  and  more  easily  lean^ 
ed.  Forchanuar  pisi,  theboardisdivided  into' 
twenty-five  squares.    B^triwi't  Sindh,  p.  294. 

CBANAURI.  HiHC.  Aralia  cachemiiioa. 

GHANA WUB,  in  Long.  77°  If'  £.  uii 
Lat  23°  39'  N. 
;  m ^v- 


CHANDAHA. 

CHANCH,  the  Chsnk.    See 

CHANCHALI  EUBA,  Tn.  AchTnnthM 
altemifolia,  R.  i.  674.  Digera  mnricaU,  Mart. 

CHANGHAL-KA-PATTAB.  HiSD.  alio 
CHioaa  ka-pmttar,  a,  limeatoae  foimd  in  the 
bed  of  the  BhimbRr  nallah,  and  in  the  rivei 
Chenftb  and  JhiUm. — Powell,  Handhook. 

CHANCHING.  Hind   Emimlens. 

OHANCHARU.  Kak.  Acourding  to  Wilson, 
a  tribe  of  a&vage  people  tenanting  the  foresta 
in  the  sonth  ^  India.  Probabljr  the  Chancha- 
war,  Chansuar  or  Chanohot,  ia  inteaded. 

CHANGIO.  Gcz.  A  tribe  inhabiting 
Oiueiat,  Each,  and  Stnd,  and  wearing  a  large 
long  pointed  turban  j  a  pirate,  a  sea  robber. 

CHAN-GHOW.  Chw.  Dioacoraa  bata- 
tai. 

CHANGHT  £OLt,  a  koli  race  from  Juna- 
ghnr  in  Kattywar,  settled  aa  farmers  iu  Bom- 
bay.    See  Koli. 

CHAND,  inL.  79° 8'  K.andL-  21"  55'  N. 

CHAND,  the  Uit  heroic  hindoo  poet  of 
India,  was  the  author  of  the  PiitbiTt  Baj  Cho> 
lutn  Basa,  containing  an  account  of  Firthivi 
zajah,  a  Chouhoue  rajpnt,  the  last  hindu 
prince  of  Dehli.  It  has  man;  books,  of  which 
the  Kanonj  Khand  containa  the  history  of 
Banjogata  Jye  Chand  who  celebrated  theAswa- 
medha  sacrifioe  in  token  of  aasumption  of 
•mpire.     See  J;e  Chand,  Pirthivi,  Sanjogota, 

CHANDA,  in  19"  B6' ;  79°  19',  iu  E.  ilerar, 
two  miles  aoith  of  the  Warda  river.  Uean 
height  of  tbe  plain  surronading  the  town,  is 
761  feet  The  level  of  the  Qodavari,  525  feet. 
Tbe  siege  and  atonn  of  it  occurred  20th  Mity 
1618.  Goal  has  been  found  in  ita  vicinity  in 
abundance. 

CEANDABUN6A,  a  Sonthal  deity. 

CHANDAGIBI  BIVEB  See  India,  p.  324 

CHANDAQUTTO.  See  Ghandmgupta.  In. 
seriptiona,  p.  374,  380. 

CBANDAL.  HiKD.  Antiaris  innozia, 
SlwBte. 

CHANDALA.  H.  in  hiudnism,  any  low 
caste  man.  The  word  is  Sanscrit  from  chanda, 
fnrions,  end  ala,  to  go. 

CHANDA.  Sans.,  from  Chandra,  the 
moon. 

CHANDAM.    Til.    Fteiooupiu  santali- 

DW,  L. 

OHANDAN.  HiMD.  Juoipenis  ezcelsa, 
J.  arborea,  pencil  cedar.  Tbe  Dhupii  of  Ka- 
maon,  c. 

CHANDANA— t  See  Hibiscus  canna- 
Incns. 

CHANDANA.  Hixd.  Biko.  Maleal. 
Sandalwood.  Santalnm  album,  LUm.  In  Te- 
luga,  Ohandanapu  Cbettn.  Tbia  is  tbe  white  or 
true  aandal.which  grows  in  Uyaore  and  Canara; 
the  Bakta  Chandana  is  the  red  sanders  wood 


CHASDBBHAUL. 

(Pterocarpna  santalinuB).  The  Ssntdoni,  k 
Syrium  mytrifolinm,  grows  iatbeNortboi 
Circars,  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  coniidendt 
strongly  marked  variety  of  the  Malabar  ODdil 
tree.  Tbe  attractive  nature  of  tbe  undal-tM 
is  described  in  the  sloka,  "  Rooad  the  tta 
of  the  Chandana,  dwell  serpeota,  on  ilitif 
birda,  on  its  branches  monkeys,  on  'ia  9ona 
bees, — BO  the  riches  of  a  good  man  ate  best- 
ficial  to  all— ^fora  Indiea,  ii.,  464.  BivL 
Thtai^  Vol.  II.,  p.  96. 
CHANDAPOUR,  in  L.  85°  18'  E..  U  iS^i' 
N. 

CHANDAS.  See  Hinda,  Sanskrit. 

CHANDANA VATA.  Au  ancient  doh 
of  Baroda. 

CHAHDANA-VIBHOTI.  SeeTripundn. 

CHANDANAYATBA,  or  CbandanotMn, 
Sans.,  the  ceremony  uf  offering  sandal  pM 
or  other  perfume  to  an  idol — Lilian. 

CHANDAN,LAL.  Fterooarpoa  sanUlmu. 

CHANDANUM.  Tam.  Tkl.  SanUln 
album,  Linn.  Sandalwood. 

CHANDANUB,  in  long.  ^i,°Vt  E^ul 
lat  le'ST'N. 

CHANDA  SAHIB,  a  relative  and 
law  of  Ally  Doat — who,  in  tbe  eariypwtrf 
the  I8th  century,  from  1732  till  hii  '  ' 
in  1752~threwhimself  ou  tbe  support  of  til 
French  under  Dnpleix,  against  the  Britidml 
Mahomed  Ally.  He  was  an  able  leader,  vi 
when  occupying  Seringham,  Law,  anxiooito 
bis  safety,  treated  with  Uoiiaji  for  his 
but  MooBJi,  ou  getting  poescssiou  of  Chniik 
Saheb,  kept  him  prisoner    for  sever^  jeu 

the  fort  of  Tanjore,  and  ultimately  pot  liM 
to  death.  He  was  humaua,  generous,  and  bait 
and  an  able  leader- 

CHAND   BIBI,  wife  of  AU  Adal  SU 
king  of  Bejapur.    She  defended  Ahmednaggv 
agsiost  the  Uoghuls,  and  clothed  in  an 
and  veiled,  she  took  a  personal  share  ia 
defence.     See  Chand  Si^tan. 

CHANDEL.  A  raj  put  tribe  spread  tliiM^ 
the  N.W. Provinces,  They  have  many  diriaM 
and  are  supposed  to  havecomA  from  Utbril 
in  Bundelcnnd.  Tbey  claim  to  be  of  H 
Lunar  race,  and  they  give  their  name  tof 
Chandeli  or  Chanderi  dietrioL  "niereani 
Bttbdirisions  of  them  in  the  Lowv  Doab,  i 
suffix  to  their  namea  iiie  regal  tenns  I 
Bawat,  Rao  and  Bana.— JPUm/,  Wh.  H.4. 

CHASDELL    A  fine    cotton  bbric « 
from  Berar  or  Oomiawati  ootton. — SUicL 

GHANDELLE.    Fb.   Caudles. 

GBANDEBBAQA.    A  river  near  Bui 
pooree  in  Nag  pore. 

CHANDERGUBLY-POTSAM,  in  In 
78"  57'  E..  and  lat.  160  9' N. 

CHANDERffAUL,  in  lone.  90<>  H' 
and  Lat.  23°  9'  N. 
)  188 


CHAin>ERHAOORE.    A   French   towo .  for  which  it  ia  ptepand  by  fonr  prooesseB,  in 
on  the  Hooghly  with  &  population  of  33,670.   th«  folloving  iiuuin«r :  About  three  or  font 


L  L.  220  RO*  N.,  L.  88"  23'  E., : 
north  of  Calcntt*  and  aontb  of  ChinHui 
lovel  of  ruJwiiy  is  46  ft.  above  the  saa.  J 
taken  on  the  21th  March  1757. 

CHANDGUR,  in  Ung.   76"   4E'   ] 
Lat.  22^  ISf  N. 


o'clock  in  the  morning,  fires  are  lighted, 
and,  as  the  Jirtt  prooesa,  a  ball  ia  divid- 
ed into  two  equal  halves  by  one  man,  who 
Koops  oat,  with  his  flngeia,  the  soft  part  in- 
side, and  throwB  it  into  an  earthen  dish  ;  fre- 
quently, during  the  operation,  moiateniog  and 


CHANDI.  H.,ailver,froniChand,  themoon.  I  washing  hia  hands  in  another  vessel,  the  water 


CHANDI,  Hind.  A  suicide.  See  Chi 
CHANDI.  The  last  day  of  the  month 
Asoj,  ushers  in  the  hinda  winter  fimrd  ritj. 
On  this  dayi  nothing  but  white  vestments  nad 
sitver  (ehandx)  ornaments  are  warn,  in  honor 
of  the  moon  (Chandra,)  who  gives  Am  name 
to  the 

" pile  nod  eomiuoD  dnidge 

"'Tw««n  mu  ud  man.  " 
An  intercalary  month  is  the  mode  followed 
by  hindns  to  adjust  the  annual  seasons,  their 
ordinary  calculations  being  by  Lunar  months, 
aud  mich  are  called  Lunar.  On  the  Asoj, 
there  ia  a  procession  of  all  the  rajpoot  chiefs 
to  the  Cliongan  ;  and  on  their  return,  a  full 
court  is  held  in  the  great  hall  whicb  breaks 
obeisance  to  the  lamp"     (Jote  ka 


of  which  is  carefutly  preserved,  into  whicb, 
also,  is  thrown  the  hardened  poppy  leaf-huik^ 
when  all  the  removable  opium  is  obtained. 

In  the  teeond  operation,  the  husks  are 
boiled  notil  all  their  adhering  opium  ia 
dissolved,  strained  throtigb  a  double  filter 
of  cloth  and  China  paper,  Tbe  strained  fluida 
are  then  mixed  with  the  opium  that  waa 
scooped  out  iu  tbe  first  operation,  and  boiled 
down  in  a  Urge  iron  pot  to  the  consistence  of 
treacle.  Tbe  refuse  is  dried  and  sold  to 
Chinese,  who  adulterate  good  opium  with  it, 
and  the  filter  paper  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  external  application,  in  affections  of 
the  lower  bowels. 

In  the  third  operation  tbe  diasolvod  treacle- 
like mass  is  seethed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  strong 


vtoojra,)  whose  light  each  reverences.  When :  and  steady,  but  not  fierce  tempemtnre,  daring 
the  candles  are  lit  at  home  on  this  day  every  |  whiofa  it  is  worked,  spread  out,  and  egoin 
njpoot,  from  the  prince  to  the  owner  oE  B,nnd  a^iu  worked  np to  expel  the  water  bnt 
**  skin  (cAorta)  of  land,"  eonted  on  a  white  prevent  it  burning.  When  brought  to  the  pro- 
linen  ctoth,  should  worship  his  tutelary  diviui-  i  per  consistence,  it  is  divided  into  half  a  dozen 
ty,   and    feed    the    priests  with    sugar  and  \  lots,  each   of  which  is   spread  like  a  plaster 


iBilk. — Tod't  Siilorg  of  Rajhatthan. 

CaiSDlCk.    SeeEalL  Sacti. 

CHANUIHARA.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  386. 

CHANDIL,   in   long.   86°  3' E.    and  lat 
22»  69'  N. 

CHANDKERA,  in  long.  77'  40'  E.  and 
Iftt.  27'  57'  N". 

OHANDKHANEE,  long.  93°  32'  E-  and 
I«t.24»35'N. 

CHANDLO,  Qcz.  the  painted  mark  made!  aroma  aud  colour.  In  this  part  of  tbe 
by  women  on  their  forehead.  The  Ratna' process  the  greatest  delicacy  is  demanded,  for 
idaU  says,  "  Dressed  in  aixteen  garments,  a  i  a  little  more  or  less  fire  would  destroy  the 
vroman  without  a  Chandlo  does  not  appear  morning's  work  or  300  ormore  dollars  worth 
be»utifuL" 

CHANDNA.     Tstranthera  RoTburghil 

CHANDNI.  Him  iSilver  j  a  whits  cloth 
■pread  on  a  carpet. 


a  nearly  flat  iron  pot,  to  the  depth  of 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and 
then  scored  in  all  directions  to  allow  the 
equalapplicationoEheat  One  potafter  another 
is  then  placed  over  the  fire,  turned  rapidly 
round,  then  reversed,  so  as  to  expose  the  opium 
itself  to  the  full  heat  of  the  red  fire.  Thia 
is  repeated  three  times,  the  time  and  proper 
heat  being  judged  by  the  workman  from  tbe 


CHANDNI.  HuTD.  The  practice  amongst 
Brahmins,  Charans,  and  others  of  wounding 
7r  Idlling  themselves,  in  order  to  extort  alms 
Mr  payment. —  Wilton.     See  Cbandi. 

OUANDOO,  the  extract  of  opium  which 
m  employed  in  opium  smoking.  Tbe  opium, 
Ml  sent  from  Calcutta,  is  in  boxes  containing 
oTtj  balls,  each  of  the  size  of  a  32ib.  cannon 
tbot.  These  balls  are  enclosed  in  a  husk  of 
compressed  poppy  leaves,  and  contain  a  cer- 
miu  quantity  of  moist  opium  inside,  but 
■rhicb,  in  tills  state,  is  unfit  for  amoking, 
13&  I 


of  opium,  i  he  head  workmen  in  Singapore  are 
men  who  have  learned  their  trade  io  China, 
and  from  their  great  experience  are  paid  very 
high  wages. 

The  fourth  operation  consists  in  re-dissolv- 
ing this  fired  opium  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiling  tt  in  copper  vessels  till  it 
be  reduced  to  tbe  condstence  of  the  Chandoo 
of  the  shops,  the  degree  of  tenacity  being  the 
index  of  its  complete  preparation,  which  ia 
judged  of  by  drawing  it  out  by  slips  of  bam- 
boo. The  quantity  of  chandoo  obtuned  from 
the  soft  opium  is  abont  75  per  cent.  Bnt, 
from  the  gross  opium,  that  is,  including  the 
opium  and  the  bark,  the  praportion  iinot 
more  than  &om  50  to  54  per  ceut 


In  t&is  lengthened  seething  proeeas,  ttiA 
ebaudoo  or  extract  beeomea  less  irrittitiiig 
and  more  soporiSc,  th«  v^etable  matter, 
the  resin  and  oil,  the  eztnctive  matter  and 
a  little  being  all  thrown  out  in  the  refuse 
i!natt«r.  The  quantity  of  Cbaodu  DbUined 
from  the  soft  opinm  is  about  75  per  cent  ; 
but  from  tbe  gross  opium,  that  ia,  includiog 
the  opium  and  the  busk,  the  proportion  ia 
not  more  than  from  50  to  6i  per  cent.  J, 
I.  A.,  No.  1.  Ja»y.  1848.  Dr.  LiUle;  Ganu- 
ton,  p.  215,  216. 

CHANDOO.  SeeEoL 

CHANDOOR,  two  tovrns  in  India,  one  in 
L.  74"  17'  E.  and  L.  20°  21'  N.  Tbe  other  in 
L.  87"  3'  E.  and  L.  24"  68'  N. 

CHANDOS,  a  caste  of  toddy  drawers  in 
CejloD. 

CHANDBA'PODA.  Tel.  Argyreia  spe- 
eiosa.    Swt. 

CHANDPUR>  the  name  of  many  towns  in 
India. 

CHANDPUB  Sakumbari  of  Taiitia,  are 
described  by  Col.  Tod  as  desperate  robbers. 
He  saw  this  place  fired  and  levelled  in  1807, 
when  tbe  noted  Kureem,  Pindaree,  was  made 
piiasner  by  Sindia,  It  afterwards  coat  some 
British  blood  in  1817.  Though  now  desolate, 
the  walla  of  this  fortress  attest  ita  antiquity, 
ftod  it  ia  a  work  that  could  not  now  be 
undertaken.  The  remaina  of  it  bring  to 
mind  those  of  Volterra  or  Cortana,  and 
other  ancient  cities  of  Tuscany :  enormous 
■quared  masses  of  stone,  without  any  cement. 
Tod'»  Eajatthan,  Vol.  L,  p.  100. 

CHANDRA.  Tkl.  Acacia  lundra;  Ma- 
ehilus  odoratissimuB  1  and  Tetranthera  Boz- 
fcurghii.  Beho,  Ophioxylon  serpen^nm. 
Linn. 

CHAKDBA,  in  hinda  mythology,  the 
noon.  Moor  tella  ua  it  ia  usually  a  male  deity, 
sometimes,  however,  feminine,  Chandri,  and 
in  such  character,  is  more  commonly  applied 
to  Fatvati  or  Devi,  the  conaort  or  Sacti  of 
Siva  than  to  any  other  goddeaa.  lakehmi 
Devi,  or  simply  Devi  aa  the  consort  of  Vish- 
nu is  of  ten  called,  occasionally  ooalaaces  with 
Parvati;  and  both,  as  well  as  Saraswati, 
■poase  of  Brahma,  may  be  identified  with  the 
moon  or  Luna.  Thua,  in  hindu  mythology, 
the  sun  and  moon,  being  sometimea  r^rd- 
cd  aa  male  deities,  the  three  principal  female 
divinities  bold  a  eimilar  union  with  their  res- 
pective solar  lords.  According  to  Coleman, 
Chandra  or  Soma,  the  Moon  ia  described  as 
the  male,  and  is  painted  young,  beautiful,  and 
of  dazzling  fairness,  two-armed,  and  having 
in  his  hands  a  club  and  a  lotus.  He  is  usu- 
ally riding  on  or  in  a  cart  drawn  by  an  ante- 
lope. Although  Soma  or  Chandra  is  thus 
described  aa  a  maley  the  moon  is  occasionally 
140  ( 
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represented  lis  Chandri,  a  fewls,  in  viodi 
character  being  visited  by  Sutts,  the  prodoced 
a  nunteroue  fautHy  called  Polmdi,  In  tin 
third  volume  of  the  Atialic  Baartia,^ 
sexual  change  is  accounted  for  by  Coknl 
Wilford,  who  saya,  when  the  moon  is  is  oppo- 
eitioa  to  the  aun,  it  is  the  god  ChsBdn,  bd 
when  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  goddca 
Chandri,  who  ia  in  that  state  feigotd  to  hm 
produced  tbe  Fulinds.  "  The  moon  m  ■!■ 
worebipped  aa  male  and  female,  Lonni  uJ 
Luna,  by  the  Egyptians,  the  men  aeaSan 
to  it  as  Luna,  the  women  as  Lunus ;  and  eui 
sex,  on  theae  occasions,  assuming  the  drwrf 
the  other.  Tbe  faindus  have  in  theit  udiK 
twenty-seven  lunar  majuiona,  called  Nakaiu- 
ra,  or  daily  positions  of  the  moon  ;  and  ii,lt 
perfect  the  revolutions,  some  odd  honnat 
requited,  they  have  added  another  not  indiA 
ed  in  the  r^^lar  chart  Theae  twaitj-^ 
diurnal  mansions  form  thesodiacbsTinglMi 
invented  by  Dakaha,  ore  personified  »  tk 
daughters  of  the  deity,  and  are  the  mflW 
logical  wives  of  Chandra.  In  the  chirtrf 
the  lunar  mansions  they  are  curioDsl;  rtpt 
sented  sa  a  horse's  bead,  «  yoni,  laioi,  « 
arrow,  a  wheel,  a  bedstead,  a  houa,  &t- 
Cole.  Myth.  Hind.  p.  131.  The  Diik»in 
of  the  rffjpoot  are  the  aam.e  in  nomber  ai 
title  aa  amongat  the  Qreeka  and  Bobw 
being  the  deitiea  who  fignntivel;  preadc  m 
the  planetary  sjatem.  Their  grades  A  blis 
are  therefore  in  unison  with  tbe  eooentrid^t' 
orbit  of  the  planet  named.  On  this  aecsni 
Chandra  or  Indo,  the  moon,  being  a  bbi 
satellite  of  Ella,  the  euth,  though  prati^ 
originating  the  name  of  the  ltd*  M 
is  inferior  in  the  scale  of  blissful  sbodatt 
that  of  his  son  Biidha  or  Mocuiy,  vkn 
heliacal  appearance  gave  him  importance  tM 
with  the  sons  of  Vaiva,  tbe  aun.  Fnstli 
poetic  seen  of  the  martial  races  we  lam  lU 
there  are  two  distinct  places  of  reward;^ 
one  essentisUy  spiritual,  the  otiierof  amitM 
nature.  The  baid  inculcates  that  the  wht* 
who  falls  in  battle  in  the  fulfilment  <d 
duty,  "  who  abandons  life  thtongb  the  fi 
of  steel,"  will  now  know  oo  "second  Ixri 
but  that  the  unconfined  spark  (jot^  > 
reunite  to  the  parent  orb."  The  doetriNi 
trana  migration  through  a  variety  of  hidi 
forma,  may  be  cooudared  as  asetissofpq 
tories.  The  Greeks  and  Celts  wonhifl 
Apollo  under  the  title  of  Camsio^  ^ 
according  to  Theocritua,ia  derived  from  Can* 
who  having  prophesied  the  misfortunMb' 
Heraclidea  in  their  inroads  onthePelopoaaii 
one  of  them,  called  Hippotes,  sle«  hi 
of  the  titles  of  the  Hinda  ApoUo  ia 
'  tbe  radiant ;'  from 
he  ledtberemains 


CHANOBAOOPTA. 

with  Balden  (the  pod  of  dratgth),  ud 
Tadiabtn,  ifter  tba  gnat  intematiotiBl  war, 
into  the  Pelopoimwus  of  Sfturufatra,  thsj 
were  attacked  \tj  the  aborigiaal  fibil,  one  of 
whom  Blew  the  divine  Gama  with  an  arrow. 
The  Bhil  claim  to  be  ffffvania,  or  of  the  race 
of  Bj/a,  whooe  obief  seat  was  at  Maheawar  on 
the  Nerbadda.  The  imnHfiHin  of  Caroa  would 
oraweqnentljr  be  Hiputa,  or  deieendant  of 
Sya-  la  Hindu  astronom;  Chandra  is  the 
most  common  name  of  tbe  moon.  Chandra 
panchanga,  ia  tbe  Lnni  solar  Kalendai. — Moo- 
Tod.  Coleman.     See  Saraswati ;  Uurja. 

CHANDRA,  a  eon  of  Atri,  and  father  of 
Bodha  by  Tara.  Tara  was  tix»  wife  cd  Lia 
teacher  Vrihaspati 

CHANDRA  BIVEB,  unites  with  the  Bhags 
uid  ia  then  styled  the  Clien«b.  In  the  parls 
of  Ladak,  through  which  the  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  rivers  mn,  their  banks  are  Bhot,  npto 
Ibeir  junction  ;  after  that,  hindu.    See  Lodak 

CHANDBA  BHUNDA,  a  tnbe  employed 
b  tha  Snnderbans,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ulL      See  Sundsrbuns. 

CHANDBA  CHBTTU.  Acaoia  sundra, 
D.C. 

GHANDBA-DATTA,  a  name  of  a  prince 
OMntioned  in  an  inscription  from  the  Kas- 
iriah  mound  about  A.  D.  600.  See  Insorip- 
ims  p.  375. 

CHANDRA  DEVA,  name  mentioned  in 
i  copper  plate  from  Fyzabad  of  the  second 
Mutnr;  B  C.     See  Inscriptions  p.  891- 

CHANDRAGANA.  See  Insoriptions  p.  376. 

CHANDBAGUPTA,  the  Sacdraoottua  of 
lie  Qveeks,  the  founder  of  the  Mauryan 
Ijnaaty  of  Magedha,  He  was  the  illegiumate 
Km  of  the  last  Nanda  by  tbe  beantiful>  but 
low  caste  Mora,  from  whom  be  obtained  the 
leaignation  of  Mavrya.  In  the  Mudra  Bak- 
duaa,  a  Sanskrit  drams  detailing  his  elevation, 
Jhuidra  Onpts  is,  however,  frequently  named 
^rishala,  a  term  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
iWrci  ;  and  aa  Nanda  himself  was  tbe  son 
fa  Sadra  woman;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
hat  Hm  celebrated  Jlaurj/a  family  were  of 
Indra  extiaclion.  In  the  early  part  of  hit 
areer,  Chandra  Gupta  led  a  wandering  life 
1  the  Punjab  (See  Tumour,  Introduction  to 
lie  Mahavranso,  p.  zli-,  quoting  tbe  Tika  or 
Ibnunentary),  and  was  most  probably  engaged 
lith  his  fellDw-coiintrymen  in  oppoeing  Alex- 
■der.  His  chief  adviser,  tha  braJimiD  Chan- 
kya,  was  a  native  of  'D^hasila  or  Taiila, 
he  capital  of  the  Western  Panjab  j  and  it 
na  in  that  country  that  Chandra  Gupla  first 
Itablislied  himself  by  the  complete  expulsion 
f  tbe  Qreek  troops  left  by  Alexander  (Jutlin, 
r,  4 . — "  A  uctor  libartalii  Sandroeollia 
ter€U.")  It  would  appear  that  the  Qreek  co- 
miflta  in  the  Fonjab  had  first  been  placed  un* 
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der  Philip,  while  the  civil  administration  of 
tbe  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  Taxiles  and  Poms.  Afterwards, 
on  the  murder  of  Philip  by  the  mercenary 
Boldiert,  Altfunder  (ina^uvi,  2,  vli)  direc- 
ted Eadtfuot  and  Taxila  to  giivern  the  country 
until  he  should  send  another  deputy.  It  ia 
probable,  however,  that  they  continued  to  re- 
tain tha  charge  ;  for  after  Alexander's  deatii 
in  B.  C.  323,  Eademot,  oontrived  by  the 
treacherous  aseaseination  of  king  Porua  by 
bis  general  Eumeaes,  to  make  hiirself  master 
of  the  country  {Diodoria  xix,  5.)  Some 
few  years  later,  in  B.  C  317,  he  marcbed  to 
the  assiBtanoe  of  Eumenes,  with  3,000  infantry 
and  5,000  cavalry,  and  no  less  than  120  ele- 
phanta.  With  this  foroe  he  performed  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Gabiene.  But  his 
continued  absenoe  gave  the  Indiana  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  their  liberty 
waa  Ailly  asserted  by  the  ezpnlaion  of  the 
Greek  troops  and  the  slaughter  of  their 
chiefs, — {JwltK,  XV.  4 — "  Prcefaelot  rjiu  ocei- 
derat"  ;  again  "  Motieitti  deinde  bellutn  adver- 
tufprcefaetotAlexandri.")  Chandra  Gupta  waa 
present  when  Poms  waa  murdered.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  tbe  national  move- 
ment, which  ended  in  his  own  etevation  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Panjab.  Juatin  attributes 
his  auccesa  to  the  assistance  of  handitli  (Ju«tin 
XT.  4. — "  Contractit  latnnUnu  Indot  ad  no- 
vitaUm  regni  tolieilaviL"  But  in  this,  Colonel 
Cunningham  thinks  he  has  been  misled  by 
a  very  natural  mistake  ;  for  the  Aratta,  who 
were  the  dominMit  people  of  the  Eastern  Pan- 
jab, are  never  mentioned  in  the  Uahabharata 
without  being  called  robbers,  {LautH,  Penta- 
pot  Indica.~-"  Aratti  profecto  latrona,"  and 
"  Bahici  Intronet.")  The  Sanskrit  name  ia 
Arasbtra,  tbe  "  kingless,"  which  ia  preserved 
in  the  Adraistte  of  Arrian,  who  plaoea  them 
on  the  Kavi.  They  were  the  republican  de- 
fenders of  Sangala,  or  Sakala,  a  fact  which 
points  to  their  Sauskrit  name  of  Araihtra,  or 
"  kingless."  But  though  their  power  waa 
then  confined  to  the  eastern  Psnjab,  tbe  people 
themselves  had  once  spread  over  the  whole 
country — "  Uhijlwiii  ilii  guivi  *  '  '  ibi  mdit 
tant  AraUontvt." — Latten,  Pmtapot  Indica, 
from  the  MoKahharaL  They  were  known  by 
the  several  names  of  £ah^3ea,  Jarttika,  sad 
Takka ;  of  which  the  last  would  appear  to  have 
been  their  true  appellation ;  for  their  old  ca- 
pital of  Taxila  or  Taika-tila  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  of  Alexander ;  and  the  people 
themselves  still  exist  in  considerable  numbera 
in  the  Panjab  hills.  l[he  ancient  extent  of 
their  power  Is  proved  by  the  praent  preva- 
lence of  their  alphabetical  chanoters,  which 
under  the  name  of  Takri,  or  Takni,  are  now 
used  by  all  the  luudus  of  H««tiinir  ud  the 
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northern  mountuus,  from  Simla  snd  Sabatfaa 
tu  KAbol  aad  Bunian.  On  these  gronnds, 
Mikjor  CnoniDgham  identifies  the  banditti  of 
Jiutin,  with  the  I'ai^ka,  or  origiaal  iuhabitaata 
of  the  PuDJab,  and  assigns  to  theoi  the 
honour  of  delivering  their  native  land  fro:n 
the  tbrttldom  o[  a  foreign  yoke.  This  event 
occorced  most  probably  about  316  B.  C,  or 
shorbty  after  the  march  of  Eudemos  to  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes.  It  was  followed  im- 
niediatelj  by  the  conqnest  of  Gangetio  India, 
Jnatin  iv.  4,  and  in  316  B.  C,  tba  rule  of 
Chandra  Gupta  was  acknowledged  over  the 
whole  northern  peninsula,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  length  of  Chandra  Gupta's 
reign,  which  some  make  thirty-fonr  years 
and  others  only  twenty-four.  The  Sfahawanso 
gives  thirty-four  years,  the  Dipawaosn  and 
the  Vsyu  Purana  give  only  twenty-four 
years.  This  difFereoce  may,  iierhaps,  have  orig- 
inated in  two  discinut  reckuiiings  of  the  date 
of  his  accession,  the  one  party  conntingfrom 
the  deacit  uf  Nanda  Mnhapadma,  in  B.  0. 
325,  and  the  other  party  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  in  B.  C.  315.  Some  assDrnjition  of 
.  this  kind  is  clearly  necessary  to  reconcile 
the  different  authorities,  unless,  indeed,  we 
take  the  only  alternative  o(  adopting  the  one 
and  of  rejecting  the  other.  At  this  period, 
the  capital  of  India  was  Pataliputra,  or  Pa- 
libotbra,  which  was  sitnated  on  the  Ganges, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Erranabom  or  Alaos 
River.  The  former  name  has  already  been 
identified  with  the  Sanskrit  Hiranyabahu,  an 
epithet  which  has  been  applied  both  to 
the  Oandak  and  to  the  .Son.  But  the  latter 
name  chu  only  refer  to  the  Si-lean  of  the 
Chinese  travellers,  which  waii  to  the  north 
of  the  Ganges,  and  nas  there  undoubtedly  the 
Gandak.  Indeed,  this  river  still  ji  ' 
Ganges  immediately  opposite  to  Patna — that 
is,  "  the  city,"  or  metropolis,  as  its  proper 
name  (Patna)  implies  ;  the  junction  of  the  Son 
is  some  nine  or  ten  miles  above  Patna.  But 
as  there  is  good  reason  fur  believing  that  the 
Son  once  joined  the  Ganges  at  Bakipnr,  or 
Bankipur,  immediately  above  Patna,  it  is 
qnitfl  possible  that  the  Erranaboas  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  Son,  and  the  Alaos 
for  l^e  Gandak.  According  to  M^asthenee, 
Falibotbra  was  eighty  stadia,  or  nearly  nine 
miles  in  length  ;  and  fifteen  Uadia,  or  one 
mile  and  two-thirds  in  breadth,  It  was  snr- 
ronnded  with  a  deep  ditoh,  and  was  enclosed 
by  lofty  wooden  walla,  pierced  with  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows.  {Arrian, 
Indica  X.  and  Slrabo  xv.,  both  quoting  M':gai- 
Uieaet.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  also  mentions  (iii. 
513-4)  that  Chandragupta  was  present  when 
PuruB  was  murdered.  He  says  he  dethroned  and 
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murdered  the  yoanger  bro&sr  of  Ntndikiif 
of  Palibothra,  or  Pataiipura,  B,  C.  SIS,  id 
founded  the  Maurya  dynasty,  whose  Ki|a 
gave  a  lustre  to  the  East-  Chaodngnpta's  i^ 
dom  extended  over  ttu  Pcraisns,  i.s.,1k 
Easterns,  also  the  Peninsula  of  Gonnt,  nj 
north  to  the  Indos,  and  south  to  the  nottk 
of  the  Ganges  and  Telingana,  the  vholeil 
Aryavarta.  his  foross  consisted  of  600,091 
Infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  900  dephul 
Subsequently,  towards  the  close  of  the  imA 
century  before  our  en,  when  Aletuider'ta» 
cessurs  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  (ha  gnl 
Seleucns  turned  his  arms  towards  tbe  En^ 
with  the  intentionof  recovering  the Indiupifr 
vinces  of  Alexander.bnt  Ohandragnptifmri 
an  alliance  with  Selencus,  whose  dangiiwti 
received  in  marriage.  He  also  reoei*ei ' 
his  court  of  Palibrothra,  Uegastheaet,  u  n 
ambassador,  and  in  return,  Chsodnp^ 
sent  presents  with  an  ambassador  to  ScIeoei 
to  Babylon.  The  hindu  drama  of  Kite 
Rakshasha  records  the  naemoraUe  pcili«i 
event  of  his  usurpation  uf  PslilMiia 
His  name  oocurs  in  an  inscription  st  Sttcki 
also  on  one  at  Oojeiu.  Tod  sajs  he  wia  ofttt 
Takshak  race.  He  died  B.  C  289.  Bi 
successor  died  B  G.  261,  and  Asota,  Hi 
great  buddhist  sovereign,  the  grandm  ' 
Chandragupta,  then  succeeded.  AiobU 
murdered  his  brother,  whose  sen  coonn' 
him  to  buddhism,  was  crowned  B.  C.  Hf,' 
Patalipnra,  in  the  third  year  of  his  rojt 
Asoka  engraved  on  rocks  numerong  iioBi^ 
tions  inculcating  buddhist  doctrine^  tmsi, 
it  is  said  84,000  Chaitya,  nrany  oEtM 
still  remain.  Asoka  reigned  37  yean,  ind  '■* 
mediately  afterwards  B.  C.  225,  the  putiAi 
and  downfall  of  the  kingdom  took  plin.  Ek 
Bnnsen  states  the  army  of  Aaoka  at  the  tf 
numbers  as  those  of  Chandragnpota.— SU^ 
Topa,  Cunningham,  p- from87  to  91.5^ 
Rgypt.va.  S44.  Tod  SajattKan.  GalsM 
See  Arases,  Aratta,  Aaoka,  Bhat^  '"''S 
Inscriptions  873,  374,  375,  378,  38J,)I 
434,  Junagurh,  Magadha,MegastheDn,S( 
lax.  Shaman,  Vindnsara. 

CHANDBAQUPTA.  AChouhonp 
of  Ajmir,  grandson  of  Klanikya  Rai, 
lived  A.D.  695.  His  descendant,  Priths 
was  the  last  hindu  prince  who  reigui 
Indraprestba  oi  Delhi. 

CHANDRA  KANTHA.  Txl. 
jalapa,  L. — Rheedt.  x.  75. 

CHANDRAOTI,  14  mQes  f ram  U* 
ruined  city  on  the  western  face  of  the  And 
mountains  of  Rajpootana.     See  Chiniinril 

CHANDRA  PALA,  the  name  o: 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  at  Ooajh  if 
1 439.    See  Inscriptions,  p.  392. 
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OHANDBAPODA,  Tbl.    Argyreia  spe- 

CHiNDBA  SENA,  &  niler  at  Onjmn 
■boat  A.  D.  50,  who  followed  aSter  Yiiram- 
i£^  abcnt  100  feus.  B«  restored  the  hiudu 
bigdom  to  ita  eDtirety.  Sea  Kabul,  p.  438. 
.  CHAlfDRASENI  XATASTHA,  S.  A 
'.  nriters  in  Pooua,  who  claim  tu  be 
from  a  raja  named  Chandiasena, 
fti  tbeiefore  cUim  to  be  regarded  in  soma 
(tpee  w  Rahatriya,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
feifDnn  the  ceremonies  of  the  Yedas  ;a  olaioi 
|rt  recognized  by  the  brahmiDS.     There  are 

CI  diTiuons :  the  Fatoni  Prabbu,  aud  the 
nni  Piabhu.  The  former  are  found  at 
tmbtj  aud  other  towns,  the  latter  at  Goa. 
6  IB  this  caate  whom  the  Britiah  oall  Pncvne. 

.  CHANDEASECHA,  the  nameofamnan- 
|in  in  tbe  N.  W.  Himalaya.  Sea  Kali. 
lCHAKDKA  YANSA,  or  Indovansa,  lunar 
Kc,  a  race  that  reigned  in  An  tar  vedaand^asi, 
•t  aftetnBTds  in  Magadha  {Behar)  and  In- 
Wvhtha  (Delhi).  In  this  dynasty  are  in- 
Mad  the  kuigH  of  Kaai  (Benares),  the  Line 
|f  nni  and  the  Line  of  Yadn. 

■  Atri Muni. 

t   Soau. Lnnns,  the  Moon. 

h-  Boddh Mercury, married  IU,dans;hter 

of  the  Sun. 
I    Alias  or  Fururavas. 

■  AyxL Kings  of  Eaai,  desoended  from 

i  him. 

.   NahQAL...I}evanBhnaha,  Dionyaos,  Bac- 

chua  (Wd.) 

I    Y^ti Father  of   Pum  and  Yadu. 

Accofdiog  to    Tod,  the  following  are  ayn- 
•oniaiBB  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Baoee: 
.Bnddha  of   the  Lunar  Bace  married  U^ 
•  aiiter  of  Ikahwaku,    a.  1.     Tod. 
^Buiscbaadra,  s.  L  contemporary  of  Paraau- 
H  af  lunar  line. 

Bagatm,  oot.  of  Taljenga,  of  Farasnrsma. 
Urabadsha,  oot.  of  Qadhi,  founded  Kauoi^, 
tn  the  line  of  Pura  occurs  Haatdu,  who 
Dt  Haotinapar,  and  Yichitravirya. 
Indu,  Som,  Chandra,  in  Sansorit  mean  the 
n  :  hence  the  lunar  race  is  termed  the 
ndra  vanaa,  or  Lidu  vanaa,  or  SomarTansa. 
h^-T^omof '  I'rinMf/i  Indian  AntiqmiMi, 
llCagadba,  Mysore,  Bama,  Pandn,  Surya. 
iHANDHAOTA.  Aa  ancient  town  at  the 
\ot  ths  Az&Talli  mountains.  It  woa  an- 
ttly  ttie  opital  of  the  Framar  lajaha.  Ita 
It  ue  eitnated  about  twelve  milea  from 
foot  of  the  Aboo  mountain,  on  the  banks 
he  BoDosa,  and  in  a  fine  well  wooded 
itij.  Wheo  Ahmed,  grandson  of  Jaka, 
ed  Wajeh-nl-mnlk,  resolved  to  found 
Dedabad,  he  chose  ante  ooci^>ted  by  a 
mmuty  of  the  Bhil  race,  whose  predatory 
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habits  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  resolved   to  create  his    new  capital  by 

means  of  the  city  of  ChaBdraota,the  materiala 
of  which  be  used  aud  compalled  all  ita  people 
to  follow  the  spoils  uf  their  templea  and  dwell- 
ings to  the  uninte reel i tig,  unhealthy  low  flat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabarmatty. — Tod^t 
Travett.  p.  134.  Sae  Kalmuck. 

CHANDERAWUT,  descendants  of  Chan- 
dra, one  of  the  moat  powerful  vassal  dans  of 
Me  war.  Ram  poo  ra  (Bhanpoora)  was  their 
residence,  yielding  a  revenue  of  five  lacs 
(£110,000),  held  on  the  tenure  of  service 
from  an  original  grant  froru  rana  Juggut 
Sing  to  his  nephew  Madhu  Sing.  Chandra 
obtained  an  appanage  on  the  Chumbul. — Todt 
Rajatthan,  Vol.  I,  p.  261. 

CaANUEAYANA.ahindupenatice  which 
consists  in  the  sinuer  or  devotee  "  eat- 
ing for  a  whole  month  no  more  than  tbcice 
eighty  mouthfuls  of  wild  grains,  aa  he  happens 
to  meet  with  tbem)  keepiug  his  organs  in 
subjection."  The  reward  of  this  is  attain- 
ing the  same  abode  as  Chandra,  the  regent  of 
the  Moon  :  and  it  absolves  a  brahmin  frum  the 
sin  of  slanghtering  a  thousand  small  animala 
which  have  bones,  or  of  boneless  animals, 
enough  to  fill  a  oart ;  and  it  is  also  the  com- 
mon penance  for  killing  a  Sudra,  a  hindu  of 
the  fourth  or  servile  class. — Coleman,  p.  93. 

CHANDBIE.  UisD.  Cslonyction  liox- 
bu^hii. 

CHANDRIKA,   an 
Mahadevi ;  Pali. 

CHANDRIKI KA-JHAK. 
species, 

CHANDROWLEE.  in  long.  83°  6'  E., 
and  tat.  20°  27'  N. 

CHAND  SULTAN  or  BibiChand,daughterof 
the  king  of  AhuiedDUggur,was  married  in  1  S6i 
to  Ali  AdI  Shah.  On  her  husband's  death,  she 
returned  to  Abmeduuggur,  and  was  the  regent 
of  her  nephew,  Bahadur  Nizam  Shah.  While 
regent,  she  opposed  Akbar's  armies,  at  first 
with  success,  throughout  that  part  of  the 
Dekhan.  6he  is  often  yet  mentioned  in  tradi- 
tioiu  In  the  dissensions  which  arose  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  people,  though 
Shahab-ud-I>in,  the  author  of  the  history  of 
Ahmednuggnr,  states  she  destroyed  herself. 

CHANDUYA,  Sikgbalbbs,  the  moon. 

CHANEL.   Bub.    Hops. 

CHANG.  A  deity  of  the  Assamese,  re- 
plaoed  in  1666,  by  hinduism 

CHANG.     Hind.      Hordenm     bexasti- 

CHANG.     Hind.     Salii  alba. 
CHANG.  A  disagreeable   spirit,  or  rather 
beer,  used  in  Spiti. 

CHASGTHANI-    Wool. 

CBANG.  CuiM.  Isameiusnie  of  10  Che  or 

0  '«      ---0- 
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ChineM  cnbtta  of  abont  14  inches  each, — 
SCauntori't  Narratiw,  p.  43,  78. 
CHANG.  BuRU.  A  fortified  city. 
CHANGA  DEVA.  The  equipage  of  this 
hindu  devotee  was-  a  tiger,  but  other  holy 
men  have  adopted  the  tiger  as  a  vehicle, 
pious  personage  nf  this  deacription  was  report- 
ed to  have  visited  Sri-r&ngnpatan,  (the  city 
of  Sri  Hanga,  or  Mahadeva,  commonJT  8e- 
ringapatam),  aboat  the  year  1797,  and,  al- 
though a  hindu,  to  have  been  hospitably  in- 
vited by  the  tate  Tippoo  sultan.  He  was  at- 
tended by  ten  diaciplea,  and  declined  the 
royal  civilities,  saying,  a  tree  was  anffioient 
shelter  fur  him.  OhangaDcva  was  of  that 
class  which  Pandits  call  Yug-saddan  or  Yng- 
biashat,  or  YugVyasa,who,  by  extraordinarily 
pious  pains,  obtain  mintculous  longevity  : 
they  prolong  their  existence,  it  is  byperboll- 
oally  said,  to  some  hundreds  of  yetos. 
—Coleman,  p.  426. 

CHANQA  QUDDA.  Tbl.  Sanseviers 
Eeylatiica. 

CHANGAL.  Hmn.  t    Champac.  Hiirn.  f 

A  moderate  sized  tree  of  Akyab,  not  pJentifol. 

Wood  used  for   boats— Co/.  Cat.  Ex.  1862. 

CHANGALI  QADDI,  Til.  Panicnm  com- 

mnUtnm,  Su*.    P.  cilisre,  A.  i.,  290. 

CHANGAU  K03HTU,  Tkl.  Oostns, 
Sp.     0,  Arabicna,  Uvyne,  129. 

OHANG-CHEN-MO.  This  place  gives  its 
name  to  a  ronte  of  about  16  marches  between 
Ladalc  and  Eastern  Torlristan,  said  to  be  the 
easiest  from  India  to  Upper  Asia,  mnoh, 
easier  than  the  mors  westerly  Kara  Kornm 
ronte  traversed  by  Seblagintweit  and  Hr. 
Johnson.  The  heights  vary  from  19,000  to 
31,000  feet,  but  the  mottntains  are  (generally 
rounded,  andfuel  and  grass  are  abnifdant  save 
at  one  stage.  Giunah  is  eqni-distant  between 
Ilohl  and  Yarkund,  and  the  Kara  Komm  route 
meets  this  ronte  at  Shadnia, 

CHANGEABLE  ROSE.  Hibiacns  mnta- 
bUis. 

GHAHGBZ  EHAN,  or  Janghis  Ehan. 
Temuchm,  afterwards  known  as  Chinghic, 
was  bom  of  a  Mongol  tribe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ozon  in  1162'  He  conqnered  and  ex- 
pelled Mahomed  the  Kharasmian,  and  defeated 
ber  son  Jalalnddin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  Aung  khan,  of  the  Eeraite  Uongols, 
celebrated  in  Europe  under  tiie  name  of 
Frester  John,  was  a  contemporary  of  Chanjn 
Khan,  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  jealous 
enemies,  he  attempted  bnt  failed  to  destroy. 
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adopted  t^  his  aon  Okkodai  and  hissoocMi 
as  their  distinctive  title,  identical  with  Khi^ 
the  Xaganos  of  the  Byinntine  histoiK 
Property  a  distinction  should  therelcn  hi 
preserved  between  Ehan,  the  ordinary  lib' 
of  Tartar  chiefs,  and  whichhas  since  t^\ 
to  Persian  gentlemen  and  in  India  bewvi 
common  affix  to  the  name  of  MahomtdM 
of  all  classes,  and  Qaan,  as  the  pecnliat  tt! 
of  the  supreme  chief  c^  the  Mo[^;o1b.  Ik 
Mongol  princes  of  the  subordinate  empirar 
Chagatai,  Persia,  and  SJpchak,  were  enW 
only  to  the  former  affix,  though  the  otteil 
sometimes  applied  to  them  in  adulation.  I^ 
nquest  of  China  was  oommenced  by  (b- 
lez,  although  it  was  not  completed  forgra^ 
al  generations.  Already,  in  120S,  ha  hadisaj 
ded  Tangut,  a  kingdom  occupying  the  etrnd 
north-west  of  China,  and  extending  b^ 
'^'''•'""' limits  in  the  same  directiim,  heidi 


a  dynesly  of  Tibetan  race,  which  was  ot  k 
been  vassal  to  the  Ein.  This  invasion  ■ 
repeated  in  succeeding  years ;  and  in  ISUii 
attacks  extended  to  the  empire  of  the  I 
itselt  In  1 214  he  ravaged  their  provinMi 
the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  following  ^ 
took  Chingtu  or  Peking.  In  1219  be  ton 
his  arms  agunst  Western  Asi^  and  cwqui 
all  the  oonutries  between  the  Bolor  and  H 
Caspian  and  southward  to  the  Indus,  wU 
his  generals  penetrated  to  Rossia,  AraM 
and  Georgia,  but  a  lieutenant,  whom  hsli 
left  behind  him  in  the  Eas^  ccmtiniied 
prosecute  the  satgection  of  Northara  CU 
Chinghez  hinuelf,  on  hia  return  from  his  « 
tern  conquests,  renewed  hu  attack  on  Tnf 
and  died  in  that  enterprise  18th  August  lH 
Okkodu,  his  son  and  snceeosor  followed  op  I 
subjagation  of  China,  exlsnguishedthe  Vni/6t 
ly  in  1284,  and  oonsolidated  with  hia  «^ 
all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Or^  Kisi 
After  establishing  his  power  over  that  [Ml 
China,  Okkodai  raised  a  vast  army  and  mI 
motion  towards  the  west.  One  poli 
was  directed  sgainst  Armenia,  Georgia,* 
Asia  Minor,  whilst  another  great  bost^  wk 
Batu,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Kbs%« 
qnered  ths  oonutries  north  of  Caaonsu^  • 
ran  Russia,  maHTig  it  tiibatary,  and 
I  continued  to  carry  fire  and  slnnghtV 
ward.  One  great  detachment^  ander  aj 
tenant  of  Batn  entered  PoUad, 
Cruow,  found  Breelaw  in  adiaa  and  ab 
by  its  people,  and  defeated  with  grwU 
ter  at  Wahlstsdt  near  Ligniti  (April 
1241)  the    troops  of    PoLud,    IConvia, 


{BlUot,p.  498.)    As  the  result  of  Temuchin's 

successes  against  the  nations   of  Tartary,  he  I  Silesia,  who  had  gathnced  under  Duke 
was  saluted  in  1206  by  the  diet  of  his  nation    of  the  latter  province  to  make    bead    i 
as    Chinghez  khan.     According   to  Qaatre-  1  this    astounding    flood    of    heathen, 
mere,  Chioghez   did  not  use  the  higher  ap- 1  himself,  with  the  main  body  oi  his  amy, 
pellation  oi   Kaao   (or  Qaan),  which   was  ( nvaging  Hnnguj,    The  Uw  had  Imm  ' 
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aliiek  in  his  preparationB,  nnd  n-hen  even- 
tnallj,  he  made  a  stand  against  che  enemy,  liis 
nnny  was  defeated  with  great  losa,  and  he 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Pesth  was  now 
takeu  and  bnrnt,  acd  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.  The  rumoure  ot  the  Tartars  and 
thoir  frightful  devastations  had  scattered  fear 
through  £ur')pe,  which  the  defeat  at  Ligiiitz 
raised  to  n  climax.  Indeed,  weuk  and  dis- 
united Christendom  seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  barbariaiia.  The  Pope,  to  be  sare,  pro- 
claimed a  orusade,  aud  nrote  circular  letters, 
but  the  enmity  between  him  and  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II,  was  allowed  to  prevent  any  co- 
operation, and  neither  of  them  responded  by 
any  thiog  better  thau  words  to  the  earnest 
calls  for  help  which  came  from  the  king  of 
Hungary.  No  human  aid  merited  thanks 
-when  Europe  was  relieved  by  hearing  that 
the  Tartar  host  had  suddenly  retreated  east- 
-ward.  The  great  Khan,  Okkodai,  was  dead' 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier 
had  come  to  recall  the  army  from  Europe. 
Inl255anfl<r  wave  of  conquest  rolled  west- 
irard  from  Mongolia,  this  time  dirocted  against 
tlie  Ismaelians  or  "  Asaasaina"  un  the  south 
of  the  Caspian,  end  then  sacoessively  against 
the  Khalifa  of  Baghdad  and  Syria.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  ezpedititm  under  Hulagu  maf 
be  considered  to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Mon- 
gol power.  Mangu  Khan,  the  emperor  then 
reigning,  and  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
China  in  1259,  wn^a  the  last  who  exercised  a 
sovereignty  so  nearly  universal.  HisBuccesaor, 
Enblai,  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
of  the  Mongol  power  in  China,  which  he 
brought  entirely  under  the  ynke,  besides  gain- 
ing conqaests  rather  nominal  than  real  on  its 
southern  and  eouth-eastecn  borders,  but  he 
ruled  effectively  only  in  the  eastem  regions  of 
the  great  empire,  whioh  had  now  brokeu  up 
into  four, — (I)  The  immediate  Empire  of  the 
Oreat  Khan,  seated  eventually  atKeanbalik 
Peking,  embraced  China,  Corea,  Mongol 
Irfancburin,  and  Tibet,  aud  claims  at  least  over 
bunking  and  countries  on  the  Ava  fi 
(2)  tlie  Chagatai  Khanate,  or  MiddleEmpire  of 
the  Tartars,  vrith  its  capital  at  Almalik  includ- 
ed the  modem  Dsangaria,  part  of  Chinese- 
Turkestan,  Transoxiana,  aud  Afghanistan  ;  (3) 
the  Empire  of  Kipchak,  or  the  Northern  Tar- 
tars, founded  on  the  conquests  of  Batu,  and 
-with  its  chief  seat  at  Sarai  on  the  Wolga, 
covered  a  large  part  of  Russia,  the  country 
north  of  Caucasus,  Khwarizin,  and  a  part  of 
the  modern  Siberia ;  (4)  Persia,  with  its  capl 
tal  eventu.-tlly  at  Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak,  and   Khorasan. 

^e  conquests  of  Changsz  Khan,  and  of  his 

successor  Okkedai  Khan,  ia  the  first  half  of 
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the  century,  brought  into  Chii>a  a  vast  in- 
flux of  Onigoor  and  Toungani  immigrants.  Ata- 
heg,  also  Atabak,  in  ancient  Persia,  was  an 
officer  or  prince,  ruler  of  a  province.  Ln- 
ristan  seems  to  have  been  the  latest  territory 
so  ruled,  until  Changhez  Khan,  with  hia 
destructive  hordes  of  Tartar  and  Moghul, 
overwhslmed  the  land,  spreading  fire,  slaugh- 
ter, and  pillage  in  every  quarter.  Ali  Khan, 
or  Hoc lokoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Changhez 
Khan,  completed  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  snbdued  and  took  Bagdad,  pat- 
ting to  death  the  last  of  the  once  powerful 
Khalifa,  He  also  employed  his  force  in 
extirpating  that  stngnlar  and  dangerous  set 
if  desperadoes,  the  Assassins,  well-known  io 
he  annnls  of  the  Crosades.—rufe'c  Cathay 
,  cxviii.     See  Luristan. 

CHANGHAT.  See  Jews. 

CHANGKIA-KEff.  This  pass,  from  the 
great  wall  of  China,  is  in  the  province  of 
Pe-che-!ee,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westnard  of  that  of  Kou-pe-keon,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  crossed 
the  wall  in  1793,  and  Sir  George  Stauntou 
later. — Staunton's  yarrative,  p.  22. 

CHANGLA.  Tbu  Aucklandia  costus, 
Falconer. 

CHANGLO,  a  Tibetan  race,  a  branch  of 
the  Lhopa  of  Bootan.  The  Changlo  dialect  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  glossariai  peculiarity 
with  Tibetan,  hut  in  other  respects  it 
is  entirely  Tibetan,  softened  and  slightly 
changed  in  phonology.  The  Changlo  dialect  in 
spoken  along  that  portion  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  tlie  valley  whioh  extends  from  the  BLnji 
Doar  to  the  confines  of  the  Kuriapera  Ooar,  or 
from  about  00°  to  the  92°  of  Ettst  Lung. 
Neither  its  northera  limit  nor  the  numbers 
speaking  it  have  been  ascertained.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  tmct  occupy  the  lesser  ele- 
vation of  the  southern  Himalaya  range,  and 
are  generally  speaking  agricultural.  Their 
physical  appearauce  exhibits  a  few  shades  of 
distinction  noticeable  between  them  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Sub-Himalaya.  They  are  smal- 
ler, less  muscular  and  the  hue  of  their  skin 
possesses  a  deep  isalelline  tint.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  probably,  they  derive 
their  appellation,  the  term  Changlo  meaning 
black,— ^0 urn aZ o/  the  Indian  Arekiptlago, 
Not.  IV.  and  V.,  April  and  May  1853,  p. 
192.  See  India,  p.  338. 

CHANGMA.  Hind.  Fopnlua  halsami- 
fera,  P.  nigra,  ;  also  Salix  alba. 

CHANG-MAI,  a  modeof  spelling  Zimmay 
of  the  Laos-  It  is  also  spelled  Xieng-ma.  It  ia 
on  the  Menam  river,  between  19°  aud  22°  N. 
L.  See  Laos. 

CHANGO,  a  tribe  of  Hnngmng  TarUrs 
occupying  378  square  miles.  See  Kuuawer. 
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CHANK  SHELLS. 

CHASGPA,  a  semi-nomid  tiilw  near  tin 
Pangong  Tsi  pass.  They  dnell  iii  their  grazing 
grounds  under  liiits  fK'>l'^')l)  inade  nf  the  juk' 
liair.     The  people   there  call  themselves  Bo 

CHANG-THAKG.  Tin.  On  the  nurther 
plain!)  to  the  north  of  L.idi<k,  Hupjiosed  to  be 
the  Chat^e  Sjytliie  of  Ptolemy.— J.  Ciuiu. 
See  Ladivk.  Ubawl-guaC. 

C'HANI.  Tel.  Adenauthera  aculeata. 
£oxb. 

CHANJAN  WALE.  Hind.  Aspar.igus 
Pi)i:jabeiitiis. 

CHANK..  Hind.  A  harvest  cerGmony 
in  several  parts  of  iiortbem  Itidiu,  diifering 
in  each  provbce.  After  the  heap  uf  grain  on 
the  threshing  ground  has  been  raised  a  foot 
high,  a  man,  iu  silence,  stnnding  with  his  fiice 
to  the  north,  ftwintioniiig  bnsket  in  his  right 
hand,  his  left  hand  being  fnll  of  grain,  nom- 
raenciiig  from  the  south,  goes  ronnd  from 
eiLSt  to  nest,  and  agivin  to  the  south,  pressing 
)iig  bnaket  against  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
This  is  repeated,  changing  hands,  and  when 
complete,  ho  joins  his  imnds,  bows  to  the 
)ieap  nud  supplicates  in  &  few  words,  eitiier 
Parmeshnr  or  Anna  Deoti*.,  as, 
"Ann  Deota  ji, 
Sahes  gooiia  hajiye." — Elliot. 

CHANK,  also  Chimkn,  Hind,  a  sUmp fixed 
on  a  stack  or  heap  of  grain.  It  is  also  called 
uhapa,  from  diapna  to  print  It  is  the  system 
of  making  on  article  over  to  the  supreme 
being,  common  in  Africa  and  t)ie  Ai-chipelngo, 
under  the  term  "  Taboo"  and  it  is  siniilnr  to 
the  "  Oh'hutoor"  of  the  liindu.  Tlie  clwnk, 
an  engraved  piece  of  wood,  is  impressed  on  a 
cake  of  earth.  It  h.is,  as  a  usual  motto,  Akibat 
ba  kliair  bad,  "  niay  the  end  be  prosperous," 
or  Email  kisalamati,  "nafety  on  your  honour," 
implying  conSdencc  on  tiie  honour  of  the 
persona  intrusted. — Elliot. 

CHANK.  See  Chank  shells. 

CHANKEE.  Malat.  Cloves.  Cacyophyllus 
aromftticus. 

CHANK  SHELLS. 
Sakh,  DcK.  I  Shenhii,  Sahs. 

Konk,  Enq.      Sankba,  Tam. 

Gbonch,  „        S*iiKu,  ., 

Senkhan,  Sans.  |  Senkhum,  Tel. 

These  shells  are  species  of  the  genus  Tur- 
binello.  Common  Oh  an  k  shells  are  fished  up 
by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  on  the  coast 
opposite  Jaffnapatam  in  Geylon,  . 
fatbotnR  water,  and  at  Travancore,  Tuticoreen, 
and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chanlu 
have  also  been  found.  They  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  in  India,  as  they  are 
in  extensive  demand  alt  over  the  comitry. 
They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets, 
and  are  worn  as  ornaments,  for  the  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  8tc.  by  the  hijidao  women ;  many  of 


CHANNA. 

them  are  also  buried  with  the  bodiet  of  o|n- 
lent  and  distinguished  persons.  Tbose  whidk, 
from  being  taken  with  the  mollusc,  we  ollid 
gieen  chanks,  are  most  in  demand.  Tiie  vliitc 
ciiank,  which  is  the  dead  shell  thrown  w/isk 
the  bench  by  strong  tides, haviiiglostiuiJuti 
and  consisteucy.  is  not  worth  the  frngUn^ 
to  Calcutta.  The  vnliie  of  the  green  cbui 
depends  upon  itn  size.  A  chank  opening  la 
the  right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-luodci 
chank,  is  ao  highly  prized,  as  sometimes  tudl 
for  400  or  500  or  even  1,000  Uupees.  Tlie 
Junfium  religious  mendicants  and  those  uf 
the  Veeranrousty  cakte,  blow  them  as  hom. 
The  commercial  returns  show  sn  export)' 
inn  from  Madi'as  of  ten  to  tweaty-fuut  lui 
if  these  shells  in  one  y 


1853- 
1853- 

1854- 


'I'otal  . 


No. 


Valne. 


15,15,495 

24,60,737 

10,84,575 
f  Not  given, sup- 
\  posed  7,50,000 


59,10.777 


Rs.  54,78) 
„  104,481 
„     36.16  i 


\\%  3,41.59: 
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They  are  clashed  as  Patty  and  Pajtl,  M 
short  and  pointed  headed,  and  WallamporjiU 
rij-ht-liand  chanks.  BertuIaccimentioiii,u> 
peculiarity  observed  by  the  Ceylon  fi»hsni>(e- 
all  shells  found  to  the  nurthwarduf  a  lint 
drawn  from  a  point  about  midway  fnin 
to  the  opposite  cuast  at  Inrtia  are  ol 
the  kind  called  "  patty,"  and  are  distiDguitixd 
by  a  short  liikt  head,  aud  all  thuse  fuundt'i 
the  southward  of  that  line  are  of  the  kiiJ 
called  "  pnjel,"  and  are  known  from  haiingt 
Innger  and  more  pointed  head  than  the  turroet 
Nor  is  there  even  ar<  instance  of  deviation  fnn 
this  singular  law  of  nature.  The  "  Wtllu- 
|>ory  or  '  rigbt-liand  chaitka'  are  found  of  ^x»^ 
kinds."  Chanks  are  itlluded  to  in  Ooow 
Indicopleustes,  and  by  Abu  Zaidin  "Topga 
Arabes,"  abowing  that  so  early  as  the  Gilt  ot- 
tnry  this  shell  was  fished  for.  The  fishery  w 
til  a  few  years  ago  ooutinned  a  GoveiniMd 
rnyalty.  They  are  made  into  rings,  betA^ 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  the  Saukasari  d 
D^cca  are  famed  for  their  skill  in  wortiiC 
with  the  chank  or  sank.  The  picturea  ul 
figures  of  tlie  hindu  god  Vishnu,  almyi'*' 
iibout  two  I  pieseot  him  with  a  chank  shell  in  one  bad 
and  a  discus  or  cliakm  in  the  other.  I> 
ancient  times,  each  ludian  warrior  used  tb 
chank  as  it  trumpet — Rahde  MS.  AtMlii 
MatSTed.  p.  143.  Tentient'i  Sketcliti  ofthtSA 
HiU.  o_fCfylon,p.  372.  See  SankasDM-Vishni. 

CHANNA.  HiHD.  The  pulse  Ooer  tridi- 
nnm,  called  Bengal  gram,  gram,  andcbickpM- 
There  nre  rarietieGof  it,or  otiier  pulmrMaM 
■  1,46..  ,    ^_ 


CHAODA-EATNI. 

umilu  nitmas.  Ghenna  eiya  is  black  gT'iro, 
ftud  Cheana  Kabuli,  Kabul,  or  white  grun.  Iti 
priuctpal  nse  ia  to  feed  horses  and  cMtle,  but 
the  peo))1e  of  N.  India  often  ut  it.  An  acid 
forms  (lU  the  leaf  of  the  chaniiA,  n  mixture 
lA  oxalic  and  acetic  aclda,  wbicli  is  used  in 
tiheinicol  processes  and  in  tlie  [ireparutioii  of 
nitric  and  muriatic  aoida.  Cloths  spread  on 
tli«  plant  become  nioiBten«d  by  the  dewiitad 
Hbfiorb  the  acid. — Elliot. 

CHANNAN,  also  Clianuni.  on  the  Cbeuab, 
&C-  Populus   albft,  tbe  white  puplnr. 

CHANNEE.  TAM.t  A  tree  of  Travwicore  ; 
-wood  of  a  brown  colour,  used  for  oil-mills, 
&c  —Col  Frith. 

CHANNI.     HiKD.     Daphne  olaoideB. 
CHANNY    MARAM.    Tam-T      A  tr*e  of 
Tr»TAncore  :    wood  of  a   brown   colour,   used 
for  building  common  housea. — Coi.  FrUh. 

CHANNY  VENGAH.  Tam.?  Travai.core  ; 
wood  of  light  )'ellow  colour,  one  to  six  feet 
III  circumference,  uwd  iu  bouse  building. — 
Colonel  Fi-iih. 

CHANOLA-TDRAI.HiHD.  Lufl*,  Sptdu. 

CHANOO.     Bbng.  Apinm   inTolucratum, 

Hoxb. 

CHANUN.     Hind.     I'opulus  ciliata. 
CUAMU^I.     UiKD.     Populus  >ilb» ; 
Ban. 

CHANGS  ARQESTEUS.  Bloe]t.The  milk 
fifili. 

CHAN-PA,  the  Tibetan  name  of  Great 
Tibet.  It  meaiiM  snoW'taiid.  See  LbasMv. 

CHANSCHENA.  Malkal.  Bauhmia  to- 
sientoBA' 

CHaNTABURI,  nneof  the  (Htrtsof  Siani, 
probably  the  second  in  commercial  importance. 
It  is  at  the  moutb  of  a  river,  wbieli,  though 
not  long  in  its  coaree,  fertilima  n  considerabk 
district  by  its  inundations  during  the  raiuy 
seBBon.  The  rocks  Ht  the  entmiice  of  Chau- 
taibari  present  all  tbe  appearance  ol'  a  colos- 
at\l  lion  conchaut. — Bovrin^t  Siam,  Voi. 
I,  p.  26. 

CHANTABURI,  which  means  the  tintm^ 
country,  is  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  Siam 
-wbuae  defiles  are  held  by  tbe  Xon|i[  or  Cbing, 
Avhoare  said  to  beau  oiFahoot  from  the  Karen. 
Xiie  Wax  sold  by  the  Xong  is  tbe  produce 
of  wild  bees  of  gigantic  size,  which  build  their 
cells  on  the  top  branches  of  trees  at  tbe  height 
of  1 50  feet 

OHAN-YO  OR  CHAN-YU.  Chin.  Diob- 
eorea  batatas. 

CHANZ,  a  pass  leading  from  Kosbmir  to 
■XTibflt.     It  ia  also  called  Sang-i-Safed. 

CHAODA-HATNI,  in  hindu  mythology, 
{oarteen  precious  articles,  called  gems,  obtain. 
ed  by  churning  tbe  ocean.  The  second  in- 
oamation  of  Vishnn  was  in  tbe  form  of  a 
toEtoiie,  hesM  known  as  the  Kunaa  avatar. 
U7  I 


CHAPEB. 

TIio  principal  incident  in  U  was  llio  churning 
of  the  ocean,  with  tbe,  huge  mouutain  Maiidata, 

a  Ohuin-rod,  uaing  the  great  serpent  aeslia 

a  churning  rope,  while  Vishnu,  in  the  form 
of  a  tortutar,  sustAined  tbe  vast  load.  The 
produce  was  the  fvUi-tean  precious  articles  (oc 
gems),  tbe  chaoda-ratni,  or  more  classically 
the  ciiatur  deaa  ratua,  one  of  which  was  medi' 
cine,  aootlier  poison.     See  Vishnu. 

CHAOLMOOGRA,  also  Petarcura,  Bird. 
Chaulmoogra  udorata. 

CHaO-ME-DOi  iilao  Chao-mo-to,  a  place 
lying  between  the  great  wall  of  China  on  the 
Kulgam  and  Seltnginsky,  in  tbe  country  south 
of  the  Amoor.  It  is  signalized  as  the  place 
ivhere  the  rebel  Koenr-tan  (Kal-dan)  waa 
finally  defeated,  A.  U.  lt>9G.  Kaldiu  waa 
unole  to  tbe  reigning  prince,  Tse-rans-Rah- 
dai),  and  had  stirred  up  tbe  Eleulh  Tartan 
to  rebel.     See  Kalkas. 

CMAON,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  dogs, 
gee  Canix. 

t^HAONRI.  HiKD.A  police  station.— JSUtoi. 

CHAORI- This  ismndeof  ivory,  bune,  or 
shell,  mid  is  the  moat  ancient  ornament  of  tbe 
Indo-tiicytbic  dames.  It  appears  in  old  sculp- 
tnrea  and  paiiitiit^s.  In  a  vary  old  Gothic 
(ihuTuh  nt  Moissac  in  Langueduc,  tlie  porcb, 
attributed  to  the  ago  of  Dagnbert,  is  tbe  only 
part  left.  Sculplureson  it  represent  tbe  conver- 
sion of  Cluvis.  Soene  aculptured  figures  below, 
are  of  a  distinct  age.  of  an  lUiatie  obaractcr, 
allowing  the  soarf,  the  ChampakuUi  or  nei^- 
lace,  repeaenting  the  buds  of  the  jessamine 
(cbanipa)  and  chaori. — Todd  JioJaUhan,  Vol. 
II,  p-  284.     See  Chowri. 

CHAOU  SEEN.  The  native  name  of  Corea. 
See  Corea. 

UUAl*.  Hi.sD.  An  impression  from  a  stamp 

Bcol,  from  the  verb  Cbapna,  to  stamp  ot 
seal.  Tlie  Chinese  "chop"  is  a  stamped  permit, 
hence  also  the  Hindi  term  Chapakbana,  a 
printing  press. 

CHAH.  Hind.  Thetefuse  oE^the  Jhur- 
buree,    after   tbe    Pala  ia  beaten   from  it. — 

miiot. 

CHAPAEARRY.in  long.  SO"  1  ■  E.,and  Ut 
2G'  50'  N. 

CHAPADA,  or  Cbopada.  Suu^tras.  Fruit 
of  Artocarpua   integrifulia. 

CHAPANGU.  JliLEAr.  Casalpiuia 
sappan. 

CHAPAN I-KARD.  Pusht.  A  woolleu 
jacket. 

CHAPAB.  Hind.  A  thatch  of  straw;  also 
■oofing  slate. — Elliot. 

OHAPATI.  HiNn.  An  unleavened  cake 
baked  01)  a  girdle,  eaten  by  the  people  of 
Hindustan. 

CHAPEAtlX.     Fa.     Hata. 

CHAPEE,  a  river  near  Bholtah  in  Kotnb. 
U7 


CHAPTAUi  OOBBTPIKA. 

CHAPEL  ISLAND,  called  b;  the  ChinBM 
Tung-ting-Ma,  ia  in  lat.  24°  10'  S.,  long. 
118°  13^'  £.  on  the  aoath-«aat  cuut  of 
Cbi  n  a, — Hortburgh. 

CHAP-KA-LAC.  Hiyo.  Sealing  wax, 
properlj  Haling-lac,  aa,  in  India,  wax  is  never 
BO  QBsd. 

CHAPLASHA.  Hihd.  Artocarpus  oka- 
plasba. 

CHAPOO,  a  town  on  the  cout  of  China ; 
capture  of,  18th  Ma^  1842. 
GHAPAR,a  thntch.Chapar  band,a  thatcher. 
CBAPPAK,!!!  Kaugra,  a    liind   of   well, 
yielding  iron  sand. 

OHAPPAU,  ill  Belnchistan.  The  Tallejr 
of  Chappar  Ilea  westward  of  Ziaret,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  ncinity  of  Eelat  to  that  of 
ItluDgoehar.  It  is  therefore  of  considerable 
size  ;  it  conttine  the  viUnge  of  Cbappar  and 
otiier  small  hamlets.  See  Beluchistau. 
Kelab  p.  488,  492. 

CHAPPATI-Kl^BHAJI.  Duk.  MaraUea 
qnadrifolia. 

CHAFPEES,  A  river  near  Benaee  in 
Kotah. 
GKAFRA-LAEH,  Hind.  See  Cbap-ka-lac 
CHAPRASL  Hind.  A  messenger ;  from 
Ch^ras,  Hind,  brasa,  because  all  inesGen- 
gera  wear  a  belt  across  their  ahoulderst  with 
a  braae  badge. 

CHAPRE,  HiHD.  Cow-dung  cakes  ;  th^ 
are  also  known  by  the  Dames  of  Qobur, 
Oopla,  Gos^  Dojo,  'fhepree  and  Chot. 

CHAPRUNG,  in  long.  79°  83'  E,,  and 
lat.  31°  27  N.  It  is  described  as  a  Isrge  popu- 
lous place.  When  any  man  of  properly  dies, 
they  bruise  the  body  to  pieces,  bones  and  all, 
and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they  give  to  s 
large  species  of  kite,  who  devoor  them. 
These  birds  are  sacred,  kept  by  the  Lamas, 
and  fed  by  them,  or  l^  people  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them  :  othere 
dare  not  go  near  them,  perhaps  from  super- 
stitions motives,  for  they  are  held  in  great 
fear.  This  ia  a  ceremony  i^ich  is  very  pro- 
ductive to  the  priesthood ;  an  expenditure 
of  very  large  snma  (many  tbonaaiid  rupees, 
said  our  informants),  being  made  on  the  decease 
of  any  great  man,  and  the  Lamas  receiving 
presents  of  very  fine  and  expensive  capa. 
Poorer  people  are  sometimes  buried,  and  at 
others  thrown  into  the  river. — Frater't  Hima- 
laya Moantaint,  p.  338, 

CHAPTALIA  GOSSYPINA. 
OreoBeri*  loDuginoB*. 
The  plant. 
Shepherd's  Under,  Ena.  \  Sookt*  Pakjas 

The  tinder. 

Enff,  Fahj.  I  Euffce,  Parjab. 

This  is  found  in  the  Suttej  valley  between 

Bampuc  luid  Sungnam,  at  an  elevation   of 
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7O0O  to  900  0  feet  The  tomentam  or  downy 
filament  on  the  under  surfaoe  of  the  Istra  ii 
employed  by  the  hill  people  as  budtt. 
CleghMTi  Punjab  Report,  p.  67-  Bmg.  A-  8, 
Soc  Prooudingt. 

CHAPTI-LAO.  DoK.  Gdz.  and  Him 
Shell-Uc. 

CHAPARA  SHUSHTHEE  Sms.  Fm 
chapara,  to  press,  and  shash-hec^  the  name  ol 
a  goddess. 

CHAR,  also  Char-Choroli :  Mil 
Buchanania  latifolia 

CHAR,  Hind.  Valeriana  Wallichiana;Vt-. 
leriana  Hordwickii  ;  Querciia  semeoartiiTidii 
CHAUA.HiND.  Fudder,forage,gre«ngnni, 
wheat  or  other  crop,  cut  for  forage  or  foddtf, 
also  a  trnss,  a  sheaf,  grass,  food  for  animilti 
CHAEADRIUS  HIATICULA.Einged  plo- 
ver of  Europe,  N-  Asia,  Japan,   GrteuW. 
CHARADRIUS     CANTIANUS.    Kw- 
tish  Plover  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not  nncouuMi 
India. 

CHARADRIUS  PHILIPPINUS.  Ol  m- 
\t; '  Little  Ringed  Plover'  of  Europe  An^ 
North  America  :  rare  iu  Britain  ;  exoeedisglj 
common  in  Indie. 

CHARADRIUS  PYBEOTHORAI.  a  ™j 
common  Indian  species,  kuown  in  Europa  tt 
ft  straggler. 

CHARA  CHETTU.  Tkl.  BnobaDim 
latifolia,  S.  ii.  386.  Fruit  caUed  Chan  {Mi'ps. 
Oharn  mamidi. 

CHARAI.  HlSD.  of  BJLghan,  jDoipem 
ezcetaa,  J,  arboren.  Pencil  cedar. 

CHAR  AIUAK.  Aimak  is  aMongoUa, 
Mantchu  and  Turk!  word,  meaning  a  bilw 
Of  these,  there  aie  in  Kabul  and  Persia  tw 
tribes,  the  Char  Aimak.  They  dwell  totbt 
north  of  Herat  and  Kabul  in  the  rauge  <i 
the  undulating  country  which  in  some[dtM 
asaamea  a  mountainous,  iu  otbera  a  hiltf 
character,  and  in  some  parts  is  well  watntd, 
others  bleak  and  rough,  formiagawato- 
shed  of  two  natural  diviedona,  from  tk 
western  of  whidL  flows  the  Uot^b,  tb 
Tnjend  and  the  Fairah-rud,  and  frou  H* 
eastern,  the  Belmnnd,  the  ouuth-euHi 
feeders  of  the  Oxua  and  the  north-weilM 
feeders  of  the  Kabul  river.  It  ia  said  M 
Timur,  eiaaperated  at  the  depredatiooa  o» ; 
mitted  by  the  people  iehabiting  MaxsodtfK 
south  of  the  Csapian,  transported  the  wM> 
of  tbem  into  the  mountains  situated  bet«M 
India  and  Fecaia.  The  descendants  oftW 
people  form  the  four  tribes  or  Aimak.  1W 
are  also  called  Firox  Kohi,  after  the  a? 
of  that  name  (situated  about  aixty-lliite  b^ 
from  Teheran),  where  they  were  defeated  m 
taken  captives  by  Timur.  Acowdie^  f 
Latham,  the  Aimak  are  of  the  Sunni  sccttf 
mahomedont,  and  are  in  number  four,  vit, 
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tlM  Timnm,  the  Hanra,  ths  Zuri,  and  the 
Timsri.  The  Ttmori  and  the  HiEara  Jie  be- 
yead  the  bonndariee  of  Kabul,  aad  are  subject 
to  Persia.  VamberjBaya  that  the  four  tribes 
M«  the  Timuri,  Teimeni,  Feros  Kobi  and 
Jsmabidi,  and  that  the  nhole  are  of  Iranian 
origin  and  speak  Persian.  The  Timuri 
dwell  about  Gorian  and  Kah'aau,  the  Teioie- 
ni  from  Eartakh  to  Sftbzwar  ;  the  Feros  Kolii 
near  Kale  No,  and  the  Jamsh^  on  the  siioree 
of  the  Murghab.  In  their  re oerenca  for  fire, 
»ud  their  respect  to  the  East,  to  vhich  their 
tent  doors  look,  tbey  retain  tnany  of  the  fire 
woiabippiug  views.  The  Aimak  tents  are 
Turk,  thoM  of  the  Timuri  are  Afghan. 
They  live  in  well  fortified  castlex,  but  in 
teuta  rather  than  booses,  prefer  a  despotic 
goremmentj  «at  horea  flenh,  and  mix  the 
float  of  a  not  called  Khundzik  (cheenut)) 
with  that  of  their  wheat.  The  Aimak 
settled  in  tJie  loth  century  and  their 
Dumber  is  estimated  at  iO0,QOQ.-~LaUiam'i 
Dawiptive  SAnOlogg.  Ftrr'er  Uin.  of  Af- 
ghan, p.  3.  V ambers,  SixtcluM  of  Central  Aiia. 
See  Uongola 

CUAKAITA.  BuK.  Agntbotes  cbirayta,  G. 
Zf^K.  This  valuable  bitter  is  largely  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  being  a  perfect  substitute  for 
the  gentian  uf  Europe.  Several  plants  are, 
bewaver,  uaisd  oudet  this  general  name.  The 
Andrographia  (Jostioia)  paiiioiilata  is  one  of 
the  bast  of  theae,  and  the  Ophelia  elegt 
is  aoother.  Bee  Agathotea  ;  A&drographis  ; 
Ophelia  ;  Chiretta. 

CHABA  KANDA.  Tel.  Colocaaia  nyro- 
pliOBfoiia,  Jiogle. 

CHARKH,  Hub.     A  wheel. 

CHARAEH  FUJAU,  raligioua  ritei 
amongst  hindos.  When  the  sun  enters  Aries, 
hooks  from  a  lever  ape  paisad  through  the  skin 
over  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  lever  is  made 
to  riae  high  in  the  air  aud  revolve  with  the 
liooiked  person.  Wood  and  iron  and  Hnnkee  are 
passed  through  the  tongues,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
skin  of  devotees  aad  nf  young  children.  The 
devotees  are  called  Gajan,  and  it  is  in  honour 
of  Siva  that  they  inflict  tortures  on  theni- 
s«lvea.  The  British  Goverament  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  19th  century  prohibited  its 
practise  in  British  India.     See  Siva. 

CHARAN,  a  eacred  race  in  the  west  of 
India,  whose  character  aad  pursuits  almost 
reeemble  those  of  the  Bhat  or  Bardsi 
origin  of  botli  is  involved  in  fable.  In  hindu 
mythology,  the  Baut  or  Bhat,  the  hindu  bards, 
^r«re  produced  to  amuse  Forvati,  from  the 
drops  of  sweat  on  Siva's  brow,  but  they  sang 
tbe  praiaes  of  Siva  only,  which  so  offended 


of  heroes  and  the  praises  of  the  gods.  Ao- 
cording  to  another  mythology,  Mabadevs 
created  a  btird  to  attend  to  his  lion  and  his 
bull,  but  the  bull  was  daily  killed  by  the 
lion,  on  which  tfahadeva,  tired  with  daily 
creating  a  bull,  formed  the  Charan,  to  be 
their  attendant.  The  Chanui  whs  equally 
devout  witli  the  Bard,  but  of  bolder  spirit, 
and  from  that  date  tbs  bull  was  never  dis- 
troyed  by  the  lion.  The  Obarans  of  the 
Maroo  or  desert,  in  the  sandy  tract  of  the 
Indus,  are  mendicants  who  attend  at  marriages 
and  festivals,  and  threaten  to  injure  them- 
selves if  not  relieved.  Ttie  Charan  is  gene- 
rally revered,  and  follows  the  profession  of  a 
bard,  herald,  and  genealogist,  and  as  ench 
is  often  taken  as  personal  aecurily,  the  breach 
of  which  ia  fnllcwad  by  the  death  of  the 
charan  or  of  some  member  of  bis  family.  In 
Central  India,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  means, 
they  have  become  grain  cotriers.  A  colony 
of  Chitrans  from  the  frontiers  of  Cutch  Bhooj, 
was  founded  at  Muclah,  near  Chittore,  by 
raiia  Hamir,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Mewar  ;  he  had  a  leprous  spot  on  his  hand,  to 
remove  which  ha  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Hinglaz,  upon  the  coast  of  Alakran, 
the  division  Oritaof  Arrian'sgeography.  The 
Marlah  Charans  ara  of  the  tribe  Cucholeab, 
and  are  grain  carriers.  The  sanctity  of  their 
office  made  their  persons  sacred,  and  the 
immunity  extended  likewise  to  their  goods, 
and  saved  them  from  all  impnsts  ;  su  that 
in  process  uf  time  they  became  the  free- 
traders of  Rajpootana-  This  oommnnity 
collectively  adtanced  to  receive  Colonel  Tod 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  pro. 
cession  was  headed  by  the  village  band, 
and  all  the  fair  Charaui,  whu,  aa  they 
approached,  gracefully  waved  their  scarfs 
over  him.  It  was  a  novel  and  interesting 
scene  :  the  mniily  persons  of  the  Uharans,  clod 
in  the  flowing  white  robe,  with  the  high 
loose  folded  turban  inclined  un  one  side,  from 
which  the  mala,Dr  chaplet,  was  gracefully  sus- 
pended i  the  uaiques  nr  leaders, with  tbeirmas- 
sive  necklaces  of  gold,  with  tl)e  image  of  the 
pitriswur  (niiuies)  depending  therefrom,  gave 
the  whole  an  air  of  opulence  and  dignity.  The 
women  were  uuifurmly  attired  in  a  skirt  of 
dark  brnwn  camlet,  having  a  boddioe  of  Itgbt- 
colonred  stuff,  with  gold  ornaments  worked 
into  their  fine  black  haired  all  had  the  favour- 
ite Choori,  or  rings  of  hati^dant  (elephant's 
tooth),  covering  the  arm,  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  even  above  it  The  founders 
of  this  little  colony  accompanied  rana  ilamlB 
from  Guaerat  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
PanrAti,  that  she  turned  them  out  of  heaven,  |  and  although  five  centuries  have  elapsed,  they 
.and  condemned  them  to  lead  a  wandering  had  not  parted  with  one  iota  of  their  nation- 
life  Dpouesrtb,  to  sing  there  the  martial  deeds  |  slity  or  their  privileges  sincQ  that  period: 
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i^uflier  In  penoD,  manner",  or  drtss,  Iind 
tb«j  MXj  tkiug  analogous  to  those  amidst  irfaam 
tLej  dwell.  Indeed,  their,  nir  is  altogatber 
fiiragn  to  ladiit,  and  alitioiigii  they  have  >t- 
tained  a  high  ^Ihcb  Atnungnt  tha  tribes  of 
liidioi  their  affinity  to  the  aucieut  PeiHiaii  is 
sti'iking,  the  liwse  robe,  high  turbfui,  and 
lowing  beiird,  bsing  mors  akia  to  the  figures 
oatLie  tempiea  of  tlie  Giiebrcslhantoaiiy  tliinij 
appertain) tig  to  theCiiHr-bari'iiiior  futir  cjasars 
of  the  Hmias.~iiaja4lka«,  Voi.  ii,  j..  622. 
See  Bi>i-d,  ;that,  Kntcli,  India,  p.  334,  HajpuC. 
CHARAN  UAiSI,  a  aeot  of  Vaiahtiava  liin- 
dus  who  worship  Eriebna  and  Radlia.  Ic  was 
founded  lj;Ch»raiiDaa,  nbo  hved  in  the  reign 
of  the  aecoiid  Alimgir,  aud  wan  a 'merchant 
of  the  Dtinsar  tribe,  a  resident  of  Delhi.  Hia 
followern  are  liotli  clerical  and  aecular.  At 
Delhi,  is  the  Samadh  nr  monument  of  the 
founder. —  Witson.     See  Hiniloo. 

CUAKA-PUPPU.  Hind,  finchanenia 
latifoLia, 

CUAGANQLI,  of  Salt  Range.  Bouceiosia 
edulii. 

CHARAE.     See  Charran. 
CUAUATl.  Sans.  lonidium  suffrnticosnm. 
CUAUAX,  a  town  laentiuned  by  Fiiny,  at 
the  extremity  uf  the  Feraiau  Galf.  See  Meao- 
^lOtamia. 

CUAI{AY,aUoChiiray,  HlBD.  A  knife,  imy 
knife  ;  aUu  ibe  knife  of  the  Affgban,  a  long 
single-edged  dagger,  used  witli  much  effa 
by  diem-  it  is  abunt  tlio  size  of  the  old 
Roman  swm-d,  and  speaks  vuluniea  for  the 
courage  of  llie  wielderf. — Biaton'i  Hcinde, 
Vol.  II,  p.  267.  Pilgrimage  \,p.  320. 

CHARAYUM.  Tam.  Arrack.  Charayn 
karan.  MAtBAL,  ia  a  distiller  or  vendor  ol 
spirituous  liquor. 

CHARKH  PUJA.  A  hindii  religious  festj. 
tbI.     See  Charnkh  Puja. 

CHAH  BAGH.  a  town  of  Lughman.  See 
Kabul,  p.  433. 

CHaRBAI,  a  town  of  Klekran.  See  Kelat 
p.  492. 

CHARBI.  Qvz.  HisD.    Tallow,  fut. 
CHARBON  DE  BOIS.  Fk.  Charcoal. 
CHARBON  DE  TERRE.  Fr.  Coal. 
CHAllCHARILA.  HiND.Pnrmelia  Kamta- 
ch  ad  alia. 
CHARCOAL. 


Zngal.                     An. 

Kolra.                   Hind 

FBbm.<ihobi.            Aittt 

Mi.thw..                     BURM. 

C*t1>oni>ini.             Lai. 

Koel«.                     DuK. 

Carlw-ligiii. 

AraiiB.li.ri.          Mala- 

Wooach«reo«l, 

Z..(!hii-i-cbobi.     Pkhs. 

Gbirbou.                  Fr. 

CarLna  de  leiUL.  Sf. 

Charbon  lie  boil.    Fa. 

KliolenatoB'.               Ged. 

Adapu  earn.         Tah. 

Eeioekohle. 

Karri. 

Ku-e-la.                      Gui. 

B<iRii.                   Til. 

Koela.                      aiND. 

Poibogulu. 

CHARCOAL. 

In  the  south  and  south  eut  of  Am, 
where  coal  is  found  only  in  a  few  loahlM 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  ia  great,  ehuoodi  w 
in  great  request,  aud  attwutian  to  tk  ; 
modes  of  preiiaring  them  is  of  much  efx»  I 
queiice.  In  the  peniudula  of  India,  theceit- 
iiion  nJtive  miide  is  to  set  rn  fire  a  hetpol 
small  wood  and,  aftnr  sUowing  it  to  bum  for 
I  time,  to  queuuh  it  either  by  nater  of  tf 
heaping  earth  upon  it ;  but  charcoal  so  pit- 
pared  ia  (if  little  vulue  in  reducing  iroum 
and  tlie  process  is  wasteful.  In  Tsrioasputi 
if  tlie  country,  there  are  alight  differeaceiiD 
Lhe  mode  of  pTei>ar«tion,  but  all  are  fudlf 
and  objeci.il  in  able  in  an  economical  poiul  if 
view.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importtnnU 
India  that  mure  ecunomicul  modes  uf  pripc 
ing  charcoal  should  come  into  gegxnluM, 
the  destruction  of  firewood  in  the  neighhosi 
hood  of  iron  works  being  gri«a1y  extnnginl 
Indeed,  betwern  the  loss  in  Drepariiig  lb 
cbarcnal  and  the  luai  of  heat  in  prcpriif 
the  iron,  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  ia  pn* 
bab1y,  at  least,  ten  times  a*  gtMit  as  it  ou^ 
to  be,  inductni;  great  luas  and  in  mMiyuM 
rendering  usele-ia  extensive  beda  of  tiuri 
valuable  ore.  I^ative  iron  eiiielt«n  uDljff- 
pluy  fuvl  from  on*  to  three  inches  in  diuK- 
ter  ;  and,  to  procure  tbia,  they  take  si^iitapi 
or  the  tops  and  branahea  of  the  largest  bu^ 
wood  treea,  allowing  the  trunks  to  dnsj. 
They  do  this  liecauso  large  trees  an  vt 
adapted  for  fuel  fur  native  t^meltiug,  sitbl 
coat  uf  splitting  them  adds  greaUj  to  tU 
expense  ;  and,  luiless  the  logs  be  spht.  tia 
inner  wood  is  nut  carbouised.  Chaniael,  U 
he  good,  shonld  be  of  wood  bunted  witka 
little  eipuBure  totheaottoaof  the  airup» 
nible  and  be  black,  brittle,  easily  palreriai 
perfectly  insipid,  solid,  and  inndiffona.  QK' 
coal  is  mostly  used  aa  >  fuel,  and  ia  ^ 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  For  thefoig^lW 
best  is  that  ptejtared  from  bamboos  and  &M| 
stems  of  palmyra  leavea  (Tel.  Tati  kamil4| 
The  tamarind  yielda  a  goiid  ehucnal  i«i^\ 
same  purpose,  as  do  mosi;  hard  woods.  Balt^ 
charcoal  of  the  Acacia  aundra  is  said  toH 
aiiiungst  the  beet  for  this  purpose.  Forp^ 
powder  the  root  of  the  miUc  hedge,  Ea^tftjH 
neriifolia,  and  of  tbe  Calotropis  g^aatnH 
preferred.  At  the  Madras  Goverument  PD*''] 
Mills,  that  of  tbe  gran  bush,  Doli^j 
unifiorns,  and,  in  those  of  Bengal  *| 
Bombay,  the  Cajanua  indions  or  pigeon  n 
acaika  are  used.  Charcoal  used  for  gnnpo*!*] 
manufacture  is  gesemlly  made  fmn  ■*! 
shrubs  or  herbs,  as  Vitsx,  Qubdik  'm 
mndar,  Calotropia  gigantea  and  W 
kittBonia     acoleata,   the    PtukiiMoota   MCj 


powde 


,  thoegh  the   gnnpowdn  cuoii^ 
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tlie  best  U  manuractured  from  the  Sesbttnia 
^Igyptiaca.  The  gunpowder  uharcnal  used  at 
tlie  Damuodah  Conl  Works  is  mnde  fnn 
Acacia.-  tfaeSikbaeroplutedJuflticia  odbatoda, 
tiliiali  is  also  in  use  all  over  India  :  at  Aden 
the  Arabs  prefer  tbe  Calutrc>|fis,  |iri>b»bly, 
because  it  is  most  easily  prounted.  Tiie  grain 
of  all  these  plants  is  open,  wlierens  in  Eng- 
land, closer -gnvined  and  luore  woody  trees, 
especially  willows,  are  preferred.  In  ludia, 
gunpowder  charcoal  is  alau  made  from 
tbe  Adbatoda  vasica,  Ahus,  Bulea  froiidosa, 
Colebrcukia  opposiLifulia,  Curiius  mncro- 
pliyllo.  Daphne  oleoides.  and  Hamiltoiiia 
suaveolens.  In  Ceylon,  the  casliew-iiut  tree 
is  considered  tbe  best  Eurt  of  wood  for 
charcual  for  iron  HrnitliK.and  is  felled  for  this 
purpose  only.  Witb  tbis,  as  a  substitute 
coals,  the  assistanceoE  aabeep  skin  for  belli 
auda  linle  in  tbe  ground  fi^r  aforge,  tbe  native 
saiiths  pi'odiice  any  piece  of  iron-work,  iron 
kuees  and  channel-wurk  for  large  vessels  ; 
itnd  the  brass  founder,  any  piece  of  metal, 
Buch  as  tbe  pintles  and  braces  Fur  sbipe  of 
700  tons  burden.  At  Darjeling  that  of  the 
cliasaiit  wood  is  uxed  by  blucksiulthe.  In 
NepanI,  the  best  is  made  »f  the  wood  of 
the  Bahang,  or  holly  leafed  oak.  In  £ullu 
aiid  Kangra  the  wood  chiefly  used  for  chur- 
coal  is  Kail,  Pinus  excelsa,  but  the  alder 
(kaunch)  the  Atnus  Nepalensis,  which  frin- 
ges tbe  tributary  streams,  is  also  employed  for 
this  purpose,  as  no  hard  woods  are  available. 
1'Le  lighter  woods  geiierally  yield  lighter  and 
mure  combustible  charcoals.  Nevertheless, 
the  dngwood  of  Britain,  the  wild  Cornel  tree, 
ivhiuh  makes  the  strongest  of  tbe  British  gun- 
powders and  is  exclusively  used  for  tiio  pow- 
der of  the  breech  hiading  tire  armn,  is  a  dense, 
comparatively  heavy,  slow  growing  wood.  In 
Sritaiii,  the  alder,  tbe  willow,  and  dogwood, 
are  tbe  only  wnuds  used  for  ch.ircoat  in  the 
Gov«nuiieat  establishroentH,  the  two  former 
foK  cannon  powder,  the  last  for  small  arms. 
Private  makers  use  Ibe  ssine  woods,  and  the 
last  for  the  forest  sporting  powder.  The 
tbxee  woods  grow  well  in  England,  but  tbej 
»ra  chiefly  obtained  from  Belgium,  Holland 
«iid  Sussex,  the  dogwood  selling  at  X12  to 
jC15  the  ton  ;  coarser  wiHids  are  used  for  com' 
■lion  blasting  powder.  There  are  maDy  circum- 
■tiances  coDU6.:ted  with  this  ingredient  of 
gnnpowder  not  yet  understood,  but  it  seems  to 
be  tbe  variatious  in  it  which  cause  the  diffsr- 
etrcea  in  the  powder.  Charcoal  is  little  linble  to 
decay-  When  the  building  of  F<>rt  William  was 
Bomplsted,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
Fii«I  in  case  of  siege  ;  and  with  this  view  an 
enormona  quantity  of  charcoal  was  buried  in 
[t^TTgii  squnce  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  barrack 
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squares,  these  beds  beiug  abont  four  feet  in 
depth,  and  about  the  same  distance  bui^h 
the  aurf.tce  iif  the  ground.  About  eighty 
years  afterwards,  these  charcoal  deposits 
were  opened,  aud  although  it  appears  that, 
from  the  niture  of  the  soil,  the  fuel  has  been 
saturated  with  WHter  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  its  value  and  its  powers 
of  combufltiou  seem  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  alt, 
impaired."  The  beat  charcoal  for  a  dentri- 
fice,  is  rhat  of  the  betel-iuit.  Clini-coal  possesses 
remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  »r  it  resists 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  mntter,  and  destioye 
tbe  smell  aud  colour  of  maoy  substances. — 
Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Sohde,  Br.  GUghom,  Mo- 
CtUloeh'i  Did;  p.  266,  Mr.  Widl't  Report  m 
G.  0.  \1th  July,  No.  1040  of  1859,  Hooker't 
Him.  Jour.  Vol.  1 ,  page  9.  Kdt/e  MaL  and 
Can.  Dr.  J.  L.  Suisarl.  Quartwlff  Jimiaa, 
July  1863. 

CHAU-DANGHKH,  iu  Persia,  a  mode  o! 
dividing  field?.  See  Dangih. 

CHARDEH,  tbe  t.<wn  of  Kabul  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  bill  of  gneiss  that  rises  1000 
feet  above  it.  Tbe  town  bend«  round  it  from 
the  south-east  to  tiie  south-west,  where,  with 
the  dip  of  another  hill  opposite,  is  formed  the 
pass,  150  yards  broad,  that  leads  into  Char- 
Oeh.  Kiibul  may  be  dercril>ed  as  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hitls  whose  direction  is 
from  north-eikst  to  soutb-west.  Tbe  auuntry  is 
thus  divided  into  the  plain  of  KHbuI,  and  tbe 
Char-Deh  nr  four  villages.  See  Kabul,  p.  433 

CHAUD.  Fr.    Beet. 

CHARDO  A  CAUDKR.Fb.  Teasel. 

CHaUDIN,  in  16647,  travelled  through 
Persia. 

CHAREE,  a  section  of  the  Bazeegur. 

CHAGOOAH,  Valeriana  WaUichiana. 

CHiRI.    Pashtu.    Qnercusilex. 

CHARGOL.  HEB,  A  beetle.. 

CliARI,  the  doe  of  the  Antelope  Arabica 
of  Hemprieh. 

CHARI.  Hind.  Sialts  of  millet,  &c.  (or 
fodder,  also  Sorghum  vulgare  ;  Carez  Indica  % 
Ranii-Chari  is  Elsholtzia  polyatachya, 

CHARIKAli,  a  town  in  loDg.  6b°  59' E. 
and  lat.  34°  28'  N.  It  is  near  Bagraoi,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  Kabul.  Frnm  Charikar  to 
Jellalabad  the  road  is  open,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Alexander,  whetLicr  he  reoroased  the 
lountains  at  Biimian  or  at  Beghram,  march'- 
ed  by  this  mate  on  India.    See  Robiston. 

CHARiKONA  SHIM.  Bcng.  Goa  Beau, 
Fsophocarpua  or  Doiichoa  tetragonolobus- 

CHARI-MARAU,  tbe  wood  called  ebonj 
in  England  named  Acha-niarm,  Nuga-gaha. 
SiNou. — Edye,  Mai.  and  Can.  See  Ceylon 
woods. 

CHARIOT.  Thevar  chariot  is  mautioned 
iu  Judges  19,  where  we   are  told  that  Sisera 


CIIAKLANO. 

bad  nine  hnndred  cbariota  of  iron.  From  the 
Sauacrit  work.  CAlted  the  Diiunoorvedai  it  ap- 
pears that  the  liindoos  had  war  chHriuta,  si- 
toilar  to  those  of  Sisent.  They  nra  described 
as  baviug  lind  many  wheels,  and  to  hnva  con- 
tained a  number  of  romna.  The  nar  chariot 
is  peculiar  to  the  Iiido-Scythic  nations ; 
and  was  in  use  in  India  from  tlie  dajs  of 
Desaratha  and  the  heroes  nf  clie  Mahabbarnt, 
tu  the  conquest  of  the  hindua  by  the  maho- 
medana.  when  it  waa  laid  aside.  On  the 
plains  of  Coornkheta,  Crishna  became 
cUarioteer  to  Ilia  friend  Arjuua.  Indeed  the 
title  Desamtha  moans  a  charioteer.  The  Qetic 
hordes  of  the  Jaxartes.wheu  they  aided  Xerxea 
in  Greece  and  Darius  on  the  plains  of  Arbela, 
had  their  chief  strength  in  the  war-chariot. 
The  war-chariot  continued  to  be  used  later  in 
the  aouth-west  of  India  than  eliiewhere,  and 
the  Catti,  Oomani,  Comari,  of  Saurttahtra  have, 
to  recent  timea,  tetained  their  Scythic  habits, 
OB  their  monumental  atones  t«8tif;,  exiiressing 
their  being  slain  from  their  care. — Tiy^t  Ra- 
joMlhan.    See  Hindoo. 

CHARITRA.  See  Komarpal. 
CHARIZM,  according  to  Dow,  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  ilijraL,   a  Chari«mian  ein| 
ruse  ou  the  ruina  of  the  Seljukidee,  which 
tended  itself  over  Tartar^   and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  FerBian  provinces.  Duriiigthe  reign 
of    Mahomed,    Chengiz    Khan  orer- 
Gharizmiau  empire. — Dote'x  tJiiidoitan.     See 
Kbariam. 

CHABJ.     Bbkq.     Otis  Bengaleneis. 
CHAE-JATI.    HiKD.     The   four  clans  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Kliutri.Tlieaefourare  the 
Seth.  Marhota,   Khuniia,  and  Kupijoor. 
Khutri. 

CHABKABI  MAHAL,  in  the  Panjab,  the 
portion  oj  a  doab  requiring  well  irrigatiou. 
CHAREA.     Hind.    LeUsa,    Sp- 
CHARKH-     Hiao.     A  pulley  o?er  which 
a  water-rope  runs,  a  wheel.     The  sheave  of  a 
block. 

CHABKHA.     Hind.    Awheel,  a  cottou 
cleaning  wheel. 

CHAS-KHANEH-      Hind-      Chequered 
muslin - 
OHAREHI.  A  kind  of  silk  of  Kabul. 
CHARKH  PUJA.  Himd.    A  barbarous  or- 
deal   among     the    lower    classes  and    low 
castes  of  hindoos  of  India.     By  self-inflicted 
wounds,  or   being  suspended    in  the   air  by 
hooka  passed  through  the  back,  individuals 
hope  to  expiate  their  sins.  See  Charakh-pi'ja. 
CilABEINA.  Malkal.  Boerhavia  dilFuaa. 
CHARKUBE.    Hind.  Carpinus  niminea. 
CHAB-KUCHOO.  Uenq.  Colooasta  anti- 
quorum. 

CHAilLANO.  A  sMtioo  of  the  Bakhtiarl 
U'ibta. 
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CHARLOMBr,    the   Tamil     name   of  t 
Ceylon  tree  which  grows  to  about  fifty  feet 
hii,'b,  and  twenty  inches  in  dinmeter.     It  ii 
very  olose-gi-ained  and  light,  and  resemUti 
kinds  of    mahogany.     It    is    used    b 
house-work,   fcc. :  the  fruit  which  it  prodeai 
>f  little  value. — Bdi/e,  Ceylon. 
CHAELWOODIA      AUSTRALIS,     tla 
Norfolk  iKland  Breadfruit,  attainn  twenty  fttt 
ill  height ;  it  branches  from  within  a  few  f«( 
of  the  ground,  and  forms  several  heads,  witk 
flag-like  leaves,  and  long-branched   spikesij 
greenish  star  flowers,  succeeded  by  wbitid 
bluish    ptirpie  berries,   that    are  eaten  bj 
parrots. —A'ep/w-r*  Ind.  Arch,     Vol.  /"/,   fi 
'14. 
GHARMA.  a  name  of  Ham,  the  eldest  bod  of 
Onh.  See  Eush  or  Cush. 
GUAB-MdOHZ.  Hind.  Juglans regis.  TW 
walnut,  lit-  "the    four-keruel'd  fruit,"  Pea. 
CHARMAE,   properly    Char   aimak.     h 
e  Derajat,    are   warlike  Baluch    and    Af- 
ghan tribes,  the  most  unyielding  of  wbom  *a 
the  Wasiri,  who  contitined  to  resixt  the  effort* 
made  by  the  British  to  restrain  their  iurosdi 
on  the  plains.     Still  further  north    and  wot 
are  the  numerous   tribes  of  Afghanistan,  it 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  powerful  DunM 
race   and  the  Tajik  tribes-     The  Mongoltrf 
Kabul,  Persia  and  Herat,  called  Kalmukk 
Herat  and  Arghanistan,  and  Eimak  and  Chu^ 
mak  in  the  Hasara,    dwell  north   of  Kabd 
and  Herat.     In  the  Bunnn  valley,  there  at* 
mixed  races,  and  we  may  notice  the   Durda 
in  Oiljit  and  Gbulas.     See  Char  Aimak. 

CHABMINQ  DENDROBIUM.   Dendio- 
bium  formosum. 

CHARMO,   also   Chumra.    Qcs-    Hem 
Leather. 

CHARMS.   Ekg. 
Tawii,      Att.  HoiD.  Pke*.  I  lam.  Hum.  Pan. 

MfiDCraiD,  SiNMi.  I 

Charms  are  in  general  osa  amnngst  al 
the  races  in  the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  aiJ 
amulets  are  worn  and  used  both  to  wwct 
for  good  and  to  work  for  evil.  Dr.  Uilner 
minds  ns  that  the  custom  of  inscribing  eiys 
characters  upon  the  person,  as  a  eafeguanl,  M 
having  them  engraved  in  the  form  Ottt 
amulet  or  charm,  is  of  the  most  remote  ■itf'! 
quity.  The  firat  mention  made  't  * 
practice  of  this  kind,  is  in  the  ease  of  Oi% 
who  had  a  mark  set  upon  him,  which,  wbtWK, 
was  its  natnre,  denoted  the  bearer  to  be  ptaroA 
tinder  the  immediate  protectinn  of  heaTa,M 
that  no  mau  might  slay  him.  OfiBMt 
lar  nature  waa  the  blood  Eprinkled  on  tM 
door-posts  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  a  sigo  tiM 
the  destroying  angel  was  not  to  eitef,  tftft 
inmates  being  under  the  divine  protectiaD.  A  lA- 
roilar  preserving  token  is  referred  to  in  E«t»«l 
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ix.  ii  where  the  man  "  clothed  ill  tinan, "  having 
a  writiug  ink -horn  b}  bis  side,  is  oommanded 
by  God  to  Bet  a  "  mark"  upon  the  foreheads 
of  those  who  grieTed  for  the  abominations 
of  Jerusalem.  "  Behold  my  siga  I"  says 
Job  xxxi.  35,  according  to  the  marginal 
reading;  or.  "Behold,  here  ia  my  Tbaa" 
(a  myatio  mark),  as  Calmet  renders  it> 
evident  I J  referring  to  some  diatinctiie 
badge  which  he  wore  ;  ai^d  Paul,  probably, 
alluding  to  some  nckauwledged  sacred  sign, 
observes,  "  henceforth  let  do  man  trouble  me. 
for  /  bear  in  my  body  the  ruarkt  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Portions  of  St.  John's  Oospel  were 
worn  by  the  early  Christians,  and  verses  of 
scripture  were  even  placed  upon  horses. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  gems  were  much 
esteemed.  King  Jubn  hadalsxge  collection, 
and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  amulets  were 
warehoused  in  large  qaantities,  and  usually 
worn  round  the  neck,  aa  a  protection  from  pesti- 
leDCB,  as  the  following  item  shows  :  "ahun- 
dT7th  weight  of  amletts  for  the  neke,  zxx* 
jiij*"  {Gage' i  H engrave,  1S$.)  The  celebra- 
ted Nostradamus  gives  the  following  extract 
from  a  M8.  poem  on  the  vixtues  of  gems, 
written  by  Pierre  de  Boniface  in  the  four- 
teenth century  :  "  The  diamond  renders  a  man 
invincible;  the  agate  of  India  or  Crete,  elo- 
quent uid  prudent ;  the  amethyst  resists  in- 
toxication ;  the  cornelian  appeases  anger  ;  the 
byaduth  provokes  sleep."  {Milner't  Seven 
Churchet  o/Atia,  p.  127-)  The  hindu  aryan  and 
non  aryan  races  use  them  very  largely. There  are 
aix  deaoription  oteharmi,  or  "  muntras"  known 
in  Gh>ozerat,  which  are  described  in  a  series  of 
ivorks  forming  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  or 
**  Muntra  Shastra."  A  charm  called  "  Uarnn 
Muutra"  haa  the  power  of  taking  awa;  life ; 
"  Idobnn  Muutra"  produces  ocularor  auiicular 
illnaions ;  "  Sthumbhun  Mnutra"  stops  what 
is  in  motion ;  "  Akurshun  Mantra"  calls  or 
makes  present  anything  ;  "Wuaheekurun 
Unatra"  has  the  power  uf  enthrnllitig  ;  and 
"  Ouchatun  Muutra"  of  causing  bodily  injury 
short  of  death.  {Rai,  Mala,  Hindoo  AnnaU, 
Vol  ii,  p.  403.)  Many  of  the  charms  worn  by 
bindoos  and  raahomcdansare  merely  to  distract 
or  avert  the  evil-eye,  A  not  anfreqaeut  one,  tu 
aicknesa,  is  a  string  formed  of  hair  that  has 
baen  combed  out  of  the  head,  to  which  is  at- 
taiched  a  piece  of  the  Acorns  calamus  root,  a 
cowrie  shell,  a  marking  nut.  and  the  eye  of  a 
peacock's  feather.  All  mahomedans  have  faith 
in  charms.  In  the£^iaAiA^<]ffuiA(Sectiou  12),  an 
old  Fetsian  work,  it  is  mentioned  that  women, 
doTtag  parturition,  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  wearing  a  charm  composed  of  certain 
ingredients  made  into  a  little  balli  which  must 
b«  "  perforated  with  a  hog's  bristle."  (OuteUy'i 
Tratdt,  Vol.I.,  p.  227.)  Moat  of  the  maho- 
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CHAEBAS. 

medan  pilgrims  when  moving  towards  Mecca 
have  a  oharm  or  "  tawiz"  suspended  around 
their  necks,  and  almost  all  mahomedans  when 
setting  out  on  a  juuroey,  bind  a  piece  uf 
mouey  ou  their  arm,  aa  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Imam  Zamin.  In  Arabia,  the  instant  a  foal  is 
born,  a  charm  is  tied  round  its  neck  in  a  bag  of 
black  cloth,  and  sometimes  in  this  the  pedigree 
is  placed.  Many  of  the  mahomedans  of  Turkey 
and  Asia,  carry  Ulismans  about  with  them, 
especially  in  war,  consisting  of  verses  of  the 
Koran,  to  which  they  attach  extraordinuy  in- 
finence,  and  with  one  mahomedan  soldier,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  a  whole  Koran  was  found 
wrapped  in  the  rolls  of  his  turban.  The  maho- 
medans put  up  charms  over  the  lintels  of  the 
doors,  on  the  walls  of  tbeir  houses,  and  almost 
constantly  use  them,  on  their  arms  as  amu< 
lets,  for  the  cure  of  ailments,  to  oast  out 
devils,  to  ward  off  demons,  fairies,  euohantera, 
and  to  cleanse  a  hannted  house.  In  exorcism, 
certain  names  (Ism,  sing.  Iema,p1.)  are  used  by 
mahomedans,  the  ism-jallali,  or  fiery  or  terri- 
ble attribute  is  used  ;  also,  tbe  ism  jamali,  the 
watery  or  air  attribute,  and  with  these  they 
cast  out  devils,  and  command  the  presence 
of  genii  aud  demons.  Amongst  mahomedan 
women  love-philters  are  in  frequent  use,  and 
engraved  amnletsandleavesand  roots  of  plants, 
are  worn  by  them  to  -retain  or  win  affection. 
The  Bavd.  Mr,  Ward  once  saw  a  mahomedaa 
woman  dropping  slips  of  paper  into  the  river, 
and  upon  inquiry,  found  that  they  contained 
9  sacred  words,  and  that  the  woman  was 
presenting  these  papers  to  the  rif  er-saint, 
Khaja  Khizr,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  relief. 
Persians  consider  tbe  number  "thirteen"  so 
unlucky,  that,  in  general,  they  will  not  even 
B  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  this  number  instead  of  mentioning  sezdeh 
(fhirUtn),  they  say  Ziyad  fmuch  more)  or 
hech  (nothing),  iikinnei't  Overland  Joum. 
Vol.  u.,p.  70.  Ward's  View  of  ike  Uindoosjol. 
11.,  p.  71.  Uilnei't  Stvtn  Churvha  of  Asia, 
Herkht'g  Kanoon-i-Jilam. 

CHAR-MUGHZ.     Pers.  also  Girdighan  : 

luz-i-roomi.    Pekb.  Juglans  regia.  Walnuts. 

CHARON.  Knjpoot  priests.  See  Charan. 

CHARPAI.  Hind,  a  sleeping  cot  or  bed- 
stead  ;  literally,  four  foot. 

CHAURAS,  the  gum  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  ;  Cannabis  sativa.  It  is  collected  ia 
Nepaul,  but  that  of  Bokiiara  ia  most  esteemed. 
It  K  a  gum  resin,  exuding  from  the  flower 
heads  of  the  hemp  plant  and  also  from 
the  seed  when  ripe.  In  the  Punjab,  when  the 
seed  is  gathered,  the  heads  are  rubbed  with 
the  hands,  and  the  chorras  collected.  In 
other  plaoBB,  men,  clothed  with  leather  gar- 
ments, walk  about  among  the  hemp  plants 
brushing  up  against  them.  The  gum  resin 
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CHARVAKA. 

oomea  off  Knd  adheres  to  the  leathers  which 
are  then  t*ken  off  luid  carefully  scraped. 
The  fiueflt  charru  ia  prodnced  in  Yai-kand 
iwd  Kashgar.  Tbere  is  a  kind  of  cbaiTss 
called  "  gBTda"  nhich  ia  muob  iu  use,  and  of 
this  again  there  are  three  sorts,  '>  snrkha," 
"  bhangra"  and  "  khak." — PoweWt  Handbook, 
p.  93.  Slliot. 

CHAKSA,  of  Ptolemy,  the  modem  Kara, 
BU  Kara. 

CHABSA.  a  huge  bucket  made  of  hide,  for 
a  veil-  S«e  Lao  charaa. 

CHARSUDDA.  A  town  in  thePeahawnr 
valley  near  which  the  Swat  river  joins  the 
Kabul  river.     Sea  Kbyber,  p.  609. 

CHART.    Ekg. 
ZeekBrten.  Ddt.      I  Carte  mariiie,        It. 

Cu-tn  marine^     Fr.         Pata,  Mal«. 

Seekarten,  Qeh.       C*rtw  de  muear,  Pobt, 

Naqsha,  Eikd.   | 

Marine  charts  of  coa&tn,  seas  and  ocesns. 

CHARTA.     Lat.  Paper. 

CHARU,  the  MaJajala  name  ufajnngle- 
wood  which  grows  to  about  forty  faet  high, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  ia  need  in 
bnilding  native  vesaels,  particularly  for  planks. 
It  ia  sot  very  durable,  and  is  of  little  valne 
except  for  those  pnrpoaes.  It  ia  cheap,  and 
is  easily  procured  fr<>ra  the  banks  uf  tite 
rivers. — Sdjie,  M.  and  C. 

CHARir.  Hind,  A  cake  of  rice.  See 
Tog. 

CHiRU,  in  faindaiRni,  one  of  the  five  Jag- 
na,  who  consist  of  the  Bali,  Cliaru,  Baswadeva, 
and  Agnihotn.  See  Inscriptionn,  p.  389, 

CHAKUKAK,  atownin  Affghai.iatan.  It 
was  plundered  and  burned  on  the  3td  October 
1842. 


vaka  is  from  chuoo,  insinuatiog,  and  nka,  i 
word.  See  Vidya. 

GHAR-TARI.  HiitD.  Char,  fOTr,  uj 
yar,  a  friend,  a  sunni  mahumedan  yibn  K- 
knowlsdges  Aba-Baker,  Omar,  OsmanandAK 
as  the  four  legitimate  khalife. 

CHASA,  also  Apaynnm.  Saks.  0|Hai 
Cbnaa  ia  said  to  be  derived  from  khaa  Uut, 
poppy  seed. 

CHASABFO,  a  yellow  earth  of  Spiti. 

CHASM.  Hind.  Pxrs.  The  eye,  pfOIU)lli^ 
ed  tchasm.  It  is  deemed  amongst  etatai 
niahomedana  an  organ  of  the  body  by  wfaick 
they  can  swear ;  possibly  originBting  in  ik 
old  practice  of  bliuding  peraoni.  The  pcnaa 
expreauona,  "  Ba  ehaam,"  and  "  Bi  au-t- 
chasm,"  also  the  biiidi  words  "  mere  ur  » 
ankh  par,"  meauing  your  order  be  on  nj  c^^ 
are  usukI  responaes  on  receipt  of  an  order,  hI 
acknowledging  that  it  will  be  obeyed,  m  tk 
penalty  of  tbe  bead  and  eyes.  The  eril  tji 
is  the  chasm-i-bad  or  bad  chasm  of  themil» 
medans    of  Perida  and  India.    8ee  Evil  Ejt 

CHASHUAL.    Hub.    Amber. 

CH.\SHM-I-BAD.  Pebs.  Hwd.  Tk 
Evil  Kye. 

CHASSM-I-EHOBAS.  Fbbs.  Abmp 
oatoriuB,  Linn. 

CBASM-I-UAIDAH.  Qitz.  Hiira  FU 
Cat's  eye,  tbe  gem  so  called. 

CHASNAK,  Cflssiaabsua. 

CHASNI,  a  Bugar  boiler  ;  syrup  of  asgn 

CHAS8,  a  town  in  Macbhoom. 

CHASTANQ.     Hind.  Paba  VDlgarii. 

CHASTE  TREE,  3  leaved.  Vitex  toifUa 
— Linn.  5  Ltaved,  Vitex  negundo.— l.i«a 

CHATAI.     Hind.    A  mat. 

CHATA  KATTU  TIVVA.  Tkl.  Ipopp 
CHARUL,  also   CbironjL     Hind.   Charu   cymosa,  ^(»n.an(j.ScA. — Oonvolvulos Uudit 


Mamida.    Tkl.    Buchanania  latifolia. 

CHARULI,     Hind.  Obirongia  eapida.        | 

CHARUM.    Mai,.     Soda. 

CHARUNQ,  a  pass  in  the   Himalaya  in  i 
Lat.  31"  24',  Ion.  79°  35".  Tbe  Crest  of  the 

SiSB  is  17,348  feet.  Tlie  pass  is  extremely 
fficult  S«e  Kanawar. 
CHARVADAR,  in  Persia,  the  chief  mule- 
teer of  a  caravan,  and  generally  owner  of  the 
animals.  He  employs  a  certain  number  of 
the  Ratircbi  or  mule  drivers  as  bis  servants 
or  assistants. 

CHARWAHA.    A  herdsman,  a  grazier,  of 
North  India. 

CHABVAKA.  One  of  the  six  atheistical 
systems  of  pbiloaopfay,  current  amongst  tbe 
eaatem  Aryan  race  in  India.  Tbe  other  five 
are  the  Yogachara,  Sidhanta,  Wai-baahika, 
Madfayamica  and  Digambara,  all  full  of  inde- 
terminate pbraaea  and  containing  a  jumble  of 
atbeiam  and  ethics.  The  derivatiwof  chora- 
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CHATANULU.  Tkl,  According  to  W- 
son,  a  clasB  of  sudra,  who  worship  Yii* 
exclusively,  and  whose  occupation  ia  tbtnli 
of  flowers.  This  Geeraa  to  be  the  race  kaM 
in  tbe  peninsula  as  the  Satani  orSiW- 
wanlu.     Wilion. 

CHATARASI    KUBA.    Txi..    Mollt^i 
aperguU,  L-^W.  and  A.  161.  Mol.  verfd' 
lata  a.  i.  860 ;  Pbamaceum  Hoi  R.  il  W 
CHATARFUR,  aee  In*criptiona,  p.  Stt 
CHATEAU-MARaAUX.    Fb.    A  hJ 
of  claret. 
CHATEE.—  1  OowhonM  olilorina 
CHATERNI.  Hind.  Kumnna  impnM 
CHATGARI,  a  frontier  district  of  BiW 
India,  situated  between  Deeh  Dnrrang  and  U* 
Bhutan    Hilts,  occupied   by  the  Kaebsri  « 
Borro,  of  whom  about  80,000  dwell  in  th 
valley.     They  are  found  in  tbe  Assain  nB9< 
and  on  its   North  and   South  bwdm  ^ 
have  no  written  cbancter,  but  a  huge  F«l* 
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thnr  Tocablea  sn  identical  with  those  of  the 
QarOi  and  almoat  all  the  rest  maj  be  traced  to 
■onw  dialect  of  the  Tib«tan.  See  Indim  333. 

CHATIN.     Bbno.     AlHtonia  schuJariB. 

CHATNAH,  a  tovu  in  Maabhoom. 

CHATNEY,  Ghatney  or  Chetn-y,  a  wann 
co&dimeirt  in  uaa  in  lodin. 

GHA'CiU.  Uuz.  Hind.  An  umbreUa.  In 
the  native  (tatea  of  India  the  lOTereigTis  grant 
the  right  to  wear  the  Chatri,  oometimeB  desig- 
nating  the  colour,  similar  grants  are  made 
for  the  pnlanqnin,  ebawls,  ibc. 

CHATOOHBHOOJAH,  the  <  four-armed' 
dinnilj,  a  name  ofViahnu.  In  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance by  msharao  Sri.Tey  Singh,  tfaia  deity  is  ia- 
Toked.Thedeedransthus:  Atthistime.Brother 
Mauii  ^ng,  I  liettnir  upon  thee,  of  my  own 
free  will,  the  Tillage  and  lauds  of  Jsetiioorab. 
This  douatiTe  shall  not  look  to  rankrooa 
(phyBicol  inRrmi'y,)  su-poot  (wortbiness)  ca- 
poot  (unwurthiaass)  yonr  issue  shall  enjoy 
tlicm.  Of  this  intention,  I  call  the  four  armed 
divinity  (Cbntoorbboj)  as  vitness.  You  are 
my  own  child  (chooroo) :  wherever  and  when- 
ev«r  I  order,  yon  will  do  my  service  .  if  you 
fail,  the  fault  be  on  yonr  own  head." — Tod's 
JiajatA.  t.  610. 

CHATBA.    Kind.     Leucas  cephalotes. 

CUATRANOA,  the  game  of  che«R,  so 
called  from  imitating  the  formation  of  an  army. 
The  'four,'  oliatar ; '  bodied',  snga,  array ;  of  ele 
phanta,  chariots,  horse,  and  foot.  See  Uliatranj. 
Cbesa  ;  Shatranj. 

CHATR-GO-PUTE.  Hikd.  The  Ksyasiha 
or  Kaet  race,  in  the  peninsuU  of  India,  claim 
thia  person  aa  their  ancestor.  They  say  he 
waa  the  secretary  to  Yama,  the  god  of  the  in- 
fernal regions, 

CUATRIWAL-    Hind.  Euphorbia  helios- 

CUATRITA.  Amongst  the  Arinn  hindns, 
»  warriw  braoch  of  their  body,  taking  sucial 
nuik.  after  the  brahmins,  Mann  sxys,  "  to 
defend  the  i)eople,  to  give  alma,  t»  saerifioe, 
to  read  the  Vedas,  to  shun  the  allure- 
mdiits  of  sexual  gratification  ;  enoh  are  in  a 
feiv  words  the  duties  of  a  ChatriyH."  How 
tbiB  soldier  race  broke  up  is  extremely 
abscure,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
none  of  the  races  now  in  India  can  trace 
their  lineage  to  this  tribe  of  Arians,  though 
lonie  of  the  r^poot  families  doubtless  be- 
long to  thera  ;  their  quarrels  amongst  them- 
lalvea  led  to  thoir  own  destruction.  There 
ioem  to  have  been  two  branches,  the  Solar, 
vho  traced  up  to  Ikshwaku,  and  the 
Lunar,  who  traced  up  to  Bndha,  aud  Bndha 
nkrri^  Ella,  daughter  of  Ikshwaku.  These 
loldier  Aryans  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
brabminism  readily,  Mid  the  brahmins,  to 
]T«rawe  thatn,  consecrated  by  fire  on  Mount 
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CHATUR  HASTA. 

Aboo  a  warrior  body  who  still  remain,  and 
are  known  as  the  four  agnicula  rajpoot  tribes. 
A  not  unnsual  spelling  of  the  word  is  Ksba- 
triya,  but  Chetriya  is  not  unoonunoo.  The 
third  Upa  Veda  which  was  composed  by 
Viswamitra  treats  on  the  fabrication  and  use 
of  arms  aiid  implements  bandied  in  war  by 
the  Chatriya  tribe.  See  Vidya. 

CHATTifi,  QUZ.CHATAI,  Hiro.  Mats, 

CHA'ITA-PAT.  HiBB.  Leaf  of  Licuala 
peltato. 

CHATTERPOBE,  in  long.  79°  35'  E.,  and 
1st.  24'  B7'  N. 

CHATTI.— ?  Anunglazed  earthen  pot. 

CHATl'fRlYAN.  Tam,  A  man  of  tho 
military  caste.  See  Chatriya. 

CHATTB.     UiHD.     Bhamnus  virgatns. 

CHATTRAM.Tam.  Chattar,  HlBD.  a  cara- 
van aery. —  Wilton. 

CHATTBI.    fliKD.    AgaricQS  oampestris. 

CHATU— )  Guiinj. 

GHATUH-DA8I,  in  hindu  astronomy,  the 
14th  day  of  the  Lunar  Paceha. 

CHATUR-DASL  In  tlie  hindu  religion, 
fettivals  Ue!d  on  the  13th  ajid  14th  of  the 
month  GIteyt,  in  hotiour  of  Cama,  the  god  of 
love.  Madana,  he  who  intoxicates  with  desire 
(cama),  are  both  epithets  of  the  god  of  love. 
The  festiv.ils  on  the  13th  and  14th  are  called 
Madana  triodan  (thirUenth)  and  chaturdari 
(fouHetntii.).  On  these  days,  the  rajpoots  of 
Oodyapur  sing  hymns  banded  down  by  the 
bards,  "  Hail  !  god  of  the  fiowery  bow,  hail  ! 
warrior  with  a  Bah  on  thy  bunuer,  hail  I  pow- 
erful divinity,  who  causeth  the  firmness  of 
the  sage  to  forsake  him.  Glory  to  Madana, 
to  Cama,  tiie  god  of  goda ;  to  him  by  whom 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Indra,  are  filled 
with  emotions  of  rapture.  There  is  no  city  in 
the  East  whore  the  adorations  of  the  sex  to 
Cama  deva,  are  more  fervent  than  in  Oody- 
apur, the  city  of  the  rising  sun. — Tod's 
HajaiUian,  Vd.  I,  p.  577. 

GHATUR-DESA-RATKA.  In  hindu  my- 
thology, tbe  fourteen  articles  colled  gams,  pro- 
duced by  tbe  churning  of  the  ocean.  This 
eventis  fabled  to  have  occurred  in  the  second 
incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of 
a  tortoise  or  KbuTma,  when  the  ocean  was 
churned  by  meaus  of  the  mountain,  Maodara, 
the  serpent  Sesha  being  employed  to  wbirl 
the   mountain    round. 

CECATUR-MASYA.  SAmc.  Sacrifices  by 
the  Vaishnava  sect ;  of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  Yaiswadeva,  Varuna  praghasa,  Saka- 
medha,  Sunaairiya,  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
months  of  Asharh,  BUrtik  and  Pbalguna. 
The  attributes  of  sacriGce  are  roasted  cakes  of 
flour,  with  figures  of  sheep  made  of  flour,  to 
Viswadevft  and  Varnna,  with  vegetable!  to 
Agai  and  Indn. —  Wilion. 
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CHAnUlOOOEA.  ODOE&Tl. 

CHA.TnRVEDI.  Sasso.  Hewing* brah- 
min who  has  studied  the  four  vedss.  It  is 
usually  prOQoanced  "  Chaubi-"  Professor  Wil- 
son says  that  the  term  is  now  applied  to  a  cbiaa 
of  brabmina  who  are  not  always  of  a  literary 
character.  In  the  upper  proviaceB  of  India 
thsy  are  uanally  bczerii  wreutlers,  and  the  like. 
—  fViUon. 

CHAU.  HiKi>.  Artemisia,  Sp.  Machitus 
odoratissimna. 

CHAUBE.  Turk.  Coffee. 

CHANO&NDA.  in  long.  87o  9'  E.,  and 
lat.  26"  59'  N. 

CHAUDUNDI,  ia  long.  86°  43'  E.,  and 
lat.  26°  59'  N. 

CHATTGHAN.  a  game  of  Tibet,  resem- 
bling hockey,  but  played  ou  homeback,  on 
a  plain  about  60  yitids  broad  and  350  long, 
with  a  atone  pillar  at  each  end  as  the  gaol. 
The  ball  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  cricket  ball 
and  is  called,  in  Tibetan,  Pulu.  The  stick  or 
Byntu,  is  of  the  strong  and  straight  bough  cf 
the  almond-tree,  about  4  feet  loi^  and  let  in 
at  the  top,  and  passed  quite  through  to  the 
other  end  of  a  curved  piece  of  solid  birch 
wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  drenoliing 
horn.  The  game  is  mentioned  by  Baker.  It 
is  played  in  every  valley  in  Little  Tibet,  Ladak, 
Yesseo,  Chitral.  Bee  Chicane.  Chough: 

OHAUUAN,  one  of  the  prlocipal  rajpoot 
races  descended  from  Prithi  Raj,  the  laat  hindu 
niler  of  Indra-prestha  or  Dehli,  and  spread 
through  Malwa  and  Rajasthan  ;  the  principal 
&miliea  are  the  Kbichi,  Hara,  Bhadauria,  Haj- 
kuniar,  Rajor,  Pntapnir,  Chakarnagar  aud 
Man  chouB. — WiUon. 

CHAUK.  Fr.  Quick  lime. 

CHAUEAT.  Hi»D.  A  window  frame  or 
a  door  frame. — Elliot. 

CHAUKNA,  inlong.  74«l'E.,andlat.  18< 
44' N. 

CHAULAI.  Hind.  Amatantus  mangO' 
Btanus ;  on  the  hills  A  polygonoides,  a  small 
seeded  variety  of  A.  fmmentaceus  :  Lai  chaulai 
is  A.  auardana. 

CHAULARYA.     Nkp.  Borax. 

CHAULMOOQRA  ODORATA,  Gyno- 
cadia  odorata. 

TaliBBoot.  BoRif.  I  P«tarctira  Hind. 

Obaotmugra.  Uihd.  | 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Sylhet,  but  there 
are  a  few  trees  about  Rangoon,  and  it  is  also 
met  with  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the 
Tonghoo  forests,  though  it  must  be  consi- 
dered scarce.  In  the  Sylhet  district,  it  grows 
to'a  large  sise,  equalling  the  large  size  mango 
tree.  When  full  grown  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  maple,  or  sycamore  Acer  pieudo- 
plaianu».  It  blossoms  in  April  and  Uay,  and 
the  seed  ripens  at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  seed  is  carefully 
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CBAWtlRA  oa  CHAUU. 

taken  ont,  dried,  and  sold  to  the  satin  M> 
ere  in  drags,  at  about  five  ropeei  the  mmi 
of  eigLty-fonr  ponnds.  It*  seedi  iie  mt 
cinal,  being  beaten  up  with  ghee  into  skA 
mass  and  applied  three  times  a  il»r  b 
cutaneous  diseases.  They  yield  tea  pweeur.cj 
oil  by  expression,  and  it  has  been  umihii] 
used.  The  seeds  have  been  reoommeodeil  k 
tap«-warm,>cd  an  ointment,  prepared  framikt 
seeds,  is  a  favourite  application  amoDg  nrtia 
practitiouere  for  the  treatment  of  sevwal  csb- 
neons  diseases,  especially  herpes  aod  liw 
The  exjiressed  oil  is  prised  as  an  aia^ 
appliuation  to  leprous  sores,  while  a  G  gr.  |^ 
of  the  seed  is  given  internally  tuat  a  dq. 
Occasionally  the  oil  is  given  iiitemally,  5oc( 
drops  for  a  dose.  Its  wood  is  adapted  k 
fancy  work  and  cabinet  making.— .£^.  fl 
lad.  iii,  B36  :  Ed.  Nw.  FhU.  Mag.  So.  6.* 
IS56.  O'Shavghneuy,  Bmg.  Phar.p.  Sil 
ZV-   MeCUUand,  Homgberger. 

CUAU-UO,  a  eecreUry  of  the  [ffonnttf 
Kwang-tuiig.     See  Ewang-tung-chi. 

CHAUNA,  the  name  of  a  wood  riid 
grows  in  Malat)ar.  It  resembles  the  En^ 
beech,  and  ia  used  by  the  natives  for  hoi» 
work.  It  is  not  durable,  nor  is  it  reanrbU 
for  its  growth,  quality,  or  uses. — Eift,  !■ 
andC. 

CUAUNL    Hind.     Cleome  pentapbTlk 

CHAUKSH.  Him     Berchemia,  Sf. 

CHAUPAN  PAL,  or  Pabal,  ofEatta 
shepherds  who  tend  the  flocks  of  other  pnfk : 

CHAURAN^I  SCYTHE  of  PU^ 
are  supposed  to  he  the  people  of  Khor.stn 
tory  south-east  of  Lndak  aud  eastward  of  th 
Byltn. 

CHAURAPUPPOO.  "Brno. 

Chtni],  al»i  Cbirouji,  Uiin>. 

I'his  is  the  seed  of  the  Bucbanauia  latifili^ 
removed  from  the    small  stune  oi  \xnAi\ 
the  ''achbar"   r>r    fruit:    it    ia  brou^l 
Ajmeer  from  Kotalt :  and    to    Madnt  b 
Cuddapah,  the  seed  is  very  palatable  uA\ 
tritioiis,  especially  when  roaated ;  ii  uiedui 
in  medicine,  and  considered  heating ;  odci* 
aud  a  half  costs  a  rupee.     The  fresb  fn^s 
very  agreeable. — (?m.  Mtd.  Top.,  page  13L 

CHAVALAPUltl  KADA.  Th-  As*" 
graphis  ecbioides,  Nta,   W.  le. 

CUAWURA,  obCHAURA.  Atrib«W 
renowned  in  the  history  of  India,  Uioo^  ^ 

me  is  now  scarcely  known,  or  only  t^uri 

the  chronicles  of  the  hard-  Of  its 
says  Col.  Tod,  tfe  are  in  ignorance.  Itbtki^ 
neither  to  the  Solar  nor  Lunar  racM.  A 
capital  of  the  Chawura  waa  the  insular  £>i^ 
bunder,  on  the  coast  of  Saurashtn,  aod  tt* 
celebrated  temple  of  Sonuatli,  with  wMf 
others  on  that  coast,  dedicated  to  BaloiU,* 
the  snti,  is  attributed  to  the  tnU  oTtkaSH* 
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CH&YICA  BOXBUKQII. 

or  wonkippers  of  the  atm.  TlieBaltabi  pruices 
-were  socceeded  in  the  rale  of  Guzemt  by  tbe 
Chftnra,  who  finally  estftbUshed  thsir  capital 
in  A.  D.  746,  at  Auhalwttia,  now  PatUn,  and 
beiaimB  one  of  the  greatest  dTnaaties  of  India. 
The  lost  raja  dying  in  A.  D.  931  witbout  male 
issuBi  was  succeeded  by  his  eoo-ia-lan  as  prince 
of  the  fiajpat  tribe  oE  Salonku,  ur  Ohalukya, 
whose  family  were  chiefs  of  Ualian  in  the 
Deoku).  above  tbe  gbats.  From  tbe  comparn- 
tive  ueantesa  of  CaLian  in  the  Coiican,  Culunel 
Tod  has  been  led  to  suppose  the  Satonka 
priaos  to  have  come  from  tlience,  but  furtlier 
infurmation  is  uiifttToumble  to  tbat  opinion. 
J^Lphinttone't  Hiilory  of  India,  Vol.  i.,pAQ\, 
ToS*.  BaitutlMn,  Vol.  i.  p.  101. 

CHAUKIOCHO.  HiMD.  ?  A  tree  of  Cbota 
Nsgpore,  yielding  a  hard  wuud. — Col.  Cat. 
Bx.  1862. 

CHiUSS.  in  L.  73"  59'  E.,  and  L.  18°  64' 
N. 

CHAUTKUNDY.  in  K  88»  12'  E.,  andL. 
23"  10'  N. 

CHAUTC.     Hind.    Fourth. 

CHAUTNAAR,  inL.  76o  18'  E.,  and  L. 
10*  5'  N. 

CHAUTSOO,  inL.  TS"  58'  E.,  and  L.  26° 
38'  N. 

CBAUTTY.     See  Gnm. 

CHAUVE-aOURIS.     F.  See  Cheiroptera. 

OHAUVRE.     Fa     Hemp. 

CUAUX.     Fr.     Lime. 

CHAVALAN.  Lon  caste  Naira  !  who  are 
fiaheimen. — Wil^n, 

CHAVALAPUfil-KADA.  Tkl.  Andro- 
grapbis  echioides,  Nta. — Justicia  ech.  R.  i. 
118. 

CHAVELA.    Mao.    Sorghnm  vulgara. 
CHAVIUA  BETL&    Mis.  Rqx.  W.  I. 

ripsr  b«tle,  LiTH. 
Bete]  loaf  pfpper,      Eho.  I  VatUli,  Tah. 

Sotel  fiue,  .,      I  Eammenihii,  Tel. 

ran.  Hind.  I  Nagabsli, 

Vetta,  Ualial.  I  Tamtila  paku  „ 

This  trailing  plant  is  cultivated   in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  throngh  the  nrohipelBgo. 
The  people  wrap  in  it  a  piace  of  betel  nut  and 
qaick  lime  and  chew  it.   It  reddeus  the  saliva. 
^RoaA.  158.  Voigt.  299.     See  Bete!. 
CHAVICA  ROXBUKGII.    Miq. 
Fipet  loDgum,  Linn. 
X>ar-Fi]El.  Arab,  I  Cbabai  Jawa,     Mal&t. 

IC)IBl-UM)anz,ABAB.I'Ei(H.   |  Tsbce, 


CHAYaOOT. 

monntftins,  8.  Coitoui,  BengKl,  SyUtet,  and  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Irawady.  Itie  dried  cat- 
kins of  the  female  plant  form  the  long  pepper 
of  commerce.-~£oa:6.  /.  154.  Voigt.  299, 
Uufui  FlanU- 

CHAVICA  SERIBOO.     Miq. 
Raei,  Bali. 

Pan,  Bkmq.   Dukh. 

N8g-bel,  Hind. 

Siriboo  Psppar,      Unq. 
Chambai  LauipaDg.MALT. 
8iri 
Bitala-codi,         Malkal. 


Barg'i>Tambol,  Fiac 
Bugo,  PHiLiPaiMEa. 
Tamboli,  Sahs. 

Bukt-wnia  BtHsu. 

Vettilei,  T*M. 

Tamalap,  Til. 


Pipul, 

F«i<kbr«D, 

Pippili, 

Pipla  Mul, 

Kpal,  Pippul,  Pilput,  , 


Sanb- 


Katta  Tsrpali,   M. 
I  Pippuli, 

IEriBhtta,pippa1i        „ 
Tipili,  Tam.  Sinq. 

Pipulu,  Fipol,        Tbl. 


The  root. 

Pippnla  moota. 

This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated)  but  it 

erowB  on  the  banks  of  streams  iii  the  Circar 
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The  root. 
Bekti-i-Pan,  Prhs. 
CHAOUS.  Turk.  A  herald,  aranoingfoot- 
man,  an  interpreter.  The  word  is  supposed 
ta  have  uriginated  the  English  phrase,  to 
choirse,  or  cheat,  as  the  Turkish  iiiterpretera 
so  frequently  misinterpret. 

CHAWA-MANU.     Tel.     Amoora    lohi- 
tuka,  W.  and  A- 

CHAW  AT.  See  Dori. 

CHAWHATTIA.  Hee  Kattyawar,    Miana. 
CHAWUL.    Hind.    Duk.    Rice  ;  liuaked 
grain   of    Oryza    aativa. — Linn.     Undressed 
rice,  cleared  of  tbe  husk. 

CBATA.    Sasa.    A  shadow,  from  cha,  a 
covering,  or  disappearance.  See  Surya. 
CHAYA.  Beno.  jErua  lanata.  Juss. 
CHAYANG.  Hind.  Brassica.    Sp. 
CHAYiU-KA-YOE.      Bubm.      Amoora 
rohitnka.  W.  and  A. 

CHAYROOKA,  Maleal.   Capparia  Hey 
neana. 

CHAY  ROOT.     Anglo-Tbl. 
Emboprel  Tak.  I  Teheri  Valloo  Tel. 

iUmmtaMrem  Vajr     „    |  Cliayn  Veru  „ 

Thia  is  tlie  root  of  a  small  biennial  weed, 
the  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  scarlet  dye.  It  is  extenaively  cultivat- 
ed in  Ceylon  and  tbe  Peninsula  of  India,  but 
,  grows  wild  and  the  Singhalese  prefer  tbe  wild 
!  plant.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855 
specimens  were  exhibited  from  Quntoor,  Masn- 
lipatam,  Nellore,  Tanjora,  Tinnevelly,  Tra- 
vancore,  and  Madura.  The  plant  grows  ia 
ligbt  sandy  ground  near  the  sea  where 
its  roots  strike  very  deep — the  colouring 
matter  resides  entirely  in  the  bark  of  the 
root,  the  inner  portion  is  white  and  nseless. 
Tliis  root  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Indian  dyer,  yielding  a  red  dye  similar  to 
munjeet,  Rubia  cordifolia.  The  celebrated 
red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed  with  the 
Chayroot.  That  of  Madura  is  considered 
superior  of  its  kind,  but  this  superiority  ia 
probably  owing  to  some  ohomical  effect  which 
the  water  of  the  Vigay  Eiver  has  upon  it,  and 
not  to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  the  dye  itsell 
Wild  chay  roots  are  shorter,  and  are  consider- 
ed to  yield  one-third  or  one-fourth  more 
colouring   mattei  than  the  cultivated  root. 
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CH'HAGDL-HDM. 

tMs  probftbly  aritiw  from  too  mnoh 
teriag,  aa  machrain  ityuras  the  qufdityof  the 
root.  Roots  of  two  years  growth  sre  prefec- 
nd  vhau  procurable.  It  is  raid  that  chay- 
root  rapidly  dfltorioratet  by  being  kept  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  or  indeed,  in  any  dark  pli 
— M.  E.  J.  R.  When  caJtivated,  the  minute 
aeeds  are  gathered  togethur  with  the  surface 
sand  and  sown  in  land  previously  prepared- 
It  is  watered,  for  a  year,  and  then  du^;,  and 
Belts  at  Rupees  20  the  candy  of  lbs.  5O0.  If 
left  longer  in  the  ground  it  increases  ia  valne 
and  does  not  require  further  watching. 

When  first  sown,  it  is  immediately  watered 
-with  water  in  which  ouw-dung  has  been  dis- 
solved' This  binds  the  surface  and  preTent* 
the  seeds  being  blown  about  by  the  winds. 
The  people  in  the  peniaaula  of  Indit  test 
the  value  of  the  root  by  mixing  some  of  the 
pounded  root  and  quick  lime  ;  if  good,  the 
mixture  soon  assumes  a  fine  red  colour, 
if  the  mixture  become  pale  ot  brown  or  if  no 
change  of  colour  tske  place,  it  is  considered  nf 
DO  value.  If  a  white  colour  prevail  in  the 
inside  of  the  bark,  and  on  the  wood  we  may 
be  pret^  certain  that  the  root  is  spoiled,  a 
green  colour  is  a  sure  indication  of  its  good- 
ness.— Riwde  MSS.  The  enter  bark  of 
the  roots  furnishes  the  coloring  matter  fur  military  caste  of  hindua.  ff'iZ*.  See  Chstrip. 
the  durable  red  for  which  the  chintzes  of,  CHATTO,  Hind,  a  oanopy  of  rojstty. 
India  are  famous.  Cliay-root  forms  a  cnnHider- 1  CHEUTTOOR,  AIM  Chhattur,  Hntf 
able  article  oF  export  from  Ceylon.  It  grows  ,  the  name  given  in  Northern  India  to  s  cow 
spontaneously  on  tight,  dry,  sandy  ground  on  I  ing  placed  on  a  heap  of  winnowed  com.  Its 
the  sea  coast ;  the  cultivated  roots  are  slender,  i  from  the  Hindee  ch'hstr,  an  umbrella,  Fcim 
with  a  few  lateral  fibres,  and  from  one  to  two  I  ohutr.  It  is  known  alao  by  tiie  names  of  Bs- 
feet  long.  The  dye  is  said  to  have  been  tried  |  hawnn  and  dumk,  q.  v.  In  Bensrsi  it  it 
in  Europe,  but  not  with  very  advantageous '  generally  a  mere  oake  of  cow.Jang ;  ^ 
effect.  Dr.  BancroftsuBpecb<it  may  beiiijuredi  whera,  it  is  a  shoot  of  grass,  or  adry  itidi^ 
by  the  long  voyage,  but  he  adds  that  it  cannot]  the  nrhur,CyusuHCajan,  with  several  (genen^ 
produce  any  effect  which  may  not  be  more  i  five)  projecting  twigs,  on  each  of  wbidit 
cheaply  obtaioed  from  madder.  This  red  dye,  email  piece  of  cow~dungia  placed,  or  a  flan 
similar  to  munjeet,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  of  the  Ak  or  Mudu  (Calotropis  giguiU4 
thesoutherupartsof  India  by  theuative  dyers.    Sometimesaspear  is  stuck  in  the  groaoii,^ 

's  not  held  in  very  great  estimation  in  £u-j  the  side  of  the  heap  ;  and  sometimet  uitrti- 


OHUUTTOOB, 

CITH&GIJL-PATEE.  Bero.  Cynindni 
paaeiflomm. 

CHaAGUL-PUTPUTEEL  Brao.EapW- 
bis  dracnnculoidsB. 

CH'HAJ.  Hind.  A  basket  used  io  nit- 
aowiTi|{  grain. 

CH'HAKRA.  Hind.  A  csrt  or  eirriip, 
without  sides  used  for  oonveyicg  cotton.  'Rw 
"  Gari"  has  sides. — EU. 

CH'HAP.  Hind.  A  stamp,  a  s«d ;  is 
north  India,  the  Fotdar**  stamp.  The  CMoea 
Chop.  In  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Dotb,  it  ii 
the  name  applied  to  a  small  baodia  R 
heap  of  thorns  about  a  foot  high.  When  bip, 
it  ia  called  E.  hewo.     q.  v.  JSUiot, 

CH'HaPFAR.  Hind.  Thatch  or s  tbiltt 
ed  roof,  Ch'hsppar-Band,  a  thstcher. 

CH'HATAE.  Hind.  From  cbe,  six,  ml 
tika,  mark.    An  Indian  weight  and  muam, 

CffHATHAR,  in  L.  Si"  15'  E,  saii  L 
28"  30'  N. 

CHHATIN.    Beno.    Alstonia  schoitrii. 

CH'HATRA,  alao  Ch'hatri,  Hind,  sniw- 
brella,  a  pnrsaol,  a  small  omameutal  panlioi 

— miot. 

CH'HATRAPA,  in  Bactro-Pali,  a  Sstnp. 
CHHATRI,  H.  a  man  of  the 


rope,  but  seems  to  deserve  a  better  reputation 
than  it  at  present  possesses.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  it  as  a  dye-stuff  in  1798,  by  a 
special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mending its  importation;  but  Dr.  Bancroft's 
report  discouraged  its  further  importation. — 
£lu>de.  ii.  E.  J.  R.  Simmonds.     See  Dyes. 

CH'HABE,  orCHHAI,  Hind.  A  pad,  to 
prevent  laden  bullocks  from  being  galled. 

GH'HAGUL-BATEE.  Beko.  Naravelia 
Zeylauica. 

GB'HAGUL-BANTEE  Bbno.  Deamia 
extenaa. 

CE'RAGUXi-KHOORI.  Bsno.  Ipomoea 
peacaprse. 

CH'HAGUL-NUDI.  Bxmo.  Sphierontfaus 
hirtos. 


ficial  flower  is  placed  at  a  short  diituM 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Theobjcetil 
view  ie  to  prevent  the  effect  of  an  evil  ^ 
or  the  injury  which  is  sure  to  be  soBu'' 
from  the  praises  of  any  casual  visitor,  ornf 
"  eye  biter,  "  ns  an  Irishman  would  say,  W 
this  strange  opinion  was  entertained  swV 
the  ancients  is  known  to  every  reader' 
Virgil  and  Theocritua.  It  ia  a  prevalent  opiiiB 
not  only  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  bnt  ril 
almostevery  other  nationoftfaeglobe.  Bsttf 
the  native  of  N.  India  the  Cbhattoorii 
devoutly  believed  to  offer  a  snre  safe-gM^ 
against  the  disastrous  eSecta  of  fsstnnstian.  IF 
his  Ras  or  heap  be  but  provided  with  lUi 
protection,  the  bnabandman  mayakepseenti 
but  as  sure  aa  he  neglects  it,  should  so  «iS 
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CB'HITVA. 

tja  fill  upon  the  grain,  b«  will  have  to  weep 
OTsr  tbe  loit  hopes  of  a  year's   labours. 

"Nam  quoennqne  aciem  horribllem  inten- 
diuet  ibi  omnes 

Ceroere  etat  aubito  afflatoe  langueaoere 
Sons. 


"Spem  que  aani  AgricoUe  trceati  flsTere  ca- 
dneam.  gllu)t. 
CHHA7A.  Bkko.  MTtt&  lanata. 
CHHAYA,  spelt  in  a  varietj  of  ways  in 
Eaioptaa  books  wbioli  treat  of  bindu  astro- 
Domr;  under  this  term  are  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments, but  these  are  multiplied  by  mistake  in 
conaequeuce  of  Enropeens  varyiiig  their  man- 
Dei  of  writing  oriental  words.  The  word 
means  a  sbadotr.  IiiliindiiBstrorioiny,  VishuTa 
ehhayai  the  shadow  of  a  Guonion,  when  the 
sna  is  ia  the  Equinoctial  points.  Madhyama 
d'faa  ya,  the  midday  shadow  oithe  same  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Same  m&ndala 
ch'haytt,  tlie  midday  shadow  of  the  same  when 
tbe  sun  is  east  or  west  of  tbs  Gnomon; 
Ch'haya  sota  ;  one  of  the  names  of  Satura, 
meaning  Bom  from  Darkneu. 

CH'UAYA.  Bind-  A  shade,  a  spirit.  The 
ibade  of  a  goddess  or  deity.  In  the  byaterical 
DT  cataleptic  seizures  which  happen  to  hindn 
devotees,  where  a  deity  is  supposed  to  take 
possession,  the  expression  nsed  to  denote  It,  is 
"Ch'haya  ayaorS^aya  aya  /'  and  tbe  body  of 
the  posaes!<ed  is  said  to  be  filled,  "  ang-bhara." 
GH'HEDA,  also  Chheda.  Hind.  A  des- 
tructive little  animal  similar  to  tbe  weevil 
(Calandra  granaria),  from  "  Chhed,"  Hind,  a 
faole,Uie  verbal  root  of  ohhedna,  to  pierca  It 
is  also  the  name  of  the  disease  which  grain 
sustains  when  affected  by  the  lavages  of  this 
animal.  — Elliot. 

CH'HEENTA,  also  cbbinta.  Hibb.  Prom 
chheentna,  to  sprinkle  \  a  field  in  which 
jeaa  and  linseed  have  been  sown  by  broad- 
lastiog,  while  the  rice  crops  are  standing  on 
he  ground.  When  the  rice  ia  cut,  these  crops 
i«  left  to  grow,  and  are  harvested  in  tbe  begiu- 
iog  of  the  month  Chyte.  In  Dehli  the  term 
hheeuta  is  applied  to  throwing  more  seed 
mongat  a  growing  rice  crop.  The  same 
rord  is  employed  in  Goruckpore  to  signify 
uida  in  which  seed  has  been  scattered  after  a 
ingle  ploughing  ;  more  particularly  at  the 
ctretnitiea  of  villages,  wiUi  a  view  to  secure 
osseflsion . — ElhoL 
CH'HEENTA.  EiNix  A  drop  of  mtar, 
lilieent^-cheeut^  pama,  spitting  of  rain, 
md'h  ki  hondi  men,  pan!  ki  eh'hinti  dalna, 
I  apriukle  water  into  ajar  of  milk,  meaning 
I  eanBfl  nnnecessary  annoyance. — SlUoL 
CHBINDU.  See  Inscriptims,  TSo.  46- 
CH'HITUA*    Hnni.    Broad-oaat  sowing. 


CHHOD-TEN,  an  offering  to  a  bnddhist 
deity,  a  buddhist  temple.  There  are  un- 
memos  ch'hodten  in  Tibet  consecrated  to 
the  celestial  Bud'dha  in  contradistiuctioD  to 
the  Dnngten,  which  are  bnilt  in  houonr  of 
the  mortal  Bud'dbaa,  and  which  ought  to  con- 
tain some  portion  of  relics,  either  real  or 
supposed.  See  Bud'dha ;  Dungten  ;  Chaitya  ; 
'I'ope, 

CHHOLA.  Beho.  Cicer  arietinum. 

CHHONA.  Pdh JABi.  Cosrse  rice. 

CHHOONCHOO  MOOEMOORI.  Bbbq. 
Isolepis  squarrosa. 

CH'HOR.  Hi^D.  Release,  Chor-chitti,  a 
deed  of  release.  EH. 

CHHOTA.  HiWD.  Small  j  hence, 

Cfahotukelu,  Asparagus  racemosus: 

Chhota  Kulpa.  Horsgo  Indica. — Indian 
borage,  a  common  plant  grows  wild  in  many 
l>Mta.—RidilM. 

Chhota  Lewar.  Hind.  Andromeda  fasti- 
giatft. 

Chboti  Lane,  Bitid.   Susda  fruticoaa. 

Chhoti  Manhari.  Hind.  Solanum  xantho- 
carpnm. 

Chhoti  Tan.  Hind.  Salvadora  Indica. 

Chhoti  (Mai)  Bind.  Taraarix  orieatalis. 

Chhoto-Akundo.    Bengal.  Calottopis  her- 

Ghhoto-bich  taroka.  Bengal  Argyreia 
argentea. 

Chhoto-ohand,  Baigai,  Ophioiylon  serpen- 
tinnm. 

Cbhoto-doodhee-Iuto.  Bengal.  Gymnema 
sylvestre. 

Chhoto-genda.  Bengal.  French  Marygold. 
Tagetes  patula, 

Chho to-got hoobee.  Bengal.  Cyperus  dabius. 

Chhoto-hulkusa,  Bengal.    Leueas  aspera. 

Chhoto-jalgautree.  Bengal.  Panicum  re- 
peose. 

Chhoto-jam.  Bengal,  Eugenia  oaryopfayl- 
lifolia. 

Chhoto  jantee.  Bengal.  Utricularia  diantha. 

Chhoto-jbuDJhun.  Bengal,  Crotalaria  pros- 
traU. 

Ghhoto-kernee.  Bengal.  Euphorbia  Cbanie- 
syce. 

Chhoto-kirata.  Bengal.  Blevogtia  vertiul- 
laU. 

Chboto-kokshim.  BengaWY emoDM  t&ntma, 

Chboto-knlpu.  BengaL  Tiichodeama  indi- 
cum. 

Chhoto-kut.  Bengal  Sagittaria  sag^ttifolia. 

Chhoto-looniya.  Bengal    Portolaca  men- 

Chhoto-ntechbeta.  Bengal  Hemiadelpliia 
polysporma. 

Chhoto-musoor.  Bengal,  Gardy  Tatft 
Ermm  hinutmiii 


CHBDI. 

Chfaoto-iDDtuT.  Bengal.  Gray  Pe>.  Fuum 
fiativQffl,    P,  quadntum. 

Chkoto-neel pud-mo.  Bengal.  NjmfbfBt, 
Btellata. 

Chhoto-okra.  Bengal.  Znpania  nodiflora. 

Chbnto-patt-choolee.  Sengat.  Villarsia 
ciisUt*. 

Gbhoto-phootika.  Bengal.  Oabeckia  aspera. 

Ghhoto-pine-natee.  Bengal.  Cyuodon  fili- 
formis. 

Chhotoniktu-kumbDl.  BengaL  Nymphoea 
rosea. 

Cfahoto-sada-makhum-sliim.  Bengal.  Cana- 
valia  erytLrusperma  flora  nlbo. 

Chhoto-fhundhi.  Bengal.  Kynplicea  edulin. 

CH'HUTTEE  Hind.  A  mshomedan  rite, 
held  on  tbe  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  a  woman's 
confinement. — llerkL 

CHHUTTHEH,  a  eub-diviaion  of  the  Jut 
tace  in  the  Punjab.    See  Jut. 

CHATRUKi.  Maleai.  Syu.  of  Cnp- 
puris  Heyneana. 

CHE-ANNA,  literally  six  aonas,  a  claas  of 
the  Graro,  who  are  rated  at  eiz  annaa.  See 
Garo. 

CHEBIRA.  Tbl.  Peristrophe  bicalyoulata, 
Seei.  Justicia  bic,  R.  i.  126. 

CHEBULIC  MYROBALAN.  Six  kJnda  of 
Cbebnlio  myrobolans  are  used  in   India  for 
many  purposes,  all  known  as  Helileh, 
H-i-Zira,  is  the  fruit  dried  when  just  formed, 

and  tLe  size  of  a  canimin  seed  or  Zirah. 
H-i-Javi,  the  fruit  dried   when  the  size  of  a 

jao,  or  barley-corn. 
H-i-Zingi,  the    fruit  dried  when  of  a  larger 

size,  and  black  like  a  negro. 
H-i-Cbini,  larger  tJian  H-i-Zingi,  and  greenish. 
H-i-Asfar,  the  fruit  near  roaturity  and  yellow 

H-i-Kabuli,  the  fruit  at  full  maturity.  Mature 

Cabul  myrobalnus  sell  for  a  rupee  a  piece 

in  the    Bombay   market,  under  the  name 

of  Sarwar-i -Hindi. 

CHECHAll.  Hind.  Rhus  bnckiamels. 

GHECUER,  under  the  mahoraedan  system 
of  land  tax,  lands  which  had  suSered  from 
inundation  or  excesaive  rains,  tbe  rent  of  which 
was  remitted  for  five  or  six  years.  See 
Khiraj. 

CHECHUA,  or  Snnkur.  Oond.  Acacia 
odoratisaima. 

CHECK.  Checks  fit  for  children's  dresses 
Mid  gown  pieces  of  great  variety,  are  made 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  quality  very 
good,  the  color,  tastefully  distributed,  and 
tfae  dyes  excellent— J/.  E.  J.  R. 

CHEDARASI.  Tbl.     MoUngo  spergula,  L. 

CHEDDULU.  Tel.    White  Ants. 

GHEDL     A  kingdom  in  Sanraahtra, 

which  Krishna  resorted  once  aa  a  fugitive  and 

again  as  a  conqneror.  See  Krishna,  p.  545. 
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CHEDU.  Tel.  Bitter. 
CHEDUBA,  a  moderately  high  island  eilal- 
iug  from  lat.  18°  40'  to  18»  56'  fi.,iU  gntt- 
eat  breadth  being  almost  1 5  miles.  The  bdM 
irregular,  but  ac  full  aud  change,  bigk 
water  occurs  at  ^  past  9  o'clock.  It  is  s  nil- 
caiiic  island,  lies  off  Arraoan,  and  it  sboit 
1,760  feet  high;  it  was  lifted  10  feet  upabsil 
the  year  A.D.  1750.  KailHtead  ^tm  u 
account  of  it  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1841,  VoLI 
350.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bonneaeoiitb 
27th  May  1854.— .ffonfrur^A.  Dr.  Baut.  S« 
Earth  quakes,  Ramree  or  Yunbie.  VoltaaM  | 

CHEDU  BADDU  DtJMPA.  Tsl.  Di* 
corea  pukhella.  R.  iil.  801.  The  namea^- 
fies"  bitter  climbing  tuber."  Not  aneonuna 
in  tiie  farestR  of  the  Manyem  Undi,  a  B 
country  of  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 

CHEDU  BIRA.  Tbl.  Luffc  amara,  B.i, 
715. 

CHEDU  POTLA,  Tel.  Triobowitta 
cucnmerina,  L. 

CHEECHORE,  in  h.  73'  53'  E.,  sad  L 
IS"  38'  N. 

CEEHEE,  a  Gujur  tribe. 

CUEEKAR.  UiND.     Mud,  slime. 

CHEEKLEE,  in  L.  73°  10'  E.,andL20 
48' N, 

CHEEL,  also  Cheer.  Hind.  Pinua  loi^ 
folia-  This  tree  is  plentiful  on  the  hn 
bills  of  tbe  Himalaya,  but  is  seldom  foui 
in  Koonawur  ;  its  upper  limit  is  6,001) 
feet,  and  the  country  Koonawur  is  tootkn- 
ted  for  it — Oapl.  Gerard. 

CHEEL.  HiMD,  a  kite.  The  word  is  appU 
to  the  Haliastur  Indus,  which  is  called  & 
Sankar  cheel  or  Siva's  kite,  and  is  kaanii 
Europeans  the  brahmany  kite,  also  to  tt> 
Milvna  ater  or  common  kite  of  India,  Milqi 
and  Eaat  of  Europe. 

CHEELOO  NUTEEYA.  Beho.  Ai» 
raiitus  polygonoides. 

CHEEMPIRI     KUTTA.     Tel.   Biwa 

CHEENA-GOURA-NEBOO.  B«se.Vk 
riety  of  Citrus  bergamta^ 

GHEE  NEB  Bubh.  Stinking  WmI 
Ekg.  This  wood,  of  maximum  giith  4  eal>>^ 
and  maximum  length  22^  feet,  is  abaaduiii 
Tavoy  and  Mergni.  When  seasoned,  it  ad) 
in  water.  The  flowers  of  this  wood  have  an » 
tolerably  fetid  sickening  smell,  bmiei  iB 
name  ;  it  ia  need  by  the  Burmese  ittt  bsH 
tables,  ikc,  and  is  a  long  fibred,  toa^  *M* 
when  new,  but  rots  so  readily  tfaat,mA* 
whole  tree  in  Captain  Dance's  poaeeMis,  1* 
could  not  ant  out  a  decent  apedniA.-' 
Captain  Sonet. 

CHEENEH,  a  suh^viuoooftbe  JotiA 
in  the  Fuijab.    See  Jat. 
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CHEEP,  a  rivet  nur  Gopalpora  in  Bhopol. 
CRSEP.    Gtoz.    Hftthec  of  pearl    ghaU, 
pnlnblj  a  cormption  of  the  PecBiRn  Sip  or 
iiipi,  u\j  «hell  or  mollusk  ;  a  peul  thell. 

CHEER,  also    SalUb,    also    auriil,   also 
Tbinn.    Hind,     tiima  lungifolia. 

CHEER,  n  plieuAnt  of  the  Eimalayfi,  also 
cdlcd  Cbarir. 

CHEERA   UELLA.  Himd.    Pbyllantbi 
loBgiFoliiii. 

CHEBKI,  also  Kutaja,    Saks.    Wriglilia 
tatidysanlerica. 
CHKERI.Sanb.  Mimnsopsbezandra. 
CHEERON.TI   OIL. 
Chirulikatel         HiXD.  I  Sarepappu nuiu      Tel. 
Stti  paripii  f  snne  Tin.     | 

Oil  of  tbe  Bee.la  of  BuchanauJa  littifolia. 
The  kercels  of  tha  fruit  are  eiitsii  by  tiie 
nstirea  of  India  to  promote  futiieas  j  tliey 
(buaiid  ill  a  aCravr  colored,  a^eet  kisted  and 
limpiil  oil,  \Tbic^  is  eeldoiu  extracted.  The 
tmgnins  plentifully  ill  Mysore  aiid  CuUda- 
Hi  — J/a<i.  E<c.  Jar.  Rtp. 
CULESE,  Enq. 
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Cbeese  is  madu  by  the  natiTes  of  India, 
Vit  tliiit  uaed  by  l^nropeans  ia  imported  from 
Europe,  and  ia  known  in  tbe  inurket  by 
Mnes  derived  from  tbe  places  < if  manufacture, 
■ucb  as  siugle  and  dimble  Gloucester,  NtilCon, 
Chedder,  Uuiil«p,  Dutch,  Cljsabire,  >ka., 
^.  kc.  Ill  Itti'arn  tbe  principal  senson 
(orcheeae-makiTig  is  from  Miy  to  September, 
■od  it  is  c-irried  oil  in  nearly  evei-j?  county, 
bul  particular  districts  have  acquired  great 
ripute.  Ill  CbeHbirc  cheese,  the  salt  is  irell 
Diiied  with  the  cuvd,  and  not  merely  rubbed 
m  the  outside.  Thi!i,  which  is  tLe  most 
xlebnited  Eu^lish  cheese,  is  made  iu  qnan- 
iliesiimonuCing  to  nearly  14,000  tons  niinii- 
illy.  The  average  snnnnl  produce  of  cheese 
N  Great  Sritttiii  and  Ireland  is  80,000  tons, 
imt  uF  which  is  made  ii>  Cbeshire,  Glouces- 
mbire,  Shropshire,  oud  Derbyshire.  In 
849,  22,081  tons  were  impnrted  into  Britain, 
f  whioli  U.109  ton.-i  came  from  Hollund. 
le  rich  cfaeeae  called  Stilton  is  made  in 
Moestershire:  it  is  not  safBciently  mellow 
>r  use  under  t^vo  yeara  old.  Donble  and 
citte  Gloucester  cheese  is  also  well  known. 
be  former  is  made  of  the  milk  and  cream, 
■e  latter  of  tha  milk  and  half  the  cream. 
Uh  and  York  are  fiimons  for  cream  cheeves. 
immI  cheeses  are  produced  in  large  quantities, 
I  Holland.  Iu  Gouda  cheese,  which  is  cou- 
Jered  the  best  in  that  o  luntry,  muriatic 
id  IB  used  instead  of  reimet.  Hence  it  is 
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never  infested  with  mites.  Farniesan  cheese 
from  Porms,  in  Italy,  is  skim-milk  cheese, 
owing  its  rich  flavour  simply  to  tbe  fine 
harbage  on  the  bauka  of  the  rivet  Po.  Swiss 
cheese,  especially  that  o(  Oruyere,  is  pleasing 
to  some  butes.  It  is  flavoured  with  herbs. 
British  imports  of  cheese  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  from  Holland. — ToMliman,  pagi  AS9, 
Fimliiu>;AfeCttUoch't  Commereial  Dictionary, 
p.  271.     SbttiU.  of  Commeree, 

CMEESTA,  a  river  near  Panch  Gatchee  in 
Rung  poor. 

C«E1£TA.  HiHD.  Plnmbago  Zeylaai- 
calyllut. 

CHEETAH.  HiMD,  The  several  leopards 
and  panthers  of  India,  are  so  named,  the 
word  meaning  spotted,  in  oppoaitiou  to  the 
striped  markings  of  the  tiger.  The  word  ia 
used  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  they  prefix 
another  word  to  indicate  the  particnlar 
animal  intended  :  it  is  however  a  term  which 
Europeans  use  more  than  natives.  Generally, 
by  the  word  cheetah,  is  meant  the  Felia 
leopardus,  Schreb.  The  F.  pardus  is  cnlled 
the  Gor-bacba,  and  the  hunting  leopard 
the  shikari  cheetah.  The  black  or  kala 
cheetah  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  n  variety 
of  the  F.  pardus.  The  hunting  leojiard,  the 
Felii  jubata,  is  carried  to  the  field  on  a  flat- 
topped  cart,  without  sides,  drawn  by  two 
ballock",  each  animnl  baa  two  attendants,  and 
is  loiwely  bound  by  a  collar  and  rope  to  tbe 
buck  of  the  vehicle,  but  is  aIs;o  held  by  the 
keepers  by  a  strap  round  the  loins.  A  leathern 
hood  covers  their  eyes.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment  the  cart  approaches  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  game.  The  cheetah  is  then  na- 
hooded  and  loosed  from  its  bonds,  aad  it  drops 
quietly  o£f  the  cart.  It  appioaches  them 
at  a  alow,  crouching  canter,  masking  himself 
by  every  buMh  and  inequality  of  ground.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to  show  ^larm, 
he  quickens  his  pace,  and  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  herd  in  a  few  bounds,  rolls  over  the  one 
he  flies  on,  and  iu  an  inatitnt  is  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  its  throat  The  instant  that  the 
deer  ia  pulled  down,  a  keeper  rnns  up,  hoodg 
3lietah,  cuts  the  victim's  throat,  and  receiv- 
ing some  of  the  blood  in  a  wooden  ladle, 
thrusts  it  under  the  leopard's  nose.  The 
antelcipe  is  then  dragged  away  and  placed  in 
I  receptacle  under  the  curt,  while  the  chetah 
.8  rewarded  with  a  leg  for  his  paius. — 
Mun'ly't  fSketekn  in  India,  Vol.  I.,  p.  50. 

CHEETA-MEENA,  a  branch  of  the  Meena 
race  from  whom  spring  the  Mair  or  Mera  race, 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajpootana,  one  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  India,  whose  country  is 
styled  Mairwana,  or  "the  region  of  hills." 
The  Mair  is  a  branch  of  the  Hena  or  Maina. 
TTie  Mair  is  alaocalled  itairoU  and  Jfairatma; 
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UairiMrrs  »  tliat  poition  of  the  AravalU 
olwiu  betwMa  Komulmetftnd  Ajnuer,  a  apaoe 
uf  sboQt  tunet;  miles  in  lengUi,  mmI  Tirying 
in  braadth  froni  aic  to  twenty.  Bajpootana 
riaes  from  thrae  to  f<Kir  tbouuud  faet  aboTe 
tha  level  of  the  aea.  M^ra  it  'a  muunbun' 
ia  Saniorit  ;  XairamU  and  Xairolt '  of  or  be- 
ItHigiog  to  tlie  mountaiti ;'  the  name  of  the  Al- 
banian mooutaineet,  MainaU,  baa  Iba  same 
aigaiScatioii.  The  Hair  are  a  branch  of  the 
Cheeta,  an  important  diviaioa  uf  the  Menu,  a 
race  which  cunsista  of  hb  many  brunches  as 
(heir  conqDerora,  the  rijiMota.  All  these  wild 
races  have  the  vanity  to  iniri^^lo  their  [jedigree 
with  that  of  their  oonquerora,  thuuirli  in  doing 
ao  they  stigmatize  themselveo.  Tlie  Cheeta 
Mena  accordingly  ulattn  descent  from  a  grand- 
son of  the  last  Chohan  emperor  of  Delhu  Qnail 
and  Anoop  were  the  sung  of  Lakhn,  the  nephew 
of  the  Cbobaii  king.  The  coconut  waa  aeut  from 
Jenaulnier,  offering  princeaiea  utthat  Uohm  in 
marriage,  but  an  inveatigation  into  their 
maternal  ancestry  disclosed  that  tliey  were 
the  iHUB  of  a  ifena  ooncubine  :  and  their 
birth  being  thud  revealed,  they  became  exiles 
from  Ajiueer,  iind  associates  with  their  mater- 
nal relatives.  Unail  espoused  the  daughter 
of  a  Meiia  chieftain,  by  whom  he  had  Cheeta, 
whoae  descendants  mjoy  almost  a  monopoly 
of  power  in  Mairwarrs.  The  aims  of  Cheeta, 
who  occupied  the  northern  frontier  near 
Ajmeer.  became  maliomxdant  about  fifteen 
generations  ago,  when  Doodho,  the  sixteenth 
I'roiu  the  founder  of  the  race,  waa  created 
Dawad  Khan  by  the  halcim  of  Ajmeer  ;  and  as 
Athoon  was  bis  residence,  the "  Khan  of 
AlhaofC'  signiGed  the  chief  of  the  Uairotea. 
Athoon  is  still  the  chief  tonii  of  the  Mair 
race.  Cliang,  Jhak,  and  Rajosi,  are  the  princi- 
pal towns  adjoining  Athoon.  Anoop  also 
took  a  Meiia  tvife,  by  whom  he  had  Burrar, 
whoee  deacendanta  liave  continued  true  to 
their  originiil  tenets.  Their  chief  places 
Burrar,  Bairawara,  Mundilla,  Jcc.  The  Mena 
were  always  notorious  furthvir  lawless  habits, 
and  importance  has  been  attached  to  tbem  so 
far  back  as  the  period  of  Beuildto,  the  c< 
brated  prince  of  Ajmeer,  whom  the  bard  Cfai 
■tatee  to  have  reduced  them  to  submiasion, 
m^ing  them  "  carry  water  in  the  streets  of 
Ajmeer."  Like  all  mouiitaiueera,they  broke 
out  whenever  the  hands  of  power  were  feeble. 
—Tod'*  Hajatihan,  Vol.  I.  p.  681. 

CBEETUL.  Hind.  The  i^otted  d«er.  Cervas 
axis. 

CHKtiA  OADDA.Tbl.  Vanguenaspinosa. 
R.  i.  636.  'Iba  treeis  not  found  in  Southern 
India. 

CHEQA.  Tbu  Sanaevien  Roiburghiana, 
SchuU. 

CHEQOfStae   in  Malabar,  who  aeem  to  be 
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caate,  commonly  a  Tair,one  wfaote  occapaUn  ii 
drawing  toddy.  The  tradition  is  that  ihe  Cbep 
eameorigioallyfrcnjCeyl-in,  wherethsjbtloi^ 
ed  to  the  military  oaste.  TheChrgotajthotin 
the  lime  of  Cherampernmal.  %  ivaiher->Dnu, 
whose  house  adjoined  that  of  an  Ajari  (eupts- 
ter),  being  occupied  as  usual  in  wssbing  i 
cloth  in  water  mixed  with  ashu,  and  hniig 
no  one  at  hand  to  hold  the  other  end  of  il, 
called  to  a  young  daughter  of  t^  kyb, 
who  was  alone  in  the  houae,  to  awitt  kav 
The  child,  not  knowing  that  this  waa  sa  n- 
fringement  of  the  laws  of  her  caste,  didu^ 
waa  requested,  and  then  went  home,  Tht 
washerwoman  was  emboldened  by  tbia  *fiut 
to  enter  tbeAjari'a  house  a  few  dsfixfttr- 
warde  ;  and  'jpou  the  latter  demanding  ingnlf 
how  she  dared  to  cross  his  threahold,  tin 
woman  answered  scornfully  that  he  hel 
now  to  the  same  caste  as  the  did,  Bini 
daughter  had  helped  to  huld  her  clotii. 
Ajari,  learning  the  disgrace  that  bad  befilk 
hioi,  killed  the  washeriromaii.  Upon  tU^ 
her  friends  complained  to  Cherampernn^ 
who  espoused  their  cause,  and  tbreatanedlk 
carpenters  :  whereupon  the  lattei 
together  to  take  reFuge  iu  Ceylon,  where  tkif 
were  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  C^ndj. 
Cherampernmal    begged   tha    king  of  Cuif 

lend  them  back,  promising    to  del' 
injury.     The    Ajari    did    not    place 
cuufldenoe   in  these    pmmiaes,  but  asked  Ik 
;  to  send  with  them  two  Chegn  aud  tksr 
IB,  to    witness  Cb Clamper nnuJ's  coodMl 
to^vards  them,  and  to  protect  tbem.    Tfae  kiif 
granted  ibeir  request,  with    the  stipnlatis 
that  on  all  <iccai.iQiis,   such  as  weddingi  od 
deaths  and  othsr  ceremonies,  the  Ajar 
bestow  three  measures  of  rice  ou  each 
Chego  and  their  descendants,  as  a  tribetef* 
this    protection ;  a  custom  which  aUll  e: 
If  the    Ajari  ia  too  poor  to   afford  the  no 
he  is   still   obliged   l-o   present  the  rcqi 
quautity  of  rice,  which  ia  tbeu  given  bitkl 
him  again  ;  the  privilege  of  the  Chego 
thus  maiuWned.     From  these  two  coaplsi 
the   Uhego  of  Malabar  aresaid  to  be  Atsnt 
ed.     This  caste  comes  next  below  that  sf I 
Sudra,  bat  is  oonnidered  maoh  leas 
able.     In  times  of   civil  war  or  rebellii 
Chego  are  bound  to  take  op  arms  for  ttel 
ful  sovereign  ;aud  some  princes  employ' 
SB  soldiers  on  other  occasions,  if  tfa^ 
nntasuffioientforoe  of  Nairs.    Their  pr 
occupation  is  that  of  drawing   Toddf, 
is  compulsory  ou  their  caste  ;  tbia  op< 
is  performed  by  cutting  the  top  off  the 
palm,  aud  collecting  iu  vosali  the  jniee   . 
ezndea  fiwu  it.     Tfae  C^ego  are  sub-di*^ 
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into  two  cutea :  the  Cbego  luid  the  Tiren 
Cbego. 

C»EHEL.  Ferb.  Proper);  CbNbal.  Near 
thtJihim  yuMit  in  Shiru,  is  a  building  called 
CItAal  Tan,  "  the  forlj  bodies  or  peraoni." 
Anotiier,  the  /Jafi  Tan,  or  "  seven  persons," 
from  tha  number  of  holy  men  Ibere  biiried. 
Ouiiit/i  TfawU,  VoL  U.,]>.  2. 

CHEH'L-WASTI,  or  oaptwn  of  forty, 
ankoiigst  tha  Nasiri,  n  nomad  race  «lio  occu- 
py the  Tohti  and  Hotuki  countries  in  suin- 
mgr  aiid  the  Daman  or  skirts  of  tha  SolimaD 
nuige  in  winter.  In  their  mignttioDs,  they 
appoint  a  cheli'l  wasti  or  captain  of  forty  and 
ft  director  general,     SeaAfFghan.  Nasiri. 

CHEHOniL,  a  p&Ie  brownish  colored  cor- 
dage of  Beerbhouin,  coarse  and  of  moderate 
at  rength . — Roylt. 

CHEIBANTHUS  CHEIRI.  Oruciffrm. 
Wall  Flower.  The  name  is  from  Cfaeir,  the 
hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Derives  its  Eng- 
lish iisme  from  growing  wild  on  old  walls  nnd 
ruins  in  England.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow 
coloar,  but,  whm  cultivated  in  gardens,  as 
■nmei  a  rich  dark  tint,  mixed  with  brown. 
Tbs  doable  variety  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
■Wiped  witb  deep  orange,  is  seldom  known  to 
bloaaom  in  tha  peoinsula.  In  the  Punjab  it 
is  called  Laheri  subu. — EidddL 

CHKiaONECTES.  'I'be  kog-fisli  of  the 
British,  in  India,  belongs  to  the  ftimily  of 
lophiad»  or  anglers,  and  are  met  with  in  many 
seas.  In  tiiia  group  the  bones  of  the  carpaa 
form  arms  that  support  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
«nable  these  flshea  (<■  walk  along  the  moist 
ground,  almoM  like  quAdmpeds.  Cheironectea 
immacnlatua.  Ruppell,  ban  feet  ur  claws  rather 
Iban  ^oa.—Tennmt'i  Shtehet  ofUu  Sat.  Hi*. 
of  Oglon,  p.  330,  331.  See  Fishes. 

CHEIBOUBLES  TOKQUATUS,  Eoksf. 
One  of  the  Veepertilionide  found  in  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  Sinm  and  Western  Aaia.  It  in 
J5}  inchee,  long,  and  expansion  neacly  two  feet. 

CBEIBOl'TEBA.    Bats. 
Flitter  miM,  Sso.    I  PipUtralli,  It. 

ChauTe  ■omu,  Tb.         Nottoli,  „ 

I'leder  DUUMr,         Gia.       VespertiUunet,     L4t. 
Oodliiil,  HiETD.  I  6hub-p«ra,  Pkbl 

Cfaum  Qudhul,  „      I  Trinin,  Tak. 

I  Bat,  Esq. 

A  suborder  of  the  Order  Piimates.  The 
bafa,  or  flitter  mioe,  derive  their  scientific 
Dame  from  the  two  Greek  words  kheir,  a  hand, 
■nd  pteron,  a  wing,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  membTanons  iuld  of  their  skin,  commen- 
□Uig  £:am  their  neck,  spreads  out  between 
Umit  fore  feet  and  theli:  fiogers-  Tbey  are 
HBsmmifeioiui  antmalih  and  include  four 
r^aaiUflS,  viz. 

Wvm-     Ptwopopide.  FrogiTorons  Batt. 
,  A  Ge».  Ptaropus  4  species,  Cynopterns 
3  tpaeiei,  MacrogloiSDi  i  species. 
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Fam.  Vsmpyridn,  Vampyre  bats. 
Snb-Fam.  Megadermatinse. 

1  Gen.  Mesaderma  4  apecies. 
Snb-Fam.     KhiuolophinR. 

6   Oni.  Khinnlophus   1 11  species,  Hip- 
poeideroa  1 0  species,  Calops  1  species, 
Uhinopoma    I   species,     Njcteria    1 
species. 
Fam.  Noctilionid*. 
Sub  Fam.  Taphosoinn. 

]  Gen.  THphosous  3  species. 
Sub-Fam.  Noctlionin». 

1  Qen.  Ifyctinnnus  I  species, 
Fam.  Vespertilioiiidie. 
Sub-Fam.  Scotophilinw. 
3  Qen,  Scotophilue  6  species,  Noetnlinia 

1  spsciea,  Nyetieejns  8  apecies. 
Bub-Fnm.    Vespertilioninee, 

8  Gen.  Lasiams  1  species,  Mnrina  2 
species,  Karivoula  4  apeoies,  Vespertilo 
fi  speeiea,  Myotis  5  species,  Plecotua 

2  apeoies.  Barbastellaa  3  species,  Nye-, 
topilns  I  spsciea.  See  Mammalia. 

CHETROPUS  TORQUATUS.  Muhkr. 
a  Syn.  of  Cbeiromeles  troqttatns,  one  of  the 
Veopertilioiiidn. 

CHEITUN,  a  Brahmin  of  Nuddea,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16tb  century,  introduced 
the  TefurniB  of  Ramannnd  into  Bengal. 

CBKKAVAN,orChegaTan,Mal.  A  toddy 
drawer  in  Malabar. —  Wilton.     See  Cbego. 

CHEKON'aDI.  T»,.  Gadsl»  iudica,  £«m. 

CHEKURTl  TIVVA.  T«l.  Peutatropis 
micrnphylla.     R.  it.  36. 

CHE:L.     Hind.     Cannabis  satlrs. 

CHELAH,  according  to  Malcolm  (1,  866) 
means  literally    an    adt^ted    dependant,    it 

ther  applies  to  a  alave,  nor  an  adopted 
child,  but  to  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  the 

'  ns  of  a  dependant  relation.  In  nse,  it 
IS  a  disciple,  a  pupil,  a  slave.  Tod  (ii.  608) 
says  it  includes  servitude  or  domestic  slavery, 
bat  implies,  at  tlie  same  time,  treatment  as  a 
child  of  tbefamilyiordtsciple,  Tud  mentiooa 
tliat  at  BhyasTor,  the  head  of  the  eatablish- 
ment  came  forth  to  bsttow  his  blasaiug  on  hioL 
and  to  beg  aomething  for  bis  order.  He  how-, 
ever,  in  the  first  place,  elected  Colonel  Tod 
one  of  his  ehtla,  or  diaojples,  by  marking  his 
forehead  with  a  Hia  of  bftabool,  which  he  took 
from  a  platter  made  of  (^/m£- leaves. — Malcolm, 
-id't  Travel*,  Centi-al  India,  VqI,  i,  p.  1,366. 

>08.    See  Math. 

CBELANTUG  PATTE.  UxLmAL.  Bi.A 
of  ThespesU  iwpvlnea. 

CHELAT-PIPPUL.  Braa-  Stillingia 
sebiFera. 

CEELBENAH.    Gbuk.  Gtlbanum. 

CHELICUT,  near  AnUlu  in  Tigre,  in 
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CHELONIA. 

AbyiBinia-  Thin  town  is  said  by  LerebTn 
anil  Ferret  end  Galinier  to  coutain  aboat 
3,000  iuhabitftnU. — Tamtt'  Par.  Pau. 

CHELIFER.  Amongst  the  inwcta  which 
inr«at  books  in  ludift  ara  two  genera,  which 
Kte  usually  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  but  which,  oii  tlie  con- 
tnij,  pursue  and  greedily  feed  oa  the  larvn 
of  the  death-wntcb  and  tbo  numerou!  arari 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  chief  depredatore 
tiiat  prey  upon  books.  One  nf  these  maligu- 
ed  genera,  is  a  tiny  tailess  Bcor|iion 
(Chelifef),  of  which  three  species  hsTe  boen 
noticed  in  Ceylon,  the  Cb,  librorum  Temp. 
Ch,  oblongum  Temp. — and  Ch.  acsroides 
Hermnan,  the  last  of  whicb  it  is  believed 
had  been  introduced  from  Europe  in  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  books.  Another  genos  of 
book  insects  is  tiie  Lepisma,  the  fish  bisect 
genus,  and  called  so  by  Fabricins  from  its 
Jish-like  scales,  tiny  silvery  creatures  which 
feast  on  the  acari  and  softbodied  insects 
that  infest  books.  There  have  only  been 
two  speoiei  described^ viz.,  the  L-  niveo-faaei- 
atus  and  L.  niger.  Ttmp.  It  boa  six  legs. — 
See  Bane. 

CHE-UNaTCHA.POO.  A  division  of 
the  country  of  the  Ealk&s,  in  the  district  of 
Pola, adjoining  the  Russian  district  Sellngsky. 
See  KalksB. 

CHELKA  DUDUGA.  Tbl.  Unoua  dis- 
color. 

CHELLAWN.  H.,  properly  Chilan,  an  in- 
voice) n  passport,  from  Clulaua,  Hind,  to 
forward. 

CHELLP.  Tam.  Termiles. 

CHEL-M  AR-ZAI.  Que  of  the  four  divisions 
ol  the  Med,  n  sea  faring  and  fisliing  population 
on  the  sea  ports  of  the  Mekran  coast, 
other  three  divisions  ace  Gusbur,  Hoimari 
and  Jellar-zai.    See  KeUt,  p.  492.  Mekran. 

CHELMON  ROBTBATUS.  Linn.  One  of 
the  archer  fishes.  Cbfetodou  rosteatus  Shaw,  is, 
nccording  to  Sir  J.  £.  Tennaot,  the  archer  fish 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  India.  On  seeing  a  fly 
settle  overhead  on  a  lear,  it  propels  a  drop 
of  water  and  brings  it  down.  See  Cbsetodon 
tioxatea. 

CHELQNE.  Flowering  plants  named  from 
CheUme,  a  tortoise,  the  flowers  are  scarlet, 
orange,  white  and  purple. — Eiddell.  See 
Scrophulariacen. 

CHELONIA,  an  order  of  reptileSi  known 
as  tortoiaes  and  turtle^  geoerally  considered 
the  first  by  eoologists.  They  are  also  termed 
Testudinata,  from  testndo,  the  Latin  for  a 
tortoise.  They  belong  to  the  section  of  Cata- 
phracta  or  aheUded  reptiles,  and  the  families, 
genera  and  species  in  S.  £-  Asia  are '  as 
andar:— 
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CUBLONU. 

Sbc-    a,   Cataphracta.    Shnlded  Bqitik. 
Obdkr  Chelonia. 
Fam.    Tatudinida. 

Geu.  TestDdo  jMdJca,    Gmd.    Gdap. 

„        i-adiat&,  Shatt.    Uidig. 

„        stellata,  Sha».    Viiig. 

])lat;untUB,d'j'(A.  Bum. 

„        elongnta,  Hlj/tk.  Ank. 

and  Tra. 

Gen.     Homopua    Horsfieldii,    Gr^f. 

AflgL 

Fam.  Geoemgdida. 

Gen.  Maiiunria  Emys,  6ray.  Hoils, 

Gen.  Qeoemyda  grandis,  Gran-lmiK 

„         tricariuata.  Big.  Chaibm 

Gen.  Cuura  Atnboiuenais,  Baud.  Utkt 

and  l'» 

Gen.  Cycleniis  orbiculala,  Stli-  Bum 

Fam.  Emydidte. 

Gen-  Emys  nucbalia,  Blglh.  Jsta. 
,,         Hamiltunii,  Cray.  Culcstb. 
»         trijuga,  SAtoti^g,  AnkiA 
aid  Uiim. 
„         nigra,  Blgth,  Toiumk. 
„         aebc. 
Gen.  'f  etraonyx  Lesaouii,  £hat  d  M 
Ctl.T» 
Gen.    Batagur   line&toe,  Graf.  S.  i 
Isdit 
„      Tliurgii,  Grag.  Caleutt 
„       dliongoka,  ffrvy-  CaSd 

„      Berdmorei,  BlgA.   hp 
„       ocellata  />km.    Cil. 
„      trivittata,   DutL    ] 

Geu.  Pangahnni  tectum,  BdL  Ok 
„  teuton,  Gi-ag.  Indu 
„  flaviveoter,  Gtmlk.  Sof 
„       Smith,  GutiA.    Bca» 

Gen.     Flaty  sternum     meganphiluA 

Fam.  Trionymiia. 

Gen.  Eoiyda  granoaa,  ffroy.  Cil™* 

„    Ceyliitiensis,  Gray.  Ct;^ 

Geu.  Trionyx  Gangetjcus,  Cm.  B"l 

„    Gautberii,  Gray.  Ant 

Gen.  Chitra  ludica.  Gray.  Hvo^ 

Fam.    ChtloHides. 

Gen.  Spbai^is  coriacea,  Liim.  Tm* 
Gen.Ci>rett«imbrieata,  SAtfOSl-  M 

Gen.  Caijuana   olivaeaa,  Sidu.    N 

ofB^ 

Gen.  Chelonia  virgata,   ScAwsffM 

„         mi^a    „    of  Bes^ 

Cbelonia     midaa    is    the      green    t^ 

Cantta     imbrioata,    Hawkabill  tnrtKw 

Caouauft,  Loggerhead  turtle.   Asanartitjj* 

food,  the  Green  turtles  (Tortnea  FnndMS^ 

French),  are  m>  highly  prised  ihat  tb^  h" 

become  a  oaaridenUe  article  of  coV^ 
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CIl£MrAKAH. 

Tb«  bi  of  many  tpwAta,  nhen  freili,  is  aaed 
with  laccess  in  lieu  of  butter  and  oil  in  cook- 
ery ;  itnd  ill  those  kinda  which  have  n  musky 
odnnr  {Clidonia,  Caouana,  and  C  Carflia  for 
inituce),  is  used  for  embroeatinnB,  leather- 
dreeiing,  and  as  lamp-oil.  Tlie  imbiicated 
ttutlta  furaioli  that  valuable  article,  tortoise- 
ahell,  III  rather  the  bast  aortsof  it,  so  liighlj 
piiied  ill  ancient  and  modern  times,  ard  so 
ornamental  and  useful  in  tbe  tu-ts.  Tlie  eggs 
of  all  species,  parUcularly  tliiise  nf  tlic 
Gftea  Turtlee.  are  excellent.  The  fulloiring 
Asiatio  Chelonia  are  iirrauged  according  t-i 


CHEMRI.     HntD.     Glenntie  flBgeUifara. 

GHEMUDU.  Tki.  Eupliorbia  ^rucalli,  U 

Eupborhia  cutteanmnda.  See  Cutteamundoo. 

OBENA.  Guz.  Chenna,  Hind.  Cicer  arieti- 

iium.  Bengal  g^m. 

CHENA  t;ULTIVAT[ON.AiJGi.oSiwon. 
In  Cejloii,  means  patclint    of  forest,  bunked, 
cleared  slid  cultivated  for  twn  or  tliree  years 
and    then      abandoned,      and      tilloired     to 
l>ecome  forest  lands  agiuu.    'J'bis  dontruotive 
form    uf  cultivatiuri    ia   known    us   Kumari 
on  the    western    cast    oE   India. — TenntnL 
„      ,  Dr.  CUghorn.   See  Kumari. 
: geographical  distributiou,  from  Dr.  J.  E.  ;      CHbiNA-   Hind.  Pauicum  milinceum.  F. 
Gray's  "  Catalc^ue  of  the  Tortuisei!  and  Crocu-  -  piloeum.  Ic  is  sown  and  reaped  in  ibe  hot  sSa- 
''"'''     sou  after  all  the  rubbee  crojts  haTe  been  cut. 
it  needs  much  water,  hence  the   saying 
Cheiia  ji  ka  lenn, 
Clioudiib  pani  den  a, 
fiynr  cliale  tOt  iia  lena  na  dena, 
To  get  the  chana  crop   water   it    fourteen 
times.     If    a  blast  strike   it,    then    ueitker 
harr«sting  tior  selling— £fZiot. 

CHEN  AH,  the  Aceaiues  of  tbe  Greeks,  is 
the  largest  of  the  five  great  rivers  of  the 
PuiiJHb.  It  ie  also  called  the  Trimab.  Ptole- 
j  my  called  it  Siudabal  orSandiibilia,  but  the 
I  Greek  historians  uf  AlexandtT  called  it 
I  Akasinas.  Its  source  hasnever  been  reached  by 
)  Europeans,  but  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of 
I  Tibet,  about  lat.  32"  50'  K.,  Ion.  77°  -lO'  E. 
near  the  Bsra  Lacha  pass.  The  Chandra  and 
Hhaga  rise  on  opposite  sides  <if  tbe  Bara  Lseha 
imss  which  is  in  lat.  32'  45'  N.  and  lung,  77* 
'12  E. — and  as  their  jniiet ion  form  theCheuabb 
tbey  givB  also  its  Sanscrit  name  Cbuudra- 
bliaga,  or  moon  garden,  which  the  Ayecn-i- 
Akbari,  calls  the  Chanderbaka.  It  mns  nortli- 
weec  to  Mnrumurdwon  ;  south. west  to  its 
conflaence  with  tlia  Jlielum,  thence  south- 
west to  ihe  Giiara,  or  continuation  of  tlia 
Sutlcj.  Its  length  to  the  Ghara  is  766  miles. 
It  desceuds  at  the  average  rate  of  40  ft.  per 
mile  for  the  first  2O0  miles.  Itsestiiaaled 
elevation  atKishtwar,  is  £,O0U  ft.  It  recMves 
the  Snrnj  Bhagu  Unrumurdwun  and  the 
Dhark  all  short  etrearas.  It  beoomes 
navigable  fur  timber  rafte  at  Aktinr. 
Above  Darwss,  the  Chenab  is  a  rapid,  noble 
river,  running  Uirongh  a  deep  rocky  channel. 
The  portion  of  the  Chenab  which  passes 
through  the  territories  of  the  maharsja  of 
Kashmij-  is  about  200  miles  long.  Jrom 
the  junction  of  the  Chandra  aud  Bagha  at 
Tandi,  in  British  I^ut,  to  Aknur,  whersthe 
river  deboucbei  o.\>on  the  plains,  its  length  is 
about  300  miles.  The  fall,  according  to  Gene- 
ral A.  Cunningham,  is  S4  feet  per  mils,  from 
T^di  to  Kisthawar,  and  26  feet  per  mile 
from  Kiethawar  to  Aknur.  Hw  flora  ef  the 
upper  valley  agrees  in  moflt  rennets  irith  that 
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diles,  .kc.,   in   the   collection    of  tlje   Biitis 

Museum." 

Itivtr  TigriM. 

China.   . 

Tjrs«  Bafsht. 

Cahut. 

Geoemyd.  lleRlii. 

TMludo  Bortfieidii. 

Geo«myda  Keevpiii. 

India. 

Teilndb  Indies. 

OBoemjdft  nigriganir. 

Bmra  t«ctinn. 

Cirtudo  trifawdat.. 

En;*  tfiitoria. 

Emj.Davaucellii. 

Emys  trijugn. 

TjTje  pemoplIiiU. 

Bmjt  huetU. 

/<.!»«. 

Smji  dhoDRok  a 

Emf .  JapoDica. 

Em;  B  Thurjii. 

Sianatra. 

Emi.  tH.itlaU. 

Reriemjdn  iplnuaA. 

EmjB  .■colUt«. 

Emj-«  crastici.lli*. 

EmysHsmiltorii. 

TatnoQjx  Bttagnr. 

AKiogna. 

Ci»tudo  Amboiuenii*. 

Tyrw  Gangetica. 

Java. 

Dorganiaiubplma. 

Ci«tndo  dentata. 

Chitra  Indi.:a. 

Tytae  JsvKiiiea. 

Cfylon. 

Inditn  Oetan. 

Tertndo  itall.ta. 

Caou«n«  Mrotta. 

Kmya  sebo. 

RtdSto. 

Caretu  imbricata.— fn 

CbeloiiOphagi,  inhabited  the  shores  of  India 
and  the  Bed  Sea  as  Strabo  and  Pliny 
testify.  They  used  the  shells  «f  the  tnrtles 
irhich  they  canght  for  roofa  fur  their  houses 
snd  boata  The  largest  shell  seen  in  modern 
times  was,  7  feet. —  ¥<iW»  Ctlkay  and  the  teoy 
^iift^.  Eng.  Cye.  1U04,  10O7.  See  Reptiles. 
CHELYTllEOUS  GENERA.  See  Oi.leop- 
tera. 

CBEMA  KURA.  Til.  Colocasia  antiquo- 
mm.  SeMott. 

CHEMANTI.  TXL.  Gbryaanthemnm  Roi- 
borghli,  D^f. 

CUEMBAQA  MOTTU.  Malxal.  Miohelia 
Rfaeedii. 

CHEMBADIVADU.     Tm.    A  fisherman. 
CHEMBU  NABINGI    Maliai»  Indigo- 
tera  eDnespbylla. 

CHEUMAN.    Malbal.     A  carriM.    See 
Cli*inar. 

CBBM-MARA.  Hal.   Amoora   reUtnka. 
CHEUPAKAM.  Mal.  Miobella  ehampac. 
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of  Kiinivu,  ]ow«  down  there  is  ui  approncli 
in  the  vegetAtion  of  the  outer  Himulafa. — 
i)r.  ThomMii't  TraveU  in  WeiUrn.  Bimalaya 
and  Tibtt,  p.  348.  Clrghtnn  Paiijab  Eeporl, 
p.  134,  153.  History  of  l/ie  Punjab,  Vol.  J, 
p.  10,  II.     See  Jnmu.  Khetri.  PunJAb. 

CHENCHALX  KURA.  Tkl.  Digem 
maricAta,  Mart.,  also  Aohyranthea  polygoiioi- 

CHENCHKA.  Bskq.  Limnoohl»i  pUiiU- 
gineo. 

CHENCHWAR.     See  ClienenM. 

CHENDAMALY  ALDBEEYUU.  Sanb. 
Civet. 

CHENDANA.  Bimo.  Hind.  Tel.  Ptaiocar- 
pas  santaliniu. 

CHENDANAM.  1am.  SandHl-wood.  Santa- 
]um  album.  Oheiui&Da  nuuce.  Tel,  Oil  of 
Santalum  album. 

CBENDI.    G*i.  Hind.  Rags. 

CHENDPOTLA.  Tm,.  Trichoaanthes  cu- 
OODierina.    Lin. 

CHENDEEB  oB  TOONG.  Doc  RotUera 
tiuotaria. 

CHENDU  PHOOL.  Hi»t>.  Fl.-wer  of 
Fftrkia  biglandnlusa. 

CHENDURAPA  CHEITU.  Tbl.  Rot- 
tlera  tiuotorta. 

CBENUURU.  Tin.  Cartliamna  tincto- 
rina.  Safflonei'.  Clieuduruku  yeunai,  I'am. 
Safflover  Oil. 

CMENE.  Fb.  Bark  of  Quercua.  Oak  bark. 

CHENEBROON.  A  tree  of  Akjob  used 
in  houeebuildiug.  Grows  to  a  Large  uie,  and 
is  plentiful  in  the  Ramree  and  Saiulowajr  dis- 
Uieta.—CaL  Oat.  Ex.  1862. 

OHENEE-KAM.  Gdz.  Hikd.  Poicelatn  ; 
Earthenware. 

CUENUVI.     Fb.  HempM«d. 

CHENGALI  GADDl.  Tkl.  Panicum 
comniutatnm,    Neti. 

CHENGIZ  KHAN.    See  Gbangez  khan. 

CHEMBU  NARINGI.  Malral.  Indi- 
goGera  enneaphylla. 

CHENI.    Tel.     Orrza  lativa.    Liim. 

CHENJUL.  Bind.  Musaiessya  hypo- 
leant. 

CHENE  PUEI,  also  Tbnngon-Puri,  Bukm. 
The  elytra  oi  wing  eases  of  the  genus  Buprts- 
tis.  Older  Goleopters.  See  BeeUes. 

CHENNA.  HiHD.  Cicer  arieunnm.  TAnn. 
This  ia  often  called  Bengal  gram,  in  oontra- 
distinction  to  Koolti  or  Madras  gmm,  Doli- 
^os  aniflorus. 

CHENNANGI.  Tu.  Lagecstramia 
nuwroeftrpA,  R.,  and  L.  parrifiMit,  R.  ii.  505. 

CUENXA,  also  Cfainna.  Tak.  SmaU. 
ICany  towna  ■esai  to  be  nailed  from  tliatvotd, 


mp^j,    in    L.    77°  40'    £.    and 
L.  IS"  SO'  N.  ChsBnapoor,  L.  76°  43'  &.  aad 
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L.  1 9°  30'  N.  Chennapntten,  L.  IT  II'  EhJ 
L.  12°  40'  N.  Cfaeonar,  ia  L.  7r  IS'  E.tsd 
Lat  10°22'N.  Chenneryanirillr,L.Tr!OB, 
and  L.  1 6°  0'  N.  Gbenniaehutnn,  U  78"  0'  K 
mA  L.  10"  27'  N.  Cheunumpattj,  L.  1&-VI 
E.  and  L  11"  W  N. 

CHKUNATNAIR,  a  forest  near  BdgH 
which  at  one  time  famished  a  targe  npyl}  d 
rell  grown  Tarmiiialia  glabra,  Yimatjm 
miiraupiuni.  and  Iiijea  xylocarpa, 

CaENOPODIACEiE,  Au  «d«rflfplMli 
known  as  the  gooee-foot  tribe,  abiiut  41 
species  of  which  occur  in  the  South  uj& 
East  of  Asia  of  the  genera  Otaetiapodiu, 
Beta,  Blitum,  salicania,  apinacia,  Butlb, 
Salaola,  and  artriplez.  several  spedea  of  wUA 
fire  used  either  for  culinary  purpoSMOrforik 
manufnoture  of  iioda.  Garden  Oiach  [Atriflal 
Chard^Beet,  Beet,  Mangold  Wunal  (M} 
belong  to  this  order,  ajod  soda  is  obtuirf 
from  si'CcieB  of  Siilsala  and  SaliconuA  C 
albntc  (Betn  Sag.)  comroon  iii  Bengils 
used  by  the  natiTes  as  a  pot  herb :  C  Uai» 
turn,  an  erect  annual  and  C.  viride,  of  eU 
are  two  varieties.  C.  olidnni,  ttii^ 
footismelle  like  putrid  aaltfisli  ladit 
aminuniHCsl  gas  :  it  is  employed  hM 
emmeiiflgogue  and  antispasmodic.  Vtriisi 
Olienopodaeeout  plant*,  with  gn»ws  of  tk 
usual  species,  are  met  with  in  theNtflkrf 
Inii^—ffSAavgknas!/,  pagt  £23.  FoigLl*t. 
Cjfe. 

CHENOFODIUM  ALBUM.  Lisa.  Boa 
Ehuljeh  ke  bsji,  I>i[K.  I  Panipa  kir^  T>S 
Bhktva,  HucD.     Pappakun,        T>^ 

Ruotuiitla,  Stiti.   I  CluJira  mti  kun,  , 

■AtM.  Mat  Ind.  p.  255. 

CHENOPODIUM  VIRIDE.    Box. 
Ilockeb  el  junmel,    Akab.  |  B«toja,  BW' 

Bato  lag,  BiHo.  |  Chavat,  Bi 

CHENOPODIUM  VULGAEE 
QooMloot,  Eii&  I  Bbatwa,       Pnna 

This  is  found  in  the  SuUej  Tallej  btteO 
EUmpur  and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  dlH^ 
feet  Entirely  a  rmin  crop,  grows  tmii  W 
high,  seeds  cunsidcred  nouriahixg. — Cbfkif' 
Pupjab  Report,  p.  66. 

CHEI9SUA&,  or  Chenehwar,  (Sor  > 
Surah)  alao  Ohentsu,  a  wild,  half-sange,  M 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Eastern  Obati  ofli' 
peninsula  of  ludia.  They  are  knmn  > 
their  settled  neigbboore  aa  tbs  CbM* 
kulam,  Chenchmar,  and  Chouuar.  Tbq  Mt 
to  be  th«  people  whom  Wibon  naDsiik' 
ohu-vadu  (vadu,  TeL,  a  Mian.}  TiKJ  are  sW 
1,200  io  number,  and  dweUin  Uie  tndi 
jangl«  ooveriog  the  westernmost  nsgi  ■ 
the  Eastern  Ghat  line,  between  the  AM* 
river  and  the  Kiatnah,  and  faiown  iotiltr* 
tbe  KilUa-Uulla,  and  tiu  Unkanulla. .  fl^ 
inhabit  oleariuga  in  the  forest,  lite  ia  lj«*f* 
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■luqw  boU  )ika  th«  African,  NicobkrUn  and 
nuHj  of  the  mdK  AaioiieaUii  tribes.  These  ere 
of  iricker-wiirk  with  vkUb  about  three  feet 
high, ind  e  oonical  strew  roof,  with  a  screen 
for  e  dai>r.  i'be  men  ere  elnioat  nude.  The 
women  drees  like  die  (vendering  fwnale  b«N- 
ket  makers  whom  they  reseroble.in  feetures. 
The  fattures  of  the  iDett  are  smaK,  but  the 
•xprsMioii  is  aniuaated,  cbeek-b<>nea  hij^her 
and  mnie  pcomiaent  thiui  those  of  the  hindm 
in  general,  nose  flatter,  mid  noatrils  more 
expanded ;  their  eyes  black  and  piercing ; 
ill  statare  they  are  slightly-  Khnrter  then  their 
oeighboan,  and  they  are  alightly,  but  well 
nude,  exeept  about  the  knee,  which  is  Isi^ 
aiidthe  leg.  The  colour  of  the  akin  is  dnrker, 
»iid  there  seems  a  tendency  tu  cutaiiaoua  erup- 
tion. Newbold  character ieee  tlien:  as  between  a 
Tiling  and  n  Jakun  of  the  Malay  jMninsula. 
They  UftTS  no  language  nf  their  own,  but 
speak  Telai{U  with  a  harsh  and  peculiar 
proDUiiciation.  BnJiniaus  nay  they  furmarly 
were  shepherds  of  the  Terra  QuUa  caste.  They 
liMve  large  dogs,  and  s  few  are  employed  as 
hill  pulioe,  in  the  pass  from  the  Kuman  to 
Badwail.  The  Nai>dial  Cliaiiobwar  Hssert 
th«r  ignorance  of  a  god  or  a  suui.  Tbey 
bmrre  no  images.  They  are  polygamiets ;  they 
bury  Ibeir  dead,  but  aumetimes  burn,  and, 
like  the  Tartars,  the  Naadial  Ch<-ncliwar  carry 
the  deceased's  weapoiie  to  the  grave.  Tbvy 
asa  tha  spear,  hatxhat,  the  matchlook,  or 
ft  bamboo  bow  and  ree<l  arrow  tipped  with 
iron.  They  look  on  wearing  and  other 
mMinfactiiriiig  arts  witli  conreutpt,  and  thev 
bave  in  general  duty  a  rag  f'>r  covering.  They 
are  patient  and  docile.  It  is  suggested  by 
Ur.  Logan  that  the  Olieninnr  are  a  ciintinii- 
atioii  ol  the  wild  forest  Surah  of  the  monn- 
taiiious  tracts  further  north  in  the  line  of  the 
'Eattent  Ghats.  Vocabularies  of  six  of  the 
uiiD  Ariau  tongues,  the  Kond,  SiLvara,  Gadafaa, 
Vamkala,  aud  Chentau  iire  given  at  p.  39, 
No.  of  Itl56i  of  Bang.  Ah.  Site.  JuumAl. 
N'ewliuld  in  K.  As.  Soc.  Journ.  1865.  Logaii 
.11  Journ.  Iiid.  Aroh. — Sewkold. 

CHENSU  KARIllR,  amigratory  race  men- 
tioned by  Buchanan  «a  residing  in  the  Jiilly 
vacts  near  Coimbatore,  They  are  described 
IS  without  houses  or  cultivatiixi,  but  by 
inarea,  or  with  the  bow,  catch  birds  or  large 
(Kme  wbicli  they  dispose  of  for  rice;  the  white 
■lit  ia  said  to  be  nsed  by  them  for  (nod. 
rh«7  approHoh  their  game  under  the  shelter 
if  a  cow  or  bnfi&lo,  which  tbey  have  taught 
o  stalk.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
CWunil  with  a  few  Ouarese  words  intermixed. 
["base  near  towns  leun  the  use  of  Telugn 
rorda.  A  Tamil  man  is  unable  to  understand 
hfltr  langu^e.  A  few  reside  in  little  hnta 
ratndfl,  on  the  ouUkirta  of  villagn,  and  have 
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a  little  blanket,  but  tbeir  ordinary  clotlung  is 
a  loincloth,  and  in  the  deuser  forests  thej 
dwell  in  cuvee  or  hollows  of  treee,  cir  under 
the  shelter  of  a  but  made  of  braHohen  of  trees, 
and  use  only  a  few  leaves  for  covering. 
They  describe  the  Animali  aa  tbeir  ori^oal 
country.     Bvehanan, 

CHENVUKOTTl.    Mal.    A  copporamith. 

CUKONTI.  Hind.   Ant.  Eno. 

CUBPANO,  Haiyu  and  Eusnndu,  three 
uncivilised  Bhot  tribes  who  reside  amid  the 
dense  f'lrests  of  the  central  region  of  Kepal, 
to  the  westward  of  the  great  valley ;  they 
dwell  in  scanty  numbers,  aud  nearly  in  a  state 
of  nature.  They  have  no  apparent  affinity  with 
the  civilised  races  of  the  country,  bnt  live 
ill  hutsmitde  of  the  branches  of  trees,  on  wild 
fruits  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  The 
Chepang  are  slight,  but  not  actually  deform- 
ed  though  wiih  ki-ge  bellies.  Mr.  Hodgeoa 
says  they  are  of  Mongol  descent.  ThMr  lan- 
guage is  skin  to  the  Lhopa.  Tha  Chepang, 
Haiyn,  and  Kiisanda,  seem  to  belong  tu  the 
Itawat  gnup  of  frontier  populations.  Tbey 
are  named  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  tha  Durre,  Den> 
war  a>id  Brainho,  which  Mr.  Latham  believes 
to  be  the  same  as  Tharn,  Dhungur,  and  pi<B- 
gibly  Riiwl,  but  mora  likely  Dher,  Dungar 
and  Brnhmiin.  They  oi^upy  the  distrioia 
where  the  suil  is  rooi«t,  the  air  hot,  and  the 
effluvia  niicBiniitiu.  Nothing  in  known  of  their 
latipnage. — Latham.  See  India,  311,  317. 

CimPATL  Hind.  Cakes  mode  of  wheaten 
flour  iind  water  or  milk,  and  biiked  on  ths 
girdle.  They  form  the  principal  article  of 
diet  of  the  hindoos  of  North-western  India 
and  of  (he  rnjpoot  races. 

CHEPOOUOO  VALELLOO,  a  grass 
grown  in  Kimedy,  fnuu  the  rnota  of  which 
neat  t.ab!e  mstn  and  teazing  bmshes  are  made. 
At  the  Uadru  Exhibition  of  1855,  a  few 
neat  table  mats  were  exhibited  from  Kimedy, 
and  some  teasing  bninhee  made  from  the  roots 
of  thiH  grass,  such  as  likely  to  command 
a  ready  sule,  if  they  cuuld  be  brought  promi- 
nently to  iiotipe.  Tlia  butaniool  name  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  made  is  not  yot 
asoertained. 

CHEPPU  TATTA.  Tbl.  This  term  is 
applied  to  several  plants,  Desmodiom  poly- 
carpum,  D,  C.  Hedysarum  purpnreuro,  B. 
iii.  358.  Coldenia  prociimbsns,  Asarum  Euro- 
peum  and  Elytraria  crenats. 

CHEPU-NAltlNGL  Tau.  Todigofen 
enneaphylla.     Linn. 

CHEPU-TATAKO.     Tbl.   AaArabacoK. 

C&QU.  Hur.  of  Cbenab,  Arroenisea  toI- 
garis.     Apricot, 

CHERA.    Thalictrum  foliolosiim. 

GUEBA,  an  ancient  dynasty  in  the  sonth 
of  the  Indian  peniosula,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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wbiob,  &a  rIso  tbe  extent  ol  tbeir  dommions, 
>re  only  vagaaly  known.  Thoj  seem  to  hnve 
tisen  on  the  hll  of  ttie  Pandya  govereigntjr, 
•nd  to  have  ruled  oTer  Traranoor*  and 
Coimbatore,  And  fxrte  of  Suleni.  See  Kerala, 
N«r»p*ti,  Piuidiya. 

CHF.RAITA,  Hitf.  TliennmegixH  totbe 
■talks  of  several  ludinn  plants,  all  of  them 
vnlusble  bitters,  e<iiiivslotits  uf  geiitiitii,  ob- 
tiuned  from  tlie  geiiert  Ophelin,  Emcmn, 
AdeiierriH  and  An(lrogra[ihia  (Jiistici»).  The 
properties  of  the  Iiidiait  specirs  of  GentiAneto, 
witb  tlie  excepticiii  of  twn  or  three  of  the 
Himiilaynn  ones,  do  not  seem  to  bttve  been 
lergely  imeatigftted. — Dr.  Cltghom  Ed.  New 
PkU.  Mag.  Ko,  6  of  April  1 856.  See  Chiteila. 

GHK.KAKEN,  Jxv.  Crotoueeed. 

CHEHAMBOLA.  Port.  Ciccn  disticbn. 

CHERAMELLA,  or  UAUUI-PHAL. 
Bbho.     Ci<Mu  distichn. 

CHEREMIN.     Malay.     Cioca  disticlm. 

CHbiaAM  PI<:RMAL.  an  nncient  aovereign 
from  wbom  all  the  roynl  races  of  MnUbnr 
olaim  desceTit,  end  who  is  supposed  tu  have 
built  Calicut. 

CH  tilt  A  tt,  the  name  of  tbe  Cbera  rac«,  wbn 
ruled  st  KeraU  un  tbe  Malabar  coaet.  See 
Chera. 

CHERA  PUN.II,  a  town  and  hill  statioK 
in  the  Khiuuya  liiils,  360  miles  fiuiu  Calcutta. 
See  Cberra-piinji. 

CtiEBIBON,  OR  CHEHTMAT.  A  moun- 
btiii,  in  lat  6"  .54J'  S.,  and  l..ng.  108°  28i' 
E.  in  the  north  of  Javn,  U  10,323  feet  higb. 
— Uftrtbargk, 

CHERIKEIl  BODI.  Tkl.  Sacclmrum 
ofiGoiuaruni.     Liaii. 

CHERIMELLE.  In  Japan,  thi.*  frait  is 
pricked  nil  over  with  a  needle,  ntid  laid  in 
water.  Fer  use  it  is  bulled  up  with  sngnr, 
and  kept  with  aynip  in  glase  bottirs-  Tiiese 
firuits  are  often  eatoii  with  CeK.  They  nre 
Bometimea  enren  unripe  witb  a  litile  suit,  and 
mxy,  likewise,  wlien  in  limt  state,  bo  preSKr- 
ved  in  salt.  Sometimes  they  nre  eateTi  ripe, 
and  have  then  a  snbncid  tmte. — fhunbero't 
TraxtU,  Vol.  If., p.  292  a»d  293. 

CHEHIVELU.  Tui,.  Hedyutis  umbellata. 
Zintt. 

CHfiRKUSH.     Hind.  Prunns Armenian. 

CHEROMAU,  a  slave  race  of  Malabar, 
whit  follow  the  rule  of  Muruion  Katayan-  See 
Polyan<iryn,  p.  108. 

CKBROO,  abnrigitiw  in  Gbazaepnr,  a  part 
of  Qonikpur,  the  soiilliem  pnrt  of  Ueuares 
and  Mirsapnr  and  Behar,  They  are  some- 
times said  to  be  a  bianuh  nf  the  Bhur.  Tbey 
■eem  to  be  tbe  same  us  the  Sivira  nr  Seoree, 
but  Buchanan  considers  them  distinct.  Tbe 
Chemo  declare  tbumselvoa  to  be  descended 
from  tlie  great  serpent,  from  wliicb  tbey  may 
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be  fluppnsed  to  he  ^le  Nsgbnnnof  Higadib. 
Remains  of  building  attribated  tn  thsi, 
•re  found  near  Buddha  Qya,  Suna  ud 
Ramghor,  nnd  the  imagee  uf  Si*a>tid  Eiat  , 
mail  fonnd  in  them  indioate  that  thej  bdH{. 
ed  to  the  biiidii  reli)j;ion.  'they  spiMirli  | 
liave  been  expulled  from  tbeir  sneieiit  tb«da  ' 
by  the  Praniaraof  Bhojpur,  tbe  Hyolnii  tt 
Hurdi,  and  tbe  Bb<ionbar,  a  littlg  belong 
first  ni.ibomedan  iiiVKsion,  about  vhich  'm 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  goutiImi 
it)  India,  during  which  teveral  trilm  tma- 
e<l  their  present  pnsseaninns.  The  FaMm 
of  the  UberuK  are  said  to  resemble  tb««» 
pants  of  the  Vindhya  mountAiiis.  They  Hfi 
by  cutting  timber,  collecting  drugs,  luidkB- 
liug  game,  and  tlioiigh  their  nnmhers  nre  wj 
low,  tbey  etnittnue  tn  create  a  rijnli  fur  en; 
five  or  six  bouMS,  and  invest  him  «i^  t^ 
tilab  in  due  Form.  The  emperor  Sher^ 
subdued  Mnliarta,  a  Cfaeeroo  Eemintiuit 
Behar,  wliicli  Kcems  to  bav«  been  a  list  bat 
strung  effort  cif  tbe  Obeeroo.  The  ciiitld 
Singniwli  it)  Mirsapiir  is  ti  Clieeruo,  tboi^ 
he  calls  himielf  a  Ben-bann.  Sir.  H.  EIM 
auggeiita  thKt  tlie  Sivim,  Seori  and  Chew, 
may  jicrliaps  be  tbe  SaLir:i»eni.  In  lhe&<^ 
vausa  is  the  following  pnsuRge.  '■Fiwnt'" 
r:ice  earns  the  Sanravtra,  and  SeurtHU 
The  great  king  Sanmsena  has  given  liissMli 
to  the  country  over  which  be  reignid'— : 
SUiot.  Gloa.  ! 

CHEIIOOAH  GHAUT,  in  L.-4''&K, 
and  L.  24°  48'  N. 

CHIiltOOKA.TKr.RoocharHmoffieitiwtM. 

CHEllOO-AIU'n.  Bbno.  AinarautusHf 
gnu  o  ides. 

CHKROOPU,  also  Cbnpatu.  T*ii.  SM 

0HER00l"S.  The  dried  lefttea  ef  * 
tobioco  plant,  formed  into  small  rolls  iMlk 
purpose  of  >>mciking.  HiiV:uuiah  cigan  M 
usually  reckoned  the  best  iu  Eumpe.  h 
India,  .Manilla  cigars  are  nxist  esteenird.  U 
Ution  .Manillas.  Chinaurnh  Cheroots,  Lnim 
Dmdigul,  and  Trichiiioitoly  mgani  aretliediB 
kinds  mannfactured  in  India. — Fanlknrr.    I 

CHKROTANNY.  Tam-I  A  light  cohw* 
wood  of  Travauwire,  used  for  firewood,       | 

CHERRA  QADAN.  Titr^  IndigolmH 
lieaphylU — Linn.  I 

OHEBRAPOON.II.  a  KvniUrium  is  M 
Klmssya  hills,  in  1.  25°  14'  2*  N.  and  LJr-j 
40'  5"  E.  abnut  41  IS  or  4125  feet  ab"«*l 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  40  miles  north  of  S|l*| 
and60niilesa<iuth  fromGnwhntty.  Tbe^l 
pal  race  in  (he  neighbourhood  ]ir«  tbe  EMU 
able  bodied  people,  who  differ  littJe  f|*] 
the  Gnro.  Tbey  are  arranged  in  petty  "W 
ships  in  the  Khassya  bills.  They  boild  VM 
houses  on  piles,  they  trap  fish  ltk«  t^\ 
people  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  W 
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dmd  laakM,  uid  Nat  worsbip  aeems  their 
poenliu  cultnra.  They  distil  and  driiik  in- 
toiidting  liqunrg.  At  a  place  between 
Ktii^ot  tnd  Ofaerrapnnji,  and  at  other  pli 
in  tbB  hiile.  are  bridi;es  mnda  of  tho  fibre 
of  ttie  Indift-robbir  tree,  as  described  by 
Captain  Yule.  This  race  inter  their  dead  in 
places  where  they  ereot  oblong  pillars,  hewn 
or  mthewn,  thise  to  thirteen  in  number. 
Tbs  climat*  of  Cbemtpnnji  is  enited  for  a 
sanitoriiini.  Colonel  Watson  described  it  in 
Bl.  As.  Tnna.  1834,  vol.  iii.  26.  Fall  of  rein 
Bt  Cberrapnnji  has  amounted  tn  6O0  inches. 
Th«  STsraf^e  fsll  I'ur  August  200  inches.  In 
1841,  264  inches  fsU ;  oonoa  ion  ally  20  inches 
fall  in  twenty-four  hours. — St.  Ai.  Ti 
1844,  *>>^  xiiJ.,614.  Dr.BaUf*  Catalogue. 
Jjatkan.  See  Cuirns.  GherA]>unji. 
CHEERIE8.  See  Cherry  ;  Froits. 
CilERBO  CANNY.  Tah.1  A  light  brown 
ooluarsd  wood  of  TraToncore,  only  used  for 
firewood.— Co/.  Frith. 

CUEBRO  NALMAPSLLA,  T.lu.1  Alight 
t*roitit  coloured  wnod  of  TrAVsncore,  specifii 
gnritp  0-483,  ooed  for  making  canoes. — Coi 
/i'rith. 

CHERROPOONA.  Tau.I  A  dark  coloureil 
^rood  of  TraTancure,  iiaed  for  building  hoi 
— Col  Frith. 

CB£R£OTIMBA.  Tak.I  A  dark  coloured 
wood  of  Travanoore,  specific  gravity  0*843, 
»botit  three  feet  in  circumference,  used  for 
ItooM-bDildiiigi  tools,  &C. — GoL  Frith, 

CHBREO  VUNJEE.  Ta«.)  A  Travancore 
wood  of  ft  bfowu  Golonr,  spacifio  gravity  0-644, 
OiSad  for  fireNuod.— CoJ.  Frith. 
CBBRRU.  Tkl.  a  tank. 
CHEltBU     NAKRANGE.      Mai.ialcu. 
Citroa  anrantiam. 

CHERRU  PINAKOTTE.  Can.  Malbal. 
CAlopbyllnm  calaba. 

CHERRY.  Eno.  Tbefmit  of  the  Pn 
cerxsns.  The  bird  oberryiPrnDus  padus,  occurs 
in    the  Punjab,  the    N.    W,    HimnUya, 
.Afghaniataii.     It  h&s  «  mawkish  taste. 
Fruit,  Kabul,  Prunun. 

CHERRY.   Akolo-Tau.  and  Teloqu,  for 
C!b«ri,  a  terminal  word  fur  a  villngs  or  ti 
as  Tellicherry. 

CHERRY  COAL.  See  Coal. 
CHERBTR.  Two  towns,  one  in  I.  72°  49' 
E.,  and  i.  26"  47'  N.  The  other  in  1.  70' 
»i'E.,  andl.  2S'7'N. 
CBEBRY  LAUREL.  Cinnamomum  cerssits. 
CHERRY-STONE    OIL.    Oil  of  Prunns 

CHERRY  TP.EE  of  Norfolk  Island.    The 

lU-k  of  this  tree  is  used  for  tanning,  and  it 

nmiahes  one  of  the  most  uasfut  woods.     It 

■  decreuing  npidly   by  being  stripped  of  its 
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bark,  and  en  left  to  ^nah.^Xfppefi  Ind. 
Areh;  Vol.  II.,  p.  282- 

CHER3YDRUS.  A  genus  of  sea  aiiakes, 
of  whioh  two  species,  C.  annnlntus  and  C- 
grauulAtns,  occur  iu  the  sea  at  Madras.  See 
HyrlridEB. 

CHERT.     A  quartzoKe  mineml. 

CHEHU.     Can.  Marking  uut. 

CHERU.     See  Cberoo. 

OUERUCHIUDA.     Mal.  Solsnum    iudi- 

CHEBUKU.aleoCherukulobliedam.  Tel. 
Siieebarnm  ofGncinarum,  L.—R.  u  327.  Tlie 
Saks  Sjn.  is  I'andarika,  &  variety  of  the 
sugarcane. 

OHARUMAN.aclassof  predial  slaves  in 
^taiabar,  whose  name  Wilson  derives  from 
Chern.Jf afca/,  the  soil.  QenentI  Briggs names 
a  non-Aiysn    race  Cherumar. — WtU.  Bright- 

CHEEU  PINN.YY.  Tam.  Calophjllum 
apurium. 

CHERU-PUNA  in  Tamil  and  Malnyala,  is 
the  small-leaf  poun.  This  wood  is  the  real  mast 
poon,  which  is  preferred  for  the  mnsts  of 
ships  or  vessels.  Peon,  or  Puna,  consists  of 
five  siirts,  all  of  which  are  siinilur  in  shape  and 
growth  ;  the  large  sort  is  of  a  light  bright  co- 
lour, uod  may  be  bad  at  Mangnlorc,  frum  the 
forests  of  Coruracul,  in  Caunrn,  (there  it 
grows  to  a  length  oE  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  At  Mangalore,  Ur,  Edye  procured  a 
tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have  made  a  fore- 
mast for  the  Leaiider,  sixty-gun  ship,  in  one 
piccH,  for  the  sum  of  1,300  rupees,  or  .£149 
sterling.  Poun  grows  in  the  forests  of  Cochin 
and  TravsTiGore,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  to  thatbefore  stated  ;  one  sort  is  named 
the  Karapa  Puna,  which  ia  dark  poou  j  and 
MalniPuuH,  mfHiijng  the  hill  poon  ;  and  an- 
other sort,  the  Vellai  Puna,  or  the  white 
pooii;  thia  siirt  is  small,  npt  more  than 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  loug.  In  Canara, 
another  sort,  iianitd  McrcLie  Puna,  grows 
to  twenty -eight  inches  or  three  feet  in 
dititiieter,  aud  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long  ; 
and  is  very  much  like  American  birch.  It 
is  geuersliy  dufectiTe  aud  not  durable  ;  con-, 
seq[>iei<ily,  it  is  never  brought  from  the  hills 
fur,  when  felled,  it  upeus  and  splits  at  the  top 
and  but,  for  m:iuy  feetin  length.  The  weight 
of  the  poou  may  be  said  to  be  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  pounds  the  oubic  foot ;  but  the 
ligiiteat  be  met  with  wtis  thirty-four  aud 
three-quittlers,  end  the  heaviest  fifty  pounds 
the  cubic  foot  when  dry.  Thu  leaf  uf  this 
tree  is  small  nnd  oval,  about  two  by  one  and 
n  half  inches  broad,  and  the  fruit  grows  in 
bunches  ;  it  isabout  the  size  of  coflFee- berries  ; 
from  this  the  uatives  extract  oil,  which  i^ 
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used   for  various  native  puiposes. — Eyd»,M, 
and  C. 

CHERVIL.  CbnropbyUum 
leaves  are  lUted  in  soups  and  ulads. 

CHKSNEY.  (lenerml,  an  Officer  of  the 
Rr-jal  Engineer)),  who,  under  tlie  oi'ders  of  the 
British  aiyemment,  in  the  yeare  1836, 183ti, 
niid  1837,  cundnctHl  the  Expedition  for  the 
Survey    f  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

CHESNUT  OF  CHINA.  Sonthwellia 
balangliHS. 

CHEbKUTS.    EuG. 
ChctaigDM,  Fb.  |  Castoipw,  Ir. 

Elaatunea,  Oer.  |  Caxtiiiu,  8f. 

The  fruit  ot  the  I  'aBtane-i  vesca  of  Kniope. 

CHESNUr  TREE.     Ormnn,  Hkb. 

CHE^S.  The  Sbatranj  of  the  Persians  icanp- 
posed  tn  have  been  tutpnte'l  by  a  brahman 
wk'i  nncceedeH  tbe  dynasty  in  Sindh 

CHEST— uf  opium  weigbs  HIJ  lbs.  with 
lb*.  1^  tare,  cheat  of  Fekoe  tea  7  cattlea  of 
Sonchoiig,  and  puiichnng  25.  and  of  byson  60. 
Bi^ngal  iiidijo  Ihg.  260.— .^imnmnt/j. 

CHETaKUM  KUliUA.  Tel.  Ohiclcras- 
■ia  tnbiilaria- 

CHETAV.  Mal.  On  the  Malabar  coaat. 
amiin  servant,  a  xUve,  a  weaver  uf  a  paiti- 
CuliT  caaie. —  (Ti/iOH. 

CilETANA  S\7AMI,  a  hindu  religious 
teuciier,  the  preceptor  of  Baba  L»l,  vbo  fouud- 
Dd  tbe  Baba  lali  sect. 

CMETCHf  NZI,  or  Tchetchinaki  are  tribes 
who  Were  considered  tbe  most  formidable  of 
kll  those  which  inhabit  the  iunumerable 
rocky  valleys  of  the  eastern  line  of  tbe  Cau- 
casus. Their  predatory  excursions,  whether 
in  large  or  small  bodies,  were  not  only  a  dread 
to  their  own  immediate  neigbbours,  tribes 
like  themselves,  though  of  less  extent  and 
power  ;  but  their  sudden  deacenta,  ambus 
cades,and  continued  warfare,kept  thedisciplin 
ed  KnesiauB  constantly  on  the  alert.  Tbesf 
lords  of  the  u>unnt«ins  seemed  never  to  rest, 
.day  nor  night.  Unwearied  in  their  watch 
for  prey,  like  lightning  in  attack,  for  tbe^ 
struck,  or  were  lost  to  sight  as  quickly.  As 
the  mahommedan  was  the  last  religion  attempt- 
ed to  be  introduced  amongst  these  people, 
.they  suppose  theraselvea  to  be  good  mussul 
mans.  But  they  have  not  any  knuwledge  of 
its  doctrines.  They  have  no  priests  of  any 
kind  \  benca  their  raarriagea  are  mere  domes 
tic  contractB,egTeed  on  between  the  parents  of 
the  parties-  The  bride  always  brings  a 
dower,  consistinu  of  cattle,  Ac.,  proportioned 
in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of  her  family. 
.  £be  is  brought  hi>mo  to  the  honxe  ot  ber 
betrothed  husband,  and  then  the  ceremony  is 
completed  by  dancing,  drinking,  and  carousal. 
From  the  custom  of  the  soiis  never  migrating 
from  the  paternal  spot,  funilies,  from  one 
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■toek,  inorcftse  from  ai^e  shadi  to  vamiB> 
able  villages.  Eacfa  habitation  of  tbest  pea^ 
is  B«pkrated  into  three  divMions:  caafartb 
lother  fur  the  men,  and  a  third  bt 
>  and  other  cattle.  Tbe  whole  litllt 
establishment  is  then  enoireled  by  a  fmtil 
wicker-work,  or  etonea.— /'or(«r'i  fimii, 
Vol.I.,p  62. 

CHEl'EK.  a  climbing  vine  of  Jan,  Ik 
sap  of  which  is  poisonons. — Bikmrnt,  ^3. 

CHETI  ANAPA  KAYA,  T«l.  LsgoDi 
vulgaris,  Str. — nar.  wild  or  bitt«  kind. 
CHETI  UIRA.  Txn.    Lu&  amua.  R. 
OHELT  BUTA.  HiKD.    Abaliatriflon. 
CHETI   POTLA.  TxL.  Tiiokosuithei » 
cnmerina.  L, 

OHETIPPA,  Tu.  Hymaaodjetion  ntd- 
sum,  Wall. 

CHETKA.  From  this  town  to  Neilni^,  ■ 
the  Jankee  or  Jaiinnbea  branoh  of  the  QsMgA 
is  tbe  lofty  pass  of  OhnngsakhBgo,  not  vk 
18,000  feet.   See  Kanawar. 

CHETKOOL.  From  this  place  to  Bntim 

in  Qnrbwal  the  road  leada  over  tbe  Songli 

pass  about  16,000  feet  high.     See  Kaows 

CHETOB.  See  Badul,  Chittore. 

CHETRI.  Amongst  the  hioda  a  ceaotirL 

CHETRIYA.      Commonly        ih^aodhI 

k'betri,  in  the  hindu  castes,  compiiset  njt 

nrinees,  and  soldiers  :  all  tbe  other  tite 

however,  fnmish  soldiers  ;  and,  indeed,  pa- 

n,  if  the  ambitions  iodividnal  cau  cfct 

The  natunl  duties  of  the  Cheuiya  w 

bravery,  glory,  fortitude,  rectitcde,  not  (oIb 

from  tbe  field,  generosity,  and  princely  o 

duct." — Gita.  ti.  See  Cbhatriya. 

CHETTL  Tel.    Cb«ttia,  a  Teaja  Uidi 
plaral  Chettiar ;  the  aod^  diatinctive  l«* 
applied  to  the  Teling  Veaya  casta  in  SmA- 
ern  India.     It  seeros   to  be  identiesl  ^ 
the  Sctb  or  Sbet,  an   honotifie  tnm  for  tb 
Parsi  and  Borah. 
CHKITU.  T«L.     A  brae. 
CHEUNAKA.  Sams.  Cicer  arietinsB. 
CHEVA  CHETTU,  or  Mrann,  Tu.  * 
timber  called  red  wood. 

CHEVICUM.  Maual.  Rper  mffW. 
CHEVIKAM.  Malax.     Piper  "ign* 
CHEVDKUUTI  CHETTU.  Tm.    Sinf 
tia  verticillata,  D  Don.     GsBtiana  wr.  4« 
71.     Adenema  hyasopifoliure,  IT.  le.  600. 
CHEVaLAPILLI  TIOE.   Tm.  If^ 
Pes-caprte,     Sweet.      The     name      Kpif 
'  Hare-creeper.' 
CHEWA.    HiOT>.    Ephedra    Genria* 
CHI.     Guz.    HiSD.    Cnbeba. 
CHIAKAL  Halka^  PodsofAoi«<» 
cinna. 

CHIAN    and  Cypms  tarpeBtioei,  (• 
resins,  products  of  a pistacia.    Bee  On^V. 
CHIBH.    A  tribe  lying  sooth  of  «*« 
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but  tttla  ndumed  from  barbuism  etthn  by 
lunda  or  mahomedon  coaqnerora. 

CfilBOW, »  ruia  of  Aroeriea.  See  B&lnmo- 
dfudron. 

CfltCACOLE,  a  town  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
mts,  on  tb«  eMtara  side  of  the  peninsula  ol 
IndU,  In  November  17S3  M.  Buasy  ubuined 
it  for  the  French  Companj,  biit  it  wu  after- 
ward! wded  to  the  Eogliafa.  The  Ma  &ce 
of  the  noaotaina  in  this  diattict  does  not 
contaiD  soj  tree  vegetation,  which  can  be 
denominated  timber.  The  Northern  Circsrs 
eousiit  of  the  four  provinces  of  Mnata- 
faoagjjar,  Ellore,  Bt^jamundry  and  Cbioa- 
oole.  They  were  ceded  to  the  French 
in  1743,  and  to  the  Engliah  E.  I.  Company  in 
17S9>  They  oontain  the  important  towns  of 
GaiiJMn,Chicaco1e,Viaia]iagram,  Viaagapatam, 
Coringa,  Yanoor,  Masulipatam,  Ellore  and 
Zlttampatnnam.  It  moa  from  thaCbilkK  Lake  to 
Uotapilli,  along  470  miles  of  sea  coast,  with 
abrevlU)  of  from  70  to  100  miles  of  low 
t90antry,  an  area  of  17,000  geourapbioal  miles 
watarad  by  the  Kistna,  the  Oodavery  and 
Oundeeama.— Z>r.  CUpAontU  Eeport. 

CHICALDAH,  a  hill-sution  in  Berar. 
See  Ohikuldab. 

CHICANE  ia  the  game  of  Chougao,  once 
nnitersally  practised  thronghont  Peraia,  and 
formerly  often  played  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground  near  Sfairas.  As  a  game  on  foot,  we 
have  it  in  tiie  cricket  of  England,  the  Golf  or 
Gough  and  SLintey  and  hnckey  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Rariii^-matohea  of  Ireland.  Pietro  della 
Tails  (Viaggi,  Leitera  de  Casvin  ^6  Loglio 
1618)  diacoTcred  it  in  the  Florentine  Calcio. 
Ci'  e  solo  qnestft  difiBreiiEa  bra  il  ginocho  de 
Farmani  « '1  oalcin  deFionnti,  che  i  Fiurentiui 
ginoano  eon  molta  gente  a  piedi  Aoa ;  Ma 
Peraiaiii,  piu  nobilmente  giuoano  a  cavallo. 
Sir  William  Ooaeley  sees  tbe  name  Chugau 
appear,  bat  slightly  diagniaed,  in  tbe  chicane 
of  Iianguedoe,  where  the  ^ame  ia  played  as  in 
F«i«ia,  with  a  wooden  ball  and  a  clnb  headed 
lik«  a  mallet  or  hammer.— f>iMe/«y'j  TrMKtt. 
Vol.  J.,  p.  346.     tieeChougan. 

CHICCORTIE,  in  L.  7r  41'  E.,and  L.  17** 
Off  N. 

CHICHAUBA,  toL.  76^ 35'  E.,andl..  19° 
50*  N. 

CHICHEBOULY.  in  L.  77'  20'  E.,  and  L. 
SO"  15' N. 

CHICHEBBT,  in  L.  84"  14'  B.,  and  L.  23" 

sa'N. 

CHI-CHIA.  HisD.,  also  PndmaandPnr- 
pinja.  HiHB  Jani|)ema  commmtin. 

CHICmNOA,       HiMO.      Trioboaanthes 


CHICEBASSJA  TABULABIS. 

CHICHOLY,  in  L.  77"  48'  E..  and  L.  22* 
I'N. 

GHICHONDA.  Duk.,  or  Chichttnda 
Hind,    ^icboaanthes  anguina. 

CHICHOOLAH,  in  L.  7U*  IS'K,  andL. 
I9°9'N. 

CHICHOOLY,  ia  K  77°  58' E.^d  L.  21 ' 
20'  N. 

CHI-CHOIT,  and  Chi  Hsien  are  district 
ntagistratesin  the  province  of  Evang-Tung 
ia  China     See  Kwang  Tung  Chi. 

CHIGHRA.  Hind.  Batea  frondoaa. 

CHICHRI.  Hind.  Pleetranthus  rogoaus. 

CHICHBU,  the  Himalayan  nettla 

CHICKRASSIA TABULABIS.  Ad.  Jtrsa. 
Swiateiiia  ohickrassa,   Xoxb,  it.  379.    Amtt. 
Deodir  En  a. 

l>abha  VUsai. 


Cbiknui 
Pudhk 


aqonina. 
CHICB 


;hicHINQA,  TsL-TtichonuthM  aogtoaa. 
BuAmgmi, 


FUiba 

Ho«l 

Aglaj^  maTBm       T4K. 

ChittigoDg  ahetta  Txl. 

Oiet^um        ,.        ." 
Cedar' 

This  tree  occurs  in  the  monntunons  oowr 
tries  to  tbe  east  of  Beogal.  It  was  diaoover 
ed  by  Ur.  Nimmo  on  the  Toongur  Hills  in 
183S.  It  ououiB  iu  Chlttagong,  eJao  in  Cuim- 
botore,  810.,  where,  in  common  ivith  one  or  two 
other  light  red-colonred  wooda,  it  curreutly 
passes  under  the  geceral  name  of  cedar  or  bas- 
tard cedar,  and  all  art  extensively  employed  iu 
cabinet  making.  This  baa  quite  a  cedar-like 
stnelL  The  wood  is  well  known  in  Madraa 
and  easily  procured,  and  ia  ezteuaively  naed 
in  cabinet  making,  coming  under  the  dwomi- 
nation  of  "  Ghitiagung  wood,"  being  import- 
ed from  that  province,  tbongh  it  is  abundant 
in  the  moniitainoua  parte  of  the  peLinsula. 
It  ia  cloae-^ rained,  light  coloured  and  diilicate- 
ly  veitied,  makes  beautiful  and  light  fumi- 
tnrSi  but  ia  apt  to  warp  daring  the  seaaon  of 
hut  laud  wiiida.  Aoourdiug  to  Dr.  Gibaon,  it 
ia  afiue  aiiai^ht 'growing  tree,  rather  nimmon 
in  the  aouthem  junglea  uf  tbe  Bombay  Freai- 
diucy,  but  mueb  less  so  in  the  northern. 
Its  wood  could  easily  be  creoeotcd  It  ii  va- 
l&uble  for  cabinet  and  house  pnrpoaaM,  and  is 
used  in  tbe  Madraa  Gun  Carriage  Miinufactory 
to  make  plane  tabUs  and  for  furniture  work. 
It  famishes  one  of  tbe  Deodars  cf  Malafanr. 
It  ia  found  also  in  Cauaraand  Sunda,  iu  the 
tall  jungles  near  and  on  the  Qhats,  particularly 
at  Gunesh  Good.  Wood  there  whiter,  but 
tosgh  and  close  grained ;  and,  from  its  gener- 
al siination,  it  is  hardly  known  to  tbe  car- 
penter. It  gniwi  iu  the  warmer  parts  of  Cey- 
lon. Dr.  Brandla  tells  na  that  ^ere  is  soat- 
tttsd  tbroughfint  the  forests  on  elevated 
ground  in  Britiili  Bnnnah  ^wga  trees  are 
scarce)  a  trea  either  indentical  viUi  "Cbitta- 
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gong  wood"  or  nearly  reUted  to  it.     A  cubic  ,     CHI  ilSIEN.    See  Cfti-fu  ;  Kwrag-ttng- 
foot  of  it  weighs   lbs.  24,  and  in  a  full  grown    chi. 

tree  on  good  soil,  the  average  length   of  the  j      CHH'AA.      Hind.     The  counteataee,  i 
trunk  to  the  first  bTanoh  is  80  feet  aud  aver-  i  descriptive  roU, 

aga  girth  meaiured  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  ,      CHIHRA-NAVESI.      Hi«d.    Taking  t 
is  8  feet.     This    wood   was  nnt  known   to  Mr,    dene riptive  roll. — Eiliia.      WiUon. 
Rohde  as  a  product  of  the  Northern  Ciroara,  ,      CHUDRON  CHANDANA.alio  Halajujt. 
mportedthere  among  the  "  Ciiittagnng  '  Sinb.     Sandalwood. 


woods."  Beantifullj  veined  and  mottled  pieces, 
he  auyB,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  its 
complHints  during  the  season  of  the  hnt  winds 
and  dry.  northerly  winds  of  November  and 
December,  in  the  Northern  Ciroara,  render 
articles  made  of  it,  oontaining  widi  planks  and 
framing,  as  armouries,  very  diettgreesble  bed- 
rooia  companions.  The  Cliittagoug-wood,  lie 
adds,  is  used  at  Msdras  for  all  porpoees  for 
which  ordinary  mahogany  would  be  used  in 
Britain,  as  ftirniture,  panels  of  carriagen,  iic. ; 
and  one  variety  is  sofficieiitly  tough  to  be  em- 
ployed for  felloes  of  wheels,  Mr.  Kohtie  con- 
cludes th&t  all  the  wooda  imported  under  tlie 
iinme  of  "  Ciiittagoog"  is  not  the  produce  of 
the  same  tree,  the  only  wood  of  the  Cii'otts 
at  all  reaembliiig  it  ia  the  "  Pinna  ayeinpa"  of 
Gaiijam  and  northern  parts  of  the  Vizauapa- 
taui  diatricta.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult, 
so  &r  as  his  recollectiou  enables  him  to  state, 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  tiiongh  he 
believes  it  to  be  from  a  apeciea  uf  neem,  Melia 
azaderachta.  These  remarks  will  show  that 
the  wood  of  the  Chickrassia  tabularis  enters 
the  market  indiscriminately,  as  one  of  the 
cedars,  baatard  cedars,deodB]'s,  and  Chittagong 
voods  ;  aud  that  sereral  wooda  are  known  in 
the  market  under  the  name  of  Chittagong 
wood,  though  seemingly  all  posaessing  n  simi- 
larity of  character  which  prevents  them  being 
dis ti aguish  ed,  but  allows  nf  them  all  bein^ 
u»ed  for  one  another.  The  bark  ia  powerfully 
astringent." jtfr.  Sohde.  lioxb.  ii.  379.  Dn. 
Gibiou,  JVigkt,  Cttghom,  Jirandii.  Voigl 
137.  TAk.  En.  PI.  Zeglan.  I  61.  M.  E.  J.  R. 
ffShaughnetty,  p.  25U. 

CHICKUN,  also  Ohioknn  dozi.  Hind. 
Plain  embroidery.  That  in  use  for  European 
fiimilles  is  usually  called  "  work"  or  Chikkan 
work.  It  is  a  large  branch  of  raualin  work  of 
India. 

CHICOEY,  Cidmriuin  inUbua.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is,  in  Europe,  hirgely  einjilayed 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

CHICUDA.     Can.     Fhaaeolus  max. 

CHIGULDAH.     See  C1iikuld<Lli. 

CHIFFEs,  Drapeaui,  DrtlleB.  Fr   Rage. 

CHI-FU,  Chi-le-chow  mid  the  Chi-1- 
tnng-cbi  are  the  prefects  of  the  province  of 
Kwang-TuRg.     See  Kwaug-Tung-chL 

CHIGRI.  Oak.  Antelope  cervicapra./'aZ/of. 

CHIHE.  HiHD.  Adivisiou  of  tlie  Onjar 
tribe. 
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CHiJAKRI.    HiUD.  Podopbylh 

CHULA.     HiNa      Fraxinoi  j 
loides. 

CmK.  Tam.  a  screen  made  ofntUs^ 
suspended  in  India  outside  of  verandahl,  ent 
doors  or  windows,  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  ti* 
sun's  rays.  The  chik  ia  ofteu  made  of  stnpi 
of  split  liamboo,  alio  of  grass,  or  of  thi  Ui» 
kbns  grsss,  the  Auatherium  murioatum  ;  tb 
Aruiido  donax,  the  Saccharum  ura  audi 
spontaneum  are  also  largely  used  for  the  dub 
of  houses. 

CHI-KAI.  Tkl.  Acauia  ooncinna,  M. 
Acacia  rugata,     Such. 

CHIEAK.     Hind.     Euonrmna  fimbriiti 

CHIKAN.  HiKD.  PEBa.  EmbtoidHT, 
flowers  worked  in  silk. muslin  otcottui,Mi 
cotton  ground.     See  Ghiltnn. 

CHIKARA.  Dbkh.  HiKD..ABteloptq|» 
dricornis,  Blain.  A,  Arabic*,  Ht*fri^ 
A.  sub-4-corniitua,     Elliot. 

CHIK-CaAK.  Ftyadactylns  gecko,  * 
lizard  of  Labuan.  It  is  very  domestio,  liketk 
Ohaplakof  India.  It  is  saidtu  be  lumiumitv 
occasions. 

CHIKATI  MRAKU  or  Tanulamn.  Tn. 
Xaiitlioebyro.u8  pictorius)  Ii. 

GHIKAYA  M  Sikaya.  Tel.  Aiwii 
ooncinua,  D.  G.  Mimosa  con.  R.  iL  jSl 
A.  rugatn,  iiueh.  The  tender  aoid  leaneM 
eaten  in  curries  and  the  skin  of  the  ripe  ligw 
is  used  like  eoap  to  cleanse  the  hair. 

CHIKI.     HtHD.     Gouffeia    holDet«>q<lN. 

CHiKILINTA  QADDI.  Tel  ftniwi 
verLicillatum,^. — it.  i.301.  The  rapid  gnttt 
of  thja  beautiful  grass  haa  given  rise  to  iW 
common  saying  ChilciUMa  aitienryaii,  lit 
"  grass  like  ricliea" — come  and  go. 

CUIK-KA  BUAIRA.  Can.  In  Myjm 
a  variety  of  rice.  See  Oiiza  aativa. 

CH'IEKI.  Hind.  A  hand-mill,  aqun 
Elliot. 

CHIKKUDU  CBETTU,  Ublab cnltritiB, 
D.G.~W.  and  A.  773;  7c.  203.  Dolidw 
lignosna,  R.  iii.  307. 

CHIKMAK.  HiKD.,  or  ChatmaL  mt, 
the  flint  of  a  gun. 

CHIKNA-KALB.  Hind.  AkiedofnA 
used  to  remedy  kalr  or  reh. , 

CHIKNI  or  Chikn,  Hind.  Buxbi  "» 
pervirens. 

CHIKNI-MATTI,  Hhtd.  Cl^,  irw*^ 


CHILAQADA  DDHPA, 

CHIKBASSI.  Bbho.  Chicknssia  tabula. 
ris. 

CUIKRI.    Baxiu  Nepalenais. 

CHIRSA.  A  perfumed  powder  compnged 
>f  m  Tatiet;  of  odoriferoos  BubtUnoea,  KBner- 
lU^  mixed  op,  wfasn  Dsed,  with  sweet  scented 
>il  (pboolail  ka  M).—Herklols. 

CHIKULDAH  HILL  in  kt.  21°  9'  N., 
ind  long.  74°  59'  £.  A  table-luid  near  to 
lad  Bomewbat  Ligher  tbaa  the  fort  of  Gswil- 
■har  :  Gawiiahur  ia  situated  in  about  1.21° 
>f^  md  h  770  £.,  aud  its  beight  above  thi 
>)Mtiis  2,300  feetj  thus  it  will  be  3,600 
eet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aiuoe 
bis  part  oE  the  Bentr  vallej  ia  1,300  feet 
ibove  the  sea.  Ghikuldali,  elevated  3,750 
eet,  is  on  tUe  Viiidii;ra,  or  as  some  call  it,  tli 
^wilghnr  range  of  bills,  snd  about  20  miles 
fom  the  cantonmeat  of  ElUohpoor.  The 
tl»teitu  of  Cfaikuldah  ia  uot  above  three- 
[oarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  a  mile  in 
eagtb.  The  more  gentle  ncenery  of  a  vast 
lylrui  tract  is  seen  away  towards  the  north, 
wverod  with  high  grass  Hud  forest  trees. 
]i0od  roads  have  been  made  along  the  irre- 
^lar  plateau  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
leighbouriog  country.  From  November  to 
iie  eud  of  June,  atotal  of  eight  moutbsi  the 
nean  temperature  was  71°.  The  hottest 
oonths  were  April  and  May,  giving  a  mean 
rf  83".  The  coldest  months  were  January 
kod  Febmarj.  haTing  a  mean  of  69".  Thus 
nodncing  between  the  hottest  and  coldest 
nonthe,  a  range  of  24°.  The  coldest  daj 
tbserved  was  the  9th  of  February  at  buq- 
iae,  being  47°.  The  hottest  day  noticed 
■aaoD  the  2?th  April,  at  2  p.  is.,  being  96°, 
Between  the  extremes  of  heat  aud  cold,  thare 
ras  therefore  a  range  of  49°.  The  greatest 
monthly  rnnga  woa  14°  in  November.  The 
p-eeteBt  dinmal  range  was  22°  in  April  and 
Hay  ;  the  least  diurnal  range  was  4°  in  Feb- 
flary  and  5**  in  June.  The  wet  bulb  ther- 
nometer  during  the  hot  montbsi  had  on 
iverage  depression  of  10°.  The  thermome- 
n  averaged  a  general  range  of  about  1(1° 
letow  the  temperature  of  Ellicbpore.  The 
aine  cease  about  the  middle  of  September, 
laav;  dews  then  occur  until  the  cold  weather 
legius,  and  also  from  February  to  the  rains. 
Lt  this  period  the  moist  atmosphere  ia  bright 
nd  transparent,  but  becomes  hazy  as  it  gets 
Ma  deuse  towards  the  hot  weather.— CapfoM 
iond.      See  Sanatoria 

CHIL,  also  Chir,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalayns, 

ra  the  generic  terms  fur  the  genus  Pinus,  and 

>.  excslaa  and  F.  longifolia  are  so  named. 

CHILA.    Hind.   Uoaeaiia  tomentoea. 

CHILAGADA  DUMPA,  or  Genusn  gadda 

ud    Mobanam.    Tbl.    Batatsa  edulis,.CA. 

>>avolvnlue  batatas',  £.  i.  483.  Abont  Vinga- 
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CHILCHIL. 

patam,  a  sp«ues  of  Dioacores,  D.  faaoicnlata, 
/{.  iii.  801  ia  cultivated  under  this  name. 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  D.  aculsata, 
CHILAKA  DUDUGA.  Til.  Gustteria 
suboroKO,  Don. —  W.  and  A.  37.  Uvaria 
Bub.  It.  ii.  667  ;  Cor.  34.  Also  Unona  discolor 
VnhL—R.  ii.  669. 

CHILAKA    TOTA    KURA,    Amarantw 
fssuifttuB,  R.  iii  609.— F.  In.  717. 

CHILAN.  Hind.  From  Chilna,  Hikd., 
to  go,  a  nay  bill  of  the  post  offloe,  &c.,  a  list 
of  contents,  a  clearance  ;  written  Chillawn. 
CKILAOtJI.  Hind.  Current  coin. 
CHILAS.  lliis  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indus  river,  on  the  aonth  by  the 
watershed  of  the  ridge  over  Looloosur  Lake, 
on  the  east  by  the  watershed  of  the  same 
ridge  OS  above  Looloosur  Lake  ontminating 
in  the  lofty  petk  of  Munga  Parbut;  the  Astor 
boQiidary  marches  with  Chilss  here,  on  the 
west  to  a  point  beyond  the  villsge  of  Saietn, 
nhere  the  Indus  takes  a  turn  to  the  south-west. 
Chllas  affords  good  pasturage  but  lies  under 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
>heen  claiming  an  Arab  descent  are  the 
proprietary  and  |;overning  class.  Crime  is  rare, 
have  more  liberty  and  power  than 
among  raaliomedan  tribes,  and  breaches  of 
chastity  are  punished  by  death.     They  were 

1  1866  by  Dr.  Leitoer  at  the  request 

of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Their  lan< 
guage  saema  distinct  from  Pushtoo,  Pusiaa 
and  Hindi,  and  ia  not  understood  by  their 
ueighboura  the  Syud  race.who  inhsbit  Durreil 
and  Tankeer  to  the  west  of  Ghilgbit  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  tlie  iuhabitaubt 
of  Chilas  were  conquered  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  converted  to  the 
mahomedan  fnilh.  Up  to  abont  1840,  the 
Kahghsn  Syuds  received  quantitiea  of  gold 
duBt  as  religious  dues  from  the  people  of  Cbilaa, 
but  when  the  Syuds,  aided  by  the  Sikhs,  faiUd 
iu  an  attack  on  Chilas,  the  dues  were  aban- 
doned. A  second  attack  by  theSikh  nation 
succesBful,  and  a  smsll  annual  tribute  of 
3  toliljB  of  gold  dust  and  100  goats  is  paid  to 
the  Cashmern  durbar. 

CHlLASSI  TAMAKU.  Hind.  Hicotiana 
roBtica. 

CHILAW.in  I.    79"  57'  E.,  and  L  7' 
I'N. 

CHILBILLA.atown  in  India  in  1.  81° 

57'E.,  andl.25«  66' N, 

CHIL  BINJ  KA  JHAR.     Hind.  Stiycb- 

<s    potatorum-     Clearing    nut    tr»e.      The 

clearing  nut  ia   tba   Chil-l»nj  :  phal  is  the 

fruit,  and  lakri  the  wood. 

CHILBUKRT,  in  L  Sff"  20"  E-,  and  1.  36* 
43' 
CHILCHIL.    Hind.     C«Iosw   ugentea. 
1?3    .  . 


CHILDREN  ftre  grutly  longed  for  by  til 
tl»  ncN  inh&hilnTig  Uie  Kuth  *ad  eMt  of  Asia. 
Ott  pr«vsiliiig  fMliiig  regkrdiiig  them  is  sncb 
uiBsipTcased  itiPsalmcxzTiL  4,5  "uktrowB 
an  in  the  hftnd  of  a  tnightj  man,  so  are  the 
ehildrM  of  tiiB  ynutb.  Happj  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  tliem,  thej  ahall  Hot^s 
ariiamed,  but  tUey  shall  speak  with  tbe 
enemies  in  the  gatei"  for  moat  penona  will 
ketitate  to  Kttaek  a  large  anited  family. 
Ammigst  fainduB  anit  Ciiineae,  with  whom 
spirit-worship  largeljr  prevails,  suiis  are  parli- 
colarly  longed  for,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
liiem  duties  to  tbe  maiiea  of  their  parenta. 
The  eastern  custom  of  imraing  a  child  from 
the  hip  or  side,  as  in  Isaiah  Ix.  4,  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  a  child  bum  after  tows,  is  still, 
«  in  Proverbs  xzxt.  3,  eallod  the  son  of  a 
TOW-  A«  in  Genesis  xxt.  €  the  uhitdren 
of  mahomedana,  bom  of  a  wifs  of  hum- 
bler birth,  OF  of  a  harm  woman,  are  not  deem- 
ed equal  id  social  rank  to  the  ohildren  of  a 
higb-biim  wife.  Infanticide  is  still  continued 
amimgrt  certsia  rsjpoot  raeea,  but  the  canaes 
u^not  for  fulfilment  of  any  vow  or  from  any 
reli(iious  daty,  but  pride  or  poverty  induce 
them  to  destroy  their  fetnide  children,  and 
many  rajpoot  tribes  have  tbe  utmost  difficnlty 
in  obtaiuing  wivea.  Th«  Ghiiirse  have 
com|iiete  power  nver  their  ofhpring,  even  to 
life,  but  HI  no  country  of  the  south-east  of 
Asia  is  the  sacrifiring  of  children,  on  reli- 
f^oug  gminids.  continued  ;  though,  down 
to  comparatively  reoent  bistorio  times,  the 
Phceiiioians,  Carthaginians,  Aramnans,  Syri- 
ans, BMbyliinians  and  even  Iar«elites,  and 
ttieir  nsigfabonni  on  both  sidea  of  the 
Jordan,  eaorlBoed  their  childrm  with  the 
hoped-for  ol^ect  of  avertiug  any  great  and 
■srii'Us  misfortune.  A  PhcBuician  legend 
is  of  EI,  the  strong,  offerinft  up  his  son  Te- 
dud  or  Tedid,  the  beloved.  El  being  the 
KronoB.  (Hufim,  iii.  2S6.)  Malekh  Bel  wns 
tile  same  as  the  Tyrian  Mercules,  or  Moloch 
«r  Bal-Molocb,  to  whom,  ss  also  to  Hecate  and 
Melekhet  Art^ix,  dogs  were  sacrificed.  In 
Babylonia  (Is.  Izvi.  3.  Ez.  ziii.  IS,  zzzIt. 
SO)  their  neck  or  backbone  had  to  be  broken 
unless  redeemed.  The  principal  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  TTaoo,  as  well  as  to  his 
mythical  com|ianioi>,were  human  beings,  which 
hi  Laodioea  oif  Phnnieia  might  be  ransomed 
by  a  doe.  At  Carthage,  the  practice  of  sacri- 
ficing their  favonrite  children,  aad  those  of 
the  highest  rank  in  boBoar  of  Uereolea, 
continutid  dcivn  to  their  latest  wars.  The 
legend  of  the  Qrecian  Hercules  is  that  he  be 
came  inxans,  bnrued  his  own  ohildren,  as  well 
astttosecrf  his  (win  brother  Iphieles,  and 
murdered  his  guest  Iphitns.  Siautn  iv.  SIS, 
318.  Sas  CUn.  Harm.  In&ntinde.  EU^poat. 
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GHIUTA. 

CHI-LE-CHOU,  aad  Ght'le-tn^^  p«- 
fecta  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwaog-tu^ 

CKILOtlOZA.  HlH9.,eorrapayG^;bu>, 
the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  eonee  of  ths  •dtUi 
pine,  PinuB  Qerardiaoa  ;  in  Hsmasiid^ 
where,  tbe  seeds  of  the  oomaion  CU,F. 
excelsa  and  P.  lougifolia,  are  so  called. 

CHILHUTTY,  in  I.  81'  41'  E.,»«l  L 
20°  17'  N. 

CHILI  or  Cbitlas,  Hind.  Jonipm 
ezoelsa  ;  J.  nrhorea,  Pencil  oedar. 

CHILIANffALAH,  a  tetttls  was  fcn^ 
here  on  the  13th  January  1S49,  belwen  tkt 
British  in  India  aad  the  S.khs,  whsra  U1 
per  cent,  of  tbe  British  soldiery  fell  ia  ds 
action.  It  lies  between  the  CiMoab  sod  tb 
Jhelum  rivers. 

CHILI  STRAWBERRY.     Stnwbeny. 

CHILIVA.  HiKD.  The  « Indian  Bla^*  d 
N.W.  India,  a  lonely  little  fidi  seldom  reacfcBR 
more  than  2  or  3  ounces  ;  he  ia  active,  pUffri, 
and  raTOnous ;  his  appearance  like  new  sitw 
f  the  scales  being  used  in  making  falit  pwif 
and  be  ranks  among  tbe  moatdelioateat  blk 
In  many  parts  of  Northsm  India  enthneiMtii 
Lidy  Anglen  with  a  long  gracefol  wtM, 
"vhip"  fur  him  vrith  great  wicoea,  os  fat 
clear  eveaings,  near  die  cold  season,  witk  li^ 
midges,  of  raiiiboi*  hue,  begivt  with  jreU 
Five  pouTids  wight  and  mure  of  IheM  pMJf 
plfhythings  bare  bean  the  reward  of  aladf  I  " 
DM  one  evening,  cao^t  wittient  mocb  an 
from  a  boat  and  under  ths  shade  of  caab; 
Topa  and  gruvea  along  the  *'  Raptee."  B* 
the  artificial  fly,  the  ehiliva  greedily  Ml 
everything;  from  a  mosquito  to  a  bnttadf," 
and  a  grab  or  fleah  maggot,  a  bit  of  laiti,' 
a  large  grain  of  ton^  rice  are  equallyfMi 
He  iaessestially  a.  lar/aee  fish,— *ctivi  >! 
cleanly  iu  his  predilectvons  ;  uf  a  deliests  Mt 

stitution,  he  suon  dies  after  handli^ 

ly  if  be  has  been  hooked,— -the  oaitii 
the  pro|>er  ntedMi  eperatuU  to  grt 
a  water  and  the  supply  abontd  be  k^MTI^ 
together  or  they  will  rapidly  die.  Eaithw  ^ 
carried  on  a  pole  acnes  a  man's  shonl'bt  I 
night  are  best :  this  fiab  ia  Mry  prel^ 
his  enemies  are  abundant  in  proportioe. 
his  enrface  habits  be  foils  aa  oaay  peybl 
dnoks,  fish  hawks,  kiogfidwn,  u  ' 
ho.  To  feed  th«B  or  eamas  tfaein  t 
tiura  a  littls  ghee,  or  fat  in  ■  pot 
and  when  it  begins  to  enaolM^  ao 
contents  on  the  pool  orltka,  aiidyoit 
see  the  ChUiva  hatit»g  this  new  foed*"*] 
surface  ; — coarse  Bonr  aligfatly 
thrown  in  will  lin  attract  a  gent  nml 
easting  net  thrown  on  tlte  spot  wiU  i 
yoii  witk  its  silvery  I  lad.  Tba  ladiMi 
pri«BS  tite  little  CHIita  beyond  aU  kk 
fpsne,  Ibr  ke  ii  theehihiagflwmtsatfc  " 


■vihm,  propulf  spun  on  a  fint  cUu  rapid  i     CHILLIES.  Gtro. 
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100  lbs.  from  all  hia  ptopriety,  or  sedaoes  thi 
goi'len  eyed  Bokhar  of  20  tii  ran  n  wrMk.  In 
sJirae  parts,  too.  he  is  rare.  Gx termination  has 
been  hia  miaviildable  fnto,  and  one  has  walked 
milM  oft  in  vain  fur  his  sake,  and  fruitlessly 
uffered  rewards  for  his  apprehension  with  the 
wiew  of  offering  bim  as  a  sncrifica  t'^  some 
"  Monarch  of  the  Pool"  who  refused  to  be  "at 
home"  for  any  smaller  daiuty. 

CHILEA  LAKE,  a  marine  Isgoon  in  the 
QftDJam  and  Cnttnck  distriots  on  the  iiorth- 
weatem  nide  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bounds 
tilia  Northern  CSroars  on  the  north.  It  neems 
kfae  raanh  of  the  breach  of  the  sea  over  a  flat 
sandy  shore,  whose  elevation  is  enmething 
Above  the  level  of  the  country  within.  Fiilicat 
lake  appears  to  have  the  same  origin,  Esch 
at  tfa«Q  commnTiicateB  with  the  aaa  bj  a  very 
narrow  but  deep  opening,  and  are  Hhaliow 
within.  The  Chilka  lake  ie  about  40  miles  in 
length  frau  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  in  most 
places  12  or  15  miles  wida— /fenruU>  Memoir, 
p.   S42. 

CHILKEEA,  in  L  79*  5'  K,  and  1.  29" 
22' N. 

CHILKI.  Find.  A  mpee  of  Kashmir, 
vslue  ten  annas- 

OHILKORK.  in  1.  86*  58'  E.,  and  1.  S4» 

CUILLA,  a  holy  place  where  a  fhkir  sits, 
■ocalledfrom  the  initiatory  Chilla(40;  days' 
abntinenoe.  It  is  also  known  as  a  fakir's  takia. 

CHILLA.     Hntn-    Caaearia  tomentosa. 

CHILLA  CHETTU,  or  InAnya  Cbettn. 
TsL.     Strychnoa  potatomm,  L. — B.  i.  £7$. 

CHILLA  OADA,  ahio  Grasngada.  Txi. 
Bjitetan  eduKs. 

CHILLAH.  The  fortieth  day  after  child- 
birth, on  which  a  mafaomedsii  woman  per- 
fonnR  her  purifications.  It  is  the  forty  days 
of  LeT.  lii.  4.— ffn-W. 

CHIIXA-JAIDAB,  a  kind  of  silk  o!  Bok- 
hara. 

CHILLAMBRUM,  a  town  in  1.  79*  47' E. 
and  1.  11°  26  N.  It  has  a  famous  pagoda 
nsar  PaUmcottah,  which,  in  1763  sod  1754, 
[raquantly  changed  hands  between  the  British 
taA  French. 

CHILLANKI.  Tnu  Inga  nmbellata.  Willd, 

CHILLAR.  BiMD.  The  husk,  skin  or  rind 
l>(  frait,  grain,  &c. 

CHILLAR.  Hind.  Small  money  or  change, 
it  correspouda  also  to  the  English  word 
•'.opwxrds,"  as  a  hundred  rnpeea  and  upwards, 

ilt-T  tapu  ch altar. 
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Ohsbe,  LhU  a 
LmU  China,      MiUT. 
Mi'rchi         '  'OOE.  Hind.  '  MolaRsiKal  Tam. 

Lombok  Jat.  1  Minpakaiiau  Tel. 

Chillies,  or  capsicums,  are  long  roundidh 
taper  pods,  divided  into  two  or  three  cellst 
filled  with  smull  whitish  seeds.  The  scivnti- 
fic  relations  of  the  geiius  producing  these 
fruits  will  be  found  under  the  article  Capsi- 
cum,  and  we  will  here  attend  chiefly  to  the 
culinary  and  commercial  valaes.  Chilli  is  the 
Mexican  name  for  nil  vnrieties  of  Capticum, 
though  tlie>  are  natives  of  the  Eiistaiid  W*^st 
Indies,  and  other  hot  climates.  C.  annuum  in 
the  i-pecies  commonly  noticed,  but  there  are 
varieties  which,  by  many,  are  reckon- 
ed species.  Thus  0.  fruta^ent  is  a  shrnhby 
plant,  which  grows  to  a  large  and  more  bushy 
size  ;  C,  miniminn  supplies  iJie  variety  called 
bird-pepper  ;  C.  baccatum  has  a  globular  fruit, 
and  furnishes  cherry  or  berry  capsicum.  They 
are  all  of  the  simplest  culture,  but  cnltore 
appears  to  increase  the  size,  and  to  diminish 
the  pungency  of  the  fruit  Tlieir  acridity  la 
owing  to  an  oleaginous  Hiibstnnce  called 
capsicin.  When  the  fruit  is  fresh,  it  has  a 
penetrating  acrid  smell  :  it  is  extremely 
pungent  to  the  taste,  and  produces  a  most 
pwiarul  burning  in  the  month,  Wlien  dried, 
they  form  a  large  article  of  local  and  foreign 
traffic,  and  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne 
pepper ;  but  in  rinegar,  when  green  or 
ripe,  they  are  an  acceptable  pickle.  Iti 
Bengal,  the  natives  make  an  extract  from  the 
chillies  which  is  above  the  consistence  and 
color  of  treacle.  The  cunsnoiption  of  the  chil- 
lies iu  Southern  and  EA«t«rn  Asia  is  immense^ 
as  both  rich  and  poor  daily  uko  them,  and  they 
form  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  chutnees 
and  entries  ;  ground  into  a  paste,  between 
two8ton«8,with  a  little  muBtar<l,oil,gii)ger  and 
salt,  they  form  tlie  only  seasoning  which 
the  millions  of  poor  iu  those  countries  oan 
obtain  to  eat  with  their  rice.  They  are 
worth  about  40i.  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  used  in  medicine  chiofly 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  as  a  rubefacient  and 
stimulant,  eepeoially  incases  of  ulcerated  sore 
throat.  It  acts  on  the  stomach  as  an  aromatic 
condiment,  and  when  preserved  in  acetic  acid 
it  forms  Chilli  vinegar.  Red  pepper  may  be 
considered  cue  of  most  nseful  vegetsbles  in 
hygiene,  As  a  stimulant  and  auxiliary  in 
digestion,  it  has  been  coDsifiered  inTaluable,eB- 
pecialiy  in  werm  countries.  Immense  quantities 
of  the  capsicum  are  used  by  tUe  native  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies,  Africa  and  Uezioo  ; 
the  consumption  there  aa  a  condiment  being 
almost  uniTcisal,  and  perhaps  equal  in  qnan- 
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titjr  to  lalL  The  "  wort"  or  Cayenne  pottn^ 
may  be  tenned  the  national  dish  of  tfae  Abys- 
sioians,  as  that,  or  its  baaia,  "dillock,"  in  in- 
Tariabljr  eaten  with  theirordiuary  diet,  the  thin 
crumpet-like  bread  of  teff  or  wheat  flour. 
£qaal  parts  of  ailt  and  the  red  CAjeniie  pods 
are  powdered  and  mixed  together  with  a.  little 
pea  or  bean  me.il  to  make  a  paste.  This  is 
called  "  diilock,"  and  is  made  in  quantities  at 
a  time,  being  preserved  in  a  large  gourd  shell, 
generaliyaaspendedfromtherooF.  The  "wort" 
is  merely  a  little  water  adiled  to  this  jiaate, 
which  is  then  boiled  over  the  fire,  nitli  the  ad- 
dition of  Bk  little  fat  meat  aiid'.iiiore  tnesi 
to  make  a  kind  of  porridge,  to  which  some' 
times  is  also  added  several  wurn)  seeds,  Ruch 
as  the  common  ciess  or  black  mustard, 
both  of  wliich  are  indigenous  in  Abyssinia. 
A  kind  called  the  Tob»^o  red  pepper,  is  sAid 
to  possess  the  most  pnngent  properties  of  any 
of  the  species.  It  yields  a  small  red  pod,  lesii 
than  an  inch  in  length,  aod  longitudinnl  in 
shape,  which  is  so  ejceediiigly  hot  that  a 
small  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  season  a 
large  dish  of  any  fuod.  Owing  to  its  olea- 
ginous chHracter,  it  hns  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  it  by  drying,  but  by  pouring 
strong  boiling  vine^r  on  it  a  sauce  or  decoc- 
tion oao  be  made,  which  possesses  in  n  con- 
centrated form  bU  the  essential  qualities  of 
the  vegetable.  A  single  drop  of  this  sauce 
will  flavor  a  whole  pUte  of  soup  nr  other  food. 
"  Johmlon'i  Abj/itinia"  quoted  6y  O'Skaugh- 
Katy,  Fatdkner.  Simmonds,  p.  429.  See 
Capsici'm.    Capsicum  annuum-  Cayenne. 

CHILLIMILLT.  Tbi.  Ciccn  distioiia. 

CHILLOOR— 1  Cfflsnlpinift  sepiaria. 

CHILLOUNEA.  A  singular  tree  of 
KepauL  Its  upper  coat  is  entirely  composed 
of  innumerable  needle-form  fibres,  tolerably 
united  by  a  kind  of  gelatinous  SBp.  The  wood 
makes  good  beams  and  rnfters,  and  is  held  in 
such  snpers  tit  ions  veneration  by  the  natives, 
that  no  bonae  is  considered  secure  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  timber  has  not  been 
employed. — Smith's  Nepaul. 

CHLLY.  Eko,  Capsicum  iptcies. 

CHILMAD,  a  town  mentioned  as  trading 
vithKanneh,  Ez.  xivii.  21-23. 

CHILON.  Hind.  Populus  ciliata. 

GHILt)TA.  HiNi>.  Lits»a,  Sp. 

CHILOWAH,  in  L  77*  37'  E„  and  1. 
29»31'N. 

CHILKAI,  also  Ehatrow,  Picea  (Abies) 
TTebbiana,  P.  pindrow,  the  silver  fir. 

CHILUOHI.     Hind.    Iris  Nepalensia. 

CHILU  NUTIYA.  Bbng.  Amarantps 
polygon  oides,  Roxb- 

CHIUA.     TxL.     An  ant 

CHIMA-PTTNJI.  Malbal.  Cochlosper- 
mum  goBsypinm,  D.  C. 
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CFflUBAKI,  tba  gru 

CHIMBARI.       HiSD. 

^gyptiacBm. 

CHI-MBROT  ASPARAQC&  E» 
Asparagus  adscendens,  RosA. 

CHIMKANI,  Hind.  Cathartooupi 
Sstula. 

CHIMLIGHY.inl.7B'57E,  and  1  Iff 
26' N. 

CHIMMEIR,  I.  73"  59'  E.,  and  I.  i\' 
5'N. 

CHIMNAXU,  of  Uhanl  and  the  CbM 
Amygdalns  peiaica,  the  peaeh. 

CHIMONANTHUS.  The fragnnt  Omt- 
niuithus,  which  is  now  a  favourite  in  Ed^hI 
where  it  blooms  in  the  opon  air  at  Cbriita^ 
is  quite  common  in  Chtnn — Forbau'i  fa 
Dutriet*,paffe  79.  See  Edgworthiadurnntk 

OmMPANZEE,  the  name  by  -wbiA-m 
of  those  formsof  theSimiadaa,  ohicliippni^ 
nearest  to  mui,  is  must  generally  knoiriJ.  1^ 
term  hss  been  applied  to  the  ISimia  Klfi 
of  LinmeiiB.  the  Oriental  Orang,  bntiiii 
now  generally  restricted  to  »  Wast  Abica 
genus,  the  Trxglodytes  niger  of  Geoffnf,  tk 
"  10  tri>g1odytes  of  Linnsas.— £s.o'.  C/t, 
page  1015.  See  Simiadse. 

CHIMU,  also  Chimyaka.  Hisa  8rti«p 
emodi.  Morns  serrata  ;  Podophylli 

CHIMURU0U,  also  ChekomuM,  Tb. 
Cadaha  Indica,  Lata. 

CHIN.     HiKD.     Fagopjrum 

CHINA.      HiKD.     Panicum  miliaceui 

CHINA.  The  empire  in  the  extreme  tW' 
Asia,  known  to  Europe  by  this  name,  a  olW 
by  the  western  Mongols,  Eathay ;  bj  * 
Mantchu  Tartars  it  is  called  Nikan  Kon 
and  by  the  Chinese,  Tchong-kou^  t^tht 
nnme  meaning  the  Central  Kingdom.  (A- 
haldt,    Hut.  of  China,  p.  1.)     Accordi»J 

Hue,  the  Chinese  also  give 
country  the  names  of  Tohoung-lut,  4 
flower  of  the  centre  ;  of  Tien-ehao,  tbe  (^ 
jmpire,  or  heaven's  empire  ;  and  of  Op* 
the  "  Bfneatb  the  Heavens,"  or '' 
world,  as  the  Romans  osllad  their  di'iniH 
Orbis.  The  most  ancient  name^ventotl 
oonntry  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  moatim 
is  Tchoung-kou",  that  is  to  say,  the  B^pM 
the  Centre-  {Hue.  Ohiruat  Bmpire.  Vol  },f 
349  h  350.)  Itis  also,  however,  called  I7I 
natives  Tang-shan,  the  hills  of  Tai^  (the  M 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dynastiti);! 
presentreigning family  haa  given  it  tbeH 
of  Tatsing-kwo,  the  empire  of  great  pmitj-^ 
government  proclamations,  especially  in  tM 
addressed  to  Barbarians,  it  is  often  J 
Tien  chaon,  the  "  Celestial  Empire ;"  * 
natives  call  themselves  Chun^nro-t^^ 
menoftiie  middle  kingdom,  or  Hm-jiiiOf 
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Tng-jin,  men  of  Han  or  of  Tang  (from  the 
d/nuticfl  of  those  aamea).  {€fvitlafi  Ghineu 
hiUory,  Vol.  I.,  p.  20.)  The  nune  of  Seres, 
which  Horace  and  the  Ancients  use,  seems  to 
&«re  been  strictly  applicable  to  some  nation 
Id  the  weatof  China.  The  western  term  China 
ii  not  tracenble,  but  many  authors  have  aur- 
miwd  tliat  it  was  given  to  Clie  country  when 
theTsin  dynasty  cflrried  theirarms  lo  the  west. 
Whatever  m&y  have  been  its  origin,  the  term 
ChitiA  (Cheena)  vas  that  early  given  by 
the  paople  of  the  N.  W.  of  India,  to  the  na- 
tion nbich  Europe  now  culls  the  Chinese. 

Ths  annals  of  tliis  empire  extend  back   for 
three  or  four  thousand  years.  Fo-hi  is  the  £rat 
Mmed  sovereign  of  tbe  Chinese,  but  the  date 
of  hjq  reign  is  not  ascertained.   Yu,  the  Great,  is 
tile  Grst  monarch  of  whose  reality  there  is  no 
doabt  Their  Bumbus-bnok  contains  the  record 
of  the  ancient  imperial  dynasties  from  B.  C. 
1391,  to  A.  D.  264-    The  chronological  con- 
iMiion  of  its  esrly  dynasties  is  as  nnder  : 
iMdjDMly,  Hift,  the  first  emperor,  Yu,  begin- 
ning B.  C,  1991,  reigued  432  years. 
SdiJ  dynasty,  Sbang,  began  B.  G,  1559,  lasted 
fl09  years.    Twenty-eight    reigns    in 
fifteen  generations. 
Ird  dynasty,  Tsheu,  began  B.  C.  1050,  lasted 
5,1  to  479  yean.  The  12th  emperor  Yen 
Yang  began  to  reign  B.  C.  781.  His 
sixth  year  was  B.  0.  776.     Confucius 
lived  under  this  dynasty,  and  be  re- 
corded the  observations  of  the  solar 
eclipses  from  B.C.  481  upwards  to  720. 
A  dynasty,  Tsin,  began  B.  C.  25o,  and  lasted 

to  207,  49  years. 
'A  dynasty,  Han,  began  B.C.  206,  and  lasted 
to  A.  D.  264,  a  total  of  469  years. 
Systematic  Chinese  history  hardly  goes  back 
afaras  B.C.  2O00,  i.e  ,  to  the  reign  of  Yu. 
s  was  the  fouuder  of  tbe  dominioa  of  the 
logs  or  princes  of  Shen-si  in  3.  China,  as 
las  the  great  river.  Ho  diverted  tbe  course 
'  tbe  Yellovr  River  to  fertilise  the  lands 
tween  the  two  rivers. 

Prior  to  the  first  emperor  Cbi-hoang  of  the 
an  dynssty,  about  200  yearn  before  the 
triftinn  era,  the  country  bad  heeu  sub- 
rided  info  numerous  prinoipalities  and  oom- 
■wealtbs,  but  that  warrior  emperor  brought 
■0  all  nnder  snhjcotion.  and  it  is  supposed 
be  from  his  time  that  the  country  was 
ltd  ChinK,  from  Tsin  or  Oliiu,  the  name  of 
dyDRsty.  It  was  tbia  emperor,  also,  who 
U  the  Qrei^t  Wall  tokeepofftheiucnrsions 
iba  Tartttra.  It  waa  dons  by  forced  labor, 
ry  tiiiid  labonring  man  was  compelled 
fork  t&t  hia  bare  food  as  a  remuneration, 
xteada  from  tbe  sea  to  the  moat  westerly 
rjnce  of  Shin-see,  about  1,500  miles.  ]b 
built  of  cfttlb  faced  with  brick,  it  crosses 
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monntains,  T&lleys  and  rivers,  and  was  finished 
in  fire  years.  Its  breadth  ad  nuts  o(sizbone< 
raen  riding  abreast,  and  baa  a  tower  every  hun- 
dred yards.  It  was  Chi-hoeng-ti  who  introduc- 
ed yellow  OS  the  colour  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Tain  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Lin- 
pang,  of  the  Han  province,  who  was  the  first  of 
tbe  Han  dynasty.  With  tbe  destruction  of  tbe 
T'sin  dynasty,  great  injury  resulted  to  tbe  Chi- 
nese annals.  Most  of  the  Han  princes  were 
munificent  patrons  of  literature.  During  the 
reign  of  Utng-ti,  tbe  15tfa  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
considerable  intercourse  was  carried  on  be- 
tween tb^  princes  oC  India  and  China,  but 
it  waa  particularly  during  the  dynasties  of 
Snm,  Leam  and  Tam,  from  the  fourtb  to 
the  seventh  centuries,  that  the  priuces  from 
Bengal  and  Malabar  to  tbe  Punjab  sent  em- 
bassies to  tbe  Chinese  monorcha.  The  domini- 
ons of  theos  hindu  princes  may  hereafter  be 
identified.— (Toift  HajattHan,  Vol-  I.,  p>  318.) 
Nearer  our  own  times,  tbe  Ming  and  Tsing  dy- 
nasties ruled  from  d.  D.  tSflSto  the  middle  of 
tbe  19th  century. 
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Origin  arid  early  hition/.—TUtm  ua  two 
gnat  races  oocupjing  tho  Chineae  Empire, 
Chinen  and  Tutan,  the  Utter  beitig  the  ral- 
ing  people.  All  the  ancient;  traditiona  of  the 
Chineae  refer  to  their  emigrationa  from  the 
West,  and  they  undoobtedty  are  an  aboriginal 
race  from  the  original  home  of  nun.  Like  the 
Egyptiana  they  seem  to  have  migrated  from 
the  original  aeat,  prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah,  of 
which  neither  race  have  any  tradition.  The 
firat  aettlement  of  the  Chineae  people  was  in 
the  northern  portion  of  Chih  le,  the  pro- 
TiDce  in  wliich  the  present  oapital,  Peking,  ia 
situated.  How  the  firet  Chinese,  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  oame  to  be  in  that  lo- 
cality, is  one  of  those  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  human  race 
generally  which  can  only  reoeire  a  conjectural 
solntiou.  All  we  do  or  can  know  positively 
is,  that  the  first  portion  of  anthentic  Chinese 
history  tells  us  that  Yaon,  who  reigned  4,200 
years  ago,  had  his  capital  at  the  new  diatriot 
oityof  Tsin-ohow,  situated  about  100  n> ilea 
only  to  the  south  of  the  present  capital  F&- 
king.  From  this  most  ancient  location  the 
people  spread  gradually  westward  and  south- 
ward, thus  steadily  increasing  its  territory. 
The  osoal  course  of  the  process  was,  first, 
colonisation  of  the  newer  regions,  and  displaoe- 
ment  from  them  of  whatever  atMrigioal  in- 
habibuits  were  fonnd ;  and  afterwards  politi- 
cal incorporation  with  the  older  t«rritorj. 
At  times,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  military  conquest  of  the  alMriginals  pre- 
ceded their  displaoBment  by  au  industrial  oc- 
cupation of  their  lands.  The  territorial  dis- 
tinction marked  by  the  terms,  China  Pro- 
per and  the  Chinese  empire,  has  existed  in 
fact  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Chinese  his- 
tory. China  Propar  means  at  all  psriuds  that 
portion  of  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  oontinent 
which  has  been  posaeased  and  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  people.  The  Chinese 
empire  means  at  all  periods  beaides  China 


civlL'sation,  or  have  been  slightly  tinged  mtt 
Chinese  civilization,  or  have  been  maikedl^ 
some  dlfi'erent  civiliiation,  aa,  for  inatacta,)! 
present,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Tmkettaii  t^  t 
Mahomedan  civilization,  and  the  '">■«*"*"<■ 
of  Tibet  by  one  strictly  bndhistic. 

Extent. — The  Chinese  empire  as  thus  ddatl 
has  in  the  course  of  ages  varied  greatl;  ia 
extent.  It  has  been  more  than  once  Utgatthsi 
it  ia  even  now.  lb  was  so  for  example,  aboot 
2,000  years  ago,  under  the  fifth  empetor  i. 
the  Han  dynasty  ;  when  it  embraced  tk 
greater  portion  of  inhabited  Asia  vest  of  Ik 
Caspian  sea,  and  inclusive  of  Siam,  Ftp, 
Cambogia  and  Bengal.  In  the  iiiterTalil» 
tween  these  great  eztensiiins  it  has  shnnikif 
to  the  size  of  China  Proper,  and  even  tlui 
latter  haa  been  occasionally  subdivided  to 
considerable  periods  under  two  or  more  ni^ 
faroiiies  or  dynasties,  each  acknowledgiag  n 
superior.  ButtheChioese  people  haa  coatinari 
the  same,  even  when  under  several  mlo^ 
and  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  teiiibinl 
posaessians  by  the  procesaes  above  detcriM. 
(7".  T.  Meadov>i  CMneie  and  their  EdtUim 
A.n  Ettayon  Cimlitalion,  p.  34,35,36.) 

The  Chinese  have  annexed  all  the  pnlt 
neighbouring  on  Cluoa  Proper,  fromUnl- 
chn  and  Mongol  races.  The  dynasty  ia  U» 
gol  and  the  army  Mantchn,  and  fumi^ 
Mantchu  aoldiers  in  Mongolia,  Tibet,  id 
Kumaon.  China  Proper,  without  indadi( 
Chinese  Taitary,  aud  other  dependenciK,  ii 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  moat  m* 
pact  country  in  any  part  of  the  gloK 
extending,  in  length,  from  al>ont  L.  19°  & 
to  about  L.  42°  N-,  and  in  breadth  (takiiig  « 
extremity,  where  it  txirders  upon  the  pe«*' 
aula  of  the  Gorea),  from  about  L.  lii'h 
(taking  the  other  extremity, where  the  Ofrt 
Wall  extends  to  the  west)  ,to  abont  L.  SS't, 
being  23°  in  latitude,  and  89°  in  loo^tai^ 
The  area  given    by  Sir  George   Staontot 


Proper,  those  large   portions  of   the  whole  I  one    million    two    hundred  and  ninelj* 
•       ■  °    '^    .  .    ,      ™    .  thousand  miles.— (5wf'«  CAwa  and  ti<  * 

naa,  Vol.  I,  p.  407.) 

topulation, — Aoeording  to  l£r.  Emiritri 
views,  in  1868,  the  census  of  1839,  aa  giTMt 
M.  SacharoffoEtheRnsnanembaaqrinF^ 
made  a  population  of  416,000,000.  A  erf 
was  found  in  governor  Teh's  Tamun  at  OuM 
and  the  Chinese  Commisaionera  at  Tiex 
in  1659,stated  the  population  at  4OD,OO0,0e 
China  thus  posseaaea  a  third  of  the  hr^ 
nee,  twice  the  population  of  Brittaii  i 
~**-  Its   feodatoriea  and  serai  timea 


Asiatic  continent  occupied  by  Tartar-no- 
inadea  or  other  non-Chinese  peoples,  but 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Empire  of  Chuia,  and  more  or  less 
directly  ruled  by  Chineae  officers  and  armies. 
China  Proper  has  at  all  periods  been  charac- 
terized by  Chinese  civilization ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  population  generally,beside8  being  physical- 
ly of  the  same  race,  has  ^ways  been  governed 
in  its  domeatio,  its  social,  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  short  periods)  its  political, 
life  by  the  priuoiplea  and  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Chinese  old  Saored  Books.  The  non- 
Chinese  peoples  of  the  Chineae  empire  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  all  periods,  either  been 
dwtttste  of  anftiiing  that  could  be  called 
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of  Bosaia,    China    Proper    la  ditided  it 

18  proTinoes,  which  have   a   popniatiwj 

.   2S0,  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  BriMH 

.  and  Ireland  ia  only  £60.  The  uatcpatj,  p«<* 

0  ......  m ,  ,.^  1 


ud  fartilit;  of  tho  country  lias  giveit  thia 
gmt  populousnesti. 

CMSoKmrnait. — ThegoTaniineiktuioon' 
dvUd  by  the  Nny-ko  or  Interior  Coancil 
Qumber,  in  nhioli  tbers  are  faar  ohiei  ooan- 
dlon,  two  of  tham  Tartan,  and  two  Chineae, 
wbo  btu  the  titlea  of  Chuung-thang  and  £o- 
jtoa.   Tlie  Taitai  mmister  praaidei.     The 
Loo^  are  ux  boards  for  tbe  conduotof 
gutemmuit  basineBs,  and  tbe   provinces  of 
tba  ooaiitiy  are   each  nuder  a  governor,  or, 
vim  two  provinoes  are  united,  a  governor- 
gnenl.    Every   provinca  la  divided  into  a 
Mrtun  Dunber  of  diatriotB,  called  a  "  Fu," 
"Ting,"  "  Chovr,"  and  "  lieen."     A   "  Fu" 
ia  I  krge  portion  or  departmeut  of  a  province 
osder  the  general   control  of  a  civil  offioer, 
immediately  labordinate   to  the   bead  of  the 
pnnDdal  govemmenL     A  "  Ting,"  a  smaller 
diiimoa  than,  and    aometimee  a  portion  of,  a 
fu,  wheu  separate  it  is  governed  as  a  Fu,  and 
(died  a  ■'  Cbuh-le."     A  "  Cbow"  ia  aimilar 
to  ■  Ting,    as    also    a  Ueen,    but    each 
nailer  diviaion  ;  each    Fu,  Titig,  Gbow,   or 
HecD,  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  waited  cities, 
ssdar  its   guidance,  one  of  which  takes  ita 
name  and  nink   as  "  Kwang-Chow-Fu"  and 
"SbBBg-Hae-Hean,"  which    latter,   althongh 
if  that  subordinate  rank,  is  tba  largeat  man- 
live  nty  in  the  empire,  and   the  greatest  re- 
bR  of  the  native  ships  or  janks. — {Forbu' 
fm  Yean  im  China,  pc^t  10  &11.) 

frorineet — Feehe  le  has  Cliinase  Tartary 
bs  N.  :  Honan  on  S.  W. ;  Imperial  Sea  and 
ikan-tongonB.,  andShan-se  on  W.  Shan-u, 
■e  uf  the  smallest  provinoes,  resemblas  in 
vmtn  oblong  loienge,  andis  bounded  on  tbe 
r.  b;  Tartary,  on  the  S.  and  ti.  W.  by  Ho- 
aa,  on  the  £.  by  Pe-che-le,  and  on  tbe  Vf, 
J  Khen-se. 

Shco«e  was  one  of  the  moat  exteneiva 
vrijicas,  bat  the  western  part  of  it  has  been 
eeted  into  a  province  under  tbe  name  of 
in-sn. 

Kin-Bu,  the  western  portion  of  the  old 
nince  of    Sheu-se. 

Sse-oho-eD,  formerly  called  Si-shu,  is  bound- 
m  the  North  by  Shen-se  and  Kansu,  on 
I  South  by  Yun-naQ,  on  tbe  East  by 
t-asD  and  Hoopih,  and  on  tje  Weat 
Tliibet,  or  rather  by  a  small  atrip  of 
ineott  Tartary.  It  is  by  far  the  moat 
•Dsive  of  all  the  provinces,  containing  by 
iiaatioa  1 7&>OO0  square  miles  and  having 
opulation  of  22,000,000.  The  Tan-tsze- 
Ig  rirar  traverses  ita  whole  ext«nt,  and 
it  all  other  numerous  stieama  of  the 
aoce  are  tribotary. 
an-nan  is  bonnded  on  Ue  North  by 
■taao,  ou  the  South  by  Laos  and  Tooquin, 
ihe  East  bj  Kwan-sa  and  Ho-ud,  and 
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cm  tbe  West  by  the  Bnrman  empire ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  north-weit  is  bonnded  by 
Thibet.  Ths  anrfaoe  of  this  province  is 
eatimated  at  £7)000  square  miles,  and  ita 
population  at  seven  millions. 

Kwan-ee    ia    bounded   on  the  North  by 

Ho-nan,  and    an    irregular    oliain   of    loftj 

mountains,  ou  the  Sonth  and  East  by  Ewan- 

log,  on  the  Weat  by  Tun-nan.     Ita  surface 

eatimated  at  eighty-seven  thousand  square 
milod,  and  its  population  is  between  seven 
and  eight  millions.  Kwy-Iing-foo,  its  capital 
oon  tains  eleven  dties  of  the  first  claaa, 
twenty-five  of  ths  second  class,  and  170  of 
the  third  class. 

Kwan-tung,  or  Yne-tnng,  which  signi' 
fiee  the  "  Eaatem  breadth,"  extends  along  tbe 
Southern  coast  from  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonqnin,  nearly  as  far  as  tbe  portion  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

Foo-keen  lies  on  tbe  coast,  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  North-East  by  Che-kean,  on  the 
North- West  by  Ke-an-ae,  and  on  the  Sonth- 
West  by  Swan  tung  :  ita  surface  is  estimated 
about  fifty  seven  thonsaud  square  mites,  and 
its  population  is   above  fifteen  millions, 

Che-kian  is  hounded  on  the  North  by 
Eeang-soo,  on  ths  Sonth  by  Foo-keen, 
on  tbe  West  by  Keang-aea,  and  Chm-bwny, 
and  on  the  East  by  the  ocean ;  its  surface 
is  eatimated  at  fifty  seven  thousand  square 
miles,and  iU  population  is  upwards  of  twenty 
six  millions. 

Eeang-se  ia  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Eeang-nau,  or  Nan-kin 
as  known  to  Europeans ;  this  ancient  province 
was  estimated  to  embrace  a  anrfaoe  of  81,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  was  seventy 
millions.  Keatig-ae,  in  extent,  ia  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  ancient  province,  and  it  spopula- 
tion  is  upwards  of  tbirty-aevan  millions.  The 
Imperial  Canal  traverses  the  whole  extent 
from  north  to  sonth  and  the  Yang-tsze-Eang 
from  east  to  west,  affording  ready  mesna  for 
the  transmission  of  merchandise,  to  and  for 
from  ail  parts  of  the  empire. 

Qan-hwny  ia  the  western  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Keang-nan,  being  com- 
posed of  about  two-fifths  of  that  province. 

Shan-tong  ia  in  the  form  of  a  long 
peninsula,  extending  towards  Corea,  divid- 
ing the  Qulf  of  Fe-ohe-le  from  tlie  Tellovr 
Sea,  it  ia  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Pe- 
che-le,  on  the  south  east  by  Ho-nan,  and  on 
the  south  by  Eeang-se.  Its  surface  ia  esti- 
mated at  56,000  sq.  miles,  and  tbe  population 
ia  nearly  twenty^ine  millions.  Beudes  grain, 
this  province  suppliea  lai^e  quantities  of  fish, 
a  great  portion  of  ^lieh,  pa^edin  ice,  is  sent 
te  Fekia  by  the  Imperial  Canal, 

Ho'iMB  is  boDsded  on  the  Nwth  by  Fe- 
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fihe-le,  on  the  SouUi  by  Hoo-pih,  on  the  East 
by  Gan-bwuy,  and  on  tlie  Weat  by  Sheu-Be  ; 
it  is  also  cftlled  by  the  Cliiueee  Tong-hiw.  The 
capital  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Uwang-ho,  nbich  floira  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  province. 

Hoo-pih  is  the  northern  division  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Hoo-kHang,uid  is  bound' 
ed  on  the  North-West  by  Shen-te,  on  the 
Suuth-East  by  Ho-nan,  on  the  East  by  Oaa- 
Iiwuy,  and  the  West  by  Sie-cha-en.  Its 
population  U  about  twenty -seven  roillioi)E> 

Hunan,  the  southern  division  of  tbs  ancient 
province  of  Hoo-kwaiig,  is  larger  than  the 
northern  portion  just  described,  but  it  is  nut 
80  thicldy  populated. 

Keang-se  ia  situate  immediately  to  the  east 
'of  the  last  described  province,  and  is  estima- 
ted to  contain  27,000  square  miles,  and  its 
populatioD  is  upwards  of  thirty  millions. 
Kwei-chow  is  bounded  ou  the  North  by 
Sze-chu-en,  on  the  South  by  Kwang-ne  and 
Yun-nau,  on  the  East  by  Hu-uan,  and  on 
the  Woat  by  3se-chu-an.  This  jirovince  is 
estiinated  to  embrace  a  surface  of  64,S0U  sq. 
miles.  {Sirr'i  China  and  the  Chinue,  Vol.  /., 
p.  423.) 

Sffitem  of  Govemntettt  and  Secret  SocUlia. 
— I'he  emperor  has,  in  his  palace  a  bell  for 
the  use  of  the  oppressed  who  claim  his 
protection,  but  it  ia  now  as  much  off  duty 
03  the  cymbal  or  drum  of  the  mandarins. 
(Sue  Chinese  Empire,  Vol.  /.,  p.  358.)  Theidea 
of  the  family  ia  the  grand  principle  that  serves 
as  the  basis  of  society  iu  Cliius.  Filial  piety, 
the  constant  subject  of  dissertation  to  moruU 
ista  and  philosophers,  and  continually  recom- 
mended in  the  proclamations  of  emperors 
and  the  speeches  of  laaudarihs,  has  become, 
in  tbe  vieirs  of  the  Chinese,  the  fundamentHl 
root  of  nil  other  virtues.  All  means  are  made 
use  of  to  exalt  this  sentiment,  so  as  to 
make  ot  it  an  absolute  pa»iiion  ;  it  assumes 
all  forms,  minglee  in  all  actions,  and  serves 
as  the  moral  pivot  of  public  life.  Every 
crimp,  every  attempt  against  the  autliority, 
property,  or  life  of  individuals,  is  treated  as 
filial  disobedience  whilst,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
all  acts  of  virtue,  devotion,  ccimpsasion  toward 
the  anfortuoate,  commercial  probity,  or  even 
valour  in  battle,  are  referred  to  filial  piety  i  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen,  is  to  be  a  good  or 
bod  Bon.  The  emperor  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  this  grand  principle,  ivhich  dominates 
and  penetr.ites  more  or  less  deeply  nil  the 
strata  of  society,  in  this  immense  agglome- 
ration of  four  bundled  millions  of  in- 
dividuals. In  the  Chinese  language  he 
is  called  Hoang-le,  August  Sovereign,  or 
Hoang-ckou,  August  Elevation  ;  but  his  name 
par  exetlltnat  is  Tien-dMi,  Son  of  neaven. 
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B  ut  in  thebosom  of  this  sceptical  aodivuiura 
people,  there  has  always  remuned  a  patei- 
f  u1  and  vivadous  spark  Uiat  tbe  Tartar  goKR 
ment  hss  never  been  able  to  eitirpate,  ud 
secret  societies  have  been  furmed  all  over  tk 
empire,  the  members  o(  which  have  im 
with  impatience  the  Maatchu  dominatioB  ul 
cherished  the  idea  of  oTertbrowiugitto  oUm 
a  national  govemmeiit.  {Hue.  CkimtMw^ 
Vol.  I.,  p.  IS,  84  ) 

No  nation  is  more  closely  united  bf 
tbe  ties  of  clanship,  which  ijiey  dengntt 
by  tbe  word  ting,  than  tbe  (.^[leiie.  H 
the  many  millions  are  divided  into  n!ka 
more  than  400  sing  j  those  who  beloogti 
the  same  sing,  consider  each  other  a*  relUiou, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  bwni 
in  doty  to  lend  mutual  help.  This  eieelial 
custom  degenerates  frequently  into  that  a- 
elusive  partiality,  whicJi  is  so  repngnaiil  M 
the  spirit  of  true  philanthropy.  One  liagii 
opposed  to  the  otiier,  one  clan  oppretseib 
other  ;  they  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  ttfff 
in  open  hostilities.  The  ties  of  neaieri^i 
tionahip  are  aUll  closer.  A  Chiuese  is  tai^i 
by  his  sages  to  love  his  relations.  {GutJan 
Chineie  Hittory,  Foi /.,  p.  207.)  | 

Vivil  Qovemneat — 'I'he  entire  govawall 
ia  under  the  direction  of  two  couucil^  stlM^ 
to  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  the  ifei-ka,  M 
Kian-kt-tehou.  The  SrsC  isdiarged  withW 
preparation  of  plsoe,  and  the  deapitd  A 
current  business.  Ita  duty  is,  ocoordinglsM 
official  book,  "to  put  in  order,  and  to  mm 
manifest  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  ■■ 
Imperii^  will,  and  to  regu)al«  tiie  fomsfl 
sdniinistrative  decrees."     It  may  be  r^<4 

some  measure  as  the  secretaryship  of  ll^ 
empire.  Tbe  second  council,  named  Kin»to, 
tchou,  deliberates  with  tbe  emperoi  eooear' 
ing  political  n&irs.  The  Cbiueae  distisRBAi 
first,  the  great  prefecture  named  ^oo, 
have  a  special  adiuiniatiation  ander  tb  i 
spection  of  the  superior  government  d  ll 
province;  seeondly,  the  prefecbire 
Tcheotf,  the  functionaries  of  which 
some  times  on  tbe  provincial 
and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  gnuti] 
tore  i  and,  finally,  the  sub-prefectBts 
below  both  the  Fou  and  the  Tcfaeon. 
q!  these  tbree^  the  Fun  and  Tebeou,  aii 
Hien,  possess  a  kind  of  chief  town. 

LiUralure.—Th%  greateat  oouoteq 
the  Imperial  power  consists  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  corporation  of  men  of  It 
ancient  insititution,  which  has  been 
on  a  stdid  basis,  and  the  origin  of  whid  M 
least  as  early  as  tfae  eleventh  century  ^ 
our  ers.  It  may  be  said  tbot  the  adaieiiM 
tion  reoeivea  all  ita  real  and  direct  '"'■^ 
from  thia  sort  of  liteior;  oltgarcby-  1* 
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enpeior  can  only  chooae  his  oivil  ageuts 
uDDDgtlie  lettered  class,  and  in  ccnfortaitf 
with  Mtablulied  amngementa.  Every  Clhinese 
Bftf  piHUit  liunsalf  fofthe  ezaminatioa  for 
tJu  Eliird  liUnry  degree,  aiid  those  who 
obuiu  this,  may  then  become  candidates  fot 
tbeiecond,  which  opens  the  way  to  o&tcial 
tmplojmeiit.  To  fill  the  higher  offices  the  price 
mnitbe  obtained  iu  the  competition  fur  the 
jntd^ree.  The  o'>rporatioo  uf  lettered  men 
rMraited  every  year  by  the  method  of  ezsjui- 
ratioD,  coiiatitalea  a  privileged  clase,  nlmoet 
^onlynobility  recognised  iu  CLiua,  and  it 
■ur  be  couaidered  as  the  chief  strength  a&d 
lervs  of  the  empire. 

Ntbltt.  Of  the  twelve  orderi  of  the  Imperial 
isbili^  of  Chine,  tsinw'  n  ia  the  first 
iwing  the  second  ;  beileh,  third  ;  beiteeh, 
bsttii ;  chill  kwuh  kung,  fifth  ;  f-kwob  kang, 
aitb. 

Hereditary  titles  only  exist  for  tlie  Imperial 
faoily,  and  for  the  descendants  of  Confucius, 
■bo  are  still  very  numerous  in  the  province 
rfChingtoiig.  To  the  hereditary  titles  which 
tbs  reUtiona  of  the  emperur  enjoy,  there  are 
ittuhed  certain  prerogatives,  as  well  hs  a  very 
■tDdest  allowance,  the  right  of  wearing  a  red 
pellow  girdle,  of  putting  a  plume  of  peacock's 
isilheiB  in  their  caps,  and  of  having  six, 
jgbt,  or  twelve  bearers  to  their  palanquins, 
my  cannot,  more  than  any  other  citizen, 
Ktend  to  any  public  office,  without  Laving 
nvionsly  taken  tbeir  JiterHry  degree  at  Fekin 
M  Honkden,  the  capital  of  Alontchuria. 
&ese  Tatar  nobles  ars  often  seen  living  in 
Uhmss  and  penury  on  their  small  pensions, 
nd  bsving  no  otlier  proof  to  show  of  their 
Aeitrioos  origia  thuu  tlie  red  or  jellow 
jidle-  A  private  tribnnnl,  however,  is  cbarg- 
i  (o  govern  tbem  and  superintend  tbeir  con- 

Kt 

Tlie  first  civil  and  military  mandarins  who 
ne  distil. guisbed  tliemselvesin  the  admii 
■tioa  or  in  wnr,  receive  the  titles  of  koung, 
m,  phy,  Ur,  and  non.  All  tbe  officers, 
fil  and  military,  of  tbe  Cliineee  empire,  are 
rided  into  nine  orders,  khioupiitg,  dis- 
tgoislied  one  from  the  other  by  certniu 
ttoas,  or  rather  balls,  of  tbe  siie  of  a 
{eon's  egg,  which  ore  worn  sbove  the  official 
[I.  Tbia  diatinctive  ball  is  of  plain  red  cora4 
'  tha  first  order,  of  carved  ooral  for  the 
»nd,  of  a  transparent  deep  blue  stone  for 
I  third)  of  pale  blue  for  the  fourth,  crystal 
the  fifUi,  of  some  opaque  white  stone 
the  Bixtb,  and  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
L  ointb.of  gilt  and  wrought  copper.  Every 
n  a  subdivided  into  two  claBsee,  tbe  one 
ive  ftud  official,  the  othei  snpemnme- 
f  i  bnb  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  balls. 
Um  official  penonoges  comprised  \a  these 
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nine  orders  are  designated  by  the  generic 
term  of  kouang-Jou,     I'he  name  of  luando- 

is  unknown  to  the  Chinese ;  it  was  invent- 
by  the  first  EuropeauB  who  visited  the 
country,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  word  "mandai"  to  command, 
which  they  made  mandarin.  The  famous 
Imperial  academy  of  Uan-Lin  is  composed 
iterary  Kmdustee  ;  it  furnishes  orators 
for  the  public  festivals,  and  literary  exami- 
ners fur  the  province,  and  is  supposed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  saenoa 
generally.  (Hw.  GhintK  Empire,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  19,  87,  69,  90,  95.)  But  the  people  of 
Europe,  where  the  press  teems  with  new 
publicatioiiH,  muy  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
amongst  400  millions  of  men,  there  is  not 
one  original  writer,  nor  has  thsre  been 
an;y  for  mnny  centuries.  Tlie  essays  nf 
Bucoessfiil  htersry  candidates  arealmostihe 
only  new  publications  which  see  tbe  light, 
and  these  contain  nothing  but  what  many 
millions  before  tbem  have  written  under 
similar  oirciimstauc». 

Roca,  Of  the  three  great  races,  Chinese, 
Mongol  and  Mantchu,  the  predominating 
color  of  tbe  skin  of  the  Chinese  ia  yellow, 
but  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  a  maroon 
tint  oocor.  The  face  is  broad  and  fiat ; 
cheek  bones  projecting,  irides  bluck :  eyes 
obliquB  :  besrd  sosnty,  stature  above  that 
of  tbe  Malay  and  Tibetan,  below  that  of 
the  European.  The  sea-oOKSt  people  are 
skilful  and  enterprising,  with  that  self-reliance 
which  enables  nations  to  emigrate,  and  we 
find  them  swarming  in  the  Malay  ports,  in 
SiD^fspore,  Borneo,  and  tbe  Philippines,  and 
numbei-s  are  in  Australia,  the  West  Indies, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  but,  except 
in  baddhist  Burmsli,  they  are  not  settlers, 
only  forming  temporary  conr.ectiona,  sending 
all  tbeir  savings,  and  looking  forward  to 
return  to  their  native  bind.  Next  to  the 
Malay  this  people  are  the  most  formidable 
pirates  of  ths  eastern  seas.  Tbe  Llongols  and 
Chinese  hive  scanty  beards, 

Fivdaloriet.  The  numerous  military  fenda- 
tories  of  tbe  empire  are  scattered  through  the 
regions  known  to  the  Chinese  geogrspher  as 
Inner  and  Outer  Mengolia,  Ulinsutsi,  and 
Tsini;  Hai,  or  Koko-Nor  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  troops  of  Tibet  under  tbe  resident  filinister 
of  that  country.  Tbe  tribes  acknowledging  the 
sway  of  China  ore  divided  into  Inner  and 
Outer  Mongolians.  The  former  occupy  the 
region  to  tviiich  their  name  refers  them  ;  the 
latter,  all  tbe  other  tracts  and  distriota  above 
mentioned. 

Inner  Mongolia,  Ijring  between  the  Desert 
nf  Gobi  and  the  contiuuoua  frontier  of 
Uancburia    and  Chine,    was    occupied,    in 
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1812,  by  24  tribes,  diffsring  in  name,  ir- 
regnlorl;  nuged  uuder  49  sUndards,  aLd 
divided,  in  unevaa  propoitious,  into  alz 
ehalian,  or  leagues, 

The  Outer  Uongoliana  were,  1st,  foiu 
tribes  of  EaJkas  of  different  uamea,  under 
kliauB,  whicL,  with  two  fragmeubtrj  tribes 
attached  to  tbem,  formed  four  leagues ; 
they  unmbered  in  all  eigbty-six  aiandards, 
and  resided  in  the  territory  north  of  the 
Desert  of  Oobi,  geographically  named  Outer 
Mongolia ;  2d,  Eleven  tribes,  not  in  lea- 
goes,  under  34  stoadards,  scattered  to  the 
west  of  the  Holau  moDntaius,  in  the  South- 
west of  Inner  Moiigulia  j  to  tbe  south  of  the 
Altiu  ;  and  to  the  north  of  tboTeiigkiri  ranges  ; 
Srdi  Two  tribes  of  mohauimed&us,  under  two 
standards,  at  Haroi  and  Turfan,  within  the 
provincial  boundaries  of  Kausuli,  louth  of  the 
Celestial  Mountiiios  j  and  4ih,  Five  tribes 
Tinder  29  BUudarda  round  Kuko-Nor,  called 
by  the  Cliineae  Taing-Hai,  ur  Azure  Sea. 
There  are  lamas  of  both  Inner  and  Outer 
Mongolians.  Nearly  every  aiandard  of  the 
above,  if  not  all,  has  a  native  head  entitled  a 
Dzassak,  whose  chieftain  ship  ia,  with  sliglit  li- 
mitations, bereditiiry  j  tbe  people  under  their 
rule  are  collectively  styled  iirbadu  or  orpatu, 
thelam.is  excepted,  who  aredistini^uBhedaa  of 
Sbapi  Nor  ;  their  Dzasaaks  take  the  prefix 
lama  before  their  title.  The  few  tribes,  or 
remnants  of  tribes  not  under  such  ohieftaini, 
are  under  the  more  immediate  authority  of  the 
Banner  geiierals  and  resident  Ministers  from 
China.  These  last  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
Under  the  T^iangkinn  of  Sui-yuea  are  the  Tu- 
met  of  Shansi  beyond  tbe  Wall;  under  the  Tu- 
tung  at  Kalgan,  on  tbe  Wall,  the  most  privi- 
leged tribe  of  Cbahar,  Bnrgou  iacorporated 
in  Cbahar,  Kalkas  and  £lnth  ;  under  the 
Tutung  at  Jeb-ho,  Taahtava  ELuth,  under  tbe 
Fu-tutung  at  Hurun-pir,  Eiuchs  and  New 
Bargou  ;  under  tbe  Tdung-kwan  at  Tasangula, 
Solon,  Taguri,  Oruncbun  and  Pilar,  paying  pel- 
try ;  both  these  being  under  the  Tsiangkiun 
of  Sagalien.  In  Hi,  tbe  Tsiankiun  has  autho- 
rity over  Etnths  and  Cbahara  of  hia  own 
central  province  of  Hi,  who  have  also  Chi- 
nese ministers  ;  over  Elutbs,  Chabara,  and 
Hasaacks  under  the  T^aataan  Miiuater  resi- 
dent  at  Tvbagatai,  and  over  the  mofaamme- 
daOB  of  tbe  eight  cities  in  Hi,  south  of  the 
Tien  Shan,  who  are  under  resident  ministers 
of  different   degrees. 

In  Uliasutai  province, which  receives  a  small 
gatrisoii  from  the  Tsiangkiun  of  Sbansi,  there 
are  Taognu  Uriankai,  some  of  them  Yumuh 
herdsmen,  some  Tasang  peltry-men,  under  the 
Tsiangkiun  in  observation  at  Kurun,  who  is 
father  supreme  over  the  Ministers  at  Kobdo, 
having  charge  of  the  Mingats,  Eluths,  CtuJc- 


sim,  Altai  Uriankai  and  Altai-NarUiin-fai 
of  tbe  far  priivincei 

On  the  borders  of  Tibet,  us  Tvanii,  n 
Dam  Mongols,  under  eight  ataodard^  um- 
able  to  the  authority  of  the  rvidai 
Taantaan. 

Aa  to  the  feudal  constitution  of  th«aa  iHm, 
{Wade'i  Chinae  Army,  pa}t  68),  tht  b 
ming,  clialkau  or  leagues,  into  whidi  tk« 
twenty-foni  tribes  are  formed,  in  uk 
under  a  head  or  elder,  and  a  lieetM^ 
obosen  from  a  list  of  Dsassakt  presnttdH 
the  emperor  by  the  Colonial  OfHce.  Evsj  ' 
tribe  is  bound  to  assist  any  other  io  the  m 
league  which  may  be  ia  danger.  Omk  ' 
three  years,  the  leaguea  are  mustered  by  to 
high  commisrionera  selected  b;  the  «iipi> 
from  incilmbeuts  of  high  civil  and  miliiar 
poets  in  the  empire;  their  visit  isofitk^ 
roughly  inquisitorial  character.  Tbe  Db» 
saks  are  in  turn  compelled  to  pay  vinti  ti 
Peking  ;  the  year  iu  which  it  is  not  the  dOj 
of  this  or  that  Dzassak  to  go,  he  aeo^i 
Taikib.  On  stated  occasions,  all  atssmUe  >  i 
court  costume  to  do  homage  intokenrffolQ 
before  the  door  consecrated  to  Majeatj  a'it  ; 
head  quartets  of    the    tribe. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  Oiil«,  ii 
much  thesxme  as  that  of  the  laosrllup 
liana.  Their  DaasaakH  are  ennobled  by  •! 
the  sania  titles  except  Tapunang  of  riid 
there  are  none.  Some  of  the  DnM^ 
whether  otherwise  ennobled  or  not,  kn 
tbe  title  Khan,  which  ia  superioi  to  iq 
of  the  rest,  and  brings  with  italu^ 
allotment  of  pay  and  gifts.  Thnr  chalbi* 
leagues,  have  each  a  captain-geneial,  *>'  > 
lieutenant  like  the  Inner  Mongols,  and  M 
like  them  mustered  and  iospected  trieosid^ 
Their  military  oi^auization  ia,  with  a  fa*  a- 
ceptiotis,  the  same.  First,  in  thengina' 
Outer  Mongolia,  we  find  four  le^net  AJ^ 
kas,  each  under  a  kbau  :  l8t>  tbe  IWM 
khanate,  numbering  20  atandaids  nads  S 
tsoling;  2nd,  tbe  Sain-noin  24,  indudiigM 
Elutb  standards,  in  38j  tsoling  companaK 
3rd,  tbe  Tsetaen,  23  standards  in  46^  c* 
panics  ;  4th,  the  Dzaa-saktu,  under  19  *^ 
ards,  including,  of  Ehoita  io  24}  compui* 
Now  coma  the  Durbet  in  two  wings,  cecM 
whioh  is  a  league  under  a  lienteoant-gaM^ 
appointed  as  above  :  the  left  conqmsiDg  %■ 
standards  of  Durbets  and  one  (J  KhaM 
11  companies;  the  ri^^t,  tiiree  ofDmM 
and  one  of  Khoita,  ip  17  companiea  1U 
position  is  beyond  tbe  north-west  frc^K 
line  of  the  Dzassoktu  ;  they  extend  aamiH' 
province  of  Kobdo  north  of  the  city  of  W 
name,  and  their  troops,  amounting  in  1611^ 
1400  Moitia,  were  under  the  TuNfaim  of  <)• 
Chiuese  sovenunent  at  Kobdo.  The  W 
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ringi  are  subject  to  one  khan.  Uader  the 
«me  officer  of  Kobdo,  wa  the  troops  of  the 
few  Tnrgnth  of  the  Urnngii  River,  in  the 
Oiith-eutof  the  seme  province,  and  Hoshoit 
f  the  Djabkhan  farther  north.  The  former 
isder  two  standarda  in  three  companies, 
rhioh  woald  give  bnt  150  makia,  furm  a 
sague ;  the  siiigle  etandard  and  company  of 
ke  latter,  fomiBhing  50  makia,  belong  to 
Mua. 

Under  the  Kurun  general  are  595  Tasang 
amiliea  of  Uriankai  Tangnu,  paying  tno 
kins  of  marten  far,  and  412  paying  80 
iray  monae  akina  under  the  Tsautaan  of 
Cobdo,  412  of  Altai  Taognn,  paying  gray 
Donse  skioa,  256  marten  aliins,  and  429 
*aying  fonr  fox  akins  each  :  also  61  of  Altai 
lior  Tangnu  paying  gray  moose  skiD,  end  147 
>aying  marten  fur.  Of  Yumnh  there  are, 
inder  the  general,  eight  companies  of  Urian- 
Lai,  and  under  the  Tsantsan,  aeren  of  Altai, 
md    two  of  Altai  Nor. 

Of  the  leagues  whose  soldiery  is  under  com- 
nand  of  the  Teiaugkinn  of  Hi,  of  whom 
ume  mention  has  been  made  before,  there 
ire  four  of  Old  Turgnths  and  one  of  Uoahoita 
Itstribnted  in  five  circuits.  The  north 
sont^ns  the  Old  Torguths  of  Hopoksiloh, 
hree  standards  in  14  ;  the  east,  those  of 
TairiiDlang,  two  in  7  ;  the  west,  those  of 
ihe  Kiver  Tblng  one,  in  4  companies, 
rheae  are  north  of  the  Tengkiri,  atretehing 
lell  into  Tarbagatai. 

Following  the  outline  of  modern  Kansah. 
ve  find  in  the  north-east  of  the  Taing 
iai,  or  Koko-Nor  territory,  five  tribes  in 
lue  league  of  29  standards ;  it  is  peculiar 
D  having  no  captain  or  lieutenant  like 
lie  rest  Their  standards  are  21  of  Hoahoits 
n  80  companies  ;  one  of  Ehoits  in  1  ■  tour  of 
[■orgntha  in  12  ;  one  of  Kalkas  in  1 ;  and  two 
f  Clioroa  in  6^  companies.  Their  fighting 
trength  ia  1612,  would  thna  be  6U26  makia, 
nder  the  command  of  the  Resident  at  Si-ning, 
n  tbe  borders  of  Kansnb. 

The  mahommedaoB  of  Hami  and  Turfan  as 
'all  aa  those  of  the  citiea  in  East  Turkestan, 
ave  been  noticed  in  the  Eansuh  and  Hi  com- 
landa.  The  tribe  of  Hami  has  one  standard 
1  18,  Turfan,  one  in  15  companies ;  or  rea- 
Bctively  650  and  750  makia,  under  the 
Ixaasak,  who  are  OTeraeen  by  a  lingtaui  at 
Mh  plao^  under  the  tutnng  of  Uramtai  as 
!iiaf. 

The  nohili^  of  these  are  under  the  lame 
bligations  of  homag«  and  service  as  in 
t*  preceding  tribes.  There  appears  to  be 
me  fiscal  dutinotioa  between  tbe  mahome- 
■DB  of  Hami  and  Turfan,  and  those  of  111 
ad  the  cities  in  the  South  Oirenit  of  Hi,  or 
'nAortui,  who  tie  mentioned  as  bmilies  pay- 
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)  ing  a  tribute  or  tax  of  produce,  from  wbiob 
none  are  exempt  but  the  soldiery.  The 
only  indigenous  troops  returned  in  the  Digest, 
however,  were  500  mahomedans  at  Caehgar, 
inl812,  the  chief  of  the  circuit  cities,  over 
these  there  is  a  tsungtcwan,  a  fu-toung-kwan, 
and  5  pihchaog  centurions.  Their  garnanna 
of  Banuermen  and  Luhying  were  given  before. 
Tabular  Statement  of  the  Population  and 
Armed  Proportion  of  the  Tribee  (1812.) 
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There  are  many  small  scattered  tribes. 
Amongst  these  are  the  nomad  Yu-muh,  wan- 
dering herds,  they  and  the  Tosang,  slayers  of 
biid,  beast,  or  Gab,  the  skin  or  fleah  of  which 
is  paid  by  them  as  tribute,  are  variously  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  military  jurisdictiona 
of  extra-provincial  China,  and  are  adminis- 
tered more  or  leas  by  military  functionaries. 
The  Tasang  are  to  be  found  in  Kirin,  and 
Tsitsibar  of  the  Mancburian  provinces,  and 
Urianghai ;  tbe  Yumuh  are  at  Changkia- 
kan,  and  in  Ili,  Jeh  ho  of  the  map,  Tarba- 
gatai, Uriangbai,  Kobdo,  and  Tibet ;  there 
are  also  Yu-muh  between  Tibet  and  the 
KbhsuIl  frontier,  under  the  jninister  residing 
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at  Si-ning-fn,  and  on  the  borders  of  Shan- 
si  in  the  ICwei-Iiwa  command.  Aocording 
to  the  rule  of  collection  amonf;  the  Urianghni 
tribes,  a  marteii  akin  short  is  made  np  by  pay- 
ment of  ten  h'X  skins  ;  one  of  the  latter,  by 
payment  of  half  a  tael.  At  this  rate,  the  Kiriii 
peltry  would  be  worth  11,990  tnels  ;  that  of 
Tsitsihar,  44,970  taels.  Wo  cannot  wy  what 
allowances  are  made  to  the  tributarie:!.  The 
Sang-tiiig  of  Ta-aang  Ula,  mentioned  above, 
tender  every  Cba-hien,  id  pearls,or  1760 
pearls  iu  all,  to  the  Kwang-chu-sz,  or  House- 
hold treasury  ;  5,000  catties  weight  of  honey, 
to  the  Household  Kwinling;  I,OO0  fir-oonea 
for  fuel,  and  54  3hih,  pecula  or  fir-nuts  to 
the  Household  Ch-ng-i-sz,  office  of  ceremonies, 
banquets,  &c.  There  is  i>o  filed  due  of  fish  ; 
what  is  collected  goes  to  the  Chen-fang,  or 
Imperial  buttery.  The  coat  of  the  collection 
will  be  found  to  be  above  40,000  taels, 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  Tsungkw-n  and 
other  officers  ;  what  may  be  the  value  of  the 
tribute,  we  have  no  data  for  computing.  The 
honey  collected  by  the  Sang-ting  is  worth  but 
40  catties  a  tael.  These  Sang-ting  are  scat- 
tered through  14  magisterial  districts  ou  the 
north  of  Chihii,  and  beyond  its  border  in 
Shing-king-fu  ;  the  old,  965  families,  pay  a  tax 
amounting  in  all  to  4214,  the  new,  1116  fami- 
lies, 8071  tael.i,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  of 
fowls,  deer  of  different soria,  wild  boars,  hares, 
pigeons,  quails,  wild  ducks,  herons,  small  scaled 
fish  (trout  1),  hawks  and  falcons,  ravens,  honey, 
deers'  flesh,  osprey  feathers  for  arrows,  fox- 
skins,  and  seal  skins.  They  are  divided  iuto 
classes  according  to  the  trihate  requii-ed  of 
tham,  if  the  land  under  their  tillage  do  not 
render  sufficient.  The  new  families  ahonld 
pay  about  '035  of  a  tael  on  very  Hiang,  or  6 
Chinese  acres.  The  total  extent  in  their  hands 
is  about  137,560  acres.  They  and  the  old  are 
under  the  civil  authorities  of  the  districts  in 
irhich  they  abide. 

The  nomads  of  the  Sagalien  river  and 
island  of  Tan^i,  in  the  province  of  Kirin, 
are  not  registered  in  Chuhien  or  Tsoling 
companies.  In  1812,  they  were  2398 
families  under  56  surnames,  of  the  Heiche, 
Fayak,  Kaye,  Orunchun,  and  Kelur  tribes 
held  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Tutung  of  Sansing,  each  family  paying  a  tri- 
bute of  one  marten  skin. 

Maou-tze  on  the  south  of  Szechnen  are 
said  to  be  wild  mountaineers,  but  mnoh 
connected  with  them  is  obscure.  Friar  Odoric 
travelling  in  China  notices  the  differences 
between  the  races  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  great  mountain,  from  which  the  friar 
teetai  to  have  passed  a  part  occupied  by 
th*  Meau-tss  or  other  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
do  not  now  extend  so  far  east ;  but  what  Polo 
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says  of  savage  cannibals  with  blae-paiiU 
(i.  t.  tattooed)  faces  in  Fokien  seeiu  to  im^ 
that  they  did  so  in  his  time ;  and  someobHn- 
atinns  of  Sir  John  Davis  coirobontc  tb 
(Polo  178.  Chinne.  Svpp.  Vol. p. 2iO.)  M 
in  the  modern  Chinese  census  one  eliuolUi 
population  in  a  district  of  the  prgvioM  « 
Cantou  appear  as  Blacks  {Chin  Hod.,  p.  lEi). 
Indeed  Semedn  (about  1632)  says  there « 
still  an  independent  kingdom,  pmamaUjif 
the  Meau-tse,  in  the  mountains  dividiii 
Folcien,  Canton,  and  Kiangii,  victboM^ 
which  Odorio  speaks  {Ret.  Delia  China, p.  \ii 
'I'he  habits  and  appearaoca  of  tboM  am 
would,  no  doubt,  stand  in  strong  contnitli 
those  of  the  Ghineae,  who  call  them  DagM 
and  Wolfmen.  The  "barrel  of  hora"  »« 
on  the  head  may  perhaps  be  identifitd  vilk 
the  grotesque  coiffure  of  the  Mesu-tse  mam, 
described  by  Dnbalde  as  "  a  light  board,  «■ 
than  a  foot  long  and  five  or  six  fnchea  «i^ 
which  they  cover  with  their  hair,  aud  Biil 
with  wax  sothat  they  seem  to  haveahtirW 
on.  They  cannot  rest  the  head  nor  lie  ien, 
except  by  putting  something  under  tbescA 
and  they  are  obliged  constantly  to  twiit  tb 
hosd  right  or  left  in  passing  along  the  iond 
paths.  And  the  business  of  combing  the  hat 
is  a  still  greater  dtfficuity:  they  most  tixnkiM 
their  heads  for  hours  by  the  fire  to  «ft 
the  wax,"  etc.  Vule  Cathay.  I,  p.  Ill' 
T\te  Army  o/  Ohwt  consists  of  the  Bsnntnai 
who  may  be  said  to  be  the  force  oE  tke  )M^ 
ing  family,  and  the  troops  of  the  Giw> 
Standard,  who  are,  with  occasional  ezccptioa 
amongst  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  euM- 
tern,  entirely  Chinese.  The  Batineraoin 
Manchns,  Mungol  Tartars,  nnd  Han  kiiti,n 
Chinese  descbuded  from  those  who  foi«^ 
the  cause  of  the  Ming  when  their  oouttir 
was  invaded.  These  three  uatlons  an  Hd 
ranged  under  Eight  Banners  as  bele«,  i* 
three  first  being  styled  the  Sspinii 
the  five^  lower,  the  inferior  fiunS 
I.  Bordered  Yellow.  5.  Plain  Bed. 
3,     Plain  Yellow.  6.     Bordered  Bed. 

3.  Plain  White.  7.     Plain  Blot 

4.  Boider«l  White.      8.     Bordered  Bltt 
The  lat,  3rd,  4th  and  7th  form  the  leS,* 

remainder  the  right  wing.  The  ciiief  wf* 
intendence  of  all  Bannermen  vests  is '' 
metropolitan  office  of  the  Tu-tang,  or  Of 
tainagenaral  of  the  Banners.  The  Cbi^ 
army  not  of  the  Banner,  is  known  as  tiielA 
ying,  or  that  of  the  tenU  of  the  6i* 
Standard,  a  designation  bestowed  od  ittal^ 
tingnbh  it  from  the  Banner  corps,  lb  ^ 
quiry,  Ac-  of  1 825,  mAtt  41  principal  ^ 
eions  of  the  Banner  forces,  stationed  in  P*^ 
and  a  section  of  Chihii  ronnd  lt,andia  sleM 
of  the  other  provinces  of  China  Tnpti,  i^ 
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cburia,  and  Tarkestui.  There  an  no  Banner- 
man  in  Ngaiihwai,  Kiangai,  Hunan,  Kwangsi, 
Yunnan,  or  Kweichsu.  The  tmops  of  the 
Green  Standard  are  divided  into  1203  jing, 
battalions  or  can  ton  men  Ui  of  which  there  are 
bnt  five  in  Peking,  under  llie  comraand  of  the 
Captain-general  of  the  tiensdarmery.  'i'heae , 
yiiig  yarj  ividely  in  strength  ;  and  a  nnmbcr 
of  them,  also  diSeriog  in  different  place*, 
eomposa  a  "piau,"  of  nhich  there  are  43,  or  » 
*'chiupiau"of  vhich  there  are  72,iu  the  eighteen 
proviuoes.  X.  tiacspenkii  of  these  {VoL  I,  p. 
104)  as  estimated  at  500,000  strong.  AH 
the  Banner  garrisons  save  those  of  fuhchau. 
Canton,  Linngchau,  Ninghio,  Chwangliang, 
Sui-;uen,Tai-fuen,Tehchaii,atLdlbeiiii>e  iuusr 
garrisons  of  the  metropolitan  Cordon,  sendnp 
a  iniall  iinmberof  ofBcers  and  men  (o  Peking 
to  be  there  taught  their  duties  in  the  buutinfr 
anite  of  the  Emperor,  should  be  repair  to  Ihi 
preeanres  of  Muh-lau,  at  •Jeb-ho  (Zhehol). 
Theae  are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Tsungk' 
(3a)  two  filtch  ing  (4a)  eight  fong-ju  (Sa)  and 
eight  hian-ki  kiau,  or  anbaltems  all  uudi 
the  orders  of  the  tutang  of  Jeh-bi>, 

There  is  a  rollstef  of  the  Mongolian  nobles 
who  are  obliged  to  present  themselves  every 
year  at  Peking.  If  th«  Emperor  cross  the 
border  to  hunt,  thef  do  bim  homage  at  his 
huitiag-grouiid  instead)  and  the  expedition  is 
nnder  the  condactof  some  of  them,  while  the 
reit  attaob  themselves  to  his  suits  while  it 
lasts. 

TheTsoling,  in  1812,  were  AT,— viz.,  of 
the  Kharchin  nomades  7,  Orat  3,  SumiC 
and  Isath  1,  Maa-mingnn  4,  Kalkas  3, 
Sargow  15.  Old  Eluth  18,  aod  6  o(  the 
ve»,  or  Elutfaa  jreclaimed  since  1754,  all 
di^ngoished  as  belonging  to  the  Cb^ur 
eonnby.  There  is  at  Chahar  Also  a  large 
qsasi-military  eatablishnieut  for  the  care  of 
tlie  ozeu  and  sheep  of  the  pasture. —  IVadt'i 
CUntte  Army,  p.  3  to  4tj. 

The  mimber  of  Mantchoo troops  is  estimated 
at  60,000  men.  These  soldiers,  we  believe,  are 
liabitnally  under  the  srinn,  and  are  assidaous- 
ij  exercised  in  their  profession.  The  govern- 
mant  watches  over  them  with  great  anxiety, 
for  the  Emperor  has  a  strong  interest  in  not 
allowing  these  troops  to  stagnate  in  inaction  ; 
he  takes  oare  that  tbeyahall  preserve  something 
at  least  of  the  warlike  character  to  which  they 
owe  their  conqneat  of  the  empire. — Buo 
Cbinae  Empirt,  Vol  I.,  pag»  404. 

RtUffiov*  and  PhUotophiet.  The  Chinosa 
have  acquired  in  the  oonrae  of  their  long 
sxiatence,  more  than  one  different  kind  of 
philosophy ;  that  ia  to  aay,  there  exist  in 
China  several  radically  different  ways  of  viaw- 
iag  the  nataie  of  the  inammats  world  and 
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Tfaers  are  about  800,000  christians  inOhina, 
and  many  thonsaud  mabomedans.  The  philo- 
Bophic  ayatema  of  Lao  Tee,  of  Kung  Tsae,  or 
ConfiiCLua,  of  Tshu-bi  and  of  Buddha,  take 
iha  place  of  religions,  but  none  oE  these  foor 
aru  pure  pbilosopbiea. 

Lao-tse,  also  oalled  Lao-kinn,  was  bora 
iiitbe  year  B.C.  604,  and  died  B.C.  520  at 
the  age  of  64.  Confucius  was  bom  B.C. 
551,  and  died  in  B.C.  479,  at  tbo  age  of  73, 
Hnd  tbey  were  contemporaries  and  acquaint- 
aaoes.  Lao  Tse  reganied  Tao  as  the  Ra- 
tional Order  of  the  Universe,  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  tbinga.  Tno  means  way,  kind, 
mode,  and  in  his  views,tbe  wise  man  reuounces 
the  world  aud  plunges  himself  into  non-ex- 
istence. Lao-tze  himself  forsook  his  oflicial 
functions  and  the  world  and  died  in  a  desert. 
Ctinfucisa  repaired  to  him  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  but  was  received  with  a  eharp  rebuke 
for  bis  ambition  aud  love  of  money  and  es- 
tates, and  ridiuuled  for  hie  researchea  iuto  the 
ancient  cereiaonial.  The  mystical  formulas  of 
l40-tze  have  never  found  their  way  amongst 
the  practical  Chinese.  His  adherents  fell 
into  the  deluaiuna  of  a  mystical  magic.  Hia 
system  of  philosophy  ia  regarded  by  its  ad- 
bereiits  as  the  primitive  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  China.  Ithas  numerous 
analogies  with  that  of  Confucius,  bnt  the  indi- 
vidual exiatence  of  genii  and  demons  is  re- 
cognised in  it,  independently  of  the  parts  of 
nature  over  which  tbey  preside.  The  priests 
and  priasteasea  of  this  wurship  are  devoted  to 
celibacy,  aud  practice  magic,  aatrology,  and  ne- 
cromancy ;  they  also  study  alchemy,  and  pro- 
fess to  have  discovered  the  pbilosopher'a  atone, 
or  secret  of  making  gold,  and  a  liquid  that  ren- 
ders those  who  imbibe  it  immortal.  The  tenets 
inculcated  by  hia  folia  were,  the  priests  of  Tao, 
the  practice  of  virtue,  repression  of  animal 
pasaions,  the  iusufficiuney  of  wealth  to  procure 
bappiueaa,  ai^  the  fallacy  of  seeking  aftet 
perfect  bliss.  The  spirits  oE  darkness  and  de- 
are  worshipped,  sacrifices  being  mode  to 
tbem  (if  three  descriptions  of  victims,  which 
are  a  hog,  a  cock,  and  a  fish,  and  ^e  ohief 
priest  of  this  sect  professes  to  have  power 
over  the  gods  and  demons  of  the  iovisible 
world.  In  fact,  the  sect  of  Tao  may  be  call- 
ed the  mystics  of  China,  as  tbey  profess 
alchemy,  the  art  of  divination,  and  pretend  to 
great  knowledge.  They  are  called  Tao-tae, 
or  Doctors  of  Beasou,  because  their  funda- 
meutal  dogma  taught  by  tbe  renowned  Lao- 
tze,  is  that  of  a  primordial  reason,  which  has 
created  the  world.  This  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  a  work  pompously  entitled,  the  "  Book 
of  the  Way  and  of  Virtue.'*  Lao-tse  was  in 
frequent  conunanicatton  with  Confucios,  but 
it  is  diffieult  to  know  what  was  the  opinioB 
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of  the  liead  of  tbe  Religion  oftbe  Lettered 
cnHceming  tbe  doctrine  of  the  ptitriarnh  nf 
the  Doctors  ofKeaaon,  One  day  Confucius 
went  to  pn;  Lao-Tse  a  vigit,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  hia  disciples,  remained  three 
days  without  speaking  a  word.  Whatever 
may  be  Raid  of  the  iihiloaopliif^at  ideas  of 
Lao-tze,  his  disciples  ba«e  ne^er  enjtyed  great 
popularity.  Theirs  is  not  a  popular  belief. 
They  are  gross  idolaters.  To  enumerate  all 
their  idols,  would  be  a  very  tnsk  ;  nniongst 
them  are  San-tsing,  the  three  pure  ones  ; 
Sh(ing-te  orYoh  Hwang,  the  supreme  augnst 
one  ;  Pih  te,  the  northern  eni]ieror,  ic. 
Laou-keun's  work,  the  Taou-tih-king,  is  still 
extant. 

Confucius  was  born  in  551  B.C-,  and  died 
in  the  year  479  B.  C,  at  the  age  t-f  72  or 
73.  During  hi*  lifetime,  the  mnntry  now 
known  as  China  wsa  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  nt  independent  States  and  Cnnv 
monwealths.  He  was  the  son  of  the  chief 
minister  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Loo,  and 
was  himself  of  royal  descent.  Ha  rose  to  tbe 
dignity  of  minister  of  that  kingdom,  and  by 
lectures  on  ethics  gained  many  disciples,  but 
later  ha  resigned  civil  employ,  aud  devoted 
himself  to  those  works  on  philosophy  which 
up  to  the  present  day  regulate  buih  the  (to- 
vemraent  and  the  religion  of  tije  State.  He 
ooltected  also  the  earliest  documents  relating  to 
tbe  history  of  hispeopleand  coiintrj',  thepopu- 
lar  songs  and  sacred  hymns,  the  chronological 
emblems,  and  their  explanations.  (Bwrnen't 
God  in Hitlorj/,Vot.  I,p.259.)  ConfaciwTttoat 
have  been  almost  contemporary  with  Pytha- 
goras, Thales,  Socrates,    Solon,  Buddha  and 

■  Herodotus,  but  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Chinese  philosopher,  far  outvie  those  pro- 
mulgated by  the  sagea  of  ancient  Greece. 
{Sirr'tCkinaand  Hu  ChintK,Vr>l.  11,  p.  145.) 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
his  writings  was  original   and  what  obtained 

"from  previous  writers;  but  it  is  generally 
known  that  he  largely  aiinotatvd  the  ancient 
work  Yih-king,  and  he  bequeathed  five 
classics  and  four  books.  His  works  Shoo- 
king  and  Shi-king,  contain  the  historical  re- 
cords of  tbe  country  and  the  )>oems  then 
extant.  His  book  of  rites  regulates  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  outward  forms  of  the 
vhole  society,  and  constitutes  a  pnrt  of  his 
religion.  Confucius  is  described  t^  one  of 
his  disciples  as  wise,  affable,  condescend- 
ing, jnst.  Another  as  gentle,  but  inspiring 
respect ;  grave,  but  not  austere  :  venerable,yet 
pleasing.  In  the  troubles  that  occurred  from 
the  efforts  at  aggrandisement  which  the  several 
kings  made,  be  was  sometimes  in  high  employ, 
but  once  at  least  a  fugitive,  but  at  the  close  of 

'bis  long  life,  he  left  about  three  IhonBacd 


followers  of  his  doctrines,  ThesniUaUa^ 
domswere annexed  bytheraoeofhiiMifwIiid 
dynasty,  the  first  emperor  was  Chj-Hoai( 
who  built  the  great  wall.  The  Chimae  bn 
no  existing  records  older  than  fram  tk«  tiw 
of  the  race  nf  Chou.  in  whose  reign  CoDlndii 
lived,  and  from  his  time  authentic  faiitmr 
commences-  In  the  first  of  his  fouibocb 
Confucius  traces  a  system  of  government  froa 
that  of  a  family  to  that  of  a  profinee,  ai 
from  a  province  to  a  kingdom,  making  Ih 
family  tie  the  foundation  of  the  goveniMt 
Indeed  the  Chinese  religion  has  am 
advanced  beyond  a  lore  of  pareuta,  etwjiii 
and  reverencing  them  while  alive  aniir 
shipping  them  tvhen  dend.  It  is  ritW  i 
system  of  morality,  ra»ral  philosophy,  ttmi 
religion,  and  inculcates,  nther  ihedntiatf 
men  t/i  one  another,  than  to  a  supreme  Uf 
Their  bnoks  teach  that  the  true  painnplM  <i 
virtneand  social  order  are  obedience  to punl^ 
elders,  and  rulers,  and  acting  towards  oikei 
as  they  would  be  done  by.  They  r^olitilk 
duties  alike  of  the  sovereign  and  uf  prinb 
families.  The  Ccmfucian  eebool  doea  notdo) 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beinp,  but  neiiic 
defines  this  fundamental  article  ofevoyn- 
tional  creed,  nor  inculcates  the  ueeeadlT^ 
worshipping  the  only  God.  He  iocakM 
polytheism,  by  enjoining  the  wonhipo[k» 
van  and  earth,  the  spirits  of  hills,  rim 
winds  and  fire  ;  in  fact,  all  natnre,  sxeepliit 
nature's  omnipotent  Cod.  His  dodM 
called  ill  Chinese  Ju  kea-su,  the  rtl^rf 
scholars,  i a  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  St* 
To  the  founder,  divine  honour  is  paid  bj>l 
his  followers,  who  nre  not  very  scrapoliaiii 
wurshipi'ing  one  idol  more  or  less,  sod  b* 
long  maintained  the  most  abeurd  pinlbM 
Hisdeseendanta  are  the  only  heredituje>' 
bles.  (Gutilofft  Ghiittre  Hutery,  Vol.  l,n 
(j8.)  Confucius  himself  is  never  rdigicxHS 
his  writings  ;  he  content*  himself  with  ma 
mending  in  general  the  obaervsnce  of  uen' 
precepts,  of  ^lial  piety,  and  fraternal  afic(ti« 
and  uf  maintainingacoiirse  nf  condnn*<* 
foi-mable  to  the  laws  of  Henven,  which  i^ 
always  be  in  harmony  with  human  mtiai' 
(Zfwe'a  GhriUiaiiUy,  Vol.  I,  p.  322.)  T* 
followers  of  Confucius  are,  by  aoraesitkK 
called  the  sect  of  Jn-kea-an.  Inreali^,  k' 
religion,  or  rather  the  doctrine  tA  theiUiitf' 
of  Confoeins,  is  Positivism.  They  care  nolil 
about  tbe  origin,  tbe  creation,  or  tbe^ 
the  world,  and  very  little  about  long  pUi* 
phical  lucubrations.  Althongh  the  fiq" 
builds  and  endows  temples  belot^ing  to  it 
two  other  sects,  the  Confucian  is  die  ■* 
gion  of  the  State,  and  (he  Court  prelaiik 
follow  the  scheme  of  eUbics  and  politia  hH 
down  by  Confucius.  It  is  a  nuious  "^^ 
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deBM  tint  the  revival   in  Cbian  was   cod- 
totapoTMy  with  an  epooh  of  pliiloaopbical  and 
liMnry  activity   eqaally  imporlant    fur  the 
W«tt,  that  which    commeuced  with  Pjthago- 
TU  u  oontempwary  of  Confuoius,    eaibnu«d 
Zeno,    EnpeHloclai,  Herodotus,  Tbuuydidea, 
Suontes  and  Plato,  and  ended  with  Aristotle, 
who  died  about  the  same  time    as  I^Ieucius. 
'i'hroDKbout  the  empirs  of  China  sume  rngua 
idea  is  entertained  by  the  psople  of  the  »x.ia- 
Uaca  ut  one  great  being,  whom  they  usually 
d«aignate  aa  Shangti,  tbe  Supreme  lliiler,  the 
Supreme  Sovereign,  or  whom  they  call  T'ieii, 
Hea?ea  ;  aad  believe  that  he,  by  a  fixet^  des- 
tiny, controls  all  the  affaire,  and  as  soch  Tien 
is  tskau  to  be  an  appellation  of  the  godhead 
of  men.     The   learned    among    the  ChLneM 
spsak  of  him,  as  he  is  represented  in  their 
Dtosf  ancient  classics,  as  having  no  form,  nor 
•oaud.norsHvour,  nor  tangibility;  and  to  their 
minds  he  appears  divested  (ff  all  distinct  per- 
Moalitj,     The  spiritual  ministers  of  heaven 
tbey  call  Shin,  ezpaimiva  apitits,  or  Sliin  ming, 
illDitrioos  spiritual  beinga.    They  divide  tbem 
into  tbe  two  large  olaases,  of  which  one  is  the 
TieD-shioor  heavenly.  But  the  «bole number 
iif  theu  spii-its  are  dependent  upon,  and  ruled 
by,  Tien  or  the  Supreme  &uler  of  Heaven,  They 
rarely  build  any  temple   for  the  worship 
Shaugti ;  there    is  not   one  such  temple 
Amoy.  and    only    one  has   been   erected   iu 
tbe  largs  city  of  Chiang  Cliow.     Still  the 
ptPple    uuivflrsally    pny    tq  heaven,    or    to 
Wven's  lord,  a  sort  d  homage  daily.     Every 
Cbinem  house  has  a  lantern  nuspeuded  out- 
nde  ihe  atreet  dour,  and  directly  over  tbe 
middle  of  the  door-way,  which  they  call  Tien 
kung  tang,  heaven's  lord's  lantern,  or  simply 
l^en  tang,  heaven's  lantern.     These  lanterns 
are  all  lighted  np,  and  incense  is  burnt  f>ir 
Uiiu,  during  a  sliorl  time  every  evening.  Also, 
one  day  in  every  year  they  profess  to  devnte 
to  his  honour  the  9th  day  of  their  let  month, 
which  they  call  bis  birth  day  I     Theu  tliey 
have  plays  acted  to  please  him!  {JoarTiai  oj 
tkt  Indian  ArcMptlago,  Na.  Yl.  1 848,  p.  350.) 
Tbe  Chevalier   Bunaen   is     of  opinion  that 
amongst  the  Oliinese,  their   worship   of  the 
dead  is   the  sole  connecting  link    between 
tbem  and  a  future  state.     In   their  disbelief 
of  immortality,  and  of  God,  Quinet  doubts  if 
they  have,  in  tbe  past  5,000  years,  lived  a 
single  day  {BiautH  God  in  HUi.  p.  265-7,  VoL 
1 .)  There  was  a  long  struggle  for  the  mastery 
ftmong  the  adherents  of  these  three  systems, 
a  struggle    which  expressed   itself  in  mutual 
prosoriptions    and    persecutions.      But    the 
Confucian  always   succeeded  in  maintaining 
for    itself    the  greatest   ascsndanoy,    except 
dnring  some  comparatively  short  period  ;  and 
it  became   definitively   paramount  fully  ten 
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centuries  ago.  From  that  time  to  this  it  has 
continued  dominant  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  tlie  philosophy  and  morality  of  all  tbe 
great  histuriaus  of  Cliba,  and  has  formed  the 
basis  of  her  peculinr  national  system  of  le- 
gislation and  administrative  procedure.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  aaaemblnge  of  those 
futidameatal  beliefs  which  are  entertained  by 
all  cultivated  Chinese  on  tbe  phenomena  of 
auiniate  and  inanimate  nature.  The  litera- 
ture ill  which  it  is  set  forth,  and  which  it 
hits  moulded,  whether  notulogical,  psychical, 
etiiiciil,  legislative  or  hiiituriual,  is  thtit,  ex- 
clusively, au  iiiUiuate  and  extensive  no- 
quaintauoa  with  wbich  lias,  for  many  centuries, 
heeu  iniidQ  indispensable  to  the  passing  of 
the  public  service  exnnii  nation  a,  which  itre, 
for  the  talent  and  ambition  of  China,  far 
more  than  tbe  hustings,  the  avenues  to  church 
preCerment,  and  the  bar  all  oumbined,  are 
fur  the  talent  and  ambiiiiin  of  England. 
Hence  Coufucianistn  is,  and  has  long  been  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  terms,  the  national,  or- 
thodoz,philosophy  and  morality  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Tuiiuist  and  Buddhist  temples  exist 
all  over  China,  and  in  latter  centuries  maho- 
madan  mosques  have  been  erected  in  many 
of  its  cities;  but  tLs  dominant  Confuci- 
anism merely  endures  Taouism,  Buddhism, 
and  mahommedaoiam  as  erroneous  and  super- 
stitious systems  of  beliefs  prevalent  among, 
beoaose  most  suited  to,  people  of  uncultivated 
or  weak  minds,  whether  rich  or  poor;  but 
which  find  m'lat  acceptance  among  the 
poorer  and  therefore  unleained  and  unenlight- 
ened classes.  They  have  no  infiuence  on  the 
national  |iolity.  The  people  are  in  novise 
prohibited  from  worshipping  in  the  Suddhist 
and  Taouist  temples ;  iu  other  words  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religious  life  by  the  tenets 
of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  other  sect.  But 
whure  Tnuuism  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion  and,  in  the  form  of  philo- 
eophy  or  morality,  extend  their  direct  influence 
into  tbe  domain  of  the  social  science  and 
art,  there  Confucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibite  their  action.  Not  only 
are  the  nutional  legielation  and  administration 
funned  exclusively  on  Confudiui  principles, 
it  is  by  them  also  that  the  more  important 
acta  of  the  private  life  of  the  Chineae  are  re- 
gulated, as  for  instance  marriages.  The 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  mahommedan- 
1  in  Chins,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  lies 
the  fact  that  Confucianism  soya  little  or 
nothing  of  a  supernatural  world  or  of  a  future 
existence.  Hence  it  leaves  almost  unsatisfied 
those  ineradicable  cravings  of  human  nature 
tbe  deaire  to  revere  and  the  longing  for  im- 
ncortal  life.  That  it  has,  uotwithstanding  its 
want  of  these,  holds  on  the  httmaa  heart, 
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maintdned  itself  not  simply  in  eziBtence,  but  u 
the  ruling  ayatem,  is  a  fact  that  must,  as 
■8  it  is  perceived,  fonn  for  every  true  thinker 
*  dedeive  proof  of  the  existence  of  great  and 
vital  tmthii  in  its  tlieories,  as  well  es  tbort 
aoandness  and  wbolesomeneRs  in  the  practicAl 
rales  which  itdicUttea.  By  Chinese  philosophy, 
must  be  understood  Cuafuciau  philosophj' ; 
and  by  Chinese  moiitlity,  the  mond  priiiciplea 
rooted  in  that  philosophy.  And  the  object 
of  these  remarks  being  essentially  practical, 
only  brief  notices  will  be  made  of  the  pliiloso- 
phical  doctrines  contained  in  Buddhism  aud 
Taouism  ia  what  is  to  follow  ;  though  the 
inflnance  which  these  By8ten)8  exercise  as 
religions,  will  be  again  alluiled  to. 

In  order  to  get  a  distinct  general  con- 
ception of  the  Chinese  philosophical  litera- 
ture, two  epochs  must  be  specially  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  began  with  Confiieiux  (Rung 
tsze),  who  was  boni  B.  C.  551  and  end- 
ed with  Menciiis  (Meng-Tsze),  who  died 
about  B.  C  317.  The  aecond  began  with 
Chow-leen-ke  or  Cbow-tsse,  who  commenced 
his  labours  about  A.  D.  1034,  and  ended 
with  Choo-ke  or  Choo-tsze,  who  died  in  A  D, 
1200.  The  first  lasted  for  seven  geuerations. 
It  was  separated  by  an  interval  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  from  the  second  ;  which  lasted 
for  five  generations.  Both  were  periods  of 
rerival  of  ancient  learning  and  of  further 
development.  Both  embraced  several  celebm' 
ted  philosophers,  beeidea  those  mentioned, 
but  in  each  case  it  was  the  originator  and 
closer  of  the  epoch  who  bocame  most  cele- 
brated. The  writers  of  the  second  epoch  are 
often  mentioned  A  the  philosophers  of  tin 
Lung  dynasty  ;  which  Utter  was  established  ii 
A.D.  960,  about  70  years  before  Chow-b'Ze'i 
labours  began,  and  continued  in  possesHiui 
of  the  sovereignty  tjll  A.  D.  1371,  till  about 
70  years  after  Chow-tSEii's  Inbours  cloxed 
Confucius,  though  his  name  in  the  West 
became  identified  with  Chinese  learning,  was 
by  no  means  its  originator.  Authentic 
though  not  full  records,  embodying  ethiciil 
and  political  doctrines,  extended  back  to  B.  C. 
2357,  or  to  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
before  Confucius,  while  the  Chinese  philos- 
ophy originated  with  Fuh  he,  who  lived  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  some  twenty-three  gen- 
erations before  tlie  exact  chronological  era ; 
which  latter  took  place  B.  C-  2637  with  the 
institution  of  the  national  cycle  of  sixty  years. 
Allowing  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  this 
would  place  Fuh-he  about  B.C.  3327.  It  was 
he  who  aubtttituted  writing  for  the  knotted 
strings  that  had  previously  formed  the  only 
means  of  record  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first  es- 
tablished marriages,  and  separate  families. 
To  him  are  also  ascribed  gome  mTilization 
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labours  of  lesser,  but  still  great,  inpsitiBt^ 
the  diviuon  of  the  day  into  twelve  ihe  Ala 
or  watches,  of  two  hours  tseh.  Fnh-luH 
therefore  the  founder  of  Chinese  civiliaUN 
genenlly.  But  ha  is  peihaps  bettknonw 
ihe  originator  i>f  the  natural  pbilaso|ilij,*W 
in  particutar  as  the  author  of  the"  ^hlDii- 
grams,"  which  were  diawu  by  him  h  M- 
lows: — 


l!l    .      I 


The  multiplioatina  of  these  eight  diagnw  { 
by  themiielves  prodnced  sixty-four  dosbU  , 
diagrams  much  as  . —  ' 


The  ftTinotatJnn  of  Confucius  to  the  sum* 
work,  the  Yib-King,  sUtee  that  Fob-be  gM  dt 
idea  of  the  diagrams  from  a  figtue  oe  Ik 
back  of  a  "  dragon  liorae"  that  icsaed  ftflii 
river.  Tlie  same  annotation  states  that, 
Full-be  invented  the  Eight  Dia^raiH  h 
observed  the  cinifigurations  and  appw*"" 
I  the  heavens  and  the  *arth,  and  the  midi 
1  birds  aud  beofia  ;  also  that  be  ddi* 
iformation  from  his  own  ]^>eraan  ami  W 
things  aroi:nd  biin.  These  terse  paaag*' 
an  ancient  author  are,  when  taken  litn? 
apt  to  give  a  ridiculous  air  to  tha"Ei|'' 
Diagrams-"  But  a  little  exiiroination  ik^ 
the  meaning  to  be  that  Fuh-he  cocstn* 
the  Eight  Diagrams  only  after  a  cardnl  P 
extensive  survey  of  iiaturo  and  ils  v^ 
phenomena,  as  exhibited  in  the  dtf* 
menta  wliich  we  call  astronomy,  meteotukft 
physical  geKgraphy,  and  natural  hist«7i» 
after  reflection  on  bis  own  nature,  [Aj*J 
and  mental,and  on  the  nature  of  men  gepii^ 
as  manifested  in  the  events  of  the  sooiil* 
around  him.  The  Eight  Diagrams  fanned  ■ 
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[wAiiiilllartntiTe  figurs  intended  to  elaci- 
dtt«Fah-be's  theoryof  thauuir«rM,  a  tbeory 
idoptedkfcer  careful  ceflaotiiiii  oa  all  uilmitte 
ud  uiMiinitte  nature  within  his  ken.  They 
artiaso  £v  undoubtedl;  the  funudatiou  of 
CbioegM  philosophy,  but  it  uiusb  aot  be  ea- 
wm«d  ^at  learned  Chinese  conoeive  Any 
Mcult  power  to  lie  iu  them.  Unch  ia  the 
ume  w»r  we  might  say  that  the  Literary 
Frinee.  heTiDg  been  imprjaoned  (while  he 
Tu  Still  a  vasaal  of  the  dynnsty  he  over- 
Ucew)  by  hia  jealous  sozOTHin,  during  the 
Tftin  B.  0:  1 144,  1 143.  1 142,  made  in  the 
McliuioQ  K  diEEerent  armngemeut  of  the  I^gLt 
DiagraniB;  and  he,  with  one  of  hia  (one,  Chow 
knnf ,  who  labored  after  the  estAbliebment  of 
the  family  in  the  sovereignty,  gave  [lerinaiieaoy 
lutbeir  joint  deveiopnient  of  the  national  phi- 
laMphy  by  attsohiog  «  few  words  of  ez- 
^cation  to  each  of  the  sixty -four  doubled 
dia^ms.  Fith-he's  diffKrams,  aa  re-ar- 
rMiged,  together  with  the  short  ezplica- 
timta  of  the  first  monarch  of  the  Chow  dynas- 
ty and  bis  sun,  form  the  basis  or  text  of  the 
fint  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Books,  the  Yih- 
^iu^  After  an  interval  of  six  centuries  Con- 
fncioB  appeared,  aitd,  among  his  other  cele- 
bnled  literary  labors,  undertaken  in  B.C.  490 
and  the  following  years,  edited  the  Yih  king, 
■ed  appended  those  annotations,  which  have 
p*en  the  work  its  subsequent  value.  What 
philosophical  views  may  have  been  attached 
te  the  Yih  king  of  Wan-wang  and  Chon-kung 
hr  the  coatem[M>raries  of  Goufuciaa,  we  know 
0t.  That  work,  together  with  the  other 
iin  works  edited  or  compiled  by  Confucius, 
n&,  the  ijhoo-kings  and  the  Le-ke,  constitute 
iit  whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China 
vhich  has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  who 
ktveit  only,  tu  it  was  explained,  arranged  or 
>odi6ed  in  paaaiug  through  bis  hands.  It  is 
nil  known  that  be  expressly  repudiated 
nrtioBB  of  it,  aa  coutainiog  doctrines  advei-se 
0  the  views  which  be  held  and  strove  to 
Ufose.  The  names  only  of  some  celebrated 
sdent  bookfl,  one  dating  from  the  times  of 
kih-be  himaelf,  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
tese  eric u ins tances  which  couatitute  the 
hor*  of  Coufubins  the  commencement  of  a 
•tinct  literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  la- 
vs of  Coufucios  himself,  tbe  permanent  li- 
tary  restUta  of  this,  the  first  of  the  two 
•at  epochs  tn  wbieh  attention  bos  been  direct- 
tare  contained  in  the  collsotion  of  works 
Ued  tbe  Four  Books,  composed  by  different 
unbere  of  the  school  which  he  founded. 
•  la*t  contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and 
litu»l  teacbings  of  Menciua  (Meng-tse)  who, 
already  stated,  died  in  B.O.  317,  and  closed 
>  first  epoch.. 
Iboat  B.  C.   221,  the  prince  of  Tain,  one 
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d  the  vassal  states  into  whtiA  the  till  thea 
feudally  governed  China  had  been  divid- 
ed, made  faintself  soverslgo  of  the  empire 
under  the  title  of  Che-hwaug.  He  was  a 
great  conqueror,  and  was  successful  in  op- 
posing the  inroads  of  the  northern  baxbarjasa. 
the  Heang  nitoor  Huaa,  cme  of  bis  measures 
to  withstand  whom  was  the  eiectioa  of  the 
celebrated  Great  Wall. 

Iu  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  print- 
ing was  invented,  and  in  A.D.  9^  that  mode 
of  multiplying  copies  <>f  books  received  tbe 
imperial  sanction  ;  a  printed  Imperial  edition 
of  all  ^e  aacred  woiks  having  been  thea 
published.  "The  greatest  of  all  the  arts"  was 
not  invented  in  Europe  till  five  hundred  years 
after  tbia.  Marco  Polo  speaks  much  of  tbe 
"  stamped"  paper  noney  of  the  Chinese ;  aoct 
he  must  bave  seen  their  printed  boi^u. 

Cbow-taze  was  the  originator  of  the  second 
epoch  of  philosophical  development  To  him 
is  asoribed  the  merit  of  having  revived  that 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  greatest  truths  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  world  for  the  tbirteea 
centuries  that  bad  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
MeuciuB.  And  he  regained  that  knowledge  by 
the  independent  efforts  of  hia  own  mind,  unaid- 
ed by  any  master.  Only  two  of  hia  wurics  have 
been  preserved,  the  Tea-heih-too-shwo  and  tfae 
Tungshat.  He  died  in  A-  D.  1300  ;  and  ia 
A.  D,  1241,  an  Imperial  rescript  ordered  his 
tablet,  with  those  of  four  of  bis  immediate 
predecessors,  whose  works  be  had  annotated,  to 
be  placed  in  the  temple  of  (Jonfucins,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  district  city  throughout 
the  empire.  From  that  time  to  this,  a  period 
of  aix  hundred  years,  his  views  of  philosepby, 
morality,  and  politics  have  been  supreme  ia 
China.  At  this  day,  his  commentaries  on  tbe 
Yih  king  and  the  Four  Books  are  learnt 
by  heart  by  millioiis  of  Cbiuese.  with  the  text 
of  these  works.  The  Public  Service  exami- 
nations cannot  be  pasaed  unless  this  be  done. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  though  the  authois 
of  tbe  first  and  second  epochs,  Confncius  him- 
self included,  pnifessed  to  leacb  only  what 
was  contained  in  pre-existing  sacred  books, 
and  ihongh  they  possibly  themselves  be- 
lieved that  tliey  did  nnly  teach  what  was  vir- 
tually contained  In  such  pre-existing  hooks  ; 
they  nevertheless  did,  in  each  case,  originate 
some  eutirely  new  views  and  doctrines. 

The  Yueu  dynasty  which  succeeded  the 
Sunpb  in  A.D.  1271  were  Mongols,  immedi- 
ate descendants  of  Chenghls  £han,who  adopt- 
ed Chinese  civilization  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  were  consequently  soon  expelled 
again.  Tbe  first  emperor  of  tbe  native  dynasty, 
tbe  Hing,  which  snccoeded  tbem  in  A.  V.  1368, 
though  a  promoter  of  literature,  was  himself 
illiteratei  baviog  been  a  eernmt  iu  a  muuas- 
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t«rf.  Bat  the  third  sovareign  of  the  line 
-wbo  bef^n  to  reign  A.D.  1403,  hftd  a  ■plendld 
librarj  fotfned  luid  aeranl  encf  clopedifto  works 
compiled.  H*  piiblialied  on  edition  of  tbe 
Bmsred  Books,  which  ia  kno«n  by  tlie  nffiz  to 
their  title  of  "  Tiitreueii,"  in  full  completeness." 

Mahomedam.  There  are  raAny  thousiind 
nuihomedans  in  China,  who  at-e  neither zenlons 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  nor  over 
Bttiot  in  theobBervancesof  their  religion. 

Chrittiatu.  Cbristiaiiity  seems  to  have 
penetrated  three  times  into  China,  once  in  the 
5th  or  6bh  century  ;  and  a  French  missionary 
vho  had  been  very  macfa  in  tbe  interior  of 
Ohiaa,  stfttes  the  total  ttuoiber  oC  nutive  chris- 
tians at  five  hundred  thnoBaiid.  M.  Hue's  esti- 
mate is  eight  hundred  thousand  ;  which,  as  he 
correctly  observes,  is  a  mere  nothing  in  the 
enormnus  pnpiilatinQ  of  the  country.  These 
cnthollc  christians  are,  however,  not  eolteated 
in  one  place,  but  live  scattered  over  all  Cliina 
proper  in  smiiil  communities,  called  by  the 
French  chretientes.  TU»e  being,  u  U.  Hue 
atates.  scarcely  any  ounverts  made  at  the 
present  day,  it  follows  that  the  members  id 
these  chriaii>uiitias  are  educated  and  traiaedos 
christians  from  iheir  infancy  ;  being  either 
foundlings  i>r  u{  christian  Chinese  parentage. 
They  are  Chinese  in  the  outw.irdnnd  more 
obvious  charncCeri!4tic9  of  dress  and  featnros, 
bat  in  other  respects  are  more  like  B.ivariaHS 
«rNeapolitanR  than  their  own  o<iiintrymen, 
from  wiiomthey  differ  in  many  of  those aooinl 
and  domestic  cuatonia  and  in  ^1  those  mental 
peculiarities  which  ooustitnte  the  special 
nutioiiality  of  the  Chinaman. — {T.  T.  Meadowt' 
Ckintu  and  their  EtbeUiont,  p-  52  to  337.) 

The  ^eiierul  «h<>  conquered  southern  China, 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  Nesti<rian  Christian, 
and  to  have  built  a  cburch  at  Nankin  fur 
thoae  of  his  own  faith.  Marco  Polo  was 
himself  in  high  favoar,  thouE;h  a  Roman 
Catholic.  We  learn  from  the  Mahommedan 
travellers  who  visited  China  as  early  as  A.  D. 
SdO,  that  it  then  prevailed  ;  and  ttiHt,  when 
Canton  was  Uken  and  sacked  in  &..  D.  877, 
by  a  rebel  array,  as  mnny  as  120,000  .Miihom- 
medans,  Jews,  Christiaiie,  and  Farseee  perish- 
ed in  thesaek.  IPriniep't  Tibet,  J'arlan/ and 
Mongolia,p.  10.)  Chriatianity  did,  in  fact, 
penetrate  into  China  as  early  as  the  5th  and 
6th  century  ;  as  especially  in  the  13th,  it  was 
very  flonrishing  ;  at  this  epoch  there  existed 
at  Pekin  au  archbishop  with  four  saffragnns. 
The  Chinese  have  also  for  a  long  time  had 
at  their  command  n  precious  oollectioa  of 
books  of  Christian  doctrine,  composed  by  tbe 
ancient  miwionaries,  and  which,  even  in 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  empire.  These  books  are 
diffused  in  great  HSnibers  thronghont  all  the 
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provinoes.  (Uue.  Chintie  EmjAn,  Foj.  f,  f. 
16.)  A  popnlar  nprisiug,  however,  begiaii 
1848,  and  still  oonUnuBs.  It  origiiutedii 
1830  in  the  teachings  of  Mr.  ilobert^  u 
Americuu  mission.iry,  and  of  in  evoal 
Chinese  disciple.  It  fans  become  blsiidad  vitk 
the  national  struggle  of  the  Tae-pieg  or  Ibt 
viitaries  of  "  the  divine  kingdom  nf  elannl 
peace,"  and  whether  Chinese  scepticism  will 
prevail  is  still  ancertain.  But,  according  U 
the  writings  of  Hung,  cmce  a  schooluKda, 
but  afterwurds  the  "Heavenly  Priuoe'wJ 
acknowledged  head,  the  convert  on  C'HBinglo 
buptism  must  pronounce  a  solemn  vow  to  nkt 
the  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  GkA 
for  his  rule  of  life,  and  that  he  is  resoliel  u 
dedicate  this  life  to  God,  ia  love  to  the  bn 
thren  ;  and  visits  to  the  tomb*  of  aiimkn 
were  eiijnined,  iu  gratitude  fur  therel«HiJ 
their  immortal  souls  from  tbis  troabl«SMH 
life,  and  to  renew  the  vow  of  life-long  di»- 
tion  to  the  oause  of  Qod  and  the  br^iw. 
The  Bible  ia  the  word  of  God,  and  tlwT« 
ComoiaDdmenta  the  moral  lav.  OfiiB 
smoking,  a  «n  equM  to  adultery.  (Bum 
God  in  liitt,  Vol  f,  p.  272.)  The  Chiw* 
desiuuate  the  Christian  religion  a&ther«1igiN 
of  ihe  Lord  of  heaveii,  and  SJ .  Hue  iibstfra 
that  every  one  most  be  struck  with  th 
new  doctrines  with  which  the  proelaauiiii 
and  manifestoes  of  the  Pretender  ana  hii 
generals  have  been  filled.  He  styled  hiiurf 
Tien- ti  or  celeetial  virtue.  The  unity  of  CM 
has  been  distinctly  expressed;  and  aiwud 
this  fLindamental  dogma  have  been  ii;r«ip- 
ed  a  Qumbar  of  ideas  liorruwed  from  de 
Old  and  New  Testament  Wu-  has  be«D  l^ 
clared  at  the  same  time  to  idolatry  ttiti 
the  Tartar  dynasty,  (flue  C&iacK  M»fin 
Vol  I,  p.  TV,  p.  68.) 

Lanfrvoge.  The  Chinese  langn^e  ii  mad; 
placed  amongst  tbe  Turanian  group,  in  'bid 
are  included  a  targe  masa  of  langun^Bs  reiy  i»- 
perfectly  known,  and  nuppused  by  sobm  u 
have  wide  differences.  Messrs.  Ssak  Hud  V» 
tern  have  studied  this  family  of  tongue^  )s' 
the  publication  of  their  reaeatchea  fonseJ ■ 
era  ia  philosophical  research.  Almost  C^ 
known  bmgue  can  be  placed  under  ant  ^ 
three  broad  divisional  1  Mimott/Uabie,'^^^ 
tiie  Chinese  ia  a  striking  example,  a  Isagwr 
literally  without  a  grammar  and  withrf 
words,  in  onr  sense  of  the  term ;  puaseMf 
450  sounds  and  upwards  of  40,000  idengisfl* 
signs  to  represent  them.  Thus,  whtM* 
a  Chinese  ia  unable  to  express  himaetfdi' 
ly,  even  by  the  wd  of  intonation  and  gntM 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  infaUibts  *^ 
dient  of  writing.  S.  Agjfiiai»aUng :  di 
characteriatio  of  the  Tartaric  and  Africaa  !■- 
guages,  ill  which  several    words  are   plw' 
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nide  by  aide,  each  hftving  its  onn  dtatiucl 
muuing.  3.  Paly^thilia :  chuacteristic 
of  the  Amerioan  IsngiuigeB,  wliiob  not  oaly, 
)ibe  the  Aryiui  aud  ather  langnagM,  combiue 
into  single  vorda  the  iniuor  modifi cations  of 
each  sepurite  coiioeptian,  bat  oompress  even 
whole  senttncea  ii>U>  one  vast,  almoBt  unpro- 
noaDceable  word.  Iik  this  group  soioe  include 
tha  Basque  langnage.  which  has  so  long  pre- 
aerred  ita  identity,  ^though  placed  between 
two  mighty  kingdoine,  imd  which  in  its  gram- 
matical Btructute  teaenibles  the  aboriginal 
Ini.gtugea  of  Aiaericn,  and  them  aloue. 

The  CUinefle  written  language  consists  of 
picture  words.  The  alphabet  is  a  bieiogly- 
phic  Bj'stem,  each  word  ba*ing  its  own 
graphic  representative.  Cliineea  ia  monoayl- 
labic;  DO  word  is  allowed  more  than  one  con- 
sniiaiit  and  one  vowel.  Hence  the  possible 
number  of  words  is  extremely  smell,  but  each 
word  can  be  pronounced  witU  v.iriuiis  aocente 
and  iatonatinos,  of  which  there  are  said 
to  be  450,  and  the  number  of  wordn,  or  ideas 
in  Chiueae  is  said  to  be  43,496.  The  vast- 
neas  of  this  amount  will  be  appreciable  by 
mentioning  that  only  about  £000  words  ocauc 
in  the  christian  Old  and  New  Testament. 
M.  BciDDsat,  in  his  Uraiamuire  Chinoiso,  no- 
ticea  three  styles  of  tbe  Chinese  writleii  langu- 
age,  which  he  calls,  style  antique,  style  litter- 
aire.  Mid  liingue  des  magistrals,  or  taogue 
mandrinique ;  but  Mr.  Meadows  considera 
{Dt$.  flotet,  p.  13),  heianot  quite  correct  in 
these  definitiona.  Nevertheless,  M.  fiemusat 
is  followed  by  M.  Hue  who  aays  that  the 
Cbinese,  in  their  written  language,  have  three 
diattnetions  of  style  :  the  antique  or  sublime 
wyle,  the  type  of  which  !■  to  be  found  iu  the 
Micieat  literary  monuments,  and  which  ex- 
bibita  very  rare  grammatical  forms.  The 
vnlgar  style  ;  and  the  academic  style,  which 
partakea  of  the  two  preceding,  being  leas  con. 
oiaa  than  tlie  antique,  and  leas  {irolix  than  the 
vnlgtu".  The  vulgar  style  is  employed  for  light 
prodnctinns,  theatrical  piecfs,  private  letters. 
Slid  proclamations  intended  to  be  read  alond- 
Tlie  spoken  langeage  is  composed  of  a 
limited  nnmber  of  tnonosyllabio  inttinations  ; 
namely  four  hnndrad  and  fifty,  which,  by  the 
very  snbtle  variations  of  the  acoents,  are  mul- 
tiplied to  about  sixteen  hundred.  It  resnits 
from  this,  that  all  Chinese  words  are  neoes- 
■Rvily  grouped  ia  hftmophonous  series,  whence 
a  great  number  of  donUe  meaninj^e  may  arise 
either  in  resdiog  or  speaking,  but  their  diffi- 
eultj  is  avoided  by  coupling  synonymous  or 
antithetic  words.  In  this  manner  the  ambi- 
giiitiee  disappear,  and  the  conversation  is  no 
longer  embarrassed.  The  language  called 
Uonan-boa,  that  is  to  aay,  eonmon  universal 
lai^uaga,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  wn>Dg- 
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fuUy  designate  by  the  name  of  Uoudarin 
langoage,  as  if  it  were  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  Mandarins  or  functionnries  of  goveni- 
msnt.  The  Honan-hoa  is  the  language  spoken 
by  all  in  si.  rue  tod  persons  throughout  the  eigh- 
teen provinces  of  the  empire,  and  iu  this,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  langnage  of 
the  nortli  and  thut  of  the  south.  The  first  is 
that  of  Pekin  ;  it  is  marked  by  a  more  frequ- 
ent  and  sensible  use  of  the  guttnrsl  or  aspi- 
rate accent.  It  is  spoken  in  nil  the  prorlu- 
ciat  guvernnientoffices.  {Hue,  Chinut  Smpirt, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  319.) 

Shu  King,  or  Book  of  Records,  is  a  work 
supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confocius, 
It  coiitHius  the  Annals  of  China  nearly  to 
the  time  of  Confucius. 

Slii  King,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
were  translated  into  latin  by  FatherLachartre 
aJesuit  Miaaionary  of  China, 

Jin  Ein,or  classes  of  men,  is  a.  Chinese  book 
of  great  authority.  In  it  tha  "  Sages"  occupy 
the  first  chapter,  and  in  thia  Confuoins  is 
placed  high  above  all  others. 

Li,  is  a  Chinese  word  of  very  extennive 
meaning,  Boiuetimes  rendered, reason,  courtesy, 
propriety,  good  breeding.  The  saying  isLiand 
Wen  (learning)  make  up  the  whole  sum 
i)[  human    exoellenciea  (Bowrt'n^.) 

Currency.  The  only  coined  money  in  China, 
are  the  brass  pieces  with  a  bole  in  the  centre. 
Silver  iu  solJ  by  the  weight,  and  an  onnoe  ia 
the  equivalent  of  from  1700  to  1800  of  these 
hrasscoina,  which  are  called  "aapek"  by  Euro- 
peans {Printep'i  Tibet,  Tartary  and  Mongolia, 
p.  £0)  ;  they  have  some  pieces  of  braas  called 
(MflH,  andiD  Mongol  teAot,  of  which  the  in- 
habitauts  of  Siberia  make  Teh  ok  and 
Tcbek,  they  are  of  less  value  than  a  eopea 
A  kind  nf  notes  are  in  circulation  among  pri- 
vate persons. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Chinese 
have  communicated  tlisir  weights  to  all 
the  adjacent  countries  :  a  pe^l  is  equal 
to  133^  lbs,  avoirdupois,  andfour  4  lbs.  being 
equal  to  3  catties;  lOU  catty  make  a  pikul. 
10  Cash  =  I  can.  I  16  Tail  ^  \  oat. 
10  Candarin(=  1  nutoe.  100  &tty=.  1  pik. 
10  Mace        =  1  tail.    | 

Calendar.  The  Haa  dynasty  of  China  re- 
formed tha  calendar.  The  Chinese,  like  all  the 
natives  of  the  mirth-eaat  of  Asia,  reckon  their 
time  by  oyclesof  60  ysara>  and  give  adifbreat 
name  to  each  year  of  the  cycle.  The  Chiaefle 
cycle  of  sixty  years  ia  called  Hwa-kea-tsae. 
The  year  eonunenoea  from  tha  conjunctiva  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  from  the  nearest  new 
moon,  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarias. 
It  haa  twelve  lunar  montfaai  some  of  tweaty- 
niue,  sonM  of  thirty  days.  To  adjnflt  the  Iu* 
nations  with  the  coarse  of  the  ion,  they  iusert^ 
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when  tMcesury,  an  intercalary  month.  Day 
and  night  are  divided  into  twelve  periods, 
each  of  two  botin.  { 9utzUtf»  Chiruu 
BiOorp,  Vol,  /.,  p.  73),  The  Chineaa  diviaion 
of  thsdaj'  is  therefore  as  simple  m  the  English 
and  not  much  nalitca  it.  The  Gliineae  begin 
tiie  day  an  hoar  before  midnight,  and  diTide 
the  twenty-four  hours  into  twelve  parta  of  two 
hours  each.  Instead  of  numbering  their  hours 
they  give  a  difFerent  name  to  each  period  of 
two  hours;  the  names  and  corresponding 
time,  accordiDg  to  the  English  mode,  are  as 
follows : 


Tna... 

.IltolHorning. 

Wo». 

11  tol  Afternoon 

Chow. 

...1  toS        „ 

W.  ,. 

1  to  3 

¥ia.... 

S  toS 

RUd.. 

3  to  6 

Mmu.. 

S  to  T 

y«w.. 

5  to  7        „ 

Sbia... 

.  7  to  9 

So.... 

7W  9        „ 

S» 

9  to  11      „ 

Hm. 

9  to  11        „ 

The  word  Eeaou  is  added  when  the  hour  of 
each  period  is  intended,  and  Ching  for  the 
last.  Thus,  Keaou  tsse  is  1 1  at  night,  and 
Ching  tsze  13  at  night ;  Keaou  chow  I  in 
the  morning,  Ching  chow,  2  &a.  &&  The 
word  K'bili  "  quarter,"  ia  used  after  the  hour 
with  the  nuraerals  jih  1,  urh  2,  or  sau  3,  to 
Bubdivids  the  hours  into  quarters,  which  is 
the  Biaalleat  division  cmmnnly  employed: 
example,  ching  raaoii  yih  k'ljih,  a  quarter  past 
6  ;  keaou  woo  urh  k'hih,  half  post  1 1 . 

This  division  stiU  maintains  itMlf  in  legal 
anil  official  laoguage,  though  the  practical 
value  of  the  Europann  clocks,  and  watches, 
now  largely  used  in  China,  ia  gradually 
substituting  for  it  the  occidental  division  of 
twice  twelve  hours.  {T,  T-  ifeadoiai'  Gkivat 
audifuir  RAtllion*,p.  326-330.) 

Indu*trif  and    Art.    The  Chinese  are  a 


irork.  In  weaving  they  are  superinr,  it 
candle-m^ing  uot  inferior,  bat  ia  painting 
and  sculpture  they  dn  ifot  e»d-  Thq 
are  bold,  salf  relUnt  skilfal  gardencre,  tai 
excellent  farmers,  and  date  their  skill  b 
these  back  four  thousand  years. 

Fo-hi  is  the  first  named  sovereign  of  Ai 
Chinese,  but  the  date  of  hia  reign  is  not«- 
certaiued.  Yu,  the  Qreat,  is  the  first  nanucl 
of  whose  realty  there  is  no  doubt,  sudto 
accession  occurred  about  3000  yean  btfm 
the  christian  em.  HuHbatidry  and  silk  wetraig 
were  the  earliest  of  the  arts  cultivated  bf  lb 
people  ;  the  former  was  introduced  bf  Slw 
nong,  the  immediate  successor  of  Fn-bi,  nl 
silk  weaving  by  an  empress,  andtobotktf 
these  inventors  the  Chinese  perform  ubbI 
sacriScei  ou  their  festivBl  days.  HnebuidiTii 
still  highly htmored,  and,  annually,  atagnal 
festival  in  honour  Of  the  sprin?,  the  emptni 
ploughs  and  sows  a  field.  The  ^fptiu^ 
Persians,  and  Greeks  held  games  and  festinh 
mingled  with  nligiouii  ceremonies  at  itd 
sowing,  and  in  England,  formerly,  the  ftilM 
of  Plough  Monday  was  held,  during  whid  tk) 
pliingh  light  was  set  np  before  the  inuigtd 
the  ^tron  sxtnt  of  the  village.  The  C^iiM^ 
in  the  reign  of  Hoang  Ti,  invented  tbemi(» 
tic  needle,  the  ameltinii  of  cupper  for  nnkag 
money, and  vases  of  high  art,  and  uoneji 
to  have  been  coined  in  gold  and  silta 
lead,  so  early  as  Confucius'  time,  but  mV 
payments  are  stilt  made  in  kindotby  {Mtn' 
silver.  Most  of  their  oalcnlations  are  nadtkf 
a  rsekoning  board.  Sir  John  Davies  m  * 
oiHnion  Uiat  ^e  art  of  printing,  the  emj^ 
aition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  magnetie  (M- 
pasa,  which  he  says  are  justly  conndertdii 


laborious,  and  diligent  hearty  working,  pains-  i  Europe  as  three  of  the  most  importaat  » 
taking  race,  skilful  in  economising  mate- 
rials and  possessed  of  nn  mean  share  of  inven-  \ 
tive  power-  Their  knowledge  of  the  magnet  is 
supposed  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  compaHB-  Their  ordinary  ink  composed  «f  i 
lamp  black  and  glue  is  eufficiently  pure  to 
-be  used  iu  the  arts.  Their  ordinary  ootton 
oleaning  machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre 
from  the  seeds,  has  not  yet  been  equalled 
by  all  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europe-  In  all 
-working  in  metala,  in  ordinary  blacksmith 
work, 

their  white  metal  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  their  sonorous  gougs  and  bells, 
that  of  Peking  being  U}-  feet  to  13  feet,  and 
their  ingenious  metallic  mirrors,  some  with 
engravings,  their  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
glasa  and  glazes,  their  carving  and  engraving 
gems,  of  agates,  and  rook  orystals  and  on  ivory 
and  wood  have,  for  cwturiaa.  beenfamed,  and 
inuob  of  it  azcites  the  admiration  (rfknrope, 
also  does    their    lacquer     and    vamlth 


vsntiona  or  discoveries  of  modern  tinKs.w 
their  first  origin  in  China.  Their  prtasf 
is  by  a  system  of  stereotype,  the  types  btit 
made  from  tiie  pear-toee  wood,  calMlf 
them  lif-mo.  Their  paper  is  made  W 
refuse  paper,  rags  of  nlk  and  cotteo,  i** 
atrav,  the  liber  of  a  spemes  of  ibi»ih, 
principally  of  bamboo. 

The  Chiuese  afBrm  that  eighteen  nets 
ago  they  bad  discovered  the  secret  aad  Hrt 
of  manufacturing  paper.  Before  that  inirf 
ital  smelting  alloys,  particularly  they  used  to  irucribe  written  chandHt' 
■tripe  of  bamboo  or  sheets  of  M 
using  a  style,  or  pen  of  iron  fiir  the  f^P 
of  marking  the  charseters,  and  tow 
assert,  had  been  the  practice  of  their  ^ 
from  the  most  remoteages.  More  ^^^'^ 
paper-making  had  anired  at  peifectk^** 
Chinese  adopted  the  practica  of  wiiUi4<0 
white  silk,  or  cotton,  withafaanboo  pea;* 
was  fotind  a  more  conveoieBt  method  M^j 
writuig  either  on  strips  of  baaboo  ord*' 
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of  Hiatal,  h  the  ulk  or  linen  cunld  be  folded 
iato  a  small  coniposa.  Paper  is  mttnufiictureil 
from  Tuioiu  roatariala,  each  province  or  dia- 
trict  bsviug  iu  own  jMCiiliat  mkuufacture. 
Ill  Fo-keiii  prOTiace,  ic  is  miui«  from  yoan^ 
K>fl  bamboo  ;  in  the  province  of  Cl)e  kenng, 
it  is  nude  from  paddy  straw  ;  In  the  province 
iif  Kiang-NoQ,  it  is  niade  fnim  tlie  refuse  silk, 
and  tbia  paper  in  very  fine  and  deliciite,  being 
bigbly  vaiued  for  writing  cun>plimentai-y  in- 
•cnptions  upon-  I'o  size  the  paper  and  render 
it  Gt  for  iii)^  they  make  a  glue,  bumeffh&t  simi- 
Ur  to  isinglass,  from  fish  bones  ;  these  they 
chip  pp  very  small,  and  soak  the  iii»s:i  in  water 
vhich  is  cuntinuAlly  reaewed.  Wlien  all  oily 
inparity  is  extracted,  they  add  a  due  pr.ipor- 
Iwn  of  alum,  vrhich  bas  been  dissolved.  Over 
tiiavBssal  in  which  this  mixture  is,  a  rod  is 
kid  ;  a  cleft-slick  is  used  for  holding  the 
*hwt  of  paper  during  the  process  of  dipping  ; 
U  BOOD  us  the  paper  Liu  been  sulnciently 
•tnrateditia  withdrawn,  by  gently  rolling  il, 
iDnnd  the  stick  which  hus  been  laid  over  the 
vetset  ;  the  sheet  of  paper  ia  afterwards  hung 
to  dry  either  near  a  furnace,  or  in  the  sun. 
Paper  with  written  or  printed  cbaractera  ia 
reveKntty  preserved  in  all  eastern  countries. 
Ia  Cbine,  fragments  of  wante  paper  are  care- 
Mly  picked  np  from  the  streets  lest  any  of  the 
nrds  of  sainted  men  eliould  be  dealt  irith 
^•finely.  Writing  seems  to  have  been 
teowD  from  the  earliest  times,  and  literature 
M  always  held  a  high  place. — Sirr'*  China 
tad  Ikt  Ohinete,  Vol.  II.,  p  i. 

Tliey  are  skilful  oarverH.  Ivorg  eomes  to 
!!bina  principnlly  from  Cucbin-China  and  Af- 
Ica,  via  Bombay,  Find  always  finds  a  ready  sale 
:t  Canton  ;  the  largest  and  best  tusks  «eig>i 
him  16  to  25  pounds  each,  decreasing  to  five 
IT  six  pounds.  The  cuttings  and  fragments 
bo  form  kti  article  of  trade,  as  the  wurkmen 
■D  employ  the  siiiallest  piecea.  Bonts  and 
vmt,  esp'^cially  the  long  lioma  of  bulTHbies, 
re  in  Gliioa  worked  into  handlen,  buttons, 
e,  Rliinoceroa'  horns  are  brought  from 
nrmnh,  from  Sumatra,  and  from  Africa 
irongfa  B'imbay  ;  they  are  highly  valued  by 
le  Chinese  from  a  notion  that  caps  made 
>in  tbeni  sweat  whenever  a  poinonous  mis- 
n  is  poured  into  them.  A  perfect  horn 
metimea  aelb  as  high  as  ^MO,  but  tlioae 
at  come  from  Africa  do  not  usually  rate 
ore  $30  or  $iO  each.  The  principal  use 
these  horns  is  in  medicine  and  for  amulets, 
r  only  one  good  cup  can  be  carved  from 
I  end  of  each  born;  and  consequently  the 
riti){S  and  fragments  are  all  preserved.  The 
rd  teetli  ot  the  walrus,  lamautin,  and  other 
■ccoos  animals,  also  form  an  article  of  im- 
rt  iato  Cbina  from  the  Pacific,  under  the 
dRuatiou  otua-horK  teetli:  they  weigh  one 
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or  two  pounds  a  piece,  and  the  ivory  is  neariy 
as  compact,  though  not  so  white,  ns  that  of 
the  elephant.  The  delicate  carving  of  Chinese 

workmen  is  well  known,  and  has  often  been 
deacribed  ;  many  specimens  of  it  are  annually 
eoi^t  abriad.  Few  products  of  their  skill  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  balls,  containing 
ten  or  twelve  spheres  cut  out  one  within  ano- 
ther. The  manner  of  cutting  these  is  simple., 
A  piece  of  ivory  or  wood  is  (irat  made  perfect); 
globular,  and  tlien  several  conical  boles  are 
bored  inti>  it  in  anch  a  miinner  that  their 
apices  all  meet  at  the  centre,  which  is  usual- 
ly hollowed  out  an  inch  or  less  after  the  holes 
are  borcil.  A  long  crooked  tool  is  then 
inserted  iuto  one  of  the  conical  boles,  so  bent 
at  the  end  and  stoppered  OQ  the  shaft  that  it 
cuts  the  ivory  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
surface  when  its  edge  is  applied  to  the  insides 
of  the  cone.  By  successively  cutting  a  little 
on  the  insides  of  each  conical  hole,  their 
incisures  meet,  and  a  spherical  is  at  last 
detached,  which  is  now  turned  over  and  its 
faces  one  after  another  brought  opposite  the 
largest  bole  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges  in 
the  other  holes,  while  iM  surfaces  are  smooth- 
ed and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere 
ia  done,  a  similar  knife,  somewhat  larger,  is 
ai^am  introduced  into  the  holes,  and  another 
sphere  detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  and  then  another,  nntil  the  whole  are 
completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  be- 
fore the  next  I'uter  one  is  commenced-  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  these  curious 
toys  were  made  of  hemispheres  nicely  luted 
together,  and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for 
hours  iu  order  to  separate  them  and  solve  the 
mystery  of  their  ccnstrnction.  Fans  and  card- 
Oiaes  are  carved  of  wood,  ivory,  and  mother- 
of-pesrl  in  alto-relievo,  with  an  elaborateness 
which  sliowa  the  great  skill  and  patience  of 
the  workman,  iind  iit  the  same  time  his  bad 
style  in  drawing,  the  figures,  houses,  trees, 
and  other  objects  being  grouped  in  violation 
iif  all  propriety  and  ptrspective.  Beautiful 
ornaments  are  made  by  carving  roots  of  plants, 
branches,  gnnvled  knots,  £c.,  into  fantastic 
gioups  of  birds  or  animals,  the  artist  taking 
advantage  of  the  natural  form  of  his  materials. 
Models  of  pagodas,  boats,  and  honaes  are  also 
entirely  ODnslructed  of  ivory,  even  to  repre- 
senting the  ornamental  roofs,  the  men  work- 
ing ut  tlie  oar,  and  women  looking  from  the 
balconies-  Baskets  of  elegant  shape  are 
woven  from  ivory  splinths  ;  and  the  shopmea 
at  Canton  exhibit  a  variety  ot  sbkIs,  paper- 
knives,  chessmen,  counter^  combs,  &c.,  exceed- 
ing in  finish  and  delicacy  the  same  kind  of 
work  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  TTie 
most  elaborate  coat  of  arms,  or  complicated 
cypher,  will  also  be  imiuted  by  these  skilful 
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earrers.  The  national  taite  prefers  tliis  style 
of  carving  on  plane  snrfaces ;  it  ia  seen  on  the 
walls  of  koasea  and  granite  slabs  of  fencen, 
the  wood-work  of  boats  and  ahops,  and  on  ht- 
ticlea  of  fantitore.  Some  of  it  is  pretty,  but 
tlie  diaproportioi)  and  cramped  position  of 
the  tigarea  detract  from  its  beiLuty.  The  iroiy 
cnrving,  ebony  and  other  hnrd  wood  orna- 
ments, the  broiizei  and  porcelain  specimens, 
•re  all  exqaisitely  worked  ;  in  England  vnry- 
ing  from  il.  and  5L—(Wiaiani'g  MiddU 
Kingdom,  Yol.  II.,  paga  141  and  408.  Yalt's 
Bmbaiai/jp.  59.  Hodgion't  Nagiuahl.) 

In  the  arts,  and  in  the  economic  appticatioD 
of  mnteriala,  the  Chinese  are  very  skilful. 
The  oandles  used  in  Japan  are  made  of  an  oil 
said  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  seeds  of  the  Rhus 
fiuccedanea  \  Tbis  oil  becomes,  wheu  concrete, 
of  the  conustence  of  tallow,  and  is  not  so  hnrd 
as  wax.  The  province  of  Fetsigo,  more  pnrti- 
cutarly,  produces  tUia  tree,  and  consequently 
supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  this  oil.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  Uhina,  the  prodnct  of  the 
tallow  tree,  Stillingia  sebifera,  and  beef  and 
Iiog't  tallow  in  the  south,  are  need  in  the 
manufuotDie  of  candles.  Wax  is  only  em- 
ployed to  iuc£se  the  tallow  or  lard,  which, 
from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  ita  midariGed 
condition,  never  becomes  hard. 

Lacquer.  The  beautiful  lacquer-ware,  which 
is  so  universally  admired,  is  made  principally 
near  Nankin,  being  considered  far  superior  (-o 
that  which  is  made  in  Kwantong  and  tlie 
other  provinces.  The  following  is  tho  mode 
of  preparing  the  ware,  which  is  frequently 
used  for  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  table,  which  has  a 
landscape  with  flgnres  delineated  on  the  top 
in  gold,  may  be  thus  described.  The  timber 
being  first  put  together,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly smooth,  is  covered  with  transparent 
paper,  besmeared  with  pork  fat.  As  soon 
as  this  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is  covered  with 
a  paste  made  from  a  peculiar  description  of 
clay.  When  this  substance  has  faecnme  com- 
pletely dry  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  down  -with 
a  whettitonci  to  remove  all  inequalities  oT  sur- 
face ;  as  soon  as  this  process  is  complete, 
the  lacquer  is  laid  on,  then  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden,  when  the  process  is  again  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  more,  the  lacquer 
being  allowed  to  become  completely  dry 
and  bard  between  each  several  coating.  The 
intended  landscape  is  traced  on  Ihe  top  of 
the  table  by  throwing  a  fine  white  powder, 
over  paper,  on  which  the  landscape  has  been 
traced,  by  means  of  small  perforaticns,  thus 
forming  the  ontline  of  the  picture  :  a 
minute  instrument,  eomeirLat  resembling  a 
style,  ia  drawn  carefully  over  the  perfora- 
tionsi  by  this  means  tracing  the  landscape  on 
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the  snrfacfl  of  the  table.  Tht  picture  ii  thai 
besmeared  with  a  compomid  of  size  ind  nd 
paint  ;  the  gold,  first  rednced  to  a  i«)wd(T,ii 
then  applied  ;  the  raised  appeaiaDotofth 
figures  being  produced  by  neaaiofapc^ 
paration  of  gum  combined  with  otba  i»- 
gredieuts  :  the  picture  is  allowed  to  b«C0K 
perfectly  dry,  when,  if  requisite,  anoUur  eat 
of  the  Iiicquer  or  varnish  is  ihen  MA 
To  prepare  this  lacquer-ware  in  perfectioi, 
requires  a  lengthened  period,  and  a  Oiiiiat 
manufacturer  mentioned  that  to  prtxlnn  t 
fine  specimen,  elaborately  painted,  siEiiuatti 
ought  to  elapse  between  the  enmraenceBal 
and  tlie  termination  of  the  work,  tint  illM- 
ing  time  for  each  coat  of  lacqner  to  bwM 
thoroughly  hardened  before  another  is  % 
plied.  The  designs  traced  uponlheirpomUi 
or  China  are  very  inferior,  but  the  eolam 
used  by  the  artists  who  paint  theee  daijp 
are  far  superior  to  any  European  colouriii;. 

Coloum.  The  Chinesa  red  colour  ia  mk 
from  Taow-fan,  or  copperas ;  their  Bwde  li 
preparation  is  by  putting  a  pound  id  ttf 
peras  into  a  crucible,  over  which  inotkr 
cracible  is  luted,  having  a  small  hole  in  i^ 
which  is  lightly  covered  oret :  aroand  Am 
they  pile  charcoal,  and  eoclose  the  whoU 
within  bricks,  wheu  they  fire  the  diaiod, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fumes,  issuing  from  tli 
aperture  in  the  crucible,  become  of  ali^tci- 
lour,  a  small  quantity  of  the  copperas  is  tika 
therefrom,  laid  npou  fir-wood,  mud  mwitatJ 
with  water  ;  if  the  colour  then  prove  V>^ 
a  bright  red.  they  remove  the  fire,  if  not,  tWj 
allow  the  copperas  tu  remain  anhjeoied  tod( 
heat  until  it  annmes  that  colonr,  and  thn 
remove  the  fire.  When  the  oniciblesirecMl 
a  onke  ia  found  in  thelower  one,  but  the  Gt^ 
colour  is  encrusted  on  its  aides,  and  «  >'' 
bottom  of  the  upper  crucible,  which  a  W 
separate  from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  &jR«" 
produces  about  four  ounces  of  cobor.  I^ 
white  colour  is  made  from  calcined  tw 
parent  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  pewda^ 
which  they  add  an  equal  quantity  of  *^ 
lead.  Their  beautiful  greeit  is  prepared  tt 
one  part  of  powdered  calcined  flinty  two  jft* 
of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  sota* 
well  hammered  copper. 

The  violet  is  produced  by  adding  in  i  \ 
ditional  quantity  of  the  prepared  whifeV 
the  green;  yellow  is  made  by  combiningep 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  All  11* 
various  colours  are  used  by  the  Chins-wiJ 
painters,  having  been  previously  diajw" 
in  gnm-water,  to  which  they  oceuioB4 
add  saltpetre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  W 
colours  are  lud  on  after  the  firat  bakii^  ^ 
varnishing  of  the  China-wire,  bat  the  beastT 
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and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  impeiceptibla 
until  aftei  the  second  taking. 

China-ware.  The  Ow-mi-en,  or  black 
Ctuna-war«,  oniAmeut«d  with  guld,  is  very 
mack  prized  in  Ghitu,  to  mtike  wbicli  tliey 
mix  three  ounceii  of  azure,  and  seven  of 
the  oil  of  stones  ;  this  is  laid  on  the  ware, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  baked,  after 
vhioh  the  gold  is  laid  oq,  and  the  Tessel  is 
leboked.  The  Tont-kie  is  a  porcelain  pre- 
pared simply  by  Taruisbing  the  vessels  with 
a  whitish  aah.coloiired  vaniish,  made  from 
calcined  transparent  white  pebbles  ;  this  has 
t!ie  pro|ierty  of  marbling  and  veining  tlie 
ware,  and  giving  it  uii  apiiearanoe  as  if  it  had 
been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which  had 
been  carefully  reunited  ;  this  China-ware  ia 
highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
cracked  porcelun. 

Among  the  manifold  and  various  mannfac- 
turea  of  Cbiaa,  the  gold  and  silver  tinsel 
cloths  of  Pekin  stand  deservedly  in 
estimation ;  their  chief  value  arises  from  the 
pecuiiar  property  which  they  possess  of  uever 
Urniabingur  becoming  discolored. 

The  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  of  the 
Chinese  equals  any  ever  produced  by  ancient 
Venetian  masters,  and  their  chasing  in  silver 
is  nnrivalled.  The  art  of  enamelling  on 
silver  is  also  brought  to  great  perfection  iu 
China,  and  npeoimens  surpass  any  ever  pro 
dnced  at  Genoa. — (Sirrs  China  and  (Ae 
CAintu,  Vol.  I.,p.  387.  II,  p.  1  to  4.) 

I'ood.  The  great  staff  of  life  in  China  is 
rice,  which  is  either  eaten  dry,  or  mixed  with 
water,  so  as  to  resemble  a  soap.  Out  of  rice 
tbey  make  their  chief  intoxicating  liquori 
vUeh  when  good  is  something  like  strong 
whisky,  both  in  its  colourless  appeartuice  and 
its  amoky  flavour.  Sevei'ol  vegetables  are  coa- 
•nmad,  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  Barbadoea 
millet,  peas,  beaiis.  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  Of 
tb«r  fruits,  the  orange,  lichee,  loquat  and 
iDADgoes  ore  much  in  use.  Their  favourite 
aiumal  food  is  pork,  the  taste  for  which  ia 
naticHtaL  There  is  a  maxim  prevalent  among 
tbam,  that  "  a  scholar  dues  not  quit  his 
books  nor  a  poor  man  his  pigs."  The  flesh 
of  the  bullock,  sheep,  deer,  dog,  oat,  wild  oat, 
rati  and  horse  is  eaten,  but  compared  with 
that  of  swine,  it  is  a  rarity.  Fish  are  eaten 
in  great  abundance,  either  fresh,  dried,  or 
salted,  and  they  rear  great  quantities  uf  ducks 
aad  various  species  of  fowl  for  the  table. 
The  comprehensive  principle  on  which  Chi- 
aeae  diet  is  n^lated,  is  to  eat  evarything 
which  can  possibly  give  nourishment.  The 
tiucariea  consumed  by  the  nch  consist  of  the 
■dible  bird's  nest,  the  bacbe  de  mer  or  sea 
slug,  shark  fins,  fish  mawi,  cow  nnews,  points 
at  stag  uitleifl,  buSalo  hides,  which  kfford  the 
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gelatiaoua  food  considered  so  restontive. 
Ainonget  their  delicacies  also  are  dishes  made 
of  the  larvee  of  the  sphinx  moth,  and  of  a 
grub  bred  in  the  sugar  cane.  In  China,  the 
various  modes  of  catching  and  rearing  fish 
exhibit  the  contrivance  and  skill  of  the  Chi- 
nese quite  as  much  as  their  agricultural  oper- 
ations. According  to  the  Repository,  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  population  derive  their 
food  from  the  water,  and  necessity  leads  them 
to  invent  and  try  many  ingenious  ways  of 
securing  the  finny  tribes.  Nets  are  woven  of 
hempen  thread,  and  boiled  in  a  solutinn  of 
gnmbier  (Unoaria  gambler)  to  preserve  them 
from  rotting.  The  smacks  which  swurm  along 
the  coast  go  out  in  pairs,  portly  that  the 
may  afford  mutual  relief  and  protection, 
but  chiefly  to  join  in  dragging  the  net  fasten- 
ed to  their  boats.  In  the  shallows  of  rivers, 
rows  of  heavy  poles  are  driven  down,  and 
nets  secured  to  them,  which  are  examined 
and  changed  at  every  tide.  Those  who  at- 
tend these  nets,  moreover,  attach  scoopa  or 
drag-uets  to  their  boats,  so  loaded  that  they 
will  sink  and  gather  the  sole,  ray,  and  other 
fish  feeding  near  the  bottom.  Lifting  nets. 
20  feet  square,  ore  suspended  from  poles  ele- 
vated end  depressed  by  a  hawser  worked  by 
a  windlass  on  shore ;  the  nets  are  baited  with 
the  whites  of  eggs  spread  on  the  meskes. 
C'irmomnts  are  trained  in  great  numbers  iu 
the  eastern  provinces  to  capture  fiah,  and  ore 
sometimes  uodsr  such  good  order  that  they 
will  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return 
with  their  prey  witliout  the  precaution  of  a 
neck-ring.  A  single  boatman  can  easily  over- 
see twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  birdsi  and 
although  hundreds  may  be  out  upon  the 
water,  each  one  knows  its  own  master.  If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  alune,  another 
oomes  to  his  assistance,  and  the  two  carry  it 
aboard.  The  birds  themselves  are  fed  on 
bean-cnrd.  and  eels  or  fish.  They  lay  eggs 
when  three  years  old,  which  sre  often 
hatched  under  barn-yard  hens,  and  the 
chickens  fed  with  eel's  blood  and  haah.  They 
do  iiot  fish  during  the  summer  mtmths- 
The  price  of  a  pair  varies  from  ^  5  to  $  8. 
Mussels  are  caught  in  small  cylindrical  basket 
traps,  attached  to  a  single  rope,  and  floated  with 
the  tide  near  the  bottom.  The  rearing  offish 
portant  pursuit,  and  the  spawn  is 
sometimes  deposited  in  proper  vessels,  and 
placed  in  favorable  positions  for  hatching.  The 
Bulletin  Universal  for  1839  asserts  that  in 
some  parts  of  China,  the  spawn  so  taken  is 
carefully  placed  in  an  empty  egg-ahell,  and 
the  whole  closed  :  the  egg  is  then  replaced  in 
the  nest,  after  the  hen  has  sat  a  few  days  upon 
'it,  reopsned,  and  tiie  spawn  placed  in  vessels 
of  mter  wormed  by  the  aon,  irhere  it  soon 
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faatchea.  Stiell-iisli  and  mollaskn,  both  fresli 
and  suit,  Are  abundant  in  the  Chinese  market, 
but  they  have  not  been  examined  scientifical- 
ly. Oysters  of  a  good  quality  are  common 
along  the  canst,  and  a  species  of  MActrn,  or 
sand  c1am  is  fished  np  aenr  Macho.  The 
pekrl  river  affords  two  or  three  kinds  of  fresh- 
water shell -liah,  of  (he  genus  My tilus,  which 
are  obtained  by  dredging.  The  prawns, 
Bhritnps,  crab,  crair&sh,  and  other  kinds  of 
crostanea  met  with  are  not  less  abundant  thun 
palatable,  one  Species  of  crawfish,  as  large,  but 
not  taking  tha  place  of  the  lobster  cidied  lan^ 
hai,  or  dragon  crab,  cnttle-flah  of  three  or  four 
kinds,  and  the  large  kinii  crab  (Polyphemus), 
nreall  eat«n  by  ihe  Chinese  thougli  not  re- 
lished by  others.  The  true  cod  has  not  been 
observed  on  the  Chinese  coast,  but  several 
species  of  Serranus  (as  Plectropoma  ausuki, 
Berranua  shihpan,  megaoliir,  Jjc.)  gener.iUy 
called  ahippan  by  the  nativeH,  and  giirnupa 
by  foreigners,  are  common  about  ^[HUlo,  and 
considered  the  most  delicate  flavoured  of  any 
in  the  markets.  Another  common  and  deli- 
cious Gsh  is  the  Polynemus  tetrndactylus  or 
byuni-carp,  usually  called  salmon  by  foreigners: 
isinglass  is  prepared  from  i's  skin.  The 
pomfret,  or  atangyu  of  the  Chinese  (Stroma- 
teus  argenteus),  is  a  good  pan-fish,  but  not  so 
delicate  as  the  sota-fish,  many  '■peciea  of 
vhlch  abound  in  the  shallows  of  the  Bogue. 
Two  or  three  species  of  mackerel,  the  Sciss- 
na  lacida,  an  ophiocephalus,  the  mullet,  the 
white-rice  fish  and  a  kind  of  shad,  complete 
tha  list  of  good  table  fish  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Canton.— (TFif^tamt'  IHiddU  Kingdom, 
Voi.  II, p.  no,  169,  270  i;  272.)  Immense 
qtiantitiea  of  fish,  are  likewise,  daily  canglit  in 
the  Chinese  rivers.  Their  mode  of  catching  them 
ia  ingecioue  and  amusing.  One  day  Mr.  Fortune 
was  going  np  a  considerable  distance  in 
«boat,  and  aet  out  a  little  before  low-water, 
that  he  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  ami  get  as  far  up  as  possible  be- 
fore it  tnmed.  On  the  side  of  the  river,  a 
few  miles  above  Ningpo,  he  observed  some 
hundreds  of  small  boats  anchored,  each  ci'n- 
taining  two  or  three  men  ;  and  the  tide  turn- 
ing just  as  he  passed,  the  whole  fleet  was 
instantly  in  motion,  rowing  and  sculling  up 
the  river  with  great  rapidity.  As  soon  as 
the  men  reached  a  favourable  part  of  the 
Btream,  they  cast  out  their  nets  and  began  to 
make  a  loud  noise,  splaahing  with  their  oars 
and  sculls  with  the  intention  of  driving  the 
fish  into  the  nets.  After  remaining  at  work 
in  this  spot  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  the  boats  set  oflT  again,  farthei:  up, 
for  the  next  station,  when  the  crew  com- 
menced again  in  the  same  noisy  manner,  and 
■0  on  for  a  long  way  up  the  river,   as  long  as 
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the  tide  was  flowing ;  they  then  retamel 
with  the  ehh,  loaded  with  fishes  for  the  seU 
morning's  market.  But  the  most  siiiplutf 
all  the  methods  of  catching  fish  in  Cbiuii 
that  of  training  and  employing  a  large  Hpeciv 
of  cormorant  for  this  purpose,  generally  nlM 
the  fishing  cormorant.  These  are  ctrtunl; 
wonderful  birds.  I  have,  he  aaya,  freqnend; 
met  with  them  on  the  canals  and  Ukesiniht 
interior,  and,  had  I  not  seen  with  mjon 
eyes  their  extraordinary  docihty,  I  skouM 
have  had  great  diiliculty  in  bringing  nj 
mind  to  believe  what  authors  have  said  atmi 
them.  The  first  time  I  saw  th«m  wmusi 
canal  a  few  miles  from  Ningpo.  I  saw  llwK 
on  my  way  to  a,  oelebn^ted  temple  in  lU 
qoiii-ier,  where  I  intended  lo  remain  furimt 
lime,  in  order  to  make  collections  of  vbjrdi 
of  natural  history  in  the  neiglibonrhood.Wkci 
the  birds  came  in  sight,  I  immedialelj  msdi 
my  boatmen  take  in  our  sail,  and  » 
remained  atiitionary  for  some  time  t»  obsHK 
their  proceedings.  Thei-e  were  two  laill 
bouts,  containing  cue  man  and  abunt  tni't 
twelve  birds  in  each.  The  birds  werettul- 
ing  perched  on  the  sides  of  the  little  bM 
and  apparently  had  jnst  arrived  at  the  fi)liio( 
ground,  and  were  about  to  c'lmmence  open- 
tions.  They  were  now  ordered  out  of  lb 
boats  by  their  masters,  and  so  well  witd 
were  ihey,  that  they  went  on  thewstsria- 
mediately,  scattered  themselves  ot«  Ih 
canal,  and  bet^an  tn  look  for  fish.  They  hw 
a  beautiful  son-green  eye,  and,  quick  is  ligbt- 
ning,  they  see  and  dive  upon  the  finny  tn^ 
which,  once  caught  iu  the  sharp-nolAii 
bill  of  the  bird,  never  by  any  poswbihtj  *■ 
escape.  The  cormorant  n"W  rises  to  thei» 
face  with  the  fish  iu  its  bill,  and  lbe» 
ment  he  is  seen  by  the  Chinaman  be  ia  ealW 
back  to  the  boat.  As  docile  as  aii«f,_h 
swims  after  his  master,  and  allowi 
be  pulled  into  the  San -pan,  where  hedisgo'P 
liis  prey,  and  again  renumes  his  labours. 
what  is  more  wonderful  still, 
cormorants  get  hold  of  a  fish  of  large  VM.* 
large  that  he  would  have  some  difficult* 
taking  it  to  tiie  boat,  some  of  the  otheis,* 
ing  hia  dilemma,  hasten  to  bis  aasistsDC^'' 
with  their  efforts  united  capture  the  sbb* 
and  haul  it  off  to  the  boat.  SimetiK*' 
bird  seemed  to  get  lazy  or  playful,  and  »•* 
about  without  attending  to  his  busiDeHj* 
then  the  Chiuaman,  with  a  long  baiM 
which  he  also  used  for  propelling  the  h* 
stiuck  the  water  near  where  the  bird  * 
without,  however,  hurtiitg  him,  callii^  <^" 
him  at  the  same  time  in  an  aagrj  tone.  » 
mediately,  like  the  truant  schoolboy  * 
neglects  hia  lessons  and  b  fonnd  out,  tin  "^ 
moraut  gives  up  his  play  and  resBBii  ■ 
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Tnbonts.  A  small  Btriitg  ib  put  ronnd  the 
neck  of  the  bird,  to  prevent  bim  from  swallaw- 
iug  the  ftsh  which  lie  catchcB  ;  nnil  ^retit  care 
IB  uken  th&t  thie  string  ia  placed  nnd  fiistened 
BO  that  it  will  not  elip  fartber  down  upuii  hia 
neck  nnd  elioke  liim,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  very  apt  to  do.  Sitice  I  first  saw  tlieae 
birds  on  the  Ningpo  eannl,  1  have  hed  oppor- 
tiinitiea  of  inspecting  them  and  their  operation 
ill  many  other  parts  of  China,  mun  particular- 
ly iti  the  oountry  between  the  towns  of  Mniig- 
cbow-foo  and  Shanghsi.  I  alHO  saw  creat  num- 
bers of  them  on  the  riverMin,  near  Fw-ohuw- 
foo.  Tbey  sell  fit  a  high  price  ereu  amongst 
the  Chinese  themseUes — I  belieTe  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  pair,  thst  is,  from  30a.  to 
40s.  The  fishcafchiiig  birds  eat  stnall  Osh, 
yelioir  eels  and  pnlae  jelly.  At  5  p.  if.  every 
day  each  bird  will  eat  six  tsets  (eight  ounces) 
of  eels  Or  fish,  and  a  estty  of  pulse  jelly. 
They  lay  eggs  after  three  years,  and  iu  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month.  Hens  are  naed  to  inca- 
b&ta  the  egga.  Wben  about  to  lay,  their  {aces 
turn  red,  and  then  a  good  hen  must  be  get 
apon  tbe  eggs.  The  date  mast  be  clearly 
written  upnn  the  shells  of  the  eggs  laid,  and 
they  will  hatch  in  twenty-five  days  Wben 
liAtched,  lake  tbe  young  am)  put  them  upou 
cotton  spread  upon  some  warm  water,  and 
feed  them  with  eel's  blood  for  five  days. 
After  five  days  they  can  be  fed  with  eel's 
flesh  chopped  fine,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  watching  them.  Wben  fishing,  a 
straw  tie  mast  be  put  upon  their  usoks,  to 
prevent  them  from  swallowing  the  fisb,  when 
they  catch  them.  In  the  eighth  or  nhitb 
month  of  the  year  they  will  daily  descend  into 
the  water  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
catch  fish  nntil  five  in  tha  afternoim,  when 
they  will  come  on  shore.  They  will  continne 
to  go  on  hi  this  way  until  the  third  month, 
after  which  tirce  they  cannut  fish  nntil  tbe 
eighth  month  comes  ronnd  sgatn.  Tbe  male 
is  easily  known  from  the  female,  in  buiiig 
generally  a  larger  bird,  nnd  in  having  a  darker, 
■od  more  glossy  feather,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  siie  of  the  head,  the  head  of  the 
male  being  large  and  tbat  of  tbe  female 
small.  Snch  are  the  habitn  of  this  extra- 
ordinary bird.  As  the  months  nnmed  in  the 
iitrte  just  quoted  refer  to  tha  Chinese  calen- 
dar, it  follows  that  these  birds  do  not  fish  in 
the  snmmer  months,  but  eommenee  in  aa- 
tann,  abont  October,  and  end  about  May — 
pflriode  agreeing  nearly  with  the  eighth  and 
third  month  of  the  Chinese  year. — (Fortun^t 
ffanderiny*.  pagetlOi  to  113.) 

Chinese  fisherm  en,  when  they  take  oneofthose 

Irog*  RhiEoatoma  which  abound  on  the  coast, 

rah  the  ammal  with  pnlveriEed  alnm  to  give 

m,  degree  of  coberenee  to  tjie  gelatinons  mus. 
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Mr.  Crawfurd,  after  stating  that  tbe  fiaheries 
of  the  Indian  islands  form  tbe  most  valuHble 
branch  of  their  commerce,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  the  fish  oaugbt  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  proceeds  to  observe,  tbat  ordinary  dried 
fisb  form  no  portion  of  tbe  foreign  eiports  of 
the  Indian  Islands,  hut  tliree  singular  modi- 
fications of  it  do,  fish-maws,  shark-fins,  and 
tripsng,  all  of  which  are  sent  to  Chins  in  large 
quantity  from  tbe  northern  coast  of  AuBtralia. 
The  peo;ile  of  Celebes,  receiving  advenoes  from 
the  resident  Chinese,  bave  been  long  in  the 
babit  of  making  ennuni  voyages  thither  in 
quest  oftripang.  Qntted,  dried  in  tbe  sun  and 
smoked,  it  is  considered  cured,  and  fit  for  its 
only  market  tbst  of  Cliine,  to  which  many 
hiuidred  tons  are  yearly  sent  for  tbe  conenmp- 
tioli  of  the  curious  epicures  of  that  country. 
Tbe  fishery  of  the  tripnng  is  to  China  what 
that  of  the  sardine,  tunny,  and  aiiobovy  ie  to 
Europe.  There  are  no  eeas  in  the  world 
more  abounding  in  etonlent  fisb  than  those  of 
tbe  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  some  of  tbem 
are  of  excellent  flavour.  Finh  coaatitutes  the 
chief  animal  ttlinient  of  all  tbe  inhabitant*, 
and  everywhere  of  those  of  tbe  sen-coDst  who 
are  by  profession  flsbennen.  Among  the  best 
fisheries  are  thnse  of  the  eastern  eosflt  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  thode  of  the  entire  Straits 
of  Malacca,  of  tbe  northern  cosst  of  Java,  and 
of  all  tbe  coasts  of  Borneo  atid  Celebes,  with 
those  of  tha  Philippine  Islands.  Tbe  taking 
of  the  molhsr-of-i>earl  oyster,  the  psarl-nysteF 
in  a  few  placea,  of  tbe  holothurinn  or  tri|)ang, 
and  of  the  ebelt  tortoise,  form  valuable  bran- 
ches of  the  Malayan  fisberiea. — (Orawfitrd'i 
Dictionary,  page  138.) 

Doniatie  and  toeiat  relatioiu  of  the  Ckinne. 
Polygamy  exists,  and  any  man  may  have 
bis  second,  third  or  inferior  wives.  VVcmen, 
even  as  first  wives,  do  not  take  a  favourable 
position  in  their  faon^>eholdB,  though  as 
mothers  their  condition  is  vastly  improved. 
Ur.  T.  T.  Meadows  (Ohineit  and  iksir  Rth»l- 
liojit,  pp.  fi38-9)  writes  strongly  on  the  injuri- 
ons  effects  on  women  which  tbe  right  to  have 
many  wives  occasions.  The  Chinese  difters 
seemingly  from  mahomedaD  polygamy  in  this, 
that  a  inabomednu  woman  can  l^ally  hold 
property,  is  the  owner  of  her  own  dower,  and 
each  wife  has  a  saparate  establishment  and  s 
separate  allowance  fur  herself.  In  China  the 
extant  to  which  wives  are,  by  law  and  onatom, 
in  tbe  powwr  of  tbeir  husbands,  wonld  produce 
deplorable  effects,  bnt  for  the  almost  unlimited 
poww  which  law  and  opinion  give  mothers  over 
drair  sons  of  every  rank  and  age .  So  ^so 
the  institution  ot  polygamy  ia  largely  ooun- 
terbalBDoed  by  the  desire  of  all  the  men  to 
marry  early,  in  order  to  eecore  a  progeny  of 
sons  as  toon  as  possible.    Tlie  co«ditlon  of 
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the  Chiaesewomauia  most  pitiable  :aafferiiig, 
privatJon,  coDtempt,  all  kinds  of  minery  nnd 
degradation  aeue  on  her  iu  Die  cradle,  and 
aocompanj  ber  pitileuijw  to  th*  tomb.  Her 
very  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  Immi- 
liation  and  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  aa  evi- 
dent sign  of  the  malediutioa  of  Heaven.     If  |  sex,  har  tiusband  takes  a  second  wife,  olwkw 
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Starve  her,  sell  her,  or,  vhat  is  worn,  Itttw 
out  for  a  tuuger  or  shorter  period,  u  ii  i 
common  practice  in  the  province  of  Icbc-idug, 
Polygamy  aggravates  the  suSsrinip  of  t^ 
Chinese  wife.  When  she  is  no  loogei  joiug, 
when  she  hae  no  children,  or  none^  thamilt 


she  be  not  immediately  suffocated,  shi 
garded  and  treated  aa  a  creature  radically 
despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
human  race.  Pan-houi-paa,  celebrated  aniung 
Chinese  writera,  though  a  woman,  endeavonrs, 
in  ber  works,  to  humiliate  her  own  aez,  by  re- 
minding them  continually  of  the  inferior  rank 
they  occupy  in  the  creacinn.  "  When  a  son  ia 
bom,"  she  eayei,  "  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is 
clotlied  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when 
agirl  is  born,  she  elsepa  upon  the  ground,  is 
merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a 
tile,  and  is  incapable  of  acting  either  virtuous- 
ly or  vicioualy.  She  has  nothing  to  think  of 
bnt  preparing  food,  making  wine,  and  net 
vexing  her  parents."  In  ancient  times,  instead 
of  rejoicing  when  a  child  wee  bom,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  girl,  they  left  it  for  three  whole 
days  on  a  heap  oE  rags  on  the  ground,  and  the 
family  did  not  manifest  the  sligbtest  interest 
in  so  insignificant  an  event.  Tbie  public 
and  ptivate  servitude  of  women,  a  servitude 
tiiat  opinion,  legislation,  manners,  have 
aealed  with  their  triple  seal,  has  become, 
ia  some  measure,  the  corner-stone  of  Chinese 
•ociety.  The  young  girl  lives  shut  up  in 
the  house  where  she  was  born,  occupied  ex- 
elosively  with  the  cares  of  houeekeeping, 
treated  by  every  body,  and  especially  by  her 
brothers,  as  a  menial,  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  the  lowest  and  most  pain- 
ful services.  The  amusements  and  pleasures 
of  lier  age  are  quite  unknown  to  her  ;  her 
whole  education  coaaists  in  knowing  how  to 
nsa  her  needle,  she  neither  learos  to  read  nor 
to  write  ;  there  exist*  for  her  neither  echool 
nor  house  of  education  ;  she  is  condemned  to 
vegetate  in  the  most  complete  and  abaolnte 
ignorance,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of,  or 
troubles  himself  about,  her,  till  the  time 
urives  when  she  is  to  be  married.  Nay,  the 
idea  of  her  nullity  is  carried  so  far,  that  even 
in  this,  the  most  important  and  decisive  event 
ia  the  Ufe  of  a  woman,  she  passes  for  nothing; 
the  oonsalttng  her  in  any  way,  or  informing 
her  of  so  much  as  of  the  name  of  faer  husband 
would  be  considered  as  meet  superfluous  and 
abeurd.  In  China  a  woman  counts  for 
nothing.  The  law  ignores  her  existence,  or 
DOtioca  her  merely  to  load  her  with  fetters, 
to  complete  her  aervitude,    and  confirm  her 

legal  iocapatity.     Her  hnaband,  or  rather  her    must  always  begin  on  indifferent  tad 
krd  and pusttiicao  strike  her  with  impuuityj  iaaigniffcaatsubjecti^aad  tbisiiipvlMf**^ 

■'     ■  ^"'   ~  0'~ 


she  becomes  in  soma  measure  the  lemA 
The  household  is  then  the  seat  of  continual  VH, 
full  of  jealousies,  auimoaitiea,  qoanela  udsot 
uiifreqaeotly  »f  battles.  Whsn  tbey  ue  titai 
they  have  at  least  the  liberty  of  weeping  in«- 
cret  over  the  ouretesG  sorrows  of  their  dntuj. 
The  little  Chinese  girl  bora  iu  a  chriitaji 
family  is  uot  murdered,  as  iu  often  tbt  em 
among  the  pagans.  Religion  ia  Uiere  to  ntdi 
over  her  at  her  birth,  to  take  her  iovugl;  ift 
its  arms,  and  say,  here  is  a  cfaiM  created  ii 
the  image  of  Qod,  and  predestined,  like  jn, 
to  immortality. — {Hue  Chinat  &AfiTt,  Td. 
I.,  jip.  248  to  262.) 

The  bride  Is  seldom  seen  by  tke  kiH- 
band  until  she  leave  the  sedan  chair  ii 
which  she  is  conveyed,  with  her  belongia^tt 
his  bouse.  Mandarin  ducks  are  introduced 
at  marriHgei  as  patterns  of  connubisl  fehatf. 
In  the  little  feet  «f  the  Chinese  woman,  tie 
four  smaller  toes  appear  grown  into  the  foot,' 
the  great  toe  being  left  iu  its  natural  postiaa 
The  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  so  tightly  bond 
with  strong  broad  ligatures,  that  all  As  giO<& 
is  forced  into  height  inataad  of  length  tad 
breadth,  and  forms  a  thick  lump  attheasde; 
the  under  part  measures  scarcely  four  iticbM 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Tlia  M 
is  couatantly  bound  up  iu  white  linen  or  lift, 
and  strong  broad  ribboDS,  and  stuck  in  anir 
higli-heeled  shoe.  The  crippled  furoMataip 
about  with  tolerable  quioknesa  ;  to  be  nn 
Lhey  waddle  like  geese,  but  they  maugett 
get  up  and  down  stairs  without  the  help  >f 
a  stick.  (Sinnett't  Lad/t  Voyage,  p.  50.) 
Infanticide,  of  which  the  huabandaan  lb 
only  perpettatorB,  ia  uot  uncommon;  W 
female  children  only  are  murdered,  and  tte 
immediately  after  their  birtb.  Thia  hoii^ 
crime  meets  with  no  punishment  fruiLlti 
laws  of  the  country  ;  a  father  being  tbe  » 
vereign  lord  of  his  children,  ha  nuty  tat- 
guish  life  whenever  he  perceives,  or  pnbM 
that  a  prolongation  of  it  would  oolyaggiM*. 
the  sufferings  of  his  offspring,  ■ 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  moral,  tM 
they  are  a  ceremonial  people.  Their  ot 
tation,  when  meeting,  ia  Uaon-tainf*^ 
___  you  well  t  Hail  !  HaU  !  Kiey,  like*** 
tbe  natiyen  of  the  East,  waste  much  tini^ 
fore  commencing  the  bosineis  forvUek 
meet.  M.  Hue  tells  us  that  thecear 
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most  difficult  ptirt  of  the  coramonial.  In 
China,  you  generally  tuve  to  pass  abont  two 
hours  iu  aaying  nothing,  and  then,  at  the  and 
of  the  visit,  you  explain  in  tltres  words  what 
really  brings  yon  tber&  The  viaitoi  rises 
Knd  iaya,  "  I  Imve  been  tronhlesnme  to  yoa 
a  very  long  time ;"  ^nd,  doubtless,  of  all 
Chinese  compliments,  this  ■■  the  one  tliat  most 
frequently  approaches  the  tmth.  Tliey  are  not 
tnithfni.  Sir  John  Bnwritig  says  of  them  thut 
his  experience  in  Cbind,  nQdmnny  other  parts 
of  th«  East,  predisposes  h'lw  to  receive  with 
donbt  and  distrust  any  statement  of  a  natare 
when  any,  tbe  smallest,  interest  woald  be  possi- 
bly promoted  by  fslaehood.  (fiowrtn^s  iSian, 
Vol.  [,,  p.  105.)  They  are  largely  given  to 
tlie  nse  of  opinm.  Mr.  Km iwl ton  estimates 
that  there  are  2,351,116  confirmed  opium 
smokers,  or  one  in  every  170  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Burial  euKlonu.  In  China,  the  tombs 
of  the  opulent  are  decorated  with  statues  of 
men  and  horses.  They  mn  into  excess  in 
naouming  for  the  death  of  near  relations.  Every 
purtof  the  Ceremonial  is  ezaoUy  regulated  i 
•Ten  the  period,  manner,  and  degree  of  the 
monrneT's  grief  being  duly  prescribed.  The 
corpse  being  dressed  in  warm  clothes,  is  depo- 
sited ina  substantial  coffin  ,and  kept  for  several 
dAys  above  ground,  whilst  the  Barvivors 
express  their  measured  grief  by  geature,  dis- 
hevstled  hair,  sackcloth,  and  mournful  aileuce. 
When  a  lucky  spot  has  been  selected  for  the 
g^rave,  the  corpse  is  consigned  to  the  bosom  of 
our  nniversal  mother,  earth.  Building  a  tomb 
in  the  form  n{  a  horse-shoe,  they  inauribe 
thereon  the  name  of  the  deceased,  erect  a  tab- 
let to  bis  memory  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors. 
and  repair  annually  to  the  gtavo,  in  order  to 
prostrate  themselves  bsfore  ibe  manes,  and  to 
offer  victuals  in  sacriGce  to  the  spirits.  In  the 
temples,  divine  honours  are  paid  to  their 
memory.  To  snpply  their  full  wants,  in  the 
other  world,  they  bnm  gilt  paper,  paper  cha- 
riots and  honaea,  with  every  necessary  article 
of  furniture,  which  aiesuppoaed  to  be  changed 
in  the  other  world  into  rral  ntoiisils  ;  whilst 
the  gilt  paper,  when  burnt  to  aalies,  becomes 
BO  much  rmdy  money.  Tbe  greater  the  per- 
sonage, the  more  protracted  is  tbe  mourning ; 
tbe  emperor  mourns  three  years  for  his  pa- 
rent, and  every  good  subject  follows  his  an- 
^oat  example.  Mandarins  resign  their  office 
daring  this  period  of  affiiction,  literati  avoid 
entering  the  examinations,  the  common 
people  abstun  for  some  tims  from  their  la- 
bnnr.  Chinese  "  suttee"  prevailed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  until  about  a  century  ago. 
Xfe  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compulsory  rite,  but  was  gene- 
rally the  widow's  own  choice  to  ahow  her 
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extreme  fidelity,  or  to  escape  tha  hardships 
of  widowhood,  or  in  the  case  of  dutiful  sons, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  parent-  Fire  was 
nover  nsed,  but  opinm,  poison  or  starvation 
was  the  means  of  suieide  employed.  Tina 
Chang  was  the  Grst  emperor  who  discounte- 
nanced those  practices,  which  his  immediate 
predeceasurs  liad  encouraged  ;  and  he  forbade 
honorary  tablets  to  be  erected  to  self  immo- 
lating victims.  In  1792  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  amperor  praying  for  tbe  dedi- 
cation ofa  tablet  to  a  most  dutiful  son,  who 
had  cut  out  his  liver  in  order  tn  cure  bis 
mother's  sickness.  The  imperial  "  Board 
of  Ritea,"  ufter  mature  deliberation,  reapect- 
fnlly  obaerved  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
nut  the  liver  ia  that  of  the  ignorant,  showing 
a  contempt  for  their  lives,  and  after  all,  but 
foolish  devotion ;  and  a  decree  was  issued 
discountenancing  the  custom. 

The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  their 
furions  gales  of  wind,  known  among  seamen 
as  typhoons  and  white  squalls.  Within  tbe  re* 
gion  of  the  China  Sea  there  are  no  five  month 
mounoons.  They  do  not  prevail  from  the 
west  of  BDUth  more  than  two  or  three  months. 
Between  15°  and  2^"  north,  110°  and  IIS* 
east,  there  appears  to  be  a  system  of  three 
monsoons  ;  that  is,  one  from  the  north-east 
in  October,  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary ;  one  from  east  in  March  and  April, 
changing  in  May  ;  and  another  from  the 
southward  in  June,  July  and  August,  chang- 
ing iu  September.  The  great  disturber  o{ 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  appears  to  be 
situated  among  the  plains  and  steppes  of 
Asia ;  their  influence  reaches  up  to  the 
clonds,  and  extends  to  the  China  Seas  ;  it  is 
about  tbe  clianging  of  the  monsoons  that 
these  awful  gales,  called  typhoons  and  white 
squalls  are  moat  dreadful.  In  like  man* 
ner,  the  Mauritius  hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones 
of  the  Indiaiv  Ocean,  occur  daring  the  nnaat- 
tled  state  of  tbe  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
which  takes  place  at  that  debatabis  period 
during  the  contest  between  the  trade-wind 
force  and  the  monsoon  force,  and  which 
debatable  period  occur  a  at  the  changing 
of  the  monsuoi),  and  before  either  force  has 
completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At 
this  period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking 
loose  from  their  controllLug  forces,  seem  to 
rage  with  a  fury  that  woiUd  break  up  the 
very  fountains  of  the  deep. — Maury't  thyii- 
eal  Oeoffraphj/,  p.  i2i.  HoyU  Am,  £c,  of 
India,  page  484.  TAititierjf'i  Trmett,  Vol. 
'"  p.  18S.  Shade  M3S.  Aw.  Fredti^  W. 
Farrar,  M.  A.,  f.  R.  S.  of  Sorrow,  Svtutr- 
Me  Mr.  Morritat,  Beterend  Ur.  Williaau. 
Mr.  Fortime.  Pnctedingi  of  Sombay  Com- 
ic/or  Great  BxhMtim  of  1861,  MonMy 
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Somhag  Tima,  asih  Noveeiier  1850,  to  34th 
JtLne  1851.  Editibur3h  Revita  for  July  1867. 
Dr,  Watton,  a7»d  Dr.  2'ayloT  quoted  in  Banu. 
Madrat  E^Jvhitio^  Jurita,  Rep.  GuUia/  See. 
Chartet,  CAinsM  Uittory  1831.  Fvrbu,  It,  F. 
E.,  Five  Yeiav  in  CInna  1868.  ileadom, 
Thomai  Taylor,  Detaltoiy  Notti  on  i/m  Go- 
tenmeni  and  ftopU  qf  China  1867>  lb.  The 
Chinet  and  llttir  RebelMont  1 856.  Svt, 
Senry  Charla,  M.  A.,  China  and  the  Gitin'te, 
1869.  Bve,  M.,  The  Chinett  Empire  18S6. 
Jtmruey  through  Tarlary,  Tibet  and  China, 
1852.  Wade'i  Chineie  Army  1851.  Thomai 
Franeei  Laiham't  Deteiiplive  Ethnology.  Dn- 
haide  UiUm-y  of  China.  Hue.  ChrittianUy. 
Banmn't  God  in  Hiilo}-y  I.,  259,  265.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Indian  Arehipelci/o,  Hovr.  and 
June  1848,  p.  349.  Printep'e  Tibet.  Tartary 
and  J/ongolia,  p.  10.  TimlMtttkii  Sinnett. 
Bee  Monsoon.  Pulo  Aor  or  Wawoor,  Puti 
Repon  or  Siuldle  IslAud.  Pulo  Pieang  or 
Pambeelan.  Typhoon.  Busts.  Dyea.  Fiulieriea. 
ClotltH.  Spinning.  Weaving. 

CHINA-ALLA.     Syno.     Chiii*  root 

CHINA  AVAGUDA.  TrichosaiitheB  in- 
cisa,  Rott. 

CHIMA-BABK,  »  commordal  name  given 
to  the  burk  of  Buena  hexantira,  a  plant  beloug- 
ing  to  the  natural  order  Cinckonaeea.  It 
IB  used  »a  a  febrifuge,  but  is  Ivsa  powerful 
than  the  barfcn  nbtuined  from  the  speciei  of 
Cinchona. — Eng.  Gye.  p.  1023. 

CHINA  BOX.     Murray*  exotica. 

CHINABUCKEER,  in  1.  95°  53'  E.,  md 
1.  16"  H'  N.,  a  branch  of  the  Irawady  river. 
See  Rangnon. 

CHINA  CAMPHOR.     See  Camphor. 

CHINA  COTTONS.     Sue  Cottons. 

CHINA  DULA  GONDl,  also  Revati  data 
goiidi,  Tel.  Tragia  cannahina. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  China  Flai. 


Bahmari*  uivta,  Qaud. 

Karolum  1n»jin,  Runph. 

CrtitanSfsa,  £inn 

Rheea                   Amam. 

R.mi  Bkho.  Mit*i.  Jv. 

Intm  Bntio* 

T.]i  Rami, 

Qamho     EaSI  CaLina. 

Lepeuh          Nmoi,. 

ToUqu  M»         Cbm. 

KiiQkura        KuHopuRB. 

Cbu. 

Ktno                3tP, 

Pan                  Shah. 

Kao 

Ealoi  of           SDMi,TKi. 
EalnVM. 

This  nettle  grows  in  alt  tiie  moist  coud- 
tries  fnitn  Ben^l,  through  Rungporo,  Ansam 
into  China,  anS  southward  all  through  the 
Mal»7  FeniDgala  into  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Ce- 
lebes. It  was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Roxbargh, 
(iii.  590)  as  Urtica  tenacisaima.  In  Bengal  and 
A^m  its  fibre  has  been  naed  onlf  foi  string 
and  ropes  by  the  fishermen  and  by  the  Dom 
race  of  Assam.  Bnt  in  China,  where  it  baa 
long  been  woven  into  the  China  grass  cloth, 
it  is  carefnlly  cnltiyated,  and  graat  oaie  is  abo 
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taken  in  the  process  of  cutting  down,  latifin 
peeling,  steeping  sod  bleaching  the  iibn 
These  indeed  ate  d^ailed  miniitaly  in  th 
Impeiial  Treatise  of  Chinese  AgricnlWre,  lib. 
Ixsviii,  foJ.  3.  When  grown  from  seed,  s  nud] 
soil  ia  preferred,  the  ground  is  repeatedly  dog 
forired  into  beds,  a  foot  broad  ind  foiu  (ek 
long,  raked  and  smoothed  and  watered:,  tgiii 
raked  and  again  smoothed,  and  a  pint  of  tai 
mixed  with  four  pints  of  earth  is  scattered  es 
the  surface  of  sis  ot  seven  beds,  and  left  n- 
covered  in.  Tbey  are  sheltered  from  the  « 
by  a  canopy  of  matting  orgrase,  which  it  bft 
damp,  and  this  shelter  is  retained  till  Ui 
plants  be  an  inch  or  two  high.  The  rotng 
plitnta  are  then  to  b«  trnnsferred  IdUi  i  stiff 
soil,  which  ia  afterwards  repeatedly  ^ni, 
and  top  dressings  of  fresh  hone  dnng,  u«,ir 
cow  dung  can  be  used.  This  process  is  sdopk. 
ed  only  where  the  roots  of  old  plants  tn  »rt 
obtainable.  The  plant  gruws  best  from  ibooS 
or  layerit.  Dr.  Royle  (Fib.  pi.  p.  344)  giw 
the  foUiiwiug  as  the  Indo-Chinese  uoiai 
fur  preparing  the  Rheea  Fibre,  an  adopted  ii 
Upper  Assam,  by  Majot  Hnnuay. 

2'o  cut  tAe  fifAera.— The  KheeaisfitfNctt- 
tiiig  when  the  atems  become  of  a  brvn 
uol»ur  for  about  six  inches  upwards  frositta 
root.  Hold  the  top  i>f  the  stalk  is  tho  Ml 
hand,  and  with  the  right  band  strip  o£f  tit 
leaves  by  passing  it  quickly  down  to  tliemt 
Kiid  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife^  takiog  esn  * 
be  above  tlie  hairy  networks  of  Uie  raoti,  ■ 
these  should  be  covered  up  with  msnnn  m- 
mediately  to  ensure  another  crop  qnid^j 
lop  ciff  the  tender  top  to  the  stftlkf  and  mh 
the  reeds  up  into  bundles  of  200  or  350,  i 
the  stripping  process  ia  not  to  be  carried  * 
in  the  field  i>r  garden ;  bnt  it  is  bfst  to  !"^ 
off  the  bnrk  and  fibre  on  the  spot,  b> 
burnt  ashes  of  the  stem  afford  a  good  dn* 
ing  for  the  roots  along  with  dry  eev 
To  itrip  oflJis  Bark  and  Fibre.~Tbt  opw 
tor  holds  the  stalk  iji  both  bands  aeiriT  is 
the  middle,  aikI  pressing  the  fuiefiager  mI 
thumb  of  both  hands  firmly,  gives  it  s  p** 
liar  twist,  by  which  the  inoer  pith  a  bnt 
through  ;  and  then  psssiug  the  fingers  di 
right  and  left  hand  rapidly,  alternately,ti>M 
each  end,  the  bark  and  fibre  ie  oai 
separated  from  the  stalk,  in  two  strand^' 

Making  op  into  Bwtdiet. — 
bark  and  fibre  are  now  made  n^.  „.,.  —^ 
of  convenient  siie,  tied  at  the  smaller  eii^ 
a  shred  of  fibre,  and  put  into  dean  ..- 
fewhonis,  which  be  thinks  deprives  tiMp*' 
of  its  tannin  or  colouring  matter,  the  ^' 
becoming  qaite  red  in  a  short  time. 

Cleaning  Proeett — Is  as  follows  - 
'  bundles  are  pnt  on  a  hook  (uteoed  M 
post,  by  meaoB  of  tiie  tie  at  the  stssUer  m 
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kt  a  oonTenient  height  for  the  operator.  iDrs.  Roxburgh  and  Uivsileii's  titttes,  Dr. 
who  takeieujb  ittand  saparafaily  of  tha  larger  Wallicli,  Sir  W.  Uuoker,  ijir  O.  Staunton, 
end  in  his  lalt  baud,  puBea  the  tbuinb  of  his  Mr.  Ewer  oE  Bencooleii,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  F. 
right  band  qniokl;  along  the  inner  aide,  bj  I  B.  Hamilton,  Mujor  Jeukine,  Captain  Daltou, 
which  operation  the  outer  l>ark  ia  oompletelf  I  Mnjur  Hanuay,  Dr.  Rojle,  Dr.  AUQowau  of 
separated  from  the  fibre,  and  the  riband  of  Ningpo,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  paid  much 
fibre  is  then  ttioroughly  cleaned  by  two  or  |  attention  to  it. — Uoxl*.  ilL  590.  Jioyla  Fib. 
three  acrapings  with  a  small  knife.  This  Pi-  See  B«eiimeria  uivea.  Fibres.  Qraas  cloth, 
eompletea  the  operation,  with  some  loss,  how- r  CHINAKA.  Hind.  Brasaica  Qri£Sthii ; 
ever,  say  one-fifth,  and  if  quickly  dried  in  tbe  j  Malcolmia  strigosa. 


Bun  it  u.ight  at  once  be  made  a^  for  exporta- 
tion J  but  the  appearance  of  the  fibre  is  much 
iin proved    by    ezpoaure    (immediately    after 
cleaning)  on  the  grass  to  a  night's  heavy  dew, 
iu  September  or  October,  or  a  Hhower  of  rain 
during  the  rainy  season.     After  drying,  the 
colom  imprgvee,  and  there  is  no  risk    from 
mildew  on  the    voyage  homewards. — [RoyU 
Fib.  PI.  page  344.)     The  French  have  b«en 
growing  China-grass  in  small  qnantities,  ever 
since  imi,  in  which  year  a  packet  of  China- 
grass  seed  was  aent  home  by  M,  Xicclancher, 
Biirgecn  to  the  war  corvette   La    Favourite. 
Twenty  years'  experience  having  proved  that 
it  will  grow  in  France  luzariantly,  processes 
for  preparing  and  working  np  its  fibre  have 
bettu  invented    b;  UM.   Mallard  and  Bon- 
nean.   But  MM.  Mallard  and  Bouneau  do  not 
obtain  the  fibre  in  a  state  in  which  it  has  that 
loBtre  which  distinguishes  it  when  prepared 
by  Mr.  Qray's  process,  or  in  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  spun  by  itself,— they  work  it  np 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  Surat  cotton. 
Tb«  report  of  the  Etouen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dmdares  that  China-grass  fibre  has  an  affinity 
for  colouring  matters  st  least  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  the  very  finest  kinds  of  cot- 
ton.    It  is  found  that  the  plant  will  flourish 
north    of    Paris,    and     even     in    Belgium. 
The  proceu   here    alluded    to     as   tliat  of 
Mr.  Gray  is  said  to    produce    China-grass 
£bres  almoat  as  stnmg  as  so  much  silk,  quite 
as  free  uid  unentangled  as  the  fibres    uf  the 
uioet  pafect  samples  of  cottou  wool,  and  evid- 
ently capable  of  being  spun  into  as  delie^e 
»  yarn  as  ever  was  produced  from  the  very 
beat  Sea-island  cotton.    It  possesses  alnatra 
for  exceeding  that  of  cotton,  ;>reatly  iu  excess 
of  that  of  native  Indlaii   "  grass  clotL"  Mr. 
Gray's  process  ia    practicable  on    any  scale, 
and  is    ^pUoable  to  a  greiit   many  fibrous 
plants  besidea   Chiua-grasR.    It  has   already 
been  applied,  experimentally,  with  the  utmost 
ntocwa^  to  jute,  hemp,  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
various    other    plants.     The    public    prints 
sbow  that  Lord  Mayo  has  directed    much 
itttantioa  to  this  fibre  which  is  said  to  bring 
prices  uf  £60  te  £120  a  ton.  But  such  prices 
conld  only  be  obtainable  for  well   prepared 
fibre  of  the  finest  quality.    It  is  said  to  be 
prooarable  «t  jfingpo  at  £20  the  ton.    Since 
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CHINA  KANDA,  a  town  in  L.  81"  44'  E. 

CHINAKABAM.  Sinuh.     Alum. 

CHINA  KAUINGUVA.  Tsu  Gardenia 
lucida,  R.  i.  707— /c.  567. 

CHIN-AMAM-PATCHA-ARISK  Tam. 
Euphorbia  thymifnlia,  Linn. 

CHINAMAXDULAMARI.  TsL.  Vitis 
Linii«i>  Wall. 

CHINA  MOBALLI.  Tel.  Bnchaoauiii 
Utifoha,  £. 

CHIKAMATS.    See  Mats. 

CHINA  MUTTAMA.  Tkl.  Sida  alba,  S. 
iii.  174. 

CHINA  MUTTAVAPULAQAM.  Tkl. 
Pavunia  seylanioa,  H.  iil  214. 

CHI  NAN.  Hind.  Panicum  miliaoeuro. 

CHINA  NAREl  Tbu.  Eugenia  sallcifolia,  R.- 
CHINA NAVULI.  -IxL.   Niebuhria  lini- 
folia,  /.'.—  FT.  and  A.  78  ;  /c.  174. 

CHiNANGI.  TsL.  Lagerstriemia  parvi- 
flora,  I/oxb. 

CHINAPATAM,  m  L.  IS^SS'  N.  and  77° 
13'  £.,  ia  a  Mysore  town  S.  Vf.  of  Birdt,  or 
Bidadi,  SOU  feet  above  the  saa. 

CHIKAPATAN,  the  name  given  to  Madras 
by  all  natives  of  the  peninsulik 

CUINAB.  Hind.  I'latanui  orisntalig. 

CHINAR,  iu  1.  34°  8'  N.  and  74=  50'3  E, 
in  Kashmir,  an  island  in  the  lake  near  Srioag- 
ger,  the  capital  of  Kashmir.  At  the  Trigono- 
metrical Signal,  it  ia  5,209  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

CHINA  RED  WOOD.  A  Panang  wood 
of  a  reii  O'lhmr.     Only  used  for  furniture. 

CHINA  ROOT.     lioxb. 
Kiub-iinie, 


SmiUa  Chiai, 
Ran  cbiat. 


Chiua-worMl, 

EsqniNB 
China- wUTial, 
Cliol>^l]eBUM,aui,  UlMD.  I 

This  large  tuberose  knotty  root  of  (he 
Smilas  China,  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour 
within  and  reddish  brown  without.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  China  and  everywhere  in  great 
abundance  iu  Japan,  alAoogh  in  Thunbeig'a 
time,  thejapanase  bought  annually  large  quan- 
tities of  it  from  the  Chinese.  At  one  time 
considerably  employed  in  medicine  in  syphilitic 
cachexia. — MeOuUoch.  FauUmer.  (XShavgh. 
JMwy  Bentf.  Phar.,  p  S79.  Aiiulit  MaUr. 
Utd.,p.  10.  Tkmbtrq  Tiav.m.,  b.61. 
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CHINA  ROSS.  Ekq.  HibiscoB  rou- 
stnanaiB,  Linn. 

CflINAR(7.  Hind.  Armenioca,  vnl- 
gsris,  Lata.    Apricot. 

CHINA  RDBaA.    S«e  Ciaohon». 

CHINA  SPELTER.     Tuter>agne. 

CHINA  WARE,  or  porcelnin,  once  so  ei- 
tensirely  oiporlad  from  Cbina,  ia  now  r1- 
moat  conllnfld  to  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
descriptions  of  atnnenare,  by  far  the  grast- 
Mt  portion  of  vhich  goes  to  liidis.  The  pat- 
terns insde  by  the  Chineae  seliloih  change, 
while  the  £arapeiin  msnufacturere  bnth  con- 
salt  and  lead  the  taste  and  fancy  of  their 
cnstomers  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  in  snme 
degree,  that  the  demaud  for  the  Chinese  finer 
ware  has  ceased,  though  the  Mongols,  Siamese, 
Hindns,  and  islandera  in  the  Archipelago 
are  still  chiefly  supplied  from  China.  When 
the  prodactions  of  the  Eaat  were  first  car- 
ried round  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
poreelun  of  China  bore  au  enormous  price, 
and  the  profits  of  manufacturiag  it  having 
been  ascertained,  the  European  nntions  began 
to  make  it,  aad  soon  out-rivaled  tbe  Chinese. 
Chiiia-ware  ia  sold  in  China  in  sets,  consisting 
of  a  table  let  of  270  species,  at  from  1 2  to  76 
taels ;  a  breakfast  set  of  20  pieces,  at  three 
taels  ;  a  long  tea  set  of  tOI  pieces,  at  1 1  to 
1 8  taela ;  and  a  short  tea  set  of  46  pieces,  at 
from  S  to  6  tsels.  Flower-pota,  vases,  jars, 
frait  baskets,  table  ornaments,  &c.,  are  made 
of  porcelain  to  any  pattern  by  the  Chinese. 
It  is  still  sent  to  Bombay  and  other  parts  el 
India,  and  also  to  tbe  United  States, — Compen- 
dium by  Hon'bUMr.  Morriton,  SeeCeramio 
manxifactnrea, 

CHINA  VALASA,  also  Vadavalasa.  Tel. 
Walsara  teroata,  R.  ii.  889. 

CHINA-WORTEL.  Dor.  China-wareel. 
Geb.  China  root. 

CHINA-TELLOW  ROSE.     See  Rosa. 

CaiNBROY  ASFARAQUS.  Asparagus 
■annentosus. 

CHINCAGLIO.    It.  Hardware. 

CHINCHA  Hind.  Tamarindas  indica 
leaves. 

CHINCHAR  in  Eangra,  a  kind  of  rock 
yielding  iron  sand. 

CHINCHING  GOLONQ,  a  riTer  of  Java. 
See  Earang  Bollong. 

CHIHCHOLI,  in  I.  76°  21' K,  andl.  IT- 
SI' N. 

CHINCHONA,  a  geniia  of  plants,  natives 
of  Sonth  America,  several  species  of  which  are 
of  great  valne  in  medicine  yielding  "Bark"  or 
Feinvian  or  Cinohona  Bark,  from  which  qaio- 
ine  is  prodoced.  The  known  species  are  C. 
boliviana  ;  calisaya  ;  condaminea  ;  cordifolia ; 
lanciiolia  ;  lucnrngsfolia  ;  maguifolia  ;  mionn- 
tha ;  nitida  ;  oUongifolia ;  officinalis  ;  pahadt- 
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ana  ;  pemviana ;  ovata ;  purpntaa ;  mcatab 
and  acrobicnlato,  tan  of  which  have  bsu  intn- 
daoed  into  Iudia,and  the  intiodnctioQbiibw 
the  most  successful  of  all  attempt!  pniioqdj 
made  with  exotics.  Fortnnauly  no  knf 
period  is  required  before  CindiuDs  trtM  b- 
come  prodnctive.  It  ia  not  neeosst;  ibl 
the  plant  should  grow  into  a  (ontt  Ins  b- 
fore  it  yields  its  bark.  Tbe  "  Quill  Bid;' 
stripped  from  saplings,  just  as  eiDDsmiBs 
prepared,  ia  fonud  to  be  rich  in  qniniiia  b 
ab»nt  five  jean  a  plantation  is  likdytsto- 
come  productive.  From  the  OotaaaoinDdpfas- 
tation,  plants  have  been  sent  to  Mihihalii 
wnr,  UfaannsaU  and  othar  parts  of  the  Hi» 
laya. 

CHINCHOR,  ft  town  in  the  Dekkss,illk 
a  temfile  containing  an  idol  named  Kuiek 

CHIN-CHOU.    Chin.   GnuilUris  tm. 

CHINDOOOR,  in  L.  80°  25'  E,  islL 
18°  28',  N. 

CHINDI.    Hind.  Litssea.    Sp. 

CHINUUG.'\.  TZL.  Acacia  odorsliMi, 
Willd.     Mimosa  odor,  S.   ii.  54S. 

GHINEAPOLLIAM,  in  L  80'7Z,m1 
h.  15°  0'  N. 

CHIMEFOOR,  two  towns  in  India,  ohIi 
L.78°  17'E.,  andL.23°6'N.,  theotbtfs 
L.  74"  48'  E.,  and  L.  31  °  40'  N. 

CHINESE  ANISE,  Ens.    Star  Aim 

CHINICbE  CINNAMON.  CinauMM 
aromationm.    See  Cassia. 

CHINESE  CASSIA.    SeeCaariabeik 

CHINESUCHESNUT.    See  OhI>bm. 

CHINESE  DATES.  Fniit  of  Jl«is«« 
Dinspyrog  kaki. 

CHINESE  FIR.   Ree  ETergicens. 

CHINESE  FLAX.  '  See  Cbina  pa 
Rheea. 

CHINESE  OLIVE     See  Olim 

CHINESE  PINIi.    Bee  Dryaadra esMi  I 

CHINESE  RHUBARB.    See  BliDbui  i 

CHINESE   TARTARY,    also   kwin  ■  I 
Little  Bokhara,  also  as  Eastern  a'arkista^aq 
great  depressed  valley  shnt  in  by  nwaBtai*4 
great  height  on  three  aides,  and  ou  tfctii*| 
are  barren  sands  which  merge  inpcrM^' 
into  the  Great  Desert  of  Gobi.    Tbe  V 
Bhai>  range  separate  it  from  Dsnupm.' 
Boior  range  from  Transoziaua,  and  tk  i 
Koram  and  Kusn  Lnn  from  India  aadlW 
on  the  south.     Tbe  land  is  cbyiy  Mri" 
base  of  the  nonntains,  bnt  aaady  iatil 
tral  tracts.     Rain  is  ram  and  tbe  airi 
exceeding  dryness,  bnt   tbe  dinattii' 
perate  and  beattby.     It  it  well  wat«tJft 
the  moaataiDM,  the  watws  oosmgingMl 
the  Ergol  or  Taiym.     Tbs  eoQOtryfasd 
copper,  salt,  snlphnr  and  the  jad»4tow  1 
southern  line  of  tha  earafaa    imrta  ft 
thtongh  it  £tom  Khamil  to  Akn  aad  b 
!  SOS 
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GHINQORIER.  One  of  the  sects  oftfa« 
Thug  clans. 

CHINO-TU.  SeeJawB. 

GHINCHAE,  captara  of,  lOtli  October 
1841. 

GHINT.  Hind.,  i.e.,  China  or  relating  to 
Cbina,  benc«  Chini,  Sngar-oandy,  first  brought 
from  China,  bnt  is  also  white  moist  ingar. 
Renaod  Chiui,  Hind,  is  VerbaacDm  thapsns, 
EremoBtachya  vlcaryi  and  Rlienm  etnodi. 
Ohini-kam.  Hind.  Porculain.  Earthenware. 

CHIN-INDIA.  A  name  proposed  fbr  tl» 
coiintrieB  bejond  the  Qaages. 

CHlNGEfilTT.  A  Penang  wood,  ot  a 
brown  colour,  specific  gravity  3'163.  A  small 
tree  ;  used  for  luniitnre. 

CHINKA.  Hind.     Eragrosds,  Sp. 

CHINEAH,  Hind.  A  traversing  basket 
bridge. — Wii»on. 

CHINEAKA.  HiKaofEaropeanandNatira 
sportsmen  in  India,  is  the  "  Oazella  dorcaa." 
It  is  met  generally  on  the  plains  and  low  open 
hills  of  India.  In  many  parts  it  especially 
affects  the  nnllahs  and  stony  eminences  whioh 
dirersify  the  plain.  The  boms  of  the  male 
ars  annulated,  and  twist  back  with  a  slight 
but  grncefol  curve.  They  are  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  lengEli.    The  doe  has  horns  also,  but 


CUINQO  PAKUARt. 

gar.  From  Aksu  to  Kokand  is  800  mite*. 
It  irusabjeet  to  China  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Ohristian  era,  to  the  time  of  Changiz 
KbM.  After  the  middle  uf  the  eighteeotb 
century,  Cliinese  poirer  r^ained  pusaessioD 
of  it  Alti-Sbahr,  or  the  aiz  cities,  forms  the 
western  district,  comprising  Yarkaud,  Kash- 
gar,  Ehotan,  Aksu,  Yan^hisar  and  Ooah- 
Tarfao,  wiLh  territoriefi  aubordiuate  to  each. 
Kasteru  Turkestan  is  eminently  mahomedan. 
Tarkaiid  is  the  entrepot  of  trsde  between 
China  aud  Bokhara.  Khotan,  from  the  time 
of  Cteeias,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
prodnots,  its  jade  and  emeralds,  its  sbanl, 
wool  and  flax.  It  was  at  one  time  the  entre- 
pot of  a  vast  trade  with  Hindustan,  and  now 
imports  largely  furs,  broad  doth,  leather,  and 
sugar.  See  India,  p.  317,  KabQl  435,  Ku£r, 
Kunawar,  Ladak. 

CHINESE  VARNISB  TREE.  See  Dyes. 
IiMqaer  and  Varnished  ware  of  China. 

CHINESE  YAM.    Dioscorea  batatas. 

CHIN-DEO,  in  Gaoara,  means  Jain  images, 
and  is  snppoaed  to  be  a  corruptioa  of  Jain 
deo.     See  Jains. 

CHINGANI,  a  name  of  the  Kara-chi  or 
E«ra-tahi  of  Oeutral  Aeia,  supposed  to  be  a 
gypsy  race. 

CfiUfOARl  Hind,  A  tbng,  a  clan  of  I  much  smaller  in  every  way  than  those  of  the 
Uuttri  thugs  aasuming  to  be  mahomedans, .  buck.  They  are  not  annulated,  and  are 
ind  travelling  as  ostensible  grain  inerohants.  i  sometimes  strangely  distorted,  withovt  any 
Wii»<m.  I  approach  to  regularity   of  appearanoe.     They 

CHIKGHAE  01  CHIKHAE,  in  lat.  29°  ;  roam  in  herds  of  six  or  <aght,bnt  they  are  more 
S7)'  N.  long.  121*  43^'  E.  is  the  maritime  abundant  in  the  province  of  Cutch  than  else- 
town  of  the  river  Yung  or  Ningpo.  The  where,  and  the  antelope  is  not  seen  there 
:ity  of  Ningpo  is  about  10  miles  from  the 
river's  harbour.  Chingbae  is  a  hetn  or  city 
»f  the  third  class. — Uoribwrgh. 

CHIN-GHAS.  BiKG.  Pauicum  miliaceum. 

CHINQIZ  EHAK.     See  Chengis  Khan. 

CHING-KEaNO-FO,  a  town  of  China, 
>»ttle  of  fooght,  2Ut  July  1842. 

CHING  LE.    See  Kwang-tung-chi. 

CHISGLEPUT,  a  to»in  in  India  in  L.  80° 
rR,uidL.  W  39'  N.  It  is  the  head 
0«m  of  a  collvotonto  in  the  Madras  Prtsi- 
teney,  of  the  same  name,  formed  out  of 
,  tract  of  land  130  miles  loi%  and  45 
nilee  broad,  gives  in  A.  D.  1763  to  the 
i.  I.  Company  as  a  js^hir  by  the  nabob 
lofaomed  Ali,  Walajah.  It  is  poor  land 
ing&t«d  from  tanks,  several  of  which,  at 
IWraogoly,  Chenbrambankum,  the  Red  Hills 
■4  Ghiuglepot  are  very  large.  It  has 
%)m  Ffttar  and  Adyar  rivers,  and  its  chief 
fwas  are  Madras,  Poonamallee,  St.  Thomas' 
loimt,  PnUoat,  Chingleput  and  Sadraa.  The 
mninn  of  Msliabalipuram  are  in  this  dia- 
Hcpt.     Popolfttion  abovt  583,463. 

OHINGO  FANUARI.  The  Tibetan  name 
C  Mvont  ETscest, 
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Moras  sineiuia. 
FxL.    Cofdia   an- 


tbe  gulf,  on  the  coast  of  Eattia- 
war,  they  abound. 

CHIN-KI-TUT.     HiMD. 

GHINNA.  Tu.  Small. 

CHINNA  BOTUKU.     ' 
gnstifulia.    R.  i.  595. 

CHINNA-GOLAKONDA,  In  L.  78»  28/ 
E.,and  L.  17"  ll'N. 

CHINNA  J AHMl.  Til.  Acada  antu- 
aria,  WiUd,  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras. 

CHINNA  KALA  BANDA.  Tkl.  Aloe 
litoratis,  Kcenip.  A.  Indies,  Roi/le,  A.  per- 
foliatata,  RotI>.  ii.  167. 

CHINNA  EALINQA,  Tel.  DiUeniapen- 
tegyna,  S.  ii.  626. 

OHINNA-KAUVA  PANDOO.  Tel.  Ca- 
riasa  spinarom. 

CHINNA  KIMHEDT,  a  district  in  the 
north  eastern  part  of  tiie  Madras  Presiden- 
cy, inhabited  by  Khond  races,  who,  until 
lately,  practised  human  sacrifices^  the  victims 
being  styled  Meriah.  The  rite  is  supposed  to 
be  now  suppressed. 

OaiNNA  HASTAKA,  in  hindn  idolatiy, 
is  a  form  of  Farvati  as  Kali,  and,  possibly,  is 
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the  VKli  of  SivA,  in  the  fonn  of  Kapali.  She  is 
desp-ribed  u  a  n&kad  woman  with  a  necklace 
of  akulls.  Her  head  is  almost  severed  from 
her  body,  and  hei  blood  ig  spouting  into  her 
month.  Id  two  of  bet  hands  she  holds  a 
sword  and  a  skull.  In  a  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  Mr.  Ward's  work,  it  is  stated  tliat  this 
goddess  was  so  insatiate  of  blood,  that  not 
being  able  at  one  time  to  obtain  enough  of 
tbat  of  giants,  ehe  cut  her  own  throat  to  sup- 
pi;  herself  therewith. — Ward  derives  the 
lAme  from  Chinna,  cut  off,  and  mnstaka,  a 
head.     Cole.  Mylh.  Sind.  p.  94.     See  Kerari. 

CfiINNAMMA,Chi[inii  navaru.  .SeeHindn. 

CHINHANIDBA  KANTL  Tkl.  Dea- 
manthus  triquetrus.    Willd. 

CHINNA  RAMABHERI-  Tel.  Aniso- 
meles  Malabarica,  R.  Br. 

CHINNA  RANTU.  Tel.  Rhaphidospora 
glabn,  Nee$. 

CHINNA  SALEH,  in  long.  78°  58' E. 
and  lat.  1 1°  42'  N.  Chinna  Takoor,  in 
L.78''22'E.  ondl.^  15°  44'N.  Cbinnamiee 
or  Cbnndanee,  in  L.  75'  40"  E.  and  33°  1 1'  N. 
Chiana  npolunt,  in  L.  82°  ^6'  E.  and  L. 
IT'Sl'N.  -ChitinaTeram.inL.  77°44'E.and 
L.  ir  5'  N. 

CHIHNERETB',  also  Oeoneaareth,  also 
Tiberias,  also  Oalilee.  also  Balir  ul  Tibariah, 
a  sea  or  lake  formed  bj  the  rivei  Jordan.  It 
has  many  fish.  Its  snrface  is  upwards  of 
300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  And  it  is 
enclosed  by  steep  hills  300  to  1,000  feet 
high.    It  is  12  miles  long  aud  6  broad. 

CBINMI AKU.  Tel.  Aoalypha  betu- 
lina,  Reti, 

CHiNNI  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Celastrus  emar- 
ginata,  Willd.— R.  i.  620. 

CHINNIE  MARUM.  Chini  in  Tamil, 
Kasawbft  in  Malay&la.  This  is  a  tree  which 
grows  to  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  twelve  feet  long ;  it  is  heavy  and  close 
grained  ;  it  produces  a  small  berry  muoh  like 
pepper,  which,  as  well  as  the  wood,  is  not  of 
much  nse.— iFdye,  M.  and  C. 

CHINWA.    HtND.    Pnnicam  miliaceom. 

CHINNY.  Tam.  !  A  Travancore  wood,  of 
a  rather  dark  colour,  speuiio  gravity  0-515. 
From  8  to  16  feet  in  drcnmference ;  used  for 
building  canoes. — Col.  Frith. 

CHINO.    It.  Kino. 

CHINSAN,  or  Golden  Island,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  or  great  river 
of  China,  where  the  width  is  near  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  emperor.  It  is  in- 
terqwTsed  with  pleasnre-bonaea  and  gardens, 
and  oontaina  a  large  monastery  of  priests,  by 
whom  the  island  is  almost  entirely  inliabited. 
A  vast  variety  of  vessels  in  form  and  size  are 
coDBtatttly  moving  about  on  this  large  rivsr. 
— UatxtHnn't  Embany.  Vol.  I.,  p,'  27- 
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CHIN  ZOOAT. 

CHIN8URAH,  a  neat  town  in  tk 
nsighbourhuod  of  Calcntta.  He  Datck  tttib' 
lisbed  themselves  there  in  A.  D.  l6T5,bit 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  BritUh  on  tki 
field  of  Bidera  four  miles  to  the  veal,  vi 
were  defeated  ;  and  finally,  about  1815,  tk^ 
received  Java  fur  it. 

CHINSURAH  CHEBOOTS.   See  Qi- 

CHINT.     Gcz.  Hind.  Pers.  CbiniL 

CHINTA  CHETIU.  I^el.  Tanuiisto 
Indioa,  L. 

CHINTAMNI,  a  mythical  gem  of  lb  ' 
hinduB,  supposed  to  yield  to  its  poaaettor  ill  j 
that  he  may  desire. 

CHINKAS— t     See  CyponceB, 

CHINTZ.     Eko. 

DuT.       Eolunkari  Uiui; 

Chioti  Ehr.        Chit 

IndUasM  Fa.  Chitaa  Foal 

Zarua  £f. 

Chitea 

Smai  Rodda       la. 
„     gadda       Ik. 

Fast-printed  calicos,  of  diffetent  eotm 
impressed  npon  a  white,  or  light  cakaml 
ground.  The  word  is  of  Indian  ori^Budis 
from  Chinta,  a  spot,  or  spotted.  In  ik 
Madras  Freaideucy,  the  princi[ial  ates  oftiiii 
manufacture  are  the  towns  of  UasolifilU)' 
Arnee  and  Sydspet  Tboaa  of  UasnliJMtH 
are  called  "  Ealan  kauree,"  literally  *&■ 
colour  :"  they  are  of  various  hues.  E^  fUi 
is  2  cubits  in  breadth,  and  12  in  length,  ^ 
at  from  4  to  12  rupees  each;  anditisosedtf 
under  garments  by  hindoo  women.  Tho>W 
Amee,  and  Sydapet  are  i-rdinary,  andSb]! 
cubits  Bold  at  1  to  3  Rupees  Mcb;  th^n 
used  for  pillow  covers  and  other  pnipM 
as  well  as  the  under-garmants  of  hsiaUH 
native  women.  At  the  Madras  Eiliilatia 
of  1855,  the  ohintzea  from  Haaulipatua  ra 
of  great  variety  as  to  color,  size,  qnali^  d  it  i 
dye  and  price  :  the  whole  collection  wasiMr 
esting,  very  well  colored,  and  the  dyei  ptlr 
there  was  a  palempore  by  Aga  Ismiilalk 
Bulipatam,  embroidered  in  gold  and  <A  a  di* 
aud  elegant  pattern.  Some  of  the  chiatM^ 
Masulipatam  and  of  the  south  of  InihaUl* 
beautiful  in  design  as  they  are  chaste  anj  ^ 
gant  in  colour. — McCMoch,  Mr,  AaflM 
il.  B.  J.  R.  Dr.  Watmm. 

CHIN  ZOOAY.  BuRH.  }  Meaning  » j 
phant's-teeth-  A  wood  of  mutimnm  gnflt 
to  3  cnbitsi  maximum  length  10  fes^  i^ 
daiit  on  the  hilla  inland,  always  <» 
barren  ground,  in  mountuQoss  or  hill  di 
all  over  the  TenasBarim  provinoaa. 
seaaousd)  sinks  in  water.  Hits  wood  Uta 
lieved  by  Captain  Dance  to  be  the 
and  strongest  known  in  thsse  latitnd^^ 
haps  anywhere  in  the  world.  ItiS|Ji 
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CHIRBTTA. 

oxiy  procnnble  in  such  rook;  apata  aa  no 
other  troe  will  grow  in,  so  muBt  be  gent  for 
on  parpoM.  It  cnta  up,  as  ]>soduk  and  otber 
liBid  wooda.do,  with  huge  cneka  through  it ; 
in  faot,  this  is  the  most  wasteful  of  all  known 
Tslusble  timber  in  this  respect  and  the  origi- 
uslMantlingisbntamali,  BOtbatitis  not  avail- 
able for  general  pnrpOBes,  but  is  valnable 
for  the  edges  of  FhUlester  planes,  for  apoke 
shaTea,  and  for  parposea  in  which  much 
soantling  is  not  reqaired. — Captain  Doner. 

CHIOCOCCA  JAVANICA.tbe  JavaSuow- 
berrj,  a  panaiticid  sbrt)b,iB  found  on  the  moan- 
UiiM  of  Java  upon  treea.— ^^.  Cj/e.  p- 1031. 
CHXODI,alsoChioTi,alaoAguti.  It. Nails. 
CHIONANTHUS  ALBIDIFLOUA,  Thw. 
^IWada-gas.  SiNOH.  A  small  tree  of  Ceylon, 
growing  at  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet.— 7'itip. 
CHIONAHTHUS  LEPROCARPA.  Thw. 
A  small   tree  growing   at  3,000    to  4,000 
feet  in  the  Central  proYince  of  Ceylon. — Thie. 
CHIPAL.    Hind.     Ulmvs  erosa. 
CHIPKIAN.     HiMD.     Meltca.     Sp. 
CHIPPA  BOBA   OADDI.    Tu.     Paiii- 
cnin  corymboBum,  R.  i.  292. 

CHIPPA  GADDI.  TxL.  Andropogon 
Schffinantbna,  L.—E.  i.  274- 

CHIfPI,  a  b<%gar's  bowl  made  of  the 
shell  of  the  aea  or  double  cocoanut,  Iao- 
dioaa  Seychallarum. 

CHIPULU  GADDI.  Tel.  Aristida  sa- 
tacea,  Rett.  Cbtetaria  aet,  Beauv,  The  word 
meana  broom  or  sweeping- ^'rass,  from  the 
naa  to  which  it  ia  applied. 

CHIPUaATIOE.  TxL.  Goocolua  villo- 
Ba»,D.C. 

CHIR,  in  Cbamba,  Armeniaca  vulgaris, 
^rioot,  Frunns  Armeniaca. 

CHIR,  in   the  N.  W.  Himalaya,    Finns 
ezcalsa,  P.  longifolia  ;   dar  chir,    P.  excelss, 
drab  chir,  P.  longifolia. 
CHIR.     HiKD.     Gum. 
CHIR.    Pfaasianos  Wallichii.    A  kind  of 
pheasant. 

CHIBA  of  the  Periplua,  the  modern 
Coimbatore.  An  ancient  kingdom  that  seeros 
to  hftve  been  funned  out  of  the  Fandya 
dominiona.  The  Chira  sesm  to  have  possessed 
slao  Kerala,  and  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Bomana,  to  whom  the  Cbera  prince  waa 
known  as  0  Kerobothrss. 

CHIRETTA.  Creyat  Boot. 
Bassnb-ai-i«rii«h,  Ar. 
Kttlapiuth,  Bsaa. 

K&U-mrgh,  „ 

Mabk  tit*. 

TD»-kha-kji  BuBH. 

KiriM  Cak. 

Kreat  Dux. 

Chonita,  Chlraita, 

Chiretts,  Ekq. 

Cieata  Fb. 
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Crsyatta 

GDI. 

Chitetta 

Creyatta 

Erfatt 

K«nU 

aiHs. 

Atadi 

aofoi 

Sbtnit-kuchi,  alM 

Kiriat 

T«c 

Nalsvemu 

Tit. 

Chiretta,  oi  Great  or  Cbirayta,  for  all 
three  pronuneiationa  are  in  use,  ia  the  name 
given  to  several  plants,  all  of  tiiem  closely 
allied  in  medicinal  propertaea  to  gentian,  for 
wbich  several  of  them  are  perfect  aubstitutes. 
Like  gentian,  Chiretta  promotes  digeatiou,  im- 
proves the  appetite,  nnd  gives  a  tone  to  the 
system,  without  producing  much  stimulant 
effect,  or  causing  oonatipation.  It  contains  a 
resin  and  yellow  bitter  matter,  on  which  the 
activity  of  the  plant  depends.  Ita  use  is  ad- 
missible in  all  inflammatory  states  of  the  in- 
testinal cuial,  and  in  febrile  diseases.  The 
chiretta  of  the  bazars  is  the  produce  of  the 
several  following  plants  ; — 

Adenema  hyuopi/olia.  Bins.  Chota  Chi- 
r^ta,  is  common  in  vaiioos  parta  of  South- 
em  India,  is  very  bitter,  also  somewhat  lax- 
ative, and  much  used  by  the  natives  aa  a 
stomaohio. 

AgathoUi  dnrayio  (Don.) ;  Ophelia  cbi- 
rayta, (Griaebach);  Geutiaua  cbirayta,  (Flem- 
ing);  Bbng.  and  Hind.  Ckiraia;  grows 
in  Nepaul,  the  north  of  India,  and  Momng 
Hills.  All  parta  of  the  plant  are  extremely 
bitter,  and  are  identical  in  composition  witli 
the  oonimon  gentian.  It  ia  highly  esteemed 
aa  a  tonic  and  febrifuge  all  over  India.  It  ia 
a  dommon  and  abundant  plant  in  the  bsEar, 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Huialaya. 

Andrographii  panieulala  (JusUcia  ponicu- 
Ista,  Buxb.)  BxNO.  KaUmegh,  Hind.  Ka- 
Inpnath  or  Maha  tita,  ia  the  gannine  or  origi- 
nal chiretta. 

Chironia  eeutauroida  of  Roxburgh  (Ery- 
thma  Roxburgbii  (Don),  is  another  and 
powerfully  bitter  plant  found  in  India. 

Gicendia  hj/uopi/olia  (Syn,  Exacnm  hys- 
BOpifolia) :  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
East  Indies ;  the  whole  plant  ia  bitter  and 
somewhat  laxative ;  ia  used  by  the  natives  aa 
a  stomachic 

£xacuni  Inoolar,  grows  rare  on  the  Neil- 
gherriea,  below  Kotagherry,  and  abundant  a 
mile  bulow  Nedawuttum,  where  it  flowers 
during  the  autumnal  months.  This  species 
cnamds  the  swards  of  the  Western  Qbauta 
with  ita  beautiful  blossoms,  haa  the  same 
bitter  atomachio  priociplea  for  which  the  Gen- 
tiana  Intea  is  so  much  employed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  used  mth  advantage  in  lien  of 
gentian  for  mediciuBl  purposes.  The  infnaion 
ia  a  mild  pure  bitter.  It  ia  known  in  Uanga- 
lore  as  country  creat,  and  sold  there  at  1  anna 
6  pie  per  lb. 

£xaeim  Utragona,  is  another  species 
of  thia  genua,  and  is  called  Ooda  thtrtUa,  or 
pntple  chiretta. 

SttUnia. 

<^hetia  anguiti/oiia  (Don.),  0.  Swerti» 
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(Royle),  is  called  pukarret  chirtUa,  and  is 
eabstitated  for  tbe  true  chiretl*. 

OpMia  eUgaM,  (Wigbt),  grows  plentifnlly 
in  several  parts  of  the  Madraa  Presidency,  is 
considered  febrifuge  by  the  native  physicians, 
who  prefer  it  to  tbe  Himalayan  chiretta.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Jeypoor  seinindary 
of  ViEBgapatam,  and  is  annually  exported,  as 
Sitartu  or  Sdajit,  to  tbe  value  of  about  Ru- 
pees 2,000.  The  iiifnaion  of  O.  elegana  has 
a  powerful  bittemem, 

OpMia  aiata  and  Ophelia  ehirelta  seem 
t«  be  used  Bimilsrly  ;  they  grow  in  the 
Himalaya. 

Yillama  indiea  ;  V.  aritlala  ;  and  V.  nym- 
ph<eoidiit,  cocur  in  every  part  of  India. 

Chiretta  may  ba  regarded  as  a  type  of  tbe 
simple  bitters,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  Europe  as  febrifuges.  Far  snch 
purposes  it  is  employed  in  India,  and  it  will 
do  whatever  a  simple  bitter  can  in  stopping 
intermittents.  This  is  of  conne  not  very 
muob,  at  least  in  the  tropics,  notwithstaoding 
the  opinions  of  physioane  of  a  past  age,  for 
instance  Boerhaave,  who  had  great  faith  in 
gentian.  Chiretta  is  an  extremely  useful 
toni<^  and  of  much  service  iu  coovalescenoe 
from  fever.  It  is  one  of  tbe  few  artioles  of 
the  Indian  Materia  Medica,  wliioh  is  in  every 
respect  an  adeqiiate  substitute  for  the  oorreii- 
ponding  European  article,  and  there  ie  no  oo- 
oasion  fur  any  gentian  being  imported  into 
India,  although  Twining,  with  the  fondness 
for  particiilnr  remedies  which  is  engendered 
by  exolusive  modes  of  practice,  imagined  that 
extract  of  chiretta  had  not  the  peciiliar  vir- 
tues which  he  attributed  to  gentian  in  dysen- 
tery. Chiretta  is  a  useful  vehicle  for  other 
remedies,  and  not  long  ago  infusion  of  chiret- 
ta, with  powder  of  gall-nuts,  was  tried  as  a 
fgver  remedy  iu  dispensary  practice,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  Probably  chiretta  by  itself 
would  have  been  quite  as  efficacious.  Chiretta 
is  given  in  infusion  and  tincture  lihe  gentian. 
It  ie  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  drogue  amere, 
a  compimnd  of  mastic  ;  frankinccnae,  resin, 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  creat  root,  steeped  in 
brandy  tot  a  month,  and  the  tinoture  strain- 
ed and  bottled.  Chiretta  is  met  with  in  a 
dried  state,  tied  np  in  bandies,  with  its 
long  slender  stems  of  a  browuiah  colour, 
having  the  roots  attached,  and  which  have 
been  ti^en  up  when  the  plant  was  in  flower. 
The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  being  aniversi^- 
\f  employed  throughoat  India  as  gentian 
is  in  Europe.  It  is  procurable  is  lH  native 
drn^st  shops. — i^Fautkner).  Theeztrsots  of 
ehirettn  agree  in  being  v^uable  Uttu  tonics. 
Both  these  and  gentian  contain  a  peenliar 
principle  termed  tbe  gentisio  acid,  llie  dose 
is  tea  to  thirty  grains  twice  oc  three  times 
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daily,  usually  prescribed  with  sanapirUla 
hemideemus  or  iron. — [Beng.  Phar,  p.  390). 
The  wine  of  chiretta  is  cordial,  bitt«c  and 
tonic  in  a  dose  of  two  fluid  dnehms.  A 
compound  tincture  of  kreet  is  prepared  by 
kreat  root  six  ounces,  myrrh  and  aloea,  each 
onnoe,  French  brandy  two  pinta,  maoecate 
for  three  days  and  stmin.  This  praparation  i* 
equivalent  to  the  celebrated  "  drogue  am«e-" 
Its  effects  are  tonic,  stimnlant,  and  geatly 
aperient.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation  in  tbe 
treatment  of  several  forms  of  dyapepma  and 
torpidity  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  dose  of 
fluid  dradim  to  half  an  ounoe. — Pmdbur 
Bauj.  Phar.,  p.  290,  429.  On  tht  Varietiettf 
Qhi'ma  uted  in  India,  bs  Bvgk  CUffh»rn, 
31.  J);  JUadrat  Mtdieal  Strrioe.  Dr.  J.  £. 
Stewart. 

CBIRAOADAM.  Trl.  Batatas  edolis;  Ck. 

CHIRAOH  KA  TEL.  Hihd.  Lamp  Oil, 
in  Southern  India,  oil  of  large  seeded  Rici- 
nns  coramunis ;  in  N.  India,  poppy  and  othsr 
oils  are  used  for  lampa 

CH1BA.EURA.  Tel.  AnaranUu  poly- 
gon oidea. 

CHIRA  MELLA.  Hind.  Fhyllmotluu 
longifolius. 

CHIRAN.     fliND.     Franus  Armemaea 

CHIRA  SAMUDRA.    Safs.    la  fain 
ism  the   sea  of  milk,  on  which  the    Berp 
Seeha  rested,  when  Vishnu  was  repoung:    8n 
Balajee,  Tripati. 

CUIRANJI.  Tkl.  Rubial  A  Aym^ 
root  of  Rubia  cordifolia  in  the  bazara  of  Ae 
Northern  Circara. 

CHIRATAKA.    Saks.    Agatliotw    OA- 

OHIRATALA  BODA.    Tbl.     Dalbeiipa 

andens,  R.  lit  S32. 

CHIRAUU.      Hud.      BnchanaD 
folia, 

CHIBAUNDA.    Hihd.     Adelias 

CEURAYIT  OENTIAN.  AKato-Hm. 
Agathotes  chirayta.      See  GhirettiL 

CHIRCHIRA.  Bbko.  Hud.  Ad^na- 
thes  sspera.     Ztnn.  Boxb. 

CHIRCHITTA.  Hkd.  Lyclnn  Eon- 
pnam,  also  Achy  ran  thes  aepera. 

CHIBI.  Tkl.  A  term  applied  to  aarari 
woods  resembling  othera  aa  Chiii  Teka.  U^  ' 
Bastard  teak,  applied  to  Eryttuiaa  India  iri 
Wormia  braoteata. 

Chiri  alii.    Tbl.  Tiltarsia  cristata,  Spit^ 

Chiri  annem.  Tn.  Briedelia  scmM 
Willd. 

Chiri  benda.    Tsl.  8ida  coidtfoli^  L. 

Chiri  bikki.  Tiu  Gardenia  g 

Chiri    chatarasL    Tku    Dofttella  i 
Font. 

Caiiri  dnddogb  Tkl.  AlphoBMs  Ma^ 
B.  F.&T. 
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CluK  gkligero.  Tbl.  TtumthemK,  L. 

Chiri  gtligicliolu.  Tbl.  Crotolaris  ]&buc- 
uifolia,  L. 

Chiri  gummudu.  Batatas  panioulata,  CA-f 

Ckirijtgnra.     Tkl.      Glaj'tin,  h.tp. 

Chitiki.  Suia.  Frait  g£  Bucfaanauia  lati- 
folia. 

Chiri  koti  goru.  Tbi..  Ftorolobium 
laeerana,  R.  Br. 

Cbiri  malla-  Tbl.  Jsatsinum  anguHti- 
folium,  FoAf. 

Chiri  maDU.  Tml.  CunocarpuB  iatifolia, 
R.  ii,  442. 

Cbiri  nannpala.  Tu.  Eopborbia,  L. 

CHIRIA.  Hind.  A  bird  ;  hence  Chiriya- 
Mar,  a  bird  catclier,  a  low  coate. 

CHIKINDI.     Hind.  Acer  ooltratum. 

CHiai  PALLEUO.  Tbl.  Tribulos  la- 
nuginosuB,  L. 

CHIRI  PIAZ.     Him     Allium    rubellDm. 

CHIRI  SANAGALU.  Til.  ErTum,  L.  tp.  t 

CHIRITA  SINENSIS.  The  "  manneen- 
chang"oE  theChineaa,  a  dwarf  apefiiea  of  Lg- 
eopodinm,  highlj  prised  by  ttiat  people. — 
fortune's  Tea  DidricU,  p.  8. 

CHIRI  TEKA.  Tbu    CUrodendron,  £.  ip. 

CHIRI  TUMMI.     Tkl.     Leiica»,  S.  Br. 

CHIRI  VANGA.  Tbi.  Solanum  nieloo- 
g«uB,  L;  Bmall  variety. 

CHIRI  VERU.  Tbl.  OldeDlandia  nm- 
b«Uata,£.— £  i.  421. 

CHIRI  ULAVA.  Tel.  RhyDehosia  rn- 
fewwBs,  D.C. 

CHIfUYA-OUAS.  Bkhq.  Helopna  an- 
Btolfttna. 

CHIR-UITI.  Hind.  Abraa  precatoriua 
■•ed& 

CHIR-MUTTI.  Hini>.  Leptropua  cordifolia. 

CHIB-NATH.  HiKD.  Fit  consa  of  Piuna 
loDgifdia,  aiidl^.  gerardiana. 

CfllRNDI.  hisn.  Litasaap.,  also  Adelia 
aerrata. 

CHIRNDU,  Eleodendrondichotonmm. 

CHIROLI.  HiKD.  Ptuiius  Araienisca. 

CHiaONEGTES.    Pee  Keora. 

CHIKONGIA  QLABttA,  Buch. 
Murncalu  pulIuiD,    T«h. 

The  fruit  of  this,  Dr.   Buchannn  aays, 
eaatea  id  Mysore,  but  Ainslie  believed  that  it 
is   not  much  flsteemed. — AinAit. 

CHIRONGIA  SAPIDA.  Bdch.  Sjd.  of 
Sucfaanania  lalifulia. 

CHIRONIA.  This  genua  of  plants  is 
indigenous  to  tba  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
AovKS  Bra  rose  colored,  white,  yellow  and 
pnrpla. — Ridddi. 

CHIRONIA  CENTATTROIDES,  Rox. 
^■•yUinu  BoxbuTghii,  Don.  |  Nye,  Hud. 

This  plant  grows  in  several  parts  of  India ; 
iXm  Isavas  aad  stalks  are  poHerfally  Intter, 
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and  are  found  in  the  bazars  as  oa«  of  the 
chirettaa. — O'Shauffhnaty,  p.  460. 

CHIROR.  Hind.  Uahoaia  Nepaleniis- 

CHIRKI  KURA.  Tbl.  Amaraiitna  poly- 
gonoidsB,  R.  iii-  602. 

GUIKKIJ-  Hind,  Xantfaium  strnniarinin. 

CHIRU  DSKilU.  Tak.  Clerodendruti  (er- 
ratum. Blame.. 

CHIRUGU  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Caryoto areaa, 
L. 

CHIHUNQE,  a  red  dye  from  Chirougia 
aapida.  See  Dyes. 

CaiRUN-JIVA.  Sans.  From  Chita,  a  long 
period,  andjiva,  life. 

CHIKU  NUTI.  Btxa  Amarantua  poly- 
gonoidei,  Roxb.  Oxjstelma  esculentum,  R. 
Br. 

CHIRUTA-ITA.  Tbl.  PhomiB  fiirinifsra, 
Roxb. 

CHIRWI,  in  the  Multan  diviaion  and 
Denijat,  meana  the  best  kind  of  split  and 
dried  datss  uf  the  Phceniz  dactyltfera ;  the 
word  seems  from  Cbirna,  Hind,  to  split. 

CHISBL-HANDLE  IKEE,  a  species  of 
Dalbergia  of  Teuoaserim. 

CHISHOLM,  Mrs.  Carolitie,  dangbter  of 
Mr.  William  J'wea  of  Woolton  in  Norih- 
amptODShire,  was  bom  about  1810.  Bbe 
nas  married  to  Captain  Alexander  Chisholm, 
of  the  Madras  army.  On  her  arrival  in 
Madras,  she  was  the  means  of  establiahing 
an  induatrial  home  or  achnol ;  afterwards,  while 
residing  at  Sydney,  she  devoted  herself  to 
protect  the  yuung  women  emigrants,  and  in 
all  her  efforts  ahe  was  warmly  seconded  by 
the  local  press.  She  established  a  store, 
and  constitutedberaelf  amotber  tothe  friend- 
less women,  making  frequent  journeys  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  furm  committees, 
and  placing  the  young  people  to  servioe,  She 
returned  to  England  to  become  the  champion 
of  the  cause  of  emigration,  where  she  sided 
rasny  to  amigrate,  and  finally  estsblisbed 
the  Family  Colonization  Loiin  Suciety,  and 
sent  ont  ship  after  ship  with  emigrants,  cared 
for  in  a  manner  never  befure  attajaed ;  she 
returned  to  Sydney  in  1854,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  honcmrs, 

CHI  T,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Sri  Sam- 
pradaya  sect  of  hindni,  means  the  "spirit" 
of  Vishnu  I  this,  with  "achii^'  or  matter  and 
ishwara  or  god,  or  ruler,  baintc  the  three  pradio- 
ales  of  the  universe.  In  their  viswa,  Vishnu 
is  Brahrae,  before  all  and  creator  of  all.  See 
Sri-Sam  prad  ay  a- 

CHITA.  Hind.  Mahb.  A  native  name  f«r 
the  aeveial  leopards  and  panthers  or  spotted eatB 
of  India.  The  word  is  also  written  Cheetah. 
There  are  several,  the  panther,  leopard,  blaok 
cheetah  and  hunting  cheetah.  The  bunting 
Chiu,  or  Faiis  jnbau,ia  carried  iMar  to  the 
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faerd  of  d«eT  in  a  oart,  from  which  it  is  slip- 
ped. It  Eat  maika  towards  the  autelope,  with 
its  tail  atnughtened  and  slightly  raised,  the 
hackle  on  its  shoulder  erect,  its  head  depress- 
ed, Bud  its  eye  iateatly  fixed  on  its  prey,  which 
does  not  as  yet  perceive  him.  As  the  antelope 
moves,  the  Chita  does  the  same,  first  trotting, 
then  cantering  after  it,  and  nhen  the  pray 
■tartsoff,  the  Chita  makes  a  rush,  to  which  the 
speed  of  a  race-horse  is  for  the  moment  much 
inferior.  The  Chitas  that  bound  or  sprin^^  oa 
their  game  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  those 
which  mn  it  fairly  down.  The  Chita,  if  it 
miss  its  first  aim,  stops  and  giYss  up  the 
diase,  walks  abont  for  a  few  minutes  in 
great  rage,  after  which  it  again  aabmits  to 
its  keepers.  It  always  singles  oat  the  big< 
gest  busk  of  the  herd-  Soma  leap  on  the  aeck, 
another  holds  the  deer  by  the  throat  till  the 
animal  is  stifled,  keeping  the  bind  feet  nn  the 
boms  to  secure  itself  from  injury.  See  Cheeta. 

CBITA.  Bbno.  Hi:(d.  Plumbago  rosea. 
P.  Ze;lanica,  Lin. 

CHITA.  Hind      Oryw  eativa. 

CHITA  BAONU.    Hind.     Populas  alba. 

CHITA  BaNSA.  Hind.  Ipomoea  turpet- 
ham. 

CHITARATHI,  Malbal.  Alpinia  race- 
moia. 

CHIT-AMINDALUNUNA.  Tel.  Oil 
of  small-seeded  Ricinus  communis,  castor  oil 
plant,  used  mediciDallj. 

CHITAS.     Port.      Chints. 

CHITA  SINJI.  Hind.  Melilotns  lenoan- 
tha. 

CHITAWALA.  Hind.  Senecio  angnlosns, 

GHITANA.    HiHD.    Pyrus  Kumaoneneis. 

CHIT  BATTO.  Himd.  Trifolinm  pra- 
tense. 

CHITEANKALU.  Tbu  Wrightia  liuc- 
toria,  R.  Br. 

CHITBS,  also  ZARAZA.    Sp.    Chinta. 

OHITIJARI.  HiMD.  Aconitum  heterophyl- 
lorn. 

CHITIKE8WABUM.  H.Polncisna  elats,£. 

CHITIMIRK-  Hind,  also  Chiii-phul, 
Heliotropnm  brevifolium. 

CHITI-MORT.  HiKD.  Deamodium  ar- 
gentenm. 

CHIT!  MUTI.    Ttt.    Sida  acufci.  Barm. 

CHITI  aiRIN.  Hind.  Cediela  toona; 
C.  serrata. 

GHITSA.     Bbmo.    Bauhinia   acuminata. 

CHITKABBA.     Hind.  Uraria  chetkobrs, 

CHITLINTA    KURA.     T«l.     Marailea 
Coramandelina,   N.  L.    Burnt.  U.    miauta, 
£<yn«,  04,  also  Biedlea  corcborifolia. 
.    cmTLONO,  in  L  86'  3'  E.,  andl.  27' 
41' K. 

CHITNAHULLT,  ia  1.  76°  fi'  E.,  and  1. 
13"  10'  N, 


CHITEA-UULAH. 

CHITOBE,  also  written  Chitton  ud  On- 
tore,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Hewsr.  AAa 
the  destractioQ  of  the  Balhara  monattbj  d 
Sauraahtra,  the  ruling  race  seem  to  ten 
Bojonroed  for  two-hundred  yean  in  tbe 
Bhaudei  desert.  Bappa  then  conquered  Chittn 
in  A.  D.  727,andfouudedaiiew  dynuqr.Tke 
hereditary  title  was  changed  from  Q^ito 
to  Aditya.  In  1828  Jewan  (Javaii)SiDgb,tk 
only  survivor  of  the  race  of  Bappa,  iiu  m 
the  throne. 

CUIIOOA-BORA.  Bekg.  Polrpodiu 
glitbmm. 

CHITPATRA.  HWD.  of  KaghaD,MiriB 
begoni  folia. 

CHITPEEALABA,  in  Aiakan,  slaves  A 
had  been  taken  in  battla —  Vilton. 

CHITRA.  Hind.  Stapfaylea  emodi ;  IH 
sera  muscipula. — Lai  Chitra,  is  Flanbili 
Zeylanica, 

CHITRA,  also  written  Chaitia,  andCW- 
tram.  The  first  month  of  the  Tamil  h)« 
year,  aiisweriiig  to  the  hindn  Vaieao'ba,  vIm 
the  sou  is  in  the  sign  Heaha.  Bat  da 
name  is  that  of  the  last  month  of  the  bii^ 
solar  year,  need  everywhere  (excepting  S 
the  Tamil  oonntry)  when  the  aunisintl) 
sign  Min,  auawering  to  the  Tamil  Pua^ 
Lastly,  Chaitra  is  the  name  of  the  1st  aa^ 
of  the  lani-solar  year  which    bej^uB  osla 


new  moon  preceding   the  son's 
the  sign  Mesha.     This  variety  of  ■ 
tiouB    of    terms    so    nearly  roaembtingH 
other  requires  the  greatest    attention, 
adverting  to  dates,  and  reading  books  v 
in  difFarent  countries. —  Warren, 

CHITRA.  BxNO.  Cncumis  Hadraapa 
also  Hnn>.  Berberis  lytnum,  B.  Aa 
U.  aristata. 

CHITRAGUPTA,  prwnounced 
putr,  the  registrar  of  Tamn,  the 
of  the  dead.— Zfiiid.    Theat,  Vol.  II.,  ^' 

CHITRA  INDICA.     One  of  the  ~  " 
or   tortoises.  It  inhabits  IndiR.    See 

CHITRA  JAVANIEA,  a  painted 
screen  or  veil,  euspended  in  a  tempk 
the  adytum  ;  Recording  to  Malanb< 
rather  arras  or  taspestry,  he  desciiUi 
cloth  covering  the  walla  of  a  temple.- 
rheaL  Yd.  ir.,p,  74. 

CHITRA-EUTA,  a  celebrated hiDi 
dlecnnd  south  of  the  Jumna.  Itwat^ 
Valmiki  resided. 

GHITRAL  or  little  Kasbgar,  Ji 
the  Belut  Tagh  mountain.  See  "  " 
kestan.    Buchaiia 

CHITRA-MUL.    Hind.  Thali 
loBum. 

CHITBA-MULAM.    {TtUa,  Sd$, 
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Xm,  white,  bUck  and  red.)   A  generio  nune 
for  ipeciH  of  plumbigo. 

CHITRA-llATHAK.  The  chief  musicUa 
of  Indra,  who  rides  in  a  painted  car  ;  gn  one 
occasion  it  wsB  burned  by  Atjan,  the  coiifid- 
eucial  friend  and  agent  of  Krishna  ur  the  van. 
CHITRA  VAM.  Sanb.  Flmnbago  En- 
roptea. 

CHITRI  CUIRUYA.    Bkho,     Urochloa 
panicoidee. 

CHITUIEA.     TxL.    Limonia  pentagyna, 
J!  ii.382. 

CHITRtTA,  in  L.  86°  53'  E.,  and  L.  2V 
31  N. 

CmTROCBUTTBE,  a  town  in  Hiuaree- 
bagh  distrtcc. 

CHITRU-OOOPTA.  Sanb.  Fromchitm, 
to  write,  and  gooiitx,  liidden,  seemtutjly  the 
nnme  of  Cbitragoputr,  the  eeureury  i>f  Yama. 
CHITRU  KOOTU.  EJamb.  From  cUtra. 
Bp«ekled,  and  koota,  the  peak  of  a  bill  or 
mouutain. 

GUiTTA-DUDAQA.  Guatteria  cerasoideii, 
Dun. 

CHirrA-AMADUM.     Tbl.     Castor  Oil. 
CHITTABUTE,  of  Mutree,  AbeliA  triaora, 
aUo  Bnddleia  crispa. 

CHITTAOONQ,  also  called  Islamabad,  in 
L.  22"  aCS.  N,,  L.9r  44'.  1  E,  is  a  town  7 
milea  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
Dame.  FlagstafThilt  is  ISl  feet  above  the  B«a. 
It  is  a  large  town  of  luahoaiedanB  and  of  Mugs, 
ft  Burmese  tribe,  who  inhabit  many  parts  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  const  to  the 
northward  of  it.  In  the  time  of  Jamea  11  the 
E.  I.  Company,  in  1690,  obtained  the  k'u'g'e 
permission  to  aend  Admiral  Nicholson  with  1 2 
■hipa  of  war,  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  600 
men,  to  seize  and  fortify Chittagong  and  eatab- 
liab  a  kingdom  ;  but  this  proved  a  failure,  aud 
fresh  troops  were  sent  out  under  Captain 
SeatL,  who  burned  down  Bslasore  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Cbittagoijg.  But  finding  tbis  too 
strong,  he  sailed  to  Madras,  which,  with  Boui- 
bay,  were  the  sole  possessions  remaining  to 
tha  English.  But  at  this  time,  Anrungsebe  ac- 
cepted tba  terms  of  peace  which  the  Eaylish 
offered,  Bud  allowed  them  to  return  tu  trade. 
'Xh»  town  stands  on  the  north  shore  of  an 
extensive  delta,  formed  by  rivers  which  issue 
from  the  lofiy  moiintuns  separatbg  this  dis- 
trict from  Burmah,  rising  4,000  to  8,000  feet ; 
thej  ore  forest-clad,  and  inhabited  by  tiirbu- 
Jent  races,  conterminous  with  the  Kuki  of 
the  Cachar  and  Tipperah  forests,  if  indeed 
they  be  not  the  same  psople.  The  moun- 
tains abouod  with  the  splendid  timber-treoa 
of  the  Caohar  forests,  but,  like  these,  are 
said  to  want  teak,  sol  and  sisso ;  they 
liaTS,  besides  many  others,  magnificent 
saijar  trees  {Dif>terocarpi),  the  mouarclu  of 
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the  forests  of  these  ooaflts.  Chittagong 
manufactures  iuferiurfabric»of  strong  texture. 
An  inferior  sort  of  isinglass  is  prepared  and 
sold  to  ChiDeae  traders.  {Dr.  Taylor.)  The 
natives  are  excellent  ship. builders  and  active 
traders,  and  export  much  rice  and  timber  to 
Madras  and  Calcntta.  The  town  is  \u%fi  and 
beantifally  situated,  interspersed  with  trees 
and  tanks  ;  the  hilla  resemble  those  of  Silhet, 
and  are  covered  with  a  similar  vegetation : 
on  these  the  European  houaee  ore  bailL  The 
climate  is  very  healthy.  Arracan,  vnlx  200 
miles  further  sonth,  is  extremely  miheal* 
thy,  and  has  many  mangrove  swamps.  To 
the  aouih  of  Chittagong  undulating  dunes 
stretch  along  the  ooaan,  covered  with  low 
bushes,  of  which  a  red-flowered  Mduttoma  is 
most  prevalent,  and  is  considered  a  apecias  of 
Rhododendron  by  many  of  the  reeidents. 
But  in  addition  to  Uelastoma,  there  ooour 
the  Jasmine,  Calamua,  jEgle  raarraelos, 
Adelia,  Memecylon,  Ixora,  Linostomo, 
Congea,  Climbing  CiMalpinia,  and  many  other 
plants,  and  along  their  bases  Urge  trees  of 
Amuora,  Gaurea,  fiijs,  Meaua,  and  Microme- 
lon. — Hooker  Him.  Jour.  Vol,  11.  page  345, 
347.  The  Chittagong  wood  ( ChickroMtia, 
tuhulnrit)  is  more  used  at  Madras  in  the 
making  of  furniture  tbon  other  woods.  It 
is  tight,  cheap  and  durable.  Wild  cofi'ee 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Chittagong  hilla. 
Cultivated  cofi'ee  ia  of  excellent  quality. 
The  hill-tribes  uf  Chittagong  have  been  push- 
ed up  from  Araksn.  They  call  themselves 
by  two  names  of  pure  Aiakan  origin — the 
Kyoung-tba,  or  sons  of  the  river,  and  the 
Toung-tLo,  or  sons  of  the  hills.  The  latter, 
to  which  the  Loashai  belong,  are  the  more 
savage  and  independent,  as  their  name  would 
lead  UH  to  believe.  The  former  hive  a  written 
language  and  even  poitsess  several  copies 
of  the  Hujah  taong,  or  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Arakau.  All  ore  ^longolian  in  physique, 
and  are  probably  of  Burmese  origin,  *'  They 
have  an  honest  bright  li>ok,  with  frank 
atid  merry  smile  ;  and  tbeir  look  ia  a  fiiitb- 
fill  index  of  their  mental  characteiistica." 
They  live  in  bamboo  houses  raised  above  the 
malaria  of  the  ground.  They  practice  j'oom, 
theena,  or  Kumari  cultivation,  burning 
down  the  juugle  to  prepare  the  soil  for  mixed 
seed  scattered  broad-cant,  and  moving  oS  to  a 
new  site  next  season.  And  they  have  a  mild 
form  of  debtor  slavery,  which  Captain  Lewin 
thinks  we  have  too  suddenly  interfered  with, 
so  that  the  hillmen  fall  victims  to  the 
OBurer.  Among  the  independent  tribes  be- 
yond the  British  border,  prisoners  of  war 
ore  sold  like  cattle.  Their  wives  ore  procured, 
while  raids  are  also  cauaed,  by  the  UBSge  of 
"  wekrgeld,"  which   thdy  call  "  gouug  bpo" 
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nr  the  price  of  a  head.  Whan  a  villitger  dies, 
hia  friends  ohaigt  the  vUlaga  oliicii  be  may 
Iiave  lael  visited  with  his  death,  and  demand 
a  price  for  Mb  life.  Polyandry,  however, 
does  not  aeem  to  exist  among  these  tribes, 
though  the  women  are  so  overworked  and 
thus  readered  so  liable  to  disease  that  it 
might  have  been  expected.  Raids  foe  women 
seem  to  keep  up  the  necessary  supply. 
Captaia  Lewin,  in  his  Report,  draws  many  a 
charming  pictnte  of  rural  conrtahip.  As 
smoAg  almost  all  the  non.Aryan  tribw,  chas- 
tity is  enforced  only  after  marriage.  All  the 
unmarried  lads  aleep  in  one  house  in  the 
village  under  the  care  ofa"gouii^  or  head 
maa.  The  merry-makings  and  customs  which 
are  conuected  with  this  "  bachelor's  hall,"  as 
Colonel  Dalton  calls  it,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Koi  and  Ghond  countries.  la  tlie  hills 
marri^ee  are  unions  of  aflection,  not  of  con- 
venience or  iutereat.  Girls  marry  at  16,  lads 
at  19.  The  most  favoarite  offerings  to  a 
sweet-heart  is  a  ftower,  and  tte  lover  will 
often  climb  the  hills  before  dawn  to  pi'ociire 
the  white  or  orange  blossom  of  some  rare 
orchid  for  the  loved  one's  hair.  It  may  be 
mentioued,  in  paseing,  that  the  hair,  being 
neither  cut  nor  washed,  but  increased  by  a 
okigTwn,  is  indescribably  filthy,  and  that  iine 
of  the  most  carious  legends  of  the  people 
relates  to  the  intioductiuu  of  the  louse  by  Ben- 
galees. The  girls  know  how  to  make  modest 
advances.  One  of  Captain  Lewin's  police 
sought  a  week's  leave  of  abseuoe  on  this 
ground — "  A  young  maiden  of  sach  a  village 
liaa  sent  me  flowers  and  hxrnee  rice  twice  as  a 
token,  and  If  I  wait  any  longer  they  will 
say  1  am  00  man."  The  language  of  dowers 
is  well  known  among  the  Kyoung-tha.  A 
leaf  oi  pawn,  with  betel  and  eweei  spices 
inude,  accompanied  by  a  certain  flower,  means 
*'  I  love  you."  If  much  spioe  is  put  inside 
the  leaf,  and  one  comer  turned  in  a  peculiar 
way,  it  signifies  "  come."  The  leaf  beiu^ 
touched  with  tnrmeric  mnns  "I  cannot  come." 
A  email  piece  of  charoo&l  inside  the  leaf  is 
"  Go,  I  have  done  with  yon."  The  love  songs 
are  as  pure  as  they  are  pretty,  and  no  im- 
proper ditties  are  allowed  in  the  hearing  of 
the  village  maidens.  As  the  lads  nnd  lasses 
work  in  a  crowd,  at  harvest  time*,  they  res- 
pond ilk  chorus,  or  when  the  leader  has  finish- 
ed, the  whole  pftrty  break  out  into  the  hoia  or 
hill  cnll,  like  the  "jodel"  of  Switaerlaiid.aad 
the  cry  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill  till  it  dies 
awsy  in  tbe  distant  valleys.  In  their  mode  of 
kissiag,  instead  of  pressing  lip  to  lip,  they 
apply  the  mouth  and  nose  to  the  cheek,  and 
give  a  strong  inhalation,  They  do  not  say, 
*'  Give  me  a  kiss ;"  bnt,  "  Smell  me." 
The  religion  ol  these  tdbea  is  a  mLituie  of 
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Buddhism  aitd  nature- worship.  OlfltHQ  J* 
win  describes  a  festival  at  tlia  UahiuuDHf 
temple  in  Arakan.  The  bamboo  is  tiixtA  bj 
some  as  the  imperaonatiou  of  tlu  s^iit  of  tls 
forest.  But  wherever,  as  in  tbe  csh  oI  Uu 
Chokma,  the  tribes  come  into  contact  ■wida  '^ 
Bengalee,  they  show  a  tendenvy  jtu  g^vitM 
towards  hindooism,  the  caste  of  vhidi,vwli( 
soon  kill  the  joyoosness  and  oheok  the  frttdra 
of  their  life.  Tbe  Khumia  and  KukLliit)t( 
oocnpy  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  .3^penh,  uJ 
Chittsgong  -  the  Kuki  at  the  top?  of  the.hilif 
and  the  Khumia  on  the  skifte.  t'hf.^v'^  *" 
the  ruder  or  mote  psgan  race,  thouglt.ilpt 
tinctured  with  hindubin-.  'Ilieyteni  Un 
chief  deity  Khojein  Pntians,  to  wham  tbq 
sacrifice  a  Ctyal ;  and  to  an  iikferioc  dei^  tioA 
Sliem  Saq,  a  rude  block  uf  woud  pot  ^ 
in  every  quRrter  of  a  village,  a  goitiii^ 
fered,  and  they  place  before  it'  the  hndt  <i 
the  slain  in  battle,  or  tbe  heads  uf  sninuU 
killed  in  tbe  chase.  The  Kuki  say  tlisl  Uiq 
and  the  Mug  are  the  ofispring  of  tbe  »m 
progenitor. 

CHlTTAQOfTG  FIBRE.  See  Arooabs. 

CUITTAGONQWOOD.  Esa.  Cbicki* 
sia  tabular  is. 

CHlTrAH.     Hind.     A  note,  a  letter. 

CaiTrAK.  HisD.  An  Indian  wd^ 
equal  to  9uO  grains. 

CHITTAL.     Hind.    Tbe  spotted  deer. 

CHITTA  LINNY.  Tail  \  A  Tt»v»nom 
wood,  of  a  red  colour,  speuifio  griLvity  OiUl, 
1  til  1  j  feet  iu  circumfereuce  ;  used  for  tunt 
ture.—  CoL  Frith. 

CHITTAMANAK  YEHNAI.  Tam.  Cs« 
Oil. 

CHITTAMATTA.  Tkl.  ftardeuia  go* 
mifcra,  L.—It.  i,  709. 

CHITTAMUDAPU  CHKTTU.  Th. 
Ricinus  communis,  L.  Tbe  small  niie^ 
from  the  seeds  of  which  only  the  mniicisJ 
castur  oil  is  expressed. 

OHITTA-RATTA.  Mai,.  Alpiuia  gihi# 

CliriTAROHI,  in  Northern  ludi^  »* 
with  shU  efflorescence. 

CHITTA  TU.ViIKI.  Tbl.  Diospyros ha* 
toso,  S.  ii.  532 

CUlTrEUURa  Vauda  RoKbaigbii,i 
Br. 

CmiTEL  DROOG.  A  hUi  fortwii 
Mysore.  ii.  L.  76°  40'  E..  and  L.  14°  H* 
Jt  has  been  held  at  times  by  the  East  bA 
Company's  soldiers.  A  mutiny  occoiredk^ 
oil  the  6th  August  1809,  in  which  the  M 
Judia  Company's  officers  iuduoed  tlie  w^ 
soldiers  to  join,  bat  they  were  attackHlw 
defeated  by  detachments  of  ths  fti* 
army. 

CHITTENTA  KUBA. 
folia,  D.  C. 
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CHriTHI.  HiHD.  A  note,  n  lelter;  an 
oiriH  or  demand.  Hence,  Cbit-nnvis,  Hind, 
H  note  writer. — Elliot 

UH!TTI  ANKUDU.  Tir..  Wrigbtea 
tinrtoria,  H.  Br. 

CHITTI  BENDA.  Tet.  Pavonin  odo- 
»ta,  ITiiW. 

CHI'm  6ARA.  Tbl.  CappariB  bre- 
vispina,  D,  C. 

CHITTI  FIBRE.     See  Jetee. 

CHI'ITI  PAPAEA.  Tel.  Citmllus 
tolocynthis,  Schrad. 

CHirn  OR  CHETTI,  Plural,  Chettiar, 
the  traders  and  aliop-keepera  of  Madraa. 
Miuiy  of  tlieoi  are  of  small  stature,  but  they 
are  fair  coloured.  Ttrey  are  intelligent  and 
Buccerafol  buaiuess  men,  nnd  a  (ew  have 
lately  entered  into  commercial  transactions 
to  diataut  countries.  Their  wives  dress  with 
the  Sari,  bat  only  «(  late  years  have  any  of 
then  adopted  the  choii  or  boddiee.  A 
Hadn  naidiM,  the  late  Latchmenarsn  Chettiar, 
member  of  tbe  Legialatire  Council  of  Madras, 
tu»k  this  title.  None  of  them  have  ever  had 
any  political  relation  with  the  native  states. 

CHri-riPHUL.  Hind.  Heliotropinm  bre- 
viloliuni. 

CHITTITA  CHETTU.  Tbl.  Phcenii 
briuifere,  U.  iii.  785. 

CaiTTOOR,  ft  town  in  IndiainL-TS"  11' 
KandL.  13°  UN.  It  ie  in  the  NorthArcot 
Gollectorate. 

CHITTOBE,  a  town  in  RajpnUnah  in  the 
kiogdom  of  Mewar.  Its  dynasty  are  rajpnt.  and 
daim  to  be  descended  from  Lob,  the  eldest  son 
of  Bama,  of  the  Solar  dynasty.  'J'bey  say  that 
they  were  first  ruling  at  Balabhipnra,  acityin 
the  gnlf  of  Cambay,  but  their  capital  was  laid 
waita  by  a  son  of  Nousherwan  of  Persia  in 
A  D.  524.  The  Rsjput  qneen  escaped  the 
general  destruction  and  gave  birth  to  a  bou 
named  0<>ho,  from  whi<m  the  Rnjahs  of 
Oodeypar  are  dascended.  Go bn  established  the 
kingdom  of  E^uraud  eight  princes  succeeded 
him  on  the  tbrune.  Tbe  race  seem  to 
have  remained  in  the  desert  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  in  A.  D. —  I  Bappa 
took  Gbtttore,  Shortly  afterwards  Bappa 
proceeded  to  Saitraalitra  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Esupgole,  prince  of  the  laland 
of  Banderdhivo.  With  his  bride  he  conveyed 
to  Chettore  the  statue  of  VyaH-mata,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  ber  race,  who  stilt  divides 
with  Ekiinga  the  derotion  of  the  Ochlote 
pnneea.  The  temple  in  which  he  enshrined 
this  iaiuidic  goddess  yet  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Cheetore,  widi  many  other  monnments 
■saigned  by  tradition  to  Bappa.  Bappa  is 
notapropername,  itaignifieanierely  'a  child.' 
He  is  freqnently  styled  Syeel,  and  in  inscrip- 
tions, SjmI  Adhea, '  the  mounUm  lord.'  The 
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Mori  prince,  from  whom  Bappa  took  Cheetore, 
was  of  the  Tak  Mr  Takshac  race,  of  whom 
Nagnecha,  Nagiini  Uata,  was  the  mother,  re- 
presented as  half  woman  and  half  serpent ; 
the  sister  of  the  mother  of  tbe  Scythic  race, 
flccnrdiiig  to  their  legends.  Of  the  twenty^four 
Oeblote  tribesi  several  issued  from  the  found- 
er.  Bappa  retired  into  Seythia  and  left  bis 
heirs  to  rule  in  India.  Kenekeen  Was  the 
founder  of  the  Batabhi  empire,  and  Sumltra 
was  the  Inst  of  Rama's  line.  Many  rites  of  the 
Raiia  of  Mewar's  honse  are  decidedly  Scythic. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  when  Mahomed  bin 
~  'm,  the  general  ofWalid,  overran  Gnnrat 
abnut  A.  D.  718,  and  advanced  to  Chitbwe, 
Bappa  met  and  entirely  defeated  faim,  and  after 
this  Bappa  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Chittore, 
where  his  descendants  still  reign.  After  a 
long  and  prosperons  reign3appa  abdicated  and 
departed  to  Khorassan.  In  the  reign  of 
Khuman  his  great  grandson  Mahmon,  Gover- 
nor of  Chorasean,  invaded  Chittore,  bnt  was 
defeated  and  expdied  by  Khuman  after  24 
ingxgemente.  Baber  sustained  a  great  de- 
feat at  Futehpore  Bikri  at  the  hands  of  the 
rajpnt  Rama   Singha,  chief  of  Chittore,  bnt 

1527,  Baber  led  his  army  a  second  time 
against  the  Rajput  prince,  whom  ha 
overtook  and  completely  broke  his  power. 
While  ruled  by  Oody  Singh,  Chittore  wrs  in- 
vested by  the  emperor  Akbar  and  csptnred 
after  a  prolonged  siege  j  Oody  Singh,  at  the 
approach  of  tbe  imperial  army,  withdrew  to 
the  Aravatli  hills,  and  left  Jeymul,  tbe  rajpnt 
chief  of  Beduore,  to  defend  his  kingdom ; 
Jeymnl,  with  8,000  of  his  men  and  women, 
perished  on  the  occasion,  and  74}  maunds  of 
plunder  were  taken  away  by  the  army  of 
Akbar.  The  capture  of  Chittore  was  regard- 
ed at  the  time  by  the  rajput  race  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  they  have 
perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  it  by  im- 
pressing .on  all  their  correspondence  tbe 
figures  74^.  Oody  Singh  did  not  reoccupy 
Chittore,  bnt  founded  Oodeypore,  which  he 
made  his  capital. — Elliot  ffiit.  of  India.  Tod"! 
Rajiuihan,  7ol.  I.  p.  594.  See  Balabfai ;  Hin- 
doo ;  Mewar ;  Sanrashtm. 

CHITTOOK  DULLA.  Sins.  Marailra 
qnadrifolia. 

CHITTORE  QUB,  ia  L.  74°  47'  E.  and  L. 
24=  55'  N. 

CHITTDRMDL.  Dok.  Plumbago  rosea, 
also  P.  Zeytanica,  Zitat. 

CHirrURPOOB,  in  h.  86°  M  E.  and  t. 
23°  88'  N. 

CaiTUUA,  ft  genas  of  water-snakea  of 
the  order  Hydridn,  of  which  0.  momata  and 
C.  fiwciata  inhabit  the  Indian  Ocean.  S«e 
Hydridn,  Reptilia. 

CHITZ.    Kitan.   Taraarindua  isdicBs, 
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CHLOBAKTHDS  OFFICINALIS. 

CHLU.  Hind.  lUiododendron  ftrboranm, 
also  tfuphoibia  Boy  lean  a. 

CHIUN,  of  the  prophet  Amos,  t.  26,  la 
auppoied  by  Calm«t  to  b«  Cliivin  or  Siva. 
Chinn  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Bal-peor. 

CHIUNDI.     Hind.    AdeUa  serrata. 

GHIURR.     Hind.   Peniuaetura  Italicuni. 

CHIURACYt  APeDangwood,of  abrown 
coloar,  specific  gnvit;  1-081.  Used  for 
beams  ;  does  nnt  ivork  kindly. 

CHIV-AN  AMELI'ODI.  Malbal  Ophi- 
ozylon  serpen  tin  urn,  Linn. 

CHIVEN'DE,  tbs  T»mil  name  of  a  Ceylon 
tree  which  grows  to  about  eigbtaen  inches  in 
diameter,  oiid  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
used  in  house  work  and  for  other  purposes. 
—Edge,  Ceylon. 

CHIVES.  Allium  schnnoprssura.  A  tk- 
riety  of  the  onioD,  held  in  much  estimation 
tor  its  leaves  and  email  bulbs,  and  used  in 
soups  and  BsJads.  This  vegetable  will  grow 
in  any  common  garden  sol!,  requires  plenty  of 
water  and  protection  from  the  vertical  rays 
of  the  son.  Fropignted  either  by  slips  or 
dividing  the  roots,  this  may  te  doue  at  any 
season,  but  best  after  the  rains.  Nine  or  ten 
inches  of  apace  must  be  allowed  between  each 
bulb.— AidtfcU.    Jafrej/. 

CHIWANA.  Hind.  A  place  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  hindu  dead  called  also  cbihaee  and 
chihanee.  These  three  are  derived  from  cliaee, 
ashes.  Uurg'  but,  Bho«edugdh»  and  .Smusan 
or  Sumssn  (in  Benares)  are  also  employed  to 
signify  the  en  me. 

CHL]AT.£.  The  Eallat  are  mentioned 
with  the  Eankli,  Eipchak,  and  Eharlik,  at 
four  Turkish  tribes  descended  from  the  patri- 
arch Ogiu  Khan. — Be^ingna  II.  9.  yuls 
Oalhay  1.  p.  dzv. 

GHLJ£B.     Rns.     Com. 

CHLO-AI-NI  (orChloctnL)  BuBu.  Etio' 
lana,  Sptciti. 

GHLOBTS  CHATAJA:  BITMAGA— 7 
Cotton. 

CHLCENII,  one  of  the  Coleoptera. 

CHLOUANTHUS,a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Chlorauthaceee. — ■ 
White  gives  C.  Ii)dious. 
.  CHLORAHTHU3  BEACHYSTACHYS 
is  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Java.  Its  pro- 
perties are  like  those  of  C.  officinalis. — Bngl. 
Cpe.  page  10S2. 

CHLORANTHUS  0FFICINAU3  is  a 
smooth  shrub  3-4  feet  high,  with  opposite 
straggling  branches,  tumid  at  the  articnIaiionB, 
fistular  when  young.  The  plant  ia  a  native 
of  Java,  in  the  moist  woods,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  am.  All 
the  parts  are  powerfully  aromatic  ;  the  roots, 
if  quickly  dried,  retun  their  properties  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Java  employ 
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them  in  infusion  as  a  remedy  for^nau; 
also  when  united  with  anise  or  Ocgmum  itk 
given  ia  small-pox.  In  fevers  sod  supptei. 
sion  of  the  functions  of  the  nkin  it  is  nidtg 
be  of  Uie  greatest  service.  It  is  no  doobti 
powerful  and  active  stimulant. — SngL  Cjc 
page  1052. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH,  Syn  of 017. 
muriate  <if  Potash, 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  a  wldte  pavfa 

lime  in  ■which  chlorine  gas  is  meehsnicilhr 
mixed.  It  is  need  as  a  disinfectstit  nd 
bleaching  [lowder. 

CHLORINATED  SODA,  a  solotioi  i 
this  is  Labarraque'e  diamfecting  flnid,  tlie 
Liquor  soda  chlorinate.  To  make  i^  tsk«  d 
carbonate  of  soda  one  pound,  water  tv^ 
fluid  ounces  :  dissolve  and  pass  thiongli  Oa 
solution  chlorine  gas  evolved  from  peniudi 
of  uiaoganese  three  ounces,  common  uJl  fow 
ounces,  sulphuric  acid  four  onucea  Tim 
roixlare  may  be  placed  in  »  leaden  retort  tnJ 
gradually  heated,  the  gas  should  fint  )a 
pawed  through  Ave  onnoes  of  wotw  iit  saifr 
terpoaed  bottle.  It  contains  chlorous  sdJ  td 
carbnnnte  of  soda.  The  colour  of  the  bqnl 
is  pale  yellow,  smell  that  of  diluted  eh' 
it  bleachea  powerfully,  and  is  nsed  in  fi 
tion,  and  fur  destroying  the  smell  of  deesjBf 
animal  maXten.—B«ng.  Pbar.  p.  363- 

CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  See  8afi 
Chloridum. 

CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC.  CaptamE^ 
believes  Sir  William  BaroBtlfa  solotioB  4 
chloride  of  zinc,  properly  applied,  th«  <^ 
compoeition  yet  known  that  will  provw 
anything  from  the  white  outa. — Atppetti  I*i 
Arch.,  Vol.  II.,  p.   189. 

CHLORINR  To  prepare  a  solutioitf 
this,  take  muriate  of  soda  sixty  graias,  A 
phuric  acid  two  fluid  drachms,  red  oiidtif 
lead  three  hundred  and  fifty  giaias,  nW 
eight  flnid  ounces.  It  is  used  for  blawhiif 
also  for  inhalation,  and  for  the  fumigstio* 
infected  apartments. — Baig,  Phar.  p.  369l 

CHLORITE  Grains,  or  lamina  of  dfe 
rile,  are  found  in  connection  with  tin. 

CHLORITE  SLATE,  portiona  oftbbi* 
of  cla;  slate  east  of  Tavoy,  ooatain  cU>i 
slate.  It  is  the  Moongnee  atone  (rf  OM 
which  when  freshlyquorried,  is  oompsistNf 
soft  and  easily  workable,  bnt  hy  los^  mdV 
ing  beoomes  highly  inditrated.  hbd  t^ 
bright  It  comes  from  the  hill  Mir* 
Niigiri,  in  Orissa,  where  extanuTe  qi^ 
are  said  to  exist  It  is  naed  for  atn*^ 
idols.  The  Aroon  min^nt*,  «  poflP'' 
column  in  front  of  the  principal  aitt«Hft4 
the  Pooree  Temple,  is  mads  of  it  ;  di 
the  elaborately  carved  tod  fi|iirsd  aUi' 
the  top  oud  sides  of  the  dogrvsjs  of  th*  A 
2i.a 
■'    ■  ^"'   ~  0'~ 


CHLOBOXTLON  SWIBTBNIA. 

Temple  of  Uie  Sun  at  Etn&nc  ia  the  same 
district,  and  the  gigmntio  figures  of  deities  of 
Jagaponi,  in  the  Cattjick  district.  It  ia  enp- 
poaed,  however,  tb&t  Moongnee  ia  a  genentl 
tennftpp]iedtoaeveralkindaofatonee,of  which 
Kehree  'MonngDn'  is  one. —  Cat.  Bx,  p.  62. 
CBLOBOPEYLL  ia  a  aubstanoe  similu 
in  its  nature  to  wax.  It  ia  contaitjed  in  the 
dMpcells  nnd  mesophjllum  of  leaves.  Wintlow- 
See  CaniiabiR  estiva. 

CHLOROXYLON  DUPADA.  Hah.  Syn. 
of  V&teria  indios.     See  Reaina      I>Hromer. 

CHLOROXYLOH  SWIET£NIA_  Jioxb. ; 
W.  <fc.  A.  ;  D.  C. 

Swietenis  cLIoroxylon,  Roxb, 
SAlan  wood  Emo.       |  Pombani  Tam, 

Dboora  Hihd.       KodnwAb  porubAm    „ 

HaIiIa  Mahr.     Billuda  Tsu 

Mai  bumta  oi  Sowcred      |  Biltu  obettu  „ 

(itin  ;  Bumta  Bimoh.  I  Bilugu  P    -  Uria- 

Ifodudi  TaH.         Bhkjroo  „ 

Vnm-nutu  „        | 

The  Satin  wood  tree  grows  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  northern  and  soathero,  but  chiefly  in  the 
eftsteni,  districts,  where  it  attains  a  large  aiae 
nnd  ie  esteemed  next  to  the  Cslnnunder  in 
valae.  It  grows  in  Coimbatore,  in  the  An' 
vmellai  hills,  where,  latterly,  Dr.  Wight  got 
planks  15  inobes  broad.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  finest  satiuwood  to  be  any  where  seen  is 
to  be  met  with  near  the  foot  uf  the  Anamallai ; 
though,  even  there,  this  valuable  wood  is  ra- 
pidly disappearing  under  the  onltivetor'e  nxe. 
It  grows  at  OoksL  Dr.  Gibson,  writing  from 
the  Bombay  Preeiduicy,  says  be  had  never 
■sea  it  reach  beyond  the  sise  of  a  small  tree, 
wfaidi,  when  straight  (ee)dum  the  casej,  would 
aCord  a  log  sqaaring  three  iuchee.  It  is  a 
z»re  tree,  also  being,  in  so  far  as  he  had  seen, 
f  oond  only  in  the  Padsbapoor  jnngtee,  and  in 
these  of  the  upper  Mool,  in  the  Ahmedang- 
£ar  cotleotorate.  In  the  coast  furests  be 
Jwd  never  seen  it.  Dr.  Clf^hom,  in  the  M' 
E.  J.  Beporta,  says  the  tree  grows  abundant- 
ly in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  but  seldom  attains  a  large  size, 
Aongh  oocsaioually  planks  of  lOto  \5  inohM 
in  breadth  may  be  procured.  lu  Qsojam 
aiid  Qarasur  its  extreme  height  is  40  feet, 
ciroamfeieaco  3  feet,  and  height  from  the 
groand  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  branch 
SO  feet  tha  tree  is  not  so  common  in  Gnm- 
SUT  as  in  Bodo  godo,  and  it  is  said  to  be  still 
more  plentiful  in  Mobery  and  oHier  talooks 
to  the  south.  The  BUIu  Karra  of  the  Cir-' 
caxs,  says  Mr.  Bohde,  is  a  most  servioeable 
httrd  wood,  well  suited  for  naves  of  wheels, 
■ndi  were  it  procurable  in  any  quantity,  for  all 
Cinuae  work  requiring  strength  and  durability. 
The  Paradenia  bridge,  a  siogie  arch  of  205 
feet  on  the  road  to  Kandy,«ae  designed  for  and 
ptincipallv  ezeouted  in  this  irood-  The  wood 
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CHOB-KUT. 

is  very  oloae  gnuned,  hard  and  durable,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  takes  s  fins  polish,  and 
is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  purposes, 
but  is  somewhat  apt  to  split.  For  picture 
framee  it  is  nearly  eqnai  to  American  maple. 
The  timber  bears  submeTsion  well,  in  some 
instances  it  is  beautifully  feathered,  'itie 
flowered  or  feathered  satin  wood,  when  first 
polished,  is  one  of  the  moat  besntifiil  woods 
in  the  world.  Hr.  Robde  has  seen  specimens 
surpassingly  beautiful,  but,  the  valuable  1<^ 
are  not  diatingaishable  from  ordinary  satia 
wood  till  sawn,  and  twenty  or  forty  may  be 
cut  without  one  of  any  beanty  beiog  found. 
The  feathered  satin  wood  seems  very  liable  to 
sever  when  dry  and  old :  articles  of  aatia 
wood  get  darker  and  lose  mnob  of  their  beauty 
^3  "ge,  unless  protected  by  a  coat  of  fine  var- 
nish. A  cubic  foot  weighs  55  to  57  lbs.  It  ia 
'  used  for  axle  trees,  oil  presses,  poets,  bed  posts, 
rafters  and  the  handles  of  axes,  and,  in  the 
Madras  Qan  Carriage  manufactory,  for  navea 
,  of  wheels ;  aleo  for  fuses-  The  leaves  are  ap- 
plied to  wounds.  The  wood  is  heavy  and 
,  strong,  and  reckoned  very  excellent  for  pieces 
of  agriculture  implements.  Latterly  it  has 
been  mnch  employed  in  Madras  as  fuses. 
Internal  deooration  and  fumitore,  brushes, 
turnery.  It  is  excellent  for  naves  of  wheels. 
Dr.  Qibson  had  not  seen  it  nsed  in  cabinet 
work  in  the  Bombay  territory. — Dra.  Gibton, 
Wight,  Cleghom,  Mr.  Rohdt,  Mr.  Mtada, 
Roxb.  ii.  400,  Harta^. '  Thv>.  i.  61. 

CHO.  HinD.     Fyrus  mains. 

CHOANA.     See  Arians. 

CHOARGERRyDROOG,inL.  77°  10' E. 
and  L.  13"  64'  N. 

CUOASPES,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rivsr 
on  which  Suss,  in  Khuzistan,  was  bnilt.  It  is 
the  modem  Kernh  river,  near  which  are  the 
minsof  Susa. — Williami  Suayt,  p.  13. 

CllOB.  Hind.  A  stick,  a  pole,  tioabeT,ft 
mace.  Chob-dar,  a  mace-bearer.  The  cbnb 
ie  made  of  silver,  ivory  or  wood.  It  is 
probable  that  the  office  of  gold  stick,  adopted 
iu  the  English  court,  was  borrowed  from  the 
EasL  Most  men  of  rank  is  India,  faindn, 
mahomedan,  or  British,  retain  this  desoription 
of  attendant ;  mostly  however  bearing  a  sil- 
ver stick,  but  having  the  common  name  of 
Chobdsr,  or  stafi-bearer.  The  ehob,  or  baton, 
is  about  five  feet  long  with  a  head,  and  aa 
thiok  at  die  upper  end,  as  one'e  wrist,  or  aa  a 
conetable's  staves.  (Mar)  Chob  ia  the  Staphy-; 
lea  emndi,  (Siyah)  Gbob  is  a  speines  ol 
¥nxitim.~llinduli^fataieidt,p.  133. 

CHOB-CHIML  Qqz.  Hind.  Smilaz China, 
China  root. 

OUOB-I-FAC.  Pais.  Fothe^IU  invola- 
crata. 

CHOB-KUT.  Hind.  Goetu  or  aoentad  root 
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CUOCECKA.  Uk».1  a  treeofOafjun 
md  Guttistir.  Extreme  height  60  feet,  cir- 
(fDTnferea'ce  G  feet,  itnd  height  ftom  <TrnDnd  to 
t+ie  intersecti'f!  of  the  first  hrdiiuh  9  fret. 
Chiefly  uoed  for  firewo<>d,  the  tree  being  tole- 
nbl;  comman.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally 
in  fever.  The  milk  is  gi»en  roedtcinitU;  to 
children'in  adiBMse  ttiera  called  "  Doobelle." 
— Cttplmin  ittedtntabl. 

CHOCHHI.  HiSD.  T  A  tree  ofChota  Nag- 
pore,  yielding  a  hard,  reddish  grey  timber. — 
Cai.  Gat.  Ex.  1862. 

CHOCOLaDE.  DrT.  Chocolata. 

CHOCOLAT.  Fr.  Chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE.  Emo.  Port.  Sr. 


Anhul  or  Agniptxta,  "  ofisprin>  of  fin,' 
the  first  Chohttn  ;  prob(U>le  period  650  befm 
Viennu,  frhen  an  invasion  of  the  Ttnik 
took  place  ;  established  Macaviti  ingri 
( Giirra  Mundilla)  ;  conquered  tbe  Konbi, 
Aser,  G^Iconda. 

Swatdia  Mallon.  In  all  probsbilitjtbiis 
the  patriarch  of  the  Mallani  tribe- 

Gttl'in  Soor,  p.  202.  Afipala.  "  f^tJam,' 
or  universal  potentate ;  foimder  of  iJHf. 
Some  Butboriuessay,  in  202  of  the  VkrtMi; 
others  of  the  rirof-Samvat :  the  latter  iatbt 
more  probable. 

Dola  Roe.  Siun,  and  lost  Ajmerofitbt 
first  irruptioQ  of  the  mahomedaus,  S.'il, 
A.  D.  685. 

S.  741.  J/ont£a  £/ir.  Founded  Suatihii: 
henoo  tbe  title  of  Siimbri-Bao  bone  I?  th 
Chohan  princes,  liia  issue. 

S.  827.  H^rtrnj.  Defeated  Nwr-oo^ 
(qu.   S.iobektegin )),  thence    styled    'SaltM- 

htiir  Reelnndoo,  or  Dhermagnj  ;  altia  It- 
fending  Ajmer  against  Hahmood  of  Gtuni 
ij.    1066   to  1130.    Bamidto.  {Cimitabi, 
ViuJadeva) ;  hi*  period,  ftma  vaiioua  iiuoi^ 
tions,  S.  1066  to  S.  1130. 
Sarangdto.  Died  in  nonage. 
AnaJi.  Constructed  the  Auah-Sagar  Ajawt 
still  beers  bis  name. 

After  Auah,  were  Jeipal,  AjeydMOrin* 
deo,  and  Someswar.  Someawar  married  Boeli 
Bae,  daughter  of  Aunng  Pal,  Tnar,  kingH 
of  tbe    ScTopbolsriacee;,  prettj  dtvarf  plants,  I  Delhi,  and  their  bod  Pritfai-nj,  succeeded  ti 
of    a   white    and   light  yellow  colour,  well    t^e  throne  of  Delhi,  and  is  said  to  have  boi 
adapted  for  borders,  and  thrive  in  any  gsrden  ~ ~  .—..•• 


A  nntritions  article  of  diet  AanufactnrKi ! 
from  the  nnta  of  the  llieobronia  cacao  and  T.  > 
bicitor  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  reaches 
InAia  in  tbe  yario\is  forms  of  chocolate  nibi, 
flake  chocolate,  sulubte  chocolate,  and  flake 
cocoa. — XeC  tUloch, 

CHODMAL.  Hiiro.  Brassica,  Speeiet. 

CHOECARPUS  PUKQEKS 1 1 )  Hedde 
woke.  SiiTOB.  TTndeT  these  nsraes,  is  men- 
tioned a  tree  of  the  western  province  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  wood  weighs  lbs,  58  to  tbe  square 
foiit,  and  lasts  80  years.  It  is  used  for  com- 
Bon  house  building  purposes. — Mendu. 

CH(ENOSTOMA  POLTANTHUM.    One 


Mil. 

CHoerrocARPua  coriacecb.  thw.  a 

modernte  siied  Ceylon  tree,  common. — Thw. 
En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  275. 

CHOOA,  alon^great  cnat  in  nse  in  Af- 
ghanistan, which  reaches  to  the  feet.  The  "Pos- 
tin,  also  an  overcoat,  comes  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tbigfa.  By  wearing  a  turban,  or  kajar 
cap,  and  a  common  choga  over  ordinary 
clothes,  European  travellers  in  thoee  oonn- 
toles  avoid  mnob  annoyance. — Perrier,  Joum. 
Advmturft  of  a  Lady  in  Tariary,  Ac.  Mrt. 
Benef/  Vol.  I,  p.  S56. 

CeOGU.  Vim.  Tama  baoeata. 

CHOHA.  HwD.  A  well. 

CHOHAH,  orOhahuman,  one  of  the  Ag- 
Bionla  tribes,  which  formed  a  dynasty  that 
reigned  at  Ajmir  aTid  Dehli,  and  afterwards 
at  Eotafa  and  Bundi.  Ajipala,  one  of  this 
dynasty,  fousdad  Ajmir  in  A.  D.  145,  and  in 
A.  D.  684,  it  was  lost  to  the  mahomedans  by 
Dola  Rai.  A.  D.  77  Harihara  Rai  defeated 
Subaktegin.  The  race  has  been  eonspiouous 
for  bravery  during  two  thonsand  years.  The 
kadiug  indtvidttiJs  have  been— 

Sli  I 


by  Shahabud-diu  3.  1249,  A.  D.  lltt 

His  son  Bainasi  also  fell.     Vijaya  nj,  an' 
Someswar,    whose    name   is    on   the    Mi 
pillar,  was  a  nipbew    of  Pritiii-raj,  and  «■ 
adopted   ss  his  successor  ;  his  son  I^tirf 
had  twenty-one    suns,   seven  of  whom  «OT 
legitimate,  tiie  others  illegitimate  ind  foveM 
of  mixed  tribes.     From  I«knn«i  there 
twent;-nx   generations   to  Nonud  Sng, 
late  chieftain  of  Neemana,  the  nainst  lii 
descendant  of  Ajipal  and  Prithinj. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Chohus  a 
bits  thirty-nine  princes,  from  Anhol,  tfcei 
created   Choban,  to  Prithi-raja,  tha  Ii^,' 
the  hiudu  emperors  of  India. 

The  mahomedan  historians  say  iW* 
bee  Raj  wns  killed  at  the  battle  of  tbe  0^ 
or  shortly  afterwaida ;  but  Chand, «  rf* 
his  coHtinuator,repreBeots  him  as  dyin|k2 
tivity  at  Ghnzni  j  and  the  bard  vosI'Mf 
have  concealed  so  hnmiliattiig  a  W'" 
oonld.  Several  Choah&n sepoys afterl|**^ 
ture  of  that  f  DTtnas,  aou^^t  onl,  and  f^J 
to -find,  the  Chhutreo  of  their  ane«tor,  wim 
tiiey  shewed  their  devotion  to  bis  maKTW 
presentiDg  their  humble  offetiogs  ii  ^o**  * 
■  .,    .  ...  .  8J-f  , 


tin  cbuniiioaut  ttt«r  bith.  Tl>i>  deswb  tribes 
iu  tiie  Choluui  ttirribirjr,  the  Sabni,  lUiosMt 
Eoii,  Bbil,  were  pre<iatQi7.  The  westeru 
Ghohaa  are  utd  to  1m  free  front  iufauticide, 
tha;  do  not  vear  the  s>n»r,  noi  form  a  circle 
(chi)ki}uicwokitig,aud  their  coo |u  are  uauaJlj 
of  the  barber  caste,  fiooodi  and  Kotab  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  eziuting  Choboafr 
Twelve  branches  of  tbe  Chohone  beotmie  ma- 
bomeduis. — Printep't  AiUiquitia  by  Thonat, 
p.  24a   To(C»  Sajcut.  Elliot,  Sitpp.  Gfou. 

CHOHAR  OB  CHOAE.    A  tribe  ..f  raoun- 

taiueeis  iu  the  bills  of  Baiugatb,  Ae — ~  WiltoTt. 

CHOHTTR,  a  river  near  Suroheein  Bewab. 

CBOL  HiHD.  Abo  Jirs,  Huid,  aboleiu 

the  bed  of  a  river,  to  get  water. — Elliot, 

CHOI,  tbe  outer  leaf  or  apatbe  of  tbe 
siigar-ouiek 

CHOIGTAL.  Tib.  DbannaraJH,  tbejadge 
of  tbe  dead,  bbin-je,  Tib.  is  also  said  tu  have 
tLe  sanie  meaning. 

CHOIL.  Punjabi  of  CJB-Sutl«j,  low,  ewuii- 
p;,  midruned  land, 

GHOITRU,  a  bindu  month  correspond- 
iog  to  the  latter  half  of  tbe  munth  of 
March  aud  first  half  of  April,  tbe  full  moon 
of  Choitro  therefore  correspouds  with  tbe  full 
iDoon  of  £aster.  It  voa  in  tbia  month  that 
tha  devotees  engaged  in  the  oereinouies  of  tbe 
Charakh  pnja,  the  swinging  sacrifice. 

CHOITUKYA,  abindu  religiooa  reformer, 
who  founded  the  Gossai  sect.  He  vas  bom 
atNaddeaiu  Bengal  A.  D.  U85.  He 
the  sou  of  a  Baidik  brabman  who  had 
mored  from  Sylbet  to  Nuddes,  The  age  in 
'whichbe  was  bom  bad  been  preceded  by  one  of 
gr«at  religjoiia  reforms  end  innovatioua.  There 
bad  been  Kamauanda  who  bad  revived  the 
anti-caste  movement;  aodKabirwbo  set  aside 
Alike  the  bindu  Shaetare  and  tbe  Koran  and 
preached  a  universal  religion.  In  Bengal,  bud- 
dbiam  bad  maintained  its  eupremaojr  up  to  tbe 
tenth  ceutury.  On  tbe  accession  of  the  Sena 
priDces,  Saiviam  guned  tbe  ssoeodency  and 
predominated  in  tbe  land.  Under  coolitioD 
with  Saktaism,  tbe  worship  of  the  emblems  of 
the  energj  oC  man  and  the  fruitfidneas  of  wo- 
man, it  bad  degenerated  to  tbe  mostabomina 
l>le  creed  of  die  Tantro  Sbastras  which  culrai- 
nated  in  tbe  worst  forms  of  libettiam  about  the 
time  of  Cboitonya.  Two  thousand  jrears  ago 
liad  »  greater  reformer  viewed  with  diegnat  and 
a  relenting  heart,  the  bloody  rites  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Vsdic  Yagja  and  to  reform  tbe  abnset 
liad  Baddba  promolgated  tbe  doctrine  of  nou- 
«ruelt7  to  animals.    In  like  manner,  tbe  bac- 


Vfttced  bis  labours  I7  holding  meetioga  ofliis 
iumodiote  friend^  a^  the  hanee  of  Sree  Bhaaa. 
HjB  labours  lanted  tbrvpgh  u>xj««i:%  when 
entrusted  bis  disciple  Nityanaoda  to 
propagate  bis  views,  and  it  is  ta^itjapanda 
that  tbe  origiu  of  tbe  Gossai  is  owing,  lu 
1509,  Cboituuya,  styled  Ifemye,  formally 
retiouQced  the  world  by  eni bracing  tlte 
life  of  ail  ascetic.  He  tben  wan^red  from 
plaoe  to  plaoe,  travelled  to  Q^u^, ,  prpceeded 
to  Benares,  visited  Brandsbnn  and  Pooree, 
teaching  his  seutinieatal  theology,  mokiug 
numerooB  converts,  aud  dev^tiog  all  bis  ener- 
gy,  time,  and  life  to  thq  fulfilment  of  bis 
misHLOO.  Hi»  peregrinations  lasted  for  six  years 
St  thesud  of  which  be  returned  to  NjUabulI 
near  Joggemautb,  aud  settling  there  pasaed 
twelve  years  in  an  nninterru^ited  worebip  of 
that  divinity.  In  bis  last  days  his  intense 
entbuaiosm  and  fervour  affacced  bia  aanityt 
and  be  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself  tu  th* 

I  under  tbe  effects  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Bindoos  of  all  castes  are  admitted  int9 
Cbuitunya's  fraternity,  aud,  ouce  admitted,  off 
aaaociated  vritb  on  equal  tarrps  by  all  the 
brethren.  His  predecesaors  Bamatupd  aud 
Kuboer,  bad  tukeulow-caatemeufor  th«ird)a- 
oiples.  Bui  he  ecrupled  not  to  permit  even 
mabomedana  to  enter  his  fold,  and  two  of  bie 
most  eminent  fullowers  Rupa  and  Sonatun 
were  originally  m^iomedans,  miuisterfi  in  tbe 
court  of  Qonr. 

Tbe  Qossai  marry,  most  of  the  Bauinb  of 
Beijgnl  follow  their  tenatq,  but  their  doc- 
trines are  held  in  little  estesm.  They  are 
regarded  aa  guru  or  teachers,  but  scandal 
baa  not  arisen  from  them.  The  Qoeaaea  ob- 
serve none  of  the  bindu  festivals  except  those 
of  Kriahua;  but  the  anuiversaiiea  of  the 
deaths  of  their  founders  are  observed  as  sucli. 
They  do  not,  ssya  Mr.  Ward,  reject  tbe  m>- 
tboloi^y,  or  the  oeremonies  of  tbe  biudua,  but 
they  believe  that  those  uf  Hnree  (Krishna) 
only  ore  necessary.  Od  tbe  nights  of  their 
festivab  tbe  initiating  incantation,  or  some  sit 
milar  exclamations,  may  be  heard  resouudiug 
through  tbe  streets  uf  Calcutta :  Hiuree, 
KriahuaiEuree.Ktisbua  ^Krishna,  Krishna; 
Huree,  Hurea  ;  Huree,  Ram  ;  Huree,  Ram  ; 
Ram,  Bam,  Huree,  Huree."— Oo^.  ilyUi, 
Hind.  p.  210.     See  Cbaitanya,  also  Chaituu. 

CUOE.  BiSD.  Gmelinaarborea, 

CEIOKA.  Hind.  Bumex  vesioatona. 

CHOKA.  DcK-  Piper  nigrum. 

CHOKE  DAMP.  Eho.  Carbonic  add. 

CHOKHA.  The  root  of  a  phmt    that  i 


chuiaijftn  orgies  of  tbe  Toutrika,    and  their    brought  from  Delhi  to  Ajmere  ;  it  is  beating : 


vrorsltip  of  a  shamefully  exposed  female, 
bad  provoked  the  abhorrence  of  Choitunya, 
and  loused  his  enei^  to  remove  tbe  deep 
blots  upon  the  national  cbuHctei.  ile  com- 
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taken  internally  an  a  narootic,  is  bitter.     It 
is  chiefly  used  mixed  wil;h  sulphur  and  oil  ta 
cure   the    itob  in  camels — Gtit,  Med,  Top, 
p.  131. 
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OHOLL 

OHOEHADAB.    In  India  a  wfttclinuui, 
policemui.  The  Chokhadar  or  Ich  Agui  uf  tlie 
pululic  of  Bagdad,  in  one  of  tha  pages  of  Ibe 
pMha'B  preaenue. — Mipian't  Travel»,p.Sl09. 

CHOKI  SHUE  MUT  PHYA,  L.  33"  4.  N. 
L.  96°  16'  £.  iu  Bunu&h,  2  miles  M.  of  Ama- 
npura.  Itis  579  feet  above  the  sea. — adU. 
A.O. 

CHOKLTT.    Hnm.  Rhus  saccedaiien. 

CUOLA,  an  aaiueut  dynaitf  in  the  aouth 
of  the  peniasoU  of  India,  r^arding  <rlium 
little  has  come  down  to  tlie  present  diiy. 
In  the  Boatheni  diatticta  of  the  peniitsula  of 
India  an  ancient  aboriginal  people  called 
Curamber  are  the  earliest  known  occniiniits 
of  DntTida  Desam,  the  modem  Ciiniatic  and 
Coromandel.  The;  seem  to  have  estnbliihed 
nnmerous  petty  principalictea  orer  tha  whole 
peniniula,  which  were  ultimately  absorbed  in 
the  Chola  empire.  Numeroux  sites  attri- 
bated  to  this  race  and  still  called  Curumber 
Cotea,  are  to  be  met  «ith.  Sm^l  commuui- 
ties  of  the  aame  tribe  are  fouud  to  thin  day 
in  the  less  accasaible  hills  and  foreata  of 
many  parts  of  the  pcDiiiaulit.  Tbe  scvetsl 
capitals  of  the  Chola  were  at  Coujeveraui, 
Wori-ur,  Gombaconum,  Oungondaram,  Tan- 
jore.  But  the  whole  hintory  of  this,  the 
moat  important  ancient  power  in  the  peiiiii- 
sala,  ia  involved  iu  grenc  obscurity.  We 
have  DO  antbentic  iuformatiou  that  can  be 
trusted,  anterior  to  tbe  9t,h  century,  yet 
they  must  havs  been  ezeri-ising  sovereignty 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  meu- 
tlen  of  "  Arcati  aoreii,"  and  in  the  Maha* 
wanso,  frequent  references  to  tiimsactions 
with  tbe  Chola  occur  during  tlie  earliest  pe- 
riods of  tbe  Singhalese  annals.  The  Tamil 
traditions  abound  with  stories  of  Adonda 
Chakravard,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
subduer  of  the  aboriginal  or  Curumber  tribes  ; 
yet  no  trustworthy  racordu  of  his  origin  and 
actions  are  forthcoming,  neither  liavo  authen- 
tic accouate  of  the  (iTenhrow  and  extinction 
of  any  of  thegreatsontheraRtates  been  yet  ob- 
tained. The  Chola  Kingdom  at  ons  time 
reached  as  far  BB  the  river  Kistnah.  The  Ceded 
Dbtiicts  furmed  part  originalty  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  the  Chola,  with  whom  they  were  oaoasluu~ 
idly  disputed  by  the  Calyan  Chalukya,and  ulli- 
nately  they  couBtituted  the  principal  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bijanagai-  or  Anegundi. 
Tbe  capitals  of  the  latter  power  were  succes- 
sively Bijanagar  on  tbe  Tungaboodn,  Fena- 
Gonda  and  ChaDdrsgiri.  Tbe  ruins  of  Bijan- 
agar  and  Ghandragiri  are  extemdve  and  re- 
markable. 

Elphinstone  says  that  ^e  proper  limits  of 

the  Chola  Kingdom  were  those  of  the  Tamol 

language,  and  Mr.  £llia  thinks  that  it  had 

attained  to  thia  wtent  at  the  begiuntng  of 
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CHONEUOBFHA  HALASASICjL 

the  Chnstian  era,  bat  tbe  auu  gnb 
man  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  eighth  cnitin;, 
its  princes  had  also  occupied  large  portiiiutf 
Caroata  and  Telingaua,  and  ruled  era  a 
much  of  the  country  »p  to  the  Oodtniiu 
lay  east  of  the  bills  at  Naudldrug.  "Ots 
seem  however  to  have  been  first  checked,  iwt 
ultimately  driven  back,  in  tbetweliihecstiT], 
within  their  ancient  frontiers.  Id  tbigiUlt 
they  continued  to  sabsist,  either  as  iodept^ 
eut  princes  or  feudatories  of  V^tjsngv, 
until  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceutuiy,  vki 
a  brother  of  ihe  founder  of  the  HahraUa  ttue, 
who  was  at  tliat  time  an  officer  under  tk) 
muBsnIman  king  of  Bijapnr,  being  dctiM 
to  aid  tbe  last  raja,  supplanted  him  is  im 
government,  and  was  first  of  the  late  liiulii 
family  uf  Tanjure.  The  capital,  for  most  put 
oF  their  rule,  was,  he  says,  Kt  Candii,  urCt»^ 
veran),  west  of  Hsdna, — Mphinttoju  Hatcrj 
of  India,  p.  414.  Fntufp  bjf  Thoamp.m 
Mr.  W.Baiot. 

CUOLAMANDELOOO,  said  ti>  be  lb 
source  or  the  term  Coromandel,  applied  lolki 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  uf  lud' 
Camatic below  the  ghnta 

CHOLA.  HiMi>.  1  Cicer arietiniun. 

CHOLA  Y,  of  Nepaul.  Capra  hirooa,  Liu. 

CHOLI.  HiKD.  A  boddice  worn  by 

of  tbe  women  of  British  India,  It  iaof  iisem 

shapes   but  generally  of   cotuured  matcntlL 

See  Boddice. 

UHOLl.  DDK.  Portuloca  quadrifida, 

GHOLLA.    TsL.  Eleusuie  coracana,  Gi* 

CHOLUM.     Tail  Surgbum  vuigare. 

CHOM-DAN-DAS.     See    Buddht. 

UUOMONDHI,  or  CbfUunbry,  tbe  Tid 
name  of  a  Ceylon  tree,  the  wood  of  vkiA 
is  of  a  very  dark  colonr,  and  duraUC'  ' 
grows  to  bfltween  twelve  and  twenty  iseka 
in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  iu  height.  Ill 
used  by  tbe  native  cvpentera  for  genenl  f* 
posOB.  It  producas  a  fruit  wfaioh  is  ■m'  ' 
medicine. — Sdi/e,  Ceylon. 

CUOUPUENO,  a  river  cargo  boat- 
prabu  or  boat  called  Sekong,  is  mad«  d 
lug  of  wood,  very  sharp  fore  and  afV  < 
long  out-riggers  to  preveut  its 
J.  I.  Arch.  Not.  vi.  to  xii.  ^^ 

CHONfiMORl'HA  ANTIDYSO!* 
GA.  Don.  Syn.  of  Uolarrhenft  antidjMiirft 
Wall. 

CHONEUORPHA  MACHOPBlU*< 
one  of  the  Apocyoaeee.  It  takes  ii** 
from  cAone  a  funnel,  and  vtorpha  for»l'*^ 
handsome  dimtnng  shrub,  with  laip  *" 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  a  aenvt  a  1 
ing  a  wall. — NiddtU 

CUONEUORPHA  HALABARICA 
Echitea  malabarica  Zotm.  |  Fal-raUL  lUu^ 
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CHOOLA.  CHOOrRlK  ALOO. 

A  Malabar  plant.    lU  leaves  rDbbed  np  in  I  ao  called  (rom  baring  come  from  CLooloo  oc 
rice  ntttr  are  rtpplied  to  carbnnclea  :  and  ita  |  Chooro  in  Bikanir. — Elliot. 
rontiauaed  ill  fever,  with   dried  ginger  and  |      CliOOLAEG.     Hind.     Thia  name  is 


Duriander  seed. —  Utt/ul  Plattts. 

CHONG,  an  infueiuii  or  fermented  liqnnr, 
made bj  the  Lhopa  of  Butiin.froin  wheat,  bar- 
Uj  orrice,  whicli  ia  boiled  and  atraiiied,  after- 
warda  one  ball,  aiise  of  a  nutmeg,  to  each  pouud 
of  grain,  of  Ibe  b)i>S3om  of  the  Cacalia  aara- 
cenica  (Rnkkn),  is  CTumbted  and  strewed  over 
the  grain.  It  ia  then  preaaed  in  baakets  lined 
with  leavoa.  To  use  it,  a  porttuu  of  tiie  digest- 
ed maaa  ia  put  into  a  vesstl,  boiling  water 
poored  over  it  end  itifused.  It  ia  now  tiie 
Chong,  and  it  is  a  grateful  beverage,  alighlly 
acid  and  not  powerfully  alcoholic. 

CHONti.  a  bill  tribe  on  the  aide  of  the 
Mekong  basin,  but  towards  the  sea  between 
I,  U"  and  1 2°  N.  They  preaerve  mure  of  the 
Anstraln-Tamnlian  character  than  any  of  the 
neigbbonring  tribes.  Their  hair  instead  of 
being  stiff  or  harsh  es  ia  the  Mongolian, 
Tibetan, and  prevalent  ultra- Indian  andMalaya- 
Fi'ljiieaiaD  race,  ia  comparatively  aoft,  the  fea- 
turaa  are  niach  more  prominent  and  the  beard 
it  fuller. 

CHONQMONGO.  Hma  Nepeta  flocc<wft. 

CHONTI.  UiBD.  Amongst  hindus,  a  tuft 
of  hair  left  nnshaved  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
It  ia  also  called  Choti,  also  Chuda.  Mah< 
dan  boys  sometimes  retain  it,  as  a  votive 
offering  to  some  saint.  All  mabomedsn 
women  dreas  their  hair  with  the  Chonti. 
tail,  hanging  behind  and  largely  added  lo  by 
their  hair  tlist  baa  been  combed  out.  SeeChooia. 

CHOOA.  Hind,  alao  Battoo,  aUo  Marga, 
Amarmntns  oleraoena,  Elliot. 

CHOOARA.  From  ClMwara  to  Saiigia  of 
Tookpa,  three  paasfa  cross  the  top  of  the 
Himalaya  range  in  Kunawar,  Neebrung 
16.035  ftet,  Goonas,  16,026  feet,  GoOMxd 
15,851  feet,  all  croeaing  the  top  withiD  half 
a  mile  of  each  other. 

CHOOBOO,  a  hybrid  between  the  jak 
and  tbe  Indian  cow. 

CHOOKKA,  the  lowest  claas  of  village 
servants.  Kammain,  or  Bhungee.  Hulal  khor, 
and  Khak-rob.  TLe  head  of  the  race  is  called 
Uihtar  (Persian,  a  prince]  and  hia  perquieitea 
are  Mihtarai. — Elliot. 

CUOOIA,  a  rivulet  or  naddy  near  Shah- 
Btd  bari  and  Hnrdasbpoor  in  Bareilly  raus 
near  Nitgeena  in  Bijnoor. 

CHOOKEH.  Hind.  Bbho.  Bumex  veu- 
Borina,  Sorrtl. 

CHOOKOPALUNG.  B«ko.  Enmex  veai- 
nrins. 

CHOOKUL  OR  CHOPDT.  Thia  ia  in 
Nneral  use  amongst  the  natives  in  Maobhoom 
laring  v*  weather. 

CHOOLA,  a  trib«  ot  Toga  in  Baghpnt, 
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differently  given  to  Spinacia  tetrandra,  Te- 
trandons  spinach,  and  Amarantus  polygamns- 
The  former  is  a  common  sort  of  native  greens, 
and,  when  boiled,  raaembUs  spinach ;  it  ia 
procurable  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
latter  is  muoh  cultivated  by  the  natives.  It 
is  sown  broad-caat  in  beds  from  June  to 
March.  The  leaves  are  sold  in  tho  bazar  at 
one  pice  the  aeer.  Used  as  greens  and  alao 
iu  curries. — Riiidell,  Jofrry. 

CHOOLI.  Hind.  A  whirlpool,  also  the 
rounded  aConea  formed  by  attrition  in  rao- 
ig  water,  called  also  Bori,  and  Binlnng. 
They  are  used  by  Saiva  hindoog  as  th« 
lingaQ),  emblem  of  Siva.  See  Bin-lung  ;  Cbull 
CHOOMLI  KOL.  A  branch  of  theEol 
race,  also  oalted  "  Mullar"  and  "  PanbnrrL" 
Thia  branch  is  respectable,  and  is  employed 
in  every  Dekkan  village  as  a  member  of  the 
third  division  of  the  Balottah,  and  snppliee 
water  to  travellers,  wearing  on  his  head  the 
Choomli  or  twisted  cloth,  on  which  to  reat 
the  pot ;  hence  tbe  name. 

CHOO-MO-BEE-REE.  This  lake  owes 
its  name  to  a  l^end.  A  poddaas  "  Mo"  ia 
said  to  have  haunted  this  lake  "  Choo,"  and 
while  flitting  over  it,  used  to  call  out  inces- 
santly, '■  Ree,  Bee  1"  thence  Choo-mo>ree-ree  I 
It  is  oil  the  lofty  platform  of  Bapchu,  which 
extends  from  the  Parang  pass  aerosa  the  mun 
chain  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  adjacent  head 
of  the  Zaiiskar  voUey.  The  lake  is  16,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — Mt».  Htr- 
wy"*  Adventum  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  Vol. 
/,  p.  1 48.     Hooher  el  TAoauon. 

CHOONCHA.     Brno.     Country  sorrel. 

CHOONDUBEE.     Onoe  a  year,   on  a  fes- 

liral  day,  ainongat  hindna,  sone  visit  and  pay 

adoration  to  their  fathers.  The  diet  ia  chiefiy 

of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Brnhmins,  with  their 

unmarried  daughters,  are  feasted,  and  receive 

garments  calted  ehoonduree  from  their  cbiefa. 

CHOONEA.     AKaBrtribe.    SeeKafiria- 

n  ;  Kush. 

CHOONGUL.  HiKD.,  alao  Khonch,  a 
handful  of  anything. — Eliiol. 

CHOONJERUA.  A  pa*a  in  Nepanl,  in 
Lat.  27"  33',  Lon.  88'  l'.  Crest  lC,000foet 
Temperature  24'  at  G  p.  h. 

CHOON-KHURKEK  Brao,  Aplnda 
aristata. 

CHOONOKOLEE.  Ueia.  1  A  tree  o£ 
Qanjam  and  Qumanr.  Extreme  height  ten 
feet,  drcumfereDOO  one  foot,  and  height  from 
ground  to  the  interaectiou  of  tbe  first  brancbt 
five  feet :  aaid  to  be  a  common  uaeless  tree- 
Tbe  fruit  is  eateiL — Captain  Jteuxionatd. 
CHOOPREE  ALOO.    Hihd.    Dioscorea 
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CTIOSASMIA. 

glol^oaft.  Tubers  ronndiah,  Y»y  laig«,  white 
inside,  and  mucb  esteemed ;  the  ^ia  thin 
and  Htnooth  tika  a  potato.  The  stems  re- 
quire atront;  sticks  tn  oceep  over  ;  it  bears  a 
large  roundish  fruit,  like  an  oak  apple  in  ap- 
pearance, nbioh  ia  alao  edible.  Tlie  words 
seem  to  be  correctly  Safii-alu. — RirideU. 

CHOOHA-KARANA.  Saks.  From  Choo- 
ra,  tbe  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  kree.  to  do.     See  Chonti. 

CH008CHITTI.  Hind.  Paper  or  dead 
of  relinquishment. 

CHOOTI-ELACHI.  Hind.  Elett&ria 
cardamomnm.  Pruperlj  Choti-Ilochi,  tbe 
Lesser  Cardamom. 

CHOOTRAPHUL.  A  Nepaul  tree,  not 
unlike  the  barberry  ;  the  wood  ia  of  a  strong 
yellow  colour,  bat  does  not  afford  a  perma- 
nent dye;  the  women  of  Nepaul  uae  it  in- 
atead  of  aandal  for  tracing  the  tillab  on  their 
forehead, — Smith'i  Ntpavl. 

CHOP.  Chin.  A  brand,  a  stamp,  a  seal  : 
from  chap.  Hindi. 

CHOPADA.  Snu-  Artocarpus  iutegri- 
foliit,  Linn, 

CHOPANDIGA.  Hind.  Acbillia  miUe- 
foliim. 

CHOPAR.     HiEw.    Hiptagemadablota. 
CHOPDI.     Gob.     Books. 
CnOPUA.     Hind.    Adelia  serraU. 
CHOPHA.    A  tribe  of  the  Barajati  class 
of  the  Khutri.     See  Khutri. 

CHOPUT.    HiKD.    Cheea-cloih. 
CBOR.     A   mountain   25   miles   -S.  "E.  oi 
Simla.     It  rises  to  aheightuf  11,982   feet 
ftbove  the  aea.    See  Ohur, 

CHOR.     BIND'     Cori aria  Nepal ensis. 
CHORA,  in  Kaghan,  Querciia  dilatata,  Q. 
ilex  :  in  the  Simla  hills,  Angelica  arcbnngelica. 
OHOHA.     Que.     Dolichos  catiany. 
CHOItA  KANTA.     Hind.      Andropogoii 
KciculatuB.     The  Spear-grass. 
CHORAM.     Tam.     Food. 
GHOltASMI't,   or  Khwarizni,  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  of  the  Oaapian  Sea,  the   capi- 
tal of  which  was   Gurganj.     The  Arabs  con- 
Terted  the  name  of  the  country  into  Jurjin, 
Rnd  that  of  the  capital  to  Jurjaniya.     The 
Mongol  form  of  the  name  was  Organj.    Nosb- 
tigin,  a  Turkish   slave  of  Malik-shah  Satjuk, 
was  made  governor  of  tbe  province,  and  con- 
trived  to  secure  bis  inde)  eudpnce.     His  son, 
Kutb-nd-din,  extended   hie     dominions,   and 
acquired  tbe  title  of  Khwarizm-Sbah,  a  name 
which  bad  been  borne  by  the  mien  of  the 
couDtry  before  the  mahomedan  swmy.     This 
empire  of  the  Ebwartim  kings  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Saljak  dynasty,  and  their  terri- 
tories extended  from  Asarbaijun  and  the  Goa. 
pian  Sea  to  tbe  Indus,  and  from  tbe  Persia 
Gulf  to  above  the  Sibun  or  Jaxartea-     A, 
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CHOB  POXTA  oa  SDBIT. 

Buccession  of  nine  princes  reigned  for  IX 
years,  from  491  to  628  Hijn(l0S7tal!]l 
A.D.),  but  in  618  H.,  the  last  cI  tfacm,  JiU 
ud.din  Mankhurni,  was  driven  by  Cbtntii 
Khan  beyond  the  Indus,  and  be  tu  kiU 
in  Mesopotamia  ten  year8aftancard)i,itiipfd 
of  all  his  dominions. 

CHORAYEGODER  Uw*.!  Atwi* 
Ganjam  and  Gumsur.  Eitreme  hei^tfi 
feet,  circumference  1  ^  feet,fi>id  height  fraa^ 
ground  to  the  intersection  of  the  first  bru^ 
6  feet  Uaed  for  firewood. — Capl.  Matdon^ 

CHORBAT.Thia  district  ia  a  dependm 
of  the  government  of  lakardo,  vihicli,  lib 
that  of  Le,  is  subject  to  Kasbmir.  Tba  df. 
sect  country  by  which  Nuhra  and  ChcFibttsi 
separated  has,  for  the  present,  acted  mi 
bnirriar  to  tbe  further  extension  eastnid  li 
the  mahomedan  religion,  wbich  ia  no*  u 
versally  that  of  the  people  of  tbe  wboltif 
tlie  Iskardo  (or  Baiti]  district,  as  well  nrf 
Dros.  On  the  Indns,  and  in  tba  nllcn 
gnutb  of  it,  there  is  no  uninhalnted  Did 
between  the  two,  ao  that  the  mabomediati^ 
buddhist  population  are  in  direct  taitMt 
The  reault  is,  that  m^bomedanism  is  ia  tta 
part  gradually,  though  very  slowly  eiUii- 
ing  to  the  eastward. — Dr.  Tkonuoii'i  Tr^ 
in  fFettem  Himaloya  and  Tibtt,  p.  3M 
TiUt.     See  Maryul.     IndU  317,  337. 

CHOR-QANGA.  in  A.  D.  1131,  innU 
Orisaa  and  established  the  Gangavun  ^ 
nasty,  which  lasted  till  A.  D.  1451.  S( 
Chnr.Qanga ;  Oriasa. 

CHORIAJUAN.     DuK.  BeedsofOM* 


CUOaiZEMA  SPECTABILia  Oi««i 
theLegumiuose,  an  ornamental  flowering p^ 
found  un  tbe  west  coast  of  New  Hollwid  ^ 
Labi Uardi ere, some  species  have  scarlet  tdM- 
ed  flowers,  others  yellow  and  red  :  tliey^ 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  Toi 
from  cuttings,  as  well  as  seeds,  wbich  % 
produce  in  abundan(;e. — RiddelL 

OHOR-KANTA.  Bbng.  Cbrj«M" 
acicularis,  Sya.  of  Audropogon  acictiA 
Spear- grass. 

0HOR-KONDA,aglacierinB»Ui,ia'19* 
is  in  L.  350  36'  JJ.  and  L.  75°  68'  t,* 
16,900  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

CHOR-KULLI.  Hind.  SoymidafAd* 

CHORO-CADAMBOO.  1  Tjh.ATi*' 
core  wood,  of  a  yellow  colour,  specific  ^f 
0'539,  used  for  packing  cases. 

CHOROLI  KI  BBAJL  Doi.  ?«•*• 
^uadrifida. 

CHOR-SACI,  an  ancient  term  by  wbiek* 
Scythians  designated  the  ancient  Pwi** 
See  Enrmsaq. 

CHOR  PUTTA  OB  SURAT  Urtica  «• 
lUlata,  a  gigutio  stinging  nettle,  a  oitiit  ■ 
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the  billa  ftnd  TAllejB  on  the  aaat  of  Bengal, 
Lookipore,  Fnndua  Hills  and  Assam.  Thie 
nettle  affitrda  a  quantity  of  fin*  wbita  fibre  of 
no  great  etrengtli,  and  nut  durable.  The  hill 
triliee  fabricate  it  into  coarse  cloths. — Roi/lt 
Fib.  PL 

CHOBUK,  a  river  near  Joum  in  Holcar'a 
kingdnm. 

CHOBTEN,  in  bindutam.  a  pile  dedicated 
to  tbe  five  elemeote.  It  eeeoiB  to  be  the 
buddhist  Chod'ten,  or  relic  receytnule. 

CBOB  UTAH,  in    Uenmr,  a  gruit  ofli 
b;  the  sovereign,  rBsumable  at  pleasure.   See 
Kala-patta. 

CHOSA.Sams.  Papaver  somnireTUnLFovpy. 
CHOSKOES,  in  Persian.  Khnsru  or  Kesri, 
Kasm  or  Kaara,  two   fersian  kings  of  this 
name  of  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Arsacidte  ; 

Choeroes  I,  styled  Nonsbemaii,  A.  D. 
£31  to  571,  was  defeated  on  tbe  plain  ul 
Melitene,  by  Justinian,  tbe  general  of  Tiberias 
Constaiiline.  Amongst  tbe  plunder  obtained 
waa  his  drinking  cup,  of  nM  and  paste  jewels, 
wbicb  is  now  in  tlie  Bibliotbeque  Imperial 
of  Paris,  M«  waa  succeeded  by  Hortnnzd. 
Chosrofs  II.  or  Kbusru  Parvez  A.  D.  691, 
reigned  till  A.  D,  623,  when  be  was  put  to 
death  by  Kobad.  He  was  grandson  of  Cbosruea 
I,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  and  this  lady  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  beccine  of  tbe  eastern  rnmitiices 
KbooBioo  and  Sbireen,  and  Farbsd  and 
Shireeu.  Near  Baghdad  ia  an  arch,  knovu 
as  the  Tak-i-Kaaru,  or  arch  of  Chosroea, 
which  marks  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Ctettipbon. 
— Mardlmann,  Smith,  I'rintf.p  by  Thomas. 
See  Greeks  of  Asia,  Kaar,  Kuosru  Parvez, 
Saaaaniiin  kings  j  Tigris. 

CHOT.  HisD.,  also  Ohoonghi,  a  blanket, 
cumbli,  or  sheet,  folded  or  tied  at  one  end  to 
form  a  cloak. — Ulliol. 

CHOTA.  Hind.  Pyrus  Knmaouensis. 
CHOTA.  Hind  Small,  little. 
OHOTA    AKUNDA.     Hind.     C^lotropis 
berbacea.  Carey. 

JHOTA  AL  KI  PAT.  Ddk.  Moriuda 
umbellata  leaves. 

CHOTA  CHAND.  Bksq.  HiND.Ophioxylon 
urpentinum. 

CHOTA  CHIRAYTA.  Himd.  Cicendia  hys- 

lopifolia-Adenemahyssopifolium.  SeeChiretta. 

CHOTA  GUL  KHAlRU.  See  Khabaji. 

CHOTA  JAM.  Bkmg.  Eugenia  carjophilli- 

'olia. 

CHOTA  KALI  SIKD, »  river  near  Dabk 
a  tbe  Indore  territory. 

CHOTA  KABOONDA.  Doe.  Carissa  spi- 
laram. 
CHOTA  KOKSUN.BaHo.Vernonia  cine- 

CHOTA-KAMOOR-  Duk.    Aloe  litoralis. 
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CHOTA  NAQFOEE. 

CHOTA  NAQPORE,  properly  Chnltia 
Nagpore,  is  the  country  on  the  eastern  part  of 
the  extensive  platesu  of  Central  India,  on 
which  tbe  Knel,  tbe  Subunrekn,  the  Damudah 
and  other  rivers  have  their  sonrces.  It  ex- 
tends into  Sirgujah  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  "  Upar-ghat"  or  highland  of  Jnspur,  and  it 
isconnected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  lijllswifh 
the  Vindbyan  and  Kymnr  ranges  from  whiuh 
flow  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  with  the 
highlands  of  Ameiibuntuk  on  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  plateau 
averages  3,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  eq.  miles. 
It  is  ona)l  sides.difficnlt  of  access.  It  is  awell 
wooded,  undulating  country,  diversilied  by 
ranges  of  hills,  and  has  a  genial  climate. 
The  population  in  l866,  vaa  estimated  at 
about  a  million,  and  is  formed  of  a  number 
ofnon-Arian  tribes  who  had  fallen  back  to 
that  refuge  from  the  plains,  more  than  halfof 
tbem  being  the  racekuovn  to  Europeans  as  Kol. 
On  the  south  west  frontier  of  Bengal,  beudes 
Cbota-Nagpore,  are  Sirgoojnh,  Palamiiw,B^i- 
gurb,  Hiizareebagli,  Mynpat  and  Amarkant»k. 
't'he  elevation  of  Chota-Nagpore  is  2,000  to 
3,UO0  feet  with  hills  running  E.  and  W.,  but  of 
little  height  ;  Sirgojab  ia  mountainous,  rising 
OOO  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  Chota-Nag- 
pore. Jlynpat  is  a  table-land  about  30  miles 
S.  £.  from  S>irgonjah  town,  and  about  3,000 
or  3,500  feet  high.  Palamow  district  is  very 
mountainous.  Hazareebagh  town,  34°,  85" 
54';  t.750  feet.  Ulope  of  the  country  to  S. 
towards  Sumbulpore.  K.  and  E.  parts  of  dis< 
trict  very  mountainous,  but  level  and  even 
depressed  tnwards  the  Mabanuddy.  Sum- 
bulpore  town,  only  400  feet  Orissa  table-land 
then  rises  on  tbe  southern  side  of  Mabanuddy, 
in  some  plices  to  1 ,700  feet  bncked  by  the  chain 
of  £.  Ghauts.  Amarkaiitak,  jungle  table-land, 
22"  40'  ;  81°  5',  3,500  feet.  The  soil  in  the 
plains  is  generally  fertile,  producing  abundant 
urops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  excellent 
vegetables,  cotton  and  sugarcane.  The  culti- 
vated parts  aie  overrun  with  a  coarse  grass. 

There  are  21  mehals,  which  form  the  S.  W. 
frontier  of  the  Bengal  province,  and  which  may 
be  classilied  in  four  groups,  the  Sumbulpore, 
Patna,  and  Sirgocja  groupR,  and  Singbboom, 
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Korea. 
Chang  Bukar. 

Singboom. 
9                             I,- 

CHODHASA. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Sambulpore  but  the;  raa^  perhaps  be  norafrtqntitatli 
andFatiiii  groups  which  were  ceded  to  tbeBri-   neisbbourhood  of  Mattn  thudKBbtn. 
tiib  Indian  OoTemment  by  the  Treat;  of  1830.  |      CHOUDaFOERY,    in  Lon(  eeM^S, 
with  Ragoji  RhonBlo,  were  nil,  except  Raigarh,    end  Let.  21  °  6'  N- 
restored  iu  1806,  and  fiaaUy  reverted  to  the       GHOU     DE    BRESIL-Fr.I  CilidiH 
British  in  1826.    The  Suoibulpour  and  Patiia   eHOulentum. 

groups  ere  iu  the  circle  <.f  the  CiittBck  Tribu-  CHOUOHURl.  An  overwer.  OmbhiIi 
tary  Mabale.  Singbboom  waa  never  Mahratta, 
and  inl857iU  chief)  the  rejauf  Puorabat,  join- 
ed in  the  rebellion,  manj  of  tlie  LiirlcK  Kol 
following  him.  A  christian  misBJun  went  to 
Chota  Nagpore,  iu  1845,  and  has  inaclo 
much  progress  amongst  the  Dhang.ir  rnce. 
In  Chotn  Nsgpore,  in  n-hicb  are  the  districts 
of  Uaunbhoom  and  Siiighbhnoni,  the  morta- 
lity &om  the  famine  of  1866  fell  on  the  popn- 
latioa  about  the  same  as  iu  Orissi. — Ll. 
Cot.  E.  T.  Dalton,  Bengal  &t.  Soc.  JoHr. 
July  1866.  AiUiioon't  2'reaties.  See  IIo. 
India.  329,330.  Sol  536.    SontHl. 


CHOTAKEWDLIAH,  a  town  of  Oodey 


:ulea 


Due.    DioBOorea 


CHOTA  SUNDHI.  Beno.  Njmphiea 
edulis,  D  0. 

CHOTASURJOO.  A  river  near  Aamgurh. 

CHOTIAL.     Hind.  Uheiim  emodi. 

CHO'i'I.    Bbhg.  Corclioriu  olitoriiis. 

CHOTI  SIM.KI  PHALLf.  Hiud.  Do- 
lichos  lablab.  Native  Beui.  This  ia  a  smaller 
species  of  the  Dolicboa  lublub  ;  tlie  teffume 
and  seeds  are  both  eaten  ;  it  is  sown  in  the 
rains,  and  sella  from  one  pice  or  two  a  seer. 
—Hiddell. 

CHOTIILACHI.  HlHl>.  Eletteria  car- 
damomum,     ffli.  and  Mat. 

CHOTI  MAL  HiKD.  Galls  of  Tamariz 
orien  talis. 

CHOTI  MEGILA.    Hind.  See  Jute. 

CHOTO  PHOTIKA.  Bkmo.  O.beckia 
aspera,  Blumt. 

CHOTl'A  of  Kaghan,  Pyrus  KumaoneiiBia. 

CHOTRA.     Hind.  Berberis  aristata. 

CHOU.  Hind.  Four,  softenrd  from  oliar, 
four,  from  which  are  many  compound  words. 
^EIlinL 

CHOUBE.  A  class  of  brabmina  who  ori- 
ginally received  tbeir  nnmra  from  readinjj;  the 
four  (chou)  Vedas,  ns  IJoobe  was  derived  from 
reading  two  and  Tribedee  from  reuding  three, 
of  the  Vedns.  Siie  Canoyjea. 

CHOUBEEPOOR,  in  L.  81'  52'E.,  ai.a 
L.  27°  0'  N. 

CHOUBEESA.  From  cUoubees,  twentj- 
fonr  ;  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract  of  country 
containing  tbiit  number  of  villages  in  ihe  oc- 
cupation uf  a  particular  tribe.  There  are 
several  of  them  scattered  over  the  provinces, 
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written  Chowdri,— ifi/tot.     See  Cbawui 

CHOUHON,  a  njput  race  who 
igiii  from  near   Sambbnr  ud  ijiiir.  So 
ClioliJin.— £Uw*. 

CHOUDWA,  inLong.TO'SS'E.iril*. 
31°4i'N. 

CHOCDWAN,  atract  of  coimtrT 
district  of  Dera-I-Ismae]  Khsn.  S«*Khjt^ 
p,  514. 

CHOUGH,  Ihe  Cornish  ChoogK  (f'M*'" 
gracu  lut),  is  an  inlmbiuut  of  the  mun  eln 
teil  regions  of  the  Himakya,  tail  oi^ll^ 
middle  Asia,  niso  stated  to  hifcbma 
tained  in  the  ■vicinicy  of  C»lcDtti.-C< 
Ha. 

CHOUQHAN,  iu  BHJpoutana  tbtir 
de-marx. 

CHOUK.     HidD,  A  market  pliw ; 
a  custom  hiiuse,  a  police  station  ;cliuiiy( 
pulicemnii  — Elliot.  Wilton. 

CHOUKANDI,  orLurita-kodin,iod 
from  the  leap  from  its  top  of  an  ALir,  bjl 
name  of  Luri.  It  Ih  in  the  town  <^  Sun 
and  is  a  lofty  mound  of  solid  brick-** 
siirmounted  with  nn  octagonal  tnuld 
Hwen  Thsfthg  describes  this  tower  to  h 
been  uo  Icas  than  300  feet  in  height.— f' 
aiad..  Vol.  I ,  p.  295. 

C'lJOUKMARAM.   Tam. 
cat  a.  H03A. 

GHOUL,  in  Lat  18*  32'  N,  Long.  7? 
E.,  is  five  miles  B"nth  of  Colaba. 

CHOULA.Sse  Hindoo. 

CdOULA,  also  Choura,  HiND.  DiJii" 
siiienxis,  a  pulse  commonly  cultJiaied  in  Hi* 
dooston.  It  it  also  called  Buvas  and  fiM 
alto,  ill  Persian,  Lubea. 

CHOULAM.  See  Hindoo. 

CHOULTRY,  or  Ohattar.     Hikd. 

Chawadi  Tkl.  ]  Cliattrun 

In  ibe  Madras  Presidency,  a  reslingl"* 
like  ibe  mahumedaii earai,  a  jMhct-ititM) 
post  house. 

CHOUNDESWARI.  See  HisdM. 

CaOU  MURTI  MAHADEVA.  A  fT 
of  tbefour-fMced  liugau),  one  of  wIb^^ 
one  of  tlie  £!)lora  c»vee,  otbeis  is  the  Iw* 
caves,  and  many  iu  the  Gynh  district  * 
meaning  is,  as  sn  ordinary  liDgaB)^" 
wontbipped  oidy  looking  in  one  dm*^ 
this  four  bced  one  can  bo  looked  to  fr*"* 
sides.     See  Bsrabur. 

CHOUMASA.  HiNi>.  He  IndJM  «*• 
■re,  accurding  to  the  Sbastei^  sii  in  ni** 
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caooTtrNG. 

Mth  comprising  tvo  moDtba.  Them  diviaiotiH 
an  more  fanciful  thao  real,  and  the  common 
people  are  content  to  adopt  the  more  definito 
diiJiion  of  thief.  Chonmnta,  or  Burk'ha, 
eoiutitntes  the  foar  months  of  the  rainy  nea- 
son.  Tlio  rest  of  the  year  is  comprised  in 
Neeala,  Jara,  or  Mohaaa,  the  cold  season,  and 
Dboohkals,  or  K'  bursa,  the  hot  eeaaon. 
—Eiliot. 

CHODRADADUR,  a  plateau  in  Central 
Indis,  whiob  baa  an  area  of  about  lUUO  square 
miles.     Ic  is  civered  with  jungle. 

CiiOURAOAD,  the  highest  summit  of  tlie 
Msliadera  Hills,  has  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet 
aboTe  the  eea  ;  the  uaunl  height  of  the  range, 
wbicb,  entering  the  Nagpnr  territurj  from 
Oawilghnr,  passes  b;  Dewagbur  towards  Shi- 
irani,  is  not  above  2,UU0  f«et,  tbough  in  the 
east  of  the  same  chain,  where  il  goes  under 
tbe  name  of  the  Lsnji  HiIIk,  some  of  Cbe  peaks 
attain  an  elevation  of  2,300  and  two  2,4O0feet. 
At  loagpiiT  the  country  baa  fallen  to  a  level 
of  I.OOO  feet.  On  the  vest,  however,  it  im- 
mediately risee  by200  or  300  feetina  succession 
of  eminences. — Carltr't  Geological  Fapeit  on 
WtUtrn  India,  p.  248. 

CHOURASEB.  HiSD.  Literally,  eighty, 
four,  is  a  revenue  term  applied  to  a  enbdlvi- 
aioDoE  ap«rgujiiiah,or  di strict, nmountiiigto 84 
villages.  Tod,  in  hia  "  Annals  of  Raj  poo  tan  a," 
ffhere  chourasees  are  numerous,  remarks  tbat 
theyare  tantatnount  to  the  Saxon  Hundreds. 
<  yol.  I.,  p.  141).  The  Chourasi,  eighty-four 
[towtishipe]  of  Ruttungurh  Kheyr,  was,  in 
ti.  1828  (A.  D.  1772)  auigned  to  Madaji 
Bindio.  to  pay  off  a  var  contribution  ;  aud 
until  S.  1832,  its  revenees  were  regularly 
accunuted  for.  It  was  then  made  over  to 
Berji  Tap.— rorfi  Hajatthan,  Vol.  U.,p.  637. 
CHOUREEONA.  Ukii.1  A  tree  of  Gan- 
jamacd  G u me ur,  extreme  height  30  feet,  cir- 
cumference 3  feet,  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  intersection  of  tbe  first  branch  8  feet. 
Tolerably  common  and  burnt  for  firewood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicioally  fur  rbeumatisni. 
The  flowers  are  worn. — Captain  Maedonald. 
CUOnSUTH  SUTOON,  or  Choueut 
Kbumbeh.  Sixty-four  pillan.  See  Cbouu^ut 
Kbambeb. 

CHOUTAL.  Malatala.  A  Canara  tree 
that  grows  to  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
eigbteeu inches  in  diameter.  lis  wood  ia  UAed 
by  the  native  coopers  in  preference  to  other 
wuckIs  of  tbe  ciiuntry  for  casks,  vats,  tubs, 
&c. — Edye,  M,  and  C. 

CHOUTH.  HiHD.  A  fourth  part,  im- 
plying the  fonrt.h  part  of  the  revenue,  which 
-«vaa  tbe  war- tax  imposed  by  the  Mabrattas  on 
all  the  countries  tlut  they  conquered. 

CHOUTUMQ.  Ariterueai-  Futtehpoor 
in  Umbftlla  district. 
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CBOW^SUT  EHUHBEH. 

CHOVANNA  MANDARI.  Mauiau 
Baubinia  variegata.     R  purpurea, 

GHOW.  In  Chiea,  a  diatriot.  A  "  Chow" 
ia  aimilnr  to  a  Ting,  aa  also  a  Heen,  but  eacb 
is  a  smaller  division ;  each  Fu,  Ting,  Chow, 
or  Heen.  has  one  or  more  towns,  or  walled 
citied  under  its  guidance,  one  of  which  takes 
its  name  and  rank  ns  ''  Kwang-Cbow-Fu" 
and  "  Shang-Hae-Heen,"  which  latter, 
although  of  tliac  subordinate  rank,  is  tbe 
largest  ojariiime  city  in  the  empire,  and  the 
greatest  resort  of  thu  nntive  sbipa  or  junks. 
— Foibes'  Fiv6  Fears  iu  China,  p.  10-IL 
Sirj-,  Vol.1,  p.  211,223. 

CHOW  AT  KURNAT.  This  fibrous  ma- 
terial, from  tbe  Baram  river,  is  supposed  to  be 
from  a  species  of  Artocarpus  ;  its  bark  and 
bark  clotb  were  sent  to  the  Ezhibitioa  of 
1851.— «oy/«  Fib.  tl.,  poge  341. 

CHOW  CHOW.     Cbik,  Mixed  preserves. 

CHOW  CHOW,  or  Nine  IsUnds,  in  the 
Canton  river,  about  four  miles  norlh-eaat  of 
Macao,  are  a  group  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other. 

CHOWDRI.  A  bead  of  a  division,  or  sect, 
or  gang,  iu  many  biiidu  cities,  the  different 
daoses  of  tbe  community  of  every  rank  still 
ackcow ledge  certHia  of  their  members,  as  their 
hereditary  headsmen  or  provosts.  These  are 
tbe  Sartavaba  of  the  brahmaiis,  and  Sirdar 
of  tbe  mahomedans.  'i'he  Chowdraol  is 
usually  a  woman  overseer. —  Wilton.  Hind, 
Th.     See  ChoudhrL 

CHOWQHAT.     A  district  in  S.  Malabar. 

CHOWHATTIA.  A  bead  of  a  tribe  of  th« 
Miana  race.  The  Miaiia  of  Mallia  in  Much* 
Esntn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muchu  river,  are 
the  real  masters  of  Mullia.  They  have  a 
Thakur,  tut  own  allegiance  only  to  their  own 
Cbi'whattiit.  TheMiaua  are  turbulent^  take 
service  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  in  every 
bouiidsry  fight  a  Miaoaor  two  are  kilted. 

CHOWLI.     DUK.     Portulaca    quadrifida. 

CUQWNREE.  A  swish  or  fiy  flapper  made 
of  horse  hair,  tbe  bair  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak 
of  Thibet,  or  the  fine  shaviuga  of  sandal- 
wood, and  used  by  domeatics  and  horsekeep- 
ers  to  brush  flies  away.  They  are  sometimes 
mnde  of  tbe  atoms  of  sweet  amelling  grass,— • 
Herklol*.     See  Chnwr. 

CblOWNSUTKHUMBEH,  or  Chownsnt 
Sutoon,  aa  it  is  commonly  called,  is  quite 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Nizam  ood-deen  Aoleea, 
near  Delhi,  aud  is  a  aiugular  stmcture.  As 
tbe  name  implies,  it  ia  composed  of  64  pillan. 
.They  are  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  square 
roof  of  the  same  material,  which  occupies  n 
tolerably  wide  aiea.  It  is  a  building  of  great 
purity,  its  pale  aspect  of  white  throughout 
being  interrupted  by  no  other  color-  The 
lattice  work  that  sorrounda  it  is  of  very  deli* 
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cote  ezecntion  and  well  polished.  Tbis  build- 
ing seems  to  be  encted  to  the  merDor;,  if 
not  actnally  over  the  remaius,  o!  a  celebrated 
poet  and  hietorian.  Ameer  Khooaroo,  a  native 
of  SamarcAid  and  a  prince.  He  was  a  am- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Sbeikh  Niaini-ood- 
deen  Aol«ea,  not  far  from  vliose  tomb  tliin 
building  is  raised. — French'*  Tour,  page   13. 

CHOWB,  Chamara,  or  Cbanrt,  Hind.  A 
kind  of  whisk,  made  soraetiraea  of  peacock's 
feathers,  sometimes  from  Che  toil  of  the  yak. 
sometimes  of  the  sUavings  of  sandal-wood,  nf 
horee  hair  or  of  grass  ;  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driviiig  away  flies,  muaquitoea,  and 
other  ioaecta.  Tbey  are  usually  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  attendants  of  the  gods.  Tbi 
chamari  or  chowd  from  the  white  bushy  tail 
of  the  Thibet  coW)  was,  iu  anoieiit  India,  fixed 
on  a  gold  or  ornamental  abaft,  between  the 
ears  of  the  horae,  like  the  plume  of  tin 
hone  of  chivalry ;  the  bimner  or  banneret, 
with  the  device  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back 
of  the  oar;  aOJoetimea  several  little  triangular 
Sags  were  mounted  on  its  sides.  "  The  wave- 
ing  chowri  on  the  steed's  bruad  brow  points 
backwards  motionless  as  a  picture.'' — Cole- 
man, p.  376.ffindu  Tkealre,  Vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

GHOWRA.  A  dynasty  tbat  ruled  at  An- 
bilpura  in  Qozeriit  from  A.  D.  746  to  942, 
when  they  were  dispossessed  by  Mul  Raj,  n 
Solunkhi  isjput.  I'be  Cbotvi-a  dynasty  is 
iieually  known  as  the  Saura;  the  natives  of  the 
S.  W.  of  India  change  ».  into  e\. 

CHOWHI.    Tkl.  (Chavadi)  a. 
—WUton. 

CBOWRY,  one  of  the  Nicobar  lalnnds. 

CHOY-ROOT.     Chayroot. 

CHOW-YU.     Chin.     DioMorea  batatas. 

GUOZAN  TABTABS.  Tbeaewere  Israel- 
ites prufeaaing  tbe  Jewiah  religion  and  practis- 
ing circumcision. 

CHKAN-KOTTA.  Maleal.  Seniecarpus 
anncardinm. 

CBRI KUTAJA.     Sanb.    Connessi    bark, 

CUBIST,  from  the  Greek  word  cliriatos, 
eqnivelent  to  the  Hsbrew  and  Arabic 
*■  Alasaiha,"  from  Mas'h,  anoiuLed.  The  Christ 
ia  JeeuB  of  Nazareth,  called  Je&UR,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  also  tbe  Messiah.  The  mabomedans 
designate  himlsa  Masiha,  Jesus  tlie  anointed, 
also  designate  him  Bnh  ullah,  the  spirit  of  God, 
as  Mosea  is  known  as  the  Kalam  ullnb,  the 
Speakei  with  God,  and  Abraham  as  the  Kbalil 
uUah,  or  Frieud  of  God. 

CHBISTIANS  in  British  India,  are  in  many 
seats,  and  of  many  races,  but  there  have  beea 
converts  to  this  creed  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  christian  era.  Arabia  seems  to  have 
early  adopted  tbe  chriatian  faith.  The  Eaatem 
Cfanrchea  believe  that  St.  Thomas  preached  in 
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AmbiaFeliz  and  Soootra  on  hiswaytabdi^ 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  abont  A  D.  iO, 
and  it  is  said  tbat  the  rudiments  of  tbe  nli^ 
of  the  cross  were  Grat  implanted  amongrt  iki 
Himyarites,  by  St.  Bartholomew.  Itiiilu 
recorded  tbat  St.  Fantenua  wis  seatb^Dt- 
metrins,  Biahop  of  Alesandtia,  to  piMchii 
Arabia  Felix,  and  there  he  fonnd  tracM^ 
St.  Bartholomew;  amongst  others,  a  copy  oj 
St.  Mattbew'e  Gospel,  written  in  the  Babict 
character,  which  he  brought  away  witb  Ida 
to  Ateiaiidrin.  In  the  reign  of  Tohba,  mh  <f 
Hassan,  from  A.  D.  297  to  A.  D.  320,  Oinit- 
ianity  became  more  generally  known  in  Aiibi), 
and  extended  to  Abyssinia,  where  thapujiK 
though  surrounded  by  >Uhoniedtn  ud 
Pagan  tribes,  continue  Christiana  till  tli*  pn- 
sent  day.  Subsequently,  in  A.  D.  326,  FnisM- 
tius  was  elected  by  Athanasins,  Biibop  oi 
the  Indians,  where  he  contributed  nmchtD 
the  propagation  of  the  christian  religion,  bat 
whether  Arabia  or  Abyssinia  was  theKCvt^ 
his  labours,  is  disputed.  In  A.  D.  343,'nM- 
nphilus  Indus,  a  native  of  Din,  obbtined  pa- 
mission  to  builii  churobea  inYemaD,  ne 
of  which  waa  erected  in  Aden. — {PUu^ait.\ 
St.  Thomas  and  Bartholomew  are  ssidiatn- 
dition  to  have  p readied  in  the  Ewt :  St 
Thomas  in  India,  where  he  is  believed  to  bn 
become  a  martyr  near  Madras,  at  tbe  Litlli 
Mount,  half  way  between  St.  Thom£  u  Uj- 
In  poor  and  St-  Thomas'  Mount  Cosnuls' 
dicopleustes,  who  travelled  in  India  A.D.  , 
and  afterwards  became  a  monk,  mentious  lb 
presence  of  christians. 

Alfred  tlie  Great,  iu  A.  D.883,  sent  S^Wa 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  christians  atUjb- 
pur.  {Jama  A  .  St.  John  Hutory  of  At  /w 
Conquftlt  o/  England.) 

The  estimated  numbers  of  ditialMU  i> 
India  in  186H,  is  a  million  and  a  qoartn. 
Iu  China  about  800,000. 


The  Army. 
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mftted  to  EunotiDt  to  936,419,  over  vhom 
814  prieats,  and  13  Vicar  ApostolioS'  Tliere 
mre  414)096  christians  in  tbe  south  of  the 
peninsula.  In  Travancore,  in  tlia  Londnti 
Mission,  22.698,  Cburch  Mission  6,549,  Ro- 
manists. 230,000.  Many  of  the  Garo  and 
KhasBja  have  been  won  oyer.  The  Goad 
Central  India  have  beoome  moved  by  cbristian 
raissioDariea.  Of  the  Kol,  12,000  liave  be- 
come christians,  and  the  four  miUiona  oF 
aboriginal  tribes  are  supposed  by  Colonel 
Dalton  to  be  likely  to  be  moved  in  a  few 
generations.  There  wen  in  1867,  in  the 
Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu  Provincae, 
about  17,000  tintiva  communicants,  chieQy 
Kareo.  Further  east  in  China,  a  great  poli 
cat  Hud  religions  movement  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  many  Chineae  adopted  a  belief  in 
the  Lord  of  UeaTen.  In  British  India, 
aniongiit  the  hindoo  race",  tbe  educational 
efforts  of  the  British  Indian  Qoverument 
were  on  the  largest  scale,  but  cbriatianity 
Las  not,  hitherto,  much  benefited  by  them. 
Their  over  educatiou  has  nn spiritualized  the 
educational  efforts  oF  missionaries,  and  crea- 
ted a  deeire  f'>r  mere  wurldly  advanceiaeut, 
which  has  killed  in  some  hopeFul  cases  the 
inner  life.  Throughout  the  south  and  east 
of  Asia,  there  may  not,  in  tlie  Utter  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  be  four  millions  of 
christians,  amongst  about  six  hundred  mil- 
lions ofbuddhist  hindus,  m&homedans  aud 
Bb&manbts.  And  these  three  millions  are  of 
every  race  and  scattered  in  small  parties. 

CHRISTIE,  Dr.  Tumbull,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Service,  who  gave  the  first  account 
of  porcelain  clay  at  Mangalore,  in  Bt.  As. 
Trans,  1841,  vol.  X.  part  2,  967.  Also  wrote 
on  tiie  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Sou- 
tfaem  Mahratta  Country,  itad.  Lit.  Jrant. 
vol.  IV.  135,  452,  which  was  reprinted  from 
JBdin.  Phil,  Jl.  Instructions  for  meteoro- 
lag^ts  -  Observations  on  and  plan  for,  new 
iustrnments.  Ibid,  vol.  II,  41.  70.  Observa- 
tiona  on  the  Geology  of  the  Hyderabad  coun- 
try. Ibid,  1827,79.  See  Memoir  of,  in  Edin. 
PhiL  JI.  vol.  XV,  165.  and  BiofEraphicsl 
notice  of,  in  Mad.  Lit.  Trans-  vol.  XV.  ISO. 
— Dr.  Bttiit't  Catatogw. 

CHRISTIE,  Colonel  John,  a  distinguish- 
ed soldier  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who  gave  his 
naice  to  Christie's  horse.  He  entered  the 
service  in  1833,  attained  the  rank  of  Co- 
lonel in  1854,  in  1856  was  appointed  Aid- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  in  1857  and  1856 
be  commanded  the  Dinapore  Division  of 
tha  Army  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  the 
Biigadea  at  Barro^pore  and  Berhunpore. 
Few  officers  have  seen  more  continoous  ser- 
Ttce  in  the  field.  In  1826,  he  served  at  the 
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seige  and  captare  of  Bhurtpore,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal.  He  served  under  Lord 
Keane  and  General  Nott  in  the  two  Afghan 
campaigns,  in  the  command  of  the  1st  Caval- 
ry of  Shah  ShooJH's  horse,  which  he  himself 
had  raised.  He  wns  present  at  the  oocnpa- 
tion  of  Larkhana,  Caiidahar,  and  pursuit  of 
the  sirdars  of  Candahtr.  He  was  present 
ajao  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  Ghnziii  and 
the  capture  of  Kabul  in  1839,  and  received  a 
medal  sitd  the  3rd  class  Durani  Order,  and 
in  1840,  accompanied  Major  Ootrsm  in  pur- 
suit of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  aorosii  the  Hin- 
du Kosh  to  Bniiiean.  He  eabseqaently 
BCrved  with  the  Candahar  Force  under 
General  Nott,  and  commanded  the  Cavalry 
on  tbe  28th  August  I84S,  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  iti  au  attack  on  the  Rear  Qoard 
at  Earez-i-Osman  Khan.  He  was  present 
also  in  the  action  at  Qwine,  when  he  captured 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  was  an  actor  in 
all  tbe  subsequent  operations  leading  to 
the  rfroccnpation  of  Gbuziii  and  Kabul : 
tbe  storm  and  capture  of  Istalif,  for 
which  he  received  a  medal,  and  in  the 
retirement  from  AfttbaniBtim  through  the 
Khoad,  Kabul  and  Kybur  passes.  He  wae 
present  also  in  tbe  Qwalior  campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Pnniai,  for  which  he  received 
a  Bronze  St.ir.  He  served,  also,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Sntlttj,  and  was  present  at  the 
actions  of  !ifudki,  Ferozshahr  and  Sabraon, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal,  two  clasps,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major.  He 
subsequently  served  throughout  the  Paiyab 
ipaign,  including  the  passage  of  theChenab, 
the  battles  of  Chilianwala  and  Quzerat,  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  tbe  Sikhs  and  Afghans 
by  the  force  under  Majnr  General  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  receiving  a  medal,  clasp  and  the  rank 
oflieuteoaut  cohmel-  It  was  thus  seen  that 
continuous  6eld  aervice  of  21  years, 
daring  which  he  coininandad  a  regiineut  o£ 
cavalry  in  four  campaigns  for  a  period  of  17 
years,  embracing  an  era,  wherein  took  place 
'  9  most  imp'jrtaot  military  eventa  recorded 
Indian  history.  In  the  amount  of  service 
EUid  the  efficient  and  creditable  performance 
of  his  duty,  lie  was  not  surpassed  by  any  sol- 
dier of  the  day.  He  was  unrivalled  in  his 
tact  aud  management  of  the  native  cavalry 
under  bis  oommand,  and  no  regiment  of 
cavalry,  r^ular  or  irregular,  excelled  hii  sol- 
diers in  discipline,  and  by  few  wss  it  equalled. 
As  the  crowning  triumphs  of  this  soldier,  dis- 
tinguished through  a  long  career,  by  hia 
power  to  oontrol  and  bend  to  his  views  tbe 
various  races  who  serve  in  our  ranks  in  the 
Empire  of  India,  when,  in  1859,  discontent 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  oi!curred  among  the 
Earopean  soldiery,  Colonel  Christie  was  em- 
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ployed  to  bring  them  in  order  at  Bertiam- 
pore. 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWER.  Ens.  Chry 
unthtmnm  indioam.  The  common  Goo]  Da- 
wadee,  of  which  Be*eral  Tsrieties  grow  ali 
over  IfMli*. 

CBRISTMAS  ISLAND,  Sonth  of  Java, 
is  of  a  nqonre  form,  about  nine  milM  each 
way.  The  body  of  the  isUnd  is  in  Let.  10' 
34'  South.  Long.  10o°  33'  Enst. 

CHEierOLEA.  CRASSIFOUA.  Tlie 
Shangaho  of  Lttdak,  grows  from  10,000  to 
IS.OOO  feet  in  Udak  ;  is  browsed  by  goatr, 
bnt  little  by  the  jak. 

CHRISTOPHEH,  Captain  W.  of  the  In- 
dian Navy,  died  from  a  cannon-shot,  received 
before  Mooltan  in  1849.  Author  of  Memoir 
of  the  Maldive  InlandB,  in  Bum.  Geo.  Traiia., 
reprint,  Vol.  I,  94-  Acooont  of  Adam's  bridge 
end  Ramiseram  temple,  in  U«;Ioii  Bom.  Geo. 
Trans.  1844-1846,  Vol.  VII,  130.  Account 
of  Haine's  river  and  the  adjoining  conntry. 
Ibid,  Vol.  VI,  375,  On  n  voyage  up  the 
Ii.diia  and  Sutlej.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  144. 
Journal  of  aaceiit  up  tlie  river  Chenab.  Ibid, 
236.— Sm  Dr.  Buiti i  Catalogue. 

CHEtOME  IRON  ORE,  or  chromate  of 
iron,  is  a  compound  of  uzide  of  chrome  with 
protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  met  with  massive,  and 
in  octahedral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour, 
kod  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  is  foand 
in  Uiist  in  Shetland,  France,  Baltimore  in 
America,  and  the  Salem  dislrict  in  the  Madras 
Fresidency.At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1856, 
a  very  Roe  sample  of  ("hrome  ore  weighing 
about  £  cwt.  waa  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fisher  of 
Salem.  The  ore  \ifa  been  so  Urgely  exported 
to  England  as  to  have  lowered  the  commercial 
value  of  the  mineral.  Very  good  samples 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
of  1 859,  from  Salem,  Vizianagrum  and 
Bangalore,  but  ns  yet  nothiiig  has  bren  done 
in  India,  to  turn  this  mineral  to  useful  ac- 
GODut  iin  a  liirge  scale  from  the  want  of 
proper  apjiliancea.  The  consumption  of  this 
Bubstanoe  in  Enrojie  is  in  the  manufaotnre 
of  biebromateof  potash  for  dyes,  the  chrome- 
ates  of  lead  for  painting,  and  ohrnmic  acid  for 
coloring  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass-  The 
aapply  of  Chrome  Ore  in  Salem  is  said  to  be 
abundant,  bat  the  raw  material  will  not  pay 
expense  of  fieigbt.  The  chrome  ores  used  in 
England  are  obtained  from  theShetland  island 
and  Styria  where  they  are  abundant,  and  as 
the  quantity  required  for  msnufactuiing  pur- 
poees  is  not  large,  the  raw  ores  of  India  could 
neTer  be  brought  into  the  English  market 
■o  as  to  prove  remunerative. — M,  B.  J.  R. 

CHRONOLGQICAL  EPOCHS  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Epoefai  of  subsequent  efents 
referred  to  A.D.  O.  complete. 
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1  EajtUnd,  !ttli 

...  i; 

f  the  CaleoJu, 


refur 


sHoa 


Octiolwr  1582 
.^ra  of   DioelmiaD   or  of   the  Mit^ 

year  begioa  2Bth  August  . .    % 

Indiui  iEra  of   SallrahaDa,  begiu  litll 
1^     the  KiiiduSularyenr...  ..     M 

Indiotioii  ...  . .  .1 

Kpoch  of  tbn  Indian  Cjdeot  OOyeanor  Gn- 
baparivritbi,  beeina   with  the   Hindu  8<lu 
yuar...  ...  ...     » 

Ibsiian  or  Spaiuab,   ita  year  begin*  withllia 

CemriaD  of  Antioeb,  jrar  be^ni  in  Angntt...     H 
Inditn  .£rm  of  Vicmnaititra,  b^ui  with  \\% 

Hiodu  LBLi-SoUr  year...  ...     3 

Znd  of  tbs  Seleiiddtc,   year   breine    let  Sep- 

tciiibT,    but  occvrdiDg  to    the    Arab*  lit 

October..  ...    ]ll 

Mr%  of  Ifaboeanaar,  hegao  2flth  Febnurj...    'A 
iJuilding  of  Boma,  or  Ruman  Mt%  ...    Ti! 

OlympiadJi,  y«ar  bfgins  Ist  July  ...     iTI 

laditajfiniof    Paraiurama,    beffiie  7th  Aa- 

gurt.lS37oftha  Julian  period  .    ...  IIH 

lodtaa   MttL  of  tha  Caliyiig,   brgiaa  Piidlf 

18th  February  1612,  Julian  panod  ...  IM 

Pot  Bpoeb*  Wore  CkriaU 
poch  of  Creation  according  to  Pott 
Royal  writeot  ...  ...  fM 

5      Epoch   of   Creation  acconling  to  Hut 
ton,    (authority    or    calcDUtJon    n«l 
i      known.)  ...  ..  tOM 

1  Julian  period  ...  ...  *lB 

l-a    I  EoEleBimtical  of  Antiooh  ...   HB 

E  5     JEn  of  Alexandria       ...  ...  W 

•S  63   I  Mn  of  Conatantinoplr,  bf«!niCI»i]  IM 
M      I.    8apt.,E<)eleMaatioal3lat  Uareh    ...  SM 

^01-  ^tkt  afttr  Ckritt. 
Year  nf  Chriat  oompleta,  aeoording  to  Dionj- 

aiua  EiigDua. .  ...  ...      ' 

The  only  cycle  in  use  among  the  tv- 
aniaa  raoes,  in  old  India  and  Thibet,  >■ 
that  af  60  years,  and  in  the  form  12  xi- 
In  the  Cbnldee  chronology,  a  cycle  i 
60  X  10  years  was  employed  (10  Sosai  k 
ing  equivalent  to  one  Saros.}  and  Joseplia 
styled  the  Epoch  of  600  years  which  ff" 
out  of  it,  the  great  patriarchal  year, 
earliest  Chineue  chronology  rests  nponacM- 
ventional  hasts  peculiar  to  itself,  tbit  ofE* 
miting  the  lunar  year  of  a  cycle  of  600  j«t 
which  is  oommou  to  the  whole  of  NutbM 
Asia  and  the  ChaldeaoB  and  probably  (u'' 
is  also  met  with  in  India)  to  the  Bictti* 
also:  this  basis  is  historical.  The  t<m^ 
nication  took  place  before  the  Chaldesi* 
vented  the  cycle  of  600  years.  The  (^^ 
observation  is  based  upon  the  vat  af  ■ 
Babylonian.  (Sanun,)  The  bepnsiy* 
end  of  the  day  has  varied.  Amongthsd*' 
and  Etrnsoans  the  day  began  at  nocn.^^^ 
the  Romans  as  with  British  at  ■>^''f? 
unoDg  the  Fersi&us  at  suorise,  but  aiMs|* 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  sa  now  »ith  iil** 
mahomedans  a>td  pareees.  it  began  at  i^^ 
—Sharp^i  Hiitory  o/  Egypt,  VA  /.^* 
CapUin  Edward  Warrt^'t  bd*  Sa»k»m- 
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CHRTSAtlTHEMUM  SlNEZfSE. 


CHBTSOPOQON  ACICUL&RIS. 


Santm'i  Bgjfpt.  Serviut  in  ^neid,   V,  738.  i  ed    mandwin.- 
Genesu  ChapUr  I.  p-...-v.  t.^ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  a  genna  ol  plants 
balonging  tu  tiie  natural  order  Compotilce 
and  the  sub-order  Corffmhi/eros  or  Atieyacea. 
Tue  speciea  are  ver^  numerous  in  the  tem- 
parate  parts  of  the  earth. — JSnff.  Cye.  page 
JOSS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  PERUVIANUM 
tutua  ciiutiiiuallj  tonarda  ttie  suu.  As  a 
general  rale,  however,  all  plants  tnni  to- 
varda  tLe  bud.  Hypocliteris  radi.catia  and 
Apirgia  antamualia  are  bbcii  in  meadouii 
turning  towards  tlie  stm,  and  species  of  Me- 
iHiapyrum  and  Narcissus  toru  siiniliul]'. — 
WintUne  o,i  Light, 

CHRYdANTHEMUM  KOXBURaHII. 
Debf. 


Piiiil-dia  lUixbur- 


Chriitmu  flo«er,      Ena.  I  Clutmanti,  Tel. 

Unl  Davradi,  BiMD.     Bugsiir  <>E  Cbekab. 

(itadi,  „       I  KalEaugof  LtDix. 

The  name  is  from  tiro  Greek  words,  cliry- 
aos  giild,  aud  antbos,  flower.  The  plaiits  cum- 
mence  flowering  generally  in  Novemliar,  and 
continue  for  several  raunths.  The  colours  are 
mostly  yellow,  orange,  and  a  purplish  coluur 
mixed  with  white.  The  beautiful  yellow 
fmgrKiit  flowers  of  this  plant,  are  niitde  into 
garlatids,  and  offered  at  tlie  shrinea  of  Viahnoo 
and  Siva.  If  ^rnwn  ia  pots  they  require  a 
good  rich  soil,  to  which  pouuded  brtcL's  should 
be  added,  and  a  little  lime  to  prevrve  the 
fidiage  fri>m  mildew,  to  which  they  are 
anbject.  They  are  comraoniy  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  plains  of  India,  in  Knshmeer, 
Upper  Ctenab  to  9,200  feet,  and  in  Ladnk  at  ■ 
11,300  feet.  Maason  mentions  a  chrysauthe- 
mora  at  Kabul. — Axjiilte.  Dr.J.L.  Stewart. 
See  Flowers. 

CHBYi5ANTHRMUM  SINENSE  ia  ct- 
tenaively  cultivated  in  European  gardena  and 
is  tbe  Chiiiese  gardener's  favourite  winter 
flnwer,  although  it  is  generally  past  ita  full 
benaty  at  the  Chineae  new  year.  There  is  no 
ntber  plant  which  he  takes  so  much  pains  wirh 
or  which  be  oullivatesso  well.  Hia  catnelliaa, 
o^leas.androseaarewellgrowuand  wellblooni- 
«d  :  but  in  all  the ae,  the  people  of  Britain 
excel  bim.  In  the  oultivatiou  of  the  chry- 
santhemum, however,  he  stands  unrivalled,  i  C'>"'»  Kanta, 
In  China,  as  in  England,  the  chryaanthemum  I  Abundant 
Bowers  during  the  winter  months.  When  in 
bloom,  it  is  ingreat  request  among  the  people, 
and  is  nsed  in  the  deoiration  of  court-yards, 
IuIIb,  and  temples.  It  is  every  body's  plant, 
and  blooms  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  lowly 
Chines*  cotfatger  as  in  tbat  of  tbe  red-button- 


Cffc.  page  1053. 
Fortun^t  Tea  DutricU,  p.   125. 

CHRYSi!:.  "  The  gold-land"  of  the 
Periplus  is  apparently  Pegu  aud  thereabouts. 
the  iSuvarua  Bhumi  ot  Golden  Laud  of  the 
old  Indian  buddhiata.  Sonaparanta,  a  term  of 
like  meaniug,  is  still  the  sacred  or  classical 
lenii  for  the  central  territories  of  Ava. — 
Periplat  of  Ute  £rj/thneaniea.  yult  Cathay, 
I,  p.  ciiv. 

CHBYSOBALANUS  ICACO.  RosACEii. 
This  the  cocoa-palm  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  Imlia. 

CHRY30BEKYL.  See  Baryl.  C  Oorundnm. 
Gem. 

CHRYSOLITE.    See  Gem. 

OHKYSOMITRIS  SPINUS.  Cardadii 
ipinv». '  Siskiu.'  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan  ;  is 
a  wini.er  visitant  chiefly  in  Britain,  breeding 
iu  the  far  north. 

CARYSOPHYLLUM    ACUMINATUM. 

Hsii  marn.  Ck3I.     I  Turiee  phul.  HaBB, 

Star  iipi>lc.  GnO.    {  Taraea,  „ 

Pita-kora.  Utns.  | 

This  tree,  one  of  the  Sapotacee,  grows  to  a 
large  size,  thirty  feet  or  more.  In  Cauara  and 
Simdn,  it  ia  very  counion  in  the  jungles  near 
the  ghats  abnve.piirtioularly  to  the  south,  and 
reaches  a  great  height.  Dr.  Gibson  heard  of  it 
ae  existing  in  some  of  the  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Southern  Kiinkan,  but  had  never  seen  it  ex- 
cept ill  the  Upper  Ganara  and  Sunda  forests 
where  it  is  rather  common.  There  are  some 
trees  in  the  Residency  garden  at  Hyderabad. 
The  wood  seems  aliaight  and  good,  but  the 
tree  ia  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  guttA-per- 
like  iiicruatation  common  on  the  fruit. 
Pruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  orab-appie, 
ipena  in  October  and  is  edible. — Dr.  Gibion, 
Dr.  Hidden. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM  ROXBURGHII,  G. 
Don. 

C.  aciimiimtum,  Roxb.   Fl.  \  LaiTooIoogasa,  SlKOH, 

Ind.,  p.  345.  I 

Notuncnnimon   in  the  warmer  partsof  the 

island  of  Ceylon.— TAw.  Bn.  Fl.  Zegl.  III.  p. 

174. 

CHRYSOPOGON^  ACICULARIS.     Hoit. 

Aiidr'ipopriQ  aciouli 

Jioxi.  Rhadi. 
QDuiig-rojeet. 
Spear  grfiFH. 
NDedlrlike    audio 

poj;on. 
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Khiphia  tritalvfa. 
Soorwsla.  HlHO. 

Sliiinini.  San*. 

Eatl  cbettu,  aim 
UiKD.  Satis  gaddi.  Til. 
barren  land,  troublesome  to 
tba  feet  of  those  who  walk  among  ir,  eaten 
by  cattle  wben  other  grass  ia  not  to  be  bad. 
The  common  names  of  this  variety  are 
"  lampa"  and  "  cbora-kanto."  A  longer 
variety,  known  solely  as  "  soorwul"  is  an  ex- 
cellent grass  for  cattle.  C  acicnlnria  is  the 
3  325 ,    ^_ 


CHCCBO. 

moat  common  grass  on  the  Teiuuiserim  cout ; 

its  seeds  stick  in  the  stockings,  aad  produce  a 
disagreeable  itching. — ilatoii.  Genl.  Med. 
Top.  p.  176. 

CHBYSOPBASE.  From  chrusos,  golden  or 
beautiful,  mid  urasun,  leek,  is  a  rare  pale  ap- 
pie-green  caloedooy,  which  owes  its  colour  to 
the  presence  of  the  metal  nickel.  It  is  fniiiid 
ill  many  parts  of  India,  iii  upper  Sileaiii   and 

CHRYSOITILUS.  Cteen  wood-peckers. 
See  Piijidw. 

CHRYSOBUHOii,  or  "  Golden  Stream"  of 
.  the  aocient  geogrnpLere,  is  the  llarruda  river 
of  DamaacuH,  whicli,  m  soon  as  it  issues  from 
the  cleft  ill  the  mountsius,  is  imiiiediately 
divided  into  three  smaller  courses.  Tlie 
largtgt,  which  is  the  middle  one,  runs  directly 
to  the  city,  aud  is  tliere  distributed  to  the 
different  public  fountuiiis,  bnths,  and  cisterns, 
whilst  the  other  twi>  branching  off  rijibt  nnd 
left,  coutribute  mainly  to  the  Imuriaiit  vege- 
tation which  adoi-ns  iba  envirnns.  South- 
enst  of  the  city  their  scattered  witters  unite 
again  into  une  chaunel,  itud  after  flowing  to 
narda  the  esstern  hills  for  two  or  tlire' 
hours,  are  finally  lost  in  a  mtirsJi  which,  fnin 
one  side  view,  appears  like  a  small  lake. 
Well  may  Damascus  he  called  El  Sliam-i- 
Shereef,  the  ntble  and  beautiful," — Robin-' 
soA-tTraveh,  Vol.n.,p.  115.  j 

CHU,  or   Chii-sua,    or    T'jbuu-niii.  Clltf.  tion    of    villaga    Mmmts,  the   same 
Boabraeria   nivea.     China-grass.  ^  Eb»ngi.  HaUI-khor-ilehtar,  Ac— IFi/iwi. 

CliU.  Hind.  Euphorbia  royleana,  Gangi-        CHUt.     liEKC.     Piper  cL aba. 
Chu,  ia  a  species  of  Eujiliorbia.  I      CHUI,     The    province    of    Ih  eabn" 

CHUA.     Hind.  Bosa  Webbiaoa.  "  

CHUA  in  Kulu,  an  amarauth  cultivated 
for  its  grain. 

CHUAL.  Hind.  Staphylea  emodi,  also 
Euonynius  fimbricats. 

CHUBIRI.     Mal.  Chillies. 
■      CHUBI^EI.         Hind.        Dnctyloctenium 
vE}i:yptiacum,  also  Eleusine  fli^«lliferii. 

CHUBRUNG-NATH.  Dooninrs  ii  tlie 
pass  from  this  place  to  BadriuatL,  See  Kun- 

CHUCH.     Hind.    Juniporas  communit. 

CHUCH.  A  valley  near  Altouk  i>a  the 
Indus,  where  gold  is  waslied. 

CHUCH.  Turk.  A  tborny  shrub  in 
Biilkb,  Krazed  by  camels. 

CHUCHELEEKA  of  the  Punjab,  is  a 
mixture  of  dye  lichens  employed  fur  dyeing, 
contaiuB  Parmelia  kamlschadaliii,  Parmelia 
perlata,.aod  its  variety  sorediata,  UHuea  flo- 
rido,  Ramalina  CHlicaris  and  fragments  of  Pby- 
sica  leucomelu.     See  Burrera  ;  CbukliilheTa. 

CHUCHI.  Hind.  Polygonum  poljsta- 
cliyum,  also  Bheum  emodi. 

CHUCUO,  leaves  used  by  tlie  JakuD  for 
thatch. 


CHUEBA. 

CHUCKLER.  AsoLo-Tut.  From  t^ 
mul  chakili,  a  shoe-maker,  a  workct  in  W 
Iher. 

CHUCKOONDA.  Beta  vulgarii ;  Con- 
nion  beet. 

OHUCEBALLA.  A  district  in  the  Pdd- 
jab  which  yields  gnld. 

CUUCKRANKETUM,  also  called  Mooin 
Dbaranum,  amongst  Vaishnava  liiodu,  tit 
rite  of  stamping  with  a  hot  iron,  the  emUta 
of  Viahnu  on  the  arm  of  a  Vai8liniv»y  w 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  copfinnitiwif 
episcopal  christians. 

CHUDBON  CIiANDANA,»lK>Mii.jv 
Sans-     Sandalwood. 

CHUDRA  KANTA  KAKI.  Bmft&J* 
i>um  Jacquiiii,  Willd. 

CHU  E  N-SEE,  taking  of,  7lh  JwinarylStL 
CHUGHAK,  of  Kohat,  moist,  cool  lioi 
CHUGU.  HisD.  Plectranthus  mgwa 
CtlUHA.  Hind.  Amt.  Kan ki-C bull l 
"The  large-enred  rar  of  Kaghan,  thtinu- 
mot  nr  Arctumys. 

CHUHA,  a  peuple  occopyiug  »distri«of 
same  name,    on   the  ri>er    Hub,  whickUb 
into  the  nea  at  Cape  Mouse.     They  an  wi 
to  be  of  Siimrali  or  of  Braliai  origin. 
CHUHAllA,     HiHD.     Apricou 
CHU  HA  HA.     Hind.    Phoei.ix  dutjlitai 
CHUHHWANG.     Chin.  Tabwhea. 
CHUHBA.     Hind.     The  lowest  dewp- 
tb 


>sungaria  a 

d  lia*tem  Tuikestan. 

CHUI,ofChambaandPaagi,Fynuwh 

apple  tree. 

CHUI  SHUPA. 

HiKD.    Junipenae* 

CHUJ. 

Hind. 

FraxinuB       xinM 

oides. 

CHUK. 

Hind. 

A     planUtion  wW» 

See  Bakh. 

OHUKA 

Gdz. 

Bice. 

CHUKA 

M.^L. 

Vinegar.  Acetie  ibi 

CHUKA 

Hind 

yida  cordifniis. 

CHUKAIKA,  AMB.iSHTA,  AlUIi^ 
Sans.     Gsalis  corniculata. 

CHUKA  KE  BINJ.  Rumei  »<** 
Sorrel.  The  seed  ia  conaideied  cooliif" 
asti'ingent.  It  is  cultivated  iu  Ajmeer.-** 
lied.    Top.  p.  130. 

CHUKAJSPALLAM.     Tam.     Bij» 

CHUKA  -  TlPUrn.  Bbsc.  0* 
corniculata.  ^ 

CHUKiZUM.  A  chain  bridge  ««*• 
over  the  Tehiutcbieu  river,  a  short  d^ 
above  the  castle  of  Chuka. — Tunur'tii^ 
p.  54.  . 

CHUKHA.     Hibd.    OzbIu  coruw* 

"     ■  ^'"   ~  0'~ 


CHTJLA. 

CBE-KIANO,  or  Pearl  River,  dis- 
embognee  after  a  conrse  of  oOO  milea  ia 
lengtb.  As  it  passes  Canton,  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  which,  embracing  the  island  of 
Honan  and  the  Flat  islaiids,  re  unite  belt 
the  Flat  islands  to  form  the  triis  Pearl  riT< 
which  flows  on  in  a  broad  slroam,  receives 
many  tribn>nries,  and  finally  empties  itself 
hj  many  months  into  the  sea,  belt 
'Bngae  Forts,  tt  drains  150,000 
miles,  The  channels  nre  narrow,  bnt  most 
of  them  are  navigable  by  boats  to  all  the  large 
towni  in  the  provinoes  of  Kwang-tung  and 
Kiangsi. 

CHUEILT.  Tav.  a  shoe-maker.  See 
Chamar,  Cbuokler. 

CHUKKADUMPA,  Tel,  Habenaria 
platypbylla,  Sjrreng. 

CHUKKA  KADA,     Bigelowia  lasiocarpa, 

CHDKEAKURA.  Tsc.  Rumex  vesica- 
rioe,  L. 

CHUKKALT  CliETTU.  Epicarpama 
Bpinosa.  R. 

CHUKKAR,  ft  Sikh  weBpnn,  resemhling  a 
quoit  in  siso  and  uhape,  thrown  fruni  the 
finger  with  a  rotatory  motion. — Herklots. 

oaUKMAK.  Guz.  Hind.  FlinU  ;  pro- 
perly ehaqmsq. 

CHUKMA,  a  race  occnpying  the  Toonia, 
Joom  mahsis,  a  forest  tract  in  the  hills  of  the 
Chittagonp  district,  aLmg  with  Miig,  Renng 
and  Tipperah  rnces,  all  more  or  less  nomsdio. 
Some  one  of  these  races  till  lately  performed 
bnrnan  BacriGces  annually,  snd  in  the  year 
1 852,  several  were  tried  for  murder  by  sacri- 
ficing. The  plflce  of  sacrifice  was  a  cleared 
district  in  the  jnngle  and  staked  round  with 
bamboos  about  six  feet  high.  The  sacrificial 
pole  was  a  *'  Pbula  bans,"  bamboo,  scraped 
nnd  stripped  at  the  edges,  the  hanging 
strips  giving  a  rude  notion  of  ornament. 
Daring  the  ceiehmiion  of  these  saorifices 
nt  Agnrtoilab,  a  gnn  is  fired  evpry  evening 
fttsanmt,  when  every  person  hunies  to  his 
boDie. 

CHUKRI.  Hind.  Rheum  emodi,  also 
R.  pftlmatum. 

CHUKRI.   See  Kabul. 
■    CHUKOTARA.      Hikd.      lltiK,     Citrus 
SecntnAna. 

CHUKRA.  Saits.  A  round  weapon, 
Trom  ebnk,  to  return  a  blow,  to  rebound. 

CHUKUDDI  PATTA.  Tel.  Cassia 
ibsnB,  Linn. 

CHUKUL  MORA.    Can.    Acacia  elata, 

lAnn. 

CHULA.    Hum.    Euphorbia  Royleana. 

CHULA,  a  in  grate,  made    of    mud    or 

)rickp,  ftfireplace.akearth,  and  equivalent  to 

lie  "  hettth"  fA  the  Engli^,  as  a  borne.  A  na- 
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CHOMANG. 

tivo  of  India  wishing  to  etpress  his  poverty 
wonid  say  there  woe  no  fire  in  the  hearth  or 
to  indicate  the  number  of  his  divided  family 
would  observe  that  tliree  fireplaces  are 
burning. 

OHUf>A  or  Chulah.  Hind.  A  tribe  of 
Tnga  in  Raghpst. 

CHULAI.  Hind.  Spinaoia  tetrandra  ;  also 
Amarnntus  polygamos,  Linn. 

CHULAS.  There  are  iutermiied  races  in 
the  Biinnn  valley  and  may  be  noticed  the 
Diirdn  in  Oiljst  and  Chulas. 

CHULCHILHERA.  alioban  of  the  Hima- 
laya, the  Borrera  a%hnth  of  Royle  ;  with 
ammonia  it  gives  a  reddish  brown  colour- 
ing matter,  nnd  is  nsed  accordingly  as 
a  dye  stuff.  Dr.  O'Slinnghnesay  examined 
this  nnd  several  other  Indian  lichens,  but 
witliont  sncceaa  in  the  production  nf  nny 
■valuable  colour. — O'Shaughneesy,  page  673. 

CHULI.  A  whirlpool :  in  the  stream  of  the 
Chnmbnl  near  Berolli,  the  whirlpools  and 
eddies  have  given  a  lacred  chtiracter  to  it, 
ke  the  Nsrbndila,  nt  the  whirlpools  of  the 
great  god  Chnli  Mahetviar.  A  multitude  of 
round  stones  are  taken  out  of  these 
vortices,  when  they  have  been  rounded  by 
attrition  into  a  perfectly  orbicular  form,  are 
consecrated,  and  Huieored  with  red  lead,  and 
then  called  Bliyru,  the  god  of  war,  the 
eldest  son  of  Siva.  Those  of  the  round  stones 
of  the  Nerbndda  whirlpools  are  called  Ban- 
Lang  ur  whirlpool  lingHm,  nnd  "Kori"  at  the 
temple  of  Berolli.  See  Binlar.g.  To^tTraeth. 

CtlULI.  Hind.  Fmnus  Armeuiaca, 
also  Prunus  piidus,  also  Purslane. 

CHULI,  Bkno.  Hikd.  Viilarsia  Indies, 
Vent. 


CHULIA,  amongst  the  filalays,  a  native 
of  Western  India.  The  Chulia  and  Kling  com- 
prehend the  traders  and  settlers,  both  mahome- 
dans  and  hindus,  from  the  Coromandel  ooast. 
These  names  have  been  given  to  them  by  the 
Malays  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  ancient 
commercial  intercourse  subsisting  between  this 
part  of  Asia  and  India.  Kliog  is  a  oorruption 
from  Teliugor  Telinga;  Cliulia  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Chola  kingdom  of  the 
penineuis. — NewboUVs    Britiih     SeUUmenlt, 

Vol.  I.  p.  a  - 

CHULU.  HiST>,  of  Himalaya,  Armeniaca 
vulgaris,  Lam.  ;  the  Apricot. 

CHUM.  HtiTD.  Enphorbia  Royleana  j 
also  Moras  serrata ;  also,  Fnvxiiiui  zan- 
thoxylloides. 

CHUUANQ,  a  low  or  outcast  race  in  the 
non-Bhot  districts  of  Ennavrar,  with  dark 
skins.    The  people   of  the  lower  hilla  call 


them  Koli,  and  the  Rampur  pwple,  ChUDiar. 

They  till  the  eoil  and  weava 

CHUMAR.  A  scattered  race  in  India. 
They  AM  said  oa  the  anthority  .if  the  Fudma, 
Varaba,  nud  Brahmavaivartta  Puranas,  to  be 
desceuded  from  a  mnllah  or  boatman,  and  a 
Chundal  woman.  The  Chii mar  race  is  generally 
enid  to  be  subdivided  into  seven  claaees.  JaCooa 
Kaean,  Kooril,  Jyawara,  Jh<>08ea,  AEimgurhea, 
or  Birbere^,  and  Koree  nr  KoreJimnni.  These 
seven  do  H'*   eat    togetlier  nor    iutennarry. 


The  Jatooii 


tlie 


The  Delhi  Territory,  Roliilcutid,  and  tlL_ 
Upper,  and  part  of  Central  Duab  are  their 
eeata.  The  Kaean  are  in  Bundelcund  sud 
Saugar,  The  Kuoril  otciipy  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  Central  and  Lower  Dnah.  The 
Jyswara  meet  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Allahsbad,  iind  extend  through  Jnun^nor, 
MiriMpoor  and  Benarea,  to  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Sydpoor  Bhitree,  where  the;  are  met 
by  the  Jhooaea,  who  occnpy  Ghaaeepi'or  and 
Behar.  The  Azimgurhea  have  their  seats 
in  Azimgurh  and  Guruckpoor ;  nud  the 
Koree  or  Korohurara  in  Ondh.  The  last 
are  generally  engaged  in  the  oocupatiou  of 
weaving. 

Other  namea  are  mentioned  besides  these 
seven  as  the  Jatlote  of  Ruhilcuiid  ;  the  Ahur- 
war,  Snkurwar  and  Dohur,  of  Central  Doiib  ; 
but  as  these  latter  avow  some  onneulion 
with  the  Koorii,  they  rany  perhapa  be ' 
included  in  that  tribe.  In  Behnr  tve  meet' 
also  with  sub-divisions  of  Gureyn,  Magalii, 
Dukahinia,  Canonjea  ae  wsil  us  the  Jhuosea 
and  Jyswara  above  mentioned ;  all  tending  to 
show  that  the  division  into  seven  clans  is 
imaginary. 

The  Dohur  are  mentioned  in  "  SUele'a 
SiimmBTy,"  p.  128,  aa  existing  in  the  Decan 
alon^  with  Eutnee  (coblers)  and  Dnpligurs 
(Dubgar  maker  of  oil  bottles)  ;  but  he  does 
not  include  them  amnngat  Chunjars,  uf  ivhoni 
he  enumerates  tha  fnllowing  claRsas, — Sul- 
tanger,  Marat'he,  Paradoah,  Purdesee,  flural- 
bhutel,  Dubalee,  Woje,  Chour. 

Chnmars  are  reputed  to  be  a  djirfc  race, 
and  a  fair  Cbumar  is  said  to  be  as  rate  an 
object  as  a  black  Brahmin. 

Kiiru  DroImiiD  gar  Cbumar. 
lu  ke  ut'h  uu  ootrije  par. 

Thit  is  go  not  in  the  sanie  boat  with  a 
bkok  Brahmin  or  a  white  Cbumar,  both 
objects  being  considered  of  evil  omen.  Maoy 
of  the  Chuinar  of  Central  India  have  joined 
the  reformed  Sat-narai  sect.  The  Chumar  of 
Hindustan,  in  respect  to  mamb^v  and  avoca- 
tions are  in  tlie  same  positiim  as  the  pariahs 
of  the  south  of  the  peninaula. — £lUot- 


CHUMBFL. 

CHUUARA.  See  Chaldea. 
CHUMAYAN,  a  class  of  Qajan,  eecni^ 
iiig   twelve   villages   in    Panipot  Btonr.- 

CHUMBA.    Hikd.    Artemisia  naono. 

CHUMBA.     SeeChamba.    Kohittts. 

CHUMBA-GUDDEli:,  a  race  who  dnU 
in  the  Ulimnba  hilla,  in  the  Himalaja.  Thef 
say  tiiey  are  Bajputa  and  uf  the  gaddee-jil. 
i'hey  are  somewhat  short,  but  strong  wi 
cleanly  ill  their  habits.  They  are  shwp  iiJ 
North-West.    <^hle  to  impose  on  their  lesa  knowing  atif!^ 
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Most  of  the  witch  fioden  anaftk 
Uhurnbii-guddee  race,  and  the  rtM  BiJ 
always  be  known  by  their  peculiar  coaial 
caps  with  lat'peta  to  turn  down  over  ilw 
eara  Ilka  an  English  travelling  cap.  Wbi 
ICiiropenns  made  their  first  appearawN  jnlk 
KHiigra  valley,  these  men  had  verj  alight  J» 
tiona  of  cuate,  and  would  eat  or  drink  uf- 
thing  the  Europeans  gave  them,  batHM 
their  cniitHCt  witli  the  natives  of  tha  [ilim 
they  have  beome  as  bigoted  as  anj  hiado. 
CHUMBARA.      War.      Premaa  torn- 

CHUUBI  SAO.  HiKD.  Anuraotnp 
lygainus. 

CHUMBO.     Port.     Lead. 

CUUMBRAMBAUKAM,  a  great  tnl 
about  forty  miles  weat  of  Madras. 

CHUMBRANUK.  A  aingle  Talvarfth 
muHcle  shell  witliont  the  moUnsc,  used  ii 
Ajrners  as  an  aphrodisiac— GeN.  AFmL  ftp, 

p.  i3r 

CHUMBUL,  a  river  tributary  to  tbeJM- 
na.  U  ri^es  in  MaUab.  in  lat  32°  S6'.  td 
Ion.  76°  45',  eight  or  nine  miles  S.  ff.  fiw 
Uliovir,  which  is  2,019  feet  above  the  se>.  K 
rises  on  the  duster  called  Janapavs.  It  nx 
North,  1U5  m.  ;  N.  W.,  6  m. ;  S.  E.,lO«.; 
N.  E.,  23  ni.  ;  B.  W.  25  m  ;  North  to  jo» 
tion  with  Kalee  Siod  ;  N.  E..  145  a. ;  S.l 
78  m.  to  Jumna  :  ]en>ith,  570  m.,  deni- 
ed in  a  form  nearly  semi-circular,  the 
ter  being  only  30  m.  It  receivea  theChanbA 
70  ;  Seepra,  130  ;  Parbutty,  2iO 
Sinde,  225  j  Baiias,  320 ;  Chota  Kallee  S(k 
104  m.  About  C6,O00Eqaai«  miles  diaiHil> 
does  not  appear  to  be  used  fur  navi^ 
is  probably  inoompatible  with  the  avsngi^ 
clivity  of  its  bed  (2  feet  5  in.  permileh»«i* 
more  so  with  the  general  rugged  aad  ■# 
character  of  its  channel.  Its  average  ^M 
of  water  is  ao  considerable,  that  at  il|^ 
tion  it  has-  been  known  to  raise  tbaai"^ 
stream  seven  or  eight  feet  in  13  houa  1^ 
nominal  source  of  the  Chumbnl  is  ia>^ 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  nine  raili 
of  the  cantonment  of  U bow  ;  hut  thia^ 
of  the  river  is  dry  in  the  hot  teaae 
which  it  owes  its  waters  to  ctk«r 
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(■HUN4. 

Btnami-  Tfae  currait  of  this  tiv«r  ta  in 
most  t>arl«  gaatls,  its  bed  rooky,  and  its 
ooarae  through  Medwa  mu«h  ob«tracted  by 
shftllows ;  but,  after  entering  Harruwtes  by 
an  opening  in  the  Mokuudrs  range,  it  be- 
comes a  fine  and  deep  atreain. 

The  Goaroe  of  the  Cbumbul,  not  reckoning 
th«  mini>r  ainoaties,  is  uiiwardn  of  five  Imndred 
mileB,  Mid  along  ita  banks  epecimens  of  nearly 
every  race  now  existinic  iit  India  may  be 
found :  Sondi,  Cliutiderawut,  Seesodia, 
Hara,  Gore.  Jadoon,  Sikerwnl,  Uoojur,  Jat 
Tnar,  Ctiohan,  Bhadorin,  Katchwaha,  Sengar, 
Booiidela,  each  in  assooiatiocs  of  variuue 
magnitudes,  from  the  subatantive  state  to 
the  little  republio  commuuea  between  tin 
Cliumbal  and  Cobwi.  'J'he  Cbumbul  rune 
through  ^e  territories  of  Sindiah  and  Holcar. 


CHUKAM. 

"chick-pea."  The  term  "  uiatinum"  is  de- 
rived from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  bi  a 
ram's  head.  The  word  used  by  Europeans  in 
India  is  gram,  <ir  Bengal  gram,  of  which  the 
origin  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is,  it  is 
believed,  quite  unknown. — SUiot. 

CHUNAM.  Anolo-T*hil. 
Chunna.         Qoi.  HlaD'  |  Snnaran.  Tti., 

CbtHIQUUO. 


Cha. 


mbu. 


In  oriental  arts,  a  term  applied  to  quick- 
lime, mrtde  from  nodular  limestone, frum  lime- 
stone rocks,  from  marbles,  and  fivirn  ciilcined 
shells  ;  alau  applied  to  plaster.  The  plaster 
of  Mndras  has  long  beeik  famed  for  ita  marble 
likepoliah,  and  is  pr>^;>ared  either  from  sheila 
or  lime-stonen.  The  i^hells  generally  nsed  at 
Madrae  are  both  recent  ai<d  fossil,  hut  the  latter 
vin.,    Gwalior   and   Indore,    and   runs  near  I  of  recent  species,    found  in  extensive  beds. 


Kotab.— ?W'f  liajtutlMit,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.  Rep. 
Royal.  Com, 

CHUMDUNKIARI,  atownin  Manbhom. 
CHUMDUl  HiMD.,orCHAMDUI.Hi«D. 
fkntahim  Album,  Linn, 

CUUM£RI£RI.  A  lake  in  Ladak.  S«« 
Cbocmooriri. 

CHUMGA.  A  Kafir  tribe.  See  Kafiris- 
tsD,  Kush. 

CHUM  QUDHUL.  Hisd.  One  of  the 
Cheiroptera,  the  flying-fox  of  Europeans  in 
India. 

CUUMIAH.  A  race  to  the  north  and 
and  east  of  Chittagoug,  dweUiug  between 
tke  Kuki  and  the  plaius.  The  Chnmiah  and 
the  Kuki  are  described  as  having  flat  noses, 
amftU  eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  and  to 
difTer  from  the  Naga  race  both  in  appearance 
and  cnstoma. 

GBUMLA.  A  valiey  near  the  Bunait  or 
BntiMOOr  country  in  Alfghaoistan.  The  val- 
ley and  the  central  plain  of  the  £uanfzai  are 
commanded  by  hills  that  descend  from  the 
Hindoo  Coosh. 

CHITUPA,  properly  Champa  or  Cham  pa- 
km,  the  MicheliachiMnpakn,  Zinn.  The  flower 
of  the  Champs  is  one  of  the  five  with  which 
Kama,  the  hindoo  god  of  love,  tips  the  arrows 
ba  lives.     See  Kama. 

CHUMPA  MCTIA,  (Varvsl.)  Bawo. 
Amarantus  poly  gam  us. 

CHUMPOUTE.  The  ben?  of  a  small 
pliuit,  brought  to  Ajmeer  ti*  Pali,  used  in 
porfunies  and  sLki  in  medicine  :  one  leer  ie 
■old  (or  one  rupee.— &<n.  Mtd.  J'op.,  p.  131. 

OUUUUKTI.  A  Chinese  district  bor- 
dering on  Ladak. 

CHUHWA.  A  tribe  in  Assam,  exempt 
from  mar nal  labour, —  Wilton, 

CHUNA.   Bkko.    Oicer    artetioum.   Lin. 

Grana.    Through   the   Italian   Cece  and  the 

French   Chicker,   comes  its   £ugUBli    name 
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few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  hanks  of 
the  tulicat  L:ike,  iind  other  low  marshy 
places  on  the  sea  coast,  which  are  covered  hy 
the  sea  at  high-wiiter.  The  sliells  ure  calcined 
with  charcoal,  one  parjli  nf  chHrcosl  being 
allowed  to  every  two  pcialia  nf  chunam. 
The  kiluB  generally  used  are  calculated  to 
hold  altugetber  60  parahx,  i  hat  is  40  of  sheila 
and  20  of  charcoal.  A  small  iircli.  I  foot  3 
inches  in  height,  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
raised  5  feet  above  the  surface  i<f  the  groniid, 
runs  longitudinally  through  the  kila  ;  the  top 
of  this  arch  is  a  grating  of  brick  on  edge 
which  is  partially  covered  with  broken  tiles, 
so  that  neither  the  i<hellit  nor  charcoal  caii 
drop  through  them,  hut  am^iU  apertures  are 
left  for  tha  escape  uf  the  ashes  aud  for  the 
necessary  circulation  of  air.  Over  this  bed 
a  layer  uf  charcoal  ill  first  placed  throughout, 
alMui  3  iuohes  in  thickness,  and  fire  applied  : 
when  sufficiently  kindled,  tha  mixed  sheila 
and  Charcot  are  laid  in  small  heaps  of  not 
more  than  ^  of  a  parab  each  at  about  1  foot 
6  inches  apart,  aud  when  tha  fire  Lis  beea 
communicated  to  them,  the  intermediate 
iipaces  must  be  Qlled  up  with  more  shells 
and  charcoal  to  n  level,  and  when  the  fire 
has  thoroughly  exteuded  to  them  also,  an- 
other row  is  lo  be  laid  in  a  heap  npoa  this 
mass  as  was  duns  in  the  first  instance,  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  aie  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  SMne  manner  until  the  kiln  is  fliled. 
The  transverse  arches  are  to  promote  the  re- 
quisite current  of  air,  and  the  windward  onea 
are  invariably  to  be  kept  open,  whilst  those 
on  the  opposite  aide  must  be  closed.  The 
kilna  used  at  Madras  are  built  of  brick  or 
clay,  and  require  renewal  every  three  years. 
The  ahelh  will  be  sufficiently  calcined  in  13 
hours,  and  24  more  are  required  to  cool  them, 
BO  aa  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  and  the 
charcoal  sifted  from  them.     It  is  found  that 


chnnam  ttrns  prepared  and  slaked  to  a  powder 
is  JDcreaied  tn  double  its  original  bulk  when 
in   the  form  of  sheila.     The  following  is  the 
method  of  plastering  with  chatiam  at  Kladms. 
If  for  one  coat,  the  plaster  in  compnaed  of  one 
part  of  chunam   and  one  and  a  half  officer 
Band   tboronghly  miied    and  well    beaten  up 
with  water.     Tliis   operation    is  usually   per- 
formed by  women,  who  stand  round  a  small 
■tone  trough  prepared  fur  the  purpose,    into 
which  the  ingredients  are  thrown  and  gradual- 
ly moistened  with  woter,  Hsthe  process  of  mix- 
ing proceeds.  The  women  u»o  wooden  sticks 
shod  like  a  rice  pounder.     The  plaster,  when 
mixed,  is  taken  out  of  the  troughs  and  made 
into  conical  heaps,  where   it  remnins  till  re- 
quired, and  may  he  kept  without  injury  for 
BeTeral  months  ;  but  when  left  for  any  time,  a 
small  cistern  or  lnjiow  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  heap  into    which    water  is  oncBSV  naljy 
poured.     Before  applying  the  plaster  the  wall 
is  trimmed  with  a  frowel  and  swept  perfectly 
clean  and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with  water. 
The  wall  being  reody,  the  plaster  is  put  into 
small  wooden    boxes    st  convenient    ploces 
among  the  bricklayem,  by  wh^m  it  is  mised 
up   with  jaggery     water,    Jib.   of  jaggery   or 
coawe  sngar  being  allowed  to  every  parah  of 
quick  lime,  until  it  ia  brought  to  the  required 
consistency  ;  it  is  then  laid  on  with  a  trowel 
above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  levelled  with  a 
flat  wooden  rule,  being  afterwards  smoothed 
with  ft  wooden  rubber  till  it  acquires  an  even 
snrfaca.     During  the  process  of  rubbing,  the 
plaster  la  occnai^nally  sprinkled  with  a   little 
pure  white  lima  mixed  with  water  to   pire  it 
a  hard  snrfaca    If  for  two  coat*  ai  chunain,  the 
first  coat  is  applied,  as  already  dpscribe.i,  with 
the  exception  that  the  surface  is  left  rough  and 
no  pure  lime  is  applied  during  the  process  of 
rubbing.     A  dny  or  two  after  the  first  coat 
is  applied  and  while  moist,  the  aecond  is  laid 
on.     The   plxster  used  for  the  second  coat 
consists  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  of 
white  sand.     These  are  mixed  Sii  before,  and 
afterwards  ground  by  women  on  a  flat  atone 
with  a  small  atone  roller  till  they  are  red(i«d 
to  a  fine  paste.     This  is  laid  on  a  wooflen 
rubber  and  applied  with  care  over  the  first 
coat  about  \  of  an  inch  thick.     It  ia    then 
mbbed  down  perfectly  smooth  with  a  small 
trowel,  and  afterwards  polished  nitfa  a  crystal 
or  smooth  stone  rubber,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
acquired  n  fine  polish,    a    little    very    fine 
potstone  (Ballapnm)  powder  is  sprinkled  on 
it  to  increase  the  whiteness  and  polish,  and 
the  polishing    continued.     The  second  cost 
ought  to  be  applied  and  finished  in  one  day, 
for  it  usually  hardens  too  much  during  the 
night  to  be  polislied^e  following  day,  except 
in  damp  weather.    The  pivctiae  is  to  con-   . 
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CHUKAK. 

tinue  polishing  the  plaster  aiitil  it  ia  tjiilt 

dry,  and  a  number  of  brioklsjen  tn  empb^' 

ed  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  polisbcd  'U 

first  day.      Moisture  continoes  to  tJ.ii.At  fmi 

the  plaster  for  some  days  after  it  i)  on- 

pleted  :  this  must  he  carefully  wiped  offvilb 

a  soft  cloth,  and  the  wall  kept  perfectlf  dij 

till  the  moisture  entirely  cessea.    Fi>rttw 

eoalt  of  cbunam,   the  firet  cost  is  ai  ibm, 

but  it  is  left  a  fortnight  or  thtee  «etk)  to 

dry  before  the  second  coat  is  applied.   Th 

plaster  for  the  second  coat  onsiats  o(  m 

part    of    lime  and    one   of  fine  riTer  vai 

freed  from  the  eoarsrr  particles  and  dtf  bj 

sifting.     It   ia  well  mixed    and   beitn  ap 

in   a   clean  trough,    and  applied    aiei  Ikt 

first  coat  about  \    of   an  inch  io  tbiAam 

tlia    Rrst  being   previously  moistened  vilk 

a    little  water.     It    is     next    rubbed   A-n 

iu  the   same  manner  as    the  first  coat,  bit 

acquires  a  mucli  eiri'Mtther  surface,  the  v'*"* 

*  )  finer  quality.     A  day  or  two  afkr- 

wards,  when  it  lias  had  time  to  dry,  the  tbiri 

coat  is  apgilied.  It  consists  of  4  parts  of  iio) 

'      le  of  fine  white  sand.      Thpse,  nftei  It- 

11  mixed,  are  rrdoced  by  grirdingto 

very    fine    p.tste   quite  free   from  arittiiMK 

""  '  I   is  put   into  n  larjie  earthen  jar  of  tbt 

nearly  of  half  a  hogsbexd,  and  mixed  lil* 

the  white  of  egg«,  scnr-milk  (Tyre)  and  ?*« 

in  the  proportion  of  12  eggs,  IJ  meaium^ 

"  tyre,"  and  a  \  lb.  of  ^hee  to  every  paral  rf 

plaster.      These  are    all    thoroughly  niid 

and  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  the 

dients  are  thoroughly  incorporated  sod  di 

composition  reduced  to  an  niiiforra  eonniM 

paste,    a    little  thicker  than  cream,  >ad  pi 

fectly  free  from    grittiness.      The    plaaUr 

now  fit  for  use.  and  is  put  on  with  s  wnoda 

rubber   nlfiut  )  of  an  inch  thick,  widge«% 

rubbe<l  till  it  becomes  perfectly  amootk 

mediately  after  this,  another  coat  of  aUll  Bwt 

plaster    is    applied,  consisting  of   uareliM 

ground  to  a  very  fiue  powder,  and  aftervu^ 

mixed  with  water  in  a  clean  tab,  till  it  ia  ^ 

the   consistency   of    cream.     This  is  pot* 

about  ^'^  of  aa  ineh  thick  witli  a  bmb,  ■>' 

rubbed  gently  with  a  small  trowel  till  it  i^ 

quires  a  slight   degree   of    hardness.   !>■ 

then  nibbed  with  a  rock  crystal  or  stooa  i^ 

ber  till  a  beautiful  polish  is  produced,  aal'^ 

getting  to  sprinkle  tbe  wall   with  fine  f^ 

stone  (Ballapam)  powder  during  the  p^ 

of  poliabing.     If  the  plaster   is   not  aW 

dry  on  the  secfwd  naomiug,  tbe  epen)>f  . 

polishing  ought  to  be  contiiuMd  nndit* 

quite  dry.     The  moiatnre,  aa  above  diB*"i 

mnst  be  carefully  wiped  off,  *nd  the  nlk^ 

Quite  dry  tiU  all  appearence  of  moirtnra  <■* 

The  result  of  the  process  depends  ckielr* 

the  plaster  for  the  nppn  cost  being  ndM^ 


to  a  Tory  fine  paato  pcrfeotl;  free  ftom  grit- 
tineH,  aud  oa  its  beiug,  after  it  is  applied  to 
the  sail,  rubbed  couatiuitly  with  great  care 
till  it  is  quite  dry  and  bas  acquired  a  very 
fine  polisli.  The  wall  ouglit  then  to  he  fre- ' 
quently  wiped  with  a  fine  clean  clotli  to  re- 
UOTH  the  moisture,  aiid  it  uiny  b«  dccasiuually 
dusted  witLi  Ballapum  powder.  The  stone 
used  in  polisbing  it  is  ruck-cryatsl  or  u  wliite 
quarte  pebble  about  3  incbes  loug  aud  1^ 
brood,  the  face  of  wliich  has  a  very  hue 
polish.  The  wiJl  ia  rubbed  witlk  this  fur  oue 
or  two  duys,  the  moisture  being  carefully 
wiped  uft'  every  morning,  aud  putstone  (lial- 
lapum)  powder  sprinkled  ou  it  several  times 
daring  the  day.  When  the  lime  is  prepared 
from  sea  sbellBi  tbece  are  first  cleaued  and 
washed,  and  then  calciued  with  charcoal,  core 
being  taken  tu  exclude  every  thiug  likely  to 
injure  the  whiteness  of  the  lime  :  very  white 
sand  oiily  is  eropluyed,  aa  common  sniid  des- 
troys the  brilliancy  of  the  plaster.  When 
white  sand  ia  not  procurable,  white  rock 
crystal  or  quartz  pebbles  reduced  to  a  floe 
powder  may  be  sutietitiited.  Mortar  for 
bailding  consiabi  of  oue  part  of  chunam  and 
two  of  sand.  Inimediateiy  before  being 
used,  the  mortnr  is  mixed  with  jaggery 
water,  1  lb.  of  jaggery  being  allowed  to  every 
parab  of  lime.  It  ia  naed  in  a  much 
mora  fiuid  stnte  than  is  the  praotioe  in 
Europe.  When  ahell  lime  is  used  in 
situstious  requiring  a  hydraulic  cement,  it 
should  be  rcized  with  burnt  clay  in  ponder, 
fresh  burnt  tiles  more  or  less  broken  are  in 
general  cunvenieiitly  procured.  In  building 
the  pier  at  Uasulipatara,  Captain  Buckle 
employed  a  cement  consisting  of  one  part  of 
lime,  one  of  the  tile  dust,  and  two  of  sbsrp 
river  sand,  and  it  appeared  to  answer  well, 
Ja^ery  wag  used  in  the  usual  proportion 
of  oue  pound  to  a  parah  of  chunam.  Lime- 
etoBe  abounds  in  most  districts  of  Soutbem 
Asia,  but  the  qualities  of  the  different  va- 
rieties are  best  ascertained  by  experiment, 
Wben  tiinnd  in  large  blocks  of  very  comjjact 
Btoue,  tbe  breofhiug  of  it  forms  a  cnosider- 
able  item  in  tbe  expense.  Such  stone  as 
yields  very  hydraulic  lime  is  nut  suited  to 
tLe  purposes  of  ordinary  building,  unless  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  keeping  the  work  con- 
Btantly  wet.  The  beat  form  of  kiln  for  burn- 
ing stone  with  charcoal  is  given  by  (Japtiiin 
Smith  in  his  translation  of  Vicat,  Plate  I, 
Gg,  11  and  IS-  When  wood  is  used  the  sphe- 
roidal foriti  of  kiln  is  recommended.  It  will 
btt  fouud  to  facilitate  the  ezpnlsion  of  carbon, 
if  tbe  alone  is  well  moistened  in  water,  pre- 
vious to  placing  it  in  the  kiln.  It  should  be 
r«zn*rke<l  that  nothing  but  clean  sand  should 
1>Q  added  to  the  bydraulio  limes  j  such  limes 
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should  be  naed  immediately  after  alsking.' 
When  used  in  situationa  requiring  hydraulic 
cement,  no  more  water  should  be  used  in  slak- 
ing it  than  ia  sufficient  to  reduce  ittoa^fino 
dry  powder.  Magneaian  limes  have  been  found 
at  Salem  and  in  the  Taigore  district,  where  it 
was  used  with  success  by  Captain  Cotton  in 
forming  the  anieult :  tbe  cement  formed 
with  it  was  strouget  than  that  formed  with 
other  lime.  It  nbould  not  be  immersed  im- 
mediately un  being  used.  Kuch  controversy 
iioa  occurred  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of 
using  tbe  lime  while  hot ;  the  generally  receiv- 
ed opiuiuu  is  that  it  should  be  so  used  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  pure  limes  free  from  clay  and 
iron,  that  is  witUnut  hvdranlic  properties, 
this  course  is  questionable.  It  was  nut  per- 
mitted in  Rome,  and  lime  mortar  kept  moist 
bos  been  fouud  suitable  for  building  after 
the  lapse  of  seversl  hundred  years  ;  lime  used 
Act  is  seldom  thoroughly  slaked.  A  common 
practice  in  India  ia  to  mix  the  slaked 
lime  and  sand,  form  it  into  heaps,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  wbicli  ia  formed  a  hollow  which  is 
kept  constantly  filled  with  water.  Shell 
lime,  su  kept  and  subjected  to  tbe  usual 
beating  when  uiied,  seemed  to  Mr.  Rohde  at 
leostasgiHidas  wheuat  first  burned:  bydraulio 
limes,  including  of  course  all  which  become 
hard  under  water  ought  no  doubt  to  be  used 
hot.  At  Teinate,  and  other  ci>ral  islandsb 
cornl  is  largely  burned  into  lime  for  moctor.— 
Rlwde  MSS. 

CHUNAMBU.  Tam.  Quick  lime,  Chunam. 

CilUNA-KA.,PATHAB,  lime  stone  for 
burning. 

CHUNAB,  a  rock  fortress  in  the  valley 
of  the  Granges,  It  is  perched  ou  the  crest  of  a 
limestone  spur  that  rises  to  the  height  of  laO 
feel  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  tbe  stream.  The 
treaty  of  Chunar  between  the  subadarof 
Oudh  and  Wirren  Hastings  was  signed  ou 
the  19th  September  1781.  In  the  fortress  is 
a  state  prison  in  which  Trimbukjee  Danglia 
pined  away  hia  last  days  hopeless  of  ever 
being  able  to  give  a  second  slip  to  bis  enemies. 
Trav.  of  Uind.,  Vol  I.  p.  132.  See  In- 
scriptions. 

CHUI4AR,  tbe  Platsnue  orienfalis.  Char- 
Chunar  lake,  the  Shalimar  garden,  was 
one  of  the  great  works  of  Jehanghir, — Baron 
Uagel't  Travelt  in  Rashmir  and  tkt  Punjab 
p.  111.  ' 

CHUNARU.  HiKD.  also  Cbunsri.H.  Ltme 
hnmera  or  workers  in  lime,  aa  plasterers.— 
WUtou. 

CHUSCOA.  Can.  See  Mutti. 

OIIUND,  a  hindu  poet  and  religious  ra- 
former,  but  now  known  only  in  the  former 
character.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Prithi  raj, 
tbe  last  hiudn  king  of  Delhi.  He  was  a 
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'inonotheist,  and  nfter  having  aepiirately  in- 1  d«sign«d  for  the  image  of  Doorga  or  Kiln 
voked  tlie  three  pprBone  of  tbe  liindti  triad,  It  is  built  on  fmr  gidos,  with  u  ith  in  tb 
saj'B,  thAthewho  iMiieves  them  diatiiict,  "  lieil  middle. —  Ward's  Viea  u/du  Uixioot.  Yi. 
win  be  Ilia  pnrtioii."      His  work  U  n  general 


I  pnrtioii." 
history  of  the  periiid  in  wliicli  he 
coiisista  of  69  books,  comprizing  100,OOU 
stanzas,  reliiting  to  the  explmta  of  Prithi  raj, 
and  every  noble  family  of  Rftjiisthiin  find  in  it 
Bome  record  of  their  aoceBtora.  it  is  accord- 
ingly treasured  amongst  tlie  archivcH  ai  ench 
race  having  any  preteiiiiiiiiis  to  the  name  of 
TBJpoot.  From  this  he  can  tmce  hia  martial 
forefathers  nhii  '  drank  uf  the  wiiva  of  battle' 
in  the  paaseH  of  Kirmiin,  wlien  '  the  cli)ud  of 
tfar  rolled  from  Hiinachil'  to  the  ;>lai[iij  of 
Hindustban.  TJie  wars  uf  Prithi  raj,  hit 
alliances,  his  numeroim  »nd  powerful  tribu- 
taries, their  abiides  and  pedigrees,  make  the 
works  of  Chnnd  invaluable  as  hiittunc  and 
geographical  memoranda,  besides  being  trea- 
sures in  mythology,  mauners,  and  the  nnnals 
of  the  mind.  Tbey  are  entirely  heroic ;  each 
biiok  ft  relation  i.f  ime  of  the  exploite  of 
Prithi  mj.— J'otfs  liejaHlian,  Vol.  I.  p.  68.  ii. 
p.    254. 

C  H  A  NDA.     HiKn.     Snlifcriptions, 
CHUNDANA  ENNEorChandnna  enne. 
Tam      Saudal    wood    oil  :    oil  of  Siiitalum 

CHUNDAO.  HiSD,  or  Chnndnl.  or 
Cbandnl.  HiKD.  Lepuranda  aaccidora. 
Syn.  of  Antiaris  aaecidora. 

CHUNDA  KAHElt,  a  maliomedBn  witli 
-whom  the  Frenc)i  sided,  in  their  eff^irta  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  South  of  Imiia. 
In  tbe  beginning  of  the  18th  ci'iitiiry,  Snadut 
Oollah  was  ruler  of  the  centre  of  the  Cainatic, 
from  1710  to  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  AH  Dost.  All  Dost  vtv  killeil 
in  battle  against  the  Mahrattns,  and  was  anc- 
ceeded  by  hia  son  HufJar  Ali.  Of  his  two 
daughters,  one  married  Cbanda  Sahib, 
Chunda  Sahib  seized  on  Triohimipoly  in  1736, 
but  tlie  place  iras  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
MahraitHS,  and  Chunda  Sahib  was  tiiken 
prisoner,  and  lingered  eight  years  in  prison 
at  Tanjore.  where  he  was  murdered  by  the 
rajali  of  Tanjore.  Snfdar  Ali  was  asMS- 
sinated  by  bin  brother-in-law  Arortuzza 
Ali,  leaving  a  minor  son,  but  this  youth  also 
was  assasainated,  while  Anwnr-ud-din  was 
h'u  guardian,  and  Anwar-ud-din  succeeded 
to  the  throne  ae  Nahob  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Ainboor  and  is  buried  in 
the  Jamma  mngqne  of  Hyderabad. 

CHUNDEE.    Sans,  from  Clianda,  furinus. 

CHUNDEE-MANDAPA.  San9.  from 
Chnndee,  the  goddess  Chnndee  and  Uanda- 
pa,  a  house.  This  is  a  kind  of  temple, 
with  a  flat  roof.  It  is  often  erected  by  rich 
bindooa  adjoining  to  their  bouses,  and  is 
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OHUNDEE  TOLA,  a  town  on  th«  H«^ 
district  of  Bengal. 

CHUHDEKIA,  or  Soondekia.  Tim.  S^ 
lasum  puljescena. 

CHUNDEL,  a  tribe  of  rajpooti  anttcd 
in  variotis  parts  of  the  North-Wctt  frntincn 
who  for  the  moat  part  derive  thtiioriiii 
fnim  Miihoba  in  Bandelcund.  Berin  ite 
mahoraedfln  rouquest  Muboba  apjitin  h 
have  been  the  capital  of  a  principality  tU 
extended  to  the  Nerbndda,  and  iiiclnded  ik 
province  of  Chunderee,  which  is  calkd  tbe 
their  name.  They  ara  styled  S«mhun«ec  Itf 
they  are  not  considered  lo  be  of  port  daKK 
and  their  eons  are  carffully  exulmled  fna 
marriages  with  the  higher  ulnns.  Tliii  fib 
expelled  the  Balatid  tribe  fmm  hjotee,  Itnibs 
mid  Mirxapor. — Elliot. 

CHU.f^DELEE,  a  very  fine  cotton  fibnt 
of  India,  so  costiv  as  to  be  used  ouly  in  nam 
courts.  It  is  made  from  Pierar,  or  OunwM 
cotton.  The  chief  care  is  bestowed  on  liie  pt- 
l«ration  of  the  thread  which,  wli«uot  wj 
fine. quill Ity,  sells  for  ita  weight  intilw 
the  weavers  work  in  a  dark  under-gmU 
ruoni,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  puf^ij 
damp  to  prevent  dust  from  fiyii^  *^ 
Oumrautee  cotton  is  alone  ui>ed. — KtUtL 

OHUNDIKA.     Saxs.     From  Cbaads, fj 

CHONDNAH,  a  river  near  Mord.poorii 

Pubna  district 

CHUNDOO  LAL,  a  Kaet,  for  mvj'SW 
pexbcar  of  the  dewaii  of  HjdenUd.  B< 
iiicceeded  Mir  Alam,  as  minister,  aiidiiov^ 
■uined  the  Hyderabad  state, 

CHUNDRA,  Soma,  Indn,  »«  ^ 
tpiiUets  for  the  moon,  or  as  he  is  cla^i^  , 
ityled,  in  an  insciipiiau  of  the  famwiE'- 
inur[ial,  at  Cbeetore,  "JfisM  Xat'Ii,  >ii  j 
iler  of  darkness  (A'twa.)  I 

CHUNDKA.     UijNC.     Ophioxyltm  sap*  J 

CUDNDRA  MULA.     Besg.    &«(»■ 
a  yalanta. 
OHUNDRIAK.     Sans.     The  rap  of* 

icon. 

CHUNDROOS.    Got     Hisd.  OH"" 
>Q.     The  fine  shaviDge  of  it  are  used  ii^^ 
icine  to  stop  hemoptysis,  made  up  itf '   , 
medicine  called  "  Khairwa."  It  is  muck  ad 
in  varuislies  J  price  in  AjaiirRs.30 per oM*^ 
—Gen.  Mtd.  Top.,p.  132, 
CHUNDBOUK.     ArirerofBarda 
CHUNDRU  MULLIKA.    Sexb.  FJ* 
thrnm  or  Cliiyeuidiemum  Indieonu 
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CHUNDRU  MOOLA.  Besq.  Ksemp- 
feria  galanga- 

CHUNDUN  orCbandan.  Mak.  Bkmg. 
HiKD.     Santaluni  album  ;  Siuidal  wood. 

CUUI^DUNA  or  Cbandana.  Duk.  aUo 
Ghundaaaru.  Duk.  Santalum  album.  Sbd- 
dal-wood. 

CflUNDUNA  SUN.  Hind.  Corcborna 
olitorius, 

CHUNDUN-BETOO.  Bbng.  Cheuopo- 
dinin  album- 

CHUNDUN-MOOLEE.  Bbno.  Urtiea; 
tuberosa. 

CHUNDUS.  A  flueuted  wood  used  for 
the  malla  or  cbaplats  of  biudus — Tod't 
Rojasthan,  Vol.  77.  p.  282- 

CHUNDWASSA.  Cioaatothia  ph 
the  buddhist  caves  of  Dbumoar,  witb  a  liiadoo 
temple  bahind.  The  caves  aie  about  forty 
mi  lea  from  Neemnch. 

GHUNDWUli.  A  small  river  neoi  Ha 
meerpore- 

CHUNE.  MiisaL.  Cathartocarpus  fis- 
tula.— Ro^b. 

CHUNEEOT.  A  town  nortb  of  the  plains 
of  Mnltaii.     tiee  Sikhs. 

CHUNQ.  Hind,  Hordeum  hexasticbum, 
also  Fyrua  malus  in  Fangi  and  Chenab,  Bou- 
ceroaia  edulis,  also  Salix  alba,  white  willow. 

CHUNG,  a  border  race  between    Nepaul 
and  Sikkim.    Thej  are   also  called  Limbu, 
Chung  being  the  name   giveu  to  tbem  by 
the  Lepcba.  Tbej  are  a  hurdy.liatd-working 
tribe.  They  cultivate  grain  and  rear  cows,  pigs, 
and  poultry.  Their  huts  are  made  of  split  bam- 
boo and  tbatched  witb  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
ginger     and    cardamom,  guyed   down   v/itb 
rattans.     They  drink  to  excess. — Latham, 
CHUKGAL.     Qnz.   Hikd.     Verdigris. 
CHUNG    CHOW.     One  of  the  outer  ia- 
ads  of    the  Canton   rivor,  5  miles  north 


CHDRA. 

CHUNNA.     See  Gram.      Chuna,  Chenna. 

CHUNNIMARUM.  Tam.  Acalyphabe- 
tulina. 

CHUNNI-SAFAID.  Hibd.  Abrna  preca- 
toriuii  seeds. 

CHUKNU.     Tel.     Chnnsm. 

CHUNUMEA.  A  tribe  of  Chuuderbnnsi 
rajputs  in  Jouupur,  Azimgurh  and  Gorak- 
pur. — Elliot. 

CHUPAO-  Fers,  A  foray  ;  a  charge  of  ca- 
valry. 

CBUPATHI.  Hind.  An  unleavened 
wb  eaten  cnke. 

CHAFATHIKI  BHAJI.  Duk.  Marrilea 
quadrifolia. 

CHUPDA  LAC.     Shell  lac.    See  Chap. 

CHUFEIN.  Hind.  Potamogeton  gra- 
mineuB, 

CHUPPER.  Pebs.  Couriers  on  horseback. 

CHUPRA.     A  town  in  Biibar  province: 

CHUPRI  ALU.  Bhng.  and  Hind.  Dioa- 
corea  globosa,  properly  Safri-alu — Roxb- 

CHUPTA-LAC.    DDK.  Goz.Hind.  SheU 

CHUB-    Himd.   of  Kiahangunga,  Qaerons 

ilex. 

CHUR,  In  the  Punjab,  the  sweeper 
caste,  many  of  whom  have  become  followers 
of  Nanuk,  and  are  commonly  called  Rnngre- 
tha  Sikh  or  Mazhabi  Sikh.    Sea  Chura, 

CHUR  Hind.  Bbno.  The  shifting  allu- 
vial deposits  of  a  great  river,  are  so  called  in 
Bengal. — YuU't  Kmbcasy,  p.  26, 

CHUR.  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Himalaya 
12,500  feet  iu  height. 

CHURA.     BsNO.    Xyrisindica. — Lirm, 

CHUKA.  Caste  of  sweepers,  one  of  the 
ghair  mnlszim  castes  in  a  village. 

CHURA.  Hind.  Commelyna  Bengalen- 
Bi«,  also  Angelica  glauoa. 

CHUUA  and  Tirah    are  fertile  and  well 


west  of  Lin-tiog,  and  near  the  S.  £.  part  of  J  pcoi>Ied  valleys,    enjoying    a    co^l    climate, 


X.antoa. — Uonbu-rgh. 

CHUNGHA.  Hind,  also  Chun,  Euphor- 
bia Royleana. 

CHUNGL     Hind.    Boucerosiaanclieri. 

CHUNGSA,  in  Kunawer.  From  here,  a 
pass  leads  toBoorasoo. 

CBUNGSAKUAOO.  A  pass  in  Kuna- 
wer leading  from  Chetka  to  Neilung,  on  the 
Janbee  or  Jannubee  branch  of  the  Qaoges. 
It  is  a  lofty  pass,  probably  not  under  18,000 
feet. 

CHUNGUR-  A  wandering  houseless  race 
In  the  Punjab,  probably  the  same  as  theChin- 
ganeh  of  Turkey,  the  Italian  Zingaro,  the 
Spanish  Qitaao,  and  the  English  Gipay.About 
Delhi,  the  race  is  called  Kunjur,  a  word  which 
in  the  Punjab  properly  implies  a  courtesan 
Dr  dancing  cirl.    See  Zingarro. 

OHUNIUU — %  Conium  macuJ&tum. 
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comparison  with  thut  of  Fesbawar ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sirdars,  and  others, 
who  had  an  understanding  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  pass  the  warm  weather  in  the  for- 
mer of  these  planes,  which  also  frequently 
became  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  distressed.  At 
Chnra  resided  Khan  Bahadar  Khan,  Afredi, 
who  attained  immense  influence  amongst  hia 
tribe  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  attendance 
at  court  during  Ibe  swny  of  the  Sadoz  Zye. 
Shah  Sujah  married  one  of  his  daughters  to, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  found  an 
aaylum  witb  bim.  The  Afredi  occupy  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  hills,  nearest  Peshawar ;  and 
the  bbinwari  the  western  parts,  looking  upua 
the  valley  of  Jelalabad.  The  Orak  Zye  reside 
in  Tirah,  intermingled  witb  the  Afredi,  and 
some  of  them  are  found  in  the  hilb  south  of 
Peshawar.  It  was  a  malek  or  chief  of  this 
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tribe  wlio  couducted  Nadir  Sliali  aiid  a  farce 
of  cavalry,  by  tbe  route  of  Chura  and  Tirab, 
tu  I'esbawar,  wliou  tbe  principal  road  tbioagh 
the  bills  was  defended  against  bim.  The 
SbiDwari,  besides  tbeir  portion  of  tlie  hills, 
have  the  lands  iramediately  west  of  tbem, 
nnd  some  of  tbe  valleys  uf  tbe  Safed  Kub 
range.  More  westerly  still,  under  tbe  sMue 
bill  range,  they  are  found  south  uf  Jelalabad,  i 
and  are  tbe  neigbboiirs  of  the  Kbogani. 
These  are  in  tbe  coiidition  oT  uumly  3ut>jects, 
There  are  also  acme  of  them  in  Gbor-bnnd.and 
tbey  dvrell  in  great  nambertt  bordering  ou 
BajOT  to  tbe  north-west,  where  tliey  are  in- 
dependent, and  engaged  inconstnnt  liostilltiea 
with  the  tribes  of  Bnjor  and  of  Kafiristan. 

CHURAITEA,  a  river  near  leabrumaU  in 
Bograb  district. 

UHURAKH,  HiBD.  Awheel,  a  discus. 
See  Charakh  ;  Siva. 

CHUBAL.     Hind.     Latbyrus  sativoa. 

CHUSANG  or  Chor  Ganga,  tbe  founder 
of  the  Gangn-vAQsa  dynasty  of  Orissa.  His 
Dame  is  also  written  Sarangn  deva.  He  invaded 
OriHsa  in  A.  D.  1 131  >ud  his  dynasty  ended 
with  rf^ab  Narsinb-deo  who,  in  1217,  built 
Eanarak,  the  Black  Pi^iida.  Cburaug  was  a 
benefactor  to  Juggemath,  adorned  it,  and 
peopled  its  neighbourhood. 

CHURBI.  Guz.  CHARBI.  HrsD.  Tallow 

CHUR-CHE,  of  early  European  travellers, 
are  the  Yu-che  or  Niu-che  uf  the  Cbineae,  the 
ancestors  of  tbe  modern  Mancbu. 

CHURL     HiMD.    Gdz.    Knives. 

CHURL  Due.  a  bird,  henoe  khan-oburi 
a  house-apairow  ;  Cburi-mar,  a  bird  catcher. 

CHURL     Hind.    Bracelets. 

CHURIAL.     Hind.    Aralia  ucbemirica. 

CHURI  KI  BHAJL  Dus.  Amarantos 
campestriB. — Linn. 

CHURISAROCH.  Artemisia  sonparius, 
slso  A*paraguB  I'unjabensia,  and  A.  elegaiis. 

CHURM.  Pbhs.    Leather,  properly,  charm. 

CHURMA.     Malay.  Phoenii;  daotylifera. 

CHURO,  an  unleavened  cake  of  wheaten 
flour  made  into  dough  with  clarified  butter 
and  mixed  with  brown  sugar  :  suiipoeed,  in 
Sind>  to  increase  tbe  delicncy  of  tbe  skin. — 
Burton't  Sdnd,    Vol.  I.  p.  288. 

CHURRA,  a  sanatorium  or  hill  station  on 
the  N.  £.  frontier  of  India.     The 


CHUTNEE. 

CHURUREKAL  Tam.  CiicartHtal^ 
naria.    Oalabash. 

CHURWA.  Hind.  Braised  rice. 

CHUSAN,  is  the  largest  »f  a  derij 
packed  group  of  islands,  nair  the  iiuun-lu4 
of  Cliiaa,  and  about  500  miles  to  tbenoitk- 
ward  of  Amuy.  Cbusan  is  the  statiou  d  i 
sub-prefect.  And,  with  the  smaller  iieigfabou- 
iag  idlauds,  forms  a  district  called  Ting-y. 
tbe  name  by  which  it  is  always  epokuol 
by  the  mandarins  among  themBelfcs  nd 
which  it  bears  in  all  the  works  pobliihedh; 
Imperial  authority.  During  the  winter  oi 
Cbusan  is  very  cold,  and  the  snow  tii 
tbe  ground-  The  country  there  abo 
with  game,  deer,  awans,  partridges,  pheaiuBi 
and  wild  fowl  of  every  description  ;  CliitM 
was  captured  by  tbe  British  on  the -5tb  Jsij 
1840,  and  recaptured  on  tbe  1st  October  1311. 
Meadotei  Dtwilory  SoU*  p.  89,  jWwrjafi 
Indian  Archipelago,  p-  150. 

CHUSBAL.  HiMD.  Potam<^etou  diipM. 

CHUSHUL,  a  place  in  Ladak  where  ii « 
liot  spring  of  a  temperature  of  96°.  Tbt 
waters  are  without  tasto  or  atuell  but  in 
said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

CHUSHM-J-.V]AlDAH.Gnz.HiiiD.PM 
Tbe  Cats  eye  gem. 

CHUSUUK,  also  Chuamiga.  Fiaa.  Cm» 
abeus. 

CHUSSAEE.  Hind.  Arango,  Gm,  hip 
rough  oornelian  beads  of  various  um  >d 
shapes,  made  in  Cambay,  aiid  furmerly  eit» 
aively  used  in  the  African  slave  tiadt- 
i^aultner. 

CHUTA.  Hind-  Cigar. 

CHUTAH  NAGl'UR,  is  3,000  fcetsbm 
the  sea.     Sea  Cfauta  Nagpore. 

CHUTI.  Hind.  Asparagus  Putijgbouii 

CHUTIAL.  Hind  Rheum  emodl 

CHUTULLI,  a  plain  ia  Cuich  OmM 
See  Tor.  I 

CHUl'EA,  Bbnq.  Bauhinia  acnmiiiata.      | 

CHUTNEE.  The  Chutnee  of  India  it  U 
warm  condiment  used  in  every  fimily,  ""•  I 
prepared  fi-p^h  daily  from   ripe  vt^tili"*  I 
preserved.      The  following  is  a   recipe/of'"   | 
"  Delhi  or  Celestial  Chutnee."  Take  otp* 
mangoes ;  niisins  ;  mustard  sesd  ;  <alt;p>' 
ginger  ;  and garhc  ;  each    one    seer:  «• 
(none  or)  halfa  seer  ;  dried  red  cbilliM  » 
soft  sugar  one  W  •■ 


to  one  seer  :  moiat  .. o—    —      ^ 

perature  of  Cburrn  (elevation  4000  feet)  is  I  seera  ;  white  wine  vinegar  four  bottle*.  * 

abont  6G°,  or  16"    below  that   of    ClUoutta  ■  '  ainaar.  osrlin 


which,  allowiug  for  2^°  of  northing,  gives  1 
ot  temperature  to  every  290  to  3O0  feet  of 
ascent.  In  summer  tlie  thermometer  often 
rises  88°  and  90°  :  and  in  the  winter,  owing 
to  tbe  intense  radiation,  boar-frost  is  frequent 
— Booker  Him.  Jour.  VoL  IL  page.  284- 
CHUBRUS.     Hind.     Sea  Gharraa. 
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ginger,  garlic  and  onions  are  to  be  peetat* 
together  with  tbe  chillies  are  to  he  cvt  i^i 
thin  alicea  previously  to  being  poutidMJ ;  * 
mustard  seed  to  be  washed  and  dritd,  u* 
gently  bruised  and  winnowed  ;  the  rsi*"* 
be  washed  and  freed  from  the  stooM  ;  <■* 
sugar  to  be  made  into  a  thiek  sji'Tj 
tiw  maugoea  to  be   pidced  of  tiieir  li** 


CHYAVANA. 


cat  into  titin  aliaes  (acme  boil  them  in  three 
buttles  of  the  vinegar,  adding  the  fnurth  when 
mixing  them  np  with  tbeoiheringredleiits)nnd 
portDdigd ;  the  remaining  articlea  an  ta  be  aepn- 
rnlely  pounded,  and  then  the  whule  is  to  be  in- 
corporated, put  into  a  atoiia  Jar,  well  ciused 
uud  placed  in  the  aun  for  a  munth  or  two. 
IF  puc  into  a  glass  bottle,  it  ahciuldoccusionallv 
be  put  out  in  the  bud.  It  will  keep  good  fur 
years. 

2.  Love-apple  Chulnee  :  Tftke  the  love- 
apple  (sutaiium  lyco-persiouru,  Lin.)  a  lurge 
plntefiil,  the  rinds  and  seed  to  be  rejected, 
and  only  the  pnip  used  ;  dried  snlt-tish  cut 
very  fine  (m  if  rasped),  a  piece  about  two 
inches  sqimre  ;  sir  oriioiis  cut  into  thin  long! 
tiidinal  sli(.-ea  ;  eigiiteeu  green  chitlirs  cli<ip|)ed 
fiue,  dried  taniiiriuii  two  pice  weiitht  (ur 
one  ounce),  nnnshed  up  in  iibniit  three  "r 
four  ounces  of  water  (Btonea  and  fibres  to  be 
rejticted) ;  Bait,  a  teaspoonful  ffhee  or  butter, 
five  pice  weight  (or  two  ounces  and  ii  half) 
First  put  tha  t/bee  into  i\  tinned  copper  veaael 
placed  on  the  fire,  when  it  is  melted  add 
the  onioiin,  and  an  the  Intter  begin  to  assume 
ft  reddish  hue  add  the  chillies,  stirrinj;  them 
tvell  for  five  minutes  :  then  add  the  salt  liiih 
and  noiitiuue  siin'ing  the  whule  ;  when  tlie 
g/iM  h»a  nearly  evaporated  add  the  lovc-.t|iplu 
and  atir  it  about  for  a  good  wliile  ;  lastly, 
add  the  tamarind  water  and  salt,  iind  mix 
the  composition  well  until  it  acquires  a  pretty 
dry  consistence  (like  that  of  brinjal  diutnee 
or  tambal).  This  ehutnee  Is  only  for  iinmediute 
use  And  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

CHUTOORANANA,  Sans.  B'our-faeed ; 
fFoin  chutoor,  four,  nnd  anana,  a  face, 

CHUTRI,  or  CHATKI.  Qvz.  Himd.  Um- 
brella. 

CHUTSALEE.  Ticbtan.  Coarse  borax, 
from  Kuthog. 

CHUTSAO.     Chin.     Gaiijah. 
CHUTTAE.     GuK.     Hind.     Mats. 
CIIUVUNDU     CODUVALl.       Mslbal, 
Pluinliftgo  rose.t,  Linn. 

OUUWiiilKSA.  First  class  barilla  or 
Bajji. 

CHUYAR  A  hill-tribe  in  the  range  bor- 
dering Bengal  on  the  west.  In  Itimgarh  and 
tbe  neighbouring  districts. —  Wilton. 

CHYAVANA,  in  hindu  mythology,  is  the 
son  of  Bhriga,  the  son  of  Brahma,  by  his  wife 
Pulonia.  A  Rakuhasa,  or  fiend,  attemftin-,' 
to  carry  off  Puloma,  the  child  was  prema- 
turely born,  whence  hia 
fall  from.     Upon  his  birth. 


nests  of  white-ants,  Sukanya,  daughter  of 
king  Sitriynti,  wandering  in  the  forest,  ob- 
served what  she  thought  two  lights  in  an  ant- 
hill, and  thrust  in  two  blades  of  kuaa  gruas, 
which,  when  withdrawn,  were  followed  by  a, 
flow  of  blood.  Much  nlarmed,  the  princess 
repaired  to  her  father  and  related  what  had 
happened.  The  king  conjecturing  the  truth, 
immediately  went  to  the  spot  to  deprecate  the 
wr.ith  of  the  Kisbi,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  the  damsel  la  marriage.  After  being 
married  some  time,  tho  Aswini  Kumara, 
passing  by  Chyavana's  resideuco,  conferred 
upon  him  youth  and  beauty,  in  requital  of 
which  huoiiB  he  gave  thera  a  share  in  the 
Roma  juice  offered  at  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
Tha  guds,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  opposed 
this  grant,  and  Indra  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
strike  Chyavana  dead  with  hia  tbunderbolt, 
when  the  sage  paralysed  his  arm.  To  appall 
the  gods  be  created  the  demon  "  Madn,"  iu- 
toiicattou  personitied,  in  terror  of  whom  aud 
of  the  power  of  the  Baint,  the  gods  acceded 
to  the  participation  of  the  As'vini  Kumara 
in  divine  honours.  Indm  was  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  arm,  and  "  Mada"  was  divided  and 
distributed  amongst  dice,  women,  and  wine. 
—Bhaviiht/al  P aiutia,and tlui  Dana Dherma- 
section  oj  the  Mahabliarat,  page  2C3. 

CHYCHM.     Egypt.     Cassia  abana. 

CIAMBELOTTO.     It.     Camlet. 

CIANDU,  a  place  in  China  150  miles  be- 
yond the  great  wall,  and  ten  days' journey 
from  Pckin.  It  was  called  Che-men-fu,  and 
by  the  Tartars  Kai-min-fu.  It  was  noticed  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  tliere  stood  that  magnificent 
park  aud  palace  of  the  Tartar  ruler  of  China, 
the  great  Kablai  Khan,  the  description  of 
which  het  Coleridge  a-dreaming  (or  dreamin<r 
that  he  dreamt)  that  wonderful  poem  which 
(ells  Iniw, 

*'  lu  Xanadu  did  Kablai  Khan, 
A  spacious  pleasure  dome  decree.'' 
A  later  traveller  meniii.ns  how  this  lord  pass- 
eth  thcsummeratacertain  place  which  is  call- 
ed Sandu,  aituated  towards  the  north,  and  tho 
coolest  habitation  in  the  world. —  Yule  Ca- 
ihayl,p.  134. 

CICACOLE,  generally  written  Chicacole, 
n  town  in  the  Northern  Oircars,  in  L.  18"  13' 
North,  and  L.  81°  Eust.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  whieb,  with 
llajuhmundry,  Ellore,  Condapilly  and  Gun- 
to<ir,  form  the  five  Northern  Circsrs.  'J'ho 
from  Chya,  to  '  fonr  first  occupy  the  sea  coast  from  the 
splendour  was  '  Chilka  lake  on  the  confines  of  Cuttack,  to  tho 


sucli  as  to  reduce  the  insulter  of  his  mother  '  northern  bank   of  the  Kistnah  r 
to    ashes.     Having   adopted   a  life   of  aaoetic  I  comparatively  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  country 
devotion,  he  wad  su  immersed  in  abstrnction    350  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  eeventy- 
tliat  he  became  completely  covered  with  the  I  five  wide. — Henneli'i  Memoir,  P.  cxxxir. 
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CICCA  DISTICHA.    Li5». 


Pbylluithui  loDsifnliuB. 

Nuri  Bbko. 

Nubari  „ 

ChcraiDalU  „ 

Hniriph&l  „ 

Mubi 
Them-bau.h'aoks- 

gy^  Bdku. 

Urfalayurie  Dob 

Country  gooMbery  Eno. 
OuheitB         „ 
Cheiambola         of  Goa. 


Avarthoa  addi.   Lin, 


aelli 


SlKoa' 
Tau. 


Starch;  matter. 


ArnFlIi  pallAot 
Aruelli  {laodu 
Chilliniilli 
I  Racb*  luirike 
A  small  tree,   leaves  pinnate,   from 
two  feet  long,  scattered  about  the  ends  of  the 


QBed  by  the  people  of  nortbeni  Indi*  for  tixii. 
Ita  compoaitioD 

Percent,  i  Petoit' 

F»tty  oroily  ia«tt«  lit 
Miuenil  ooiutibi- 
eata  (ub)  MS 

Total  mm 
the   Chittledroo; 


It  is  largely  grown 
DiviBioo,  and  all  cJaEaes  of  people  in  M^son 
use  it  as  food.  Professor  Link,  in  his  Tnitli, 
infonue  us  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  food 
of  the  lower  clnas  in  Spain,  where  it  is  oIIbJ 
Gariranzos.  The  chick-pea,  or  Bengal  gum. 
is  grown    extensively   by   the    Burmese,  e- 


branches.     Its  flowers  amall,  and  of  a  reddish  '  pecially  in  Burmah,  and'  large  qtuntities  v 
colour.     It   is  comraonly  cultivated   in  the  ;' imported  into  the  Tenasaeritu  Provinces  from    ■ 
gardens  of  India,  and  all  over  the  Tenaaaerim    Rangoon. — AinsUe,  p.  237.     A/aton. 


ProvincBB,  is  planted  by  the  Burmese  wl 
value  itsiruit  highly.  It  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  gooseberry,  both  in  appearance 
and  taste.  It  yields  a  roundish  sub-acid 
frnit  about  the  size  of  a  large  marble.  The 
fruit  is  universally  used  aa  an  article  of  food, 
raw  or  cooked,  or  in  pickles  or  preserves. 
Leaves  are  sudorific,  and  seeds  cathartic.  Tlie 
tree  in  Tenasserim  is  dicccious.  Wood  infe- 
rior. —Uoxb.  iii,  672.  AinslU.  page  222. 
O'Shaughntisy,  pagt  551.  Maioii.  Hon. 
Garden  31. 
CICENDIA  HYSSOPIFOLIA.  Adass. 

Oenti^na  hyiBopifulia  Lian. 

Eiacum  hysKpifoliiim  Willde. 

Adeoema  hysaopifolia  Soa. 

Geutiana  verttuiJIata  Linn. 

Slesogtia  verticilbto  D.  Don. 

HippioB  hvsaopifolium  Sprrnj. 
Chsraita  Hind.  I  Valln  nigu  T«M. 

UliatA  Charetta  „       |  NelUguU  'I'el. 

This  plant  is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Southern  India,  as  at  the  moiitli  of  the  Adyar 
river  in  the  environs  of  Madras.  The  whole 
plant  is  bitter,  and  much  used  by  the  natives 
as  a  stomachic,  being  also  somewhat  lasative. 
It  is  nsed  as  one  of  the  Chiretta  plants. — 
O'Skanqhnaty,  p.  4G0.     Cleglicrn. 

CICER  AKIETINUJI.  Lihn.  ;  Roxb. ;  IF. 
and  A.^  IV.  Ic. 


Ilimm                      Ak. 

Cbena, 

HumuE 

Cbana 

Chunai  But'tale    Bbkq. 

tJhenna 

Chuna-bBtoiJa 

Kadalacca 

Ku-la-pai               Bohm. 

Naklmd 

KadaUy    Can.  Maleal. 

ChoU 

Tam. 

Harbarah                 Di.K. 

Cadalay 

Homos                   EOTPT. 

S^naga 

Bengil-gram             Eno. 

Sanaga 

Chick  pea 

Cbanakfl ; 

■i-mandbakacau  ,, 
This  valuable  pulse  is  much  prized  in  India, 
and  in  the  more  northern  provinces  of  ilin- 
dostnn,  where  it  is  common,  is  that  generally 
given  to  horses.  When  parched,  it  tastes  not 
unlike  the  toasted  cashew-nut,  and  is  often 
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CICHORIUil  INTTBUS.    Link. 

ikoriab  As.  1  Hiaduba  Hdh 

Chicory  £no.     Haud-gul    at   EiOlii. 

Richorion  Gr.    Sactial-haud  ot  Chbu, 

Kasci  HiKD.  I 

Two  varieties  of  this  are  grown  in  mu; 
parts  of.India,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tla 
Himalaya.  "Wild  chicory  vegetates  Ininn- 
antly  during  the  summer  in  Caahmere,  and  in 
the  Punjab  during  the  cold  season.  Itgiwrt 
there  up  to  5.500  feet,  and  in  Lahoul  npla 
9,600  feet,  and  the  young  plant  is  used U 
a  vegetable.  The  needs  are  u 
and  are  consequently  kept 
Seeds  of  both  varieties  appear 
ufiicinal,  being  considered  carminative  ai 
cordial.  The  root  also  is  used  medicii»llj. 
The  roots  contain  nitrate  and  sulphate  iJ 
potash,  mucilage,  and  some  bitter  extiactin 
principle.  An  infucion  of  Chicory  mixed  wli 
syrup  causes  a  thickening  of  thehqoid.— 
Honigherger,  p.  25-  L.  J.  SiewarL  M.D.,f, 
408. 

CICINDELID.^.     One  of  the  Colwpttn. 

CICINDELA  HEROS,  and  C.  glwiua 
occur  in  Celebes,  the  latter  is  of  a  rich  leifenj 
green  colour. 

CICONIA.  A  genns  of  birds  of  the  aitt 
Orallatores.  CiconJa  alba,  the  Thile  Stoit 
occurs  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  A/rie*.  i" 
migratory,  and  is  common  in  Indisdnriagll* 
cold  season  in  immense  flocks  in  Lower Bm«A 
Ciconia  nigra  ('  Black  Stork.')  of  Eonft 
Asia,  ^orlh  Africa,  is  not  unconunon  u  I*^ 

CICUTA  VIROSA. 
Devil's  Salep  Eno.  I  Zahri  gugal        ^*- 

Fuisun  turnip  „      {  Salep  i  abutaii     ''■'' 

Occurs  in  Cashmere. — Roglt,  p.  43&  ^ 
Conium  macniatum. 

CID  of  Spain,  the  Arabic  Seyda.Icni.  li* 
terra  by  which  all  the  descendaota  of  M»I»«" 
styled,  viz ,  Syed. 
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CINCHONA. 

CIDER  or  Cyder.    Eko. 

Cidre,  Fr.  I  Cidro  It. 

Zicier  Geb.     Siilr.r  Bps. 

ApFelwein  „      [  Siclia  Hv. 

Tha  wine  of  Hie  appJe.  It  is  maHe  in 
Britain,  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States.  There  iVas  a  recent  manu- 
facture of  cider  bytliemahar.-ijiih  of  Caslimere 
upon  a  large  anale. — Faulkner.  itcUuUueh. 

CWRE.     Fr.     Cidro.    It.     Cider. 

ClGAlia     Eso. 

ChiiKa  Ursn.  I  Shruttu  TaM 

Rotok  M*L*L.  I  Tsutt*  TEt. 

Cigars  are  made  all  over  the  south  and 
east  of  Asia,  but  the  must  celebrated  are 
those  of  Manilla,  of  Chinaura  in  Bengal,  of 
the  iflands  or  Lunka  of  the  Qodavery,  of 
Trichiuopnly  and  of  Dindigul.  See  Cheroots, 
CIMEKII.  The  Cinibri  or  Camri,  a 
Getic  race,  who  entered  Kuropa  from  Asia. 
Herodotus  (IVIelp^mBDe,  p.  190)  says  the 
CiiiimerianB,  expelled  by  the  MaasageUe, 
migrated  to  tha  Crimea.  Here  were  the 
ThyasagetjB,  or  western  Getai ;  and  theuce 
both  tbe  Geie  and  Cimbri  found  their  way 
to  the  B'lltic.  Bubniquls  the  jeauit,  describ- 
ing the  monuments  of  tbe  Comani  in  the 
Daabt-i-Kipchak,  whence  these  tribes  oitme, 
iiajB,  "  their  monumeiita  and  cicctes  of  stones 
are  like  the  Celtic  or  Drnidiual  remains  of 
£urope  —  Bdl't  Collection. 

CINCHONA.  A  South  American  geu us, 
many  species  of  whicb,  have  lieen  introduced 
iiitu  India  aiuce  the  beginning  of  1861.  The 
sites  selected  in  South  India  have  been  neiir 
Ootacamund  and  NeddiwHttum  on  the  Ncil- 
gherry  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet, 
C.  LncnmKfolia  and  C.  Fahudiana,  to  tha 
number  of  500,000  plantu,  had  previously 
l>eeii  planted  by  the  Dntch  in  Java,  On  the 
^eilgherries,  the  Qovernment  plantations 
extend  over  nearly  1,200  acres,  while  a  no 
inconsiderable  extent  on  the  estates  of  private 
landholders  is  covered  with  tha  best  varieties 
of  the  plant.  Along  the  hills  of  Wynaad 
»nd  iu  Mysore  the  cultivation  is  extending, 
slowly  perhaps,  for  it  is  but  a  secondary  care 
to  the  planter  until  he  can  see  his  nay  readi- 
ly to  n  remunerative  return.  A  hopeful  co- 
lony from  the  Neilgherry  stock  has  been 
planted  at  Tonnghoo,  and  promises  to  mul- 
tiply for  the  supply  of  British  Burmah.  Upon 
tbe  spurs  of  the  Darjeeling  hills  and  the  other 
slopes  of  British  Sikhim  the  cinchona  is  thriv> 
iiig  as  well, apparently,  as  in  ita  native  country. 
Plants  may  be  propngated  fmm  seed,  and  ex- 
[>eriments  tried  upon  the  Khssayah  hills  and 
>t.her  high  latitudes  upon  a  less  expeusive 
icale,  and  with  more  chances  of  anccess  than 
roni  previous  efforts.  In  the  Doons,  iu  the 
^orth  Western  Provinces,  plants  brought  from 
I>arjeeling  have  been  successfolly  planted  out 
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at  Ohandwallah.  In  the  Kangra  district  of 
the  Punjab,  the  cinchona  flourishea  on   four 

eiitateg,  and  the  early  outturn  shona  that  the 
L'ftrks  are  siifficiently  rich  in  quiuiue  to  en- 
courage cultivation  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
There  was  long  a  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  cultivxtion  of  cinchona  in  Kangra. 
But  Major  Puke,  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
four  plantations  there,  belonging  to  private 
persons,  reports  that  the  plant  has  been  anc- 
ceasfully  introduced  and  will  become  natural- 
ized. On  their  estate  at  Bowarna,  the  Pun- 
jab Cinchona  Company  have  increased  the 
area  planted  out  to  21)  acres,  ott  which  they 
have  i]uw  14,730  young  trees  all  in  healthy 
condition,  and  varying  in  height  from  five  to 
sii  feet.  Bark  taken  from  branches  2  years 
and  4  months  old  yielded,  on  nnalyaia.  3^  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallized,  or 
more  than  in  the  cinchona  barka  of  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  experiments  in 
cinchona  cultivation  did  not  really  commence 
in  Eangra  till  March  1 864.  There  were,  in 
18G9,  53  acres  permanently  planted  ont.  The 
3]iecies  "  Succirubra,''  "  h\ icrantha"  and 
"Calisaya"  thrive  best  in  the  valley  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  3,000  to  3,500  feet,  while 
tbe  speoiea  Coudaminia  requires  a  somewhat 
higher  altitade. 

The  Native  States  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  have  evinced  a  desire  to  promote 
cinchona  cultivation.  By  the  latest  returns 
there  were  in  the  Government  gardens  at 
j  Darjeeling  782,048  planta.  and  in  private 
I  gardens,  which  probably  .iggregated  ITOacres, 
232,778.  Tha  great  work  of^he  Darjeelinn 
I  plantations  has  been  the  iiatui-alizatinn  of  the 
'i  Cincliona  calitaya,  tha  "queen  of  the  cin- 
I  chonas,"  which  had  been  reared  with  lesi 
I  success  at  Outacamund.  At  Ootacamund  the 
area  planted  out  is  returned  at  1,IS2 
'  acres ;  the  number  of  plants  at  894,050. 
'  The  total  expenditure  from  the  conimence- 
I  ment  of  operations  bos  been  IU.  513,593  or 
Ha.  21,072  le-'S  than  the  original  estimates. 
But  it  muat  be  remembered,  in  comparing  the 
relative  expense  of  the  Darjeeling  and  Oota- 
camund plaiitatiorisi  that  convict  labour  was 
employed  on  the  latter  for  a  considerable 
period,  'Hie  red  and  gray  barks  have  been  the 
most  successful  at  Ootacamund,  the  Caiitaya 
ranking  only  third.  The  success  of  Ootaca- 
mund barks  of  the  Cinchona  offieinalis  has 
been  remarkable.  At  the  last  analysis,  Mr. 
Howard  extracted  11-49  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids  and  975  per  cent,  of  qniaioe  from 
the  lanceolate  variety.  Thelorgeat  extract 
hitherto  known  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  85  per  cent,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  is  quinine.  Private  onltiva- 
tion  upon  tbe  Neilgherriea  is  retrograding 


CINCHONA. 

in  common  with  all  other  eaterpriza.  Several 
years  ago  b.  beginning  was  made  in  Truvan- 
core  with  1,628  plants  and  5,817  cuttings  in 
the  Peerraode  gardens.  No  statiatica  are  avail- 
able of  the  Derah  Doon  plantations,  but 
ill  those  in  the  Kangra  valley  there  were  fifty- 
three  acres  planted  out  with  98,972  plants. 
A  late  anajysia  showed  that  Ckinchona  luc- 
cirubTU  grown  at  Kaiigiu  yielded  '25(i  of 
Quinia,  a  result  that  cannot  but  be  oon- 
Bidered  highly  satacfactory. 
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Cinchona  batk  from  Neilgherries  in  1867, 
brought  2s.  the  lb,  and  quill  bark  1».  9d.  The 
best  Fiamples  conUined  T  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loids after   4  years' growth. 

Scarcely  thirty  years  h»ve  pawed  since 
Cinchona  cnltivalion  was  little  more  than  a 
dresm  in  the  minds  of  Royle,  Falconer  and 
a  few  other  natnralists,  acd  a  very  aiiort  pe- 
riod since  the  first  pknts  wei-e  brought  to 
the  country.  Yet  the  cultivation  which  ap. 
pears  to  na  to  be  in  its  infancy  would  by 
them  have  been  accepted  as  the  acme  of  anc- 
oesa.  I'hifl  success  has  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Clement  R.  Markham  who  twice  went 
to  S.  America  and  brought  plants  to  the  Neil- 
cherry  Hills,  and  of  Mr.  Mclvor  of  Oota- 
camuud,  to  whose  great  Bkill,  Mr.  Markham 
attribnted  entirely  their  growing.  The  next 
Btep  to  be  taken,  is  to  obtain  cheap  qninine. 
Until  quinine  can  be  extracted  in  India  and 
barks  analysed  without  the  heavy  eipendi 


specimens  for  the  opinions  of  home  efaeiniit^ 
we  cannot  look  for  cheap  qainine  uor  oudr 
expect  that  Cinchona  piintatiom  will  bi 
extended  by  private  enterpiiae.  Ofthan- 
quiaites  for  the  preparation  of  tlie  bark  tht 
more  important  inatenals  are  lime,  aodi, 
pearlash,  magnesia,  animal  charcoal,  anl- 
phuric  acid,  alcohol  and  other  subatituttL 
The  advantage  of  manofacturing  with  id- 
digenous  alkaloids  is  more  fnllv  appueot  it 
other  respects  than  from  its  chespiisu.  1h 
harks  yield  more  cinchona  and  of  a  better 
quality  wtien  fresh,  aud  the  expensive  prepM 
tions  necessary  for  safe  exportation  iiail- 
together  avoided.  With  the  exception  o( 
sulpharic  acid  all  the  materials  reqaireilii 
the  extraction  of  quinine  have  been  f<nii4(a 
the  Neiigherries  and  in  the  neighbonrhood b^ 
ifficienC  abundance  for  extensive  mmifx^ 
turing  operations,  and  moat  if  not  all  of  tlxn 
are  to  be  found  in    the  Sikkim  ranges. 

CINCHONACEiE,  the  coffee  tribe  .if 
plants  of  wliich  there  are  233  genera  and  i'lt 
species.  Of  these  729  species  are  knownW 
occur  in  the  south  and  eaat  of  Asia,  viz.  ffi 
2^iizibar,  Timor,  Persia,  Jnpen,  each  thrM,iii 
Arabia  four,  and  iu  India  695. 

CINERARIA  AZURGA,  flowering  i-UM 
known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Aster,  dm] 
Sowers  of  orange,  yellow,  purple  and  red  e> 
loared  varieties.  They  grow  from  twotojlra 
feet  high,  the  leaves  being  covered  "14  • 
soft  white  down. — Riddell. 

CINGHALESE,  a  mode  of  writmg  Sis*- 
lese,  the  people  and  lauguage  of  Cejioo. 

CINNABAR,  Eno.  Qer. 


ZuDJefer 
Puk  Sbaugharf 
Cinaber 
Vermilioen 
Bi-Bulphuret  ol 
mercury 


GxB- 


Uydrar^riUial- 
phureMim 

Galiiga  1 

3rdllisngaai         1 

SLuigMt 


mt  J 


Iifihalum  ^  1 

Cinibrio  * 

6badiiingam  '^ 
luRbUikam  -       ' 

Inghilikam  I* 

commerce  native  and»^ 


Ziuao 

Itothea  Bchnefel-que 
okBilber 

Hiugda. 

This  is  found  u»  ijui»».".,.vw  — . , 

footured.  The  best  Native  cinnabar  if* 
heavy,  brilliant,  of  a  high  colour,  anijf 
from  earthy  or  stony  matter.  It  "f^^ 
iu  various  places,  chiefly  in  qaicW|^ 
minea,  being  one  of  the  ores  of  t'*''"* 
It  occurs  native  in  China  abundantly  in** 
si,  and  all  the  qmcksilver  (shwin  jin  "  ^ 
silver,"  i.  e.  hydrargyrum,)  not  lmporMdn|| 
China,  is  there  obtiuned  from  this  ot,  *  * 


ture   that  mast   be  incurred   in  Bubmitling 'said,  by  arude  process  of  burmug 
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in  the  wells,  and  than  collecting  tbe  metal  after 
coadenutioD.  Cinnabar  hai  been  dtacoTored  at 
Baseiu,  in  Borneo,  in  a  monntain  range  called 
Snngo,  extending  between  two  branches  of  the 
Sarawak  river.  It  yields  84  per  cent,  of 
qtiicksilver.  For  inking  artificial  cinnabar, 
vhen  two  parte  of  mercnry  and  one  of 
sulphur  are  triturated  together,  t)ie  mercur; 
gradually  disai>pearB,  and  tliB  nhule  aasumea 
tbe  form  of  a  black  powder.  When  this  is 
boated  red  hot,  it  Bublimes,  and  if  a  proper 
weasel  be  placed  to  receive  it,  a  caka  b  ob- 
tained of  a  fine  red  colonr,  trhicb,  when  redu- 
ced to  a  Gne  powder,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Vemillion  {Thomton't  Chemttlry).  Artificial 
cinnabar  is  largely  manufactured  in  Calcutta, 
aad  in  email  quantities  at  Surat,  Manufac- 
tured cinnabar  is  found  in  all  the  Tenasserim 
bfuara,  but  it  is  imported  there.  It  haB 
been  emt>loyed  in  medicine  by  tbe  Iiindooe 
frum  time    immemorial,    to    salivate    tlieir 


CINKAllOHTU  ALBIFLOBUH. 

patients,  which  they  do  most  effectaally  by 
causing  them  to  inhale  its  fumes.  Tbe  Bnr- 
man  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  Cinnabar  or  bianlphnret  of  Mer- 
cury is  sold  in  Calcutta  in  red,  striated,  cr]re- 
talliue  lumps,  also  in  powder;  it  is  often 
adulterated  by  red  lead  and  brick  dust.  It 
is  entirely  volatile  from  a  slip  uf  talc,  white 
these  impuritius  remain  behind.  Compouid 
Cinnabar  Ointment,  is  Captain  Aitkin's  well 
known  and  uneful  "  ringworm  ointment." — 
Williams'  Middle  Kingiiom,  p.  246.  MaMiu 
Btag.  Phar.  p.  Zm. 

CINNABRE.  Fe.    Oiimabar. 

CINNABRIUM.    Lat.     Cinnabar. 

CINNAMOUUM,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Lauracax,  con- 
fined to  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Liudley 
includes  in  the  genus  Cin  name  mum,  the 
following   twelve  species. 


Naai«>. 

Habitat. 

Product. 

C.  aromatitum 

C.  eolLtUwui 

C-  JBVuiicnm 

C-  Kiamia 

Chin. 

Cnlitlavu  bark. 

\      Blnme     m    periodic    colie,    ind  the    ifter-iAini 

Said  to  prodoE^A  one  kinA  at  Wtssor  birk 

Flowers  ot  C»«si».  tad  ■  vey  Inlef.or  cinninion 

Puraiihed  lh«  grcimr  fui  ot  tixt  old  Folia  MaUbatbri 

Similar  to  C.  culitUwan 

Similir  to  do.  hut  mure  bitter 

Tti-pU  loavei  or  Folia  Halabathri  of  Indian  thopi. 

True  cinnamon 
Uutia  lignca. 

AmboyoB 

J«y«andBornBO 

Cochin  China '.'. 

C-  nitidum 

C-  rnbrum _ 

C-  Sintoo 

C"   TmiMk 

C.  lanlliooBuron 

C  «rlui;VM.CM.i. 

iDdit,  Javi.  Cajlon 

Coohin  Chins 

India 

Holncou 

"IS::::::"::-:::::.. 

Dr.  Wight,  in  Icones,  gives  figures  of  tbe 
following  14  species  i — 
C.    albifloriim. 


C.    culitlawau. 

C.  ovalifolium. 

C.    dabiam. 

C.  porpotuuflore 

C.    dnlce. 

C.  recur vatupu 

C.  "lloii 
C.    mulcifloniiii.  C.  Zajlanicnm. 

Vbere  are  however  20  known  specie*, 
some  of  which  yield  cinnamon  and  others 
cassIa,  two  aromatic  barks  which  appear  to 
differ  from  each  other  in  little,  except  in 
-tbe  degree  in  which  tbe  aromatic  principle 
exists  ill  them.  One  of  these  products  hae 
been  noticed  under  the  head  Cassia,  and  the 
other  will  be  remarked  on  under  Cinnamon. 
CinE>*>ii*»iiuin  rubrnm,  grows  in  Coohin 
(Jtiius,  and  contains  an  euential  oil,  smell- 
ing of  cloves,  but  not  so  agreeable. 
C-iunamomnm  sintoo,  grows  on  tiie  Neil- 
abcrrj  mountms  in  Hindustan,  and  the 
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higher  hills  of  Java.  It  ia  a  tree  80  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  in  quality  very  like  the  true  Culit< 
lawan,  but  not  so  agreeable  ;  it  is  more  bitter 
and  drier,  and  more  powdery  when  chewed. 
Cinnamomnm  tamala  is  m  native  of  India, 
wild  in  Deruanee  and  Qongachora,  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Rungpoor,  Tbe  taste  of  tbe 
leaves  when  dried  is  aromatic  ;  they  are  sold 
in  the  ahops  under  tbe  name  of  folia  Mala- 
bathri  Tamalapathri  of  India.  Cinnamomnm 
XantboneuTon  ia  a  tree  growing  on  the  Papuan 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas.  The  bark  has  great 
fragrance  when  fresh,  but  loaes  this  qualityia 
time.  It  is  so  extremely  like  Maesoy  bark 
aa  to   be  confounded   with    iL — Eng.   Cye. 

1089.    O'Skaughruity,  page  544. 

CINNAMOMUM  ALBIFLORUM.  Wraa. 
C.  Camphoiatuoi.  £1.        I  Laurua  CtMm,  Soxli, 
C.  Tamala,  P.  Neu.  | 

Dalchiui  HiHD.  [  Tej  |>at.  Uind. 

Tajkalmi,    Leaves.  I 
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CINNAMOKUM  INERS. 

This  tree  grows  in  Tippenh,  Nepaul  and  in 
the  Punjab,  ia  not  uncommoD  in  the  Himalaya 
oist  of  the  Sntlej,  groirs  sparingly  at  abunt 
5,000  feet  as  fat  as  tbe  Kavi,  and  probably  in 
Hazaro.  Part  at  least  of  the  officinal  bark 
and  leaves  are  probably  derived  from  this 
tree.  The  former  ia  given  for  gunorrhtea, 
and  the  latter  ore  need  in  rheumatism,  being 
considered  stimulant.  Its  timber  does  not 
appear  to  be  volued.— K<%<.  708.  Dr.J.L- 
SUioart, 

CINNAMOMUil  AROMATICUM,  Nam 

V.  KsKN. 

C.  caaaia,  Blume.  \  Laurus     Cinnsmomum, 

Lauriu  cassia.  Hen  I.  3.    |      Andr.  Xtpat. 

A  tree  of  ciHiaiderable  siie,  said  to  grow 
in  the  dry  sandy  districts  lying  N.  W.  of  the 
towuof  Fai  foe,  between  Lat.  lo  and  16  N. 
It  is  said  to  produce  the  cinnamon  of  China 
and  Cochin- Ctiiua,  as  also  cassia  bark  and  the 
aromatic  fruits  called  Cassia  buds.  See 
Cinnamon. 

CINNAMOMUM  CITRIODOKUM,  Tnw. 
SiNOU.  A  tree  Paogaree  Koorontidoogasa  of 
Ceylon,  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet 
iu  the  Snfragam  district  at  an  elevation  of  1 000 
to  2000  feet.  It  is  distinguisbed  by  the  vena- 
tion of  its  leaves  aod  by  the  truucated  cup 
of  the  fruit  The  bark  has  mucli  of  the  odour 
of  citronella  oil,  inter  mixed  with  something 
of  the  fragrance  of  common  cinuomom. — T/aa, 
£n.  PI.  Zei/t.p-2i>3. 

CINNAMOMUM    CULITLAWAN,AeM. 
LauruB  culitlawau,  Hoxb. 

„      caryophyllus,  Lour. 
Corteicaryophylloides,  Humph, 

A  native  of  Amboyna,  especially  in 
Leitimoo  near  the  villages  of  SavaKuttou  and 
Ema.  It  also  grows  iu  Cochin  China.  The 
bark  when  dry  is  aromatic  like  cloves,  but 
less  pungent  tiiid  sweeter.  It  has  some  astriug- 
eucy,  and  owes  its  medicinal  activity  to  a 
oombination  of  volatile  oil  resin,  and  bitter 
extractive.  It  is  used  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints, diarrhcea,  &c.  The  natives  of  Am- 
boyna use  the  oil  in  both  as  an  internal 
medicine  and  as  a.  stimulating  liniment. 
—Voigl.^QS,  Eng:  Cye.  page.  1089. 

CLNNAMOilUM  DULUE.  Nbes. 
C.  chineusis  Bi.    \  Laurus  dulcis  Roxb. 

A  small  tree  of  China,  leaves  and  bark  of  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste  and  odour. — Rnxb.  ii.  203. 

CINNAMOMUM  EUCALYPTOIDES, 
Mess.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Ualabai  its 
leaves  have  a  strong  acrid  clove  like  odour  and 
taste  somewhat  tinctured  with  camphor. 
Sets  quoud  by  Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM  INERS.    Rein. 
Theet-k;am-bo      Borm.  .  Kan  dol  chiui       Mabr. 
Irfn-kjau  „        Kot-karva         MaleaL. 

Wild  cimiunon        Ems.  |  SombolaPuli  pills    T*h. 
Dar-cMai  Hunt,  i  Pwhaku  TjtL. 
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CINKAUOMUH  OBTUSIFOLIIM. 

This  tree  is  snpposed  to  be  the  C.  Cim 
of  Rbeede.  It  grows  along  the  great  ruigi 
of  the  ghauta,  and  in  the  hilly  parU  of  UaU- 
bar  and  the  Coucaua,  in  iloulmeiD,  AUiu, 
Gbapedong,  Penang,  and  Java.  It  ia  suppoud 
to  yield  part  of  the  Cassia  and  Ciuiiimon 
of  commerce.  Its  leaves,  on  being  faruiaid, 
have  a  strung  spicy  smell.  The  tree  is  fooad 
in  the  Bombay  ghat  forests,  chiefly  la  tte 
south,  and  Dr.  Qibson  says  the  wood  ii  ittbet 
strong,  but  is  little  used  in  honse  bmli% 
or  for  implements.  Dr.  Wight  saye,  it  ii  t 
tall  tree  in  Qoiinbatore,  rather  slendtr  in  pto- 
portion  to  its  height ;  the  wood  is  fioe,  ntt 
grained  and  supposed  very  good,  bat  Kpp- 
reiitly  has  never  been  used  by  the  carpestai 
there,  as  nnne  of  them  are  acquainted  liA 
it. — Dii.  Gihton  and  Wight. 

CINNAMOIIUM  J AVAKICUM,  is  i  tw 
with  a  trunk  20  feet  to  30  feet  high,  gm- 
ing'iu  Java  and  Borneo.  The  bark  is  ol  t 
deep  cinnamon  brown  colour  more  bittu 
than  Culitlawau  bark,  and  the  leaves,  ^n 
rubbed,  have  a  very  sharp  aromatic  odont. 
Blume  says  the  bark  deserves  the  sttectiot 
of  medical  raeu  oa  account  of  its  poweriil 
Rjiti-spaamodic  properties. — Eng.  OgC'  PV 
1098. 

CINNAMOMUM  KAIMIS.  See  CisM- 
momum. 

CINNAMOMUM LITSEjEFOLIUM.  Tmr. 
Koodoo- EuorooDdoo  gass,  Sirob. 

A  tree  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  growing  at  Sir 
pootella  iu  the  central  province  of  Ceylon  il 
an  elevation  of  5,0UO  feet.  Its  bark  is  quia 
in  od  oro  u  a. — TAu>. 

CINNAMOMUM  LOUREIRIL  Neb. 
Kio-kiii,  Chi»*.  I  Ni-kei,  Jiril. 

Grows  on  the   lofty   mountains  of  Codim 

China,  to   the  west    towards    Laos,    and  ii 

Japan.    The  flowers  of  Cassia  are  produced  )rj 

tliit  species.     The  old  and  young  branclie«>M 

worthless,  but    tlie   middle-sized   shoots  tJ* 

superior  to  that  of  Ceylon,   and  are  soW  « 

much  higher  price. ^£np.  Ci/c,  page  I0S9. 

CINNAMOMUM      NIDITUM. 

C.  Cassia,  Ifees,  W.    Ic. 

Kadigi-hindi,        An,        1  C.  Castia  Ntet, 

Trj-pat,  Beno.      LaurasDitida, 

SadruB,  UiNO.      Pntnij  (bart), 

1  Tamalspatn, 

Described  as  »  tree  of  Sumatra,  sm^  ^ 
small  tree  or  shrub  on  the  contineDt  ^"^ 
Its  flowers  are  small  and  of  pale  yell"* 
colour,  and  tbe  bark  is  cinnamon  litei»^ 
and  odour.  It  is  the  plant  which  ''*?' 
the  principal  part  of  the  '  Folia  '"I*"^^ 
of  the  old  pharmacologists. — Eng.Cfif^^*'^  . 
CINNAMOMUM  GBTUSIFOLIUM-Sn 
L»uru8  obtusiEolia,  Boib.  |  L.  Jtalabatliri*  *?— *y 

A  tree  of   the   mountainous  conn"'**'! 
mediately  east  of  Bengal,  nitb  snuU  P 
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CINNAMON. 

isb  jsllow  flowers.  Its  timber  is  Tery  meful 
iorvwion»par|iosBs.~fiori.  302,  K«f(.307. 
CINNAMOMUMZErLANlCUM.BaaxN. 
Sta.  W. 

C.  capptni-eoTondfl,  Blunt-  Nut. 
Far.  0.  nKllt|(orvn. 
,  W.  le.       I  C.  dnbium,  Iftii. 
out,  IT.  I.   I  (;.  Titloauu,  W.  J. 


CINNAMON. 


Yin:  y.  nalifolium. 
C  oTKUfalium.  Wight, 
Id  sddition  to  tbe  kbove  aynnnfmB,  Mr. 
ThwaitM  (En.  Pi.  Zeyl.,  p.  252)  strongl; 
HupeoU  that  C.  obtuBifolia,  N.  ab.  E.  Ic, 
[1.36,  cum.  ejn.  Wight,  Ic.  t.  159  j  C.  baia- 
DU,  N.  ab.  E.  la.  p.  26,  cam.  bjd.  ;  C.  miUaba- 
thrum, Batka;  N.  ab.  B.  lo.,  p.  38, cum,  syn.  C- 
im,  Wight,  Ic,  tt.  122,  122  bis,  230,  »nd  C. 
utidaiD,N.ab.E.  Ia,p.43,camB7ii.  Wight. 
f.0.  t  124,  will  prove  to  ba  mere  forms  of  the 
KBunt  species.  He  thas  further  observes 
'  withaat  the  oppoTtnnity  which  [  have  bad 
i  Msiiig  iinmerouB  examples  of  this  very 
vritbla  tree,  I  should  scaicely  have  ventared 
tnnite  tbeabuTeeiiiiRieratad  varieties  under 
H  specific  Dame,  so  unlike  one  another 


>ira  of  specimens  it  is  frequently  difficult, 
r  even  impossible,  to  determine  to  which 
itiety  to  rafor  some  of  them,  so  intenue- 
iste  are  they  in  character.  The  beet  cluna- 
en  of  cominerca  is  the  produoa  of  what  I 
uider  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  var. 
utd  the  trees  of  this  form  have  usually 
tge  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape  ;  but 
)  (nrka  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species  {los- 
M  the  odour  of  cinnamon  in  a  greater  or 
■  degree.  Mid  it  is  not  always  [lossible  to 
Ige  of  the  quality  of  the  bark  from  the  fo- 
ge,  for  I  have  observed  the  cinnomon-peel- 
^  when  collecting  bark  from  cultivated 
M,  taste  a  small  portion  before  commencing 
it  operatioDB,  and  pass  over  some  trees  eui 
St  for  their  purpose.  The  bark  of  j9  and 
I  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  I  iiave  been 
Mmed  is  never  collected,  except  fcr  the 
pose  of  adulteration.  A  fragrant  oil,  sold 
ier  the  nanie  of  "  Clove  oil,"  is  obrained 
distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  cultl- 
\d  duoamon-tree,  and  the  roots  ^ield, 
•r  a  umilar  process,  a  certain  quantity  of 
fiiior.  The  ripe  seeds  contain  some  amount 
tearine,  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now 
aetsd  £or  any  purpose."  The.  En.  tt.  Zeyl. 
52. 
IHNAMON.  Ehg. 


V^LiAt,  I  RauD  Lunuidaj    Siooii. 

FsM.    Cuiela  Hf. 

„       Ctrruwa  pattoi       Tah. 

SiMa.  I  KsravA  ,, 

IdifOB  :  Suuulanuiga  pntta  Tbl. 


Eatu  bima 
D*r  chin! 
Dalchant 

Kurundu  „      i 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Cinnamomnm 
Zaylanicnm,  Nefs  von  Eienbeek,  fLaunu 
Cmitantaum,  Linn.),  and  the  True  Cinnamon 
of  the  shops.  Cinnamon  is  the  Kinnemon  of 
Exod.  XXX.  2S  (see  BibleCycLii.  p.  210),  and 
the  Kiwuatiinov  of  Herodotue,  a  niune  which  ha 
states  the  Qreeks  learned  from  the  PhieniciBas. 
The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Singalesa 
Katj^anawa  (dulc»  lignum),  or  the  Malay 
Kaimanit,  whieh  Mr.  Marshall  says  is  some- 
times pronounced  Xainamatiii.  {v.  Antig.  of 
Bind.  iltd.  84  and  Ul.)  Two  varieties  of 
cinnamon  are  known  in  commerce,  that  of 
Ceylon  and  Cayenne  and  the  Chinese  cinna- 
mon, which  is  of  far  inferior  qnality,  and 
often  smelling  most  distinctly  of  bugs.  A 
third  species,  considered  by  Fee  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  larger  branches  and  trunks  of 
cinnamon  trees,  grown  in    .ill  sorts  of  soils 

^ and  looalitiea,  ia   the  Mato  cinnamon  of  the 

forms   of  each,   but  in  a  large  j  Portuguese  (CanelU  mala  or  plsta)  the  wild 
■     -  •      —     •      canelU  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the    Kspoor  Cou- 

roundou  of  the  Ceylonese. 

Ceylon  has  ever  been  the  chief  place  of 
production.  From  the  earliest  period  at 
which  any  record  existed  concerning  the  use 
of  this  spice,  and  which  extends  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  up  to  the  year 
1760,  duriug  the  latter  portion  of  the  Dutch 
rule  in  Ceylon,  cinnamon  grew,  in  a  wild  state, 
amongst  the  thick  jungles  of  the  low  and  hilly 
country,  the  best  always  having  been  cut 
upon  the  light  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  tree  ia  found  only  in  the  western,  sonth- 
em  and  central  provinces,  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  abundance  of  cin- 
namon growing  on  the  west  const  of  the 
island,  which  induced  the  first  Poitaguesa 
settlers  to  fix  the  sent  of  their  goverameut  at 
Coliinibo,  a  spot  devoid  of  any  harbour  or 
shelter  for  shipping.  Ia  1S33  the  trade  ia 
this  article  was  thrown  open  to  the  pablic, 
and  si.^  years  later  the  government  commen- 
ced the  sale  of  their  preserved  plantations  hj 
monthly  auctions.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
them,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  dis- 
posed oF,  chiefly  to  the  Ikitiah  merchants  and 
capitalists.  The  forests  are  still  searched  for 
the  jungle  cinnamon  by  the  natives,  especial- 
ly when  there  happens  to  bs  a  little  better 
demand  for  the  spice,  but  the  quality  of  this 
sort  ia  fat  below  that  of  the  cultivated  bark, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  it  being  generally 
devoid  of  any  flavour  or  aroma.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon  their 
yearly  shipmeDts  amounted  to  10,000  bales 
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Cacella    It.  Lit.  Foht. 
CinDnmomum  Lat. 

Eatnamanis         HlLAV. 


of  83  lbs.  each,  of  which  5,000  were  for 
India,  Persia  ktid  Ambia.  These  Utter 
pl&ceH  have  loag  ceased  to  take  aiiy  ciuna- 
moii,  whilst  the  ezpurts  to  Eiirupo  have  been 
reduced  to  7,000  bales  nf  100  lbs.  in  1849, 
6,000  bales  io  1850,  and  5,800  bales  in  I85I,  | 
although  the  selling  price  in  tbe  Loodon  mur- 1 
ket  had  been  bcougliC  d-jva  to  about  tine- 
third  to  that  realised  twenty  years  before. 
lu  1839,  the  ezjwrt  duty  in  Ceylon  was  2a. 
6d.,  aud  28.,  according  to  qtiality  ;  it  ia  now 
only  4d.  per  lb.  on  all  sorts.  AtmoRt  all  the 
C«jloii  cinnamon  is  sent  to  Britain,  and  in 
the  five  years  1846  to  1850,  the  Hvenge  im- 
ports amounted  lo  251  tons,  but  Sritain  uses 
only  about  14  loii!i  and  the  restisallra-export- 
•d.  Capper.  Thaailet.  O'Shaugh.  Statitt. 
ofCommtrct.  Itoyle. 

CINNAMON  STONE.  One  of  the  infe- 
rior gems.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  iiee 
Oems. 

CINNAMUS.     See  Greeks  of  Asia. 

CINNABa,  are  genii,  and  male  duucera  in 
Sirargs,  the  heaven  of  Indra. — Sir  W.  JoniM, 
p.  270,  p-  xiii.     See  Indra. 

CINTADESEDA.   Sp.     Eibbon. 

CINTRA  ORANGE.    Citrua  auranUnm. 

CIOCCOIAIA.     It.     Chocolate. 

CIP0LL4.     It.     Onion. 

CIRCAETUS  GALLICUS,  Gmbl.  The 
Common  Serpent  Eagle. 

C.  biMhydmotyliK.  •  Utgtr. 
Sap  maKl  Bbno.  |  PimulaBvdda        Tbl. 

^*1  patu  CiH.      Rawui  uf  thi>  Wigri. 

Suap  mar  Hind.     KoatUtell*  of  the  Fer- 

Pambu  Prandu      I'AH.    \     kail 

This  Serpent  Eagle  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  common  all  ever  Indii 
and  Asia,  has  been  killed  in  Denmark  ;  bu 
never  in  the  British  lalands,  prefers  the  opei 
grouud,  questing  like  a  hurrier.  It  eats  any 
creature,  but  snakes  and  lizards  are  its  chief 
food,  hovering  in  the  air,  and  pouncing  down 
suddenly  like  a  stone.  It  seizes  theanake 
by  the  head  with  its  talona,  and  the  snake 
often  twines  its  body  around  the  bird,  a 
BO  encumbers  it  that  it  is  occasionally 
canght.    Jerdan. 

CIBCAR,  In  the  niahomedan  land  re- 
venue ByBtem,  Circar  is  a  sub-division  of  a 
Soobah.  The  N.  W.  Provinces  of  India,  ex- 
cluding the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories, 
comprise  no  complete  soobah,  but  only  por- 
tions of  the  four  soohaha  of  Agra,  Allahabad, 
Delhi,  and  Oudb.  Each  loobah  was  divid- 
ed into  a  certain  number  of  Circara,  and 
each  Circar  into  Pergnnahs  or  Mehala, 
(which  are  used  aa  eqaivalent  ezpresrions) 
and  the  Fergunahs  again  are  aggregated  into 
PuBtooiB  or  districts  :  and  as  tho  Pergnnah  of 
24£  ' 


the  same  Dustoor  are  of  course  al«a]>)  ««■ 
tiguona,  the  Dustoor  statement  ia  old  K^ 
ters,  if  copied  with  any  regard  to  coireetBM, 
frequently  forms  a  very  imporcaut  moataf 
the  verificaiion  of  doubtful  nanies.  SuM 
is  an  Arabic  word,  eiguifyiiig  a  fa  aid  of 
money,  or  a  granary.  Circar  isliterallp 
chief,  a  su[>ervi«ur.  Dustoor,  besides  ligoif;- 
irig  a  rule,  is  alBu  a  Milliliter,  a  mooDilMc. 
Pergunah  means  tax-jtaviDg  land,  an  veil  v, 
a  perfume  composed  of  various  ingredicau 
The  title  of  So<>bahdar,  or  lord  .if  tha  Soobik, 
is  loug  subsequent  to  Akbar'a  tiaia  Slpkt 
Halar  was  then  tlia  only  desigastioD  «i  iki 
Emperor's  Viceroy  ia  each  Soobah.  tJUB 
the  British,  the  country  kuown  as  the  Kant 
em  Circars  atretchea  for  470  tuilei  fna 
Orisaa  southward  between  the  Eiistcnigbus 
aud  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  A.  D.  \Gi, 
that  the  mahomedans  of  the  Deoui  ezUfidtd 
1  to  the  Nortbern  Circars.  Attta 
cime  Oria,  tho  rajah  of  what  ia  no*  >^ 
Ganjam  country,  died  without  issue,  wdki 
adopted  BonMnugulRoy,  audhis  coasioBBO' 
ner  (!)  became  competitora  for  the  suceeatA 
DariiJgMahmoud'alia)e(in  1512),theBihiiiiM 
Dynasty    was    dismembered,  and    fin  D*- 

kingdama  aet  up.     The  coantrr 
kuuwii  as    ''  The  Northern  Circars,"  fella 

dominion  of  the  Kootub  ShabM  iSM, 
whose  capital  was  Qolconda  or   HydoM 

porCioD  south  of  the  Godaveiy  " 
tributary  without  difficulty,  Wistua  Dm* 
Gajeputty,  a  powerful  prince  ofOrisi,^ 
rul«d  in  Rajahmnndry  and  Chicacole,  ai* 
held  submiHsion,  and  it  was  not  till  A-A 
1571  that  his  pretensiooswere  lowered.  A 
Northern  Circars  territory  was  occapi«iT 
the  British  in  1766.— S/io(.  Ami.  W 
Adm.    Vol.  XI.  243.  . 

CIKCASSIA,  the  Cherkas  or  Tcheiiw" 
Asiatics,  is  on  the  northern  face  of  the  0* 
coauB.  It  coiitaiua  many  tribes  of  tU 
appearance  and  dignity,  flome  of  wboaiU 
au  Arab  descent,  others  are  l^rtu  ■ 
Changish  Ehan.  They  divide  themselM> 
three  claasea,  princes,  nobles,  and  w*^^ 
the  latter,  like  the  cUns  of  Seotlucl  M 
faithfully  attached  to  their  chieftama  t" 
young  women  are  famed  for  their  1 
and  are  sought  for  in  the  neigt*-;^ 
kingdoms.  They  are  brought  up  ii>^ 
aud  domastio  habits  by  their  met^j* 
Uugbt  the  use  of  the  needle  in  it 
works,  and  to  make  their  own  di* 
those  of  the  men  of  their  familj,*  * 
otherwise  very  carefully  reared. 

Soon  after  a  girl  ia  bom,  her  *"*^"  "^ 
ded  by  a  leathern  bandage,  sewn  t>F'>* 
which  only  gives  way  afterwiida  to  tw**^ 
r»l  growth  ol  the  child.  It  is  then  lif*^ 
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CIECUMCISION. 


by  nnoUisr;  and  no  on,  till  the  shape  is  com-  i  serve  tha  tarm  of  the  ancient  rite.— Burton' t 
jdetely  formed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  !  PUgr'mwie  lo  Jleeeah  Vol.  iii.  p.  204. 


couatry.     On   tlie    marriage  night,  tbe  hns- 

band  cots   the  cincture   with  his  poignard. 

After  marriage  the  women  are  kept  very  close, 

not  even  their  husband's  onni  relntious  being 

suffered  to  vie  it  ihem  ;  but  a  man  has  no 

nbjectinii  to  allow  a  stranger  to  be  alone  with 

hia  wife.     For  it  ie  a  strict  rule  with   the 

Circassians,  never  to    he    seen   by  a    third 

person  in  the  preaenceof  their  wivea.    Among  '  acknowledge    having    derived 

other  tribes  of  the  CaucaBus,  and  particularly  j  former.  According  to  Buueen  (iv.  273)  it  n.-u 

thai  of  the  Kiaty,  when  a  traveller  arrives  at ;  not  followed  amongst  the  I'hoeniciivns.      Thf 

one  nf  their  abodes,  the  host    ordera   one  of  |  Rgyptiana  and  Jews  were  alike  in  the  prao 

bis  daughters  to  do  the  honoura  of  his  recep-    tice  of  circumcision.    (Merodotus  ii.  36.) 


CIRCUMBARI,  a  small  town  in  the 
Carnatic  in  L.  13'  39°  N-  and  L.  79'  32=  E, 
near  Tripaty.     It  is  360  feet  above  thesea. 

CIRCUMCISION. 
Kbutna,  Arab.  |  SooDtae,  Eikd. 

The  Pbisnicians  had  this  rite  iu  common 
with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews,  and  they 


lion,  to  tiike  care  of  hia  boree  nnd  baggiige, 
prepare  his  moals,  and  to  remain  with  him. 
With  the  natives  of  apart  of  Lapland,  not  very 
far  fnim  Torneo,  the  wife  of  the  host  takes 
care  of  his  gnest  during  his  sojourn  under 
her  husbsnd'H  roof.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  nf  dissimilar  origin,  but  they  are 
alike  fnraed  for  the  warlike  habits  of  the 
men  and  the  beauty  of  their  young  women. 
Jn  the  time  of  Selim  I  the  Mamaluka  were  all 
slKvea  of  pare  Circassian  blood.  More  re- 
cently, only  tfae  Burgite  Mamnlnks  irere  of 
CircsbRSian  origin. — Nntvxot  Circauiam,  liy 
Charla  Tftuehin.  PorUr's  Travels.  Vol.  I. 
p.  141,  144.  Lond.  As.  I'ratu.  VoLI.9S. 
See  Kabarda. 

CIRCLE,  nnder  the  form  of  a  winged 
circle,  the  As»iyriana  worshipped  the  supreme 
deity.  The  hnddliist  wliee!  of  the  lew  to  be 
neen  on  the  Caves  of  Elfora  and  Ajunta  was 
probably  borniwrd  from  the  Aa^yrians,  as  it 
reminds  ua  of  the  nbeel  within  wheel  of 
Ezekiel.— C«/.  Rev.  18G8. 

CIRCUMAMBULATION  of  sacred  places, 
lias  ever  been  part  of  the  ritnal  of  wurahip 
of  Aaiatio  nations-  The  mahomedan  in 
ciroumambulation  "  Touaf,"  presents  his  left 
shnulder ;  the  hindu  in  Prodakshina  walk 
round  with  the  rigbt  side  towarda  the  fane  or 
idol,  and  the  buddhista  turn  similarly.  The 
latter  wnuld  appear  to  be  the  original  form  of 
tbfl  rite.  Its  conjectural  significance  is  an 
imitation  of  the  procession  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
dances  of  the  angels.  These  are  also  imitate 
cd  in  the  circular  whirlings  of  the  Dervishes. 
Et  Shabietani  informs  ns  that  the  Arab 
pbilosophers  believed  the  sevenfold  circum- 
lunbnlation  to  be  symbolical  of  the  motion 
of  tbe  planets  round  the  sun.  It  was  adopted 
hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  Ambarvalia 
and  Ambnrbalia  appear  to  be  eastern  super- 
stitions,  introdaced  by  Nnma,  or  the  priestly 
line  of  princes,  into  their  pantheism.  And  in 
Britain  the  ptocessiona  round  the  pariah  pre- 
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It 
been  a  Semitic  rite,  which 
Abraham  revived,  for  Abraltam  was  99  >ears 
old  when  be  circumcised  himself,  Ismael  his 
ion  was  thirteen,  and  Isaac  was  one  year  old. 
This  rite  is  practised  amongst  all  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  most  mahomedans.  The  pre- 
scribed time  is  in  in  fancy, though  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  and  other  circiimstances  sometimes 
retard  its  performance.  It  is  performed  with 
some  ceremonial  and  in  presence  of  the  friends 
of  the  family.  Amongst  tbe  people  in  the 
gulfofCarpentaria,  all  the  mates  befiTethe  affa 
of  12  «r  14  years  undergo  this  rite.  This 
custom  is  not  derived  from  the  Maoassara,  the 
latter  affirming  that  it  esiated  previous  to  the 
CO mmeu cement  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
coast.  But  this  singular  cnstom  is  not 
confined  tu  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  horn 
of  tbe  Gulph  of  Carpentaria.  Flinders  ob- 
served a  case  upon  the  Wellesley  lalands, 
and  the  cnstom  is  alsi''  prevalent  amon^t 
the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  the  south 
coast  of  AuBtraha.  It  will  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  discover  now  the  origin 
of  this  cnstom,  Mr.  Earl  obaervea  that  a 
peculiar  formation  prevails  among  the  abor- 
igines of  this  [lart  of  Australis  and  also  of 
tha  ailjacent  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which 
renders  the  practice  exceedingly  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health.  The  rite  of  circumci- 
sion is  not  once  mentioued  in  the  Koran.  It 
ia  considered  as  an  act  of  imitative  practice, 
founded  on  the  example  of  the  disciples,  but 
not  on  that  of  Mahomed  himself.  In  Oman,  on 
the  shores  of  the  PersianGnlf,  among  the  chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia,  and  in  Egypt  among  the 
Arabs  and  Copts,  the  custom  is  preraleat. 
At  Bogra  and  Sagdad,  all  the  women 
of  Arabian  blood  circumcise  thrir  daughten 
as  well  as  their  aona.  At  Kahira,  the  wo- 
men ffbo  perform  this  operation  are  as  well 
known  es  midwives.  They  ara  openly  called 
'  into  houses  from  the  streets,  without  any 
secret  being  nude  of  tbe  intention  with  whicii 
they  are  invited.  This  ie  noticed  by  several 
mahomedan     writers,   viz.,   in    the    Dui-nl- 
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Mukhtar,  the  Tahtavi,  and  Fattah-ul-Muam, 
and  according  to  the  list  lioak,  it  is  the  inner 
labia  that  are  remoTed. — Earl  in  Ethn.  Lib. 
Vol.1.  Niebuhr  Traveli,  Vol.  J  I.,  250,  251. 
Malcolm'!  Bint,  of  Pertia.  Vol  II,  p.  339. 
ButiKv.'!  Egypt,  iv,  273.  Htrodotw  lib.  II, 
36. 

CIECUS,  s  genuB  of  birds  of  the  order 
Kaptores  or  birda  of  prey,  and  Bob-family 
Circinie. 

Cirem    <eruffinosui.    ('  Mnrsh     Harrier.') 
Europe,  Asioi  N.    Africa:  very   conmon 
India.     Migrates  in  Scandinavia. 

Cireu3  eyaneui.  Hen  Haiiier  of  Euro 
Asia,  Africa  :  the  American  C.  nliginosas 
barely,  if  at  all,  separable.  In  India  commoi 
in  the  Snb-Himdaya  region  and  ita  vicinitj 
being  replaced  auuthward  by  C.  Svainaonii 
{PalHdat  of  Sykea.) 

Circui  cinerace»ta  {C.  Montngui:  'Mimtagu's 
Barrier.')  Europe,  S.  Asia,  Africa  :  very 
common  in  India. 

Cireui  Swairuonii  (the  Pallidiu  of  Sykes)  ia 
regarded  by  Professor  Schlegel  as  a  liical 
variety  of  G.  einfraceut ;  had  be  said  so  of  C. 
et/aiieu»,  it  would  be  more  intelligible,  oa  the 
affinity  is  mneh  closer  with  cyaneiii ;  nevertfae- 
leas,  both  Swaimonii  and  dnei-aceus  nypeai  to 
be  common  throughout  Africa,  as  botli  likewise 
are  in  India,  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  and 
each  remiiniugever  true  to  ita  distinctive  cha- 
racters; while  cyantat  also  inhabits  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Himalaya,  together  with  both 
the  others.     See  Avea,  Birds. 

CIRE.  Fb-    Wax. 

CiRE  A  CACHETER.  Fa.  Sealing  Wat 

CIRE  D'ESPAGNE.  Fa.  Sealing  War. 

CIBRHADiG.  In  the  Sanscrit  tale  of 
the  Hero  and  the  Nymph  occurs  the  word 
Yedhaka;  in  some  copies  Rechaka  is  explained 
to  be  a  Kirata,  a  forester,  and  the  Kiratawere 
known  to  tbe  classical  geography  of  ancieut 
Europe  as  the  Cirrhadss  or  Ciirodes.  They 
^rere  the  occupants  of  Sogdiana  near  the  river 
Oxns.  The  terra  Kirata,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  general  and  applied  to  the  savage 
monntain,  non-Aiyan,  tribes,  to  whom  the 
Aryan  races  were  opposed.  Some  of  them 
were  in  tlte  south  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
Coromandel  const. 

CIKRHIFEDIA.  Ofthis  class  of  Mollasce 
the  Balanus,  or  barnacle,  occurs  in  India. 

CIURHOPETALUM,  a  genus  of  pUnta  of 
the  order  Orchiacen.  In  India  are  C.  albi- 
-dum,  caudatam,  cmspitoauni,  comuttim,  fini' 
briatum,  grandiflorum,  Lindleynnum,  Kfac~ 
crtei  1  macrophyllnm,  Neilgherrense,  Roxbar- 
gbii,  Walkerianum. 

CIBSIUM  ARaYRACANTHUM,  C.  hor- 
ridnlum  and  C.  lanceolatum,  lowering  [^ants 
belonging  to  the  order  Uabictriaceto. 
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CIBSUB  CABNOSA. 

CIRRODES.  See  Cirrhadn.  Kabul,  a 
434. 

CIS-  A  Latin  word  in  oae  amoagat  geo- 
gmphers  of  Europe,  to  indicate  a  emuaj  <■ 
the  hither  side  of  rivers  or  muiiDtuiii,H 
Cis-Himala;a,  Cis-Indus,  £c.;  Trans,  nioIIkt 
lAtin  word,  is  used  to  indicate  tbe  forUo 
side,  as  Trana-InJuR,  &c. 

CISSAMPELOS,  agenns  of  plants  olthi 
natural  order  Meuispermacera.  C.  ciHiioIn- 
lacea  oconra  in  Dindigul,  Rajmah&l  mi  K^ 
pau! ;  CiasampeJoa  obtecta,  of  tbe  Gartiid 
tnountaina,  yielda  an  ardeut  apiiit  in  didil' 
lation.  For  notioea  of  C.  capeba,  C.  ^bn, 
C.  hamandifoiin,  C.  heundra,  aad  C  tttm- 
dro.  See  Fareira  brava, 

CISSAMPELOS  DISCOLOR  Wal 
Syn.  of  Clypea  Barmanni,  W.  and  A. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA.    Lias. 


E»o.    fw 
[m,  K.     P. 
W.P. 
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The  extract  of  Paieira  ia  a  valaable  attng- 
gent  diuretic,  in  doses  of  twenty  graiiu  dii-  j 
solved  in  water  thrice  daily.  The  otiM 
of  nemooka,  C.  hernandifolia,  affords  sgood 
substitute  for  this  useful  article.  An  iifi' 
sion  of  nemooka  is  also  made.  Id  ill  i» 
and  diiB«,  It  is  the  same  as  tha  iofmiaiof 
PareirtL,  for  which  the  nemooka  is  an  t&att  I 
substitute. — Benff.  Fhar„  p.  302.  | 

CISSA,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Jaymf 
pies,  the  aiib-family  Qarruliott  and  aia 
InsesBores.  Two  species  occur  in  India.  Qm 
pyrrhocyiLQea,  and  C.  puella,  Blyth.  1.  i 
S.  XVIII,  810;  (7.  /VrrAoey dtiM  (Wl^l. 
Gould's  'Birds  of  Asia,' pt  1.  G.poalia,  *><[•■ 
Dr.  Kelaart,  is  perhaps  the  bandsoiw: 
bird  in  Ceylon.  It  is  rather  nnmeroos  AoH 
Newera  Elia,  but  not  seen  in  tju  Id* 
country.  It  is  diatingnisbed  sot  Ise  ^  i 
the  beautiful  ^blne  colour  which  enUTiai  ib 
plumage,  than  by  die  el^^ceof  its  fona*'  J 
the  grnoe  of  its  attitudes.  It  freqawtiAil 
hill  country  ruid  is  found  abont  the  mantm 
streams  at  Newera  elia  and  elsewhere.— A>- 
nmt't  Sketclut  ttf  lAe  Salnrat  HuUrf  ifCf 
Ion. 

CISSIA.  A  town  mentioned  by  Hen* 
tns,  is  the  Sasiana  of  Strabo,  and  the  malf 
KhnEistan.     See  Ehimstan. 

CISSUS.  A  genus  of  plants  of  thti* 
ral  order  Ampelidea3.  C.  adnata,  C.  n^ 
lata,  C.  carnosa,  C-  edulis,    C.  qoadran^M 

cur  in  India. 

CISSUS  ARBOREA.  Fobsk.  Sji* 
Salvadora  petaica,  Linn. 

CISSUS  CARNOSA.    Um. 
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CIS-SDTLBJ  STATES. 

C.  OFreoTata  T    1  VitU  oaraoaa.     Watl. 
Euik  of  CsBKAB.  I  Talhir  of  BB4t. 

Anwl-bel  „  Gidit  ikk  of  Batl 

Diakri  of  Bua.  | 

A  pretty  climber,  growing  in  the  ploina  of 
the  Punjab  and  in  the  valleys  ot  the  N.  W. 
HiinalB.yB,from2000to  8000  feet.  It  is  eeteo 
by  camels;  and  in  Jummoo  the  toot,  ground 
with  black  pepper,  is  applied  to  bulla. — 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart. 

CISSUS  EDULTS,  the  Bqiinre  etemmed 
vine,  grows  in  Ceylon.  Its  stem,  like  that  of 
tbe  Vitis   Indica  when  frtiahly   cut,  yields  ■ 


reTflnUBof  Ra.  1,30,000.     The  family  came 
from  the  villiige  of  Kulsiah  ia  the  Manjha. 

Maleir  KotSth  haa  1 56  aq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  46,200  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  one 
lakh.  The  family  came  oiigioally  from  £abool. 
Farttd  Kot  conaiata  of  Psreed  Kot  pioper, 
and  Kot-kupoorah,  ia  S.  W.  of  Ferozpur, 
borders  to  the  8.  E.  on  Patiala.  It  has  an 
area  of  613  sq.m  and  a  population  oC  S1,000 
Boala,  with  a  revenue  of  Ks.  75,000. 

Mumdolt    ia    a    mahomedan     chief t^ncy, 
and  was    re-eatablished  in  1863. 

Tbe  minor  Cie-Sutlej  chiefs  were  deprived 
copiona  draught  of  pare  taatelesa  fluid,  and  j  ^f  their  eovereign  powors,  and  tbe  police  man- 
ia eagerly  sought  attar  by  elepbauis. — ^ei- j  agement  of  their  estates  waa  assumed  by  the 


CISSUS  QUADAEANOULAEia.  Wall. 
Vitis  quodruigularu.     Wall. 
Killur  ki  bioj  Dnx.  |  Fcrniiidei  coddi  and 

„    „      past  „  elley  Taii. 

Hatiora  Hind.  I  Nulleru  Uge  vitulu, 

Vajra  valli  Samb.  |      and  aku  Tkl, 

Stems  four  angled,  winged  and  jointed  j  it 
bas  all  the  properties  of  a  parasite  ;  the  atema 
are  succulent,  and  beaten  up  into  a  paate,  ai'e 
given  by  the  nativea  for  asthma. — 2iiddeU. 

CISSUS  SETOSDS.  IIoxb.  Syn.  of  Vi- 
tis  aetosa,  Wall 

CISSUTLEJ  STATES.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  Sovereign  of  the  Punjab,  Ruojeet 
Sing,  of  the  26th  April  1809,  be  undertook 
not  to  make  or  allow  any  encroachment  on 
the  BtateB  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  Tbe 
Isrgeal  of  these  were 

Futtiala.      I  Kuldah.  [  Dzalgarh. 

Jheend.        I  Maleir  Kotla.         Muuidot. 
Nabha.        |  Furreedkot.  j  Raikot, 

Paliala  was  formed  by  a  Jat  fami'y,  of 
tbe  Sikh  religion,  who  emigrated  from  the 
Mau)ab,  about  £ve  generations  back.  The 
area  ia  5112  sq,  m.  with  a  population  of 
1,586,000,  and  ft  reveoue   of  lis.    30,00,000. 

JAemd  temtory  has  an  area  of  1236  sq. 
m.  and  a  population  of  311,000  aoula,  with 
a  revenue  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
mahanjaU  ia  a  Jat,  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  oE 
the  same  descent  aa  the  mabarojab  of  Patiala. 
In  1857,  this  ohief  was  the  firat  peraon  who 
marched  agaiuat  the  mntineers  at  Delhi. 

HabAa  territory  has  an  area  of  863  iq. 
»  popolation  of  276,000  souls,  and  a  revenue 
of  fonr  lakha.  The  chief  is  of  the  same  stook 
aa  the  mabarajaha  of  Patiala  and  Jheend, 
bnt  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  The 
fsmily  behaved  ill  in  tbe  Sikh  war  of  1845-6, 
but  ^  well  in  the  revolt  of  1857,  and  were 
xmwKtdeibj  agrant  of  land  ontofthe  Jhnjjur 
territory. 

Kulttah  territory  luu  an  area  of  155  aq. 

m.,  uid  a  popolation  of  63,000  sonls  with  a 
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itish  Qovemment,  all  oostoms  duties  were 
abolished  without  compensatinti,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Nawab  of  Konjpoora  and  the 
mir  of  Kotahar,  and  the  chiefs  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  ordinary  jnghlredars. 
These  were  eighty  in  number,  with  revenues 
varying  from  Ra.  250  to  Rs.  71,900. 

CISTACE.^,  the  Rock-rose  tribe  of  plants; 
one  genus  is  the    Helianthemum. 

ClSTICOIiACUBSITANS-FnANKLiN.The 
Grass  warbler  of  CeyJon,  C  schfenicola, 
Bonap.  That  from  Algiers  is  undialinguish- 
able  from  Indian  apecimens,  unleas  it  be  that 
the  nverage  size  is  rather  larger,  and  the 
black  upon  the  crown  predominates  more. 
If  procured  in  India,  this  Algerian  epecimen 
would  scarcely  be  remarked  even  aa  a  alight 
variety. — Mr.  Btytk'g  Report. 

CISTICOLA  OiMALUBA,  and  0.  rufieopa. 
See  Birds. 

CISTI  TREES.  The  Cylinus  hypooistua. 
See  Balanophorn. 

CISTUDO,  a  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  family 
Chelonia,  of  which  C.  Amboinen.iia  occurs  in 
Amboyna,  C.  dentata  in  Java,  and  C,  trifas- 
ciata  in  China.     See  Reptiles. 

CITA-MERDU.  Mal.  Menispermum  cor- 
difolium. 

CISTE  also  LADENIFERE.  Fe.  I^da- 
num,  or  Labdauuni. 

CITHERN.  Eko.  A  musical  instrument, 
aupposed  to  have  obtained  itanamefrom  the 
Sih-tara,  the  three  atringedlute  of  the  East, 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  viotA  gnitar. 

CITRACE.iE,  or  Auraiitioceie,  Citron 
Worts,  or  the  Orange  IVibe,  are  diootyle- 
donoua  polypetaloiis  plants,  and  the  Orange, 
Lemon,  Lime,  Shaddock,  Fompelmoose,  For- 
bidden Fruit,  and  Citron  are  the  produce 
of  this  order.  The  Wanipa,  a  fruit  highly 
esteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  produced  by  Cookia  punctata.  Tba 
fruit  of  Glycosmis  citrifolia  is  delioious,  and 
that  of  Triphaaia  very  agreeable.  The  ^le 
marraelos  ia  used  in  medicine  and  a  perfsmo 
ia  made  from  its  rind. 
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CITEICACID.    Eko. 
Line  Juice  Eho.  1  Agro  o  togo  di 

'      "  Fh.  iiiuons 

Gkk.  I  AcidiiiD  dtricu 

This  occurs  in  cntnmerce  either  in  the  form 
of  the  pure  juice    of    lemons    and  Hi 
crystallized  by  a.  chemical  prncesB. 

CITRIHE  MYROliALAN.  Teminalia 
citrinn.    See  Myrobalan. 

CITRON.    EvG.     Citrus  medica.  Lint>. 
Beg  poora  Bexo.  I  Tiiianj  Hikd. 

Sukk»t  Dah.      CunCetti  di  eedro        It. 

CitroDnt  »erd  Fb,      Acitrun  verde  Sp. 

Sueende  Qbr.    | 

The  cilTiin  is  cultivated  in  many  ptirtg 
of  India.  It  grnws  freely  in  Pegu 
TeiiasHrim,  ami  Dr.  ^tfaguD  met  with  citron 
trees  in  ti.e  jungles  apparently  in 
digenous.  The  fruit  bowever  is  much  inferio 
to  the  Bengal  citron. — Matoji.  See  Citrus 
medica.     Citrus  limonuni. 

CITRONE.     GuE.    Limes. 

CITRONELLA.  GRASS.  See  Andropogon  ; 
Cttroneila  oiL 

CITRONliLLA  OIL,  is  described  by  Sim- 
monds  as  a  product  of  the  CitrinelU  grass, 
which  i^rows  in  the  xoutLern  provinces  of 
Ceylon,  ntid  about  GsUe,  several  estates  in 
the  neiglibourhond  of  which  city  are  culti- 
vated with  it.  The  exports  of  this  oil  from 
Cejlon,  in  the  three  yeais   18J0  to    1852, 

Year.  Ounces.  Value.     Year.  Ounces.  Value. 

1850  80,048  ;£3,344  1 1852  131,780X2,806 

1851  114,959      3,742| 
Simntojid't  Cumin.  Produett,  Page  513. 
CITRONIEB.     Fh.  Linie»- 
CITEULLUS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Scurd. 

Maktial  liEKO.  Vfku  matti         MaM!/ 

Indrawan  DuK.  Pari  Kuuiati       Tab. 

Cnl"Cynth  plant.    Ekq,  I'ataakaia,  Teu 

Bitter  apple  ,,  Chitti  papara         ., 

Pakjiolih  Bud  Wild  Eti  pncbcha  „ 

Gnurd  of  Scrip-  Vfiri  puchcha      „ 

ture  „  PHpara  bodama    ,• 

EpJiikunthois       Gkkbk. 

Grows  in   the  peninsula  of  India,  Kamar 

JomBH  and  in  Japan. — Koxb.  i 
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CITRULLIJS  CUCUREITA.  Schb«d. 
Ctiaurbila  citrullas  L.      [  Caoumia  oitralluB. 
Fha  Bai  BdRiI.  J  Turmns  Hikd. 

Water  melon  Eno.  1  Tarbua  „ 

Hindwaaa  Pamj.  [  Mathira  Panj. 

Cultivated  throughout  the  south  and  east  of 
Asia.  In  the  Punjab  plains,  if  not  really  wild, 
it  is  apparently  so,  and  covers  the  ground  for 
miles  in  sandy  deserts  near  Sirsa,  and  in  the 
Siod  Sagar  Doab,  ripening  in  the  cold 
weather. — Roxb.u\,7\9,Dr.  J-L.  SUieail. 
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CITRDB  ADRiNTlnM. 

ClTRULLUa  FISTOLOSUS.  Smcu. 
Tind,  HiKD.  I  Dtlpuaud,  Bin. 

AlMiida,  „      I 

A  small  round  gourd  commonly  cnltiraUl 
along  the  line  of  tije  Indus  f rum  Ltbort  14 
Siiid  ;  said  Co  be  merely  a  cultivated  mittr 
of  C.  cucurbita.  It  is  cooked  as  a  goori 
and  has  a  |i1ea.iaut  Sivoar  when  young,— Cr. 
J.  L.  Slewart. 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  plants  nf  the  n»tiinl 
order  Citr&ceie,  several  species  of  which  gnn 
wild,  or  are  cultivated  in  the  south  andraati 
Asia,  and  all  of  them  furnish  useful  prodocU, 
C-  auraiitium,  of  Ki'.so,  yields  its  fruit,  tk 
'^rnnge  ;  nne  esHsntinl  oil  from  the  riai; 
another  from  the  flnwera,  the  oil  of  neroli, UnJ 
the  wood  is  also  of  value  in  the  arCa.  Citna 
decumaua  of  Liniisus  furniBhes  the  valaablt 
pumalo  or  shaddock  fruit,  and  the  Citm-qnt 
fruit  of  China  is  from  the  Citrus  olivieEoniBi. 
The  lime  fruit  nf  the  Citmslimetla  of  EisM. 
is  valuable  for  its  juice,  the  lime  juice  wLichii 
used,  as  n  preservative  from  sickness  ;  and  th 
Citrus  iimonum  of  Itisso  funiishes  rhe  umW 
lemon  fruit.the  rind  ofwhich  yields  an  esienliil 
oil,  or  in  used  in  cookery  ca  lemon  peel,  wbilt 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  forma  a  sonrce  of  the  lin* 
juice.  Independently  of  the  historical  factllal 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained fnn 
the  Persians,  it  is  certain  from  the  researthti 
of  Wftllich  and  other  Indian  bof&nists,  thatit 
is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  in  Nfr 
pan!,  and  extending  most  probably  into  Chiin 
alst),  that  the  wild  plants  of  the  geuns  Oitrw 
find  a  home. 

CITRUS  AURANTITJM.  Ijms. 
C.nobilis,  Lour, 
The  Ireeand  fruit. 
Narjing 


Sar«ni 

Madra  also  cbemi 

Kan.  La  Nihi 

?        Bens. 

namnii          MauiL 

Li#ng  mau 

BURM. 

N.r«ii                 Pm. 

Sung  aen 

Pomeranien       Bn. 

Oraogi-q 

Dot. 

S-adunaringA  S»ra. 

Ora«^ 

Eko. 

Ndgranga    also 

Commnn  or 

j™hi™ 

Orange 

Orangw 

Fa. 

Kitohillcheddi  Taa. 

Pomtraosan 

Gkr. 

N.r«r.gi 

Ht«D. 

Konla 

Narija  ehcttu        ,. 

MsUnmee 

It. 

Kiohidi  cboUo.     „ 

Simao  manis 

MaLAT. 

Eittali  kaya 

Jeruk  manis 

I'he  orange  is  not  mentioned  by  the  *xat 
authors,  either  of  Europe  or  Arsbif^a^' 
supposed  to  have  been  introdneed  i* 
Europe  after  the  middle  ages.  Dr.  t^ 
states  that  the  orange  and  lemon  tx»  i^l"* 
oE  India,  the  orange  being  funnd  on  theSd- 
gherries,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sal  foiA 
of  Sythet,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  China,  lit- 
W.  Elliot  states  that  b  very  tmall  vari^ 
of  the  oriujga  (■' Ida-chettn,  Til  ;"  "  dctt 
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kicbili,  HiNo;"  "  Kiri  kittali,  Oan  ;"  wbich 

is  the  C-  variutro  of  Heyne,  57  Mxisk  orange) 

grows  both    cultivated   and  wild  in  all  the 

hilly  country  of  the  Ciiciirs  ;  and,  he  aakx, 

if  it  ba  the  origiual  of  the  cuUiTuted  Citrus 

aQrautiun].      TLa   orange  tree  \a   ezteusiTely 

cultirated.     Tbe  fiuest   Borta  are  the   Gintra, 

Cowlah,  and  a  small  sweet  orange  which  gtawe 

on  a  tree  more  like  a  creeper.     The    priucipitl 

ui«thod  of  culture  is  by  budding,  the  eti>cka 

geuerally  being  eithei  seedliiige    or   cuttlugs 

frutu  the  sweet  liuie.     Tbe  best  Cintra,  with 

a   tliiD  close   riud,    is  prodnced    upon     the 

seedling  stuck,  aud  it  ia  said  that  the  fruit 

grown    upou  the  eweet  lime  etouk  ia   gene 

rally  close  and  seft :  this  is    very  percepti 

ble  with  some  of  the  i>ruitge3.     The  best  time 

fur  budding  is  in  the  cold  sea0ou.     The  leaves 

ara   rather  hitter,  and  coutaiii  essential    oil. 

A  still  mere  fragrant  oil,  culled  oil  of  neroii ' 

by  the  perfumers,  ia  afforded  by  ti>e  flowers. 

The   berries  wbile  unripe  ore  gathered,  dried, 

and   turued  iu  the  lathe  to  the  eize  of  peaa, 

ajid  are  used  in  issues  ou  aocount  of  their  fra- 
grant odour.     The  riud  or  peel  of  the  orouge 

is   bitter   and  aromatic,  und    aff^irds   a  very : 

\x»eful  at<iiiuichic  tiiicLure  and  syrup.  Tbe 
jdice  of  the  ripe  fruit  coutniua  sugar,  iu»- 
Jic  aud  oitrio  acids,  citrate  of  lime   mnoi-'      .    ,,    ,         ,     .  .,  .   .  .    ■ 

lage,  alhumeu  and  gum.  Like  tbe  lemoi>  J'  '^  ^^-^  \"««f  "'  ""«  "'""S-  t"be,  and  u 
jui^  it  makes  an  eiclllent  cooling  drink,  and  , '"^Rely  cultivated  lu  So.ther.  Asia  m  g«- 
"U  ati  invaluable  specific  in  the  treatment  of  -i^" V  .''"■  ""«"«8  ate  red  and  white,  the  for- 
«u>rbntic  diseases.  The  seeds  of  tlie  orange  ,  """W  P^^^rred  by  «ome  persons.  The  tree 
yield  oU  by  expression,  but   n.t   available  iu  .  g'^^^  to  a  large  size    m  a  r.ch_  so,l  and  _re- 

-■^-       ■-  ■  -    "-       -■  Mt  ItoyU  Ridd/l.  ithisiawhenthecropoffrQU«off;fiuefruit 


Patt-Neboc^  common  round  lime. 
Gura    „       thick-skinned,  small  oval  lime'. 
Kbaghazi  nebco,  long,  small  lime. 
China-gura    „       China  lime,  yellow  jaiaed 

lime. 
Kamurali  neboo,  large,  oval,  smooth  skit^ 

tied  lima. 
Enngpore  neboo,  round,    smouth-akinned 

Taba  neboo,  a  large  globose  spongy-akinned 
lime. 

I>rs-  lloxb.  Maion,  (/Skaughnaiy.  Voigt, 

CITRUS  BIGAR&DIA.     Duhauel. 
C.  Bigaradia  ]  Citrus  vulgkria. 

Uu<  t^adyn  Aa.        1  Sevills  orange  ElfO. 

Bitter  urauge        Esq.      | 

It  ftlsn  yields  tbe  Keroli  oil. 

CITllUS  DECUMANA.     Livs. ;  W.  and 
A.  ;  Hoxb. 


Bator  nibn 

Beno. 

Bam  ball  naringi  Ualbai- 

Butiivi  „ 

ParavaU                Sans. 

Batttbi  „ 

Maha  uaram          SiHoa. 

Shouk  tuDif 

BuRH. 

Chocutrsh 

DnK. 

PumpI»n,o»e 

Eno. 

Baoibalimaa         „       „ 

Sk-ddook 

Biimbiirin»i.a  chsttu  Tat, 

Pumnialo 

Pampara  pauaia          „ 

Chakotra 

hJbd. 

PuUa  pnmpsm  p.. 

H&LiT. 

i««  («id  «ar)         „ 

Thia  is  the 

shaddo 

k   of  the  West  lodiea. 

1  1 20"      Voiyl,  SUiot,  A 

CITRUS  BERGAMIA.  £iaao   and  V 
J2oxb.;   FT.  and  W. 
Oitma  limetta,  D  C.      \  Ctti 


fTibn  BiHO. 

n'bau.ba-jB  BeuM. 

X^cnboo  DuK. 

.A-cid  lime  Emo. 
Xfargamotle  Ume 


M  ILEAL. 


aajatiimiua 


I'aDdu       „ 
Jambtra  Nimms     „ 

Orows  iu  Peninsular  India,  Bengal,  Assam, 
^^2j)da  and  Molucca  Islands.  There  are  many 
^^^riedes,  round,  small,  spongy,  smooth,  thick 
,^^nned  aud  yellow  juiced.  The  Arab  variety 
^-oxu  Hnscat  is  large.  Large  varieties  of  the 
.^^ti  time  are  difhsed  all  over  the  Tenasse- 
^gM^  .Provinces  ;  and  Europeans  usually  call 
^^gg  oitroni,  hut  the  trees  are  easily  distin- 
~^^i.^bed  by  their  leaves,  aa  the  leaf  of  the 
^^xrvn  is  simple,  while  that  of  the  large  lime 
-wvinged.  The  varieldes  known  ia  Hiadaabm 
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has  been  produced  from  the  seed.    The 
when  planted,  should  have  a  space   of  twelve 
I  feet  all   round  it :  the    blossom  is  used  for 
ii,  300. 1  ^voaring    sweetineaiii.     It  is  a    fine   fruit, 
T .       u.    .  n        I  ciiolinK  and  aperieut,  and  in    taste  somewhat 

Ecu  mitohi  aa-  rewmbles    a   fine   orange.— ,4  in*iie,    p.   2SI. 

Siddell.  MatoH.  Roxb.  m,  393. 

CITKUS  GALQAL-A.  At  Lahore,  a  spe- 
cies of  lemon  the  size  of  a  double  fist,  called 
Oalgala,  is  pickled  for  domestio  use  and  much 
eaten  by  tbe  nativea. — Honiberffer,p.  358. 

OITKUS  JAPONICA.  The  "Kumquat," 
iseitensively  grown  by  tbe  Cbineaein  pots  and 
at  one  season  of  the  year  the  plant  is  literally 
covered  with  its  small,  ovol,  orange-coloured 
fruit.  This,  aa  well  as  various  other  species 
of  the  orangejis  mixed  with  the  forced  flowers, 
aud  together  produce  an  excellent  effeci.  It 
is  grown  in  Chusan,  in  groves,  on  the  tides 
of  the  lower  hills.  The  plants  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  average 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  do  not  exceed  six 
feet.  Mr.  Fortune  thinks  if  the  "kumquat" 
were  better  known  in  Europe,  it  would  be  high- 
ly prized  for  decorative  purpoaes  during  tbe 
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-  O" 


CITRIT3  UUONUM. 


CITEtJS  TULOAKIS. 


winter  montha.     It  is  much  more  bardy  than  |  itself.    It  U  a  moat  grateful  aod  oMfol  m- 
any  otbflr  oE  its  tribe  ;  it  praduoea  its  flowers  i  teiid  for  the  preparation  of  cooling  drinks 

and  fruit  in  great  abundance)  and  it  would        ™ "'        >  "  «    •  ~  ..    . 

doubtless  prove  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation. 
In  order,  however,  to  aucceed  with  it  as  well 
as  the  Chinese  do,  one  little  fact  should  be 
kept  in  view,  namely,  that  all  the  plants  of 
the  orange-triba  which  bear  fruit  in  a  small 
Btate  are  grafted.— .^orfune,  p.  122. 

CITRUS  LIMETTA.  Risao  and  Port. 
CitruBlimettaflww.  D.  C,  1  Citrus  hyslriT.  D.  0. 
Sweet  lime  £mo.  |  Uithk  Naboo        Hm>. 

The  sweet  lime  of  the  Moluccas,  but  cnlti- 
vated  iu  India.— .fl(M6.  iii,  392. 
CITRDS  LIMONUM.   Riaso. 
Citrut  madici.      Rtzh. 

Limooen  Q>k. 

Koma  Neb  D  Hind.  Beho. 


Mimtiaka  Bbho.    

Hibu  „        Limoni  It. 

LisDg  maw  S<ib¥. 

LimoeueD  Dft. 

LamoD  Eno.    Jam  bint 

CitruD,  Limon  Fa. 

The  Peel. 

Lemoa  Peel  Etia.  |  Zitraaachelten  Gaa. 

Lamea  d'eoorce  de  ScorES  de  limone        It. 

citron  Fr.  |  Curtesoa  de  dtra  Sf. 

Dr.  Royle  found  this  tree,  appareutly  wild. 
At  the  fuot  of  the  Himalaya  mouutaius.  It 
grows  also  in  the  Qaro  hills,  but  it  is  ezten- 
eively  cultivated  ;  its  fragrant  white  flowers 
are  tinged  with  red. 

The  esseutinl  oil  obtained  from  lemons  is 
yellow,  light,  very  volatile.  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  lemons  until  the  oil-vesicles  are 
removed.  These  are  then  pressed  between 
glass  pUt«s,  and  the  expressed  juice  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  impurities  subside.  This  oil  is 
composed  of  10  atoms  carbon  and  8  atoms 
hydrogen,  (citrene).  Jf  a  current  of  muriatic 
acid  gas  be  passed  through  it  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, it  concretes  into  a  solid  mass  of 
neutral  cry stu! a,  containing  one  atomof  mnri- 
atic  acid,  and  forming  a  salt  called  muriate  of 
citiene.  This  oil  is  need  chiefly  to  give 
flavour  to  various  medicinal  mixtures,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  employed  by  itself.  Its 
rind,  called  Lemon  ptel,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  rough,  dotted,  odorous,  and  bitter ; 
it  is  need  principally,  like  the  oil,  for  im- 
parting ibi  aromatic  taste  to  medicines,  and 
as  a  gentle  aromatio  stimulant.  Its  juice, 
the  Lemon  jjiiee  of  commerce,  contains  nearly 
2  per  100  of  citric  acid,  water  97^,  the  re< 
mainder  being  gum,  malic  acid,  and  extractive 
matter.  In  scurvy,  lemon  juice  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  certain  spaoifio.  As  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  juice  on  long 
Toyogea,  citrio  acid  and  the  essential  oil  have 
been  in  several  cases  substituted  for  the  jalce 


-<y Sltaughnaiy.  RoyU.  Roxb.  in.  MlKo)! 

CITRUS  MADURENSIS.    Loirx. 
C.  ioBrmil.        Sas^.  |  LimonsUiu  Uidonaw 

A  cultivated    shrub  of  Chioa,  1 
and  Cochin-China,   with  white  audhrigmt 
flowere— F"oi>f.  437. 
CITRUS  MEDICA,  Rmb.  j  Linn. ;  W.ii. 
Citraa  limon  am.     Jfinu. 


Hadaism  palnn.  Tu. 

Dadimbk  cbattn.  la. 
Madiphalla  tin 

LuDf^amu.  a 

Daba  chattu.  , 

Nara-dabbi.  _ 
Dabbalbdipfaalt 

ohettn.  „ 
FaddaniniuiAetti, 


Limou,  Ab. 

Utr^.  Z 

Eoroa  nibu.  Bbbo.Hud. 

Beg  pura.  , , 

3houk.U-kIiwa.     Bukm.    : 

Turanj.  Doe.  Pans. 

Citron.  Eaa.  Fa. 

Bsjourn,  limn.       Hnis. 

Jsrnk  f  Lemon  Oaia  ninimi  „ 

SuHu.  Mal*t.    PuUa  dabha.  „      ■ 

B^a-pura.  Suva,    Bija  punmn.  , 

Uataluaga.  Sum. 

Grows  at  the  foot  of  the  Oarrow  hilli  bat  i> 
cultivated  and  grows  to  a  large  nzejtheoattf 
rind  very  rough  and  covered  with  excneeiUH, 
and  when  ripe  of  a  deep    yellow    colonriad  i 
fragrant ;  need    to  form  &  preserve,  and  lb  | 
juice  is  made  into  lemonade.     Itiipropigtitd  ' 
by  cuttings,  layers,  orseed.  A  Chinese  vimtr 
has   been    named    C.   digitata.— Fo^  111 
Roxb.  Ui.  392.  Siddell.  , 

CITRUS   MONOPHTLLA,    Groiri»i« 
along  the  Western  Ghauts  of  the  penioulti'  , 
Jndifi.— Siddell 

CITRUS  N08ILIS.     Look.  Syn.  of  C 
trus  aurantium,  Zinn. 

CITRtrS  TOaOSA.  GrowaatTayoy-i* 
a  leaf   that  looks  like  two    leaves  jointJ  to- 
gether, the  wings  on  the    petiole  hong  » 
broad,  or  even  broader,  thaa  the   leaf  iHtIL 
The  fruit  is  amall,  and  there  are  two  vimtiw 
vith  a  smooth,  and  another  with  a  m^  | 
Mr.  Mason  does  not  find  it  notioada  I 
any  of  our  Indian   Fioras,  but  Dr.  PieksBi  I 
met  with  a  similar  tree  on  the  Samoan  Iilni^  j| 
member  of  the  Philippine  Florae-— *«»    ' 
CITRUS  TRIFOLIA.  A  native  of  (*» 
and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  mi^ 

CITRUS  VXTLQABia 
Bitter  Seville  orange  Eho.  |  C.  Bigwradia  Di^t^ 
The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  M^ 
orange  by  the  petiole  only.  The  flowen* 
alike  in  both  apeoies.  The  rind  of  the  Nt 
is  bitter,  acrid,  and  hot  to  the  taat(^tbt|i^ 
acid  and  bitter,  the  aeeda  ezcesuvely  biW- 
The  bark  of  the  tree  participatea  in  tka 
qualities.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  md'm 
making  the  celebrated  liqueur  "  Cnracoa.*'' 
0'Shau$hTUU!/, 
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CITBT. 

CITRUS  WOOD  of  tbe  Romuis  vas  ex- 
tra vagantly  prized  for  tables,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  beea  the  Callitris  qniidrivaivis,  Ftnt, 
or  jointed  aibor-vitie,  the  conifer  Thich 
yields  the  gum  aanderacli.  The  wood  was 
diatiiigiuBbed  aa  itrtped,  "  tigrinte  ;"  spotted 
"  panthariDra  ;"  oi  apeckled  '  apiatta ;"  Cicero 
gave  ^,000  for  a  Citms-wood  table. 

CITTORA  CYA  NOTUS,  ii  the  foreat  king- 
fiiherofCelebea;  along  with  it  oocnrtlieMero- 
pogoD  Forsteni,  CarpopLng»  Forsteni,  a  fruit 
pigeon  of  North  Gulebea-  Bucevos  casaidixi  the 
great  horn-bill  of  Gel«bea.  Trichogloesos  orna- 
tus,  a  beantiful  bruah-toogned  paroqneL  Cor- 
vuB  adveua,  a  rare  block  and  white  crow. 

CITY  of  tbe  Willows,  name  of  a  aeoret 
BOciety  amongst  the  Chinese.     It  is  political. 

CITYSUS  CAJAN.  LiNW. ;  Eoxb. ;  WUldi. 
sjn.  of  Cajanua  Iiidicus,  Spreng.   W.  A. 

CIVET.    B»G.    Dot. 


Zkbad. 

Aa. 

Rue'j  kutturi.     Malat. 

Ashbatch^aii. 

Ded«;luituri. 

JuDd  beduibur. 

J>t«d. 

Bivergeil. 

Ddt, 

Cattorao.                 POBT. 

J»^, 

DUK. 

B.btiwaia  rtruga.     Kot. 

riTrtte. 

Fa. 

Euturi.                   Sans. 

Zibetb. 

GSB. 

GhemU-maUy- 

Biber-goil. 

Gond-baduitar. 

Him 

Algslia.                   Sp. 

Cutor* :  libetto. 

It, 

Kwturi,  Munai.      T*¥. 

D«lefl. 

J*v. 

Lat. 

Kuturi.                  '  T^ 

The  civet  perfumea  of  commerce  are  obtaioed 
from  two  Bouroes.  One  of  the  civets  ia  a 
ooncrete  subslancs  obtained  from  two  small 
bags  iu  tbe  preputial  fulliclee  of  the  beaver, 
Caator  fiber,  of  both  sexes.  This  is  the  Civet 
Castor  of  Horth  America,  and  is  imported  into 
ludia  fur  medicinal  parposes.  A  kind  of  cits- 
tor  or  civet  is  also  obtainable  from  the  civet 
c&ts.  Civet  ia  used  in  perfumery,  and  bas  a 
powerfnl  acent,  resembling  musk  and  amber- 
gris, 'llie  civsta  (Viverra),  a  genua  of  oami- 
-voroiiB  animals,  approach  nearest  in  their  form 
and  habits  to  the  fox  and  the  cat  Bat  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  civets  consists  in  an 
opening  near  the  tail,  leading  into  a  double 
cavity  of  considerable  site,  fnmiBhed  with 
glanda  for  tbe  secretion  of  this  odorous  sub- 
stance. When  the  secretien  is  in  ezoass,  the 
animal  frees  itself  from  it  by  a  contractile 
movement,  which  canses  the  civet  to  ooa 
from  the  bag.  This  is  carefully  coUected  and 
aold  (not  without  adultenttion  with  butter  or 
oil,  to  increase  its  weight)  at  a  very  high 
price. — {OShawfknaty,  p.  614.  Eng.  Cyo.) 
Jn  Malay  and  Javanese  this  perfume  is 
known  by  the  native  names  of  laae  and 
dad«B,  but  tbe  Sansorit  Kastuii  and  the  Arabic 
xabad  corrupted  jabad,  are  also  used  as 
synonyms,  and  doubtless  the  Dakhaoi  Jamd, 
Malayi  Jabad,  Eng.  Gvet,  Fronoh  Civette,  and 
Ma  ( 


CLANGULA  GLA0CION. 

German  Zibetb,  are  all  from  tbe  Arabic  Zabad. 
In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  this  article  is 
prodoced  by  two  distinct  species  of  Viverra, V. 
rasa  and  V.  sibetha,  which  are  kept  in  a  half 
domesticated  state  for  ths  pnrpose  of  yielding 
it  The  first  b  a  native  cf  Java,  and  the  last 
of  the  other  large  Eastern  islands,  where  the 
natives  of  rank  are  great  consumen  of  this 
perfume,  a  not  generally  acceptable  one  to 
EDropeana.~(Ciaw/i*7-d  Dio.,  p.  100.)  A  varie- 
ty of  this  termed  Poollughoo  Shuttum,  Tarn, 
Jovad,  Duk.  Civet  Cat  Perfume,  fiwy.  Obenda- 
loHly  alubeeyum,  Sans.,  is  an  inferior  sort  of 
Musk  bag  procured  from  a  species  of  civet 
eat,  V.  aibetha,  found  in  many  parts  of  lower 
Hindoostao.  This  animal  is  called  in  Tamil, 
PooUnglioo  poonay,  and  in  Telugoo,  Poong- 
hoopillie.  Tbe  article  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
people  as  a  perfume  and  in  the  preparation 
of  certain  liniments.— {^iitt.  Mat.Mtd.  p.  192.) 
These  animuls  are  carefully  kept  and  tended 
in  North  Africa,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  perfume  : 
they  are  also  common  in  South  America  and 
in  tiie  forests  of  Japan.  Civet  contains  firee 
animouia,  reain,  fat,  and  extractiform  matter, 
and  a  volatile  oil  to  which  its  odoriferous 
pioperties  are  due.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Brazils  and  from  Guinea. 
When  genuine,  it  is  worth  from  30  to  40  sbil- 
lings  au  ounce.  The  civet  cats  of  the  south 
east  of  Asia  are  as  under. 

Viverra  Uulacceiiaii Gm«lia 


3e]d. 


„       f;nnda Buchuiui  HamiltonMBS' 

„       lDdi«» Otottrvj- 

„      BsD^nais Gny  :  Illuatr. 

,,       pallida Gray  :  Illu*tr- 

Oanetti  MamllFDain Eydouz. 

The  odoriferous  substance  which  the  Indian 
civet-cute  secrete  is  identical  with  civet,  though 
nut  the  civet  of  commerce  of  Europe.  This 
species  is  not  infrequently  found  ia  the  Burmese 
villages,  and  its  secretion  enters  into  the 
Burmese  Materia  Medica.  In  Burmab  Mr. 
Mason  saya  there  are, 

V.     libetba,  Liua.  |  V.  orientslii,  Hodgu>D. 

„    unduUta,  Ony.  „  civattoidti*      ,, 

„     meluiuruB,  Hodgsoo.  | 

Another  species  of  civet-cat,  the  Burmese 
call  "horae-cat,"  from  the  mane  on  its  neck. 
— ■Maton.  Ainilie.  TomlintOH.  Craw/urd. 
O'Sh.  McCuUoch. 

CIVETTE.    Fr.  Qvet. 

CLADANTHCrS  ARABICUS.  Small  dufat 
plants,    bearing  yellow  flowers. — Hiddtll. 

CLAM.  Ekg.  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Tri- 
dacna,  common  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world. 
There  are  six  recent  and  one  fossil  spenes 
known,  and  the  great  clam  shell  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  used  in  Europe  for  chuioh  fonts. 

CLANQULA  Ql^kVClO^.^^uHgulaOan- 
gula  i '  Golden  Eye.')  This  bird  lakes  the 
!  24d 


CLA.DDIDS  CMBAR. 

eiftoit  of  the  northern  regions,  H.  Africk, 
Sindb,  Pamab.    See  Birds. 

CLANSHIP,  somewhat  reHmbling  the 
form  it  Etssnmed  in  Scotland,  prevails  amongst 
several  of  the  Afghan  and  Balach  races,  whore 
the  adjoining  tribes  have  not  as  yet  amalga- 
mated into  nationalities.  Moral  worth, 
national  pride,  love  of  country,  and  the  better 
feeliogs  of  clanship,  are  the  chief  grounds 
upon  which  a  great  people  oan  be  raised. 
These  feelings  ate  closely  allied  Co  aelf-deoial, 
or  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  man  to 
give  np  much  for  the  good  of  the  vbols.  By 
this,  chiefly,  public  mounmentfl  ore  bcilt,  and 
citizens  stand  by  one  another  in  battle  ;  but 
all  these  are  wanting  from  moat  of  the  races 
occupying  British  India  at  present.  Many  of 
the  r^put  rsces  are  in  cUns,  and  mahome- 
danism  has  given  a  bond,  but  even  it  is  not 
BtroDg>  and  China  has  two  diatincc  races,  the 
Chinese  sad  the  Tartar  wholly  separate  in 
civilization  and  in  aspirations.— iSAorp'i 
Swtoty  0/  Egypt.  VoL  I.,  p.  278. 

CLAKET.  Enq.  A  term  generally  used 
to  designate  the  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the 
Bordelais.  The  most  esteemed  are  Lalitte, 
Latonr,  Chatean-Atarganx,  and  Haat-Brion. 
}n  France,  Claret  is  a  general  name  for  all 
rose  coloured  wines,  and  what  the  Eoglish 
call  Claret  la  atylsd  Bourdeauz. 

CLARIFU:D  BUTl'ER.    Ghee.    Himd. 

CLARKIA,  a  genus  of  exotic  flowering 
plants,  handsome  annuals,  which  make  a  showy 
display  in  flower  borders,  their  colours  are 
rose,  white  and  purple,  they  ripen  seed  in 
ahuodanoe  which  may  be  sown  in  any  good 
soil.  C.  elegans  and  C.  pulahella  are  both 
from  California. 

CLARO-BABUYAN,  one  of  the  Babuyan 
or  Five  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

CLATHRARIA.    See  Dracfena. 

CLAUDIUS  C.£SAR.  The  flrst  anthenUc 
account  of  Ceylon  or  Taprobone  is  given  by 
Onesicnlua,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  who 
lived  B.  C  329,  or  330.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
B.  C.  14,  gives  an  account  of  it.  Strabo  also 
nentions  it,  end  Dionyaius,  itho  flonrished 
A.  D.  36,  confirms  former  accounts,  and  al- 
ludes to  its  elephants.  Sinbad  also  speeke  of 
It  in  the  volume,  perhaps  a  compilation  and 
in  part  a  romance,  as  doei  Abdoor  Razak. 
Bibeiro  also  gives  a  notice  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  OUndins  Csasar,  a  Roman  publican,  who 
farmed  the  custom  duties  of  the  Red  Sao,  was 
driven  from  Arabia  by  storms  on  to  Ceylon, 
where  he  found  a  flourishing  kingdom  and 
an  enlightened  sovereign,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  send  an  smbaasy  of  four  aavoyt  to  Rome, 
by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  for  the  prupooe  of  ne- 
gotiating a  commeioial  treaty, 
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OLAUSENA.  A  genus  of  plant*  bdi^ 
ing  to  the  natural  on^  CitraceB.  Tb«j  n 
shrnbs  or  small  trees,  and  were  cUnwdlij 
Roxburgh  under  the  generic  name  of  Amjm 
C.  hepUphylla,  W.  mnd  A.  Einn-^ 
Hind,  grows  in  Bengal,  has  small  towta, 
greenish  yellow,  and  anise  soented,  and  ib 
bruised  leaves  have  the  fragrance  oflnA 
anise  seeds.  C.  nana  grows  in  the  Molacoi, 
C.  punctata,  and  C  suffruticou,  grov  k 
Chittagong,  and  the  fresh  leaves  of  C.  Snaair 
trana,  when  bruised,  have  the  fragraiuxoft 
lemon  leaf.  C.  Wildenowii  W.  and  A.,  gron 
near  Chinglepnt,  and  C.  pnbeaceni,  W.iadi. 
in  the  Feninsok.— FtMjrf.  liO,U7.  BiaA. 
ii,  248-251. 

CLAVILLOS.    Sp.    Cloves. 

CLAVOS.     Sp.     Nails. 

CLAY.    Eso. 

inmu  HSB.      I  Tutnab  (whit* 

I  Hntn.         elaj)  Biul 

ChikDimiCti  „         I  Sangi-i    dsbm 

I      (fire  clay)  Hoa 

CLAY,  a  compound,  or  perhaps  onljr  i 
mixture,  of  the  two  earths,  alumina  uid  tifi- 
ca,  with  water  ;  clay  is  an  easenUal  i^n- 
dient  in  all  fertile  soils.  The  folloviag  m 
some  of  the  common  vorie^es  of  clay ; — 

1.  Pipe-day.  Namum,  Taiiul;  Khan, 
Duikanu.  This  is  of  a  greyish  white  «rim> 
with  an  earthy  fracture,  and  a  amoD^i  gm? 
feel ;  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  vxj 
plaatio,  tenacious  and  infusible.  When  hant 
it  is  of  a  cream  colour,  and  is  used  fw  tobK- 
co-pipes  and  white  pottery.  This  is  foond  is 
abundance  in  several  parts  of  lower  India  sad 
is  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  that  it  it 
in  Europe.  The  di£ferent  castes  of  lundoi^ 
too,  employ  it  for  making  the  distingiiitiBg 
marks  ou  their  foreheads,  and  {moiBtened  '■ilk 
water)  it  is  often  applied  round  the  eya  ■■ 
oertain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  as  well  as  to  p«li 
of  the  body  that  are  bmised. 

2.  FoUe>'»  clay  is  of  varions  ookm 
chiefly  reddish  or  grey,  and  beooma  ni 
when  heated.  Mixed  with  sand  it  is  InrMi 
into  bricks  and  tilea.  This  is  ahnsdaat  ii 
many  ports  of  Sonthem  and  Eastern  Asa 

3.  Stourbridge  clay  resunbles  potter's  (bf 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  far  more 
in  the  fire.    It  is  of  a  dark  oolov, 
probably  to    the  presenoa   of  c 
matter.    It   Is  extensively  vkA 
crucibles,  glass  potn,  &c 

4.  £rZje-elay  or  taam  also  —  — -^^ 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  Itveries^^ 
in  appearance,  teztnn  and  ccmpoaitios ;  * 
colour  depending  on  tiie  pnqiartioD  of  ^a 
of  iron  contained  in  it 

6.  ForeebxiH  day,  tbe  "  Kaolio'  irf  Oat, 

M  Terr  Abundant  ia  SouAm  wd  £MtB 
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CVBXA.TWS. 

Asik.  The  claya  of  Tanasseriin  hxve  not 
baen  uialfzed,  bnt  there  %n  clays  at  the 
bases  o(  some  of  tbe  granite  moimtuiu> 
where  the  felspar  has  decompOBed  so  mach, 
that  the  paths  are  thick  with  &  coarse  quart- 
soee  sand  mud  a  few  grains  of  mica  that  remain. 
Porcelain  clay  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
aitioD  of  felspar. 

6.  Fire  doyt,  Sang-i-dkUm,  Pen,  are  pro- 
ooiable  at  Streeptrmatoor,  IMpasoor,  Chingle- 
pnt,  Hetapolliam  and  Caddapah.  Indeed  are 
very  oommon  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
bricks  can  be  made  tlut  resist  the  action  of 
great  heat.  A  clay  is  found  at  Beypore,  20  to 
30  feet  below  the  sorfaoe,  aud  is  used  for  fire- 
bricks and  for  lining  famaces. 

7>  U'TKtwmi  clay  is  excavated  from  a  pit, 
near  Kolat'h,  in  large  qnantities,  and  ex- 
ported as  an  article  of  commerce,  giving 
a  royalty  of  Rs.  1530  yearly.  It  is  used 
chiefly  to  free  the  skin  and  hair  from  impa- 
rities, and  the  Catohi  ladies  are  said  to  eat 
it  to  improve  their  complexions. —  Tomlinton. 
Jh-a.  Ma«m  and  Bunter.  Toift  StQOtthan, 
Vol  II.,  p.  203. 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN,  terms  oEten  oo- 
cnrring  io  Scripture,  Lev.  xi.  S3  ;  xii.  2,  has 
reference  to  unclean  creatures,  unclean  persons 
sind  personal  uncleanness.  As  in  tbst  aft«r 
childbirth,  (in  Lev.  xii.  2)  a  brahman  mother 
is  nnclean  for  eleven  days,  a  prinoess  Eoxteen, 
merchant's  wife  seventy-one,  and  a  Vellala 
Badar  thirty-one  days.  As  mth  the  Hebrew 
Yromen,the  Undoo  mother  who  is  in  her  days  of 
uncleanness,  cannot  touch  any  hallowed  thing 
nor  any  domestic  article.  When  the  daya  of 
her  purification  are  over,  she  takes  or  sends 
an  ofieiing  to  the  temple.  In  the  matter  of 
clean  and  unclean  things  and  persons,  the 
nuhoTnedans  follow  the  Mosaic  law. 

CLEARING  NOT,  Emo.  Strychuoa  po- 
tatorum. 

CLEQHORN,  Dr.  Hugh.  A  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  Madras  Army,  a  learned  botanist, 
contribntor  to  sciennfic  jonmala  of  many 
srtielee  on  botanical  subjecta.  Conservator 
o£  forests  at  Madras.  He  wrote  on  the 
hedge  plants  of  India,  and  the  circumstances 
^vhicb  adapt  them  for  special  purposes  in  parti- 
cnlar  localities.  (Rep.  Brit.  As*.  1850.)  On  the 
grwK  cloth  of  India.  Ihid,  1 12.  On  the  physical 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  tropical  forests, 
Jbid,  1651  ;  London  Athenssam,  18S1,  781. 
.A.lao  on  the  Forests  and  Qardena  of  Southern 
Xadia,  and  made  a  report  in  186i,  upon  the 
forests  of  the  Ftuijab  and  the  Western 
ISimolaya, 

CLBMATID^      The  name   is  derived 

£s:om  Cleiha,  a  vine  branch,  from  the  oUmbing 

propertieB  oE  the  family.    This  tribe  is  acrid 

»nd  poisoDou ;  the  leavet  and  fresh  atem,  if 
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CLBOME  DODECANBA. 

braised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  oanse  vesica- 
tion.  Roxburgh  desotibes  tea  Himalayan 
epetnea,  and  Voigt  enumerates  twelve  Indian, 
cylindrica.  florido.  I  vo 

goanana.  grata,  [  viticello, 

ochroleuMk         integrifolia.     1  vitalba. 
reticulata.  flammnla.        |  wightians. 

They  are  indigenous  and  exotic.  Griffith 
says  there  is  one  species,  Uie  virgin's  bower, 
of  this  northern  genus,  in  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces, with  simple  fleshy  leavss.  The  Cle- 
matit  gouriana,  is  abnndsnt  among  the  ruins 
of  Qotlr,  and  it  doubtless  participates  in 
the  properUes  of  the  others.  It  forms,  with 
forana  paniculata  extensive  lovely  festoons; 
It  is  the  Moriel,  the  Vidian  Traveller's-joy  ; 
is  Ecandent,and  perennial.  It  grows  all  ovec 
India,  from  Dindigol  and  the  Neilgher- 
ries  up  to  Deyra  Dhoon,  along  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya.  Its  flowers  are  white,  at  the 
close  of  the  rains,  and  give  out  a  very  strong 
perfume  ;  it  is  a  hardy  plant  and  grows  in  any 
soil.  The  whole  species  are  adapted  for 
trellis  work  and  easily  inoreased  by  dividing 
the  plants.  The  colours  are  various,  white, 
bloe,  lilac,  yellow.  So.  {RiddeU.)  CUtnalia 
grata  "Biliri."  Hind,  is  a  plant  of  Kaghan  and 
Nepaal,  and  has  small  yellowish  fragrant 
flowers,  C.  florida  is  of  Japan.  In  France  the 
ClematU  vitalAa  is  used  by  mendiosuts  to 
cause  artificial  sores  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  impostures.  In  Cochin  China,  acoording 
to  Louriero,  the  CUmatu  linentit  is  used  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  At  the  Mauritius^ 
the  CUmatu  Mauritiana  Is  employed  to  bli^ 
tor  the  cheek  for  the  relief  of  tooth-sche. 
Clematit  Wightiana,  W.  dt.  A.,  is  scau- 
deo^  perennial  with  very  soft  villous  leaves, 
coarsely  serrated.  It,  also,  is  called  '*  Jtm-iel," 
and  grows  oommon  at  Mahableshmir, 
and  the  a4}oiuiDg  ghauts,  flowering  after 
the  runs,  Wallich's  C.  grata  Asiat  FL 
(.  98,  much  resembles  it  and  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical. Hedges  and  thickets  where  these  planta 
grow  have  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  from  the  white  feathery  tails  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  very  ornamental  and 
worbhy  of  a  place  in  gardens. — Gr.  Cot,  JTo, 
2,  p.  1.  Siddell.  Maxm.  Box.  Flora  2,  p. 
671.  Gr.   Cat.2fo.l,p.  1, 

CLEOME,  a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Capparidacesa  or  caper  tribe.  Most  of  the 
spedee  formerly  placed  under  this  genus  have 
been  transferred  to  the  genera  Polauisia  and 
Qyrandropsis.  Clsome  monophylla,  Linn.,  the 
C.  Gordata  of  JJ.  C,  grows  in  Ceylon  and  the 
peninsnla,  and  has  small,  pale,  roasHulonred 
flowers.— £wm.;  SoaA.  iiL  129.;  D.  C. 

CLEOME  DODECANDRA.  Liint,    syu. 
of  Polanisia  icosandnt  W,  and  A. 
}  S51 
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CI^RODENDBON. 

CLEOME  FELINA.  LniN.  Syn.  olPo- 
lanisia  felina,    D.  C 

CLEOME  ICOSANDRA.  IdNN.  S7S. 
of  Polnnisia  icosandra,   W.  and  A. 

CLEOME  PENTAPHYLLA.  Linh.  Syn. 
of  GfUBudropsia  peotapb^lla,  D.  C.  See 
Tegetablea  of  Southern  India. 

CLEOME  RUTA.    Dne. 
Eut«nof    Tbinb-Inscb.  j  Bugri  of  Bbii. 

Duidl  of  Bub.    Bnjra  „ 

Bati  „       „     I  „     „ 

A  scQikll  inconspiouoos  plant,  with  a  yellow 
floifer  and  a  Btrong  rutaceoua  smell,  which 
is  cammoo  In  many  places  in  the  Punjab 
plains  from  the  SutJej  weatwnid,  and  <ip  to 
the  Solinian  range.  In  the  Southern  Punjab 
the  plant  Is  pounded  and  taken  for  colic.    St. 

CLEOME  ViSCOSA.  Syo.  of  PoU- 
aiaia  icosar.dra. 

CLEOPATRIS,  an  ancient  town  near  the 
modem  Suez. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE,  a  monolith,  bo 
called  by  the  British,  by  the  native  Ciceroni, 
itifl  called  Ma«alIat-ut-FirBun,  Pharaoh's  pack- 
ing needle.  It  was  granted  to  the  British 
nation.- — Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  Meecah,  Vol. 
/.,  p.  14. 

CLERK,  Sir  George,  K.  C.  B.,  a  Bengal 
civil  servant,  who  was  employed  in  high  offices 
of  Government  and  was  afterwards  Qovernor 
of  Bombay. 

CLERODENDRON,  a  genua  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  VerbenncecB.  One  species 
in  the  Terai,  forms  a  large  shrub  beneath 
ever;  tree,  generally  intermixed  with  ferns, 
as  pnlypodium,  pteris,  and  goniopteris,  and 
its  sweet  odour  is  borne  far  through  the  air. 
Clerodendron  leaves,  bruised,  are  used  to  kill 
vermin,  fly-blows  4c.  in  cattle,  and  the  twigs 
form  tooth-picks.  IEh  flowers  are  presented 
to  Mabadeo,  milk,  honey,  flowers,  fruit 
(ambrosai)  Ac.  being  offered  to  the  paciEc 
gods,  as  Vishnu,  Kishua,  Ik.  ;  while  Mudar 
(Calotropis  ABclapias)  Bhang,  Cannabiimg 
Bativas,  Dntnra,  flBsh,  blood,  and  spiritn- 
ons  liquids,  are  offered  to  Siva,  Doorga, 
Kali  and  other  destroying  deities.  The 
Burmese  cultivate  a  fragrant  double  cleroden- 
dron, which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  a 
large  leaved  species.  Id  tbe  most  arid  parte  of 
the  Tenasseiim  forests,  during  the  hottest 
months  of  tbe  dry  season,  the  path  of  the 
traveller  is  perf nmed  by  the  flowers  of  a  fra- 
grant clerodendion.  One  species,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Stewart  to  be  C.  infortan&tnm-  L.,  called 
"  Kali  bainti"  on  the  Bras.  It  occurs  in  the 
Siwalik  tract  and  occasionally  in  the  plains, 
and  is  probably  the  one  that  Edgewortk  men- 
tions as  being  used  in  the  Ambftla  tract,  to 
give  fire  by  friction. — UoMoa.  Bonier.  Sim. 
Jour.  Vol.  Ip.  387.  Dr.  J.  I.  Sttwart.  p.  165. 


CELSODENDBON   SIPHON ANTBrx. 

CLERODENDRON  INERHE.  Gab 
Roxb.     Bheede. 

Volkameria  inonutL     Lim*. 
Bid  juen  Bnro.  |  bu-pidicha  To, 

Nir-Qot^il         UtLBU.  |  Peunika  , 

Sangunkupi  Tah.  I  Utii^ettu  „ 

Nalla  kupi,  Tif-     TtkkoUpa  cbttta     , 

PiiBdici  „    I  Bmpucbdu  , 

PisiDgha  ,1    I 

CLERODENDRON  INFORTDNATDM. 
Bark  used  by  the  Arabian  and  IndiM  pkf- 
sioiaus. — Hotiigberffer,  p.  258. 

CLERODENDRON  MACROPHYLLDll. 
Snis.  3yn.  of  Clerodendion  BeiratuiB,  BbaH. 
CLERODENDRON  NUTANS 

Gui-jaa'pa  too,  BoBM. 
The  Karen  mountain  glens  of  Tavoy  ai 
Uergnl  are  embellished  with  the  deguC 
flowering  nodding  clerodendron.  Tbe  ftoven 
are  tinged  with  rose,  but  nearly  white,  gro«- 
ing  in  long  panicles  at  the  extremities  o£  tka 
branches  from  which  they  make  a  gnofnl 
curve,  and  hang  down  parpendicnlail;  {ma 
ten  to  fifteen  inches,  like  an  inverted  ohk,  ■ 
that  the  soft  green  foliage  aeems  eanoptd 
with  rosy-wbite  veils.  The  floweret*  ue  fn, 
the  divisions  of  the  panicle  being  remote,  ai 
each  bearing  only  three  or  five  flowen.  % 
divisions  and  subdivisions  being  all  rectugi- 
lar,  and  each  blossom  hanging  from  its  pedM 
an  ear  drop,  order  and  beauty  ace  ima- 
parable  associationB  with  this  rare  planL  U 
s  in  Silhet.  The  shrub  blooms  in  tbe 
dry  season,  and  rarely  exceeds,  in  its  utin 
soil,  more  than  ten  feet  in  height. — MeM. 
Voigt. 

CLERODENDRON  FHLOMOIDEa  La* 
Hoxb.  (T.  and  A. 

Volksmeria  mvltiSora.    SMrm. 
Ttludda  Tah.  |  Telski  Tit. 

TekkaU  Tbl.  |  TlUks 

Orovs  in  the  Deccau,  Corommndel,  BopI 
and  Lower  Kamaon. 

CLERODENDRON  SERRATD^.  Bu»> 
St.  W.  le. 

C.  mBorophyllain.  fSwu.  \  Tolfcamii*  aetnh  fM 
Jem  tika  HtLaA[.<  |  Brahmui  nuii        Ub 

'  irudekhu      Tah.         | 

Crows  in  Salsatte,  above  the  Bombay  gkA 
in  Nepacl,  Morung  mountains.  Tfas  flaw 
and  leaves  are  eaten  as  greea& 

CLERODENDRON  SIFHONAmflBl 
R.  Bk. 

ihonanthas  Indies  IAku.  \  And  HlBD.   (f  ■■* 

Its  rooL 

Dawa  i  mnbarsk. 

Grows  in  both  peninsulas  of  India,  in  B** 

galan^SUhet    Its  root  and  Inves  aie* 

cinal ;  the  hindi  nune  meaaa  the  blanti^ 

diau,— fo^f.    Ih,  Slewtrt 
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CLIUATE. 
CLERODENDRON  SQUAMATCBi. 
yolksmeria  kampferianfL     Jaeq. 

Starlet  cleroflendron  E^0-  |  Bu-gjEB-nee  BtrBH. 
The  Bucmeso  compoQiids  are  omaraentad 
with  this  species  of  clemdendron,  wliich  bears 
a  large  cone  of  superb  acarlet  flow  en. 
Altbougb  said  to  be  origiiiHlly  from  Chiuo,  it 
appears  to  be  naturalized  ia    Burmah. — jwa- 

CLEEODENDRON  VISCOSUM.  Vbnt. 

C.  iufortanabum.    linn.  I  Volkamaria    iulaitunata 
C  iafoTtuiuta.        Rtah.  \  Aoxt 

Bhtnt  BcNQ.    I  Bokuta  Tu 

Hii-ghjci-plijao    Bdbh.    I  O    iirispu    Oatteaku, 
Pangu  Mallll.  I  Muiduk&-br>mhi         „ 

Grows  it)  both  the  Indian  peuinsalaa,  in 
Bengal  and  Oudfa. 

CLEVELAND,  AUGUSTUS,  a  Bengal 
civil  aerrant,  who,  in  a  brief  space,  won  over 
tlie  wild  racea  near  Bajmahal.  He  died  white 
Btill  ;onng,  and  the  GoTemment  of  India 
decreed  a  moniiuieut  to  bta  memory  with  the 
following  inscription  :  To  the  memory  of 
Angualua  Cleveland,  Esq.,  lata  Collector  of 
the  diatricts  of  Bnghulpore  and  RtLJmabal, 
who,  without  bloodslied  or  the  terrors 
of  authority,  employing  only  the  means  of 
conciliation,  coufideuce  and  benevoleuce, 
attempted  and  accomplished  the  entire 
snbjectioii  of  the  lawless  and  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  jungleterry  of  Uajmahal,  who  had 
long  infested  the  neighbouring  lands  by  their 
predatory  iacuraiuns  ;  inspired  them  with  a 
taste  tor  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  attached 
them  to  tbe  British  Oovemment  by  a  con- 
quest over  their  minds,  the  moat  permanent, 
as  the  most  rational  mode  of  dominion.  The 
Governor -General  and  Council  of  Bengal,  in 
hoDonr  of  his  character  and  for  example  to 
others,  have  ordered  this  moiiumeiit  to  be 
erected.  He  departed  this  life  on  tbe  13tU 
day  of  January  1784,  aged  29.— Tr.  of  Bind. 
Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

CLIMATB.  The  binds  rsoes  of  aontbem 
India,  familiar  only  with  the  tropical  countries 
ii  which  they  dwell,  use  "  water"  as  the 
term  for  describing  the  effects  of  a  climate 
ID  health.  In  this  sense  it  ia  more  the  aalu- 
>rity  of  a  locality  that  is  alloded  to.  Mahome. 
lans  of  Asia  treat  of  seven  climates,  the  Haft 
Uim.  This  applies  to  the  northern  hemis- 
ihere,  which  they  partition  with  sones  of  vari- 
lu  breadth  from  east  to  weat.  When  allndiag 
o  the  salubrity  of  a  locality,  the  mahome- 
lens  of  India  and  Peraia  use  the  words  Ab-o- 
lowa,  vr&ter  and  air.  AocordingtoSimmonds 
p,  20.)  MeyenginhisdivisicHi  of  the  horizontal 
■age  of  TegetAtton,  into  zones,  eztendsi— 
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1.  fAc  f3ua(maE»MM  to  fifteen  degreM  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  equator.  In  this  division  are 
tbe  Gape  Verd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  Asoeoaioa 
and  St.  Helena,  tbe  repubhc  of  Liberia,  tbe 
Enropean  and  native  settlements  in  the  Qulf 
of  Goinea  and  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Af- 
rica ;  Abyssinia,  Zanzibar  on  the  East  Coast, 
Mocha  and  Aden  in  the  Bed  Sea,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Uadagascar,  the  Seychelles, 
the  Madras  Presidency,  Ceylon  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  Sumatra,  Siam,  Malacca, 
Siniiaporeand  the  Stnita  Settlements,  Cochin 
China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Borneo,  Celebes 
andthe  MolaccaR,  Java  and  Madura,  Banca, 
the  Johore  Archipelago,  Timor  and  the  east- 
ern group  of  Islands,  with  New  Guinea,  a 
large  portion  «f  Northern  Anatralia,  tbe 
Marquesas,  Society  and  other  Oceanie 
islands.  In  South  America  tbe  Bepublics 
of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and 
Venezuela,  British.  French  and  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Canibean  Se&  This  zone  has  a  mean 
temperature    of  78^   to  82^   Fahrenheit. 

3,  The  Tropical  zone  reaches  from  the  15th 
degree  on  ench  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
tropics  in  23  lat.  The  mean  temperature 
is  73i  to  78J  deg.  Summer  temperature 
80j  to  86  deg.  Winter  temperature  in  the 
eastern  coast  diatricts  o9  deg.  In  this  re- 
gion is  comprised  the  following  conntries  ; 

Sandwich  Isles,  Canton,  province  of 
Obina,  Burmiih,  Calcutta,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  tbe  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  ; 
the  southern  portion  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  St. 
Doioingo,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

3.  The  tiib-tropical  tone  extends  from  the 
tropics  23  to  34  deg.  of  latitude.  There 
are  u  iinmber  of  tropical  fruits  in  this  region. 
Tbe  winters  are  mild  and  vegetation  is  green 
throughout  the  yaar.  In  the  northern  divi- 
aioQ  of  the  zone  palms  nnd  bananas  grow  on 
the  plains.  In  this  region  is  comprised  all 
the  extreme  northern  portions  of  Africa 
coasting  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  Al- 
giers and  the  Barbary  States,  Bgypt,  part  of 
Persia,  Cabool,  the  Punjab  and  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  greater  portion  of  China,  Lower 
California,  Texas,  the  South -Western  Statu 
of  America,  the  Bermudas,  the  Cape  Colony 
and  I^atal,  New  South  Wales,  Southern  and 
Western  Australia — the  Grovemmeut  aettls- 
ments  in  the  Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand, 
tbe  largast  portion  of  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Bepublios,  the 
Provinces  of  Brazil  from  St.  Paul  to  Bio 
Grande,  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isles. 

Dr.  Boyle  gives  tbe  following  artsngeme&t 
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of  tha  coontries  of  which  the  plmnts  will  grow 

in  the  diffennt  puta  of  India. 

^n^rnoal  and  Bwt-lDdiui  IVmnsore,  Coclun,  Ha- 

TaUiidi,  TropiuJ  AIri-  labar,  Caylon,  Malayan 

ea,     Bnml,      Ouiaaia,  Paniniala,  GhitUgong, 

WMt- Indies  and    Flo-  Bangal,  Lower  Aaaam. 

Bart  audWcab  Coast  of  Coromandvl  CoMt^NoTtb- 

AfrioK.  era  Ciroarai  Coooui. 

Southsra  StAtM  of  Nnrth  Gujarat,    B«har,    Doab, 

America,  Egjpt,Ifortk  Uellii,  Malwa, 

tit  Africa,  Sjrta. 

Mexican  HigfaliDd«.Low-  U^aore,   HUI^ 

or  MuuDtauia  of  Spain.  " 
Sonth  of  Afriom,  Extra 

Tropical  New  Holland, 


Deocan,  Kajpootaba. 
Saharnnpore  Mid  North- 


South 

asi'  B.  Ut. 
Haditemiieu  Bagion, 


n  Doab. 


CStino-Japanesa   RMion, 
Middle   Andes,   Pern, 


Deym  DooD,  and  Hima- 
laTan  Vallejs  to  mo- 
darata  elevationa. 

NeilghsTTiee,  Upper  A*- 
cam,  Bimilftjan  monn- 


of    Alia,    uA    North        Bagiona  of  Oaks    and 

A  merica.  Finea. 

Arctio    regioni,    Moiin-    HimalafM  above  Kegion 

tuns   of  Europe  Ela-        of  Foraat. 

Tatad  Andee. 

Tbe  DortherD,  like  the  sontbem  put  of 
India,  eojoTS  tiro  crops  during  tbe  year,  one 
called  the  khureef,  or  ma  orop,  sawn  in  June, 
and  reaped  iu  October,  the  other  aovn  in  Octo- 
ber, and  leaped  in  March  and  April,  cnlled 
tha  rub^M,  or  cold  weather  orop.  The  latter, 
embracing  the  months  which  appiozimate  in 
temperature  to  that  of  the  bbbbuu  of  cultivation 
in  colder  countries,  oorreaponda  with  them 
also  in  the  nature  of  the  plants  cnltivated,  aa 
for  instance,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  millet, 
peas,  beana,  vetch,  tares,  chik-pea,  pigeon-pea, 
and  lentiU ;  tol)acco,  safflower,  and  succory  ; 
flax,  and  plants  allied  to  mustard  and  rape, 
aa  oil  seeds ;  carrot,  coriander,  and  cummin, 
and  other  seeds  of  a  similar  kind,  aa  ajwain, 
son/,  wya,  aneum.  In  tbe  rainy  season,  a 
totally  different  set  of  plants  engages  the  agri- 
cultnrist'a  attention^  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
maize,  with  sorghum,  pulse,  joar,  koda,  most 
of  the  tropical  tegnmes,  as  well  as  several  of 
tha  encumber  and  gourd  tribes,  together  with 
tha  seaamum,  for  oil,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
agg  plant,  aa  a  Testable.  Tha  sun  and  snnnee, 
two  cordage  plants,  are  also  cultivated  at  this 
nniinii  In  Hindustan  tbe  people  usualljr  ar- 
range the  year  into  three  periods,  the  "  Ghou- 
masa"  or  "  Bark'ho,"  which  is  the  rainy  season, 
of  fonr  months  duration  ;  after  which  is  the 
"  geeola"  or  "Jara"  or  "Mohasa,"  the  cold 
■eason  ;  followed  by  the  Dhoopkala  or  K'hur- 
•a  or  hot  aeasou.  This  division  indioates, 
generally,  the  oonrse  of  the  seasons  in  India, 
though,  in  one  locality,  the  raina  or  the  hot 
or  cold  seasons,  may  be  Knaewhat  more  pro- 
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CUltATB. 

longed.  The  [nimarr  ^visions  of 
India  are  fonr:  — Hindoatan^ndoding  in  tiH 
term  the  whole  Peninsula  of  India,  ud  tb 
Oangetic  plain,  to  the  base  of  tha  Btmlqt. 
2.Tbe  Himalaya,  a  mountain  chain  whidtiiii 
abruptly  from  the  Oangetic  plain,  and  Boa- 
nected  with  a  still  loftier  monnbdu  iuii(i!l 
Tibet)  to  the  north,  and  beyond  In^ 
S.Eastem  India  nitre  G8ngeni,inclndiiigthi 
kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  MUay  Peimiiik 
4.  Afghanistan.  These  divisions  m  miriad 
out  by  great  mountain  barrien  and  by  Iht 
ocean.  The  Himalaya  mountains  eo  tk 
north  are  nowhere  under  15,000  feet,  uml^ 
exceed  17,000  and  18,000  feet,  aid  rinii 
isolated  peaks  or  groups  of  peaks  to  21,000 
and  to  28,000  feet. 

From  the  western  extremis  of  the  Hiat- 
laya  the  Afghan  mountains  deecend  psnlld 
with  the  Indua,  with  a  gradnally  deaeuiig 
elevation  from  above  15,000  feet  to  the  Icni 
of  the  sea  at  the  Arabian  gnlf.  lliroii^it 
Afghanistan  the  climate  is  excessive,  tit 
cold  of  the  winter  is  intense,  the  sping  ii 
damp  and  raw,  and  the  summer,  dnriag  ^A 
hot,  west  winds  prevail,  is  intensely  hutatil 
elevations.  The  general  aspect  of  the  iMi 
of  Afghanistan  is  that  of  a  desert.  The  enjt 
are  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  even  np  to  10,OM 
feet  elevation.  Rice  is  cultivated  iu  gnat 
quantity  at  Jeilalabad  2,000  fiiet,  at  fM 
6,400  feet,  and  to  a  considerable  ezttnt  it 
Ghozni  7,730  feet  Poplars,  willows  nd 
date-palm  trees  ore  extensively  planted  m 
well  as  mulberry,  walnut,  apricot,  apple,  poi, 
and  peaoh-treas,  and  also  tbs  Elsagnus  oii» 
talis,  which  bears  an  eatable  fmit  The  ri* 
abounds  as  iu  all  warm  and  dry  temptnli 
climates.  The  majority  of  tha  Afgiian  la) 
'nbetan  plants  are  also  on  the  one  hud 
natives  respectively  of  the  Caspian  sl^ipB 
and  N.  Ferna,  and  of  Siberia  on  the  cthK 

The  date  is  cultivated  in  Beluchistu^ 
to  4,600  feet,  and  a  dwarf  palm,  CSiamof^ 
B'tohieana  of  Griffith,  perhaps  identical  an 
the  Chamoerop«  hnmilis  of  Europe  oetsi 
abundantly  in  many  places,  but  with  a  mm^ 
what  looal  distribution.  , 

The  Ava  and  Malayan  momiitains,  bMC 
given  off  from  tha  snow  olad  monntsiM  > 
East- Tibet,  run  to  the  south,  and,  tboagk» 
pidly  diminishing  in  elevation,  are  tmii^ 
almost  to  the  equator.  ^^ 

The  Aravolli  moantaina  extend  fronB^ 
and  Dehli  to  Gonrat. 

The  Vindhya  chain  stretches  acnl  ^ 
centre  of  Hindustan,  from  the  Gulf  slO*- 
bay  to  the  Ganges,  and  ia  three  to  foar  Am- 
sand  feet  high. 

A  Peninsular  chain  also  called  the  GkA 

and  the  Weston  Ghats  axtwii  frgaOf* 
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ODmorin  to  the  Tapti  mae,  for  npwaids 
of  900  milesi  running  parallsl  to  the  oout 
line.  Mid  perpendionlar  to  the  direction 
of  the  nioneaon&  This  chun  divides  the 
penissnla  into  two  distinct  climates  of  a 
natrow  western  one,  in  Malabar  and  the  Con- 
esn,  and  a  broad  eaatom  one,  in  which  are 
the  Canutici  Mysore,  and  the  Dekkan,  tra- 
vened  hj  all  the  peninsular  rirera. 

The  south-west  monsoon  comes  from  the 
Eoatheni  ocean,  and  is  loaded  with  vapour.  It 
passes  over  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  strtkee 
on  the  £bassya  mountains,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Himalaja,  dischar^ng  itself  in 
huTy  rains.  From  April  till  Aogiut  it 
blowB  from  the  East  of  South,  in  August 
8.  8.  E.,  and  in  September  more  easterly, 
lowering  the  t«mperatnre  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  Dotthera  plains,  thongb  the  plains  of  the 
Pnnjab  oontinae  exoessively  heated. 

From  the  vernal  till  theanluronal  equinox^ 
the  heat  of  a  great  part  of  India  continues 
great ;  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Himalaya  becomes  intense- 
}f  cold,  and  the  ptaius  of  India  generally  be- 
come cool  Where  the  north-eaat  monsoon 
prevMla,  it  is  every  where  a  land  wind,  except 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Camatic  and  in 
the  Uatayan  Peninsula.  In  Malaya  it  blows 
over  »  great  exteut  of  sea,  and  is  therefore 
Tery  rainy,  but  at  the  Carnatic  the  width  of 
aea  is  not  great,  so  that  the  rainfall,  tbough 
well  marked,  is  teas,  and  terminates  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  monsoon,  probably  from 
the  wind  acquiring  a  more  directly  southerly 
direction^  after  tbe  sun  has  reached  the  south- 
ern tropic.  The  amount  of  rain  varies  pro- 
digiously in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
almost  none  to  ux  hundred  Inches,  but  the 
rain-&Il  affords  no  direct  criterion  of  tbe  hu- 
midity of  any  climate,  for  tbe  atmosphere 
may  be  saturated  with  moisture  without  any 
precipitation  taking  place.  Thus,  while  in 
Sikkim  1"  for  300  feet  is  the  proportion  for 
elevations  below  7,000  feet,  on  the  Nilghiri 
Hilla  itis  about  1"  for  340  feet,  in  Ehessia 
1  °  for  S80  feet ;  and  the  elevations  of  Na^rpur 
and  Vmbala  produce  no  perceptible  diminu- 
tion ID  Uieir  mean  temperature,  which  is  as 
great  aa  that  which  would  normally  be  as- 
signed to  them  were  they  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A-t  Mahabalesbwar  it  amounts  to  248  in- 
3h«a  annually.  In  the  Southern  Concan,  espe- 
[^ually  in  tbe  Sawantwari  district,  the  rains  are 
as  beavy  as  in  Oanara.  At  Bombay  the  rains 
iast  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  fall  ie  only  eigh^  inches,  which  is  couai- 
leT*bly  less  than  at  any  point  further  south 
m  tiio  coast.  At  Tannab,  however,  the  ave- 
•tueo  fall  is  more  than  100  inches.  In  the 
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Himalaya,  the  tmly  tempente  regetation  sn- 
persedes  the  sub-tropioal  above  4,000  to  6,000 
feet,  and  tbe  elevation  at  which  this  change 
takes  place  corresponds  rongbty  with  that  at 
which  the  winter  is  marked  by  an  annual  fall 
of  snow.  This  phenomenon  varies  extremely 
with  tbe  latitude,  humidity, and  many  local 
circumstances.  In  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Pen- 
insula, whose  mountains  attain  9,000  feet,  and 
where  considerable  traote  are  elevated  above 
6  to  8,000  feet,  snow  has  never  been  known 
to  faU.  On  the  Khasda  mountuna,  which 
attain  7,000  feet,  and  where  a  great  extent 
of  sur^ce  is  above  5,000i  snow  seems  to 
be  unknown. 

SiHnm  occupies  an  intermediate  porition 
between  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  and  unites  Uie 
floras  of  Nepaul,  Bbootan,  East  Tibet,  and 
the  Khaasia  mountains,  being  hence,  in  a 
geograp  hi  CO -botanical  point  of  view,  one  of 
tbe  most  important  provinces  in  India,  if 
not  in  all  Asia.  In  Siklcim  snow  annually 
falls  at  about  6,000  feet  elevation,  in  Ne- 
paul at  5,000  feet,  in  Kumaon  and  Gnrfa- 
wal  at  40,000,  and  in  the  extreme  Wast  Hima- 
laya   lower  still, 

That  the  mountain  system  of  East  Tibet  is  an 
enormously  elevated  mountain  masa,  is  proved 
by  the  statements  of  many  inielligeut  Tibe- 
tans, by  the  Chinese  geographers,  by  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  Hue,  and  by  the  fact  of  so  many 
of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  flowing  from  it  in 
several  directions.  The  Travancore  group  of 
mountains  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  They  are  loftiest  at  the 
extreme  north  of  the  district,  where  they 
■tretch  east  and  west  for  sixty  or  seventy 
mileSi  separating  tbe  districts  of  Dindignl 
and  Madura.  Notwithstanding  tbe  peren- 
nial humidity,  the  rain-fnll  at  Oourtalum  is 
only  40  inches  :  on  tbe  hills  around,  however, 
it  is  doubtless  much  greater.  Tbe  Fulney  or 
Patnai  monn tains  west  of  Dindignl,  the 
Animalaya  south  of  Coimbatore,  tbe  Sheva- 
ghiri  mountains  south-west  of  Madura,  and 
the  ranges  near  Conrtalam,  are  all  well 
known.  The  remarkable  palm,  Bentinckia, 
BO  common  on  its  mountains,  is  however 
not  known  in  Ceylon.  The  other  palms 
are  Gaiyola  urens,  an  Areca,  Phtenix  farini- 
fera,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Calamus. 

To  the  north  of  Coimbatore  tbe  peniosnlar 
chain  rises  abruptly  to  8,000  feet,  aa  the  Neil- 
gherry  range,  and  continues  northward  ae  the 
monutaina  of  Coorg.  The  rain-fall,  which 
is  threat  on  the  western  coast,  is  lest  on  the 
Neilgherries,  being  100  inches  at  Dodabetta 
and  64  inches  at  Ootaoamund.  Fnrtber 
north  in  the  Nagor  district  of  Mysore,  there 
ore  many  rounded  or  table  topped  hills  4-5,000 
feet  high,  often  cultivated  to  that  height  and 
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tmttg  in  some  places  to  npwards  of  6,000  fast 
The  climate  of  the  nestem  part  is  veiy  humid 
and  putieulKily  so  At  the  town  of  Nagar  or 
Bedaore,  4,000  feet  high,  on  »  spur  of  the 
vestetn  chain,  where  inclement  tain  is  said  to 
Just  for  (line  montbs.The  Eastern  Arcliipelago, 
from  consisting  of  large  islands,  separated  by 
belts  of  seat  poaaeases  a  humid  and  equable 
climate  ;  but  the  great  continent  of  Australia, 
being  a  vast  expunse  of  low  land,  becomes  enot- 
moaBly  heated  when  the  sun  is  in  the  s<iathern 
hemisphere,  and  presents  ex  treat  es  of  climate. 
Intimately  connected  with  cliaiale  is  the 
mean  annaal  temperuturs  of  different  localities: 
Lat.    Moan.  |  Lat.  Mean 

Equator       0-         82-5     Bombay  18-5»  77-7 
Ceylon  ?■         808     Macao     2212     74' 

Pondioherry  11-55  »5-3     Canton      23-8  73-2 
3Cadnu  13-4  804  I 


Sir  J.  Leslie  has  deduced  from  etkohbi 
that  within  the  tn^iea,  at  the  level  nf  tbt  i^ 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  84°  to  76",  Hn- 
boldt,  from  a  vet;  extensive  genertliiatioMKi- 
mated  the  mean  tempemtare  of  trofrical  rc^ 
at  SI^.  At  Trincnmalee  the  main  land 
temp  is  80J.°  At  London  it  is  49-6il.  IV 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  higlm  in  it 
tropics,  in  Aral>ia  to  I  Iff*  and  daring  tb 
night  94. 

Sir  John  Leslie  calculates  that  tbstW 
mometer  sinks  1°,  for  every  100  y«fdi  i 
ascent  within  tie  tropics. 

The  mean  number  of  rainy  days  in  v 
under  : 
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In  China  the  staple  summer  crops  are 
those  which  yield  textile  fibres.  The  jute  of 
India,  a  species  of  Corclinriis,  is  growii  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  in  China  is  used  in  the 
manufactnre  of  sacks  and  bags  for  holding 
rice  and  other  grains.  A  gigantic  species  oE 
hemp  (Cannabis)  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  is  also  a  staple  enmmer  crop 
ot  China,  and  is  used  in  making  ropes  and 
Strings  of  Tarione  sizes,  euch  articles  baing  ia 
great  demand  for  tracking  the  boats  up  rivers 
and  in  the  oanals  of  the  country,  China 
grass-clcth,  a  beautiful  fabric  made  in  the 
Canton  province,  is  largely  exported  to 
Enrope  and  America.  The  Urtica  nivea 
plant  whidi  is  supposed  to  produce  this,  is 
abundantly  grown  in  Kiangse  and  other 
provinces.  Fabrics  of  various  degrees  of  fine- 
DeM  are  made  from  tliis  filve,  but  none  are  so 
fine  as  that  made  about  Caoton  :  it  is  also  spun 
into  a  very  strong  and  dnrable  thread.  There 
are  two  Tery  distinct  varietiea  of  this  plant 
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common  in  Chekiang — one  the  caltivited,  th 
other  the  wild.  Tlie  cultivated  variety  hulupr 
leaves  than  the  other  ;  on  the  upper  ride,  Uitf 
are  of  lighter  green,  and  on  the  under  tliqui 
much  mure  downy.  The  stems  also  ue  ii^ 
er  in  colotii-,  and  the  whole  plant  hu  a  a^ 
feel  about  it  which  the  wild  one  wants.  Ci 
wild  variety  grows  pleatifullyon  sloping  1m1) 
on  city  walla,  and  other  old  and  rwM 
buildiogs.  It  is  not  prized  by  the  niliM 
who  say  its  fibre  is  not  so  fine,  tai  iM 
broken  and  confused  in  its  structure  tbadt 
other  kind.  The  cultivated  kind  yielditiM 
crops  a  year,  A  species  of  jnncns  isgi* 
the  stems  of  which  are  woven  into  bcatf* 
mats,  used  by  the  natives  for  sleeping^ 
for  covering  the  floors  of  rooms,  and  foti^ 
other  useful  purposes.  This  is  cnltinti'* 
WBter,somewhat  like  the  riceplan^and  iiU^ 
fore  aJways  planted  in  the  lowest  part  ^ 
valleysj  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  bsm*" 
this  crop  commences.  At  grey  dawn  <rf  nOMl 
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CLITOBIA  TBENATEA. 

thft  Bheares  or  bundles  were  taken  oiit  of  tem- 
porary sheda,  ereotad  for  the  purpose  of 
kwpJDg  off  the  ruit  aud  dew,  and  shaken 
thin];  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
af(«niooD,  before  the  nun  had  sunk  very  low 
in  t)>B  hurlEon,  it  was  gathered  up  a^aiii  into 
sbnTesand  placed  under  cover  for  tiie  night. 
Aud  BO  the  proceas  of  wkiniowing  weut  on  da; 
by  day,  nutil  the  whole  of  the  moisture  was 
dried  out  of  the  reeds.  The  winter  crops  of  that 
part  of  China  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  the 
cabbage  oil-plant,  and  luan;  other  kiuda  of 
vegetables  on  a  smaller  £cale.  Larije  tracts  of 
land  are  planted  with  the  bulbs  of  alilia* 
ceous  plant,  probably  a  Fn  till  aria,  which  are 
used  in  medicine.  This  is  planted  iu  Novem- 
ber, aud  dug  up  again  in  Apiiland  Muy. 
In  March  the^e  lily  fields  aie  in  fnll  blo3^oul, 
and  give  quite  a  feature  to  the  country. 
Tiie  fluwera  are  of  a  dingy  greyish  white,  and 
not  very  ornamental. — Fortune,  Ha.  amonp  the 
Chinete,  page  269.  Simmond's  Commercial 
Products-  HoyU  on  the  Prodvclive  Hiiouroe. 
of  India.  Hooker  and  Thonuon  Fl.  Indiea. 

CLIMBBBS,  Climbing  plants  are  esoeed- 
iiigly  numerous  in  ihe  damp  forests  of  India 
At  Tiinglo,  in  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of 
several  thonsand  feet,  Dr.  Hooker  found 
great  scandent  trees  twisting  around  tlie 
trunks  of  others,  and  straiigliug  them  :  the 
latter  gradually  decay,  leaving  the  aheath  of 
climbers  aa  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  vege- 
table phenomena  of  these  mountains.  Thesf 
climbers  belong  to  several  orders,  and  may  be 
roughly  daaeified  in  two  groups — (1)  Those 
whose  steuis  merely  twine,  aud  by  coustrioting 
certain  parts  uf  their  support,  induce  death. 
(2)  TboBQ  which  form  a  net-work  round 
the  trunk,  by  the  ooaleBcence  of  their  lateral 
branches  and  aerial  rools,  ba.  :  these  wholly 
envelope  aud  often  conceal  the  tree  they  en- 
close, whoso  branches  appear  rising  far  above 
those  of  its  destroyer.  To  the  first  of  these 
groups  belong  many  natural  orders,  of  which 
the  moat  prominent  are  LeguminoKe,  ivies, 
hydrangaa,  vinea,  Pothos,  Ac.  The  inoacular 
ting  ones  are  almost  all  figs  uid  Wightit 
the  latter  is  the  most  remarkable  fur  its 
graaping  mots. — Uook»r  Him.  Journ^ 
i,  page    163,  164. 

CLIMBING    MIMOSA.      Esa.     Aoaoia 
acaudeiu). 

CLINQUAILLEBIE,  also    Quiucaillerie, 
Fit.  Hardware. 

CLINTONIA  ELEGANS.  A  pretty  bor- 
derflowering  plant,  oolonra  white  and  blue,  gives 
ie«d  abandanlly  and  thrives  in  any  good  soil 
CLITOBIA  TEBNATEA.  Lisn.;  Rcxb. 
W.  and  A. 
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A  variety  is  C.  caraleoflora. 


jita. 


ShIoDgo-Eusbi  MiLKUi. 

Siiuaioo-puiikpa      ., 

Dban  attar  Pobht. 

NiUgbiria  khara*  Sahs. 

Uparajita  Aaphata     >■ 

Nilk&tarodn         S(h«H. 

Kalka  kaatua  Tam. 

Kara-lurtaa  „ 

Ka^a-kaitam  „ 

TalU  Til. 

Dintena  „ 

NaUa 


phyoo     BnBki. 
DDK. 

Wing  Isaved  cli- 

turia  Eng. 

Khagin,  Opu- 

ajita.    Sons, 

Huwitbstl         Hixn. 

ShluDgft.kuapi        Mahr. 

SUunkur  puapa  MiLllL. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  cultivated 
flowering  plant,  and  the  most  common  are  tha 
blue  and  white.  They  blossomall  theyear  round 
id  being  shrubby  twining  plants,  are  well 
Lited  fur  covering  trellis  work.     They  are  of 
easy  growth,  aud    the  blue  flowers  are  used 
sometimes    for    colouring    boiled  rice.     Are 
propagated    by    need,   and    in  any  soil.     In 
I   parts   of  Southern  Asia,  it  is  a  com- 
wild  creeper  during  the  rauu.    Br.  J.  D, 
Hooker  mentions  that  a  beautiful  blne-flow- 
ered  Clitoria  creeps  over  the  path  to  Syong 
I  the  Khassia  Hills,  with  the  gtouud-rasp- 
irry  of  Darjiling.  In  Tenaaserim,  the  Clitoria 
ternatea,  with  ita  deep  blue  flowers,  is  seen 
tangled  with  other  climbers,  wandering  over 
trees  and  arbors,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Ainslie    informs   ua    that    the    sweet- 
ish, Bomewlmt  warm,  white  root  of  this  plant 
is  given  in  substance  ground  into  powder  in 
croup  casei,  that  it  sickens  aud  Bometimaa 
vomits,  the  doae  being  half  a  pagoda  weight 
cliild   of    two    or    three    years.     Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  used  the  root  extensively  in 
irder  to  teat   its  alleged  emetic  effeots,  but 
lever  observed  the  occurrence  ;  an  alcoholic 
extract  acts   liowever   as  a  brisk  purgative 
from   5  to   10  grain  doses.     But  griping 
id  tenesmus  are  often  prodncad.  and  during 
the  operation  uf  the  medicine   the  patient  is 
feverish  and    unea«y.     fie  does  not  recom- 
mend its  use.     Its  flower  is  held  to  be  sacred 
to  Datga-^Riddell.  Him.  Jour.  Vol.  II,  pa^ 
291.  iliisort.  O'Shaiiglineas!/,  page  315.     See 
Karksk^rtam  ver. 

CLIVIS,  Robert  Lord,  a  Madras  civil  ser- 
vant, who  became  a  great  military  commander, 
was  Oovernor  of  Madras,  aud  Oovemor  Qeae> 
ral  of  India.  Amongat  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  served  aud  ruled  in  British 
India,  he  alone  has  been  styled  "  Oreat,"  and 
whether  his  deeds  as  a  military  commander 
be  considered,  or  his  Buccessag  in  the  civil 
ndminiatration  of  India,  posterity  has  conceded 
that  title  to  him  alone.  He  entered  tha 
aervice  of  tha  E.  I.  Co.  iu  1744,  but 
shortly  afterwards  obtained  an  ensign's 
DommiHaion.  In  September  1748,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  ensign  before  Fondi* 
cherry,  and  again  iu  Angost  1749  at  Devi- 
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Cottftli.  Tn  Majr  1?51  ho  wu  present  in  tbe 
tight  aC  Volcondah,  atuI  in  July  defeated  the 
French  at  Con i1  ore.  In  1751  he  litid  siege  to 
Arcot,  -with  only  120  Europeans  and  300 
nitivea,  in  August,  took  it  ;  in  November  be 
defeated  Basin  Bho  at  Ami ;  in  December 
took  the  pagoda  of  Conjereram  ;  in  1752  he 
defeated  tbe  French  and  CliHudnh  Sahib  at 
Canverypauk,  deatroyed  the  town  of  Du- 
pleix  Pattehabad,  defeated  tbe  French  army, 
took  Covelong,  and  commanded  the  land 
forces  against  Gberiah.  Ciive,  in  175S,  after 
tbe  fall  of  CilcuttA  and  tbe  imprisonment 
by  Suraj-ud-DoivIah,  left  Madras  witb  900 
Europeans,  recaptured  Calcutta,  and  made 
jteace.  But  war  again  broke  out,  and  Olive 
with  3000  British  and  native  soldiers  defeated 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah  on  ibe  23rd  June  1757 
at  Plaasey,  40  miles  south  of  Moorshedabad. 
Mir  JaBir  was  then  declared  nubadar  ol 
Bengal,  Behar  aud  Orissa.  Clive  revisited 
Britain  in  1760  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
Mir  Jaffir  Khan  was  restored  in  1763.  Olive 
subsequently  returned  to  India,  corrected 
abusesin  theGovBmment. obtained  the  Dewa- 
ni  of  Bengal,  Bebnr  and  Orissa,  and  aasamed 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the 
country.  His  retrenchments  caused  a  mutiny 
amongsttho  officers  and  men,  which  be  quelied 
with  severe  measures.  He  returned  to  Britain 
in  1767,  and  at  first  was  well  received,  bat 
was  subsequently  impeached  bofure  parlia- 
ment, and  only  escaped  by  deatli.  He  died  in 
November  1774.  In  his  final  treatment  by 
his  coiintry  his  fate  resembled  that  of  La  Bonr- 
donnaifl  and  Duplein.  Lord  Clive'a  life  has 
Lad  several  historians,  amongst  whom 
Caraecioli  and  Malcolm. — J/alttion.  Orme. 

CMve,     Ltird,    Governor    of     Madras,  in 
1801.      The   descendant    of  Lord  Clive 
now  styled  Eari  Powys  in    the    I'eei'i^e  of 
Great  Britain. 

CLIVINA,  agenuB  of  Coleopterous  Insects 
of  the  family  Searitida,  and  section  Geodtpha- 
ga.  Eng.  Cye.  fagtVoL  2.  p.  I.  See Coleoutera. 

CLOCK.  Eko. 
Iliiren  Dnr.  [  Wiandiibna  Oaa. 

Uurwerkeu  „      Orologgi  It. 

HorologiBii  Ik.    J  Oriuoti  ,, 

Horologes  „        TsohBaii  Rub. 

Uhrsn  Okr.    Setojea  Sp. 

QrosM-abrea  ,,      \ 

The  clocks  to  be  seen  in  the  south  nnd  east 
of  Asia  are  wholly  of  European  manufac- 
ture, prior  to  their  introduction,  the  clep- 
sydra or  water  clock  was  in  general  use ; 
these  were  of  copper,  with  a  small  aperture 
at  the  bottom,  through  which,  when  placed  in 
Wftter,  the  clepsydra  filled  and  sank,  the 
sinking  marking  an  hour.     The  water  clock 


shell  with  a  small  h(ll^  through  Thich,«ka 
placed  in  a  bucket,  it  fills  and  sinks  in  *d  hoir. 
The  clocks  and  watches  of  Europe  ue  dm 
largely  distributed  in  ail  parts  of  Aiii.- 
McCultoch. 

CLOMPAJf  B(EBONG.    Eohph.    Ste- 

ilia  fcetida 

close:,  Sir  Barry,  adistingnidied  militar 
commander  in  the  South  of  India  after  Ut 
time  of  Clive. 

CLOTHING.  The  materials  nied  for 
clothing,  and  the  forms  of  dreas  of  Ibe  pw- 
ples  of  the  south  and  the  ea^t  uf  Abi, 
all  difl^er  widely  according  to  tbe  climait, 
the  pursuits,  and  the  origin  of  the raeea  ;fbr, 
through  a  thousand  years,  aeeminglj,  Ike 
Eastern  races  continue  to  wear  clothing  timi- 
lar  tu  wiiat  their  forefathers  put  on :  wti 
in  the  countries  embraced  in  this  work,  in 
humnn  beings  who,  like  the  Andamaoest,  lit 
wholly  without  apparel ;  and  othera,  like  d» 
Chinese,  who  drees  in  a  very  elaborate  muDtr. 
Hindoo  men  and  women,  until  recently,  nw 
only  cloths,  without  seams,  and  even  jrt 
perhaps,  the  woman's  boddice  (cboli}  and  ll« 
man's  jacket  (angrika)  alone  nre  sewed,  tb« 
lower  garment  of  both  sekes  being  In^  , 
cloths  which  ore  skilfully  wrapped  round  tkt 
limba,  and  often  as  neatly  so  as  sewn  trowiA 
The  njput  unbles,  as  also  indeed  most  biodn. 
wear  trowsers  when  on  horseback;  hnttki 
prevailing  hindu  custom  illuatrates  Maik  i. 
50,  where  mention  ia  made  of  tlie  blind  oa 
throwing  off  his  upper  garment,  which  «  j 
diiubtleaa  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  is  not  considfl 
ed  at  all  indelicate  suiong  this  people  for. 
man  to  appear  naked  from  the  bead  toll* 
waist,  and  serrante  thus  attend  at  i» 
Ubles  of  poor  l-^uropeans.  In  Arabia, 
coarse  cloak  of  camel  or  goat's  hair  is  gese- 
rally  worn.  Jt  is  called  an  Abba,  nnd  tk 
material  camaleen.  Amongst  men  ol  tk 
very  liumblest  chisses  of  Southern  India,  th 
simple  loin  cloth  ia  the  sole  body  clotbi^; 
bat  almnat  all  have  a  sheet,  or  scnmttly.V 
coarse  blanket  of  wool  or  hair  as  a  coveriogfC 
warmth.  The  Nair  women  moTe  abMt 
with  the  body  uncovered  down  to  the  «i*; 
tbey  do  so  to  indicate  the  loiitittw 
of  their  conduct ;  the  women  of  tli 
Chensuar,  a  forest  tribe  in  tbe  neigfabi*- 
biKid  of  Oanjam,  wear  a  covering  oFa  h^ 
(if  leaves  hanging  from  the  waiit  l«d  •> 
front  and  behind,  but,  throughont  M"* 
India.everyotherwomau,  hovever  hmU''" 
circumstances,  whether  hiada  or  mtbmt^ 
is  wholly  covered  from  thenecktothad^ 
with  cboli  and  gown  or  cloUu  of  knls. 
This    seems    to  have  been  tbe  '     " 


Of  the  Malay  sailors  is  half  of  a    cocoanut-    remote  Umes.     In   the   play  '  Mriciicbakstk' 
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CLOTHING. 

kttribnted  to  king  Sudr^ka  of  Ujjein.  who 
reigned,  accordipig  to  the  traditional  chrou- 
°'°g7i  i"  ^e  first  century  before  the  christian 
era,  and  is  oertniiilr  not  later  chait  the  second 
MDtur;  alter  Christ,  we  find  the  follunring 
passage.     Act  it.  ec.  ii. : — 

'  Uaitrtna.  t^my,  wlio  is  that  gentleman 
dressed  in  silk  miment,  glittering  with  rich 
ornaments,  and  rolling  about  m  if  his  limbs 
were  out  of  jnjnl  t 

Attendant.     That  is  m-^  lady's  brother. 
Mailitna.     And    pray    who  ia  that   lady 
dnaeed  in  flowered  muslin  ?  a  goodly  person 
truly,  Aa.' 

The  following  pflssage,  taken  from  the*  Uc- 
tnra  Itam.t  Ciientra,'  by  the  same  author, 
affords  an  idea  of  the  costume  of  a  warrior 
race.  Jnnaka,  the  father  of  Sita,  the  heroiue, 
iu  describing  the  hero  Rama,  saye — 

,     .  '  You  faaTB  rightly  judged 

Hi!  birth  :  fur  lao,  uii  aither  lUonlder  hanga 

The  mkitiKl  qiiirsr,  sad  t)ie  faatliery  ahalu 

Blend  with  his  curling  locks.    Belovr  his  breoat. 

Slight  tinetdreil  with  thn  BacriGcial  uhes, 

Tb«  deerakie  wraps  hia  budy,  with  the  zone 

Of  Murvft  howai  ;  the  mi ddar- tinted -gaib 

Defcendieg  veaU  bia  limbs  ;  the  aacred  roury 

B^rta  bia  wriata  ;  sad  in  ooe  hand  be  bears 

Tha  Pi|<a1  ataff,  (be  other  gnsps  tbe  buw. 

AruDdati,  Wfaen«e  oouiea  be  V 
Tbe  women  of  Burmah  wear  a  neat  boddice, 
and  a  cloth  as  an  tmder  gurment  wrapped 
tightlyroQiid  the  timbs  from  the  wai^t  dowo- 
Wftrds  :  biit  it  is  so  narroiv  that  it  opea»  at 
every  step  and  all  the  inuer  thigh  is  seen.  For 
tbe  mnijsea  of  the  people  of  Indiu  and  the 

B^at,  the  English  manuFucturer  eeodu  plain  and  i  silk  but  nicely  Rnished.  Tanjore  cloths  are  also 
striped  "dooria,"  "  mulinul."  "  agbabani,"  i  neatly  finished  with  nicely  worked  borders, 
and  other  figured  fabrics,  which  have  estab- 1  both  of  lace  and  silk  of  various  colours  ; 
liabed  themselves  there,  and  which,  butti  I  tbey  are  sold  at  from  Rupees  13  to  loO. 
from  their  good  quality  and  moderatioii  in  |  Cloth,  Silk,  called  i'eihambaram. — These 
price,  are  acceptable  to  the  numerous  claeaeii  are  chiefly  brought  from  Beuarea  and  Nag- 
■who  make  use  of  them  :  the  manufacture  of ;  pore  ;  they  are  also  made  at  the  town  of  Com- 
tlie  finest  qualities  of  musliu^,  whether  pro- 
duced at  Dacca  or  iu  Europe,  mast  neces- 
sarily be  always  of  a  very  limited  character, 
and  their  Qge  conlined  to  very  rich  imrchasrrs. 
Long  cloths  or  punjums  of  various  quali- 
fies were  formerly  manufactured  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Northern  CirCHrs,  as  well  aa  in 
other  parts ;  the  great  proportion  consisted 
of  14  punjum  or  olotha,  containing  four- 
teen times  IS  threads  in  the  breadth,  which 
varied  according  to  local  custom  from  38  to 
44  inches.   141b.  was  considered  the  proper 


patam  aod  sold  at  from  70  to  350  Bs.  each. 

bnt  the  large  soppliea  of  long  cloths  from 
Great  Britain,  selling  at  the  more  moderate 
prices  of  from  6  to  40  Its.  per  piece,  bos  quits 
destroyed  that  old  Indiau  manufacture. 

Clolht,  if«n«.— These  cloths  are  manufac- 
tured all  over  Iheeoautry,  but  those  of  the 
Madura  District  have  laco  borders  :  (hey  are 
sold  aa  high  aa  70  Ks.  for  a  suit  of  two 
pieces.  ConjeTeram  is  noted  for  its  silk 
bordered  cloths,  which  are  sold  for  not  more 
than  15  Rupees  a  pair, 

Clolht,  NatUt  Ftmede,  CoUon. — This  de- 
scrijitioit  of  cloths  forma  an  article  of  manu- 
facture in  every  disinot,  and  are  In  constant 
use  by  all  chtsses  of  the  country.  Madras 
raaiiufactnrea  a  nicely  coloured  woman's  cloth 
i-alled"  ootlour  aailay,"  sold  for  seven  rupees 
and  upwards,  Aruee  is  noted  for  its  mauu- 
facturo  of  IV  superior  quality  of  white  cotton 
cloths  of  various  pntterna.  Those  of  Sydapet, 
in  Chiiigleput,a  country  town  iu  the  out-  skirts 
of  Madras,  are  of  ordiuary  quality  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Ganjam  also  fabricates  a  com- 
mon sort,  vith  a  few  of  more  value,  worked 
with  lace  borders  but  not  sold  for  more  tliaa 
50  Ks. 

Clo(h»,  Nativt  Female,  Si7i.— The  principal 
places  for  the  manufiuiture  of  native  female 
eilk  cloths  are  the  towns  of  Benarea,  Berbam- 
vore,  and  Tanjnre.  Those  of  Benares  are 
generally  of  superior  quality  with  rich  lace 
borders,  and  they  are  sotdat  from  Rupees  50  to 
350  or  upwards.  Berhampore  cloths  are  wholly 


baconnni.  The  Benares  cloths  are  highly 
prised  for  their  superior  quality  :  they  measure 
12  by  2j  cubits  a  piece  :  two  pieces  make  one 
suit  of  un  upper  and  under  garmenL  Uia- 
duos  wear  these  cloths  during  their  devotions 
and  holiday  time.  They  are  sold  from  Rupees 
50  to  350  or  even  more.  The  silk  fabrics  of 
Combaconum  are  good,  although  uot  equal  to 
those  of  Benares, 

cloths,  White,  were  manafactured  all  over 
Southern  India,  but  those  of  Mauamidoo  in  tbe 
district  of  Trichinopoly  were  very  superior   i 


-weight  of  such  cloths,  the  length    36  cubits,   quality  and  used  by  the 


half  lengths  beiug  exported  under  tbi 
minatiou  of  salampores.     The  manufacture  of 
the  finer  cloths  which  went  up  to   and  even 
exceeded  50  punjum,  has   long  been  diacon- 
tinued. 

Long-Clothe. — Very  superior  kinds  of  long- 
clotha  were  formerly  manufactured  at  Vissga-  Madura  district.    They  are  of 
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the  inhabitants  as  clothiitg  under  the  name 
of  "  Manamadoo  Sutlab."  That  at  Arnee  iu 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  known  as  "  Aruee 
Sullah,"  ia  of  different  quality. 

Cloth,  Woman,  Cotton,  ColourtJ. — These 
colored  cotton  cloths  are  largely  made  in  the 
""  "      iriouB  Bizes, 
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with  or  without  lace  irorked  borders.  Those 
with  lace  vary  in  prioe  from  Rupees  15  to 
200  each  ;  tb«y  are  genenlly  parcfaued  b; 
respectable  natives,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prised.  These  fabrics  are  known  in  the  mar- 
ket es  : — 

Vankey,  Ixm  bordereil  I  Joonnaily.Litoebonlcrad. 
Thomboo    do.       do.        |  Ambooreu,  do.      do. 

CloA,  ffomaiii  SUJc. — These  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Beuares  and  Nagpon,  but  tbey 
are  fsbricatad  also  at  Berhampore,  Tanjore, 
Combaconum,  and  Conjeveram,  in  the  Madras 
Presidenoy.  Those  of  Benarea  and  of  the  Mah- 
ntta  oountries  are  celebrated  for  their  super- 
iority, and  are  highly  prized  for  their  lace 
borders  :  their  sise  ia  1 6  by  2^  cubitPi  and  they 
are  sold  at  Ropeea  JSO  to  Itupeee  300  «'id  up- 
wards ;  those  made  at  Berhanipore,  Tanjore, 
«nd  Cotnbaeonam  are  not  equal  to  the  Benares 
cloths,  bnt  are  well  made  and  sold  at  from 
Rupees  15  to  70  each.  The  wuniaii's  clotbs 
of  Tanjore  andMaduramaiiufectore,aQd  men's 
faead-cloth.aleo  from  Madnra,are  good  articleo, 
Ad  will  ooropeto  with  the  production  of  any 
other  loom  in  the  world. 

Printed  elotluexetioTa  occasionally,  a»  in 
Berar  and  Bundelkhund,  for  sarees ;  and  the 
ends  and  borders  have  peculiar  local  pattertis. 
There  is  also  a  elaas  of  pi-inis  on  cuaroe  clotli, 
need  for  the  skirts  or  petticcaU  of  women  of 
some  ofthe  humbler  clnssesiu  Upper  India;  but 
the  greatest  demand  for  printed  cloths  is  for 
pslenipores,  or  single  quilts. 

In  the  costlier  garments  woven  in  Tndin,  the 
bordem  and  ends  Hre  entirely  of  guld  thi-ead 
and  silii,  the  former  preduminating.  Many  uf 
the  B&reee,  or  women's  cloths, — those  made  at 
Benares,  Pjtnn,  and  Boorhanpoor  ;  in  Ouzerat; 
at  Narrainpett,  and  l>henwftruni,inthe  tani- 
tory  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  ;  at  Yeokla  in 
Ebandesh,  and  in  other  localities, — have  gold 
thread  in  broad  and  narrow  stripes  iilteriiatiug 
with  silk  or  muslin.  Gold  flowers,  checks,  or 
zigzag  patterns  are  used,  the  colours  of  the 
grounds  being  green,  black,  violet,  crimson, 
purple,  and  grey;  and  in  silk,  blaot  shot  with 
crimson  or  yellow,  crimson,  with  green,  blue, 
or  white,  yellow  with  deep  crimson  and  blue, 
all  producing  rich,  harmonious,  and  ereo 
gorgeous  effects ;  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  or  approach  to  glaring  colour,  or 
offence  to  the  moat  critical  taste.  Thpy  are 
colours  and  effects  which  suit  the  dark  or  fair 
complexions  of  the  people  of  the  country;  for 
an  Indian  lady  who  can  afford  to  be  choice  in 
the  selection  of  hor  waidrobe,  is  as  particular 
as  to  what  will  suit  her  especial  colour — dark 
or  comparatively  fair, — as  any  lady  of  Britain 
or  France.  Another  exquisitely  beautiful  arti- 
cle of  Indian  costume  for  men  and  women  is 
the  doputta  scarf,  worn  more  frequently  by 
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mahotnedaii  woioen  than  hindn,  ind  ^ 
tbe  latter  only  « ben  they  haTe  adopted  ik 
mahoraedan  Inoga,  or  petticoat ;  but  is- 
variably  by  men  in  dress  coatana.  If 
women,  this  is  generally  passed  once  raud 
the  Waist  over  the  petticoat  or  tnitwni 
thence  across  the  bnsum  and  over  tlxlift 
shoulder  and  head  ;  by  men  across  tbtcki 
only.  Dupnttas,  especially  thoee  of  Bentrt^ 
are  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beantif^i 
all  the  ornamental  fabrics  of  India ;  and  itii 
quite  imposHiblo  to  describe  the  effecttol 
gold  and  silver  thread,  of  the  most  delioli 
and  ductile  deicriptiiin  imaginable,  wives  in 
broad,  rich  borders,  and  profusion  of  fii 
and  silver  flowers,  or  the  elegance  and  intri- 
oncy  of  moat  uf  tbe  arabesque  patterns  u{  Ibt 
ribbon  borders  or  broad  stripes.  HuwHd 
articles  are  woven  with  their  exqairite  finiA 
and  strength,  fine  as  their  quality  is,iBth 
rude  hniidloomn  of  the  country,  it  is  hud  to 
uuderstiind.  All  these  fHbrics  are  of  tk 
moHt  delicate  and  delightful  oolnnrs ;  tlit 
creamy  white,  and  ahadea  of  pink,  ydW- 
green,  mauve,  violet,  and  blue,  are  cleuyK 
subdued,  and  always  acord  with  tbe  thtad 
used,  and  the  style  of  umamentatiou,  wbctkf 
in  gold  nr  silver,  or  both  combined.  Muj 
are  uf  mure  decided  colours — black,  acuM, 
and  crimson,  cbocolate,  dark  green,  and  miii- 
der ;  but,  whatever  the  colonr  may  be,  Ut 
ornatnentntion  is  chaste  and  suitaUe.  Fut 
the  moat  pnrb,  the  fabrics  of  Benarea  an  ant 
intended  for  ordinary  washing  ;  but  the  dyot 
and  scourera  of  India  have  a  process  bf 
which  the  former  coidur  can  be  dischaijcd 
from  tiie  fabric,  and  it  can  then  be  re-dj*i 
Tlie  gold  or  silver  work  is  also  carefellr 
pressed  and  ironed,  and  the  piece  is  restorai 
if  not  to  its  original  beauty,  at  leaat  to  avoj 
neariibleconditinn.  The  dupulfavt  of  Pytan. 
and  indeed  most  others  except  Benares,  f 
of  a  strunger  fabric.  Mxny  of  tLem  in 
woven  in  fiiat  colours,  and  the  gold  tbiead— 
silver  is  rarely  used  in  them— ia  more  sak- 
atantial  than  thatof  Benares.  On  this  aceoorf 
they  are  preferred  in  Central  India  and  it* 
Deccan ;  not  only  because  they  are  onii» 
rily  more  durable,  but  because  they  t*  | 
washing  or  cleaning  better.  In  point  of  dit'  : 
cate  beauty,  however,  if  not  of  richness Iktf  ' 
are  not  comparable  with  the  fabrics  of  ^ 
nares.  Scarfs  are  iu  use  by  every  o'l*)^ 
muslins,  or  muslins  with  Ggnred  fieUi  "* 
borders  without  colour;  plain  fields rf""*" 
lin  with  narrow  edging  of  coloured  i3k« 
cotton  {avoiding  gold  thread),  and  vm* 
ends.  Such  articles,  called  'seila'  inla^ 
I  are  in  every  day  use  among  BiilliwB  of  b»- 
j  due  and  mahomedaoB,  men  and  *^>*'°: 
I  They  are  always  open  textured  maalini ;  t» 
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tlis  qiuJity  rangea  from  very  ordioftry  jam  i 
to  tLit  of  tbe  Unest  Dacca  fibres.     The  tex- 1 
tare  of  the  dloiees,  earMS  and   langhies  ma- 
tinfikctured  in  Britain  and  sent  to  ludia,  is ' 
Bot  tliac  required  hy  the  people  ;  nur  what ' 
they  are  aocuatomed  to.     It  is  in  general  too 
clots,  too  much  like  calico  in  fact^  which,  oi 
conne,  makes  the  garmeut  hot,  heavy  in  near, ' 
aud  difficult  to  wash.     Again,  the  surface  be- 
comes rough,  and,  as  it  is  genemlly  oalled,  ] 
'fpirj'    in    use,    while    the    natiTe    fftbrio 
remains    free.      Comparatively    few    itat^ive 
vomen  of  any  class  or  degree  wear  white  ; 
if  they  do    wear  it,  the  dress    has  broad  I 
borden    and    ends.     But    all    classes   wear 
coloured  clothes;  black,  red,  blue,  occasion' 
ally  orange  and  green,  violet,  aud  grey.     All 
thioogh    Western,    Central,    and    Southern 
ludia,  sarees  are  striped  and  checked  iu  an 
iaGoite    VHriety    of     patterns.     Narraiuiiett, 
Dbanwar,  and  Maktu^  in  the  Nizani's  terri- 
toriea  i  Gudduk  and  Bettigerry  in  Dharwar, 
Kolapiior,  Naasik,  Tenia,  and  many  other  mn- 
Dafactoring  towna  in  the  Deccsn  ;  Arnee  in 
the  south,  and  alaiwhere,  send  out  artictea  <>F 
eicelleut  texture,  with  beautifully  arranged 
colours  and   patterns,    both    iu   stripes  and 
ciiecka.    >Tb«  coatly  and  superb  fHbrica  of 
cloths  of  gold  and    silver  (Kiiukhab),   atid 
the  classes  of  washing  satins  (Muahroo  aud 
Hemroo),  evon  if  European  skill   could  imi- 
ttte  them  by  the   hand-loom,   it  would  be 
itnposaible   to    obtain    the    gold   and   silver 
thread  naleaa  it  were  imported  from   India. 
The  native    mods  of  making  this  thread  ia 
known,  but  the  result  achieved  by  tlie  Indian 
workman  ia  simply  the  effect  of  skilful  deli- 
cate   mfiniputatioii.      The  gold    and   silver 
idoths,  (kimkhnb).  are  ssed  for  state   dresaes 
and  trousera,  tlie  latter  by  men  and  women  ; 
and  ladiea  of  rank  usually  possess  petticnata 
or  skirts  of  these  gorgeous  fabrics.  Mushron 
and  Hemroo    are  not  used  for  tunics,  but 
for  men's  and  women's  tronsera,  and  wnmen's 
ikirts  ;  as  also  for  covering  bedding  and  pil- 
lows ;    they  are   very   etroug    and   duruble 
!abricB,  wiish  well,  aud  preaerva  their  oohiur, 
however    long  worn  or  roughly  used ;  but 
Jiey  caa   hnrdly  be  oorapared  with   English 
latioa,   which,  huweverr  if  more  delicate  in 
lolonr  sod  texture,  are  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
HMea  to  ivbich  the  Indian  fsbrioa  are  applied. 
'or  ezanspie,  a  labada  or  dressing  gown  made 
f  scarlet  moshroo  in  1842,  has  been  washed 
Tcr  and    over  again,   and    subjected  to  all 
inde   of  rough  osage  ;  yet  the  satin  is  still 
nfrayed,  and  tbe  colour  and  gloss  sa  bright 
I  ever.      Many  of  the  borders  of  loongees, 
hotees,  and  ssrees  are  like  i-lain  silk  rib- 
ODB  ;  in  some  inatanCM  corded  or  ribbed,  in 
Lhers  flat.     The  Saree,  Boonee,  Bafta,  JoN, 


Ekpalta,  Gomcha,  &c,  of  Dacca,  are  now 
entirety  made  of  imported  Brttiak  yarn. 
Fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton  and 
ailk,  are,  in  Dacca,  designated  by  various 
names,  an  Nowbuttee,  Kuiao,  Koomee  Apjoola 
and  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  the 
needle,  as  miiny  nf  them  frequently  are,  they 
■re  called  Kusheeda.  The  silk  used  in  their 
manufacture  is  the  indigenous  muga  silk  of 
Assam  and  Sylheti  but  the  cotton  thread  eni' 
pli.yed  is  now  almost  entirely  British  yam, 
of  qualities  varying  from  Nog.  30  to  80. 
These  cloths  are  mude  exclusively  for  the- 
Jedda  aud  Bussora  markets,  and  a  consider- 
able stock  is  yearly  imported  in  the  Arab 
lis  that  ti'ade  between  Calcutta  and 
these  ports.  Pilgrims  too,  from  the  vicinity 
of  Dncca,  not  unfrequently  take  an  inreet- 
meiit  of  them,  which  they  dispose  of  at  the 
great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near  Uecoa. 
They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefiy  for  tur- 
bans and  ^owuB.  The  golden  ooloar  of  the 
muga  silk  gives  to  some  of  these  cloths   n 

'  :h  lustrous  appearance  :  pieces  made  of 
native  spun  cotton  threads  and  of  the  beat 
kind     of  -muga    dilk,    are      admired.     The 

[port-trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
mad  spot  lams  and  long  cloths  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  goods  laid  down  by  the 
Britiah  manufacturer,  in  all  the  baaars  of 
India. 

Buehhanet  in  Dharwar,  ia  commonly  worn 
as  a  waist  cloth  by  children  of  respectable 
people ;  also  worn  by  adults  of  the  same 
class,  while  sleeping,     Price  one  rupee  two 

ChanduK,  a  ootton  scarf,  coloured   border 

id  ends,  used  in  Ehyrpoor. 

ChoUe  or  Bi)ddioe,  an  under-jacket  worn 
by  woman.  The  Tlitlns,  or  cholee  pieces  of 
Diiarwar,  of  n  description  n.ied  by  women 
working  in  the  fields,  cost  three  annas  for 
each  cholee  or  twelve  aunas  the  piece, 

PuneArungee  of  Dharwar  has  a  warp  of  silk 
and  weft  of  cotton,  worn  ordinarily  by 
dancing  women,  not  considered  fit  for  res- 
^ble  women,  one  ''  than,"  one  rupee 
twelve  antus. 

Cwamarbundt  are  sashes  worn  by  men. 
They  are  of  cotton  and  of  ulk, 

DlioUei  are  waist  aud  loin  cloths,  and  are 
occasionally  worn  so  as  to  fall  over  and  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lower  limbs.  One 
of  a  coarse  cotton  commonly  worn  by  cultiva- 
tors and  laborers  iu  the  field  may  cost  about 
two  rupees. 

lear  band  is  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  is  a  tie 
(or  trowsers. 

Ekai,  a  chiati  scuf  in  nae  in  Hyden^Md 
(Sind.) 
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Zoonjri  or  Bcufi  of  cotton,  of  ailk,  and  of 
silk  and  cotton,  ace  worn  by  men. 

Moondaia,  a  cloth  worn  by   the   pooi 
classes  in  Dharwu.     Costa  rupees  one  aad  » 
qoarter. 

Mundd,  a  clotb  of  cotton  and  gold,  obbtin' 
abls  ill  Katch.     Costa  Rs.  6-4-11. 

Paranda,  a  silk  material  used  as  a  bair 
ornament  in    Labure. 

Patio  of  BuTiuah,  is  a  cloth  wotii  by  all 
classes.  In  Akyab  it  is  culled  Fataan  and 
Fatso,  nnd  is  worn  there   by  tbe  Mag  race. 

Pupju  of  Dharwar,  is  a  cloth  aged  by  well- 
to-do  psople,  to  dry  themselvea  aftir  bathing, 
and  also  worn  as  li  waist  clotb  by  poor  peo- 
ple.    Price  one  mpoe. 

Sakwiong,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

Satimote,  a  silk  scarf  of  Singapore. 

S^rte  is  the  name  of  a  hindu  woman's  lower 
cloth)  and  they  vary  iu  price  from  rupees 
two  and  upwards.  Each  woman  gaueralty 
has  a  new  oue  once  a  year.  It  is  often  used 
also  as  an  upper  garoiBtitjiii  the  form  of  a  scurf, 
for  enveloping  tbe  person  ;  one  end  being 
uanally  brought  over  bead  as  a  covering, 

Stlya  in  the  south  of  India,  is  a  sheet  or 
body  coverini;  in  u»e  aniungst  the  poorer 
classes,  cultivators,  laborers,  wrapped  round 
their  shoulders  and  body  when  employed  in 
tbe  fields.  Their  usual  cost  is  about  rupees 
oue  and  a  quarter  to  rupees  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  Dharwar  one  is  always  present- 
ed to  xbe  bridegroom  by  relations  of  the 
bride,  together  with  a  turbau. — Drs.  Taylor 
and  WcOMn,  Ex.  o/1862. 

CLOUD.  Mo  Teim.    Bukm. 

GLOUS>  also  Uloua  de  girofle,  also 
Giroflei-.     Fb.  Clovea. 

CLOVE  BABK  of  Eastern  commerce,  is 
tbe  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinnamun  trees. 

CLOVE,  MOTHKR. 

Polang  Kalat  I  Ibu-ohangke.         Hilat. 

"  Mother  clove"  means  seedciove.clove  fruits 
thathave  been  allowed  togrow  to  full  maturity. 

CLOVE  OIL. 
Hnile  de  girofle    Fa.        I  Waraltk-tel  Sinoh. 

lavang  ka  tell      Hikd.       Lavaagou  Tax. 

Oloo  dfl  garafaao  It.  Kramliu  tailani        „ 

Hinak'Obangke    Xalav.  ]  Lawangba  Uilanu  'I'sb. 

This  is  obtained  from  cloves  by  distilla- 
tion.—/''owii;n«r. 

CLOVE  PINK.     Djanthua    oaryophyllua. 

CLOVER,  or  trefoil,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  the  genus  Trifolium  grown 
in  £arop&  They  are  not  grown  in  India. 
The  most  valuable  grass  iu  Tenasserimis  not 
a  proper  grass.but,  like  tbe  English  clover,  ia  a 
leguminons  plant.  It  is  a  species  of  hedysarum, 
vrnich,  in  India,  aaya  Dr.  Wight,  eapplies 
the  place  of  the  spedes  of  Tri/olium  and 
Mtdieago  in  Europe.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  finds  it  a  good  aubatitate  for  doier 
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and  Incemej  and  thereiaanotherltgQmiDaiit 
plant  at  Tavoy,  Smithia  tentitwa,  whicb  ii 
said  to  make  excellent  hay. 
CLOVES.    Eko. 


Bai,i. 


Weh-kaya-bwui,  Ju. 

CUvui  Ltt 

Chuikoe  )Lm. 

Bangalswang,         „ 
BuDga  CbuAt 
Meyhuc.  lbjkh<,k,Fni. 
CriLvo*  da  lodia,    fen. 


Tbenghio,  CniH. 

Theiig;-ki.  „ 

Kruid-nageleD,        Dm. 
Kmid.Qagal  „ 

Niig9lD-b..omea 
Cluusde  girofle  Pa. 

Qirofln  „ 

Naglein  Owh. 

Gewunaalkan  „ 

Luvung,  Que. 

Long  BiNO. 

Qarohoi,  Ir. 

Chiovi-di  Oarofttli    ,, 

a  law  passed  by  Aurelian  tbe  first,  is 
'.  17S  and  180,  oloves  ore  Biention- 
The  clovea  of  commerce  are  the  un- 
opened flowers,  the  flower  buds  of  the  don- 
tree,  CaryophyKtu  aromatieiu  (Bagenia  earj- 
ophyllata),  whicb  was  origiaally  a  iisdn  of 
tbe  Moluccas,  butisnow  cultivated  in  Pnung, 
'lumatra,  Bourbon,  Zanabar,  QuisDi  uid 
tbe  West  India  islands.  They  have  the  fans 
a  nail,  and  when  examined  are  seen  In 
consist  of  the  tabuler  calyx  with  a  itraixl- 
isU  projection,  formed  by  the  nnopaiid 
petals.  It  is  a  very  handsoma  tree  growi^ 
to  the  height  of  twenty  to  for^  feet.  TVe 
trunk  is  straight,  and  rises  fuar  or  five  fwt 
before  it  throws  out  faraucbes.  ThebaAv 
smooth,  tiiiit,  of  a  grey  color,  and  the  wood  d 
thetruhktoo  bard  for  ordinary  cabinet  md. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth,  narrow,  point- 
ed, of  a  rufus  color  above,  and  green  ou  tbe 
under  side.  They  have  a  very  aromatic  odot 
bruised  between  the  fingers.  TbeSowta 
produced  in  branched  pedunclM;  at  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  bough,  are  of  a.  delicate  pMct 
color.  Tha  elongated  calyx,  forming  the  Mel 
vessel,  first  changes  to  yellow,  and,  wbeo  ri|i^ 
to  red,  which  is  from  October  to  Deeeiabci, 
aad  in  this  state  it  ia  fit  to  g&tber.  If  left  lir 
a  few  weeks  longer  on  the  trees,  they  eipud, 
and  become  what  are  termed  "  moLhw  dorm,' 
fit  only  for  seed  or  for  candying.  Id  tit 
gathering,  the  ground  nnder  tha  treeisint 
swept  clean,  or  else  a  mat  or  cloth  it  mntl 
The  nearest  clusters  ate  taken  ofi  wilk  ttt  ' 
hand,  and  the  more  distant  by  the  tUtl 
crooked  sticks.  Great  care  ia  taken  not  l»>- 
jare  the  tree,  as  it  would  prevent  fai« 
bearing.  The  cloves  are  tiieu  prepaid  fa 
shipment  by  smokiog  them  on  hnrdhsMt 
a  slow  wood  fire,  to  give  them  a  brown  ohr, 
after  which  they  are  further  dried  ia  tk 
sun.  They  may  then  be  cat  affinal 
flower  branches  with  the  nails,  and  will  t« 
found  to  be  purple  coloted  within,  anditte 
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Iw  btled  for  the  Eniopean  muket.  In  Boine 
places  they  are  8»1ded  in  hot  water  before 
beiDft  smoked,  bnt  this  is  not  common.  The 
tret  begins  to  bear  from  the  aeveath  to  the  fif- 
taeuUi  year,  Mid  is  fruitful  till  itia  75  or  luO 
years  old.  The  antiiud  yield  of  a  good  tree  is 
about  lbs.  4^,  and  the  aunual  crop  from 
Amboyna,  Haruku,  Saparua  aud  Nssalaut 
is  lbs.  3,50,000  of  Amsterdam.  (£iitinorf,  154.) 
Mr.  Crawfurd  tella  us  that  the  olon  ia 
remarkable  for  its  limited  geogrepbicnl 
distribution.  It  is  ooly  io  Us  native  locali- 
ties, the  five  small  islets  un  the  western 
coast  of  the  targe  island  of  Oilolo,  that  it  is 
easily  grown,  and  attains  the  highest  per- 
fection. There  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  lives  to  the  age  of  130  or 
15t*.  Hamphius  informs  us,  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  had  been 
carried  to  and  reared  in  Amboyna,  where, 
however,  it  does  not  be^r  until  its  fifteenth 
year,  and  where  the  average  duration  of  its 
life  does  nnt  exceed  75  years.  Ua  informs  us 
further  that  large  islands  are  not  favourable 
to  its  grovtb — that  it  succeeds  indifferently 
even  iu  such  islands  as  Oilolo  and  Ccrara,  and 
that  tbe  natives  of  Celebes  and  Java,  wlio  had 
Kttero])t«d  to  grow  it  in  their  own  country, 
bad  obtained  plants  which  bora  no  fruit.  Eu- 
ropeans, however,  have  succeeded  somewhat 
better.  The  clove  has  been  long  transferred 
by  litem  from  the  Molacme  to  Sumatra, — 
to  the  islands  in  tbe  Straits  of  Malacca, — to 
Xtourbon,  to  Zannbar,  oit  tbe  esitern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  Cayenne.  In  some  of  these 
places,  however,  the  caltnre  has  virtually  fail- 
ed, even  where  that  of  the  nutmeg  has 
aocceeded,  and  everywhere  the  produce  ia  of 
infericr  quality  to  that  even  of  Amboyni.  A 
Biiitable  soil  seems  to  be  as  indispensable  aa  s 
suitable  climate.  Tbe  soil  of  the  Molacca 
Islands  is  volcanic,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
suiy  ef  the  conntriea  to  which  tbe  tree  baa  been 
transferred,  except  the  Island  of  l^ourbon, 
aiad  heK  tbe  suitable  climate  seems  to  be  want- 
ing. The  clove  appesrs,  from  Figafetta's 
statement,  to  have  been  private  property,  and 
eittirely  free  in  culture  and  trade  ;  Malays, 
Javanese,  Chinese,  Ifacassars,  and  Arabs,  all 
competing  for  it  in  an  open  market-  The 
anunal  quantity  produced,  according  to  him,  in 
the  five  islsnds,  seems  to  have  been  from  ISOO 
to  20U0  babars  :  and  the  babar  is  an  Arabian 
weight,  compnted  in  the  Moluccas  at  about 
C90  poands.  The  oompaoions  of  Magellan 
themselves  loaded  two  ships  with  cloves  at  the 
single  Island  of  Tidor,  after  astay,  from  their 
sxrival  to  their  departure,  of  no  more  than 
for^-fnur  days.  The  Poitngneae  made  their 
first  appearasoe  in  the  parent  conntry  of  doves 
in  the  year  1512  ;  and  having  been  expelled 
26« 
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bytheDntohin  1605,tbeyliad  tiiepriaclpal 
share  of  the  elove  trade  for  ninety-three  years, 
a  period  of  rapine,  violence,  and  bigotry. 
Their  muu  object  waa  the  ezclniive  monopoly 
of  spices,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  rivals,  llieir 
successors  pursued  the  same  object  in  a  manner 
still  more  rigoruua-  Tbey  extirpated  tbe  clovs 
treea  iu  their  native  islands,  and  endeavoured 
to  limit  their  growth  to  the  five  Amboyna 
islands,  in  which  the  clove  is  an  exutic.  Perio- 
dical expeditions  for  the  extirpation  of  young 
plants  that  might  spontaneously  have  sprang 
IT  been  propagated  by  birds,  formed  part 
of  this  system.  The  cluve  monopoly  still  ex- 
ists, but  ill  a  very  tottering  condition.  Tbe 
periodical  exterminating  expeditions  have  been 
merely  nominal  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  since  the  year  1820,  although  the 
monopoly  ba  persevered  in,  in  tbe  five 
Amboyna  islands,  where  the  parks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  property  of  the  government, 
the  culture  and  trade  are  legitimate  every- 
where else.— (Craw/urrf'j  Dictionary,  pagt 
104.)  The  clove  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  few  gar- 
dens on  the  I'ennsserim  coast,  and  cloves  are 
abundant  in  the  bszarH.  At  the  Madras  Ex- 
hibition of  1855,  cloves  were  forwarded  from 
Travancore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara,  and  Cochin. 
The  ptum|iest  and  heaviest  were  from  Gene- 
ral Gallen's  Oardsns  near  Oodagheny,  1800 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  these  lind  a  strong  aroma- 
tic odour,  and  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
they  were  quite  entire,  and  when  pressed  with 
the  nail,  the  oil  exuded.  The  specimenB 
from  S .  Warrier,  Dewan  of  Cochin,  and  those 
from  the  Tinnevelly  district,  were  almost 
equally  good. — Jf.  S.  J.  R.  Sickmore  Arehip. 
115.  Simmon's  Comnr.  Prod.  Crawfurd's 
Dictionary.  MeCulloch't  Cotnmercii'l  Diction- 
ary p.  211.  See  Caryophyllus  aromaticua. 
Eugenia  caryophyllifoliuin.    Myrtacete. 

CLOVE  TREE, 

Oarjophillus  aromaticna,  Linn. 

A  native  of  the  Moluccas,  introduced  into 
Am  boy  na,TerT)  ate,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Fenang, 
Tenasserim,  Tinnevelly,  Travancore,  Canara. 
Cochin,  SeeCarpiphillus  aromaticua  ;  Cloves. 

CLUB  MOSa     Lecopodinm,  See  Ferns. 

CLUB- WOOD,  of  Tahiti,  Casoarina  mnri- 
cata, 

CLUFEA,  a  genus  of  dsbea  belonging  to 
the  group  Ciiipeiua  and  family  Clupeids. 
There  are  61  recognized  species  aud  26  doubt- 
ful species  ;  they  inhabit  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  several  of  them  aro  found  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia  :  a  species  of  Clupeaia 
Ceylon  is  called  the  poisonous  sprat. 

CLUPEA  PILCHARDUS,  the  Pilchard, 
fnquents  the  cosst  of  Japan  in  the  latter 
port  of  the  month  of  Jane  and  commence' 
ment  of  July.     They  are  taken    by  the  seine 
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twts.  When  fttah,  they  an  Bwe«t  and  ntc . 
tritioas,  but  thejr  are  chiefly  Tatued  for  tbeir 
oil,  to  obtain  which  they  are  piled  ap  in 
benps  fur  24  hdura,  are  then  boiled  for  soine 
time  in  sufficient  water  to  preveut  their 
burning,  then  Udled  into  strong  square 
preaaea,  and  the  lever  action  of  a  lid  presses 
ont  the  oil.  The  oil  after  clenaing  is  used 
fur  lamps  and  the  refuse  for  manure. 

CLUPEID^.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Physoatomi.  The  Clupeid<B  are 
placed  by  Cuvter  between  the  Salmonidte  and 
the  GadidcB  and  they  form  the  fifth  and  last 
diviaion  of  his  section '  Molacopterygiens 
Abdominaoz.' 

The  family  contains  the  following  18 
Oenera. 

Cdwngranlui      SSpedea  ]  Printigaiter        iSjiaciM 
Ban'kBlii        37        „     '  CbiroceDtnidoa  1       „ 
OoUia  10        „     i  Spr&toUoidea      S       ., 

Chatoeasut      10        „     I  Duuum<era         2       „ 
Clnpw  41         ,,       Etruineui  %       „ 

ClupsaidM        3        „     |  Albula  1       „ 

PallaDala  1        „     I  Slop*  1       „ 

Clnpfliehchy*     1        „       Hrg^upa  S       „ 

PelJooa  14        ,.    1  Ohauoa  2       ,. 

CULPEOfilA  PERFOKATA,  Cantor. 
inhabits  the  seas  of  Penang,  .Malayan  Penin- 
sula, Singapore,  Skimatra.  Total  lengtlk  5J 
indi.  They  are  of  delicate  flavour  and  pflssiu 
the  gettlemeuta  of  the  Straits  under  the  deno- 
mination oC  'Sardines,'  in  imitation  of  nhich 
they  are  sometimes  preserved  in  oil.  A  re- 
■emblance  to  Alauta  argyrociloria,  Cuv.  et 
Val.  (VoI.XX.  p.  44U)  is  further  increaaod  by 
the  impoaeibility  of  perceivbg  the  teeth, 
»ther  ill  the  fresh  state  ur  in  specimens  pre- 
aerved  in  spirits  of  wine.  They  require  the 
aid  of  a  lens  to  be  distinguished  in  tlie  akele- 
ton.  The  general  form,  the  yellow  donal  fin 
with  a  small  black  apot,  give  the  present  spe- 
cies a  oertain  resemblanue  to  MeUtta  veiuaoia 
Cuv.  et  Val.  {vol.  XX.  p.  377).  Some  speci- 
.mena  of  Clupeoitia  perforata,  procured  by  W. 
T.  Lewis,  Esq,  Assist.  Resid.  Councillor, 
Pensng,  were  accompanied  by  the  following 
account  of  a  phenonienon  witnessed  by  that 
gentleman  daring  his  olhcial  residence  at  Ben- 
coolen,  lu  1822,  great  numbers  of  what  was 
flupposed  to  be  this  identical  species,  pre- 
sented the  unusual  appearance  of  having  red 
eyes.  Hany  natives,  after  having  eaten  these 
fishes,  were  suddenly  attacked  with  violent 
vomiting,  which,  in  cases  where  ramediea  were 
not  immediately  applied,  was  known  within 
an  hoar  to  terminate  fatally.  At  the  same 
time,  such  of  these  fishes  with  the  ordinary 
ulvery  eyes,  were,  as  formerly,  eaten  with  im^ 
punity.  This  phenomenon  recurred  ai. 
Be nooolen  during  the  seasons  of  1823  acd 
1825,  but  not  of  1824.  It  was  auimised 
that  the  poisonous  fishes  had  fed  on  a  gela- 
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Unou  aabstanea  which  at  that  leiaaii  snfai 
froia  the  beaulif ally  colonied  ooral  itabM 
that  part  of  tha  coast  of  Snmatnu  It  'u, 
M-,  more  probable  that  the  poiaoaa 
were  ahnals  of  MtUua  vouium,  n 
inhabitant  of  the  Seychelles  and  thes^ 
bouringseas.  which  happened  inthoaaat- 
visit  Sumatra.  IL.  ValenciMiMi 
describes  this  fish  as  being  poiaonoos,  and  pn- 
dacing  eSeeta  as  noted  abova.  In  the  Stnib 
oE  Malacca  Ctitpeonia  per/oraia  hai  mw 
been  known  to  produce  bad  effects. — Coabr. 

CLUiSIA,  a  genus  of  phuitu  belaagiag  ta 
the  natural  order  (Aiuiacem  or  GvU^ma 
of  Lindley,  named  after  Charles  derEcloaa.N' 
Clusius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  batiairii 
if  the  1 6th  century.  The  genera  of  thia  onto 
&te  now  generally  referred  to  the  OarcuiiiCMt 

-Engl.  Cye.  Vol.  IL  p.  4. 

CLUSIaCEIjE,  one  of  the  otdera  of  plaah 

cording  to  the  natural  systam  of  Liad^. 
Tbe  genera  of  this  order,  Qareinia,  Mamwa, 
Meaua,    Calophyllam   and   Kayea    sra  naa 

iially  arranged  under  Oarciniaceft. 

CLU  YTI^  a  genus  of  plants  belong  to 
the  natural  order  EaphnrbiaceB, 

CLUYTIA  COLLINA.  Roxb. 

Amanua  cullina,  BaiU. 
Made 


oa  and  the  paniBH 


'iiadugu  maj-un    Tin. 
Wodliba  Til, 

Kadiahan  „ 

A  small  tree  of  Cey 
of  India,  fr«quent  ia  the  Walliar  jaaghaof 
Coimbatore,  not  found  by  Dr.  Qibaon  m 
the  Bombay  aida  Flowera  in  the  faotaeim 
seeds  ripen  in  Deoembar  and  Janaary.  Bm^ 
or  outer  crust  of  the  capsale  said  to  be  sKcai- 
ingly  poisonous.  Wood  red  coloured,  «■ 
ceedingly  bard  and  dui»hle  but  of  small  » 
Notwithstanding  its  hardness,  being  xT 
even  grained,  it  ia  easily  worked,  and  is,  fn* 
its  fine  dose  grtun,  »  pretty  wood—Jir- 
Rohdt'$MSS.  Dr.  Wight,  O'Slua^iMi^f-  i 
6£2.     rAw.   380. 

OLUYTA  MONTANA,  syn.  of  BwW 
moiitnna. 

CLUYTIA  OBLOHGIFOLIA.  Reii  * 
tree  of  Assam  and  Sylhet ;  wood  hari  ui 
durable.— Aoxi.  III.  73a   Voigt.  159. 

CLUYTIA  PATULA.    Roxb. 
PaU  TiM.  I  Jagura  » 

A  tree  of  Southern  India,  fnraialuif' 
very  fine,  close  grained,  heavy,  chMi' 
eolonr  wood.  It  grows  to  a  la^e  ok,^ 
logs  measuring  4  to  5  feet  in  girUi  are^ 
chasable  in  the  markeL  The  vood  ■ 
pale  red,  the  colour  of  dried  rose  1^* 
hard  aud  durable,  very  brittle,  of  ^x** 
gravity  75-8,  and,  when  brokra,  tba  fradM 
J  seldom  shows  a  fibre.  It  is  aatdfarralA 
]  knobs,  handles  for  toob.  sncta  h  diw^fc  ^ 
a  S64 
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COAL. 


posed  to  be  a  Bombyx,  nenr  Cnetliontmpa, 
.b'tepheiif.  Anntlier,  abort,  broad,  pale-greeu, 
with  bhick  spineft,  that  feeds  "n  tha  Carissa 
jaaiiiiiiifliirft,  stings  witli  fury,  is  nf  tbe  molli 
Xecem  iepid«,  Cramer,  the  Liinacodes  praciiisa. 
Weal.  The  hirvie  of  the  gei<us  Adolia  are 
hairy  and  stin^  with  virulence. 

COADJOE.  Jav.  Dreas. 

COAL.  Em. 

e  pedT*   PoPT- 


>nd  in  taming.  Mr.  Rhode  aays  it  is  a 
much  larger  tree  than  C-  collina,  and  is  a 
native  of  moist  valleys  amongst  the  Gircar 
mountains.  It  flovora  during  tlis  hot  neasun. 
Roxburgh.  Mr.  Rohde's  VSS.    Voifft.  155. 

CLUYTIA  SElIPERFLORENSBoxB,  A 
ihrub  of  Sylhet  and  Assam. — Roxt.  III. 
p.  770. 

CLUTYA  SPINOSA  Roxe.  ejn.  of  Bri- 
delia  spinosA,    IVilld. 

CLYDE,  Colin,  Lord,  longer  known  ns  Sir 
Colin   Campbell,  whom  Sir   William  Napier 
fltjjed  the  war-bred  Sir    Ccilin,     Ha   was  a 
military  officer  of  the  Bi'ittsh  Army,  and  oom-    „„„„„ 
nieoced  hia  career  as  a  volunteer  with  the  9ih  !  Carbom 
Regiment    of  Infantry  in   the  British   Army,  ^J-'thanthi"  I..t.  !Simni  Karri  Tam. 

which  he  accompanied  to  Portugal.    He  after-  i  A^-K  t*""!'        ^^i^y.  ( Sima  l!,.gg..  r^w 

ward*  served  ill  Holland  at  the  disastrous  I  Coaldiffersconsiderablym  its  physical  pm- 
eipedition  to  Walcheren,  and  again  in  the  '  P^'^ies,  and  its  vaiietii!.f  buvu  obtanied  various 
Peninsula  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  he  W.18 '""""ea  m  the  mnrlcets.  The  mnier.alogiat 
present  at  Viroiera,  Corunua,  Barossa,  Vit-  generally  divides  it  into  coal  williout  bitui 
toria,  and    San    Sebastian,    at  the    siege  of 
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nbich  he  led  the  stormin"  party,  where 
waa  again   severely    wounded,    having     been 
previously     wounded    at  tha    passage    of  the 
BtdiLssoa.     He  was  in  the  expedition  of  1814^ 
and  181^  to  America.  In  IS42  be  served    iu 
the  war  of  China.  In  1S4S  and  1849,    in  the 
Fanjab campaign  and  at  the  passage    of  the 
Chtuab,    at    Chi  Mian  wallah  and  Gunerat.  He 
was  engaged  against  the  hill. tribes  up  to  1862. 
In  tbe  war  in  the  Crimea  he  commanded  the 
Highland  Brigade,  and  to  him  wa.s  due  the 
success  of  Alma,  and  he  preserved   Balaclava 
against  an  attack  of  liie  Bussian  furces.    ~ 
triumphal  termination    of  his  long  care 
vs-T  however  W.13  in  India,  to  which  bt 
Bent  ill  1857,  when  tbe  Benjjal  native 
revolted,  and  much  of  Northern  Indii 


rebellion.     He    gathered   troops    aboui 
until  he  cnuld  advance,  and  he  did  so  without 
asirigle  check.    He  died  at  Woolwich  at  the 
doss  of  tbe   Mutiny.     See  Battles   of  India, 
British  India. 
CLYPEA  GLABRA.    W.  Si  A. 

CiMinjiieloaglabra.ffejft  j  Cocculua  lioiburehisnus 
I  D.  C. 

A  native  of  Silhet,  root  large,  acrid,  and 
used  medicinally. 

CLYPEi  aKRNANDIFOLIA.^.andX. 

Cisaiuapeloa  heraaailifola,   Wd. 
„        he;caiidra,  linxb, 
Nimuka  Bino,  |  Nimimiika  Himd. 

A  valuable  diuretic 

CLY'THRA,a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in. 
eects  of  the  family  Chrysomelidte, — Erjg.  Cyc. 
y.  2.  p.  6.   Sea  C<deoplera. 

CNETHOCAMPA.  Some  Ceylon  caterpil- 
Ivs  sting.  A  greenish  one  that  occupies  the 
Theapesitt  populnoa,  Neccra  lepida,  at  acertain 
stage  of  its  growth,  descends  by  a  silken  tbi-ead 
and  hurries  away.  Tlie  moth  of  this  is  sup- 
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ill)  bitnmen.  The  first  variety  is 
known  by  tbe  general  name  of  AitthruciU.  It 
is  sometimes  very  hiird,  has  a  high  Instrc, 
MiA  is  often  iridesuent.  It  is  u»od  for  fuel, 
but  it  is  iifteji  made  into  small  inkstands, 
boxes,  sinii  other  articles  of  use.  This  in 
more  especially  tbe  cuso  with  the  anthracite 
of  America.  Anthracite  in  the  most  oonimon 
form  of  ciml    in  the  Welch    beds. 

The   bituminous  varieties  of    coal  present 

{greater  difTereoces  of  structure  and  iipi>ear- 

anfe,  and  have  a  birger number  of  names;  the 

quantity  of  bitumen,  or  substances  resembling 

it,  differ  very  mnch  indifferent  specimens  of 

,{ I  coal.     It   is  geuerully  softer  and  Ie»s  laotrous 

H  I  than    anthrndte,     althoituii    occasiimally   ttpe- 

V  '  cimens  exhibit  a  very  brilliant   fructure.     its 

siiecilic  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  nnthrn 


I  cite,  seldom  exceeding  1*5,  whilst  tbi 

i  gravity  of  anthracite  ruuues  from  1*3  lo  l'7i. 

Tbe  kinds  of  this  coal  iire  knowti  by  various 
,  names.  Tha  followini;  aro  analjsea  of  tho 
I  diHerent  kinds  of  coul    which  occur   in  the 

Newcastle   beds  : 


Coi".' 

CukiDR 
Cool 

■  ■  1 

6  lie 

1  i  iiili 

mdro^ii^:^; .".'.v. :■.■.::■.!  ji*: 

BBl»tiv<ihMttiyUin»m»  i' 
w,iBhtorC;,ul f,no3fo 

«ss.'rs'.r."".'ii,..,. 

Pitching  or  Caking  Von. 
grayish-black  colour.    Whe 
fire  it  breaks  into  small  p 
continued  application    of 
Bg«in   nnite    into  a  solid 
burns  readily  with   a  yel 
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lias 
n  first 
eces,  b 

bent. 

velvet  or 
liniwii  on  n 
ut    on    tb. 
tile    pieces 
r  cake,     it 
me,  but   on 

COAL 


COAL. 


account  of  its  caking  quality  it  is  likely  to  |  Jtl  is  anotlier  variety  oF  coftl  belnngiggtii 
clog  tlie  fire  unless  it  is  frequently  stirred,  the  bituminonB  series.  It  Bometinei  uccui 
The  Newcastla  beds  mostly  yield  this  form  '  in  elongated  reniform  masses,  aud  BomttiBa 
of  coal.  I  in  the  form  of  brunches    with  n  wo^ilj  Saw- 

Chtrry  Coal  resembles  in  external  appear- !  tnre.  It  is  s^ft  and  brittle,  witb  ■  mdcUiIiI 
auca  the  pitch  coal,  and  when  ezpoaed  to  bent !  frnctnre.  Its  specifia  gravity  is  bnt  litllt 
it  cracks  and  flies,  hut  iloes  nnt  cake.  It  is  :  greater  llian  tlint  of  water,  it  is  0p<i]iK,i4 
very  brittle,  and  on  this  aoomiit  mnch  Iosh  is    a  veWet-black  colunr,  and    has  a  hriliiut  nd 

occasioned   in    mining   it.     It  biirna    wiih  a 

clear  yellow  flame.     This  kind  oi  coal  occurs 

iu  the  Glud^owbeds. 

Splint    Coal  is    a  variety  found  in  cnnnec- 

tion    with  the  Inst,  and   is  remarkable  fur  its 

hardness  ;  for  which    rensno  it  ia    sometimes 

called    bard    ci>al.      It    is     also   f<juitd    in 

Olasgow. 

Canntl  Coal  has  little  lustre,  is  very  com- 
pact and  smooth   in  its  texture,  and  breaks 

with    a  large    conchoidal  fracture.     It  burns 

verj'  readily,  giving  out  a  clear  yellow  flume 

without  meliing.     In  consequence  it  hns  been 

employed  for    the  miiking  of  candles — hrnce 

its  name.     It  is   often  employed    for  m"king 

inkstands,  snuS-lxiies,    and  utber   articles  of 

line.     Their    goodneoe  for    heating  ie  tested 

by  the  quantity  of  water  they  evapitrate 


lb.  0 


Common  Scotch  Bituminons  Coal  ...  5   14 
Carr's  West  Hartley  Main  (Newcastle/  7     5 

Mertbyr  BitnminoiiB  Coal  8     0 

Pure  Welch  Anthracite,... 10  8J 

The  besting  power  of  anthracite  nearly 
doubles  that  of  some  bituminous  conN, 

Brovni  Coal,  Wood  Coal,  LigmU,  are 
names  given  to  lesx  perfect  varieties  of  csl. 
T'bey  have  a  brownish -black  colour,  and  burn 
witb  an  erapyreumatic  odour.  Under  tht 
iniscroBCope,  the  struotnre  of  the  wood  of  tlit 
plant  funning  lignite  can  be  readily  detected. 
Tliis  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  kind.'t 
of  coal,  where,  although  the  woi>dy  fibre 
can  be  frequently  made  out,  it  haa  evidently 
undergone  cun«iderable  change.  The  term 
Brown  Coal  is  frequently  applied  to  coal 
more  recently  dei>ositeil  thsn  tliat  of  the 
great  coal-beds  of  lbs  world,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  its  structure  or  any  pe- 
cularity  in  combusion.  Lignite  is  also  a 
term  applied  to  the  semi-carb'>nized  fnrms 
of  wood  which  are  frequently  found  in  de- 
posits later  tli an  those  of  the  con!  deposits. 
It  occurs  in  the  tertiary  deposits  around  all 
the  shores  of  India.  Most  of  these  varieties 
of  coal  contain  a  larj^o  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  quantity  nf  matter  given  off  at  a 
moderate  heat  by  distillation  is  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  carbon  contained. 

Dysodil  is    a    yellow    or    grayish    highly 
laminated  substance,  often  found  witb  ligniti 
and  bnrninc  vividly,    and  spreading  an  odour 
of  assafactida." — (AmUd.) 
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Southern    India.     Tlie     finer   aoru  u 

in  tlio  miinnfncture  of  ornaments  and  \tllAJf^ 

'  kinds.  The  coi>rsei 

It  gives  out  when  b»nied  sgreNuii 

fliinie  and  a    sinmg    bituminous    imdl,  ml 

yellowish  nsh.     It  contains  ab«ail7| 

l>er  cent,  of  volatile  matter. — {Eng.  Cy-  VJ. 

II,  p.  10.) 

Coal  Wi.s   worked  in    Bengal    in  1771,  bf 

Messrs.  Heally    and  Snmner  of  the  Vui^ 

CivilService.who  ol'taiiied  h  nmnopolj,  Tbeit 

iperations  were  iu  tho  lisneegungc   cual-M 

but  they  found  it  nnprofitable.   and  the  i»i«' 

remained     unworked    till     181o,     when  Hi. 

nes   cunimaiiced   operations.     He  too  ni 

isuccessfnl,  and  in  1620,   Uessrs.  Aluvxla 

and  Co.   undertook    them.      From  Ibit  dit*, 

collieries  incrcaard  iu  unmber,  and  in    1X9, 

many  as  fifty  were  .it  wurk   empIoji"g  H 

steam    engines,  producing    304,094  >t>[4  d 

round  coal  then.     More  than  sixteen  hamlitl 

people  weie  tLen  nl  work  at  tlie  Kane^n^ 

coal-minea        These     bavo    been   eie»ni«i 

toa  d6|.th  of  ISO  feet.     The    mii.es   eiirad 

under    the    bed     of  the     DHmoda.    and  i 

traveller   can   proceed    thrte  miles  by  loni- 

light  tbrougli  them.     The  coal  beds  are  »• 

feet  in  tbirknes-.{rr.  o/ Niiid  Tollp.  1701 

quantity  of  coals  brnuglit  do"U  ni  ISW 

ibuutlS     lacs    of  mannds.     In  1S50  * 

nesrly  its  double,  and  in  1860  it  h?i  i*- 

■its  qnndnipte.      Coal  has    alieadj  bw 

d  in  mtiny  pails  of  British  India    taii 

south  and    east   of  Asia,  aud  in  seiai 

places  islargely  worked,  to  the grtatesieitrt 

■]iaps,on  the  western    side    of  Eengil,  ii 

ins,  aud  iu  Borneo.  Only    t«o   general"*! 

have    passed    since    it    begnn  lobe  otrii* 

Bengal,  but  the  ti'tsi  annual  oui-ltini  irf(J 

coal    ill    India  in  ibe  11  years  eliding  f"^ 

IndiuTi  mauuda,  haa  been  as  DD<ler!-~ 


glA 


COAL. 

stonee,  but  undoubtedly  the  coal  may  be  of 
Inoal  valae.  A  large  lump  of  it  in  the  Lahore 
Museum  might  pass  for  "  Wallseiid,"  ao  good 
la  its  appearance.  The  co>il  nt  liuunuo,  from 
the  Wuziri  hilla,  has  beeu  mentiQiied  with 
some  hope  ;  and  specimens  of  coal  have  been 
Heut  from  Kangraand  Dliarmkot,  at  Dharm- 
SiiU,  but  these  also  are  tertiary  and  limited 
in  quantity  ;  and,  in  1854,  the  verdict 
on  Punjab  coal,  was  that  "  It  is  valuable 
only  for  local  consumption  and  to  supple- 
ment wood,  nr>t  (or  export,  or  to  supply 
at  large." — ( Pouell,  Handbook, 


Coal  uf  good  quality  is  obtiuned  from  the 
Eoh-i-M««riah,  a  hill  a  day's  journey   north 

of  the  Oxos.  ((Too J.)  Mr.    Powell  telle  us  (p. 

33)  thit  ID  the  Ka'igra  dintrict.in  Dcra  Ismail 

Klian.  a[DUD|{  the  Miirree  hills,  aud  in  Jtimmu 

tli«ie  are  aetiiriil  places    where  glossy    black 

liio«Ilar  li{(tiile  is  found,  assiiciated  often  with 

Uiales,  cootuining  sutphaie  uE  iron,    and    be- 

louging    to   fiti-ata  of  lertiury  fi>rmiitiuu.      In 

the  Salt  lUiige  uf  the  Punjab,  there  are  two  of 

the  coalor  lignire  formations,  which   he    dis- 

IJugaishes  as  Oolitto  coal  and    Tertiary  coiil. 

Among  the  shales  of  tile   Oolitic  series  occurs 

what  iacalled  Kahibagh  co.>l,  wbioh  has  to    &',  Ecoii.  Prod.  Puvjub,  p.  33-^ 

certain  eiteiit  been  employed  as  fuel  fur  the  |      The  supply  aud  the  cousumption  of  coal  in 

Was  steamers.     This  bed  is  in    a    ra vine .  India   during  1868    and    the    ten    previous 

^at  a  mile  west  of  Kaiabagh.  ye-ira,  have  been  as  under.     The  figures  ara 


I Iba  ;-! 


Cos]  impott- 
<d  Into 
CilontM. 


la  Bm^, 


C»rbon  Coke...  ...  37'a   in  manuda  of  t 

Volatile  bituminous  inflammable  matter.  60*0    — 
iihe»,  silica,  &c 2-5 

100-0 1  _ 
The  moat  important  coal  strata  in  the!  ^^^^ 
Salt  Range,  huwever,  are  the  beds  occurringi  isjk 
in  the  Eocene  rocksof  the  tertiary  aeries.  Itis|j^ 
iriucipally  in  the  lower  alum  shales  that  coal  |  laei 
Kciirs,  and  it  ia  found  at  many  places  all  {"^4 
iloiig  the  range,  &nd  also  acmBS  the  ludua  in  ]^J 
3hichalli  range.  The  first  coal  occurs  at  uai 
iighsnwalla,  10  miles  weat  of  JaUlpur,  being   '^"^ 

Jiout  half-way  between  it    and  Find    Dadan  | — ~^~  ' 

ftan.  The  Beam  ia  about  3i  feel  thick  at  The  479,233  tons  raised  in  1867  rose  to 
li  widest  part,  and  gradually  thiua  out  to-  547-971  in  1868,  and  almost  the  whole 
rirda  either  end.  The  coal  from  the  Bba- '.  waa  from  the  Raneegunge  field.  One-half 
anwalla  miuecan  be  delivered  at  Mo<>l-|of  the  supply  waa  consumed  by  the  East 
w  for  leea  thau  one  rupee  a  niaund.  The;  Indian  Railway.  For  several  years  there  waa 
oaldfthe  Salt  Range  generally  very  much  re-  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  ooal  for  other 
»blo»  that  willed  splint  C0..I,  but  is  soft  and  than  vailwiiy  purposes,  but  in  1867  and  1868 
rittla,  Itisuot  used  as  fuel  by  natives,  the  tide  turned.  Still  the  eouBumption  of 
utisgronndto  powderandadministered  with  :  coal  by  otherthan  railways  in  1868  waanot 
lilkiutenially  as  an  ■' osteocolla"  f or  wounds'  so  grp.atasin  ISCS  ;  it  was  7,61o,O70maunda 


),a4,K^39.        13,19,1 


m1  broken  bones. 

rbe  seam  of  iiummulitio  coal  appears  to  attain 

■  greatest   development  at   Bayhiin walla,  a 


«  southern  scarp  of  the  Suit  K'Uige,  and  at 
e  entrance  to  agorge  through  which  a  stream 
mes ;  the  way  is  up  tins  gorge,  and  at  a 
ttatiM  of  about  3^  miles  from  the  village 
Bseam  becomes  viaible.  At  Bag  han  wall  a, 
t  BeazOf  when  cut  through  in  the  water- 
arse,  was  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  occaaion- 
Y  a  little  moi-e. 

rhe  prospect  of  obtuning  Kashmir 
J  in  the  Jummu  territory,  at  one  time 
racted  coiiaiderable  attention,  more  es|ieci- 
r  as  the  eDgiae«r  who  noticed  the  workings 
Dundeli  confidently  reported  the  strata  to  be 
iie  carboniferous  aeries.  Since  theu,howsver, 
coal  of  I>undeli  haa  proved  to  be  like  the 


against  7,667,S58.    The  Raneegunge  ooal  was 

used  for  locomotives  as  far  as  tJmbaila,   and 

the  completion  of  the  Delhi  railway,  it 


ight  miles  west  i.fjelalpnr,  close  under    doubtless  compete  with  Euglieh  coal  even  at 
-    ■      -       ■■  '    ■ 'such  a  distance  as  Lahore  and  Mooltan.    The 

Eiiat  Indian  Railway  will  obtain  a  supply  for 
its  upper  sections  from  Kurhurhalee.  In  the 
Raueegimge  field  in  18G8,  there  were  61  en- 
gines of  867  horse-power  in  all.  against  28  en- 
gines of  490  horse-power  in  1860.  Tbo  Bengal 
Coal  Company  turned  out  half  the  whole  de- 
mand, or  more  than  6  milliona  of  mannds, 
Gobind  Pundit  about  2|,  the  Beerbhooiu 
Company  IJ,  the  Equitable  dimpjiny  rather 
more  than  1,  and  the  Ksst  Indian  Coal  Com- 
pany 830,605  maunda.  Conl  haa  been  traced 
from  Burdwan  to  the  westward,  across  the 
Valley  of  Palamow,  and  from  thence  throngh 
the  district  of  Suhagpore  to  Jubbulpore,  and 


Lof  Eocene  origin  amoneuummulitic  lime-  tbe  neighbourhood  of   Saka,  and  the  towa 
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river  in  tbe  Nerbiidds  territories,  420  roilea 
diatitiit  from  Burdwan.  Observing  ne&rly 
tlie  flame  pariillel  of  latitude,  it  is  found  in 

the  province  of  C'utch,  wiiilst  it  is  extended 
in  tie  aatne  line  across  the  centre  of  India 
to  the  N.  E.  eitremity  of  Assam,  tomiiLg  a 
zone  tliat  streichea  from  69°  to  93="  E.  longi- 
tude, embi-flced  in  an  opposite  direction  be- 
tween the  20°  and  25'  N.  latitude.  Clianda, 
on  tie  Warda  river,  Cuttaek  and  Ar- 
racaii  beiuf;  lis  aouiherii  buuiidary,  whilst  the 
Vale  of  Calliiiger  we«t  cf  Alliihabad,  tlieTeesta 
river  at  the  base  of  the  Sikliim  mountaina, 
and  Upper  Asaam,  form  the  nortliern  limit. 
The  bituiuiuoua  cual  of  Assam,  tiie  titiestin 
India,ba3  been  little  used  on-ing  to  the  difiiciil- 
tien  of  coumiiniicatioii  wiih  tbe  Bmhaapootre. 
In  Burma,  tlieProiDediHtrict,  up  to  the  frontier 
of  Itritiah  Bnnnnh,  so  far  as  that  lies  t-i  the 
east  of  the  Traw:idi,  has  utimniulitic  rocks, 
limestone,  &c.  They  may  be  f<'uud  to  cnntain 
petroleum,  as  they  occasionally  do  elsewhere. 
There  are,  however,  other  situations  in  which 
coal  has  been  fonird  distinct  from  this  ex- 
teiisivo  and  well  dedned  l>elt,  such  as  Hord- 
war  and  Attok ;  the  first  near  the  source  oF 
the  Ganges,  and  the  second  near  that  of  the 
Indus.  Ooal  is  found  iu  the  M>inbhoom  dis- 
tiict,  ou  ParisiiatU  hill,  at  Huseinabad,  or 
Ilosuugaliad,  at  Bora-ghur,  Cuttack,  .it  Tai- 
cheerniid  Uugi.t  :  in  ti.e  Nerbiidda  valley,  at 
Kamrup  in  Upper  Assam,  and  .Moradabad. 
Id  the  Damoorlah  valley,  and  Ihe  adjacent 
Cnuntrieaof  Bheerbhomand  Ponrooleah  Beliar. 
Chanda  is  iu  19' 3(j' ;  7'j'  19',  iu  E- Berar, , 
two  miles  from  the  north  of  tlie  Warda  river  ;  { 
(he  mean  height  of  tUo  pinin  surroimdins  the  I 
town  is  761  feel.  The  level  of  the  Qoda- j 
■very,  525  (ret,  and  coul  has  been  f.mnd 
viciniiy  in  abundance.  The  ■ 
near  Chanda,  at  its  first  trial. 
to  bo  very  dirty,  and  unsuited  for'ii 
purposes.  It  contains  great  quantities  of  ^as, 
though  it  could  not  produce  a  welding  heat. 
The  deposit  at  Clianda  occupies  150  square 
miles.  Dr.  Oldham  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  prospecting  of 
the  Chanda  uoil  Relds.  A  bore  has 
been  sunk  near  Telwassa  on  the  Warda, 
through  two  feet  of  shale  and  more  tbi 


often  by  a  change  in  the  qnatity— ii  now  in  i 
great  measure  removed. 

The  great  Deccan  trap  area  eiteuds  btn 
Neemuch  to  tbe  Kistnah  river.  Id  tbe  Sliigk- 
bum  country,  are  copper- bearing  racki,(iwt- 
zites,  slates,  liiQestoues,  &c.  These  aim  com 
the  larger  portion  of  the  districts  of  Cuddiisl 
and  Kumoii),  and  appear,  geulc^ically,  to  re- 
present in  the  south  tbe  older  portion  of  Ik 
great  Viudhjan  series.  Hocks  of  the  euh 
mineral  character  appear  under  the  grat 
flowa  of  the  I>eccan  trap,  and  resting  qute 
u  II  con  form  ably  on  the  gueisa  rocks  ia  pati 
of  the  Baichoor  Doab,  the  vicinity  of  B«i- 
gaum,  aod  under  parts  of  the  ghaU  on  t!i( 
western  coast.  That  they  belong  to  ibt 
same  genera]  seriea  as  the  rocks  in  Guddipii 
»Tid  Kumool  there  is  no  qnestisu.  Slrefck- 
ing  along  the  northern  escarpmeutB  oCth 
Nerbudda  valley,  passing  across  the  dit- 
trict  of  Jubbulpur,  and  forming  the  whole  o( 
the  Renah  country  uortb  of  the  Sone,  tbii 
)>rcHt  series  extends  in  a  continuous  mas  &t 
into  Bengal,  where  tha  picturesque  cIlBi  ol 
the  Rhotasgurh  hills  form  its  steeply  aeafd 
limits  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sone.  Iteton- 
ing  towards  the  west  by  Siiwieram,  Chuau, 
Mirzapur,  and  a  little  south  of  AIIahibsd,tb 
boundary  thence  Btretchca  in  a  gmt 
sweeping  bay  or  curve  to  the  south  by  S.i- 
wee,  Bijawur,  and  crossing  the  Beu  rirer, 
trends  again  north  to  Owaliur  and  Agra,  mi 
Futtipur  Sikri,  whence  the  lin«  agaia  tmli 
to  the  nouth  and  extends  to  near  KeemoeL 
The  rocks  belonging  lo  thia  widely  eitei^' 
ed  and  important  group,  constitale 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  iutereatiiig' 
in  all  India.  They  become  also  bI»I1  moi 
[lortatit  to  the  Indian  Geologist  «b«n  ^ 
I  Unde  representatives  of  the  same  great  rH 
"oogocis  covering  immense  areas  in  tbe  Msdrai  Frfr 
pronounced  j^id^ngyQyddapab,  Kumool,  ftc.,  stretdia! 
northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  gbits,  uJ 
up  the  Godavery  country,  until,  iu  B«ar  «» 
the  adjoining  parts  of  tbe  Nizam's  doniitu'* 
and  agoin  in  BusUr  and  ChuUeeagurh,  lif 
constitute  the  rocky  bafix  of  very  eita*- 
ed  districts.  They  are  divisible  into  »«^ 
different  groups  characterized  by  i'«Culi«W* 
logical  distinctions,  snd  ihroughonl  the  ■•• 
i bed  present  a  wouderfnl 


feet  of  coal,  of  a  better  quality  than  that  test-  !  „£  mineral  composition, 
ed  at  G'.ogoo!',  and  resemblinj;  the  finer  coal  In  CliandaaodBerar,oneoftbe  grest**" 
of  tbe  BulhrpiTs  beds.  At  Nowkera,  to  the  )  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  o£  tlie  coal  i^ 
south-east  of  Googoos,  auuther  bore  hole  has  [  arose  from  the  tact  that  the  beds  in  lk«n^ 
been  sunk    through    fifty    feet  of   coaly  stuff  of  rocks  in  which  the  coal  here  occiin(V«« 


vith  only  a  few  partings  of  shale.  T 
maud  of  centuries,  Dr.  Oldham  tells  na,  is 
already  provided  for.  The  best  found  objec- 
tion to  the  Chanda  coal — a  sudden  enlarge- 
mtat  or  contraction  of  the  seam,  accompanied 


to  Indian  Geologists  aathe  BMtknr  gnwi^*^ 
invariably  a  tendency  to  exhibit  Terj  pt* 
variation  both  iu  thickness  and  quality  «*■* 
short  distances.  They  are  often  «rfg*f* 
thickness  locally,  bat  thin  oot,  auJ  nrtily  *•" 
?  S6S 
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appear  withJD  short  distances :  this  Titrifttion  I  four  miles  noith-weat  of  Rabknb  in  »  Bmall 
ftbo  being  not  only  iu  the  thickaese,  but  also  stream  rmmiug  into  the  Mand,  and  this  may 
in  tbe  quality  of  the  beefs,  so  that  wh&t  Bho^ra  be  the  source  of  the  blocks  in  the  river  bed. 
u  B  bed  of  good  coal  in  a  place  may,  witbiu  r  Several  cual  loc&litiea  have  been  lately  found 
&  few  yards  or  a  few  hundred  yards,  pasa  into  by  the  ofGcers  of  tbe  Topographical  Survey, 
a  sbnie  witliont  coal  or  even  into  a  eandstone.  (  and  recorded  in  their  ms^is.  They  are  all 
But  about  15Ki;ieanorthofDumagiidiHni,near  i  north  of  Korba  and  Udipur,  and  the  Rnjsh  of 
the  junction  of  tbe  Tal-river  near  Liiig.-iln,  coal  I  Jashpur  said  that  coal  occurred  iu  his  terri- 


t  fonvjd,     Mr.  Medlioott 
the  preiient  limits   of  the  ( 
in  N.  India  coiuctda   appruxi 
original  limits  of  depaaition, 
result  of  fnulling,  or   even    mainly  of    aeuu- 
All  these    successive    beds  (possibly 


.  otopi, 
lately 


that 
e  lieldx 
rith  the 


tory  in  the  Kbureacountry,  tirenty- four  miles 
north-west  of  JasLpur-Nagar,  about  one 
hundred  miles  or  rather  moie  irast  by  south 
uf  Raricbi. 

The  Talchir  field,  near  Cuttack,  the  detach- 
of  Talchir  sandstones  in  the  Sombul- 


with  the  exception  of  the  Talchir)  representing  pur  country,  and  tbe  Belaspnr  field,  are  limit- 
nuenomiousiapHeof  time,  agree  in  line  respect, ,  ed  to  the  Mahanuddy  basin;  the  Palamow, 
that  th*y  seem  to  be  purely  fresh-wnler  (fluvi- 1  tlie  Jiingrowli,  and  Soutli  Rewah  ooals  are  all 
atile  or  fluvio- lacustrine) or  esCiiarine  deposits.!  strictly  confined  to  the  Soue  basin  ;  the 
Tlie  Hanigunj,  the  Jberria,  the  Bokaro.  tbe  j  Chanda  field,  and  the  continuation  of  this  field 
Kamgbur,  and  tbe  Karunpura fields  all  belongi  in  detiched  areas  down  the  Godavery  valley, 
to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Damoodah  river,  f  considerably  below  Dumagu'diam,  all  are 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  reporia  that  the  coul- )  strictly  confined  to  the  busin  of  the  Godavery 
bearing  (Damuda)  beds  of  Korba,  extend  fori  and  its  affluents,  while  similarly  the  coal-fields 
forty  milee  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Rubkub  of  the  Nerbudda  valley  are  all  limited  to  the 
ill  Udipur    (Oodeypore).     They  also    extend  '  drainage  basin  of  that  river.     Iu  other  words. 


tlie  sontb-east  towards  Gangpi 
the  northwards  towards  tiirguja,  and  in  all  | 
p:obabiUty  are  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  deposits  of  the  same  nature  known  to 
uccur  in  those  districts.  Mnin  Pat  and  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  cnuntrj  on  tbe 
road  from  Main  Pat  through  Ohandargarh 
and  Jashpur  to  Rnncbi,  consist  of  metamorphic 
ri>cka  with  the  exception  of  a  cup  of  trap  and 
latfrite  on  Main  Fat.  Indieations  nf  the  ex- 
iatsnce  of  coal  aeaina  were  afforded  by  the 
occurrence  of  fragments  of  coal  in  tlie  rivers, 
especially  in  the  M.ind.  He  found  a  few  eeams 
neBt  Cliitra,  twelve  miles  west  of  liabkub  and 
nearly  thirty  east  of  Korba,  Two  or  three 
are  seen  in  the  Mand,  about  three  to  four 
miles  east -north -east  of  Cbitra,  but  they  are 
only  frum  a  foot  to  1 8  inches  iu  tLickncss. 
In  a  small  stream,  the  Kuba  Naddi,  which 
runs  south  of  Cliitra,  one  seam  abimt  three 
feet  in  thickness  is  seen  near  the  Till.ige  of 
Tendnmuri,  more  thnti  a  mile  south-west  of 
Cliitra. "It  is  nearly  horizontal,  having  a  very 
low  irr^ular  dip  to  the  west  or  sunth-west. 
Part  consists  of  fair  coal,  the  remainder  is 
shaley.  The  only  seam  examined  from  which 
it  is  possible  that  a  useful  supply  of  fuel 
might  be  obtained,  is  exposed  in  tbe  same 
stream  rather  near  to  Ohitra,  being  about  a 
mile  from  that  village,  close  to  the  boundary 
of  tbe  village  of  Tendumuri.  It  appears  to  he 
of  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  20  feet,  and 
the  lower  portion  appeared  to  be  fair  in  places. 
The  dip  is  about  15°  to  north-north-west. 
Lieutenant  Sale,  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  Topo- 
graphical Suivey,  found  a  seam  of  cool  abuut 


the  great  drainage  basins  of  this  couutry  were 
on  the  large  scale  marked  out,  and  existed  (as 
drainage-basins)  at  the  enormously  distant 
period  which  mark«d  the  commencement  of 
the  deposition  of  the  great  plant-bearing  series. 
At  Cherra  Poiiji,  a  bed  of  coal  is  raised  on  an 
insulated  summit  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea  ;  the  accompanying  rocks  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  having  a  similar 
relative  pnaitioii  to  other  beds  of  coal  of  the 
same  formation  whether  abo»e  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  insulated  situation  of 
tbecnalmeasnres  at  Cberrn  Pouji  afifords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination, 
owing  to  the  great  extent  of  surface  which 
is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  the  geo- 
logist has  no  obstaole  to  encouDter  but  the 
dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The 
great  sandstone  formation,  composing  here  as 
elsewhere  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  forma 
the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the 
ploias.  The  lower  beds  consist  of  a  coarse  con- 
glnmerate,  resting  on  greenstone  after  tbe  man- 
ner of  similar  cnnglomerates  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries in  which  their  fundamental  rocks  have 
been  observed.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  oase  with  the  sandstone 
of  the  Kassy a  mountains,  but  that  the  whole 
series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India 
rest  on  the  flanks  of  ranges  of  siente,  green- 
stone,  and  basalt,  we  cannot  apply  more 
appropriate  laugnage  in  elucidation  oE  this 
general  feature  in  our  geology,  extending  as 
it  does  over  an  area  of  1,800  geograpbicU 
miles  in  length,  and  300  in  breadUi,  than 
the  folloniug  remarks  of  De  la  Beehe :— '  Aa 
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we  can   soaroel;  conceive  such   general  and 

si maltaneoiu  movements  in  tlie  interior  strata 

immediately    preceding    the    first  deposit  of 

the    red  snndsUiue  aeries,   that    every  point 

on  which  it  reposes  was  convulsed  and  threw 

off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  sjime  moment :    Fi 

we  should     nilber    look  to    certain    foci    of  though 

diiiturbanca  for  the    dispevsion  of  fragments,  |  water,  which  peculiarity  may  have  giieL  li: 

or  the  sudden  elevatinn   «f  liuea    of  strata, :  to  that  waved    appearance  observed  b)i  Ur. 

Bometinies  perhaps  pruduciiig  ranges  of  mouu- '  Jones  and  Captain  Sage  iu  the  Burdmnuid 

tains    in  aocurdaiice    with  tlio   views    of  M.  j  Falaraow  coat-fields. 

e  Beaumont.  Hud  this  idea  resulted  from       The  oual  of  Cheri-a  is  excellent 
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tween  the  roof  of  the  coal  and  the  snperiaciui- 
bent  sandstone;  it  is  of  a  yellow  coloDr,biitdirl[ 
in  some  places,  and  iAtenected  horJimtellj 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel  dial,  and  in  itoo 
pyritasuf  little  value  and  in  small  qmouijr. 
^  softness,    these  beds  are  euilf 

iformly  acted  upon    by  surfiM 


observations  in  India,  rather  than  in  Kuropi 
it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  or 
formed  so  QS  to  convey  a  mure  accurate  no- 
tion of  the  nature  and  connexions  of  our  red 
con  gl' I  me  rates.  Ascending  through  the  se- 
ries of  beds  of  this  rock  in  theKhassya  moun- 
tains, we  find  tiie  coarser  strata  ocoasinually 
reappear,  succeeded  again  by  the  imrmal  bedsi 
which  are  fine,  durable,  and  K^ey  coloured.  In 
some  places,  but  especially  when  approacliing 
the  uiiper  third  of  the  series,  the  colours  be- 
come variegftted,  and  ultimately  tha  whole,  or 
nearly  ao,  aaanme  a  brick  red  colour.  The 
higher  strata  form  a  barren  tubleland,  with 
lengthy  sloping  summits,  extendin)i  to  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  towards  the  interior  of  the 
niountains.  The  limestone  and  coal  repose  in 
an  elevated  position  on  either  side  of  the  ad- 
joining summita  ;  whether  the  rocks  of  which 
these  last  are  composed  occupy  a  superior 
geoguosHc  position  with  regard  to  the  coal 
or  nut,  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  safe  to  determine  from  inquiries  of 
a  partial  nature,  we  may  consider  the  sund- 
etone  from  the  base  of  the  luoaiitaina  to  the 
higher  peaks  along  their  fianks  as  an  nuioter- 
rupted  series  of  beds,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coivl  is  a  newer  rock  than  the  sundstone 
composing  adjacent  summits.  In  the  sand- 
Stone  upon  which  the  coat  and  limestone  im- 
mediately rest  at  Cherra,  a  bed  of  boring 
shells  occur  composing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells  were 
of  the  size  and  form  "f  the  Teredo  navatis, 
but  th<iy  are  mineralized  so  uufavorabTj  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  what  genus  they  really 
belonged.  Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sand- 
stone near  Cherra,  a  detached  accnmulation 
ot  limestone,  with  alternating  beds  of  sand- 
Btfine,  coal,  and  shale,  disposed  in  horiiontal 
strata,  form  a  precipice  about  a  hundred  feet 
high  from  the  base.     Coal,    to  a  thicki 


purposes.  Dr.  Hooker  found  it  gencnllf 
u&ed  by  the  Assitm  stoamers,  and  was  iafonn- 
ed  on  board  ihHt  iu  which  he  traverwd  ibe 
Sundeibunds,  some  months  afterwarda  tlul 
her  furnaces  consumed  729  lbs.  ptr  bav ; 
whereHS  the  consumjition  of  English  coal  wu 
800  lbs.,  of  Burdwan  coal  84U  lbs,,  and  of 
Assam  90Q  Ih^—Uooiier  nitA.  Jour.,  Vol.  11, 
page  303 

Arracan. — Coal  has  been  discovsKd  it 
Kyuk  Phyu  iu  the  Arracau  distriot  aai 
Oogadoiig,  close  to  the  ancbnriLge  A 
ships.  It  was  first  observed  by  Lieulemnt 
Foley  io  1833,  and  afterwards  described  bf 
that  gentleman  and  Captain  Margrave  (vol.  IL 
Asiat.  Jour.  p.  595).  The  quality  of  thij  ml 
is  good,  but  the  quantity  ao  (or  as  it  hu  ;ct 
been  discovered  is  deficient.  At  Sandon 
in  the  same  district,  Lieut.  Mackintosh  foonl 
coal  in  the  Kingtellie  neighbourhood; nee 
specimen  of  this  coal,  mixed  up  with  sitictoK 
matter,  is  said  by  Mr.  Walters  to  form  Ute 
subst&noa  of  an  entire  hill  (vide  Jour.  AsiiL 
Soc.  II,  p.  264);irouoresarea1saBaid  tooecBt 
here    in  considerable  quantity. 

In  Burma,  this  mineral  is  known  to  oem 
at  three  separate  localities,  all  lying  westward) 
of  the  Irawadi,  at  distances  varying  from  fin 
to  seven  miles  of  it.  The  most  soatliedy  of 
these  localities  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wml 
of  the  small  village  of  Tembiung,  wberi  it 
crops  out  for  about  fifty  yards  iu  the  buik  of 
a  stream  dip|)ing  to  west  30°,  and  south  15°. 
The  black  bed  in  which  the  coal  is  thers  fmid 
is  four  feet  thick,  but  only  two  feet  nine  ia- 
ches  of  this  is  coaly,  and  the  mineral  is  fli^i 
cracked  and  jointed  ;  the  l>est  lajen  «f 
coal  are  about  one  foot  three  inches  ttiickil 
the  bottom  of  the  bed.  This  coal  is  ot* 
blazing  oharacter,  burning  freely  and  rtfi^ 
with  a  good  blaze,  but  with  the  oonddo*!^ 
ash  of  27  per  cent  A  aecood  locality  is  iW 


fifteen  feet  in  places,  occupies  amiddle  position  1  five    miles    further    north  along    the 


in  these  strata.  A  bed  of  loose,  coarse 
sharp  sand,  five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
coal,  and  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone,  about  two 
feet  iu  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil 
upon  a  bed  of  oUy  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  clay  holds  so  intermediate  position  be- 
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waters  of  the  Ki  bu  in  g  stream  about  fiwrf" 
westward  of  the  village  of  Tbingadhai.  IV 
coal  bed  is  &Te  feet  six  inches  thick,  bat  ^ 
seam    of   coal  which   is    flaky  and  woodf  w 


depth.     It  ooataios  jet-Iookiog 
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drnpB  of  reain,  vhich  flame  brtglitly.  The 
third  locality  lies  about  eight  milea  north- 
west  of  the  vill^e  of  Thingadhsu,  being  ex- 
posed in  the  Manda  Kyonng  or  Htream.  It 
ia  flaky  but  hard,  compact,  and  jetty,  nith 
amall  imbedded  lumps  of  am bery -looking  re- 
sinous matter.  Tbis  coal  is  of  better  quality 
Mtid  more  durable,  tbe  ro<'f  is  strong  and  tbo 
floor  also  good,  and  thie  is  unquextionably  tbe 
moat  promisitig  of  tlie  three  localities. — Dr. 
Oldham  \n  YaU't  Embauif.p.  335. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  tbe  Malay  peninsula, 
Snmatra,  Jiiva,  and  Luzon,  and  in  Borneo,  of 
good  quality  and  suited  to  economical  uaea.  A 
seam  of  the  Bonieou  coal  waa  first  discovered 
in  una  of  the  islands  in  the  river  of  Brunai 
where  it  crops  out.  It  was  afterwards  fnund 
in  tlie  mainland,  nrar  the  batiks  of  the  same 
river,  and  subsequently  in  tlie  island  ofLabunn 
about  li  miles  from  its  embouchure.  In  these 
places  it  is  at  present  mined  by  Eurujiean  skill 
and  capital,  and  been  fimnd,  on  ample  trial, 
superior  to  any  Asiatic  coal  faitherio  tried. 
The  coal  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Borneo  river 
has  been  traced  for  several  miles  into  ihe  in- 
terior. On  the  southern  const  of  the  island 
coal  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Han- 
jurmasjn  and  mined  by  the  Dutch.  This  frum 
all  accountn  is  of  ihe  same  quality  as  the  coal 
of  the  northern  side,  and  may  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  field,  which  would  make  the 
Borneon  coal  flelds  the  largest  in  the  world, 
alter  those  of  North  America.  Steam  navi- 
(jation  fana  given  a  value  to  the  cuaia  of  Bor- 
neo, which,  withont  it,  in  ft  country  inhabited 
by  rude  people  and  covered  with  forest,  might 
have  lain  for  ages  as  useless  as  the  lime  and 
sandstones  in  which  it  is  imbedded. — Craw- 
fui-d'i  Dictionary,  page  195. 

Coal  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Tenaaaerim 
on  the  Qreat  and  Little  Tenasseritu  Uivera  : 
on  theLeo-ya,  at  Tliyct-Myo. 

Mergiii  possesses  valuable  fields  of  cual. 
The  beds  are  very  eitensive,  from  nine  to 
eighteen  feet  thick,  and  about  sixteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  principal  mine  is 
about  ninety  miles  up  the  great  Tcnnsserim 
river.  It  wax  at  one  time  worked  by  Govern- 
ment, but  didnot  prove  remunerative  and  icas 
Boppreseedfrom  want  of  mansgement.  The 
Mergni  coal  was  regarded  by  the  Coal  Com 
raittee  as  true  mineral  coal,  but  of  inferior 
guality.  A  similar  coal  is  funiid  on  the  banks 
of  Tenasserim  north  of  the  latitude  of  Tavoy ; 
but  Capt-  Tremenheere  regards  both  as 
superior  varieties  of  lignite.  "  Lignite  or 
brown  coal,"  says  Hitchcock,  "  appears  to  be 
peat  which  has  long  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  has  undergone  certain  chemical  changes, 
whereby  bitumen  has  been  produced.  Bitumi- 
nous cofti  is  probably  the  same  aubatance, 
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which  has  beeu  longer  buried  in  the  earth 
and  has  undergone  still  further  changes."  The 
coal  of  the  great  Tenasserim  valley  ap|iears  to 
have  been  so  long  buried  in  the  earth  that 
the  beat  parts  of  it  are  better  than  ordi" 
nary  lignite  amd  equal  to  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  bituminous  con  I,  nhicli  is  true 
of  beds  of  lignite  in  other  p«rta  of  the  world. 
"  Eighty  miles  from  Mergui,  inexhiiustible 
beds  of  coal  of  .in  uniformly  good  quality  occur 
on  the  Thian  Ehan,  one  of  the  main  br^mches 
of  the  Little  Tenasserim.  The  various  beds 
are  described  to  be  what  is  called  cannel  coal, 
remarkable  for  consisting  of  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  of  bitumen,  a  superinr  blazing  material, 
which  is  the  main  point  iu  getting  np  steam." 
Cual  has  also  been  found  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Lenhea  river,  south  of  Mergui.  It  is  a  field 
forexaminatioji. 

Deposits  of  conl  have  been  found  along  the 
Siamese  coast  from  Pennng  to  the  vicinity  of 
Junk  Ceylon.  In  1836,  specimens  of  coal 
were  brouglit  from  Traug,  one  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Siam,  and  suhseqaently  a  deposit 
was  discovered  at Tiima,  notUurliie.  C"al  was 
fiiund  at  Sungei-Kamuiiing,  abont  sixteen 
miles  above  Trang,  and  at  a  place,  also, 
nearly  east  of  I'ulo  Mutiara  or  Fenrl  Islnnd, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  southward  of  S. 
Kamnning.  It  wsa  also  found  at  the  Pulo 
'I'iga  island,  lying  off  Purlis,  on  the  coast  of 
Eeddiih,  but  although  this  coal  lies  about 
thirty  miles  further  south  than  ihe  Trang 
coast  coal,  or  rather  S.  Knmuuing,  Colonel 
Low  was  inclined  to  believe  them  to  be  of 
the  same  coal  field.  Another  coal  was  found 
in  the  bay  north  of  Tanjong  Bumboiig  on  the 
coast  of  Trpng,  betwixt  the  last  place  and 
Eamuning. 

The  coal  in  Ligor  and  Eedah  on  the  west 
ciiast  of  tbe  Malay  Peninsula  is  identical  in 
composition,  in  thepruportinuof  volutile  mat- 
ter to  cliarcoal,  with  aome  kinds  of  cannel  coal. 
Sp.Gr.  1-245.— Volatile  matter,  46  746;— 
Charcoal  52-071  ;— Ash  1183=100.  That 
fonnd  on  the  aouthern  coast  nf  the  island  of 
Junk-Ceylon,  {welt  known  for  its  tin)  and 
which  occurs  near  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  its 
mciutb,  was  reported  by  Professor  Anated  us 
adapted  for  every  purpose  to  which  coal  ia 
economically  applied. 


Junk  Ceylon   Coal   125  6040  39o8|2  50 
Engli^  Cannel  Coal    1-27  6000  4000|030 


In  100  parts. 


The  position  indicated  as  adapoait  of  coal,  |  again,  the  coal  is  overlaid  by  wtiU  »iid- 
■  ■■■  I*t  7"  44'  N  and  Un.  99"  15'  E..  the  ]  atoue.  Borneo,  «a  a  mineral  country  is  perfa.pi 
ioutliern  point  of  "puloLoutar  bearing  S.W.;tl.e  rici.eat  in  tl.e  ^ast;  producing  ^^ 
h7  S  Teiebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Ti^njong  Cotton  coal,  antimony  and  iron,  while  camtchonc 
N  E  bv  N.  Some  of  it  takes  on  the  poli«h  midgotla  percba.re  amongst  ite  vegetable  pro- 
S'fine  jit  The  Ligor  .peoimens  <,f  this  jet  ■  dnct*.  The  coal  and  iron  fielda  ot  the  B,la-i 
the  beat  '"'  ^"J""?  "''*  """"^  eitenaive  th«n  any  yet  d«- 

*™Coal  is  fonnd  at  Betde  on  the  south-east  j  co^^red  on  ihe  inland.  Fr..m  the  river  Bm- 
cowt  of  Sumatra,  which  hears  a  strong  re-  ,am,  coal  is  tracad  to  the  npper  parla  «f  the 
emblance  to  thai  from  Junk-Ceyh.n.  sp.  gr.  '  Bintulu.  and  thence  southward  t.  the  IUj«S 
rS  Volati,e.aUer5i-43.  CharcoaUS-.T.  ™  on  t  ,e  e.  ^^.k  o^^^^^-.  -  ^J^^J 
^ute  COM  of  Ligor  and  Kedah  on  the  Se^feet  in  tl.cknena  ^t  diffeLt  o.W 
wert  Z  o  the  Malay  Peninsula,  one  p.-r-  p.rU  of  llie  river  an.t  al.o  in  anve.a!  of  lU 
Wonof  iet  had  a  beautiful  Instre  and  high  branches,  cal  is  t.und  m  abundance. 
S  The  fracture  shows  a  fine  velvet  black  In  China,  coal  is  generally  used  for  fael  » 
Tr  brov^meh  black.  It  was  f.undby  a  Penang  all  those  plac.awh.ch  ha™  been  v.-.ted.  aM 
or  nrowiiiB    ^  _^ ^r  ,i..  i.u,.A    the  supply  miaht  prcibably  be  greatly    increas- 

ed by  introducing  mncliinery  and  Earopew 
iiiodeB  of  worktuii  it.  The  boKta  on  the  Nmih 
-iver.  below  N'>nhiiing,  lie  near  the  month  o( 
.  hnrizintal  shaft  worked  into  the  mine,  al>un 
rfhich  the  cliffi  are  scraped  down  aa  the  Fbalt 
advancea  The  ignorance  o£  the  Cliinese  of 
the  beat  modes  of  draining  and  ventilating 
mines,  must  necessarily  prevent  the  working  rf 
many  of  them  beyond  a  certain  depth  and 
eitent.  Tlie  monntiiins  of  Shansi  aud  ChihH 
supply  largo  quioitiiiea  of  this  valnahl* 
mineral,  nnd  many  boats  find  constant  em- 
ployment in  brinking  a  coarse  anthracite  fr.-ii 
K«ichan  in  Liautnng  to  'nentsin,  Ooe  lo- 
cality of  the  mine  in  Liautnng  is  about  lat 
Zr  10'  N.,  and  long.  121°  25'  E.  Seven! 
kinds,  both  of  anthracite  and  bitnminons  cnal 
have  been  seen  in  marts  at  the  north  ;  vi 
coal  du»t  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  litt> 
moistened  clay  at  Peking,  and  made  int* 
cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor  ;  that  which  » 
brought  to  Canton  la  hard,  and  leavee  a  iup 
pniportion  of  asliea  after  curabuKtinn  ;  dnrinr 
nition,  it  thrnwa  off  a  suQucating  sulpka- 
ous  smoke,  which  preveute  the  natives  n^<  ,J 
,,  fur  cookinp.  It  ia  employed  in  the  m»Bt-  J 
facture  of  copperis  from  hepatic  iron  pyriw.  ? 
iiccordiug  to  Dn  Halde,  but  is  less  freqaeodr 
employed  in  the  arts  than  it  would  beifd* 
people  knew  better  how  to    use  it. 

Oial  is  found  abundantly  at  Ke-Lmg  ■ 
Formosa.  Oial  is  found  in  the  districts  arMxl 
Negata  in  Japan.  The  Russians,  nnda  * 
command  of  a  Bussian  officer.  Lave  o^i^ 
coal  mines  rather  lower  than  Tonquin  tf- 
—Singapoie  Frtt  Press.  April  2,  liS- 
John'*  Indian  Ai-chipelogo,  Vak  IL  ?• 
Jrom  349  to  351.  Voi^>^let  Low.  J*' 
Journ.  Ind.  Arch  Wiltianu'  MiddUH^ 
dom,  p.    242.  HodgKin'a  Nagatati,   f.^-  \ 


n  oiacK.  ic  wuo  inuiiu  „j  ..  .  ^ f, 

Siamese  on  the  soathern   coast  of  the  island 
of  Junk-Cejbn,  (well  known  for  its  tin)  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feel  from  its  mouth.     This  rested  on  a  layer 
of   sand,    beneath   which,  and    in     contact 
with   the    coal,   was  a    thin    layeir   of  blue 
clay      Colonel  Low  was  led  to  think  that  the 
coaUxtenda  from  the  beach  to  a  small  hill  i>r 
elevation  which  stretches  for  about  1000  feet 
inaN  toS.  direction  along  the  shore  at  adis- 
tarw  varying  from   50  to  200  feet,  in  abont 
latitude  7°  41'  K.  and  longitude  9!)"  15'    E., 
the  gouthem   point  of   Pulo  L<nitar  bei.ring 
S  W  by  5.  P.  Telebon  S.  S.  E.  and  Tanjnug 
Cotton  N.  E.  hy  N.  (Jeum.    Jnd.  Arch.  III. 
153  154  161.738).  On  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
at    'TFariona  localities  along  ihe  wet-tern  coast 
of  that  region,    at  KaUni,    Ayer  Ramni,  ...jd 
Bencoolen,    atthe  entrance  of  llie  werKeteh 
and  along  the  banks  in  the  Balang  Gansal 
and    the    Jngragiri,  with,  it  is   supposed,  the 
Kampar   In  Sumatra,  coal  of  serviceable  qual- 
ity  eiista,  aUo  in  Hanka   and  Madura.    (Ae"- 
JiolUydam  Courarit,    Sept.    23,    1851.,      In 
Biirneo  Proper  {low  Sarawak.  12),  on  Pulo 
Keug  Arang  near  the  north  end  of  Labuan,  at 
various   places  on  the  west,  south-west,    and 
flouth-east  coasts  of  Borne",  at  the  Buniit,  mi 
Pontiwiak,the  country  of  BaiijarmaKsim,  where 
immense  deposits  are  found,  P«g»Jt*".  *"'!*;" 
the  Koti  river,  mines  are  worked.  A  sum  I  t-eld 
has  been  found  near  iMacasBar  in  Celebes; 
but  the   coal  is  of  a  worthless  description. 
(Su  Singapore  Frtt  Prits,  July  19.  l8oO, 
which  describts  OiS  coat  Uta^uvei  oj  thi  Archt- 
velaao)      It  is  said  that  fine  specimena  have 
been  obtained  _from^  the  Jbilippine  province 


Keen  ootaiuo"    nu-"   — ri         . 

of  Alley  (.tfffliiaf,  Les  Philipfjinet,  J.  ---. 
but  the  existing  notices  of  them  are  slight, 
Id  Labuan  large  minea  have  been  opened 

In  Borneo,  coal  is  associated  at  futo  t/iir-    .„.        .    _ 
„i„  whichi.  about  300  feet  hi.h,  with  a  fer-^tf.C«i/ocA.    JJui.    p     j!»/      ■'.'*""'■',:: 
"'gnoussandstone,andoverlaidbyamassofl^r«A.p.  Mg.  d/c.     Cah.  IC^.  A^naU  /^ 
red  sand  and    clay.     At /"aio  k«ng  Arnxg'Admm.   Maton. 
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CX)APARI,  properly  Cobban  t«ogu.  Tl«. 
Copra.    Cocoannt  frait  dried. 

COA.TA,  properly  Qoia  Maram.  Tau. 
Psidinm  pyriferum. 

COBMk  SUANDKNS.  A  fast  growing 
creaper,  flowera  purple,  the  sterna  attacb  them- 
selves to  any  roaj;li  surface,  like  aoma  of  the 
Cereaa  speoiea  ;  it  is  well  adapted  foi  aoieen- 
iug  walla. — Riddell. 

COBALT  and  Nickel  occnr  ia Ceylon,  near 
Saffraaam. 

COBARIAEQ.  TxL.  Lmtos  of  Cada- 
ba  Indica. 

COBEBAS.    Port.    Cubobs. 

COBITIS,  a  geaoB  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  abdominal  Malacopterygii,  and  family 
Capriuidn.  This  ganna  inolndea  the  Loachea. 
— Bnifl.  Cycl.  p.  41. 

COBR&,  the  ordinary  name  by  which  Eu- 
ropeana  in  India  designate  the  Nsga  genua  ol 
Tenemons  Colubrine  snakea  of  the  family 
Elapid».  There  ia  only  one  Bpeciea,  the 
Naga  tripudians  which  has  a  moderate  body 
with  rather  short  tail.  It  has  a  small  or 
moderate  eye,  with  a  round  pnpit,  a  poieoa 
fang  in  front  of  the  maxiUaiy,  which  ia 
but  little  moveable  or  erectile,  and  only 
one  tooth  behind.  The  anterior  ribs  are 
elongate  and  erectile,  and  the  skin  of  the 
neck  ia  dilatable.  When  the  cobra  rises 
in  play,  or  for  amnaement,  it  spreads  out 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  from  which  it  gets 
the  Spanish  name  of  "  Cobra  di  Cai>sllo,"  in 
English  the  "  Hooded  Snake."  Its  bite  is 
(lartain  death.  It  is  said  that  the  poison  can 
be  combated  by  injecting  potash  into  the 
Toina,  bat,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  poison's 
action,  this,  even  if  true,  ia  valueless.  Not- 
witfastanding  this,  the  natives  of  Ceylon  do 
not  kill  the  cobra  when  caught,  but  enclose 
it  in  a  mnt  bag  with  some  bailed  rice  for 
food,  and  place  it  thus  in  a  flowing  stream. 
In  Ouzerat  the  hindons  do  not  kill  this  or 
any  other  snake.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
tbe  Naga  tripudiana — 

Far.  (a).  The  spectacled  or  Bin-ocallate 
cobra  has  its  neck,  on  the  ateel  brown  akin, 
marked  with  a  white,  black  edged  c;  or  4j 
enclosing  at  either  extceniity  a  black  ocellus. 
Tbie  ia  only  seen  when  the  hood  is  expanded. 
It  is  foaiid  in  Southern  India  and  in  Bar- 
mah  1     It  grows  to  5\  feet. 

Var.  (b).  Tbe  monocellateor  one  mark- 
ed cobra,  has  a  pl^n  white  ocollus,  with 
t>lKck  centre  and  margin,  and  grows  to  4 
Feet  in  length.  It  is  tlio  cobra  of  Central  In- 
]is  and  Burronh.  {NichoUon.)  The  cobra 
s  worshipped  by  all  htndaR,  and  its  form,  as 
tn  idol,  with  three  or  nine  heads,  in  stone 
IT  brass,  may  be  everywhere  seen  in  India. 
[fe  is  often  bending  over  the  idol  of  the 
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lingam.  The  cobra  Bomet4mea  swims  out  to 
sea.  Indian  genera  and  species  of  tLe 
family  Elapidn,  are  as  under  : 

Hamadryaa  elaps.     Sdil,     Andamans. 
Naja  tripndians.      Merr.     Bengal,    Pegu, 
Tenasserim. 

Spa,  N.  hiteacens.  Lour. 
N.  kaonthia.  Lexton. 
N.  aputatrix.  Etin. 
N.  atra.  Cantor. 
N.  larvata.  Cantor. 
Var.  a  with  spectacles. 

„     h  without     „ 
Bangarua  ctemlens.  Schl.  Calcutta  Pegu. 
„  tropidonotua.  SelU. 

,,  Ceylonicua,    Gunth.     Ceflnn. 

Xenurelaps  buogacoides.     Cantor.    Cherra 

punji, 
Megrorophis  flaviceps.  Rein.     Mergui. 
Elaps  McLell&ndii.  £«in.     Assam,  Pegu. 
,,      melanurua.  C'anfor,  Pegu,  Tenasserim. 
„     iiitestjnalis.  Laur.    Singapore. 
COBRA-TEL.    A  term  applied  in  Ceylon 
to  a  decoction  of  the  heads  of  Cobras  and 
saliva  of  Iguanas  or  Kabra  gojas, — and  snp- 
posed  by  the  Singhalese  to  be  deadly  poison- 

COBBE.     Port.    Sp.     Copper. 

COBRI.     Can.     Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCATITE.  Sing.  Aponogeton  criepum. 

COCCHI.     It.  Coooanut  palm. 

COCCID.£  of  Leach,  the  GalHnteeta  of 
Latreille,  a  family  of  insects  placed  by  La< 
treille  and  others  attiieendofthe  Homoptera. 
The  insects  belonging  to  thia  family  live  upon 
trees  or  plants  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  of 
small  size,  and  in  the  larva  state  have  the 
appearance  of  oval  or  ronnd  scales,  hence 
tliey  ars  cillod  Scale  Insects.  Tbey  are 
closely  attached  to  the  plant  or  bark  of  the 
tree  they  inhabit,  and  exhibit  no  distinct  ex- 
ternal organs.  At  certain  seasons,  when  about 
to  undergo  their  transformation,  they  become 
fixed  to  the  plant,  and  assume  tbe  pupa  state 
within  the  skin  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  of 
the  male  has  the  two  anterior  legs  directed 
forwards,  and  the  remaining  four  backwards  ; 
whereas  iji  the  female  the  whola  aix  are  di- 
rected backwards.  When  the  males  have  as- 
sumed the  winged  or  image  state,  tbey  are 
aaid  to  issue  from  the  posterior  extremity  of 
their  cocoon.  In  tbe  spring  time  the  body 
of  the  female  becomes  greatly  enlarged,  and 
approaches  more  or  less  to  a  spherical  form. 
In  some  tbe  akin  is  smooth,  and  in  others 
transverse  incisions  or  vestiges  of  segments 
are  visible.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the  female 
receives  tiie  embraces  of  tbe  male,  after  which 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  wbicb  are  extremely 
nomerous.  In  some,  the  egn  are  deposited 
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by  the  ioEect  beneath  her  own  body,  after 
which  she  dies,  and  the  body  hardens  and 
forms  a  scale-like  covering,  wbiob  eerves  to 
protect  the  egga  until .  tbe  following  season, 
when  tbey  hatch.  The  femnles  of  other  spe- 
des  cover  tbeir  eggs  with  a  whit«  cotton  like 
substance,  which  answers  the  same 
the  species  of  this  genus.  Coccus  mauiparus 
is  snid  to  puDcture  the  Tamarix  gallica,  and 
produce  the  Arabian  manniv.  C.  cacti  pro- 
duces the  Cticbineal,  and  C.  lacca  the  lac. — 
Eng.  Cvc.  Vol  11.  p.  43.  See  Coccus. 
COCCINEA  INDICA.     W.  and  A. 

Coccinpi  gTKndis,   Wishl'i  lit. 
Br.  :ii'u  ^nndis,  Linn. 

"  i  moDkilelpbi,  RMcb.  iii.  708,  Rheeit. 


Beemboo 

Bekq. 

Ko*«t 

Malsal. 

Tela  kucha 

Gavel 

.  Bi7aM. 

Vimbiki 

sVnsc. 

Tr-a-tba-khwa 

GcUroo 

SiKn. 

ULimb 

h'i^d. 

Ko^k 

TiM. 

Kanduri  Him 

of  PiNI. 

DoDda;  Bimbika      Tsl. 

Ool-kundru  „ 

K.kid<jn<L> 

lU 

-donda  „ 

A  cUnibiug  Bhrnb,  grows  all  over  India, 
flower  and  fruit  the  whole  year,  green  fruit 
used  in  curries,  ripe  fruit  eaten  raw,  nod 
greedilj  eooght  after  by  birds.  The  leaves  are 
applied  externally  iu  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
and  tbe  plant  internally  in  gonorrbea. — Roxb. 
ui.  708,  Yoigl.  59.  Dr.  J.  S.  SUiaarl. 

COCCOIDEOUS  PARASITES.  See  Co- 
leoptera  ;     CoccoidK  ;  Coccns. 

COCGOLOBA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  naturfil  order  Polygonaftce.  C  oris- 
pata  grows  in  Nepal,  and  Wight,  in  Icones, 
figures  C.  lodioa,  C.  excoriata,  0.  pubescena, 
and  C.  uvifera  is  a  West  ludian  plant.  Tbe 
fruit  of  the  last  is  sweetish  and  its  wood  is 
used  for  cabinet  nork. — Voigt  Eng.  Cyc. 
YoL  II.  page  45. 

COGCOTHRAUSTES,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  family 
Fringillidfe,  and  Bub>family  Fringitlina. 
Three  species  of  Coccothraustes  occur  iu  S. 
Eastern  Atiia. 

Coccothrauitet  vulgarii.     The  Haw-finch  of 
Enrope,  Siberia,  occurs  in  China,  Japan 
C-  Japonicua,  i^chlegei  1) 

COCCULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  tbe  natural  order  MaiitpermactiB,  con- 
eisting  of  climbers,  whoee  leaves  are  usual- 
ly more  or  less  heart-sbaped,  and  the  flowers 
small,  and  eitber  white  or  pale  green,  in 
loose  panicles  or  racemes ;  in  most  casea 
they  are  dicecioiis,  and  are  always  very 
minute.  Tbe  species  are  usually  powerful 
bitter  febrifuges.  The  following  occur  in 
the  south  aud  east  of  Aua. 


C.  acnminatus 

C.  calophyllua, 

C.  cordifolius. 

C.  criepus. 


I  C.  mocrocarpns, 
C.  malabaticus. 
C.  megaspenuos. 

|C.  oleraceo. 
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COCCULUS. 

C.  hexagynus.  |  G.  plukenetii. 

C.  incanus.  j  C.  tomeotosus. 

0.  launfolius.  |  C.  viUosus. 

COCCULUS  ACUMINATUS.  D.  G 

C.  ladiotut,  D.  C. 


C.  pul;carpus,  Wall. 


Caleb. 


aita,   Miin. 
uuidei,  Willi. 


M.  radi&tnni.  Lan. 

M.  pnlfOftrpun,  Soxb. 

TtU  kora  Uima.  >  Tulli  kanirsm    MiLtu. 

BagB-IutA  IliNn.  I  Tiga  muehadi         Tu. 

A  trailing  abrufa,  grows  in  both  peninMlu, 
Oudb,   Assam ;  has    small    cream    colound 
sweet  scented    flowers. —  CfShttughnatj.  f.  ] 
203.  Voigl.  331. 

COCCULUS  BAKIS,  Senegal  Root,  diu- 
retic and  very  bitter,  used  in  iatenuiitenU 
and  gonorrbcBo. — O'Shaughnugy. 

COCCULUS  BURMASNI.  D.  C  "jurf 
Cly[.8B  Eurmanni.  W  and  A. 

COCCULUS  CEBATHA,  in  ArtbU  o 
ardent  spirit,  called  Kbamr-ul-Uajaun,  a 
distilled  from  its  berries. 

COCCULUS  CONVOLVULACEUS.  D. 
C.  syn.    of  Cocculus  cordif.lius,  Z>.  C. 
COCCULUS  CORDiFQLlUS.  D.  C. 
Coeculua  cc 


Huiiiipenaut 


*ii«,  V.  C. 

Wall. 

gUbruDi,  ^^eui. 

oordifulium,  Willd. 


Gul-b 


BiNO.  j  OuIuDchk,    Gur. 
na-nwav  Bubu.  |     chi,  Guduicba   Bin 
Gulo^    Dps,  I  Cit-acaerdu        HtuT? 


Sitamerda 

lui  Eno.  I  Shendi  kndi  Tim. 

I  TipatiD^  Tu. 

A  valuable  plant  growing  in  tbe  peoin- 
snla,  in  Bengal,  Burmab  aud  Assam.  Its  sUu 
is  succulent,  twining  and  perennial,  runuin; 
over  the  highest  trees.  The  root,  stem  mi 
leaves  are  used  iu  medicine  in  decoctiM- 
Tiie  root  is  large,  soft  aud  spongy,  aod  h 
given  fresh  in  g«nurrhcea  ;  in  powder,  lain 
30  grs.  are  emetic,  the  decoction  is  ealW 
Pacbuna.  An  extract  called  Palo  is  preFU- 
ed  from  the  stem. — ffSh. 
COCCULUS  CRISPUS.  D.  C. 
Meoiipermum  crispum,  IAkk. 

„  verrucMum.  Firm. 

Finns  falleui,  Rumpk. 

A  twining  plant  of  Sumatra,  JivaandlM 

Moluocaa,  with  a  tubetcled  or  warted  »U«; 

it  is  employed  by    the  Malajs  for  the  ^ 

of  intermittent  fevers. — O'Skaagh. 

Menupermu>>i/e7Uttrattim,Roib,iM  »  ?• 
repute  among  the  SiogaleM,  ^bo  ■*••* 
steep  it  in  water,  and  swallow  it  alo«  ^ 
the  infusion  as  a  stomachift— ^"V-  ^ 
page  46. 

COCCULUS    FIBRAUREl  of  C«to- 
China  and  China ;  nsed  by  1*  Jf  •'•'*  " 
agaes  and  liver  diaease«^-(J'iS*af?**^ 
!  2T4 

■'    ■  ^"'   ~  O'^  1 


COCCUS. 

COCCULUB  INDICUS.    Ekg. 

Hods 

Boioc. 

O^U  di  U-nnUl 

It. 

K.km»ri-kL-bio) 

Dui. 

Oram  Orieatia   of 

IndwQ 

Barry 

Rmo. 

Ruelliiia 

L»T. 

GhjtibH 

e  lerKD^ 

Fk. 

TuWbidii         M 

Fuchko 

Obrh. 

Mahi-iahrA 

Fbri. 

Jeraiu 

Guz. 

KoktDuti 

Sams. 

K«kin« 

kibiuj 

E.k.  colli  vera! 

T<j>. 

J«rm<u 

b'ind. 

RtkichempuvittiilaTxL. 

Thii  is  the  fruit  nf  the  AnamirtB  paiiicu]fita 
of  CoUh.,  the  Anamirta  cocculus  of  W.  artd  A., 
and  the  Cocculus  suberusun  of  D.  CMenisper- 
mum  cocculus  of  Linnceut,  a  powerful  climb- 
ing plant,  common '  ' 
the  Malabar    coast,  and 


rapidly  on  the  Cactna  indica,  the  indigenous 
opuntia,  thQeountryNopal.and between  1800 
and  1807,  74,366^  lbs.  of  the  cochineal, 
BmouiitJDg  to  Kupeea  142,916  in  value,  was 
shipped  tu  England,  but  at  a  lose,  u  the  vitd 
species  nu  found  greatly  inferior  to  the  true. 
The  cochineal  insect  was  introduced  into  Java 
about  the  year  i  825,  as  a  Qovemment  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  with  mora  success  in  its 
production  than  in  British  India,  for  as  long 
ago  as  1844  it  was  exported  from  Bata?ia  to 
tlie  estimated  value  of  93,319  guilders.  The 
luntainons  parts  of '  species  introduced  into  India  swarms  at  cer- 
thejtain  sensons,  and  settles. on  one  of  the  spe- 


fruit  is  obtained  through  Bombay,  MaHraa  and  .  cias  of  Cactus,  vhich  thej  immediately 
Ceylon.  The  berry  is  highly  poisonous,  and  stroy.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Ho- 
is not  used  internally  in  medicine.  Even  ex- 1  mtuiabad  was  surrounded  wlLh  prickly  pear 
ternally,  as  an  ointment,  though  useful  in  j  but  disappeared  in  1 865,  under  one  of  these 
Porrigo  capitis,  its  use  requires  great  cure.  1  swafms.-~/fc^te,  Prod.  Rt.,  page  51.  Crav- 
■     '       -    '  fiird  Diet,  paye   112. 

COCCUS  ILICIS.    See  Kermes. 


Kcd  to  piiiaon  fish, 
tioii  to  destroy  ticks  in  sheep.     In  1 850,  2359 
bags  were  imported  into  Britain,  value   . 
to  24«.  the  cwt.  Cocculus  Lacunoaus.  D.  C. 
I^vanticus,  Eng.,  C.  otbiculatut,  D.  C,  and 
0.  suberosiis.  IV.  and  A.,  are  syns.  of   A 
mirta  cocculus. — Dr.  O'Shaughnetiy,  p.  196- 
198.    lioi/U.    lioxb.    Evg.  Cy..    MeVulloch. 
Comm.  Diet.  p.  301.     W.  and  A. 

COCCULUS  PALMATUS. 
Culombo  mot  E.'-Q.  [  Coli'inbo  ke  jur    Hind. 

COCCULUS  VILL0SU3.  B.  C-,  IC.  A  /I. 

C.    Kpiuln.     Cclfb. 
Uenupsrmuni  Tillnauni.     Lam. 

„  hirautum.     I.i«r.  J{oz&. 

„  mjroaotuiileB.  Linn. 

Ha*(r  Bkno.     I  Duurvtiga  Tai. 

Bier  _  Hind.  „      i;bettu  „ 

Katie  tige  TcL.    | 

This  plant  is  used  in  native  medicine.  A 
decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  is  given  in  rheu- 
matism, and  is  considered  heating,  laxative 
and  sudorific  ;  a  curry  of  the  leaves  is  used 
for  the  same  object.  The  juice  of  the  ripe 
benies  makes  a  good,  durable,  bluish,  purple 
ink.  Tbe  wiUiies  are  woven  into  small  bas- 
kets, and  are  used  fur  cords  by  tbe  cultiva- 
tors.—  FoigL  331. 

COCCUS,  a  genua  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hemiptera  ;  the  species  of  Coccns 
known  in  India  are  the  C.  cacti,  the  cochineal 
insect,  the  C  lacca,  that  yields  the  stick  lao 
of  commerce,  and  theC.  man  iparus  of  Arabia, 
that  punctures  the  Tamarix  gnllica,  and  causes 
the  exudation  of  the  Arabian  manna.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  Coccus  cauti,  the  true 
grana  fina,  and  tbe  grana  sylvestris,  aod  after 
prolonged  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  Drs.  James 
Anderson  and  Barry  uf  Madra8,in  I79o,  the  C. 
sylvestris,  or  wild  species  of  tbe  cochineal  in- 
sect, was  introduced  into  Bengal  by  Captain 
NeilsoD  of  H.  M.  74ih  Regiment.  It  throve 
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COCCUS  LACCA  produces  the  substance 
called  lao  ;  it  inhabits  India,  is  found  on 
various  trees  in  great  abundance  on  the  Ficus 
religiosa  and  F.  Indica,  Butea  frondosa,  and 
RhamDS  jujubs.  "  When  the  females  of 
this  Coccus  have  fixed  themselves  to  apart 
of  tbe  branch  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
feed,  a  pellucid  and  glutinous  substance  be- 
gins to  exude  from  the  margins  of  the  bodyi 
and  in  the  end  this  subatHnce  cotbib  the 
whole  insect  with  a  cell,  which,  when  har- 
dened by  exposui'e  to  tbe  air,  becomes  lao. 
So  numerous  are  these  insects,  and  so  closely 
crowded  together,  that  they  often  eutirely 
cover  a  branch ;  and  tbe  groups  take  dif- 
ferent shapes,  as  squares,  hexagons,  jkc,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  space  left  round  the  insect 
which  first  began  to  form  its  cell.  Under 
these  cells  the  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  are  hatched, 
nnd  the  young  oiiea  eat  their  way  out."  It 
is  found  encircling  twigs  aod  branches.  The 
broken  twigs  covered  with  there  incrusta- 
tions are  called  '  stick  lac'  in  commerce.  After 
the  colour  has  been  extracted  and  further 
purified,  shell  lac  results. — Kirby  and  Spetiee, 
7ol.  IV,  p.  142,  quoted  in  Eng.  Cyc.  VuL  II, 
p.  144. 

COCCUS  PELA.     See  Fraxinus. 

COCCUS  PC  LONICUS  is  a  species  wbich 
is  used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour.  It  is  now 
chiefly  employed  by  the  Turks  for  dyeing 
wool,  iilk,  and  hair,  and  for  staining  the 
nails  of  women's  fingers. — {Kirhy  and  Sptnee 
7ol.  I,  p.  320).     Eng.  Cye.,  p.  44. 

COCKIK.     See  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCHENILHA.     Poet.     Cochineal 

COCHENILLE.     Fe.     Cochineal. 

COCHIN.  A  town  on  the  Malabar  Cosst, 
in  lat.  9°  58'  N.    long.  70''  ISj'  E.      The 


COCHIN-CHIHA. 


COGBHt-CHIHA. 


tMr'  has  on  it  14  or  15  fset,  and  is  Davigable 

by  vessels  of  fiOO  &Dd  700  tuna  {Uonlnirgh). 

Cochin  harbour  appoars  to  be  the  best  dd  that 

coast  Captain  Oachterlony  is  of  opinion  that, 

vlth  a  few  simple  works,  the  water  over  the 

barconld   be  deepened.    {Univenal  £enns.)  >  called  from  the  alliteration  so  cod  man  fid 

Cochin  town  is  the  capital  of  a  principidity  j  eaatercs,  aided  by  the  proximity  of  Cluai,iiid 

ruled    by    a  rajah.     The  primary  source  of    may  be  derived    from  Kachao  the  wpiUl  it 


name  g^ren  by  the  Anam  people  to  llu  c^til 
of  Tonqnin  ;  and  Cochin  China  is  bon  to 
theMalay  navigators  as  Ktitchi,  bnt  tbej  pn 
the  same  name  to  Cochin  on  the  HiUs 
coast,    Cochin   China  baa   probablj  been 


)  Rttpees  6,00,721  in  1041.  This 
inerease  was  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  area 
of  land  under  cultivation,  the  greater  yield 
of  the  Nelliampatby  coffee  estates,  and  the 
extended  operations  in  the  Trichoor  lake. 
The  revenue  derived  from  customs  du- 
ties during  the  jear  1044  was  Rs.  1,16,099, 
being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  Rupees  9,1 37.  Tbs  abkarry  farm  produced 
Bs.  29,009,  the  opium  farm  Rs.  8,450, 
and  salt  Rs.  1,42,663.  Yarioaa  schoola  are 
making  steady  progress.  At  a  principal 
school  at  Em  SCO  Hum  there  are  256  students, 
tiie  majority  being  brahmins,  audraa,  and 
Roman  catholics,  who  form  the  larger  sections 
the  population.  During  the  year  1044,  a  fund 
had  been  raised,  wholly  by  the  students  and 
teachers,  to  assist  poor  and  deserving  scholars 
in  their  education,  and  through  its  in- 
strumentality 30  of  the  poorer  scholars  i-e- 
ceive  aid  to  help  them  to  bear  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  schooling.  Report  speaks 
highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  port  of  Nar- 
rakal,  at  which  place  the  mails  have  been 
landed  at  the  worst  periods  of  the  mon- 
soon, without  the  slightest  interruption. 
In  the  year  1044, 25  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnageof  15,484  tons,  arrived  at  Narrakal, 
against  14vesBels  and  8,316  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  port  dues  amounted  to  Rs. 
S54. 

The  ruling  family  are  of  the  first  class  oF 
the  chiefs  of  India,  and  are  liberal-minded. 
The  territory  is  1,131  square  rciles  with  a  po- 
pulation of  899,060,  the  taxation  falls  at  Rs. 
SJperhead.  The  rajitti's family  fiillow  the  rule 
of  mari  makatayum  or  Descensus  ab  ntaro, 
the  children  of  sisters  ancceeding.  If  the 
rajah's  younger  brother  be  senior  to  all  his 
nephews,  he  becomes  Elliah  rajah,  or  heir  ap- 
parent. But  if  the  rajah's  eldest  sister  have 
a  son  older  than  the  rajah's  brother,  the 
nephew  ranks  in  the  line  of  succession  before 
the  nnole.  Cochin  was  a  Dutch  town,  but 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1798.  It 
has  considerable  trade  with  the  Persian  Qulf 
and  the  Arabian  Coast,  and  ahip-bnllding 
is  largely  carried  on. 

COCHIN-CBINA,  the  name  given  in 
Europe  to  a  kingdom  occupied  by  a  people 
known  as  the   Anam.  The  derivation  of  the 


Tonquiu  and  China,  so  that  Coctmi-Ciiiu 
may  mean  the  Kuchi  near  China.  It  bi 
been  supposed  by  D'Anville  that  the  Sis-lm 
of  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  is  Cochin  C^ 
and  that  the  Aureo  (jhersoneans  of  Ptc^ 
is  the  Malay  peninsula.  According  loUtbia 
the  natives  on  the  borders  of  Britiib  Indii, 
in  the  N.  W.,  the  N.  E.,  S.E.  and  JEi«l,(MfflM 
ethnological  group,  which  contains  the  Titt- 
tans,  the  Nepal  tribes,  several  popclatiau  of 
the  Sub.Htnialayan  range,  the  Ban]iMe,t!H 
Siamese,  ths  nativea  of  Fega,  the  Onlw- 
giadB,  the  Cochi  n  Chinese,  and  the  CbiaeM,  ii 
populations  which  cover  perhapa  one-H4 
of  Asia.  They  have  a  general  similvi?, 
they  are  somewhat  fair  in  complexion,  trii 
what  are  called  Uongolian  features.  1W 
are,  in  their  religions  sects,  mabouedui  ut 
shamans,  but  the  buddhist,Confuciau,  mbUm 
philosophies  are  used  as  religions,  and  iltMtf 
all  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  sonlitii- 
wards  a  final  absorption.  One  of  these  il  tb 
Anamese,  orAnamitic  group  of  peopleiii- 
habiting  CocluD-China  and  Tonkin,  aiidtRi 
section  of  the  division  to  which  the  ChiiM 
belong.  The  Chinese  form  of  Anam  is  Ngu- 
nam.  The  language  is  .monosjllabic  Ih 
Tonkinese  call  the  Cochin  Chuieae  Ssh( 
and  Kekuang,  names  prol»bly  the  sum  m 
Khyen  and  Kakhyeu,  The  Cochin-Cbiso^ 
on  the  other  hand,  call  the  Tonkineae  Kqst 

The  Gochin  Chinese  have  a  little  bod 
beard,  and  are  fairer  than  their  neighbon) 
immediately  to   the  west  and  south  of  tba. 

The  Anam  race,  (com prebend iug  nndv  tU 
name  both  the  Cochin  Chinese  andTouqaiMi^ 
for  there  is    very    little    difference   hetn* 
them,  are    fur,    but  are  a  short,  squat,  ai 
ill-favoured  people,  with  long  arms  and  iW 
legs.     They  are  probably  lower  in  statore** 
any  people  of  Central  Asia.    Their  liabe* 
Blrongand  well  formed,  and  they  ire  aetiw**    j 
hardy.  In  point  of  features,  they  betrai^    j 
resemblance  to  the  Malay  than  taiaj^    \ 
people;  their  countenances  exhiblttnM* 
cheerfulness  and  good  hnmonr.  The  'WM^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  fairer  sod  b*iA" 
than  the  men,  their  bands,  arms  and  6rt  ■» 
well  formed,  and  the  carriage  even  of 'k**''^* 
orders  is  graceful.    The  women,  still  ^"J 
are  well  formed  and  gracefttL  Thedwsof*** 


European  name  ia  obscure,  hut  Kacbao  is  the^  sexes  ia  becoming:  it  is  the 
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China,  before  tbe  ChineEe  vere  compelled 
to  adopt  that  of  theT&rtarconquerorB.  Both 
sexes  dresa  nearly  alike.  For  the  loi*er  part 
of  the  body,  the  covering  cunsiats  of  a  pair  of 
loose  trowaers,  secured  at  the  waist  b;  a  sash. 
The  main  portion  of  dress  oouxists  of  two  or 
more  loose  frocks,  reaching  balf-wuj  down 
the  thigh.  This,  for  such  matters,  as  among 
other  Elustern  peuple  is  uniform  and  constant, 
overlaps  to  the  right  aide,  and  is  secured  by 
fire  buttons  and  as  many  loops.  Its  sleeves 
are  loose,  and  with  persons  not  comi>elUd  to 
Iitboar,  they  dangle  a  foot,  or  even  afoot  and 
a  half,  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  ; 
bat  the  labouriug^classea  from  necessity,  wear 
tbem  short.  With  the  women,  the  inner 
frock  reaches  below  tbe  knee,  and  the  outer 
down  to  tbe  ankles.  When  a  Cochin  Chinese 
is  iu  full  dress,  as  when  be  makes  visits  or 
is  engi^ed  in  tbe  performance  of  religious 
rites,  he  alirsys  wears  over  the  fmcks  nnw 
mentioned  a  loose  silk  gonn  reaching  to  the 
ankles.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  noni  Ii>ng 
end  pnt  np  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
as  was  practised  by  tbe  Chinese  before  the 
present  fashion  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Tartars.  Both  seiea  wear  turbans,  which  are 
put  on  with  much  neatness  and  the  form  oi  this 
article  of  drees,  wliich  is  always  determinate, 
distinguishes  the  civil  from  the  military 
order  of  public  officers. 

The  [loorer  people,  eicept  when  dressed, 
seldom  wear  these  turbans.  When  abroad, 
both  sexes  wear  varnished  straw  hats,  little 
less  tlian  two  feet  in  diameter,  tied  under  the 
chin.  These,  which  are  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  basin,  and  at  others  re- 
sembling a  sugar>lofif,  afibrd,  however  gro- 
tesque in  appearance,  good  protection  against 
euD  and  rain.  The  materials  of  dress  consist 
of  silk  or  cotton,  the  first  being  of  more  fre- 
qaeut  use  than  in  any  other  country.  The  inner 
frock  is  cotton  of  domestic  nianufacture,  al- 
ways, iu  Crnwfurd's  time,  unbleaclied,for,then, 
tliere  was  not  a  rag  of  white  linen  in  the  kiog- 
dom.  The  outer  frocks  and  gown  with  the 
better  ranks,  are  always  of  silk,  or  flowered 
gaQze  ;  and  the  latter  is  oommoril;  of  Chinese 
manafacture.  The  trowsers,  wiih  the  same 
class,  are  either  plain  silk,  or  crape  of  domes- 
tic fabric-  The  turban  ia  crape,  always  black 
or  blue,  but  most  frequently  tbe  former  ;  and 
this  is  also  a  boms  fabric.  Tbe  lower  orders 
are  generally  clad  in  cotton  ;  but,  even  among 
them,  silk  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen. 
Tbeir  cotton  dress  is  very  generally  dyed  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  as  if  trimmed.  This 
coloar  is  given  to  it  by  a  tuberous  root. 
Omamenta  of  the  precious  metals,  or  gems  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  general.  Tbe  women 
wear  occaaioaally  armlets  and  bracelets  of 
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gold.  Where  gems  are  worn,  those  of  most 
frequent  use  are  pearls,  and  amber  brought 
from  Yu-iian.  The  women  wear  ear-rings  and 
secure  the  hair  by  a  bodkin  with  an  ornament- 
ed gold  bead.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  women 
above  the  labouring  class,  always  carry  about 
them  a  pair  of  silken  bags,  or  purses,  strong 
together,  and  usually  carried  in  the  hand,  or 
thrown  over  tLe  sbouldera.  These  are  intend- 
ed to  carry  betel,  tobacco,  and  money. 
Women  of  the  labouring  class  are  forbidden 
to  use  them  ;  and  men  of  the  same  order, 
when  they  meet  a  person  of  condition,  must 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  take  them  off  their 
shoulders  and  conceal  them.  These  purses  are 
generally  of  blue  satin,  and  with  the  better 
classes  often  richly  emboidered.  The  shoes 
that  are  wown  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  are 
slippers  without  heels.     P.  485  to  487. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  addicted,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  use  of  tobacoo, 
which  they  chew  and  smoke.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  are  a  mild  and  docile  people.  The 
tower  orders  are  remarkable  for  their  live- 
liness. They  are  always  to  be  seen  talking 
and  langhing.  The  higher  classes  affect  the 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  of  the  Chinese. 
In  tbvir  habits  and  persons,  the  Cochin 
Chinese  are  an  nncleanly,  dirty  people  ;  they 
perform  frequent  ablutions,  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  their  hair,  their  skins,  their 
hands,  including  the  long  nails  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  wearing,  are  absolutely  impure. 
Their  linen,  not  bleached  at  first,  seems  never 
to  be  washed  aftnrwarda.  At  home,  they 
wear  their  foul  cotton  ahirta  ;  and  when  they 
go  ahroad,  without  cliaiijiing  them,  they  clap 
over  theiu  their  fine  silk  robes.  This  neglect 
of  personal  cleanliness  they  perhaps  carry  to 
a  greater  length  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
the  further  East.  Their  diet  is  indiscriminate. 
They  eat  vermiu,and  the  flesh  of  the  crocodile; 
hatched  egga  with  them  are  a  delicaoy, 
and  their  favourite  sauce  is  a  kind  of  soy,  in 
part,  at  least,  composed  of  the  juicea  of  putrid 
fish,  and  which,  both  from  taste  aud  odour, 
would  be  intolerable  to  any  other  people. 
Like  tbe  Siamese,  they  are  nationally  very 
vain,  and  consider  themselves  the  first  people 
in  the  world,  being  hardly  disposed  to  yield 
the  palm  even  to  the  Chinese,  the  only  stran- 
gers whom  they  are  disposed  to  considei 
respectable.  They  consider  the  Kambojana 
barbarians,  and  scarcely  think  the  Siamese 
much  better.  Bat  their  nationalitj-,  exces- 
sive as  it  is,  is  much  less  offensive  than  that 
of  the  Siamese;  for  with  strangers  they  are 
sociable,  good-homonred,  and  obliging.  Young 
women  are  not  restrained  to  chastity,  but  are 
allowed  freely  to  associate  with  men.  But 
adultery  in  the  married  woman  ia  punished 
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vrith  deatli.  A  CocL in- Chinese  marries  vhen 
be  has  the  meana,  and  nmong  the  poorer 
duses  the  age  of  the  feiaale  ib  from  15  ti> 
20.  The  wife  is  pucchaaed,  polygani 7  is  ha- 
bitual. Abortiua  is  often  had  recourse  to. 
In  Cochin  Cliina  divorce  is  completed  by 
hreakiog  a  copper  coin  or  a  pair  uf  chopaticks 
berore  witnesses.  Cochin  Chineae  are  ever 
gay  and  always  talking,  open  and  fumilinr, 
and  entrust  women  with  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  facuily.  and  they  are  quite  as  gay  as 
the  men.  The  Cliinese  always  grave  and 
affect  to  be  thinking!,  cluHaand  reserved,  never 
commit  any  affiiir  of  importance  to  a  woman. 
The  Chinese  code  forbids  a  frora.nn  to  talk 
unless  by  way  of  reply,  or  tu  laugh  beyond  a 
smile,  or  to  sing  unless  desired.  In  Cochin 
China  all  the  labours  of  tillage  devolve  on 
the  peasant  women,  and  in  towns  the  women, 
in  addition  tn  their  dumestis  duties,  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  commerce  and  even 
help  in  manuCncturea.  The  religion  is  bud- 
dhism, but  shaman  superstitions  also  prevail. 
— LuHiarat  Discriptive  Ethnology.  Cram/ureCt 
Dietionavy,  pp.  321  (0  488.  See  Buddha. 
China,  India,  p.  309,  31G,  319,  343  and  344. 
Eambogia,  Ebo. 

COCHINEAL. 
Conchiniljs  I»tjT.  [  Coehenilha  Pout. 

(^slioiiille  Fa.    EoiiBwael  Bum. 

Kon:li..Dilje  Gbr.  I  Cachinilla  Gnma         Sp. 

Kermij  Qas.aiND.Paaa.  |  Ci«:bLuil  piichi  T*m. 
Cucoiuiglia  It.  |         „      parngu        Tbl. 

This  valuable  dye  and  colour  material  con- 
sists of  the  diiad  bodies  o£  the  female  of  the 
GoccQS  cacti,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  it  may  be  given  by  mentioning 
that  Great  Britain  pays  annually  about 
£440,000  for  this  insect.  In  1850,  1122 
tons  «ere  imported  into  Britain,  price  3c.  6if. 
the  pound.  It  forms  a  very  fine  and  perma- 
nent dye  of  red, crimson,  scarlet.  It  answers 
OD  wool  and  silk,  but  noc  on  cotton.  It 
is  a  most  expensive  colour,  and  is  rarely 
in  the  bands  of  the  native  dyer,  but  if  sup- 
plied to  him,  he  understands  the  method 
of  using  it.  Efforts  were  made  .by  the  E.  I. 
Company  to  intruduce  the  insect  into  India, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
supposed  that  Dra,  Anderson  and  Barry  of 
Uadrae  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  in 
said  that  an  inferior  variety,  C.  Cacti  syl- 
eetre,oci;urB  in  S,  Amerioa,  which  was  the  one 
brought,  not  the  variety  designated  C.  Cacti 
grana  fioa.  Whether  from  the  stock  introduced 
in  1799,  or  from  an  indigenous  variety,  the 
Coccus  cacti  is  at  seaaons  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  India.  They  swarm  to  localities 
where  the  prickly  pear  grows,  and  in  a  brief 
time,  the  plant  wholly  disappears.    At  Hom' 
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up  under  them.    What  was  exported  frmt 
this  importation  proved  to  be  small  and  defi- 
cient in  colouring  matter,  and  very  inferior 
to    any   brought    from   new    Spain.      At  the 
Madras   Exhibition  of    1857,  the   Cochineal 
exhibited  From  Chittledroog  wna  from    "  Coc- 
cus cacti,"  and  was  said  to  be  the   "  silver 
grain."  It  has  bt^n  mentioned  that  at  Viiag*- 
patam  IB   a  great  deal  oC    the  red   flowering 
prickly    pear,  on  which  tbe   cochineal  inaect 
feeds,   that  the  insect  under   propi^atiou   it 
Oossoor  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  true 
cochineal    insect,    and    to    be  procurable  in 
several  districts  in  Southern  India,    bnt  that 
it  only  destroys  the  plants  with  red  flowen 
and  few   prickles,  and  that  it  will   not  propa- 
gate ou  the  yellow  flowering  prickly   pear,  or 
opuntia.     I  have  seen  it  tried  at  Bellary  and 
fail.     The  red  flunrefiug  OpuntiSi  is  abnudaot 
at    severHt   localities    in     the    peniiianla    of 
India.     The  Cochineal  insect  was   iutrodnccd 
into  Java    a    few   years  ago,    as    a  Govetit- 
ment    experiment,     and     appearentlj     witt 
more    success    in    its    production    Uian    b 
British  India,ror  so  lung  ago    as  1814  it  wu 
exported  from  tiatavia  to  the  estimated  valw 
of  93,31?  guildeis,  and  it  has  been  exhibited   | 
from  Java  at  the  recent  Exhibitioua  in  Europe    j 
as  having  been  grown  in  considerable  quauii-    I 
ties  on  the  Government  plantations.    The  peo-    I 
pte  have  also  been  snccessful  in  introducing  it 
into  the  Canary  islands,  where  it  has   of  lats 
been  much  cnltivated,  and  in  1856.  iio  lea 
than  1,51  l,617lbs.  were  eiported.    Cochineal 
is  both  wild  and  cultivated.     The  iDsecta,  of 
which  there  are  about  7O,O00  to  the    lb..  > 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed 
by  a  blunt  knife ;  they  are  dipped  in  boiling 
water  to  kill  them  and  then  dried  in  tbe  snn.* 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Coeb- 
ineal    in    the   Jalundhar    Doab,     ther«    was 
in    the  ijikh    times,  a    species   of    caetos  *o 
abundant  and  rapid    growing,  as  to  become  • 
nuisance,  and   rewards    were   offered   for  its 
extermination,    which   however  wore,  shorty 
after,  rendered  nnnecessary,  aa  a  lai^  BUmbcr 
of  insects  of  some  kind    of  ooccoa  m^^warsd 
and  soon  effected  the  destrnctioD  of  the  plasl 
ivhicb  is    now   only  occasionally  to  be  1^ 
with.      From  the  travels  of   Lieut-   Boism 
snd  Dr.  Gerard,  we  learn,  (Jeum.  A  a  Sot.  tf 
Bengal,  VoU  W.  p.  GS2)   that  a    species  of  (» 
chineal  is  found  on  the  root  of  a  plant  >iid 
flourishes  in  a    marsh  (near  Herat),  bat  tli 
natives  being  unable  to  dry  it,  import  it^ 
Bokhara  and  Yarkand,  paying  about  Saoa 
rupees  per  Indian  seer.    Coccos  poIa&ien,the 
scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  is  also    found  n  l^ 
roots  of  a  plant,  the  Sclerantbua  perenua— 
Eoyle  lit.  Bit,,.    Bot.  p.  85-    Jfadrai  SA- 
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Pimj.  p.  ISi.—Crawfurd't  Des.  Die.  of  tht 
Indiat  Idavdt,  p.  112. —  MeCulloek  Gomvur- 
oo.'  Dill.  Stat,  of  Commeree. 

COCHINEAL  PUCHI.  Akolo.  Tam 
Coebioeal. 

COCHINILLA  GHANA.    Sp,  Cochineal. 

COCKLE  of  Job  xzxi,  40,  a,  spacies  of 
SoUDam. 

COCHLEARIA  ARMOR*-OIA.  Linn. 
Sadub  Etio.  I  Cr*D  de  Bntigue,  Fu. 

Hum  Bidiih  „     |  UuU  Hlvo. 

tXWHLOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM.  D. 
C.  W.  A  A. 

BombftZ  gOBsyiiiiiin.     Ztnn.  Ra%h, 
GolduSilk  CottunTree  ITpchenu-pangse 

Emo.  I      m>.n*  Hal. 

Tillow-flowerad  El&.lmbul  SlHQB. 

ootton  tree  „        Tauaku  maram.    Tax. 

CMma-pniiji.  MiLui;.  |  Kondagusu  ohtttu.  Tel. 
This  tree  growsin  Tre^ancore  and  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  tu 
common  on  the  Arracan  mountaios,  it  occara 
tlao  in  Bundlecund,  on  the  hills  rnnnd  and 
near  Adjigurgh  and  Kalingnr,  as  well  as  no 
those  near  Hurdwar,  and  the  Kheree  pau. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  down;  shoote.  Of 
the  l«aTee  are  made,  the  curious  rude  leaf- 
bellows  with  which  the  natives  of  the  bills 
ocai  the  AsMiQ  valley  amelt  iron.  Botanists 
lUDallf  place  it  amongst  the  Theade  i^Term- 

Tbesa  trees  have  curious  thick  branches 
wbich  spread  out  somewhat  awkwardly,  each 
tipped  with  a  duster  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
IS  laige  as  the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  and  very 
beautifnl :  it  is  a  tropical  Qum-Cistus  in  the 
^pearance  and  texture  of  the  petals  and  their 
fnJl  nature.  The  bark  abounds  in  transparent 
gum,  of  which  the  white-ants  seem  fond,  for 
tliey  kill  many  trees.  This  ia  the  gum 
katira,  which  in  the  N.  W.  PrOTinces  of  India 
is  Bubetitated  for  Tragacanth  ;  wood  soft,  and 
mly  used  as  firewood  ;  the  cotton  of  its  pods 
is  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  This  tree  is 
lot  seen  weetofthe  Jamna,  but  it  probably 
ixists  in  the  Senalik  region  in  the  east  of  the 
Punjab,  its  gum  ia  officinal  being  used  as  a 
lemaloAut  in  coughs.  &c. — O'Shiw-ghnmy, 
>ogt  225.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stetoart.  Hooker  Him. 
'our.  Vol.  I,  page  53.     Yoigl.  91. 

COCHLOSPEKMUM  SERRATIFOLI- 
lii.  A  tree  resembling  the  C.  gossypium,  but 
'ith  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  serrated. 

COCHOA  PURPUREA.  The  sole  bird 
1  India  of  the  family  AmpeJidie,  it  ia  found 
I  Kepanl.     See  Birds  p.  601. 

COCK,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the 
miiB  Gallns.  One  species  of  the  genus  Gal- 
s  is  found  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Malay 
nunsula,  two  in  Samatra,  two  in  Java,  and 
i«  in  Che  Philippine  IslandL  It  is  remork- 
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able,  howtver,  that  no  bird  of  the  genus  in 
the  wild  state  is  to  be  found  in  Borneo, 
Celubes,  or  any  island  of  the  Molucca  Seas. 
Several  of  these  supposed  species  are  proba- 
bly tbe  same.  The  two  of  Java  are  distinct 
species  ;  they  will  pair,  but  tbe  progeny  is  a 
malu,  a  beautiful  bird  kept  by  the  wealthy 
Javanese  as  an  ornament  of  their  ponltry- 
yarda,  under  the  name,  well  known  to  them, 
of  Pakiser.  Tbe  wild  fowl  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  sometimes  tamed,  and,  by  the  course 
it  displays,  shows  that  it  is  of  the  true  gaina 
breed,  and  probably  identical  with  the  domes- 
ticated bird.  The  authors  of  the  Spanish 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  their  iutroduction 
say  of  it : — "  In  the  woods  there  are  beauti- 
ful wild  oocks.  These  are  very  brave  in  tbe 
combat  and  always  come  off  victors  with  tbe 
large  but  cowardly  cocks  of  China,  and  not 
with  these  alone,  for  they  will  contend  with 
the  fumous  gallant  breed  of  the  Lognno." 
Most  o[  tbe  advanced  nations  of  the  Asiatio 
Islands  are  gamblers,  and  the  favourite  shape 
which  giuning  takes  with  tbem  is  cock-fight- 
ing. This  includes  the  people  of  Bali,  Lomboc, 
Celebes  and  all  the  Phihppine  islands,  the 
only  material  eiceptinn  being  the  Javanese. 
The  passion  for  cock-fighting  ia  impressed  on 
the  very  language  of  the  Malays.  Thus  there 
is  a  specific  name  for  cock-figlitiiig.  one  for 
the  natural  spur  of  tbe  cock,  and  another  for 
tbe  artificial ;  two  names  fur  the  comb,  three 
for  the  crow  of  the  cock,  two  fi'r  a  cock-pit, 
for  a  pi'ofessionsl  cock-figbter.  The 
passion  ia  no  where  carried  further  than  in 
Spanish  dominions  in  tbe  Philippines. 
There,  it  is  licensed  by  tbe  goverament,  which, 
derives  from  it  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
40,000  dollars,  or  about  ^10,000, 

nations  of  Central  Asia  seem  from 
time  immemorial  to  have  used  the  cock  in 
sacrifice.  It  has  ever  been  a  sacrificial  victim, 
being  especially  sacred  to  the  sun,  in  Sabnan 
worship.  And  tbia  still  continues.  It  is 
in  sacrifices  on  the  new  year's  day 
by  tbe  old  Parsi  fire  worshippers.  The  Aryan 
and  the  non-Aryan  rncea  all  sacrifice 
tbe  cock  at  the  shrines  of  the  earth  goddesses 
See  Birds,  Fowls,  Gollus.— <7raur/ur(;.  Die.  p. 
113, 

COCELE.     See  Cbamidn. 

COCKS-COMBS.  Flowering  plauts  little 
better  than  weeds  in  Madras  :  unless  planted 
in  well  manured  soil  and  watered  with  good 
water,  they  are  not  worth  pot  cultivation. — 
Jeffrey. 

COCKSPUB  PEPPER     See  Capsicum. 

COCOACE^,  the  palm  tnbe,  the  Pslma- 
ceie  of  Lindley,  ore  inhabitants  of  the  tropics 
of  both  worlds,  and  hardly  range  beyond  L. 
35'  3.,  and  L.  49"  N.  They  are  local  riauts ; 
C  279 
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onl;  Cocoa  nncifera,  Acrocomift  sclkrooarpit, 
and  Boninaa  flsbelliformis  are  fonnd  in  many 
lands.  There  are  sappmed  to  be  about  1,000 
species,  but  scarcely  a  fifth  .  part  have  been 
described.  The  "Oreodoxa  uleracea,"  or  edible 
Cabbage  tree  of  the  W.  iDdieahasbeen  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  East.  Tbe  "  Areca  catechu,"  is 
vellknown  for  its  betel  nnt ;  the  ''Arenga  sac- 
ckarlfera"  for  its  sago,  palmwine,  sugar,  and 
black  hofie-hair-like  fibres.  One  tree  will  yield 
lbs.  150  of  sago -meal.  The"  Caryota  urena" 
valuable  for  the  immense  qoantity  of  its  sap, 
which  is  fermented  into  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
or  distilled  into  arrack.  Canea  and  rattans  are 
from  the  various  apacies  of  "  Ciiiamua."  The 
"  Sagus  loevis"  snd  S.fsriDifera  yield  much  of 
the  sago  of  commerce.  The  "  BorasHUH"  or 
palmyra  is  of  great  vajua  for  its  palm  wine, 
its  fruit  and  its  JeaTefl;  as  also  is  the  fan  palm 
"Corypha  umbracntifers,"  the  talipatpalm  of 
Ceytou  and  the  jttolnccas,  while  "  C.  taliera" 
is  of  great  value  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
formed  into  the  palm  bunks  on  which  the 
people  write  with  a  steel  bodkin.  The  date 
froit,  on  which  so  many  of  the  Arabs  subsist, 
is  from  tbe  ''Pbainix  dactilifera,"  and  the 
"  P.  Bylveetris"  of  India  fumixlies  sap  largely, 
vhich  ia  made  into  palm  nine,  sngar  or  ar- 
rack, and  the  widely  spread  cocnanut  tree, 
"  Cocos  nncifera,"  with  its  multitude  of  uses, 
all  belong  to  this  order.  More  recently,  the 
following    have  been  noticed. 

PlFctocomin  e1oii[;&ta,   MarL  of  Java 
CnatoIabTU  gUuceioen*,  M.  „ 

DnmODoropH  oelftiiochffitep,  Bl      ,, 
Lodoicea  Kj-chetkrum,  Labill  Seychettea 
Hypbeeni  coriicei,  G<ert».  at  Egypt. 
The  betterknown  of  this  order  areas  under  ; 

A.  Arecea  or  ArKintte. 

Ch*ir(Edore>  gruilii.      WUld: 
BypophoTbe  indiaa.     Gart. 
Oieoaiixa  oleracea.    BndL 
„         teff^.         Bomb, 
Aieoa  oateoL  n.     Bpreng. 

„     ortnita      Sory. 

„     DiokHomi.    ffczft, 

,,      triaadra.     Rod), 

„      gracilii.    Roxb. 
Scaforthia  «l^iiiB.    S.Br. 
Harin*  ciiyotoides.    Bitch. 
AreDga  •sccharilen.    LahiU. 
Caryota  ufbob.    Xtnn. 
H      hurtida.     Jatq. 
„      sabolifera.     Wa.1. 

B,  L^ndoearyta. 
Cahimus  hiimilii.    Soxb. 

„  ereotns.     Eaxb. 

„  dnco.     WiUde. 

„  latiColiut.     Soxb. 

„  mdeDtnm.    J.our. 

,,  axtangug.       RoA. 

„  quinquenerviiM.     Sx^, 

„  rotaog.    Linn. 

,,  fuciculatus.    Roxh. 

„  polfgamui.     Rozb. 

„  tenuii.    Jl»rb. 
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Cskmns  ftncilia.     BosA. 

,,        monoicas.    Ratb. 

„        hoatilia.     Fait. 
Zal>cea  edulia    Reinv. 

„         »amicB,      Walt- 
Sagua  locvti.     Rumph. 
„     furinifers.      Gartai. 

C.  Sotaueo!  or  Boraiiinra. 

Barauas  Sabelliformi*.      LinK- 
Latanja  borbonica.      Lam. 
BeDtiuaki*  ooDdipana.     Berry. 

D.  Coryphtoe  or  Corgphinee. 
Corypba  umliraculifera.     £ia». 

„        taliera.     Roxb. 
,,        eUta.    Boxb. 

ntnndifulia,  Lam.  of  MdoMU. 
LivialonU  HauritiKoa-     WalL 
UcuaU  peltala.     Barb. 
„        pumila,  Bl.  Jiva. 
„        apinoaa.     ICiirmb.  . 

„       TotuDdifolia,  Bl.  Java. 
Ssbal  adunaoDii.     Gutrat.  ' 

,,     hyatril.     NaU. 
Ch&mEeropa  hamilis.     LiBn,  | 

, ,  mitia.     Mayer. 

„  Oriffithiaaa-     WaU. 

HftTtiuia.      IPoU.  I 

Rhapia  Bxbelliformia    Ait. 
Vbx'BXX  Manila.     Buck.  . 

„       dactylifen.    JAnn. 
„       farinifera.     Ro:A.  i 

„        aylvestria.    Rorb. 
„        palndosa.    Roxb.  \ 

E.     Cocoea  or  Coeoinae. 

Elnia  gnineenna     Jaeq,  | 

Cocoa  DucifBra.     £■»». 

„      Qesaaaa.    JUari.  : 

COCOA.  I 

CacM  Fb.      I  Cocao        IT.  P«i.*. 

Eakao  Gut.   | 

Cocoa,  also  witten  Cacoa,  is  the  nnt  « 
seed  of  the  Theobroma  cacoa,  a  plant  of  6* 
Weat  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ametit*. 
LiDdle7,however,mentioiie  alsoT.  bicol<«ssl 
T.  giiineensia.  T.  Cacao  has  been  intrndnnJ 
into  India,  into  tbe  Philippines,  and  into  tW 
northern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  Amboyaa 
At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  I8o^,'b 
Cocoa  seeds  were  sent  by  General  CoUen  fr« 
his  gardens  near  Oodagherry,  1,800  feetahaw 
tbe  ees,  they  were  of  good  quality,  the  bean 
being  plump,  ripe  and  dean,  but  small,  «<* 
well  cured  and  without  colour.  It  ia  of  giMt 
consequence  to  get  good  Cocoa  grow"  • 
India.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  wesM 
coast  would  appear  peculiarly  fsvonraik 
Tbe  Cocoa  flourishes  best  in  tbe  alluvial  M 
of  mountain  vaUeys,  though  it  will  grow  ^ 
st  some  elevation  on  mountain  sid«  &>* 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  plasH 
as  the  varieties  are  numerona,  some  ptodonif 
very  superior  fruit  to  the  others.  Ai  '"^ 
distance  at  which  tbe  plants  should  be  pl««% 
some  authorities  consider  that  from  12  b>  IS 
feet  apart  ia  sufBcieut,  others  msint*"'  tM 
30  feet  is  not  too  mucli.     A  free  TeetOatm 
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of  air  ihonld  be  inanred  to  the  tree,  after  it  ia 
coow  to  iU  fall  growth,  and  this  OMinot  well 
be  ittatned  witb  a  amaller  space  than  30  feet. 
He  cocoa  plant  reqaircs  targe  forest  trees  of 
hvounbls  surta  to  be  scattered  amung^t  them, 
toproUot  tham — tbe  tree  used  for  tb  is  pur- 
poae  iu  tbe  Weet  Indies  and  South  America 
is  one  of  the  Bombacese.  The  avernjie  re- 
turn of  cocoa  per  tree,  wheri^the  trees  are 
planted  close  together,  ia  from  1  to  3  lbs. 
Then  ore  two  crops  in  a  year,  bat  as  much  m 
from  9  to  16  lbs.  may  be  procured  by  proper 
planUngaiid  cii)tivati<i)].  On  the loi^ islands  of 
the  Tocmtna  river,  10,OOC>  treea  produce  an- 
ncally  only  Ibe.  3,200  of  the  chocolate  nut ; 
hat  wall  cared  for  treea  produce  on  tbe  aver- 
»gB  lbs.  32  each .  The  average  yield  of  plan- 
titioDs  ou  tbe  Amazou  near  Santareia  is  700 
Arobn  (Ibo.  22,400)  to  10,000  trees. 

The  |)binta  begin  to  bear  at  from  5  to  7 
fwra  of  age  :  during  this  period  tbe  inter- 
epeceH  between  the  rows  of  trees  can  be  ren- 
dered productive  by  planting  yams  and 
vegetables  in  them.  Great  care  is  required 
ia  curing  the  cocos,  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  pod,  and  on  the  method  of  fermenting 
ud  drying  depends  ver;  much  the  produo- 
tioa  of  a  good  or  bad  ar^cle.  Cocoa  con- 
tune  the  alkali  theobromine,  in  which  tliere 
ie  a  larger  amonnt  of  nitrogen  than  is 
theine,  so  that  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  may  all 
lier^arded  as  containing  the  same  natritious 
irinciple.  As  seen  in  the  market,  cocoa  is 
he  furm  of  tiake,  pranulated,  soluble,  rock, 
lietetic,  faomseopatbic.  cucoa,  broma, 
^ocoa  is  adulterated  with  5  to  50  per  cent 
if  (Dgar  and  starch.  Flake  cocia  generally 
ontains  the  worthless  busk  which  forms 
J>oDt  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  seeds. 
line  flaked  cocoa  of  good  quality  cannot  be 
lOrchaaed  under  ten  pence  or  orie  shilling  per 
onud,  bat  it  is  no  nncommon  circumstance  to 
M  in  London  shop-niudowe  samples  ticket- 
ffivepenoeand  sixpence  per  pound;  such 
unptea  at  this  price  inuat  either  be  damaged 
-  axiultenited. — if.  E.  J.  R.  Simmondt.  iSee. 
acao  ;  ChoGolftte  :  Theobroma  Cacao. 
COCOANUT.  The  word  cocoa  is  sup- 
ned  to  come  from  the  Portngaeae  word 
anco  OE  Macooo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
eoantit  tree,  the  Cocoa  nacifera.  The  cocoa- 
It  is  encased  in  a  thick  fibroas  hosk.  The 
iMtance  of  the  shell  is  very  brittle,  and  its 
-uctare  IB  somewhat  fibrous,  but  it  admits 
being  turned  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Shells 
lioh  ara  tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the 
dies  of  cups  and  vases,  the  feet  and  covers 
LDg  mftde  of  wood  or  ivory.  Common 
ttous  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut  shell, 
I  are  considered  better  than  those  of  boni, 
(hey  do  not,    like  that    iiut«lial>    absorb 
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moisture  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  twist' 
The  hollow  shells,  called  "  gari"  or  "  naryel," 
are  used  for  the  water  holder  of  a  particular 
kind  of  "hooka."  Coeoauuts,  both  ia  the 
and  dried  s'atr,  form  a  prominent  fea- 
amorigst  the  exports  to  various  parts  of 
a  and  to  other  countries.  The  shipments 
take  place  chiefly  at  Qalle  and  Colombo,  and 
amount  in  valiie  to  about  £14,000  yearly. 
Cocoanuts  valued  at  .£50  a  ton  were  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  1861  to  a 
considerable  extent.  They  are  sold  in  Liver- 
pool at  20  to  30f,  the  100.  The  kernel, 
known  as  Sopra,  ia  daily  used  in  almost 
itfsry  house  in  India,  aa  part  of  the  curry  miv- 
teriald,  and  from  it  is  expressed  the  cocoanut 
oil  of  ciimnierce. 

The  fruit  bearing  power  of  the  cocoannt 
palm  may  be  considerably  improved  by  ex- 
tracling  toddy  from  the  blossom  shoots  for 
the  manufacture  of  Jaggery  daring  the  first 
two  years  of  its  productiveness,  ailer  which  it 
may  be  discontinued.  Tbe  subsequent  an- 
nual produce  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  fifty 
nuts  per  annum. 

Tbe  cocoanut  is  a  valuable  product  of  the 
tree,  as  from  ten  to  twelve  large  nuts,  besides 
several  araall  unproductive  ones,  may  be  seen 
each  bunch.  In  good  situations,  the  fruit 
is  gathered  four  or  five  times  in  die  course  of 
the  year.  Tbe  albuminous  substance  within, 
the  "  Eopra"  or  the  kernel,  is  used  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  and  when  dried  is  largely  exported 
to  other  j)taces  as  the  "  copra"  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  clear  sweet  liquid  which  the  nut  en- 
closes when  young  is  a  very  agreeable  drink. 
It  is  iudeed  tbe  albumen  in  a  liquid  state. 
In  Ceylon,  house  plasterers  attribute  an  ad- 
hesive quality  to  this  water  of  the  green  nut, 
and  mix  it  with  their  white  and  other  washes, 
in  which  lime  forms  a  chief  ingredient 

The  shells  of  the  greeii  uuts,  fixed  on  stakes, 
are  used  as  illumination  lamps, 

The  fall  ripe  nut  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  oily  milk  and  is  then  used  for  making  oil. 
Cocoanut  milk  is  extracted  by  pressure  and  ia 
used  iu  making  cnrnes,  &o.  It  is  from  tbe 
husk  of  the  oocoanut  that  the  well  known 
"Coir,"  khoir,  kbair  or  roya,  fibre  of  commerce, 
is  prepared,  and  used  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
coir  rope,  matting,  brashes,  &c.  Cocoanut  husk, 
from  which  the  fibres  have  not  been  sepnrat- 
ed,  ia  used  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  a  scrubbing 
bmab  for  the  floor,  and  for  polishing  wood  ; 
brooms,  mats  and  bags  are  likewise  manufac- 
tured from  it. 

The  nuts  are  made  into  hookahs,  goblets  and 
cups,  and  when  mounted  with  silver,  polished 
and  carved,  are  Tery  handsome ;  bnt  for  every- 
day household  use,  they  are  made  into  lamps, 
ladles,  skimmeiB,  and  spoons.  The  shells 
281   ,    ^.^ 
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nutke  good  Ump-black,  and  when  r«duced  to 
charcoal  ftnd  pulveTi8ed,uk  excellent  dentifrice. 
The  cocoannta  are  hourly  uaed  as  oSerings 
for  hindoo  idols.  The  cocoanut,  when  fully 
ripe,  can  be  hollowed  and  cleaned,  by  being 
filled  with  salt-water  and  buried  for  some 
time  in  the  sand,  when  tbe  albumen  decays, 
nnd  is  washed  out,     Trtdgold. 

COCOANUT  TREE  BEETLE.  Butocera 
mbuB. 

COCOANUT  CRAB,  the  Birgua  latro  i>r 
robber  crab  of  the  Keeling  islands,  b  a 
kind  of  intermediate  link  between  tbe  abort 
and  long  tailed  crabs,  and  bears  a  great 
resemblance  tu  the  Faguri.  It  dwells  in  deep 
burrows.  Mr.  Darwin  observed  their  habits 
in  the  Keeling  ialands.  and  found  that  they 
live  on  tbe  cocoanuta  that  fall  from  the  trees. 
The  story  of  their  climbing  these  palms  and 
detaching  the  heavy  nuta  is  merely  fabulous. 
Its  front  pair  of  legs  are  terminated  by  very 
strong  heavy  pincers,  the  last  pair  by  others 
narrow  and  weak.  To  extract  the  nourish- 
ment, it  tears  oS  the  busk,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  that  end  in  which  the  three  eyes  ate 
situated,  and  then  hammers  upon  one  of 
them  with  its  heavy  claws  until  an  opeu- 
ing  ia  effected.  It  then,  by  its  posterior 
pincers,  extracts  tbe  white  albumiuoua  sub- 
stance. It  inhabits  deep  burrows,  where 
it  accumulatea  surprising  quantities  of 
picked  Hbre  of  cocoaunt  husks,  on  which  it 
rests  as  on  a  bed.  Its  babita  are  diurnal, 
but  every  night  it  ia  said  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  sea,  perhaps  to  moisten  its  bninchiie. 
It  ia  very  good  to  eat,  and  the  great  mass  of 
fat  accumulated  under  the  tail  of  the  larger 
ohes.sometimeB  yields,  when  melted.as  much  as 
ft  quart  of  limped  oil.  They  are  esteemed 
great  delicacies,  and  are  fattened  for  the  table. 
— Darviin,  Rartwig.  Bihnore,  149. 

COCOANUT  DAY  occurs  on  tbe  full 
moon  of  the  hindu  month,  generally  falling 
in  Angust.  Crowds  assemble  in  their  gala 
dresses,  a  brahmin  advances  into  the  sea  and 
throws  a  gilded  coco&nnt  into  the  water,  on 
which  tbo  assembled  multitude  f<dlow  his 
example.  At  Forebaader,  in  Guzerat,  the  brah- 
mina  bless  thecocoanutsand  stain  them  with 
a  Vermillion  paste. — Jin.  EUwood. 

COCOANUT,  DOUBLK  The  double 
cocoanut  of  the  Seychelles  or  Mabe  islands, 
ia  tbe  fruit  of  the  Lodoicea  Seychellarum. 
When  preserved  whole,  and  perforated  in  one 
or  two  places,  the  nut  serves  to  carry  water, 
and  some  of  them  hold  six  or  eight  pints ;  and 
by  slicing  them  in  different  directions  they 
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dan  fakir  in  India.  The  crown  of  tbetnukit 
eaten  like  the  American  cabbage  palm.  Ik 
down  attached  to  the  young  leavss  sermfoi 

filling  mattraaaea  and  pillows  ;theribt  oftb 
leaves  and  the  petioles  are  fabiicatsd  itU 
baskets  and  brooms  nnd  the  young  iMieitn 
plaited  to  form  liate.  The  LodoicM  attuHi 
height  of  eigl'..ty  or  ninety  feet  Itmighlba 
largely  introduced  into  India  with  idvaDt^ 
Germinating  nuts  were  si>til  in  Loadou  u 
ItJd4at£10  aiiiece.— vlfMman. 

COCOANUT  MILK  is  made  frota  t!» 
kernel.  For,thia  purpose  the  kernel  is  grak^ 
1  little  warm  water  ia  poured  Dv«rit,  udtte 
liquid  ia  then  poured  tiiraugh  an  opeu  clfttk 
This  milk  iu  excellent  with  cuSee,  and  itik- 
dispenssbie  for  curry. 

COCOANUT   OIL.  Oil  of  Cocoa  nudm 

irel  ka  tcl  Hnrn.  [  Kftlambir         HiUI. 

Mmalf  Nut  Ualat.     Teaesi  7«ih      Ti>. 

Minsk ;  Knlspa  „       |  Teukiia  noui      1&. 

The  native  method  of  making  this  oilii 
very  simple.  Tbe  kernel  having  beeo  rtuDwi 
from  the  shell  and  dried,  is  subjected  to  pm- 
ve  in  a  mill,  and  the  nit  is  eipreated  ;  bw 
hen  prepared  in  small  quantities,  tli«  \BtA 
boiled  in  water,  for  »  short  iieriod;  itii 
en  pounded  in  a  mortar,  taken  out  nI 
pressed.  The  mt/jt,  as  it  is  called,  whii^a- 
udes,  is  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  wiin  th 
oil  floats  to  tbe  top,  and  being  akimiuedtf 
fterwai'ds  boiled  by  itnelf.  Two  qsaH 
of  oil  may  be  proonred  fnm  fuurtees  wfl- 
teen  cocoannta.  When  freah,  tbe.oilhu* 
exoall en t  flavour.  It  is  used  aaan  ungaevIM 
tbe  bodies  i<f  the  natives  after  bathiof,  indit 
oil  fur  the  hair.  It  is  employed  as  a  luf 
oi),  and  is  manufactured  into  awji.  It  ■ 
said  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  evdKreroil 
The  purest  oil  is  obtained  by  gmtiii|tbaka- 
nel,end  depositing  itiusome  boUovvesMl.'^ 
expose  it  to  theheat  of  the  sun  danu^ib 
day,  and  the  oil  drains  away  thronghhell* 
spaces  left  for  the  purpme.  The  JliUk* 
method  of  making  the  oil,  is  by  dividiii* 
kernels  into  two  equal  parts,  which  arsni^ 
bn  shelves  made  of  laths  of  tha  teteM 
palm,  or  split  bamboo,  spaces  of  half  ui^ 
wide  being  left  between  eat^  Istb.  !!■' 
these,  a  charcoal  fire  is  lit  and  kept  if  t* 
two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  dry  t^ 
after  wbioh  they  are  exposed  to  the  «" 
mats,  and  when  Aoruughly  dried  ta* 
jeetad  to  pressure  in  an  oil  press,  ft^ 
mains  of  the  cocoanut,  finm  fdiieh  the  4* 
been  extracted,  (Foaknakknll,  Buti.  W 
Foonak,  Tarn.  Tangs  PindM  Ttl  tix^ 
Sing.)  afibrds  an  excellent  material  tw'"2 


are  formed  into  plates,  diahes,  drinking  cnps,   _...„,,  _„.„  „, . , 

die.  known  in  the  French  islands  as  Vaisselle  |  pigs,  poultry,  Aa,  and  the  best  u  o^f** 

d«  I'isle  I^wlin,    The  hsif  of  a  doable  on-    when  the  oil  ia  extracted  by  prmon.  J" 

coanot  is  a  fiiTOurite  scallop  of  the  mxhomB-   average  mhuuI  quantity  of  tlus  til  sxpaM 
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from  Nttina  from  1847-48  to  1852-53  is 
about  galls.  900,000  per  anaum.  Of  this  by 
f«r  the  largest  portiun  is  sent  to  Great 
Britiun  snd  France  ;  the  remainiler  fioda  ita 
wny  to  Arabia,  Mauritius,  Borabay  and  the 
Indiiui  French  Ports.  The  prices  of  this  oil 
Tsry  ooiiaidembly  in  different  parts  of  tjoath- 
em  Ipidia.  In  !854  the  max.  and  min.  were 
B8.8  5-4  at  Jubbiiipore,  nnd  Ra.  1-12-9  at 
Uhoxr  per  laannd.  The  average  of  twenty- 
niie  larga  stations  ia  the  Madrait  Fresidsncy 
gifing  Ra.  4-9-5  per  maund,  or  about  X41-2 
per  ton.  The  market-value  of  "  Cochin  oil" 
in  London  (in  1855}  was  £46-10— the  ave- 
rage being  £46  to  48.  The  beat  oil  is  that 
exported  from  Cocliiii,  and  the  neigbboiir- 
ing  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  usuallj 
fetches  W«'  per  ton  more  than  the  Ceylon  or 
Coromandel  coast  article.  In  Eni-ope  it  is 
used  for  the  candle  and  soap  manufacture,  for 
lubrioating  machinery,  &<!.  In  India,  for 
malting  soap,  anointing  the  person,  for  cook- 
ery, iHmps,  Hnd  in  medicine. 

About  tlis  middle  of  this  century,  and  in  late 
years  in  Ceylon,  European  capital  and  skill 
i^ere  btoaght  ti>  btiaT  upon  this  produce  bu 
ifith  no  advantage  to  the  apeculatora.  Thi 
ordinary  yield  of  a  good  tree  in  full  bearing  is 
60  cocoanuts  yearly  ;  many  trees  on  European 
lands  produced  from  150  to  2()0  per  annum. 
For  the  European  m»rket the  tree  ia  bnly  avail- 
able aa  producing  CI lir,  Bbrr,  and  rope  from  the 
outer  huak  of  the  fruit,  and  cocianut  oil  from 
the  kernel  when  dried  in  the  »nn.  The  total 
ahiptnents  of  all  aorta  have  Utely  been  about 
30.000  to  40,000  cwts.  to  Europe,  and  20,000 
cirta,  to  tbe  continent  of  India  and  colonies. 
The  Ruinofactnre  of  cocoanot  oil  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe  has  only  lieen  carried  oi 
since  the  year  1830,  although  long  previ 
onsly  made  by  the  nstivefl  for  their  own  ust 
The  bolloak  mill  employed  by  them  to  crui-l 
the  nut  and  expreaa  the  oil  is  of  the  radeat 
make,  and  haa  remained  unimproved  for  the 
last  500  years :  a  good  description  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Davy'a  Account  of  Ceylon.  Thi 
first  steam  oilmilla  and  hydraulic  presses  were 
erected  by  the  Government  in  1829,  and  nben 
found  to  work  well,  and  the  article  had  be 
come  known  and  valued  in  Great  Britaia,  the 
establishment  was  sold  to  private  parties. 
This  oil  haa  ever  since  assumed  an  important 
pla«a  amongst  the  exports  of  Ceylon. 
1849,  the  quantity  shipped  to  England 
012,457  gallons,  in  1850,  791,791  gallons, 
(bad  in  1851,  ^^2  500  gallons.  The  imports 
of  oocoaui-u  oil  into  England  was  in  1853, 
164,196,  avrt.,moEt  of  which  was  the  produce 
of  India,  and  in  the  year  1850-51,  649,152 
gallons  of  the  oil  were  exported  from  Mala- 
bar alone,  principally  to  the  MaaritiaH,6ntaii]. 
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and  Borabay.  It  is  this  oil  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  Price's  patent  candles.  Coooa- 
nut  oil  becomes  aolid  at  about  70°  Fahrenheit; 
of  the  fixed  or  fatty  oils,  and  oonsiata 
of  solid  and  flaid  constituents;  the  latter  or 
olcine,  being  separated  by  preasnre  from  the 
aolid  parts,  called  steaTine,or  by  othera  CiKsein, 
80  largely  naed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
stearic  candles  by  Mr.  Wilaonof  VaurhidL 
ilso  much  used  by  soap  and  pomatum 
manufacturers.  In  Borneo  the  only  oil  used 
by  the  women  in  the  dressing  of  their  hair 
is  that  freshly  expressed  from  the  oocoannt : 
id  this  is  perfumed  by  allowing  the  flowers 
of  various  plants  to  remain  in  it.  {Loui't 
Saraviai,  p.  1 45.)  The  native  oilmill  is  one  of 
the  oldest  machines  in  the  world,  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the 
druggist,  the  form  being  worked  by  a  shaft,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  pair  of  bullocks  are 
attached.  The  cattle  travel  ina  oircle  of  about 
18  feet  diameter.aud  make  three  complete  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  Half  a  hnndred  weight 
of  ooprs,  aa  the  dried  kernel  is  called,  is  a 
charge  for  a  full-sizsd  checkoe,  and  a  pair  of 
stout  well-fed  bollocka  will  get  through  four 
such  charges  in  a  day ;  so  that  twenty  mills 
are  required  to  get  tbrongh  two  tons  in  the 
twenty-fonr  hours.  The  man  who  drires 
has  naually  a  boy  to  assist  him  in  taking  the 
oil,  which  ia  got  out  of  the  mortar  by  dripping 
a  piece  of  rag  into  the  fluid  and  squeesing  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel  It  is  not  the  purest  and 
brightest  of  liquids  as  may  well  be  imagined. 
Thec'tstof  the  native  gilmill  with  serviceable 
bullocks,  is  rather  under  than  over  £20. 
The  wagea  of  a  man  and  boy  to  each  mill  are 
fifteen  pence,  and  a  pair  of  bollocks  fed  luzit- 
riously,  entail  a  daily  cost  of  one  shilling 
more.  There  are  no  other  expeuses,  and  the 
total  araouuts  to  £755. — J/,  £.  Jur.  Report. 
Cal.  Rev.  So.  73.  Sept.  1861,  p.  153.  Low's 
Sarawai,  p.  145. 

COCOANUT  TODDT.  The  coooanut 
trees  of  vigorous  growth  send  forth  nine,  tsn, 
and  even  twelve  clusters  of  bods  every 
y«ar.  But  those  on  which  little  care  has 
been  bestowed,  and  which  are  oonsequently 
feeble,  produce  only  four  or  five  of  these 
spathes.  When  a  tree  has  thrown  out  a 
spathe  (oalled  in  Tamil  "  palai"),  &Dtn  which 
it  is  intended  to  extract  toddy,  about  a  month 
is  usually  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  flower 
buds  ineide  the  spathe  to  become  sufficiently 
juicy  to  yield  a  fair  return  to  the  toddy- 
drawer.  The  spathe,  at  that  lime  elliptical  in 
form  and  pointed,  will  have  attained  a  lei^^th 
of  two  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  aboi:t  two 
inches  in  the  thickest  part  The  sheath  of 
the  spathe  will  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  hard.  At  this  aUge  the  nnt 
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is  a  fimall,  round-lookiDg  knob,  of  tho  ume 
colour  aa  the  flowers,  pals  jellow,  aud  of 
aboat  the  size  of  a  marble.  A  few  of  th« 
apathes  are  barreu  of  Duts ;  aomeof  themcon- 
taia  two  or  three,  some  Sve  or  six,  and  othen 
as  many  as  tea  or  twenty.  Wlien  a  nmncb 
or  five  weeks  have  elapwd,  and  the  spathe  ia 
ooDsidered  ia  a  6t  state  to  commenre  opera- 
tions npoD,  it  is  tightly  bound  round  with 
Strips  of  young  leaves,  to  prevent  the  eipau- 
fiion  of  the  sheath,  and  is  cut  tratiBverselj  at 
the  point,  bruised,  and  otherwise  carefully 
treated  from  day  to  day.  To  do  tliii  is  the 
business  of  the  "  Simar"  or  toddy- drawer. 
A  "  Sanar,"  when  tccuntred,  has,  Snk  in 
importance  amimg  faia  appoiutments,  the 
"  Arivolpatty"  (lit.  knife  box)  made  from  the 
sheath  of  tbe  spathe,  and  buuiid  round  tight 
with  two  binders  of  rattan.  A  strcniily 
plaited  rope  is  permuiently  fastened  to  one 
side  of  the  "  arivalpetty."  Tlia  abort  arm  of 
it  has  a  much  BmsUer  loop ;  when  foHt' 
ened  round  the  waist,  the  longer  arm  is  pass- 
-ed  inside  the  small  loop  of  the  short  arm. 
Through  the  loop  of  the  long  arm  the  toddy- 
drawer  passes  the  end  of  liii  waist  ctotb,  and 
ties  it  into  a  knot.  Kezt  in  importance  ia 
the  "  Erapetty."  into  which  the  toddj-diawer 
empties  the  toddy  collected  in  the  pot 
"  chatty"  up  the  tree.  It  is  made  of  palmyra 
fibre  closely  plaited,  and  when  moistened,  is 
water-tight.  Two  wooden  collar  shavings, 
about  two  inches  broad,  encircle  the  mouth 
of  the  eropetty,  one  inside  and  one  outside ; 
between  t^ein  the  plaited  wicker-work  is  rnn 
«p,  and  made  fast.  To  keep  the  "  eropetty'' 
in  its  bulged  bottle-like  form,  a  piece  of  rat- 
tan about  halfway  down  is  woven  in,  and  en' 
circles  the  vessel-like  loop  of  a  barrd,  I'he 
"  eropetfy"  hangs  suspended  over  the  loop  of 
a  barrel  It  takes  nearly  ayear's  pnclice  to 
make  a  man  master  of  the  curious  mode  of 
climbing,  after  which  the  loftiest  trees  .ire 
ascended  in  a  minute  with  surpriair.g  ease, 
and  with  perfect  security.  After  a  hariHnom- 
ing's  work,  the  left  arm  always  aches  more 
than  the  other  limb,  showing  thiLt  there  is 
more  strain  on  it  than  anywhere  sUe.  When 
an  accident  befols  a  toddy-drawer,  it  is 
osually  occasioned  by  his  left  hand  missing 
its  hold  on  the  tree  and  slipping  aside,  which 
brings  him  to  the  ground  instantly,  often 
with  fracture  or  injury  of  that  limb. 

When  the  spathe  ia  a  month  or  a  month  and 
a  half  old,  the  toddy-draner  begins  his  labours 
by  binding  the  sheath  to  prevent  its  expansion, 
aller  which  he  cuts  about  an  inch  off  the 
end,  then  gently  hammers  the  flowers  which 
are  thereby  exposed.  Finally,  be  binds  up 
the  end  with  a  broad  strip  of  fibre  and  de- 
scends. This  process  he  continues  morning 
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and  eveniag  for  fifteen  dsjs,  s  tlua  ^ 
being  cut  awsy  on  each  occaintm.  Duing 
this  time,  also,  by  shaving  sway  sliUte  U 
the  under  part  of  the  sheatb,  ha  tnuna  it  l» 
bend  over.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  eiKt 
term  of  days  during  which  the  apatba  gods- 
goes  this  initiatory  preptration  Tuia  ia 
different  places,  and  depends  upon  uirodul- 
ing  cirotimstances.  Mr.  BerUudd  Smut, 
his  "  Popular  □  isti>ry  of  Psims,"  neatiiM 
e  or  six  days  as  sufficient,  NtarUtdm, 
a  toddy- drawer  gave  ns  fifteen  dijiutk 
usual  time,  but  the  time  when  aspathtit 
ready  to  yield  toddy  will  be  easily  kixivn  If 
the  chattering  of  birds,  the  crowding  k 
insects,  the  droppiog  of  the  juice,  aad  uila 
unmisCakeable  signs.  When  ready,  the  end  c( 
the  spathe  is  fixed  into  a  "  Kudsve"  or  ml 
pot,  and  a  small  slip  of  leaf  ia  pricked  ialo 
the  flovers  to  catch  the  onsiog  liqaaT,  andli 
convey  the  drops  without  wasting,  dear  iaU 
ths  vessel.  When  the  apatbe  begins  m  ^ 
toddy,  be  ceases  to  hammer  it  It  will  gin 
toddy  for  about  a  month,  during  whidi  but, 
every  morning  aud  evening,  he  monoti  ik 
tree,  empties  the  toddy  into  his  'eroiattT,' 
binds  the  spathe  an  inch  lower  down,  nan 
the  end  of  it  with  his  "  palai  nuttd,"  mi 
shaves  a  little  away,  then  pricks  in  Uiailipef 
leaf,  and  ties  the  "  kudave"  on  sgiin.  Tit  ■■ 
who  ascends  the  tree  is  generally  a  paid  k-  I 
vant,  receiving  about  lis.  7  a  month.  Bi  | 
will  attend  to  thirty  or  forty  trees,  fi*^  i 
trees  yield  about  twelve  messaret  (IfaJml 
of  juice,  seven  in  the  morning  sod  Enli 
the  evening.  During  the  heat  of  the  dij^ 
spathe  does  not  yield  an  freely  st  iu  Ai 
night.  Twelve  measDres  for  forty  ttaca  it' 
the  rate  of  n  little  more  than  one-fonrtlidd 
measure  to  each  tree,  A  first-rate  tn«  bi 
good  soil,  aiid  carefully  tended,  wilt  fK^ 
one  measure  during  then ight, and  thrM-f<isili< 
or  one-half  of  that  quantity  dorisgtka^ 
But  taking  one  tree  with  another,  a  ^fi^  j 
of  a  measure  is  a  fair  average.  SomcUM 
under  fovourable  circumatancet,  ««'''■ 
yielding  at  this  rate  throughout  UkjM 
others  only  for  six  months.  It  is  n^^ 
dent,  however,  todraw  all  yoneui  froat^ 
as  tbay  will  be  exhausted,  and  beeeM  If 
ren.  Every  morning  and  evening  vba" 
Sanar  goes  to  draw  the  toddy,  asern*' 
some  one  connected  with  the  owns  «^ 
tractor  for  the  trees  nsually  aeeompaiis*' 
with  a  cbatty,  in  to  which  is  emptied  tliii*r 
from  the  "  eropatty."  When  all  ttal"* 
have  been  visited,  and  the  toddy  m^^  , 
into  the  cbatty  or  "  culln'pani,"  itiit^ 
away  to  tho  bazaar  rented  by  the  «** 
tor  from  Government  at  a  fixed  piiK  *  | 
Madras,  there  are  58  first-class  toddy  ik^  : 
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to  esch  of  which  330  oocoft-nnt  trees  are  al- 
lottedi  the  coDtractor  pariog  daily  Rupees 
2-12-10  to  Goverament  for  each  eoch  shop- 
There  are  63  aecotid-claBS  toddy  aho(M,  to 
Moh  of  wliich  247  cocoa-nnt  trees  are  allDtt«d 
Moh  shop  yielding  daily  Rupees  2-2-10  to 
Govemment  also  205  third-ulass  shops.  There 
is  nothing  Tery  pecnliai  abont  the  habit, 
coatom,  01  dress  of  the  "  Suiara"  to  separate 
tbeni  from  other  hiada  castes,  apart  from 
their  occapation,  which,  beiog  exclosively 
that  of  the  sale  and  manafactiira  of  toddy, 
ms^  he  said  to  distiogaish  them.  Aronad 
Madras  the  Sanars  are  divided  into  two 
clasKSi  the  higher  aqd  the  lower  ;  the  lat- 
ter are  called  "  Fully  Sanar,"  and  permit  their 
widows  to  marry. — Dr.  CUghorn,  in  No.  23 
Edinburgh  Nev  Philo»ophicalJov.Tnal,  New 
Seriti,  Vol.  X 17.   No.  ii,    Octoiff  1861,  p. 

COCOS,  OR  KDDOES.  The  root  of  Arum 
escnlestam.  The  labonriug  populatinn  of 
the  West  Indiee  largely  depend  for  a  supply 
of  food  on  this  root  Long  droughrs  may 
disappoint  the  hope  of  the  yam  crop,  storms 
aod  blight  may  destroy  the  plautaia  walks, 
bnt  aeithsr  dry  ut  wet  weaiher  materially 
injure  the  coco  j  it  will  always  make 
■lime  return,  and  will  yield  a  sufficiency 
until  a  supply  can  be  bad  from  other  sources. 
The  laborer  in  the  West  Indies  alwiys  takes 
care  to  put  in  a  good  plant  of  cocos  into  his 
provision  ground  as  a  stsnd-by.  Previous  lo 
their  emuncipatiuu,  whole  families  uf  negroes 
lived  upon  the  prodoce  of  one  provision 
groanA,  and  the  coo  formed  the  main  article 
of  their  support.  Where  the  soil  is  conge- 
ni*t  to  the  white  and  block  Bourhon  coco, 
the  labour  of  one  industrious  peraon  once  a 
fortnight  will  raiae  a  supply  safGoient  for  the 
eonsuinptiiin  of  a  family  of  aiz  or  seven  per- 
B<>na.  The  coco  begins  to  bear  after  the  first 
year,  and  with  common  care  and  cultivation 
the  same  plant  ought  to  give  aunually  two  or 
three  returns  for  saveral  years.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  Taro  (Arum  colocaaia,  Ojlocaaiaes- 
calenta  and  mocmrbizon),  ta  an  important 
Bflcnlent  root  in  the  Polynesian  islands.  In 
tlie  dry  method  of  culture  practised  on  the 
mountains  of  Hawii,  the  roots  are  protected 
\yy  as  covering  of  fern  leaves.  The  cnltiva- 
Jon  of  taro  is  hardly  a  process  of  multipli- 
cation, for  the  orown  of  the  root  ia  per- 
>etiia11y  replanted.  As  the  plant  endures  for 
^  seriea  of  years,  the  tuberous  roots  serve  at 
lome  of  the  rocky  groups  as  a  security 
igninBt  famine.  It  is  also  extensively  cul- 
iwated  in  Uadaira  and  Zanzibar,  and  has '  Cocwut 
rweo  withstood  the  climate  of  New  Zealand,  i^^'';^*''^ 
t  is  grown  aleo  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  some  Kal^ 
if  tbe  adjacent  countries  for  its  esculent  '  Nut 
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roots.  A  spedes  is  cultivated  in  the  Deccan, 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  form  a 
Bubrtitute  for  apinaob.  Farina  ie  obtained 
from  the  root  of  <4  rum  Aionj^Aii  in  Polynesia. 
— Simmon'}!,  p.  364. 

COCOLE-DI-GINEPRO.  It.  Juniper 
berries. 

COCOON.    Eso. 

loduDg  antra.     Malat. 

The  covering  spun  by  the  silk-worm  and 
in  which  it  wraps  itself. 

COCOS  BUTYRACEA.    See  Eleie. 

COCOS  DE  MER.  Fr.  The  Lodoicea  Sey- 
chellarum  palm,  found  exolufaively  on  three  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Seychellee, — PrasliD,  Cnri- 
ense,andRou)id  island, lyiugfouth of  the  equa- 
tor. It  producee  the  huge  double  cocoanut,  for- 
merly Bupposed  of  such  wonderful  diedical 
virtues  that  £1^0  was  (jiven  for  a  single  not. 
It  is  also  called  >•  double  coooanut,"  also 
"  Vaiaeelle  de  I'isle  Praslin  double."  See 
Cocoanut,  Double,  Lodoicea.  Sea-cocosnuL— 
Chamber^  Bdia.  Jl.,Jitly\S52,  405. 

COCOS  IKDICA,    See  Elwis. 

COCOS.     Fb.  Sp.  Cocoa-nut  palm. 

COCOS.  There  are  three  groups  of 
ishnds  known  by  this  name,  one  called  by 
Captain  Ross,  Keeling  ;  one  near  the  Qreat 
Andaman;  and  the  third  near  Hog  Island,  off 
the  west  coa«t  of  Sumatra. 

The  Cocot,  in  lat.  3'  C  N.  and  long.  d5'>30' 
E.,  on  the  ae^t  const  of  SDmatrs,  are  two 
small  ialands  covered  with  trees. 

The  Cocos  or  Keelinf;  Isltinds,  south  of 
Java,  lie  in  two  distinct  divisions  north  and 
south  of  each  other.  The  channel  between 
the  two  ia  15  miles  broad,  the  northern 
division  consiata  of  one  island  only,  in  Int. 
11"49J' S.,  and  long.  96'"5r  E.,  but  the 
isleta  in  the  eouthern  one  ore  numerous. 
The  Cocos  Islands,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
noith-eaet  point  of  the  great  Andaman,  are 
two  little  isles.  The  larger  of  them  is  sir 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  the  smaller  two 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  neatly  a  mile 
bmad  They  are  sheltered  by  the  Andamans 
from  the  heavy  south-west  swell  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. — Sel«lions/rom  Ihe  Seeordi  of  the 
GovemniaU  of  India,  Home  Department,  Ifo. 
XXV,  p.  64.     Bortburgk. 

COCOS  NUCIFEEA.  I*  Cocoa-nut  tree. 
Palma  indioa  major.Suai.  |  Cabppaa,    Sumph. 


Nardjil 
Narikel 
KiDgheiu 


INarikela  Sim. 

Tcembili  Sihok. 

Pol-Dawaal  „ 

I  TeDDa-manm  Tin. 
I  Kobbari-cheltu  TsL. 
L.  I  Erra-boodala  „  „ 
'.  I  TcDkaia-ebetto  „ 
I  Quijurnaiekedam  „ 
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The  nnt. 

J  Dus-l-bindi.  AB4B.FIM    (Jooehi. 

It. 

K».jil                   „               Vur 

Miuv. 

Nmrsl                      DUK.         CUpa 

CocouDut               Eno.        Nnrgil 

PtM. 

OucM.              Fft.  Sp.       Kok^ 

Bu*. 

Sans. 

Nknil             0u2.  HiMD.     TensM 

TaK. 

Nuil                 „                 TeiiUU 

Til. 

Tbe  palm  wiae. 

N»rp-Ili               Aa.            Te.m«™  k.llu. 

Tim. 

Ifkrilli                  Due.          Tenkaift     „ 

Th,. 

CcKuaaut  todd;  Eno. 

ita  eftbbiige. 

IThU  k>  kniU        An.      1  Teatum  kurtu 

Ti.it. 

Ooeoftuut  Mbboge  Enq.     |  Tankiiia  gurtu 

Tbl. 

Its  sugar  or  jiiggery. 

Naril  ka  giir.        DoK.      1  T^n..am  tbIU.o 

Tin. 

JasSBTj  ot  eiieoa-                 Tenkaia  belUni 

Tbl. 

muttoddf           Ena.    | 

Ita  oil. 

Cobri                    Can.         Kulapa  minak 

MaLar. 

Naril  ka  tnl            I>uk.          N^rikayliim 

Sans. 

Coooaniit  oil         Btia.           Teneai  yeanai 

TiM. 

Nor  inina):        Mai.*y        T«ukaia  nuua 

Tel. 

Ita  wfiter  or  nlburaen. 

Ysl  nir  ka  pani      Ddk.    1  YrUa-Dir 

Tav. 

CooMQut  oatai'      Eixt.     1  Yalln-niru 

Tbl. 

Its  fibre. 

Coir                       HiKD.    1  Teokaia  nar 

Tbl. 

Teonam  ur          Tan.     | 

The  cixronnnt  piilm  does  not  sopm  to  tinva 
been  known  to  the  «ncienM,  thuagh  it  is  said 
to  be  iiidigetioua  in  tbe  East,  from  trhich  tbey 
received  smbnsMclnrs.  The  first  allusinn  to 
it,  Lowever,  in  Ceylon,  ia  in  A.  D.  1153  io 
the  reign  of  king  PrnkrsmA  I,  nnd  tbe  co- 
ca.in»t  is  eaiii  by  the  bindus  to  bare  been 
hrnnglit  bj  Viswainitra  from  Ceylon  to 
India.  It  now  grtn's  in  grent  abundance  in 
th*  Mnldive  and  Laccadive  islands,  on  the 
Malaijfir  coast,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  though  scarce  in  Ara- 
can,  whence  it  aHceiids  buth  the  Burrani pooler 
and  Ganges  rivers  to  a  onnsiderahle  distance. 
It  crows  in  theNicobara,  in  moat  ot  theEastern 
Arnhipelago,  from  the  Snnda  to  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  in  those  of  tlje  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  various  tropica!  parts  of 
the  New  World.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  flounsbing 
in  greatest  lururianoe  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.  It  rises  siity  to  a  Landred  feet  high, 
itsoylindrical  trunk,  crowned  with  unmerous 
■waving,  feathery,  lesTca,  forming  an  elegant 
object  of  intertropioal  scenery.  It  ia  eelf  pro- 
pagating. Its  ked-shaped  nnt,  protected 
from  the  salt  water  by  ita  tough  and  thick 
though  ligbtcovering,  aaila  on  the  oceanto 
barren  aputi,  where  it  germinates  and  causes 
even  the  smallest  islets  to  become  covered 
witli  clnmps  of  the  cocoauut  palm.  The 
cylindrical  atemii,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
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two  feet,  attain  an  elevation  of  fromaislyto 
one  handrad  feet.  Tbey  are  snrmoanted  faj 
numerous  wavy  leaves,  called  fronds  by  bo- 
tanists, and  their  foot-stalks  are  often  called 
btanches  by  travellers.  The  leaves  are  gigu- 
tic  in  size — being  about  20  feet  in  length, 
with  ft  strong  tough  stalk,  which  forms  the 
midrib,  and  has  a  number  of  narrow  and 
long  leafleta  ranged  along  the  two  udes. 

It  is  a  tree  of  great  value  to  the  pec^e. 
The  wood  is  applied  to  various  pnrpost^ 
such  as  rafters,  fenoen,  shears,  latlis,  shingles, 
ehairn,  and  ladies'  work-boxes,  &e.,  bntdnr- 
ingtheperi-dof  itsmost  abundant  bearing 
(considered  to  be  between  ten  and  thirty-fire 
years  growth),  the  heart  wood  is  of  an  soft 
and  spongy  a  nalnra,  that  it  is  then  mere^ 
used  for  fences,  water  pipes,  &;.  Itg  wood  ii 
also  used  for  reepers,  for  which  purpoaa  itis, 
however,  inferior  to  Che  palmyra,  though,  in 
Ceylon  and  on  the  western  coaat,  hard  and 
durable  rafters  are  procurable  :  the  Coebin 
planks  are  prettily  striped  and  of  remarkabls 
ai».  The  wood  ia  strong  and  durabli, 
a  cubic  foot  weighs  70  lbs,,  and  ita  timber 
ia  esteemed  to  last  for  20  to  50  year*. 
It  is  used  for  ridge  poles,  for  temporary  roofi, 
aqueducts,  Ac,  for  small  boats,  for  the  beams, 
posts  and  rafters  of  honses,  f.ir  epear  baodlw 
paling,  and  walking  slicks  :  fnr  fancy  bir^ 
and  furniture  ;  for  boat's  frames,  bridge^ 
ramparts,  water  bnlta,  .-onduita,  guttWB  and 
drums;  it  forms  one  of  the  porcupine  woods 
of  commerce,  and  is  used  for  fancy  articles: 
ftfarinaceona  substanoe  is  cootained  in  the 
stem,  which  forms  a  good  substitute  f« 
sago.  Each  tree  produces  annually  from  50  to 
60  cocoaniita.  These  are  encl'.Bed  in  a  thick 
fibrous  husk,  from  which  the  coir  of  com- 
merce ia  obtained  by  mnceratiun  and  beatisx 
The  husk  ia  employed  as  a  aernbbing  bnuk 
and  polishing  brush  ;  it  is  converted  into  cor- 
dage of  various  kinds,  employed  for  tbe  r» 
Ring  of  ahips,  fishing  nets,  mattiuf,  aad 
bruahea  ;  and,  in  ludia,  in  its  toosn  state,  it  a 
the  uanal  material  with  which  maUrtsH^ 
pillows  and  sofas  are  stuffed.  Within  tbi 
fibrous  husk,  is  the  shell,  which  is  vwy  bit- 
tie,  though  its  structure  ia  somewhat  Sbnm. 
Cut  in  variona  ways,  it  is  formed  into  c^ 
and  drinking  veasels,  into  pitchere,  taaaA, 
and  lamps.  It  ia  anaoeptibie  of  a  high  piM 
and  admitfl  of  being  turned  in  an  agi^itb 
manner.  Those  shells  which  are  to1erBUyd^ 
cnlar  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  cafi  nd 
vases,  the  feet  and  covers  being  made  ^«aod 
and  Ivory.  Common  buttons  are  al«)  wad* 
of  the  cocoanut  shell,  and  ara  oonsiteid 
better  than  those  of  horn,  aa  they  do  not,  Ska 
that  material,  absorb  the  moisturo,  MA 
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cftnaM  horn  battona  to  swell  uid  buret.   The  |  a  few  days,  exades  into  a  calabash  or  eartheo 
sliell  forms  a  valuable  olwnHHtl.  |  pot     In  Ui«  early  moraing,  tbis  is  a  pleasaot, 

lu  its  young  and  gceen  state,  the  cooon-  |  refreabiug  drink,  but  it  ferments  towards 
nut  cantaing  »  clear  albaminoua  fluid,  with  |  nigbt  and  becomes  an  intoxicating  fluid, 
a  awtetiab  taste  and  a  slight  degree  of  i  nliiob  is  largely  dcank  aud  is  used  as  a 
Mthngencyi  which  mukea  it  a  very  agreeable  I  ferment.  It  ia  to  a  great  exent  aitificially 
retreahiiig  beverage,  aiid  it   is   also  used  by  i  brought  to  the   vinous    and  acetous  fermen- 


bonse  plasterers  as  an  ingredient  iti  their  vrliite 
wasbes  made  of  pure  linje.  Bat,  as  the  nut 
advances  to  its  fnll  moturity,  the  fluid  die- 
appears,  aud  the  hi'llow  ia  filled  by  vlie 
almond-like  dried  albumen  which  is  the 
garmiuating  organ.  Thia  pulp  or  keciiel.wban 
young,  can  ba  easily  removed  by  a  epooo  : 
wbeii  cut  in  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is 
called  copra,  which  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  throughout  (be  south  and  east 
of  Asia.  It  is  used  grated  iu  currien,  or  its 
milk  is  expreseed  from  it  ;  and,  frmii  oupra, 
»  valuable  oil  is  expressed,  which  is  employed 
in  anointing  the  body,  is  used  in  lamps,  is 
largely  ccmverted  into  the  stearine  caudles  of 
England,  and  formo  an  invaluable  Hubsiitute 
for  end  liver  oil.  The  refuse  oil  cake  "  Poo- 
iiac"  forme  an  excellent  munure.  The  white 
and  solid  albumen  ia  often  cut  into  oma- 
iDfinta  of  flowers  and  fruits,  meant  to  represent 
the  garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction. 
They  are  worn  by  Taujore  ladii-s  at  particular 
festivals. 

The  very  young  or  heart  leaves  of  this 
palm  are  called  the  cabbage,  and  form  an 
excellent  vegetable  either  cooked  or  dress^ 
ed  Id  stews,  hashes  or  ragouts.  In  the 
Lacoadive  islandB,*the  heart  laavea  of  the 
tree,  just  bef ure  the;  unfold,  are  cut  out  aiid 
plaited  into  mate  of  fine  quality  which  are 
there  used  as  sails  for  the  smaller  boats  aud 
are  much  esteemed  when  exported.  In  India, 
the  leaves  dried,  and  called  by  Enropeans 
cadjana,  are  plaited  and  used  as  thatch,  and 
for  the  outer  aud  inner  liuJngs  of  walls  of 
houses  :  the  leaves  are  also  mnde  into  mats, 
baskets,  both  fancy  and  [ilain.  into  fans, 
combs,  brooms,  screens,  buckets  and  lanterns, 
iuto  articles  of  dress,  and  into  leaf  books, 
torches  and  fuel.  The  foot  stnlks  of  tbe 
fronds  are  used  for  fences,  yt^ea,  shoulder 
poles,  and  fishing  rods.  The  midribs  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds  are  fibrous  but  brittle  and 
are  used  as  brooma.  The  roots  of  the  tree 
arachewed  as  a  subetitute   for  betel  nut. 

One  of  the  bevecages  known  to  Europeans 
as  palm-wine  or  toddy  is  obtained  from  the 
Sower  Bpathes.  Before  the  Sowers  have  ex- 
panded, the  epathea — and  theaa  are  them- 
seWes  astringent  and  need  medicinally — are 
tied  with  tiie  young  leaves  and  then  out 
transversely  from  tbe  top  downwards,  and 
l»eaten  doily  with  the  handle  of  the  knife 
or  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  tbe  aap,  after 
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former  atate,  an  alcoholic 
spirit  is  distilled  front  it,  which  forms  one 
of  the  arracks  of  coniniercH ;  one  hundred 
golluns  of  toddy  produce,  it  is  said,  by 
distillation,  twenty-five  gnllona  of  arrack : 
eight  gallons  of  sweet  toddy  boiled  over  a 
Blow  fire,  yield  two  gallouH  of  a  luHcioua 
aytup,  from  which,  by  further  boiliug,  a 
coarHe  brown  sugar  is  produced,  known  lu 
cuminercs  as  jaggery.  The  net-like  subetanca 
Peynadi,  Tamul,  '■  Jalla  Mitta,"  Hind.,  at 
the  base  of  tbe  petiole,  wheu  very  young, 
is  delicate,  beautifully  white,  and  transpa- 
rent j  but  when  it  attains  maturity,  becomes 
coarse  and  tough,  and  chinges  to  a  brown 
colour.  Portions  of  these  are  everywhere 
used  as  straiuers  and  sieves,  fur  atraiiiiug 
fluids,  sifting  arrowroot,  &c,,  aud  the  Tahitian 
fishiirmau,  convert  it  into  a  garment  when 
fishing. 

The JloiBert  tonttAo  a  powerfully  astringent 
properly,  used  medioind  ly,  aud  it  is  from  the 
flower  aud  spathes,  befura  the  flower  haa 
expanded,  th«t  the  toddy  or  palm-wina  of 
this  tree  ia  obbtiued.  The  Taliitians  extract 
a  gummy  subatance,  called  I'ia-Piu,  front 
the  truidc  of  tbe  tme.  It  m»y  perhaps  enable 
an  estimate  to  be  formed  of  thn  value  of  tbia 
palm  by  furuiahing  the  following  statement 
of  tbe  exports  aud  imports  from  nnd  into 
India  of  the  products  of  tbe  cocoanut  palm, 
during  the  year  1S50-51. 
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A  western  poet,  writing  of  the  oocoannt, 
haa  justly  said— 

■  ■  ■  ■  th*  Indlinl  nut,  alon*,  - 

It  dolhlng,  ntit  ftod  trenclier.  drlzik  nai  an— 

Boat,  cible.  uil  ud  oaadla,  mU  in  ose.  ■ 

In  Halabar  and  Ceylon  every  available 
spot  within  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze  is  being  devoted  to  the  growth  of  tha 
cocoannt.  Along  tha  W«stam  coast  of  tbe 
Madras  provinces,  tha  wary  downa  near  tiie 
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sM-boiders,  which  hare  hitherto  produced  thBUataoftheChiDBiB.Iiideeditiiooe(i[thir 
only  a  stunted  oad  worthless  cr>)p  of  grass,  must  fovorite,  as  well  as  genenUlf  oted  uti- 
are  being  everywhere  levelled,  broken  up  and  cles  of  food,  and  they  eves  iiTercMDeth«t[n- 
manured,  so  as  to  form  the  beds  of  future  I  judioa  or  indifference  for  whatever  ii  fonigii, 
plantations.  Cucoanut  trees  have  great  [  un  the  occasion  of  ualted  cod  bnng  intn- 
enemies  in  the  shape  of  two  beetles.  Opie  of ,  ducad  for  two  or  three  yeari  in  Begliah  iki[^ 
these  is  a  large  Gurculio  (Rhynchopborus :  the  somewhat  decayed  conditioD  iu  which  it 
Sach)  called  the  red  beetle,  uearly  aa  big  as  reached  China  being  said  to  have  been  uf 
■'of  Britain ;  the    other  is  the 


the  Stog-beetli 

Oryctes  rhinoceros,  au  called  from  its  project- 
ing hnrn.  The  red  beetle  is  so  called  from 
the  red  mark  on  the  upper  part  of  its  breast. 
Its  attacks  are  said  to  be  on  the  uut,  but 
those  of  the  rhinooeroa  beetle  are  on  the 
terminal  bud  of  the  p;tlm  etam.  When  so 
injured,  the  bud  dies,  aud  the  crown  of  the 
leaves  falling  off,  leave  the  cocoanut  tree  a 
mere  bare  stem.  The  same  result  oecars  to 
other  palma,  the  pnlmyra,  the  betel,  in  which 
the  top  bad,  or  cabbage  as  it  ia  culled,  ia 
destroyed. — CoUingwood.  SinmontTt  Com- 
mercial Produelt.  Roi/le't  Fibroui  Ptuntt. 
3/adfcu  Sxh.  Jury  Rtporlt.  Stemanon  Palms. 
Aimlit'i  Materia  Mtdica.  Madrai  Lit.  Soe. 
Journ.  SnglitU  Cyelopeedia.  JCllioe*  Flora 
Andhriea.  Cal.  lieiifw.  MaicolnCt  TraoeU 
in  Soutk  Eatlem  Atia,  VI.  p.  lid, 

COCOTIER  DE  MALDIVES.  Fe.  Sea- 
cocoanat  of  Seycbeilee.  Lodoicea  Seychella- 
mro. 

COCOTA,  Malaya.  Sleeping  mata  made 
from  the  lenf  of  the  Paudanua  odoratissimus, 
IFa«.  ii.  29. 

OOCOM  OIL,  or  butter,  is  obtnined  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  mangosteen  (Gar- 
cinia  purpurea)  and  need  in  viirioua  parte  of 
India  to  adulterate  ghee  or  butter.  It  ia  said  to 
be  exported  to  England  fur  the  purpose  of 
mixing  wiih  l>ear'fi  greaae  in  the  manufacture 
of  pomatum.  It  is  a  white,  or  pale  greeniah 
yellow,  solid  oil,  brittle  or  rather  fiiable, 
having  afnint  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melt- 
ing at  about  95  degrees,  and  when  cooled,  after 
fusion,  remaining  liquid  to  75  degrees — Sim- 
mondt. 

C01>.     Eko. 
Eabluu  Dak.       1  Bakalan 

BalnUn  „  |  Bnaoala 

Skroi  tonk  „  Bumaora 

Kabelj&auw  DUT.      |  Gadai 

Baukselja  .,         I  Bacalbao 

Uorue  Fr.         BmaUo  tjr- 

CabilUud  „  Bakelaa  8w. 

Kabljnu  Okk.      [  Eabeljo  „ 

In  China,  the  cousnmptioii  of  salted  pro- 
visions is  very  general,  and  also,  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  immense  qaantities  of  both  sea 
and  river  fish  which  are  caught,  and  the  rapid- 
ly putrescent  nature  of  that  species  of  pro- 
vision, a  considerable  portion  is  cured  with  salt 
and  dried  in  the  son,  the  haut  gout  which 
companies  it  being  ratbi 


QlB. 


L4T. 


thing  but  a  drawback.  This  species  of  cirgn^ 
besides  its  disagreeable  nature  and  the  iojaii- 
ous  effect  which  it  might  have  on  aonia  ddi- 
cate  articles  of  shipment,  was  found  dann; 
the  voysga  tu  breed  a  peculiar  inaect,  which 
from  the  readiiiesa  wiUi  which  it  bortd  into 
the  planks  and  timbers  of  a  ship,  was  cnui- 
dered  aa  dangerous,  and  acoordint;ly  tha  in- 
port  was  greatly  discontinued. — UeCidM'i 
Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  302.  Mornm, 
Compmdiota  Summary. 

CODAGA  PALA.  Mal.  ConaesaibtA, 
Wrightia  antidysenterica, 

CODDA-PANNA— 1  Corypha. 

CODILLA  OK  TOW,  The  short  fibitiol 
hemp  or  flax.  Separated  or  picked  oat  ia 
cleaning.  The  quantity  of  flax  and  tow, « 
C!odi11a  of  hemp  mid  fiax  imported  into  Gnat 
Britain  increased  from  13,686  tons  u  IBOI  tt 
95,123  tons  in  1858.— fioyfa.     Faaihut. 

CXJDIPASSAELI  KEERAY.  Tam.  B»- 
sella  alba. 

CODLEUM  CHETSOSTICTON.  Sj* 
Croton  variegatum,  variegated  croton,  a  ihnb 
witli  handsome  variegated  leaves. — ifawa. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  This  oil  ia  preperadii 
Europe  and  America  from  the  liver  oftba 
cod,  aiid  is  largely  employed  medidn^  i> 
chest  affect?oiis  and  in  wasting.  See  Fiifalin 
Oil,  also  Oil. 

CODO.  HiKD.  Paapalnm  framentaceaa 
Kan,  A  amall  grain,  sown  early  doring  tb 
ntinyseason.Thia  grain  frequently  has  iaebriit- 
iiig  properties,  when  made  Into  braad.  Sock 
Codoia  known  by  the  name  of  Hatonoa,  frtai 
Mutt,  dmuk,  intoxicated.  In  appeaniiee il 
resembles  ordinary  Codo.  It  is  sown  ai  v- 
dinary  Code,  and  comes  op  as  Mutonni,  hrf 
only  in  those  fields  on  which  Codo  bai  bM 
previously  grown,  and  even  in  anoh  can  o4 
perhaps  in  one  instance  out  of  t» 
These  curious  properties  of  Codo  have  il- 
•vasted  it  with  a  d^T^  of  mystery  is  * 
eyes  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  aome  (k*- 
es  even  worship  it  as  a  god,  Thm,  t* 
Kakun  rajpoots  of  Ghazeepoor  are  aal  <■ 
pay  worship  to  this  divinity.  They  ■"* 
cultivate  or  eat  Oodo  ; 

"  Nefas  vioUre'  «t  fnngace  dkhvu," 
and  the  reason   asfflgned  is  that,  wfails  ^ 
dei  the  influence  of  Mutonna,  they  wtn^t 
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upon'by  soma  of  the  r 
and  tbns  lott  the  greatai 
extensive  puasesBiona.  " 
satiTiis)  is  another  grain 
have  iiijnrii'iia  (imperties 
COELAGOERYP, 


Bighbonring  tribes, 
|)art  of  their  onco 

KiBHree"  (luthyms 
which  ia  found  to 
—  Elliot. 

Cochin  who 


ihke  boWB,  arniwa,  sbicMs  ntid  other  v 


Canoiargoeryp  are  a  race  whose  vocaiin 
is  to  t«ach  the  art  of  fencing  and  the  uae  of 
weapons  ;  the  Cnelady  are  trumpeters. 

C<£,CILUDM,a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Batnichia  apoda,  family  cfjatnina  two 
genera,  Ccacilia  oxyara,  D.  et.  B.,  which 
ia  found  in  Malabar,  and  the  genns  Epicrium 
of  which  £.  ghuinoaum,  [.inn.,  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  and  E.  inonocliruum,  Bleeker,  in 
Pegu.  These  very  singular  reptiJee  were  fir«t 
introduced  to  the  nutic<}  of  European  natn- 
raliets  in  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  century  by 
Linnffius,  who  gava  to  the  Ceylon  species 
the  name  Cceciha  ghitinnfta.  This  ia  an  iHch 
in  diameter  ami  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
]t3  eyes  are  so  small  and  imbedded  as  to  be 
nil  distinguish  able  to  ordinary  ob^erverti,  mho 
believe  the  reptile  U  be  blind.  Like  snails,  eels, 
and  BOnie  salnmanders,  it  secretes  a  viscous 
flaid  from  minute  pores  in  its  skin. 
is  furrowed  into  350  circular  folds,  in  which 
are  imt)edded  minute  ncsles.  The  head  is 
tolerably  distinct,  with  a  doable  row  of  fine 
curved  teeth  for  seizing  the  iiisecte  t.rni 
worme  on  which  it  ia  Huppi^aed  to  live, — Sir 
J.   P.  Tennent,  p.  318.      See  Batracbia. 

GOEL.  Hind.  A  bird  of  the  class  Aves, 
of  the  family  Ouculidte,  Order  iiu  Inse.^sorps. 
It  ia  the  Eudynamya,  or  Cuculus  orientalia, 
anil  inhabits  Ceylon,  India,  Malay  countrie" 
nnd  China,  and  is  called  Go6l,  Hindi.  "Kokil," 
lisffo.,  "  Chule,"  MiLAY,  and  "  Cowde- 
coba,"  Singh,  all  of  which  are  obtained 
from  its  ordinary  call,  which  closely  re- 
seinbtes  the  word  "  koil."  Like  the  cuckoo 
of  Ifurope,  this  is,  in  India,  the  harbinger  of 
spring,  and  its  cali,  though  shrill  end  dis- 
agreeable,  is  associated  with  all  the  joys  and 
Jubours  of  husbandry  of  that  sesson,  and  if 
quoted  in  the  rhymes  and  proverbs  <if  the 
■.people.  Thus  "  Coel  holee,  Sebit))dee  dolee," 
the  cry  of  the  coel  is  the  grief  of  the  se- 
biindy  noldieri  meaning  that  the  disbanding 
of  the  armed  men  gathered  together  for  col- 
[«ction  of  revenue  depends  on  the  ooel'a  note, 
^ebnadee  being  ft  corruption  of  Sipah  Hind«e, 
III  distinction  to  ^ogbal  or  foreign  troops, 
■vbo  were  always  kept  up.  The  ooel  indeed 
>4;eupie8  much  the  same  place  in  India  that 
-,tt9  cackoo  does  in  Europe.  The  Earopean 
sames,  even,  ore  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
akme  Cuculas.  Fliny  says  that  the  vine- 
I  Teasers  deferred  cutting  thcii  vines  till  the 
Euckoo  began  to  sing.  Tliere  is  the  Cuckoo- 
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Ale  of  England,  which  the  labnnrera  leave 
their  work  to  partake  of,  when  the  first 
cuckoo's  note  is  heard.  There  ia  also  the 
vulgiir  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  have 
no  money  in  your  pocket  when  the  first 
cuckoo  of  tha  eeasnn  is  heard,  and  the  amor- 
ous Hobnelia  tells  us,  that  in  love  otnena 
its  note  in  equally  efficacious. — Blliot. 

C(ELUS.     See  Kama. 

COENTRO.     Port.     Coriander  seed. 

COEPANO.  A  Dutch  Settlement  in  tha 
Island  of  'I'imor. 

CCELEBOGYNE.  A  genns  of  planto  he- 
longiug  to  the  natural  order  Orcbtace«.  The 
most  tiaudy  of  the  pl.ints  of  Borneo  are  per- 
haps the  various  species  of  Coelogyne,  called 
collectively  by  the  natives  the  '  bn-nga  ka- 
ir  the  Bowel's  of  mercy  ;  their  white 
ige  coloured  flowers  are  exceedingly 
delicate  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  all  highly 
fragrant  Voigt  enumerates  about  twenty 
species,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  Nepaul, 
the  Khassya  hills  and  China,  namely— 


anpustifolia. 

g»rd„.ri,na. 

ovalis. 

barbata. 

iiiterrupta. 

prKCOx. 

cristata. 

longiuaulis. 

prooera. 

decora. 

maculata. 

prolifera. 

elata. 

media. 

rigida. 

imbriata. 

iiitida. 

undulata. 

flavida. 

ocellata. 

wallichiaoa. 

C(ELOPS.  A  genus  of  the  Uammalia, 
f  the  sub-Fnmily  KbinolophinK,  of  the  eub- 
rder  Cheiroptera  or  bats  :  the  families,  sub- 
imilies,  with  the  genera  and  nnmbera  of  spe- 

tes,  are  as  under  : — 


Snh-nrder— C 

Fam.— Ptei 

3  G«a. 


iroptera.    Bat», 

inpidffl.     Prngivntons  Bats. 

Pternpus,  i  ep. 


,,  MaRTOglasHus,  I  sp, 

Fara. — VampjridtB.      Vampyra  baU. 
Sub. -Fam.  —  UfgadermabDEB. 
I  Qan.— Mrgiderma,  4  ap. 
Suh.-li'uD — Uhinoloph  inn. 
6  Oea. — RhiDoloplius,  11  ap, 
„  GcdlDpe,  1  ap. 

„  Bbmopoma,  1  ap. 

Fain.— M'octilionida. 
Sub.-  Fam.  — TapbnEomEB. 

1  0»D.— TaphoBouB,  3  ap. 
Sub.  -  Fam. — NontilaDinn. 
1  Gan.— Nyotinonua,  I  ap. 
Fam. — Vesportilioni  ds. 
Sub.-Fam.  -Scot  iphilinn 
3  Qeu.— Sootophilus,   6  tp:. 
,,  Noctulinia,  1  ep. 

,,  NyctiofjUB,  e  ap. 

Snb.-Fam. — Ve  apeitilion  inn. 
8  Oen- — LuiuruB,  I  ap. 
„  Uurina,  2  ip. 

,,  Kerirouli,  Isp. 

,,  Veapflrtilin,  Sap. 

„  Hyotla,  6  ap, 

„  Pleootua,  3  Vp. 

,,  BsrbMtelliu,  3  «p, 

„  Hyctnnilus,  1  sp. 
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natuml  order  GmchtinAcew.  There  are  ti«veral 
species,  vis.  G.  Arabics,  of  Arabia,  from  wliiob 
it  has  been  introduced  into  many  countries; 
C.  beogalensis,  tbe  Bun-kava  or  wild  coffee, 
which  grons  in  Aesam,  Nepaul,  and  the 
KhsBRya  hills  :  C.  elli[)tica,  ThwaiUi,  a  small 
tree  of  Cejion,  growing  to  10  or  12  feet 
high  in  the  Hinidoon  Corle,  C.  goinnensis, 
Aul/l.  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  C.  Uauritinna, 
Zam.  of  Bourbon,  C-  Mexicana,  D.  C.  aud  C. 
obovata  of  Mezicn  :  and  C<  tetrandra  uf  the 
Khnssja  mountains,  alao  Wight  describes 
CoSea  alpestris,  Grumelioides,  and  Wigbtiana. 
—  Voigt  392,3.      Wight  Icona. 

COFFEA  ARABICA.  Linn.  C.^ee. 
Kihwa,  Ar.  Hind.Pjiri.    KoSe,  KoSkIkiLi 

MiiJiv-  MAHit,  -      -         -  -     ~ 


ESTI,  Bbno. 

Boond  of  BouBiy. 

K»-bpi,  Bdbh. 

KaSe,  KsScbonnsr,  DiN. 
Koffy,  Koffibnaou,  DiT. 
Ele&re,  £avrr. 

The <7offee  tree  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  mountain  regions  of  Enarea  and  Cuffa 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  wlicnue,  about  the 
fifteenth  century  it  whs  introduced  into  Arubi 


K«wa,  Uoffi, 

Qci.  HiKW 

c^C 

It. 

Kupi, 

Mal.t. 

Caffe, 

Post. 

Kote, 

Sub. 

Or>|.i-cotU, 

SlHOH. 

Cafe, 

pp..  Sp. 

Cpi. 

T.«,Tit. 

Khavey, 

Tl.RK. 

COFFEA,  a  genoB  of  planU  belonging  to  tb«       COFFEA  MAURITIANA.L** 

C.  myrtifolli,  Bmii.  I  CiXii'Miiroii,  Fb. 
A  plant  of  tlie  Mnuritiiia,  Baorboa.— f'n^ 
COFFEE  PLANTING,  as  h  branch  of  jjri- 
cultural  industry,  has  only  been  iiitrwiiicri 
into  India  in  comijaratiwly  leceut  timM,  Int 
it  has  attracted  ramiy  persons,  and  iii  C*jl» 
in  the  south  of  India,  in  Coorg  and  WjiiiiJ, 
on  the  slopes  of  ibe  Neilgberr;  hills,  ud  oi 
the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  eipeaditure  in  funs- 
ing  cofTee  estates,  in:iy  have  aaoanteJ,  n|itt 
1870,  to  about  tweWa  millions  sterling.  I 
portion  of  that  amount  was  wUollf  lostj  n 
another  porliun  the  returns  b>TebeenucR- 
mniienitiT*.  There  have  been  Urge  lui 
mode  by  land  speculations,  aud  KTenl» 
tates  bare  paid  a  handsome  iatemt,  Ut 
both  iu  Ceylon  and  Southern  Iiidii,  iti 
losses  bave  been  considerable,  often  ruiiima. 
In  the  Netherlands  India,  the  ctiffe*  jilwiioj 
baa  been  a  government  monopoly,  aud  ili« 
has  been  a  very  lai^e  ezportatiun  of  iiin 
fn.m  Java  and  the  Celebes,  bnt  the  n« 
recent  information  ia  to  the  effect  thilili 
monopoly  is  not,  or  is  but  little,  remuiietiliti 
The  untive  country  of  the  useful  pl«iit,lk 
Coffea  Arabics,  seema  to  have  been  liwhi^ 
lands  of  AHySflinia.  Col.  Playfair  tells  u  All 
into   Mauritius' and  Bourbon    in  1718,   aud'Abdel  Kadir  Mshomed  el  Aiari  elJentnl 

BataTiainl723,andeub8equently  intotheWest'Hftiibali,    who    wrote  iu  Egj'pt  abontA,n. 

Indies.     It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  '  1587,  relates  that   in  the  middle  of  the  litk 

plants  wtioli  have  been  distributed  by  man.  Its   century,    Jemal  ed  din  Abu   AbduUi  Jit 

large,  pure  white,  sweet  scented  fluwers  appear  homed  bin  Saeed  ed  Dubani  was  k»ai  uikm, 

in  March,  April   aud   May,  and  it   fruits  in  nnd  having  occasion  to  visit  AbjMiBi»,J« 

November,  December  and  Janaary.   Its  fruit, 

known  as  the   coffee  berry,  coiiiaiiia  an  nctive 

principle  called  caffeine,    which    has    been 

found  to  be   identical  with  theiiie,    and  a  de- 
coction of    the  roasted  beriies  or   nn  infusion 

of  the  berries  is  a  well  knnnn  article  of  diet. 

At   present,  decoctions  or   infiistima   of  cuf- 

fee,  tea,  cocoa,  matao,  Paraguay  tea,  guarana  peoi'le  around 

and    kola    nota,     constitute     the   beverages 

of  the   European,     American,    Asiatic     and 

African   peoples.    Theiie  have   been   selected 

by  an   unerring;  instinct  which    has  divined 

in  each  plant  the  remarkable  alkaloid  theine. 

Different  in  botanical   characters,    varied  iu 

genera,  not  very  unlike   in  fl»Yiiur.  they  all 

contain  this  valuable  active  principle.     The 

theine  in  dried  kola  nuts  is  about  2  per  cent. 

coffee  has  0*6  to  20  per  cent ,  and  tea  fron 

05  to  3-5    parts  in    100.     The  coffee  beriy 

consists  almost   wholly   of    albumen,   which 

anrrounds    the    small    embryo   of  the  seed, 

coffee  in  infnsion  or  decoction  is  a  stimulant 

Coffsa   Arabica  thrives    plentifully    in    the 

Dutch  Archipelago ;  at  Minahnssa  were  nearly 

six  millions  of  trees,  each  tree  producing  an- 
nually a  pound.  UeCulloch  ;  IVaring ;  Royle  ; 

Sirdwood;  Vovjt.     Joum.     Ind.  Arch. 


found  his  countrymen  there  drinking  wi^ 
and  on  his  return  to  Aden  inlrcdncedil. 
whence  it  passed  into  A mbia generally,  •■ 
into  Mecca,  Egypt,  end  Europe.  She'l^W 
Shaduli  ibri  Umar  settled  near  the  i«*»lw* 
A.  D.  1630,  on  the  plain  uowo«npi«dh 
the  town  of  Mocha,  and  his  repnUtioad^ 
lllage  was  t^^ra" 
ile  greatly  recommended  the  use  of  coSt^W 
he  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  patmow' 
of  Mocha,  the  people  having,  on  hi»dc« 
erected  over  him  au  elegant  tomb.  !■  ^* 
rard'a  Treatises  (p.  64)  Tavemier  b«*im  It" 
quoted  as  remarking  that  "  Crf«*  P* 
neither  in  Persia  nor  in  India,  wbot* 
is  in  (10  request ;  but  the  Hollandw  ** 
a  great  trade  in  it,  transporting  i'  *• 
Ormus  into  Persia,  as  far  as  Gt«al^ 
tary,  from  Baifara  into  Chaldea,  ^ 
Mea^ipotamie,  and  the  other  proTi|*/ 
Turkey.  It  was  first  found  out  by  •  9*" 
whose  name  was  Sheek-aiadeli,  abouQtf^ 
years  ago.before  which  time  it  was  ■'^'^jU  j 
of  in  any  author  either  andent  or  n"*^ 
From  that  time  small  quantities  ^^r^ 
grown  in  Ceylon  and  India,  for  a  ve(j  "^ 
local  consumptioiii  bat  it  i>  to  tfae  '"^  ' 
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thtttbewoild  generally  are  indebted  for  its 

great  extenuoa  iu  India. 

Caltivalion  inArabia. — ta  Arabia  Felix,  the 
ealtnre  is  priaoipally  carried  on  in  the  king- 
dom of  Yeinea,  towards  the  cantona  of  Aden 
uiid  Mocha.  Although  these  countriea  are 
very  hut  in  the  plaioa,  they  poesess  mouri- 
taius  where  the  air  is  mild.  The  cofFaa  is 
ge>ieral)j  grown  half  nay  up  ohi  their  alnpes. 
fflieu  cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds,  it  ia 
(Jniija  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shel- 
ter it  from  t lie  torrid  sun,  and  prevent  its 
fruit  frum  withering  before  their  maturity 
Tbe  harvest  is  gathered  Ht  three  periods  ;  tliO 
most  conaiderable  occurs  In  May,  wheu  the 
reapers  begin  by  spreadiiig  cloths  under  the 
treei,  then  shaking  the  branches  strongly,  so 
aa  to  make  the  fruit  drop,  which  they  collect 
and  expose  upon  mats  to  dry.  Tkey  then 
pass  ovar  the  dried  berries  a  heaTy  roller,  to 
break  the  envelopes,  which  are  afterwards 
winnowed  away  with  a  fan.  The  interior 
bean  is  again  dried  before  being  laid  up  in 
store,  'i'be  principal  coffee diatricts  are  Hen-' 
jersia,  Tarzia,  Oudein,  Aneiish,  Bazil,  and 
ffeesiir.  The  nearest  coffee  plantations  are 
three- and- a- half  days  journey  (about  80  miles) 
from  Alien.  Captain  S.  B.  Haines,  Indjart 
Navy,  formerly  political  agent  at  Aden, 
mentions  that 

k  cuatl  load  i«  about  400  Ihi  =  !S  frazU  or  balea. 
G.  CCommawscB 

Ths  pries  of  ditto  inUnd       31  41 

A  Mocha  duty  to  Dawla  UDoertiun, 

Baka  fae  una  biitabs  an  saeh  fraEla,  SS 

Wei|;biDg  and  Clark's   fea     20 

Packing     40 

Camel  hint  to  tha    cout     12  .^0 

Cost  rrom  Saua  to  Mocha     4t  45 

y>Sie  is  brought  into  the  Sana  market  in  De- 
«mber  aud  January  frum  the  surrounding 
listricts.     The  varieties  are — 

1.  8berEe«  beat— price  1  Q.C.  frasla  25  butsba, 

2.  Oueeaime. 

3.  MuttaDoe. 
4  Sharraaee. 

9.  Hubbal  from  Aoisa. 

*.  SberiBaes  fromditto— price  per  frazia  I  GC.I&B 
heneareac  place  tn  Sana  where  the  coffee 
ee  grows,  is  at  Arfish,  half  a  day  distant. 
ttempta  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
rub  in  the  g^irden  of  the  Imaum  at  Ssna, 
it  witiioat  BDcceas,  ascribed  to  cold.  Eesher 
mors  prized  at  Sana ;  best  is  Anisaea,  and 
•old  at  a  higher  price  than  other  coffee, 
tnely,  g.  c-  12  per  100  Iha.  ;  inferior,  at 
va  4,  5,  aad  6.  Rain  falla  in  Sana  three 
les  in  Ui0  year.  lat.  In  January,  in  small 
antities-  Snd.  Beginning  of  Jane,  when 
^lafur  eight  or  ten  days.  By  this  time 
I  Med  ifl  sown,  and  the  cultivators  look  for- 
rd  to  the  seasou  with  anxiety.  3rd.  In 
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j  Jnty,  frhen  it  falla  in  abundance.  A,  few 
farmers  defer  sowing  till  this  period,  bat  it 
is  unmual,  nhen   they  expect   rain    in  Jnne. 

The  coffee  plant  is  mostly  fonnd  growing  near 
the  aides  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  other 
sheltered  situations,  the  soil  on  which  has 
been  gradually  washed  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  being  that  which  forms  ita 
source  of  support.  This  is  afforded  by  the 
decotnp'isition  of  a  species  of  clayfltone(8lightly 
porphyritic),  which  is  found  irregularly  dis- 
posed in  company  with  a  few  pieces  of  trap- 
rocks,  amongst  which,  on  approaching  Sana 
from  the  southward,  basalt  is  found  to  pre- 
ponderate. The  clay-stone  is  only  found  in 
the  more  elevated  districts,  but  the  debris 
finds  a  ready  way  iota  the  lower  connlry  by 
the  numerous  and  steep  gorges  which  are 
conspicuous  in  every  direction.  As  it  is  thrown 
up  on  one  xida  of  the  valley,  it  ia  carefully 
protected  by  means  of  stone  walls,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  traveller  the  appearance  of 
terraces.  The  plant  requires  a  moist  soil, 
though  much  rain  does  not  appear  necessary. 
It  is  always  found  in  greater  InzDriance  at 
places  where  there  ia  no  spring.  The  tree  at 
times  looks  languid,  and  half  withered  ;  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  root  of  the 
plant  seems  necessary  for  the  fnll  growth  and 
petfection  of  its  bean.  Mr.  Palgrave  says  the 
best  coffee  is  that  of  Yemen  exported  from 
Mocha,  but  A  rabia,  Syria  and  Yemen  consume 
ftds  of  it,  and  the  other  third  finds  its  way 
to  Europe  to  tie  weat  of  Constantinople 
and  ia  used  by  Turks  and  Armenians.  The 
rounded,  half  transparent,  greenish  brown 
t>erries  are  the  best.  It  is  also  exported  by  the 
Red  Sea  into  tile  Hejaz  and  Kaseeni  in  Shi- 
mer.  The  AbysHinian  ooftee  berry  also  excel- 
lent is  inferior  in  qualities  to  that  of  Yemen  ; 
it  is  larger.  The  Indian  berry  ranks  next. 
In  Arabia,  the  picked  berries  are  roasted 
iaaladie  antil  they  crackle,  redden  and 
smoke  a  little,  and  are  carefully  withdrawn 
from  the  heat  long  before  they  are  black  or 
charred,  and  are  then  put  to  cool  on  a  glass 
platter.  They  are  then  bruised  (not  powdered) 
in  mortars,  pimred  into  hot  water,  and  boiled 
gently  and  not  long,  all  the  time  stirring 
with  a  stick,  add  when  boiling  a  few  faro- 
matie  seeds,  "  Heyl,"  and  a  little  saffron 
and  cloves.     The  liquor  is  then  strained, 

Ceylon. — When  Ceylon  became  a  Britiah 
possession,  it  was  considered  as  valuable  only 
for  ita  pearls  and  spice  ;  at  the  present  time, 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  ialand  has  ceased  to 
be  productive,  whilst  the  trade  in  cinnamon 
has  snnk  into  an  almost  profitless  specnlatioD, 
Coffee  is  now  the  great  staple  of  this  island, 
and  deservedly  ranks  first  on  account  of  the 
money  value  of  the  yearly  azporXa,  not  ieaa 
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than  the  great  number  of  persons,  both  Eoio- 
penus  and  natiTeB,to  whom  it  aflorda  &  regnlu 
fltaploymeut.  Tbe  yearly  crops  in  18S2  amoun- 
ted to  300,000  cwte.  Tbe  coffee  tree  vbs  in- 
troduced into  Ceylon  by  tbe  ArabB  before 
the  anlTal  of  tbe  Portuguese,  but  the  Sin- 
ghalese only  employed  ita  tender  leaves  for 
their  cuirios,  and  its  delicate  j  lamiue-like 
flowers  for  ornamenting  their  temples  and 
shrines.  Tbe  Dutch  carried  the  cufiee  tree  to 
Batavia  in  1690,  and  about  the  same  time 
they  began  its  cultivation  in  Ceyloii,  but 
again  ceased  in  1739.  Its  onlture,  however, 
continued  to  be  prosecuted  by  tbe  people, 
and  after  the  British  occupation,  the  mahnme- 
dana  coUeoted  it  in  tbe  Tillages,  and  brought 
it  to  Galle  and  Colombo,  to  be  bartered  for 
catlery,  cotton  and  trinkets.  It  was  exten- 
aively  diffused  over  the  country  by  tlie  ajtency 
of  birds  and  jackalls.  In  1S21,  its  cultivation 
may  he  said  to  have  partially  commenced, 
aiid  in  1 836,  it  bad  beoume  widely  extended 
through  tbe  Kandjan  provinces.  In  1^39 
not  a  tree  had  been  felled  on  tbe  wide  range 
of  tbe  Himasgaria  mountains.  In  1840  a 
small  plantation  wasifur  tbe  first  time,  funned. 
In  1846  there  were  fifty  estates  there,  averag- 
ing each  200aareB  of  planted  laud,  and  yield- 
ing an  average  crop  of  80,000  cwt  of  coSee. 
After  1830  the  quantity  of  offee  shipped 
to  Euglaiid  yearly  increased,  although  it  still 
consisted  entirely  of  tbe  native  grown,  badly 
prepared  berry,  reared  without  any  attempt 
at  cultivation,  and  ranking beluwHlmoet 
other  kind  of  coffee;  In  1830  tbe  first  atUmpt 
at  coffee  cultivation  and  curing  was  made  on  ft 
considerable  scaleby  the  governor  of  the  island, 
Sir  Edward  Barnes.  Tbe  success  which  at- 
tended this  experiment,  allboujih  partiul, 
added  to  tbe  lowering  of  the  import  duty  nu 
British  E^t  India  coffee  by  the  imperial 
legislature  in  1835,  induced  several  mer- 
chants and  others  to  apply  for  waste  forest 
land,  for  the  cultivation  of  coffue  on  tbe  West 
Indian  principle.  During  1836  and  1837, 
upwards  of  7,000  acres  of  ciuwn  lands  were 
purchased,  and  partly  cleared  and  planted, 
and  in  1836  the  crop  was  60,3SU  cirL  The 
success  of  these  first  operations  drew  many 
capitaliats  to  Ceylon  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  land  sales,  which  in  1838  amounted  to 
10,000  acres,  grew  to  78,000  acres  in  1841. 
By  the  end  of  1847,  when  fresh  operations 
had  ceased,  abont  three  millions  sterling  ap- 
pear to  have  been  invested  in  coffee  planting 
in  this  island  chiefly  by  Europeans.  The  num- 
ber of  plantations  formed  was  830,thB  majority 
of  which  contained  from  130  to  300  acres  of 
enltivated  aoffe&  The  total  acres  bronght 
under  this  cnltnra  np  to  1849,  were  60,840 ; 
of  which,  howevcTj  several  thousands  had 
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casaed  to  be  productive.  ThsM  estite)  m 
situated  at  a  great  variety  of  altitndet,  nag- 
ing  from  1.000  to  4,600  feet  above  the  m 
leveL  In  1839,  tbe  export  was  41,863  <m 
In  1849,  tbe  total  export  was  387,526  en, 
value  ;£456,663  ;  they  rose  to  601,EaScni, 
value  ;£1,488,019  iu  1859.  With  theiumut 
oF coffee  growing  in  Ceylon,  tbe  decrcaN  ii 
tbe  production  iu  ihe  Brituih  West  ImH 
has  been  simultaneous. 


Itopiirted  into  United     p„_j_i  (__ 


29,419,598 
IS  577,888 
fi,  259,449 
4,0fi4,02S 


1,TH,*(! 
ia,4»9M 


Iu  CeyloM,  in  1859,  ou  404  coffee  eititH, 
tbe  area  yielding  coffee  waa  130,000  acnf.iod 
thnt  planted  but  nut  yet  bearing  wm  IT, ITS- 
The  number  of  oiolies  employed  was  l!9,})0. 
and  tbe  produce  on  an  average  of  tb«  tn 
previous  years  was  407,100  cwt.  of  db. 
averHgiiig  3^  cwt.  the  acre.  The  value  «f  tU 
cufiee  exporwd  had  risen  from  ^10T,UIO  n 
1837  to  £1,296,736  ill  1857. 

The  upland  coffee  farm  formed  bj  S'EJ-  j 
wardBaruesin  i825,waiat  GangnrooBHW 
Parade)  I  is,  and  from  tbat  year  then  eomuaia^ 
progress  which  converted  a    slugglsii  niiliur; 

limy    into    an    active   commercial  euaatrS- 

id  transferred  tbe  supply  of  cipffee  from  tk 
West  tu  the  East. 

At  page  107  of  tbe  Calcutta  IU  view  fa 
1857,  wiiB  given  the  folluwiug  as  nbout  lln 
priiduutiuu  of  coffee  throughout  tbe  «orU:- 

IH  ^UK   WEST. 

U, SaOBilboDti'l^  I 

La  aunyraiLiid  Porta  CabBllo,..  30 

3N  DomiQRi', 32           „          I 

CubaandPurtu  Rico, 35            . 

Co»ia  Rica, 10 

BritltbWMt  Iodise, 6          „ 

FcBucfa  and  Dutch  dibto t           p 

a 

IK   TBI  ZAST. 

Javfc 140  mCliiMll^ 

CerlaD - 68 

ledian  Peninsula, S 


Pbilippinfl  bUude 3 

Celeb««  and  Shun ~ 9 


The  preseot  comramption  of  the  ufA  <* 
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eapUng  of  course  the  coimtries  of  production, 
i)  slated  to.be  ts  follows  : — 

MiUioiU!  o(  Bb*. 

United  SUtM  and  Britith  Atnerion 170 

HulluidaDd  Belgium. 1S6 

Ueriuui  CuiCumB  UniuD 95 

Oiber  GeiDUO  SUlei 4S 

fnace. S3 

OrMlBiilain, 82 

Swcdrnaud  DsDDiark 3D 

MediterriDeaD  Countriea, 20 

SfkiB  tai  PoitugiUi 15 
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Aulinlia  uid  Cape  of  Guud  Hopot.. 

CaL  Bn.  1857,  p.  107.  fi37_ 

Tbe    fiiUoniiig  was    the    consumption    i 
Qieat  Britain  and  the  revenue  for  tbe  yeora:- 


.iii .. 


.  420,11) 


.   11,082,970 

is 17,127,833  440',21S 

.  23.288.046 652,121 

,  26,789045  779,116 

.  28,723,735  fl-2l.5Sl 

.  31,394,225  681,616 

1815  34,318,095   717,871 

,   S6,7»3,66l   766  838 

.  37,441,373  746,436 

..  37,106,29!  710,270 

,  34,431,074  643,210 

.  31,226,840  58(1,822 

.  32,564,164  445.739 

18i2 36,044,376  438,084 

Tbe  following  will  further  shew  the  British 
traffic  in  this  product. 


COFFEE  PULNTIMO. 

Aa  a  rule,  good  coffee  cannot  be  profitably 
gruwn  in  Geylou  at  a  teas  altitude  than  2,fi00 
feet,  tbe  moat  favourable  height  being  from 
3,000  to  3,500  feet.  The  best  plantations 
are  situated  iu  the  Kandiun  province,  where 
tbe  thermometer  ranges  at  noon  about  7^ 
and  in  tbe  mominguut  higher  tbau  6U  The 
principal  drawback  to  tbe  succeas  of  these 
properties  biis  been  the  ubsence  of  roads  in 
many  directinns,  compelling  the  planter  to 
convey  liia  half  drieJ  crop  on  the  headii  of 
coolies,  or  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  for  a 
dieUiice  uf  25  to  33  miles,  before  Sliding  iiny 
carriage  tiftusport.  Tba  dampneas  luid  cool- 
neas  of  tbe  bill  climate  renders  it  impossible 
to  perfectly  cure  tbe  coffee  berry  in  those 
elevated  regions ;  it  has  therefore  to  be  con- 
Teyed  ti>  Colombo,  where  a  conntajit  high 
temperature  enables  tlie  merchant  to  com< 
plete  the  drying  process,  which  the  planter 
■     ■    '       commenced.     Iu  1866— 7,  837,2f ' 


CwtS'  of  co5ee  were 
of  which  200,129  ■ 
Its  animal  export  of 
ofcuooaiiut  oil  cwt 
cwta.  60,711,  of 
cwt*.  21,582,  and  of  d< 


ported  from  Ceylon, 
a  gruwu  by  natives. 
■  lh8.819,85l, 
109,557,  of  plumbago 
ir  38,543,  of  eb^ny 
horn  cwts.  8.501, 


Of  the  Ceylon  coffee,  that  grown  about  Ram- 
boddi  fetches  the  highest  price,  from  the 
superiority  of  the  make,  shape,  and  boldnsHB 
of  the  berry.  The  weight  per  bushel,  clean, 
averages  5t^  lbs  ;  d7Jlbii.  is  about  the  great- 
eat  weight  uf  Ceylon  coffee.  The  lowest  in 
the  scale   of  Ceylon   plantation   coffee  is  the 
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and  a  soiall  second  gathering  is  looked  for  tn 
5Uy.  Aa  regiuvJB  the  yield,  some  estates  in 
Ceylon  have  produued  upwards  of  15  cwt. 
per  acre,  but  it  is  »  good  estate  that  will 
RTen^e  seven,  aud  many  do  not  give  more 
tlian  4  cwt.    the    acre.     About      the     year 

1843,  there  was  a  greut  rush  into  the  ouffas 
plauting  of  Ceylon,  and  much  money  wan 
lost.  The  magnittida  of  the  '*  Coffee  Maniii," 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  ligures.  Tho 
quantity  of  hill  forests  »railable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee,  sold  by  tlie  Qovernment  up 
to  October  1846  (aiiuM  which  scarcely  any 
land  has  been  sold),  was  287,390  acres. 
Pre»ioua  to  January  1841  very  little  land 
had  been  disposed  of.  Of  this  vast  trnct  of 
private  property,  wo  find  by  official  returns 
that  on  the  31st  December  1847,  there  were 
£0,070{  acres  cultivated,  of  which  25,198^ 
were  planted  previous   to  the  31st  December 

1844,  and  the  remaining  24,872  J  in  the  three 
following  years.     The   gross    coat  of   this 
said  to  have  amounted    to  the  enormous  an 
of  £5,000,000  sterling.     There  i>aB  alao  been 
great  loss  of  life  amongst  the   kbourers. 
Kandyans  and  the  lowland  Singhalese  were 
found  unsuitable  for  the  work,  besides  bei 
too  few,  and  there  was  a  large  iraportsti 
into  Ceylon   of  labourers.     The    arrivals 
and  departures   from  the  ports  of  Ceylou 
Tamil  co'dies,  from  1841  to  1848  were— 
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have  died  in  Ceylon.    The  qiiantitiet  of  coin 
exported  from  Ceylon  from  1836  to  18il. 


1839 
1810 
IB41 
1842 

1843 


3i,te<   

«,i4i    

41,863     

68,aoij    

80  SSI     m,04g 

ii9'8os  ......   2eB,;«i 

SJ,84T     192,891 

133,857     2«7,S»3 

178,603     3e3,t» 

173,892     3S8,7BI 

893,221     456,621 

380  010.  387,150 

373,593     64SJJJ 

Z78,->73     609,Mi 

339,744     

2,600,  S3E 


1 

Arsivals. 

Dbpartures. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Cl.il- 

Men. 

Women 

Chil- 

dreu. 

drea. 

1S4I 

4,533 

3S3 

164 

4.24S 

274 

117 

TB4S 

9,oai 

27( 

let 

: 0,691 

S-iS 

IB4! 

6,«)( 

leu 

24( 

1844 

74,84C 

72( 

3Hm: 

825 

535 

184f 

i'i.:m 

698 

17; 

24,62; 

145 

36 

i84e 

41,882 

330 

13,83! 

4! 

23 

U(47 

14.085 

1,638 

6,88: 

33 

184i> 

18,308 

fidl 

228 

1S,748 

229 

15 

During  the  years  1841  to  1846  ihe  Tamil 
laboarera  must  have  saved  or  remitted  to  their 
country  from  £385,000  to  £400,000  :  whilst 
the  value  of  rice  imported  in  Ceylon  during 
the  some  period,  chiefly  from  the  Malabar  and  < 
Coromandel  coasts,  was  valued  at  £2,116,189. 

Bat  against   this    pecuniary   advantage,    a 

great  loss  of  life  is  to  be  placed,  for  during 

tite  eight  years   above  enumerated,  not  less 

than  TOjOOO  Malabar  coolies  are  believed  to 
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AverigB 192,562 

—(Ceylon  Almanac  far  1853.  J 

In  all  the  coffee- producing  countries  of  fts 
East,  and  in  must  of  th«se  iu  the  West.  (1>« 
berry  is  grown  on  Innd  miire  or  less  el*w 
ted,  at  an  altitude  rarely  less  than  one  tiiot- 
sand  feet,  the  average  being  certainly  tn 
thousand  feet  abnve  the  sen-level.  There  ii 
a  little  coffee  produced  in  one  district  of  Cej' 
Ion  wh«re  tile  altitude  does  not  exceed  niH 
liundred  feet,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  einp- 
ticinto  the  general  rule.  Two  localities  in  B«- 
gal  which  promised  to  be  fitvorable  le  tfaii 
cultivation,  are  not  more  than  two  handrei 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hen  :  the-  cue  iti 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  to  thi 
north  west  of  Calcutta,  the  other  scarcelj 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  the  capita  ii 
an  easterly  direction.  It  b  however  tttid 
by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  brought  from  Abjs- 
sinirt  to  Yemen  by  the  Arabs  fmni  a  coni- 
try  umilar  to  their  nwii  plains  aiid  monntsiu. 
By  that  people  it  had  for  ages  been  cb1u«- 
ted  ill  the  hilly-range  of  Jabal,  iu  s  healilij 
temperate  climate,  watered  by  freqaeut  nia) 
and  abounding  in  wells  and  water-tanka  1« 
Arabia  the  plants  are  grown  in  groands  thl 
are  continually  irrigated,  and  in  soil  fn* 
one  to  cine  and  a  half  foot  deep.  Amnngtk  i 
plantations  are  inlerspersed  various  kind)  «f 
trees,  whose  shade  has  a  benefieiil  dka  ' 
upon  the  coffee-boshes.  When  in  flower  lli^ 
diffuse  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  in  * 
midst  of  which  the  natives  fix  tbetr  btt- 
tions.  The  fruit  b^ns  to  ripen  in  Fetn?! 
and  when  the  seeda  are  prepared,  tkji* 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Beitel  Fakih,  rtw> 
part  goes  to  Mocha,  and  another  portwa  » 
Hodoidaand  Loheia,  whence  it  finds  ittnj 
to  Djedda  and  Suez  for  the  Turkish  and  Si- 
ropean  markets  — {Bngl.  Cge.  pogt  50). 
In  Lower  Bengal  the  cultiTatiou  of  theetfo 
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pUnt  made  Home  proRresB,  contrary  to  tbe  ex- 
pectations oF  many  irho  were  entitled  to  apeak 
oa  the  8 abject. 

Mytore,  btu  for  a  long  period  furnished  An 
article  which  Itiis  gradunlly  grown  into  public 
fiTor  ill  England  at  a  medium  vnlue.  The 
coffee  of  Tnvatioore  fieila  in  the  London 
market  &t about  th«mte  of  ordinnry  Cej^lon 
[ilantHtion  kinds,  bat  the  produce  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Neitg  berries  bids  fair  to  rival 
some  i>f  tbe  better  qualities  oE  that  coffee. 
It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  the  slypes 
of  the  Neitgherriea  first  attracted  attentiou 
iBSDitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee.  Tbe 
altitnde.  the  soil  and  the  climate  were  highly 
rqwrted  upon  by  such  of  the  Ceylon  panters 
as  visited  the  early  cleaiinga  about  834. 
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oa.Qa;ZK5o6'-2i 


The  following,  showing  tbe  Coffee  Pli 
itioos  ill  1863>  in  certaiu  districts  of  the 
ladras  Presidency  prepared  from  return  a 
Tmisbed  to  the  Board  of  Revenna  by  tbe 
ollectors  of  those  Districts.  The  Board 
late  that  the  information  on  which  the  Re- 
im  is  based,  is  partial,  imperfect,  and  been  ob- 
lined  with  much  difficnhy  and  that  it  can 
I  considered  only  au  approximation  to  the 
ne  state  of  things. 
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The  penerel  exports  frmn  Inijia  from  1 850- 
51  to  1860-1  were  m  under. 


Tew*. 
1850-51 

Ibi. 

Torij. 

Value. 

7.257,421 

3,239 

1 00,-509 

1851-52 

^,7]0,52f! 

3,889 

84,306 

lB5-i  53 

7,865,552 

3,5uy 

97.490 

1853-54 

109.761 

1854-55 

7,401,151 

3,303 

82,794 

1855-56 

9,206,103 

4,110 

120,201 

1856-57 

132,819 

1857-58 

6.I23,S27 

2,733 

99.737 

185859 

i  1.695,195 

5.221 

135,037 

1859-60 

14,345.809 

6.4(J4 

188,634 

1860-61 

19,119,209 

tl.5  35 

337,436 

In  the  ten  yean  1851-52  tu   1860-61  tli< 
were  4 1, 287 J  tons  of  coffee  exported  trom  tlie 
Undras  districts. 


1851-52 
1852-53 

l(H53-54 
1854-55 
185556 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-59 
1859-60 


9.21.435      3,75.995 
4.99,701 

2,05,B96  7.15,562 
63,40,186  [  6,61,656 
86,01,464,  8,92,167 
88,69,6(19  i  9,44,446 
77,14,356  8,67,041 
113.72,338  123(1,803 
145  78,228  18,75.054 
185^71,414    32,41,699 


The  following  exports  were  to  the  Uoitecl 
Kingdom. 


Year. 

lbs. 

Value.Ra. 

1866-67 

85,60.695 

19,89,182 

1867-69 

164,94,647 

41.86,815 

1868-69 

276,01,510 

65,53,652 

The  following 

wan  exported  to 

Foreign  Ports, 

in  other  Pr 

sidBuciea. 

1866-67 

161,10,050 

37,87,743 

1867-68 

355,13,478 

80,31,826 

1868-69 

473,31.372 

107.49,353 

The  above  will  show  how  great  had  been 
the  increase  of  coffee- pi  anting  in  Madras. 
Indeed,  abnnt  the  yeai  1862,  it  naa  at  its 
bigheet.  Coffee  lands,  two  years  old,  were 
then  selling  at  £12  to  14  the  acre.  Of 
three  year's  growth,  £15  to  17  :  of  four 
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years,  £18  to  £20 ;  and  in  fnll  baui^ 
£20  to  25,  vhen  coffee  was  worth  75  to  93 
shillings  the  cwL  From  that  year  eotmnrand 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  planters,and  ultimat^j, 
in  some  districts,  the  result  was  diiutrou 
Kxceptionai  estates  were  paying  diridendiof 
twenty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  bat  from  thoM 
yielding  three  cwL  per  acre,  and  tbey  am 
the  great  bulk,  there  were  no  retoma  la 
Coorg  the  altitude  Reems  to  have  bera  onr- 
ereat,  and  the  eiemies  of  the  coffM-ln*,  tbt 
bag,  the  rot.  the  borer,  iQauffioieot  capital,  iiui 
die  want  of  tlie  owner'a  eye,  were  namenm. 
Id  &[jsore,in  tbeautumoof  lS62,theniiou 
yields  were  ; 

Perm. 
cwta. 

Conrp...  TJ 

Astragram  and  NuggnrNew  Plantations.  61 
MiKigerabad  old  plantations    ...         ...  41 

Nntive  plactatioiiB       ij 

Hut  the  C'>org  retnrnaof  7J  cwts.  wen  not 
deemed  reliable.  Under  that  date,  there  *«re 
Baid  to  be  45,000  acres  of  coffee  inAitnucriB, 
30,000 in  the  Nuggnr  Di vision.aiid  S.OOOacrti 
in  Coorg.  .About  Ibree  cwt.  the  acre  wu  ik 
iivcmge  in  Coorg,  and  there  was  cheap  labour, 
cheap  food  and  good  roads.  Yet  in  Uia  u- 
tumii  of  1866.  the  estates  were  onsalcaUt 
n  every  branch  of  industry,  a  ipMiil 
knowledge  was  needed  for  the  selecticiD  of 
good  aud  suitable  land,  skill  waa  reqniml in 
the  formation  of  good  iiurserie8,andin  praaing, 
manuring  and  curing,  and  the  economy  alwtji 
so  esuential    to  success. 

A  beautiful  species  of  Atrobilanthea,  whid 
grows  in  Coorg,  is  called  the  coffee  pluit, 
because  tbouglit  to  indioatB  aoil  suited  f<t 
coffee  traea.  Coffee  deligbLs  in  a  Rio>l«r>telr 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere-  and  in  1866,  tU  ' 
the  Coorg  coffee  tree  became  sickly.  Conrg" 
deluged  with  raiua  daring  six  months  of  ik 
year,  and  seorched  by  '.he    snn  for  the  oU« 

Coffee  has  been  grown  in  Mysore ilmoit 
from  the  same  tims  that  the  Anbs  bin 
known  it.  It  was  brought  there  from  Anto 
by  a  maboraedan  pilgrim  named  Bata  Bw- 
den,  who  formed  a  college  on  a  spur  rftl* 
billa  now  called  after  him,  and  from  liw 
the  coffee  plants  spread.  From  tb«  ;«■ 
1 832,  Europeans  entered  into  the  agriwlwj 
and  Cannon's  Mysore  coffee,  aoon  aiw** 
the  attention  of  dealers,  for  it  rt«** 
1846-7,  to  au  average  of  96  abillinps  tb*^ 
and  hod  fetclied  so  high  as  1 15  shilli^"|* 
selling  price  of  native  grown  '*^ 
Mysore  roie  from  one  rupee  per  ^"''^j 
lbs.  28  to  rupees  six  and  eight  per  (««*• 
The  first  European  plantatiooB,  by  Mr.O* 
were  at  ChikmoOKloor  near  theBw* 
296 
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Booden  HiUs,  the  next  were  at  the  Mansent- 
bad  gbat,  and  for  many  years  the  Mysore 
coffee  distriota  were  confiaed  to  the  region 
of  the  Westera  Ohata  and  the  Bababooden 
Hills.  Some  attempts  have  been  mode 
to  cultivate  cofiee  in  the  open  country,  bnt 
without  success ;  it  seems  to  require  forest 
iaud  and  considenble  elevation  and  mois- 
tare.  '  Caoaoa'a  Uysote'  is  grown  on  a 
nuge  of  hills  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  having  the  benefit  of  the  eouth-west 
moosooD,  which  very  seldom  fails  at  all,  never 
«utirely,  and  it  has,  also,  the  tail-end  of  the 
north-east  monsoon.  It  is  probably  to  these 
advantagesthat  the  peculiar  qualities  of  '  Oan- 
iiud's  Mysore'  are  attributed,  viz.,  closeuess 
of  texture  and  richness  of  flavour.  This  ele- 
vation gives  a  pleasant  climate  well  suited  to 
Europeaas.  Daring  the  south-west  monsoon 
the  planter  may  be  iu  his  gardens  all  day 
lung,  without  oppreesi>m  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther ;  the  thermometer  in  the  house  on  these 
plantations  rises  no  higher  than  81°  or  82° 
Fahrenheit.  The  whole  of  the  coSea  district, 
with  hers  and  there  an  exception  of  feverish 
spots,  possesses  a  climate  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean con  live  and  work  with  comfort,  and, 
with  moderate  care  and  prudence,  with 
health.  Planting  has  of  late  years  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  by  Europeans  and 
natives  in  Mysore,  that  but  little  available 
land  remains.  The  mountain  and  forest 
wastes  have  been  tamed  into  rich  productive 
gardens.  From  being  the  most  wild  and 
desolate  parte  of  Mysore,  these  districts  have 
become  very  prosperous,  and  the  people  have 
been  raised  from  poverty  to  cumfort,  and  in 
many  instances  to  wealth.  The  natives  are 
benefiting  la^jy  by  the  capital  and  exam- 
ple of  European  phmters,  and  are  learning 
iJbe  science  of  [ilanting. 

Itekhan. — In  gardens  in  the  Deccan,  the 
coffee  plant  seldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  plants  are  easily  raised  from  fresh 
stted  in  a  nursery  bed  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  one  or  two  feet  high,  when  they 
should  be'  carefully  removed  to  the  situation 
IV here  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  and  placed 
st  about  twelve  feet  apart ;  they  will  thrive 
vrell  in  almost  any  good  light  soil,  but  require 
a.  iiertiun  amount  of  protection  from  the  sun. 
¥he  most  favourable  situation  for  a  plantation 
is  thesideofahill  exposed  to  the  ease.  As  the 
plants  suffer  much  from  hot  winds,  the  shade 
of  plantain  trees  offers  a  good  protection  to 
tJiein.  In  the  neighboiirhood  of  Anrungabad, 
were  some  coffee  trees  which  bore  fruit  in 
jkbundonce  in  a  garden  enclosed  on  all  sides, 
atud  which  even  in  dry  weather  was  moist 
from  being  shaded  by  a  number  of  high  cocoa- 
nat  and  soopari  trees,  and  the  whole  farther 
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protected  t^aurroanding  baildiogs,  from  tii« 
dry  winds  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

■RiddtU. 

Tmaueriin. — Coffee  not  inferior  to  the  best 
from  Mocha,  has  been  raised  at  Tavoy,  but 
the  plants  do  not  fiuurisk  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year. — ^otoit. 

On  the  hilly  districts  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sism,  the  cultivation  ia  carried  on 
on  a  limited  scale.  The  aunuul  produce  is 
not  much  more  than  about  4O0  cwt.,  although 
it  was  understood  to  be  increasing.  The  qua* 
lity  of  the  berry  ia  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  Mocha,  and  it  conimanda  a  high 
price  in  the  English  market. 

SoU. — The  soil  recommended  in  India  is  a 
good  rich  garden  land,  tiie  situation  high  and 
not  liable  to  inondation,  and  well  sheltered  to 
the  north-west,  or  in  such  other  direction  as 
the  prevailing  storms  are  found  to  come  from. 
Earth  pulverised  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of 
rank  weeds,  but  particularly  from  the  coarse 
woody  grasses  with  which  all  parts  of  India 
abound.  A  plantation,  or  hill  affording  shade  to 
the  shrub  has  been  found  benefioial  in  all  tropi- 
cal climates,  because,  if  grown  fully  expoesd 
to  the  suu,  the  berries  have  been  found  to  be 
ripened  prematurely.  The  seed  reserved  for 
sowing  must  be  pat  into  the  ground  quite 
fresh,  as  it  soon  loses  its  power  of  germina- 
tion. Clean  well-formed  berrias,  free  fivm 
injury  by  insects,  or  the  decay  of  the  pulp^ 
should  be  seleoted.  These  berries  must  be 
sown  in  a  nursery,  either  in  small  well  ma- 
nured beds,  or  in  pots  in  a  sheltered  spot,  not 
too  closa,  as  it  is  well  to  leave  them  where 
sown  nnt^l  they  acquire  a  good  growth  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  better  If  they  are  removed  at  onoa 
from  the  bed  where  they  an  som,  to  the 
plantation.  If  left  too  long  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  beccHne  uuproductive  and  never 
recover.  The  distance  at  which  they  should 
be  pat  oat  in  the  plantation  need  not 
exceed  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  be- 
tween which,  also,  there  shoold  be  eight 
feet  distance.  The  seedliugs  appear -in  about 
a  month  after  the  seed  is  sown.  A  good 
manure  ia  found  in  the  decayed  leaves  that 
fall  from  the  trees  themselves,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  weeds  produced  in  the  planta- 
tion, dried  and  burnt.  These,  dug  in,  are 
always  osefol  as  manure,  and  should  be 
utilized.  Cow-dung  is  the  best  manure  fot 
ths  seed-beds. 

The  coffee  aeedlings  frtMn  the  nnrsery  may 
be  planted  out  in  seven  months,  and  they 
will  yield  a  first  crop  in  three  or  four  years.  ' 
A  bushel  will  rear  10,000  plant«  covering  ten 
acres.  Coffee  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows 
mx  or  eight  feet  apart  in  holes  20  inches 
deep  by  18,  They  should  be  regularly  lopped 
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Mid  praned,  so  u  to  admit  the  sun  to  ripen 
fmit  on  every  bnnoh,  and  be  kept  foar  to 
BIZ  feet  high.    The  tieea  are  geuerally  in  full 
foMuring  in  the  third  or  fouitii  year. 

After  the  bwriM  an  plucked  and  brought 
baskata,to  the  wehoiue,  t3ie  polpor  fleah; 
part  ia  removed.  The  beniet  are  [daced  in 
heapaioaloftiabovethepiilper.  They  are  then 
Bent  down  a  ihoot,  into  which  a  strewn  of 
mter  ii  conducted,  and  are  thus  waBhed  into 
tliepnlper.  Thepolper  isarolUr  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  copper,  made  rough  like  a  nutmeg 
grater.  The  berriee  fellow  it  bs  it  goes 
round,  bnt  there  is  only  room  for  the  seed  to 
pass,  BO  that  the  pulp  is  squeezed  off  and 
carried  away  by  a  stream  thrown  off  by  the 
water  wheel,  while  the  naked  coffee  drops 
on  the  other  ude.  The  seeds  are  still  covered 
with  glnlinons  matter,  to  mnoTe  which  they 
are  washed  in  a  aiat«ni,  the  inferior  ones 
floating  while  the  good  ones  nok.  The  ooffee 
weds  are  then  laid  ont  on  the  barbeeut,  (which 
are  sqnare  platforms  of  brick,  plastered  with 
chnnam,  with  sides  a  foot  high,)  where  th^ 
dry  in  the  sun  for  about  tbi«e  days  and  are 
afterwards  stored  in  godowns. 

In  this  cnltnre,  the  first  care  is  theselection 
of  a  locality.  This  ia  of  such  paramount  im- 
portanee  that  if  a  material  error  be  commit, 
ted  is  choosing  the  land,  ail  future  eccno< 
my,  care  and  exertion  will  be  bat  thrown 
away.  The  great  reqnirements  are  elevation, 
■belter  from  wind,  a  good  soil,  and  pro- 
ximity to  a  oart  road. 

The  coffee  plant  will  grow  and  reproduce 
itself  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and,  at  2,000 
feet  above  it,  the  trees,  whilst  young,  will 
kave  the  most  loxariant  appearance,  oome 
■oonest  into  bearing,  and  yield  the  greatest 
meaanrement  quantity  per  acre,  but  the  bean 
is  light  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  At  and 
a  little  below  this  height  there  are  in  Ceylon 
extensive  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  bat  they 
are  subject  to  long  and  freqnent  droi^hta,  the 
enps  are  in  some  aeasODS  aoaroely  worth  ool- 
leoting,  and  plantations  formed  in  such  lands 
soon  fall  oft  Thla  has  been  demonstrated  on 
the  plaina  of  Doombera  ia  Oeylon,  where  most 
of  the  estates  have  become  oompamtivdy 
vom  out  in  right  or  nioQ  yeus.  ■ 

The  bnt  Ceylon  properties  aro  situated 
oo  the  meantaine,  where  nia  is  freqnent 
and  tlie  tsmperatnre  moderate.  The  soil  is 
not  generally  quite  ao  rich  as  in  the  valleys, 
but  the  forest  being  heavy  and  the  &Uen 
timber  decaying  graduallyi  a  small  though 
constant  return  is  made  to  the  land,  whereas 
the  trees  cat  down  ok  low  gardens  are  carried 
to  the  towns  for  firewood  and  other  purposes. 

The  aromatic  properties  (and  consequently 

fine  flavour)  of  the  coffee  plant  are  best  deve- 
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loped  in  Ceylon  between  3,000  and  5.»0fa« 
above  the  ocean,  liie  highw  it  is  enHintri 
with  eare,  below  f  roat,  the  bettor  irill  bt  tki 
quality  of  the  prodnoe.  A  nuld  diaata  ui 
rarifled  air  are  highly  bvoorable  to  oolfettbatt 
of  which  aro  given  by  rievation.  "Du  eoel  ifi- 
mate  tu  the  Kandyan  hills  is  equally  inrigont- 
ing  to  Uie  planter  and  his  shmbB,both  loxtriit- 
ing  in  a  temperature  of  from  £5°,to  60*  u^ 
and  moraing,  whilst  the  thwmometar  rtnlj 
TiBesabove7S°atnoon.  IntheelevstioiisalMn 
4,000  Eset  tfae  trees  do  not  yidd  a  mita 
crop  until  three  yean  after  fnlt  bearing,  Tbt 
wood,  takinglnng  to  grow,  is  hard  and  firm  b*' 
foK  natnrecallsonitto  support fruitt audit ii 
reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  nmaiDlospr 
in  fnll  vigour  than  a  plant  which  is  fbittd 
by  the  heat  of  tower  sitnationa  into  a  rifid 
growth  and  speedy  &ucbfieatioD,  and  wluek 
prevents  the  application  of  DonrishmenlfrM 
the  completion  ofits  own  body  to  the  pots- 
cions  reproduction  of  its  spesie^ 

The  appearance  of ''high  monntuDbcH^'' 
is  long,  blue,  the  longitudinal  seamennc^ 
with  its_  ades  close  and  compact ;  its  spetiie 
gravity  is  greater  and  its  anqnatic  foad- 
pie  more  abundant  and  finer  thKk  tiai  jn- 
doced  on  low  lands,  which  is  attnlntd 
to  its  being  grown  slowly  in  acolddbsik 
Though  the  quality  oo  the  hilla  is  niptiiw, 
the  quantity  ia  less.  Seven  cwts.  per  am 
ia  calculated  npoD,wbilst  ten  cwta.  is  the  tm- 
age  from  low  Unds,  though  it  is  Mid  that 
one  of  the  Hnnesgiria  estates  once  Tttantt 
18  cwts.  per  Bore. 

The  difference  of  cost  when  laid  dowa 
in  Eandy  between  50i.  and  80t.  (Lmidoa 
prices),  on  coffee,  does  not  exceed  the  ntii 
of  3  to  3,  and  in  most  instances  theprqwrtka 
is  lower,  on  the  latter,  the  weight  of  tlwpo- 
dnce  of  one  acre  being  lees,  the  cost  of  Iwd, 
carriage,  freight,  Colombo  and  LomIm 
carriage,  Ac.  Ac,  are  proportjonahly  kfs* 
andtbeprofithigher.  BntooffeeisoneaftkM  ' 
articles  of  which,  though  ^e  inferior  qoalititf 
may  be  nnaaleable  in  Europe,  a  superior  hs- 
pie  will  always  meet  with  parcbasen  abnt 
its  real  value,  as  it  ia  consumed  by  a  dw 
who  will  have  it,  and  who  conseqaeatly  mt 
pay  for  it  as  a  luxury.  Thia  was  deariyJw" 
in  1847  and  1848,  when,  altbongh  "0^ 
idanUtion"  was  sold  frona  35iL  to  aOt.  !> 
ewt.  as  a  general  price,  a  few  aunplei  &■ 
the  highest  estates  bronght  85i:  and  9Si. 

In  selecting  land  It  is  betiw  to  i^ewf 
eaitsrl;  or  northwly  aspect,  for  thongi" 
morning  son  fidling  oo  the  dew  ie  said  H* 
jure  tiie  plant,  and  the  setting  aun  to  in^ 
its  frnit,  tfae  advantage  o<  sbelter  •ilwe'g'" 
these  conriderotions-  Where  lasd  IjistJ* 
the  S.  W.  has  to  be  opened,  the  ■snagw  •• 
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do  well  to  take  BdvftntngB  of  the  nstoral  faeiii- 
ba  offarad  by  the  atidulations  of  the  sarface 
■lid  from  fields,  so  as  to  avut  himself  of  the 
proleeCion  afforded  bj  liBing  groimd  with  a 
belt  of  forsKt  trees  oaita  anrnmitto  windmrd, 
■Dd  BQDh  fields  Bhonld.TMj  from  7  to  10  Mrea 

The  southwest  monsoon  not  only  blows  with 
great  far7  in  the  hill  region  of  Cejlon,  but 
appwrs  to  exercise  a  blighting  inflneace,  and 
to  curl  np  and  wither  the  few  leaves  it  does 
not  beat  off  the  trees.  After  a  strong  gale, 
afield  of  coffee  exposed  either  to  its  direct 
infliience  or  any  eddy  wind,  which  is  if  poa- 
rible  more  banefnl,  will  be  foand  in  a  great 
neasore  dennded  of  its  laaves,  the  berries 
beaten  off  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  seriously 
injured  round  the  part  of  the  trunk  where  it 
strikes  tbrongh  the  earth.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  three  stakes  in 
the  ground  round  the  tree,  and  tie  it  lightly  in 
Buch  a  raanaer  that  the  friction  and  oonseqiient 
eioriation  may  at  least  be  aroided,  out  the 
plant  down  to  two  feet,  and  propagate  the 
plantain  tree  for  shelter.  Under  this  ma- 
nagement tho  shrnba  spreading  laterally  will 
loon  interlace  their  branches,  rsuder  mntnal 
mpport  to  each  other,  cover  the  grouad,  and 
lo  acquire  strength  enough  to  resist  the  force 
t/l  the  wind  in  a  great  meaanre,  and  then  the 
plantains  may  be  eradicated,  and  the  land  if 
tmacJooB  vill  have  been  improved  by  thur 
^wth. 

The  best  soil  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
riable  and  abounding  with  blocks  and  small 
lieoes  oE  stone,  which  in  the  rainy  season  pre- 
sent the  oxceasivB  washing  away  of  the  mould, 
ad  by  their  obstructing  evaporation  in  the 
Iry  weather,  afford  rsrreehing  ooolneas  and 
toistura  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  such 
etches  of  laud  are  generally  found  at  the 
ottom  of  the  eacarpmenta  of  the  hills,  or  in 
levated  Talleya  and  rarely  on  the  slopes. 
(aartEoee  land,  of  which  there  ia  mnch,  must 
s  carefally  avoided  and  clay  is  equally  bad. 
Inartzoae  land,  which  looked  more  like  sugar- 
mdy  than  anything  else,  has  been  {daiit- 
l  and  trees  grew  tolerable  for  a  year  or 
n>,  bat  they  oonld  never  screw  themeelTe*  up 
I  the  fructiferoQS  poiot  There  is  a  black 
itb  too,  which  has  deceived  soma  people ;  it 
m  tho  ftppearanoe  of  fine  rich  garden  monld, 
It  is  in  fact  disintegrated  quartz  and  mica, 
>t  hftving  any  of  the  good  felspathio  compo- 
Bt8  in  it.  It  is  of  no  use  planting  bi  a  good 
rfoce  soil,  nnless  it  have  at  least  two  fe«t 
4«pth,  as  the  coffee  tree  has  a  long  tap  root. 
The  first  work  is  to  prepare  a  mtreery,  which 
iHt  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  load  to 

ctdtivated ;  and  situated  with  regard  to 
nimity  to  the  extonded  ields.    Tka  fotwt 


baving  been  cut  down,  the  branches  and  Ic^ 
aro  rolled  on  one  side  and  the  earth  dug  np  a 
foot  deep,  all  the  roots  and  stones  being  care- 
fully removed ;  it  is  then  laid  out  in  beds,  six 
feet  wide,  with  tranches  between,  which  serve 
the  doable  duty  of  drains  and  path*.  Good 
seed  having  been  procured,  the  gnuns  are  sown 
sis  inches  asunder  ;  if  the  land  become 
parched,  it  will  be  well  to  shade  it  with  green 
branches  and  irrigate  it  night  and  morning  ; 
should  a  long  continuance  of  rain  follow  the 
sowing,  the  seed  sometimes  decays  in  tho 
ground.  It  requires  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  accoT(£ng  to  moisture  and  warmth, 
before  it  germinates,  and  in  four  mouths  mora 
the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

On  opening  an  estate,  the  manager  maat 
look  for  his  best  soil  and  fell  the  forest  in  pat- 
ches of  not  more  than  30  acres  in  area.  Some 
plantations  have  fields  of  two  or  three  hundred 
aerae,  and  in  one  instance  in  Ceylon  there  are 
one  ^ousand  acres  in  one  clearing,  but  that 
is,  to  Bay  the  least,  a  very  hazardous  plan,  for 
on  such  properties  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
to  see  several  acres  together  blasted  by  the 
wind  and  either  permitted  to  run  to  jungle 
again,  or  drag^ng  on  a  blighted,  d<^ly  exis- 
tence, at  an  enonnona  and  profitleiB  outlay  of 
capital. 

When  the  forest  is  felled,  the  small 
Imuiohes  mustbeloppedoffandthelarger  ones 
thrown  on  them,  which  expedites  the  drying 
of  the  wood.  Should  there  be  no  rain,  the 
timber  may  be  set  fire  to  in  a  m<mtb.  Af- 
ter a  good  running  fire,  very  little  has  to  be 
piled  in  heaps  and  consumed,  as  making  neat 
work  is  a  useless  expense,  baking  the  land 
destroys  a  great  portion  of  its  most  valuable 
vegetable  component  parts,  and  the  timber 
when  left  to  decay  forma  excellent  manure. 
The  smaller  branchee  which  are  not  consumed 
should  be  cut  up  and  laid  as  mnch  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plants  and  movements  of  the 
labourers  as  possible,  but  not  burned.  A  Ceylon 
cot&e  garden  bears  no  reeemblanoe  to  ■ 
Enropeau  garden.  The  hind  is  generally  « 
steep  hill-side  with  undulating  surface,  fangs 
rocks  [vatrudiDg  their  crowns,  and  enormou4 
blocks  of  stone  studding  the  whole  extent, 
Blackeued  trunks  of  tnes  witli  their  branches 
sprawling  in  all  directions  give  the  fidd  the 
appearanoe  of  havisg  once  been  the  site  of  a 
town  whidi  is  now  laid  in  ashes,  a  eonfnoed 
heap  of  ealoined  stones  and  charred  rafters. 

It  is  estioiated  that  an  acre  of  jungle  on 
tho  Niilgherriee  may  be  bronght  Into  btarine 
for  Bs.  SOO  inchiding  all  expenses.  A  good 
dwelHng  hoose  will  ooel  Rs.  4,000,  the  pulping 
booM  miohinory  and  godowns  Bs.  4,00o 
Mwe.  Th  sentuK  «o«t  of  bringing  1 00  acTUs  into 
bearing  «u  geBsnlfy  reckoned  at  Be,  30.000, 
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Tlie  coffes-pUnfc  be^^  to  piodace  froit 
Then  two  or  three  and  a  half  ysara  old  ;  bat 
the  qtulit;  oF  the  seeds  from  jomtg  stems  is 
not  BO  good  as  that  from  stems  fonr  or  five 
years  old.  The  size  »nd  colour  of  the  bean 
(as  the  inner  part  of  the  seed  is  called)  vary 
considerably,  those  from  the  West  Indies  be- 
ing la^er  than  those  from  the  East. 

From  flowering  to  harvest  is  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  A  Gold  in  full  bloom  isa  beautiful 
Bight,  the  closters  of  white  blossom  contrast 
prettily  with  the  deep  green  leaTss,  and  the 
whole  at  a  distance  looks  as  if  it  has  been 
snowed  on.  The  flower  only  lasts  one  day. 
If  the  atmosphere  be  dry  the  bloom  is  some- 
times lost,  as  it  will  not  set  without  moistare; 
mists  and  light  drizzling  rains  are  the  most 
favourable  weather  at  this  time. 

The  fruit  grows  on  a  foot  stalk  of  half  an 
iadi,  in  clusters  round  the  joints  of  the  lateral 
branches,  and  when  of  ful^  size,  but  still  green, 
resembles  small  olives.  A.  month  before  ripening 
it  turns  yellow  and  through  difTereDt  shades  to 
ruby  red,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  from  its  likeness 
to  a  European  fiuit  is  teohnicoUy  called 
"  cherry."  During  the  latter  pott  of  its  growth, 
particularly, it  requires  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
otherwise  the  bean  will  be  shrivelled,  not  per- 
fectly formed,  light  and  of  inferior  quality. 
The  climate  of  the  hills  is  most  beneficial 
when  the  fruit  is  filling  and  just  before  it 
npens. 

The  "  pulp"  contains  two  seeds.  They  are 
covered  by  a  Tiscons  snbstance  called  "  gum," 
and  integument  known  as  the  "  parchment," 
from  its  resemblance  when  dried  to  that 
animal  prodoct,  snd  a  pellicle  named  the 
"silver,"  which  is  very  like  gold  beater's 
skip,  and  the  grains  of  coffee,  which  are 
styled  "  beans  :"  sometimes  there  is  only  one 
bean  in  a  cherry  which  takes  a  mora  ronnded 
form  and  is  called  "  peaberry."  This  is  caused 
by  only  one  of  two  embryos  ooming  to  matu- 
rity, whilst  the  other  is  abortive,  the  rudi- 
mentary form  of  which  is  always  apparent. 

When  the  &nit  becomes  blood  red  it  is  p«r- 
fectly  ripe  and  should  be  gathered. 

The  coffee  tree,  if  allowed,  atttuna  15  feet  in 
height,  but  in  Ceylon,  plantations  are  all 
kept  down  to  3  or  3J  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  shrub  shoot  out  laterally  and 
produce  at  least  25  per  cant  more  thsn  it 
would  do  if  permitted  to  attain  its  natural 
height  and  to  occupy  more  land.  In  topping, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  uppermost 
pair  of  branches  as  their  weight  when  in  fruit 
would  split  the  head  of  the  stem.  Nature  is 
constantly  throwing  out  young  ahoott,  which 
try  to  grow  upwardsi  but  they  must  be  cars- 
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cnt  a  sucker  or  branch  oS  a  tree,  bat  tlwtji 
break  it 

In  the  couree  of  a  few  days  the  chary  puHi 
from  yellow  to  blood  red  and  a  great  Dnn- 
ber  of  coolies  must  then  be  employed— fiir, 
once  ripe  the  sooner  it  is  plucked  the  betla. 
On  very  high  plantation!,  though  tbe  hranot 
gatherings  are  in  June  and  December,  Mme 
fruit  is  arriving  at  maturity  almoat  all  thejeir 
round  ;  blossom,  green  and  red  bemet.  m>; 
frequently  be  seen  on  the  same  tree.  Thii 
gives  mote  trouble  to  the  superintendent,  but 
is  better  for  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  oblig- 
ed to  engage  a  lai^e  force  of  laboiuera  ■bta 
every  one  else  wants  them  and  wba  khc 
labourer  knows  his  own  value.  Whentheaop 
extends  over  eight  months  of  the  jtu,  At 
facilities  for  curing  it  are  much  greater  ud 
the  cost  of  transport  lighter. 

When  the  quantity  of  coOee  is  anull  it  ii 
usually  dried  as  plucked  from  the  tree  wd  the 
flavour  is  found  superior  to  that  which  his  beta 
divested  of  its  pulpy  covering.  Bntwhatbi 
plantation  is  in  full  bearing,  the  eite&l  of 
drying  ground  required,  the  length  of  time 
and  the  labour  of  moving  so  vast  a  wei|;ht, 
preclude  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  A 
pulping  house  must  then  be  built :  it  shwU 
have  a  loft  to  receive  tlie  cherry  and  bm 
which  the  machines  are  fed,  a  polping  ("<>■ 
below  where  tbe  mills  are  stationed,  wilhi 
tank  underneath.  This  building  is  all  otm. 
walls  not  being  required. 

The  "  pulper"  is  an  oblong  frame  on  foir 
l^gSi  furnished  with  a  cylinder  covered  with 
copper  which  has  been  perforated  by  ■  hi- 
angular  punch,  from  the  side  laid  on  tlu 
id,  leaving  three-pointed  asperities  on  tkt 
outside,  like  a  nutmeg  grater.  In  front  d> 
the  grater  is  an  iron  bar  or  "  chop,"  at  a  di*' 
tance  regulated  according  to  the  siie  of  tlu 
bean,  aud  a  lower  chop  so  nearly  toncbingtk 
copper  (hat  a.  sheet  of  letter  paper  nuyja^ 
pass  through.  A  rotatory  motion  beioggi'* 
to  tiie  cylinder,  the  hopper  abova  it  bang 
supplied  with  berries  and  a  constant  ttreiM 
of  water  kept  up,  the  teeth  of  the  copper  dni 
the  berries  againat  the  chop  and  thtte  i* 
being  spaoe  enough  for  them  to  pass  hetw<a>> 
and  the  cylinder,  the  pulp  is  torn  oSt  eunn 
between  the  lower  chop  and  the  bsnel)" 
passed  away  behind,  whilst  the  basni  v 
thrown  out  in  front  on  a  sieve,  auder  tiu  >^ 
chine.  The  pulped  cofFoe  blls  Into  a  d^A 
below,  and  the  "  passed  cheiries,"  with  !*■ 
stray  husks,  are  returned  to  the  coppo, 

The  coffee  is  next  thrown  up  tOgetiM  m 
allowed  to  remain  heaped,  until  the  gn  * 
sufficiently  fermented  to  be  washed  off,  «M 


fidly  broken  off  as  they  ore  a  great  aad  tun-   is  known  by  its  feeling  rough  in  the 
less  drain  on  the  juice  of  the  plant    Zfever  this  will  taka  from  12  to  36  hnus  accix^ 
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to  the  qnantily  lieiqied  together  and  the  tern- 
pentnre  of  tbe  aii ;  grMt  cai»  must  be  taken 
not  to  ovubeftt  it.  Coolies  moat  than  dui^ 
uoongit  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  a  ttreaia  of 
clsvi  witer  being  let  in  and  tbe  coffee  agitated 
bf  rakefl  or  macMner7t  all  the  gum  and  dirt 
will  «oon  be  carried  away.  The  beana  nhich 
riM  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  being  inferior 
tutd  imperfect,  mnst  be  floated  oS  iato  another 
reHrroir  and  aeparated.  The  store  or  ware- 
hooae  may  be  constmcted  of  any  shape  and 
materials)  which  oircnnjBtancea  or  fancy  dic- 
tst«B.  It  may  be  built  of  brick  or  timber  and 
eorered  vith  tiles,  felt  or  corrngated  iron,  but 
the  most  economical  atorea  have  the  walla  of 
jnttgle  atioka  and  daj,  are  thatched  with 
lemon-grass  and  have  a  loft  or  second  floor  in 
tbe  slope  of  the  roof,  they  are  erected  at  a 
slight  expense  and  answer  every  pnrpose.  On 
some  cetatea  the  pnlping  mills  are  turned  by 
a  water-wheel,  which  is  a  great  saving  of 
Isboar  at  tbe  time  when  it  is  moat  in  demand, 
but  on  the  high  hilla,  the  cost  of  transporting 
keavy  iron  work  is  so  great,  the  wages  of  good 
artificers  so  high,  and  the  difficulty  and  delay 
is  repairing  any  accidental  damage  so  retard- 
ing to  the  other  operations,  that  hand  work  la 
likely  always  to  predominate. 

Drying  platforms,  like  the  barbacue  of 
tbe  West  Indies,  are  couetrncted  of  broken 
stones  pounded  together  and  glazed  with 
a  composition  of  mortar,  fine  Band,  palm 
sugar  (that  Crom  tbe  palmyra  being  preferred) 
and  bark  juice,  but  as  the  coat  la  heavy,  many 
planters  prefer  giving  the  ground  a  slope  of  1 
ui  iO,  clajing  it  and  spreading  matting  to  re- 
ceive the  coffee.  Perhaps  the  beat  contrivance 
is  a  set  of  trays  on  wheels,  fitting  into  a  abed, 
one  onder  the  other,  and  which  can  be  run  in 
and  oat,  on  a  tramway  as  tbe  weather  suits- 

If  ooffee  get  two  days'  sun  after  washing, 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  injured  by 
being  kept  long  in  store,  indeed  at  this  stagi 
it  is  advisable  not  to  expose  it  to  tbe  direct 
nfluence  of  the  son  for  nine  or  ten  days,  as  tbe 
[ndnal  drying  canaea  the  silver  to  separate 
tself  from  the  bean  and  to  hang  on  it  like  a 
Mg.  Coffee  slowly  dried  will  be  easily  divest- 
id  of  all  the  ulver,  and  a  oleao  sampli 
nsnred,  but,  however  ripe  the  cherry  may 
lave  been  when  gathered,  if  the  bean  be 
iBrdened  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  pellicle  will 
dhere,  leaying  a  dirty  sample  and  tbe  impres- 
ion  on  the  buyer  that  it  had  been  plucked  half 
ipe.  It  is  also  thought  that  tbe  quality  of  tbe 
rticle  ia  improved  by  glow  drying,  or  more 
(operly  speaktug,  that  leas  of  the  aromatic 
rinciple  is  evolved.  Dnring  rain,  which  is 
merally  very  abnndant  at  fruit  time,  the 
ret  coffee  mnst  be  spread  under  cover,  and 
oaataDtlv  turned  to  prevent  its  beatiutb  and 
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that  which  is  partially  dried  should  be 
worked  over  twice  a  day,  as  a  very  little 
moiature  in  a  large  heap  soon  nausea  germi- 
nation to  uommenoe  and  gives  to  one  end  of 
the  bean  that  peculiar  red  tinge,  known  as 
foxy"  in  the  London  market 
.  Produce  must  be  hard  dried,  until  the 
grains  resist  tbe  nail  and  are  quite  homy,  be- 
fore it  is  despatched  to  tbe  coast ;  but  in  the 
parchment,  tbe  protection  against  moisture 
which  this  shell  affords,  more  than  counter- 
balances the  cost  of  ite  transport.  After  its 
arrival  in  the  eeapoit,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  cleaning  and  ahipping  it,  having  been  sun- 
ned, it  is  put  in  a  circular  trough  and  a  heavy 
wooden  wheel  passed  over  it,  until  all  tbe 
husks  are  broken  ;  it  is  then  fanned  and  agita- 
ted in  a  perforated  cylinder,  through  which 
the  small  beans- and  broken  pieces  fall. 

It  must  be  packed  in  weil-seasoned  casks 
and  shipped  immediately,  fur  if  exposed  to 
the  aaliue  damp,  with  which  the  atmosphere  of 
a  trnpioal  shipping  port  Ib  generally  charged, 
it  will  soon  attract  so  great  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture a^  to  turn  flexible  and  black; — there  are 
few  umple  vegetable  products,  dyea  excepted, 
which  owe  bo  much  to  their  colour  as  coffee 
does. 

Thefirst  adventurers  naturally  selected  their 
lands  near  a  government  road,  and,  in  Ceylon, 
hill  estates  were  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of, 
until  all  the  available  low  lands  were  bought 
up. 

Ceylon  is  pecniiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  coffee,  being  a  mountainous  island,  with 
three  sidee  open  to  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean, 
drought  is  little  known  ;  even  in  tbe  dryest 
seasons  the  hills  attract  clouds,  which 
frequently  pour  down  refreahing  showers. 
The  heavy  mists  and  dense  clouds  which  some- 
times shut  out  the  sun  for  days  together,  or 
rolling  sluggishly  along  the  monntoin  sides, 
are  amongst  the  planter's  best  auxiliaries. 
The  shrub  luxuriates  in  a  rarified,  temperate 
and  moist  climate,  and  delights  in  frequent 
but  not  heavy  rains  on  tbe  slopes,  where  there 
is  a  good  natural  drainage — for  any  lodgement 
of  water  about  its  roots  soon  proves  fatal.  In 
one  instance  the  enterpriang  hut  unfortunate 
proprietors  believing  it  necessary  to  till  the 
ground,  went  to  work  at  a  great  expense,  re- 
moved all  the  roots  and  ploughed  up  the  land, 
but  the  result  was  a  signal  failure.  Others 
left  the  largest  forest  trees  standing  for  shade, 
hue  that  has  also  been  found  injurious. 

Manurt. — Cue  great  error  into  which  Ceylon 
speculators  fell,  was  to  expect  that  the  land  was 
so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  plants  up 
to  oue  uniform  point  of  fruitft^neas  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  manure.  The 
richest  mould  cannot  yield  crop  aftei  crop 
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for  years,  unless  a  proportionatfl  return  be 
made  tn  it.  Many  tried  decnjed  coffee  pulp 
«a  a  renovator,  under  the  impreasioa  tliat 
by  BO  doing  they  were  placing  in  ths  ground 
vhat  th«y  «iali«d  to  draw  from  it,  but 
practice  has  too  faltj  exploded  the  theory  to 
leave  any  necessity  for  expituning  its  feuling  oa 
BOtentlGo  priuciplep.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  coffee  pulp  in  com- 
bination with  other  vegetable,  tuiimal  and 
mineral  matter,  may  form  a  valaable  renovator 
of  the  soil.  The  skill  of  the  chemist  may  be 
very  advantageously  brought  to  bear  on  this 
ftnbjeot :  he  finds  that  the  plant  and  its  fruits 
ore  differently  conpoaed,  he  knom  that  it  ii 
more  necessary  to  provide  (or  the  fruit  than 
the  stem  which  supports  it ;  he  finds  that  a 
luge  proportion  of  the  bean  is  nitrogen,  which 
his  science  teaches  him  may  be  prodaoed  by 
certain  phosphates  ftc.  under  particular  aire nm- 
stances  ;  the  knowledge  acaumulated  by  hia 
own  and  other  men's  researches  point  out  at 
once  where  sAUb  and  gases  may  be  foand,  and 
he  works  on  a  certainty.  He  can  in  a  few 
days  and  at  trifling  cost  produce  "liat  the 
uninitiated  may  spend  a  life-time  and  a  for- 
tune over  without  attaining. 

The  most  soluble  and  the  beat  portions  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away  by  the  rai  ns ;  and  this 
is  a  subject  which  equHlIy  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planter  with  the  manuring  question. 

Pieling,  fvlping,  and  mnmaomg. — The 
oottoe  peeler,  used  for  separating  the  bean  from 
the  pellicle,  was  formerly  a  large  wheel  revolv- 
ing in  a  trough,  the  disadvantage  of  which 
was  the  flatteuing  more  or  leas  of  the  beaii 
when  not  thoroughly  dry.  A  machine  vraa 
■uboequently  introduced,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
NeUon,  C.E.,  of  the  Ceylon  iron  works,  by 
which  that  evil  was  obvi»ted  :  its  principle 
b^ng  not  weight,  but  simple  friction,  of  sufB- 
dent  force  tobreakthe  parchment  at  first,  and, 
when  continued,  to  polish  the  bean  free  from 
the  husk.  A  very  ample  winnowing  machine 
for  cleaning  the  ooffee  as  it  comes  oat  of  the 
peeler,  is  attached.  From  the  winnowing 
machine  it  runa  into  the  separating  machine, 
which  sorts  it  into  sizee,  and  equalizes  the 
aamples,  by  which  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
manual  labour  are  saved.  The  same  principle 
was  intended  to  be  applied  by  Mr,  Nelson 
to  pulping,  to  obviate  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  grater  upon  the  fresh  berry. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  numbers  of  the 
bsAU  in  a  Bamplsi  on  close  eiaminatiou,  will 
be  found  scratched  or  pricked ;  and  when  the 
closest  attention  is  not  paid,  or  the  person 
Mperintending  the  process  is  devoid  of  mo- 
ohuiical  skill,  the  injury  is  proportionate. 
The  ordinary  pulping  mill  in  use,  consists  of 
t  cylinder  at  wood  or  iron,  covered  with  sheet 
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brass,  or  copper,  and  punetnred  nmiMy  tv 
a  natmeg  grater.  His  cylinder,  teetmiaDj 
called  the  barrel,  runs  npnn  a  spindle,  ifsA 
turns  a  bnua  pick  on  each  side  of  a  fruH: 
Immediately  iu  a  line  with  the  centra  npts 
which  it  turns,  atid  placed  vertieal  to  mk 
other,  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  frequently  tM 
with  iron  or  copper,  called  "  the  chops,*  pliwl 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  or  enlEeient  te  sllav 
the  passage  of  "parchment"  ooffee  betwun 
them.  The  lower  chop  is  placed  so  clostto 
the  barrel,  yet  withunt  contact,  that  all  ecSn 
most  be  stopped  by  it  and  thrown  ontwmk 
The  upper  chop  is  adjusted  to  that  distun 
only  which  will  permit  the  cherry  eoSse  t» 
come  into  contact  with  the  barrel;  bat  will 
not  allow  the  berries  to  pass  on  till  dk^  km 
been  denuded  of  their  red  epidermis  by  a  gn- 
tle  squeeze  agauist  its  rough  snrface.  Tbt  (ti 
greater  portion  of  tho  palps  are  separated  I9 
being  carried  past  the  lower  chops  open  ttu 
sharp  points  of  ths  copper,  and  thniwn  crt 
behind,  end  few  are  left  with  the  parehnett 
coff^  As  from  the  different  sises  of  the  bsr- 
rics,  and  their  crowding  for  preoedenee  ••  tbef 
descend  from  the  hopper  above  to  the  gcadi 
embrace  of  the  barrel  and  npper  chop,  sum 
pass  nnpulped,  the  coffee  as  it  comes  frea  tb 
lower  chop  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  riddle,  wbid 
separates  the  nnpulped  chorriea.  Thtiem 
put  back  again,  and  passed  through  a  pnlps 
with  the  upper  chop  set  cloaer.  The  sn^ 
ofvrorking  appears  to  be  thepropw  seBiif 
of  the  chops,  and  many  have  been  the  scImss 
proposed  for  reducing  this  to  a  certtio^. 
Peilisps,  after  all,  few  plans  are  betts  tba 
the  old  wedges,  by  tightening  or  Inoaeetsgrf 
whioh  the  chop  is  kept  iu  the  required  pM- 
tiou.  After  working  it  for  sons  JWI 
the  machine  was  considerably  iMjlowi 
by  iroa-cog-wheels  being  aubstitnled  a 
the  place  of  straps  and  drams  to  W* 
the  riddle,  and  the  riddle  itaelf  was  fon- 
ed  of  two  sieves,  by  which  tiie  (4^ 
of  unpulped  berries  reaching  the  puck^ 
is  lessened.  On  some  estates  water-rt^ 
have  been  put  up  to  drive  eeveral  polpas* 
one  time,  which  otherwise  wonld  reqoin  t* 
two  to  four  men  each  to  work  tbem,  brt  W 
the  oostly  bnildtngs  and  apparteBaaeM  »ti* 
such  machinery  renders  neceasary.tbeysi*^ 
Although  the  operation  of  piil[tt^isi»^ 
pie,  it  is  one  which  requires  the  lasri*"* 
be  set  In  sneh  a  way  that  the  — 
tlty  of  work  may  be  done,  or, ' 
the  smallest 
be  allowed 
other  hand,  i 

toiiTJuryfromthebaiTBljfijrifthe. 
skin  is  pricked  through,  tin  bany  wffl  ifP^ 
when  cured,  with  an  nasigbtJy  trom  ■* 


St  quaotity  of    nnpnlped'**' 
sd    to    pass   timmglL     0».  ~ 

I,  thebenies  must  not  be  m'J^ 
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■poB  it.  Sencsl  othar  coTeriogs  for  banels, 
ta  nibstitates  for  pauctared  coppei  hava  been 
tried  i  Binwg  others  coir-cloth  and  wire-net, 
lot  uie  old  material  lua  not  been  enpeiseded. 
After  pulping,  the  ooffee  in  parchiiMnt  iB 
reedved  into  oiataniB,  in  which  il  is,  b^  wash- 
ine,  deprived  of  themuoitafpoona  matter  that 
■tiil  adheres  to  it.  Without  this  moat  neceBsarj 
operation,  the  mncitaga  wonid  ferment  and 
e^MMetbe  berry  to  injury  from  ite  highly 
cocTodve  qualities.  Ax  some  portion  of  pulp 
findi  its  way  with  coffee  to  the  cistern,  which, 
if  Mifiered  tu  remain,  would  by  its  long  reteu- 
tioa  et  moistnrei  lengthen  the  subsequent 
dryiag  piooetH,  vahnus  roethoda '  have  been 
adopted  to  remove  it.  One  mode  is  to  pass  the 
ooffee  a  second  time  tbroogh  a  uere  work- 
ed by  two  men  ;  another  to  pick  it  off  the 
mrfaees  of  the  ciatem,  to  which  it  naturally 
riMa.  In  August  1846)  premiums  were 
swarded  by  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society 
to  Messrs.  Clorijiew  and  Jostas  Lanbert  for 
the  uEsprovementa  th^  hod  introduced  into 
ctrf^pulparB,  which,  by  their  exertions,  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.  This  pnlper 
isoneof  the  moBt  perfect  in  every  respect  that 
has  yet  been  broogbt  into  uae,  the  disadvan- 
tages belonging  to  the  old  machine  having 
baea  entirely  remedied.  The  siave  crank  has 
%  doable  ecoeutric  action.  The  chops  are 
r^ulated  by  set  screm.tuid  the  sieve  suspeiid- 
)d  in  a  novel  and  secure  manqer,  the  whole 
nnbinJug  strengUi  and  efficacy,  together  with 
in  elegance  of  form,  whioh  has  likewise  been 
'j^reciatdd.  Mr.  W.  Clerihew,  of  Ceylon, 
nbmitted  to  ibe  Qreat  Exhibition  a  model  of 
dt  approved  apparatus  for  drying  coffee,whicb 
laa  been  patented  in  the  name  of  Robert  R. 
ianka.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and 
e  received  the  leia  gold  medal  for  the  same, 
te  intention  is  to  dry  the  vegetable  aod 
jDeosB  moisture  of  the  berry.  Before  this  is 
squired,  the  coffee  has  previously  undergone 
H  ptoceea  of  pulping,  or  removal  from 
le  soft  fleshy  husk.  When  the  coffee 
nry  is  picked  from  the  tree  it  liears 
lime  resemblance  to  a  ripe  clierry,  both  in 
le  and  appearance  :  and  several  proceasss 
ive  to  be  gone  through  before  the  article 
lowB  in  commeroe  as  coffae  is  produned. 
the  first  place,  the  p'llpy  exterior  of  the 
eny  has  to  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
Jping,  which  separatestLe  seed  and  its  thin 
raring  called  the  parclunent,  from  the  hnak: 
ca  the  pulping  process  is  completed,  ve 
re  the  parobment  ooffee  by  itself  in  s  cistern, 
1  the  next  process  consists  in  getting  rid 
the  mnoiLige  with  which  it  is  covered." 
Ting  bacome  assured,  both  by  experiment 
E  by  I^ebig's  reasoning,  that  the  successive 
M  o£  dec(»iipotidan  were  wholly ascribable 
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to  the  action  of  the  slsgnant  air  wUeb 
occnpies  the  interstices  between  the  besas, 
and  taking  into  account  that  a  mass  of 
coffee  presented  a  medium  pervious  to  air,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Clerihew  that  it  was  possible 
by  means  of  fanners  working  on  the  exhaust- 
ing principle,  so  to  withdraw  ur  from  an  en- 
closed space  as  to  eatablish  a  current  of  air 
through  masses  of  coffee  spread  on  perforated 
fioora  forming  the  top  and  bottom  of  that  spaco. 
The  plan  he  carried  into  execution  inl849,aDd 
a  stream  of  air  was  thrown  through  the  mass 
of  coffee,  eadi  bean  of  it  became  surrounded 
by  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  of  fresh 
air. 

Greig's  Pea-berry  Machine  consists  of 
three  long  metal  rollers,  so  placed  beside  each 
other,  as  to  allow,  in  their  revolution,  the  flat 
beans  to  fall  between  them  while  the  Pea- 
berries  pass  along  the  surface  of  the  rollers 
into  a  box.  Those  who  prepare  coffee  for 
the  European  market,  can  by  this  ma- 
chine meet  the  fancy  for  Pea-berry  coffae- 
without  the  tedious  employment  of  hand  la- 
bour. (Madias  Timet,  19(A  January  1859.) 

Manuring. — There  are  many  difficulties  to 
surmount  in  manuring  eatatea,  owing  to  the 
localities  of  coffee  plantations, though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  returns  obtained  from 
manured  plantations  richly  repay  by  a  high 
standard  of  bearing.  Cattle  manuring  is  the 
most  generally  available ;  the  cattle  being 
stall-fed  on  guinea  grass  ,  planted  where  the 
elevation  of  the  plaiiUtion  will  permit  it, 
or  on  Mauritius  grass,  which  is  planted  in 
the  ravines  amongst  the  coffee  ;  thus  at  the 
same  time  yielding  a  piofit,  and  keeping 
weeds  out  of  places  where  they  are  apt  to 
grow.  Pigs  are  also  kept,  and  the  pulps  of 
the  coffee  are  added  to  the  fertUizing  mass; 
indeed,  rotting  wood,  weeds,  burned  dolo- 
mite, and  anything  which  will  produce 
ammonia,  should  be  taken  cnre  of  on  estates. 
Each    laborer  should   take  out  a    baaketful 

'  e  goes  to  his  work,  which  a  few  men  are 
employed  afterwards,  with  mamoties,  or 
forks,  in  burying  around  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  The  manuring  of  a  whole  estate  at 
time  is  seldom  required,  but  every  part 
of  the  plantation  should  be  brought  under 
its  operation  every  second  or  third  year.  One 
estate,  which  was  wholly  manured  without 
limit  as  to  expense,  has  amply  returned  the 
outlay  by  a  produotiou  of  about  20  cwt,  to 
the  acre  j  lime,  cattle  manure,  and  monid  from 
the  neighbouring  forest  were  used  in  a 
compost,  and  the  soil  turned  tip  every  where 
round  the  plant  to  apply  it."  (Co/w  riant- 
inffin  Cefflon,  p.  52.) 

Spacing  ont, — When  cleared,  the  ground  is 
marked  out  by  a  line  and  pegs,  in  squares  of 
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flix  feet  trrery  way,  uid  at  each  peg  a  hole  48 
incbea  ciib«  is  dng.  These  are  filled  up  witli 
aurface  soi],aDd  whmi  rain  Mts  in  the  seedlings 
are  traosplaDted  from  the  uurseo;  to  them. 
This  would  give  1,210  trees  per  acre,  but 
owing  to  the  rock*,  streams  and  patbs,  where 
plants  cauDOt  grow,  the  average  ia  1,000  per 
acre.  There  ia  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the 
distance  trees  should  be  apart  from  each  other 
from  experiments  and  observation,  six 
is  the  best, — if  they  are  fnrthei  uff,  they 
not  cover  the  gruund,  in  which  case  both 
land  is  Inst  and  weeds  grow  more  easily, 
' — if  they  be  closer  than  six  feet  the  plants 
are  subject  to  breakiug  aud  iiijury,  as  their 
brancbes  luck  into  each  other  and  obstruct 
the  workman's  passage. 

In  Ceylon  in  the  first  instance,  nothing 
needed  beyond  felling  and  burning  the  forest 
trees,  and  planting  the  yonng  coffee  seedlings 
at  regular  intervals  in  spacious  holes  between 
the  huge  stump.^  left  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
The  first  care  requisite  is  to  afford  shade 
to  the  young  planta ;  many  consider  that  this 
riieUersboiitd  be  continued  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  culture,  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  aa  it  has  been  found  that  pjauts  so 
protected  are  not  such  good  bearers  sa  ttiose 
which  are  exposed.  The  best  plauta  for  pn 
tiding  shelter  are  tall,  wide-branching  trees  t 
shrubs  without  much  underwood.  The  othi 
culture  requisite  is  only  to  keep  the  ground 
tolerably  clean  from  weeds,  for  which  one 
cooly  on  from  five  to  ten  biggabs  is  sufficient. 
He  should  also  prune  off  decayed  or  dead 
branches.  This  treatment  must  be  continued 
until  the  fourth  year,  when  the  trees  wilt 
first  begin  beiiring,  and,  after  the  gathering 
of  each  crnp,  the  trees  will  require  to  be 
thinned  out  from  the  superabundant  ben- 
ches, their  extremities  stopped,  and  the 
tops  reduced  to  prevent  their  growing  above 
Seven  or  eight  ;  the  Stems,  also,  shonld 
be  kept  free  from  shoots  or  suckers  for  the 
height  of  at  least  one  foot,  as  well  as  clear 
from  weeds.  Irrigation  must  be  frequent 
dnriug  the  first  year  that  the  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  plantation,and  ma;  be  afterwards 
advsiitageonaly  continued  at  intervals  daring 
the  dry  and  hot  weather,  as  a  very  hot  season 
is  found  unfavorable  to  the  plaut,  drying  up 
and  destroying  the  top  branches  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  side  shoots  :  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  long  rain  destroys  the  fruit 
by  swelling  it  out  and  rotting  it  before  it  can 
be  ripened :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a 
good  dnunage  of  the  pIsntHtioo,  that  no  water 
be  anywhere  allowed  to  lodge,  as  oertun  loss 
will  ensue,  not  only  of  the  crop  of  the  current 
year,  but  most  frequently  of  the  trees  also,  as 
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their  roota  require  to  bt  rather  dry  tba 
otherwise.  - 

The  coffee  plan  t  has  many  eaemiesin  utgn 
to  contend  with,  and  the  foUowiog  is  a  hit 
by  Mr.  Nietner,  of  some  of  them  ia  Cejltn. 

1.  PseudococuoB  adomdiim,Wiuleor  Untj 

Bug. 

FaratUte: 
Scymnns  rotuadatas.  Uotcb.  Er.  EdI. 

18S9. 
Eacyrtua  Nietneri.     Motcfa. 
Chartocems  masciformis.  Motch. 
A  cams  translacena.  N. 

2.  Lecanium   Cofies.   Walk.    Ust  lu. 

B;  M.  Brown  or  Scaly  Bug. 


Rcntellista  cyanea.      Motch, 
Cepbaleta  purparmventiis.  Motch. 

„         broDDflvenbis.  Motch. 

„         fosdvantris.     Motch.  In  hta 
EncyrtoB  paradisicns.  Motch.  in  lita 

„  Nietneri.     Motch. 

Cirrhospilas  coccivorus.     Motch.  in  lita 
Marietta  leopardina.     M.  in  lils. 
Chilocorus  circamdatns.     Sdionh. 
Acama  trauslucens.     N. 
3.     Lecaoinum  nigrum.  N.    Black  Bog 

{Syncladinm  Nietneri.     Bahh.  Dw 
Hedwig,  1858. 
Trisposporium.    Qardneri.    Bttt  J' 
Hort,  Sac.  Loud.  1849. 
A  foDgns. 

5.  Aphis  Coffesa.  N.  Coffee-Loasa. 

FaratiUt : 
Syrphus  Nietneri.     Scbiner  in  lita 

„        splendeus.     Doleai 
Micromus  auatralis.    H*£ 
Vera.  Wiea    Z.  1858, 

6.  Strachia  geometrica.     MotcL  in  Uta 

LepidopUra. 

7.  Aloa  lactiuea.     Cnm.  pap.  ex. 

8.  Orgyia  Ceylancia.    N. 

9.  Euprocitia  virgnncula.  Walk> 

10.  Trichia  exigua.     Feld.  in  lib 

11.  Narosa  conspersa.     Walk. 

12.  Limaoodea  gradoaa-     Westw.  lAet 

13.  Drepanal  . 

14.  Zeoaera  GoffeB.     H.  ' 

15.  Agrotis  B^etom.     Wen.  T.  Bi^' 

Grub. 

16.  Galleriomorpha  lieh«Qoi<lc&    F<it' 

lit 

17.  Boarmia  Ceylanica.  Fold,  in  lit. 

18.  „      leucoatigmaruL     FeU.iB'- 

19.  Eapitheda  cofiesxia.     Feld.  tsK- 

20.  Fortrix  coffearia.     Feld.  in  liL 

21.  Uracilariat   ooffeifcrfialU.   Moldk 

DipUra. 

22.  Anthom/Ea  I  coffen.  N.  in  3f elck 
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23.  Fb^rnktea  pmictatn.     D. 

Coltoptera. 

24.  Ancyloncychaapw?  (White  Grab.) 

25.  AtbiDBs  1  destructor.  N. 

Aptera. 

26.  Aoams  coffva.  N. 

Mammalia. 

27.  Goliinda  EllJoti.  Grsy  in   Kel.  Prod. 

(Cfiffee-rat.) 
The  "  rat"  does  much  miscliief  by  gnaw- 
ing (iff  the  yuung  branchea,  npp.irently  to 
get  At  the  tender  pith  ;  it  ia  onlled  "  Dadda- 
weddft"  by  the  Singaleee,  ia  iw  large  oa 
a  -wexset,  and  of  a  greyieh-black  colour. 
Mnnkeys,  Bquirrelj,  and  the  rat  commit  ^ 
depredatioriH  in  fruit  time  ;  tliey  are  partial 
to  the  sweet  pulp  which  they  digest,  but 
evuCLiato  the  beans  whole. 

The  Gardener'*  CAroniele  received  from 
Mr.  ThvaiteBBBpecimen  of  a  minute  fungi 
A  few  trees  were  first  noticed  tu  he  infected 
ill  May,  but  at  the  time  nl  Mr,  'I'hwaitea' 
commatiicatioii  (Ju)y  24),  two  or  three  acres 
were  showing  the  fungus  upon  the  leaves. 
These  latter  full  off  before  their  proper  time. 
Amongst  more  than  a  thousand  species  of 
fungi  received  from  Cevlnn  this  does  not 
occur  :  and  it  is  not  only  quite  new,  hnt  with 
difficulty  referable  to  any  recognised  section 
of  fungi.  Indeed  it  aeems  jnst  irit«rraedi»te 
between  tnie  mould  and  Uredcs,  allied  on 
tbo  one  band  tu  Trichobais,  and  on  the  other 
to  Rliinotricbom.  Though  the  fungns  is  de- 
veloped from  tlie  parencfaym  of  the  leaf,  there 
is  not  any  covering  tu  the  little  heaps  such  as 
issooliviotuinUredoand  its  immediate  allies, 
^*bile  the  mode  of  attachment  reminds  one  of 
Bhinotnchnm.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to 
piy>poae  a  new  genus  for  its  reception. 

As  the  fnnguB  is  confined  to  the  under 
surface  of  tbe  leaves,  and  tlie  mycelium  la  not 
superficial,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  re- 
roedy  ;  bat  ws  should  be  inclined  to  try  sul- 
phur by  means  of  one  of  the  iostrunients  which 
lire  used  in  the  hop  grounds  in  Kent,  or  syr- 
inging with  one  of  the  snlplinreous  solutions 
vrhioh  have  have  been  recommended  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  hop  mildew. — Rev.  II.  J. 
.Btrteley. — Colombo  Obterver. 

The  Cnfee  Bug,  Leoauium  cofftte,  Walker, 
establishes  itnelf  on  tbe  young  shoota  and 
hiida,  which  it  eovera  with  a  noisome  incrus- 
tation of  scales,  enclosing  its  larvra,  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  which  the  fruit  shrivels 
and  drops  off.  It  is  a  Coccus,  and  a  number 
of  brownish  watt-like  bodies  may  be  seen 
Bttidding  the  young  roots  and  occasionaUy 
the  margins  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves. 
£Ucli  of  thege  waits  is  a  transformed  female 
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containing  a  large  number  of  eggs  (700), 
which  are  hatched  within  it.  When  the 
young  ones  come  out  of  their  neat,  they  may 
be  observed  rouning  about  on  the  plant,  look- 
ing like  wood-lice,  but  shortly  after  being 
hatched,  the  males  seek,the  uDdersides  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  females  prefer  the  young 
shoots  as  their  place  of  abode.  The  larvn  o£ 
the  males  undergo  transformation  into  pupie 
beneath  their  own  skins,  and  their  wings  are 
hDriE'>ntaI,  and  their  possession  of  wiogs  may 
possibly  explain  the  comparatively  rsre  pre- 
sence of  the  male  on  the  bushes.  The  female 
retains  her  powers  of  locomotion  until  nearly 
□f  full  size,  and  it  is  about  thia  time  that 
r  impregnation  takes  place.  The  pest  does 
not  produce  great  injury  until  it  has  been  two 
or  three  years  on  an  estate,  but  at  length  the 
scales  on  the  plants  become  numerous,  the 
clusters  of  berriea  assume  a  blaok  sooty  look, 
nnd  a  great  number  of  them  falloff  before  they 
are  mature,  Theyoiingshootshave  a  dingust- 
ing  look  from  the  number  of  yellow  pustular 
bodies  farming  on  them,  the  leaves  get 
shrivelled,  and  on  many  trees  not  a  single 
berry  forma.  The  coffee  bug  first  appeared 
in  1843,  on  the  Lupallu  Oalla  bstates,  and  it, 
or  a  closely  allied  speciea,  has  been  observed 
on  the  Citms  acida,  Psidium  pomiferum.Myr- 
tns  Zej'lanica,  Boaa  indica,  Careya  arhorea, 
Vrtex  negundo  and  other  plants,  aud  most 
abundantly  on  the  coffee  bnahes  in  moist 
places.  It  reappears  though  eradicated,  and 
is  easily  conveyed  on  cloths  from  one 
place  to  another.  Dr.  Gardner,  whom  Sir  J. 
E.  Tennent  qviotes,  is  of  opinion  that  all  re- 
medies have  failed,  and  that  it  mnst  wen  it- 
self out  as  other  blightado. — Sir  J.  TtwMnCt 
Celyon,  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

The  Sydney  "Aforntnjr  ^emfaf  describes 
an  experiment  on  the  Aphis  or  coffee  moth 
which  shows  that  bj  a  »ery  simple  ap- 
plication, coffee  plants  may  be  freed  from 
these  destructive  insects.  A  number  of 
the  insects  were  placed  on  a  leaf  under  n 
powerful  microscope.  A  drop  of  a  simple  so- 
jiition  of  soda  in  water  was  let  fall  among 
them.  They  instantly  lefb  their  hold  on 
leaf  and  fell  dead.  Such  a  solution  could 
be  applied  without  injury  to  coffee  plants. 
Sulphur  has  hitherto  been  the  favorite 
treatment. 

In  the  Bonthem  parts  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  the  Borer  is  a  name  given  to  the 
larvte  nf  cotenpterous  beetles  which  injure 
coffee  trees.  There  are  two,  the  white  and 
red  borer  ;  the  chief  of  these  ia  the  Xylotre- 
chus  quadripes  of  OhevroTat.  In  Cuorg 
coffee  trees  have  also  been  injured  by  the 
rot,  ft  disease  resnlting  firom  improper 
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prnuing.  The  rot  attacks  and  decafs  th« 
centre  of  the  atem.  In  Coo^,  when  the 
tree  ia  attacked  b;  tlie  borer,  the  leaves 
become  jelton  and  drpp.  The  insects  are  gene- 
rally about  the  diameter  oF  a  email  qaill,  are 
altrajB  confined  lo  the  wood,  and  never  enter 
the  bark  nntil  the  Urva  hna  done  its  votk, 
paaaed  through  the  pnpa  aiage,  and  is  about 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  b;  the  femsje  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  the  popa  boiera  tnnnel  up  the 
heart  of  the  plant. 

In  1859  60,  the  exports  from  the  hill  dia- 
trictaof  Madras  irere  from 


Quantity. 

Vch.^j. 

Porta  of  Malabar 
Canara 
Tinnevelly 
Madras 

Ibe. 

7,351,926 

5,133,635 

233,693 

8,158.974 

Ks. 

7,36,177 

8,66,644 

23,387 

2,49,846 

Iba. 

20,878,23b 

Ks.l,875.(;M 
£.      187,605 

The  produce  of  the  various  coffee-growing 
countries  in  the  wi>rld  vae  lately  set  down  at 
the  follovfing  figures  : 

South  and  Cxntr^l  Auerici. 

Millione  of  lbs. 

Coata  Rica ...     9 

Ia  OuayraandForto  Cabello,...   35 

Braail 302 

British  West  Indies 8 

French  and  Dutch  Westrndiee,.     7 

Guha  and  Porto  Bico. 30 

St  Domingo, 33} 

Asia  AMD  THK  East. 

Java, 140 

The  Philippine  lelea,-.  -..      3 

Celebes,...  H 

Sumatra,...  —         ...       fi 

CeyloD,...  3* 

Malabar  and  Mysore, 20 

Anbia  (Mocha), 3 

275,000  tone. 
Mr.  Fowler  ia  his  evidence  before  a  Corn- 
mi  ttaa  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  gave 
2,500  to  4,000  feet  aa  ihe  most  favorabli 
elevation  for  the  growth  of  coSee. — 
iJittner  on  (ht  Entmv!$  of  th*  Cofee  plant. 
£idie  on  Cofee  planting.  RoyLe 
J'roductive  Hetoureet  of  India.  Eng.  Cye. 
Sinmonit  Colonial  MagadneVol.  XV.Joui 
nal  India  Arehiptlago.  Vol.  iii.  1852.  .Sin 
MoncTf  GommerHal  Produeli.  Dr.  JiiddeU, 
J>r,  Maton.  Bonynge's  America,  p.  65.  Madrat 
Exhibition  Jury  Riportt.  Cat,  Exhibition 
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of  1862.  Hiatal  Food  and  itt  adulUraiimi. 
Sir  J.  Tenvenl'i  Ceylon.  Madrat  Tjmsi,  19bt 
January  1B59,  Madras  Statitman.  plaij}mh 
Aden,  Bombay  Standard,  January  IBM. 
Hev.  31.  J.  Berkeley:  Colombo  Olunti. 
SydTify  Herald, 

COHAT,  See  Kohat,  EelaL  p.  4BS. 

COHUNE  OIL,  a  product  of  Ijie  kernel  of 

e  "  Attalea  funifero,"  of    Martioi,  •  pain 

Be  native  of  South  America.  Itiitonw- 
tliing  like  tbe  cocoanut,  but  is  more  oieigii' 
Its  iiitroduotioD  into  Sonthera  Aiii 
merits  attention. — Seeman. 

COIA  OR  GOIA  MARAU.  Tam.  Piidinm 
pyriferum,  also  P.  pomiferum,  tbe  Quia 
tree.  Coia  pallam,  Tarn.  Fruit  oi  Pnd'un 
pyrifemm   and  F.   pomifenun. 

OOILADDY,  about  a  mile  to  the  wntot 
Coiladdy,  ia  a  mound  that  prevents  the  witm 
of  the  (javeri  ruuning  into  the  Coletoaa.— 
Orme, 

COILGUDDY,  a  pagoda  8  miles  eut  i^ 
Madura. 

COIMBATORE:,  a  collectorate  of  ths 
Madras  Preaideucy,  iu  tbe  liauth  of  tbe  pwis- 
aulo.  Ita  chief  town  of  the  same  name  ia  is 
L.  11°  r  N.  and  L.  76*  68'  K,  and  is  14»! 
Teet  above  the  sea,  at  the  palace. 

The  district  ocoupies  an  area  nf  ei|^ 
thousand  four  hundred  and  Mventeen  sqouc 
miles;  over  which  some  seven  thousand  vil- 
lages and  bamlata  are  spread,po98a4Bingapopii- 
lation  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  bn- 
man  beings.  It  has  but  little  rain,  thachiif 
sooroe  of  water-supply  eppenring  tobevcUi. 
but  it  nevertheless  yields  an  annual  revennt  of 
upwards  of  tnenty-two  lakha  of  mpeee.  lb 
produce  is  grains,  mostly  of  the  diydrterip- 
iii>n,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  and  h*mp-  In 
addition  to  these,  are  the  luual  "  Gaidia'' 
condiments  and  v^etahles.  Tbe  oUmats  ii 
warm  and  not  unfrcqusntly  oppreasivc.  Bd«( 
completely  land,  or  more  pniperly,  hillloekid, 
tbe  district  ia  only  open  lo  aucliatresnif  al 
oool  air  from  tbe  aea  board  as  oau  Gad  tbtr 
tray  to  tbe  vaat  plains  of  which  it  iacompoa' 
through  the  gaps  in  the  mounbun  cbaius.  1^ 
ver  prevails  at  certain  seosona  of  tbe  year,  W 
cholera  invariably  makei  ita  appeaiaacs  tt* 
tbe  rains.  Tbs  aspect  of  ibe  country  >•«■' 
and  unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  thefe*^ 
cbes  of  green  which  are  here  and  there  |*- 
duced  by  dint  of  bard  labour,  beingtb**? 
refreshing  objects  presented  to  the  4*- 
Its  northern  part,  called  Cull^al,  has  an*- 
ons  amall  jungle  covered  hills,  and  to tH 
west  of  Collsgal  are  the  Neilgheny  ^ 
The  Anamallay  liilla  are  in  the  &  W.  ba** 
of  Coifflbatoroj  and  are  richly  clothed  viik 
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vftlokble  foraits,  with  many  elspbanta,  and  I  lamps,  witlt  aonte  obMure  marks  on  them.  la 
(ome  of  the  lower  hill  rnngea  from  the  laility  the«e  copper  cvina  are  the  chief  port 
Neilgherriea,  betwsen  whioh  ia  the  valley  nnd  '  of  the  currency,  the  vaIqq  of  the  several  ailver 
gap  or  Pass  of  Falghaut  leading  to  the  coins  benig  rurioue,  and  each  vArying  daily  in 
weslera  coast     The   Ouzziehutty  paaa  leads    the  exchange  of   the  bazar.     The  reckonitig 


ap  the  deep  valley  separating  the  Neilgherry 
hillafrom  Coliegiil.  The  Anumallay,  (literally 
elephant  hills),  ia  a  mountaiu  tract  cuverad 
bf  valuuble  forsnt  trees,  which  about  the  yeai 
I860  oere  worked  nith  an  annu.il  profit  of 
about  Ra.  50,000,  and  there  are' many  beauti- 
ful woodsin  it  suited  for  turnery.  The  wild 
kniiiiala  we  the  elephant,  tiger,  Itoparii, 
bear,  byeno,  wild  dog,  bison,  aambur,  spotted 
and  barkii]g  and  bog  deer  :  alao  tlie  wild  gnat. 
They  are  occupied  by  a  race  of  hill-men,  the 
Kader,  open,  independent,  atraightfurward 
men,  simple  and  obeying  their  mopens  or 
chiefs  implicitly.  They  are  atrong  built, 
active,  with  woolly  hair  and  something  of  the 
African  features,  and  file  their  front  teeth  to 
a  poinL  The  women  wear  enormous  circles 
of  pith  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  wUioli  Lliey 
distend  dowu  to  their  aliouldera.  A  blai^ 
motike;  is   their  greatest  dainty. 

The  loonlitiea  in  Coimbitnre,  wliiob  sup- 
ply the  beryl,  are  .also  suppoaed  to  have 
yielded  the  emerald,  though  Tavernjer  waa 
not  able  to  ascertain  that  any  part  of  India, 
in  his  day,  was  yielding  emeralds,  Taver- 
uitr (Tmttlt,  p.  144)  saya  "aa  foremeralds, 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  they  came  originally 
from  the£aBt.  And  therefore  when  jewelers 
and  goldsmiths  do  prefer  a  deep  coloured  emo- 
raid  inclining  to  block,  tell  ye,  it  in  an  oriental 
emerald,  they  speak  that  which  is  nut  true. 
I  coufeas,  I  could  never  diauover  in  what 
part  of  uur  continent  chose  stonea  are  foun4 
BiiteurelaniithattheeHatempBrtoftheworld  I 
never  produced  any  of  those  atones  Jieitlier  on 
the  oontinant,  nor  in  the  islanda.  True  it 
is,  that  since  the  discovery  of  America,  aojna 
of  tliose  Btoiies  Imve  been  often  brought  ruujjh 
from  Peru  to  the  Philippine  lalandt*,  wbenue 
titey  have  been  transpLirted  into  li^urope  ;  but 
thin  is  not  enough  to  make  Them  oriental. 
Besides  tliat,  at  this  time  they  send  them  into 
Spnin  through  the  North  Sea." — TavtraUi't 
Traeelt,  p.  144.  Ll.  Col  Hamilton  in  liUrit. 
See  India,  p  324,KorumbHr,  Ifarapati. 

COINS.  Tlje  coins  current  in  British 
Jndin,  are  the  silver  rupee  of  ISO  grains,  and 
its  portiuna  in  half,  quarter  and  eig'itli ;  also 
tho  copper  half  anna  and  quarter  atma.  Theita 
alone  are  coined  at  the  mints.  In  the  Hydera- 
bad state,  there  are  several  rupees,  the  Hali 
Bikka,  and  others;  all  of  less  weight  than  the 
rupee  of  Itritish  India,  and  mauy  Bhapetesa 
copper  coins.  In  Oomraoti  the  bankers 
pasd  sealed  baga  of  money.  In  the  Hydera- 
twd  state  the  copper  coins  in  nse  are  sbapeiesa 
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by  four,  which  is  called  a  "  Oauda." 

4  Cowries{Oavvalu,)  1  Qnnda. 
14, 16.  or  180andal  Thuodi  or  Pisa  copper, 

4  Thooddi  or  Dooddi  1  Ganda  of  coppers. 
16  or  17  Copper  Qanda  I  Rupee. 

In  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  silver 
real  and  the  copper  falus  are  current,  but  the 
Indian  rupee  auil  the  Spaniah  dollor  also  pas3 
current.  In  the  currency  of  Persia,  wheu 
Mr.  Praser  travelled,  thocoina  chiefly  used  in 
circulation  were  the  toinsun,  ducat,  rupee  (or 
real),  abbasnee  or  tiliuhee  and  falusiah.  The 
exact  value  of  these  coiua  is  disturbed  by 
the  state  of  exchange  between  India  and 
Europv,  The  number  of  abb^saee  in  a  real 
differ  ill  different  provinces,  but  are  in  general 
from  five  to  six,  and  there  are  about  aa 
many  falnaiah  in  each  abbassee ;  the  abbassea 
is  not  current  everywhere,  it  ia  of  silver;  the 
latter  are  lumps  of  copper,  heavy  and  shape- 
lens,  with  a  few  letters  stamped  uponono 
aide. 

The  following  statement  will  ehcw  the 
weight,  finenesa  and  stg,  value  of  the  coins 
formerly  coined  at  the  Calcutta  mint  reckoning 
the  value  of  gold  at  £3-17-10J  per  standard 
oz    and  silver  ut  oa.  2d. 
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These  oi>ins  are  not  now  cnrrent.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  rupee  is  current,  but 
there  an-l  thrniigtioiit  the  Archipelago  and  the 
sea  coast  of  China,  the  dollar  ia  largely  in 
use.  The  sole  Chineae  coin  is  of  copper,  and 
silver  and  giild  are  in  China,  sold  by  weight. 
PfOttr's  Joitrnei/  into  Khorasan,  p.  74. 

CUIR  is. the  fibre  from  the  rind  of  the 
cncoanut  Is  a  corruption  either  of  theMaldive 
terra  Kaubar,  or  from  the  Tamil  kayer,  a  rope. 
Tho  Maldive  Kaubar  ia  the  name  given  to  the 
cords  with  which  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Abul  Fazl  sewed  together  the  plauks  of  their 
ship.  M^t.  Faulkner  says  its  Hindnatani  name 
in  Bombay  is  "  Katha."  It  ia  largely  used  in 
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Tndia,    and   th«    exports   during  the    yett 
1850-SI  to  1860-61  were  as  under 


lbs. 

Tons. 

V.lu^ 
£- 

1830-51 

7,84B,72ft 

3,603 

21,644 

1851-S2 

5,638,612 

2,47* 

14,699 

16S2-53 

6,-^  1 1,344 

S,907 

17,300 

1853  64 

9,437,466 

4.313 

26,641 

1831-56 

8,078,660 

3,6'fl 

27,638 

I8a&  SB 

5,358,864 

?,333 

20,909 

1856-97 

8,293,712 

3,703 

25,S28 

18&7-58 

9,603.104 

4,287 

33,181 

1868-59 

10.350,800 

4,375 

3H.436 

1869-eO 

10,806,980 

4.82.'5 

41,201 

1860-61 

13,064,661) 

6,832 

57,28-1 

Tbis  fibroUB  material  appenrs  in  r.ha  market 
vitli  VHTiDua  degrees  uf  Guencaa.  Such  v 
ty  of  appearance  depends  on  the  age  at  wliicb 
the  cocuaiiut  ig  cut  and  tlie  huslc  sepa- 
rated, and  the  care  bestnwed  in  steeping  aud 
cleaning.  The  husk  or  riudof  the  uat  is  thick 
and  full  of  fibres,  nbich  iti  their  ieparated 
Bt»te  are  well  kuown  by  the  namea  of  coir 
or  khair.  In  order  to  remove  this  busk,  aii 
iron  spike  or  aliarp  piece  of  Iiard  wood  is 
fixed  in  the  grouud.  The  nut  is  then  forced 
upon  the  point,  which  passes  J>hrough  the 
fibres,  and  thereby  separates  the  rind  from  the 
shell-  In  this  manner,  a  man  can  cleur  lOUO 
nuts  daily.  For  the  beet  coir,  the  uut«r  rind 
of  the  nuts  is  bruised  and  steeped  iu  water  fur 
tnc)  or  three  dnys,  when  it  is  taken  up  nnd 
the  fibres  separated  by  the  fingers  and  scraped 
gently  with  a  bluut  knife,  and  dried  in  tlie 
sun.  If  steeped  in  watsi  too  Ioiig,they  getdnrk 
coloured.  Sir.  Robinson,  of  the  JIadraa  Civil 
Service,  in  his  report  on  the  Laccadi^es,  thus 
describes  the  method  of  making  coir  in  tliose 
islnods.  As  the  husk,  he  says,  gels  hard 
and  woody  if  the  fruit  be  allotred  to  bec»nie 
quite  ripe,  the  proper  time  for  cutting  it.  is 
about  the  tenth  moulh.  If  out  befoie  this, 
the  coir  is  weak  ;  if  later,  it  becomes  coarse 
and  hard,  and  more  difficult  to  twist,  and  ro- 
quirea  to  be  longer  iu  the  soaking  pit,  and  thus 
becomes  darker  iu  colour.  When  cut,  the  husk 
is  severed  from  the  nut  and  thrown  into  soak- 
ing pits.  These,  in  some  of  the  islands,  are 
merely  boles  in  the  sand,  just  withiu  the  in- 
fluence of  the  saltwater,  Here  they  lie  bu- 
ried for  a  year,  and  are  kept  down  by  heaps  of 
stones  thrown  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  rippSe.  In  others,  the  soaking  pits 
are  fresh-water  tanks  behind  the  crest  of  coral. 
In  these,  the  water  not  being  changed, becomes 
foul  and  dark  cohmred,  which  afiects  the  co- 
lour tit  the  coir.  When  thoroughly  soaked  the 
fibrous  parts   are  easily  separated  from  the 


woody  by  btatiog.  If  taken  out  of  tlie  pits 
too  esrly,  it  is  difiicult  to  free  the  cuir  fron 
impurities.  If  left  in  too  lung,  the  fibre  ii 
weakened,  as  is  said  to  be  the  OJiSe  also  with 
that  soaked  in  fresh  water.  The  coir  from 
the  islands  of  Kndamat,  Kiltan,  and  Chetlat, 
in  the  Laccadived,  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  de- 
scription.The  mauufactura  into  cordage  of  the 
coir  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of 
the  Laccadives.  When  soaked  sufficiently 
long,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pir.  and  beaten  with 
a  heavy  mallec  '  Subsequently,  it  is  said  to 
be  rubbed  with  tlie  liands  until  ult  the  intersti- 
tial cellular  substance  is  separated  from  the 
fibrous  jiortion.  When  quite  dean  it  b 
arranged  inU- a  loose  roving,  preparatory  to  lis- 
iiig  twisted,  which  is  done  betweru  the  palnia 
of  die  hands  in  a  very  ingenious  way,  so  as  tu 
produce  a  yarn  of  two  strands  at  once.  Na 
mechanical  aid,  even  of  the  rudest  description, 
hHS  yet  fuund  its  way  into  these  itilauds.  lo 
the^e  i.^laiids,  coir  is  one  of  the  chief  comtnodi- 
ties  i>f  barter  for  thenecessaries  oflife.as  rier, 
salt,  tobacco,  tto.  The  cuir  is  made  up  for 
their  petty  traffic  iu  Bliort  kvte  of  a  mixed 
lengtli  and  weiglit,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
these  are  collected  and  made  up  tutu  Ungthi 
iif  70  to  75  fathoms,  as  received  by  the 
Government.  The  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  coir  manufactured  from  the  coaat  not 
and  from  an  island  nut  is  very  cooaidar- 
able.  We  may  mention  that  forty  cucus- 
nuts  nre  said  to  yirld  61b.  uf  coir  in  CeyW. 
Mr.  Jlubinsou  siiys  :  "  Throe  targe  coast  nmt 
will  yield  1  lb.  <if  coir,  ineasuring  twenty-twe 
fatlioma:  whsreas  ten  smill,  fine  island  nuts 
g'>  to  abuiit  1  lb.  of  coir  ;  but  this  will 
meaanre  thirty-five  fathoms,  2  lb.  of  such  yam, 
measuring  from  70  to  75  fathoms,  are  made 
up  into  sootie,  of  wliich  there  are  fuurteea 
to  a  bundle,  nveraging  about  a  maund  of  2S 
lb.  A  Manualore  candy  of  560  lb.  will  tho* 
be  the  produce  of  5600  imts,  and  should  a«- 
lain  about  20,000  fathoms  of  yam.  Tb« 
actual  price  of  cuir  received  by  the  islanderv 
is  itbout  thirteen  rupees  per  candy.  Tbt 
vnlue  of  the  coir  produce  of  &  tree  is  calca- 
latad  to  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  annai ; 
and  that  uf  the  produce  of  one  hundred  tren 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  rupees.  Ilie  Ktf- 
age  v,\lua  of  the  total  raw  produce  of  a  km 
bearing  Fruit,  would  then  be  seven  annas  lai 
half  rupee  ;  and  that  of  a  plot  of  ••■ 
hundred  trees,  forty-five  rupees.  lyja^ 
modes  are  practised  in  Ceylon.  Al  Ckl- 
pentyra  und  the  Akkara-pattooo,  tk  na- 
tives separate  the  coir  bj  burying  i^ 
hnska  along  the  border  of  the  extensive  isil' 
ir  lake,  and  when,  afler  six  mooths  er 
more,  they  are  dug  out  very  clean,  the  fibn* 
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easily  Hparate  from  the  cellular  tiMnc  of  the   or  forty  fold. — Hooker  Him.   Jour.,   Vol,   IL 

hual^ThUtnudeuf  preparingthefibra  preTeiitsUxi^f  239,  Alatoa.   Williami'  Middle    King- 

tbe  oStinHive  smell  emanated  by   muueratiiig   doni  paffe  277. 

tlie  busk,  ao  cotoraoo  along  the  ruad  from  Co- 1      COIX  MILLET.     Coix  lacrima. 

loti.bo  to  Uatnra."  OOJfA,  also    written  Kbojab,  Cojah.  See 

China  impurta  coir  from  Haman  and  the '  Khnjah 
Archipelago.      The  great  use  to   which   c..ir  ]      ooJLAJAMON-KA-PHAL.    Ddk.     Ca- 


is  pub  is  for  cordage,  both  ropeti  and  uablrg, 
for  bouts  and  ehipa,  for  which  from  its  light- 
neu  it  is  well  auiteJ.  It  is  largely  used  by 
lipholaterets  as  a  luaterial  fur  atuffiug  mat- 
trasses,  conches,  pillnws  ;  it  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  oukum  ia  caulking  vhips.  The  fibre  is 
also  made  into  brushes  and  broojos,  as  a  sub- 
stitute fur  bristles,  is  cleaned,  curled  and 
dyed  to  resemble  horsehair,  and  made  into 
matting,  door  mats,  and  netting  for  aheep- 
foldu,  woven  into  stuir  carpets  and  floor  mat- 
tinj^.bou nets, hats, — LonJ.iixk,  of  1862,  Soj/le 
J^ib.  PI.  Hobittwn't  Iteport  on  the  Laccadtva. 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Mvrruou.  {Ondatjte). 

CUIX,  n  genus  of  plains  belouging  to  the 
order  Pauicauese.  Several  spaciea  are  kuowu  in 
India,  aqaatica,  barbata,  gigaoiea,  Letero- 
clitBi  lacrima  pumila.  The  following  are- 
Burmese  names  for  species: 
ka  le  poiik  pouk.  I    ka  la  tUeing. 

kk  te  hrciu.  lien  mru  tlioo. 

ki  le  (lice.  I 

COIX  BARBATA, 


Adati  godhumalu   Tel.  I  Oulive  Tsl. 

GiU  guldi  „       KukiUkahamu  ,. 

Ouli  midi  .,     1  Korimidi  „ 

Grows  in  India. 

COIXLACKIMA.    Linn. 
Ka-la-thea  Buhu.  I  Coil  inillet  G.ho. 

Juii'a  tear!  Eno.      | 

The  Burmese  apBcles  of  Coir,  Job'a  tears,  has 
larpe  esculent  seeds  nhick  are  parched,  like 
Indian  com  in  America,  and  they  are  often 
fur  Bale  in  the  Tei^asKerim  bazar.  It  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  South  of  China, 
for  weaving  floor  mnttiug  of  various  degrees 
cffliieness.thecoarser kinds  of  wliich  are  used 
also  to  coiiitrnct  sheds  to  screen  work- 
men when  building  huusea  and  even  the  walls 
uf  the  huts  tenanted  by  the  poor  ;  the  best 
comes  from  Lientan,  west  of  Canton.  No 
gmssea  are  cultivated  in  China  for  tuod  for 
nnimal«,  but  the  country  produces  many  spe- 
cies fitted  for  rearing  Hocks  snd  herds.  A 
great  deal  of  Coii  (Job's  tears)  is  cultivated 
in  the  Khassia  Hills  about  Moflong  :  it  is  nf  a 
dull  greenish  purple,  and  though  planted  in 
clrills,  and  cnrefojly  boed  and  weeded,  is  a 
-very  ragged  crop.  The  shell  of  the  cultivated 
sort  is  soft,  nnd  tbe  kernel  is  sweet ;  whereas 
tbe  wild  Coix  is  so  hard  thst  it  cannot  be 
broken  by  the  teeth.  Each  plant  branches 
two  or  three  times  from  the  base,  and  from 
seveu  to  nine  plants  grow  in  each  square  yard 
of  soil :  the  produce  is  small,  not  abore  thirty 


lyptrauthes  cnryophyllifulis 

COLABA,  an  island  in  kt.  18"  37' N., 
long.  72°  51'  E.  7  miles  from  Kuudaree  Is- 
Und.  In  the  spacious  hurbuur  formed  by  tbe 
islands  of  Caninjii,  Colaba,  Bumbuy,  Salsette, 
and  the  continent,  several  amallEr  rocky  is- 
lands are  scattered,  bearing  different  names. 
Of  these  are  Bombay,  Elephants,  and  a  little 
island  cluse  to  tha  latter  that  Europeans  Cidt 
Butcher  island,  but  known  to  the  people  as 
Depideva,  the  island  of  the  gods. — See 
Butcher  island. 

UOLA-MAVA.  T&u.  Anacatdiam  ooci- 
dentale. 

COLAPORE,  a  small  territory  in  the 
C»ncan,  and  the  name  of  its  chief  town  ;  is 
ruled  by  a  feudatory  rfijah,  The  territory 
has  an  area  of  3184  square  miles,  with  a 
po|>ulation  of  546,156,  and  a  revenue  of 
.£100,000.  See  Kolapure. 

COLAPTES.     See  Picidai. 

COLAR  LAKE,  a  marine  lagoon  of  great 
extent,  in  the  Masalipalam  district,  lyiug 
between  Ellore  and  the  sea.  It  ia  called 
tbeCoJar  Lake,but  isone  of  the  marine  lagooua 
known  ill  India  as  backwaters,  which  stretch 
around  the  peninsula  of  India,  one  of  tbenc, 
north  of  Madras  is  called  the  h)nnure  Lake, 
and  there  are  several  south  of  Madras  and 
on  the  Malubar  coast.      See  Lake, 

COLBERTIA  CORO.MANDELIANA.  D. 
C.  syn.  of  Dillenia  peutsgyna,  Koxb, 

COLCHICUM,  a  genns  of  plants  of  iha 
nat.  Old.  Melanthticefe,  more  than  one  species 
of  which  grow  in  Central  Asia.  The 
medJcinuI  aubatance  known  as  Aruntuta,i3  tbo 
inspissatud  juice  of  a  bulboas  plant, supposed 
to  be  a  species  uf  Cotcliicum'  It  is  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  is  much  auught  after  by  the 
people  of  the  Ilaz.krajat,  in  Central  Asia, 
being  of  high  repute  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
It  is  sold  ill  small  pieces  of  ii  dark  colour, 
but  is  indiscriminately  applied  and  must  often 
act  injuriously.  Dr.  Stewart  changes  this  into 
"  Uarun-tutiya."  Honigberger  states  this  is 
from  Agnthotes  Chiretta.  Dr.  Stewart  gives 
"  Ba-phola,"  and  Baphor  as  the  veraaculor 
names  of  another  species  of  the  Salt  Range, 
tbe  seeds  of  which  are  he  saysca11ed"is-af-goL" 
which  seems  the  ordinary  Plnntsgo. — Miuon't 
Joumes,  Vol.  ii.  p.  338.  Dr.  Stewart.  Hor- 
nigbtrger. 
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COLEOPTSEA. 

vtote  on  the  laterite  formatioii,  and  liUrite  it 
tlie  Red  Hills,  in  the  Uadnu  Lit.  Tnu.,  VoL 
IV,  100.  On  moui.da  of  Bcoriueniu  uIm 
uear  Bellary.     Ibid.  VoL  VII,  I30.-0W. 

1868. 

COLE,  Captain  Koberti  &  inilitai;  oSceiof 
the  iUdru  Armj,  eldest  sou  oF  the  than  Di. 
Uiibert  Cole,  aathur  ofau  elementarf  gramcui 
of  the  Coorg  lungUHge. 

COLEBROOKE,   H.  T.,  tnt  tbefintta 


COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Lmw. 
SuruijaD  Akab.  |  Kuljikoon,  Ob,  of  Arabs. 

Tliia  plant  grows  in  temperate  nortbem 
climates.  The  Colcbicnm  ol  medicine  is  tUe 
cormiis  and  seeds  of  Colcliicum  ButumnaU- 
Linn.  -which  is  well  described  by  Djoacuridea, 
It  was  used  by  the  Arabs,  end  is  their  sorin- 
jan;  they  give  kuljikoon  aa  its  Greek  name. 
The  Hcrmodactyla  of  the  later  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter  lonnjan  of  tiie  gi^e  a  tolerable  sketch  of  the  charaetet  vi 
Arabs,  were  no  doubt  species  o!  this  genus. ;  c-ntenta  of  the  Vedaa,  in  1803,andin  1811- 
Dr.  Koyle'sspeciraeiishave  Umii  deactibod  by  |  l^a?  he  expounded  the  prinmples  of  tb«ll- 
Dr.  Pereira.  A  tiuctura  of  hennodactjl '  fe"^"*  "ystem"  of  hindu  philosophy.  H«m 
ia  prepared  by  Uking  Hermndaotyl  (looj--  auHior  of  wvaral  momoira  on  plaats,  ^ 
injan  talk)  powdered  Jive  ounces,  jrimf  npirit 
two  pints  ;  and  in  use  aud  dose  is  the  same 
M  that  oftbeColchicum  tincture,  for  which 
on  emergency  this  may  be  substituted. — 
O'Shaaghneny.  Jioj/U,p.60l. 
COLDENIA  PUOCUMBENS.LiMN ;  Roxb. 
TripuDkhi  Hind.  I  HamuiMda  Tsl. 

Siru  Padi  Xah.  [  Ham*  padi  „ 

A  small  plant  growing  in  Southern  Indiaj 
lued  as  a  pnultice  fresh,  ulso,  when  dried  in 
powder  with  fenugreek  seeds  is  used  to 
promote  auppuratiun  iu  boils. 

COLE,  H.  T.  of  the  Hengal  C.  S.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  and 
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tion of  Delhi  inscription.  Ibid,  Vol.  VU. 
175. — On  Hindoo  religious  ceremonies.  Ibid, 
Vol.  V.  345  ;  VIL  235,  288.— On  tlie 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languagea.  Ibid,  Vol. 
VII.  199.— On  the  origin  of  some  Jla- 
homedan  sects.  Ibid,  338, — ^Description  of  Oa- 
Hamed  Gayal.  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII.  +a7,— On  the 
Vedas,  or  sacred  writings  ot  the  Hindoos. 
Ibid,  369.— Observatiims  on  the  Jains.  Ibid, 
Vol.  IX.  287.— On  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
Zodiac.  Ibid,  323.— On  oUbanura,  or  frank- 
incense.  Ibid,  377- — On  ancient  monuments, 
containing  Sanskrit  inscriptiuns.  Ibid,  S98. 
On  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.  Ibid,  429. — 
On  the  noti<ins  of  the  Hindoo  astronomers. 
Ibid,  Vol.  XII,  209.— On  the  hcighths  of  tlie 
Himalaya  mountains.  Ibid.  251.- On  the 
Dryobalanops  camphora.  Ibid,  535. — Mis- 
cellaneons  papers.  I.  Vol.  800. 

COLE,  Uobert,  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Mndroa  Army,  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Inspector  General.     He  was  Se- 

crelary  to  the  Uadraa  Literary  Society.     He  t  comis  and  Curettlio)  particiikrly  so.  A  Iqp 
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tished  in  the  Linnnan  Society's  TiaonctltM 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Besearchcs. 

COLEBROOKIA  OPPOSITIFOLIAJu- 
Bra.  UiXD.  I 

A  large  shrub  of  the  Sewalik  hills  ;  <n»l 
used  as  fuel,  at»o  to  nmke  gunpowdHcliw- 
coal,  and  the  leaves  as  fodder  for  catile,  ud 
are  applied  to  wounds  aud  bruises. 

COLEHAN.  a  part  of  Siughhum  occupitd 
by  the  Ho  as  their  proper  cpuiiUj. 
The  Culehau  is  divided  into  PirhL  ur  diatiidi, 
each  under  a  nuiuki  ur  chief,  aud  each  nlli|e 
bus  itsMundahor  headmaD. — DaUon,  p-lSS. 
See  ludia  ;  Kul  ;  tjingbutn. 

COLEOPTERA,  a  name  first  ^piiedbf 
Aristotle     ('Anim.'     i.    &o.),    and   uov  ut- 

irsolly    adopted,  to  designate   one  of  tk 

ders  iu  which  Insects  ate  divided,  the  tpfr 
cles  of  which  are  commonly  knuwu  bji^ 
oE  Beetles,  the  "  ChargoL"  ofthtBt- 
brews.  The  Coleoplera  have  usually  feai 
wings,  of  which  the  two  siiperiur,  teiwi 
elytra,  are  not  suited  to  flight,  but  for  ■  end- 
ing and  protection  to  the  two  inferior.  Tnj 
of  a  hard  and  homy  or  f«rchinent  iitt 
n:iturc,  and  when  closed  their  inner  mwgi'' 

hich  are  etraight,  touch  and  form  s  i-i"^ 
tudinal  suture ;  the  inferior  wings,  ika 
not  in  use,  are  folded  transversely  m^  i 
be  superior  and  are  membranous.  Fn*  ' 
^hia  character  of  having  the  wings  in  * 
ibeath,  the  t«rni  Coitoptem  wa«  a(>plte<l,i' 
being    composed  of    the   two  Greek  Terii 

iXeos    a   sheatb,    and    wrtpd  wings-    A 

iperior  wings,  which  form  a  shcitb,  ■ 
generally  called  elytra.  In  about  twow^ 
'  1854,  Mr.  Wallace  collected  7O0  spewirf 
beetles  in  Singapore;  a  large  portion  of  ■UA 
were  quite  new,  and  among  them  130  (fiiW 
kinds  of  elegant  Inngicorna. — {  Wa/iwE)  B*  , 
though  very  numerous  in  some  psrv  * 
tropical  Asia,  in  others,  as  in  one  psii^l^ 
Hooker's  Travels,  they  are  most  rir^,  >^ 

what  is  remarkable)  the  wood-ba[eis[£*f' 
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Jtl^Aora  was  very  common. — Hooker.  Him.  I  Singapore,  in  Japan  and  Java,  with  tlie  i 


~  Joar.  VoL  IL  p.  65>  The  prerailing  cliar- 
uter  of  Indian  entomology  is  noiformity. 
We  meet  with  imraeroas  genera,  both  of  tropi- 
oal  and  temperate  olimeB,  aaeociated  togetlier  ; 
Uia  former  more  abandaut,  the  latter  Ie«s  fre- 
quent tbaii  in  the  Himalayas.     There  ia,  bo 


of  the  folyneeiaii  Isles,  the  majority  of  th« 
HMiTie  types  abound  ;  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  aame  species  also  ooeur  in  most  of  the 
aboveioentioned  regions.  If  we  turn  onr 
eyes  to  Africa,  we  shall  there  find  a  consider- 
ity   in    the    entomology   of  this 


aver,  a  greater  iiitetmingli^g  of  forms,  mnny  i  quarter  of  tlie    globe    with    that    of    Asia. 


of  the  species  resembliug  those  of  Euroii 
may  have  been  oaptured  on  the  inountain 
ranges,  at  a  cotieiderable  elflvatiim  ;  but  in  the 
heated  valleys  of  the  East,  we  fiod  many 
EoTopeui  types  and  species,  in  numbers 
aafficient  to  ezoit«  onr  astonisliment,  It  will 
^^war,  then,  that  many  epecies  taken  in  tem- 
-psrateand  northern  climes,  are  not  confined 
to  them,  and  the  range  they  enjoy  is  very  con- 
wdarable,  extending  not  only  over  the  Old 
World,  but  also  to  the  New.  As  we  advunce 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  vegetation  is 
more  luxuriant,  in  proportion  as  heat  in- 
oreaaea,  and  the  quality  of  work  assigned  to 
tile  insect  races  ia  proportionately  increaserl. 
It  is  not  natursi  to  imsgrne  that  the  fuiic 
tiont  performed  by  them  ia  a  colder  climate, 
would  in  a  warmer  one  require  increased 
exertion  and  cspabilitiesi  It  does  not  follow, 
because  we  find  new  types  of  rarm  in  tropical 
countries  and  new  genera  of  superior  bulk 
and  power,  and  more  abundant  in  individuals, 
Ihst  therefore  they  necessarily  replace  the 
old  ones,  and  are  to  perform  the  duties 
(tecQUar  to  both  regions  ;  both  may  jive 
asd  thrive  together,  and  abound  in  the 
same  conntries,  and  will  eventually  be  found 
to  do  90.  Wheu  the  ger.era  of  tempe- 
rate ojtmee  appear  within  the  tropics,  tbey 
may  have  th«  same  functions  aesigned  them 
ther^  as  iu  colder  latitudes,  but  when  we  find 
new  types  of  form,  end  a  more  pownful  or- 
ganisation, with  the  size  of  the  insects 
greatly  inoreaaed  (as  is  the  case  iu  tropical 
regions),  it  almost  natiirally  follows  that 
they  are  intended  solely  for  those  regions, 
and  for  the  increase  of  work  they  are  there 
destined  to  perform  ?  Uniformity  of  entomolo- 
gioal  character  throD^out  the  peninsula  and 
the  East,  ia  prnbably  in  a  gi-eat  measure  to  be 
leooiintcd  for  by  the  general  uniformity  of  its 
temperatnre,  vegetation,  and  soil ;  there  may, 
indeed,  be  other  causes,  which  particularly 
inflnenoe  it,  but  thess  may  be  esteemed  the 
Dtost  essential.  The  range  which  genera  here 
mjoy,  is  very  considerable :  in  part  of  the 
Himalnyaa,  at  the  extreme  southern  points  of 
[ndis,  ia  the  West,  and  even  in  its  Eastern 
Isles,  there  is  one  prevailing  character,  evin- 
cing every  where  the  prevalence  of  tropical 
ienera.  In  Kepal  and  the  sonthemmoet  ex- 
tremity of  Mysore,  and  in  Oeylon,  at 
Bombay,  uid  at  Madras,  at  Calcutta  and 
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Amonf!  the  Carabid»  occur  Anthia,  Ortbogo- 
'  nius,  Trigonodactyla,  and  Sisgona.  Among 
the  LamellicorncB,  Epirinus  and  Popillia,  the 
conicfll  Buprestidie  and  the  extraordinary 
Psussidffi,  which  last  are  chiefiy  found  only 
in  these  reginna  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  genera  Melyris,  Megalopua,  Sagra,  and 
Adririum  ;  Dui^luB,  among  the  Hymenoptera, 
and  DiopBis  among  the  Diptera  as  well  as 
many  more.  Passing  from  genera  to  species, 
wo  shall  find  that  precisely  the  same  occur  in 
both  continents  ;  among  the  most  conspicn- 
ous,  are  Copris  midae,  Sabjeu^  and  Pithecins, 
Cetonia  cornuta,  and  Lytta  gigaa.  One  ex- 
ample is  Ateuchus  sanctus,  which  very  closely 
rcRemblea  the  celebrated  Sacred  Beetle  of 
the  Egyptians,  tlie  object  of  their  wor- 
sliip,  regarded  by  some  as  an  emblem  of 
fertility,  but  mure  probably  that  of  eternity. 
The  beautiful  wing  cases  or  elytrse  of  the 
Bitprestria,  order  1st  ColEoptem,  are  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green  colour,  nnd  are 
imported  into  Great  Britain  principally  from 
Calcutta,  )U  ornaments  of  kbus-khns  fans,  bas- 
kets, &c.,  and  on  muslins  to  enrich  tlje  em- 
broidery. The  beetle's  wings  sent  from  Bur- 
msh  and  Akyab  were  called  "  Chenk  Poorie" 
and  "  Thungon  Poorie."  The  blistering 
beetles  nf  India  are  several  species  of  Myla- 
brie.  The  market  value  in  Britain  is  only 
fit.  %d.  the  pound. 

Westwood  gives   the  following   oluufics- 

I.     Ordiii.     Colxoptsha, 
yae.  1.     PraUinsn. 
Gtodtphagoiu  A  dtphaga. 
Fam.      Cicendelida, 
„        Caratode. 
il^rtid^\agau»  A  dtpkaga, 
Sam.     Dyticfdte. 
Gfirinida!. 
Phjilhi/ttridouM  BypopKaga. 
FiH.      HeteroceridM. 
„        PaniiilH. 

Hslophorian. 
.,         HydrophilidK. 
„       SphBriditdn. 
Agathididilda. 
Nttrophagou*  Bfpophaga, 
Fam.      ScaphidiidN. 
,,       Silphidn. 
„        NitlduUdak 

StA-Famiig.    TrogostidM.' 
„  Casnjidei. 

BwMytrovi  Bypophoga. 
FiM.      Staphylinidn. 
aab.PamUji.    PseUphidtK  , 
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Ctatiearna. 

Fam 

Bjirhidc 

Hitt«rid>a. 

ZamcUkoma. 

F«N 

Luwnian- 

Ptlukcea. 

Fa« 

.Gaotriipida, 

SiTArnbieiiiai, 

AphndiidiG. 

Troqidw. 

D.ni-lidi. 

Buteli.iie. 

Melolonthidn. 

GkphyridK. 

Cetomida. 

Serrico'tiei. 

Fam 

EUteridn. 

CjpbonidB. 

L»mpyrid8s. 
TeleiifcoTide. 

Uclyridn. 

CItridn. 

PtjDid*. 

Lymexylonid*. 

Bortriciii<l». 

BeUromeroKt  CaltapUra.                          \ 

TnKhelia. 

Fam. 

Notoiidte. 

Pjr^ohoridiD. 

L»griid». 

Horiida),     ■ 

Unrdelidn. 

CnnlhaiidcB. 

S.l(.ingids,. 

(Edimeridro. 

Malwidrjidae. 

.^li'vAefto. 

Fam. 

Ciatelid». 

Oowj/jJirfM. 

Fam. 

DJAperids. 

Tfnebrionids!. 

BUptidn. 

PiineltidK. 

.BVcopK"-"- 

Fam. 

Brochidie. 

AttelAbidfo. 

ScolytidEB. 

i«vfe™-. 

Fam. 

Prionid«. 

OanmbfcidEB. 

Leptnridee. 

Fam. 

Phjttpkaga^ 
CriJ<riaM. 

Cuudidie. 

aaluneidn. 

Fam. 

Er..tjlidfB. 

Endomychidw. 

CocciDelids. 

Aittuhut  lacer.- 

-The  Mcred  beetle  of  the 

Egyptiana,  a  foaad  in  Egypt  and  Western  | 

Asix. 

1 

The  Lampyridei 

—A  triba  of  the  MrIico- 1 

and  firs-fly. 

i 
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Firefiy  is  the  name  g'tren  to  specia  ot 
Eluter  and  Ltunpyris,  of  the  order  Coleoptn, 
andto  the  Fiilgora  of  the  tropin.  F.  Uttt- 
nariniHof  South  America,  F.  oaodelintcif 
S.  E.  Asia.  The  latter  resort  to  moist  piua. 
The  Lftm|iyti8  Fire-fly  is  the  HonciiB  Is- 
miiieose  of  the  French.  The  Rnmaiu  ttjied 
the  lumiDOiiN  insects  by  the  common  Mum 
noctiluca,  and  hiciola. 

Scarnbceut  atlai  is  a  native  of  Jan,  in  roe 
of  the  Prion  ids, 

7'kt.raUt  is  a  genus  of  Coleoplent,  oi 
tlia  tribe  Cicindelidte,  confined  to  Sooth  But 

The  DyliKui  grinevt,  one  of  the  aqutie 
Coleoptera,  is  found  in  Europe  and  m  Ba- 
gal. 

Chinese  insecteiTere  described  as  far  bi^ 
ns  the  times  of  Fabricitis  and  oE  Dononnii 
1798  i  vith  this  exception,  there  were  wy 
BCHnty  notices  of  other  Chinese  insects  (en- 
salt  Dejeaii's  catalnguea  of  Coleopteia]  rati 
Mr.  Hope,  in  March  1842,  pa'blished  btif  ■ 
CfDtury  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Canton  andQia- 
san,  collected  by  Dr.  Cantor,  Part  of  Kr. 
Bowring'a  Coleoptera  andEomopteraof  Hn^ 
Kong  and  neigh bnurhond  were  publisiied  io 
the  Aiiuals  of  Natural  History,  VoL  IT, 
Deoember  1844,  by  Mr,  Adam  White.  IV 
rarer  species  of  the  carabideous  genera,  fre- 
quent marshy  looalities  or  the  snrDmitt  <f 
mountains.  Several  fine  species  were  tbm 
captured  intolerable  abundance;  afiiwGt- 
lerita,  aevernl  Chlsanii,  tliree  species  <rf  Hel- 
liiB,  Panagteus,  several  l.ir^  Pheroeaplii  (Bn- 
chinidte),  a  CUvina,  Dyachirins,  Casnoiui,  u' 
Arga  or  Leptotracheilns.  The  beetles  be- 
toMgini;  to  Badieter,  the  Amarsa  and  Hw;*- 
lid»  are  of  small  size-  The  largest  emit- 
deoiis  form  has  much  the  appeaiants  i 
Omasens.  It  is  thirteen  tines  long.  Inde^ 
iag  the  tiger  beetles  and  their  allies  iriA 
carabideous  beetles,  Hong  Kong  cennctis*- 
duce  much  under  760  species.  ThecarabidtM 
genera  are  the  most  abundaDt  of  all  the  isntf 
tril>ea  during  winter  in  Hong  KoDg>  Mm 
forms  commencing  to  appear  with  anta^ 
In  April  they  are  very  abundant,  andtM 
are  still  found  a  fan  in  Uay.  They  tk« 
hone* ST,  give  place  to  the  cicindelida,  bm  : 
of  which  are  found  here  during  winter,  u 
Cicindela,  Mr.  Bowring  mentions  tenqM<> 
CoUiuris  longicoUis  is  found  on  the  floica' 
BauhiniA  Yahlii  {%)  W.  and  A.  Tmal^ 
pulcbripes  (White)  on  LitcUee  Tree^  tf^ 
ing  in  habit  from  its  congeners  by  !<■( 
found  on  trees,  not  at  their  roots.  Itii^ 
terous,  like  other  species.  A  small  ^Mtt' 
Labia  and  of  Brachinos  ia  found  on  floM^ 
Scaritea  has  not  hitherto  been  found  ia  tt> 
Island,  and  Cilosoma  and  CarKboa  pn^cr  m 
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protmbly  oonfiued  to  Nortlisni  China.  Water 
beatlw  an  abuDdant  in  poola  during  tbe 
ipring  months,  aud  comprise  genera  froi 
tbt  giant  Troohalua  to  tbe  more  minui 
bnt  Btill  interesting  forms.  At  the  same 
eeuon  Copropbagona  iusecU  ttre  abundant. 
O'lthophagi,  armed  cai>-a-pie,  yielding  in  in- 
teieat  to  few  of  the  Indian  apecies,  and 
Ki  nnmeroua  that  fiftf  species 
MtiniKtewere  no  exaggeration.  Copris,  Oiiitia, 
lliater  and  Aphodius,  as  might  be  ex[iected, 
had  perhaps  tbe  largest  known  species  of 
3idy[^iiB on  record — the  S.  Bo"ringii{\Vhite), 
reoiarkable  for  the  extrnordinary  ai^inal  pru- 
jectioua  from  its  ooxra.  Similar  spines  occur 
in  S.  BsnegFilenais.  The  Bracfael^itreous genera 
ire  far  from  abundant:,  and  che  forma  small ; 
DM  of  the  largest  is  a  small  Emus,  6  lines  iong. 
Ofblher  families  of  insecta,the  mass  are  fuuud 
a  the  ommeuoement  of  aammer  and 
thegnramer  rains,  between  April  and  August 
Diaaeliciu  Cautori  is  found  in  Hong-Kong  as 
veil  a*  in  Chiiaan.  There  arn  many  interest- 
ing speciea  belonging  to  tbe  Melolont  hideous 
X  Cetonideous  genera,  and  those  eiift-bodied 
iDKCts,  amongst  which  Lampyris,  CebriOi 
Ualachins,  &c  are  classed.  An  Atraotocerus 
it  of  very  rare  oconrrence.  Elateridn  and 
Boprestide  not  very  abundant.  Doruus  on  the 
nuontain  range  nbove  Victoria  in  June. 
Puialus  genus  abounds  over  India  and  the 
lrchi|)elngn.  The  Mylabridm  few  in  sjiecies, 
iboand  in  numbers.  The  Heteromerous 
jtnera  tolerably  numerous,  but  principally 
ouid  onder  stones  on  hills  ;  not  oti  the  aea- 
ihoca  u  ill  the  Mediterranean.  Coaayphus 
MS  not  been  found.  Tha  Helopidta  which 
lerunr  Agarics  under  bark  are  scarce,  for  trees 
n  reatricted  to  a  few  ravines  in  Hon^-Kong. 
fotirhhstanding  this  there  are  iiumernus 
arms  of  the  Longicorni  and  Curculionidte, 
DDnd  on  bushes  if  trees  are  wanting.  A 
me  species  of  Tetraglenes  (a  Manilla  genua) 
rith  the  four  eyes  quite  distinct.  Td  one  of 
Iw  families  which  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
!ulMptcra,  brlonga  Sagra  purpuroit,  found  on 
Inphorhia  nntiquorum  as  S.  lugubris  in 
^loD,  in  found  on  tbe  castor  oil  plant — 
■onaciabave  been  found  in  Ceylon  at  Puint 
■  Galle,  Limn  onthe  mum  Wightianum 
itich  grows  in  tanks,  is  deV'^urcd  by  a 
^ludeons  larva.  There  are  in  Hong. 
ioog  many  interesting  specif  of  G&leruca, 
rioeeridx,  Clythrids,  the  pretty  Flaty- 
xjM  bifasciatua.  Tortoise  Beetles,  and 
ime  of  our  early  favorites,  the  Voches  a 
ien,  one  of  which  is  a  very  large  sized  species, 
bree  new  speoiaa  of  Faussus  were  found 
ider    stones,  and  in   the  nest  of  a  small 
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of  seventeen  hundred  feet  The  three  species 
alt  crepitate,  and  at  least  one  of  them  has  a 
discharge  staining  like  that  of  a  Brachinns. 
Cocooideousparasitessare  found  on  theDraguu 
fiy  and  oil  the  commun  Fulgora  oandelaria,  au 
inhabitant,  but  not  illuiuiuac(»,  of  the  Puinple-  . 
mos  trees.  Out  of  the  six  hundred  species 
of  Cbineiie  Culeoptera,  which  have  been  col- 
leuted)  at  least  five  hundred  require  careful 
search  amoTigst  fiowers,  or  under  stouea  or 
other  localities.  Hong  Kong  is  chiefly  Indian 
in  its  forms,  but  the  capture  of  so  many 
cambideoiis  genera  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  northern  Oiina,  where  a  true  caiahus  is 
found,  must  contain  some  interesting  beetles 
approaching  to  the  European  forms.  In 
vain  do  we  look  on  the  sen  shore  of 
China  for  the  Scaritid»  and  Pimaliffi  bo 
abundant  in  the  Meiiiterrouean.  The  cold 
season  is  in  mi  country  very  productive 
uf  insects ;  that  of  Hi>iig  Kong  produces 
numerous  species  uf  the  only  ones  likely  to  be 
found  during  that  season  of  the  year — tbe 
Carabideous  forma,  whilxt  the  China  Pine, 
Dug  violet,  Asulea  and  Honeysuckle  are  ia 
blossom. — (Captain  Champion  in  Journ.  B 
At.  Soc.   Auguit  1848,  No.  CXCIV.) 

Cicindtlidte. — The  following  genera  belong. 
iiig  to  this  family  are  not  uncummon  in  India, 
viz.,  Therates,  Tricondyla,  and  CoUiuria  :  the 
two  former  are  characteristic  of  a  aouthem 
range,  while  the  Utter  ia  abundant  throughout 
the  eastern  continent.  Of  Indian  Cicindelidn, 
more  tlian  sixty  species  have  been  observed  ; 
the  most  splendid  of  the  rac«  abotind  in 
N^epat.  Among  variona  species,  however, 
peculiar  to  the  Himalaya,  only  one  approach- 
es the  form  of  our  European  Qermanica. 

In  Ceylon  the  recorded  species  of  Ci- 
cindelido:  inhabit  tbe  plains  or  the  coast 
i»>untry  of  Ceylon,  and  several  of  them  are 
also  found  on  continental  India-  Many  of 
the  species  of  Carabidm  and  of  Scapliylinidte 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  insects  of 
these  two  families  in  north  Europe.  In 
the  Scydm»iiidB,  Ptiliadm,  Pbalacridre,  Niti- 
dulidie,  Colydiad»,  and  Lathridiad»j  the 
northern  form  is  still  more  striking,  and 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  tropical  forms 
of  tlie  gigantic  Oopridn,  Buprestidte,  and 
Cerambycidn,  and  with  the  ElateridEe,  Lam- 
pyridffl,  Teoehriondie,  Helopidie,  Meioida, 
Curculiondfe,  Prionidee,  Cerambycidis,  Lam- 
Endomychidte.  The  Copridse,  Dyn- 
satidse,  Melolonthidas,  Cetonidic,  and  Pas- 
salidffi  are  well  represented  on  the  plains 
the  coast,  and  the  species  ara 
mostly  of  a  tropical  character.  Tbe  Hy- 
drophilidie  have  a  more  northern  aspect,  as  ia 


illow  ant,  all  these  had  reached  the  highest    generally  the  case  with  aquatic  species.     The 
VTotion  to  be  found  in  this  island,  upwards  I  order  Strepaiplera    is  considered  aa  belong. 
3IS  C  313      ,    ,.^ 
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tng  to  th«  MoidelliJea,  and  is  represented 
by  the  gCDUB  Myrmecolaz,  wliich  is  peculiar,  u 
yet,  to  Cejlon,  In  the  Curculionidee,  tbe  einglH 
BpecieB  of  Apion  will  recall  to  miud  the  grest 
abundance  of  that  genus  in  North  Eurupe. 
— {TtnnmCa  Sktithti  of  the  Nat.  Hitl.  of 
Cegion,  p,  448-444.) 

Mt.  Weatwood  in  his  Oriental  Entomolu^, 
givee  the  following  as  the   more  remurkabte 
of  ihe  (ndian  Coleoptera. 
See.  Lamdlicomia. 
Encbeicua  (cheirotoiius)  MacLeaiL    tt^ttlw. 
Aasuu,   HiraahiyL 
„        Dupontinuus.  £ttmditer.  Phitip- 

Dynaatea  Haidwicki.  Hope.  NepnI. 
Jumnos  Bnckeri.  Sawidert-  Himalayn. 
Heterorhim  ntgrltarBia.  Hope.  India  gene- 

„      anthraciOA,  WtitK.  Upper  India. 

„       beiigalensia,  Bengal. 
„      bicornia,  Timoi'. 
„       biguttala,  Fbilippinea. 
J,       bimacula,    Bengal, 
J,       cbildrenii,        „ 
„       confusa,  Java. 
„       cnvera,    Bombay. 
,,       decora,  Java. 
„       divea,  EHut  Indies  ? 
i,      elegana,  Central  India. 
II      glaberrinia,   Eaat  Itnties. 
„       hope!,  Nepal, 
,1      Juciinda,    Cliino,  Africa. 
,(      leeu,  Java,  Sylbet. 
,,      Digritanis,  Ncpaul. 
„       ornata,  Myaore. 
„       olivacea,  India, 
I,      petelei,  Eaat 

„       punctatiaaina,    Aaaam,  Sylhet. 
„       tibialis,    E.  Indies,  Aaaam. 
Bombodea  uraua,  ITeriio.  Himalaya. 
Peperonota  hnrringtonii,  Weita.  Himalaya. 
Paraataaia  rufopicta,  Weiiio.  Aasami  SylLeti 
Fam.  Lveanidot. 

LuoanoB  dux,  Wetta.  Manilla. 

„      platycephalus,£ope.  Asaatn.KhaS' 

aya. 
„      multidentatus.  Watw.  E.  Indies. 
„       iuquinatna,   Wettw.  India. 
„       atrigioeps,  Watw.  Himalaya. 
„      Mearseii,  Sope.  SylheL 
„       loiigiier,  Sehonherr,  Borneo, 
de  Haavii,  WtlM. 
SjD.  tarandui,  Swed. 
meUllifer.AIv. 

„       Jenkinaii,  Wettw.  Assam. 
„       occipetolia,  Nope.    Philippines. 
„      EBratus,  i^ope.Tena3Berim,  Penang. 
„       castanoptenis,  Bope.  Nepanl. 
],       bicolor,     Otiv.    Nepanl,    Ualay, 
Penang. 
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Lncanus  gsiella  Pabiicins,  Skm. 
„       Fur.        a.  delessertii,  Gtur. 
„  h  cuvera,  Hope. 

,,  e.  priiisepii,  Hope. 

„  d.  bicotur,  Snutidm. 

„  t.  sauiideraii,  Uoft. 

,,  /.  Barmeiateiiitfapt. 

.,  0.  ainenaia. 

Fam.  SlaUridee. 

Campoaleniua  templetonii,  WeUv.  Ccfhn 
„  diihniii,  $Vettii).  Assam. 

,,  etepfaenaii,  Hope,  NepaoL 

„  hopei,  WnM.  Tenasaerim. 

OzynopteTun  cumingii,  Hope.  PliilipjinHL 
Pectootm  Mellii,  Hope.    Simla,  'HbcL 
AlauB  mcerens,  Weitn.  India, 

,t     sculptun,  Wettw.  Kbaaaya,  Hilh 
n,     aordidiia,  Weatw.  Ceyloiit 
Fam.  Eitetumida. 

Galbella  vinlacea,  Weria.  E.  Indies. 
Fam.  TeUphoridx. 

Icbtbyuma  lateralis,  Wntv.  Java. 
,,  ooBtalis,  ITutw.  Moulnnia 

„  basalis,  Wata.  Moulmcin. 

Fan.  P(utiJ<e. 

Faunsna  Jerdoni,  Hope,  East  Indies. 
„         Ihiyaii  „ 

„         ci'goatuB  „ 

„         deiiticulatna  „ 


„  futviis  „ 

J,  Hard  wick  ii  „ 

„  Hearaeauns  „ 

,,  Jousaelinii  „ 

„     iriii»™i. 

,,  Saundersii  „ 

,,         SteVenaianus  „ 

„         thorncicuB  „ 

„         tibialis  Bengal 

MerismoderuB  Bnaaouli,  ffeitw.  Cm 

Saliarunpure. 

Faai.  EngidtK, 

I'riouopbura  cyliDdcica,  ITmM.  ImSl 
Petalupbora  Castata,   kFeatw.  Jan- 
Heluta  mellii,  Weaia.      Simla,  TUtt. 
Fam.  Silphido!. 

Apatetica  lebidid<:B,  IV»(ic.    HivlV*  i 
fam.  Brenlhidei. 
Arbenodes  xipbiati,  Wettw. 
Teramocerus      erythrodere^    (^^-  * 

PhiJippiDes. 
Diuris  forcipatus,  WeHiB.  I^sai^ 
Caledromua  mellii,  Gwrnn  FliiS^*^ 
Taphtoderes  Wliitii,  Wtetv.  f 
See.  Lon^icome*. 
Fam.  TrieUnoiomidae. 
Trictenotoma  cbildrenii,  Gtef- ' 
„  templetonii,  ^^ 

renea,  i>of-ri(.B«*^_ 
Hammatichenia  marmonft '"'' 
alaya. 


,0^ 


Phryneta  ma^ratifer*.  Mtlij/.     Kep»ul. 
Gnonu  plumigeTK,  Jtrlti/.     Jkvo. 
MtmobaiumaB  pnnctulfttuBj/«Wy.  Himalftya. 
„  Ufwciatiu   39,  Mell^.    Him- 

alaya. 
.  Weatwoodii,  Milln.  Himalayn. 

Am.  Cerantbycida. 
Ceramhyi  talophoroidea,  IP«(i*.  Ceylon. 
PprpnnoeQUA  10  punoiatoB,  Wulte.  Assam. 
9  „  Wrflw.     Java. 

Abryna  eximia,  Ntuim.     Manilla. 
Doliopi  geometrica,    Waierhciue,  Maiiilla. 
„      cnoulionoides      I'hilip  [lines. 
Anoplophora  lucipor,  Ntvm.     MatiilR 
Pachjteria  dimidinta,  We^a.     Aasam. 
Saperda  bicolnr,  Wttlw.     Assam. 
J.  E.  R.  Hopt,  M.  L,.  S.  J.  WtihMood  in  M. 
I.  S.  Journal.  S'r  J.  E.  TtiMtiit  Nat.    Hitt. 
»/  Otylon.    Wailaeet  Arehi.  Captain  Gkap- 
umiitBmg.  At.  Soe.  jown. 

OOLEKOON,  a  river  on  the  Coromandel 
ttut,  in  tat.  1 1"  22'  N.,  which  has  within  its 
Dtranca  a  small  island,  with  the  fort  of  Pe- 
icotta.  Inland  an  situated  four  remarkable 
DildiaBB  called  the  Challambaram  pagodas. 
-Ffortburffh. 

■  COLEUS  AMBOINICUSO.  Lottr. 
.  cnuBifnlius  £tnth.  \  PlectranthuB 
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B«sa.  I  EarpKi 
MDti7  Borage        Ssa.  | 

A  deliRhlfully  fragrant  plant  of  the  Penin- 
la  of  India,  and  grown  in  gardens.  Its 
(vea  ara  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or 
nised  and  mixed  with  food,  driok  or  niedi- 
la. —  Vdut. 

COLEUS  BAUBATU3.  Bbkth. 
Mtnntbiu  l.ftrb.tua      j  P.  "per.  Sprtwj. 

.  indr,    Bol.  Roep-  P-  ninnod*lphii».     flos*. 

ronkshlii.         Wmd.     Orenium  aaprnnn. 

tomoaua  ^<n*.    I 

A  ahruby  plant,  with  a  strong  but  not 
,  sgreeable  sirell.     The    roots  are   pickled. 

■M  cultivated  in  gardens,    grows  all   over 

luu — 0' Shaughnruy,  p.  491. 

30LEUS  OsiMIRKHiaON.  Elliot. 
L4*ra  a*B8.  I  Iribeli,  Irbeli  Tat. 

oka  ,.      iKnruvem  ,, 

t  grows  in  Southern    India,    where  it   is 

,ivat«d  in    gardens.     The   hindo   women 

'  the  scented  roots  to  ornament  their  hair. 

it  ia  used  aa  a  dmg  and  as  an  offering  to 

J.     Has  not  been  seen  in  flower. 
^X)LEUS  SPICATUS.     Buna,    syn,  of 

lochiltiB  caruosum.   fVaU, 
'^.'OLE-WORT.     A    variety    of    cabbage, 
Xaica  oleracea,  of  little  value. — Tajgrey. 
i'OLLADDIoEKOILADDT,  a  tati  on 

■land  of  Seringham. 
t  3LLE.     Fb.     Olno- 
i^OLLEBI.  a  race  occupying  the  country 
^  of  Trichinopoly.  Unta  late  years  so  preda- 
.i'tlwt  in  the   soath  of  th«  Feniiisida  of 
^  815 
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India,  CoUeri  became  the  dengnation  of  a 
thief  :  derived  from  Kallara  thiaTea,plandererB. 
In  ancient  times  they  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  woods  from  Trichinopoly  to  Cape  Comorin. 
Orme  vrriting  of  them,  describes  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  centnryss  expert 
thieves  and  planderers,  and  the  Jesnit  Father 
Martin,  says  they  were  veiy  cruel.  Pennant 
writing  of  them  in  the  IStli  century,  says 
"  the  adjiicent  countries  are  covered  with  thick 
forests  and  little  cultivated  by  reason  of  the 
savage  inhabitants,  the  Polygars  and  CoUenes, 
who  may  be  truly  styled  "  sylvestres  homi- 
nes." The  Colleriea,  he  adds,  were  predatory 
and  their  giTernment,  as  also  that  of  the 
poiy«ar»,  feudal  The  Colleries  are  in  number 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Their  country  is 
hilly.  They  generally  sided  with  mahomedans 
end  the  British  in  the  wars  againat  the  French 
in  the  times  of  Clive  and  Dupleix, — Pennant't 
Sindoitan.  Orme't  Hinduttaa. 

COLLETIA  SPINOSA.     See  Evoxgreens. 

COLLENSIA  GRANDIFLORA.  Abrigh* 
flowering  plnnt,  exotic,  cultivated  in  the 
(gardens  of  Europeans. — Riddtll.  Jajrey. 

COLIiOGALIA,  a  genns  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Cypselidu.  There  are  two 
species,  one  of  which,  C.  linchi,  is  the  swiftlet 
that  produces  the  edible  bird's  nests  used  in 
China  as  a  restorative  food.  The  other  species 
ia  C.  nidiflca.  See  Bird's  Nests,  Birds. 

COLLOCAI.IA  BREVIROSTEIS.  A  swal- 
low supposed  to  be  one  of  those  producing 
the  edible  bird's  nest  There  are  two  species 
of  Collocalia.     See  Aves  ;  Bird's  Nest,  Birds. 

COLOCASIA.  Rat.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
tlie  family  AraceWi  of  which  several  specie* 
grow  in  the  snuth  and  east  of  Ana  ;  viz.,  0. 
nntiquorum,  cucallata,  esculenta,  fomicata, 
iHlora,  indica,  macrorrhiza  of  Ceylon,  and  C. 
Himalensis  of  the  Himalaya,  several  of  them 
have  edible  roots,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
containing  a  milky  juice.  They  are  grown  in 
S.  Europe,  the  En«t  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
Piilynesia,  where  the  leaves  and  roots,  under 
the  name  of  yam.  Coco,  Eddo,  are  used  as 
food.   The  following  species  are  known. 

itiqiiornm.  1  C.  fomieati, 
C.  bi-color.  C.  himslnmis. 

C.  Mti:jr»«ceni.      C,  lodica, 
C.  cuculat".  C-  maororhizs, 

C.  MioulBiita.        I  C.   muDUnB. 
Caladium  aqnslile,  Rmmph. 
„  vieomm         „ 

COLOCASIA  ANTIQUORUM.    Schott. 
Aram  colocwia,  Linn, ;  JttsA. ;  ».  /. 
Atani  jSJeyptiaonm,  ^"tph. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  this  plant, 

a.  Qoori  knchoo.  Bbks. 

B.  Ashoo    „  t. 

Shema  kslengn  Tam.  I  Ohema,  Cbama  dninpa. 
Cbeni*,  Cbamakura  Tn.  | 


la*. 
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These  are  cultivated  in  moat  parta  of  India 
and  Bormob.  Small  o&afaoots  frum  the  ta- 
bers  are,  like  paUtoes>  planted  in  veil  ma- 
nured friable  rich  soil.  The  roots  of  the 
Qoon  kucboo  are  taken  up  in  aboat  nine 
months,  and  those  of  Ashoo  kucboo  after  seven 
months. 

y.  Kalo-kachoo.  The  roots  send  uut  nn- 
merons  riinuers,  but  do  not  awetl  into  tubers 
like  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  leaves  and 
petioles  are  used  as  greens. 

8.  Char  kucboo,  and  <.  Bun  kucboo,  are 
rot  cultivated  and  seldom  eaten  ;  in  Barmah, 
A.  aud  B.  supply  the  place  of  potatoes. 

Kftlku  Arab. 


OhoTa 

BlKD 

KiiUdl 

Malay 

Obuj.n 

Pabj 

K>obalu 

Enchoo 

Sarsc. 

KuDbwn 

flahula 

SlNOB. 

lUala 

Habaral* 

Taro 

of  SODTH  Su* 

Kopeh 

Ka»ar1: 

a«i 

o(Sdtl«. 

CbunaKuru 

Til. 

Egyptian  Arum 

Tan 

Eddo 

Cueo 

This  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  np  to  6,500  feet  in  Maa  Faiijab  Himalaya, 
and  to  7,600  in  Chumba  and  Kulu.  It  b  a 
plant  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  Arnm  cultivated  near  Calcutta,  the 
Qnri  and  Assoo-Euchno,  and  three  varieties, 
Eala,  Chan  and  Bun-Euchoo,  are  found  wild. 
The  small  off-iataof  the  Qari  and  Asoo  are 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in 
Sfay  or  June,  in  a  wdl  laboured  friable  rich 
soil.  The  roota  of  Asoo  are  taken  np  about 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  those  of  Goori  in 
February  or  ?iarch. — Drt,  Mason  and  Voigt. 
&Keb.  Ill,  494.  Bombay  FrodueU.  Eng.  Cyt. 
Wight  Icon.  Irvin^t  ketU  Top.,  p.  207.  Hog. 
Veg.  Kingdom.  FoutU  Band-boot,  pp.  257-8. 
Dr.  Stewart,  p.  247. 
COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA.     Sen. 

Arina  sBaulentiim.  L.  Ortkajn. 

(MUcoljptrata.  Soxb. 

Ariuium  eMutsntum.  Auni])A. 


Arbw  An. 

Arbn 

AbMn  ul  Fil  „ 

Arfi-ki  bajt  Doe. 

Egyptian  ginger  Eho. 
Eaculent  Boot  „ 

Ahu,Coco,Eddo  W.  Im. 
Bacins  elnmeDtaira  Fa. 
Chan  ds  Breiia  .. 

EMbua  Wnml      Out. 


Ohoja 

TiOlu 
SooruQ 
Kaladi 
Eueboo 


Hin>. 


Mahr.  Hihd. 

PhbsI 
UbUDaka  I  Saes' 

Taro  Tabiti. 

^mm:ty.k]'Tai  Tah. 

Qadda  Kanda  Tel. 

Bete  TxRNAia. 

This    Epecies   is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  the 
East  and    West  Indies,  Burmab,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Polynesia.   The   root    somewhat 
reaemblea  a  pineapple,  but  is  globular.    It 
316  < 
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rather  ooarae,  bat  ia  uaad  bj  the  mttm    | 
at  Bombay,  who   make    use   <k  ib»  tatn 
cnrries,  tko.       Tbia     seenii  to  be  fte 
plant  HO  largely  used  iu  the  West  Indiu  ud 
Polynesia  under  the  namea  Coco,  ]iddo,i&l 
Tnro.      It   is  a  valuable  mot,  shaped  aoiw- 
what  like  a  yam,   and  when  well  killed  ud 
afterwards  roasted  ia  not  inferior  to  it  m  tutt. 
the  ooinmon  food  of  tbe  iiihaliitua  li 
Travancore,  where  there  ia  a  superior  vimtf 
fif  it,  with  broad,  purple  coloured  leavts.  Tbt 
Warriiih  (qu.  OuriablJ  in  tbe  GaojuoCiTan 
call  it  Cutcboo  ;  the   JXaleys  of  theEaitan 
islands  bold  it  in    high    eatimation.  Siebnhr 
says  it  is  produced  in  abundance  in  mai^ 
situationa  in  Arabia  as  well  aa  in  Egfpt  Bnm- 
phiuB    says,  "  Nutrimeotum    eet  catboUcnn 
in  orientalibus  bisceiusulis  et  tanqoam  Dbl' 
issima  regionis  ceusetar  planta  eodem  toodii, 
quo  ab  antiquisjam  fnit  temporibos  in  Sgypto, 
licet  ibi  hal>eretur  oibus  rusticomm,  le  foM 
per  earacenos  ejus  nsua  inuotuiL  Ocddaitili- 
bus  Africae  et  Europae  partibas,  ita  nt  hiul 
inepte    ^thiopum   panis    vocari  poaaet"— 
Rumphiut.  torn,  v,  page  316.  Aitulit,  7^ 
Jaffnyt  Hint*.  Neibulu-  Trwelt-  GnkoM  » 
Thotnpton'i  Recordt  o^  Qentral  Seianx,  Y^ 
IV.  p.  38. 

COLOCASIA  QRANDIFOLIA.  Tbegiwl 
leaved  Caladinm,  ia  the  "  Alou"  ot  Boabaf. 

COLOCASIA  HIMALENSIS.    SeeOoto- 

COLOCASIA  INDICA.BoxB.;  Toi^ 
Arum  lodiouDl.  Xtuir,  fiaxA.   W.  It- 
Uan  Eudiii  Bbno.  |  ToU  «*lir  akkin     To- 

This  is  cultivated  in  India,  where  iU  «(■■ 
lent  stems  and  pendulous  tubers  an  eatea  ij 
all  classes  of  natives..— Foi^  Gm.  Mtd.  Ttf, 
p.  207. 

COLOCASU  MACRORRHIZA.  U  * 
Fiji  islands,  is  called  N  Jalo  or  Taro,  there  ii  • 
water  atid  a  laud  variety,  the  former  of  wW 
is  the  mora  usually  grown.  Tlie  tftof 
weight  of  the  rooto  is  2  lbs.  and  the  cnp"" 
raised  from  November  to  April.  It  nqW 
irrigatioiu  The  young  sUlka  and  Icbtm  » 
used  like  epinach  or  in  aoup.  Thenat> 
employed  for  making  the  roindrai  «siW 
brrad.     It  contains  muck  starch. 

COLOCASIA  NYMPH.<EFOLIA,Ba»' 
SofU. 


/■.  J 


3ar  kunfau  BaN.  I  Own  kanda         ^^' 

WsUi  eU  Halcai.  | 

This  grows  in  moist  parts  of  SoAb* 
India,  Bengal,  and  the  Konkan^  and  is  Mil  l4 
be  used  as  food  in  Malabar. —  Foigt. 


COLOMBO  BOOT. 

COLOCASUSAGrrriFOLU.  Syn.  of 
Caladium  aagittifoUum,  W.  Arrow  leaved 
OtUdimn,  Ena. 

COLOCTNTH. 

Huiil  A  BAB. 

HUbol  Bbrd. 

IndniTua  lta.phiU  DuK. 
Hitter  appelen.  DCT 

D*lak  £oTPT. 

Sitb«iBppla  Eho. 


Titta  Coramodoo  3inoh. 

Coloquintidu  Sf. 

Peycoomutibai  T&u. 
Varri  CoomuU  kfti  „ 
PaotMkai  Tiu 

ColooyathU  Lit. 

FepiuiumPulpacuicoita 

L4I. 
CnoumisZinn  (noir 
Citmllua)  ColooyutluB. 
ColMjnth. 


Coloqumtida  ll. 

Coloqalnte  Fb. 

Kci)«^Dinteii  Gib. 

iDdruo         GiTZ.  Br<d. 
CialuU  IndraTB- 

TUDI  SaHS. 

KoXtTK/tSis  of  tlie  Qreeka,  and  Colocynth,  the 
Eansal  of  the  Arabs,  hits  been  used  in 
m>]diciae  fiom  the  earliest  times,  nnd  is  one  of  I 
the  planta  soppnsed  to  be  the  Pakyotlt  or 
wild  gourd  oi  Scriptare. 

The  plant  growa  in  many  parts  of  India, 
on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  peninsula,  Dekkau, 
Onzerat,  Kara,  Delhi.  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
tfaeCitruUuscolocynthiSithe  cacumns  colucyn- 
tjiia  of  Linnfens.  Dr.  Burn  states  colocyuth  of 
two  kinds  occnr  in  Gnxeiiit,  the  Cucumia  co- 
locynthia,  and  the  C.  pseudocolooynthis. — 
Tfae  colocyuth  of  commerce  is  the  dried 
frnit,  peeled  and  nnpeeled,  and  is  bronijht 
from  the  Levant,  North  of  Africa  and  South 
of  Spain.  Golooynth  Js  uaefat  for  protecting 
shawls  and  feathen  against  insects.  The 
colocyoth  used  in  medicine  sa  a  hydro- 
gcgae  cathartic  ia  an  extract  from  the  fruit. 
That  known  in  India  tiy  the  Arabic  names 
Indrayan  and  Btslumbs,  ia  obtained  from  the 
Citmllus  pseudocolocynthis  of  Boyle.  Him. 
Sot.  i7,fig.  2,  RoyU  JfaU  Hed.  Spry'i  Sug- 
ifeUiont.  MaCullock  Dict-.p.  326. 

COLOCTNTH  OIL  An  oil  prepared  in 
India  from  coloeynth  seeds. 

COLOMBO,  the  sent  of  Oovernnient  in 
Ceylon,  has  a  population  of  40,000  people. 
It  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  proximity  of  the  cinnamon  gardens. 
for  it  has  no  other  reoommendation.  It 
was  visited  by  the  Portugnese  in  1305.  It 
capitnlated  on  the  16th  February  1796.  It 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  in  Let  6' 
SG'  N.,  Long.  79'  63'  E.,  and  exports  largely 
to  Europe.  Colombo  is  mentioned  in  Singa- 
Ims  historical  annals  so  early  as  A.  D.  496  , 
tli«  name  is  said  to  signify  a  seaport.  This  and 
Covelong,  south  of  Madras,  and  Quilon  of 
ftbs  western  coast,  are  all  the  same  name. 
•*  Kulam." — Soi-diuTgh.  Sirr. 

COLOMBO  EI  JAR.  Aholo-Hind.  Boot 
of  Cocculns  palmatuB. 

COLOMBO  ROOT. 

Colombo  wortel       Dut.  I  Bdi  da  Calumba   Port. 

.Ctaeiae  de  Calombo    Fa.     KaUnbu  kha       SnoH. 

Kolumba  wunel      Qca.    Bais  d«  Colombo        Sr. 
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C0L08S0CHELYB  ATLAS. 

Kklumb-ki-jar  Qdz.  Hiw.  I  Columbu  ««r  Tam. 

Kadica  di  Columbo      It,     Columbu  vera  Tau 

Kalurali  of  MozAHBiQDK.  | 

The  Colombo  plant  is  the  Coccnlaa  pslnia- 
M.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique and  at  Oribo  in  East  Africa,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius.  The  root 
is  imported  into  Bombay  for  re-export  to 
Europe,  and  ia  much  esteemed  in  medicine  fot 
its  powerful  antiseptic,  tonic  and  astringent 
properties. — McCulloch.  Voiffl. 

COLOPHONIA  MAURITIANA.    D.  C, 
syn.  of  Caiiarium  coromane,  Zina, 

COLOPHONITE.  Kee  Coruf.dam.Gamet. 
Oem. 
COLOQUINTE.  Ft  Coloeynth. 
COLOQUINTIDA.  It.  Lax.  Coloeynth. 
COLOQUINTIDAS.  Sp.  Coloeynth. 
COLOSSOOHELYS  ATLAS,  a  vast  fossil 
land  tortoise  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  ladia,  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Miijot  (afterwards  Sir  Proby)  Cantley, 
It'ia  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  siiioa 
the  creation  of  man.  It  is  of  enormous  size. 
The  Sewalik  hilb  are  in  India  a  tertiary  chain 
apparetitly  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the 
Himalayas.  A  great  number  of  huge  frag- 
ments, derived  fmm  all  parts  of  tbe  skeleton 
except  the  neck  and  tail,  have  been  obtained. 
A  diagram  by  Mr.  Scharf  shoved  the  animal 
restored  to  the  natural  size ;  of  reptilian 
forms  diBcoverod  in  tbe  fossil  state,  colossal 
representatives  have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik 
of  all  the  known  tribe8,such  as  the  Igrianodon, 
Jftgalotaunu,  Labyrinthodon,  &o.,  besides 
numerous  forms  of  which  tio  living  analogues 
exist,  such  as  tbe  Ennliiaurian  reptile,  and 
PUrodaetyla.  Ko  fossil  Teitudinala  remark- 
able either  for  size  or  deviation  from  existing 
forms,  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  fos-sU 
state.  The  Cuiossnchelys  supplies  the  blank  ia 
the  first  respect,  while  it  differs  so  little  from 
the  land-tortoises  in  the  general  construction 
of  its  osseous  frame,  as  hardly  to  constitnta 
more  than  a  sub-genua  of  Tutudo.  Tha 
affinities  with  Tntudo  shown  in  the  shell, 
and  the  extremities,  were  found  to  hold 
equally  good  in  tbe  construction  of  the  head, 
of  which  a  comparatively  small-sized  specimen, 
inferred  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  or  half 
grown  ColoHochdjft,  was  exhibited.  The 
head  of  the  adult,  to  correspond  with  the  di- 
menaiona  of  the  shell  and  according  to  the 
proportions  furnished  by  a  large  Ttaudo 
/n(f»co,wa8  deduced  to  have  been  two  feet  long. 
The  generic  name  given  by  the  discoverera 
has  reference  to  the  colossal  size  of  the  fos^ 
(KoXoatrot  et  xc^vt),  and  the  speciGo  one  to 
its  fitting  roproaeotation  of  the  mythological 
tortoise  that  sustamed  the  world  acoordUig  to 
ths  systems  of  Indian  cohqokodt 


COLOOBB. 

The  first  fouil  remains  of  thii  cnloaul  tor- 
toise were  dincnvered  in  1835  in  the  tertinry 
ttraUof  theSewalik  HUli,  or  Siil>-Himnlaya 
■Urtin^  the  Hoathern  foot  of  the  ereat  Hima- 
lafsn  ohaio.  They  were  found  Msociated 
with  the  remains  of  four  extinot  species  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  species  of  rhino- 
oeroe,  hippopotamus,  horse,  snoplotherium, 
camel,  giraffe,  siratherinm,  and  in  a  rnst 
niimber  of  otlier  msmmalia,  inclading  fnur 
or  firs  species  of  qoadraniana.  The  Henalik 
fnana  inolndad  also  a  great  number  of  rep- , 
tilian  f'rms,  lucb  as  crooodilt-s  and  land 
and  fresh    watei  tortoises.      Sume    of    thi 


In  laying  on  a  uniform  Uytx  of  colonr,  or  dn 
putting  it  on  in  little  spots  or  tondies,  bj 
allowing  the  colonr  stick  only  very  lightly  to 
toiioh  the  reToUiug  wood,  thus  pnidadig 
either  a  smooth  nniform  color,  or  the  pretty 
mottled  appearanoe  so  often  nbserred  in  lic- 
qiiered  ware.  Two  or  three  different  tohai 
stioks  are  often  uppUed,  giving  the  whole  ■ 
marbled  appearance  of  great  heao^.  TIm 
cnloiirthos  applied  is  spread,  fined  and  rolid- 
eil,  bf  pressing  the  edge  againat  tbe  tnmed 
object  while  revolving.  The  final  poliah  ii 
given  by  a  rag  with  a  little  oil,  'He  prinei- 
pil  colours  are  of  tac,  crimson,  orpinient,  red- 


crocodiles    belong    to    extlnet    species,    butl  Irod,  green,  made  of  orpiment  and   Pri 

others   appear     to    be    absolutely    identical    '■'■■-     •'—''  *■'■■-  ■"■■■ —   —   " ■ — 

with  species  now  living  in  the  rivers 
of  India,  in  particular  to  the  Cr»oodilti» 
longiroitrit,  between  the  existing  forms  of 
which  and  hebdadug  ont  of  the  Sewiilik  Hills, 
no  difference  is  detected.  The  same  resalt 
applies  to  the  existing  Hmys  teetitm,  a  common 


species  in  all  parts  of  India.     A  very    perfect    diffused  through    vitrcons  matter  ;  a  yellow- 


blue,  dark  blue,  indigo  or  Frassian,  blade 
white,  brown  or  gold  oolonr,  light  blue  or  ul- 
tramarine. 

Colnitri  for  enamtls.  Titreoos  masM 
are  employed  by  the  "  minakar,"  or  em- 
meller  (Hi  silver,  ho.  The  colours  ai«  priad- 
pnlly  green  nnd  blue,  salts  of  iron  and  copper 


fossil  specimen,  presenting  t!ie  greater  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  dermal  soiitRS,  is  un- 
distlnguifthabls  from  the  living  forms,  not 
varying  more  from  tbese  than  they  do 
among  each  other.  Prof.  I'homas  Bellj  ],„]], 
considers  that  there  are  no  charaoters 
shown  by  the  foasil  to  justify  its  sepacatinn 
from  the  living  Enyt  (eetum.  There  are 
other  cases  which  appear  to  yield  similar 
results,  but  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
suSiciently  examined  to  justify  at  present 
a  confident  Rifirioation  of  the  identity. 

There  are  fair  grounds  for  entertaining 
the  belief  as  probable  that  the  Colouochelyi 
Altai  may  have  lived  down  t<i  an  early  period 
of  the  human  epoch  and  sinoe  been  me 
extinct: — Ist,  from  the  fact  that  other  Chelon- 
ian  species  and  crocodiles,  contemporaries  of 
the  Col>»iockely*  in  the  Sewnlik  fauna,  have 
survived  ;  2nd,  from  the  indications  of  my-^ 
thology  in  regard  tn  a  gigantic  species  of 
tortoise  in  India. — JouT.  At.  Soe.  Sen.  No. 
8i7  of  1855. 

COLOURED  HOESE  SHOE-BAT.  One 
of  the  Cheiroptera. 

COLOUB.  Colour  Slieii  for  lacquer  ware 
ara  used  in  the  Fanjab,  by  the  Eharati, 
or  wood  tamer,  to  oolonr  his  ware  when  the 
taming  process  is  complete.  The  stick  consists 
of  shell  lac,melted  down  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  wax  and  sulphur,  and  coloured  by  vari- 
ous simple  or  ooroponiid  colours.  They  are  ap- 
|)tiedby  the  hand.  The  operator  holds  the  co- 
lour stick  Against  the  turned  wood  objeot  while 
revolving  rapidly ;  the  heat  produced  by  the 
friction  melta  the  lac  and  the  oolonr  is  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  skill 
and  fancy  of  the  operator  ditecU  him  either 
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ish  colour  also  is  produced  by  litharge.  The 
manuFaoture,  which  oanaists  in  taking  a  ttlvcr 
metal  vase,  having  the  pattern  of  leaves  nr 
fioners  worked  on  it  in  relief;  aud  flUing  tk« 
with  enamel  in  a  meltod  state.  The 
oolouN  exhibited  are  blue,  grooM  and  red.  The 
art  i<f  making  tliis  material  is  known  in  Lahore, 
Mooltan  and  other  places. 

CoJ-tmrt  from  On   mineral    Utig^m,  in 
procurable  in  Southern  India  from  the  fol- 
lowing places : — 
AlamiD'clouivd  with  maddn 
lake  (preparsd  from  tba  mna- 

jBtih  or  Knlria  linctDria-)  -     "■  ■    ■ 


Bamt  lieniui     ..        ., 

Bright  jtbIUw  oohT*     ... 

Cologne  bro«n  .. 
Cream  calored  c>cht«      .. 
Dirk  *bida  of  grcj  oehrs 
Dark  nr'- 


■e  bj  heat) 


T^veader  ooltmred  ocbre 
Light  Ted  ocbrn  (preptnd  rrom 

th»  jeUov  oehra)     

Onnce  ochre,  (nude  from  the 

yellDwocS     '     ■      ■■ 
P«le  ysUoir 
Petpiide  of  .  .  „     .  . 
Plumbago  or  bUek  Iwd 

Pdc*  eolonred  ocbre     

Purplt  oehra      

Raw  nmbre       ,. 

HoDiiB  odir* 

Salmon  calonred  ochre 

Silvery  white  kkelio     

Ultrunsrina  (preparid  troa  the 
lipiilunln 


Ommmm. 
Hilh  iMar  Saka. 
Bill!  mvCnUtfiX 
ChlnxlFDit- 
NailgheiTT  Bilb. 
Qilla  niw'Silca. 
Nnttnm  Hilla. 
Naileherrr  Hilla. 

Madras. 
Nnr  Skten. 
RillaBMua      ~ 
BimliMtias, 
Bin  gala  ra. 


Nnttam  BiBi. 

Mmhratta  eoubT' 

Tisianagaritn  im 

Oolo^iiUli- 

HilUne^CkiMl^ 

Neilghenj  Bilk 

NeuSalcm. 

Chioflepot- 

ealem. 

Binlipatsa. 

Frost  Boabn. 

1b  tbaBuania 

Hadiaa. 


CDLODRS.  C0L0BB1D£. 

CotouTi  of  Drta.  It  woiild  app«st  from 
numerous  observations  tiiKt  soldiers  ate  Btruck 
duriog  battle  nccordiiig  to  tbe  culout  of  their 
dress  in  the  following  propurtioti  ;  red  is  the 
must  fatal  colour:  Che  least  fatal,  Austriaii 
grey.  The  proportions  are,  red,  12  ;  riflegreen, 
7;  brown  6;  Austrian  blueisb-^rej,  fi, — 
Jam.uan'i  Journal,  1833.  WiUiam't  i/iddU 
Kingdom.  I'otntU'i  Handbook;  Sirr'i  C^inat, 
Uadrat  Ex,  Jur.  Rep. 

COLTS  are  taken  in  tribute  by  Beverat 
EaKtern  races,  and  iu  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, the  tribute  of  the  distant  Satrapies  caa 
of  this  kind.  Armenia,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, alotia  gave  an  annual  tribute  oE  twenty 
thuuNaniJ  cults.  tJp  to  a  recent  date,  the 
princes  of  Amber  received  as  tribnte  all  the 
cotts  reHTed  on  one  of  their  estates.  Many 
of  the  Persian  horses  which  were  brought  to 
''""■■  i  India  up  to  the  middle  (if  this  century,  wera 
supposed  to  be  tribute  horses. —  Tod't  Hajai' 
llian.  Vol.  II,  p.  390. 

COLUBER  VITTA-CaUDATUS.  Blyth, 
afGned    to    C.     Faidolaiui,    Sbaw.   Vertical 
plate  pentagonal,  with  obtuse  posterior  apex, 
A  single  fnsnal.     Nineteeu  rows  of  sctileB, 
whichtheyaddaneijualquantityof  whitelead.lgbtlorainalBcnla,  22U  :  caudal  seutellie,  93 
CAww  jr«n  is  beaunf ul.     It  is  prepared    j,,i„_     Giouud-coiuiir  olive,  paler  below  :  a 
with  one  part  of  powdered  calcined  fiint,  two  j  1,,^^  black  streak  behind  each  eye,  not  con- 
parts  of  white  lead,  and  six  parts  of  the  scales   liuued  on  to  the   neck,  and    hardly  showinij 
of  well  hammered  copper.  1  i,„terior  to  the  eye :  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 

OhtniK  vxoht  IB  produced  by  adding  an  addi-  without  markings.  TaU  short,  with  four  Ion- 
tional  quantity  of  the  prepared  white  to  the  gitu^innl  btauk  bands  of  a  whitish  gn.uud  ! 
P*^-.  ,  ,   .  , .  ,  , ,  anterior  to  the  vent,  ths  upper  band,  on  each 

(a.n«ejre«owisinadebycombiidng  eqia^l  aide  becomes  much  broader,  and  is  crossed 
portions  of  prepared  white  and  red.  (  ^^^^^  numerous  uale  atriie,  more  or  la«s  dis- 

Ai:  these  various  colours  are  used  by  theCbina- 1  tj^^t  ^t^i^i,^  „  about  the  second  posterioif 
ware  paiutBr8,having  been  previously  dissolved  gf^^  „f  ti,^  entire  length  of  the  auimal,  coal- 
iD  gnm-water,  to  which  they  occasionally  add  t  ^g^  ^j  unite  to  form  a  lateral  pale  band, 
■»ltp«tre,  copperas,  or  white  lead.  Ihe  co- 1  ^^^  ^^  j^^  broken  and  continued  forward  to 
loHrs  are  laid  on  after  the  first  baking  and  ^^^  ,j^(,^  .  ^j^,^  ^^^  jjgl„„  ji,i«  irregubif 
varnishing  of  the  China-wai-e,  but  the  beauty       j,  ba„d,  .re  a  series  of  black  eh.ngated  dia- 


ttsnn  stoae  c«lanT«d'6chrs  ...    Near  CbiUElipnt. 
WhHa  oobrt  or  poneluo  aulb.    Ituigilora. 

Ckineu  red  colour  is  made  &om  Taow- 
fan,  or  copperas  j  their  mode  of  preparation 
is  by  putting  a  pound  of  cupperaa  into  a  crn- 
able,  over  which  another  crucible  is  luted, 
havinga  small  hole  iu  it,  which  is  li|;htly  cover- 
ed over  :  around  these  they  pile  charcoiil,  iind 
eBolose  the  whole  within  bricks,  when  they 
fire  the  charcoal,  and  as  soon  aa  the  fumes, 
issuing  from  the  aperture  in  the  crucible,  be- 
come of  a  light  colour,  a  sniUl  quantity  of  the 
copperas  is  taken  tiierefrom,  laid  upon  fir- 
wood,  and  moistened  with  water ;  if  the 
foloar  then  prove  to  be  a  bright  red,  tliey 
remove  the  fire,  if  not,  they  allow  the  cop- 
peras to  remain  subjected  tu  the  heat  until  it 
assumes  that  colnur,  and  then  remove  the 
Ere.  When  the  nrucibles  ».n  cool,  a  cake  is 
found  in  the  lower  one,  but  the  finest 
is  encrusted  on  its  sides  and  on  the  bottoi 
of  the  upper  crnclbie,  which  is  kept  separate 
from  the  cake ;  the  pound  of  copperas  pro- 
duces about  four  ounces  of  colour. 

Chiiuteuhile  eotour  IB  made  from  calcined 
tmiapareut  flint,  to  an  ounce  of  the  p<iwder  of 


and  depth  of  the  colouring  is  imperceptible 
until  after  the  second  taking. 

Slaet  Cfiinaviarf,  the  Owmi^ew,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  is  very  much  prised  in 
China :  to  make  it  they  mix  three  ounces 
of  aiure,  uid  seven  of  the  oil  of  stones ; 
this  is  laid  on  the  ware,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  baked,  after  which  the  gold  is 
laid  on,  and  the  vessel  is  rebaked. 

Cracked  porcdain,  the  Towi-kie,  is  a  por- 
celain prepared  simply  by  varnishing  the 
vewela  with  awhitiah  ash-coloured  varnish, 
rnade  from  calcined  transparent  white  pebbles  j 
thia  baa  the  property  of  marbling  and  veining 
the  ware,  and  giving  it  an  appearance  aa  if  it 
had  been  fractured  into  many  pieces,  which 
bad  been  carefully  reunited  ;  this  Chiua-ware 
ia  highly  prized  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
cracked  porcelain. 


intred  i 
;  tha  upper  series  of  these 
squares  uidtiiig,  escb  with  its  opposite,  leav« 
a  series  of  lengthened  oval  pale  spots  along 
the  middle  of  the  n«dc,  continued  (from  about 
the  third-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  animal)  aa 
an  unbroken  pale-band,  to  the  eud  of  the 
tail.  Lower  parts  pate,  mottled  with  black 
reaolving  into  two  dark  lines  npon  a  pale 
ground,  along  the  posterior  two-flftha  of  thq 
entire  length.  Length  of  specimen,  19in.  t 
of  which  tail  3}  in.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Darjiling.— Bct?.  At.  Soe.Jour.  So.  CCXLV. 
No.  VII  0/  1854.     See  Colubrida. 

COLTELLT.     It.     Knives. 

COLDBRID.E,  a  family  of  snakes,  tb« 
last  of  the  sub-order  Colubriua  of  Dr.  J.  £. 
Gray.  Tbe  Colubriua  include  the  families 
Hydridcc,  Boidee,  and  ColubridR. 
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COLUMBA. 

Fam.   CobAridix. 
Flayrea  iBkbellio*.     Th.     Durmah,  Bmmid. 
Coluber  purpbjiaceu*.  CaAUr.  Ab>ud,  Ebugja. 
Dutballii.     7A.  Burmih. 
oolubriniu.     Blyth.    Darjiling-. 
(pUijcepn)  lemituciAtiu.  Ji'flA.8ubBthoo 
CompoBUDik  nLdi&tum.  Rtiita.  Bamme. 
melanurum.     Schi. 
retiaulaie.     Cantor, 
Hodgsanii.     Gantk. 
Cjnopliii  Malabftrieu*.  Jerion.  Boutb  India. 

„         halrni.  Daud.  Cnylun,  Uadru. 
Ftjai  muooMU,  Linn,   SubaUioo.  Becf^l. 
„     korrsB.     Sana.    Cajfon,    D«rjhling,   Anani, 

Xenelapliu  haMhonotua.     OaMor. 
^Bm«ni«  ventrimaculatuB.     Qrtn. 

diadeiQL  add.  Sinri,  Bombay. 
(Cracilia.  Ouath.  Sind.  Dekhan. 
fuclulsCiu.  SKaa.  Ramrue,  Sauth  India 
Zaocya  oariDatus.  Qanth.  3.  F.  Uimdarai. 
HMpetoreaa  Sieluldii.   GvmUi,  Sikkim. 
Tiopidunotiu  quiDcenciatug.     8eh.    Bengal,    Pegu, 
AndamaDg,  Peuang. 
•trial  atus.  Bytk.  AudainaiiB. 
■ubminiatm.     SeiJM.     Bengal,     Arabia, 

Pegu. 
atolatuB.  Linn.  Geyloa  Caloutt*. 
nigrocinctiu.   BJyth.  Pn)^. 
platycepe.  BtytK.  Darjiling. 
aogutbcape.  Blytk.  Rnuriie. 
maoropa.  Biylh-  Darjiling. 
ploiubioolor.  Cantor.   Buodlccund. 
dipaae.   BlijtK   Darjiling. 
maerophlotho.      Gaatk.  Khawya. 
HimaUyumB,   Gmitk.  Himalaja. 
montieola.  Jtrd.    Wjnud. 
Cajlooenau.  QunUi    Crjion. 
BaddomiL   Ouiil\.  Nrilfjlieriy. 
Zabrinna.    Blgth.  Hersui. 
Hjdma.  PaU. 
UortODL    ThuA.   Pefta. 
Atratium  Bcbiatoaum.  Oaud    Bengal. 
XaaoohropbU  Ceresogaater.    Cavt.iT.   Bengal. 
Conlea  Pet^aeaaia.   Thtabold.  Kangoon. 
Cadmua  onoeiforiaia.  TkaA    Simia, 
Tomodan  itiiatiu.  D.  and  B.  Coicntta. 
COLUBRINA  ASIATICA.     x.  BR. 
Oeaaothua  AaiaCicuB.  Linn.  Roxb. 
„  capeuUrii.     Forit. 

Asiatic  Red  wood.  Eita. 
A  largo  shrub  with  pale  greenish  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  BliHiniiaceee. 
Voigt  aoticeii  other  two  shrubs  of  tliis  geoQS, 
G.  Nepalennis  of  Nepau)  and  C.  macrophylla 
of  Martaban, — Mr,  li.  Brown.   Voigt. 

COLUMBA,  a  genua  of  biida  belonging 
to  the  familj  Culnmbidn,  and  order  Oemi- 
torea.  Jerdon  names  C.  intermedia,  C.  ra- 
pestria  ;  C.  leuconota  aa  occurring  in  India, 
C.  aromatica,  G.  corunata,  and  C.  carpo- 
phaga  are  now  referred  to  other  genera.  The 
moat  oommon  in  India  of  the  genua  is  the 
Ci^umba  intermedia,    Blue  pigeon. 

C.  livia  Tar.  Biyih. 
PagixU  pigeon       Ens.    I  KotiI  pma  Tam. 

Kabutar  Hind.     Qudi-purai  Tai.. 

Pwifi  Mahb.  I 

Thef  coi^regate  in  large  nambera  and 
breed  wherever  they  can  find  suitable  spots, 
on  pagoda^  mosques  and  tombs.    The  com- 


COLDHBID^. 

mon  blue  pigeon  diffiarH  from  tiheG.  Untcl 
Europe,  onl;  in  having  an  aah  coloured,  in. 
stead  of  a  pure  white  rarap,  Tha  C.  li^i  of 
Europe  or  ruck  pigeon  with  its  sub^peddii 
the  parent  form  of  all  domestiented  ptgtoK 
Of  these,  there  are  at  least  150  nrittn 
There  are  four  groups,  consistiog  of  tk 
Qennan,  Dntch,  and  English  pnattcn,  A 
second  group  includes  the  Kali-pu;  lli- 
nissa,  BuBSorah,  Dragon  and  English  euritt; 
the  BagadotHen,  Scanderoon,  Pigeon  Cjgn 
lUents,  the  Trunfo  and  the  Bank. 

The  third  group  includes  the  Jan  uj 
English  fautail,  the  Turbit  and  African  uiri; 
the  Persian  Lotan  ;  common  and  short  fmd 
tumblers ;  the  Indian  frill  back  and  Jicobia. 
The  fourth  gronp  includes  the  Diive-ctd  p- 
geon,  swallow,  spot,  nun,  English  frill  btd, 
Laugher  and  Trumpeter. 

Columba  tiria.  '  Rock  Dove'  of  Enropc, 
North  Asia  to  Japan,  N.  Africa;  abundaiitljr 
replaced  ill  India  by  the  barel;  eepaiaUeC. 
intermedia.  Bljfth.  Dartnn. 

COLUMBELLA.  A  genns  of  HoIIdkl; 
See  HoUusoa. 

COLUMBID^  afamily  of  birds helDDgi^ 
to  the  order  G  emit  ores. 
On  DEB  lY. — Gemitores  or  Pigeons. 
Fah.     Oolumhidte. 

Sub-fam.  Treconian,  5  gen.  3  snb^ 
23  sp.,  VL2.  3  Toria  ;  6  Treron  ;  3  SpW 
ocerUB  ;  4  Ftilinopus  ;  Carpophaga. 

Sub/am.  Columbine,  7  gen.  21  sp.,  vii.  ! 
AlsooomuH  ;  3  Palnmbus;  2  Columba;!  Hi- 
cropygia  ;  2  Geopilia  ;  7  Turtor  ;  I  Chil- 
oophapB. 

Sub-fam.  Gourintej  1  gen.  lap.,  via  I 
Caleeuas  Nicobanca. 

Dr.  Jerdon   thus  amngea  the  Genittra 
or  pigeons,  syn.  Colnmbs,  LaAanL. 
Fam.    Traronidn. 
Svi-fam.     Graaa  pigeoDa.    tiz.    STron;! 
Crooopaa ;     4  Oamotreron  ;  S  SpbrDocerem 

Sub-Jam.  CarpophagiiUB.  fkuib  Fifaoaa  n 
S  Carpoplioga. 

"  M.     ColumbidB. 

■ub-fain.     PilDmbion.  Wood  Pigaeos.  ra.  t 
Alaocamui ;  3  Palumbua;  1  Palnmbonia ;  3  CahiK 
Sui'/an.    Macropygiom.  Cnckoo  dnni.  n.  i 
Macropygia. 

Sui-fam.  TurturiDN.  Tnrtla  dotca,  n  ( 
Tuttur. 

fiui/dn.     Gonridie.    Groond  dovaa. 
Sub-fam.    Phapion.    Grouod  d«*««.   *it  ' 
Calcophapi  indiciu. 

Pigeons,  doves  and  tnrtlea  are  a1)^^ 
in  Southern  AsiK  and  the  Indian  Archip^ 
Columba  arnmatieaot'Liktha.m,  nowTHf^ 
aromatica,  ia  of  a  mild  and  timoioos  i^ 
tioD,  and  is  generally  seen  in  flocks  or  a( 
except  during  the  period  of  rep 
when  they  pair,  and  retire  to  the  iuliw""" 
the  forest  The  ne«t  ia  siiopls,  and  enapcM 
820         o^ 


C0HANCHB3. 

af » few  tvigs  IoomIjt  pat  together,  and  the 
eggaara  two. 

Carpopkaga  oetanicn,  Selby,  is  the  Cd- 
lamba  oceanica  of  Lnsson,  and  according  to 
Leisnn  is  tbe  Moulooeaee,  or  Moaleui,  of  the 
nntires  of  Oaalaa.  It  appro.%cbe8  tbe  nutmeg 
ptfi[eon,  Columba  (Carpuphaga)  onea,  very 
nearly,  but  differs  from  it  id  sice,  being  one- 
third  leee,  aud  in  the  distributiun  of  some  of 
in  ckIiiqib. 

"  The  Nutmeg  Pigeon    lives    more    parti 


COUBERllBBE,  LORD. 

C0UANE3,  a  dty  mentioned  hf  Ptolemy, 
anppoaed  to  be  Nagani,  near  Cambay,  now 
in  rnina. 

COMANI,  ■  branch  of  the  Catti  tribe  of 
Saurasbtra,  whose  pallia,  or  funeral  monu- 
mental pillarg,  are  aeen  in  groujja  at  evelf 
town  and  village.  The  Catti  vera  one  of  tbo 
early  Grermau  tribes. — Tod'i  Rojattkan,  Vol. 
I.  p.  59. 

COMARASAMY,  n  hill  aoath  of  Raman- 
malaihill,3Umi1ea»eat  ufBellary  ovetloukiiig 


lalarly  in  the  eastern  Muluccae,  and  e«peci- .  the  valley  of  Snndoc 
ally  at  New  Guinea  and  Watgiou.  while  j  COMABEE  RIVER  is  crossed  at  Ahmed- 
the  Oceanic  Fruit-pigeou  ia  abundiint  iii  tb«!nuggiir,  80  uiilea  from  auurce,  and  at 
little  isle  of  Ouulan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Koilagbat,  41  miles  from  mouth,  by  fords 
archipelago  of  the  Oarolines,  and  seems  to  :  dnring  the  dry  season,  and  ferries  during  the 
exist  in  the  Pelew  Islands  ;  it  may  possibly  i  rains. 

ipread  orer  the  Philippines,  and  at  Magi  u- I      COMARI  is  mentioned    in  the  Peri  pi  a  a. 
daoao."  I  It  is  the  Cape  Comorin  of  Enropeiyis.   See 

Gmphilus  nicobaricitt  is  the  Columba  ni-  '  Kumari. 


cobarica  of  Latham,  the  C.  galh 
Wagler.  It  inhabits  the  Nicohar  islands, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  many  of  the  Moluccas. 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  saw  them  in  Mr.  Beale's 
ariHTy  at  Macao,  says  that  tbey  were  usually 
««en  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  tbe 
loftiest  branches,  and  adds,  that  they  build 
their  rude  nests  and  rear  their  young  upon 
trees  sHnilar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrut  coroaaliu  is  the  Columba  coro- 
nataof  LnCbam;  Phaaianus  oristatua  Indi- 
ens  of  Brisson  ;  C'llumbi  Hocco,  Le  Vaill.  ; 
Colombe  G»lHna  Qoura,  Temm.  ;  Great 
Crowned  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  eurpassing 
in  size  all  the  other  Oulumbidn.  Total  length 
from  27  lo  26  tnohas.  This  bird  is  found  in 
many  of  the  islands  of  tbe  great  Indian  group. 
Not  rare  in  Java  and  Bands,  abundant  iu 
New  Guinea  and  iu  most  of  the  Moluccas. 
Natt built  in  trees;  egga  two  ;  cooing  of  the 
male  hoarse,  accompanied  by  a  uoise  some- 
what like  that  of  a  turkey-cock  when  strut- 
ting. Its  food  cansixts  of  berries,  xeed,  grain, 
he.  Flavour  of  the  flesh  said  Co  be  excellent. 
Eng.Cye.p(iffn70,  ^l.Jerdon  Birds  nf  India. 
Catalogue  Bird*  litn.  At.  Soc.  G"t.  Birds 
India  HauK  Hiueiim.  See  Colnmbidie.  Birds. 
COLUMBO  WOBTEL.  Ddx.  Columbo- 
COLUMBOO  VEii.  Asolo-Tam.  Oo- 
lujubo  root. 

COLYMBIDiE.    a  family    of    swimming 
birds  now  classed  in  the  Nutatores  as  Pudici- 
pidie. 
COMACUU— )     See  Cinnamon. 
COMALA.    Hind.  The  lotua  ;  pronounced 
cavai,      Arrankowal,   the  lotus  of  the  desert, 
Tom  aranya  (Sanscrit),  *  a  waste,'  and  comalo, 
•itua.   By  the  spelling,  it    should  be    called 
irancomala ;   but  the    pronunciation    is   as 
ibove. 
COMANCBES.  See  Hindu. 
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COMARIKA.    SiNOH.    Aloes. 

COMATTI  KIRAI.  Tah.  Celoaia  nodi- 
&ora. 

COMATUL^  the  Feather  stare  of  natu- 
ralists, are  found  in  the  Eastern   Seas.  Coii- 

COMBACONUM,  in  Tanjore,  a  large  po- 
pulous town.  *  It  was,  in  ancient  times,  in  the 
trrritories  of  tbe  Chola  kings,  who  were  set- 
tled in  Tiinjore  and  Combaconnm,  in  and  near 
the  Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers,  and  as 
some  suppose,  gave  their  name  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast. 

COMBERMERE,  LORD.  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton began  his  career  when  Louis  XV  reigned 
in  France.  He  lay  down  to  his  rest  while 
tbe  heir  of  tbe  man  against  whose  legions  be 
struck  such  weighty  blows  was  the  acknow- 
ledged and  unquestioned  occupant  of  tbe 
throne.  Lord  Comberraere  aocompanied  bis 
regiment,  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to 
Flanders  in  1793.  From  the  easy  conquest  of 
the  Cape  he  pr'iceeded  to  India,  and  he  was 
in  ciinimand  of  the  IStb  Light  Dragoons  in 
the  year  1 796.  His  squadrons,  led  with  the 
brilliitnt  energy  which  distinguished  his 
»|ierat.iiiQs,  bore  no  small  part  in  the  great 
war  which  Tepa  Sultan  provoked  ;  and  at 
Mallavelly  and  'Seringapatam  he  confirmed 
the  good  opinion  which  had  beeii  formed 
of  him  in  his  previous  service.  Coming 
home  full  of  honour — a  colonel  after  ten 
years'  service, — he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1801, 
and  after  six  years  of  comparative  inaction, 
he  joined  the  expedition  against  theFrench  in 
tbe  Fcninsula,and  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
of  the  14tb  and  16tb  Light  Dragoons  showed 
at  Oporto  and  Talavera  what  Brilieh  cavalry 
can  do  when  properly  handled  and  led  by  a 
oongeniol  spirit.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  was 
his  talent  appreciated  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellmft- 
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COMBRETACE^. 

ton  and  by  &io  OovenitneDt  that  in  1809  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  was  created  locally  a  Lieute- 
nant-Oeneral,  and  placed  at  the  he&d  of  tbe 
whole  billed  cavalry.  Tbe  biatorian  of  the 
campaigns  which  eusaed  celebrates  on  many 
an  occasion  the  vigilance,  courage,  enterprise, 
and  skill  nith  which  the  task  cooferrtd  un 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  fulfilled.  Whether 
covering  a  retreat  or  leading  an  advance,  on 
out-poat  duty,  in  guarding  the  rear  or  watch~ 
iug  tbe  flanka — whether  in  the  charge, 
pursuit,  or  on  the  defenRive,  tbe  British  horse 
did  their  duty.  In  all  the  long  se 
tions  which  marked  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  famous  campaigns,  Lnrd  Combermere 
was  careful  of  horsea  and  men,  and  taught 
himself  to  restrain  the  hut  uuiinaelE  of  bis ' 
youthful  bravery  and  to  turn  them  to  practical 
utility.  •  The  despatches  of  tbe  period  show 
what  be  did  in  the  retreat  from  Almeida, 
at  Busaco,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Salamanca,  £1 
Bodon,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse.  For  his  services  in  the 
Peninsnla  he  was  created  a  peer  and  received 
the  thanks  of  tbe  British  Parliameut.  In 
1814  be  married  Miss  Greville,  and  he  be- 
came a  widower  for  the  second  time  33  years 
afterwards.  Lord  Combermere  went  to  the 
West  Ii>dies  after  he  had  finished  bis  Span- 
ish career,  and  oouducted  himself  with  prud- 
ence and  ability  as  Governor  of  Barbadoea 
in  1817,  and  as  Commands r-in -chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  islands  at  tbe  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  But  long  after  the  great  European 
war  was  over  he  took  to  the  field  in  India 
once  mora,  and  in  1825-6  dealt  the  deiitb 
stroke  to  tbe  great  native  confederacy  vhich 
bad  for  many  years  struggled  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence or  to  subvert  British  power.  When 
Bhurtpore  fell,  a  stain  was  wiped  fr<im  British 
arms,  and  the  people  of  Central  India  were 
tanght  the  lewon  wfaich  it  needed  some  yeara 
to  teach  the  Afifghan  and  tbe  Sikh.  For  more 
than  40  years  afterwards  his  Gw>ird  was  shea- 
thed, but  the  British  nation  did  nut  prove  care- 
less of  tbe  old  soldier's  presence,  nor  the  au- 
thorities indifierent  to  hia  services.  It  was 
tbe  delight  of  the  new-comer  to  London  to 
see  in  Botten-row  tbe  upright  figure  of  tbe 
old  man.  dressed  to  perfectinn  and  mounted 
beyond  his  years,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  good  swurdsmitu  and 
soldier  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  to  mark 
him  in  all  state  pageants  and  court  cere- 
monies, bearing  himself  as  bravely  as  any  new 
baited  knight  fresh  from  his  virgin  field. — 
London  Times. 

COMBOY.    Singh.     A  waist  cloth  resem- 
bling a  petticoat  worn  by  the  Singhalese. 

COMBRETACEiE.    R.    Bb.    A  natural 
order  of  plants,  the  Myrobalau  tribe, 


sisUng  of  treM  or  sbmbs,  simple  or  cllmb- 
iug,  of  22  genera,  and  about  140  speciea, 
four  of  which  are  in  Madagascar,  two  we 
in  Bonrbon  and  Msuritius ;  one  in  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  two  in  China,  and  sUty-fi>ur  in 
the  East  Indies.  Of  tbe  last,  there  are  twenty- 
three  Terminalia,  twenty-five  Combretom, 
two  Poivrea,  two  Getonia,  two  Qaisqua- 
lis,  fonr  Anogeinsus,  two  Lnmnitzera,  one 
Bobua,  one  Sphalflotbus,  one  CemtostacLys, 
and  one  Agatisanthes.  Terminalia  bellerica 
gives  a  strong  good  serviceable  wood,  where  elas- 
ticity and  strength  are  required.  The  withes 
of  two  species  <if  tbe  Conibretam  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  place  of  iron  stretch- 
ers for  ihe  mtiuths  of  the  leathern  sacks 
used  in  drawing  water  from  wells.  Several 
species  of  Combrelum,  C.  ovalifolium,  n<tiutdi- 
roliuiii,  costatnm,  Hcuminatiim,  Chinense  and 
exlensum  occur  in  parts  of  India,  Comfaretnu) 
Wightiana  is  a  fragrant  flowered  species,  com- 
rann  on  the  bills  near  Moulmeiii,  a  straggling 
shrnb,  with  winged  frnit. — Maton.  Vaigt.  H. 
Roxb.  ii,  226-7-8. 

COMBRETUM  ALTEBNIFOLIUM.Hki. 
Mad.  syn.  of  Lnmnitzera  raceraosa,   Willd- 

COMBRETUM  QRANWFLOBUM.  syn. 
of  Poivrea  iprsndiflont 

COMBS.  Eko. 


Kammen 

Dot. 

Si<dr;GBn> 

Kaut. 

PeigM. 

Fa. 

Fentes 

Poar. 

KaiKme 

Gaa. 

Gnbnii 

Bcs. 

KvinghflB 

Ouz. 

Peiues 

Sp. 

KuDghue 

HlKD. 

Shipu 

TaM. 

Patini 

It. 

DavBLBa 

Txi. 

Peotinra  I 

Combs  for  cleaning  and  adjnating  tbe  bur 
are  formed  of  horn,  bone,  tortoiae-abell,  wood, 
&c.  I' I  Ceylon  the  marginal  pieces  of 
tortoise-shell  are  used  at  Puint  de  Qalle  in  tfae 
nianiiracture  of  bracelets;  and  necklaces  £iamei 
of  a  chain  of  shell,  resemble  amber  in  ap- 
pearance :  these  bear  a  higher  piice  than  snd 
aa  are  formed  by  the  darker  shell.  la  Ceyhw 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  tiirtoise-abdil  ht 
the  manufacture  of  combs,  which  are  won  by 
men  as  well  as  women  among  the  Singaio*- 
In  tlienimieri'us  excesses  into  which  EnropcM 
costume  baa  been  carried  the  size  of  tbe  baci 
comb  worn  by  ladies  baa  never  attained  tkst 
of  tie  Singalese  men,  who  also  wear  a  u*iT«*, 
long,  bent  cumb  across  the  forepart  of  tfce 
bend— tbe  lighter  colored  shell  is  mast  o- 
teemed  by  tbeni.  Five  pounds  is  s  modasls 
price  for  a  tortoise-shell  bauk  comb,  wbid  i*- 
crenses  in  valne  according  to  the  sik  sni 
quality  of  tbe  shell :  bur  pins  of  ti>rtoiK^ll 
ure  worn  by  the  women  :  gold  and  ulvtt  bciBg 
aubstitnted  for  full  dress  :  these  hair  jdiuan 
among  the  articles  purchased  by  paascogaai 

..    —Faulkner.  Rkodt  MS.  McCuUoA't  Ctmrntr- 

I-    eial  Dictionary,  p.  364. 
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COMMIA  C0CHIN.CH1NEN8IS. 

COMBU  PAGDL-KAI.  Tam.  Momor 
dioa  oharantia. 

COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS.  Of  this 
class  of  minerals,  in  India,  there  occur 

DiamondH  at  Punna  in  Gundlecnnd,  MaiU- 
Tilly,  ueac  Cuddapah,  Qolcondn,  Maaulipatam- 

Salphar  in  Cutch,  Bind,  Nepaul,  Archi- 
pelago. 

Petroleum,  (Asphaltmn,  Naphtha,)  in  Aa- 
■ara,  AnbtD,  Bnrmah. 

Amber  in  Catch,  Ahbbto. 

Coal  in  Tenasaeriin,  Berar,  Burdwan,  Syl- 
het,  Beerbhoom,  Nerbuddft,  Aasani,  Burmah, 
Archipelago. 

COMEPHORTJS,  a  gemis  of  fiahea  be- 
longing to  the    family  Qobii.     There  is  only 


COMMOM, 


one  species,  which  ia  found  in  the  ftefih 
water  Inke  of  Baikal.  It  is  not  taken  bj  the 
fishermen,  but  b  fnund  dead  on  the  shores 
after  the  Mvere  storms  to  which  tbat  lake  ia 
frequently  exposed.  The  fish  ia  about  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  a  soft  greasy  tesCure.  It  ie 
collected  and  preseed  for  oil,  but  ia  not  eaten. 
Sngl.  Cyc^  p.  100,  See  Fishes. 

COMKH,    a  river    near    Fureedpoor,  near 

COMERCOLLL  See  Komerkolli. 

CUMINHO.     Port.  Cammin  seed. 

COMING.     Sp.  Cummin  seed. 

COMINYAN.     Mal.     Benjamin. 

UOMMELYNA.  Someof  tbeplantsof  thia 
genns  are  very  handsume,  the  oolonr  of  the 
flowers  mostly  blue.  They  are  propagated  by 
dividing  the  tabera.  Wight  deactibsB  C.  Ben- 
gxleiMJs  ;  cristata  ;  nana  ;  papilionacea ;  poly- 
■patha;  and  scapiflora;  and  C.  cBespitosa  occurs 
in'Bnrmah.  Dr.  H on ig be rger  received  C,  nudi- 
flora  from  the  Himalnyas  under  the  name  of 
Kandoolee.— IFi^Ai'*/conM  ,-  Kiddell. 

COMMELYNA  COMMUNIS.     Lin:i. 

Calf  gnu  Enq.  i  Venoa-deii  fcuro      Tbi^ 

Vatsapri&EQ  Sink.     >'iru  knMHTU 

KaiuHig  kirai  Tab.      VeDnarainIra  '' 

Kuunu  katti  pUlu       „      |  Venna  ve>l»m  ;, 

The  succulent  leaves  of  this  comrnelyna  are 
used  by  the  hindoos  for  feeding  young  calves 
when  they  wish  to  weon  them  from  their  milk. 
Tha  plant  has  a  small  delicate  blue  flower  and 
is  fi'und  growing  on  the  banks  of  water  courses, 
along  which  it  spreads  rapidly  sending  suckers 
into  the  ground.  Found  in  lawus  ;  the  leaves 
are  used  by  the  natives  mixed  with  other 
greeaa.-^AxniHgt  Mat.  Med.  page  301.  Mr. 
Ja_fi  ey. 

COMMELYNA  OBLTQUA. 
Kanjiira  Hikd,     [  Kana  Hihd. 

The  root  of  thia  phint  is  edible.  See  Vege- 
tables of  Southern  India. 

COMMIA  COCHIN-CHINENSIS,  a  smaU 

tree  of  Cochin  China,  with  a  resinous  juice. 

It  yields  a  gum  which  pofisesses  emetjo  and 

>urgative  properties,  recommended  in  dropay 
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COMMIPHORA  MADAQACSARENSIS 
LusD.,Fl.Med.  173. 

Amyria  commiphora,  Soxb. 

.1      ^e^locba,  Rjzi.,  fF.  A. 
BalBamodenrtruu  Roiburghii,    An.  W.   III. 
UalsamcMlBiidran  ugallocLa   tP.  i  A. 
D»ncht-i  MuqI.  Pehb. 
TU  resin. 
Aaalonn  Arab.  1  Ooognl  Hind 

Fast  Indian  Myrrh  Esq.     MuqI  pgR. 

BdelUam  ,.     |Go(,g„|.  Sihgb.' 

pfltAAiov  Qkhkk,     Kookool  Tab 

MaSiA;^o)'Of  Dioecorides  I  Qo<«ooloo  Tbl  , 

A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Syllet,  Assam,  the 
Qarrowbillsaiid Madagascar:  wood  not  known. 
It  produces  a  valnabia  gum  resin,  of  which 
i  above  are  given  oa  synonyms,  met  with 
...  alUhebaaara  of  India.  It  much  resembles 
myrrh,  and  is  said  by  some  good  authorities 
to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  article  exported 
from  Bengal  as  East  Indian  myrrb.  Hoyle 
considers  the  Googul  identical  with  the 
Bdellium  of  commerce,  and  he  ingeniously 
traces  in  Budlyoon  and  Madelkon  (the  Greek 
synonyms  of  Googul),the^8€U(Bi.  and  fMSAmi/ 
of  Dioscnrides.  Dr.  Ainalie  (vol.  i.  p  29) 
gives  an  exoeUent  summary  of  all  the  inform- 
ation ext»nt  when  hia  work  was  pnbLah- 
ed,  regarding  bdellium.  He  describes  tha 
g..m  resin  as  aerai-iiellncid,  yellowish,  or 
brown,  inodorous  and  brittle,  aoftening  be- 
tween the  fingers,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
myrrh,  of  bitterish  taste,  and  rather  strong 
smell.  He  states  however  that  it  is  aU  brousht 
from  Arabia  wid  Persia,  where  the  tree  is 
called  Darachl-i-muql.  In  the  bazars  of 
India  it  is  said  that  the  googul  "  comee  from 
the  hilU."  The  medicinal  properties  of  Bdel- 
Imm  are  exactly  like  those  of  myrrh,  and  as  it 
18  muoh  cheaper,  it  may  be  preferred  for  dis- 
pensary VtB.ctKe.~-0'Shaughfteiw,  paae  287 
Hoi/le.   p.  177. 

COMMISSIONER.  In  India,  this  appel- 
lation is  generally  given  to  officers  invested 
with  full  revenns  and  judicial  powers,  as  the 
Commissioners  ot  the  Punjab,  Sind,  Burmah 
Mysore,  Ac.  ' 

COMMON.    An  English  word  prefixed  to 
-.vmes  of  many  animalB,  plants  and  minerals  : 
Common  Auise.  Aoiaeed. 

Common  aDtalopi.,  Antelope  Oflrvioapra  Pallat 
t^mioon  AsjBraguB.ABpnragugnffiBiralia,  Willde 
Common  bamtioo.    Bambiua  arundinacew,  floxft". 
Common  bean.    Paba  valgsris,  JfoincA. 
Common  beet.  Beta  vu!gari«. 
Common  cBlery.     Apium  gravBolena,  L!n. 
Common  Chamomile,  Anthemis  nobUia,  Lin 
Common  Chilly.     Cipticum  anouum  'i^^ 
Common  Coot     FuUca  utr.,  of  Europe,  Ada.  W 
Afnos,   wh^re    tonnd    additional   to   P    oriiitau' 
induT''"'"^  Javanoee  ipeciea  digtioct :  common  tn 
Cnmmon  eoruDJnm,     Comndnm 
Common  crab.  One  ol  the  CmatacefB 
Common  cummin.  Cummin  Baed. 
Common  cypreai.  Cuprewm.  See  Evererwn. 
.       Common  fennel.    Fteniculum  vuteare    " 
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COMPASS. 

ComnoQ  beTHp-Dflttle,    O&lopBistatnJiitft. 
CommoD  holly.     Ilex  ;  See  ErBTgraaaa, 
ConimaD  IndUa  tenna.    CtuviaieanB. 
ComDiuQ  mallow.     See  Efaabaji. 
CoQUUon  or  hed^  aloe.     Aloe  vulgaris, 
CommoD  pea.  Pimm  Aitivum. 
Common  puralana.  Portuloca  uleracea,  Linn. 
Common  sail.  CUorida  of  Soda  :  Sodii  cliloridui-. 
Commoa  aspota.  Achraa  sapota,  WUldt.  Diospyroa 

Common  abrimp.  Shrimp-  See  Craitaces,  Cniu- 

CommoD  apinach.  SpiDaoeaoIeracea, 
CommoD  sprnce.fir.  Abiet.  See  FranblnceuM. 
COMMU  KAIA.    Tel.    Momordica  cha- 

COMMUNI.     DuK.     Solanum  nigrum. 

COMMUNIDM  SINENSE,  Kumph.  ayn 
of  Aglaia  odorata,  Lour. 

COMOR&H,  a  bay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
fiftj-ODe  miles  uurth  of  Saverodioog. 

COMPASS. 


Compaaao  de 

maiear.               Port. 

Compaa  de  mer,         Pa. 

Eompaaa korabeloii,  Bua 

BouiUle, 

KompatL               Gia. 

Agujademaiear,         ,, 

BuawlT                   It. 

Kompaw                  T*m 

Kompaaaa                 Tel. 

Fandoman,  Pandu- 

The  compass  is,  at  preaent,  ased  for  nauti- 
eal  parposes  by  the  principal  native  traders 
of  Soothem  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  fur  ex- 
ample, use  small  rude  compasses,  made  ex- 
prMsly  for  them  by  the  Chinese  of  Batavia,  at 
the  very  moderate  cost  of  from  one  Hbllliiig 
to  eigh teen-pence  apiece.  The  directive  pow- 
er of  the  magnet  is  said  t«  have  been  known 
to  the  Ghineae  for  many  ages, — by  their  own 
aocoout,  no  less  than  631  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
magnet  is  Bnppoaed  to  have  led  them  tu  a 
'knowledge  of  the  compass,  and  the  mariner's 
eompasB  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
reign  of  Hoang-Ti.  The  subdiviaioiig  of  this 
iiautical  instmrnent  as  made  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Haldivex  ;  nil  vary,  Tho 
Ualay  compass  is  divided  into  eix  teen  parts, 
twelve  of  which  are  maltiples  of  the  fuur 
cardinal  points.  For  the  cardinal  points  the 
different  nations  have  native  terms;  but  fur 
nautical  purposes,  those  of  the  Mala;  langu- 
age are  used  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
iialioos  ofCelebes,  the  most  expert  native  na- 
vigatora  of  the  present  day.  The  introduction 
of  iron  sliipshas  materially  affected  the  value 
of  the  compasses  ou  l>oard  of  them,  the  vari- 
ation being  as  much  as  five  puiuts,  even  up 
21^  and  35J.  The  sole  apparent  remedy  for 
this,  bnt  it  is  one  of  easy  application,  is  to  erect 
a  high  platform,  15  feet  high  over  the  taffrail 
on  which  to  place  the  compaw,  artd  to 
examine  repeatedly. — Cravfard't  Des.  Die. 
0/  the  Indian  Idandt,  p.  116.  £tijuai  iii 
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3S3  MeCulUA't  ComvKreial    DidiaMaj,  f. 
381. 

COMPOSITiE.  Vaill.  A  verywtenan 
order  of  plants,  now  known  as  Matricuim 
DeCaudulle  eaumeratei  898  gtnerairitb  8371 
species,  of  which  908  are  luiowB  tooccoiit 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia.  Amougsi  thoe 
are  Callichroa,  Cineraria  azurea,  Certtnm, 
Chrysanthemum,  Cladanthua,  Coreopui  ^ 
toria,  Cosmea  bipinnata,  Costoi  pntcbok, 
CoLula,  Dahlia  variabilis,  EUphantopo, 
Eupatorium,  Humea  eleg&ns,  Jurioea,  Fofe- 
lepis  gracilis,  Rliodanthe,Telekia,ffliiius,JK^— 
Voigt. 

COMPOSSO  DE  MAEEAR,  Foar.  Co* 
pass. 

COMPOUND.  Thia  Aoglo-Malay  wtdii 
a  corruption  of  the  Malay  compong  ornU^^ 
and  properly  alludes  to  the  bouacs  of  ik 
servants  which  are  erected  within  tht  en- 
closure. It  is  applied  in  almost  the  nae 
eeose  all  over  British  India,  where,  hocers, 
some  sup|iose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  F<xt» 
gnese  word  Campagna,  Another  writer  tqi 
it  ia  from  the  Portuguese  word  "  Comprnt' 
and  another  Gompinho,  aud  applied  bj  tb 
Europeaus  of  Indie  to  the  grounds  or  endont 
in  which  a  house  staDds.  The  Uitay  *ari 
Compong  is  doubtlvss  thesoarce. — £<»iSirr. 

CQMPRADORE,  Anolo-Induit.  A  pv- 
veyor ;  in  China,  an  accountant, 

COMPTI,  KoropU,  Kcnnatti  Mas*.  Tift 
Tel.,  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  pemat 
engaged  in  trade,  generally  shop-ke^oiisl 
general  merchants,  and  commonly  rrccgni*' 
to  be  Veeya  hiodus  ;  they  wear  the  aa^ 
string  or  zonar.  'I'hey  are,  amougat  tk 
Tiling  and  Tamnl  people,  what  the  Urw 
Quzerati,  Banya,  Uarwari,  and  Ve^  *» 
amougat  the  traders  from  llajpotanah  nd 
Ouzerat :  they  are  never  soldiers. 

COMUTTIUADALAH  PALLAUlTiX 
Citrus  medica. 
CONAJl  ANCRIA,  a  person  of  low  adft 
who  long  carried  on  a  piratical  wartareen  tk 
western  coast  of  India,  and  rose  to  priDo4 
power,  Qheria  was  his  head-quarters,  but  S» 
vemdroog  and  every  creek  were  tnn^ 
Gheria  was  captured  by  Clive  and  A^^ 
Watson  in  1755,     See  Angria. 

CONCAN,  a  email  narrow  strip  of  U 
lying  between  the  weatem  ohauts  and  ikM 
coast.  The  low  land  in  the  Concau  andOe^ 
is  traversed  by  many  rivers  and  hC 
streams  running  to  the  aea,  and  is  iadrt^ 
by  Dumerooacreeka  and  channels  of  Um0*- 
The  cold  weather  is  clear  and  bradi|.'|<' 
the  hot  season  of  April  and  May  is  soWbA 
by  the  deluging  raina  of  the  eonlh-weal  ■*' 
Boon,  when  150  inches  fall  from  June  to  Set- 
tember,and  render  much  of  the  already  bni 
lands  impassible  awampa;  the  atmotpbmit 
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tben  Terr  damp,  and  the  aenaation  ezperien-  |  tare  cf  rings  for  the  arms  and  aneica  from 
ced  ia  similar  to  that  in  Oalcatta  at  the  same  conch-sbells  imported  from  the  Malayan 
period  of  the  year.  The  Concan  districts  es-  Archipelngo,  is  still  almost  cniifiued  to  Dacca  : 
tend  from  Goa  to  Dawiaii.  or  very  nearly  to  '  the  shells  are  sawn  auroBS  fur  this  purpose  hy 
the  Tapti  river.  Like  Malabar,  vhich  it !  semiciroutar  »awB,  the  hands  and  toes  of  the 
greatly  resemblcH  io  general  aspect,  it  is  com- i  workmen  being  both  iictively  employed  in 
prised  between  the  wesUm  ocean  and  the  >  the  operation.  Tlie  intrixtuction  of  circular 
gbats,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  near  the  '  saws  has  been  attempted  by  some  European 
eea  with  aalt-water  tulets,  and  a  ancceasion  of  gentlemen,  but  steudily  reeisted  by  the  nativis, 
mountain  spurs.     In  the  iiorthen)  parts  of    despite    their    obvious   advantages. — Hooker 


tb«  Bombay  I^residency,  the  chain  aeparatjiig 
the  Concan  from  the  OekLan  is  called  the 
Northern  Ghats,  or  Syhadri  mountains,  a 
term  which  may  ounveniently  be  extended  to 
tbeir  whole  length.  Tbronghout  the  Concan 
the  Syhadri  fnrm  a  continuoua  chain  of  hills, 
interrupted,  however,  by  deep  depressii-ns- 
Their  aummits  rise  to  the  height  of  4000 — 
5OO0  feet,  but  the  mean  elevation  is  very 
much  leas.  The  station  of  Mababaleshwar  is 
4700  feet  In  the  latitude  of  Daman  ZOj"  N., 
the  cbuii  begina  to  sink  abruptly  into  the 
Tapti  valley,  and  changes  ita  course,  or  sends 
off  a  spur  of  considerable  elevation  in  an  eaat- 
crly  direction,  as  the  Chandor  hilla.  At  Maha- 
baleshwtf,  theraiu-fall  amounts  to  248inclies 
annually.  In  the  Sontliem  Concan,  especially 
intheSawant  Wari  district,  the  raios  are  as 
heavy  as  in  Canara.  At  Bombay,  the  rains 
laal;  from  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and 
the  fall  ia  only  80  iucbes,  which  ie  cousider- 
ably  leas  than  any  point  further  south  on  the 
ooaat^  At  Tannab,  however,  the  average  fall 
is  mora  than  100  inches.  In  the  Bombay 
Freaidency,  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad 
and  Beejapore  are  arranged  into  two  portions, 
termed  the  Foona  and  the  Southern  Mohratta 
districts,  the  latter  with  its  head-qnartera  are 
at  Belgaum  ;  but  to  each  of  these  two  diviaiona 
there  ia  likewise  allotted  the  command  of  the 
jiiimedintely  adjoining  portions  of  the  level 
land  of  the  Concan.  The  Belgauiu  Division 
of  the  army,  in  the  province  pf  Bejapore,  ia 
from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea,  but  has  had  soldiers  on  the  aea  shore 
at  Kolapoor,  Sawuntwarie,  Malwab,  Vingorhi 
and  Butnagherry.  Tbe  Foona  Division  is 
aimilar  to  that  of  Belgaum  in  tbe  distribution 
of  its  force  ;  of  the  sotdiera  in  the  cummaud 
nearly  the  whole  of  tliem  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Aurungabad,  from  1,700  to  2,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  table  lands 
above  the  ghants,  tbe  climate  is  mure  dry  and 
tlie  rains  and  temperature  moderate,  the  range 
of  tbe  thermometer  being  front  55"  to  92°, 
and  the  troops,  European  and  Native,  in  the 
Foona  Division  particularly,  enjoyed  compa- 
ratively gnod  health. — Hooker  j.et  Thonip. 

CONCH    oE    CHANK    SHELL.     Theae 

and  their    nsea    have  already   been    noticed 

under     the   lieada   Bracelet    and  Chank,  to 

which  reference  can  be  made-     Tha  manufac- 
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Vol  IL  page  254.     See  Obank. 

CONCHA  FLUVIATILIS.  Sea-sbell  ia 
us«d  by  the  hakims  as  a  medicine,  and  with 
the  common  people,  this  fresh  waler  river 
shell  serves  for  a  spoon,  out  of  which  they 
take  their  medicine. — Honigbergtr,  p.  260 

CONCHENILJE.     Dut,     Cuohineal. 

CONUHIFEBOUS  MOLLUSC* .  See 
Chamacea  :  Chaioidge. 

CONCHIFEBKS  M0N0MYAIRE3.  See 
Chamacea,  Oliamid». 

CONCHI  FALLAM.  Tan.  Limonia 
pentaphylla. 

CONCHOLOGY.  A  branch  of  natanil 
science  which  tenches  the  form  and  stracture 
of  shells,  the  hard  outer  covering  of  mol- 
luscs.    See  MolluBca. 

CONCUBINAGE  is  very  common  all 
over  India,  ammigst  all  religionists.  It  is 
niore  particularly  prevalent  in  great  tuwna 
and  Id  places  where,  from  any  cause,  the  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  absent  from  their  families 
and  native  towns. 

CONDA  CASHINDA.  Teu  Toddaliaacn- 
leata* 

CONDA-THANA-KAIA.  Tbu  Sterca. 
liafolis  digitatjs. 

CONDA  TANGEDU.  Tbl.  Mimosa 
xylocarpa. 

CONDEMIR.  The  Takhalns  or  literwy  name, 
of  Ghaias-ud-din  bin  Ho-u-mam-iid-din.  His 
book  is  etititled  Habih-ua-aay,ir-fi  Afrad-nl- 
Basbar,  that  is  to  any,  "  the  curiona  part  of  Uie 
Lives  of  illnatvious  Men,"  It  is  a  history  which 
he  extracted  from  that  which  his  father  Mir- 
cond  bad  cumpospd,  and  entitled  Ranzat-ns- 
Safa,  but  to  which  he  made  augmentationa. 
He  dedicated  this  l>ook  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  belonsing  to  the  king  of  Persia,  shah 
Ismael  Saffavi,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Habib-Ullah,  and  for  that  reason  the  book 
had  the  name  of  Habib  given  it  in  the  year 
1508,  Heg.  927,  in  thereign  of  LewisXII. 
He  was  also  author  of  another  History,  which 
isentitLedKhalaaaat-al-Akhbar,  orthecreamoE 
histories. — Hiitory  ofOertgHizKhan,  page  422. 
CONDIMENTS.  Aromatic  barks,  roota, 
seeds,  and  spices  are  immerous  as  condiments 
in  South  Eastern  Asia,  are  found  in  every 
bazar,  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  them 
are  largely  exported.  Tbe  following  are  the 
better  known : 
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BotaDical  Nmdm. 


C«»Byta  filiformiB.. 
Chatica  Koiburghii 


-  Caps!  , 

per,  large  or  hill 
peppei  i  ihrulx. 


The  fmit. 
The  pUnt. 
FroiL 


CoiiBndram  Mtiiaoi 
Caminura  cymiDuni 
C^icnm  tnnaum .. . 


„    nepaUnaii 
CaiTophTllai     i 

nmticiia 
Coffea  Arabic! 
Culhami 


Serjamot  Cibrai 

'CiraiTBy . . 
CoriinJor 
.Cumin 
ComiDoo  Cipabam. 
Rird  pepper, 
large  capBLcaiuiBe 
pepper, 

hmbbj    dpeicnii] 
Uninea  pepper. 


.aove 


tinclo-lSafflowsr 

Lung  peppsr 
ChiTicflRoibiirithii 
EletterU  oftrdamo- 

mum  ■.  Cardamonu 

Fcenicalnm  panroo- 


Gmrcina  pnrpuTSi ... 
Garnga  pinnata  ... 
Illicium  anisBlnm  . . 
Wengifera  Indiea  . . 


d.  The  fraii 
The  rind- 
Itipa  fruit 


tftjrfperit 
puleRic 


. .  Pepperraint. 
".  Tailed  mint. 


MoringB     pteiygoi- 

Myristica  mo«Jiata  M 

Tfarthei  aiafcBtida..lAeifetiili 
WigelU  Mtiw  ...  SmaUtanii 
Ocymam  bmilicum.  Sweet  Basi 
Pimpinella  Bnisnm  jAniBe 


SoamarinuB 


..  Udhiiaked 
Huelcedherrj 


RMeman 

Sago 

Clary 

Sumnier  aavory    . 


Salvia  officinalia   .. 
Salvia  aclarea 
Satnreja  harteniiB.. 

8InBpis  Bpi. 

Spondiaa  mangifera. 
Tiijtoiiella   fisi 

TamariDdue  Indica.  Tamarind 
ThymiiB  Tnlfcarta  ...jThynie 

,.       citriodorDsLemoD  tbime 
'Vanilla  plan ifalia.-i Vanilla 

"Viteibicolot       ..  

ZniibeT  oSciUle<  .'Ginger 
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fenugreek 


ftnit. 
..The  leaf. 
..'Pulp. 
. .  |The  leaves. 


C0HP1JC1U8. 

CONDOOLOO,  T«L;  Thownu,  Tim; 
Cajanus  Indicna,  DtioU. 

One  voiiety  ia  Coondooloo  Condi,  1U. 
U&lathuvarj,  T&mil  ;  Ciganas  Indicna. 

Another  variety  is  DhoU,  fiind.  Condi- 
puppoo,  Tel. ;  Thovarai-purpoo,  Tarn.  Ci- 
januB   IndiciuB. 

CON&SSI  Fk.  CoimesBi  buk,Wtigtitu 
antidyaenterica. 

CONESSI  SEED. 
Uaan  ul  aaaafeer.  Arab.  |  Indntjati,  Sin. 

Indrajow,    Guz.    Hind.     Yepp^el  aritee,     In. 
Abir,  Pbbs.  I 

The  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidjaenterics 
(yerittm  antidyienterieum). 

CONEY.  FaleontologisU  have  pointed 
out  tlie  corions  fact  that  the  Hjrrai  called 
'  coney'  in  the  Bible,  ia  really  unlj  a  dimltin- 
tive  and  hornless  rhinooero:!.  BenKuos  han 
beenfoNiidat  Eppelahelin  nhioh  indicateaa 
animal  more  like  a  gigantic  Hjrax  tlian  mj 
of  the  existing  rhinoaeroses.  To  this,  &a 
name  of  Accrotherinm  {bomleaa  beait),  ha 
been  given, 

CONFECTIOH  OF  BLACK  PEITER 
In  compounding  tbia  drug  in  India,  for  ele- 
campane root  (inida  hetaaium),  Dr.  O'Shangi- 
iiesa^  recommends  the  subatitation  of  tlw 
gooncb  root,  Abrua  precatorins,  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopeia  uses  liquorice  root ;  ind 
for  the  fennel  seeds  of  the  London  prepantkut, 
the  seeds  of  Panmnhori,  or  Sonf,  [Fajaicnhin 
panmoriam]  are  an  adequate  suatitute.— &t;. 
r/imr.  p.  273. 

CONFEBV.1E  abound  in  the  vrarm  mttr 

of  the  hot  apringaof  Soornjkbund,  inBehu, 

aiid  tivo    species,  one  ochreona   brown,  rad 

the  other  {jreen,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the 

tanks  themselves,  and  in  the  hottest  water; 

the  brumn  is  capable  of  bearing  the  greateit 

heat,  and  -forms  a  belt  in  deeper  waurtlian 

the  greeu  :  both  appear  in  broiid  hiiaiiut 

strata,    wherever  the    temperature  is  codol 

inn  to    168°  and  as  low  aa  <«0°.— Jfoaier. 

im..7our.  Vol.  1.  p.  21. 

CONFLUENCE,  or  fork   of  two  ri»« 

Sangam.  Hind.    The  hlndus  esteem  all  sb^ 

places  holy, 

CONFUCIUS,  whose  Chinese  name  >) 
KungFaTze.waa  the  founder  of  the  sehonli' 
philosophy  inCbiDa,which  oontaina  injnactioid 
as  to  condncti  and  may  be  termed  the  miwil 
code  of  China,  in  which  learning  (  Ifen),  »*■ 
tesy,  good-breeding  &nd propriety  (Li),  dwf 
would  be  done  by  (5Au),  ainceritf » 
worship  of  the  deity  (  Tim),  are  every  •te* 
inculcated.  He  never  claimed  the  poasBW* 
of  supernatural  power,and  invariably  T^n™ 
all  who  attributed  But^  to  him.  Every  *vd 
he  uttered  has  become  in  China  a  maiii''  * 
proverb  and  an  aphorism,  and  iu  the  fact  tbt 
his  language  is  intelligible  to  ever;  Cbiss- 
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man  nt  the  present  day,  his  inculcations  are 
of  greater  power  than  the  Latiu  oi  the  Greek, 
botb  unknown  to  their  deacendaiita.  Once  he 
vas  asked, whether  there  were  one  word  which 
repreBcnted  all  the  duties  of  life,  he  answered 
"  Shu",  a  word  which  Confucius  und  his  com- 1 
meutabira  have  explained  to  meaU)  "as  I 
would  nottbat  others  should  injure  me  so  | 
would  I  Qot  injure  them  also."  'i'u  seek  the 
good  of  others  equally  with  your  own,  is  to 
fill  a  large  ptirtion  of  the  field  of  virtue.  The 
number  of  hia  disciples  was  aboiit  3000,  u[ 
whom  about  72  were  his  more  intimate  asao- 
cintes.  All  his  teaching  consists  of  a  few 
simplu  words,  one  of  his  apluirisms,  "  Chu 
Chung  sin,"  verbally,  "  Head,faithful,ainoere," 
mean  that  fidelity  and  sincerity  are  the  para- 
mount or  primary  virtues.  Another  is  tluit  Wen 
and  Li  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human 
excellencies.  "  Lun  yu"  judge  others  indul- 
gently .yourself  severely,  Confucius  was  a  sage 
and  a  statesman.  He  and  Lao  Tse  were  con- 
temporaries, Lao  Tze  was  the  founder  of  the 
Taoist  ur  Beason  8ecC  He  was  a  hermit,  an 
ascetic  who  discouraged  aooeptance  of  public 
employments,  he  made  reason  the  groundwuck 
of  his  doctrine,  and  tbey  have  inucb  to  re- 
commend theui,  but  his  teachings  have  mer- 
ged into  gross  idolatrous  rites,  the  study  uf 
astrology  and  necromancy,  fanatical  observance 
eelf-inflictiuns,  such  as  dancii^  in  fiamea, 
luotilHtiug  the  bodyi  practising  abstinence  and 
Beclusian, 

Among  his  other  celebrated  literary  labors 
Dudertaken  in  B.C.  490  and  the  following 
years,  he  edited  the  Yih  king,  and  appended 
those  nnnotatious  which  have  given  the  wurk 
its  subsequent  value.  What  philosophical 
views  may  have  been  attached  to  the  Yth  kiiig 
of  Wan-wang  and  Chou-kung  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Confudus,  we  know  not.  That 
work,  together  with  the  other  three  works 
edited  or  compiled  by  Cuufucius,  viz.  the 
Shoo'king  aud  the  Le-ke,  constitute  the 
irhole  of  the  ancient  literature  of  China  which 
has  come  down  to  posterity,  and  who  have  it 
only,  OS  it  was  explained,  arranged  or  modiGed 
in  passing  through  his  hands'.  It  is  well 
knovrn  that  he  expreasty  repudiated  portions 
of  it,  asoontaining  doctrines  adverse  to  the 
views  which  he  held  and  strove  to  diffuse. 
The  names  only  of  soma  celebrated  ancient 
books,  one  dating  from  the  times  of  Fnh-be 
liimself,  have  been  preserved.  It  is  these 
sirciiinstances  which  constitute  the  labors  of 
^nfucins,  the  commencement  of  a  distinct 
literary  epoch.  Apart  from  the  labors  of 
Donfucius  himself,  the  permanent  literary  re- 
lulta  of  this,  the  first  of  the  two  great  pliiloso- 
ihic  or  literary  epochs  of  China,  are  co»- 
aioed  in  the  collection  of  works  called  the 
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Four  Books,  composed  by  different  members 
of  the  school  which  he  founded.  The  last 
contains  a  record  of  the  ethical  and  political 
teachiiigsofMencius(Meng-tee),  a  philosopher 
who  died  in  B.C.  317,  and  closed  the 
first  epoch.  The  Chinese  people  are  in  nowise 
prohibited  from  wursiiipping  in  the  Buddhist 
aud  Tuouist  temples ;  iu  other  words,  they  may 
regulate  their  purely  religious  life  by  the  te- 
nets of  tliese,  or  indeed  of  any  other  seeL  But 
where  Tanuiiim  or  Buddhism  would  leave  the 
region  of  religion,  aud,  iu  the  form  of  philo- 
sophy or  morality,  extend  their  direct  iu- 
flueuoe  into  the  domain  of  the  social  science 
and  art,  there  CoiiFucianism  peremptorily  and 
effectually  prohibits  their  action.  Nut  only 
are  the  natiimal  legislation  and  administration 
formed  e.^cluaively  on  Confucian  priuoiplas  >  it 
is  by  tbem  also  that  the  more  importaut  acta 
uf  the  private  life  of  the  Chinese  are  regulated) 
as  fur  instance  marriages.  The  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  mahcmedaoism  in  China,  iu 
spite  of  discouragements,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Confucianism  says  little  or  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural world  ur  of  a  future  existence.  Hence 
it  lenves  almost  unsatisfied  those  ineradicable 
cravings  of  humnn  nature,  the  desire  to  revere, 
aud  the  lunging  for  immortal  life.  That  it 
has  notwithstanding  its  want  uf  these  holds 
on  the  human  heart,  maintained  itself  not 
simply  iu  existence,  but  as  the  ruling  system, 
is  a  fact  that  mast,  as  souii  as  it  is  perceived, 
form  for  every  true  thinker  a  decisive  prout 
of  the  existence  of  great  and  vikd  truths  iu 
its  theories,  as  nell  as  thorough  soundness  aud 
wholesomeness  in  the  practical  rules  which  it 
dictates.  By  Chinese  philosophy,  must  be 
understood  Confucian  philosophy  ;  and  by 
Chinese  morality,  the  moral  principles  rooted 
in  that  philosophy. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  which  are  used  by 
his  followers,  are  called  the  "five  cauouioat 
books,"  and  are  held  inthe  greatest  veneration: 
the  whole  tetjor  of  these  works  indicate  mora- 
lity aud  sound  political  views  ;  one  political 
extract  must  sufBce.  Let  those  who  produce 
revenue  be  many,  and  those  who  consume  it 
few  ;  let  the  producers  have  every  facility, 
and  let  the  consumers  practise  economy,  and 
thus  there  will  be  at  all  times  a  sufllciency  of 
revenue."  He  was  born  B.  C.  552,  and  died 
B-C.  479,  aged  73  years. — Bowrirtg.  Sirr'a 
China  and  the  Chinae,  VoLu.  p.  146.  See 
China;  Kung. 

GONG ANI,  in  the  western  parts  of  Tinne- 
velly,  a  hood  or  pent  house,  made  of  reeds 
to  protect  the  person  from  rain. 

OONGEA.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Haul- 
main  and  Amherst,  but  rarely  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  forest  scenery  is  often  orna- 
mented with  the  Dumeroua  large  pnrple  biaota 
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surrounding  the  smNlI  iDConspicnonB  fiowera, 
of  a  species  of  Congea.  In  the  distance  it 
beus  a  strnne  reiembUnce  to  the  dii|!WOod 
tree  of  tho  Ohio  Talle;  when  in  flower.  There 
are  three  different  apecies  in  the  Tenuserim 
Provincea,  C.  uiirea,  C.  tomentORA,  C. 
Telutiua,  all  called  ka-yan,  the  name  Burmese 
name.  The  leaves  orC-  TJllosa  liove  a  hnavy 
smell  and  are  used  medicinally — ifotan. 
W.    le.  O'Shavgh.  p,  486, 

CONGHAS,  Till.  Schleichera  trijuga. 

CONGO.  A  wood  used  in  Madras  for  fuzes. 

CONICOPOLY.Tah.  An  accountant,  from 
Kanika,  an  account,  and  Ic.tpila,  a  coUeutor  or 
BUpeiTiaor. 

CONIFEILE,  a  natural  nrder  of  Gymnns- 
permoos  ezogena,  called  by  Dr.  Liiidl»7 
Pinacefe,  consisting  of  resinuua,  mostly  ever- 
green, bardleaved  trees  or  shrubs,  iiihsbitiiig 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  arbore- 
Boent  plants  can  exist.  In  Sikkim  and  Bhootan 
there  are  twelve  Coniffne,  viz.,  3  Juniper, 
Yew;  Gupressua  funebris,  Abies  Wobbiaua, 
A.  Brnnouianai  and  A.  Sinithiana  ;  Larch  ; 
Pinna  excelsa  and  longifolia,  and  Fudocarpua 
ceriifolia.  Four  of  these,  viz.,  Laruh,  Cup- 
ressQs  funebris,  Podocnrpus  nerii folia 
Abies  Brunoniaiia,  are  not  common  to  the 
north  west  HimalHya,  west  of  Nepal,  but  the 
oiher  eight  are  commun.  Of  the  13  natives 
of  the  north-west  muuutaina  again,  only  the 
following  five,  Jnniperua  communis  ;  the  Deo- 
dar, Fiaua  Gcrardina,  Pinas  ezcelsa,  and 
CupreasQS  torulosa  are  not  found  in  Sikkim, 
Dr.  Mason  mentions  the  Piiius  Latteri  ss 
growing  in  Tenaaseriio,  and  Dr.  £randis  adds, 
Pitins  Maasoniana,  Lamb.,  and  Pinus  Khaa- 
aiana.  'I'hunberg  mentions  many  pines  in  Ja- 
pan, and  they  are  numerous  iu  China.  The 
cnniferEe  of  the  Himalaya  ware  described  by 
Major  Madden  in  m46  to  18  lif.  Dr.  Cleghom 
gives  the  f'lllowiiig  deactiption  of  thuse  in 
Kullu  and  Kaogra. 

CedruB  deodara,  Deodar  or  Himalayan 
cedar.  Kehi,  Grows  on  tbe  north  slope  of 
Dhaola  Dhar.  and  in  KuUu. 

PiuUB  exceUa,  Lofty  pine,  Kail,  grows  in 
Kullu,  not  in  Kangra. 

P.  longifolia,  Chil  or  Chir,  the  long-leaved 
pine.  Grows  Inxnriautly  on  north  slopes, 
timber  best  at  4-5OO0  feet. 

P,  gerardiana,  Gerard's,  or  edible,  pina 
Keoza.  A  few  trees  across  the  Dhaola  Dhar, 
near  Claaea  on  tbe  Ravi. 

Ficea  Webbiana,  Webb's  pine  or  ailver-fir. 
Toe.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  shingles 
are  lud  on  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Abiea  Smithisna,  Himalayan  spruce.  Rai. 
The  rai  is  often  100  feet  high,  and  5  feet  in 
diameter. 
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CnpTassns  tomloaa.  Twisted  cypnn.  Dwd- 
ara.    At  tbe  head  of  the  I^rb^L 

Taxus  baccata,  Common  yew.    Bnunhi  ot 
Bskhab.    In  Kullu  very  eearee. 

Junipema  excelsa,  Pencil  cedai.  lesii  « 
Snri.  On  the  crest  of  Dhaola  Dhar  andinUinL 
He  is  of  opinion  that  plantationa  oF  th 
indigenous  pines  would  not  answer.  At 
present  we  have  no  record  of  the  growtii  of 
Himalayan  conifers,  but  we  know  that  Uk; 
increase  very  slowly.  Ur.  Batten  statei  "it 
ia  difQcult  in  a  garden,  with  every  nwana  of 
watering  at  hand,  to  ahow  a  good  siaad  chir 
tree,  Pious  lungifolia,  after  ten  years  of  on," 
and  the  Bov.  Mr.  Piirker  think  that  Pinu 
longifolia  treea  of  the  diameter  named  belor 
have  the  agaa  assigned  to  them  or  nearly  Vf 
Six  inches  in  20  years,  nine  iu  30,  tvelve  in 
45,  fifteen  in  56,  and  eighteen  in  TO. 

The  distribution  of  the  Himalayan  piiM 
is  very  remarkable.  Tbe  Deodar  has  not  been 
seen  east  of  Nepal,  nor  the  Piuos  Gersrdian^ 
Cupressus  tomlosa  or  Juniperus  commaDit. 
On  the  other  hand.  Podocarpns  ia  coofiiwd  to 
the  east  of  Katmanduo.  Abies  BmnoQiini 
dues  not  occur  west  of  the  Qogra,  nor  the  Uich 
west  of  the  Coai,  nor  funereal  ^presa  (an  in- 
troduced plant  however)  west  uf  the  Tcnta 
in  Sikkim.  Of  the  twelve  Sikkim  and  Bbo- 
tan  Oonifene  (including  jew,  juniper  and  po- 
docarpns), eight  ara  common  to  the  KoiiH- 
weat  Himalaya  (went  of  Nepal)  and  loai  in 
not :  of  the  thirteen  natives  of  the  N«tli- 
west  Provinces,  again,  o;]ty  five  are  not  fonad 
in  Sikkim,  their  names  ahow  how  Euro- 
pean, uther  apecilically  or  in  affinity,  lb* 
absent  ones  are.  I  have  stated,  he  coDtJaaee, 
that  the  Deodar  is  posiubly  »  varied  of  tlx 
Cedar  of  Lebanou.  This  is  now  a  prevalent 
opinion,  which  ia  strengthened  by  the  lad 
that  so  many  more  Himalayan  plants  are  noV 
ascertained  to  be  European  than  had  been  up- 
posed  before  they  were  compared  with  Euo- 
peau  apecimena ;  such  are  the  yew,  Junipov 
communis,  Berberis  vulgaris,  Qnercns  billali, 
Popnlus  alba,  and  Euphratica,  he  T^  I 
woods  of  several  of  the  Conifera  are  aW 
cedars.  But,  iu  India,  tbe  term  Bastard  txia 
ia  applied  to  the  GuaEoma  tomeatosa.  Dr.  Si*-  | 
wart  gives  the  following  Himalayan  cooiJi*  ' 
Abies  smithiana.  Watl, 
Cedrns  deodara.  Ltmd. 
Cupressus  sempervirans.      Willdt- 

,,       toruloBa.     Don. 
Juuipems  communis.     XtN. 

„  sqnamata.     Don,  I 

„  excelsa.    Bi^  \ 

Ficea  Webbiana.     LoMib, 
Pinna  excelsa.     Wali. 

„     gei^rdiano.     W^all. 

„      longifolia.     Baxb.    The  chilL 
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Taxds  boccata.     Linn.     The  yew- 
—Jay.  Og.,  p.   123,  Hooker,  Vol.  I,  p.  266. 
Cat.  CM.  Ex.  of  1862,  Dra.  SrandiM,  Mtuon, 
CltQhorn  and  Sttwart. 

CONIUM  MACDLATUM.    lasM. 
Shokran  A.RAB.    I  Spotted  Hemlock     Eno. 

BuDJ-i-rmni  „  Kunsion     Q%.   □(  DioKO. 

Ke«'d>mMi&  of  BniiBAT.  I  Clcuta  Lit. 

Heioloak  'Ena.       \ 

Dr.  Boyle  ■aja  there  is  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  xtavaav  of  the  Qreek,  and  the  ci- 
outa  of  the  Komaue,  but  it  must  not,  from 
the  similarity  of  imsie,  be  confDUuded  with 
Cicnta  maculata.  Cicuta  Tirosa  occura  in 
Oaahmere,  where  it  is  called  ^ihr-googul,  or 
poidon  turnip,  Salep  e-Shaitaii  Pat,  at  Devil's 
Salep.  S|*otted  hemlock  is  the  ebokran  of  the 
Araba,  who  give  knuiuu  as  the  Greek  name. 
It  is  found  in  £uro[)e,  east  of  Asia  aud 
America.  It  is  of  importance  in  medicine, 
and  derives  celebrity  from  being  considered 
to  have  been  used  as  the  Athenian  state  pui- 
aoD,  by  which  Socrates  and  Fhocion  perished. 
The  extract  of  hemlock  is  employed  m  an 
anodyne  in  scrofuloua  or  canceroua  affections, 
in  rhaumutiam,  neuralgia,  aud  painful  ulcera- 
tioua. — O'iShaughntMi/,  page  371.  Jtojfle. 

eONJKB  MARAM.  Tav.  ;  A  light  red 
coloured  wood  of  Travancore,  specific  gravity 
0'650,  used  for  furniture,  ice. 

CONJEVERAM,  a  town  west  of  Madras.  It 
has  a  great  paguda  which  was  taken  by  Clive 
on  the  29tb  August  and  again  in  December, 
1751,  and  again  in  1752.  It  is  known  iit  the 
south  as  Kaiichi,  It  is  oilebrated  as  one  of 
the  holiest  of  the  hindu  cities  of  the  peninsula 
of  Iiidin,  and  it  has  both  a  Saiva  aud  a  Vaish- 
naTft  temple.  Conjeveram  wnsthe  capital  of 
tfae  Chola  kingdom,  which  held  sway  in  the 
south  of  India,  from  the  eight!)  to  the  Beven- 
teenth  centuries,  when  Shah-ji  the  father  i>{ 
SivHJi  totally  annihilated  every  vestige  of  their 
once  great  [jower  It  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  prolonged  of  all  tbe  Indiaii  dy- 
iiaatiea.     See  Hindu  ;  Sri  Saiupradaya. 

CONJEE.  Hindi.  Properly  Ganji.  Rioe 
starch. 

CONKANI-HBMP.    Crotalari*  juncea. 
CON-MOO-    Bdrm.  i    A  tree  of  Tavoy, 
furnishing  a  good  timber,  used  for  boildiugs 
and  boats. 

CONNARUS  CHAMPIONIt  Thw. 
tree  of  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  grow- 
ing up  to  an  elevation  of  4^000  feet — Thw. 
£num.  PL  Zeyl.  I,  p.  80. 

CONNARUS   MONOCARPUS.      Lbsk. 

Polie-ka-dit         BuaK.  |  lUdaleji-gmu        Sitias. 

A  tree  of  Burmah,  and  veiy  abundant  in 

the  hot,  drier  parts  of  Ceylon.— rA.  Etmm. 

n.  Ztyl.  I,  p.  80. 
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CONNARUS  NITIDUS.  Roxb.  This 
is  described  by  Voigt  as  a  tree  of  Sylhet. 
Dr.  McClelland,  however,  says  that  in  British 
Burmah  it  is  a  ahrub  about  ten  feet  high, 
very  plentiful,  especially  in  the  Rangoon 
districts,  and  a^rds  an  oil  seed  of  small  size, 
but  rich  in  a  sweet  oil. — Voigt,    McCUUand. 

CONNARUS  PANICULATUS.  Roxb. 
A  large  timber  tree  of  Chittagong. — Voigt. 

CONNARUS  SPECIOSA. 
Qnai-duuk  Bvnii.  I  Kadon  kadet         Bdkh. 

Kbwte  touk  „       j 

A  large  tree,  very  plentiful  thronghont  the 
Rangoon,  Pegu  aud  Tonghoo  districts,  where 
it  is  known  imder  the  name  of  Kadon  kadet. 
It  is  plentiful  in  all  the  foreste,  growing  scat- 
tered with  teak  in  tbe  Tonnghoo  district, 
and  in  the  foresta  of  Pegu.  It  is  a  large, 
heavy,  and  stiong  timber.  Wood  white- 
colonred,  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  house 
building,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  its 
seeds,  which  are  of  large  size,  abounding  in 
sweet  oil. — Dr.  McCltUand. 

CONNARUa  UNITOLIOLATUS.  Taw. 
A  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Central  Pro- 
-vince  of  Ceylon,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000 to  4,000  feet,rather  rare.— fAw.  Snum. 
Ztyl. 

CONNESSI  BARK.   TEiiicHBEST  Bihk. 
Coita-de-palB  PoBT. 


Cursyia;  Cnraija   Quz, 

Ptlapttta         MlLEtj. 

Codaga  pa3k  M&x. 

Coneaai  bark  is  the 


Gbeerm  ;  Kutaja      SlNI. 
Veppalai  TiH. 

Pak  codija,  Maaaopila 


produce  of  the  Wrigh- 
tia  (Nerium)  antidyaenteiica,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Apocynaceae,  a  native  of 
moat  parts  of  ladia.  It  is  astringent  and  bitter, 
and  is  considered  febrifuge  ;  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  are  termed  Indrajow. — FatiVtutr,  Eng. 
Cycpagtl22.  O'Shaughneuy. 
CONOCARPUS  ACUMINATUM  Eoxb. 

ADdaraoDia  aoomiuftta,  Rexb. 
lanceolata,  SotUer. 

Anogelwsiia  ■ouminatua,  Wall. 
YoouE  BtTBu.  I  PMhi  j^ 

PacUmao  TaL.    Panohi 

pachoha  maoaF  „    |  " 

This  is  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  plentiful 
timber  tree,  growing  throughout  the  southern 
forests,  along  with  the  Conocarpus  latifolius. 
In  British  Burmah  it  is  almost  eqnal  to  the 
Terminalia  microcarpa  in  size  aod  the  regular 
growth  of  its  stem,  Ita  wood  ia  reddish 
brown,  bard  and  strong,  its  breaking  weight 
being  262  lbs,  A  cubic  foot  weighs  lhB.50h>57 
and  in  a  full  grown  tree  on  good  soil  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  trjink  to  the  first  branch  ia 
80  feet,  and  average  girth  measured  at  6  feet 
from  the  f^roundia  12  feet.  It  sells  there  at 
13  annas  per  cubic  foot.  It  flowers  during 
the  cold  season.  This  tree  is  valaable  on  &c- 
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coDnt  of  its  wood,  vhich  Ib  excMdingly  lile, 
AQd  fully  u  strong  and  as  datable,  if  kept  dry, 
u  the  C.  latifolia,  btit  uposed  to  the  waUi, 
it  soon  decays.  Of  oonrse  it  is  thus  unfit  for 
the  niariae  yard,  but  equally  fit  for  house 
building  when  it  can  be  obtained  straight, 
which  is  gsldom  the  case.  But  for  its  weight, 
it  wcjuld  be  most  excellent  timber. — Bri.  Me- 
CifUand  and  Brandii,  Mr.  Rohde'i  MSS. 
Voiffl.  See  Ano^'eissns  acuminatus. 

CON0CARPU3    LATIFOLIA.     RoiB. ; 
W.itA.}  W.  le. 

Andeisonis  altiwinia,  BosA. 

AaoseiaiuK  Utitoliui,   Well. 


Tbonra, 

HlHB. 

TflllmnBrednchettn.TKL 

Davar*. 

H*QR. 

Chin  mana. 

Thou  re. 

Sin  mauo. 

Paawoogaai. 

SiXOH. 

Dhoboo.                  Ubia. 

VdW  nags  ma 

mm.  Tait. 

NoDgoliah. 

Duoa. 

T«u 

Puoroo, 

This  large  timber  tree  grows  in  tbs  Debra 
Dhoon, — iu  the  Keoneri  jungles,  valleys  of 
the  KonXao  rivers,  on  the  inland  Dekban  hills 
at  Chillaime  and  Chittagong.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  timber  trees  that  are  fonnd  amongst 
that  chain  of  mountains,  on  the  peninsula  of 
India,  «hioh  separates  the  Circars  from  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  where  it  is  a  native. 
It  grows  in  Ceylon  to  tbs  north  of  Kaudy 
op  to  1,500  feet.  It  flowers  daring  the 
cold  season,  in  January  and  February. 
Its  trunk  Is  erectt  straight,  varying  in  lengUi 
and  thicknees,  the  largest  being  thirty- 
five  feet  to  the  brimcheB,  and  about  six 
feet  in  circumference.  In  Coimbntore,  it  ie 
a  tall  handsome  tree,  furnishing  au  excel- 
lent and  T«ry  strong  timber.  The  specimens 
tried  there,  though  not  the  best,  enstained 
500  lbs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  iu  very 
high  terms.  But  Mr.  Rohde  could  not  learn 
that  its  timber  was  to  ba  found  of  any 
siie  or  value  in  Rajamundry  or  the  Maauli- 
patam  Circar,  these  being  the  only  locali- 
ties iu  which  he  had  met  with  it  lii 
common  use,  and  he  thinks  its  wood  ia  over- 
estimated. He  had  Been  many  instances  in 
whioh  it  has,  though  sound  when  put  out, 
given  way  in  buildings,  and  hehad  never  ssen 
it  above  a  foot  in  diameter.  On  another  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Rohde  says,  "  if  this  be  the  wood 
known  by  the  name  of  Serimao,  given  by 
Koxburgb,  I  must  say  I  never  met  with  any 
worthy  of  the  character  he  gives  it — it  is  the 
common  timber  of  Masniipatam,  where  I  ne- 
v^rsawalog  of  a  size  exceeding  12  inches 
diameter.  The  Tamil  name  given  by  Dr. 
Wight  is  that  of  the  white  Engeuia."  Other 
notes  in  our  posaession  describe  this  as  a  large 
tree  in  some  cases,  but  the  stem  is  often  so 
deeply  im-rowed  as  to  prevent  it  yielding  a 
good  plank.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
tree  ia  the  neighbonrhood  of  Sydapet,  near 
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Madras.  It  is  found  abont  thesooicexiCtlii 
Couoan  rivers,  Kennery  jungles,  aodoatbt 
inland  Deckan  hiUs,  where  it  liaa  a  stanltd 
and  gnarled  form.  Dr.  Gibson  also  laji  tiut 
in  the  Bombay  forests,  it  varies  in  siie  inn 
a  scrubby  shinb  to  a  greet  tree,  according  to 
soil  and  situation,  and  it  seema  to  beta  com- 
mon in  the  inland  furests  as  it  is  iu  those  ef 
the  ciiast.  The  wood  is  described  xIao  bj 
Dr.  Wight  BR  very  strong.  It  is  also  toe^, 
and  hence  ia  much  in  nae  for  the  woodei 
axles  of  carta.  It  is  mnch  used  in  agriosltui 
and  hoQSO  building,  'lliis  also  is  one  of 
the  trees  wfaioh  should  be  largely  increased. 
Its  timber  is  universally  esteemed  for  alnxis^ 
every  economical  purpose,  house  building 
shafts  and  yokes,  and  general  nse  for  rulwsf 
purposes,  and  makes  very  good  cabinetfanii- 
tnre.  Towards  the  centre,  it  is  of  a  ehocoUtt 
colour  and  is  exceedingly  durable  For  bows 
and  ship  building  the  natives  reckon  it  sups- 
rior  to  every  other  aort — Psntapterx  tomsDlo- 
sa,  and  teak  excepted.  Captain  Sankey  writ- 
ing from  Nagpore,  says  it  is  a  white  wood 
with  a  heart  of  a  dark  colour,  and  somevhit 
like  rosewood.  Its  average  length  there  isl! 
feet  and  girth  7  feet.  It  is  so  much  piind 
by  the  natives  of  Nagpore  for  axle-trees,  that 
but  few  trees  are  permitted  to  attain  thai 
proper  growth.  By  all  accounts,  iu  Nagpoie, 
abont  20,000  axle  trees  are  noade  from  thii 
wood  yearly.  It  Is  attacked  by  white  lats. 
Though  not  obtainable  in  very  large  quantilieB, 
it  ranks  high  as  a  rafter  timber. — Dr*.  Bo*- 
burgh,  Gibtoa,  RUtdtll,  Towrf  and  Wxghi,  Mr. 
Rohde,  Thteaitti.  Captain  Sa»Ixy.  See  Anft- 
geisauB  latifolius. 
CONOCABPUS  MYSTIFOUDM  1 

Eacdabee.  Hixn  t 
Under  these  names  was  sent  to  the  Eihi- 
bition  of  1S62,  as  a  tree  of  Jnbbolpon,  a 
tough  nood,  but  difficult  to  work  ;  toienbl; 
abundant  (similar  to  Dowrah),  grows  alosg 
the  banks   of  the  Nerbndda. — CaL   Cat  b 

CONOCARPUS  BOBQSTUS. 
Caibfab.  BcBH. 

A  very  large  and  strung  timber  tree,  gre«- 

ig  plentifully  in  the  P^u,   Tooghoa  tai 

Prome  forests,  along  with  tesik.    Adapted  h 

fancy  work  and  cabinet  making. — JleCMWi 

CONNELLY,  four  distinguUhed  bnAm 

this  name  served  in  India,  CaptJtin  Edsv' 
Connelly,  Captain  Arthur  Conndly,  Cy> 
John  Connelly,  and  Henry Yalenttoe  OvwiT, 
all  of  whom  were  cut  off  prematurely.  ^ 
of  them  having  been  killed  in  action  ai^O 
of  them  murdered.  Captain  Edward  o!  ^ 
7th  Bengal  Cavalry  was  killed  in  battle  is 
Affghaniatan,  October  1841.  Captain  Atibt 
ConuellT  was  kept  captive  till  hii  deati  « 
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jDordw  at  Bokhvaio  1842.  OpUiB  John 
Conaelly  wm  kilted  at  Cabool  iu  1842.  These 
three  distiaguislMd  brothara  perished  in 
A^hftnistBD  within  a  year  of  e&ch  other. 
EdiTftrd  WM  killed  at  Tooliui  DDrr2h,(PuTWtin 
DarrahOOctober  1S40  jArlhur.the  celebrated 
tnTsller,  went  on  a  oiiaaioa  to  Biikhkra  in 
AagOBt  1840,  aod  is  believed  to  have  been 
mardered  in  prison  vith  Colonel  Stoddard 
Juha  was  killed  st  the  capture  of  Cabool  in 
Julj  1842.  Their  brother  Henry  Valentine 
CoDnelly,  of  the  Madraa  Civil  Service, 
mnidiTed  at  the  instigation  of  Moplah  fHuatics. 
Captain  Kdward  Connelly  wrote  on  the 
Physical  Ge(^;np]iy  of  Seiathan  in  Aa.  JL 
1839,  Vol.  IX,  710.  On  figures  of  Kemg  and 
coins,  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,  Tol.  XT,  137. 
An  acooQot  of  the  city  of  OuJMii  and  its  en- 
virons. Ibid,  1837,  Vol.  VI.  8S1.  Journal 
kept  while  travelling  in  Seistban.  Ibid.  1841, 
319. 

Captain  .7.  Connelly  wrote  a  Report  upon 
Khorassan,  Bl.  As.  Trans.  1842,Vol.XI.  116. 
Captain  A.  Connelly  wrote  on  the  White- 
haired  Aogora  goat.  Lond.  As.  Trans.  Vol.  VI, 
199.  Overland  Journey  through  Feraia  and 
AffKhsiiistsQ  to  India.  Lond.  1834,  2  Vols. 

CONOPS,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera  and  the  family  Cunopidos. 
— Eng,  Cyo.  page  127.     See  Insects. 

CONOSTOMA  SEMODIUS.  A  Raaorial 
croir,  Bub-family  Farinie,  inhabiting  the  nor- 
thern region  of  Nepaul. 

UOULE,  Reverend,  a  resident  in  England, 
who  proposed  the  introduction  of  the  dry 
earth  sewage.  It  would  be  of  enormous  value 
in  India,  hut  its  cost  has  precluded  ita  gene- 
ral introduction.  This  was  enjoined  by  Moaes, 
and  the  deodorising  properties  of  aartU  have 
long  been  acknoivledged  and  resorted  to. 
Tainted  meat  ia  soon  divested  of  any  bad 
Bm«ll  by  being  put  alitlle  while  underground, 
CONSERVE  OF  BOSE& 


Consists  of  rose-petals  and  sugar  mixed  in 
Mrtain  proportions,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar. 
riie  conserve  of  rosea  met  with  in  the  bazars 
>f  Bombay,  ia  chiefly  obtained  from  Snrat.-- 
FatUiner. 

CONSEBVE  OP  VIOLETS,  "gnlkand-i- 
lanftfslw." 

CONSPIRINA  VAQABONDA.  Sea 
Pernio. 

CONSTABULABY  has  been  extensively 
itrodaoed  io  British  India  aioco  the  revolt  of 
be  Bengal  Native  Army,  and  to  Mr.  Wil- 
AOk  itobinson,  O.SI.,  of  the  Madras  0.  EL, 
jiO  credit  is  chiefly  due.  In  r^ard  to  two  ver; 
rtportaat  branches  of  the  adminlstratioa,  ed«- 
ition  and  Police,  the  credit  is  due  to  Hr.  A. 
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J.  Arbntlmot;  C.S.L,  and  to  tit.  BoUoion,  C: 
3. 1.  Madras  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  a 
comparison  vith  other  lodiaa  goveruments  la 
all  iu  its  favour.  At  the  eommencementof  1 862, 
the  ezperinient  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Indian  police,  established  chiefly  on  the  model 
of  the  English  county  eonstabulary,  was 
made  in  North  Arcot,  a  single  taluq  of  a 
Madras  district  At  the  end  of  1862  not  a 
tal  uq  or  town  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Presidency  remained  unoccupied  by 
the  new  constabulary.  Not  a  single  soldier 
remained  away  from  the  regimental  head 
quarters,  in  consequence  of  being  employed  on 
semi-civil  dnty.  When  disturbances  took 
place  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Oanjam  dis- 
trict, tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  Go- 
vernment Agent  with  the  aid  of  the  Police 
ooiy.  In  like  manner  a  similar  outbreak  in 
the  Visagapatam  diatriot  was  vigoron^y  dealt 
and  order  was  restored  without  the  military. 
In  accordaoce  with  the  system  of  a  purely 
civil  police  force,  the  whole  of  the  jails  and 
treasuries  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency 
have  been  guarded,  and  escorts  of  treasure 
have  been  sitpplied,  by  the  new  conatabnlary. 
During  1061-62  tbey  escorted  £6.000,000  of 
treasure,  and  guarded  in  the  several  jaila  of 
the  Preaidsncy  upwards  of  7,000  prisoners. 
The  average  cost  of  tbe  Treasury  guards  is 
found  to  amount  to  1^  pta  per  hundred  ru- 
pees on  tliB  gross  revenue  guarded  and  escort- 
ed, while  tiM  cost  of  jail  guards  averages  ru- 
pees 1-8  per  mensem  for  each  convict.  The 
latter  charge  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third  when  large  Central  Jaila  are  com- 
pleted. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  jail 
duty,  the  police  guard  and  superintend  the 
convict  labor  of  100  subaidaiy  jails,  without 
any,  increase  to  tbe  eatabliabtDent  or  cost  to 
the  State.  The  Uenah  Sacrifice  Agency, 
which  cost  the  Slate  a  lakh  of  rupees  annu- 
ally, has  been  abolished,  and  its  obj«ci  secur- 
ed by  tbe  employment  of  a  special  police  force 
at  the  cost  of  36,000  rupees  per  annum. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  the 
graver  kinds  of  crime  have  been  succesfnlly 
met  The  total  cost  of  the  Madraa  consta- 
bulary ia  35^  lakhs.  For  this  sum  of  S^d. 
per  head  per  ananm,  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty is  afforded  to  a  population  of  nearly 
twenty-three  millions,  scattered  over  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
square  miles. 

CONSTANTINE.  See  Aden,  p  29. 

CONffTANTINOPLE,  a  town  in  Europe, 
tbe  capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  whiodt 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooeau. 
See  Arabia,  Ajem,  Irak,  Jews. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  £BA  subeistwl 
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daring  the  Qnek  empire,  and  in  Busaia  till 
the  t«gn  oE  Peter  the  Oraat. 

CONSTELLATION.  See  Aattommj. 
But}  HiNS,  I  Ta-T*  Bdml 

CONTINENTS.  Nek-bkat.  Bdbm.  In 
hinda  geography,  the  contiQeots  connected 
with  each  other  are  four,  viz.,  Uturukuro, 
PurvawidesA,  Apnragodana,  and  Jambndwipa. 
• — Sarilif,  Eastern  ilonachinn,  p.  43S. 

CONTINQENT,  a  term  applied  in  British 
India,  to  designate  the  armiee  which,  b; 
treaty,  the  feudatory  aoTereigna  k«ep.  The 
Mysore  contjngeat  of  4,000  soldiers  has  been 
enrolled  since  the  treaty  of  Serin gapatam.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  contingent  of  8,000 
men,  in  six  Tegimeots  of  iufantry,  four  of 
cavi^ry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery  was 
eatafalished  by  the  treaty  of  1798.  The  con- 
tingent of  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Scindiah,  of 
6,000  cavalry,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  was 
amuaged  for  by  the  treaty  of  Gwalior  o( 
November  1817.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 
tingent of  300  men  was  arran^d  for  from 
the  Oaekwar  at  Baroda.  The  treaty  of  Bho- 
pal  of  February  1818,  provided  for  a  contin- 
gent of  600  cavalry  and  400  infantry,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  January  1818,maharaiah 
Man  Singh  of  Jodhpore  undertook  to  fur- 
nish l,oOO  cavalry  for  service  with  the  British 
Indian  army.  Thelndore  contingent  of  3,000 
cavalry  horses  by  the  maharajah  Holkar  by 
the  XI  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mundesour  was 
agreed  to  be  provided  ready  for  service. 

C0NT7LEUM.  See  Eleaglnacen. 

CONUS,  the  cone  genns  of  Oasteropodud 
MoUnsca,  founded  by  LinnEeus.  The  species 
are  found  in  southern  and  tropical  sens,  and 
are  very  numerous.  Lamart^  records  181 
recent ;  and  several  of  these  ioclade  Tarieties. 

CONUS  TEXTIILIS,  Linn.,  found  at 
Aneiteum  of  the  New  Hebrides,  bites  and 
injects  a  poisonous  acrid  fluid  into  the  wound, 
ocOBsioning  the  heart  to  swell  and  often  endan- 
gering life. 

CONVENT  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  u  on 
the  Jib'l  Kusa. 

CONVOLVULACILiE.  R.  Bs.  an  order  of 
plants,  the  bind  weed  tribe,  in  which  there  are 
abont2Sgeneraandmorethan4SO  species,  of 
thme  theteare  in  the  West  and  East  of  Asia, 

3    Hoorsroftla.      I  6  OonvDlTnliu. 

2  Qoamoclil.  4  Aniuit- 

3  BkUtai.  1  Cttlyittgia. 

3  Fbubitij.         I  Hawittik. 
63  Ipommi.  3  Naaropalui. 

4  Ponma.  2  Eroliiiliu. 
1    Creau.  I 

CONVOLVULUS.  Wight,  in  looneB,  gjvea 
Convolvulus  bioolor,  calycinns,  oapitulatns, 
glomeratns,  kirtus,  micropbyllus,  pentapbyllns, 
xhynospermuB,  and  mfeacens,  sevenf  of  the 
species     have    been    transferred    to    other 


CONTOLTTJLUS  ABVEIT30. 

C.  baUtas,  Mich.  syn.  of  Batatu  edii% 

Ckeuy. 
C.  bauhinisefoltis,  Saliib.    syn.  of  Ipaasi 

pe*capm,  Stegel. 
C.  braulieusifl,  Linn.   syn.  of  Ipomnspct- 

caprs,  Sieeet 
C.  chiaensis,    Xer.     syn.    of  Convriralu 


BiTM. 

31  AigTTeia. 
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C.  ednlis,  Thaab.  syn-  of  BAtatas  ednlii, 

Citoity. 
C.  esculentus,    Spren.     syn-     of    Batatu 

ediilii,  Choity. 
G.  gossipifolius,  Spreny,     eyn.  of  Batitu 

pan  i  en  lata,  Choitj/. 
0.  gemellus,  £*»».  syn.  of  IpomMa  gemelU, 

Roth. 
C.  grandiflorus,  Linn.     syn.     of  Csleoyc- 

tion  graudifiorum,  C'Avity. 
C.  g<)saipifoliui<,  Spring,    syn.    of  BaUtai 

paniculata. 
C-  hireutns,  Roxb.  syn.  of    Batatas  penla- 

phyila,  Ch.  W.  le. 
C.  insignia,  Spr.  syn.  of  Batatas  pMiionlats, 

Ckoiiy. 
C.  latiflorus,  Dttrov*.    syn,  of  Calunyetioa 

grandiflorum,  Choity. 
0.  maerocarpna.  See  Cunviilvalna  arreniia 
C.  maloomi,  Soxb.     syn.    of    CouvoIvdIos 

arveneia,  Lima, 
C.  maritimas,    Detroui.  syn.    of    Ipooun 

pescaprtBi  Svfel.  See  C.  Arvensis. 
C-  nil,  Linn.  syn.  of  Pharbitis  niL  C/ioitf- 
C  uervoBus,  Jburm.  syn.  of  Argyreia  speci- 

osa.  Swf. 
C.  pauioulstus,  Lintt.  syn.  of  Batatas  pani- 
culata, Choiay. 
C.  rosena,  H.    B.     ayn.  of    Batatas  pani- 
culata. Choity, 
C.  apecioBUS,  ZtNn.     syn.  of  Argyraa  ape- 

ciosa,  Sml, 
C.  soldaiiella.  See  Convolvulus  arveosia 
C.  tarpethum,    Linn.     ayn.    of     JposiBS 
turpethum,  R.  Brovn.    Its  lout  is  tb 
Indian  Jalap. 
CONVOLVULUS  AROENTACECS 
SilTor-lsaved  OonvolvuluB  |  Samundanokb.     Him 
Cultivated  as    a    flower  ;  the   leaves  ti 
juice   of   the    plant   are   acrid,   and  tqtpM 
by  the  natives  to  stimulate  Borea.     The  wti 
is  used  along  with  saiep  naisri  as  an  spkn>- 
disiac :  the  half  roasted  leaves  apphed  te  A* 
skin  are  escharotio  :  one  tola  of  the  mA* 
a  dose.— Gm.  Mtd.  Ttyp. 

CONVOLVULUS  ARVENSIS.  lo* 

0.  Chlneo^  Kv.    I C.  Ualcomi         *^ 

Cora  Bindweed.        Bso,  J  Him-padi,  S* 

It  IB  native  throoghoat   Europe  ta  a^f 

fields  and  by  roads,  aUo  in  C%ina,  Peni«t** 

some  parts  of  India,  is  abundant  as  a  *(■ 

all  over  the  plains  of  the  Fnnjabk  and  V*" 

10,000  feet  in  the  Punjab  Himalaya,  lb 
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CONVOLVULUS  SOAMMONIA. 

offiunal  hifiipwli  (deer'e  foot)  appeara  to  be 
from  tbia  plaot.  It  ib  said  to  possess  a 
pnT^tive  qnalitj,  as  also  C-  aoldanella,  C- 
roaritimas,  and  C.  msorocsrpiis, — ^rtg.  Cye- 
pagt  140.     Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart- 

CONVOLVULUS  BI-COLOR. 
TwcMJoIoured  oonrolTul™.  I  Z"r<i-kulmi,         Bivo. 

A  yellow  and  buff  flowered  Convolvalus 
enllifated  in  gardens. — Oen.  Med.  Top.  p- 
ISI. 

CONVOLVULUS  BRAZILIENSIS,  has 
ao  edible  toot 

CONVOLVULUS  DIANvE. 
Hitmlight      coaTDlialuB.  |  Chaoda  BlXP. 

Cultivated  in  gardens,  the  large  fragrant, 
white  flowers  open  in  the  evening  aud  fade  in 
the  morning. — Gat.  Med.  Top.  p.   180. 

CONVOLVULUS  GANQETICUS  :  Pink 
flowered  Convolvulus.  Cultivated  as  a  flow- 
er, and  also  abundantly  wild  with  several 
varieties  of  different  coltiurs. — Gait.  Med.Top. 
p.  180. 

CONVOLVULUS  MALABARICUS. 

FafmMitee,  Tau.  |  Kftttu  k>-Iungu,  KHIIDa. 

Anative  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  oF  Cuchiii 
China,  considered  bj  farriers  iti  India  a  good 
borse  medicine. — 0' Shavghwui/,  page  506. 
CONVOLVULUSFI.UUICAULIS.  Chois 

PorpruiB,  UlMD.  I  Oorakli  panir.  Hind. 

BapbiUi,  „      I  Qodik, 

Common  throughout  the  Punjab  plains. 
It  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  reckoned  cooling, 
and,  used  as  a  vegetable  or  given  in  ibarbat. 
Dr.  J.  L.'  SUtearL 

CONVOLVULUS  REPENS.  Linw. 
Walhakeer*7.        Tam.  |  VulUe  kaoray,  Tam. 

Aitu^'$  Mat.   Med.   p.  258.      See  Knlmee 


CONVOLVULUS   REPTANS. 

Knlmi   ahak,      Bbmo.  |  Tootu  kur»,  

IduidKiaUi  Cah.  |  Olnsragum  Rumph  Rkadt 

A  native  of  standing  sweet  WHters,  verj 
common  in  India,  nffords  a  milky  juioe,which 
when  dried,  is  nearly  equal  to  scammuny  in 
purgative  efficacy.  The  tops  and  leaves 
are  eaten  in  stew  by  the  natives. — AintlM. 
O'Shavghnetrg.   page  506. 

CONVOLVULUS  SOAMMONIA.  Lww. 
Sukmunia,  Abib.  I  Uehmndeb,  Hind. 

BugmoDDia,  „     | 

A  nativo  of  Syria  aud  the  Levant,Teoently 
diacovered  by  Dr.  Bum  in  Kaira  in  Guzerat. 
The  proper  juice  when  dried  is  called  Scam- 
10007.  The  soammony  of  Aleppo  occurs  in 
fngmente,  scammony  is  often  adulterated 
with  concrete  juices  of  a  similar  kind, 
with  flour,  chalk,  sand,  and  earth.  The 
moat  abundant  harvest  of  scammony  is  in 
Saaynia  and  Aleppo.  There  are  several 
nodes  of  collection,  which  gives  rise  to  oor- 
nepODding  commercial  vsrieties.  The  Arab 
auoe  of  this  drug,  Ul  Sagmoonia,  signifles 
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COOCH  BAHAB. 

the  prtrgattne.  Several  old  preparations  caUej 
"  diagredinm"  (Suucpiffiiov)  are  miztnres  o£ 
scammony  with  sulphur  and  liquorice,  and 
■re  now  no  longer  used. — 0' Shaughntttg, 
■pagei  500,  501. 

CONWAY,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
selected  while  qnite  a  ynung  man,  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  the  army  of  Madras,  at 
a  time  of  trial,  when  the  European  officers 
had  become  disafiected,  and  be  held  that 
post  up  to  the  year  1837,  when  he  died  of 
cholera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kistuab,  en  route 
to  be  brigadier  of  the  Hyderadad  subsidiary 
force,  and  he  was  buried  there.  The  army  and 
the  public  erected  a  tablet  to  hia  memory 
inscribed — 

The  Soldier's  Friend 

Cosw*T, 

Adjutant  General, 

obiit 

]3th    May   1837. 

Erected  by  the 

Abhy 

and  by  tbo 

Public. 

CONYZA.  a  genua  of  unimportant  plants 

of  the  order  MatricHriscen. 

C-  alojiecuroides  of  Martinique,    diuretic, 
syn.  Pterocanlon  alopecuroideum,   D. 
C. 
C.  anthelmintica.  Linn.  syn.    of  Vemonia 

antlietinintica.     Willd. 
C.  balsamifera  of  India.  Soomboong  of  the 
Javanese,  ayn.  Blumen  balaamifera.  D. 
C.  a  Bubstitate  for  aa^e. 
C.  grandis.  syn.  of  Blumaa  grandis. 
C-  cinerea.   L.,  C.  mollia.    Willd.  and    O, 
purpurea.    Linn.    syn.    of  Vemonia 
cineren.  Lett. 
COOCH  BAHAR,  is  a  native  sUte  ruled 
by  a  rajah   subject  tu   the  sopervision   of  a 
British   Resident.     It    is    situated    between 
Bengiil  and  Assam,  on  the  N.    E.  frontier  of 
British  India,  aud  is  separated  from  the  high- 
lands of  BhoUn  by  the  Dooars.     Eallacotta  ia 
the  roost  central  town,  for  the  Jungata,  Cho- 
mooTchee,  Bala,  Bnnna,  aud  Beygoo  passes  into 
Tibet  and  Bhootan.     The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cnoch  Behar    has  recently  been  formally 
proclaimed.     Up   till    tbia    proclnmation,    if 
a  ryot  or  peasant  owed  a  sum  of  money,  and 
was   unable    to   satisfy  his  creditor,  lie  was 
compelled  to  give   up  his   wife  as  a  pledge, 
and    posaessioD   of  her    was  kept  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.     It  aometimea  happened 
that  the  wife  of  a  debtor  was  not  redeemed 
for  the  apace  of  onei  two,  or  three  years  j  and 
if,  during  her  residence  with  the  creditor,  a 
family  should     have    been   the  consequence, 
half  of  it  was  considered  as  the  property  of 
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COOLBE. 

the  penoo  with  vhont  ihe  lived,  mud  half 
that  of  her  real  hmband.  The  ooautry  has 
»  most  wretched  appearance,  and  ite  mhobi- 
taaU  are  a  miserable  and  puny  race.  The  lower 
ranks  without  acruple  formerly  disptoaed  of 
their  children  for  BlaTeB,to  anj  purcba«er,  and 
for  a  v«ry  trifling  conuderatiun  ;  nor  waa  the 
agency  of  a  third  person  ever  employed. 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  aee 
a  mother  dress  up  her  cliild,  and  bring  it  to 
market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  other  view,  than 
to  enhance  the  price  she  might  procure  for  it. 
Tamer's  Embtutyp.  1 1,  Trtatiet,  Sngagenentt, 
and  Sunnttdt.  Vol.  711.  p.  367. 
COOKIA  PDNCTATA,  Rnz. 
QainariB  luMinm,  Lour. 
'WhoDg-pi  Cboi.  I  Wb>m-[ii  Cbih. 

This  finit  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  the 
Molnooas.  It  is  a  middle-eized  tree  bearing 
an  edible  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
yellow  on  the  outside.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  and  fragraaL  The  yellow  and  very 
agreeable  fruit  has  a  white  pulp,  rather  acid 
but  Bweet,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  China  and  the  Archipelaiio. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  natives 
of  the  East,  all  kuowu  as  Wampee  trees. 
Hwangpi,  or  whampee,  means  yellow  skin.  In 
India  it  bears  its  rough  skinned  fruit  in  April 
and  May  :  it  grows  iu  clustern,  containing  a 
■weetiah  acid  juice,  resembling  black  currant 
In  flavour.  The  tree  has  very  dark  green 
shining  leaves,  it  has  ovate, lance □  I ate,leafleta, 
acuminated,  hardy,  unequal  at  the  base,  is 
ratber  ornamental,  and  requires  very  little 
aue.—V»igt,  Riddell. 

COOKING  WAGON.  This  is  constructed 
somewhat  like  a  battery  caisson,  eo  that  the 
parts  ean  be  unlimbered  and  separated  from 
«ach  other.  The  "  limber,"  or  forward  part, 
bears  a  large  cheat,  which  ia  divided  into 
oorapartmeuts,  to  cootaiu  cofTee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  com  starcb,  with  a  place  also  for  two 
gridirons  and  an  aze.  From  the  rear  portion 
zise  three  tall  smoke-pipes,  above  three  large 
boilers,  under  which  there  is  a  place  for  ths 
fire,  and  under  the  fire  a  box  fur  the  fuel. 
Each  boiler  will  hold  fbiuteen  galionn  ;  and  it 
is  estimated  that  In  each  one,  on  the  march, 
ten  gallon!  of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
could  be  made  \a  twsn^  minutes — thus 
giving  ninety  gallons  of  nourishing  drink 
every  hnnr. 

COOLBIE,  anameinuse  in  British  India 
to  designate  any  labonring  man,  working  for 
hire ;  also,  the  hire  itself.  The  word  is  a 
oormptioa  of  the  Tamil  word  Woleeya  or 
Wosheeya  Karen,  a  servant.  Under  this 
designation  great  numbers  of  ths  labonring 
olasMB  of  India  have  emigrated  to  Ceylon 
the  Mkuritiua  Bourbon,  and  ths  WeBt  Indies 
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CONBA  OASBOW. 

Hie  mortality  on  the  Toyags  wai  n  com- 
derable,tangingnpto  19percent.tkitaugn- 
tion  agenta  were  appointed  at  the  Iniiuporti 
under  acta  of  the  Coaucil  to  codmI  Ui 
emigration. 
COOLING  MlXTUBES,  withoat  Im. 

Nitnte  of  kidiikidU,  wa-     I  ^. 

ter euh     ,„     l|  *° 

Nitnte  of  ftmnoniK,  oirbn-      i  ~- 

nala  or  (odi,  mtw  mcb    I(  ' 

Phospfaiita  of  loda,  ....  ...St  — , 

Bulphurio  arid, 41         ^ 

Sulplata  of  Mds, 81  -, 

Muriitio >oiil, _..  Gf         ""  " 

Sulphtta  of  Mda, 6»  - 

Dilute  id phnrio  Mid, *f •' 

Photptaite  of  (Dda, 9  l 

Nitritaot  SDUBoaii, .........  6  J         _      tP 

Dilute  wlphiuic  acid, 4  t 

The  fall  of  the  thermometer  ia  here  ealcs- 
lated  from  90°,  and  the  full  efiect  is  not  pro- 
duced unless  the  materials  emptoyedi  aod  tbt 
anbatance  act«d  upon  be  previously  cvoled  to 
that  point. 

Caotiitg  mirbirtt  wiik  Ic*. 
Parts. 

Ponndsd  iM  or  laeiw, 2t   From  any  Icm- 

ComiaoD  ult, 1  J  panUntS-i* 

SnoTOTponndBdice,  IS  i 

0™«,n«ll...... J|  „^ _y 


Nitrate  of  aimnonia, . . . 


\  From.. 


Uilutfd  I 
8no, 


;  '^\  Mttff 

:\\  Ktto 

"1  mteo, :_.. 


I  Ditto  .. 


..t»t»-» 


Hoiiata  of  lime 

Cr  j((,  mntiata  at  lima, 3  t 

C^t7»t,  moriata  of  linu 

§?^T;»\;H.tV;iu«;:.:  >1  "«•  ■■■■'»•  ■^^ 
Diaj.iih.i.-.;id;:.:ioi  "i"" •«-^'' 

—O'Shatigkiutiy,  fagt  46- 

COONAKEE.     Cak.  Cathartocarpvs  bte- 
la.     Ptrt. 

COONCHEE  KOOBEE.  «  tribe  of  tk 
Korawa. 

COONOH  G ARROW.    See  Garo. 

COONOOR,  in  11"  22' ;  76»  i5',  in  tb 
Nilgiri,  S.  E.  of  Ootacamuad.  The  kotd 
',960  ft  above  the  level  of  the  aea;  tb 
mean  height  oF  the  Jakatalla  cantoiUDtK 
now  oalled  WeUington,  is  6.100  ft  It* 
a  favourite  sanitoriom  for  Kiuropewis.  SA 
SdUag. 

COONR-MOONDLA  or  Canr  mnadlaii  iii 
une  given  at  Benares  to  the  day  od  whiok  ^ 
seed  sowing  concluded,  in  the  Lower  Ai^ 
and  Beiswara,  it  ia  generally  called  Cm* 
Bojee  and  Huriur,  It  is  aaiuU  aauM^  '^ 
hindus  to  devote  this  day  to  feativi^,  a*^ 
amongst  other  cwemonie^  to  deoonti  thi 
ploughs,  and  to  make  the  residne  of  <^ 
seed-cum  into  a  cake,  wUcli  ii  p-'tikr*  i* 
the  open  field,  and  in  put  diatnhiited  to 
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Ih»]uii1ds  and  beggars.    A  Bimilar  praoti 
pravaila  in  great  BriUin  when  the  saed-ckke 
and  fDrmenty  of  AU-Hallona  are  in  request, 
tu  TuBser's  bnmet]'  verses  we  read  — 

Wife,  ■ometime  thii  weike,  U  the  tretbtr   hold 

An  eod  of  wbMt-aoniDg  irs  rasbe  for  tLis  ywre, 
fiameiuber  jou,  tbarelore,  tbau);h  I  io  it  not, 
The  leod  CBk»,  the  p&atiea,  the  furiDeiitj.pat. 

BUiol-  See  Dulesjijar,  Ilurior,  Hnrpoujee. 

COOPEB,  Sir  Frederick,  K. C.S.I,  a  Bengal 
Civil  aervaut,  who  did  mnch  good  service  in 
tbe  Punjab,  during  the  revolt  and  rebellion  of 
1857-58. 

COOPAY  KEERAT,  TiM.  Amarantus 
poIfBtachTos.     Lin. 

COOBAN— t    A  )ig]it  brovn  coloured  Pe- 
nang  wood,  need  for  planks  Tor  bailding. 
COORBaN.  See  Eurbon  :  Sacrifice. 
COORQ(Codagu)  is  a  British  district,  admi- 
nistered by  a  Superintendent  under  thu  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Mysore,     It  is  situated  in 
L.  12"  26*  21',  and  L.74<»30'  46".  It  is  bound- 
ed OD  the  nnrth  by  the  Hemavati  river  ;  on 
the  Bontb   by  the  Tambacheri  pass  j  on    the 
west  by  South  Canara  and   North   Malabar, 
and  en  the  east  by  the  Mysore  country.     It  ia 
60  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Coorg  was  survey- 
ad  by  Lieutenant  Connor  of  the  Boyal  Gu- 
gineera  in  1817,  who  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir  of  the  survey.     OF  2,400 
square  miles,  547  are  cultivated,  1,705  caltu- 
cable  and  148  uncoil, arable.     There  are  16S 
miles  of  road.  The  rain-fall  varied  in  1 868-ti9 
from  68-09  inches  at  Eembn  KoLIi  iu  the  south 
enst  to  95' 25  at  Mercara,  the  capiti 
maximum  temperature  at  3  p.  h.  in  May  was 
83"   and   the  mean   72^     The  mini 
December  was  63°  at  6  P.  h.'  and  the  mean  65° 
The  aspect  of  Cnorg  presents  an  entire  forest, 
tbe  long  and  narrow  cultivated  valleys euolos- 
«d  within  it.  serve  hut  to  render  those  vast 
woodB  more  striking.    The  whole  of  the  east- 
em  boundary  presents  a  remarkable  line  of 
demarcatiii'i  exhibiting  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed and  impervious  wood  from  the  Burmagery 
bills,  tilt  reaching  the  Cavery  j  this  space  is 
ivholly  uninhabited.      Advancing  westward 
ttao  woods  decrease  in  denaity  as   the  country 
mprovea  in  cultivation,  and  become  gradually 
ihinner  till  reaching  the  Western  Qhauta,  the 
fximediate  summits  of  which,  partially  bare 
>f  wood,  ore  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  herbage. 
f*b e  Mallimbi  Peak  lying  ou  the  confines  of 
reluoavira  and  Yeddavanad  is  an  exact  cone, 
Joorg  Proper  gives  birth  to  the  Cavery  and 
«vo  principal  streams  tributaries    to   it,  the 
loomawutty  on  the  north  and  latchmunteert 
la     the    sonth.     Neither   of  these    streams 
ra  navigable  in  Coorg.  In  its  area  of  2,400 
iimare  miles,  it  has  a  population  of  115,357, 
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There  are  thirty-five  judicial  and  revenne 
sub-divisions,  uud  507  villages.  There  are 
twenty-three  magistrates  of  all  sorts.  The 
total  coat  of  local  officials  and  police  of  alt 
kinds  was  Rupees  1,14,578  in  1868-69.  In 
that  year  the  Innd  revenue  was  Rs.  1,68,108 
and  the  gross  revenue  Rupees  5,08,143.  The 
chief  towns  and  their  populations  are 
Mahadeopete...3,82S  I  Fraserpete  ...  1,109 
Virajapete  ...  2,889  Sanivarsante...  '493 
Somavarpete...  905  |  Eodlipete  ...  690 
The  prevailing  latjguages  are  Coorg,  Cana- 
rese,  Malayaium.  Tamil,  Tuju,  Hindustani 
and  English.  There  are  about  40,000  nativa 
Coorga  scattered  throughout  tbe  country,  and 
the  number  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.  The 
Cowg  race  are  called  Koodaga.  Thay  are  a 
Ull,  muscular,  broad-chested,  well  favoured 
race  of  mountaineers.  They  are  a  handsome 
and  well-made  race,  and  are  far  superior  in 
phyaiqneto  the  inbabiUnts  of  the  plains, 
whom  they  greatly  despise.  They  are  also  far 
advanced  in  civilization  and  are  very  intelli- 
gent- The  morala  of  the  Coorgg  are  scarcely 
any  better  than  those  of  most  other  races,  and  ■ 
the  vice  of  drinking  has  a  deep  and  widely- 
spread  hold  upon  them.  They  are  divided  into 
thirteen  castes.  Tiiey  marry  at  a  ripe  age, 
but  the  wives  of  brothers  are  considered  aa 
common  property.  'I'hpy  generaUy  retain 
the  old  devil-worship  of  the  Scythian  Dravi- 
dian  race,  from  which  they  are  descended. 
Nearly  all  official  appointments  (cf  which 
there  are  a  very  large  number)  under  tlis 
Superintendent,  are  held  by  Coorgs,  including 
the  highest  one  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 
Mercttra  is  beautifully  situated  in  almost  the 
very  centre  of  the  country,  and  is  4,500  feet 
above  the  aea-Ievel.  A  regiment  of  native 
infantry  is  always  quarfered  in  Mercan,  in  a 
fort  which  was  fiirmerly  the  rajah's  palace, 
and  which  is  a  very  spacious  and  substantial 
building.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  rajah  by  an  Italian,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  the  usunl  fate  of  such  pioneers 
of  civiliiation.by  being  bricked  up  in  a  wall 
as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.  Vera- 
jenderpet  ia  situated  on  the  road  leading  to 
Cannauore  from  Mercan,  and  ia  20  milea 
from  the  latter  place.  There  is  a  cross  road 
from  iUysore,  which  joins  the  road  to  Canna- 
nore  a  few  miles  below  Verajeuderpet,  and 
along  this  road  passes  all  the  direct  traffic 
between  Mysore  and  the  coast.  Traaerpet  is 
situated  on  the  road  to  Mysore  from  Mercara, 
and  it  is  also  20  mi]«a  from  the  latter  place. 
The  river  Cauvery  runs  past  Fraaerpet,  and 
fomu  the  boundary  between  Coorg  and  My- 
sore, The  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  always 
rages  throughout  Coorg  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, IS  scarcely  felt  at  Fraaerpat,  and  on  this 
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aocoant  the  Earopeaii  and  native  officials  re-  doatoD, 
ude  there  during  the  wet  season,  returniuf;  to 

Mcrcara  as  aoon  as  tbe  monsoon  ceases.  The 
chief  products  of  the  cnuatry  are  rice,  carda- 
moms aud  coffee  ;  and  experiments  liavu  beeu 
made  in  the  cultiratiou  uf  tea,  cincliunai  and 
cotton.  Curdamoms  gron  wild  in  the  jungles, 
and  are  merely  (lathered,  dried  and  eziiorted. 
In  1833,  craelties,  carried  on  fur  a  long  series 
of  ye-ra  bj  the  rajah,  hrmjiht  on  him  a  war 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  afl'er  b. 
series  of  [>per.itiiiiis,  Coor;;  was  captured 
after  a  battle  on  tbe  Sth  April  1834.  He 
wasof  the  lingaet  hindu  sect.  It  was  at  oue 
time  hoped  thut  the  climate  would  be  suit- 
able for  coffee  growing,  but  much  uf  the 
money  invested  tbere  by  Europaans,  in  that 
branch  of  flgnculture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  sterling,  has  been  lost.  The  bug,  the 
great  elevation,  and  h«ary  raiu  have  been  the 
great  opponents  to  its  success-  One  estate  uf 
200  ai:rea  has  been  stateiJ  to  have  yielded  100 
tone  uf  coSue  in  a  year,  which  is  ten  cwt.  to  the 
acre.  The  greatest  yield  ever  obtained  in 
Ceylon,  was  15  owt.  The  greater  number  of 
estates  were  opened  on  the  ghat  leading  from 
Mercara  to  Uangidure,  but  the  crops  were 
yearly  destcuyed  by  the  bug.  The  rainfall  on 
this  ghaut  is  probably  greater  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Coor^,  and  appears  to  nourish  the 
"  bug,"  and  to  cnuse  a  rot  amonget  the  foliage 
of  the  coffee  trees,  destroying  alike  branches, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  Tbe  "bug"  also  ravaged 
the  Cannivnore  Ghat.  Scarcely  an  estate  in 
Coorg  can  be  said  to  be  quite  free  from  the 
scourge,  tbuse  sitnati-d  on  the  ghats  suffer 
much.  See  Bug.  Coffee,  India,  p.  321,  326, 
Polyandry. 

COOROOEOO  OIL,  or  Brumsdundao. 
Argenione  ileiicaiia, 

Brum»dun<1or.  yeniiai,  TiM.  I  Oil  of  Prickly  Poppy, 
Brumadundi  Noona,  Tkl.  or  Jamaica  jrllow 
Faring!  datura  katel,  H[ND.  |      thittle,  Eko. 

This  pslo  yellow, limpid  oil,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  Urge  qanntities  from  the  ronnd  corru- 
gated seeds  of  tbe  prickly  poppy,  Argemone 
Mexicana,  which  was  origiually  iutrcduced 
from  Mexico  in  ballaHt,  but  now  flonci.thes 
luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  Ir.dia.  It  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  natives  and  used  in 
lamps,  but  is  doubtless  adapted  to  other  and 
more  itnportaut  uses.  In  North  Arcot  it  costs 
from  Bs.  1-14-0  to  Es.  2-1-0  per  maund— 
Madra*  Exhibition  of  18d5.  See  Argemone 
Uexicana, 

COORMEB.  OR  CURUL  A  large  class  of 
cultivators  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion 
of  Bengal,  faw  in  Delhi  and  tbe  Upper  Doab. 
Under  the  different  names  of  Coormee,  or 
Koormee,  Eumbhi,  Konabi,  Koombbee,  they 
exteiid  tbtoughout  the   greater  put   of  Hin- 
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Berar,  and  the  Wntani  Dsca. 
Tliey  are  famona  as  agricoltarists,  \n\bt- 
qnently  engage  in  other  occupationa  Tk 
Coormee  women,  like  tbe  Jatnee,  aniittb 
men  in  husbandry,  and  hsTe  passed  uitsi 
proverb  for   industry. 

Bliulei;  jat  kcHinbia  k«e  k'hoorpsg  liit,'li 
K'het  uirawsn  apne  p«e  ki  ut,h. 

The  Coormee  uf  these  provinces  are  iiid  ti> 
have  seven  aiib-dirisioas,  which  are  untllr 
enumerated  as  K,'hureehind,  Fatarya,  G.'bnr- 
charha,  Jyswar,  Canoujea,  Kewut  and  Jbotn- 
eya. — Elliot. 

COOKOOMBRANAAD.  A  district  «{ 
Malabar.     See  Curutnbar,  India,  Eumnulcr. 

COOROOM.BAR.ara«(of  Wynatd.  Thq 
are  very  docile,  quick  of  imitation,  and  ib- 
vishly  submissive  to  their  moodely  or  Imd. 
This  individual,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,eu(. 
uises  undisputed  power  over  bis  own  hmilj, 
numerically  containing  about  twenty  otthiitj 
beings.  Thone  employed  by  the  coffee  plan- 
ters are  a  little  civilised,  appreciating  thi 
comforts  of  life  in  a  slight  degree  bigbulku 
tbeir  more  savage  brethren.  They  erect  radi 
huts  for  the  habitation  uf  themselves  andfi- 
mily,  which  are  built  on  elevated  groasd, 
surrounded  by  jungles,  and  about  six  ii 
number ;  they  touch  one  ftnother.  and  Ik 
whole  preaenl  the  form  of  a  creecent  Cue 
larger  than  the  rest,  Btyled  the  cntcheny,  ii 
erected  iu  the  middle  in  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
fnr  tha  sojourn  of  casual  strangers  :  it  ii  dedi- 
cated to  their  household  deity,  and  theptice 
cannot  be  contaminated  by  n  shoed  foot  Ibef 
may  be  said  to  be  ephemeral  rwideDb  ti 
these  habitations ;  tlie  presence  of  asu- 
peeted  stranger  in  their  vicinity,  siekseM, 
or  other  triBing  but  natural  cause,  vili 
make  them  emigrate  from  one  place  U)  auuthf, 
generally  within  the  sarce  district,  nd 
sometimes  for  roiles  away,  bat  altnyi  prdv- 
ing  lonesome  localities  and  dense  Jungl* 
The  Cooroombar  does  not  stop  for  two  ve^ 
together  in  the  same  place;  henos  tiuM^ 
some  are  partly  oivilised,  they  have  mA  ]^ 
been  brought  into  a  settled  mode  of  Ufa  11* 
extent  of  G overu men t lands  in  WyoaadiiHt 
known,  but  Government  alao  ponirin  hm 
forest  lands  towards  Periah  and  Teriate,  tiik 
several  spots  over  Wynaad.  In  the  teak  M 
are  several  bands  of  Coommbara,  Bome  cflli 
Jnni,  and  others  of  Moolly  caste ;  they  W^ 
to  about 

Coorumbur....  200  Panniat  and  PooIi'lt'O 
Gurchea 50  Chetty  and  Sqnatfcn  » 

The  former  live  entirely  in  the  forest.  TW 
are  the  only  axe  men,  and  witbont  tlia  ^ 
would  be  difficult  to  work  a  forest  1^ 
Coorumbur,  through  their  headmen,  are  fce^ 
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teaponuble,  and  tha  Chetty  ore  also  retiponsi- 
ble  for  thoir  Panuiar  or  farm  slaves.  Ths 
Coorumbar  aervioes  ara  cousUntly  called  for 
by  tba  voui  contractor  aud  the  planter. 
Th^  will  Dot  leave  tbeir  bauats  in  tlie  fore^to 
for  any  time.  C.  H.  S.  in  Neioipaper.  Cleoliom 
Forut  iUport. 

COOKOOMINGA,  a  beetle,  tbe  Butoceni 
Tubus,  wliich  penetrates  the  trunk  nf  young 
oocoauut  trees  near  the  ground,  and  deposits 
its  eggs  near  the  centre,  'i'lie  grubs  eat  tbeir 
way  lip  and  destroy  tbe  tree. 

OOOIiU,  one  of  the  great  families  who 
Mttled  in  Hindustan.  Many  of  them  diaperaed 
over  India  and  Central  Asia,  amongst  whom 
may  be  placed  tbe  OotooniCnoru  (Northern 
Coom)  111  the  Pooraa,  tbe  Ottorocars  of  the 
Greek  authors. 

COOST,  a  tributary  to  tbe  Hoogly,  also 
vritleu  Cusi  and  Kosl.  It  rises  iu  the  Kani- 
gbur  diatrict,  lat.  23°  35',  lou.  SS*  58'  runs  a 
circuitous  coarse,  but  generally  S.  E.,  into 
tbe  Hoogly.  Its  lengtb  is  240  niilea 

COOT,     i'ulica  atra. 

COOTANAD,  a  district  of  Malabar.  See 
EnnmaleT. 

COOTE,  Sir  Eyre,  K.  o-  B.,  a  British  officer 
who  served  iu  tbe  Camatic  from  1759,  duHtig 
the  contests  f'lr  supremacy  between  ibe 
British  and  tbe  French.  He  was  out  raanceuv' 
red  Oil  the  I'alar  river,  but  iu  1760,  beat  M. 
Lallyat  Wandewaah,  recovered  all  tbe  places 
ill  tbeCaTnatic,aud  captured  Pond ic berry.  I)e 
was  a  hardy,  energetic  soldier.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  1759,  recaptured  Wandatvasb,  and 
iu  1769  defeated  MM.  Lalk  and  Unsay. 

COOTTOOPASSALEI  KEERAY.  Tail 
Oopoilaki  Sams.  |  Foti  KntmU  koora    Tsi.. 

This  is  tbe  BHsella  lucida.  Lin.  Aintlie 
p.  253. 

COPAIFERA.  Several  species  nftbii  genus 
in  the  W.  Indies   yield  Balsam  of  Copaiva. 

COFAIPEKA  BIJUGA.     See  Uopaiva, 

COPAIVA.  Copaiba. 
Bauine<l«Copahu      Fk.  j  Capayva  Sp. 

C»paiba  ia  tbe  Quid  resinous  exudation  of 
several  species  of  Copaifera,  of  C.  Laugsdorffii. 
£fec.,  of  C.  officinalis.  Copaiba  was  tirat  de- 
scribed by  Marcgraaf  and  Piao  in  1613  ;  but 
the  Bpeciea  is  uncertain,  as  the  latter  gives  no 
figure,  and  the  furmei  only  one  of  tbe  fruit 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Copaifera  bijugs 
Willd).  Jacquin,  in  1763,  described  a  species 
of  Copaifera  from  Martinique,  which  be  named 
O'  officinalis,  and  which  probably  yields  the 
copaiba  obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  It 
bas.  bowever,  been  ascertained  that  several 
Species  yield  the  copaiba  of  commerce.  Tbe 
-wood-oil  of  some  species  uf  Dipterocarpus 
Tields  a  substance  cloaely  resembling  copaiba. 
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FaiiB:ner.  KoyU,  page  361.  See  Dipterocarpus 
Itevis. 
COPAIVA    LANGSDORFFir.    See  Co- 

cdpAIVA  OFFICINALIS.  See  Copaira. 

COPAL.  This  important  resin  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  two  trees,  BItus  copalinum, 
and  Elcsocarjius  copalifer,  the  first  being  au 
American  and  West  Indian,  and  the  second  an 
East  Iiidinn  tree.  Auother  variety  of  copal  is 
obtained  from  tbe  coasts  of  Goinea,  and  several 
species  of  Hymencen,  on  tbe  Amasoas,  are  said 
to  produce  kinds  of  copal.  The  American 
dipul  occurs  iu  commerce  in  flat  fragments ; 
whereas  the  East  Indian  is  generslly  obttuned 
i[i  roundish  mas»ea.  Tbe  latter  fumishee  the 
finest  varnisbeg.  Fresh  essence  of  turpentine 
dissolves  it  completely,  hut  old  tnrpenthie 
will  not  do  BO.  It  is  stated  that  essence  of 
turpentine,  digested  npon  Bulithor,  wilt  dis- 
solve double  '\\h  owu  weight  without  letting 
any  fall.  Tbe  oil  of  rosemary  also  dissolves 
copal  with  great  readiness.  Au  excellent 
varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  psrt 
of  copal  and  one  of  essence  of  rosemsry,  with 
from  two  to  three  parts  of  pure  alcohol.  Co- 
pal is  largely  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Zsnztbitr,  tlie  major  portion  of  which  is  re- 
exported to  England,  and  ooeasionally  to 
France  and  Calcutta.  Copal  ia  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  anime,  when  the  latter  is 
clear  and  good,  but  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
furnishes  a  useful  test — tha  anlme  being 
readily  soluble  in  this  fluid,  while  copal  is 
sparingly  so.  Copal  ia  also  brittle  betweaa 
tbe  teeth,  whereas  anime  softens  in  the  mouth. 

COPAL  VARNISH  is  a  solution  of  the 
copal  gum  resin  in  equal  quantities,  and  tin- 
seed  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine  or 
alcohol;  it  is  used  for  japanning  BnufT-boxes, 
tea  boards,  and  similar  articles.  Gopat 
varnisU  and  aniljer  varniabes  are  also  much 
emiiloyed  by  tbe  artist  and  by  tbe  photo- 
graphar  for  the  preservation  of  their 
works.  The  latter  is  perhaps  auperioc  to  aiiy 
of  the  other.  Far  less  attention  is  paid  to 
tbe  peculiar  propertjes  of  vamisbea  than  could 
be  desired.  The  artist  employs  a  vainish  for 
tbe  purpose  of  securing  bis  labours  from  the 
combined  influence  of  light  and  air^  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  be  is  employing 
a  material  which  is  itself  constantly  passing 
by  tbe  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  a  state  of 
disintegration.  We  know  that  many  varnisbeB 
rapidly  change  colour,  and  that  some  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  otlien  are.  A  few 
preliminary  experiments  may  be  made  of 
great  value.  For  example,  if  portions  of 
various  samples  of  varnish  are  spread  upon  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  dried,  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  nuy  important  points,  Cever 
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one  half  or  ths  Vftmiilied  ginaa  vith  an  opnqae 

screen,  and  expose  the  otberhalf  to  Hun-ahine 

diiy   by   day;   bj  placing  the   glats  upon  a 

ebeet    of  colourless  paper,    it    «rill  be  seen 

whetber  any  colour  bna  been  imparted  by  the 

action  of  the  BUiishiiie.     After  ti  faw  days,  if 

the  whole  atrangument  ia    placed  in  apiriu  of 

turpentine,  the  rarying  degrees  of  solubility   ooppei 

may  be  noted  ;  and  from  thia  miiy  be  deter- .  nciion 

mined  the  rate  at  which,  under  ordinary  cir-   p.  169.)  A  silicate  of  copper  occntsin  Ndlon 

cumataneea,   oxygen   is   absorbed — the   rate,   coilectorate,  but  not  in  workable  lodn.    Cap- 

indeed,  aff  wtiicb  the  elements  of  destniction    per  ores  are  fnund  in  the  Jeypoor  dominioui, 

proceed.     Thus  a  considerably  greater  degree  and  in  the   vicinity  of  Nejeebabal^  Nigpon 

uf  permanence  may  be  secured,  than   when   and  Dliumpore,  places  lying  bet«iit  fortj 
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dandy  diffused  in  nature,  being  foosd  titliTe 
as  an  oxide,  a  aulphuret,  a  snlphat^  oulw- 
nate,  urseniate,  and  phosphate.  Copper  is 
found  in  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  Borneo  ind 
Jnpan.  Copper  ore  in  the  fnrm  of  ioi- 
phnret  b  cliiefiy  abundant  in  Bvogach  in 
ShekawHttie  :  nrar  Ajmcer  the  carbuute  of 
small  Teinsj  and  in  eon- 
thoresof  iron. — (ffenj.  Jted.  Top. 


e  artist,  trusting  only  to  the  THniish-maker, 
employs  a  preparation  about  •vhich  he  kiinwa 
nothing. — liobn-l  Hunt,  in.  London  Art 
Journal  oj  Deeember,\%5^.  Biniilovi  lU.  83. 

COPALITE,  or  mineral  copal,  is  found  in 
ligTiiform  pieces  near  Quilon,  undei-  tnterite. 
It  is  also  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tropical  Africa,  from  sandy  soil 
^Ut  thorny  bashes,  and  the  only  large  Iree 
growing  ie  the  Adansonia.  The  digging  is 
from  two  to  ten  feet  or  more,  and  it  ia  found 
in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  fri>m  a  hen's  egg 
ton  child's  head.  Of  the  three  colours,  yellow, 
4'ed  and  while,  the  first  makes  the  brst  Tar- 
nish, and  brings  the  highest  price. 

COPALM  BALSAM  is  a  product  of  the 
Liquidamber  atyraciflua. 

OOPAKI,  properly  Oobbari  tengai,  Tau. 
Copra,  kernel  of  ooona  nut. 

COPAULDROOG,  taken  by  storm  on  the 
14th  May  1819. 

COPE,  Henry,  wrote  on  the  ruined  city 
of  llanade,  Sindiah's  doraiuions,  in  Bl. 
As.  Trans.  1848,  vol.  XVII.  1079.— Ou  the 
mined  city  of  Feroisabad.  Ibid,  1847,  vnl. 
XVI.  ;  1848,  vol.  XVII.  971.— On  the  silk 
raaDufaetiires  of  the  Punjaub  Lahore  Agri- 
Trans.  1852.    See  Silk. 

COPEENICIA  CERIFERA.  See  Camau- 
ba. 

COPI-COTTA.  SiKG.  Coffee. 

OOPIKACHU,  aUo  Atmagiipta.  Sanb. 
Mucuna  prurita. 

COPPER. 
Nehaa 
Kva-nt  BuMi. 


Tung 

Rubber 

Ciiiire 
Kupp«r 

T«mba 
NflbeaU 


DUT. 


TamUga 

Malay. 

MiM 

Pkks. 

Miedi 

i-OL. 

Coiire 

Poet.  Sp. 

Kr.,noinii6d 

Hi*. 

Mjed 

T.inn.kB 

8i^. 

Tamra 

Kopr^r 

Sw. 

SLembu 

Tam. 

Tatabram 

TaL. 

VenuH  of  tlie  aaeiantc,. 

Copper,  gold  and  silverr  are  the  most  an- 
ciently known  of  the  meUU.  Copper  ia  abun- 


d  fifty  cosa  eant  of  Sirinagur ;  two  cop- 
per mines  are  worked  during  eight  months  of 
the  year.  A  copper  mine  was  discovered  bf 
Mr.  J.  I).  Travers,  then  Cullector  of  the  Oo- 
goie  district,  betwixt  Poodata  and  AriUiighie  \ 
which,  for  n  short  time,  attracted  nutiee,  bat 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Tlie  pro- 
duce was  a  variegated  purple  ore,  coDtaiuing 
a  considerable  portion  of  iron.  Captain  ii- 
thur  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  mentiuned  to 
Dr.  Ainalie,  that  the  green  carbonate  of  cop- 
per called  malachite,  is  a  product  i<f  Tntfu- 
core,  but  of  late  this  has  not  been  heard  ti: 
the  copper  ore  of  Japan  is  certainly  tbe 
finest  in  the  world,  and  is  an  artutle  d 
trade  from  the  island.  Copper  isalsafoeiidia 
Tibet,  in  the  Burraan  dominions,  in  Nepaol, 
and  in  great  abundance  in  Sumatra,  wtiere  it 
in  by  all  aeeoutits  combined  with  muck  giU. 
By  Lb  Qen  til's  description  of  tfaePhilippJM is- 
lands, this  metal  is  common.  Dr.  Helfernja 
that  the  copper  on  the  Lampei  Islandiii 
worthy  of  attention.  Mr,  O'Biloy  states  tfcu 
specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  broa^ 
frcmi  several  islands  of  the  Mor^i  Archipdi- 
go,  all  of  the  same  character,  vis,  tbe  grey  up- 
per ore  containing  from  forty  to  fif^  parti  of 
the  melal  in  combination  with  antimonj,  im, 
and  sulphur.  He  has  also  traced  the  exittesa 
of  tbesnlphuret  of  copper  on  the  Ataraajud 
Dr.  Mason  had  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  pMs 
carbonate,  or  malachite,  brought  bim  by  * 
Burman,  who  said  he  received  it  from  a  Kara 
who  represented  that  it  was  foand  near  tl* 
bead-waters  of  the  Ataran  ;  and  ol^er  mtim 
have  assured  him  that  the  same  minenl  ff- 
iata  up  the  Satwen.  The  blue  carboMtt  d 
copper  is  seen  in  the  same  apeoimeo  sol'' 
with  the  green  carbonate.  The  nstinsif  it 
is  found  in  Province  Amherst,  but  heksiMi 
it  only  in  specimens  from  Cbeduba  nw  ■• 
coast  of  Arracan.  {i/otOH}.  Copper  (W<hM 
been  found  in  Sumatra,  Celebea>  andl^B"- 
In  the  two  former,  mines  of  it  an  ni^  *** 
worked,  but  if  sucb  be  the  caae,  ewa  ftw 
locality  ha*  certainly  never  been  Bfaova.  i* 
probability'  is  that  this  netal  has  alMje^' 
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M  it  now  is,  imported.  The  prevEtiling  nam« 
for  it  ia  tambnga,  a  corruption  of  tliti  Sanaerit 
tamn.  ( Crawjuril  Diet,  page  1 16J.  It  has  been 
discovered  in  the  inland  of  Borneo,  nnd  it  has 
been  long  kiinwD  lo  exist  in  Manrntra  arid  Ti- 
mor. The  ntRnaila  mnde  of  this  mebtl  in  thus« 
isUnds  always  ooiitain  siime  inm,  and  tli& 
bars  or  cakea  into  which  it  is  caat  when  sold 
for  nnaiiiiyed  co|)per,  require  much  Ltbor  to 
make  them  pure  and  mnlleable.  The  copper 
found  in  Japan  contains  gold  in  ailny  ;  it 
oecure  in  the  market  in  small  red  bare,  six 
inches  long,  flat  on  one  aide,  and  convex  on 
the  other,  weighing  4  'ir  5  lbs.  each  ;  this  cop- 
per ia  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  Asia, 
The  Cbineae  and  Dutch  exported  upwards  of 
3,000  tuiis  annually-  South  American  copper 
ia  brought  to  the  China  market,  and  from 
England  and  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
scarcely  ever  landed ;  much  of  that  in  alnba 
is  seut  ou  to  India,  and  that  in  sheets,  rods, 
and  bolts  is  nsed  by  the  foreign  shipping. 
There  is  a  natural  alloy  found  in  China,  known 
under  the  name  of  white  copper,  which  ia  used 
by  the  riativea  in  grtat  quantities,  and  pre- 
vents the  consumption  of  foreign  cupper. 
The  constituents  are  not  known,  but  cop- 
per and  iron  are  probably  the  chief.  It  is  a 
singular  mineral,  seema  peoulinr  to  China,  and 
bas  been  supposed  by  Di-.  filack  to  owe  its 
dliithiguishiug  colour  to  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
(_diTU.  Mat.  Med.  page  53.)  It  is  used  for 
diab  covers,  candlesticks,  tripods,  pUtes,  ke, 
Ac.,  whicli  when  new  and  poliahed,  look  al- 
most as  well  as  silver.  Acetate  of  cupper 
(arugo,  verdigris)  ii,  like  the  sulphate,  a  com- 
mon  bazar  ariicle  in  India.  Verdigria  is  pre- 
pnred  on  alarge  scale  by  strewing  copper  plates 
with  grape  husks.  During  the  fermentation 
of  the  traces  of  sugar  iu  the  husk,  the  copper 
combines  with  oxybieii,  and  the  oxide  with 
ftvetic  acid  formed  by  the  grape  sugar.  The 
process  is  extremely  tedious.  A  very  good 
ariicle  oan  be  made  by  using  tamatind  pulp 
instead  of  the  ((npe.-^'.Betff.  Phar.  p.  324.) 
Copper  has  been  discovered  in  SinghH- 
na  :  iu  mines  in  Kumaou  and  Qurwhil,  et 
J^okree  and  Dhanpure  in  the  territory  of  Luz 
near  BeU  :  in  mines  of  Deoghur :  at  Daijee- 
Itng,  at  Ajmir.  Copper  mines  occur  at 
Papulee,  Pringlapanni,  Murbuggettee,  and  old 
minea  at  Eerraye,  Belar,  Iiaie,  Seera,  Tiima 
Cottee,  Dobree  and  Dhunpore.  Rich  veins 
of  copper  ore  are  said  to  occur  about  80  mites 
from  Amarapura.  In  the  Ben^;.  As.  Soc. 
Jonr.  No.  1  of  1851,  p.  1,  mention  is  made 
of  the  copper  of  Deoghur  or  Byjnath,  a  small 
town  in  zillah  Beerbhoom.  The  Burfaoe  veins 
rtin  east  and  west,  and  present  the  ore  in  ir- 
r^^lar  masses  of  \  of  nn  inch  broad,  so  much 
corroded  by  atmospherical  influence  aa  to  ap- 


pear in  a  soft,  friable,  red,  yellow,  and  li vet- 
coloured  or  garnet-col  on  red  earth,  but  upon 
digging  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  gi'ound,  the  veins  become  a  compact 
livar-coioured  mass,  spangled  with  shining 
particles  of  copper ;  the  whole  enclosad  in  a 
soft  fiiabloapple-green,  yellow  or  white  fols- 
pathrc  rock.  Traversing  the  copper  from 
north  to  south  small  veins  of  lead  appenr, 
which  occasionally  form  the  containing  walla 
to  the  copper.  Mr,  Vincent  traced  the  Tcin 
of  copper  for  about  100  feet  east  and  wea/, 

id  dug  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  only.  WilU 
the  aid  of  coal,  dug  from  Banalea  Kullah  in 
the  lUjmahal  hills,  he  smelted  some  of  the 
ore,  which  gave  a  return  of  30  per  cent,  of 
good  copper  ;  inferior  apeoimens,  mostly 
tr-worn  pieces  picked  up  on  the  surface, 
gdve  25  per  cent. 

Tlie  mountainous  parts  of  Nepaul  are  rich 
II  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  produce 
if  the  former  b  smelted  in  other  bills  than 
those  where  the  ore  is  found.  The  et^per 
is  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  before  the 
opening  of  a  trade  between  England  and 
India,  WAS  preferred  for  consumption  in  the 
territories  of  the  king  of  Oudh  to  that  ex- 
ported from  Britain.  Its  supersession  by 
the  Enropeitn  product,  doubtless  aroae  from 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  trans portatioa 
throu);!)  a  mouniainous  tract,  having  no  na- 
vigable rivers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  in  the  arts  of  mineralogy  and  metal- 
Inrgy.  Lead  niiiies,  yielding  also  a  propor* 
tion  of  silver,  are  to  be  found  in  Moulkote, 

id  it  is  suppnsed  that  there  are  gold  mines 
to  the  north,  though  as  yet  no  traoes  of  gold 
have  been  discovered  excepting  in  the  beds  of 
the  torrent  wiiich  rush  through  Kacliar  to  the 
Biistwurd.  Cupper  has  been  pointed  out  near 
Bella,  in  the  province  uE  Lus,  on  the  western 
froniierof  Liiwer  Siiid,  by  Captain  Del  Huste 
and  Captain  Harris  ;  iu  Kumaon,  by  Lieute- 
nant Gasfurd  and  Captain  Durand;  at  Purkea 
and  Dhaupoor,  by  Captain  Richards ;  at 
Almorah  and  in  AffghaniHtan,  by  Captain 
Drummond.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worked 
in  Cntch,  and  tu  occur  on  the  Neiigherries 
and  near  the  Poondah  Ohaut.  {SmiA't  Ne- 
paul. Bombay  Timet.)  At  Kotab,  the  coal- 
Sold  is  about  I  ^  mile  in  width  from  east  to 
west,  that  is,  so  much  of  it  lies  within  Bri- 
tish  Sigrowjee.  To  tho  north  it  reach's  to 
within  two  miles  of  Oondhee,  or  about  ten 
miles,  and  although  not  free  Imta  faults  and 
dislocations,  ten  miles  west  of  Palgunge  (that 
village  being  eight  miles  south  of  Kurhnr- 
baree)  near  to  the  village  of  Burgundah,  cop- 
per ore  is  to  be  found.  The  people  at  the 
Tillage  have  a  tradition  that  long  ago  copper 
in  large  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  mine, 
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A  shaft  was  onca  snnk  to  a  Aepih  of  seren- 
teen  feet  and  then  abandoned.— $mifA>«  He- 
port  of  ike  SigrowUe  and  Karharbaree  Coat- 
fields,  p.  10. 

Copper  is  dug  from  tbe  mines  of  Kebati  and 
A  rguna,aitiiated  in  the  two  brancbea  of  .Mount 
Taiuua  that  enclose  the  valley  of  LnphMia. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  occur  in  an  island, 
juBt  below  Yelgarrop  in  the  Raingir  circar 
of  Ffyilerabad.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  Knmaon. 
From  Gurgaoi),  there  was  sent  ti>  the  Panjab 
exhibition  a  piece  of  copper  pyritiis,  which  ia 
a  usual  ore  of  this  metal.  AI30  specimens 
of  good  copper  ore  from  the  Hiasnr  district, 
and  of  the  metal  got  from  it ;  from  Pelang  in 
Kulu  and  from  Manikarii  near  Kulu  in  the 
Kangra  district,  some  copper  pyrites,  and 
blue  oarbiinate  of  copper  from  Spiti,  From 
Rondii,  16  marches  beyond  Knshmir,  cip- 
perglanoe,  copper  ia  found  in  Kashmir  but 
is  not  yet  an  article  of  trade. 

The  primary  formations  of  the  Australiaa 
continent  are  equally  metHHiferous  with  those 
of  south-eastern  Asia.  Copper  urea  bare  been 
found  la  long  ago  as  1802  at  Port  Curtis, 
near  tbe  Bouthern  extremity  of  the  range 
which  extends  alor]g  tbe  nnrtli'east  cuast 
Flinders  met  with  indications  of  copper  at 
Good's  Island  in  Torres  Strait  ;  but  his  8iig- 
gestion  does  not  seam  to  hnve  been  followed 
up  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  subsequent 
expeditions  (f/ijirfff-*-  Foyoje  to  Terra  Ahs- 
irnlu,  Vol.  I!,p.  120.)  Lead' and  copper  mines 
have  been  worked  in  Sooth  Aujilnilia  for  some 
years  past,  and  others  have  been  o|iened  re- 
cently in  the  western  coast  range,  ft  little  to 
the  north  of  Swan  river.  Hematifio  and 
speculiir  iron  ore  and  copper  pyrites,  hnve 
been  found  on  tbe  north-west  coast  near 
Admiralty  GaU.—Kinnnr'i  Geographical 
Memoir,  p..  258.  HcCalloch't  Commercial 
Diclionari/,  p.  398.  Bombay  Timet,  June 
J 9,  Piddijigton  in  Btng.  As.  Soc.  Jour. 
Cravfiirda  Dielionarp,  Maton't  7'enntserim. 
Irvine  Gen.  Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir,  O'^ihiugC 
neuy,  Btng.  Pharm.  lieng.  A».  Soc.  Tr 
1S41  to  1844.  HeyneU  Tracti,  Bomb.  Geog. 
Soc.  Tr.  VI.  ]  17.  Frimd  of  India,  28(4  Feb. 
1850.  Fliudert'  7oyagf.  Pamll,  Hand  Book 
Smith  NepajiL  Smi&'i  Heporl  on  Singrow. 
Ut.     See   Deoghur.    Elborz.   Iran,  Japan. 

COPPER,  ACETATE  OF. 
ZanJM  Arab.  ISenun:  Malvy 

Theog-twa  BrmM.    Tnibembaga 

Pit"  IllND.     Zangar  "pltRi 

I  VangaU  Patchi        Tam. 

COPPER  ALLOTS  are    largely  used  in 

India,  alloyed  with  zinc,  brass,  tin  and  lead. 

The  red  color    of  copper  slides  into  that  of 

yellow  brMS  at  about  4  orS  oz.  to  the  lb.,and 
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remaina  little  altered  to  8  or  10  oi,  itte 
whioh  it  becomes  whiter.  The  alloys  frw  » 
to  )6oz.  are  much  used  for  fumltare  wink: 
in  ail  cases  the  metal  u  anuenled  beFora  ik 
appliciition  of  the  aconring  or  cleaniug  po- 
cess.  The  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  retiii 
their  malleabilily  and  ductility  well  to  ilmt 
8  or  10  oiincee  to  the  pound,  after  thii  Oi 
crystaline  character  begins  slowly  lo  prefri. 
Tiie  ordinary  mnge  of  gooii  yellow  brat 
that  files  and  turiiii  welt  is  front  aboat  i\n 
9-  oz.  to  tha  pound.  The  following  [inp-t- 
tions  have  bean  taken  fmrn  C-  Ho!li«pttl'i  re- 
marks Tiie  quantities  iibow  tbe  propoitiaa 
to  lib.  of  copjwr. 

Half  to    U   0%.    rinc   ia  added  tn  eoppet 
when  nBud  for  raatiiigs  its  pure  copper  gent' 
rally  dues  not  cast  sound  ;  tbe  uBuil  in"dci) 
by  adding  2  to  4    oi.  brass    to  lib.  6  a    . 
copper  :  brosa  that  bears  soldering  well.  BriMel    \ 
brass,  ia  SMd  to  be  of  this  proportion.  : 

8  oz  ordinary  brass  less    fit  for  sclderiug    , 
than  6  oz.,  being  more  fusible. 

9  oz.  to  16  oz.  Mnnlz  patent  »heatliii%40 
zinc  to  60  copper  is  the  bett  pniportion,  it  i) 
castin  ingiile.  heated  to  a  red  heiit,atidit 
that  heat  rolled  and  forged  for  bolts  &c 

1 2  oz.  spelter  for  soldering  iron:  pale  yellow 
metal  for  dipping  in  acids  ia  in  Una  proporticn. 

16  oz.  soft  spelter  solder  fur  ordiiian  bnn 
work,  2  oz.  copper  to  1  lb.  zinc  a  bard  cip- 
titline  metal  used  for  laps,  polishing  disks,  h. 

ALIjOYS  WITH  TIN. 
The  tin  alloy  i.s  scarcely  mallet^le  stl 
oiinceii,  it  soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle  and 
alloys  of  I J  to  2^  easily  iMWi 
of  hnrdness  withcat  beinRcr^ 
tatine.  Native  smillis  render  tbe  mixed  m^ 
malleable  withgrenter  proportions  of  tin,  ao  oo 
the  Chinese  for  their  gongs  and  eymbdi,  bj 
gently  striking  it  while  hot;  at  repeated  h(tf- 
logs  :  some  ye:irs  ago  brrMJze  shefltliiug  (« 
ships  was  prepared  on  the  same  principle.  Ki- 
tiviis  call  such  malleable  bellraetal  "akkaiM* 
(Tel).  Itia  formed  into  vesseU  for  cuiitaiBiif 
acid  food,  buttermilk,  Ac. 

1   nz  of  tin  to  1  lb.  copper — .1  soft  gun  oitlil 
1 J  „  harder,  fit  for  nlieela  to  be  cat  «ii^ 
teeth, 
to  2  oz.  brasa  ordnance. 
hard  hearings  for  macliinery. 
very  hard         do 
Soft  musical  bells. 
Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals. 
house  bells, 
l.trge  lulls. 
largest  bells, 
to  8^  spectihtm  roettd. 

WITH  LEAD. 

1  ft.  of  copper  to  2  oe  , »  red  coloied  dulili 
alloy. 
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Z«ngbir 

Ab. 

Tutija,    KlIMotU  Hiro. 

Di.k  to-Uh» 

BURU. 

Cuprum  vitriola 

Blue.ton« 

Emg. 

turn  ;                      L*T. 

iul 


VUrioli 


COPPEB. 

6  ns.  common  pot  smt&I  is  brittle  when 
Titrmttd. 

Tlie  alloy  with  lead  chiefly  nsel  on  ftcoiint 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  uni  be  iBfiied 
or  filed. 

WITH  ZINC,  Tl!>  ANBLKAD- 

Ijei.  tin,  J  siitc,  16  Mpper  ;  pumps  and 
works  requiring  great  tetincity. 

1}  tin  und  2  ok.  brass  tii  16  copper, 
to  b«  c 

n 

H 

*nd  hearings. 

Melt  the    copper    alone,    the    l>rns8 
separate  crucible,  the  tin  in  a   Inille.    tli  ^ 

latter  ire  added  to  the  copper  when  it  is  re-  j  t^Uy-'p    "„'^"'  i,7  ve V  targe '^u-ntii 
moved  from  thoft.mace  ;the  wbole  are  stirred  i    ^^    •;    *j,^^^,        ggg.)     It   is  ..mch  ii 


BulphBt  nf  co|iper 
Sulfotti  An  OuUni       Fk.      Taruthu  j 
Knpfer  Vitriol  Geb.        tuUm  Taw. 

This  salt  is  produced  nHturnlly  in  the  water 
at  many  minea.  It  was  no  doubt  employed 
by  the  niioients  as  it  was  by  the  Arabs  and 
Hindoos.  ]t  is  a  common  h&znt  article  in 
Iiidin,  being  maiiiifrtctnred  in  many  parts  of 
Kendal  and  tlid  eaaCem  Islands  ;  it  is  easily 
pre[)ared  by  heating  copper  tii  redness  in 
c<inlact  with  the  air,  removing  the  bUct 
scales  whieh  form,  and  dissolving  thone  in 
dilute  and  boilin^i  eiilphuriu  acid,  and  crysto- 
li^ng.  In  the  refilling  of  Bilvei  it  is  incideu- 
Mties.— 
'  ,  ]  I /tc'fy.    I  "«'".  -ff^  oidifi     11.   la  ■iiiiijii  u^ed  ID 

together,  and  pour«d  into  the  monlds.  I  dyring  operalimm,  in    the  printing    of  cotton 

Ordinary  yeliowbrass  is  rendered  veiy  and  linen,  andforTaiioiisotherpunoaesin  the 
sensibly  harder  by  a  small  addition  of  tin,  wy  Hrts.  It  has  been  employed  tn  prevent  dry 
}  to  ^  oz.  to  the  lb.  On  the  other  hand  by  the  '  rot  by  steeping  woo<^  in  ila  solution,  and  is  a 
addition  of  a  like  quautii.y  <'f  lead,  it  becomes  ^  poweiful  preservative  of  animal  onbstances  ; 
more  malleable  and  cuts  sharply.  Bmsb  be-  |  when  inihued  with  it  and  dried,  they  remain 
comes  a  little  whiter  for  the  tin  and  redder  ,  unaltered.  It  is  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
for  (be  lead  ;  the   addition  of  nickel   to  brti&e  '  tiou  of  copper  pyrites,  in  the  tame  manner  as 


constitutes  German  silver. 

Gun  metal  (copper  and  tin)  by  the  aitdiiion 
of  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  mixes  better,  and 
the  malleability  ig  increased  without  materi- 
ally reducing  the  hardues*.  Li-iut  in  small 
quantities  iinpioves  the  ductility  of  the  metal, 
but  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and  colour, 
it  IB  aeldom  added, 

Pot  metal  (copper  and  lend)  in  improved  by 
t'.ie  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metals  will 
mix  in  almost  any  proportions.  Zinc  may  be  | 
added  to  p'lt  metal  in  very  small  quantity, 
but  when  the  zinc  becomes  a  considerable 
amount,  the  copper  takes  np  the  ttinc  forming 
n  kind  of  brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberiy, 
which  in  a  great  measure  separates  in  cooling. 
Zinc  and   lead  are  indisposeff   to   mix  alone, 

thoneh  a  little  arsenic  aBsiats  lliei"-  union  by    .     '     .  i  .      t  ,.  x-  'i    i     .     m  u-   j 

,,^..P     11    1.    1     J       ■      1    .       .1        •■             injr  sulphate  of  copiier,"  iNeelatootn,     fli«d. 
"killma:^   the  lesdns  m  shot  metal  :antimony  1     P      ,  ,    ,    .       ',  ■'  j 

1       I    -I-.  ^      ^1         —f      .■         t       .         t   I      when  burned  destroy  bugs,   miisquitoea  and 
Also  facilitates  the  rombinalion  of  pot  nietai,    .          „■      .u  „        /       :    '  j.„ 
_  ,     ,   ,       ..           ■     J    ic                _■      1    fleas,  uaine  three  or  four  in  aday. 
— 7  lead,  1  antimony,  and    16  copper  miXB<i         _' P-  ^ 


green  vitriol  from  iron  pyriles.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  arts  from  old  copper  eheatiiii!, 
copper  tnmings,  and  copper  refinery  scales.  A 
little  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  flour  paste,  iis«d  for  joining 
papers,  very  efiectually  keeps  the»e  destruc- 
tive pests  at  a  distance. — Royle.  Btn<f.  I'har, 
p.  332. 

COPPER-WARE  and  tntenagne  nlentils, 
with  coral  and  glass  beads,  all  form  a  small 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the 
Chinese  seldom  use  glass  beads  us  ornaments. 

COPPEKAS,  syn.  of  blue  vitriol,  cyprinn 
vitriol, reman  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper.  See 
Blue  stone.  Copper,  sulpl'ate  of 

COPfER  cash  of  the  Chinese,  1200  go  to 
a  dollar. 

COPPER  PASTILLES,  pastilles  contain- 


perfectly  at  the  first  fusion,  and  the  mixture 
-was  harder  than  4  lead  and  16  copper,  and 
apparently  a  better  metal. — Mr.  Holule  MSS. 

COPPER  SMITH.  The  small  green  Bar- 
bet,  Megnlaima  viridis,  Gmel.  It  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  knonn  as 
the  coppersmith.  It  generally  perches  on 
the  top  branch  of  a  tree,  and  the  snnnd  of  its 
Toice  is  "took,  took,  took,"  continuously, 
almost  identical  with  the  sound  produced  by 
striking  a  metal  vessel. 

COPPEH,  SalphaU  of. 
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COPPER  tea  pots  or  VHses  are  imported 
from  Yarkaiid. 

COPRA.  Hind.  Gu*. 
Nan  Kslk  Sans.  I  Kobaratengai  Tau, 

Subari  ten-knia        Tkl.  | 

This  is  the  dried  albumen  or  kernel  of  tfao 
cocoanut.  In  preparingthe  copra  of  commerce, 
the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  taken  out  when 
fully  ripe,  divided  in  tlie  middle,  and  dried. 
It  is  used  aa  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  ia 
medicine,  and  is  largely  exported  from  India. 
The  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  has  much  the  taste 
of  a  filbert,  and  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
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COFTtS  TEETA. 

carries.  It  ia  conRidered  as  very  nutritions. 
The  correct  hindi  word  is  K'hoprn. — Airulie, 
Faulkner,  Seemaii.  Sea  Cocoanut  :  Cocoa 
DQcifera. 

COPRIS,  ona  of  the  Coleoptera. 

COPBOPHAGOUS  BEETLES.  Sea  Cola- 
opterft. 

COPROTIS  TIGNEr.  ayn.  of  Ovia 
aries- 

COPSTCHUS,  a  genua  of  birds  of  iLa 
order  Insessoras,  Fsm.  Merulidie,  and  Sub-fa- 
mily Saxicolinie. 

COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS.  The  Dial 
bird  ;  it  is  common  in  Ceylon. 

COPT,  a  race  in  Egypt,  about  150,000 
SOaU,  following  Christianity.  Though  itiore 
orlesa  mixed  with  oiher  THces,  they  are  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans, The  Coptic  language  became  aimont 
extinct  as  a  living  tongua  in  A.D.  1700. 
Tbey  now  for  the  most  part  speak  Arabic.  It 
was  found,  when  the  hieroglyphic  Jettera  were 
written  in  English  letters,  that  the  words 
formed  were  in  the  main  Cnptic,  with  a  alight 
admixture  from  the  Hebrew  ai.d  other 
tongtiea  ;  and  lliat  the  l.inguajie  oE  the  aucieiit 
Pharanba  did  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
language  of  their  modern  descendants,  as 
modern  English  does  from  that  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  With  thJa  key,  learned  men,  who 
knew  Coptic,  have  been  able  to  read  the 
hieroglypbios.  Tbey  have  now  nn  alphabet, 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  any  person  mny 
learn  lo  read  the  myaleriona  languaiie  on  the 
monnmenta  of  Egypt  as  easily  a--)  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  language,  tboiigh  in  the  main 
8emitic,b»a  a  considerable  mixture  of  Arian,or 
Indo-Germanio  loota.  The  Turks  call  them, 
in  derision,  the  posterity  of  Pharaoh,  but  their 
uoconth  figure,  their  stupidity  ignoniuce,  and 
wretchedness,  do  little  credit  to  the  snvereigns 
of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  the  diminntton  of  the 
nambers  of  the  Copts,  some  idea  may  bo 
formed  from  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  bishops.  They  wave  seventy  in  number' 
at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  cunqnest.  They 
ore  now  only  twelve,  and  moat  of  these  are 
Battled  in  Upper  Egypt.— Bun«n'gfi,(7,v?''.Ca/. 
Rea.yo.7Z.Stptr.  ISGl.p.  118.  Nitbukr'i 
TraveU,  p.  104. 

COPTIS.  Ita  warriors,  from  their  for- 
treeaea  in  the  Tbebaid.hald  the  wealthy  traders 
ftud  husbandmen  of  the  delta  iu  aobjection  as 
vaasala.— SAorpe'a  HiUory  oj  Egypt.  Vol.  i.  p. 
133. 

COPTIS  TEETA.    Wali. 
MiahmeeTseta  Assam.  |  Hong-iane  Chdi. 

The  "  Golden  thread  root"  of  Assam,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  regions  bordering  on 
upper  Aasam,  and  its  root  is  in  high  repute 


COquiLLANTITS. 

among  the  Mishmee,  Lamu,  and  Ashbcsi  : 
quantities  are  eent  down  tn  Assam  in  nnt 
little  baakets  with  open  meahes,  made  of  nunn 
strips  of  rattan,  arid  measuring  'i  to  4  iuclia 
iu  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  \\  in  «idUi; 
each  basket  contains  about  an  ounce  of  amiU 
pieces  of  the  root  from  I  to  3  incliei  lon^ 
The  taste  ia  intensely  and  purely  bitto, 
very  lasting,  with  only  a  slight  aroiD*.  On 
mastication  the  root  linges  the  siiliva  yeUow. 
In  North  America,  the  Coptia  trifolia  ii  mieh 
employed  a&  a  bitter  tonic  Coptis  teeUtwt 
brinss  a  very  high  price,  and  is  deemed  a  tonic 
remedy  of  the  greatest  value,  Ita  iaQiuMt 
in  restoring  appetite,  and  increaaing  the  di- 
gestive powera,  are  very  remarkable.    It  did 

I  not  aeem  to  exercise  any  febrifuije  virtue,  bat 
andtc  ita  influeuce  eever.il  patienta  recorw- 
ed  from  acute  diseases  manifestly,  and  very 
rapidly  improved  in  strength.     The  dose  wu 

(  5  to  10  grs.  of  the  powder,  or  on  ounce  of  tin 
infusitin  thrice  only.  Latterly,  medical  r^- 
crra  have  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  qainiiM, 
both  in  remittent  fever  and  in  commonxgnia. 
The  tincture  is  a  bitter  tonic,  and  its  fla- 
vour and  colour  are  much  more  agreeahl* 
than  the  tinctnrn  of  Cohimha. — Ueng.  Phar. 
p.  422.  O'Shanghnuti/.  p^'fity  162,  163. 

COQUE  DK    LEVANT.     Fr.    CuccoIm 
indious. 

COQUILLA  NUTS  are  prodaoed  in  Soadi 
Amerion,  in  the  Briiiila,  by  Attalea  fnniftn. 
according  to  Martina,  or  the  Cocas  lapideaot 
Gartner  ;  the  latter  title  ia  highly  descriptira 
The  plant  might  advant^eously  be  introduced 
into  Southern  Asia.  The  Coquilla  nut  shell  ii 
nearly  aolid  :  with  two  separate  cavitiea,  eack 
cnntaining  a  hard,  flattened,  greasy  kernel, 
generally  of  a  diangreeable  Aavouf  :  the  eelli 
ocoaaionaily  enclose  a  grub  orchrysnlia,irhick 
coiisumea  the  fruit.  The  paaaaigea  leading 
into  the  chambers  are  lined  -with  filanenla  or 
bristles,  and  this  end  of  the  shell  teiminatei 
exteriorly  in  aoovering  of  these  brisUea,  «hiefa 
conceal  the  passages  :  this  end  ia  conseqiMnt- 
ly  almost  useleaa,  but  the  opposite  ia  entirt- 
ly  solid  and  terminates  in  the  painted  attaet 
ment  of  the  Btalk.  Sometimea  the  shell  Cua- 
tains  three  kernels,  less  frequently  batoa* 
only,  and  a  coqiiillanat  hn  been  seen  H)ttrely 
solid.  The  substance  of  Uie  shell  is  briUbi  ' 
hard,  close,  and  of  a  haxel  brown,  somtiiiM 
marked  and  doited,  but  generally  nai/om- 
Under  the  action  of  sharp  turning  toaltit 
ia  very  agreeable  to  turn,  more  an  tliaa  tbe  I 
cocoa-nut  ahell  ;  it  may  be  eccentric  tamed, 
cat  into  excrllent  acreTra,  acd  it  admiti  ef 
an  admirable  poliah  and  of  lieing  lackocd. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  matoiil 
and  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  indl 
omamental  works  both  turned  tnA  filed.  &«■ 
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COKAL. 

called  iD  tho  Qospels,  a  gifL  Sea  Eurbui ; 
S&crifiM. 
CORBEILLES.  Fe.  Bwket. 
COUBYN,  Dr.  Frederick,  a  medical  officer 
oftbe  Bengal  array,  editor  of  the  IndianEte- 
view,  Indian  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 
Calcutta,  1838 — 1844.  Author  of  the  science 
of  national  defeiioe  with  reference  to  India. 
Calcutta,  1814.  Treatment  of  Cholera. 

CORACLE.  The  ferries  of  rivers  iu  India 
id  ihe  S.  of  Asia  are  crossed  in  various  ways, 
■ton  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  the  upper  Indus 
and  iU  afQuents,  the  practice  of  three  thousand 
years  still  continues.  Xenophon'a  tea  thou- 
sand were  ferried  over  on  inflated  skins,  and 
three  slabs  in  the  British  Museum  show  the 
represei nation  of  the  king  of  Assyria  crossing 
the  Euphrates  in  this  mode,  which  still  con- 
tinues oil  the  rivers  iiamed.  Canoes  are  of  com- 
m<in  use  on  the  fenies  ;  two  pieces  of  the 
bole  of  a  palmyra  tree,  scoof)ed  out  and  block- 
ed with  clay  at  the  end,  and  fastened  to- 
gether, are  used  in  the  Oircars.  The  wicker 
and  leather  coracle  traverses  most  of  the  rivers 
ill  the  peninsula  of  India.  The  ferrymen  on 
the  Eiatiiah  river  in  the  peniasiiln,  are  theKolL 
race,  staiwsrt  men.  The  Kili-Katr  or  Mad- 
also  Kabl-girs  or  ferrymen. 


COEBAN. 

Dun  remarks  that  coquilla  nnts  being  ezoea- 1 

sively  bard,   beautifully   mottled   with  derk 

and  light  brown,  capable  of  taking  a  very 

high   polish,  they    are  extensively  used  for 

turnery  work  especially  in  making  the  handtes 

of  bell-pulla,  small  tops,  the  knobs  of  walking 

sticks,  umbrellas,  and  other  artkles.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  nnts,  a  coarse  black  fibre  is  ob- 
tained from  the  dilated  base  of  tJie  petioles. 

It  is  collected  by  the    natives,  and   partly 

used    for  oonanmption,  i>artly  exported    to 

Europe,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  several    feet 

in  length,  and  sold  in   London    under   this 

name  at  about  jE14  the  ton.  It  is  manu- 
factured into  cordage  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  OS  it  is    light,  cables    mude  of  it 

do  not   sink  in   the  water.     In  1850   about 

250,000   nuta   were  imported  into  Eogknd 

and   sold  at    30-40b.   the     lOOO.Seeman. 

HtUtapJel.     PooUi  Slat,  of  Com.  p.  98. 
CORA.  Hind,  also  Kora.  New,  raw,  fresh, 

hence  the  Hindee,  the  Gbilek,  and  the  Greek 

Koree,  a  virgin   ("  Pop.  Poetry  of  Persia," 

5i2).—EUiot. 

COBA-COEA.  See  Java. 
CORACIASBENGALENSIS.  The  Indi 

Boiler  and  the  '  King  Crow'  habitually  perch  Idakporeraca 

on  the  telegraph  wires  to  woteh  fur  their  insect  gfg  Boat, 

prey  :  the  former  displaying  his  gaily  painted  \      COUACOPSIS.     A  genus  of  birds  of  the 

wtugs  to  odvanUge,  as  lie  whisks  and  flutters  '  order  Soansores  or  Climbers,  and  Sub-family 

about,  regardless  oE  the  fiercest  sun.    Coroeias   pgiiuciiiB. 

beiigalenais  of  all  India  meeta,  in  the  Pnnjub,       CORAH,  also  written  Cora,  the  mercantilo 

"  "     '-  ■  '"    *°° —  'name  of  plain  silk  cliith  nndyed.     Bandanna 

is  the  same  article  dyed.  Tliis  word  is  derived 
from  bsndhna,  to  lie,  because  in  dyeing  the 
materials,  the  portions  to  be  left  white  are 
tied  into  knnts.  Sue  Cora, 

P.jKT.  Span. 


Sylhet,  Tippera,  and  more    rarely 

n 1     ii-  ...i.exists  with  the  C.affiuis,  speci- 


CORAU 


liUi,<ir.     Piiu. 


mens  of  which  fn.m  the    Burmese    con.itrles 

are  ever    tnie  to    their  proper  coloration,  as 

those  of  C.  bongalensis  are  from  Upper  and 

8.  India  ;  but  there  may  be  seen  every   o<m-  i  b„„u^ 

oeivalile    gradatii-n  or    transition    from  one  |Ky.».ve-tliet 

type  of  colouring  to  the  other,    in  examples   Gulli 

from  the  territories  where  the  two  races  meet 

Goraeiai  garruUt,  the  '  Roller"  of  Europe, 
Atriea,  W.  A«a,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Si-idh. 
and  the  Punjab,  is  migratory  m  Europe,  and 
nre  in  Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
tJelebes  has  the  Carpophaj^  luotuosa,  a  Hue 
cream  coloured  pigeon,  also  the  CoraciosTem- 
minckii.  Pbauicophaua  callirhynous  is  one  of 
tfaefiuest  known  cuckows.  Its  bill  is  of  a  brilli- 
ant yellow,  red,  and  black.  Ornithuptera 
i»mus,  the  largest  and  moat  beautiful  of  all 
tlie  butterflies,  is  found  in  Celebes.—  WaUaee, 
p.  284. 

COBACID^.  A  family  of  birds  of  tbe 
order  IneesaoreB,  consisting  of  2  gen.  6  sp.,  vie 
Coraoias  pileata ;  garrula,  Indica,  offinis : 
Eurystomus  oricntalis,  and  Pacifious. 

CORBAN  Ab.  Hikd.  Puis,  the  sacrifice, 
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CoratUuin 

L*T. 

Poilain 

MiL4T, 

Karang 

KuToUU 

Re*. 

BirbnC 

Sim. 

Vidruma 

Pnibala 

Bubalo 

SinU. 

Fkvalam 

TiM. 

Fagadam 

TSL, 

Kamuth 

CoralB  ^-  ... 

Coial.assesn  in  the  market,  is  the  calcare- 
ous shell  of  an  insect,  whose  flesh  has  been  re- 
moved. It  in  merely  carbonate  of  lime  secret- 
ed by  species  of  polypi,  its  particles  cement- 
ed together  by  a  gelatinous  secretion  from 
these  animals.  Ovid  thought  it  was  soft  and 
pliable  in  the  sea,  and  only  became  hard  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Marsili,  an  lulian  na- 
turalist, thought  coral  to  be  a  marine  plant, 
and  the  polype  animal  its  flower,  and  Dr. 
Parsons  entertained  similar  views  ;  hence  their 
name  zoophytes,  or  plant  animals.  Tho 
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polypi  that  ualEe  coral  ue  chiefly  Anti- 
pHthes  glaberrimo,  Mndrepora  corynibuaa ; 
M.  pocillifera ;  Oorgonift  tubeicutata,  two 
species  of  Aatrea,  Leiopatbes  glaberrimu  and 
L.  LainaTckii.  When  atill  nlive  iu  the  eea,  the 
rough  surface  is  seen  dotted  with  r«d  sputa. 
wliicU  nre  the  polypi  ov  coral  insects,  and 
a  minute  exuniiaHtiondetects  thousands  of 
ihem,  each  inhnbiting  permaueutly  a  little 
cell  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  polypi  or 
cural  ins-'cis  have  a  little  parasol  nhaped 
cover  for  the  liead  ;  the  arms  are  funUBhed 
witli  eight  claws,  nre  long  compared  with 
tlis  body,  and  are  generally  seen  eHended 
as  if  searching  for  food.  Some  of  the  kinds  of 
coral  reaemble  gigantic  plants  with  flowers  and 
leavex.  Some  ^rav/  like  a  tree  nith  Uafless 
brnnuhes,  aud  otiiers  spread  out  fan-like,  into 
broad  flat  surfaces.  The  walla  furmed  by 
poly|ji  Are  always  perpendicnlar.  The  bruin 
coral  is  cnlled  Ueandrina. 

Coralis  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red 
Se%  the  Persian  ai>d  A'abian  Gulfs,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  ths  Mediterranean,  at  the  Mauri- 
tius, oil  the  CDSSt  of  Sumatra,  in  Japan, 8to.  It 
is  brought  tii  China  from  all  the  i 
lands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  nati' 
vessels,  and  is  there  wrought  into  orn 
meiits  and  official  knobs  or  buttons.  It  sells 
from  40  to  60  dollar;)  per  pecal  nooording  to  the 
color,  density,  and  eise  of  the  fragmfnts.  Iu 
former  yeitrs,  considerable  quantities  were 
imported  in  K.  I.  Company's  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean,  via  E'iglnud,  but  none 
frir  years  past  It  is  imported  to  some 
extent  into  ludia,  where  the  black  coloured 
is  moat  eHteeraed,  next  the  red  coral,  Coral 
Ijum  rubrum  of  Lamarck.  In  Britain  the 
jiale  pink  corals  are  most  prized.  Liverpool 
received  from  Italy  120  lbs.  in  1852,  and 
146  lbs.  in  18-54. 

Several  uf  tlie  hill  tribes  of  India  are  very 
partial  to  ornaments  made  of  coral  and 
amber.  Tavernier  tells  na  that  in  his  time, 
the  Japanese  were  very  partial  tn  coral,  and  he 
concludea  his  discourse  on  coral  by  telling  us 
that  "  tiie  meaner  sort  of  people  use  it  fur 
bracelets  and  necklaces  all  over  Asia,  especi- 
ally toward  the  northern  territories  uf  the 
great  Mogul,  and  all  along  the  mountains  as 
you  goto  the  kingdom  of  Asen  and  Bootan." 
In  Europe,  oral  was  "believed  to  be  a  Great 
antidote  to  the  evil'Sye,  and  to  ward  off  all 
dangers  and  injuries  by  sea  and  land.  At 
the  Mauritius,  Honolulu,  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  coral  rock  is  used  as  a  building 
material,  and  in  the  Archipelago  is  burned  into 
Iime.~ifcCuifoe/t'j  DietionM-y  of  Commera. 
Jinilie  Materia  Indica.  Faulkner.  G.  W. 
King'i  Preeiout  Stonet,  Gemi  and  Precioui 
Metati.  Lwd- 1865.  Belchtr  Yoyaget  of  </« 
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CORAX  ISLAJISS. 

Samttrang.  Tanemw't  TraMU.p.^\-\&. 
CORAL  ISLANDS.  Darwin  describes  thes 
as  of  three  f  nrras  ;  the  Atoll,  or  Ytiaj  ring  of 
the  Ocean,  with  a  lagoou  iu  the  oentn; 
Imrrier- reefs  stretching  along  a  vast  eiuat 
of  coast,  and  coral  reefs  which  are  m«A^ 
fringes  of  coral  along  the  margin  of  a  ihoit. 
Von  Buch  is  of  opinion  that  the  coral  ring  oE 
the  atoll  is  merely  the  edge  of  a  sabraariDft 
volcano,  im  which  the  coral  insects  have  bnilt. 
An  atoll  differs  from  an  encircling  barrier  reef 
only  in  the  absence  of  land  within  its  centnl 
expanse  ;  and  a  barrier  reef  differs  fron  s 
fringing  reef  in  being  placed  at  a  much  gnt- 
ter  distance  from  the  land  with  refcreuce  to 
the  probable  inolinHtion  of  its  aabnarint 
foundation,  and  in  the  preseBce  of  a  dtcp 
water  Ingoon-like  space  or  moat  witbin  tlM 
reef.  Atolls  sometimes  constitute  a  gn^ 
circular  chain  enclosing  a  deep  bosio,  bat 
opening  by  one  or  more  deep  braichss  into 
the  sea.  Sometimes  they  surround  a  little 
island  by  a  girdle  of  reefs,  or  form  the  innM- 
diate  edging  or  border  of  nn  island  or  conti- 
nent. Atolla  occur  in  the  I'aciSe  in  tfci 
Chinese  seas,  amongntthe  Marianne  and  Hii- 
tippine  fslands.  Maldives  and  Laecadivto,  sil 
there  are,  aUo,  in  the  Enstern  Arcbipei*«D,  tbi 
atolls  of  the  Sunda  group,  and  in  the  Psoia 
ocean,  are  many  of  the  ooral  islands. 

The  researches  of  Darwin  Itave  shewn  ai 
that  the  coral  polype  does  not  build  ftom  lb* 
fathomless  depths  nf  sea  which  immedioUlj 
snrround  these  reefs  and  islands.  Be  aeew 
to  imply  indeed  that  the  coral  animals  oionat 
exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  thirty  fitlMmi, 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  toi^cil 
seas,  livini;  corals  exist  and  baild  componnd 
poiy|iidoma  at  far  greater  depths  in  the  no^ 
thern  latitudes.  Darwin  maintains  that  tht 
whols  area  of  the  Pacific  is  slowly  sinkisg. 
that  alt  the  reefs  and  islands  are  the  sanmit 
of  former  mountnins.  that  all  ths  conl  *tr■^ 
tures  were  originally  attached  to  tlie  lasdat 
a  shallow  depth,  and  that  to  whatever  deptb 
below  they  now  extend,  it  is  only  in  a  J»d 
condition,  and  has  been  effected  by  tbe  ub- 
sidence  of  the  supporting  land  cairyingtb 
ooral  with  it,  while  the  auocessiTS  genaiatMsi 
of  the  living  polypi,  ever  working  opw* 
on  the  old  dead  foundation,  have  mainUiu' 
a  living  corat  structure  near  tbe  sorbea  *■ 
that  nearly  in  tbe  same  oatline,  ssdM 
the  original  foundation. 

In  coasting  along  a  tropical  ree£  ^ 
extreme  clearness  of  the  vrat«r  i**" 
to  be  distinctly  seen  the  coral  ^t" 
and  groves  which  rise  from  the  ota 
transparent  depths.  They  take  varioui  for* 
some  massive  with  meandering  chsnnsli  ot* 
the  rounded  surface  ;  some  fonning  bcMf- 
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COBAL  ISLANDS. 

comb  blocks  formed  b;  the  onion  of  thin 
plates  at  various  uiglee,  icanj  groviug  like 
trees  or  aLriiba  with  lexfleas  branclies,  more 
or  leas  ramified,  and  with  the  twitja  inure  or 
lens  olender  aiid  poiuted,  or  thick  and  rouuded. 
Under  water,  the  whole  surface  ia  ouveied 
with  a  layer  of  jelly-like  flesh,  o£  luauy 
brilliant  coioursi  formed  by  the  orowdint; 
together  of  the  myriad  tiny  polypi,  which 
protrude  their  slender  tentaclea  and  expanding 
disks  from  the  individual  celU  Even  when 
severed,  the  branches  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, so  King  as  they  retain  the  faiut  purple 
balo  that  plays  aruuud  thmr  ivory  tips,  but 
wUieh  soon  vaiiiglies.  A  rade  touch  beneath 
the  water  will  cause  the  lovely  tiutd — brilliant 


CORAL  ISLANDS. 

and,  »eeu  from  the  mast-beai^,  it  lies  like  a 
garland  thrown  upon  the  waters.  It  is  in  the 
soatb  Pacific  Ocean  that  coral  reefs  and  coral 
islands  are  Been  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
largest  known  coral  reef  is  the  Qreat  Barrier 
Reef  that  runs  for  }O00  miles  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  AuHtraha,  ami  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore  of  from  20  to  60  miles.  The  Bwrier 
Beef  of  New  Caledonia  ia  40  miles  long. 
The  Maldive  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  ia  470  miles  long  and  averaging  50 
miles  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  very  large 
number  of  coral  islands  and  islets,  the 
largest  of  which  is  88  miles  in  length  by 
about  20  miles  in  breadth.  The  Chogos group 
of  islands,  many  of  which  are  submerged,  ez- 


crimsou,  orauge,  and  emerald  polypi, — todisap- 1  tends  over  an  area  of  170  miles  long  by  80 


pear,  but  they  soon  protrude  again,  and  expaud 
in  their  original  loveliness.  The  dimensions 
attained  by  the  labours  of  the  minute  workmen, 
ia  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  spectacle. 
''Some  individual  specimens  of  porites,  in 
the  rock  of  the  inner  reef  of  Tuogatabu,  are 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  Astreas  and 
Meatidrinas,  both  there  aud  in  the  Fejee 
islands,  measure  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
platform  resembles  a  Cydupean  pnTemeut, 
except  that  the  cementing  material  between 
the  huge  maaaea  is  iiuire  rolld  than  any  work 
of  art  could  he,  (Goite»'  Natural  Uiitory,  p, 
92.  Darmn'i  Sataralut'tVin/age,  Ch.  XX.) 

Sometimes  the  barrier  reef  recedes  from 
the  shore,  and  furms  wide  channels  or  inland 
Feus,  where  ships  find  ample  room  and  depth 
of  water,  exposed,  however,  to  tlie  danger  of 
bidden  raufs.  The  reef  on  the  nurth-euat . 
coast  of  New  Hnllaud  aud  New  Caledonia  ex- 
tends fonr  hundred  miles,  at  a  distance  vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 
aud  having  as  nmiiy  fathoms  of  depth  in  the 
channel.  West  of  the  large  Fcjee  Inlands,  the 
channel  is  in  some  parts  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  and  twelve  to  forty  &thoms  in  depth. 
The  sloop-of-war  Peacock  aaiUd  along  the 
west  coast  of  both  Viti  Letiu,  and  Vaiina  Lebu, 
within  the  inn^r  reefs,  a  di^tauce  exceeding  two 
hundred  miles.  **  A  barrier  reef,  inclosing  a 
lagoon,  is  the  general  formation  of  the  coral 
islands,  though  there  are  some  of  small  size  in 
which  the  lagoon  is  wanting.  These  are  found 
in  all  stages  of  development :  in  some  the  reef 
is  narrow  and  broken,  forming  a  Buccesstoo  of 
narrow  islets  with  openings  into  the  lagoon  ; 
iu  others  there  only  remains  a  depression  of 
surface  in  the  ceu^e,  to  indicate  where  the 
lagoon  originally  was.  The  most  tieautifal 
are  those  where  the  lagoon  is  completely  in- 
closed, aud  rests  within  a  quiet  lake.  Ma- 
raM,  one  of  the  Eingamill  group,  is  one 
uC  the  prettiest  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  line  of  vegetation  is  unbroken, 
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broad.  Coral  reef  is  the  popular  name 
given  to  all  kinds  ofeorolbuildings,  but  natural- 
ists classify  tliem  into  (a)  lagoon  islands,  or 
atolls ;  (b)  barrier  or  encircling  ree& ;  and  (c) 
fringing  or  ahore  reefs.  The  lagoon  isianda  or 
atolls  have  met  with  the  largest  share  of 
attention,  not  from  their  sise  or  importance, 
but  on  account  of  their  surprising  beauty, 
Darwin  beautifnlly  describes  the  atoll,  as 
'*  a  vast  ring  of  snow-white  coral,  often  many 
milea  in  diameter,  holding  within  it  a  low 
verdant  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  n 
ealm,  still  expanse  of  water,  a  kind  of  lagoon, 
which,  from  lefiection,  is  of  a  bright  hut  pale 
green  colour.  In  this  lagoon  one  sees,  here 
attd  there,  a  firm  spot  of  land,  just  a  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  water,  on 
which  thwe  growe  luxuriantly,  the  palm  aud 
the  cocou-nut  tree,  while  on  the  outside  o£ 
the  ring,  the  great  and  foamy  billows  of  the 
PaclGo  Osean  lash,  with  unremitting  fnry, 
the  dazzlhigiy  white  shores  of  the  coral  island. 
Barrier  ruft  encircle  groups  of  small 
mountaiuous  islands,  and  are  often  of  im- 
mmisB  extent.  Sometimes  the  reef  is  visibly 
connected  with  the  land  that  it  surrounds, 
but  mure  generally  a  long  tine  of  foaming  and 
d:iahing  breakers  marks  the  separation  be- 
tween the  open  sea  and  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  diannel  beyond.  Fringiagree/i  are  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  only  differ  from 
the  barrier  reefs  in  having  no  separating  ohan- 
nel  between  them  and  the  shore.  The 
Maldives.  Cbagos,  and  lACcadivea  are  all  of 
madreporic  origin.  The  eastern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, between  9°  and  25°  S.  L.,  has  a  coral 
reef  or  barrier.  The  Qreat  Barrier,  an  archi- 
pelaao  of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Sonda,  is  remarkable.  A  similar 
group  of  islands  is  found  between  the  Straits 
of  Macassar  and  Bali.  Marginal  reefs  extend 
from  the  island  of  Timor,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  up  to  the  Nioobars.  The 
gaudiest  fish  live  among  the  coral  reefs ;  tba 
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species  of  the  Cbetodou,  the  Balistins,  and 
Gl^phoBodon.  A  PoioMeiitnu  ia  of  the 
richest  aian  blue  ;  the  Glyphitod^tdon,  and 
Theiopon  are  striped  and  banded, — /.ouU 
Figuier  Oetan  World,  London  1868.  Tht 
StruelUTe  and  Dutfibution  of  Coral  Reefi ;  by 
C.  Darwin,p.  146.  lUacffillvrap  Vogagt,  Vol. 
J.p  73.  Maury't  Phytieal  Geography,  p.  80. 
Gotu  Natv.^al  Hiitory,  pp.  90-94.  Hartwig. 
Janten.  Collingaood.  See  Coral.  Polype, 

CORALLINACEi£.  A  family  of  marine 
plants,  belongiugto  the  order  Alg-^.  Accord- 
ing to  Harvej'a  definition  it  includes  the  Co- 
ralline and  Spongiteie  of  Eutzing,  and  the 
Corallinidffi  and  Niilliporidse  of  Dr.  Juhi 
stOD. — Eng.  Cyc.,pagt  143. 

CORALLIN.^.     See  CorsUinsceffi. 

CORALLINE       CRAB.     See      Cauce 
Craataces. 

GORALLINID.1E.     See  Corallinaees. 

CORALLIUM.  Lat.     CoraL 

CORAL  PLANT.  Esa  Jatropha  raultifida. 

CORAL  TREE.  Eiythrina  Indies.  The 
Erythrina  is  a  genas  of  tropicsl  trees,  with 
clusters  of  very  l&rge  long  flowers,  which 
are  usually  of  the  brightest-red,  whence  their 
name  of  Coral-Trees.  Uooie,  wlieu  describing 
the  Indian  islands,  notices  the 

"  Ga;,  spaikling  looriea,  auoh  u  gl«am  b«tveea 

Tha    orimioii  florin  of  tlie   Oonl-trM, 

In  tbe  warm  iales  dE  India's  suns;  tea." 

Frequently  their  stems  are  defended  by 
stiff  prickles.  Voigt  notices  1 1  species  of  them 
known  in  India,  of  which  are  E.  arboresceoe 
of  Nepaul,  E.  ovalifolia  of  Bengal,  E.  Indies 
of  In(Ua  generally,  E.  striota  and  E.  suberosa 
ofthe  western  coast  of  India.andE.  sublobata 
of  the  peninsula.— FtM^f.  :>37. 

CORALU.    Tkl   Millet. 

OOKAWA.  A  migratory  race  in  the  peu- 
ioBula  of  India,  engaged  in  mat  making, 
basket  making.  There  are  several  sections, 
tha  Tiling  Corawa  and  Koonohi  Coraws.  &c. 
An  aocieut  writer  on  Cochin  speaks  of  its 
lower  ranks  consisting  of :  1st,  the  Cannianol, 
who  are  aatrol<^ere ;  Sod,  the  Corwaa,  or  eior- 
cisers  of  evil  epirits ;  3rd,  the  Ouoa  Corwaa, 
snake  charmers  and  diviners ;  and  4th,  the 
Foenen  Poeloon,  who  acoompany  them  with 
tambourines  or  small  drums.  These  foiir 
castes  are  in  some  measure  distinct,  but  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  strict  separation 
from  other  castes,  in  their  unsettled  mode  of 
life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  earn- 
ing  their  livelihood  by  exorcism,  jugglery, 
snake  charming,  Ac,  like  the  heathens  in  Eu- 
rope :  and  in  their  independence^  for  they 
manage  their  own  law  suits,  punish  their 
own  criminals,  and  ore  subject  to  no  prince 
or  n^ah.  Another  csste  ore  the  Uocqnaa, 
who  inhabit  tbe  seashores  and  subaUt  by  fish' 
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CORCHOBUB  OLITOBIUS. 

ing,  many  of  whom  have  become  BoimA 
Christiaos.  See  India ;  Korawa. 

CORTATE,  ToH,  described  by  Pecnul 
as  ft  most  sini^ular  traveller  of  Britain.  AFw 
publishing,  in  1611,  his  most  laeghablt 
travels,  styled  Coryate'a  Crudities,  preCsctd 
by  above  forty  copies  of  verses,  by  ihe  wag- 
gish wits  of  tbe  time  (amongst  which  ii  one 
in  the  aucienc  British  Innguage)  he  setont 
on  his  greater  travels  and  seems  to  have 
been  baried  at  the  piirt  of  Swally  near  tintaL 
—Pennant'»  Hindoottan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  73. 

CORCHO.  Sp.  Cork. 

GOllCHORUS.  A  genus  of  plant*  bdongiiiB 
to  the  order  Tiliace^  or  Linden  1'ribe ;  Nveral 
species  are  known  to  occur  in  India,  vis. 


C.  olttoriiia. 

C.  itrostratus. 

0.  tril ocularis. 


C.  acittsnguliis 

C.  capsularis. 

G.  fsscicularis. 

C.  humilis. 

CORCHORUS    ACUTASGULUS,    W. 
and  A- 
C.  fnacua,  Boxb.  ii.  513     t  Tiu-pat  Bna. 

This  annual  grows  in  Bengal  and  both  pen- 
insulas. Its  fiowers  are  small,  yellow,  spring- 
ing, up  aboBt  Itangooo  in  the  rainy  aeasca, 
and  mostly  found  growing  along  wjtln  Uroa, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  affords  % 
strong  fine  gray  fibre. — ifcOtetland  j    VaigL 

CORCHORUb  CAPSUL.^RIS,  Link. 

Obiailita-pit        Bkno.  |  Hrart-leaved  curcfaoru£» 

Cultivated  in  India  and  Chin&iui  a  Shroo* 
plant,  like  C.  olitorius,  tioxb.  ii.  SSI. — YoifL 
See  Jute.  Dhunchee. 

GORCHORUS  DEGEM-ANGLCABIS. 
RoxB.  sj'o.  of  Corchorus  nliturins,  Linn, 

CORCHURUS  PASCICULARIS.  Boxb. 
ii.  682. 
J>Di;U-p>t  BsNo.  I  Bil  nalita  Baa 

Orovs  in  Hindustan,  Bengal  sjid  the  Pen- 
insula..—  Voiift. 

CORCHORUS  OHTORIUa,LiFM. 


PbotwuD 
Oimot 

An  annual  pli 


Eho. 


Siugin  juiaBcha 

ft*mi  laJDa 

Potta 

ParinU 

PerinUkDia  . 

common  in  Bengal.  Tbtn 


are  two  varieties,  the  green  (Pat,  Seng.),  ik 
reddish,  (Bun-pat,  Beng.);  both  are  used  fw 
fibres,  which  are  called  jute  and  pBl,th 
Jute  of  commerce.  A  coarse  kind  of  clotii  (lat) 
is  woven  from  the  jute,  and  affords  tbe  nilK- 
ials  of  the  well  known  gunny  ba^.  An  inftaia 
of  tbe  leaf  is  much  employed  as  a  fever  drisk 
among  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Pranscct. 
Grows  wild  about  Rangoon  during  tfas  vasj 
season,  and  probably  also  in  other  diatri<AH 
thoogfa  not  to  the  extent  that  tTrena  does.  It 
mightbe  cultivated  to  any  exteoL  The  lesw 
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of  this  pluitaranaed  in  Egypt  aia  pot-herb, 
«nd  aader  the  oame  of  Narchn  or  Sag  greena, 
they  are  iu  common  use  amongst  the  nativea 
of  India.  Both  C-  capaularis  and  C.  olitori- 
n»  afford  the  well-known  Jute  of  commerce. 
The;  are  largely  cultivated,  and  both  in  the  raw 
and  roanu&ctnred  form  jute  is  exported  from 
India.  The  plant  ia  to  be  fotrnd  every  where 
under  otiltivfttion.  EvAry  farmer  requires  rope 
Mid  twine.and  so  grows  a  little  jute.  The  fibre 
ia  extracted  as  in  tha  case  of  the  'aunn'  hemp. 
In  the  bazaar  Jute  sella  at  10  lbs.  per  shiUiiig, 
«nd  the  rope  at  from  S  to  7  lbs.  weight  for  do. 
— Roxb. ii.5S2,  Voijt.  Jafrty,  HoyU,  JUcCld- 
iand,  O'S/n/ttghneisir,  p.  229.     See  Jnte- 

CORCHORDS  TRILOCULARIS,  Linn. 
Otowb  in  Feniiiauln,  Bengal,  Burmah. 

COKDAGE.     iMQ.     Fa. 
Touw-nerk.  UoT.  |  Tali ;  Kakt;  Mlt. 

MancBUTiea.  Fr.  i  Utu  „ 

Tsawetk,  GiR.  I  Cardnje  Sp. 

Dndftb,  Guz.  i  Ju-cia,  ,. 

lUui,  Hind.     Kair.  Tam. 

CaoUme,  It.  I  Darama.  Tm,. 

Corditge  is  the  commercial  term  for  cord  or 
rope  of  ever;  kind.  Cordage  of  excellent 
quality  is  manufactured  in  India,  aud  the 
principal  of  the  fibrous  plants  of  Southern 
.Alia  are  as  under  : 

Abelmuuhus  escatentua,  ...     Tend sa  fibre. 
AMmOKhua  fiuntoeua,    ... 

AbutiloQ  iadicum,     Toottea. 

Abuwlon  p-ilyaudruni 

Ahutilon  toioentoBum 

Aoacia  snbka 

Aoacitt  leucophlcaa, 

jGachjDomeDe   cauuabin&.. 

A(;"t>  americaca,  .,... Pita  fibre  or  great  Aloe 

AgBVB  vivipara,   _ Kathalaj. 

Ailaatua  maUbarJcm, Poriomirum. — Inner 

bark.  Not  much  used. 
Aloe  iDdioa,or  A.  vulgaris.      Kuttally  nar. 

AloB  perfoliata,  Aloe  fibre. 

j^oanuwi  sativii, Pine  apple  fibre. 

Audropngon  tchranaatbui,    Camach;  pillo. 
Andropogon  in»olutuiu.  -. 

Antiaria  aacciduni, Arsngee. 

Amodn  donax. 

'BaiihlDii  rHemosi Malffaun- 

Eaatinia  diphylla 

Bauhinia  Vablii,   -...    Vepy  tree  bark. 

Baubiuia  tomeutoia, Vellay  Atea  nar. 

Bignonia  coronivTia. 

Boehmeria ;  aeveral  species. 

Bonaiua  fiaballitarmu,...    Palmyra  fibre. 

BuWa  frondoaa, 

Callicarpa  l&nata, Tboad;  nar.— Inner 

bark  not  mach  uwd. 

Calotropis  gif^ntea,  Ak,  Mudar,  Yeroum . 

Calotropn  procera. 

CannabiB  antiva,  Hemp. 

Carei  iodica. 

Chamceropa  ritcluana Hurappalin. 

Cordia  obliqna,  PothooTeroM«D   nar. 

Crotaloria  burhia. 

Crotalaria  juncea, Sunn,  wnckoo  nar. 

Oanamboo. 

Crntalaria  tenuilolia, 

Oocoa  Qucifera Coir. 

Corchornaolitoriaa, Jute. 

Corchoras  capaalaris,   —      ,, 
3i7 


Daamodium  argentaum 
„  tiliaiEolium. 

Dnmia  sxtaoaa,   Oalruoi  ka  be). 

EriochlcBDa  CaudelUi   .. 
Briodendron    anfraatuo- 


Eriopborum 

EryCbrina  indica. 

Fious  religioaa Araaa  aar. 

Ficua   racemoaa AMi  nar. 

Fioua  Indica...  ...     Aulamaram   nar,  Aallan 

nar. — Hot  mach  uaed. 

Ficua  oDDiiaitifolia Boddanar. 

...    Kul-aalluo    nar.-Not 
much  nied. 
Ficua  Roaburgbii 

FauTcrora  gigantea        -.     Saemay  Eathalay. 
Oirardinis  Leacbeaa'ilti- 

ana...  ...     Nailgherry  DetUa. 

Goaaypinm  Indiaum  . .  Indian  Cotton. 
Ooiaypiiyn  acuminatam.  Braail  Cotton. 
QouypmmbnrbadeuBe  ... 

,,     peruvianum 

,,     religioaum  ■■- 

Grewiaaaiatica Baet. 

Grewiaoppntitifolia     ... 

Orewia  tiliiefalia 

Qrewia  rotunditolia      ...     Oonoo:  Moderate  atraDgUl 


HibiecuB  cannabinua    ...    Polycba;  fibre. 
Uibiacoa  macTophyllui  ... 
Hibitcua  aabdariffa       -.    Boaelle  fibre. 
nibiacuB  TeaicariuB      ...     Wild  ambara. 
UibiacuB  roaachiaenaU. .     Shoe  plant  &bra 

EibUcoa  vitjfolia 

Hibjtcua  lampaa 

Uibiacua  macrophylla  — 

laoia  corylitolia Valumbrikaj,  Eywan  nar. 

This  i*  the    moat  valuable  fibre  in  Travancore. 
The  plant  growa  abundantly  at  the  luae  of  the 
hiUi.    It  ii  from   the  >tem  of  thia  ahmb  that 
nativea  produce  fibre. 
Linum  aBitatiasimum   ...     Flax. 

MarsHenia  Roylii 

Mimoaaiataia...  ...     Eenj;  nar. 

Misaieaaya  bypdieuoa  . . 

Huia  parBdiaiii.ca...       ...     Plantain   fibre. 

Miiaateitilia...  ...     Manilla  bemp. 

Ilrbhaothera  viminea  ... 

Pandanna  oduratianmua     Fragrant  Screw  Fine 
Paritium  maorophyllum. 
Faritinm  tiliaoeuto 
PhiUdalphna,  tp- 
Plusnix  aeanlia... 
„    dactylif«ra 

„     aylvestria 

Rhaphis... 


Rbaphis... 

Saocharum 


Saccharum  Bpontananm 

Saccharum  aara Sara. 

Sanaeviera  aeylanica    ...  Uoor^hee,  or  Harool- 

Salmalia  malabarica    ...  Elavum  paiooty. 
Seabania  cannabina 

Sida  popalifolia Uaed  (or  cordage,  Ac. 

Stryclmaa  pol"'  -^-ii- 


imilax  ovtuiEolia... 

StercuUa  guttata... 
Bterculia  omata.. 
Sterenlia  rauoaa... 
^tercnlUvUloaa., 


Kathav. 

Erinkodd;     nar.— Uaed 
for  tying  bnndlea,  Ac 


"awCkiot^lc 


Tarminalbk  ftlatt Hooroothen  dh-— Buk 

very  itroDg,  and  lasta   muiy   jetxa:  mad  tot 
dragging  timber,  cordage,  Ac    Common  in  tii* 

Tenninalia  belerica      ...     Urabnrothee  nu^ 
TjlopborB  osthmatica  ...     K'Kiriujt. 
Tjpfaa  anguHtiJulia 
Vernonia  aathalniiptioa.    Cut  Marmgnm. 

Uliaia  campeBriH 

IJrtiea  bet»rophyl[a  ... 
'Wiksttiemia  ulicifulU... 
TuecagloTioB*.,.  >.     Fitkur  Adam's  Keedle 

Toeea  ilonlolia 

In  manj  parts  of  Iiidin,  cordage  is  mnde  of 
coir,   from  the  outside  uf  the  shell    of    the 
coooa-nut ;  ropes  are  frequently  mtide  from  the 
bark  of   three  different  trees  belonging  to  the 
(Tenera  hibiscus,  paxitium  and  sterculia, 
Paritium   macrophyllum   and    P.  tjliacet 
HibiaouB  macropby  llux,  Stercitli»  mittata 
Sterculia  omata.     Of  jutefibreuid  jute  rope 
alone,  the  quautities  exported  from  India  were 
as  under : 


1850—  1... 

lb.. 

Tons. 

V«lut 

65,228.016 

29,120 

196,936 

1851—  2  .. 

59,949,120 

26,763 

180,976 

1852—  3... 

... 

1863-  4... 

5r,064>84 

25,476 

is'ijes 

1854—  6... 

78,351,392 

34978 

229,241 

1855—  6... 

98,864,080 

44,135 

329,076 

1856—  7... 

75,463,472 

33,689 

275,057 

1857—  «... 

88,347,616 

39,441 

803,292 

1858—  9... 

1859—60... 

84,264.512 

38.060 

290,018 

1860—  I... 

122,325,280 

63,716 

409,371 

In  II  years,  the  amoaut  exported  doubled, 
and  the  vnlue  mora  than  doubled. — Selee.  He- 
cortU  Government  of  India  Foreign  Dept.  No. 
IX.  p.  35.  i/eCuUoeli's  Commercial  Diaion- 
aryp.  401.  l>n.  Maton.  Stewart,  lioyU.  M.S., 
J.  Bep.    See  Baat.  Jute,  Bheea,  Sunn. 

CORDIS.  A  genns  of  pknta  belongins  to 
the  natural  order  Cordiacete.  In  the  aouthem 
part  of  tbe  Peninsula,  (he  Tamil  iiaiue,  Nnr- 
villi  maram,  seems  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  tbree  or  fonr  species,  viz.,  C,  Rotfaii, 
G.  obliqua  and  C.  fulvosa,  ao  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  is  the  one  meant  by  it.  Dr. 
Wight  believes  that  tlie  wood  of  all  ia  very 
inferior,  tbe  trees  being  nsually  amdl  The 
following  species  are  koowD. 


c 

■DguitiEolia. 

C.  moQoica, 

C.  rotbii. 

0 

cunnata. 

C  myxa. 

c. 

C.  obliqua. 

C.  Mrrat*. 

c 

fuivoBa. 

C.  oriootalil. 

c 

geraaeantbul. 

C.   perrotettiu 

C.  tomantoaa. 

c 

grandis. 

C.  poljgama. 

c 

latitoUa. 

C.  prioQodM. 

C.  WaUkiiL 

c 

leschenaultii. 

Cordis     aufTostifolia    extends   bom     the 

p( 

uiusala  np  to  the  banks   of   the   Oauges. 
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CORD^A.  lUCLEODII. 

Coidia  UtifoliaandCordia  tomentoaa  araeox. 
fined  to  the  southern  parts.  In  tbe  IMn 
and  Kheree  jungles,  Cnrdia  latora  is  foond, 
Hatit.  Buck,  iwrhaps  only  a  variety  of  Cnrdia 
tnyia  with  a  new  species  C.  incana, — Roj/l*. 
Voigt.  441.  W.  h.  M.  M.  J.  Hep.  SofU  10. 
Him.  Sot.  p.  306. 

OOliDIA  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Hoxfl. 

Cordiantioulata,  BeaA. 

Karrow-leaTed  S«pi«-      I  Liyar  Sin. 

tan  Eho.    Nanivalli  Tin. 

Ound  HiHD.    ChiDna  botukn  Tn. 

Gnodni  ,,       J  Kukkflra  „ 

Thia  tree  grows  in  Hurdwnr,  Quierat  and 
the  Dekiiaii,  is  from  3  )  to  40  feet  high,  tbe 
wood  is  very  bingh,  and  is  nted  for  carri^a 
pi'iea,  posts,  and  in  house  building.  It  is 
common  about  villages  in  the  Cireara,  hot 
never  Been  in  the  junirlas.  Fruit  the  Mae  vl 
a  large  pea,  round  and  smooth,  the  palp  y^ 
low,  and  ifetaiinous,  edible  but  tasteleas,  tbe 
tree  is  common  throughout  the  De<^can.  It 
ia  possible  that  the  bark  of  some  of  the 
species  nf  Cordin,  when  young,  may  yidd  a 
V8e{a\  6bre.~Royle.  Fib.  PI.  page  11,  Dr. 
Biddell,    Oaplain    Beddome.     Voigt.     Bird- 

COKDIA  DOMBSTICA.  Roth.  Sjq.  of 
Cordia  myia,   Linn. 

CORDlA  LATIFOLTA,  Roib. 
Sepeatan  Aa.  Pibs.  I  Bbokur  Hon 

Bubuari  Bllia.     Barra  lesnra  ^ 

Buro  bnbooari  „      |  Piatau-aug  Pu» 

BrDad-I«a''cd    Sapia-       r  Onlooroo  Ei-ton. 

tan  or  Cordia        Ero.     Shaloo  Sax*. 

BurKimud;  Vurj[00udGDl  I  Eicha  virigi  chettu  Tn- 

The  tree  is  common  in  Qu»rat,  Hindoetau, 
but  mostly  confined  to  the  aoutbOTn  parta  of 
India.  It  baa  numerous  spreading  branches 
and  the  young  shouts  are  angular  aud  amooth. 
Tbe  general  liei^'ht  of  trees,  ten  or  twelre 
years  old,  about  30  feet.  Tbe  fruit  ia  eaten  i 
"  pJialeRtn"  or  alow  matdies  are  made  of  the 
bark.  Tlie  tree  ia  hardy  and  ornamental, 
and  would  do  well  in  compounds  along  with 
other  trees,  't'he  wood  is  very  iaferior,  and 
of  small  sice.  Under  the  name  uf  scbesloB 
plums,  sebestans,  or  sepistana,  two  aorta  nS 
Indian  fruit  have  t>een  employed  as  peettinl 
medicines,  for  which  their  mucilaginoua  qna- 
litiss,  combined  with  some  astriugeiicf,  havi 
recommended  them.  They  are  believed  to 
I  ^eeu  the  Fersea  of  Dioscordes.  lliia  tiea 
fumiBhes  one  of  them.  LinUKus  applied  A* 
name  of  Sebestau  to  an  American  apeciei  d 
tLi*  genua  ^hich  is  not  known  in  medtctpc. 
—Eng.  Cycp.  \i&,  Drt.Rosb.  Voigt.  Inmt 
0' Shaugkaeuy.  Wigkt  and  Rogle.  Mr.  SU 
inFLAndh. 

CORDIA  MACLEODII  T  (711.  monMcal) 

Hemigrmma  Maoleodii  j  DhccguD  HisDlT 

A  tree  of  Jnbbulpors,  from  which  th««  wsa 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1362, 3 
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COBDIA  MTXA. 


anmarkabljr  beautiful  wood,fonnd  in  Mnndlsh 
and  Seoaee.— Cat.  Cal  Bus.  1862. 


CORDIAMYXA,  Lms. ;  Roxh.  F.  1 

p.  500 

Lebuk  o(   Avkenn*. 

Cordii  domeetioa,   floiA- 

Mochiyet,  of  F<.rBkal. 

Sebestaua        d 

meitiCT. 

Ptuuu.  BetK«tH»,  n«k. 

£am.  Comnwf. 

Pr.  ,<ip. 

ComiM/. 

Cordis  uffidDattB,  £an( 

„      offioiii*!i 

,G<zr(n. 

StpiiUD                     Aft. 

Vidimar* 

Maleal. 

Lebak 

Sans. 

Behiuri                  Bemo. 

Tb»  nut                  HuRM. 

Loll, 

Stkoh 

Bukhoor                    llKc. 

Vidi  maram 

Tam. 

SepiaUa  phnn  tree  Eno. 

Nokkriu 

Trl 

N»tkern  wood  tree 

Iriki 

Anulo  Teu 

BADka  nskkora 

Lu«o™                       ElKD. 

Dra  «.ke™ 

Lfliiira 

PB.id»  botuku 

Eeadil                      Jxv. 

Moukuoroo  k»rr 

A  native  <if  Egvpt,  Persia,  Ambia,  i>f  Cey- 
lon, Hiudostaii,  Ifepaul,  and  tbe  forests  of 
the  Qodavery.  It  growa  wild  in  tlie  Siwa- 
lib  up  to  40UO  feet.  It  ia  cooimon  thrnugh- 
out  the  Kunkan,  Pegu  and  tbe  Mnlay  Fenin- 
Bola.  There  are  twu  varieties,  Tlie  trunk  ia 
from  8  to  12  or  lo  feet  bigh,  generally  crook- 
ed, but  08  tliiuk  ur  thicker  tlian  a  man 'a  body, 
with  numerona  BV^eaditig  brancbea  bent  in 
«very  poxsible  directiuo,  and  forming  a  dense 
shady  bead  nitb  %  grey  cracked  bnrk.  Tlie 
wood  ia  soft,  and  of  little  UAe  except  for  fuel. 
Tbe  wood  in  Kangra  is  said  to  be  wl.ite  and 
soft,  and  ia  mostly  nsed  for  fuel.  In  Sind, 
also,  fuse  ia  prepared  from  the  bark  of  tbia 
tree.  In  tbe  Circara,  plungbs  are  said  to  be 
made  from  its  wo<id.  In  British  Barmab,  ita 
softwood  ia  notused.  Acnbicfnot  weighs  lbs. 
33.  Ill  a  full  gniwn  tree  on  good  soil,  tbf^ 
average  iengtl>  of  the  trunk  to  tlie  first  branch 
is  15  feet,  and  average  girth  meaHured  at  6  feet 
from  the  ground  is  4  feet.  Tbe  leaves  are 
collected  exteuaively  and  sold  for  cover  leaves 
for  ci^tars.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  wood  for  kindling  fire  by  frictiun. 
and  13  thougbtto  have  furnished  tbe  wood  from 
■which  tbe  Eg}')itians  constructed  their  mum- 
my caaea.  The  wood  and  baik  are  said  by 
Z>r.  Bo]le  to  be  accounted  a  mild  tonic.  Its 
fruit  is  the  smaller  ecbestans  or  lobestens  of 
European  medicine,  it  is  a  yellow  berry  with  a 
strong  sweetish  taste,  and  serves  aa  a  preserve, 
the  mucilage  of  the  fruity  called  "  Gondi"  is 
demulcent.  The  root  is  said  to  be  pui^atJve : 
the  larger  fruit  is  colled  hisur^  and  the  smaller 
variety  lasuri;  Jta  seed  are  the  Chakoon 
ki  binj,  Hind.,  used  in  powder  mixed  wiih 
oil  as  an  application  in  ringworm. 
O'ShoM.ghnttty,  p.  498,  Steuart,  Mnyle,  Bran. 


CORDIA  OBLIQUA.  Wilip. 
C.  tommtoaa,  ICalt  I  C.  DoiDe«IJca  ! 

C.  Walliebii,  G.  Do^t.  ;    \ 

QoDdai. 


Tliia  is  ft  large  handsome  tree  < 
the  lower  provinces  of  India,  with  a  small, 
round,  reddish  coloured,  pleasant  taxted,  but 
glutinous  fruit,  furnishes  a  fibre.  I'othoove- 
rooseii  liar,  of  moderate  atrength.— ^tnijttf, 
pagt  228. 

CORDIA  OBLONGIFOLIA,TnT.  A  tree 
at  Ceylon  Central  Province,  up  to  an  elevation 
of  200  foet.—?'Aw.  Enum.  PLZtyl.p.   214. 

CORDIA  OFFICINALLa.  Lam.  ajn.  of 
Cordia  myza,  Linn. 

CORDIA  POLYGAMA,  Roxb. 

itlu  kuni  chetlu.  T«L.  |  Pacb-eha   botukn.     Til. 

A  stmng  clone  grained  wood,  small  and 
ciooked,  found  in  tbe  Circars. 

CORDIA  RETICULATA,  syn.  of  Cordia 
mgiistifnlia,  Roxb. 

CORUIA  UliTUSA.  Vahl.  syn.  of  £U- 
retia  buxifolia. 

CORDIA  ROTHir.  R<em.  rt  Sch. 

Cordis  cuniars,  H'yn. 
Bok.ir.  Mahk.  I  Narvilli   io«um.     Ti«. 

Dr.  Wijiht  believes  the  wood  is  very  infe- 
rior, the  trees  being  usually  small-  Dr.  Gib- 
son says  that  C-  Ruthii,  C.  fulvoaa  and  0. 
obliqua  do  not  yield  timber  fit  for  any  thing 
but  firewood.  Tbey  aie  not  uncommon  in  tho 
Itonibay  forests,  but  are  more  generally  met 

with  near  cultivated  lands  and  villages. Dr». 

Pfight  and  Gibion. 

CORDIA  sERRAT.i. 

Gab,  Gad,  G.iudori,    HL-iD.— Saw -leaved     Cordia. 

This  species  is  common  in  hedges  at  Ajmeer. 
The  small  gummy  berries  are  eaten  as  a 
fruit  by  tbe  poor — Gtnl.  Med.  Top.,  p.  184, 

CORDIA  VESTITA.  H.  t,  bt  Th. 
C.  iucuia  RoyU-  \  Gynaioo  voatitum.  D.  O. 


Kuoibi  of  Bbas.  I  Karak  of  Sutlk;. 

A  small  Uee,  rare  in  the  Siwalik  tract,  near- 
ly as  far  aa  tlie  Jelum  and  iu  tho  Salt  Range 
to  3,000  feet.  Common  in  the  H.  W.  Pro- 
vinces.    Tbe  wood  is  valued  for  wheel  work. 

Tbe  fruit  is  eaten,  and  said  to  be  sweet. J}r. 

J.  L.  Stewart. 

COREZOLO.     It.    Black  lead. 

CORDUFA  NICA.     See  Mirafra. 

COREA.  This  peninsula  ia  tributar;  to 
China,  ihou^  it  is  ruled  by  a  Corean  king 
who  nominates  bis  succe8>or  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Cores 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanohuria,  weat 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  N.  W.  by  the  province  of 
Lyantong,  by  the  Straits   of  Coroa    on  the 


</m.  Biddetl.  Pouai.  Bug.  Cyclop.  Flor.  Atidh.    ^,  __, 

Voii/t.  Dr.  Birdvood.  Thn.  En.  PI.  Ztyl,  p.  ]  south,  and  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  East;    It  -_ 

213.  imoontsiuous  and  very  cold  in  winter     It 
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COBIANDRE.  CORK. 

is   carerully  oaltiT&ted,  and   produces  large  1      CORTANDRUM,    &  genos  of  plutibe- 

crops  of  rice,  wbeat,  and  esculent  roots.  Cot'  !lonaing  to   tbe   natunl   ordei    UwMlifira- 

ton  is  grown  largely  in  tlie    southern  provin-    — Bug.  Ci/c.  p.  147. 

ces  ;  flai  is  also  caltivated,  and  small  quanti- 

ties  of  silk  are  exported  to  Cliina.      Corea,  or 

Korea,  is  called  Cliaou  Seen  by  the  natives  ; 

the  Cbineae  call  it  Kaoli.     The  higher  cIhsh- 

es  hav«  a  tendency  to  tbe  Turanian  physicHl 

type  as  with  the  Japanesa  and  thuse  ul  Bi- 

beria.— Ku/*  Cathay,  II  p.  268. 

COREOPSIS.  Ageiiiis  of  flowering  plants, 
well  worth  cultivating  in  Indin  either  in  pots 
or  the  flower  garden.  Kaised  from  seed», 
should  be  sown  at  various   times  during   the 


CORIANDRUM 

SATIVUM,     Un. 

RoTh,  F.  Iq. 

K>.!i«h                    Ab. 

Metii    Katom- 

DiiQir»B«MO.  DiK.  Qoz- 

b>r                XlLUL 

HlKD.    UiLKALRaHS- 

KuatiDit,  Eitoui    PlM- 

Nau  Daa                 Bdiih. 

Kuboii               PftBt. 

CottimMiry 

Dunftka                 Sin- 

Criandsr                 EsG 

(■utucQbaroo        SniBi- 

Gad  Bkb^    KotimlniDhaniralnTn, 

T\e  6ret<u. 

Cuttmnilli  kearay.    Tab.  |  Coriaodrr  arenit,   K»o- 

Tie  coriander  plant    is   found  in  thr.   cura- 

cold  months,  for   the  purpose  of  obtaiumg  a   g^j^g  „f  TarlaiT  the    Levant,  Greece.  Italj, 

. f  ki « Febmary,  they  |  ^„^  .^^ji,  „f  Europe,  and  it  is  grown  ine.«j 


succession  o 

may  he  had  iu  flower  during  the  hot 
if  attended  to  with  water,  at  which  season  any 
flower  is  acceptable.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  C.  tincturia,  adeepor»ii):eyellow,3trip- 
ed  with  red.  The  name  ie  derived  from  tLe 
resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  insect. — Haion. 

COREYGAOIf.  A  brittle  was  fought  here 
on  tbe  lat  Jauuiiry  iSltJ,  in  which  a  small 
detnchment  of  MadniB  nnitlery  and  in- 
fantry successfully  repulsed  repeated  attacks 
on  their  position  in  thit  villagg  from  about 
4000  of  the  elite  of  the  Feshwa's  army.  The 
-village  is  on  t)ie  right  bank  of  the  Rhiina, 
about  30  miles  north  of  Poonah. 

GORGE.     Twenty  pieces  of  cloth. 

CORIANDER  SEED. 

Enirah  A  a     Dlinimi 

CoTinudri 


IfanDan 

Cottimbiry 

DhuDian 

Coriander  weda 


BOKM 

Can 

DUK 


Lat 
ar  Mal 


part  of  Southern  Asia,  wherd  the  leaves  ire 
used  by  the  natives  for  chatniea  and  cuniM. 
the  fruit  being  aUo  carminative  and  aromatic, 
are  used  in  decoction,  in  sweetmaats.io  certain 
stomachic  liqueurj,  and  in  some  conntrie*  in 
cookery  :  they  are  little  esteemed  in  England. 
During  the  unripe  state,  the  odour  reaemblM 
that  of  bugSibut  this  changes  rapidly  as  ripea- 
ingproeeedSiand  Fee  derives coriandrum  fiott 
Xopa  abug — O'Shavghneuy, page^Ti- SoA 
ii.  94  Voigt  23.  Lindley.  See  VegetnUn 
ofSoutbern  India  :  Coriander  seed. 
CORIARIA  NEPALENBIS.  WaU. 
Chchac. 


Bielu  „ 
Ouch 


Mety,  BlouKatu 
Danym,  Mety 


DliBnysta 

EutamWtn 

Cattainnlli 


EutiiDiri 
The  fruit  or  seed  of  tlie  annual  plant  Oori- 
andrum  sativum  cultivated  iii  the  East  and  in 
Europe,  and  procitrable  in  all  Indiari  bazarn. 
When  fresh,  their  smell  is  strong  and  die- 
agreeable,  bat  by  drying  it  heuomeH  sufficient- 
ly grateful  They  are  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  curries  in  India,  and  medicinally  as  a  sti- 
mulant and  stomachic.  In  Europe,  coriander 
seed  is  chiefly  used  by  distillers  to  produce 
an  aromatic  oil.  The  quantity  imported  an- 
nnatly  into  Britain  does  not  exceed  SO  tons, 
and  it  is  brought  principally  to  the  port  of 
Bull.  At  the  Miw^as  Exhibition  of  1S55, 
coriander,  aniseed  and  cummin  were  largely 
exhibited  from  several  cullectarates.  Tbe 
seed  sails  at  2i».  the  cwt.--.jr.  E.  J.  R.  Sim- 
m<mdt.  J/eCutloth.  Rirdwood.  Waring. 
COBIANDRE.     Fb.    Coriander  seed. 

3S0  i 


Ratsiihara  oE 


Eande    ot 
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Arclulwa  of 
Share 
Lichakro 


along  the  Himalaya  and,  from  iti 
Sans  '  abundance,  has  bestowed  its  name  on    Homo- 
"  .NQH  j  oree  hill  st.ition.  The  fruit  formed  by  thsjooe- 
'^Ax    tion  of  several    pistils  is   eateii    in  tbe  MIU 
Tel  I  '''';'"'"S>''  "'*'  "f  "'^  European  specieais  p«- 
Tib  i  s«nona  inducing  narcotism  and  tetanus. — iitt- 
O'Shaughneuy    page    270,  CUgkom,  SlamU 
Voigt,  Royle. 
CORI  KIRK     Tah.  Portulscs  olencea 
CORINDON  HYALIN.  Fa.  ComndnM. 
CORINGA,  a  town  iu  Ut  IS"  49'  N.,  a 
built  at  the  mouth  of   the    Godaveiy  lim, 
generally  called  the    Coringa  riv«.    It*  ' 
seaport  town,  where  ships  are   built. 
CORI  PORCELLANNK     It.    Cowri« 
CORIS.    Fr.  Cowries. 
COBIUM.    Lat.    Leather. 
CORK. 
Eork,  Enrk,  Vlot-  J  Sampal;  SnmbMl^'- 

houb  Dm.     Cortiea,    (de  8l>^ 

Liege  Pa.  |      rairo)  "**■ 

Kork  Gbh,  i  Korkowoe ;  dei»»B» 

Bbuj  Ooa.  Hwn.     Or>ii^Q  *■ 

Sugbero,  Suvero         It.     Karka  T**- 

Subet  Lat.  |  Birada  To.- 
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CORN. 

Cork  is  the  oater  bark  of  Quercua  Buber.iAnaj 
an  eTcrgreoii  oak  abundant  in  Portugal,  It«l_v,  j  ^'^^ 
the  BOiith  of  France,  Corsica,  and  in  Spain,  ] 
throughout  the  whole  extent  uf  the  Tierra  i 
Coliente,  but  most  abuudant  in  I'atalonia  and 
Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have 
beeu  mode.  This  aubstunce  is  developed  on 
other  plitnts,  but  od  none  iu  bo  large  quantity 
as  in  the  Quercus  suber.  It  is  light,  porous, 
comprsssible,  and  elastic,  aud  floats  for  nets 
and  other  articles  are  cut  and  shaped  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  hark  dies,  it  falls  off  iu  flakes 
vhich  correspond  to  the  hiyers  that  are  formed 
anunally  These  outer  layers  the  Spaniards 
collect,  the  inner  living  bark  should  hespared, 
but  the  Spaniards  strip  off  the  inner  bark  also, 
although  of  DO  value  except  fur  tHuning,  and 
its  removal  destroys  the  treeu.  In  Corsica, 
Spain,  and  a  few  other  countries,  where  Ibe 
tres  is  abundant,  the  bark  is  removed  for  tan- 
ning. This  bark  contains  twice  aa  much 
taunin  as  oak-bark  of  average  quality.  The 
tannin  appears  to  reaemble  that  of  catechu  : 
it  affords  scarcely  any  bloom,  and  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  leather.  At  the  Madras  Eihibitiou 
of  185.5,  two  specimens  of  cork  were  ezhibited. 
one  good,  from  the  "  Western  Coast  Jungles," 
and  anntber  inferior,  frum  Coimbature  ;  tlie 
trees  producing  tha  samples 


COBHBLIAN. 


Hind.  Psrs.  I 


j  Cliljeb 


FromPDhim  L*t.     Sad  8w. 

Kutir,  Biji  Malit.  I  SpAumal  „ 

Zboia  Fqi.  I 

The  grain  or  seed  of  cereal  plants  used  as 
food,  wheat,  barley,  oats. — Fauilener.  MeCiU- 
loch'i  Commercial  Dictionary  p.  402. 

COKNA,  a  city  of  iincieiit  Persia.  See  Fara. 

CORN  BINDWEED.  Enq.  syn.  of  Con- 
volvulus arveunia,  LittH- 

GOKNK  Fa.  Horn. 

COUNEL  BERttY.  Eno.  Comug  aan- 
gtiiuea. 

CORNELIAN. 

AchaaC  Dct.  I  Agata  I^, 

Agate  Fh.     Ach*tai  Lax. 

Ach.t  Gbr.  I  Ag»t  Bm. 

A  quartzosa  mineral,  found  in  great  abun- 
dsnce  in  India,  claesed  m  one  of  tha  inferior 
gems  aud  largely  cut  at  Cambay,  collected 
from  the  drift  of  tbe  It«j  Peepla  range.  Shafta 
are  auuk,  to  the  stratum  contaiuingths  miner- 
als. These  are  burnt  to  bring  out  the  colours 
and  are  cut  into  paper-weights,  knife-handles, 
miniature -sized  onpa  aud  saucers,  tables  for 
saufT-boxea,  seta  of  bro.iciiea.  necklaces,  and 
bracelets,  pins,  buttons,  aud  studs.  A  field 
gun,  with  ail  its  appointments,  is  one  of  the 
hUKSt  ornamental  pieces  of  CHmbay  stone 
tioned.  The  deeply  cracked  spongy  b-irk  of  „urk  ;  they  i<ell  for  from  Rs  40  to  Ks  50 
the  "  Bignonia  aubaroaa",  the  country-cork  ,  The  p^ilish  of  Cambay  stouea  is  not  such  aS 
tree,  yields  an  inferior  kind  of  ctu'k.— Af.  E.  pleases  the  eje  <.f  the  E.igtiah  lapidarr— 
J.  R.Bng.  Cye.  p.  ii>i.  J/eCtdloel^  Did.  o/  y^t  ibey  ^6  ao  cheap  tli^y  might  be  ex- 
Commerce.  '  pec  ted  to  bec.une  a  oonaiderable   article    of 

CORKMASUM.     Anolo-Tam.    Bignonia    commerce,    and    might    be    built    up    into 
'"'^^-  _^„_      „  ,  mosuios   for  work  UblsS,  into    chess-boards 

CORK-TREE.     Querons  suber.  L„d    „i!|„    elegant  articles    of    furniture— 

CORMDS.     Sea  Colchicum.  'the  chief  part  of  tht  work  beins  iierfurnied 

CORMORANT,  Salach  Hbb.     Cormorants    I,ere,  whore  labour  is  cheap,  the  final  finish 
.  .»;„.^  -.r,  «„at  numbers  in  the  eastern    bei.,g  given  in  Europe.     The  Car„bay  agates 
ih.  H.id  am    equal  the  finest "  Scottish  Pebbles"  in  beauty  ; 
size,  and  may 
of  the    price, 
from   Ka. 

9  e*ch 


Bam.  I  Oriln 

Do  I.    Kum 

,,     I  Qetruda 

Fr  I  Dbau 
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be  had 

Nechlacst,  Blnck  aad  Gro 


^ure  trained 

Chinese    provinces    to  captui  _  ^ 

Bometimes  under  such  g..od  order  that  they  '■  tjlgy  generaUy  exceed'thi 
■will  disperse  at  a  given  signal,  and  return  ■  ■  ■  ■  - 
^vitb  their  prey  without  the  precaution  of  a 
xteck-ring.  A  single  boatmau  can  easily  over- 
see twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  birds,  and 
although  hundreds  may  be  out  upon  tbe 
-water,  each  one  knows  it«  own  master.  If 
one  seize  a  fish  too  heavy  for  it  nione,  another 
■comes  to  hia  assistanoe,  and  the  two  carry  it 
nboard.  The  birds  themselves  are  fed  on 
bean-oard,  and  eels  or  fish.  They  lay  e^gs 
•when  three  years  old,  which  are  o[t«n  hatched 
ander  bam-yard  hens,  and  the  chickens  fed 
^vith  eel's  blood  and  hash.  They  do  uot  fish 
dtiring  the  summer  months.  The  price  of  a 
pair  varies  from  $  5  to  |  8.  See  Fisheries. 
CORN.  Emo.  GiiR. 


Snuff  Boie 

Cupa  and  Saucen... 
PmlluidlaB... 
Studs  of  all  sorts,  par  dosea 
Trowser  Buttons,  per  pair... 
Coat  do  do 

Bnoelet  Beads  of  ali  sorts... 
Papm  Waights... 
Tables  of  Sizes... 


..     2  du    9  do 

.  3  do    S  do 

.  lo  do  15  do 

-  1  do    2  do 

.  4  do  IS  do 

.  12  do  15  do 

.  1  do    2  do 


1     B.    G    do 


Esn-iDgB,  per  pair...  ...     I     do    6    do 

Finger  itingB..  ...    8    as    H    do 

In  1844,  their  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  Rs.  93,478,  and  in  1845  to  Ea.  88,849. 
See  Arts.  Cambay.  Gems, 
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C0RNWALL13. 

CORNUS.  A  genna  of  plants  consisting  ci 
Inrge  trees  nuil  slitnbs,  of  which  severnl 
Bpeciea  bsve  been  fuutid  in  the  Himalavaa,  in 
Sjlhet,  and  Nepuut.  C.  nbloiiga  occurs  in  the 
Deyrft  Doon  ;  C.  mucrophylU,  and  C.  uervos* 
ill  Mussoorie  ;  and  C.  ooiiitata.  Wall,  (Beutha- 
mia  frftgifera,  Lindl.)  Rimmowra,  Hind,  at  a 
still  higher  elevation.  Tlie  fruit  of  Beiithaniia 
ia  eaten  in  tlie  bills,  und  from  the  s^eds  of 
Bonie  species  an  oil  is  expressed.  Wight ' 
Icon         ■        "  '~      '  ~        ■      ■ 

and 

and  eericen  nre  H:iid  to  be  niUKt  excellent 
taidca.— Bidden.  Bra.  Ridddl,  O'ShaugK- 
ntuy,    and  Wiglu. 

CORNU.    Lat.     Horn. 

CORMUSMACROPIIYl.LA.    Wjill. 
Dogwood  End.  I  Kwir  Ponj*w. 


,  species  an  o.>  ib  expresseo  "'8"  .'"  Some  suppose  it  givea  its  name 
M.  ^ves  figure  of  C.alter«C.  syl"«tr,s.  e«8ter>i  c!.Ist  of  the  peuin.ulr..  g 
C._  Zeylamc.  tlje  hark  of  tbe  C.  flonda     ^   ^      Coroma,, del  coast,    tbi 


HiNi>.    K< 


Kaudar 


This  is  fouuii  in  the  Siitlej  valley,  belveen 
lUmpurand  Sungnam,  and  in  many  parts  nf 
tlie  Panjab  Himalnyn  at  an  elevation  of  7000 
feet.  Itn  fruit  is  edible,  and  goats  feed  on  the 
leaves,  and  tlie  wood  ia  miida  inti>  charcoal 
employed  in  the  nianufacture  of  gunpowder. 
— Dr$.  Strteart,  Clfffhorn,  i'unjab  Rrporl. 
pp.  64.  80. 

OORNUS  SANGUINEA.  Foebk.  syi.. 
of  Cordia  myzn,  Lian. 

CORNUTIACORYMBOSA.  Bueil  syn. 
of  Premna  iniegrifolia,  lioxli. 

CORNWALLIS,  E8rl,a  great  statesman  and 
soldier,  who  was  twice  Governor  General  uf 
India.  He  h;td  aeived  successfully  in  Ire 
land,  but  in  America  with  grent  disaaiers. 
He  was  sent  out  by  Mr.Pitt  to  India  when  the 
Acb  of  Parliament  of  178-1  and  1786  was  |ias- 
fled  to  give  him  supreme  power.  He  instituted 
great  reforms  in  tlia  hsliits  of  the  E-  I.  Com- 
pany's servants;  he  wns  the  first  to  bring  about 
unity  of  action  between  the  Indian  and  Home 
Government,  and  the  first  to  recognize  the 
duty  of  paying  Indian  servants  well  and  to 
abolish  all  distinctions  between  the  King's 
and  Company's  military  servants.  In  1788, 
he  received  power  to  bestow  local  com- 
missiona  on  the  latter.  His  care  waa  direct- 
ed alike  to  financial  and  administr.itive  mea- 
sures, but  also  to  the  moral  nnd  social  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo  Indian  oommnnity,  and  in 
1793  be  issued  Begnlationswhich  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  udmiDistration  of  justice  in 
India,  and  gave  effect  to  the  long  discussed 
subject  of  perpetual  settlement;  under  a 
Zemindar  class,  a  system  which  has  been 
greatly  condemned.  He  went  from  India  to 
Ireland,  and  returned   to  India    only  to  die. 


CORONILL&  OEAItDlFLOEA. 

He  died  at  Gh&zipore  on  the  6tk  Oetobtt 
1805. 

COROLLIFLOR^  ;  Plants  which  have  tke 
corol  composed  uf  a  single  pieca  or  petal,  into 
which  the  stamens  are  inserted, — BogU  Him. 
PI.    p.  302. 

COP'OMANDEL.  Ontheenstem  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  ia  a  small  village  neu 
Piilicat  on  the  marine  lagoon  of  that  naoK. 
name  to  the  entiit 
generally  all- 
beiu)t    tlie 

name  by  which  Eurapeans  distin^ish  the  luie 
nf  coast  on  the  tvestem  side  of  the  Ray  r-f 
Bengal.  It  has  been  derived  alao  from  CTioU- 
mandala,  which  Paolini,  the  Carmelite,  ex- 
plains to  mean  the  middle  country,  bnt  meet 
scholars  interpret  it  as  the  country  of  the 
Chela  race,  tlie  Chola  ofTanjore  and  Conhi- 
cnnmn,  who  were  settled  near  the  Caverj  anJ 
Colerooi]  rivers,  and  were  one  of  three  hinda 
dynasties,  nbo  anciently  held  the  Tamil 
country  in  the  South.  It  is  not  impiiMible, 
however,  that  the  general  name  has  been  givM 
from  this  village  of  Knrr-mandlum,  or  Coro- 
maijdel,  'I'am.  "  Black  Sand,"  the  village  allu- 
ded to  as  oil  the  aea  bank  nf  the  Pulic^t  lak^ 
about  35  mile*  north  of  Uadras,  aud  Ci^acrfy 
held  by  the  Dutch. 

COIIOMANDEL  WOOD,  is  the  prodon 
of  a  C>-ylon  tree  of  Kreat  ^e  having  »  dii^cr 
)iround,  snd  soraetimes  ruonirig  into  whits 
streaks.  The  figure  is  between  that  of  niift- 
wnod  and  zebra-wood ;  the  colour  of  tbe 
gr'^und  is  usually  of  a  red  hazel  brown,  de- 
scribed nlan  as  chocolate  bniwn,  with  black 
strijies  and  ninrks.  It  is  hard  but  the  Teneer 
sans  cut  it  without  particular  diffiuulty  :  it  a 
a  very  handaome  furniture  wood,  and  toiiM 
well.  Mr.  Laynrrl  says  iliere  are  thr«if  varie- 
ties ;  the  Calsmaiider  ur  Oorumaii(M,  whieh 
is  the  darkest,  and  the  most  comnkoolj  aeaa 
in  England  ;  the  Csleraberri,  which  is  tighter 
ooloured  and  striped,  end  the  omaoder,  the 
ground  of  which  ia  as  lh!fat  m  Eii^ish  yew, 
but  of  a  redder  oast,  with  a  few  sKght  Tens 
and  marks  of  darker  tints.  He  says  tbe  wao4 
is  scarce  and  limited  to  Ceylon,  that  it  groM 
between  the  clefts  of  rocks ;  this  renden  tt 
difBcnlt  to  extract  the  roots,  which  are  tht 
moat  beantifol  part  of  the  trees.  It  ie  al» 
called  calamander  wood— both  nanes  bessfa 
corruption  of  two  Singhalese  words  bJ*- 
mederiye— foufitni!r.  Xtndi*.  TndffcU.  Bdh 
tapp/d,  Ftrgutson, 

CORONAS.    Sf.    Beads. 

COBONE.     It.     Beads. 

CORONILLA  GRANDIFLORA.  Vtujt- 
ayn.  of  Agati  grandiflora. 
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COBFULKNCB. 

CORONILLAPICTA. 

8e«bMU«  ngjptlie*. 
IfutMyk  BcNa.  i  FurplsFIowerftd  Coiwiil 

"-"  '  i«ui  ,.      I      Ik  Eho. 

Erubuh  lUjum    Suit 


Kriabaa-rajaui 

Cuia    ChfDibi  Tan. 

Null*  Sotnatti  Til.  . 

This  plant  ia  held  in  high  oatimatiou  on 
Bcconnt  of  tke  great  bMuty  uf  its  U«iicMe  par 
plo  flow«rai  the  lenves  ue  «mploytd  u  poul- 
tic«B,  mixed  «itii  a  little  cutor  oil,  to  haaten 
nippnntimi.  The  leaves  amell  like  freah 
cloTer,  aad  are  food  for  cattle.  Nnteeya  and 
Nim  leaf  punttices  are  favourite  exterual  emol- 
Ueiita  among  the  native  practitioners. — Aijit. 
Mmt.  Jl'td.  pagt  75.  Beng.  Pkar.  page  390. 
CORONUS.  See  Koh. 
COKOSOS  or  Ivor^-Nnt,  ia  prodnoed 
by  the  Pbytelephaa  macrocarpa,  fiTO«ing  in 
central  Aiiiehoa  and  Columbia  (ffitaibotdt.) 
The  tree  is  a  genus  allied  to  the  Paodanen, 
or  screw  pines,  and  also  to  the  palms.  They 
are  seeds  with  osseous  albumeu.  The  aula 
lire  of  irregular  sbapeSi  from  one  to  two  inohea 
diameter,  and  when  euoloaed  in  their  thin 
husks,  they  repemble  small  potatoes  covered 
with  light  brown  earth  :  the  coat  of  the  nut 
itself  is  of  a  darker  brown,  with  a  few  loose 
filaments  folded  npon  it.  The  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  ivory-nut  resembles  white  wax 
rather  than  ivory  -  it  has,  when  dried,  a  faint 
and  somewhat  trHneparent  tint  between  yellow 
And  blue,  but  when  opened  it  is  often  almost 
grtj  fraio  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  oQctains, 
and  in  loeing  which  it  contrscts  considerably. 
Kach  nut  has  a  hule,  which  leads  into  a  small, 
central,  angular  cavity  j  this,  joined  to  the 
irrefjulariiy  of  the  external  form,  limits  the 
pnr{K>aes  to  which  they  are  apiilied,  princi- 
pally the  knobs  of  walking  sticks,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  It  might  be  introduced 
into  India — HoUtap/tl. 

CORPULENCE  is  a  state  of  body  very 
frequently  seen  amongst  the  ricfaerof  the  na- 
tives of  India,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  fatty  armies  of  diet.  A  tabular  state- 
ment, taken  from  a  mean  average  of  2,648 
healthy  men,  was  formed  and  arranged  for  an 
Insorance  Company  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hutchinson.  It  ansvrered  as  a  pretty  good 
jAaodard,  and  inanranoca  were  regulated  npon 
i^^  His  ealculatioDS  were  made  npon  the 
volama  of  air  paanng  in  and  ont  of  the  lungs, 
and  this  was  his  gnide  a>  to  how  far  the  vari- 
otia  organa  of  the  body  were  in  health,  and 
tbe  lunge  in  particular.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
■oma  sort  of  probable  rule,  yet  only  as  an 
isverage,  some  in  health  wughing  more  by 
tnany  pounds  than  otfaera. 

STATCraa-  IROITLD  Ml  VBIOHT 

6  feet       1      S    Moae    8  or  120  Ibi. 

<    do       2      9  0  126    do 

5    da       a      9  7  133    do 

S    do        4      9  lU  13«    do 
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Bunrai  BEo 

t  fMt       5  ston* 

e    do       6  10 

5    do       7  10 


fi    do      10    la 
6    d«      11    12 


u)  Bi        wiion 
120  ma    da 
6        145  do 
8        148    da 
156   do 


I 


162  i_ 
169  da 
174    do 


178    do 
CORR£A.     The  apeciei,    mostly   shrubs, 
flowers  white  and  scarlet,  each  plant  requires 
a  tolerable  space  to  grow  in,  as  it  attains  the 
height  of  six  or  more  feet — Riddell- 

CORBEGIDOR,  or  Marivales,  a  principal 
isliind  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  entrance 
to  Manilla  Bay,  is  3^  miles  long.  Il^s  revolv- 
ing light  is  in  lat.  14"  33'  5'  N.,  long.  I2'> 
34'  K— £/o«6uryA. 

CORROSIVE  aaBLIMATE. 

Bi  chloride  of  Mer-  I  Doppett     Chlorqaeeknl- 

eury  Bko.        \xt  Fa. 

Sublime  oorrosif        Fa.     BuMitpuT      Ode.     Burn. 

Bi-chlurure  da  Uer-  |  Hydnrgiri  Bi-cblori- 

cere  „    |     dam  Lat. 

This  ie  Isrgely  made  in  India,  but  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  largely  need  in  native 
medicine.  Some  very  fine  specimens  were 
shown  at  the  Panjab  Exhibition  from  Umiit- 
aur  and  Iiefaore.     See  Mercury  ;  Rascapur, 

CORSICAN  U0S8.  See  Edible  seaweed. 
Fucus. 

CORTA  PLUMAS.  Sp.  Penknives. 

CORTE-DE-PALA.  Port.  Connessi  bark, 
Wrightia  antidysenterica. 

CORTES.  Hernan,  a  Spanish  navigator 
whoinA.D.  1588  endesToured  to  follow  up 
the  discoveries  of  Magellan,  took  possession  of 
the  Marianas  or  Ladroue  Islands,  but  with 
the  members  of  all  bis  expedition  fell  viotima 
to  the  climate  and  the  hostility  of  the  Portn- 
gneae. 

CORTEX  ELBUTHEBII.  See  Croton 
Cascarilla. 

CORTICA.  PoKT.  Cork. 

CORTINARIUS  EMODENSIS.  BiR- 
KBLXY.  A  large  mushroom,  the  "  Onglau"  of 
Thibet,  a  favorite  article  of  focd.— ^ooit*r 
~<ur.  Him,  Vol.  ii.,  pt^e  47. 

CORUND  KA  PATHAR.  Hind.  Comn- 
dnm. 

COHTJNDOM, 
AdsmaDtiaeSpar.     Eno.  I  Earuad  HmD, 

Samada  Qoa.  I 

Several  suhetances    differing   considerably 

colonr,  and  sometimsa  in  form  but  nearly 
agreeing  in  oomposition  are  claseed  together 
under  the  name  of  corundum,  which  ia  that 
given  to  the  common  variety  by  the  natives  of 
India.  This  stone  is,  with  Uie  exception  of 
the  diamond,  the  hardest  snbatance  known, 
generally  of  a  pale-gny  or  greenish 
colour,  but  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints. 
It  is  fonnd  in  India,  China,and  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Indian  rariety  is  whiter 
C  3S3 
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tbairtbe  Chinese,  and  is  considered  the  purest. 
In  India,  diamond  dust  is  very  ru'el;  used, 
corundam  being  the  cliief  m&terinl  employed 
ja  polishing  gems,  marbles,  and  metals.  This 
mineral  is  found  chiefly  io  grsnita  or  tho 
detritoB  o{  granite  i-ocks  in  the  Mysore 
country  and  in  the  neigh  bo  orhood  of  the 
south-western  ghauts.  It  is  brought  in  coii- 
eiderable  quantity  to  Bombay  and  is  occasion 
ally  exported  to  Europe.  It  is  packed  in 
orange  shaped  parcels  with  meridional  cord- 
]ngB  '.  the  pieces  vary  from  the  site  of  filberts 
to  that  o[  the  hand  ;  they  are  generally 
amorphous  or  fragments  of  crystnls,  often' 
contaminated  with  felspar,  mica  and  other 
granitic  minerali.  Sometimes  frngnienta  of 
crystals  perfectly  pure  are  to  be  met  with 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  but 
these  are  rare.  Though  excessively  hard,  it 
Is  by  no  means  tough — it  flics  in  pieces  after 
afew  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  is  easily 
pulveiiEed  in  a  mortar.  The  natives  general- 
ly beat  it  on  an  anvil  or  stone,  keeping  it 
from  fifing  about  by  a  collar  of  cotton  rope. 
The  fine  particles  are  separated  from  the 
coarse  by  sifting — the  Europe  process  of 
lizivUtion  is  not,  seemingly,  resorted  to.  For 
eharpening  svrords  or  burnishing  metals  it  is 
generally  used  like  a  whetstone  or  burnisher, 
for  polishing  gems,  it  is  either  made  up  into 
a  cake  with  lac,  or  into  a  paste  with  oil  or 
grease.  It  is  nevei  employed  for  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  emery  paper  or  anything  resembling  it. 
For  polishing  marble  or  other  stone  it  is 
used  in  two  forms,  viz.  that  of  a  cake  of 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  across  and  two 
deep.  This  is  used  by  an  individaal  in  the 
hand.  For  heavier  purposes  a  cake  a  foot 
square  or  so  is  employed  placed  in  a  frame. 
Two  men  work  at  this,  and  the  reducing 
process  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  it :  it 
is  in  fact  n  file  with  a  lac  body  and  corundum 
teeth. 

The  coruudums  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
nre  well  known  to  the  people,  who  use  tliem 
in  mass  or  mixed  in  lac,  in  the  form  of  discs 
for  laps,  or  wheel  grindstones ;  they  are  used 
by  cutters,  &o.  also  in  the  form  of  wheta  and 
hones,  and  rag^tones  for  sharpening  the  finer 
and  coarser  cutting  implements  used  by  farriers 
&c  'I'henative  workmen, cutlers,  ibo.  often  do 
not  dtstingniah  garnets  from  coriindnms,  call- 
ing both  of  these  emery;  though  the  differences 
between  the  three  minerals  are  so  marked,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
confonnded.  The  conuiduras  of  Southern 
India  seem  to  replace  the  emery  of  other 
countries  ;  at  least,  I  am  aware  of  only  one 
author  who  baa  alluded  to  the  occui 
emery  in  Suntheru  India,  and  the  Madras 
Muscimi  does  not  contain  any  substaiice  that 
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merchants  would  r^ard  aa  identioaJ  iritk 
the  Turkish  or  Qrecian  emery  of  comniem. 
The  meaning  or  origin  of  (he  word  is  not  veiy 
apparent  :  the  niahomedana  call  it  "  corond" 
or"corunj"  stone,  and  the  lii"daos  know  it 
by  a  somevhat  similar  name.  The  first  sped- 
mens  sent  to  Europe  were  forwarded  by  the 
iate  Dr.  Anderaan  to  Mr.  Berry,  a  lapiduy 
in  Edintinirgli,  as  the  sabstance  used  by  tbe 
people  of  India  to  polish  masses  of  stone,  cry- 
stal and  all  other  f  ems,  except  the  diamond  ; — 

it  was  then  exaraiaed  by  ihe  celebrated 

Black,  wbn,  from  its  hardness,  named  it 
mantine  ep.ir.  Corundum  and  its 
ieties,  viz.  Oriental  Sapphire,  C'lrun- 
n  Hud  Emery,  are  only  surpassed  in 
liardneas  by  the  diamond.     They    belong  to 

lame  cla«B  of  minerals,  and  the  emery  of 
commerce,  which  is  sn  extensively  uaed  in  Eu- 
rope and  imported  into  EnglAiid  for  grindiag 
\A  polUhing  metals,  glass,  he.,  is  sappnaed 
to  be  a  mere  variety  of  corundum,  a  luized 
'granular  corundum ;  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  cornndum  and    oxide  of    iron,  the    imn  in 

I  of  the  varieties  amounting  t<i  33  per 
cent. 
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Inthe  mixed  coruudums  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, the  iron  seems  equally  diffused  tliroogk 
nass,  imparting  to  it  a  bluisli  grey  ccdoBrj 
Lu  the  specimens  whioh  have  reached  tbs 
Madras  Museum  from  Southern  ludis,  tb 
cornndutn  and  ore  of  iron,  though  occurtiif 
together,  are  not  mixed,  but  remaiu  api^ 
segregated,  the  oorundnm  fonning  one  Bk 
of  a  mineral,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  «  1^ 
or  lumps,  on  the  other  side  ;  and  aU  Mtfe 
masses  are  magnetic  and  posaeas  poUntf. 

What  prices  the  several  corundnms  «<1b& 

mifiht  bring   in  the    London    market    it  U 

difRcnlt  to  sny.     There  is  no  reason  why  As 

picked  cDrnndums  should  sell  for  len  tku 
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ths  fiottt  emeriea,  and  CftpUia  Nawbold 
nuBlibiu  tbftt  the  ooroDducns  near  Gnra, 
wben  sorted  into  the  three  sorts  known  ia 
commsiiK,  yji.  the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
•c»^,  of  thaie  %wo  are  itold  to  the  Arab  met- 
ehintikt  UaDgalora  and  Tdtioherrj  at  prices 
friHH  twelve  tu  fifteen  nr  thirtj  rupees  the 
oukIj,  eqahl  to  £i,  £(',  and  £12  a  ton. 
Connduin  (locura  in  ahaudaoce  in  several 
parts  (if  the  peniiisala  of  India,  in  Nurth 
ArcDt,  Oattaok,  Coiinbatore,  Quntoor,  Mysore, 
iSsletn  Mid  Hyderabad. 

It  ia  alsi>  said  to  be  found  at  Mundiuin    tn 
Ityvire,  nt  Oiidjilhiitty  in  CuimbatOTe,  tA  the 
Tspoor  Ghat  in  Salern,  at    Chennimully  in 
Onimbatoie,  and    in  Onttock.     At    Namaul 
and  at  Viral imodoi,  on  the  mirth  bank  of  the 
Caevery,  in  the  Psrmittty  taluok,    Salem  dis- 
trict, it   occurs   embedded    in  gneiss  and  a 
greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part   fruia  the  dis- 
iategratioii  of  that  rock.    It  is  found  in  great 
abendauce  in  a  lov  hill  near  th«  village  of 
SholaKignmaiiy,  Triebingode  talook,  Caraoel, 
Apore,  Mallnpollaye,    sud   at  vanous  locali- 
ties up  the  river  Oauvery,  as  far  as  Cucmiram- 
badi,  irhere  it  is  dug    fur   by  the    natives  iu 
the  fieida  ;  »nd  there  are  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  ex L-avatii III s  still  to  be  traced.     The 
eurandu'ri  whs  formerly  sent  as  an  article  of 
traffic   to  Pa Ighal cherry,   and  tbeuce   to  the 
western   ooaat    and  various  other    parts    of 
India.     It  can  still  be  pmuaied  at   the  rate 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  measures   the  rupee, 
each     measure  weighing    fif^y-aeven   ounces 
avoirdupois.     The  caste  nsaally  employed  in 
eollecting  it  is  the  Yittnver.     At  the   Madraa 
Exhibition  of    1855,  Mr.     Rhode     exhibited 
BpeciiueiiB  frum     tiuutoor,  and    remarked  of 
them       that      eiperience'l    jeneliers  would 
pick  out  stones    suited  for  cominou  jetvel- 
lery     from    it,    and    the    refuse    cannot    be 
worth  lexa  than  £15  and  £30  a  ton  at  home. 
From  Hyderabad  was  received  a  very  excellent 
•ample  of  picked  Htones,  posseaaing  an  irregu- 
larly crystaline  structure.     Salem  and     the 
Myaora  country,    however,    have    been    the 
hngemt  known  ds  CKntaiuing  corundum  sites, 
mine  of  which  were  described  at  some  length 
!>y  the  late  Captain  \ewbo1d,    who  mentions 
t»  occurrence  In  the  ueighboorhoud  of  Granii 
t  Tillage  and  fort    in    the    Mysore    coatitry 
bbout  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  frum  Ban- 
dore, and  lying  between  the  latter  place  and 
be    Western   Ghants,  about   fortj-five  miles 
lorth  by  west  from  Seringapatam,  and  i^nt 
eren  or  eight  east  by  north  from  the  fort  »i 
h»m.     The  following  places  may  be  named 
B  sites  in  Mysore  where  aorniid am  occurs 
Nammaul  Tiralmedoi.— On  the  north  baok  oE  the 
aavery,  in  the  Fenauttv  tatoek. — Hawbold. 

a^y,  (probaAly  Sdwlasentteoy,)    Tri- 
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chingi^e  talook,  aeor  the  village  in  a  low  hill  iu 

great  abnadaaca.— HewbolJ. 

Caronel,  Aupore,  UaIItpoilye,and  at  varioua  locali 
tlpB  Up  tlie  rivsr  Cauiery  aa  tor  u  Corcorambodi 
where  it  a  dug  by  the  uatJTes  in  the  fiiilda,  aud 
there  are  remaini  at  manj  ancient  azeavationi  atill 
to  be  traced.— Nswliuld. 

GopaolchattT  x>ollium,  50  milea  north  of  Salem. 

Yalwigrry,  Uadru  Uiiwum. 

Coundnpiidy,  Madras  Museum. 

Fnncti  Bocka,  Captain  London,  in  Uadraa  Hnieam 

Oolfau>hull7,  In  th«  diTioea  of  NoogbnllT,  Newbold. 

Kulkairi,  in  the  divuioa  of  ChniuapalBiD. 

Burkaubull,  in  the  division  of  Cbiurajapntaia 
Newbold. 

KnndM,  in  th«  dMeion  of  Chiarayipatam,  Newbold. 

Yedgenkol,  ie  the  diiisioD  of  Chinrajspatam,  New- 

rbili.  in  the  division  of  Nanipur,  Kcvbold. 
Fsaoi  Carbonhullj  in  the  dirisioa  of  BanBnanm, 
Nevbold. 
Appianbull^,  ID  the  diviiioa  ot  HeruaUy,  Hawboldi 
Nulldpardy,  on   iha    toad  to    Bansalore,   Madra 
Muaenm. 
Mnndinm,inth>AaiagiBndiTlriDD,  Madras  Hoaeum, 
Cnddoar,  ia  the  Nuggic  dimion,   Hadni  UuMum. 
Nuggu-,  ia  the  Huggit  dirision,  SJndrss  Uuicum. 
Professor  Thomson  mentions    (Outlines  of 
Mineralogy,    volume    I,   pi   213)    that  "  the 
corundum  occurs  in    imbedded   crystals  in  a 
nick  which  consists,  according  to  Count  Bour- 
of  indiai>il«,  and  enntains  felspar,  fibro- 
lite,  several  varieties    of   augite,    and    also- 
octuhedrnl  iroit  ore  ;  the  hair  brown  or  reddish 
Ml  varieties  are   called   adamantine   spar. 
They  occur  with  fibroliCe  and  octoljedral  iron 
in  a  sort  of  granite  containing  no  quartz." 
And    agaia   (p.  256)   he   states,    that  fibro- 
lite   is  a    mineral  found  accompanying  ciya- 
tals  of  corundum  in   the  Carnatic,  and  that 
it  is  a  component  part    of  the   granite,  whiclt 
is    the  matrix  of  the  corundum    of  China. 
Professor  Jameson,  iu  his  Geognosy  of  Penin- 
sular India  (E:d.  Cab.  Lib.  No.  VIII,  pp.  349- 
50)  gives  a  summary  of  what  ia  known  regard- 
ig  the  corundum    of    Southern  India,    and 
ates  that  it  occors  embedded  in  granite  and 
sienite  in  the  district  of  Salem,  in  the  Madras 
presidency,    associated     with     cleavelsndita, 
indianite,  and    fibrolite ;  but    near  Gram   at 
Golhushally  aitd  Kulkairi,   at  which  the  best 
corundum  is  said  to  be  obtaiaed,   the  mineral 
was  found  to  occur  in  decomposed   beds  of  » 
talcose  slate,  to  which  gneiss  is  aubordiiiate, 
associated  with  nodules  of  indurated  talc,  and 
of  a  poor  quartzy  iron  ore ;  asbestos,  chlorite, 
actinolitp,  and  schorl  were  found  iu  the  talcose 
slate.    Newbold  mentions  that  in  the    Salem 
diauict,  also,  this  mineral   occurs  embedded 
ill  gneiss  and  a  greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part 
from  the  disintegratim)  of  that  rocL  llubies 
have  from    time  to    time  been    discovered  in 
many  of  the  coruudiim  localities  jost  enumer- 
ated, associated  with  this  gem,  particularly 
in  the  gneiss  at  Viralimodos  and  Sholauta- 
many  iu  the  Xricbiiigode  talook  and  at  Mall»- 
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pollfe,  though  comparatiTelj  spMking*  rare, 
Pauing,  saya  Captain  Newbold,  laat  year 
through  Qram,  I  was  informed  that  comndnm 
waa  found  in  ita  viciiiity ;  at  Golhushully, 
in  the  diviaion  of  Noogyhully  ;  at 
Kulkairi,  BarkanhoDi,  Kundw,  aud  Yed- 
gvnkol,  in  that  «f  Chisrayapatani  ;  at 
Norbik,  in  Narsipor ;  at  Dejsani,  Carbon- 
hally,  in  Banawaram,  and  at  Apyiaiihally  in 
that  of  HanhQllj.  At  OolbuBhally  siiid  Kul- 
kairi,  the  best  conmdom  isaiud  to  be  obtained. 
Tiie  formation  atonnd  Oram  ii  gneiu  associ- 
ated with  prot«gene.  Proceeding  from  it  in 
a  westerly  direction,  the  northern  shoulder  of 
the  ineutated  range.  Booth  of  ttie  village  of 
Belladaira,  running  nearly  north  and  euuth, 
ia  crossed,  and  the  soil  suddenly  changes  from 
a  light  sandy  coloor  to  a  deep  red.  The  sur- 
face of  this  soil  IB  covered  with  fragmeLts  of 
a  ferro-siliceoua  schist,  with  qiuirtz  in  alter- 
natelayers.  I'he  natiTes  bave  a  tradition 
that  gold  waa  formerly  got  from  this  hill, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  ia  found 
in  similar  gangue  near  Baitmangalum,  nizty- 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  from  Bangalore,  and 
at  MalJiyalum,  near  the  south-west  border  of 
Mysore  in  Coimbatore.  Minute  grains  occur 
in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  brook  there.  A  littli 
farther  nest,  where  the  tahts  of  the  mountain 
subsides  into  the  plain,  the  goeisB  reappears, 
alternating  with  talo  slate  in  nearly  rertical 
strata.  The  dip,  as  observed  in  an  Bdjoining 
nnllah  between  the  mountain  and  the  villsge 
of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  east  by  north,  and  the 
direotion  of  the  strata  N.  22°  east.  The  co- 
rundum mines  of  Golbuehully  lie  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  this  place,  and  those  of 
Eulkairi  about  a  mile  farther.  The  surronnd- 
ing  country  is  a  succession  of  smooth  slightly 
convex  plains  except  to  the  south  east,  wl 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a  rocky  ri( 
terminating  in  a  knoll  about  700  yardi 
the  east  b;  south  of  the  mines  to  which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a  slope  to  west 
north-west  of  the  mines,  on  which  lie  frag- 
ments of  a  light  brown  compact  qnartzy  iron 
ore.  Nearly  at  the  bottom  of  this  stone  are 
the  mines,  from  which  the  ground  descends  on 
both  sides,  to  the  north-west  to  a  tank,  aud 
towards  the  south-east  to  the  village  of  Qol- 
huahully,  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  chert,  and  a  dark  red  ferruginous  jasper 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  Sints.  Salt  springs 
occur  in  the  vicinity.  The  wells  about  Oram 
are  both  sweet  and  brackish  within  a  short 
distance,  and  a  fragment  of  rock  salt  was 
found  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  A  little 
to  the  east  of  Eulkaiii  is  a  low  plain  nearly 
covered  with  a  white  travertine,  partly  oam> 
pact,  partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in 
the   bed  of  the  Cavery  at  SariiigapatUL 
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Mintt  of  Kidkairi, — ^The  conndnm  miM 
at  Kulkoiri  ate  utoated  botk  near  tbemniut 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  excavations,  of  the 
rising  around  there.  There  are  a  semi  of 
excavations  varying  frona  two  to  t«^i« 
feet  in  depth,  sunk  perpeudiciiluly 
through  similar  strata  tn  those  just  de- 
scribed. The  eomndum  is  threwn  out,  desr- 
ed,  and  separated  by  the  min«Ta  into  fear 
classes,  *is„  the  red,  the  white,  theunpaol 
both,  and  the  refuse.  The  tl»ee  &nt  form 
the  article  of  commerce,  which  is  carried  to 
Haogalore  and  Tellieherry  ;  and  sold 
to  Bombay  and  Arab  merchanta  at 
prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen  to  thirty  rapsa 
the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.  The  ood- 
tractor  for  coruuiiuin  in  Mysore  toolc 
the  mines  for  two  years,  for  whidi  he 
was  to  pay  the  sum  of  530  Canteray  |iagc>. 
das.  The  former  contnujton  paid  500  for  txv 
or  250  for  one  year.  The  corundum  is  used  hy 
Datives,  pounded  as  emery,  to  ptriisfa  precious 
and  other  atones,  particularly  granite  and 
basalL  It  ia  also  mixed  for  this,  and  othv 
purposes,  with  melted  lac,  iu  fine  and  eosne 
powders,  as  we   oae   a   mixture   of  glue  sad 

Oomnton  Corvnduvt,  or  Adamantine  yr, 
occurs,  like  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  ooromoalj 
ill  the  secondary  form  of  6-8ided  prisms,  but 
usually  much  larger.  It  ia  sometimes  aeaiiy 
colourless,  and  rather  transloeent ;  it  presota 
great  variety,  grayish,  oceasionally  Wiwner 
red,  rarely  blue.  Although  its  iKoet  eumnoo 
form  is  the  6-Bided  prisin,  it  occnia,  ttoBgh 
rarely,  also  in  acute  and  obtuse  dosble  frsided 
pyramids. 

Gofwidum  pebbUt  are  found  in  "  the  geia- 
sand  of  Ava  river ;"  and  they  probably  exist  ia 
the  Bsnds  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  Tenas- 

rim   priivinces. 

Piitmaiie  rortmdum  or  lArytoiertl^  ■> 
found  amoung  the  Tora  hills  near  Rajmshsl 

the  Bunas,  in  irregular  rolled  pieces,  imiil 
and  generally  of  a  light  preen-oolonr ;  thai 
stones  are  considered  by  Uie  natlTea  as  ■■•- 
raids,  and  pass  under  tiie  name  of  *'  pnnna,*'  bst 
the  natives  are  aware  thnt  they  are  scAv 
thaa  the  real  emerftld  of  Indi*  whi^  is  ge- 
nerally  gresD- coloured  aapphireL 

Sapphirt,  of  which  there  are  aevenl  vv 
._tiea,  the  names  of  which  are  depasd^ 
chiefly  upon  their  colour  :  the  Wbite  S^qiin 
which  is  transparent  or  tnwulaeait ;  t|* 
Oriental  Sapphire,  which  is  blnajM^ 
Amethyst,  which  is  purple;  the  Oii^ 
TopoB,  yellow;  the  Oriental  Emecald, ffM : 
some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the  (^iiloTO' 
and  the  Opalesoeat  Bf^phim 

Aitfiy. — Colour  blood-red  or  roM-red,  ^ 
nsB  a  tinge  of  violet;   g— solly  ««» 
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ill  6-«ded  priams.  It  is  not  so  btri  u  theaap- 
pbire,  Mid  is  rooie  readily  oleavod.  Like  the 
Mpphire,  it  oousista  of  pure  alomins.  "  The 
largest  oiiental  ruby  known  v&s  brought  from 
China  to  priuoe  Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia  ; 
it  afterwards  caroe  into  the  poHsesaioi)  of  prince 
MenzikoEF,  and  cunatitates  now  ajewel  in  tb( 
imperial  Crown  of  Kassia." — Dana.  Engl.Cye 
poffe  151.  Report  for  1856  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Central  Muieam  Mndrat,  by  Ettmard 
Balfour,  Offieer  in  Charge.  Jf.  £.  Jw.  Sep. 
Dr.  Jtatan.  Captain  Newbold,  Irvine  Oen. 
Med.  Top.  of  Ajmir.  p.  ISO. 

CORUNQA  MUNJI-MARAM.  T*ii.  Rot- 
tlera  tinctoria.     Sea  Capilapndt, 

CORaNJ   STONE,    Akglo-Hisd.     Co- 

GORVTD.*;  a  family  of  birds  snb-order 
Paaseres,  Hub  fam.  A.  Corviote,  L  gen.  7  ap.  viz. 
A.  Crowa,  Corvua  culminatns  ;  corone ;  comix, 
splendeiia,  macrorhyiichus,  frugilegiia.  The 
genua  corvus  has  no  representitti  ve  in  »11  gonth 
America,  nor  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in  clienume- 
roiu  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  and  there  is 
one  species  only  ii<  Auatralia.  LeTaillant's 
rsTen  of  South  Africa,  described  by  bim  sa 
identical  with  that  of  Earope,  has  been  sought 
in  TBiD  by  siibaaquent  observers  in  that  region. 
Corvus  coru,the  raven,  talcea  theeirouit  of  the 
iiortbern  regiooa  ;  rare  in  N.  Africa,  Punjab, 
Kashmir,  Arghsniatsn  ;  a  Tibetan  species  con- 
sidered distinct,  bat  probably  on  iusuffioient 
evidence.  The  true  raven  is  pre-eminently  a 
bird  of  the  coldest  alimatea  :  though  a  few  oc- 
cur so  far  southward  aa  in  the  Barbary  States, 
in  America  so  low  as  in  the  Carolines,  and  in 
India  proper  within  the  Punjab  only.  "  The 
raven,"  remarks  Sic  John  Ross,  "is  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  cnpal^le  of  braving  the 
severity  of  ao  arctic  winter."  In  the  fearful 
cold  of  a  northern  Siberian  winter  i  von 
Wraogell  saja  that  when  "even  the  rein- 
deer seeka  the  forests  to  protect  himeelf 
from  its  intensity  :  in  the  tundra,  equivalent 
to  the  '  barren-gruuuda'  of  Arctic  America, 
"(vhere  there  is  uo  shelter  to  be  fonnd,  the 
whole  herd  cro#d  together  aa  closely  aa 
possible  to  gain  a  little  warmth  from  each 
other,  and  may  be  seen  standing  in  this 
^vay,  quite  motionless.  Only  the  dark  bird  of 
filter,  the  raven  atiU  cleaves  the  icy  air  with 
slow  and  heavy  wing,  leaving  behind  him  a 
long  line  of  thin  vapour,  marking  the  track  of 
his  Bolitai;  flight."  The  Tibetan  raven  is  con. 
■idersd  as  a  pecaliar  species  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
an  opinion  to  which  the  Frinoe  of  Canino 
seams  to  incline  :  it  ma;  be  presumed  to  in- 
habit the  lofty  mountains  of  ButMi  to  the 
north,  bat  the  smaller  crow  of  Southern  Asia 
is  the  C.  aplandens  ;  while  the  common  blade 
crow  of  all  India,  C.  oolminatoa,  would  seem 
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to  stand  here  alike  for  the  'raven,' the  'ear' 
rion  crow'  and  the  '  rook  !'  Ths  true  rook 
Corvus  fru^lega8,however,ia  known  to  inhabit 
or  visit  the  Peahawur  valley,  Afghani staai and 
Ksahmrr.  The  rook  of  China  and  Japan  ia 
considered  a  distinct  apeciea,  C.  paKtinator  of 
Gould  ;  and  the  jackdaw.  0.  munedula,  aeeom- 
paniea  it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true 
northern  raven  Corvus  corai,  is  met  with  not 
only  there,  but  niso  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  Punjab.  In  other  parte  of  India  the 
comparatively  small  G.  culminatns  is  popn* 
larly  known  to  Kuropeaiis  as  "  the  raven  :" 
hut  the  northern  raven  would  make  a  meal 
of  one  and  not  feel  mach  the  worse  for  it. 
See  Birds,  Oorvua. 

GOBVINUS,  a.  genus  of  fishes,  several  spe- 
cies of  which,  C.  bola,  C.  ohaptis  and  C.  eoitor 
furnish  isinglass.  Corvinns  boi«.  MeChlL, 
Bolo  Chaptia,  Bueh.,  furniahes  the  isinglass 
which  Mr.  O'Biley  sent  to  Culcutta  from 
Amherst.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C.  niger,  hut 
of  monatruns  dimenaione  compared  with  the 
European  apeciea.  This  is  the  fiah,  the  jaw- 
bone of  which  is  described  as   "  Uoalee". 

Maion.     MeCltlland.     See  Fish 

9ORVUS  ADVENA,  a  rare  black  and 
white  crow  of  Celebes  ;  occurs  along  with  C3t- 
turacy»notwi,  the  forest  king.fieher  of  Celebes; 
Meropogon  Forateni  ;  Carpophaga  Forsteni,  a 
fruit  pigeon  of  Norr.h  Celebes  ;  Bnceroe  cassi- 
d«,  the  great  hornbill  of  Celebes.  Triohog. 
losaus  omatua,  a  beautiful  brush'- tongned 
psroqust. 

COKVUS  COBONE,  the  Carrion  Crow  of 
Europe,  Afghauiatiin,  (Piiahnt)  Japan  apnd 
Temminck,  is  replaced  in  India  by  0.  oulmt- 

CO'STUS  COENIX.  ('Hooded  Crow.') 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Afghanistan,  Japau 
(Temminck),  Barbary.  *^ 

COBVUS  CULMINATUS.    See  Corvidie 

COHVUa  FRUGILEaUS.  'Rook.'  Eu' 
rope,  N.  and  W.  Asia,  AfghanisUn,  Peabawur 
valley,  Kashmir :  replaced  in  China  snd  Ja- 
pan by  C.  pastinator.  I'be  true  rook  (Corvus 
fmgilegus)  is  known  to  inhabit  or  visit  the 
Peabawur  valley,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir  (the 
rook  of  China  and  Japan  being  considered 
a  distmct  speoiea,  C.  paatinstor  of  Gould  ;) 
and  the  jackdaw  (C.  monedula  )  accompanies 
it  in  those  countries,  while  the  true  northern 
raven  is  met  with  not  only  there,  but  also 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Punjab.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  comparatively  small  0.  cul- 
minatoa  is  popularly  known  to  Europeans  aa 
"  the  raven  1"  but  the  northern  raven  would 
make  a  meal  of  one  and  not  feel  much  the 
worse  for  ib    See  Birds. 

CORVUS  MONEDULA,  the  'J„kdaw' 
of  Earope,  Siberia,  Barbary,  ff.  Asia,  Pesha- 
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Vur  T;(Uay.  KiyahmW.~~Cat-   Birdi.  B.  At. 

Soc.  £"9.  Gye.     See  Birda. 

CORVuS  I'ASTINATOR.    See  Corridte. 

COEYDALIS,  a  genua  uf  iilanto  balongiug 
to  the  sub-nrder  Fumaree,  the  fumitury  tribe. 
There  are  siiteen  spenies  some  uf  wkiob  are 
grown  ua  iTiiameiitAl  plants. 

COUYDALIS  GOVANIANA,  Wall, 
BhuotkeB, //iij(/,  Ucorainot)  abuve  8,0U0  feet  of 
elsTation,  ii|  the  CUi)ot  inuuutaiiig,  wbere  it  is 
legarded  u  a  cbann  against  avil  spirits.  The 
ruota  sent  by  Br,  Fulcunsr  were  lung,  tibrous, 
tough,  aud  esceediugly  bitter;  dark  biowu 
extarnally,  yellow  within. —  0' Shaughneuy, 
p.   18o. 

CORYDALLA  CAMPESTRIS.  A  com- 
mou  European  bird  vbicli  even  abounds  in 
tlie  southeru  parts  of  Sweden,  but  baa  nut 
Iiitlieito  been  observed  in  Dritaiii,  ia  also  c»m- 
mon  in  parts  of  India. 

CORYDALLA  RlcHARDr,(AiiEhuaUicar- 
di ; '  itichsrd's  Pipit')  Euroin-,  Aaia,  N,  Africa, 
commou  in  India ;  very  rare  iti  BriCaiu.  See 
Birds. 

COttYDON.  Captain  Tiiikell  found  Leio- 
tliriz  argeiitautis  and  Sivft  Htriguln,  about  the 
sides  of  Mooleit.  SUcbyria  nigricepa,  io  hilly 
forests  3,U00  feet.  Euryjaiiuus  Javnnicas  is 
not  common,  at  least  it  is  not  often  seen ; 
being  very  quiet  nnd  aecluded,  though  exces- 
sively taine,  and  nut  crepuauular  likx  Onrydun, 
Seriloplius  linmtus  are  much  freor  flyers  than 
Eurylaimus.  He  found  tliam  once  iu  a. 
flock  buiyiiig  about  like  Titmice,  but  vary 
high  up. 

COHYDOi^  SUMATRANUS  is  a  singu- 
lar and  nire  bird.  Of  iia  Itabits  little 
or  nothing  ia  known.  Hovfever,  it  iacrepua- 
oular  (very  likely  diuriiul  as  well.)  and  an 
stupid  or  tarae  us  to  allow  itself  to  bo  pelted 
without  moving. 

COKYOAU.M,  a  amall  village  on  the  right 
bank  uf  the  Bheemah  river,  half  way  be- 
tween Poonnh  and  Seroor  on  the  Gor-imddi. 
It  is  memumble  fur  the  defence  made  on  the 
lat  of  Jannary  1819,  by  a  small  body  uf 
Madras  Artillery  and  Native  Infantry,  about 
500  strong,  agaiuHt  the  entire  army  uf  Bajee 
Rao,  peshwa.  About  4Q0O  Arabs  continued 
the  attack  from  day  break  till  dark,  Asat 
Surgeon  afterwards  Sir  Jamea  Wyllie,  of  the 
Madras  medical  deiiartnienC,  greatly  aided  iu 
their  repulse.  The  Indian  Government 
erected  a  monolith  column,  on  which  are 
engraved  an  account  oC  thia  defence,  and  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  tha  survivors. 

CORYLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to, 
the  order  Gupellifera.  C-  laceraaud  C.  ferux 
lire  found  in  the  Himalaya. 
.  CORYtUS  AVELLANA.  TheHaieliaa- 
baudaut  in  the  Himalaya.  Fiulta  (nuts)  called 
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Bisdik  t&i  Finduk  in  buati,  we  gnnpei  ii 
clusters  together,  inodoroue,  taale  iwtet  ud 
agreeable,  become  rancid  very  qnickl;.  Bj 
exprasaiou  tbe  kernel  yields  a  very  agrettblt 
oil,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  half  its  wei^t 
The  wood  uf  the  haxel  was  the  maten«l  of  Ibe 
divining  rods  of  tbe  magicians  and  Hwke 
euclianters,  who  even  in  modem  times  have 
had  their  believers  iu  Europa. — O'Shattthnutf 
jxyt  609. 

CORYLUS  COLURNA,  Libn. 
var  B.  Uoen,  |  c.  Jacquf  montn.    Due 

C.  Ucera,  WaU.  \  Thongi ;  tbugDli   Pili, 

Urrvi  Panj.  |      sburligti  p 

Iviuri ;  ivuria;  wir  „       j 

This  tree  crows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  it 
elevMlions  of  5,500  to  IU,50O  feet  in  Uie  Pun- 
jab Himalaya  ;  wood  light  aud  compact;  Ibi 
nuts  edible — Dit,  CUghorn  and  J  .L.  Simart 

CORYPIIA,  a  genua  ofpalmaof  tLo  order 
Cocoactffi,  Sec,  D,  Coryphesa,  C-.  eUUkadC 
taliera  grow  in  Bengal  ;  0.  rotunditulii  ini 
C.  utaii  grow  in  the  Moluccaa,  U.  Dm- 
braculifera  grows  in  Ceyi^.u  and  the  Molucwl 
and  0.  gebauga  grows  in  Java.  It  seems  t«  be 
C.  >:«hanga  which  Mr.  Wallace  (p.  158)  d<- 
scribes  as  a  great  species  in  Lumbok,  called 
''  Gubbonjj,"  whiuh  grows  there  iu  grdt 
abundance.  It  has  a  lofty  cyliudrical  ^t•H), 
about  a  hundred  fact  high  and  two  or  threefaU 
in  dinuieter.  It  flowers  unly  once  in  iti  lift  in 
a  huge  terminal  spike  on  which  are  prodoced 
masses  uf  a  smalt  ruund  fruit,  of  a  green  co- 
lour and  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  abcu 
these  ripen  and  fall,  the  tree  dies,  and  iftsf 
standing  a  year  or  two,  it  loo  dies-  Floeki  ol 
green  pigeons,  and  troups  of  (he  Uacacus  cj- 
nomulgLis  monkeys  resort  to  tbe  trees  wIim 
fruiting,  the  latter  chattering  and  shovenoG 
down  the  ripe  fruit. 

C.  ^thanga  has  its  joung  leaves  plaited 
into  baskets  aud  bags,  affording  lunch  tpipluj- 
ineut  to  tha  people  in  Java.  The  leaves  Ut 
also  ejiipluyed  fur  thatchiug,  and  for  makiiij 
broad-brimmed  hats.  C.  taiiara,  the  Tan  ef 
Bengal  and  the  Talipat  of  tbe  Peoinsolisii 
much  omiiloyed  for  making  leaf  hats  and  Ic^ 
umbrellas ;  the  leaves,  tnureover,  when  smoc^ 
ed,  are  much  used  for  writing  on,  and  ak*  : 
for  tying  the  rafters  of  houses,  as  ^ 
are  strong  aud  durable.  C.  umbntcalifn 
the  Codda-panna  of  Madras,  aitd  the  Ts^ 
of  Ceylon,  and  very  like  the  former,  ii  >"'' 
mon  in  Ceylon,  aud  found  also  on  the  lU^ 
coast.  Of  this,  the  dried  leaf  ia  very  >>x*f 
aud  limber — and,  according  to  Knox, ''■^ 
wonderfully  made  for  men's  conveaiaa  to 
carry  along  with  tbem  \  for  though  this  w 
Iw  thus  broad  enough  to  cover  flfteeu  orta^ 
meu  wiieu  it  ia  opan,  yet  it  will  fold  ^ 
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Irke  A  lady's  fan,  and  then  it  is  no  bi)rger 
than  a  nmii'a  am  ;  it  is  noailerfully  light." 
"  Tbia  tree  ta,  -within,  a  pith  onl;  ;  thejr  Iwat 
it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cak^a  of  it, 
vhich  taate  much  like  to  white  bread  ;  it 
wrvea  tliem  inatand  of  corn  before  their  harTeat 
is  ripe."  (Kn-.x'a 'Cieylon.')  The  Bon 
books  are  all  made  of  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
Corypha, — Seeman.  R»yle  Fib.  Fl,  Voigt. 
Wallace  158.     See  Corypha. 

CORYPHA  ELATA,  Hoxb. 
Tdi<r»  almU,  Wall  |  fiiijoor  Biho. 

Grove  in  Bengal  and,  ivccordin^  to  Mr.  Ma- 
aoD,  in  the  T«nasaerlm    Provinces. —  Voiffl. 

COBYPHA  GEBANGA  is  one  of  the  moat 

«ueful  of  all  the  pnlma  of  South  Eastern  Asia. 

Jtfl  pith   fumiahes  a    sort   of   Eago.    In   Java, 

thousands  of  buys  and  girla  are  employed   ' 

fabrraiting  its  leavea  into  baskets  and  bnj^ 

thatck,  and  broad  brimmRd  hats  are  made  of 

them  ;  fiabing  iietH  and  litien  Hhirls  are  m 

from  ita  fibres,   and  ropes  from  its    twisted 

leaf-atalka ;  the  root  is   both    emollient  and 

slightly  astringent  ;  sliced,  it  ia  used  in  slight 

diarrbcea,  Mtd    Wnitc  eaya  that  it  is  o  most 

valuable  remedy  for  the  pcriodi'^nl  diarrbcea 

vbich  in  the  East  Indies  ntlacka  Europeaos. 

-^Sng.   Cpe.  page  167'     Seeman. 

COUYPHA  TALIEIIA,    Koxb. 

Tti'tenBrngaXtomt,  Spreng. 

Tarrt  lliira.  I  Tali  Maht 

Tali«ra  „      J  iSii  talam  »inh 

Tariat  „         TaTipat  Sivnn 

Taliora  Himd  |  Sri  talam  Tel 

An  elegant  si«cieB  of  Bengal.  The  leaves  are 

ranch  employed  for  making  leaf  hata  and  loaf 

nmbreilas,  for  tying  the  rafters  of  bouaea,  as 

Uiey    are  strong  and  durable.     Its   trunk  is 

about  30  feet  high,  and   as  nearly  aa  possible 

of  eqiiel  thickness  throughout.     The  leaves 

an  in  about  80  divisioiia,  each  6  feet  l.ing  by 

4  inches  broad,  radiatjng   from  the  j>oitit  of  a 

leaf-stalk  from  5  to  10  feet  long,  and  oovered 

with  strong  pines    at  its   edge.     Ho^bargh 

deacribes  the  Rpadix  aa  decompound,  issuing 

iu  the  month  of  February  from    the  apex  of 

tfae  tree  and  centre  of  the  loHTfS,  forming  an 

isnnense  diffuse  ovate  pauicle   of  about  20  or 

more  feet  in  height     The  fruit  ia  the   siee  of 

u»ab-apple,  wrinkled,  dark -olive,  orgi-eeni^- 

^ellow.     The  leaves  are  used  by  the  natives  of 

[ndia    to  write   upon  mtb    iteel   styles  ;  it  is 

cnown  as  the  book   palm,  aod    is  not   unfre- 

juent  in  the  neighboarhood  of  religioua   edi- 

ices  in  the  Tenasserim  Provincea.  Voigt  Eng. 

"Jycpagt  167. Brt,  JUaion.  Roxb.  ii  174 

COHYPHA  UMBRACULIFERA,   tins. 
C^Ii  Beno.  I  Kodap  ana         M*L«»t. 

'^  BuHM.  I  Eondapanna  maram  Tu.. 

Tan  palm  Ehq.     Sidalam 

L'Alipatpalm  ,.    { 

The  Tiilipat  palm   of  the  Moluccas   and 
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Ceylon,  is  alrailar  ia  appearance  to,  but  Its 
leavea  are  not  ao  round  as  thoae  oF,  the  taliera, 
thediviaions  in  tlie  centre  1>eing  shorter  than 
those  at  the  sides.  It  has  a  stem  60  or 
70  feet  high,  crowned  with  enormous  fan 
shaped  leaves  forming  a  head  forty  feet 
m  riiameter,  eacli  leaf  with  40  or  50  pairs 
ofsegnients.  These  fronds  when  dried  aro 
very  strong  and  are  nai-d  for  Ii]it8  and  nm- 
brellaa.  The  petiole  ia  7  feel  long  and  the 
blade  6  feet  long  and  13  feet  broad.  Fans 
of  enormouH  size  are  maniifnotured  from  this 
plant  in  Cttylon;  the  bole  of  this  palm  ia  wholly 
pith  which  furnishes  a  sort  of  flout  from 
which  breiid  iamnde;  the  leaves  make  excellent 
thatch,  and  are  also  used  fur  writing  on,  like 
those  of  the  C.  talisra.  Qrifhth  met  with  trees 
ill  flower  at  Mcrgui,  which  he  thought  belong- 
ed to  this  speciea,  but  not  having  access  to 
1  comi>lete  copy  of  Martina'  Palm,  he  could 
not  81>eak  with  certainty  ;  ajid  Dr.  Mason  aaw 
trees  in  Tavny  which  he  regarded  as  pro- 
bably talipat  palms.  The  dark  coloured 
roundish  seeds  of  these  trees  are  used  as 
beads  by  tlie  Tader  or  Daaari  mendioauts.  C. 
umbraculifera,  ia  commnn  in  Coylon,  aod  is 
found  also  on  theMalabar  Coast;  the  dried  leaf 
is  very  strong  and  limber — and,  according  to 
KnoK,  "nnist  wonderfully  made  for  men's 
uonvenience  to  carry  alniig  with  tbera  ;  for 
though  thin  leaf  be  thus  brood  enough  to  cover 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  when  it  is  open,  yet  it 
will  fold  cioae  like  a  litdy's  fan,  and  then  it  is 
10  bigger  tlian  a  man's  arm  ;  it  ia  wonderfully 
ighi."  "  Tbia  tree  ia  within  a  pith  only  ;  they 
beat  it  in  mortars  to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of 
it,  which  tnate  much  like  to  wheateu  bread  ;  it 
jerves  them  instead  of  corn  before  their  har- 
vest is  ripe."  And  in  Ceylon,  umbrellas  made 
s  leaf  are  so  borne  before  the  chiefs  and 
BS. — Kjiox's  Cryloit,  quoted  in  Royle't  Fib. 
fl.  Seeman,  £ng.  Cyc.  page  176.  Aim.  Mai. 
Med.  p.  ii3,l)r».  Munoti.  Roxb.  ii.  177.  Yoigt- 
CORYPHA  UTAN.     Lak. 

Talian  aylretrii  Bl.  I  LoDtanu     ajlTntris 

I  Ramph. 

A  palm  of  the  Moluccas. 

CORYPH^NA.  LiNs^us.  A  genua  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Acanthoptery- 
gii,  family  Scombridaa,  and  fifth  group  Cory- 
phienina.  There  are  9  genera  in  the  group, 
one  of  them  Coryphienina,  in  which  there  are 
Ix  specief. 

CORYPH^NA  HIPPURIS.  Likk.  The 
Dolphin  or  Dorado,  is  often  confused  with 
the  Delpbinus  or  Forpesa,  from  ita  bearing 
the  same  name.  Its  colours  when  swimming 
very  lively  and  tail  of  a  golden  yellow,  lb 
is  good  for  eating — BtnntU. 

CORYPHODON  BLUMENBACHII,  lbs 
Rat  snake  of  Ceylon,  is  almost  domestdcBted 
I  359 


COSHiS. 

and  is  often  kept  in  konseholdi. — Ttnnent 
Sk  p.  42. 

C0EYSTE3,  ft  geons  of  EnchTiiroiia  or 
short  tailed  Cru>>Uoea.-—J?n;7L  Cpa, page  169- 

COSCINIUM  FENESTRATUM.  Colkb. 
MeDEBperlBDin  faoeatratuni,  OMKn. 
Turmerio  trM  Eho.  |  Jhftr-ki-Huldi  Dui. 

HtTft  munjil  Tam.  I  Msai-puupii  Til 

A  creeping  (lUnt,  grofrs  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Southern  India. 

COS.  A  little  Dorian  island  on  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  fell  niider  tlie 
power  of  Ptotemy.  It  was  the  firet  B\wt  in 
Europe  into  which  the  mamiractiire  of  silk 
wu  introduced,  which  it  probably  giuiied 
when  under  the  power  of  Penia  beforo 
the  overthrow  of  Darius.  The  luzarj|  of  tlie 
Egrptitm  ladies, .  who  affected  to  be  over- 
heated by  au  J  clothing  that  could  conceal  their 
limhs,  bad  long  previonslj  intmctnced  a  light 
thill  dress  ;  and  for  this  dreaii,  silk, 
'when  it  coold  be  obtained,  was  much  valued  ; 
and  Pamphila  of  Cos  hsd  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing woTeii  webs  so  transparent  that  the  Egyp- 
tian women  were  enablfld  to  diiiplay  their  fair 
forms  yet  more  openly  by  raeans  of  this  oloth- 
ing,  OcRssionally  also,  they  sent  their  trea* 
Bares  and  their  children  there  as  to  a  place  of 
safety  froia  Alexandrian  rebelhon  ;  and  there 
the  silk  manufacture  Sourished  tii  secret  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  When  it  ceased  is  un- 
known, as  it  was  part  of  the  mcrcliants'  craft 
tuendeavoor  to  keep  each  branch  of  trade  to 
themselves.  Sharpe'i  Ariitotle,  Hitl.  An.  V. 
19.     Siitoty  0/  Egypt.  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

COSHTA.— 1  Ciirchorus  olitoriuH. 
COSMaS,  called  from  his  maritime  ei- 
pariencfr'',  Indieopleastes,  apparently  en  Alex- 
andrian Greek,  who  wrote  between  530  and 
S50,  is  the  first  Greek  or  Koman  writer  who 
speaks  of  China  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner, 
and  not  as  a  land  enveloped  in  half  mythicsl 
ham.  He  speaks  of  it  also  by  a  name  which 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  to  mean  China. 

He  was  a  mnnk  when  he  composed  the 
work  which  baa  oome  down  to  ns,  bat  in 
his  earlier  days  he  bad  been  a  merchant,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  the  coaste  of 
Ethiopia,  and  apparently  also  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  western  coasts  of  India,  as  well  as 
Ceylon.  His  book  was  written  at  Alexandria, 
and  is  termed  "Topographia  Ghrietiana." 
"  Universal  Christian  Topography,"  the  great 
object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  Wilderness  is  a  pattern  or  model  of 
the  universe.  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent  (Ceylon,  I 
542)  says  that  Coamaa  got  his  accounts  of 
Ceylon  from  Sopatrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adule, 
and  Lassen  sscribes  all  Cobribb  says  of  India 


Oue  aneedote  is  ascribed  to  Sopatmi, DO  DHR. 
Writing    of  the    Island    of  Taprobue    ii 
Further  India,  Cosmas  says  wliere  the  \o£ia 
Sea  is,  there  is  a  churoU  of  christisni  with 
clergy    and    a    congregation    of    belieren, 
though  I  know  not  if  there  be  any  cbrittiici 
further  on  in  that  direction.     And  sneh  i1m 
is  the  case  in  the  land  called  Male,  where  the 
pepper  grows.     And  in  the  place  called  Kd- 
liana  there  is  a  bishop  appointed  from  Pnni, 
well  as  in  the  island  which  they  call  the 
B  of  Dioscoris  in   the   same  Indisn  8«k 
e  inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  Greek, 
having  been  originally    eettled  there  by  the 
Pttilemies,  who  ruled  ef ter  A  lezander  of  Hue- 
This  Male  is   evidently   Malabar,  pro- 
bably  the  Kalliena    of   the   Periplnt,  wludi 
LaKsen  ideutifies  with  the  itili  existing  Ksi;- 
ani  on  the  mainland  near    Uombay,    Fa^ 
Paolino  indeed  will  have  it  to  be  a  place  still 
called  Kalyanapuri  on  the    banks  of  a  rivtr 
])es  north  of  Mangalore,  but  uuresson- 
ably.— rid  Oallt;  Indie  OrienlaU,  p.  100. 
ruU  Catkai,  I.  p.  GLXXI. 

COSMEA  BiPINNATA.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Cosmea,  are  mostly  annnslaaad  or- 
namental flowers,  colours  purple,  white  sod 
yellow;t^e  roots  are  tuberous,and  may  be  nl- 
livnted  by  dividing  the  same  or  by  seed— 
imddl. 

COSMBTJC  BARE.  The  fragrant  bsHc d 
Murraya  paniculate,  a  tree  indigenous  in  Ror- 
miih  above  Rangoon,  is  mote  uKd  for  a  car- 
metic  than  sandal  wood.  It  is  a  very  ems- 
mental  fragrant  flowerisgi  shrub  of  tfas  citna 
tribe. —  Maton, 

COSMETIC  TUBERCLES.  An  iofeiior 
snielic  wood  of  Burmah,  is  tb«  tubercle  at 
eoine  planL  The  Burmese  appear,  ttota  tbeir 
rejtard  tbem  as  proda'^ed  by  a  epeciM 
of  erythrins,  for  they  call  them  etythiiss 
thorns  ;  but  Mr.  Mason  knows  the  \A»sA  to 
be  a  creeper,  and  suapecte  that  it  is  Toddilit 
aonleats  and  T.  floribnuda. — ilann. 

COSMETICWOODofMergui  is6(»»i 
of  the  Xsnthoxylacete  T  is  a  fr^rant  eosse- 
tic  wood  sold  in  the  bazar,  which  is  ssid  ti 
come  from  Mergui,  but  Hr.  Uaaon  never  a* 
the  tree. — Maton.    See  Abeer. 
COSHIBUENA.     See  CinchoiuL 
COSS,  OB  KOS.    The  itinerary  neunstf 
India,  of  which  the    precise  value  hai  bM 
much  disputed,    chiefly  on    acooant  of  A* 
difGcnlties  which  attend  the  datsnniiiatiM  t^ 
the  exact  length  of  the  gui,   or  yard.    1^ 
Ayeen-i-Akbw^e  lays  down  distinctly  that  Ike 
COSS  consists  of  100  aords  (tunab),  esck  W 
of  50  Giiz  ;  also  of  400  poles  (bans),  «(h  « 
1 21  6uB  ;  either  of  which  will  give  to  *• 
to  the  same   authority  (ii,  773).     But    they    cobs  the  length  of  5000  Giu.     Tbt  folfoMC 
have  not  given  the  ground  of  these  opiniona.   particolam  relative  to  the  distances  btta^ 
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Ui«  old  miaara  or  oobs  piltaTS  may  be  in- 
terMtin;,  and  may  be  conaidered  to  afford  the 
esrrcoteBt  means  we  have  of  ascortatDing  the 
true  Btandud. 


BMddliUnu  Dfr 

CtdiltU 

EnflEiIi  jud). 

diito. 

OcUp»U  Hiiur  to  Nimdah 

mD«l!ii,.. 

4.513 

4,489 

Vinir  betiraen  Narelttlt  knd 

4,SB* 

4,401 

4,632 

4,37» 

Hinuopponto  Sinupoot... 

4,579 

t,m 

Eoma  oE  ilmar  oppoiiu  h> 

Shtlim^.... 

4,610 

4,691 

Avenge..       4,S58  4,487 

length  of  the  oosa — 2  miles,  4  Furl<mgB 
158  yards.  It  is  iraportant  to  observe  that 
the  length  of  tie  lUhee  Guz  deduced  from 
the  measurements  ia  32AiVa  inches,  uhoning 
bo<r  very  nearly  correct  is  the  length  of  33 
incbeii  ssBomed  by  the  British  Government. 

This  CKSs  resembles  the  Chinese  lih,  i.  e., 
tiie  distance  which  cnn  be  attained  by  a 
man's  voic«  exerted  in  a  plain  surface,  and 
tbe  same  mny  be  remarked  of  the  ori- 
ental Meel,  as  well  as  the  Earopeui  mile  and 
Jeague.  The  two  foFmer  eridetitly  derive 
their  names  from  the  Roman  milliare,  and  the 
difference  of  their  value  in  different  places 
proves  that  the  more  name  was  borrowed, 
without  any  reference  to  its  etymological 
siguiG cation.  Ooss  is  an  Indian  word ;  the 
tquivaleiit  word  in  Persinn  is  Knroh,  tbe 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  Krosa,  of  which  four  go 
to  the  Yajnn ;  about  the  precise  value  of 
which  diSerent  opinions  are  held.  Malcolm 
lays  the  eoBs  is  in  general  estimated  st 
'orty-twii  to  tbe  degree,  but  its  length  differs 
II  almost  eveiy  province  of  India,  It  may 
>e  computed  as  never  under  a  mile  and  a 
lalf,  and  never  (expect  in  thai  introduced  by  ' 
ha  mandate  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  in  j 
fysore)  more  than  two  miles. 

Id  Guzerat  titey  estimate  the  coss  by  the 
iwing  of  kine  (gao),  which  in  a  still  day  may 
a  beard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
oarter.  Thus  twelve  cosais  bara-gHo. — BUiot 
app.  Malcolm'*  Central  India,  Vol  I.  p.  20. 
M  ilahee  GIqs. 

COSSACK,  an  irrognlar  soldiery  whom  the 
Bssum  government  recruited  from  the 
nntry  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  known 
Little  Kabarda  andQreat  Kabarda,  border- 
g  on  the  Malka  and  Eooma  rivers. 
Mack  is  also  a  term  by  which  the  Mahrattaa 
scribe  their  own  ipeoieB  of  warfare.  In 
lir  language,  the  word  Coasakei,  borrowed, 
B  many  of  their  terms,  froia  the  UCoghula, 
ana  "  predatoiy." —  MaUoh^'a  Central 
iia.  Vol.  I.,  p.  69.    See  Kabarda. 
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COeSTAH. 

COSS^A,  or  Cissia,  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  knew  the  tract  east  of  the  Tigris. 
It  wfis  also  called  Elam  or  Elymais.  It  is 
now  called  Khuzistan,  or  the  land  of  Ebnz. 
Kuss,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  now 
known  an  Beluchiatan.  CoBStea  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Kob-siah,  or  "  Black  Moun- 
tain." The  people  spread  tbeir  conquest  over 
Sosiana  and  the  districta  'eastward.  Sea 
Luristan,  Viswamitra. 

COSSEE,  a  river  near  Mhadeepoor  in 
Midnaponr. 

KOSSEIR  or  Cosseir.a  townand  harbour  oa 
the  western  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  It  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  French  in  their  expedition  to 
Egypt,andtheu  by  theBritisb.Kosseir  harbour 
is  open  to  (he  east,  but  on  the  north  reefs  ad- 
j  vance  into  the  sea,  on  the  south  is  a  chain  of 
,  mountains  of  some  elevation.  The  bottom 
I  is  rocky. 

I  GOSSIM  BAZAR,  a  town  near  Mursheda- 
bad.  In  the  early  days  of  the  British,  a 
factory  town. 

COSSUMBA.  Cam.  Saffloirer. 
COSSYAH,  or  Khsssia  country,  on 
the  north-east  frontier  oE  India,  has  iron  of 
great  purity,  smelted  at  Puudua ;  Cassia 
lignea  is  one  of  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port, and  a  variety  of  parti -colonred  cloths, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  SylheC 
cloths.  Some  of  them  are  dyed  of  rich  colours, 
and  being  of  a  strong  durable  texture,  are 
well  adapted  for  table  covers,  to  which  pur- 
pose tbey  are  nsaally  applied  iu  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal.  TheCossiab  and  Jyntia  hill 
territory  is  administered  by  an  assistant  at- 
tached to  the  Assam  commissioa  The  value 
of  the  export  and  impart  trade  of  the  conntry 
is  about,  rupees  30,000  a  year  with  As8am,uid 
with  the  Bengal,  plains  about  10^  lakhs,  the 
exports  being  7  lakhs.  The  total  reveune  from 
land  and  taxes  in  1857  amounted  to  rupees 
23,023.  The  drat  treaty  with  Jyntia  was 
concluded  in  1824.  The  rajah  Bam  Sing 
rendered  no  assistance  during  the  Burmese 
war,  but  his  country  was  taken  under  protec- 
tion, and  the  rajab  agreed  to  acknonledge 
allegiance  to  the  British,  Tlie  population  of 
the  Jyntia  hilis  is  about  40,000  souls,  and  of 
the  Cossiah  hills  about  82,400.  The  Cossiab 
states  are  twenty-five  in  number,of  which  five, 
Cberra  PooDJee,  I  SuDgree, 
Khyrim,  and 

NuBting,  I         Nuapoong 

are  commonly  called  the  "  Semi- independent 
States."  The  chiefs  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people 
in  all  matters  pertaining  exclusively  to  them. 
The  minor  sUtes,  known  as  the  "  Dependent 
Sut«s,"  are  twenty  in  aumber,  the  cbief  of 
vhitsk  is  NuogUow. 

»«' - -o- 


Dowunh    Ke- 

HoTieomn, 


COSSTA  BILLS. 
Howdnn    Foon- 


Hoirnnf, 

Nobo 
Sopho, 
Jeerungi 
Synii*, 
Uoflong    Faon- 

Mowlong  do, 
L;kiom     do. 


Holeem  vm  conqaered  in  1S29,  and  the 
rajah  of  Ehjiim  ceded  to  the  Briti^  the 
territory  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Oomean  or  Booga 
Pane  river.  In  1661,  the  rsjah  was  deposed 
and  Malay  Singh,  a  new  chief,  ioetalled.  No 
engagementa  have  ever  been  made  vtth  Nobo, 
Sopho,  SyuDg,  Moflung  Foonjee,  and  Lykeom 
FooDJee,  but  agreemeDtn  b^ve  been  entered 
into  with  Mowyang  ia  I829,Dowarrah  Notoor- 
maa  in  I837,Sixipar  Poonjee  in  1829,  and  in 
1860,  withBhawal,— Ji(cAwon'(  Tteada,  &c. 
page  85. 

C0S3YA  BILLS,  estimated  area  7290 
■q.  miles,  between  25°  and  26°  and  91°'aud 
S2%Gberra  Poonjee  4100  feet,  80  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  40  in  breadth,  extend 
fromlat.  24''35'to26'' 7'andfrom  long.  91' 
35'  to  93*  4'.  About  16  nuon  the  SylheC  aide, 
and  about  the  same  on  that  of  Assam  ,coQsiatB 
of  lowland  interspersed  with  small  billi 


COBTCa. 

The  GaiTow  vrre  in  th«  habit  of  m&kiii; 
constant  predatory  iucurrions  npon  ^ti>li 
frontier  villages  in  the  plains,  and,  decapilst- 
ing  their  victims,  and  carrying  off  their  headi 
aa  funeral  offerings  to  their  departed  chiefs. 
It  has  frequently  been  found  neceuar;  to 
punish  these  outrages  by  lending  niilituj 
expeditions  into  the  country,  and  by  clcwng 
the  markets  in  the  plains  frequented  by  the 
Garrow, 

COSSTA,  a  tribntary  to  Uie  Ganges.  It 
rises  in  the  Himalaya  moniitaiua,  in  Ut  38* 
25' long.  86- irS.  W.,  S.  E.,S.E,S.E.,S, 
into  Gauges;  length,  325  m,  Arun,  310; 
Tanibur,  95  ;  Gogaree,  235  ;  Dud  Coosy, 50  : 
Tiljuga,40  m. — 46,000  square  miles  dmned. 
Where  narroweat,  and  when  lowest,  stram 
1 ,200  ft.  wide  and  1 5  ft  deep.  It  is  hipc 
than  the  Jumnaor  the  Ghogn.  It  mns  put 
Midnapoor  cantonment. 

GOSSYPHUS.  See  Coleopt«ia. 

COSTUS. 


AiuB.     Eoot                  Eisa 

;  Eoshta 

Baaa.    Cratui  AraWcui    Lii. 

huk 

HisD.    Koodit-i^henB  Ptai. 

A  fragrant  substance  highly  prized  b;  th* 


interior,  about  50  m.  in  extent,  is  an  undu-  \  ancients.  It  has  been  ahowu  by  Dr.  FilcooK 
latiog  hilly  table-land,  from  1,500  to  2,500  to  be  tlie  produce  of  a  genua  of  the  thiittli 
feet  high.  Oori  ia  said  to  abound  iu  the  hills  i  ^^^^^^  *^  """'ch  he  has  given  the  nam*  oi 
id  Jynteah.  The  localities  admitting  of  culti-  j  Aucklandia.  Ha  found  it  growing  in  grest 
wtion  are  tlte  plateaux  of  the  Coaayah  and  abundance  all  round  the  elevated  aonumtg  of 
jynteah  hills,  the  lower  ranges  on  the  Assam  Cashmere.  From  the  plants  with  which  it  wa 
border,and  the  alopes  towards  the  Sylhot  plains.  ,  associated,  and  the  circumstances  under  whielj 
The  ares  ot  the  throe  plstoaux  ia  about  3,500  tl»«  Koot  growa,  being  one  of  the  Comporiti!, 


Bquara  milesi  and  tiieir  heights  vary  from 
3O0O  to  6O0O  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil 
is  a  farraginous  red  clay,  with  a  subsoil  of 
shines  little  qualified  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. In  the  hollows,  however,  a  fine  black 
nonid  is  fonnd  extendiug  often  over  many 
acres.  On  the  plateaux,  miles  upon  miles  of 
land  are  aa  level  aa  the  most  highly  cultivated 
portions  of  Kent  and  the  Lothians.  Oa  the 
middle  plateau  the  temperature  averages  that 
of  the  English  summer  ;  rising  to  72°  during 
the  hottest  months.  The  cold  weather  is  less 
severe  than  an  English  winter.  The  cultivated 
land  in  those  hills  is  very  little.  A  late 
survey  gave  12,221  acres  or  less  than  10 
square  miles  as  the  total  in  the  Jynteah  hills ; 
while  within  au  area  ot  4,4W  square  miles 
among  the  Cossyah  hills  only  30  square  miles 
have  been  brought  under  crops.  To  the  west 
of  the  CJoasyah  hills  lies  the  Garrow  country. 
The  climate  of  the  country  is  deadly,  and 
the  British  have  little  interoonrsa  with  the 
Garrow.  The  Garrow  in  more  immediate 
relation  with  the  British  either  pay  rerenne 
or  tribute  in  the  shape  of  fines  for  offences. 
The  others  are  nsuaUr  oonstdered  independent. 
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Thistle  tribe,  with  feathered  8< 
when  once  established,  the  disseminatioa  bt' 
comes  easy,  Falconer  considered  it  coold  U 
produced  to  an  unlimited  extent,  of  the  b«*t 
quality,  in  the  Himalayas,  at  eleTsUeu  ft 
from  seven  thousand  five  bnndred  te  Kot 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  ihi 
Choor  mountain  alone  might  be  brought'* 
a  few  years  to  produce  thousands  of  maunili 
of  it  The  root  of  A.  costus  is  soppwrf 
to  be  the  Costus  Arabicns,  on  the  foUovivS 
grounds.  It  corresponds  with  the  descrip^ 
tions  given  by  the  ancient  author^  *ad  ii 
used  at  the  present  day  for  the  same  fv- 
poses  in  China,  as  costus  was  formerly  i^pl)'' 
to  by  the  Greeks.  The  ooioddenee  of  tkt 
uame ;  in  Cashmere  the  root  ia  called  kBO^*" 
the  Arabic  synonym  is  said  to  be  kooA  ^ 
is  a  gregarious  herb,  about  six  or  ss**>  " 
high,  with  a  perennial  thick  braacbsJ  "**< 
with  an  annual  round  smooth  ate^  ^t* 
leaves  and  dark  purple  Sowers.  The  n*""* 
dog  up  in  the  months  of  September  aslOA- 
iDer,  when  the  plant  begins  to  be  torpid  i^ 
are  chopped  np  into  {necee,  from  two  tooi*' 
ches  lone,  and  are  exported  witbost  CvA^ 
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C08TQ8  SPBCIOSdS. 

pnptntion.  The  qoaatity  coUaoted,  leeording 
to  Dr.  F&lconer,  is  Ter7  la^a,  amotinting  to 
aboat  two  million  poaada  per  aimnm.    The 
cost  of  it*  ooUeotion  and  tramport  to  a  mer- 
cantile depot  in  Cashmere  ia  about  2s.  4d. 
tbe  Dwt,  The  commoditj  ia  laden  on  bullocks 
and  carried  to  tbe  Punjab,  whence  the  lai^er 
pOTtitai  goes  down  tu  itombay,   where    it  ia 
■hipped  foi  the  Red  Sea,  the  Penian  Gulf, 
■nd  (%nia;  a  portion  of  it  Undsits  wayacroas 
the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  into  Hiiidoetaa  Proper, 
nhfiiee  it  is  taken  to  Calcutta,  and  bought  ap 
there  with  avidity  under  the  name  of  potchuk. 
tilt  value  ia  enhanced    at  Jagadree,   on  the 
Jnmna,  to  about  16a.  9d.  or  23b.  4d.^per  cwt. 
Ih  the  Chinese  porta  it  fetches  nearly  double 
that  price  par  cwt.    The    Chinese-  bom  the 
roots  as  an  incense  in  th»    temples  of    their 
gods  and  regaid  it.  aa  aphfodiaiac.     Tbe  im- 
port into  Canton  in  1848  were  414>  piouls, 
and  iu  1859  were  854  pionlS)  and   vaiued  nt 
5,150  dollars.     In  Cariimare  it  is  ehtefty  ased 
for  the  protection  of  balea  of   shawls  from 
huecta.    The  exports  from  Galcntta  wero 
in   1841-42  ,_  12,B47    |  Iv  1848-49  ...2,II0{  worth 
„  1047-48  ...    2,0S0j  }     abcmt  £I,60U  UDiuUr. 
The  sweet  or  mild  Idnd,  called  koosht  she- 
reen,  ia  of  light  yellow  ooloar  and  pleasant 
imill.     Dr.  Boyle  snppoaed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Indian  orris  root,  but  this  is  called 
bekh  i-banafsba,  is  imported  from  the  Red 
Sen,    and    appears  to   be  in  every   respect 
identical    with    the    true    orris    root.     Dr. 
O'Shanghnassy,  writing  in  1842,  says    put- 
chuk  is    of  unknown   origin;  though  usually 
referred  to  Coatus  arabicuaoi  speoiosoa  ;  the 
■oots  ul  tbe  latter  are  quite  insipid  and   ia- 
odorons.  Dr.   Boyle  inclines  to  the  opinion 
ttiat  it  is  in  reality  the  produce  of  an  umballi- 
ferons    plant ;  specimens   have  been    seen  by 
Sir.  Betikett  of  Alljghnr  having  ho^tow  stems. 
—Royle.  p.    360.     0' Shaughnetiy,    p.  6S2. 
Uoj/U  Prodaclive  Re»,  Simmonds. 

C03TUS  ARABICUS.  Linu.  sjb.  of 
C^oatos  apeeiosua.  'I'he  roofs  of  Costns  ara- 
bicos,  Linn,  Fate-,  and  CoBtua  speoiosnis  for- 
■erly  considered  the  souree  of  this  perfume. 
SeeCostiJs,  Putchuk. 

COSTOSARGYHOPHTLLUa  Anindi- 
^oons  species  of  the  spirioal  costas  is  very 
bandant  in  Tenassaiim. — Maton,  Dr.  Wight 
laa  given  figures  of  Costna  NepanleBSis  and 


Bankda  ipMnoaa,  Stm, 
Coatui  anbiout,  Zum.  1  l^ua  epaoioea.  ChntL 
Halleiiiagnadi&)rB.fi»Ia.  |  Uerba  spifali*  himita^ 
StimpA. 


Fuehkara  mDlamii  ttL. 
Bamma  Kaehika       „ 
Kasminmu  f  „ 

KImuka  koahtamn ;    „ 
KnwhtMuu  „ 

id  near  the  banks 


C.   BpeoioBUB  ^  angUBtJfolins. 
Grows  iu  NepaL 

COSTUS   SPECIOauS.   EoxB.   SiL 
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Jandna  HALaAL. 

Kieorkin  Bmo. 

Eimuka  EUtiB- 

Kemboo  „ 

Tebu  gai  SiHOK. 

A  very  elegant  plant  .  

of  rivers  and  other  moist  and  shady  places 
in  BButhem  India,  Ooohin-China,  the  If  oluc- 
cas^  and  Sunda  isianda. 

COSTtJS  ZERUMBET.    P«Ei.    Alpinia 
nutans,  Botcoe, 

COPPER- WARE,  tutenague  ntenw Is,  coral 
and  gloss  beads,  form  a  small  portion  of  the 
Chinese  trade  to  India  ;  the  Chinese  seldont 
e  glass  beads  as  ornaments. 
COTE.  OB  KOT.  A  fort ;  a  castle,  in  which 
sense  we  find  it  frequeutly  used  In  names  o{ 
pUcea  as  Cote-Pootlee,  Cote-Salbahun,  Shers- 
Cote  and  Chirya-Cote.  It  ia  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  KotCa,.  which  Elaproth  tells  us,  being 
adopted  into  the  Mongol,  became  the  orlgia 
of  the  name  of  Ehoten.  We  may  prot»bly 
look  to  the  same  word  for  the  English  Cote^ 
and  its  numerous  derivatives,  asSheepcots, 
Cotawold,  ifea,  &c— Elliot  Supp.  Sel.  da  Say. 
BudtLp.  Iff. 

COTI.  See  Kyana,  p.  567,  568,  569. 
COTI.     The  complement  of  an  arc  to  90'  i 
also  one  of  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle.— Sudda  coti  -  the  sine — Cotijya,  thft 
---sine  of  aii  angle  in  such  atnEUuIe. 
COTON.     Fe.  Cotton. 
COTQNK.     It.  Cotton. 
COTONEASTER     A  spsorea  of  this  trsa 
forms  part  of  the  alpine  vegetatlou  of  Kedar- 
nath.  They  are  very  desirable  garden  shruba- 
from    the     beauty    of    their    foliage,    their 
flowers,,    and    their     fruit.      They    are    aU" 
readily  propagated   by  seeda,  cuttiiiga,  tayer^ 
or  grafting  on   C.   vulgaris,  on  the  oommoa 
quirice,  or  on  the  hanthom.    The  greater  port. 
of  tbe  species  are  natives  of   Asia. — Lovdtm't 
Eney.    of    Treti  and    Shrubs.     Hoffinekter't 
Travth  in  Ceylon. 

COTONEASTER  UICROPHYLLA.  See- 
Evergreens. 
COTONEASTER  BACILLAEIS. 

IF  ROUDB,  FlTNJABI. 


This  b  found  in  the  Satlej  valley  betweea 
Rampnr  and  Sangnam  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
to  10,000  feet.  Wood  used  for  walking  sticks. 
The  alpen-stocks  of  travellersare  made  of  this 
wood — Cleghom.  Puvjait  Seport,  £uUu  UHd 
Kanfra,  p.  80. 

COTTAMBA.     Sctoh.    Ceylon   almond. 

COTTAUALLI.    Tail  Tiu.  Coriaudnua 
sativum.    Coriander  seed. 
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COTTOM. 

COTTA  EALANG,  Tah.  Apooogeton 
monoBtEtchyon-  Thunb.  Common I7  found 
growing  in  the  beds  of  tanka.  Root  eaten 
in  C&fTraria  as  a  great  delicacy ;  it  iB  relished 
by  the  natives  of   India. — Aintlie,  page  218 

COTTIMBIRI.     Can.  Coriander  seed, 

COTTON. 


Kutun 

Ah. 

Bomuld 

Das. 

Buomwal 

DUT. 

Katoeo 

Coton 

Fr. 

BatimwoUe 

Ghk. 

K.^ 

Odz. 

Eai 

Hind. 

B>mb*gU 

It. 

Cotoue 

L«. 

Bombu 

Euttoa 


P«B». 


Fumba 

Baweloa 

Algndao  Port. 

Cblobta-chaUja       Bus. 

Rumaga  „ 

Eapwa;  Earpai ;   Saks. 

Algodon  Sp. 

Bomull  Sw. 

Panji  Tam. 

Fatd  TsL. 

Gottoa  wool  conatata  oF  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  seeds  of  species  of  Oosaypinm,  and  the 
plants  have  been  characteriatio  of  India  from 
the  eatlieat  times,  and  at  the  present  day, 
the  great  majority  of  its  people  are  clothed 
with  fabrics  made  from  cotton,  which  is  woven 
to  a  large  extent  in  India,  but  largely  also  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  England,  in  1861, 
there  were  upwards  of  500,000  peraons  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  whom 
nearly  100,000  were  working  in  Lancashire  ; 
a  number  eqoal  to  25  towns  of  20,000 
inhabitants  each,  all  wholly  engaged 
cotton  trade.  The  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
the  workers  in  iron,  steel,  bnua,  copper,  tin, 
and  wood,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
tradesmen  supported  by  them  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  half  that  number  (250,000).  The  women 
uid  children,  and  those  not  able  to  work  and 
dependent  entirely  on  the  cotton  operatives, 
may  be  taken  as  half  those  at  work  (250,000). 
The  total  number  of  persons  then  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  manufactures  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  800,000 
were  in  Lancashire  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Thefirst  distinct  notice  of  cotton  is 
in  the  Book  of  Eather,  i.  t.  6,  where  its  Sans- 
crit name  Karpoa  is  translated  greensi  in  the 
English  Bible.  Herodotus  and  Cteaias 
notice  it,  but  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Alexander  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  plant,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Theophrastaa  and  also  in  Pliny.  In  America, 
two  distinct  varieties  are  indigenous  ;  G. 
Barbadense,  yielding  the  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  and  O.  pemvianum  or  aoumi- 
Datum,  that  which  is  produced  in  South 
America.  India,  also,  has  two  distinct  species, 
G.  faerbaceum,  ot  the  common  cotton  of 
India,  which  has  spread  to  th»  south  of 
Europe,  and  G.  arboreum,  or  tree  cotton, 
which  yields  little,  if  any,  of  the  cotton  of 
commerce, and  ia  very  disUnot  from  the  npecies 
of  Bombax  often  called  cotton-tne  and  ailk 
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COTTON. 

cotton-tree.  Hw  apedea  of  the  genu  gos^' 
pium  coasiat  of  large  oc  mall  shrnba,  t*d 
one  forms  a  b«e.  All  have  alternate  leana, 
which  are  more  or  less  palmate  or  lobed,  utd 
usually  covered,  as  well  as  ^le  young  bruebei, 
with  little  black  dots,  and  the  nerves  bsW 
haveone  or  more  glands.  The  flowers  are  Urge, 
showy,  more  or  less  yellow  or  red,  conetitiug 
of  five  petals,  united  at  their  base,  aabeordUe 
flat  and  epreaditig.  Each  cell  cootuiis  from  & 
to  7  ovoid  seeds,  from  the  seed-coats  uf  which 
arises  the  filamentona  substance,  which  by 
its  twisting  envelopes  the  seeds.  Aloug  witli 
this  cotton  there  is  often  a  short  covering, 
called  fuzE  by  plantera.  Cotton  wool  is  funn- 
ed of  tubular  baire,  which,  in  drying,  hecoiH 
flattened,  and  are  transparent,  withimt  joioU, 
and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  Under  water, 
they  appear  like  dis tine t,  flat,  narrow,  ribandit 
with  occaaiooally  a  transverse  line,  wbiob  in- 
dicates the  end  of  cells.  This  twisted  oater* 
of  the  cotton  fibre  is  probably  the  reuonviiy 
cottOQ  cloth  is  not  so  well  fitted  as  liueo  for 
surgical  dressings.  But  being  a  woraa  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  linen,  it  is  well  sailed  for 
inner  clothing,  where  the  object  is  to  pn- 
serve  uniformity  of  temperature,  as  it  will 
retain  bent,  and  prevent  the  body  being  v 
readily  affected  by  external  heat  or  cold.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  condensea  less  frtelj 
than  linen  the  vapour  of  perspiralioo,  bat 
absorbs  it  readily  when  it  has  been  condeiunl 
into  the  form  of  sweat.  {Royle,  po^e  289.)  The 
cotton  plant,  Oossypinm  hcrbaceum,  of  whiclL 
there  are  many  varieties,  is  iudigeiioua  in  tha 
tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Amfrics. 
It  flourishes  also  in  the  southeni  province*  <rf 
the  United  SUtee  ;  sad,  although  an  emtie 
there,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  siiocet^ 
that  ita  produce  is  an  important  article  tt 
oommerce.  Cotton  wool  bears  value  ae- 
cording  to  its  color,  length,  strength,  ud 
fineness  of  fibre.  Pure  whiteness  isgeoerallj 
held  to  denote  a  secondary  quality  ;  whilati 
yellowish  tinge,  provided  it  be  not  theresn'tof 
casoal  exposure  to  damp,  or  the  natural  t£cl 
of  an  unfavorable  season,  is  indicative  of  su- 
perior fineness.  Many  varieties  of  raw  cottM 
are  seeu  in  commerce,  each  sort  being  asnilly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  locality  wbm 
it  is  produced  ;  but  the  main  distinctioii  V 
cognised  is  that  between  the  long  sod  sbot 
stapled  qualities  ;  though  of  these,  agaio,lkM 
are  different  degrees  of  exoellance.  71m  "M 
island"  cotton  of  Georgia  (so  named  (no 
being  raised  on  certain  narrow  sandy  >>>'|* 
lying  along  the  coast  of  that  pronW^ii 
esteemed  the  best  of  the  long>ata|^  tJH ; 
and  the  "  upland"  produce  of  the  same  Mt 
excels  amongst  the  short-stapled  da*" 
The  iudigenooa  Auatio  cottoDls  ezdiwwr 

!l«-^-o- 


of  tha  Jatter  speoiss.  The  muitractnra  of 
coltoo— OB  BFt  in  Earope  of  growth  so 
recent  u  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  begin- 
ning oftbe  lerenteenth  century — hug  been  car- 
Tied  on  in  India  from  Tei?  remote  antiquity. 
As  noticed  tibove,  Harodotne,  and  nt  a  later 
period,  Arrian,  apeak  of  certain  nild  trees  in 
that  country  pro:tuciiig  a  kind  of  wool  supe- 
rioT  to  that  of  the  eheep  of  their  day,  and 
state  that  a  cloth  woven  from  this  eubetance 
was  in  universal  wear  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  time.  The  natives  had,  indeed, 
attained  such  a  perfection  in  the  arte  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  de- 
licacy of  their  finest  cloths  emulated  the 
gossamer's  web,  and  seemed  to  set  competi- 
tion at  defiance.  Yet  neither  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  his  Ubor,  nor  his  acknowledged 
manunl  skill,  hfis  enabled  the  Indian  artisan 
to  vilbstitnd  the  trinrnpha  of  meehauical 
gsniuB.  And  the  striped  and  figured  muslius 
of  Dacca,  so  long  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  the  beauty  and  dalicacy  of  their 
fabric,  are  now  almost  entirely  displaced  by 
the  productions  of  Manchester  and  Paisley. 
But  cotton  is  neverthelens,  even  now,  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  Indian  agriculture. 
It  forms  part  of  an  established  course  iu 
most  village  lands  liiTuughoat  the  plain  coun- 
try ;  and  except  upon  swampy,  desert,  or 
absolutely  sterile  ground,  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  which  it  cannot  readily  be  grown. 
Tiirooghout  British  India,  the  aggregate 
extent  of  cotton  growth  was  very  recently  u< 
less  than  5,147,223  acres.  The  Board  of  Tr»di 
Teturns  show  that  the  total  importe  into  Great 
Britun  of  Indian  cotton.during  five  years  (from 
1B49-50  to  1853-54,)  were  as  under  viz 
lbs. 


COTTOH. 

peculiar  to  itself.  The  Indian  Tariety  is 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics  of 
ixtraordinary  durability  and  wonderful  fine- 
less  ;  its  color  too  is  snperior,  hot  the  staple 
short  The  American  species  on  the  other 
hand,  excels  in  lengch  of  staple  ;  the  plant 
yields  more  flowers,  and  each  flower  a  larger 
pod,  whilst  the  qunntity  of  seed  contained  ia 
the  pod  is  smaller  and  more  readily  separated 

.  the  fibre.  Mr.  Laing,  ina  letter  to  The 
Tinia,ahiivs  that  Sir  C.  Wood,  as  to  the  future 
pply  of  Indian  cotton,  makes  it  entirely  a 
question  of  price,  citing  the  authority  of  Iiord 
Hardinge  ten  years  ago  ;  while  Mr.  Laing 
thinks  that  both  climate  and  soil  are  so  mncb 
against  India,  that  its  average  produce  per  acre 
will  never  apinrciach  that  of  America,  but  he 

sto  exempt  Uharwar.     Mr.  A.  N.  Shaw, 

WHS    Collector    of    Dharwar,   corrects 

both.     He  expresses  an  opinion  that    while 

Icing's  facts  may  hold  good  of  indigcn- 

cotton,  there  are  few  parts  of  India  nhere 
American  cotton  will  uol  grow  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  Alabama,  the  best  cation  field  in  America 
for   green   seed.     The    average  produce   per 

uf  seed-cotton  of  the  whole  cotton  states 
is  about  630  lb.  ;  1  ,riO0  lb.  of  seed-cotton  are 
stud  to  produce  from  400  to  500  lb.  of  market- 
able wool  At  Dharwar,  iu  1844,  after  a 
careful  analysis,  it  was  found  that  cotton 
grown  from  American  seed  yielded  from  350 
to  400  lb.  of  seed-cotton  per  acre.  Similar 
success  was  met  with  in  Sind.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  progressive  advance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Amercan  cotion  in  Dharwar. 

AcaW  OSDSa  CCLTIVATtON. 

Yean.  Americitn  Cotton.  Native  Cuttoa.  Total. 


From! 


10.673.653 
43,093,473 
698,218,670 


Madras, 
Bombay, 

Total  from  India...     652, 
From  other  countries.. .3,368,282,031 


Total  imported  by  G,  Britain,  4,021,067,832 

The  indigenous  plant  of  India  is  an  annual, 
and  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  that 
cbarsoterises  varioas  districts.  The  Ameri- 
can  plant,  though  in  reality  perenual,  is 
prActioally  an  annual  in  India  ;  for  in 
India  neither  native  nor  foreign  cotton  it 
cultivated  on  the  same  ground  more  than  one 
year  in  three,  its  properties  being  found  to 
exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 
American  cotton  grows  well  on  the  black  soil 
of  India,  but  thrives  still  better  on  the  tight 
red  bods.  Kach  species  poiseasea  advantages 
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18G1  .  . 

31,000 

223,000 

254,009 

18o=.  . 

42.000 

223.000 

264,000 

18SS.. 

28,000 

251,000 

27S,fl0O 

IBM.. 

41,000 

258,000 

293,000 

1855.. 

63,000 

210,000 

273.000 

1856.. 

50.000 

]  91.000 

2*1,000 

18.17.. 

82,000 

IBT.OOO 

379,000 

1858.. 

101,000 

253,000 

863,000 

18C9.. 

105,000 

31.1.000 

820,000 

1860  . , 

isd,uoo 

230,000 

387,000 

1861.. 

154,000 

234,000 

888,000 

1862., 

301,000 

177,000 

378,000 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  of  Liverpool,  iu  his  An- 
nual Cotton  Circular  at  the  close  of  1862, 
gave 

Import  of  Cotton  into  Great  Britain, 
Amuicu.  Eait  ladik.  Biuil,  Egrptiui,  ftc.  TVtti]. 
31  1,841,000         086.000  2OS.DO0         8,031,000 

S2      72,000      1,073,000  300,000         1,445,000 

Export  of  Cotton  from  Great  Britain. 
Amarioan.  But  lodis.  Btuil,  EgTptliu,  Ac.  TotaL 
Gl      268,000       400,040  5,000  677,000' 

ea       86,D0O       440,000  38,000  d64,000 

Thus  Great  Britain  exported  more  than  a 
third  of  its  whola  import 
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Tbe  rulers  of  British  India  long  ago  made  the 
first  attempt  to  esMnd  cotton  cnltiv&tioii,  to  im- 
prove the  atftple,Mid  to  est  ablisb  better  methods 
of  clesDing  aud  pucking  the  product^  for  the 
diatiibation  of  seed  of  a  euperiur  qaalit; 
oommeaced  so  tax  back  as  tbe  year  17tt8. 

Ifurma-bun  cotton  la  grown  in  H&lwa, 
ftnd  onltiTsted  in  siuall  qouitities  all  over 
Hindoostan,  and  ita  produce  is  in  great  re- 
quest  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kind  of 
brafamiuioal  thread.  It  is  a  bushy  plant, 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  mtcb  feeti  and 
lasts  about  six  years, 

la  the  Punjab,  in  1866,  the  total  area  under 
cotton  cultivation  was  about  624,193  acres,most 
in  tbe  Umritaur  and  Rawul  Pindee  dirisions  ; 
and  least  in  the  Feahawur  diriaion  ;  the  Bofa- 
tack,  Goordaspoor,  and  Umballa  districts  being 
those  in  vhich  the  largest  extent  of  groaad 
is  sown  with  cotton  ;  vhile  in  Simla  and  Siraa 
districts  it  was  hardly  grown  at  all.  The  average 
produce  per  acre,  ^ter  tbe  cotton  is  cleaned 
from  its  seed,  is  a  little  over  one  mannd  (or 
SOlbs,),  the  rate  varying  from  three  maandi 
^2401bs.}  in  the  Hooshyarpour,  to  16  seen 
(321bs.)  in  the  Kangra  district. 

Cotton  grows  to  great  perfection  in  Bundel- 
khund  and  its  produce  is  not  only  more 
^undant,  bat  also  of  a  softer  texture  and 
of  a  whiter  colimr  then  that  of  the  Doab  : 
hence  it  bears  a  higher  price  and  is  more 
eagerly  sought  after.  It  has  alnays  formed 
the  staple  commodity  of  tbe  Oalpee  market 
The  purcbases  of  Government  Ht  one  period 
amounted  to  forty  lakhs  a  year,  and  of  private 
iodividQalSjit  is  said,  to  ly  lakhs.  In  1830, 
tbe  former  were  discontinued  and  the  btter 
dwindled  down  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
barely  seven  lakhs. 

The  Doab,  as  well  as  Bundlecnnd,  have 
alwaya  grown  oonuderable  quantities  of  cot- 
ton.— (Soyle.  Bonynge  Amtriea,  page  38.) 

Tbe  cotton  of  Jaloun  and  Jhansi  (writes 
Hr.  Bell)  was  formerly  much  celebrated. 
Eoonob.  is  nov  the  great  mart  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Jaloun 
territory.  Mr.  Bell,  after  mddng  careful 
inqniries,  asoertaiued  that  the  cotton  of  Baag- 
ohenss  wu  that  which  then  was  in  most 
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I  repnta  with  tii«  nattrea  of  thou  pnti,  iike 
I  gave  about  7^  perc«at  more  for  it  tbin  lor  At 
other  best  kinds.  Thedirtaetisoathesoathiif 
the  Chumbul,  near  Dholpoie,  ud  iboden 
probably  very  similar  in  soil  and  elimiti 
to  that  of  jaloou  and  Jhansi,  which  hi 
not  very  far  distant.  As  these  diitriets,  aiwtll 
as  Bundlecnnd,  lie  to  the  westward  irf  tht 
Jurnna,  and  have  always  been  faniant  unaag 
the  natives  for  their  cotton,  it  is  pi:oba% 
owing  to  some  physioal  peculiarities  of  xol, 
or  of  elimata,  that  the  cotton  is  prodaNdof 
a  better  quality,  for  we  cannot  discover  tbit 
it  has  the  advantage  of  any  more  eutfil 
culture  or   oleaning. — {Rcyle) 

Mr.  Merc«r,  an  American  planter,  iqwrtsd 
"  Dbarwar  as  more  like  thelHissiiiippidiBiate 
than  any  other  he  inet  with  in  Indi^  Ht 
elevation  modiGss  the  climate,  which  ilu 
feels  the  influence  of  both  monsoons  or  nin^ 
so  that  it  never  becomes  extremely  diy ,  sod 
is  never  inundated  with  exceaiive  rainai"  aad 
the  seed  retoios  to  its  original  Uei- 
ioan  character,  instead  of  deteriorating  u 
in  other  parts  of  India,  {Bonyngt  Amtrits, 
pagt*  16  to  40.)  The  mode  of  improvii^ 
the  Indian  cotton,  which  aeMns  to  bold 
forth  tbe  surest  promise  of  eventoal  bdo- 
cess  is  to  bestow  all  possible  atlentioa 
npon  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Mobih, 
Upland,  or  Mexican  cotton  :  which  (iu  Iixb) 
are  prao^oally  one  and  the  same  Tsriety, 
denomination  only  varying  according  te 
the  locality  from  whence  imported.  TIui 
is  the  sort  of  cotton  for  which  there  wosli 
always  be  an  unlimited  demand  at  Mancheata. 
The  proport  on  of  its  seed  being  consideiablj 
less  than  that  of  most  other  cotton,  U 
equal  area  sown  with  New  Orleans  is  laan 
valuable  than  if  sown  with  other  exotiB 
or  indigenous  Indian  seed  ;  it  gives  a  lugtr 
yield.  It  yields  more  wool  iu  piopotiaiL 
It  commands  a  hier  price  in  the  aiAA 
It  requires  no  peculiar  mode  of  oaltoit 
or  treatment,  other  than  is  ftppliable  te 
indigenousspeciea.  When  this  class  of  eottn 
shaUgain  a  Grm  footing  in  India,  it  mnstrat 
entirely  with  the  discretion  of  oultivaton  sad 
dealers,  whethertbey  will  attempt introdoaa| 
the  finer  staples  in  oarticular  looalitiM. 
But  the  New  Orleans  seed  must  be  rdicdt^ 
as  the  most  generally  remunerative,  indtb 
most  noiversally  suitable  to  Indian  soIIimI 
climates.  In  the  Southern  Mahratta  eonitT 
one  cwt.  of  clean  cotton  par  acre  may  biK- 
ited  a  fair  yield — {DMblm  OniK^lIt- 
ffoiint,  June  1857.) 

Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Oangei,  tbm 
are  20,000  square  miles  of  soil  wbiek  utsit 
seems  to  have  intended  for  one  nst  ccttn 
field.    There  ia  the  great  depth  of  n&dy  Uaa 


Into  which  the  long  taproot  of  this  plant  mnj  |  Undraa  Presidency  baTO  iDcreaaed  of  lata 
dali«  and  there  are  the  fertiliaiMg  raitia,  and,  I  v^ara,  nud  if  cotton  be  still  udC  giown  in 
fitiliDg  them,  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  vhioh  i  the  quantity   or    ot    the    quality    desired. 


ttat  top  root  requiraii,  iu  order  to  auclc 
,  tttsteDance.  There  is  the  hot  sun  to  drnw  the 
frnit  to  maturity,  and  there  also  is  a  redundant 
]Mpiilatiun  to  go  forth  and  gather  the  harveat. 
These  are  the  conditious  under  which  cotton 
becomes  an  enormona  produoe. 

Cotton  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  aea-board 
•f  Cutck,  and  in  the  fertile  peninsula  of 
Oonrat. 

iifrar.— The  grand  c(>ttoii>6eldoflnuia,bow- 
erer,  lies  partly  within  the  dominions  of  the 
fiium,  and  partly  in  thn  provinoe  of  Nagpore. 
The  extent  of  oottun  cultivation  throughout 
this  TBst  tract  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 
near  &p|iroach  to  accuracy.  But  this  region  ii 
beyond  duubt  the  |i:irt  o(  India  from  wbiuh  the 
largest  supply  muat  ever  be  hoped  for.  Chun- 
delce,  a  very  &ae  cuttoii  fubrio  <if  India,  sc 
cxistly  as  to  be  used  i>uly  in  native  cuurU,  it 
wftde  from  Berar,  or  0»aira'jtee,  cotton.  The 
chief  Care  is  bestowed  on  tlio  preparation  of 
the  thread  which,  when  of  very  ttne  quality, 
sells  for  its  weight  in  silver,  The  weavers 
irurl  in  a  dark  under  ground  room,  the  wnlli 
of  which  «re  kept  purposely  damp  to  prevent 
dflst  from  ilying  abouL  Ootnraotae  cotton  is 
alone  used  (Elliot.)  It  is  staled  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Terry,  "the  most  prnctical 
and  skilled  of  the  American  pl;inters  formerly 
employed  experimentally  by  Govemmeut," 
that  "the  plant  yielding  what  is  knowu  in 
the  inarket  as  Omraotee  cotton,  and  which, 
probably,  does  nut  difTer  from  thatoE  Goozerat, 
IJB  ft  distinct  variety  from  that  of  other  parts 
«f  India,  having  three  lobes  only  in  the  cap' 
Biil«,  while  the  latter  has  four  j  and  that  that 
cotton,  if  well  prepared,  is  equal  to  any  Ame- 
rican cotton  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  manu- 
factures of  England." 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  who  wrote  the  Ootti>n 
JSand-hook  for  the  Madras  Presidency,  drew 
the  following  four  general  conclusions,  viz. 

Ist.  American  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the 
profit  is  questionable. 

2Qd.  Indian  cotton  may  be  improved)  but 
only  to  a  degree. 

8rd.  American  ootton  mnst  always  o<»u- 
mand  a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

4th.  The  demand  for  Indian  Cotton  most 
always  depend  on  the  supply  of  Amerioau. 
Buta  superior  cotton  can  nndonbtedly  be 
rtaised  in  the  Camatio  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
the  prodnctlon  of  the  common  native  fibre. 
'X'ha  tenure  of  land  in  the  Madias  Presidency 
leaves  the  ryot  free  to  grow  what  crop  he 
pleases ;  there  ia  no  export  doty  or  special 
tax  on  cotton,  and  the  assessment  is  nowhere 
faeav;.    The  exports   of  cotton  from  the 


must  be  that  some  other  crop 
is  more  remunerative  to  the  ryot.  A  steady 
murket  at  a  remunerative  price  is  the  great 
want,  ail d  this  the  mercantile  community  alone 
can  etippiy.  There  is  grown  in  India  a  vast 
supply  oE  cotton  and  it  is  capable  of  increasa 
by  extended  cnttivutiou  cuusequent  on  in- 
creased demand.  A  Inrgs  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting supply  is  absorbed  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers, but  is  capable  of  diversion  if  in- 
creased prices  are  offered  by  exporters.  The 
diversion  toother  markets  may  be  immediate; 
but  an  increase  rfquires  the  lapse  of  at  lenst 
one  season  after  the  demand  arises,  and  some 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  dtminiid. 
Every  rise  in  price  of  Indian  cotton  in  Eng- 
land, however  small,  if  likely  to  be  permnncnt, 
exercises  an  immediate  effect  on  the  export 
of  Gotbm  from  India  to  Euiiland  ;  the  quality 
ia  ciipable  of  great  impr<ivement,hut  bya  more 
tedious  prouesii.  The  Americiin  cotton  plant 
cannot  withstand  so  much  dr<>aght  as  the 
hiiliaii.  The  ordinary  native  cotton  cleaning 
machine,  for  freeing  the  cotton  fibre  from  the 
seeds,  has  nut  yet  been  eqnnlled  by  all  the 
mechanical  skill  of  Europe. 

At  Coirabntore,  theOuimm  or  best  indigenous 
cottnn  is  raised  in  rot>iti<>u  of  two  yeari",  with 
c.uiiiboo,  Faiiicum  spicatum,  and  chulnm, 
Sorghum  vulgare.  Tlie  Oopnm  cotton  is 
rused  ou  black  soil,  but  tbe  little  Bourbon 
cotton  is  grown  in  redaoil.  Qossypium  ludi- 
cum  grows  wild  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  drills  in  Bellary,  along 
with  cholum  or  mil'et ;  with  the  former  the 
drills  are  about  six  feet  apart,  and  have 
from  four  to  six  rows  of  cholum, bet  ween  each 
one  of  cotton  ;  with  the  latter,  tbe  drills  of 
cotton  are  only  threo  feet  apart,and  have  two 
rows  of  millet  between  them.  When  the  crop  of 
the  millet  is  out  down,  a  very  singular  and  sud> 
den  change  occurs,  one  day  nothing  is  seen 
but  yellow  grain,  which,  on  the  next,  disap- 
pears, and  a  thick  crop  of  green  cotton,  about 
half  a  yard  high,  remains.  None  of  the  fields 
are  enclosed,  but  they  are  generally  protected 
at  the  aides  of  the  road,  by  roivs  of  the  prickly 
Jamaica  yellow  thistle,  Argemone  Mexicana. 

In  Mysore,large  belts  of  land  in  tbe  northern 
and  central  talouks  are  deemed  excellent  for 
cotton  cultnre. 

In  Ceylon,  cotton  is  grown  very  generally 
both  by  the  Singalese  and  Tamul  races,  but 
upon  no  regular  plan  nor  to  any  extent. 

In  Bengal  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ia 
considerabTs,  except  in  Assam,  Tipperah, 
and  Chittagong.  In  the  two  latter  distriots 
a  large  export  trade  in  this  article  appears 
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to  be  growing  up>  but,  with  this  ezoeption, 
the  whole  of  the  cuCtun  of  lower  Ben- 
gal is  retained  fur  its  iiwn  consamption.  Tt 
ia  found  that  any  decline  in  imtive  weaving 
is  cuntined  to  tlie  towns;  ill  the  viIla;:;eK  it  ts 
atiil  going  ou  much  aa  uiual.  In  the  villages 
both  the  cotton  growers  and  those  wlio  re- 
ceive cotton  from  them  tie  a  payment  in  kind, 
find  it  more  convenietit  to  make  their  own 
«loth  at  home  than  to  purchase  it  tOAiy  made. 
The  women  spiu  the  thread,  and  the  Tillage 
weaver  is  then  hired  to  manufacture  the  piece, 
or  the  work  is  given  ont  to  him  by  the  job, 
and  he  ia  ;iaid  in  cotton.  Thus,  whilst  the 
weavers  in  town  are  unable  to  purchase  cob- 
ton  from  its  excessive  dearneas,  the  weavers 
in  Tillages  are  supplied  with  the  material  by 
the  pereons  who  employ  them,  and  who  also 
pay  them  in  cotton.  In  the  eastern  district's, 
cotton  weaving  has  declined  altogether,  simply 
from  the  fact  tliat  there  U  little  local  culti- 
vation, and,  consequently,  the  facilities  indi- 
cated are  not  aSurded  to  the  native  weavers, 
and  the  demand  for  native  goods  is  greater 
than  in  the  western  districts. 


In  the  lower  provi 
cultivation    of   the  i 


a  of  Bei>ga], where  the 
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called  attention  to  the  soil  of  the  Delts  ■( 
the  Hooghly  as,  in  his  opinion,  admirablj 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  American  cotton  of 
the  hiack-serded  long  staple  variety.  A 
small  quantity,  raised  by  him  in  1833  o* 
Saugor  Island,  from  Sea-Island  seed,  wh 
pronounced  by  good  jndges  of  the  article  h 
the  best  tfaey  had  seen  of  Indian  growth. 
On  comparing  this  cutton  with  that  grown 
nearthe  MutlaAnd,  allowing  for  deteriuntioa 
from  age,  the  latter  is  supartor  to  the  fomtfr 
in  every  respect  The  onusually  heavy  inno- 
dation  of  the  sea,  in  1S33,  swept  away 
the  various  cultures  introduced  on  Saag>« 
Island,  and  with  them  this  thriTing  cotton 
plantation, 

111  Biirmah,  the  description  of  cottoa 
grown  is  almost  all  of  indigenous  growth, 
(Gosaypium  herbaceura)  and  it  reaches  a 
very  fair  staple.  The  soil  on  which  it  thrivei 
best  is  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  na- 
merouH  mountain  slreams  and  rivulets  on 
their  subsidence  at  the  close  of  ths  south- 
west monsouii.  It  also  grows  very  well  tn 
recent  forest  clearings,  where,  often,  soils  con- 
considerable  portion  of  peaty  i 


limited  to  the  requirements  cif  the  local 
popalatioo,  there  are  five  districts — viz., 
Ohittagong,  Cuttack,  Maunbhoon,  Loharnug- 
gur,  and  Assam — in  each  of  which  up- 
wards of  10,0UU  acres  of  soil  lire  so  ap- 
propriated of  cotton  culture.  And  in  some  of 
theae,aa  well  as  in  severHl  other  districts  where 
the  present  acreage  is  considerebly  less,  it  is 
known  that  tlie  cultivation  might  be  widely  ex- 
tended, lu  the  North-WeBtern  Provinces,  a 
return  showed  that  cotton  i^j  more  or  less, 
firowii  ill  every  purgunnnh  or  district — from 
Kumaon,  with  260  awes,  to  Banda,  which 
exhibits  230,557  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
no  less  £av»rable  to  the  production  i>f  cotton. 
TIm  indigenous  cotton  of  Dacca  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  iU  superior  qualily, 
is  cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna 
from  Feriugybazar  to  Edilporein  Backergunge, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  mites  ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brahmaputra  creek  (the  ancient  channel 
of  the  river  of  the  same  nameX  and  along  the 
Luckia  and  Banar.  It  presents  different 
ahadw  of  quality,  the  finest  of  which  is  named 
photee,  and  is  the  n.aterial  of  which  the  deli- 
cate muslins  are  made.  It  is  described  by 
Boxburgh  as  diffeiiag  from  the  com- 
mon herbaceooi  cotton  plant  of  Bengal 
In  several  particolare,  but  chiefly  in  hav- 
ing a  longer,  finer  and  softer  fibre  than  it. 

Tfafl  Sea-Island  variety  was  formerly  success* 
fully  grown  in  the  Sunderbuns.     About  the 
year     1833,    the    lat«     Uc.    James   Eyd 
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almost  entirely    ter  and  lignite  are  met  with,  and   ^pear  Twy 


table  for  the  good  of  the  plant.  It  appears 
to  thrive  also  in  a  limestone  soil,  whick 
abounds  iu  these  provinces. 

The  average  produce  of  cotton  in  Amherst 
Province  for  five  years  was  oalculated  aa  ful- 


Tesn. 

K^ 

Mds. 

Tears.     lAerea 

i 

Udi. 

185657 

1867-58 
1858-59 

325 
315 
379 

1398   1859.60   320 
1364   1860-61    211 

1638                I 

I37S 

907 

Au  acre  is  estimated  to  yield  about  -{| 
maunds  of  cotton,  value  15  fiupeea,aiMt  wbick 
when  corded  was  sold  in  the  Moulmein  baaus 
at  au  average  »f  Rupees  24.  Several  effivts 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Bormae  pes* 
sout  to  take  to  the  culture  of  foreign  coUo^ 
but  he  was  most  imprtuiticable  in  thia  mfocL. 
In  Tenasserim  a  small  quantity  of  Fefnaat- 
buco  cotton  (Gossypinm  acnminatnm}  was 
grown  from  seed  introduced  by  Mr.  BlooUt 
Bod  Major  Mao-Farquhar  ;  it  appeared  » 
Anuria  well,  bnt  is  cultivated  (^enerailysbrt 
houses  in  a  very  insignificaut  qnantity. 

Borneo. — Cotton  is  grown  by  the  sea  Dnki 
of  Borneoi  aofficient  in  quantity  for  tMraa* 
nse,  and    to    make    ch^s  for    exportrtia^ 

China  has  been  a  largely  importing  om^ 

try.  The  cotton  growing  area  in  that  ooostiy 

iB,hovever,  very  large,the  population  d 
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jniinatrioiis, — {Loiv's  Sarawak,  p.  55.  Dublin 
Vaieersity  Magazine,  June  18o7.) 
Ama-ica, — Mr.  BuDynuu.ftnAmtriciin gentle- 
man lung  rsHidenC  in  India,  vns  of  (ipiaion 
that  America  Iiaa  reached  tier  utinoat  limit  of 
producini;  ottoti,  and  tlat  Indiit  must  be  da- 
peoded  on  in  future.  Hestated  tbat  in  America 
thereliadbeenafaJlingiiffin  progressive  increase 
of  5 1| J  per  cent.,  and  tliat  [irubabiy  in  the  next 
tfu  •jiia.t*  tliere  would  be  no  iiicreuse  over  the 
Itui  till.  Si'  it  may  be  said,  he  ndda,  that  tbe 
{■ruduction  of  c<>tton  in  America  haa  not 
increased  materially  fur  twelve  yeira — there 
hiiviTigbeen  only  an  increase  of  160,000  bales 
yearly,  over  the  former  six.  From  tbe  year 
1 U39  to  1850.  the  cotton  crop  in  America  waa 
cumparntiviily  stationary  inqnaatity  ;  aud  tbe 
t»>ttiin  cru|i  realized  more  in  dolkrs  fur  five 
years— from  1835  to  1840 — than  in  the  two 
fullowing  periods  from  1 840  to  1 846,  and  fnim 
1 845  tu  1 850.  He  conulnded,  that  cotton  udiuite 
of  no  further increa^e  fur  tbe  emplgymentof 
uddiiiunalhauds.and  the  cotCou  states  complain 
tliHt  the  land  yields  them  nearly  uuE-tbird  lesa 
produce,  and  sells  for  one-third  leas  price. 
I'utton  planting  in  the  ICaatern  States  is  below 
L.  20°  N.  It  will  not  even  do  well  low  down 
in  Florida,  i»id  the  chief  cultivation  is  norUi- 
wards  of  the  27  deg.  to  36  deg.  N  latitude. 
Probably  India  produces  tnice  the  quautity 
that  America  does.  AmericAus  consume  1 1  j 
\\ia.  (lerheadandit  has  bsHn  calculated  that  tlie 
Eaet  Indian  people  consume  20  lbs.  per  head  ; 
but  Great  Brihiin  only  4^  lbs.  pechuad. 

ludian  Cotton  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
spin,  from  its  often  breaking,  and  requiring 
more  turns  uf  the  spindle,  from  it£ 
xburtness  of  fibre,  than  that  of  America,  But 
the  yarn  made  from  a  pound  of  L^t  Indian 
cotton  which  cost  3^  pence  starling,  will  bell 
for  7  pence,  while,  Irom  the  American,  which 
coat  ii  pence  the  lb.,  tbe  yarn  sells  (or  7| 
pence.' 

IJutive  Indian  Cotton  is  a  small  podded,  amall 
seeded,  short  stapled  vnriety:  butin  picking  the 
seed.in  carefully  gatheriug  and  giuning,it  may 
be  much  improved.  Dr.  Clegboni  mentioned 
that  he  had  examiued  and  compared  all  the 
a[>ecies  of  Gossypium  in  the  Herbariani  of  the 
Botanical  Society  (uoiupriiiing  the  cuilectioiis 
of  Buclianan  Hamilton  and  Lady  Dalbousie, 
iwitb  contributions  from  Wight, Campbell,&c.) 
»D'l  nl<w  those  iu  tbe  Herbarium  of  Frofes- 
Bor  Balfour,  with  a  view  to  expiscate  the 
specific  charactara  by  which  to  discriminate 
tbem  from  one  another  :  he  considered  tbe 
eotire  aeries  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
striking  diSereuces  which  soil,  climate,  and 
coltnre  produce  in  specied,  and  which  may 
[Appear  in  catiire^  gi^ng  lise  to  a  miillipUca- 
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tion  of  apecies.  The  whole  group  of  so-oalled 
npecies  seemed  to  him  referrable  to  O.  her- 
baceum,  Linn.,  U.  arboreum.  Linn,  G.  barba- 
dense,  Atnri,and  G.  acuminatum,  Roxb. 

Testimony  is,  now,  conclusive  that  India 
can  grow  tbe  New  Orleans  plant  as  well 
as  the  native  one,  Mr.  Shaw  says,  on  this 
point  (Cotton  Beport,  pages  318  and  319), 
—the  plant  from  New  Orleaua  seed  is  aa 
hardy  as  tbe  native  one,  and  the  return  ranch 
larger.  Tbe  only  cotton  that  can  compete 
with  the  American  is  the  New  Orleans,  or 
other  importud  staplesi  but  never  the  native 

Experiments  in  Darwar  were  commenced 
by  him  in  1842.  The  Government  afterwards 
sent  down  one  American  planter  and  one 
English  planter,  who  had  farmti  of  their  own. 
Tbey  were  abolished  because  tJiey  did  nothing. 
The  ryots  caltivated  better.  When  he  left,  in 
November  1847,  25,000  acres  of  land  were 
under  Now  Oileaas  cotton.  He  did  not  at 
nil  interfere  with  the  planters.  His  object  as 
Collector  was  to  beat  the  planters,  if  he  could, 
with  tbe  ryots,  and  he  did  beat  them. 

Dr.  Wight  eays,  (Cotton  Ketura,  p.ige 
337),  the  New  Orleans  plant  is  constitution- 
ally US  well  adapted  for  sustaining  the  high 
temperature  of  our  Indian  hot  season  as  even 
the  native  one,  and  after  a  temporary  check 
from  long-continued  drought,it  revives  folly  as 
quick  an  (he  other. 

Mr.  Sympson,  an  American  planter,  says 
(page  380,)  three  years  of  experience  at 
Coimbatore,  has  crmvinced  me  tbat  the  natives 
are,  and  most  ever  remain,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  cotton  culture  will  always  b« 
carried  ou  iu  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Shaw  says  (at  page  186,  Cotton  Re- 
port,) Cottim  cultivation  in  India  would  not  be 
a  profitable  speculation  for  Europeans;  the 
natives  can  grow  it  much  cheaper.  Our  func- 
tion is  simply  that  of  buyer.  We  have  no  local 
market  for  the  American  cotton.  It  does  not 
answer  for  native  spinning  so  well  aa  their 

From  the  year  1829,inde«d  e«r  since  1790 
till  the  present,  the  efforts  to  improve  the  cot^ 
tun  cropshavebeeualmost continuous.  Experi- 
enced plautera  from  America  were  employed 
and  Drs.  Wight  and  Watann  were  long  en- 
gaged in  experiments  in  Coimbatore,  Gnxerat 
andDharwar.  Theplantbasalwaya  been  grown 
in  almost  every  district  of  India,  for  local  use 
or  export,  in  eoUs  suitable  anduusnitable  to 
its  growth,  and  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1862,  the  valnes  of  138  samples  exiiibited 
lauged  from  sizpeoce  to  three  shillings  the 
paund. 
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SeebeeoE  Hydr.ilwil... 

SiiLgapore,   Drri  Isuiaul  KliiD,  Belsaoin , . . 
AhmscUbad,  l'i[ileo  of  Cuttack,  Amh  of 
ShihabKd.., 


.  U  to  1 


Milacca... 

liurhee  k  Boaauviili  of  Hjtiribai-h  .. 
Satw*ri  uud  Cbirkaroo  of  Biindnlcuuu 
Piovince  Wellusley  ;  Usucuorah  ... 
Gliii,'!iof  Penang... 
Do.  <io 

Cliiuglfpnt,  I'oouab... 
Ualeui,  Madr^... 

("hingleput...  ...  IS  tii  Ig 

AriksQ...  ...  12i 

SatUgurrah,  Haaiteobagh...  ...  12  tu  Ig 

Tbe  saucesaful  a^ent  in  the  Dbarwar  es- 
perimenta  with  exutic  seed,  Mr.  A,  N.  Slinw. 
of  the  Bombay  Cisil  Service,  was  traiiHfer- 
red  to  Uliartcar  in  1842.  The  bucchss  of 
tlie  Dliarwur  experinieiita  was  not  immediate, 
ttr.  Sliaw  bad  failui-ea  and  dinnp^Kiiiitiiieiita 
to  CMConnter  as  iitjiera  have  Imd  ;  but  bia  per- 
aeveraiice  at  last  comnianiled  favorable  re- 
sults. Tbe  loLi(;  extent  oF  aea-ca-ist  about 
Siirat  and  BroDcb,  embracing  many  bimdred 
niilea,  would  seem  {iiirticularly  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  tLe  more  valaabte  staples — 
such  as  fjen-islauJ,  Feniambuco,  ligyjitian, 
and  Quurbou,  but  the  scene  of  Mr.  SUan-'a  la. 
bora  waH  laid  in  a  district  where  tbe  soil  and 
climate  have  long  since  been  recogiiiied  as 
eminently  sultablu  to  tlio  growth  of  cotton. 


Prt  lb. ;  sd  to  5^'l.  per  lb. — a  price  that  wuuld  lej« 

n'tl'^'g    a  very  large  pmfit. 

j2  American  Cotton  was  introduced,  and lu|!C 

I  quantities  of  seed  distiibuted,  among  the  rjuu 

13  to  14  j  in  the  Raichore  Doab  nuder  Capt  Tajlur'i  w- 

12  to  15  I  ))ervision,  and  tho  cullivaiion  of  it  had  toa- 

13  tu  15  ^i""^  ^'*  iocreu.-'e  ujt  to  the  time  ot  the  re- 
12  t.1 15  j  stiiraliiin  of  the  district  to  H.  H.  tbe  Kiam 
VI  tr>  18  '  in  the  b^iiming  of  1661.     Tbs  total  nnuiUi 

'*  I  of  acres  in  that  district  under  cotton  ciilti- 
24  ul  3  ^  vatton  is  shown  bel..w.  aud,  sepatalely,  thai 
i3  to  ^^  \  portion  producing  Am 


13G7 

...       1,99.204 

630       1,93,831 

126H 

...       3,43,781 

2837       2,4e,6IS 

I2e9 

...       2,38,221 

5574       2M.lSi 

White  j 

waree,  wheat,  linseed,  flax,  tameric, 

&c,  are 

all  imduoed  on 

dry    black   outtwi 

soils,  but  tbey  take  tbeir  t 

rn  in  rutatioo  litii 

cotton, 

which  is  generally 

sown  cveiy  i«co»il 

1  N.  W.  Provinces  of  li.dii, 

rum  2  to   6   maunds  ti  tw- 

i  per  acre,  And  of  cleaned  W 


year. 

Vifll. 
the  yield  v 
cleaned  col 

less  than  from  30  seers  to  1  mauiid  and  3S 
seers  ;  but  in  the  S,  E,  i>arts  of  the  N.  ff. 
~  I,  cott^tn    is  often    sown  abiiig  wiik 

that  it  ranges  peracre, 
>f  unclean  and  from  \\t»i 


arabar  and  Si 
Foreign  Cotton.  A  Bengal  Civil  Servant,  j  from  4  to  6  inds, . 
locatod  during  ten  yeai-s  in  thu  North-  mAs.  nf  clean  cottfm.  Messrs.  Fischer  aj'id  Co. 
WestcrnProvincea,  cultivated  Mexican  cotton,  (iruducrd  41 J  Mia.  per  acre  of  clean  Oipiim 
r.nd  the  acclimated  produce  waa  pronounced  j  cotton,  and  SO  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  Bourb.™ 
excidlent  in  Lancaoiiire.  The  average  yickl ;  cotton.  The  average  cost  of  cuUivaiiug  a  blue 
per  acre  was  from  200  to  250  lbs.  of  cleau ;  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  Bn^ch  district 
cotton.  Practical  experience  may,  therefore,]  including  rent  aud  all  charges,  is  Its.  15.  Tte 
be  safely  represented  as  estabiisbiiig  the  average  quantity  of  the  cotton  plant  nhitl 
fact  that  India  can  produce  excellent  exotic  <  yieldsa  uuidyofctittun of  784  lbs.  is  3j  libir. 
cotton.  Dr.  Winlil  of  tlie  Madras  Me<1ica1  ]  Tiieretore,  the  coat  of  a  candy  ..f  cotlwn  df* 
Service,  who  for  eleven  years  superintended  notexceed,onanaverage,Rs.  15x2iz=Rs,3T!. 
tbe  Coimbatoro  exi*riuiauts,  iofoimed  the  While  the  avemge  price  paid  tbe  ryuti,  fun 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  [In- '  candy  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  dnring  six  yar^ 
dian  Territories,  Fourth  Ueport,  Quest,  j  was  Its.  88J  or  Ks.  35ji  i^r  bhnr.  A  ryotcnln- 
6,952,  et.  seq.]  that  Colmnatore  cotton  sell- j  vated  forty  begahs  of  cotton  aud  they  prodimi 
ing  in  Liverpool  at  4rf.  per  lb.,  would  I  ten  bbarofcottou.  At  the  rate  of  Rs.  13  pa 
barely  remunerate  the  grower.  But  prices  '  bbar,  the  total  cost  to  him  of  these  ten  hUr, 
vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  American  cot- 1  including  rent  aud  all  charges,  waa  Rs.  150 
ton  ;  aud  "  ours,''  says  Dr.  Wight,  "  has  i  The  price  paid  to  him  for  it  was  Its.  360. 
always  borne  nearly  the  same  prices  in  I  It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Wi^-bt,  tbi: 
Liverpool  as  American. grown  cotton,  under  i  tbe  average  consumption  of  cotton  hj  ti« 
the  same  denomination,  bore  there."  Tbna,  I  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  amounts  t*  not 
the  Coimbatoro  produca  waa  generally  ranked  '  less  than  twenty  ]>ounds  for  each  j.*rwn. 
as  "fair"  and  "good  fair,"  and  on  the  This  would  give  a  local  annual  consampaon  of 
Tery  day  (6th  June  18o3)  when  Doctor  1  3,000,000,000  lbs.  ;  anA  with  tbe  qouitjliei 
Wight  gave  hia  evidence,  cotton  under  that  talten  by  Great  Britain  and  China,  a  1«^ 
denomiuatiou  was  fetching  in  Liverpool  from  '  yearly  crop  of  3410,000,000  lbs. 
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annre.  Dr.  Royle  give?  tliree  distinct 
Tiirieties  nl  cottun  all  indigeiioua  to  Hiii- 
dniiiaii.  Tlie  commoa  deaurjiition  in  foniid 
BcatUced  more  or  less  tlirougliout  hiilia, 
reured  aa  a  triennial  or  aiitiiiiil.  It  readies 
the  height  of  fiva  or  six  feet  in  svarm, 
niuiBt  climates  ;  the  seeda  are  Gve  iu 
cliitlied     u'itL      a     short     ^reyiBli 


VarietUi.  In  commerce,  Indian  cotton  waa  i  fact  the  bindoos  are  themselves  perrectly 
known  nnder  the  names  of  Sitrat,  Tinnevelly, 
Bengal,  llroach,  kc,  according  to  the  Incality 
of  its  groivth  or  place  of  shipment.  Amongst 
commercial  men  the  term  Surat  iocliided  the 
prodL<uo  of  iSurat,  Berar,  and  ISroach,  with 
occftBionally  some  fp>n)  Dacca  ;  it  came  mostly 
froniBombny.  The  MadraB  ciittor.s  are  th"se 
shipped    from    Timieveliy,  Coimbnture,  and 

other  parts  of  tiiat  I'resiJeucy,  whilst  the  i  dov'ii.  in  the  peuiiiaola  rher 
Iten^'ai  takes  iu  Bundelciiud.  Nagpove,  mid  species  of  this,  sort,  known  amongst  the  na- 
tlie  far  Koitheru  pruvinceM.  Examined  under  {  tives  as  Oo/wn  and  Aa'/iiix.  The  first  thnvei 
a  inicroacnpp  the  stnjile  »f  these  soris  :ip-  only  on  tike  richest  black  soil,  and  is  lui  au- 
prars  to  ra(i>:e  fr'Oi  saventeeii-tWKiitietha  to  !  nnal,  producing  a  fine  staple  :  the  latter  is  a 
one  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  I  triennial  plant,  and  grows  on  the  poorer  red 
staple  of  the  celebrated  Sea  Island  cottun  i  soil,  yielding  small  crops  of  inferior  qnality. 
being  nsnnlly  an  i:ich  and  a  hulf  in  length.  \  Next  to  these  we  have  tho  Dacca  cotton,  asa 
'riie  varietie"  of  cotton  known  in  the  coni-  I  distinct  variety  of  tlie  Gossypinm  ludlcum. 
meioial  world  may  ba  referred  to  thr*e  dis-  It  differs  froia  the  provions  variety  in  tho 
tiiict species,  each  havin;;  several  sub- varieties,  plant  being  mors  erect,  with  [ewer  branches, 
The  UosMypiiim  barbaduuse  is  tiie  species  cnl-  i  and  tiuged  with  a  reddish  hup,  whilst  the  cot' 
titrated  in  ilie  West  ludiex,  North  America  ;  ton  is  finer,  softer,  and  longer.  This  variety 
and  in  one  or  two  jKirta  of  the  peninsula  of  |  is  renred  more  or  less  extensively  throughout 
Imlia.  <]<>8sypium  peruvinniim  yields  the  .  Bengal,  especially  in  the  Dacca  district,  where 
cnttoniif  Brazil,  I'ernnmbuco,  I'tro,  ic  ThiK  it  ia  employed  in  tho  manufacture  of  the  ex- 
niao  has  been  introduced  into  some  districts '  tiuisitoly  fine  musliix  cloths  knitvu  over  a 
of  India.   Uossypium  indicnm  is  the  siieciea  1  great  part  of  the  world 


I  number  of  varieties,  produces  the 
^reat  bulk  of  tlie  cotton  of  India  and  China. 
There  is  a  fourth  species,  also,  the  Uossypium 
arboreuio,  or  Tree-cottoii  of  India,  peculiar  to 
India  alone,;  it  is  uuSttcd  tor  manufacturing 
purposes,  unknown  to  cummerce,  though 
yielding  a  beautifully  soft  and  silky  fibre, 
sdmirably  adapted  for  padding  cushious, 
pillows,  ^c 

Of  the  Indian  species  there  are  many 
varieties,  cnch  posHOssing  some  distinguishing 
character  of  its  own,  nriaing  from  mode  of 
treatment,  soil  ibc.  It  usually  attains  a 
height  of  four  or  sit  feet,  is  bi-triennial,  but 
may  be  equally  cultivated  as  an  annual, 
germioiiting  and  ripening  its  seeds  within  a 
period  of  from  four  to  ei,;ht  uiunths.  The 
leaves  are  five  lobud ;  flowers  are  usually 
found  blossoming  singly  at  the  extremity 
of  tho  branchc 


whose  da:ic.icy  of  texture  so  long  d<;fied  the 
imitation  of  tlio  art- manufacturers  of  the 
West. 

A  third  variety  is  the  cotton  grown  in 
Kerar,  in  the  unrthern  provinces  o£  the 
Madras  Fresidrncy,  and  In  Surat  and  Broach. 
This  plant  attiiins  a  greater  size  thnn  the 
preceding,  bears  for  ii  longer  period,  and 
producer  a  fibre  of  a  finer  itiiality  than  th« 
former.  It  appears  to  thiive  best  on  a  light 
black  soil. 

Soil.  The  soil  in  which  all  tJieae  Indian 
varieties  thrive  ntiy  he  classed  under  two  dis- 
tinct heails,  the  black  cottoti  sod  and  the  red 
C'ttiiLL  soil.  Tlie  former,  as  its  came  indicates, 
is  of  a  bhck  or  deep  brown  colour,  of  a  clayey 
nature,  forniiiig  in  tlie  rains  a  heavy  tenacious 
mass,  and  drying  into  solid  lumps  in  the  hot 

iitim.  An  analjais  of  this  gives  "i  per  cent. 

iilj>Y      10    r.f  /iai.kf.i.a»A    ^flE....^     T  ]     ....^(^^^.Ia 


J  the  petals  being  of  a  yellow  j  of  silex,  12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  1\  protoxide 


■lour,  with  a  small  purple 
claw.  Tho  seeds  are  live  in  number,  and  are 
cloLhi;d  wiih  a  hrmly-adheriiig  greyish  down, 
beneath  tiie  short  white  wool  of  the  capsule. 
Tlie  qualities  by  which  tlie  value  of  cottons 
are  dele rmiueil  may  bo  con6n<^d  t<>  three  :  viz., 
length  of  staple,  strength  of  fibre,  and  clean- 
ness of  sample.     Colour,  which  at  onetime 

woB  thought  inucli  of,  is  no  longer  looked  upou  I  position  from  the  precedi 
ta  A  matter  of  moment.  Inferior  as  the  cot-  itig  iu  the  state  of  peroxide  or  red  oxide, 
tun  of  India  is  allowed  to  be,  as  regards  its  whilst  the  carbonate  of  time  is  found  present 
staple  and  purity,  there  is  every  reason  to  in  greater  abundance.  Analyses  of  the  best 
believe  that  iu  durability  it  at  least  equals  the  cotton-soils  of  America  prove  that  they  differ 
produce  of  any  part  of  America,  and  of  this  '  from  those  of  India  chiefly  in  the  bree  tor- 
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3  of  alumina,  2  of  vcjietable  matter  and 
J  «dt.s,  with  a  trace  of  maj^nesia.  The  red 
soil  of  India  has  been  found  in  some  localities 
better  .suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
the  black  earth,  Jt  is  a  rather  ooorao  yel- 
lowish red  s'lil,  commingled  with  particles 
of  the  granitic  rocks, — silex,  felspar,  and 
alumiiums  earth.     It  mainly  differs   in  com- 
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tioiu  of  peaty  matter  contained  in  them.— 
Capptt't  Three  PretidencUi,  page  26 

C/tina  Cotloju. — Tha  ye/foio  Cotton  from 
which  the  besatifnl  Ifankin  cloth  is  manafac- 
tnred  ia  called  Tze-raie-wha,  bj  the  Chinexe. 
AlthoQgfa  the  yellow  variety  haa  a  more 
Btunted  habit  than  the  other,  it  haa  uu  cha- 
raotera  which  constitute  a  distinct  apeciea. 
It  is  merely  an  accidental  variety,  and 
although  ita  seeds  may  ganarally  produue  the 
same  kind,  they  doiibtlees  frequently  yield 
the  white  variety,  and  vice  versa.  Hei>c< 
cimensofthe  yellow  cotton  are  frequently 
found  growing  amongst  the  white  in  ' ' 
mediate  vicinity  of  Sbanghae  ;  a 
a  few  miles  northward,  in  fields  near  the  city 
of  Fuushan  on  the  banks  of  the  Tung-tae- 
kiang,  where  the  yellow  cotton  abounds.  Mr. 
Fortune  often  gathered  specimens  of  the  white 
variety.  Nankin  Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
thelavelgTouudaToundShanglme,whereitforine 
the  staple  summer  production  of  the  cnuntry. 
This  district,  which  is  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  tha  Tang-tze-kiang,  althoa^^h  flat,  is  yet 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  nvers  and  canals,  and  is  consequently 
much  better  fitted  for  cotton  onltivation  than 
those  flat  rice  diatriota  in  various  parts  al  the 
country, — such  for  example  as  the  jiL " 
Niogpo,  where  the  ground  is  either  we 
marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  completely  over- 
flowed. Some  fields  in  the  Sbanghae  district 
are,  however,  low  and  marshy,  and  these  are 
cultivated  with  rice  instead  of  cotton,  and  regu- 
larly flooded  by  the  water  wheel  during  the 
period  of  growth.  Although  the  cotton  land  is 
generally  flat,  so  much  so,  iudeed,  that  no 
hilla  cfln  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  of  Shanghae,  it  has  neverthelsas  a 
pleasing  and  undulating  appvartinoe,  and  taken 
HS  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the  must  fertile  agri- 
en  I  taral  district  in  the  norld.  The  soil  ia  a 
strong  rich  loam  capable  of  yielding  immeiiHe 
crops  year  after  year,  although  it  reseiies  but 
a  small  portion  of  manure.  The  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Chinese  ia 
doubtless  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  crop.  It  is  obtained  from  the  canals, 
ponds,  and  ditches  which  intersect  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction,  and  consists  of  mud 
vhich  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decay  of 
long  graas,  reeds,  and  succulent  water  plants, 
and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  grunnd  by  the 
heavy  rains.  Every  agricnltural  Operation  in 
China  seems  to  be  done  witbthe  greatest  re- 
gularity at  certain  stated  times,  which  ex- 
perience have  proved  the  best,  and  in  notlung 
ia  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  manuring 
of  the  cotton  lands.  Early  in  April  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  sll  over  the  country,  are 
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seen  bnsily  employed  in  cleaning  these  ponda 
and  ditches.     The  water  is,  first  of  all,  partlj 
drawn  off,  and  then  the  mud  a  thnmn  apoa 
the  adjoining  land  tu  dry,  where  it  remiiui 
for  a  few  days  until  all  the  superfluous  wt/xt 
is  drained  out  of   it,    and  ia  then  eanTBjed 
away  and  spread  over  tha  cotton  fields.     Vn- 
vious  tu  this  the  laud   has  been  prepared  for 
its  reception,  having  been  either  ptongliMl  op 
with  bhe  small  bufialo  pluuifh  in  commna  dm 
in  the  country,  and  then  broken  and  pulTent- 
ed   by   the  three-prunged  hiie,  or  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  fariaa  are  small  and  ennaiit 
buaat  of  a  buffilo  tuid   pluU);L,  it  is  louaened 
id  broken    up    entirely   by  mannid  lutmiir 
''hen  the  mud  ia  first  spread  over  the  liml, 
ia,  rif  c'lurse,  hard  or  cin^gy,  buttliefint 
owers  Buon  mix  it  with  the  eurfaoe  soil,  ind 
the  whole  beoomea  puWeriaed,  audit  is  thn 
ready  for  the    receptiiui    of  the  coltwi  ee»i. 
Road  scrapings  and  burnt  rubbish  are  saved  np 
with  care,  and  uaed  for  the  name  purpose  and 
the  same  manner.      A  considerable  puttion 
of  the  cottou  hinds  either  lie  falluw  dnrlDgthe 
ontbs,  or  are  planted  with  tb<i«en>|B 
re    ready  for    gntbering   prior  tu  the 
showing  uf  the  cotton  seed.    Frequently,  lie*- 
two  cro[>s  lire  found  growing  in  a  field  U 
nine  time.     Wlieat, fur  example,  vhiebis 
iter  crop,  ia  reaped  in  the  Shanghaedit- 
trict  generally  about  the  end  of  May,  wblh 
the  proper  time  for  putting  in  the  cottuii  seed 
is  the  beginning  of  that  moniii  or  the  end  of 
April.     In  order,  therefore,  t»  have  eottuo  w 
the  wheat  landa,  the  Chinese  suw  its  seeds  at 
the  usual  time  nmongst  the  wheat,  and  «)t« 
latter   is  reagied,  the    former   is   se*en! 
inches  above  ground,  and  ready  to  itrow  with 
vigour  when   \t   is   mote   fully  exposed  to  tbe 
of  sun  and  air.     The  Shaughu  Ma- 
t  is,   from  the  late  spring  frosts  I" 
those  in  autumn — ia  barely   long  eni>ngh  ftr 
the  production  and   rip'ining   of  the  eotldu,  m 
it  is  eauily  injured  by  frost,  and  the  Obinet 
farmer  ia  thus  obliged,  in  oraer  to  gaia  tine 
and  obtain  two  crops  from  this  grunnd  in  om 
year,  to  sow  its  aaeds  before  tha  wluter  cmp 
is  ready  to    be   removed   front    the  gtoui 
When  it  is  possible  to  have  the  lint  mf 
entirely  removed  before  the  cotton  is  lom. 
it  is  much  preferred,   as  tlie  land  can  to 
be  well  worked  and  properly  manaivd,  w- 
ther  of  which  can  otherwiae  be  don»     I^ 
method    of    sowing     one     crop    belbn  l^ 
preceding  one  is  ripe  and  removed  fitts  tte 
land  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  tbt  teii>- 
try  i   and  even  in   autumn,  before  th  o^- 
ton    stalks  are  taken  out   of    the  gifu^ 
other  seeds  are  frequently  seen  genaiBtlBS 
and  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  mon 
der  crop.    In  the  end  of  April  and  ' 


of  Mftj,  the  land  having  b«en  prepitred  in 
tfae  muitier  just  described,  the  cotton  seeds 
are  carried  in  baskets  to  tlie  lielde,  and  the 
suwiuf;  commences.  They  sre  generallj  sown 
broud  cast,  that  is,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  aurfnce  of  the  ground,  and  tbeu  the  h 
buiirera  go  ovn  the  whole  surface  witli  tfae 
feet  niid  tread  them  carefully  iii.  This  m 
only  embeds  tlie  seeds,  but  also  acts  like 
roller  to  break  mid  puIveHse  the  soil.  Gei 
minatiou  goon  cuuimences,  tbe  seeds  rooting 
first  ill  the  manure  winch  had  been  Bciitt«red 
over  the  surface  of  tbe  IhqiI.  In  some  chi 
the  seed,  instead  of  being  nowii  broadcast, 
town  in  drills  or  pntubes,  but  this  mode 
less  common  than  the  other.  The  rains, 
which  always  fnll  copiously  at  tbe  change 
tbe  monsoon  wiiich  takes  place  at  this  sea 
of  tbe  year,  warm  and  moisten  the  eartli,  and 
the  seeds  swell,  and  vegetation  progresses 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Many  of  the  ope- 
rations in  Chinese  agriculture  are  regulated 
by  tlie  ubaiige  of  tbe  monsoon.  Tbe  farmer 
kuows  from  experience,  that,  wbca  the  winds, 
which  hnve  been  blowing  fmni  the  north  and 
taut  fur  tha  last  seven  months,  change  tc  tbe 
south  and  west,  the  aimos[iliere  will  be  hijihly 
charged  with  electric  fluid,  anil  tbe  cloudx 
will  daily  rain  and  refresh  his  crops.  The 
cotton  fields  are  carefully  tended  during  tbe 
summer  months.  The  plantM  are  thinned 
where  tbey  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the 
earth  is  loosened  nmonget  the  roots,  and  tbi 
ground  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  1 
tlie  sesson  be  favourable,  immense  crops  an 
obtained  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  Bi>il, 
but  if  the  weather  liappen  to  be  unuounlly 
dry  from  June  to  August,  the  crop  receives  a 
cli«ck  which  it  never  entirely  recovers,  even 
although  the  ground  after  chat  period  sbnuld 
be  moistened  by  frequent  showers.  Tbe  year 
1843  was  a  season  of  this  kind,  and  the 
crop  was  a  very  defioient  one,  conipsred  with 
that  of  1844.  The  spring  was  highly 
favourable,  and  the  plants  Icnked  well  up  to 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  dry  weather 
set  in,  and  gave  them  a  check  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Abundance  of  rain  fell 
Utei  in  the  season,  but  it  was  then  too  late. 
and  only  cansed  the  plants  to  grow  tall  and 
run  to  leaf,  without  producing  those  secretions 
which  nitirantely  go  to  the  formation  of 
flowers  and  seed.  The  cotton  plant  produces 
its  flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  tbe 
end  of  October,  but  sometimes,  when  the  an- 
tnmn.ia  mild,  blooms  are  produced  even  up 
to  November,  when  the  cold  nights  generally 
nip  the  budu,  and  prevent  them  from  firm- 
ing seed.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1844  this  hap- 
pened on  the  nigbt  of  tbe  28th  of  October, 
when  the  thermometer  sunk  to  the  freezing 
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,  point,  and  ice  was  found  on  the  udes  of 
the  oanala  and  ponds.  As  tbe  pods  are 
bursting  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
them  gathered  with  great  rtgularity,  other- 
wise they  tall  upon  the  ground  and  tbe  cot- 
ton gets  dirty,  which  of  course  reduces  its  va- 
lue iu  the  market.  Little  bauds  of  Cbi- 
uese  are  now  seen  in  tbe  itfternoon  in  every 
field,  gathering  the  ripe  cutton  and  carrying  it 
hunio  lu  the  bouses  of  the  farmers.  As  the 
farms  are  generally  small,  they  are  worked 
almost  e'ltirely  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
consisting  eonietimes  of  three  or  even  four 
generations,  including  the  old  grey-haired 
grandfather  or  great  grandfather,  who  has 
seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered 
iut<>  his  bams.  Every  member  of  tlieae  family 
groups  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  iu  his 
employment ;  the  harvest  is  their  own,  and 
the  moi-e  productive  it  is,  tbe  greater  number 
of  comforts  tbey  will  be  able  to  alTord.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  cuLion  farms  of  larger 
size,  where  labourers  are  employed  in  addition 
to  tbe  farmer's  family,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  small  and  worked  in  the  way  we 
have  ju«t  described,  It  is  no  unusual  sight 
tu  see  the  family  goats,  too,  doing  their  share 
of  the  work.  Several  of  these  animals  are  kept 
on  almost  every  farm,  wiiere  tbry  are,  uf 
cuur^e,  greiit  favonritea  with  the  children,  and 
often  follow  them  to  the  cottnu  fields. 
AULuugh  tbe  children  with  their  little  hands 


gather  the 
they  are  not  strong  e 
wiih   them,   and  it    i 

favouritrs   the  goats, 


:  elders, 
lougli  to  carry  it  about 
amusing  to  see  their 
ith  bags  elung  across 


:hBir  backs,  receiviug  the  deposits  of  cotton 
and  bearing  it  h^me  to  tbe  bouses,  evidently 
aware  that  they  too  are  working  for  tbe  gene- 
ral good.  However  flue  the  crop  may  be,  the 
Chinese  are  never  surs  of  it  uutil  it  is  actually 
gathered  in  ;  much  depends  upon  a  dry  an- 
tumn,  for,  if  the  weat.her  is  wet  iifter  the  pods 
begin  to  burst,  tbey  drop  amongst  the  muddy 
soil,  and  are  couseqiiently  much  injured,  if 
not  completely  destroyed.  Wlien  tbe  cotton 
reaches  tbe  farm  yard,  it  is  daily  spread  out  cm 
hurdles  raised  al>iut  four  feet  fn.m  the  gronnd 
and  fully  exponed  to  the  sun.  As  the  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  all  tbe  moisture,  it  is  of 
course  only  put  out  in  fine  weather,  and  is 
always  taken  into  the  hnnse  or  barti  iu  the 
evening.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  process  of 
iparating  it  from  the  seeds  commences.  This 
is  done  by  tbe  well  known  wheel  with  two 
rollers,  which  when  turned  round  draws  or 
sucks  ill  the  cotton,  and  rejecta  the  seedF.  It 
a  simple  and  beautiful  cantTiiacce,  end  an- 
swers well  the  end  for  which  it  ii 
The  cotton  is  now  sent  to  market, 
portion  of  the  seeds  are  reserved  for  the  next 
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year's  crop.  Tilarly  in  tlio  fine  autamnaT  |q[ientlf  above  ground  in  the  cotton  GddsW- 
morninf^,  the  rcinds  lendinit  into  Sliaii^hnc  f'lre  the  stnlkfi  of  the  Utter  are  remoni 
nre  crowded  with  baiidx  nf  Inbourera  f rom  tlie  Thuti,  the  Chinoee  in  the  nortlieni  proriBi^i 
cotton  farma,  eaoli  with  hia  buiiibon  across  liia  lengthen  by  every  means  in  ihfir  power  IK 
ahoulders  iind  a  lar^-e  ancle  of  cotton  awaiig  I  period  of  gronth  and  ^iii  ai  inncli  «  di-j 
from  each  Mid.  With  tlit-se  tUey  Imrry  int<i  |  iiosailily can  from  the  fertility  ofthcirW. 
the   town,  for   the    |>iir|iose  <if  disjiuaiug    of  '  'Die  render  mnst  hear  in  inind.  howetat,  (hit 


rcha 


.   ha 


tbem  to  the 
ons  narehoDsea  from  vi[ucU  they  aeiid  th 
cotton  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Tlieae  labiiurera  or  small  famiera,  for 
many  of  them  brin^j  their  own  produce  to 
market  themeeUes.  are  very  independent  in 
their  dealings.  Having  reached  the  first 
warehouse,  the  cott>n  ia  exponed  to  the  view 
of  the  merchant,  wliu  ia  asked  what  price  he 
intends  to  give  fur  th^Lt  particular  quality, 
and  afaonld  the  aum  otTered  be  below  the 
onner's  eipectatioua,  he  immediately  shuul- 
ders  hia  load  and  walks  away  to  nuotlier  uier- 
cbaut-  At  thia  season  it  is  almost  inipussi- 
bla  to  get  along  the  atreets  near  the  sides  of 
the  river  where  the  coUon  ware  liuuses  are, 
oiring  ti)  the  large  qmmtities  of  this  commo- 
dity which  are  d^iity  brought  in  from  the 
country.  It  is  bovigjit  up  by  the  tai^  cotton 
mercliants,  who  empty  it  out  in  their  wi 
houses,  and  then  repiit-k  it  in  a  neat  mid  c 


of  this 


pact  manner  fwlore  it  ia  conveyed  on  bmrii  ■  lli 
the  junks.  Before  the  cotton  is  coiLvertad 
into  thread  for  the  purpose  nf  weavlug,  it  is 
cleaned  and  freed  from  knots  by  the  well 
known  process  oommon  in  Ikitish  ptissr.ssions 
in  India.  Thia  is  done  by  an  eUstic  bow,  the 
string  of  which  beinx  passed  under  a  portion 
of  tlie  cotton  placed  on  a  fjible,  throwa  it  in 
the  air  by  the  vibration  wliich  ia  kept  up  by 
the  workman,  and  separates  the  fibre  wiiliout 
at  all  breaking  or  injnring  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  wind  caused  t<y  the  audden  vibra- 
tions carries  off  tlie  dustuiid  otiier  impurities. 
After  tliis  process  the  Cliiitese  cotton  is  parti- 
cularly pure  and  soft,  and  is  considered  by 
good  judges  not  to  be  surpasi^ed  by  any  in 
the  world.     It  is  much  superior  to  tii 


rich  deep  luui, 
which  ia  capable  of  yiehling  many  nnps  ii 
aucc'ssion  with<mt  the  nid  of  a  i«rlici(  ffl 
miiniire.  Nut  n re  has  siinwered  her  bniiuti^ 
on  che  inhal)itAniH  of  thi«  |>art  nf  the  C>iiuac 
empire  with  no  sparini;  hand  ;  tlie  itiU  is n'^t 
only  ibe  moat  fertile  in  China,  bnt  the  climitt 
is  capable  of  rearing  and  brinumc  to  perfectiM 
many  of  the  prodtiutiuus  of  the  tropic*,  ii  nil 
as  tlie  whole  of  those  f»un<t  in  all  the  tein|<a- 
ate  regions  of  the  globe. — {Fortanrt  Wmitt- 
inyi,  /mm  page  2G4  t>;i,  273.)  Theannuil 
importation  of  cutloii  into  China,  has  ilnji 
been  very  considerable.  In  1842,  there  "m 
(>6(),0O0  peciila  delivered  ;  nndin  IH43tlKK 
were  8l7,6(iM  peculs,  of  which  57H,7"5w(n 
Bombay,  ^0,201  llengal,  141.86U  M*Ant. 
and  8,632  American.  The  nvera^e  i^aW 
750,000  iHJculs  of  all  kirda  at  $7,l25,i'W'- 
The  Bombay  and  Madraa  co'tnn  trade  iiicitM- 
ed  of  lute  years,  and  that  of  Bengal  decreaMd  ^ 


ported  into  Ohina  from  India,  and  always 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  Chinese 
market.  When  the  hist  croi»s  are  gathered 
from  the  cotton  fields,  the  sialka  are  carrieil 
homo  for  fuel.  Thus,  every  part  of  the  crup 
Is  turned  to  account  :  the  cotton  itself  clothes 
them,  and  affords  them  the  means  of  sup- 
plying tharaselves  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  stalks  boil  their  frugal  meals,  and  the 
sshes  even — the  remains  of  all—are  strewed 
over  their  fields  for  the  puriwaes  of  mannre. 
Bat,  even  before  this  takea  place,  the  system 
already  noticed,  of  sowing  and  planting 
freah  crops  Ittfore  the  rerauval  of  those  which  which  is  gri 
occupy    the    land — is  already    in    progress,  i  as  oarly 


of  American  are  likeli  tu  in 
inportation  of  mw  cotton  into  Cliini  i& 
however,  on  the  whoie,  not  likely  to  laattai 
ranch  under  the  new  tarif  ;  for  the  diwp- 
ness  of  the  irauufactured  goods  will  leid  ilif 
Chinese  to  take  them,  inst»iid  of  working  sp 
tlie  raw  niateriul.  Cotton  is  »1waj«  qauud 
in  taela  and  mace  in  China  Pricea  Current. 
— {Mornson  ) 

Heiifial  /'raiilriiey. — The  mosliiia  of  Dma. 
so  long  celebrated,  have  alwava  been  nana- 
factiired  from  a  cotton  grown  to  the  eulvaH 
and  south-east  (if  the  city  of  Dacca,  and  a  !*■ 
miles  inland  from  the  banba  of  the  Bnnam|>oii- 
ter ;  the  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  It"ibnr^ 
in  vol.  3,  t.  269,  of  hia  C  mHuandel  PImK 
It  lias  often  berndoabted  whether  the  sa pen- 


Clover,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  are  fre-    part     produced 


ority  of  the  Uacca  manufacture  was  dtpn- 
deiit  on  the  akill  of  the  workmen  or  the  Rod- 
riess  of  ilie  cotton  ;  but  from  Mr.  lAmb'si'' 
count,  it  apjiears  to  be  ■carefully  cnlriwl<i 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  both  b» 
aome  infliKfune,  and  it  is  certain  I  hat  U> 
workmen  prefer  the  Dacca  onttun.  bwaaw." 
Mr.  Webb  long  ago  explained,  its  thread  i* 
not  B^rell  ill  bleaching,  as  ia  the  case  vitt  't* 
cotton  groirn  in  North  Western  and  &«»' 
India.  (Vide  licportsoi  Eaat-IiidiaCoBpaof 
on  Cotton,  p.  350.) 

iVorik  IP«(  fitdui  (7o(to-i.— Of  thewttoa 

further  north,   Mr.  Dvaa. 

relates,    that  tbe^n*^ 


Benares    (N.    Iti.  i 
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is  s|uin  into  thrciKl,  na  the  spinners  there  I  |>enple  at  50,O0u  inaunds,  making  a  total 
\itefer  it  iif  Hiicli  Cdttuii  to  tlie  (seiierdiiy  [)f  tbal  |  cjuantity  equal  to  twelve  inJlliiniDuf  |iijuiiila(l5 
iiii|ii)rli3d  from  fi)r«igii  Countries.  Of  tills,  t)ie  '  milliuiia,  vido  Mr.  Tftjloi'u  letter,  aOiliNovein- 
oottuii  innpurted  from  Niigpore  wax  held  in  ber  IH4!).)  It  U  used  in  tl.e  imoiuruciure  of 
tbe  lii^'hesC  ei^tiiiiatiim,  niid  cuiisiilerrd  nenrly  :  the  iuferiorkindd  of  humniutu,  bufia,  boouee 
equal  to  that  from  Siirat,  t)ioiij;li  th:it  grown  |  anree,  jore,  Jm.,  also  for  mukii.g  ropes  aod 
'  Btnares  is  deacrilKd  ae  being  very  little  .  tapeH,  and  the  coarsest  uf  all  fabrics,  viz. 
'  gitrba  and  gnzeeli,  which  are  commonly 
I  uaed  fur  packing  other  ulutbe,  ;iiid  for  cover- 
which  purpose  a  large 
oiisumed  anuuully  both 
by  hiiidoos  and  mahomedaiia.  Thia  branch  of 
'  idustry  iiad  nut,  iu  IbSO,  been  touched  by  the 
vidry  of  British  niauufactiireH,  the  thread  of 
hicli  these  fabrics  are  made  bi;iug  fnc  b«iow 
le  lowest  iiumlier  of  English  yarn  imported 
ito  llengal.  A  piece  of  Gozeeh  cloth,  mea- 
ia"»l"froi'n  !  ^'''^"^  '"  ?*"**•  '^"'  ^^  purclij.sed  for  12 
tbat  of  iUjri  Khent, !  """"^  ( "*    pence),  which  is  the  one   hundred 


inferior  to  it, 

Doab  and  Bmidlecuiid  Coiton.—'Qt.   Roylt,    .        j     .  -,      ■ 
iu   proceedinj;   down    the  Juiniia    iu  Jiinuary  .  "'K   "■^^   "'"^' 
1332,  observed  th.il  the  cotton  plants    on  it»  i  -^""""1?  "f  "" 
boiiks,  e-.pecially  below  Agra,  thongli  aniiilier, 
were  very  prolific  bearers,  thebolls  wers  liiri;er, 
uiid  the  cottun  better  Chan  he  bad  seen  either 
liiglierup  or  lower  down  the  rivur.     Snbse- 
Hueutly,    he    w«s     informed    thuf  the   best 
cutiuii  was  theu  grown  in  Hiiiidli 
iiei^bbourliood  of  JhIootm.  not  r,Li 
Calpee;  tli 


bul..*  Agra.  Good  cotton  ia  produced  all 
iileng  the  banks  of  the  Jumus,  as  far  north  uu 
m'.  _  Mr.  Vincent,  of  Nndj.iffgbur,  statfd 
thitt  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  Allahabad,  "Ibe  pr.idnco  ol  a  begah  (one- 
third  of  an  acre)  is,  i>n  an  avernge,  about  a 
maund  of  cottim.  and  two  maoiids  of  seed, 
whicb  is  as  readily  sold  as  the  cotton  it«ell',  be- 
iug  an  excellent  food  for  cattle." 

CfitU-al  /itdia  Oollon.  The  cultc.if  of  thr 
interior  or  Central  India,  nhelher  we  consider 
the  xpiuioii  of  the  nativo  man ufiw Hirers  on 
the  iMadras  coast,  or  those  of  lienares  or  Bhii- 
gal,  oT  tbe  exporters  at  Itonibsy,  has  nlways 
been  highly  esteismed.  It  was  Ixnight  alxo  nt 
U»cca,  and  tbey  p.dd  19  Iliipees  it  niannd  for 
tlm  cotton  of  Siyonje  in  Mai wa  at  the  time 
th^ii  their  own  cotton  was  selling  foriibont 
sii  Uu]>eea,  which  was  about  the  same  price, 
as  the  former  whs  cUaned  and  tho  latter  un- 
cWiied  cotton.  The  soil  of  Central  India  is 
peculiar,  consisting  in  niiuiy  places  of  the 
bluck  cotton  soil  ;  the  climaTe  also  differs 
from  that  of  the  lower  province.  It  is  wore 
Uian  probable,  therefore,  thnt  thecaasesare 
physical  and  may  be  discovered,  wbitb  will 
acciiunt  fur  the  superiority  as  well  as  the 
facility  of  culture  of  cotton  in  these  districts. 
Inauchacase,  the  Delhi  Caoal  allbrdii  ureat 
facilities  and  (^Ei^ihle  situations.  Colonel 
Colviii  introduced  the  culture  of  the  Upland 
Georgia  cotton  into  upwards  of  one  hundred 
villages  along  its  banks. 

Btngal.  The  Qarrow,  Tipiierah,  and  Chitta- 
gnng  Hills  produce  a  large  qua nticy  of  inferior 
cotton,  called  Bhoga.  It  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  traffic,  which  the  bill  people  bring  down 
to  the  plains.  The  quantity  annually  sold  or 
bartered  by  the  Garrow  tribe  is  estimated  at  | 


and  twruty-tifth  pai-t  of  the  price  paid  for  a 
piece  of  mulniul-i-klias  of  the  same  dimeu- 
oions. — {lir.  Taylor.) 

Ji'z/ierimenU,  the  result  of  these,  in  Dharwar, 
was  some  satisfaction  for  the  money  spent  in 
experiments.  Mr.  fihaw  set  the  natives  agoing 
iu  the  right  way  in  1 842,  He  left  the  country 
in  1847,  and  the  w<.rk  Kent  un  of  it><elf  and  in> 
creased,  and  the  New  Orleans  cotton  sent 
from  Bombay,  is  known  in  Liverpool  by  the 
name  of  '  saw  ginned  Oharwars,'  the  price  ow 
one  day  was  9d.  jier  lb.,  wbde  the  nativo  cottoii 
grown  in  the  same  i»rt  of  the  country  was 
only  worth  6Jd.  to  7d. 

It  would  seem,  from  all  inquiries,  that 
Native  cotton,  though  toleiably  remunerative 
to  tbe  merchant,  is  not  so  to  the  ryot,  imd  its 
cultivation  is  oonsequenily  limited.  Furthei 
tbiit  exotic  and  superior  cotton  can  bo  grown 
with  equal  eaaeunu  afford  a  much  higher  profit 
to  the  rjot,  but  the  competition  among  the 
mercantile  community  baa  not  been  such  as  to 
lead  to  a  demand,  Hiid  the  native  is  therefore 
in  want  of  a  stimulus. 

The  coast  districts  within  n.  few  miles  of  the 
sea  are  likely  lo  prove  profiuble  cotton  lauda 
for  the  growth  of  a  superji,r  staple. 

Kxperiments  have  been  tried  on  rathera  lai^a 
scale  to  introduue  cotton  from  all  pacta  of 
the  world,  these  have  been  ao  far  successful 
that  15  varieties  of  cotton  have  been  introduc- 
ed, and  found  to  thrive  and  improve  with  culti- 
vation, but  the  ordinary  mode>  followed  by  the 
natives  do  not,  ordinarily,  prove  reinuneratiTe. 

Cultivation  in  America.  It  is  at  all  times 
necesKary,  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the 
soils  to  be  employed  for  the  productiou 
of  cotton,  to  consider  their  suitablenesa  in 
connection    with     climate    as  regards,    not 

ly    temperature,    but    humidity.    Inenffi- 


50,000  maunds  ;  that   by  the  Tipj^rah  Ku-    ciency  and  overabundance  of  moisture  _.. 

ki  at  1,00,'JOO  ;  atid  that  by  the   Ohittagong  f  bolli  inimical  to  the  luinriiuit  eiowtli  of  cot- 
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ton,  but  of  the  two  the  first  is  by  Tar  the  wont 
Cotton  may  and  in  some  iniitaiice:<  does  liva 
tbruugh  a  flood,  and  yield  nil  abundant  crop, 
but  droiiglit,  excepting  in  some  peculiar  liicali- 
tiea  and  species,  daaU"y3  ii  ou^^iuht  :  while 
therefore,  due  cere  i^  taken  that  tiie  null  shall 
be  capable  nf  retaining  h  great  nmount of  inois- 
tare,  it  is  as  well,  in  xucb  xoita  >is  iire  liable  to 
become  t»u  moist,  by  judicious  driiniLge  to 
guard  against  eiceNNive  dumo  at  the  voi'ts  of 
the  plant.  TliessareBuhJHCls  to  wiiicb  hlie  na- 
tive agriculturist  pays  not  tlie  sligliiest  ntien- 
tion,  and  it  is  chiefly  frnm  such  cnunen  thut 
ve  find  tb«  yield  of  an  sere  of  indigennus  cot- 
ton but  Hetdom  eiceedm^t  500  lbs,  the  j^eneral 
average  beiiiK  half  Llmt  amount,  while  tlia  re- 
turn from  the  e»me  quantity  of  iiind  in  Ame- 
rica is  seldom  if  ever  belcw  700  lbs,  and  rea- 
chea  to  double  tli»t  qonntity  in  some  favored 
situations  and  peculiarly  productive  soils, 
lo  the  cultivation  of  cnitou  in  America,  Mr. 
Spalding  CMnsiders  that  a  ^■Util•n  of  crops 
ia  esseiitiLili  or  raiher  that  an  intermediate 
crop  of  grain  sbuuld  be  reaped,  and  all  ro->t 
crops  be  avoided. 

For  the  cultiviition  of  cotton,  the  ground  i^ 
well  ploughed  auil  c^t  iiKu  ridges,  which  are 
about  10  inches  in  height,  but  vary  in  being 
from  5  to  6  or  7  feet  a|mrt,  accordiiit;  to  tlie 
richness  of  the  soil  or  the  hind  of  cotton  to  be 
cuUivaled.  In  [wiorer  aoiJH  the  lidges  are 
narrower,  so  that  the  plutics  wljich  do  not 
grow  BO  laTkie  itjay  yet  be  able  to  Cuver  the 
ground.  The  ridges  nlIo>v  superfliioua  muia- 
lure  to  be  curried  nff  by  tlie  water  furrutr, 
which  in  low  eitustiona  is  mHde  into  a  trench. 
The  soil  is  allowed  to  bettle  fur  a  few  days 
before  sowing,  as  tlie  young  plants  talte  rout 
more  vigorously  than  wIieii  tiiey  spring  up  in 
fnahly  phmghed  und  hnise  earth.  Sumetiiues 
tlie  ground  is  [naimred  by  running  a  deep 
farrow  early  in  the  Epring  between  the  old 
rows  of  cotton  sbilks,  wliicli  are  beaten  down 
into  it  by  women  and  cliildreu,  who  follow 
the  ploughman  ;  or  well  rotted  cotton  seed  ia 
added  as  munure,  and  well  covered  up  by 
forming  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  When  tlie 
grouud  is  quite  prepared,  a  one  hole  drill 
makes  a  slight  furrow,  from  ]  |  to  2  inches 
deep,  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge.  The 
BOwer  follows  and  drops  in  the  seeds  pretty 
thickly.  These  are  immediately  covered  by  a 
light  harrow,  which  also  smooths  the  ridge. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  seeds  are  dropped  into 
holes  which  are  made  at  intervals  of  about 
15  inches  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  In  favor- 
able weather  the  plants  make  their  appearance 
in  five  or  six  days,  and  are  thinned  out  ai 
soon  aa  they  put  forth  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 
This  operttion  is  performed  by  scraping  out 
with  the  hoe  all  the  superfluous  plants  and 
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weeds,  leaving  three  or  four  tonetlier,  villi 
siiace*  of  13  or  H  inches  between  them. 
When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  eetabliahed, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  cafci> 
taken  to  remove  evciy  particle  of  gnu  or 
weed.  A  light  furrow  is  then  run  with  a  oM 
horse  plough  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
plants,  turning  the  earth  inwards  tawutls 
the  roots,  and  even  drawing  it  around  them 
with  the  hoe  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of 
tlmt  previously  removed  by  scraping.  flo«ing 
and  ploughiuif  are  frequently  Repeated,  sou 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  tbii 
is  cnnsidered  essential  towards  ohtiining  i 
good  crop.  The  above  proceeacB,  be-iidealoosa- 
iiig  the  soil  and  keeping  it  clean,  mnst  as- 
sist in  drying  it,  at  the  K.-ime  tlist  they 
prevent  much  lateral   exteiisiun  of  the  routs. 

Lopping  or  pinching  oflf  an  inch  nrtwuof 
the  top  of  the  plant  ii>  not  always  uecesiuj, 
but  is  useful  when  there  ia  a  teiideucy  to 
the  production  of  wood  and  leaves,  totbe 
detriment  of  flowers  nnd  buds. 

India  eallitalion.  In  the  cultivation  ofcottnn 
by  the  nativesof  India,  the  old  stacks  are  palled 
up  in  March,  and  the  land  ploiigiied,  10  bnl- 
locks  pull  <me  plongh,  sometimes  eight,  nevet 
loBS,  sometimes  old  rotten  cow-dung  is  putia 
the  land  as  maimre,  generally  not  so.  By  tht 
end  of  May  the  grouud  is  harrowed  by  aliine* 
and  a  pair  of  bullocks.  After  rain  hsa  fidkn 
ones  or  twice  (about  the  last  week  in  Juue) 
the  seed  is  put  in  either  by  a  machine  with 
three  teeth  which  scratches  the  ground  tod 
lets  the  seed  ttM  into  the  furrow,  or  else  sum 
broadcast,  the  seed  being  mixed  with  eutb  bi 
keep  the  grains  separate  ;  it  is  weeded  tbosi 
four  times.  Tlie  seed  is  not  soaked  is  wtier 
before  sowing.  The  tops  of  the  plantssra  Dot 
cutoff.— [Cai.;i«  No.7i.Se/it.  1861.p.I0i| 

Chingleput  Cotton  CuHivatian.  Dr.  I- 
Shortt  engaged  in  the  experimeutal  caltuis 
of  cotton  ill  Chingleput,  for  three  er  foot 
years,  aud  with  good  success.  The  sampla 
grown  by  him  gained  the  gold  medal  award- 
ed by  the  Manchester  Cottou  Supply  ii- 
snciation,  and  the  detaila  of  the  ezperimcuta,  I 
the  prize  of  Rs.  1000,  and  tbe  gold  medtl«( 
the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  iDdis,*!* 
the  medal  of  the  Lcmdon  Exhibition.  Tb 
varieties  of  cotton  that  seem  to  swxm' 
without  irrigation  at  Chingleput,  are  Botf- 
bon.  New  Orleans  and  Braeil,  and  thssev*- 
tinue  to  flower  and  fruit  crop  after  crop-  Tl* 
Bourbon  iu  particular,  contiaues  to  pN«* 
throughout  the  year.  [Suggaiioiu  }^ '^ 
evXtivation  of  CoOon..) 

Prepariti-J  the  land.~Tb.vi  ehonld  b»  ■* 
ploughed  two  or  three  timas,  and  tb*  dcepv 
the  better.  All  the  weeds  ahouki  be  eoUirt- 
ed  into  heaos  on  the  ploughed  land  and  bucBt, 
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as  tbe  asbes  make  the  best  manare  for  cetton  '  tbey  yield  crops  for  twelve  or  foiirtceu  yenra, 
nnd  burning  the  soil  improves  its  quality. .  bat  hardly  any  produce  the  firat  yew.  They 
Sitlt  niid  lime  are  ulso  good  ndditiona  to  a ,  bend  over  in  the  second  yenr.  and  du  not 
soil — ns  cott'iii  requires  chiefly  alknliea  aiiil ,  afterwards  stand  higher  than  eight  or  uiue 
sihcatfs   fur  its   nourish  meet.     Both  animal    f 


and  vegetable  manures  are  injurious,  as  tliey 
breed  insBCts  which  de-itroy  the  roots,  leaves, 
arid  young  |>odt)  ol  the  colton. 

Sowing  the  Kcd. — After  the  land  has  been 
well  and  deeply  ploughed,  it  Hhunld  be  left 
fur  three  or  four  days  to  ^et  well  aired,  it  may 
aijain  be  ploughed  into  long  ridgss  four  lo 
five  feet  apart.  The  seed  i.-  to  be  plauted  on 
the  tups  of  these  ridges  carefully,  at  tbe  dentli 
nf  an  inch  or  two,  and  at  the  dist.ince  of  five 
feet  between  each  seed  for  Oopum,  Kankin  or 
Keligious  cotton  ;  six  to  seven  feet  apart  for 
Bonroon,  New  Orleans  or  Havaonah  ;  ten  feet 
apart  for  Sea  Island,  Peruvian,  Egyptian  or 
Queensland — and  fifteen  feet  apart  fur  Brazil 
(ir  I'ernambuco  cotton.  Cotton  seed  may  be 
sown  ill  any  month  of  the  jenr,  and  if  there  is 
no  rain,  it  requires  to  be  watered  about  three 
times  ;  it.  germinates  abont  the  fifth  day.  If 
sown  during  the  monsoon,  the  ridges  must  be 
eight  inches  high  aird  tlie  ivuter  must  be  lad 
away  from  the  young  plants  or  they  rot,  tlie 
»eed  must  be  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ridges. 
If  the  leaves  begin  toget  pale  ur  to  slirivel  up, 
the  remedy  is  to  dig  trenches  between  the 
plants  so  AH  to  let  air  in  about  the  roots,  but 
do  not  injure  them. 

Trenlmenl  of  ike  young  planti. — When  left 
without  cultivation,  the  cotton  plant  lives  for 
three  ui  f»ur  years,  but  it  becomes  dwarfed 
and  produces  smaller  leaves  and  smaller  pods 
each  year  till  it  dies.  In  day  or  cotton  soils 
the  plants  do  not  attain  neatly  the  size,  nor 
do  tbey  produce  such  lirie  leaves  or  pi>ds  as  on 
sandy  or  loope  soils-  The  cotton  plants  re- 
quire sun,air,  and  moisture,  but  not  so  much  of 
the  last  as  of  sun,li(.'ht  and  air  at  the  roots,  the 
lighter  and  looser  the  soil  the  more  healthy 
is  the  plant.  The  best  soil  for  cotton  isa 
sandy  soil  with  iron  and  siilt,  or  it  far  from 
the  se^,  ashes  of  plants  or  of  lire  wood  may  be 
used  ax  a  Bub^titutc  for  salt.  When  the  cot- 
ton plants  have  attained  the  height  of  a  toot 
they  do  not  require  to  be  much  watered  ; 
once  in  ten  days  will  be  aiitlicieiit. 

Height  oj  tin  trees  and  tlteir   relative  me. 
Oopum  or  the  common  country  cotton  varies 
:  feetin  height,  and  covers  fri 


Relative  produce. — In  India,  S"me  of  the 
cotton  soils  yield  onlySOlbs.  of  Oopum  cotton 
per  acre  including  seed  and  cottim.  In  sandy 
Hotls  near  the  sea  this  cotton  has  been  known 
to  produce  2(>0lb8.  of  seed  and  cotton  per 
acre.  In  America,  tbe  prMuce  per  acre  is 
estimated  good  at  2301l)S-  of  clean  cotton  [icr 
acre,  the  proportion  of  seed  is  about  four 
times  the  weight  of  cotton — but  this  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  labour  bestoned  on  the 
Hoil.  Garden  culture  of  small  tracts  of  land 
is  thought  to  pay  much  better  than  larj'e  half 
tilled  acres  of  waste  land.  Cotton  ought  to 
I  yield  two  crops  in  a  year,  the  first  within  the 
four  or  five  months  after  the  sefd  is  put  in. 
If  weeds  or  other  plants  grow  up  niong  with 
Cfittou  they  spoil  and  choke  it,  be.'^ides  breed- 
ing insects  about  it  which  destroy  the  young 
pods. 

In  ike  Travancore  Cotton  Experiments,  by 
His  Highness  Kama  Vurmnh,  1st  Prince  of 
Travancore  in  1863,  the  seed  of  Perniimhuco 
cotton  was  sown  in  the  end  of  July,  niid  in 
August,  when  tbe  plants  had  four  or  five  leaves 
on  them,  they  were  transplanted  into  pits  a 
foot  and  a  quarter  in  depth,  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  fifteen  feet  opart.  The  pits 
were  filled  with  red  soil  and  a  little  manure, 
and  the  plants  were  occasionally  watered — 
and  weeds  and  sear  leaves  removed.  The  firrit 
flowers  appeared  in  November,  but  most  of 
these  fell  off.  The  first  leaves  were  large  and 
lieaith}',  the  second  wrinkled  and  contracted, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested  by  anta. 
Tboapplicatiun  of  a  mixture  of  asbes,  salt,  and 
quicklime  removed  the  anta.  Tbe  pickint; 
commenced  in  January  1864  ;  each  plant  pro- 
duced on  an  average  35  pods.  The  leaf  cases 
of  many  of  the  young  fruits  ijave  shelter  to 
little  spiders,  and  this  is  perhups  one  of  the 
reasons  why  some  of  the  pods  perished. 

Tlie  specimens  of  cotton  forwarded  were 
very  clean,  long  tn  the  staple,  of  good  colour, 
but  coarser  tlinn  Bourbon  or  Sea  Island.  Tlie 
seeds  large,  full,  black,  and  connected  a»  in  tbo 
Itnizil  and  I'ernambuca  varieties  ;  cotton 
easily  separated  from  tbe    seed. 

\aAi»Asa,  irrigation    is  considered  nener- 


f'om 

two  to  five  feet  of  ground  ;  on  cotton  soils  it    ally  unnecei'sary;  though  it  may  be  found  par- 

Beldota  grows  to  mure  than  two  feet  in  height.  I  tially  beneficial  in  dry   and   sandy    auih 


^osC  of  the  other  varieties  of  cotton  grow  to 
a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Ths  Fernam- 
buco  and  Brazil  cottons  attain  a  height  of 
thirty  feet  on  favorable  loose  soils,  and  tbe 
at«u  grows  to  ten  inches  in  diameter ; — 
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judiuiooaly  applied.     Irrigalioi 

ed  to  in  tbe  Benares,  AUahubud,  and  Juhbul- 

^ore  Divisions,  and  the  feeling  is  against  its 

employment. 

In  Bomc  other  parts  of  the  Xorth- Western 
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Frnvincei  the  cotton  crop  ii  invariablj 
irrigated  where  a  wnnt  of  rein  is  fonnd  to  be 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the  pUnt,  and 
the  proceBa  is  not  niipposed  to  be  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  fibre. 

In  moRt  parte  of  ilie  MndrasFreaidency  ar- 
tificial irrigiitioii  in  nut  curried  on  ;  this  re- 
mark  applies  more  particularly  to  C"in)b>itore, 
Midum,  Nouth  Arcot.  Bellary.  W<:stern  My- 
sore, and  Nellore.  In  VizagHpatHm,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opinion  it,  tUnt  irritcatioii 
would  priiTB  beneBcial  rnther  than  injurious  .  upi 
in  neaxons  when  rains    fail  or  vary  >a  llii ' 


anpi.ly. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  nlmoHt  unknown  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  ;  the  Cultectora  of 
Shi'lapdre,  Alinitdniiggiir,  Belgnum,  and 
Euira,  coi.Kider  it  injiiriuus.  Tlie  Collector  of 
Abmedabad  thinhs  that  occaaioiml  fioodingn 
at  seasonable  periods  during  the  growth  of 
the  crop  would  be  beneficial  ;  and  the  C<il- 
leo'or  of  Dbnrtvar  adda,  that  it  has  been  de- 
termined by  experimrut  that  cotton  cnn,  by 
juiiiuiouB  manngement,  be  irrigited  with  f,»c- 
ocsB  both  in  bluck  and  other  soila.  Mr. 
Itiverarily,  Collcc'or  of  Broach,  was  deci- 
dedly of  o|iiiiiori  that  artl&cial  irrigation 
is  not  only  injurious  lo  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  plant  ill  tliat  collectoraCe,  but  tended  to 
weaken  tlie  wool.  The  succeeding  cnllector, 
(Mr.  Tuuker)  who  had  never  btard  of  irriga- 
tion of  indli^eiiouB  kinds  of  cotton  in  bhick 
soil,  of  which  the  diairict  of  Bronoli  is  princi 
fatly  ooinpoKed,  states  thnt  it  has  pioved 
BucceBsfnl  with  exotic  varieties,  and  that  if 
it  vers  tried  with  the  former  apecies  the  pre- 
judice might  pr.'ve  to  be    nnfonnded. 

In  both  North  and  Houth  Berar  artificial 
irtieatiun  is  unknown. 

Tlie  snuie  remark  applies  generally  to  the 
Tenaaseniii  and  Martabau  Provinces,  Ban- 
goon.  Biwseiii  and  Pegu. 

In  some  parta  of  the  Punjab,  cotton  is  gen- 
erally irrigated  from  wella,  and  this  bus 
never  be>-n  considered  irijiiriiins;  well  water 
iBCousidi-red  better  for  tlie  purpose  than  river 
or  canal  water.  In  other  parts,  more  espe. 
aally  in  the  Jullundur  Doab,  the  beatcotton 
is  produced  upon  unirrig;Lied  lands,  irri- 
gation being  very  aparinuly  resorted  to  in 
tracts  where  water  is  abundant" 

From  the  perusal  of  this  snmmary,it  appears 
tliat  artificial  irrigation  to  cottoii  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  mo>t  parts  of 
India  ;  that  it  proves  more  aerviceoble  to 
excitio  than  to  indigenous  kinds ;  that  in 
heavy  black  soil  cotton  will  seldom  flourish 
niiiier  irrigation,  even  of  the  most  careful  khid, 
while  in  sandy  and  lij(ht  ted  sorts  it  aii(jlit  be 
mvtth  benefited. 
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TheColtoH  Planter'i Manual  mentiaBi^ 
«aZ(  marth  mud  is  used  for^mannrein  vuiiM 
partsoftbe  cotton  growing  districts  of  tke 
United  States,  more  eapecialljr  in  Ed- 
desto  Inland,  one  of  the  Urgmt  of  ite 
South  Cerolina  Group,  about  3U  niilea  •"ullk- 
weat  of  Clinrle-.ton,  which  yirhis  the  GiHtf 
cotton  in  the  Wi-ild,  As  much  m  40  eirt- 
loNds  of  this  mud  is  need  (o  the  sure.  S'lK 
compost  it,  others  put  it  iu  the  r*ttle  |ieni. 
Home  dry  it  before  haulinic.  and  tlien  i|'rtid 
and  ;  while  otberx  piefer  to  um  it 
dug,  sprend     upon    the  land  Ttt, 


bed  in.  "  It  IB    Bilppnsed    tlmt   tl* 
Spa-ifland  qiialitiee   owe  their  tuperiorily  te     ! 
the  use  of  mamh  mud,  which  is  rich  in  liks- 
lies  and  iilkaline  enrtha. 

7'eiiaM'iim  Proviner. — Mr.  Blundell  inln>-     ' 
diiced  ihe  Pernanibuin  citton  plant  GoujiN' 
mil  ni'iiininHtum,  whiih  produces  the  Pem>m- 
buco,  reroTian.    Bahia,   or     Soutli  Sea  IsW    j 
cott..n  ;  and  Capt.   Macfarqohar  raised  mch  •    ; 
fine  article  nt    Tavoy  from    it,  that  the  cn*     j 
mittee  of  the  Agricultural   and    H..riiculianl 
Society   of  Calcutia»-ere  unwilling  to  belien    | 
it  the  jiriidnction  of    liiat  e^ccies.     Tliry  it- 
ported   that  "  the  Mraple  s.nt  by  Capt.  H-t- 
farqnhar  appears  to  )>e  of  a  quality  renemUinE 
the  S<^a  Island,  but   finer  and  more  silk;,  a<i    i 
the  fibre  iiot  ao  strong,  its  value  is  not  so*»i!    I 
to  determine,  but  the  Cunimitiee  are  ofu^iiii- 
on  ilmt  it  would  sell  for  a  h'gh  I'riee.    TV    I 
Periiaiiibiicii  cotton,    which,  it  is    beliefed.is 
the  !>arae  as  the  S"nth  Sea  Islnnd  cottoa  uu 
inferior  aUple  to  that  of  the    North  AmeiiM 
Sea  Island,  and  they  bare  h   Bample  of  cnttoa 
submitted  which  in  gmint  of  fineness  gur)<»tifi 
the  gennine  iSra  Island (cott mi  of  Nortli  Ani- 
ricH.     This  improvement  on  ibe  general  rt>i''' 
of  Pcrnarihnco  cotton    might    l>e    reaaial'd. 
had  it    been  prcrd need   at  a   diatance  from  llie 
sen,  aiiiea  it  has    br-en;  ascertained,  that  tlii» 
description  of  cotton  deteriorates  by  prpiitni); 
to  the  kea;   whentw  joiir  C'.mmitiee  are  dis- 
posed to   think    that  Capt.    Uscfarqubir  ha 
been  led  into    error  iu  'culling  it    S>mih  Sa 
lalund  ioKtead  of  Sea  Island."  Admitting  tlut 
Captain  Macfarqiihar  was  Id  error,  whicbiiv 
believed  lie  waa   not,   the  report   prov«  tial 
an  article  "  finer    and  more    ailky"tb»a^ 
beat    American  cotton,  hu  been  raised  ia  ^ 
Tenasserim  Provinces.  Tlie  i<rinci|>al  6\B»V 
lo  the  introduction  of  this  apecieB  intottt*'' 
hI    cultivation  wna,    aa  Mr.   Blundell  toliJ^' 
Mafcon,  that  the  treea  did  not  produce  itaM* 
an'ly. — if  a  ton. 

Sea  Itland  CoUon.  Sua  MuMi  eottn  tei 
been  raised  in  the  Teiiaasarini  Pn<vin((i  ^7 
amateur  cultivator^  but  Mr.  kluoufaadanv 
seen  aaj  report  on  tlu  article  obuiitJ' 
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"Bourbon  <oUo»  of  Indian  growth,"  says 
Wight,  "  htu  aold  in  tlie  London  miirkeU  for 
the  iiiglia^t  prides  gaintt,"  and.  as  the  Buurbun 
[)lai>t  tH  tha original  Sea  laland  acclimatiEei)  to 
the  Eaitr,  the  ouUivf.tiir  woulU  have  a  stronger 
proi>al<iliiy  of  BiicMsH  by  oiiCniiiiiig  his  seed 
fr<ini  Bourbim,  ths'i  from  Aiuerion.  Much  »i- 
teiiCioTi  aliould  aUo  be  uiveli  tu  ttie  a-'kutiuii 
of  a  [)r<i))er  Buil.  Aiulysiii  lias  i-h>'wu  time  all 
til"  laiidH  on  which  oittuit  is  grown  in  India, 
differ  widely  in  their  cuustiiannc  parts  from 
the  l>estcot(on  land  of  Americ^i.  The  subject 
is  still  ill  its  infancy,  rmire  extensiveaiialyaiii 
being  reqiiirwl  ;  "  Wt  it  BB'-ina  at  iirehent," 
tfbiicrves  .Mr  Piddinghiu, ''  that  (he  abund>tnce 
and  fitieness  «f  good  cutt»n  depend  on  the  qi 


was  conaidered  at  Bombay  fully  equal  to  anj 
pruiliiced  in  B<>tubon,  and,  in  London,  aa  tho 
best  specimen  that  had  been  imported  from 
Bnmliai'   raised  from  Bourbon  seO'l.     It  aold 

for  1  Si/,  per  lb.  With  so  ranch  sHgnoitj  had 
Mr.Oiliiers  delected  the  site  of  his  experimeiiU, 
tlint  fifteen  years  aflerwiirds  Dr.  Bnrns  collect- 
eii  seed  fmm  trees  growing  apparently  Wild. 
These  being  Eotrn,  produced  (iluiits  of  wliiub 
the  cotton  was  pronnnnced  eq<tnl  to  the  be»C 
from  New  Orleans.  Tlie  cotton  grown  tX 
Laberkowa,  nithiu  two  niilea  of  Mongrole, 
ch(iU)(h  c<nifiiied  to  a  space  of  200  beegiihs,  or 
tlierealiouls,  wa»  sn  h'glily  valued,  that  on  the 
Bjiot  it  would  fetch  aix-sevenths  of  a  rupee  pet 
inannd  more  than  any  other  kind  iu  thatgiatt 


tily  oi  carbnu  in  the  doil,  and  the  solubility  of  |  of  the  country  ;  yet  the  natives  say  they  fro- 

that  carbon.     If,  therefore,  yon  can  obtiiin   a    " ' -"  "■  -■  '- "^ '■    

Koit  a|)|>roauhing  the  Aniericau  soils,  that  ia, 
cuutaiding  peaty  m-itter,  lignite, and  cnlouring 
eohl  water,  thia  will  no  doubt  be  the  best  ; 
because  it  contnins  carbon,  iiud  probably  hy- 
dr<igan  enuibined  with  it^  suitable  (or  the 
food  of  tlie  plant.  And  the  next  bent  soil  is  one 
containing  carbonate  uf  lime."  The  varieties 
are  Qosayi>iuiu  turbadenre.  Var.  (ai  Barbsdoes, 
or  Bourbon  cotton.  (6)  Sua  I-land,  or  Imi^ 
stapled  (e)  Upland  Georgia,  or  abort  stapled. 
The  K  trnns  usually  grow  cotton  enough  to 
make  tlieir  nwii  fabrics,  and  on  the  Salweii 
and  Tenasseriin,  it  is  sometimes  raised  iu  uon- 
aiderable  quantities  ;  but  its  niutket  price  is 
little  more  than  a  fiiurlh  of  the  best  Antericiin 
cotton  ;  yet  with  improvi^d  mudes  of  culture, 
mid  frequent  changes  of  seod,  ita  value 
would    ui'doubtedly     be    greatly    iacreuaed. 

B'imbay  Pretidenc^. — The  Bombay  Presi- 
dency liH't  long  eiL|iorieil  hirue  qunmities  of 
cotton  biith  to  Eiirojie  and  Cbinii.  The  best 
C'>>toii  districts  are  the  southern  Mahratta 
oi>ui>try,  about  1 6°  N.  l.ii..  where  the  ezperi- 
nient-il  fiiriiis  were  establislied.  tiuzeiat  and 
K->ty«Hr  are  di^trictn  where  su|>erior  cottima 
are  grown  by  the  imtives,  in  consequence 
of  whiuh,  theiie  were  soleoted  as  the 
sites  uf  the  northern  experimental  farm^s 
uiid  much  fnvouraUle  land  for  the  purpose  is 
fotiiid  butweeb  the  latitudes  of  21°  and  2i* 
Ncn'tb.  This  part  of  the  ciiuntry  waa  the  eitc 
of  the  experiment  of  Assistant  Surgeoi 
Gilders  in  1816-17  who,  h>iviog  observed  thi 
ouuses  which  led  to  the  failure  in  the  at 
toiiiptt.  intrud^ice  the  cultivation  of  Bourbon 
cotton  into  the  western  districts,  considered 
tbe  obstnclea  to  have  been  ezcliisively  of  a 
pliyaical  nature.  He  at  the  same  time  stated, 
tliHt  both  tiis  soil  and  nlimalfl  of  the  districts 
lying  between  the  Suhennuttee  and  tho 
Alyhee   promised   a  favourable   rennlt.    ~ 


itly  used  seed  frotu  Guzerat,  or  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  snjieriurity  must,  there- 
fore, deiieiid  either  upon  peculiarity  of  xoll 
nnd  climate  or  eicellency  of  culiurs.  On* 
point  only  of  the  latter  is  related,  but  that  is 
uue  uf  great  consequence.  For  instance,  the 
people  lire  in  the  habit  of  carefully  eiiractiug 
the  cotton  aloue  from  the  pod  in  the  Held  ; 
and  this  is,  probably,  of  coiiaiderable  import- 
ance, as  some  of  the  American  plaiitern  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  ntaple  of  Indian  cotlon  is 
much  injured  after  it  is  collected  by  being 
allowed  to  iieat  when  piled  np,  often  for  a 
long  time  before  it  is  cleaned. 

Matirat  traiiltncy. — As  early  as  1790,  T>r. 
Anderson  was  employed  in  seu^linu  MiLuritias 
o-itton  seeds,  as  well  as  "  Brovi'n  Cotton  Seeds," 
imported  from  Malta,  to  diffrent  parts  of  tbe 
peninsula  ;  and  Dr.  Roiburgh,  who  left  Samul- 
cotta  in  the  Noriherii  Cin:nra  and  toiik  charge 
of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  in  1793,  had 
already  ascertained  that  the  elevated,  dry,  i<nd 
less  lertile  soil  uf  Oorouiaiidul  woa  better  suit- 
ed than  that  of  Bengal  to  the  Baurhon  cot- 
ton. Ha  obtained  them  from  Mr.  Huuhetf, 
who  hsd  for  some  tiuie  been  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  Tinnovelly  district, 
and  whoae  success  was  so  considerable  with 
Bonrbou  cottim,that  for  twenty  years  "  Hugh- 
es' 'nnneveily  Cottim"  continued  to  be  quoted 
in  the  Liverpool  market  as  the  best  from 
India,  aud  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the 
American  sort  staple  LOttons,  and  3d.  per  lb. 
above  the  beat  Siirata.  The  fact  is  im|>ortant, 
on  account  uf  the  latitude  of  Tiunevelly  being 
only  8|°.  and  because  tlieauccess  was  vvideut- 
ly  the  result  uf  akill  applied  to  the  culttire. 
The  produce,  only  100  Ihs.  per  acre,  was  fine 
ill  quality  and  much  estermed.  it  would 
also  seem  that  in  Viiagapatnm,  about  North 
latitude  17",  the  return  is  much  greater  thas 
in  any  other  dixtriot,  aa  the  produce  in  said  to 
amount  to  "  forty-sis  maanda,  or  1 1 5  Iba.,  of 


oottou  gruwn,  and  that   time,   bv  Mr.  Gilders  Laeed  cotton  per  acre,  nearly  equAlto  the  beat, 
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nnd  eiceecltng  the  ordinary  American  crops.''  :  it  oa  a  topical  'application'  vrilh  calomel  it 
The  cultHre  here  h  peculiar,  as  very  liberal ;  cases  of  ophthalmia.  (B.   and  F.  Med.  R«i. 

pruDiiig  is  practised.  In  Tricliinopoly,  with  ix.  463).  Cotton,  though  used  chieflyforttutli- 
a  fertile  soil,  S3  lbs.,  ^vhich  is  the  next  high-  .  ing,  is,  in  India,  also  employed  b>  a  coiiiidet- 
est,  ia  the  greatest  return,  which,  though  so  {  uble  extent  for  cordage,  as,  fur  insiance,  for 
much  leas  than  the  above,  is  atil)  more  tlian  '  tent  ropes,  which  are  made  entirely  of 
double  the  average  return  from  other  districts.  :  cotton,  as  are  the  tents  themselves.  Cot- 
Tho  cotton  of  Central  India  fiiiiis  its  way  |  toH  ropes  are  also  employed  for  many  domes- 
to  Itombay.  'I'lie  ciuses  which  favour  <  tic  purposes.  Specimens  were  sent  tu  the 
the  growth  of  cotton,  esteemed  both  in  India  '  Exhibition  of  1S51,  both  from  CalcutU  mid 
and  England,  in  the  tract  of  country  extend-  i  Madras,  and  have  considemble  atreii^'th, 
ing  from  Surat  and  AhmedaUid,  or  from  ,  Some  of  the  native  shippiufi,  also,  and  eteii 
about  lat  21"  and  23°,  in  a  bruad  banii  acroHS  !  a  few  American  ships,  are  rigged  with  cotton 
Malwa  loHanda  and  Rajakhaira,  in  about  25°  ;  ropes;  while  cottiiii  canvas  is  also  emploj- 
and  27",  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  are  no  led  for  sails,  especially  on  theci'astof  Cutch, 
doubt  pliyaical.  The  black  cotton  soil  which  where  some  very  good  rope  is  made, and  whith 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  this  tract  ^  sells  for  about  three  and  a  half  annas  per  yard, 
has  undoubtedly  a  considerable  share  in  pro-  — Af/ri.  HoHicidhtral  Socittia  of  India  ami 
ducing  the  effeut  ;  but  good  crops  of  cotton  (  of  Madras,  C.  B.  Sa-andrrt,  Etq..  Coiamr.  o/ 
are  produced  in  some  parts  where  tliere  is  i  Jfysor?,  Dr.  CUghorn  in  litp.  fii-U.  Anocia- 
no  black  soil,  as  immediately  on  the  banks  |  (ion,  Bonynge  Ameriea,  Pioceedingt  Madrat 
of  the  Jumna  and  in  the  Doab.  U  will  Govt.,  Friend  of  India,  Cil.  littiew.  Indian 
therefore  probably  bo  found,  that  the  compa-  [  JTidd,  BoyU  Fib.  PlanU,  Boi/U  Froductiti 
rative  dryness  of  the  climate  after  the  plant ,  Rttourcrf  of  India,  Annah  Ind.  Adminutra- 
has  got  well  established  in  the  ground  checks'    ■         --    -  —       -  - 

the  vegetative  vigour,  and  favours  the  pro- 
duction of  prulifio  fruit, — Itoyle's  Productive 
lifsoiu'Cfs  b(  India. 

Dr.  K  F.  I'hoinpBon  of  Hoogly,  writing  in 
18T0.  gays  that  not  less  than  378,000  aeree 
are  under  cultivation  for  cotton  in  Dharwar 
at  one  time.  Tlie  stem  of  the  cotton  shrub,  he 
says,  yields  a  fibre,  which  can  be  exti-aoied  aa 
in  the  manufucture  of  jnte,  and  when  cleaned 
has  the  appearance  of  a  middling  quality  of 
tliat  article.U  ha-i  neither  the  colour  nor  value 
of  fine  jute,  bat  the  gnnny  made  from  it  is 
valued  at  Ea.  4-8  per  maund.  Computing  the 
fibre  its  worth  one  rupee  per  maund,  he  es- 
timates the  loss  from  throwing  away  the  stalks, 
at  not  le.ss  than  Bs  22,68,000  in  Dharvrar 
alone.  After  extracting  the  fibre,  the  refuse 
can  be  burned  into  an  nsh.  (.Uadrai  Tvmea, 
13th  Doc.  1870.)  Cotton  plants  are  mu- 
cdHoinou^,  and  hove  been  used  ns  demulcents. 
The  seeds  yield  oil,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  burning  in  lamps.  Cattle  are, 
however,  often  fed  on  the  seeds,  which  are 
also  sometimes  eiuplnyed  as  manure  for  cot 
lonpliuita.  Cotton  wool  is  largely  employ- 
ed, throughout  tho  world,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths.  Cotton  has  been  long  a  po- 
pular application  to  burns.  Dr.  Anderson 
{Ed.  M.  and  S.  Joiim.  1828)  directs  it  (o  be 
applied  in  thin  layers,  one  over  the  other,  and 
retained  by  the  moderate  pressure  of  a  ban- 
dage. Pain  is  allayed,  local  irritation  and 
blistering  diminished  or  prevented,  and  oon-, 
stitutional  disturbance  proportionally  obvi- 
sled.  M.  Rcynaud  adopted  ils  application 
ii.  case  of  erysipelas,  and  M.  Mayor  employs. 


tion,    iladrai     Chamber    of   Commerer,    Dr. 
Sho>lt'i[Mter»,LowU  Sarawak, Dublut  U^inr- 
tiiy    Magazine,    Elliot   Supi>lenient,    Coilon 
Report,  1857. 

COTTON  IJ.ALE. 

Weight, 
lbs.  net 

Weight 
tbs.  net 

In  America 440 

Brazil     ..     ..     180 

Egypt     500 

Turkey  350 

China     ...     ...  m 

Bengal 300 

Madras...     ■.  300 
Bombay 391 

COTTON  CANVAS.  See  Cotton. 
COTTON  CABPET.  See  Carpets. 
COTTON  ELE.  T.va.     Le-avesof  Casfjti 

filiformis. 

COTTON-GATHEREU. 

I  Pjhui*       of  Bcsnircriia 


Pjkar 


uf  DoiB.  I  Pour 


COTTON  GOODS  are  both  imported  imd 
exported,  alao  cotton  twist  and  varn.  Be- 
tween the  years  1850-1  and  1868  9  thequ^n- 
titiea  imported  nf  cotton  twist  and  vsni 
have  ranged  from  lbs.16,892.073  as  in  1865  6, 
to  lbs.  29,519,238  iii  1853-4,  and  .ilmMl 
the  same  qunntity  in  1868-9,  but  the  decid- 
ed value  has  almost  doubled  since  1853-I$^'- 


Yes 


lbs. 


X. 


1853-4  ,29519,238. ..1,306.913 
1868-9... 29,042, 052..  2,779,934 

Cotton    goods  have  '.been   imported  to 

greatly   increased  extent,  from  £364,oGi  la 

lSoO-1     to    £16,072,551    in    1S68-9.    I« 
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vnlue  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  cotton 
twiat  and  yarn,  hna  doublud  in  tiio  twenty 
year^.  but  re-exports  aro  not  distinguished. 


I«pcrt.. 

Cotloc  Goorti 

t»i«  and 

Twist 

s:. 

li™G««i. 

roVd^^'*"""' 

i.ogfl.sis 

a,r>i!,Mi 

i;73jM9 

1,391   13* 

I,130.WI 

».'607;;33 

B3n;H77 

laa—'iA 

29.M9.1M    I.SOElun 

4,1JS,aW 

?liW,B4» 

liH^I,!<  'Sl*,"t6.i^i    1,114.093 

ft,403.«4 

JHM-M     SCMW.M*    1.4U,3:« 

179.0*7 

IBM-M  |'il,7»VW    l.mjtU 

4^1, 'ass 

lH.lI-5§     17,6TS.IB9       !H3,B10 

G09]l<t3 

iHJK-tB    31,1]1,MS    1,T14.»« 

«;«o»!9aT 

15«I-(W     »I.477,55I    S,M7.lli 

7G:j.9S« 

ISSO-r.l    I«,«V1,600    l,UH,L>'3 

lSfi.&lT 

IWIl-GV             ..         1  ].4;i,4BI 

H:77i;9ifi 

isw-w    ifl.4M,s;9|  i.a7<i,a(ii 

S,3S0,»« 

IW8-6*   !l9,6«l.in|   1,119.001 

ii>,4ie.ije! 

i,iaur7 

I7.W11,B)5    a,l91,«0 

ll,OS,Wi 

4,0*3.900 

lelCsB 

l(i,ttDl,07S;  I.ML.IH 

1l.KtB.114 

1.73^.133 

l2.n4.10C 

1.137.  BUS 

i-ti7-6a 

2bI7™B1i|  i^Bsiaw 

h.wjVJ" 

Ilt68-W) 

■AO42,0S!    3,179^31 

l,33':l.999 

COTTON  MANUFACTUllEiS.  Amongst  tlie 
goods  wliicli  appear  to  have  beoii  brought  tn 
Europe  Troii)  tlie  Indinik  »eiia,  in  tlie  days  nlien 
Ai'sLi  traders  were  ihe  only  nipdiiim  of  inter- 
ciiurse  between  the  eaxtern  niid  western  nurlds. 
■wefiiid  nietili.-iied  clotbaof  silk  and  cotton  of 
various  cut  oura  and  devices.  Itdoes  nutappeftr, 
however,  thut  there  existed  any  iireitt  denidnd 
for  cotton,  ihn  ci  mail  ill  ptlon  of  lUa  Uoiiiaii 
[>eople.  who  were  tlien  tiie  ciisti-mera  for  »ll 
luxuries,  being  chiefly  conRned  to  ch>tl>aof  silk 
mid  trool.  Duiin^  the  early  trade  i>i  Knropeaiia 
^TJth  India  by  the  long  aeaa  route,  the  oalicoes 
and  Gne  musliiiS  of  that  country  caniefirat  int<> 
general  notice  ;  and  from  that  date  until  the 
jiroduutiun  of  ninchine-inade  fabrica  in  Eng- 


land, they  continued  to  rise  in  publi 
mation.  It  ivaa  denned  a  great  thing  with 
the  Lancaaliire  mnnnfiiCtiircra,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  niecbanicnl  and  artistic  skill,  cnmbined 
with  tiie  potent  ngeiiey  of  steam,  tliey  found 
Iheras^lves  able  to  produce  an  nriiule  wliich 
ivaa  conaidcred  equal  to  ihutwhi<:U  the  un- 
lettered hindoo  liHd  niaiiipnlated  in  his  little 
innd  hilt  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Gouges, 
nnd  which  had  been  produced  oflikecxccl- 
leiJCe  by  tlieir  ancestors,  whvn  the  "  father  of 
liistory"  penned  hia  observations  upon  their 
countries.  That  the  hindoos  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  details  of  this  manufactui-e 
ill  tiie  most  remote  agea  there  remains  sufGci- 
«nt  proof  on  record.  In  the  Indian  work  of 
highest  antiquity,  Die  Uig  Veda,  believed  to 
liave  been  written  fifteen  centurits  previous 
to  our  era,  occurs  the  following  passage,  i 
''  Cares  consume  me,  Satakralii,  ahhoiigh  thy 
■Worshipper  aa  a  rat  gnaws  a  weavei'a  threads  :" 
— the  temptation  to  the  rat  was  evidently  the  , 
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starch  employed  by  the  apinner  to  impart 
tenacity  to  the  threiid  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
donbt  liiat  cotton  was  the  thread  alluded  to. 
Again,  in  Menu,  wo  find  it  directed  as  fol- 
lows r  "  Let  the  weaver  who  lias  received  ten 
[mias  of  cotton- thread,  give  them  back  io- 
creaaed  to  eleven  by  the  rice  water  (starch), 
_..id  the  like  used  in  weaving;  be  who  does 
otherwise  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  panas." 
cotton  fabrica  of  India  formed  a  conai- 
deiable  item  in  the  exports  from  the  East  to 
this  country  during  the  early  days  of  Dritisb 
Indian  commerce  ;  the  delicacy  of  tiieir  fabric 
the  elegance  of  their  design,  and  the  biilli! 
fincy  of  their  colours,  rendered  them  as  at- 
tractive to  the  better  claiises  of  coiisuroera  in 
Great  Britain  as  are,  in  the  present  day,  the 
..f  Cashmere  or  the  silks  of  Lyons. 
So  much  superior  indeed  were  the  productiona 
of  the  Indian  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom, 
t"  those  turned  out  by  tlie  nianufactures  of 
Lanoishire  in  the  ini.ldleof  the  last  century 
that  not  only  w^re  Indian  oaiicoes  and  Indian 
prints  preferred  to  the  home-made  articles 
but  the  M.uichesler  and  Blackburn  Weavers 
actually  imported  Indian  yarns  in  large  quan- 
tities for  employment  in  their  factories.  It 
was  about  the  year  1771-2  that  the  Black- 
burn weavers,  taking  advantage  .,f  the  recent 
discoveries  and  improveioenta  of  Atkwright 
Hargreavea  and  others,  found  themselves  in  a 
p.isitiini  til  produce  plain  cotton  Roods,  which 
if  they  did  not  quite  ►qual  the  fabrics  of  the 
['.ast,  at  any  rate  found  tlieir  way  very  ra- 
pidly into  general  consumption  in  Europe. 
The  inveutiiin  of  the  mule-jenny,  iu  1779' 
was  the  comineiiceraent  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  tlie  cotton  manufacture  nf  Qreat 
Britain;  and  when,  six  years  l.tter,  Ark- 
wright's  machines  were  thrown  open  to  the 
publio.a  ravolntion  was  effected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinda  of  yams;  England  found 
herself  able,  not  only  to  supply  aU  her  oirn 
wants  with  cotton  goods  of  every  variety  of 
quality,  but  also  to  carry  the  produce  of  her 
looms  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
placing  them  «t  the  doors  of  the  Indian  con- 
sumer, undersell  the  goods  made  by  bis  own 
hands  from  citton  gmwn  in  his  own  garden. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  tlie  heavier  goods  that  the 
West  are  able  to  beat  out  of  their  own  mar- 
kets the  weaver  of  the  East.  There  have  long  ' 
been  masters  in  their  craft  who  can  and  do  pro- 
duce fabrics  more  e.'^quisitely  delicate  and  light 
in  texture  thau  those  beautiful  musliDSOf 
Dacca,  BO  long  and  justly  celebrated  with  a 
world  wide  fame  ;  and  although  in  soma  par- 
ticulars these  latter  fabrics  still  claim  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  superiority,  and  although  many 
of  the  hi'jdooa  prefer  the'r  own  woven  goods 
to  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  the  oot- 
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ton  ratuiafKctiire  of  British  India,  ta  spite  of 
ita  Biipplj  oC  the  rav  mhtcnal  fjrowing  often 
oloan  t"  its  door,  in  spite  of  labinir  nbRiinlly 
cheap,  may  truly  he  "aifl  tn  have  cea-ed  in 
fflvniir  of  the  far -oS  industry  of  L^iiicashire 
aiirl  Sootliin.1.  The  actu«l  result  of  this 
Tevoliiiion  of  half  a  century  han  be<tii  that. 
i»|)lHce<if  Hritnin  importii<gciii:ti<ngiioi)sHnd 
yaniH  Froiii  tliH  East  to  iha  yeaity  value  of 
aboul  ><0U,0OU(,  that  country  is  able,  iti  tha 
prexent  day,  t<>  ship  tu  the  vuriouB  piTts  of 
iiidiH  cotton  fsbrica  t.i  the  vxlue  <if  upwards 
of  ihrae  milliniiB  sterling.  The  decay  of  this 
bnnidi  of  British  Indian  i-sports  has beeii«iieady 
and  oiiituiaoae.  In  1827-8,  Benirnl  ship|jf>d 
but  to  tlie  viilua  of  375,000/.  ;  in  1837-6.  not 
Biore  than  69,000f.  ;  and  at  the  preiient  mo- 
ment our  supplies  from  tlie  EUst  are  limited 
to  abiiut  five  thi)nijund  bales  from  Miidras, 
solely  for  re-ahipmeiit  ti>  imr  western  colonies, 
[>,<rta    rif  northern    ai>d    Tceilern 
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ef  tlie  muiiliiix  known  by  thu 
apikenflf  liy  the  anuieiite  aa  " 
of  hair."  The  miHit  delicately 
highly  ornaniuiited  scarfs  and  drraies  am 
wrought  at  Delhi,  Ik'nares,  and  Ahmedabid, 
Iliiniptinl  and  ^=a»tip(>re  ;  whit~t  tU«  more 
MibetHiitiut  and  u-«ful  faViricg  were  wronnht 
chiefly  Hi  P«tiia,  Liitkpoie,  Lucknow,  lUla- 
sore,  M«suli|»itain,  Cuddalore,  and  SuraC — 
Jii'i/U,  Ar't  0/ /■•diet.  Of  ih«  arts  pra<:Usfld 
at  D.-(-cH,  th'  fir'<t  that  clnima  alteiitinn  is 
the  Cotton  Manufictnre.  In  acoonnerciiLl  point 
uf  virw,  thin  iit  no  longer  the  inijiortant  l<ranch 
of  iiidnatry  thiit  it  formerly  was  ;  hut,  rstrard- 
ed  aa  an  art  whinh  furnixhea  exqniHite  S|te- 
cimeiiH  of  textrle  fahrrcs,  it  ia  Ktill  unTiviilled. 
The  iiiipleniHUt  nurd  in  Hpinniii^r  and  neavinu 
indeed  in  ni'le,  but  the  Biin|>licity  of  iis  con- 
Btruutiiili  cuntrasM  with  the  delicate  giii>sanier 
teittiiro  of  the  faUrics  made  by  nieaus  ufit, 
and  sliews  that  the  nkill  displnyed  in  this 
rnHnafncCure  is  lesH  the  resnlt  of  artiatio  iu^e- 
nuity  nr  oomplicated  mechanical  appliance* 
than  of  tinit  destenins  nse  of  tlie  hand  and 
font,  aiid  delic'icy  nf  tunch  which  are  possen- 
■ed,  ill  so  rei'.iarkahle  a  dogree,  by  the  hindo'i 
artisans  iif  Beiignl  With  their  rn.le  iraple- 
nienla  the  hiiidoos  of  Diicca  succeed  in  m»iiu 
factiiriiig  mu.tlina,  "  to  wl.ich.  "  as  Dr.  Ure 
observea.  ''Sumpeaiiingenuiiy  can  sSurd  no  pn- 
rallel,  snob  indeed  ax  has  led  »  competent  judi;e 
to  Bay,  it  ia  beyond  his  cimceptioii  how  this 
yarn,  i^reiitly  finer  than  tlie  highcat  iinniber 
made  in  England,  can  be  siiuii  by  the  dist.ifT 
and  spindle,  or  w»veii  by  any  machinery." 
(Ure'n  Cotton  Manufuccure  of  Great  Britain, 
Vid  f,  p.  54.)  'J'hern  is  the  primitive  iu 
■trnment  used  for  carding  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  likewise  the  inatramenta  employed 
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fur  separating  the  wool  from  the  leedt,  uA 
fur  bowing  or  teazing  the  former.  Tin  Gnl 
is  simple — tha  jaw-bone  of  the  bo»te/fiili 
(Silurus  boalisl,  the  teeth  of  which  being fiiit, 
recurve'l  and  closely  set,  acta  as  >  fine  cemb 
in  removing  miiintB  jiarticlee  <if  earHiy  wd 
vegetable  matter  from  the  o  >tton.  Tlic  hm- 
cloi)  spinner,  with  that  inexhaustible  piticiict 
ihat  chnruutunz-s  her  nice,  sits  down  to  iha 
laboriouB  tank  of  cleaiiini;  with  this  iiiiim- 
nient  tlie  tibre.-i  nf  esch  seed  til  cutton. 
Baring  acoiiiiipliRheil  this,  she  theu  H)iantt(* 
the  wu<d  from  the  aeeiis  by  means  of  simall 
inm  roller  (dnllun  bttliee)  which  ia  m<rk«>l 
with  the  liandd,  backward  :tnd  forward,  on  « 
small  quantity  of  the  cotton  sei:d«  placed  upon 
a  flat  board.  The  cittoii  ia  next  b<iwed  >iLli 
a  small  bo*  of  bamboo  strung  withaduiibit 
row  of  catgut,  muua  silk,  or  the  fibro*  of  tbt 
plantain  tree  twisted  together  ;  and  hnvmg 
bi>eti  reduced  by  this  iiistmroenc  to  a  itate  of 
li^ht  downy  fleece,  it  is  made  up  into  a  imtll 
ctliiiilricul  roll  (puni)  which  in  held  ie  tke 
hand  during  the  process  of  apinning.  Tki 
spiiiidiiit  apparatii;s  is  contained  in  a  unitll 
basket  or  tray  uotuulke  the  cathste-n  nftbt 
ancient  Greeks.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  iron 
apindle  (tukoMM),  having  a  <-roall  ball  of  cluj 
at'sclipd  to  it.  in  order  to  ^'ve  it  snffidtnt 
weijlit  in  turning  ;  anil  of  a  piece  of  hard 
shell  iinbediled  in  a  little  clny  on  v^hicb  ibs 
point  of  tlie  spindle  revolves  during  the  |«i>- 
ueas  of  "pinning.  With  this  ins'nimeut  tb* 
hilidoii  women  almost  rival  Arai-hne's  fahltd 
skill  in  spinning.  The  Ihread  which  tbej 
make  with  it  ia  exqiiisicely  fine,  and  doubihtt 
it  ia  to  their  delicate  organivition  and  the 
sen aibility  with  which  they  nr«  euilncedbj 
nnture,  that  their  inimitablH  skill  in  tbeirul 
idtibe  axcribed.  The  fmest  tlireal  iii>|>na 
early  in  the  inorning  liefore  tlierisiigtoiidit- 
eipHtbs  the  dew  oo  the  ^ras-a,  for  such  ii  tbt 
tenuity  of  ite  fibre,  thiit  it  would  Inwk  if  au 
attempt  were  made  to  niannfactnie  it  duripf 
a  drier  and  wanner  portion  of  the  AAy.  Tin 
coll esive  properly  of  the  filaments  ufcntioa 
is  impaired  Uy  high  temperature  accompaeitd 
with  dryness  of  the  air.  and  hence,  whou  tb«* 
isiio  dow  (in  the  ground  in  the  muruiiig  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  mniHtnre  in  tlie  stnoi- 
phere,  the  Bpinners  impart  the  requisite  dai:rtt 
"f  humidity  tii  tlie  ciittim,  by  makiiic  •*• 
tliroftd  over  a  shHllow  ve.sel  of  water.  Sk** 
of  fine  thread  of  different  qualiiies.  witk  * 
memorandnm  nf  the  length,  weight,  and  ti"* 
oocnpied  in  spinninc,  attached  to  each  i^ 
should  be  auhmitted  fi>r  exhibition,  A  IJ'O- 
men  which  Di--  Taylor  exuniined  at  !)•»>■ 
1846,  measured  1,349  yards,  and  wriglitd'alr 
22  grams,  which  ia  iu  the  proporti-n  ofap- 
warda  of  250  mites  to  a  pound  weight  ef  lO" 
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pie.  Dating  the  process  of  preparing  the 
tbresd.  and  before  it  is  wari>ed.  it  is  Btee|>ed 
for  a  couple  of  dnys  in  fine  charcoul  powder 
sont  or  lantplilack  mixed  with  wnter,  and 
»fter  being  well  rinsed  in  clenr  WAter,  wrung 
out,  iind  dried  in  the  shade,  it  ia  rnbhed  with 
a  sizing  niHde  of  perched  rice,  the  iiuxk  of 
whicii  liHH  been  removed  by  bent^d  aiii>d)  fine 
lime  and  WHter.  The  locin  is  lifthl  nnd  port- 
'  ah\e,  its  clotii  and  yfira  iieions,  bititen,  lempiec 
and  eliiitilet  are  tlie  Api'UrteriHiiuea  rrqnisrte 
for  wesving.  Tlie  principn!  Tsrieties  of  pUin 
muslins  manufactured  at  Dacca,  \rere  Mui 
mul-i-Khaa,  Ab-ruwan,  Shnb-num,  Kht.su, 
Jhuna,  ('ircar  Ali,  Tunz>-h,  Ainliuilee,  Nj»n- 
zonk,  Buddaii  Klias,  Tunindum,  Snrbutep, 
nnd  Snrbiiiid — imnies  which  eitlier  denute 
fiiienes-,  besiily  or  trail iiparency  uf  tex'ure.  «t 
refer  to  the  origin  of  tlie  niHnnfikcture  uf  tlie 
fabric,  or  the  uses  to  whic-h  they  nre  fi|ipl!ed 
M  articles  of  dress.  Tlie  £itest  of  sll  is  tlie 
Mulmul-i-Khas,  (literally  n.uilin  mude  for 
tbe  B[iecitil  use  of  a  prince  or  great  personnge). 
It  U  woven  in  h'llf  pieces,  menxuring  10  ysntM 
in  lengcli,  and  I  yard  in  breadth,  having  1 .900 
thri-iuis  in  the  war|i,  snd  wdghing  10  Siccas, 
(about  3f  ounces  AToirdupnis.)  The  finest 
hnlf  piece  seen  weigl>e<l  9  Siccus.  The 
price  i-  100  Bnpefs.  S  >ine  of  ibe  other 
itiusiins  are  also  buuutiful  productions  of  the 
loom,  as  iib-'Uwaii.  ci>in)>nre<.l  by  the  iintives 
from  its  clear  pellncid  texiure  to  ■■  running 
wnter."  Shub'iuni,  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance when  it  in  welted  and  sprenii  u;on 
tlie  bleaching  field  to  the  ''  evening  d>-w"  on 
the  gnss.  Jhnna,  a  light,  transparent  net-like 
6ibrie,  u?(Unlly  m^idx  tu  order,  and  chiefly  for 
natiTrs  of  ranlt  and  wealth,  worn  by  tliu  in- 
mates of  zenanas  and  dancers,  and  a|>|>nretiily 
the  clotli  rrferred  to  in  the  (Jlassiis  under  tlie 
fifiuriitive  names  of  Tela  arenttrnm  Ventns 
textilis.  All  these  muslhiB  are  made  in  full 
pieces  of  20  yardit  in  length  by  I  in  brendth, 
bat  varying  coiiBidersbly  in  tlie  namher  of 
tbrends  iu  ihe  warp,  and  coDHeqiiently  in  tlieir 
weight.  Of  figured  fabrics,  as  xtripeil  (D'>oreH). 
chequered  (i^harkitnee^,  and  flowered  (rlmnda- 
nee}.  there  rxi>t3  a  considerable  VHriety,  both 
ill  rfgard  to  quality  and  pattern.  The  flowered 
mu'tjiii  was  formerly  in  great  demand  I'otb 
in  India  and  Europe,  and  was  the  most  expen- 
■ire  nintiulauCure  of  the  Dacca  "  Uning  " 
Tbere  wns  »  mouop.ily  of  the  finer  fabrics  for 
tba  dart  of  IJelhi  :  ihisc  made  for  the  em- 
peror Auningzebe  coat  25U  Bupees  per  piece. 
This  muslin  is  still  mu'-h  sdniired,  but  is  now 
seldom  inaii«fHctiire<i  of  a  quality  of  liigher 
Tftlue  than  80  Ru|iefS  per  piece.  Omitting 
the  secund-raie  kinds  of  cloth,  as  K-i 
Buoneo,  Bafta,  Joru,  Ekpattn,  O.inn 
ictt.i  now  autiiely  made  of  English  yam 
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ported  into  the  district,  and'which  conatitnte 
the  grent  bulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton  msuiifac- 
ture,  the  next  class  worthy  of  atteution  is 
that  of  fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of  cotton 
and  silk.  They  are  doitinated  by  various 
names,.!"  Nowbiitt--e,  Kntiiu,  lioomee  Apj'ioU 
nTid  Lucka,  and  when  embroidered  with  tbe 
n<-edte.  as  many  of  theui  frequenily  are,  they 
areciilled  Kunlieeda.  The  silk  nned  ii,  tbeir 
inaijuractnr<>  is  the  indi|^onuils  inngn  -ilk  of 
A^aam  and  SyUiet,  but  the  cotloii  thre<d  em- 
ployed is  now  nimosc  entirely  English  ysrrt, 
of  qniilitiea  vnrying  from  No.  30  t<>  60. 
These  cloths  are  made  eitlusively  for  the 
Jedda  and  Biissorn  market,'  and  a  considera- 
bl"  stock  is  yearly  imjjoi-ted  in  the  Arab  Tea- 
sels th'it  trade  between  Oalcutt:t  and  tnpsa 
porta.  Filgrirns  too  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca 
not  unfreqnently  take  an  investment  of  tliem, 
which  they  disjiOHe  of  at  tiie  greut  iinniial  fair 
bvld  at  Meena,  near  Mecca.  They  are  used 
by  the  Arabs  chiefly  fur  turbans  nnd  gowns. 
The  golden  color  of  tlie  muga  Kilk^iiesto 
Some  iif  these  a  rich  lu-trous  ap  pen  ranee. 
Fiec&i,  made  <if  ontive  spun  cnttoo  thread, 
and  of  tbe  be^-t  kind  <>f  muga  silk,  would 
beadmired  in  Engh.nd.— (£V.  T-ylor.)  Tiie 
export  trade  of  the  Mndras  Prt-sideney  in 
madapoliamH  and  long  cloths  has  beeu  annihi- 
lated by  the  goods  luiJ  down  by  the  Kntish 
maKulactiiier,  in  all  the  bazars  of  India.  'The 
export- trade  of  what  were  deiioniiinited 
idapolhiiiis  and  punjuma  f.ir  the  10  years 
from  1815-16  to  1824-25  waaasfiliowa  :— 

Bales  Pieces     Vnlue  Rs. 

1815-16 11,925 37.82,839 

I.116I7 10,243 : 33,53,243 

1817-18  .....  9,905 32,78,330 

1^118  19 7,715 24,00,S43 

1819-20 5,903 19,64.006 

1830  21 5,149 1681.551 

1821-22 2,915 1253,383 

1122-23 541 53,220....  409  387 

1833-24 , 142,470....  793.208 

1&2425 „  1^8,400...  802,600 

Ti.is  dcBcription  of  goodu  ib  not  now  mads, 
a<id  pieces  of  punjiim  are  only  interentin^  as 
speciraeos  of  that  important  niaiiiif;iciuTe 
which  fiirmerly  was  to  be  found  in  bales  in 
ti.e  basar  and  in  the  Custom  House  for  ship- 
meut.  The  same  caiiKes  which  have  cmtrihiitad 
toxogreatafallingoffin  thecoCfao  maimf.icture 
of  the  M'ldr'iBPresideocy,  produce  ali Itechunge 
□  pon  the  yarns  span  by  Ijand,  and  tba  eli>i<'ge 
may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  ilieqtiautitiet 
of  cotton  twifit  imported frion  the  United  King- 
d>'m  in  the  years  from  I  826  to  1 830,  cooipared 
with  the  10  yean,  1844  to  1853-4. 
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1826-27 13,296  I 

1827-28 17,573 

182S29 96.517  | 


Total 
1844-45  ..  .l,I7(i,048  I  1850-51... 
1845-46.  ...  755,4(>4  1851-52... 
1846-47....  953,477  11852-53... 
1847-48....  517,067  11853-54... 
1848-49.  ...    375,2.^0 

1849-50.  ...  673,387  j  ToUl.. ..84,23,9-14 
It  is,  liowever,  worthy  of  reDj»rk  that  eveu  the 
skill  aud  capital  of  Great  Sritaiii  tins  not  been 
able  to  compete  in  a  cerlaiii  uiass  of  fabrics 
withtlieninnuf.9cturesof  tiie  Madras  I'reNidency 
ii:  tbe  honiB  market,  or  even  t<>  ejniluds  tliem 
from  the  foreign.  TUis  di>eH  net  arise  from 
aiif  distaste  upon  the  ptrt  of  imtives  to  wenr 
articlea  of  Europenik  mHntifacture,  bitt  coiiae- 
quent  upon  Europe  not  being  nble  tn  supply 
a  wbite  or  djed  article,  usually  Korn  by 
natitee,  aa  cbeap  ns  it  can  be  luuuuractured 
iit  tbe  country  ;  proving  that  lliero  are 
bounds  even  to  tlie  power  loom,  and  thiit  fa- 
brics coarse  in  quality  can  still  be  made  by 
the  hand  at  a  profit,  for,  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
weavers  of  Eumpe  have  given  up  oom}i8tiliou 
in  this  degcriptioii  (Nftiive  Clolha)  of  fabrics 
fii-ding  their  exportation  to  India  uut  remuue- 
ntive. 

It  is  geuerally  supposed  tbat  the  power  ,  ^H^^^l^   ™ 

looms  of    Britain    bave  destroyed    tbe   et- 1  r..j:„_ 

port  trade  of  Madras,  but  the  an uexed  table 
demonstrates  that  sui^h  is  not  really  tbi 
foe  though  a  certain  description  of  goods  have 
ceased  to  be  exported,  yet  on  the  whole  there 
is  DO  very  extmnrdinary  difference  in  value 
betmen  the  exjiort  of  Cottou  Piece  Goods,  iu 
vhat  were  considered  the  p'llniy  days  of  the 
Export  Trade,  compared  with  tlose  of  the 
last  ten  years. 

1844-45...  3,841,982  1849-50...  3,097,558 
1845-4G.-.  3,920.438  18,50-51  -.-2,942,874 
1846-47...  4,286,921  1851-52  ...  2,908,934 
1847-48,.,  3,736,055  1852-53  ...  3,521,516 
1848-49...  2,843,425  1853-54  ...  3,141,024 


The  cotton  twist  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  may  (n  round  numbers  be  taken  at 
400  bales  per  annum,  each  bale  will  make 
about  3000  yards  of  the  naliv^  cloths  usually 
WOTQ,  which  would  gite  12,000,000  (twelve 
nillion)  yarda  annually  manufactured, irrespec- 
tive of  goods  made  by  yarn  spun  by  tbe 
hand.  The  amount  thus  given  ia  an  estimate 
that  approximates  to  the  truth  with  snfficient 
accuracy  to  exhibit  the  great  extent  to  which 
handloom  weaving  is  still  carried  on  in  thia 
Presidency.  In  G  an  jam  ia  fabricated  a 
cotton  cloth,  each  side  of  a  different  color. 
This  effect  is  produced  uot  by  dyeing 
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the  clntli  after  it  is  woven,  but  \)j  t 
dexterousmanner  of  throwing  the  woof  taofi 
the  warp  on  either  side.  MadipollDm  ind 
Inger^m  used  lo  be  famous  for  cotton  c1ot)», 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  Com  parly's  trade, 
tbe  finer  puiijnnis  have  not  been  made.  Palun- 
ptirei",  as  bed  co»eriiig»,  of  the  former  place 
deserve  attention.  Very  fine  mnslinsare  made 
at  Oojiada,  North  of  Coconada,  and  handsome 
tiirbaiids,  with  gold  thread  interwoven— but 
all  these  tilings  are  far  surpassed  by  the  Ben- 
gal fabrics.  TbeChicaCiiteMuslir,B  arehnweTer 
prized  by  indies.  Cotton  cloths  from  Nellore 
ci>nsi3t  iif  manufkctured  articles  wliinh  find  a 
rendy  sale  in  the  m-irkets  of  this  Presidency. 
—  Madras  Exhibition  Juriti  Reporli,  1«55, 
1857.  Dr.  Tai/lnr  of  Doeat,  in  H'porU  Of 
Grftil  London  ExkHiiiion  of  1851.  CalcitUt 
Catalogue  of  London  ExkVAtion  of  1863: 
Iteporl  0/  Jurift  oj  Ezhibition  of  1862.  Dr. 
Hoyle  Arts  of  India  ;  Dr.  Rof/U  I'rodvelire 
Resources  of  India. 

COTTON-GliAS.S.    Eriophorum  caniiabi- 
num.     Its   seeds  are    clothud  at   their  base 
Iky  or  cotton  like    substHnce  wilk 
which  pillows  are  stuffed  and  wicks  of  can- 
es, uit  well  paper  miide.  Its  name  is  bhabliiir 
id  bba  bliuree,  and  it  ia  made  into  ropes  by 
le    Hindoos.      "  The    wind    trees   of    that 
^ea  as   Iheir  fruit,  surpsHUiig 
beauty  excellence  ;  and  the 
idiens  use    cloth    made    from   those  trees.'' 
COTTON  PLANT.     Gu^sypiuni  Indicom. 


COTTON  PiOPES  are  in  general  u-ed  in 
India,  especi'illy  for  teuts.  TLt-y  are  Strong, 
but  liable  to  strelclu 

COT  ION  ::EE1)S. 
Cnppaaia.      Quz.  Hind.  1  Pftiti-vittolu  T»i, 

fuiijiverai  Titf.  i 

Are  chiefly  used  in  India  for  feeding  uttle, 
and  also  sometimes  as  manure  fur  cottou 
plants. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  An  oil  is  erprwa- 
ed  from  coit^'n  seeds  which  is  used  for  hum- 
in  lamps,  and  is  abo  considered  to  hav», 
peculiar  mauner,  the  virtue,  when  eit«- 
nally  applied,  of  clearing  the  ski u  of  spob 
and  freckles. —  Faulkner. 

COTTON,  SILK.  The  silk  cotton  tret* 
belong  to  the  natural  family  of  fiyttneri.icex, 
and  genera  of  Borabax.  Tbe  species  of  Boui- 
bax  are  remarkable  for  xheir  gigantic 
stature  and  tbelr  splendid  inflxrescetKie, 
on  account  of  their  capaoles,  whidi  ot 
bursting,  display  a  flocculent  cotton- 1  ikeiib- 
stance,  and  the  tree  is  hence  called  cotton  vea. 
But  this  substance  being  more  silky  1^*> 
cotton,  it  has  been  named  silk  cotlun.  It 
differs  also  iu  uot  spinning  like  coUon.  Soik 
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difficulty,  thererore,  it  ezporienced  in  miUog 
uH  of  this  very  abunduit  cottDU-Iik«  produce  ; 
but  Mr,  Williama,  of  Jobbnlpore,  succeeded 
in  apiDniog  and  weaving  some  of  it,  so  aa  to 
form  a  very  good  coverlet.  It  is  used  for  atuf> 
fing  pillows, mufis,  and  coverlets,for  wadding,  or 
for  conversion iutohalfstufffor  paper-roskers, 
perbapa  fur  mskiug  guncottou.  In  the '  Traua. 
af  (he  Agri-Hortic.  Soc.,'  iii.  p.  27 i.  there  iaa 
report  from  the  Society  of  Arts  on  two  pieces  of 
cloth  made  from  the  Simciol  or  Silk  Cotton 
tree  ;  and  it  ia  observed  thaC,  from  Ihe  ahort- 
oess  of  the  stapleofthe  down,  add  its  elasticity, 
it  could  not  be  spun  b;  ordinary  cotton  spin- 
ning machinery. — Royle'i  Fib.  t'lanlt. 

COTTON,  TOILE  DE  COTTON.     Fb. 
Calico. 

COTTON  TREE,  RED.   Salmalia    Mala- 
barica,  Sc/tott. 

COTTON  TREE.    Eriodendroa  aaffaetuo- 
eum. 

COTTON,  CJaneral  Sir  Willoughby,  G .  C-  E. 
and  K.  C.  B.,  died  on  May,  1848— at  his  re- 
sidence in  Lowndessquare.  SirW.  Cotton,  like 
his    kiosman  Field-Marshal  Yiscounk  Coniher- 
mere,   achieved  an   honourable  career  in  the 
British  army,  his  services  having  extended  over 
a  period  of  upwards  of  60  years.     He  was  the 
only  son  of  Admiral  Cotton,  cousin  of  Lord 
Comhermere,  and  a  nephew  of  ^r  Willoughby 
AHton    Willougliby,  and  was  born  in   1783- 
When  in  his  16th  year  he  left  Rngby  school 
to  enter  the  3rd  Giiarda  as  ensign.     In  1805 
be  accompanied  hisregiment  in  the  expedition 
to  Hauover.After  his  return  from  Germany  he 
WHS,  in  1807,  engaged  with  his  regiment  iu  the 
ezpedicio;i  to  Copenliageii,  where  he  was  ap- 
pviitted  deputy  nsaiBtant-adjutiLut-generml  to 
the  reserve,  under  the  Dnke   of  Wellington, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kioge.     In 
1809,  be  aocomp«nied  the  duke  to  Spain,  and 
served  as  deputy  assiatant-oi'tjutant-geDeral  to 
the  Iji^ht  Division  during   the  whole  oC  the 
campaign  of  the  retreat  to  Tiiri'es  Vedras,  and 
the  AtibaeqaenC  advance,  the  former  contuning 
a  BflTies  of  akirmiahea,  and  the  battle  uf  Ooa, 
nnder  General  Crawford.     In     1811   he  re- 
turned home  on  promotion,  but  rejoined  the 
army  inthePeninaulain  1813,  and  served  until 
th«  clone  of  the  nar.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tittoria,  commanded  the  light  companies 
at  the  passage  of  the  Adonr,  and  tlie  pickets  of 
the  2iid  Brigade  of  Guards   at  the  repulse  of 
tb«  sortie  of  Bayonne,  besides  other  engage- 
mmta     of  minor  importance.     He   received 
tbe  'war  medal  and  Uiree  clasps  for  Busaco, 
Vittoria,  and  Nive.  In  India  he  oommandad  a 
division  of  Sir  Archibald  CampbeH'B  army  iu 
tbe  Hurmsse  war.  He  commanded  the  1st  divi- 
sion    of  the  Bengal    army  in   the  Afghan 
wax    in  1838-39,  under   general    Sir  Henry 
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Fane,  and  afterwards  under  general  Sit  John 
Keane,  in  which  army  were  many  names  il- 
lustrious in  the  military  annals  of  Britdah  India, 
Nott,  Dennie,  Sale,  Willahire,  Wheeler,  Out- 
rau,  and  Havslook.  He  was  present  at  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ghuzuee  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1839,  at  which  he  commanded  the 
reserve  which  entered  the  eity  after  the.  storm- 
ing party  had  establtahed  themaelvea  inaide. 
Hia  name  waa  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
deapatchea  of  Sir  John  Keane,  and  in  those 
of  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Aukland.  In 
October  1839,  he  relinquished  the  command 
of  tbe  Bengal  forces,  then  in  osmp  near 
Cabul,  to  assume  a  command  iu  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  He  was  fiom  18-17  to  1850 
Commander  in-chief  at  Bombay,  and  was 
second  member  of  council  in  that  Prcai- 
dency.  He  received  tbe  Order  of  the 
Bath  of  all  the  grades,  being  nominated  a 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order  in  1640.  He 
waa  made  a  Knipht  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  iu  1830  ;  and 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  Empire  of  the  1st  class  at  Cabal,  in 
September  1839. — Men  o/the  Time. 

C0TTU3.  A  genus  of  Fishes  belon^ng  to 
thesection  Acauthopterygii  andfamilyLoricatii 
Jtnynt. — Mng.  Gya.  p.  147.  See  Firfiea. 

COTULA  ALBA.  Link.  Syn.  ofEoUpta 
erects,  Linn, 

COTUM  BARRTJ.  Sino.  Coriander  seed. 
COTUBNIX,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Rasores,  4  species  of  which  occur  in 
India.  Coturnix  vnlgaris,  the  common  quail 
of  Europe,  Aaia,  Africa,  ia  chiefly  migratory 
and  is  abundant  iu  India,  though  M.  Gould 
considers  the  race  of  thia  country  to  be 
distinct     See  Birds. 

CUTJNTKY.  A  word  in  uae  amongst  the 
British  in  India,  prefixed  to  other  words, 
to  indicate  a  product  of  India.  It  is  a  traaala- 
tion  of  aeveral  vernacular  words,  used  to  ex- 
press an  article  local  and  not  foreign,  IDie 
Tamiil  word  "  Nat"  has  thia  signification. 

COUNTRY  ALMOND  TREE.  Emq.  Te^ 
minalis  catappa. 

COUNTRY  BORAGE.  Coleus  amboini- 
ous,  Loar, 

COUNTRY  FIG  TKEK  Eho.  Ficiu 
racemoaa,  Linn. 

COUNTRY  GALLS.    Myrobalsn. 

COUNTRY  GOOSEBERRY.    Cicc»  dia. 

iha.     See  Gooseberry.    Qrossularese. 

COUNTRY  GREENS-  Ebo.  Ammn- 
tna  oleraceoB,  Linn. 

GOU^TRY  EREAT.  Emo.  Ezitcnm 
bioolor.    Chiretta. 

COUNTRY  MALLOW.  AbuUlon  Indi- 
onm. 

COUNTRY  ROSm.     Dammer. 
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COUNTRY  SARSAPAEILLA.  Hemides- 
mus  TodicDs.  B.  Broitn. 

COUNTRY  WALNUT.  Eua.  Alenritea 
triloba.  Forsl. 

COURMAEINE,  an  arom»tic  principle, 
foand  in  Melilotus  officinaliB,  Zt'nn.,  or  com- 
mon Melilot,  and  in  tbe  Tonquin  bean,  Dip- 
terix  ordorata. 

COURT  AUM.  Sm  Kimedy. 
COURSE.  A  term  applied  by  European 
residents  iu  India  to  the  places  of  evening 
promenade,  whiob  has  piolnbly  been  obtained 
from  the  '  oorao'  of  Southern  Europe, — Sir 
Henry  Elliot. 

COURT,  M.,  a  general  of  Ranjit  Siiigh.  He 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  Old  Imperial 
French  guard. 

COURTALLUM,  a  town  near  Tinoevelly, 
in  the  .\rangoIe  Pass. 

COURTEZAS  DE  CITRA.  Sp.  Umon 
peel. 

CODSIK,  a  tiibe  of  Sombunaee  raj'ponts ; 
but  their  name  would  seem  to  imply  brah- 
miuical  deacent  or  conneiion.— ffZ/io(. 
COUTEAUX.  Fb.  Knives. 
COUVADE,  oUHtom  amongst  several 
ancient  tribes.  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  in 
the  Zar-dandan  (gold  teeth)  tribe,  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  Rurmah,  when  a  woman  bore  a 
child,  she  rose  _  and  went  about  her  basiiiess, 
and  the  hnaba'nd  took  to  bed  for  forty  days, 
and  was  fed  on  posset*.  A  Greek  epic  treats 
entirely  on  the  same  subject,  aa  customary 
amongst  a  people  on  the  Enxine. 

In  the  Tibareniao  Land, 
WhsD  Boms  good  woman  bo»™  her  lord  a  babo, 
*TiB  he  ia  awathed  and  groaning  put  to  bed ; 
Whilst  she  ariaai,  teada  hia  bathe,  sod  Barvea 
Nioe  pOMBte  for  her  hoaband  in  the  atiaw. 

Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems 
to  have  observed  the  custom  in  the  Obineae 
province  of  West  Yunan  amongst  the  ab- 
original tribes  of  the  land,  the  Miautze,  who 
practice  it  to  tbe  present  day.  The  father  of  tbe 
new  bom  child,  ao  soon  as  the  mother  can 
leave  her  couch,  gets  into  bed  and  there 
receives  the  congratulations  of  acquaintances. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era,8trftb(> 
(iii.  4,17)  mentions  that  among  the  Iberians 
of  the  north  of  Spain  the  women  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  tend  their  husbands  putting 
them  to  bed,  instead  of  going  themselves,  In 
the  same  locality,  amongst  the  modern  Basqaes 
in  Biscay,  M.  Michel  found  the  same  custom 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago.  The  women,  he 
Bays,  rise  immediately  after  childbirth  and 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household,  while 
the  husband  goes  to  bod,  taking  the  baby 
with  him  and  thus  receives  bis  neighbours' 
compliments.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
spread  to  Prance  and  to  have  there   received 


COYILHAM. 

the  name  of  faire  la  coavade.  It  hu  bam 
found  in  Navarre  and  on  the  Frencb  ude  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Qiodorua  Sicnlns  mentioni 
that  in  Corsica  the  wife  was  neglected  aud  the 
husband  put  to  bed  and  treated  as  tbe  patieut. 
AccordLug  to  ApoUonius  Rhodiua,  tiie  moi 
singular  custom  prevailed  among  a  peoplt 
called  the  Tibareni  at  the  muutb  oC  the 
Black  Sea.  Amungat  tbe  Cariba  ofthe  Wtat 
Indies,  tbe  fatber  ia  put  to  bed  and  f ed  oa 
meagre  diet  aitd  his  body  puuctured  aud  lur- 
turod,  and  tbe  Abipouebusbitud  oC  S.  America 
eated  like  a  lyiug-iu  woman. — ilax 
ifulUr  Chipi.  Apt^l.  Jihod.  Ar^oa  ii.  lOli. 
Tf/loi-'s  Earlv  Huloiy  of  Mankind  jiuKwi  i» 
QitarUrly  Heview,  July  1868. 

COUNT  DE  LIPPE,  see  Katupfer,  Kgei- 
bert 

COUZ-COUZ.  Afeican.  Holcus  spicslui. 
COVAI  KAI.  Tam.  Bryonia  coccinia,  alsu 
Bryonia  grand  is. 

COVELLIA  GLOMERATA,  Mi* 
Ficm  glomerata.  Willed.  |  Avteekta-gaat    SiBft 
Common  in  Ceylon  on  tbe   bauku  of  riven 
id  up    to  2,000   tueU—TAw.  £nl  H.Zejl 
267. 

COVELLIA  OPPOSITIFOLIA.  Quti^. 
C.  Utemonuui  Mui.  i  Pieuaoppadtifoliaffn-Ut 

U.  Aaumica  „        F.  UiemDiiam        Vui. 

G,  Uaaj'carpa  „      | 

Kota-dimboola-gaaa  Si^GU- 
Very    abundant    in    tbe  warmer  part*  of 
the  Ceylon  island.— rAw.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  366. 

COVELONG,  a  small  huniet  on  tbe  aea 
coast,  30  miles  south  of  Madras. 

COVILHAM,  P»dro  da  Covilham  lad 
Alfonso  de  Payva,  were  sent  as  marcbanu 
in  1494,  via  Genoa,  Alexaudria,  Cairo  aud 
tbe  Red  Sea,  to  Aden,  where  they  se|uuat«d  to 
meet  again  ui  Ciiiro,  in  Abyssinia,  PRJV*) 
to  searcb  for  Prester  John,  whom  he  heard  uf 
as  reigining  there  over  a  highly  cnltiTated 
people,  but  be  died  Ijefure  reaching  Abjisnia. 
Coviihain  went  on  tu  India,  where  iie  made 
drawings  of  cities  aud  harbours,  eapeciallj. 
Goa  and  Calicut.  Tlience  he  returned  along 
the  coast  of  Persia  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
cuDtLniied  south  to  Mozambique  and  Zotala, 
where  he  ascertained  that  that  land  joined  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Zofala  he  >»■ 
turned  to  Abyssinia  and  sent  hia  diuy,  cbar& 
aud  drawings  to  Genoa  by  some  Poitngii** 
mercbanta  who  were  trading  to  MemphiaOi 
receipt  of  these,  king  Emaniiel,  in  1493,1* 
four  ships  under  Yasco  de  Gama,  wli  ^ 
sited  Natal  and  Moiambique,  in  1*93  he 
was  at  Calcutta,  in  1499  back  at  Idsbot. 

In  1509,  the  Portuguese  leader  Seqaien*"' 
tered  tbe  Eastern  Archipelago.  In  131?- 
Alfonso  Albuquerque  virited  Sumatra,  m*" 
1511,  took  Malacca,  which   he  fortified,  »* 
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seiit  out  Antonio  d'  Abreu  to  search  for  the 
Spice  Xtilaiida-  Ou  LU  way  east wnrd,  D'Abreu 
touched  »t  Agaaai  (Gresik)  iu  Java.  lu  151 1, 
tha  Portuguese  visited  Ituntam.  Ludovicu 
Barthema  was  the  tirat  European  who  de- 
scribed Java  from  personal  obaervation,  but 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  tlie  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  inhubitauts  are  question- 
able. Ill  1596,  the  Dutch,  under  Himtmai.n, 
first  arrived  off  Bantam,  and  found  the  native 
king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  They  leut 
him  aid,  uu  coudition  of  having  land  allot- 
ted for  a  faotorj.  Iu  1610,  the  Dutch  fortified 
the  village  of  Jucatra  which  thej  named  Ba- 
tavia.  Iu  1619,  this  was  destroyed,  but  it  was 
then  rebuilt  by  iMr.  Bolt,  the  Dutch  gi>vernoT 
general,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  town  of  Batavta.  In  IBM,  when 
Franco  overran  Holland,  fhe  flag«ijf  France 
'nna  hoisted  at  BLitavia,  but  in  the  same  year 
the  British  captured  it,  only  to  restore  it 
on  the  19tb  August  1816.  Java  up  to  the 
13tli  century  was  partly  hindu,  partly  bud- 
dhist,  partly  uahomedan,  but  in  the  15th 
century,  raahomedanism  took  tha  lead,  and  in 
1475  a  tnahomednn  prince  took  the  throne 
at  tha  overthrow  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Majn[>ahit,  which  had  duminioo  over  the 
whole  of  Java  and  the  eaftem  pnrta  of  Su- 
matra. In  1749,  the  reigniitg  prince  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Company. 
Seven  years  prifir  tn  that  event,  the  sover- 
eignty had  been  divided  into  a  SDiritual 
huid,  the  "  Suaunan"  or  "  object  of  adoration," 
whose  descendants  now  reside  at  Surakarta 
near  Solo,  and  a  second  prince  who  was  styled 
sultan,  and  whose  descendants  reside  at 
Jtikyoknrta,  both  of  them  highly  pensioned. — 
B'kmore,  p.  22,26. 

COW.     In    many  of  the  Aryan    and  noii- 
Aryan   tongues  this    is  known   ns   go,   ngau- 
ir  gal,  thus  tha  terms  for  a  cow  and  ux 


are 

Go,  Quus  111  Sah»ie. 

Gail  Zknd.  Pens. 

Boua,  also,  Bora  OasEK. 
Bn»  r  Bovis  Latin. 

Chuo     Old  Hiatt  Germ. 

A  good  milch 
ing  udder,  fii 


fiOLDHlOHQERU. 

Hind. 

Scotch. 
should  have  a  good  look- 
and  fine  tail     In  British 


w  gives  two  to  six  seera  of  milk  daily. 
Herdsmen  of  villages  take  out  cows  daily 
to  grxze,  receiving  3  to  8  aunas  a  month. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  cow  was  a  sacred 
aaiuial  as  also  were  the  balls  Apia  and 
2f  oevea.  At  present,  the  cow  is  worshipped 
amongst  all  hindua,  and  the  Banjara  are 
perhaps  the  only  race  in  British  India  who 
apply  the  cow  to  labour. 

When    the  cow  worship  was    introduced 
Into    India,     u     no  known.       The     Vedas 
do  not  enjoin  reverence  to  the  cow,  and  in 
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the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  wh«re  a  milk  cow,  Surabhai,  is  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  a  barber,  auf- 
licient  remains  to  show  that  the  aacrificial 
rate  of  killing  a  cow  was  formerly  practised 
at  marriages,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality.  Tha 
male  baSalo  is,  however,  frequently  sacrificed, 
by  DOn-Aryan  races,  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers  ;  and,  only  in  18^9,  the  Government 
of  bladras  ordered  the  Magistrate  of  the 
Krishna  Division  to  forbid  the  cruel  rite  of 
Ammavaru,  wherein  bullocks  are  impaled  alive 
to  appease  the  goddess  Devi,  and  avertchulera. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  small  village,  twelve  or 
twenty-four  buUocka  were  sacrificed,  as  also 
several  hundred  sheep,  and  the  heads  of 
the  sacrificed  bufialoes  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  the  heads  of  men.  In  hindu  mytho- 
logy, the  Cow  of  Plenty,  granting  all  desires, 
is  fabled  to  have  been  produced  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  by  the  Sura  and  Aeura,  after  the 
deluge,  fur  the  recovery  or  production  of  tha 
chaodn-ratnaorfoarteen  sacred  things.  Another 
fabulous  cow,  the  cow  of  five  colours,  or 
"  paiich  warna,"  is  probably  the  famous  cow 
Kam  deva  given  by  Indra  to  the  parents  of 
Kama.  Amoogst  bindus,  the  donation  of  a 
railcb  cow  is  attended  by  many  ceremonies, 
finishing  with  prayers,  the  acceptor,  during  the 
recital,  holding  the  sacred  animal  by  tbo 
tail.  The  boon-gran  ting-cow  Surabbi  and 
her  descendanta  are  much  revered  by  all 
classes  of  hindua  above  those  that  may  be 
denominated  base.  It  is  common  for  brah- 
nians  and  othera  to  feed  a  cow  before  they 
take  their  own  breakfast,  ejaculating,  as  they 
present  their  food,  "daughter  of  Surabbi, 
framed  of  five  elements,  auspicious,  pure, 
holy,  sprang  from  the  snn,  accept  this  food 
by  me  j  salutation  nnto  thee  I"  Or,  if  he 
conduct  the  kine  to  grass,  "  May  cows,  who 
are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds  and  daughters 
of  Surabhi,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and 
holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me, — {fiole- 
biooke  A».  Rti.  vol.  vii.  p.  276.)  In  mar- 
riage ceremonies  a  cow  is  one  of  the  actors; 
the  hospitable  rites  are  crmducted  by  let- 
ting loose  a  cow,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
guest,  a  barber,  who  attends  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  exclaims, '  the  cow  !  the  cow  J'  upon 
which  the  guest  pronounces  this  text — -"re- 
lease tbe  cow  from  the  fetters  of  Vamna. 
May  aha  subdne  my  foe,  may  she  destroy 
the  enemies  of  both  him  (the  host)  and  me. 
Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  the  grass 
and  drink  water."  When  the  cow  has  been 
released,  the  gaest  thus  addresses  her.  "I 
have  earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person, 
saying,  kill  not  tbe  innocent  harmless  cow,  who 
is  mother  of  the  Rudra,  daughter  of  the  Vasu 
sister  of  the  Aditya,  b  the  source  of  unbtosia 
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Ac."  "  It  is  evident,"  oontianes  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  "  that  the  gaest's  interceMioDs  imply 
a  practice,  duw  become  obsolete,  of  slaying  ■ 
eow  for  the  pnrposd  of  huspitality." — Ibid,  p. 
293.  Id  the  HitopadMa,  (p.  110,)  the  earth 
ii  called  Sarabhii  and  the  learned  tranelatDr 
(Wilkins)  notea  the  same  to  be  not  usually 
ao  applied,  althongh  the  earth  mny  well  be 
called  the  cow  of  plenty. 

The  cDstum,  in  India,  of  using  oow-dnng  for 
Bmeariog  floora  and  walle.ia  practised  by  all 
sectSi  as  well  as  hindus,  as  the  moat  cool  and 
cleaoly  appliance.  Cow-dnngisplaataredoTsr 
the  cooking-place  before  the  menl  of  a  person 
of  a  high  claaa  is  cooked  ;  in  oampa,  or 
on  jonrneys,  a  space  of  10  or  12  square  feet 
ii  so  pnrified  ;  but  is  easily  polluted  by  the 
approach  at  impure  persons  or  things  ;  in 
wluch  Tezatiooa  case  the  food  becomes  unholy. 
The  aahes  of  cow<dung  "  vibudi"  are  also  of  a 
my  purifying  nature  ;  and  hindus,  of  almost 
all  rnnlu  and  degress,  men  and  women,  occa- 
sionally, or  ireqiiently  use  them,  mixed  aome- 
times  with  other  ingredients,  to  mark  their 
forehead,  necks,  arms,  6ic.  Sometimes  men, 
especially  religions  mendicants,  or  penitents, 
or  those  having  aome  claims  to  sanctity,  are 
rubbed  all  over  mththeeeaehymistures,  and 
prreent  a  cnrioas  sky-blue  appe»anoe.  Maba- 
deva  is  frequently  punted  blue  or  rather  of 
an  ashy  colour,  Rnd  the  classes  just  noticed 
perhaps  imitate  that  deity — or  Krisbna,  also 
a  deity  of  a  blue  or  black  hue.  The  ceremony 
of  Kanhagni  is  obtained  from  a  use  of  tbe 
«ow-duDg:  on  one  oocftei«n  of  its  perfomance, 
it  happened,  sooording  to  a  legend,  that  a 
orow,  named,  from  her  friendly  disposition, 
Mitra-cace,  was  present,  and  imuMdiately 
flew  find  imparted  the  welcome  news  that  a 
hindu  who  performs  the  karshogni,  goes  to 
heaven.  This  expiation  <;onuBta  in  the  victim 
coveting  his  whole  body  witb  a  thick  coat  of 
cow-dung,  which,  nhec  dry,  is  set  on  fire,  and 
consumes  both  sin  and  sinner.  Until  reveal- 
ed by  the  orow  this  potent  ezpiatiim  was  un- 
known ;  and  it  baa  since  occasionally  been  re- 
sorted to  particularly  by  the  famous  tSanknra' 
charya.  Tbe  friendly  crow  was  punished  for 
her  indAcretion  ;  was  forbidden  and  all  her 
tribe  to  ascend  to  heaven  and  was  doomed 
on  earth  to  live  on  carnon. — {See  WU/ord.) 
Amongst  hindus,  the  greatest  of  all  purifiers 
is  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  hiuda  spirits  of  im- 
purity abhor  this  sin  expelling,  sanctifying, 
liquid.  Images  are  aprinklwd  with  it  ;  no 
man  of  any  pretensiona  to  piety  or  cleanli- 
uess  would  pass  a  cow  in  the  act  of  stal- 
ing without  receiving  the  holy  stream  in 
bis  palm  sipping  a  few  drops  ;  and  with  hia 
bedewed  fingers,  marking  aud  crossing  bis 
forehead,  ehoolders,  and  breaats.— ifoor'i  I'an- 
iBS 


iJuon,  p.  143.  WiUiam't  Story  of  Kola,  f. 
136.  Ktnntdy  on  the  Origin  oj  Lajigitajit,f. 
43.  Wilford  Golebroote,  p.  276.  CnbuM,  p. 
-13. 

COW  A.     Hind.    Gardnia  cows. 

COW  AGE.     Fa.     See  Cowbage. 

COW  BEZOAB,  fuid  besoara  &om  all  m- 

inating  animals,  always  find  a  leady  niuktt 
ia  China,  where  Chinese  doctors  lay  it  up  is  ■ 
rare  medicine.  They  are  not  nnf requ en tly  de- 
ceived by  an  artificiiil  preparation  uf  pi|je-cli; 
and  ox-gall  mixed  with  a  little  haii.— 
WUUam^  Middle  Kittgdom,  Vol  II,  fagt 
ids.    See  Beziiar  ;  Cnlcucus. 

COW-DUNG  BRATTIES. 
Ped^alMQaaiafaiii,  TsL.  I  fihui,  Tia. 

Pidda-cala  „      | 

Brattiea  are  4lried  cowdung  cakes.  Wtih 
water,  coning  forms  a  nseful  wash  far  walla, 
and  floors,  and  ic«utersintotbecompoutiouof 
tbe  farriers'  fomentations :  it  bides  Iwdjoiuery, 
hut  ita  chief  use  in  in  formi«g  brattiesfor  fud. 
The  ground  cropped  by  eattie  and  which  lop- 
plies  straw,  ought  to  receive  it  back  befofeitii 
reduced  to  ashes :  till  this  be  done,  Uudi  mnit 
be  unduly  exhausted.  Cowduug  is  freqaemlf 
mixed  with  paddy  husk  aad  earth.  Thisliwlii 
much  used  iu  bouthern  India  for  bureing 
bricks  and  cbunam,  also  for  heating  iroa  tym 
for  tyring  wheels,  for  which  purpose  it  auwcn 
better  than  any  otJier.  It  ia  more  ecoBomiciI 
than  any  other  fuel,  it  iiaa  a  disagreeabli 
amoke,  but  when  tboruagbly  ignited,  the  Uai 
they  give  out  is  very  intense. — Rhodt  USS. 

COW-DUNG  ASHES  BALI£.  Tiraaat 
•nde,  T*ii.  Vibudi,  Tsl. 

COWGKASS.     Trifolian  medium. 

COW-PLANT.     CyranMna  lactifenim. 

OOWDEE.  Cewdee  means  a.  shell.  Alee 
tbe  seed  of  Aristida  setacea,  a  wild  grasa ; 
also,  the  seed  of  Exacnm  bicolor,  alsu,  the 
seed  uf  the  witd  grass  Eusai. 

COWDUN,*laoJert,  Psrs.  BusUrA 

COWFISH.     Globiooephiilus  Rissii. 

COWHAQE. 
Al-kuehi 


PuDe>  kki: 
EDUga-dola-Quni 


I.  Hu.- 
Knuuchkuri  Uu) 

Ciiwage  Fa. 

KuhkraUa  Gai 

Hiw*  JiV, 

Oowhage,  probably  a  oorruptioa  of  tbe  Ante 
or  of  H  industanee  and  Bengali  names  of  ooe  of 
the  plants  that  produce  it,  consists  of  (k 
hsirs  found  upon  pods  of  different  spicM 
of  Mnonna.  They  are  exceedingly  sM^i 
brittle,  and  eaidly  detached,  ftndthe&agMeli 
readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  prodeet  u 
intolerable  itching  ;  hence  they  are  fnquntlj 
employed  for  mischievoos  parpoaes.  Onntch 
is  also  used  medioinally  aa  »  vemifoge,  ky 
being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  theconiistwx 
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of  lioney,  utd  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 

4eii  Bpoon fills.  The  species  are  found  inhedges, 
thickets,  oa  the  banks  of  livers,  nnd  about 
wstercounes,  in  tlia  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  ill  America  within  tlie  tropica.  Muciitia 
uretiB  and  M.  pruriena  usually  furnish  the 
Bubstance  ;  but  that  from  M.  m  on  ox  prim  a, 
■called  by  the  Telinga,  Eimogn  dola  Ounda, 
or  Elephant's  Scratch-Wort,  in  said  to  exceed 
the  others  in  the  irritating  buruiog  property 
of  ita  hairs.  Di.  Roxburgh  stntea  that  M. 
pruriens  iras  one  of  the  plant*  formerly  used 
in  India  to  poison  wells  i  but  it  is  less  hurtful 
than  vras  Bupposed. —  Enff.  Cye.p.  177. 

COWITCH.     Bee  Cowhage. 

COWLA.     Hind.    Citros  anrantium. 

COWUIE.  Kno.  Ouz.   Hind. 
WuiU  AR.  I  Khar  Mahnt  ?EB8. 

B^fk  Bixe.     Pinito  SfNun. 

Kauria  IXiT.  (IBK.     Buuioi  Zimbo*  St. 

Coru,  Cnria,  Bixiges  Fa.  |  Kavkdi  TiH. 

Cori,  FoTL-ellanne  It.      Qmvvallu  Til. 

BsJAIiJAT.   MALtV.SANS.   1 

Are  small,  white,  nr  yellow,  glossy  sLella,  of 
the  genua  Cyprjen,  found  in  abnndancs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Laccadive  aud  Malctive  IsUndB. 
African  Cosst,  ZsiizibHT,  and  I  he  Sulu  isUnds, 
&C.  There  ura  many  species;  tha  Cyprsea  mo- 
ueta  pass  current  «a  coin  in  payment  of  frac- 
tionnl  parts  oE  a  pice  in  India  and  some  pans 
of  Africa.  They  nre  bruu};ht  to  Bombiiv  inlarge 
quantities  from  the  above  named  phicea  in  ex- 
obango  fur  rioe,  and  are  re-expiTted  to  Bri- 
tain, wliero  tliey  are  used  in  inlaying,  in  or 
iuunenting  toys,  wurk'boxes,  &c,aiid  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  superior  kinda  of  porcelain- 
ware  ;  they  were,  during  the  slave  trade,  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  to  Africa.  The  Cowrie 
is  found  in  the  Emtteni  Archipelago,  but  in 
consideTable  quantity  only  on  the  ahores  of 
the  Sttla  group  of  islands  ;  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  used  fur  mnney  amoii^  the  In- 
dian ialauders,  as  it  has  imuiem'TiiiUy  been  by 
tliehindus.  The  Mahiy  and  Javanese  name, 
however,  is  Sanscrit,  beya,  and  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  which  express  dufy,  impost,  nt 
tolls.  In  the  currency  of  India,  four  Cowries 
fiiake  a  ganda, — 20  gsnda  ^  a  pan,  and  6  pan 
=  one  anna.  In  A.  D.  1740,  a  Rupee  ex- 
changed fi)r  2,400  cowriea  ■  in  1756  for  2,560 
cowries  i  and  in  1870,  in  Madras,  as  many  as 
5,760  cowries  were  obtainable  for  one  rupee. 
The  Persian  name,  Khur-mohra,  means  lite- 
rally a  jackaas's  or  mule's  shell,  because 
males  are  ornamented  in  that  country  with 
trappings  of  shells,  as  a  gosain's  bullock  is  in 
India.  In  Arabioitis  cslled  Wuda, which  Ibn 
Batata  says  is  carried  from  the  Maldive  Islands 
to  Bengal,  where  it  is  usid  as  coin.  The 
Eamooe  add  that  a  aplit  or  broken  shell  is 
suspended  from  the  neck  to  avert  the  evil  eye, 
and  this  in  still  done  in  India.  Among  £u- 
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ropeao  nations,  excepting  the  Britiah,  these 
shells  are  known  by  the  unme  Porcetli,  Por- 
cellian,  Porcellanen,  and  Porcelaine,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fancied  rexemblance  of  their  shape 
to  that  of  the  back  of  a  little  pig,  whence 
arnse  Ibe  term  for  the  Chinese  "  Porctlnin,"  of 
which  the  glase,  or  varnish,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  cowrie.  Liverpool  imported  as  under  : 
1851,.  — 1704  cwL  I  1854,-90  cwt. 
1852,.. ..2793    „  and 

1863,.. ..1680    „        I  1855,. -.311  „ 

Two  cominercinl  varieties  are  known,  the 
"  live  ciiwry,"  and  the  "dend  cowry. — 
Morriton'i  Compfniiow  Dacription.  Otoib- 
furd't  Dietionarf,  p.  117.  See  Cyprieida), 
Silver  Coinage- 

COWBILDBAN.  HiHD.  Benjamin. 

COY  A,  properly  Quia  maram,  Tan.  Psidi- 
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COW-TRISE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urnrtieaetfte,  aud  apparently  to 
the  genus  Brorimum.  When  wounded,  a 
milky  nvtrilious  juice  is  discharged  in  auch 
abundance  as  to  render  it  an  important 
object  to  the  poof  natives  in  whose  country 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humbuldt  aa 
being  peculiar  to  the  Cudillerss  of  the  coast 
of  OarHcas,  particnlarly  from  Barbula  to 
the  lake  of  Mamcaybo,  near  the  village  of 
San  iMatCo,  and  in  Caucagua,  three  daya' 
journey  edst  I'f  Carncns.  In  Uiete  |daces  it 
beam  the  name  of  I'alo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol 
de  Leube,  and  formx  a  fine  treo  resemb- 
ling the  SUr-Apple  of  the  West  indies.  The 
Kiriaghuna  plant  uf  Ceylon  Qymriema  lac- 
liferuin,  is  a  Cow-plant,  notwithstanding  it 
belonga  to  the  ABclepiadaceoue  Order,  which 
iH  acrid  and  dangerous.  It  is  im[>os3ible  to 
say  what  is  the  canne  of  their  haimlessness  ; 
but  it  is  capable  uf  being  explained- — Eng. 
Gyc.  pige  178- 

CKAK. 
Khirchnag  Ar-     Kupiting  Ma  lit. 

riiirya-ka-kekra       Hun.  ,  Puuit>Biveh  PehS- 

KeuW  UiMD.  :  KaiJdal  Kanclu  Tah. 

Cancer  LaT.  I  Samurf-irapii  Tit, 

Kstam  Malat.  |  Maudiskaia  „ 

The  crab  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
There  are  representations  of  crabs  on  alabs  of 
the  Konyiijik  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum, 
showing  that  the  Assyrians  must  have  been 
familiar  with  them.  Atheneeua,  in  some  com- 
ments on  the  "  Miser"  of  Theoghetiis,  says, 
"the  tastes  of  the  crabia  one  which  many  people 
have  been  very  much  devoted  to,  aa  may  be 
shown  by  passages  in  different  oomedies,"  The 
crab  is  figured  on  many  extremely  aucieiit  east- 
ern coins,  but  for  what  purpose  it  was  there 
represented,  numismatists  are  not  agreed,  lu 
books  on  nstural  history  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  crabs  are  frequently  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
very  grotesquely   represented.    In    China,  a 
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traveller  eays,  vben  oar  partir  of  six  hod  seated 

tbemaelTes  at  tbe  centre  table,  my  attention 
was  attracted  Ijy  a  covered  diali,  something 
unusual  at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  aiitnal,  thi 
cover  was  removed,  and  [iresently  tlie  face  of 
the  table  was  covered  nitli  juvenile  oraba, 
wiiicb  made  tbeir  exodns  f'l'ta  the  dish  with 
all  pngsible  rapidity.  The  crableta  had  been 
throno  into  h  plate  of  vinegar,  just  as  tLe 
company  saC  duwn  ;  such  an  immersion 
making  them  mure  brisk  and  lively  than  usu- 
al. But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the  infant  crabs 
was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seizing  what 
he  could,  and  swallowing  the  whole  morsel 
without  ceremony.  Many  observations  have 
been  made  by  uituralists  since  the  time  of 
Reaumur,  as  regards  the  crab  during  its  pe- 
riodical moultings.  It  eaciipes  from  its  shell 
a  soft  harmless  creature,  iucipable  uf  exertion 
or  reaicitance.  and  wmild  become  an  easy  prey 
to  any  of  the  devourers  bo  common  in  the  sea, 
were  it  not  for  a  curious  and  wonderful  dis- 
play of  instiuct  on  the  partof  those  of  its  bre- 
thren better  protected  tiian  itself.  As  soon 
the  denudation  is  complete,  a  stont  specini 
of  the  same  species  steps  forward  and  defends 
it  and  takes  care  <•{  it  U>  the  beat  of  its  ahiiity 
until  a  neK  shelly  case  grnw,  and  it  is  enabled 
again  to  protect  itself,  and  present  a  strong 
back  to  its  f»e.  When  the  species  are  yuung, 
the  cliange  of  shell  probably  ociiurs  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  indeed  surae  writers  say  it 
occurs  ones  or  twice  a  month,and  there  is  must 
likely  a  time  whan  the  changestops  altogether 
and  the  animiil  may  be  considered  as  full- 
grown.  K  this  aentin«>l  be  discovered  aud 
removed,  another  will  be  found  to  have  takeu 
itx  place  after  the  follnwing  tide  and  tliia 
will  be  repeated  many  times  in  sucessiori. 

The  stories  of  crabs  and  other  crustacea  cast- 
ing awny  their  limbs  when  alarmed  or  fright- 
ened, as  on  the  occasion  of  a  ihunder-stnnn 
or  on  the  firing  of  a  cnimnn,  are  considered  tii 
be  quite  authentic.  When  a  claw  has  sustain- 
ed any  injury,  it  is  cast  nlT  by  the  animal, 
and  a  new  one  in  due  time  tnkes  its  place. 
The  migratory  iandcrab  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  t)ie  crustacean  family.  It  is 
B  native  of  warm  climates,  and  ia  plentiful 
in  the  Bahamas  and  other  islands,  living  in 
the  mountains,  in  the  interstices  of  rocks,  in 
the  clefts  of  trees,  and  in  holes  bored  in  the 
Band.  A  curious  little  crab  of  the  Malacca 
Straits,  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Bftte,  Sphsera- 
pcoia  Ciillingwoodii,  because  of  its  taking 
in  sand  to  eliminate  its  food,  and  ejecting  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  They  are  grega- 
rious. The  PhylloaomA  are  styled  glass  crabs. 
The    Gelasimi    land  crabs,  o(  the  East   and 


is  much  larger  than  the  other,  tod,  vbm 
running,  they  carry  it  aloft.  The  nimble littl« 
calling  crabs  <•!  Ceylen,  Gelaiimus  tetrtgomuii, 
G.  annuiipeaaud  G.  Dnssumieri,  .ff(iis,hne»B 
enormous  hand,  often  larger  than  iLerestuEth* 
body,  which,  as  they  scamper  over  tbe  undt, 
they  carry  ainft.  The  Ocypode  ceratopthnliniii 
of  Ceylon,  burrows  in  the  dry  soil,  jeriing thi 
sand  to  the  distance  of  seven  feet.  Thi 
painted  crabs  are  the  crabes  peints,  "bIm" 
crabas  violetSjOf  the  Freuch.  GrapsuaatrigOBiii, 
Berbsi,  is  distinguished  by  dark  red  mttki 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  are  fnundoa  tiieteii 
to  the  south  of  Colombo  harbour.  Gecarcmiu 
cam  if  ex  occurs  near  Pondi  cherry,  Kgerii 
Indica  inhabits  the  Indian  seas  and  hss  a 
great  reserobiance  to  Inachus  Scorpio.  Psd- 
dliiig  Crabs,  Neptunus  pelagicus,  Linn,  and 
N.  ^anguinolentus,  Herhit,  liave  tieir  hind 
pair  of  legs  terminated  bj  flatteoed  plates  to 
assist  tbem  iu  swimming.  Crab  Larva  an 
!al!ed  Z'lete. — Aim.  Mat.  Med.  p.  12.  Sir 
/.  E.  Tennent's  Cti/lun  177,  CMingmoii 
Travel*  of  a  Natartditt.  Eng.  Cyc.  Sm 
Crustaceee. 

CitACKERS,  Ac.  The  largest  proportion 
of   Chinese    firei-cmckera    go    to    the  United 
States  ;  some  are  shipped  to  India  and  Soeth 
America.     They  are  made  up  jn  strings,  sad 
then  in   papers,  and  lastly  in  boxes,  five  (^ 
which  ore  estimated  to  weigh  one  pecul    The 
market  of  CanVm  is  chiefly  supplied  with  fire- 
works from    Fatshan. — Compundiout  Daerip. 
CRACTIGUS  CHALTBEUS.     See  Chfr 
lybteus  paradiaseus. 
CRAIE.     Fr.  Chalk. 
CUAMBE  MARITIMA.   Linm.  Sea  Kale, 
Colewort 

CRAMBU,  Tah.  Olovea. 
CRAN   DE   BRETAGSE.      Fr.    Hocse 
Badish. 


CRANE.  Several  eminent  natimlisti 
ignore  the  great  differences  between  '  Storki' 
and  '  Cranes,'  thuugh  they  differ  in  thur 
appearance,  habits,  anatomy,  modes  of  bleed- 
ing, and  everything,  except  that  both  bappea 
to  be  long  legged  birds.  They  do  so  by 
designating  the  Hurgila  or  '  Adjutaoi^, 
'  Leptoptilus  argala'  "  the  gigantic  Ccaoa* 
The  ordinary  Indian  Cranes,  Qrua  antigtN;«, 
Gr.  cinerea.  Or.  virgo,  and  Gr.  leucogeraOM, 
occur  rarely  in  the  North  West  provinai 
The  words  Crane,  Geraiios  and  Grua,  and  tbi 
Hindustani  names  of  the  three  common  f^iu 
species,  Saras,  Karranch,  and  Kakam,  allbr* 
reference  to  the  loud  trumpeting  of  (Ixsa 
birds,  which  have  a  curious  internal  «nfiK- 
mation  resembling  that    of     tlie  TninpWK 


West  Indies,  bore  holes  for  themBelves  in  the    Swans  ;  whereas   the    Storka   are     voJalesi 

black  soil  of  the  coasts.     Oue  of  their  claws  |  birds,  having  actually  no  vucal  mosclcs,  loi 
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un  moke  no  aoaud  bnt  by  clattering  their  I 
mandibles  together,  nbioh  they  do  pretty  loud-  | 
ly.  The  ridge  or  keel  of  the  breaat-bone,  com- 
luun  to  ftlL  birde  that  fly,  is,  in  tbe  Cranes,  be- 
longing to  tbe  reatricted  genua  Grua,  und  in 
the  Trumpeter  Snaua,  expanded  bo  ae  to  form 
R  cavity,  which  tbe  wiod  pipe  ia  prDlou^ed  to 
enter  nud  reproceed  frum,  after  describing  a 
Tertical  cORTolution  therein.  Mr.  Yanell's 
figure  of  this  curious  structure,  as  it  exists  in 
the  Hooper  Swan  '  Cygnus  musicus'  is,  in  a 
general  way,  illustrative  otit  ;  as  observed  in 
the  bucuinator,  the  trachea  even  performs  a 
second  vertical  cunvolntion,  while  in  the 
wild  Swan  of  North  America  (C.  americana,) 
and  in  the  nearly  affined  Bewick's  Swati 
(C.  Bewickii)  it  is  prolonged  to  form  a  hori- 
zontal loop  iu  tbe  body  of  the  sternum,  poste- 
rior to  the  vertical  convoJutioit  within  the 
keel, — that  ie,  in  general, — for  aeveral  of  Be- 
wick's Swans  do  nut  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Hooper  Swan,  although  to  all  appearance 
of  full  age  and  development.  In  a  newly 
hatched  Hooper  Swan  examined,  not  even  an 
indication  of  tbe  peculiar  structure  described 
could  be  detected  :  nor  does  it  occur  in  tbe 
two  epecies  of  Crowned  Crane  (Balearica)  nor 
in  the  Mute  Swans  (Cygnua  oior,  C.  immuta- 
bilis,  C.  atratus,  C.  nigricollisj,  nor  probably 
iu  the  C.  utiBcoroba  of  8»uth  America  ;  but 
tbe  Crowned  Cranes  exhibit  one  curious 
anomaly  in  the  organ  of  voice,  wijich  is  that 
the  long  tendinons  rauscle8,the  office  of  which 
is  to  contract  tbe  windpipe,  and  which  are 
known  as  the  Bterno-ttaclieales,  from  their 
ordinary  mode  of  attachment,  are  not  Gxed,  as 
usual,  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  sidee 
of  the  breastbone,  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  pair  of  ribs  !  Tbe  steriio-tracheal  muscles 
are  wanting  to  the  '  Adjutant'  and  most  other 
Storks,  and  in  a  very  few  other  birds,  such  as 
the  Condors  (Sarcorhamphus)  of  the  Vulture 
family  ;  indeed  tbe  Vitltures  generally  are 
among  the  most  silent  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tion, emitting  no  sound  beyund  a  feeble  cack- 
ling and  suurtiug  in  their  eagerness  over  their 
prey.  In  Australia  the  term  '  Craiie'  is  ap- 
plied to  tbe  Egrets  or  white  Faddy -birds,  as 
they  are  called  in  India  ;  while  in  the  Malay' 
countries  the  so-called  Faddy  bird'  is  a  Find 
and  the  real  Crane  of  Australia  is  known 
the  *  Native  Companion.' 

Among  the  gralhitores  cr  waders,  soi 
crfuies  and  storks,  four-fifths  of  the  ducks  a: 
tbe  great  majority  of  the  scolopacidfe  breed  in 
the  north  and  come  to  India  in  tbe  cold  sea- 
Bon.  There  are  four  epecies  of  cranes  in  India, 
all  of  themprincipallyoi  solely  wintervisltanta. 
Of  the  species  more  or  less  diffused  over 
India  while  in  their  winter  quarters,  two 
belong  to  tbe  division  termed  Antigone,  one 
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to  restricted  Qrus,  and  one  to   Anthropoides 
of  Blyth. 

1.  Antigone  torquata  ;  Qrus  antigone  of 
Liimceus  ;  Qms  torquata,  Yiellot,  the  Saras, 
a  noble  bird,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe. 
During  the  breeding  seasun  it  has  a  pure 
white  collar  bebw  the  crimson  papillose 
naked  portion  of  the  neck,  whence  the  name 
torquatuB.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  pairs ;  a 
few  of  which  breed  in  India  in  extensive 
jhila,  but  the  great  majurity  cross  the 
Himalaya  for  that  pur[iose. 

2.  A.  leucogeranoH  ;  Urus  leucogeranos  of 
Falloa,  is  the  beautiful  large  White  Ciaae  of 
Northern  Asia,  with  black  w lug- primaries, 
and  crimaon  naked  face.  A  few  stray  pairs 
have  been  nbnerved  frnm  time  to  time  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  iu  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  fiurnes  figured  it  from 
the  vicinity  of  Kabul.  Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence within  the  confines  of  India  are  worthy 
of  special  recorti.  Mountaineer  once  or  twice 
indicated  this  flne  bird  in  his  narratives  of 
trans- Himalayan  peregriuations. 

The  other  Cranes  have  shorter  and  slate- 
colured  legs,  and  less  (or  in  one  instance  not 
aiLy)  naked  skin  about  the  face. 

3.  Gru3  ciuerea,  L. ;  C.  Vulgaris,  Pallas. 
The  Knlung  or  Karrunch,  or  European 
Crane :  common  to  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
Visits  luilia  in  great  flocks,  which  wholly 
disappear  in  tbe  breeding  season. 

4.  Gr.  (or  Anthro^ioides)  virgo,  L.  The 
Kakarra,  or* '  Demoiselle  ;'  commou  to  Aaia 
and  Norlh  Africa ;  is  only  known  in  India 
during  the  cold  weather  ;  but  it  reaches  further 
southward.  It  is  tbe  smallest  of  the  cranes, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  moat  elegant  of  this 
particularly  graceful  group  ;  the  only  one  with 
the  head  fully  feetliered,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  white  neck-tufts,  and  with 
lengthened  and  drooping  tertiaries,  aud  a 
bright  crimson  eye.  Highly  gregarious,  thd 
flocke  are  sometimes  immense. 

All  of  the  Cranes  are  easily  tamed  and  soon 
become  reconciled  to  captivity  ;  and  they  are 
very  ornamental  birds  to  keep.  They  have  a 
curious  and  peculiar  habit  of  skipping  about 
at  times,  attitudinizing  or  dancing,  and  now 
and  then  emitting  their  loud  cries.  In  the 
wild  state  they  do  much  damage  to  the  crops 
from  their  numbers  ;  and  repair  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  sand-flats  in  rivers,  or  to 
other  extensive  waters,  returning  to  feed 
morning  and  afternoon,  at  regular  hours. 
They  fly  in  V-like  flocks,  like  Wild  Oeese. 
The  yonng,  commonly  two  in  number,  follow 
the  mother  soon  after  exclusion,  unlike  those 
of  the  Stork  and  Heron  tribe,  with  which  the 
Cranes  have  little  in  common.  Tbe  Marabow 
feathers,  are  the  under  tail  coverts   of    the 
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LaptaptiluattfgEila.aDdC.mnraboTr;  the  former, 
thexljuUnt-bird  of  tropical  India,  furuiihea 
tbe  beat ;  tbe  latter  iubabits  Africa  and  Ai ' 
both  birds  are  Tery  large,  being  aoroetimeB 
six  feet  high. — Z.  in  hidinn  Fieldt'  Himmond. 
Com.  Viet.  See  Birds,  Cygnus  ;  Egret ;  Stork. 

CRANQANORE,  on  the  Malnbar  Coast, 
in  lat.  1(1°  l2'  N.,  is  built  on  tbe  Cranganore 
or  Aycotta  River.  Cranganore seema  to  Lave 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of  MhU- 
bar,  and  in  sume  of  the  ancient  cO|jper  deeds 
appears  to  be  called  Muyiri-Kodu,  which 
X  writer  in  the  Madras  Journal  indicates  ua 
perhaps  identifying  it  nith  the  clasdical 
Muziris.  ()) — Hortburgh.  Yvlt  Cathay.  II.  p. 
373. 

CRANGONID^E,  a  family  of  Crtutaeta 
belonging  to  the  iliviaiou  Decapoda  MacrnuTa. 
Tbe  type  of  tbe  family  is  the  coramon 
shrimp,  Crangon  vulgaris,  nnd  no  other 
genera  are  included  in  it.  The  Common 
Shrimp  Las  the  Carapace  and  abdomen 
almoet  entirely  smoutL,  with  the  exoeption 
of  one  smittl  median  spine  on  the  stomachal 
region. — £ng.  Cye.  p.  188.  See  Cniutaceie. 

CRANGON  VULGARIS.  T&e  Common 
Shrimp.  See  Crangnnidte. 

CRANIA.     A  genus  of  molluacB. 

CKANI.  An  English  copyist  or  clerk  in 
a  public  Office,  generally  of  mixed  European 
'  and  Native  descent  The  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  disputed,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  ut- 
terly unknown.  It  may  probably  bo  a 
corruption  of  some  Portuguese  word,  or  it 
may  be  a  mispronunciation  of  Carant,  by 
whicb  the  Kayet'h  (Cayasf  ha,)  or  writing 
trihe,  is  designated  in  Bengal  ;  and  as  moat 
native  writers  in  Public  Offices  are  of  the 
Carana  caste,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  by 
merely  extending  its  signification,  the  same 
word  have  been  used  to  designate  English 
writerj.  The  word  from  being  utterly  harm- 
less in  its  application,  has  begun  of  Ute  years 
to  Iw  considered  decidedly  dyslogistic, (to  nee 
an  expressive  word  coined  by  Bentham)  and 
is  consequently  avoided  by  all  of&cials  of 
good  feeling,  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  India 
Kayet'  hs,  are  now  ever  called  Ehwiija, 
though  that  word  is  in  common  use  for  other 
classes.  In  mabomedan  c<juntries,  however, 
the  term  khwaja  is  still  applied  to  writers  and 
teachers.  Dr.  Shaw  says  of  the  Moors 
in  Barbary,  "The  Hojas  suspend  their  ink- 
horns  in  their  girdles,"  (p.  227)  and  Lady 
Moutagn  says,  "'The  monastery  is  now 
lonaingto  a  Hojia,  or  school  master." — Lelteri 
p.  176.     EUiol,  Supplement. 

CRAHTI-PATA-GATL    See  Yoga. 


CRAPE. 

Crep« 

KrauB  fluhr 


FUor 
It.    I  Crmpon 


Ent 
Sr. 


A  light  silk  manufacture. — HeCwOtA'i 
Cotnmereial  Dictionary,  p.  450.  FmHaur. 

URASSATELLA.  A  genus  of  mulluHt. 

CUAiiSINA,  a  genus  of  mull  uses. 

CRASSOCEPHALUM  SONCHIFO- 
LIUM.     Lkb9.  Syn.  of  Emilia  soiicbifolit. 

CRAT^GUS,  a  genua  of  plants  beiooging 
to  the  natural  order  Bosaues  and  tha  sub- 
order PemetB.  C.  creunlata  ooours  in  thi 
Himalaya  and  0.  glabra,  T'AuxA,  in  Jspu. 
—EngL  Cyc.  p.  190.  Voiyt. 

CRAT^QGS  CRENULATA.    Roib. 
ludiui  Pyrvuitba.  [  White  tbom.  Em. 

This  is  a  plant  of  Nepal  and  Kaniaoa,  bIso 
in  the  East  of  the  Punjab,  and  found  in  th» 
Sutlrj  valley  between  Rampur  and  SungssD 
at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  Itii 
shrubby,  wilb  large  white  flowers:  wood  used 
for  staves,  &c. — Dri.  Clegham  P«"jo^ 
Beport,p.  64.  J.  L.  Stewart  Punjab  PlaiiU. 

CK.'^T^GUS  OXYACANTHA.  Bwi" 
sinjii,  Hind.     A  plant  of  Eagham. 

CRATJSVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongini  to 
the  nutnral  order  Cap psri duces.  The  £^ 
marmelos  (Bilva  or  Mahuru,]  fornierty  tm- 
Bidered  a  species  of  this  genus,  is  now  referrtd 
to  the  order  Aurantiacea,  C.  Rosburgbii  ibA 
C.  nurvaU  grow  in  India.  Tbe  bark  of  the 
loot  of  C.  gynandra,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  said  to  blister  like  cantbarides.— 
£ng.  Cyc.  Voigt,  Dr.  O'Shaughntuy. 

CRATiEVA  INERMia  Lins.  Syn.  of 
Crateva  nurrala,  Ham. 

CBAT^VA  MAKMELOS.  Lisw.  Syn.  of 
£gle  marmelos,  (Bilva  or  Mahnra),  Iqtum- 
ly  considered  a  species  of  this  (leiius,  is  bo* 
referred  to  the  order  Auraiitiace»,  and  oiled 
jEgle  niarmeloB. — O'Shaughntuy,  p,  S96. 

CRAT^VA  BELIGIOSA,  Syn.  of  S^ 
marmelos. 

CRAT.EVA  NDBVALA,  Han. 
.CratEBia  tapis        Bu&M.  [  Nir  vaJa.  MiUiu 


Bu&M.  I  Nir  vaU. 
„      J  Huido. 


tn. 


A  small  tree,  15  to  SO  feet  high,  «Uck 
grows  in  Malabar  and  Mysore- —  Foigt. 
CHATj£VA,  Species  ?  1  Boroana,  IJiu- 
A  tree  of  Oanjam  and  Gamaur,  wbickkM 
not  been  specifically  deteriuined.  Iti  ^■ 
treme  height  is  40  feet,  circumferenet  5  M 
height  from  the  gronnd  to  the  iat«rsedn  M 
the  first  branch  9  feet.  It  ia  tolajahty  t^' 
mon  and  burnt  for  firewood.  The  bark  is  <■"' 
medicinally  for  wonnda. — Captm»Matdmdi 
I  3»3 


CBAWFDRD. 


<t  J. 

CniHTB  UpU,         roil.  I  Ctpparta  trifoliata,  Aozi. 
„        odora.     Ham.  | 


CRATjETA  ROXBURGHII,  B.  Br.;  W.  continned  to  pnt  forth  publicalioiM  relating 
to  fuTther  India, — in  1853  a  gramtn&r  and  die- 
ionnry  of  the  Malay  Languagua  ;in  1856  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Malay  Arcbl|>elRgo,  and  he  took 
part  in  all  tbe  discusaions  of  the  learned  at  the 
Ethnoliigiual  and  otlier  Societies.  Aatbor  of 
Embaasy  to  Ava,  in  1827.  Lond.  1829. — 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Ediu. 
1820,  3  vols. — Researches  in  India.  Lond. 
1817,  2  vols.— Embaasy  to  Siam.  Granimar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Langnage.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Lond,  1851.  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.     Load.  185?. 

CRAYFISH.    See  Crustacea. 

CHAYON.  A  compound  oE  slell-lac, 
n.iptlia,  and  some  colouring  matter,  used  for 
dra  wi  I  ig. — Fa  uUm  er, 

CRAYONS  KOIRS.    Fa.  Hacklead  pon- 


0»rlic  pear. 

Tacia. 

A  tree  of  both  the  Indian  peninsulas,  of 
the  Circars,  and  growing  in  Beugal,  at  Saha- 
runpore.  WiH>d  very  hard.  The  native  dhnl 
is  often  nfnde  of  it,  and  it  is  used  for 
many  common  purposes.  Dr.  Gibson  ssya  the 
wood  is  white  and  in  ni^e  by  the  tnr- 
neie,  that  it  is  not  a  common  tree  on  the 
Bombay  side,  and  he  had  not  seen  it  in  tlie 
forests.  The  juice  and  a  decoction  of  its  as- 
tringent bark  are  given  in  intermittent  fever 
end  typhus.  The  bark  macerated  in  water 
and  mixed  with  ginger,  long  pepjier,  milk  and 
gingelly  oil,  is  applied  aa  a  liniment  for  drying 
np  sores.  An  infusion  of  tbe  bark  is  also 
given  in  flatulency. — Flor,  Andh.  Drt.  Voigt, 
Aindie,  p.  8^-  Wight  and  Gibton,  Utifid 
Flanti.  Cat.  Sx.  1862. 

CKAT^VA  TAPIA.  BnRM.  Syc  of 
Cratievs  ntirvala,  Ham. 

CRATEliOPUS.  A  geuttsof  birds <if  which 
C.  Jnrdinii,  0.  leucucephalns,  C-  picbeins, 
■nd  C-  rabiKii>ostts,  occur  m  India. 
CEATERUS.  See  Kelat,  p.  48a 
CBAWFURD,  John  F.  R  S.,  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Enst  India  Company's  army. 
He  entered  tlio  service  in  1803,  retired  from 
it  ill  18:i7.  and  Hied  in  11^68.  After  serving 
about  Delhi  and  Aura,  in  1808,  he  went  to 
Penang,  and  in  1811,  lie  accompanied  Lord 
Miuto  in  his  expedition  to  t.he  conquest 
of  Java.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a  native 
court,  niid  in  1817  returned  to  ^iritaiii,  when 
in  1  »S0,  lie  puHished  bis  History  of  the  In- 
dian Archipolago.  He  returned  to  India  in 
1824,  and  was  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings,  tiieii  Governor  Qeneral,  nn  a  diplomatic 
iniaaion  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.  In  1823 
Mr.  Adam,  then  Governor  General,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  appointed  him 
Oovernur  of  Singapore,  where  be  remained  fur 
three  years  and  returned  to  BengaL  In  1826, 
Lnrd  Amherst  appointed  him  Commissioner  in 
Pegu,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  sent 
him  as  Envoy  to  the  Burmese  court.  In  1827, 
he  returned  6nally  to  Britain,  and  in  1828, 
published  bis  embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  J  829,  an  account  of  his  mission 
to  Burmah.  Up  to  tbe  time  of  his  death,  he 


CREAT.  DuK.  Bitter  plants,  speoies  of 
Kxacum,  Ophelia,  Andrographia  psDiouUt*. 
See  Chiretta. 

CREATE.     Fe.     ChiretU. 

CREMNOBATES.a  genua  of  mollnsos. 

GHERD.  Mahomedaus  diatinguiah  be- 
tween a  creed  nitd  a  sectarian  faith  :  Din  ii  m 
creed,  and  Mazliab  a  faith. 

CREEK.  Kynn  gyee.   Bitkh. 

CREMONA,  one  of  tbe  musical  ioBtni- 
ments  of  tbe  Burmese. 

CRENATULA,  a  genus  of  mollnaoa. 

CREPE.    Er.    Crape. 

CKKPIDULA,  a  genus  of  molluscs. 

CitESPON.     Sp.     Crape. 

CRlilSCENT.  This  ia  used  by  the  mahomfr- 
dan  rulers  of  Tarkey  and  of  Hyderabad  in  tbo 
Dehkan  aa  a  figui-e  on  their  standards.  The 
crescent  is  worn  by  tlie  god  Siva  and  by  his 
consort  Farbati, 

CRESS,  American  or  Belleisle,  has  a  harsh 
flavour,  but  being  of  a  more  robust  nature 
than  the  garden  crosa,  is  easier  cnlti^atod  on' 
the  plaiiiB  nf  India,  It  is  raised  from  seed, 
the  young  leaves  out  when  young  are  used 
for  salads  ;  requires  plenty  ot  wat«r. — Jafrey. 

CRESS,  Garden,  Xjepidunt  sativum. 
Bashad  Ar.  |  ChuDser        Gui.  Eikd. 

Uolim  (tbe  ned)    Bane.     Lout    pntlah   (th* 

Oct.    HlMD.  leSTM)  HlNK 

Creawin  Fa.  |  Turvh-twak  Fibs. 

Tbe  leaves  are  gently  stimulant  and  diure- 
tic j  aa  a  salad,  they  are  wholesome  and  pala- 
table and  serviceable  in  scorbntic  diseases. 
Cress  fhoiild  be  sown  thick  in  very  narrow 
drill*,  about  one  inch  deep  and  a  few  inches 
apart.  It  reqnires  to  be  well  watered  and  is 
in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  should  be 
cut  for  use  when  two  inches  high.' — Riddell, 
Jofrrfi. 

CRESSON.  Fb.    Garden  cress. 


TAB. 


CEIMDH. 

CBESS  SEED, 
florif  An.   Bbnq.   Qnz,  I  AHtotj, 

BiHD.    Saliveri  „ 

Bohitasmibupn    Sans.  I  Aiiala  Vittilu  Tel. 

CreuBeediBof  a  reddiali  colnur  and  sgnie- 
able  warm  taste  and  U  used  by  native 
practitiiliiers  as  a  gentle  stimulunt,  aUn  aa  a 
warm  aperient  wliea  bruiaeil  and  mixed  with 
lime  juice.  The  seeds  are  procurable  in  must 
Iudi:in    bazar.',  Almlie. 

CRESS  OIL.  See  Oils. 

CRESTED  COCKS-COMB.  Celoaia 
crialata. 

CRESTLESfl  PORCUPINE.  See  Porcu- 
pine.    Maium.ilia. 

GRETA.  It.  Lat.  Cbalk.alao  Calcis  Car- 
bon as.    Lat. 

CBEX  PUATENSIS,  the  Landrail  of 
Europe,  Aain.,  N.  Afi'im,  is  common  iu  Af- 
ghanistan, rare  in  the  N,  W.  uf  I.idia. 

CREYAT.  Guz.  aiid  Hind.,  alsu  Crayat 
root.  A»oi.o-HiND.  Cliiretta. 

CRIM  TARTARY,  see  Komerkolli. 

GRIN UM,  a  genus  of  plants  beh>ugiiigto 
the  nat.  ord.  Amyrillnce».  About  33  spe- 
cies are  known,  and  of  the  croaaea  or  liybrid 
varieties,  about  thirty  n> 


amabile 


auttraligiuun 
bracliyaiidrii 
bnnilimbnni 


erythroplijUum  rigidum 
flniiduui  SGBbiuin 

humile  nitiicum 

campaaulktuin  loddiKeBianum  viriabile 
CRINUM  ASIATIUUM.  Willd.  Hbrb. 

(a.)  tniioarium     Strb.  I  (c.)  mfinislum        Utrb. 

('ft.;  briotoatum  |  /-J.)  decliiiitmo 

C.  Uefiium  Eer.  \  Bufbino  Agj»tiia,  vm.  (o.) 


MftbA  tnbaUo 
TiihaHunttlieel 
ViibsTedumku: 
TH>ari>,TM.ira  ; 
Tisba  muDgali ; 


Sukh  duTinn  Bbuq.  1  Mabd  tobaUo         SiBUH. 

N»g-dowDBof  Bombay. 
Viir(a.)PmiiOQbulbENa. 
Var  (».J  Burra 

Kanour  Hran. 

Bclnta  pnlitall  Malul. 

„     pota    „       „  cbetta 

Vighamaudala 

Commnn  in  girdens  and  groves  in  lower  Ben- 
gal and  iu  the  Concnnp,  cultivated  aa  a  lily  iii 
Ajmir  gardens  ;  the  flowers  are  fragrant  aud 
ornnmeotal,  Tiie  Beiigdi  name  mBans  eutor- 
view  of  ensa.  The  root  of  the  variety  toii- 
carinm  is  a  good  substitute  for  squill. 
The  succulent  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
about  two  inrhee  broad  and  two  or  three 
feet  long.  Tlie  natives  brnise  and  mix  them 
with  a  little  warm  castiir  oil,  and  consider 
them  extremely  useful  for  repelling  whitlows, 
and  iitljev  inflammation  a,  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  ;  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  opening  in  car-acbe ;  itsjuiceis 
394  ( 


emetic,  but  very  irregnhur  in  its  actios.  Fna 
two  to  four  drams  of  recent  bulbs  an  mildeaittie, 
aod  are  used  in  Hiuduatan  for  tba  parpow  sf 
produciug  vomiting  after  poison  hu  beet 
taken,  eapecially  that  of  the  Anti*ria. 

Tbe  syrup  is  nauseant  and  ematic  forcUl- 
dren.  Dose,  a  denert  spooafnl  repealed  a 
required.  An  infusion  is  a  mild  and  Mttun 
emetic  In  doses  of  two  drach ins,  given  oetf 
twenty  minutes,  this  aolatioti  occaaioninMuea 
aud  perspiration-  It  does  uot  causa  griping, 
pulling,  or  any  other  distressing  symptumg.— 
Beng.  I'har.  p.  30i.  411-  Genl  Mrd.  Top.p. 
13S.  O'Skaughnttty,  page  655.  A%mIm'i  Mat. 
Med.  p.  301.     e^g.  Cyc  p.  196. 

CRINUM  DEFIXUM.  Sot.  MiG.Sjo.of 
Crinum  asiaticum,    WiUd. 

CRINUM  LATIFOLIUM.  Hbkb. 
Criaum  oraatuo,,  I  A^iuuillii  latilvli* 

VM  Etrb.  I  tBoL 

Junnns-pula  tali,  Valial. 

A  plant  common  in  Southern  India. 

CRINUM MACROCARPON.  Twogigin- 
tio  species  of  criuum  are  indigenoai  in  Um 
low  grounds  near  the  seaciast  of  Teoia<«- 
rim,  one  is  the  large  fruited  orinum,  aod  iJm 
other,  which  is  nearly  related  to  it,  bean  i 
large  bunch  of  fragrant  flowers. — itato*. 

GRINUM  ORNATUM.  Ornamental  eri- 
num.  There  are  no  lilies  in  the  Tenuserin 
country,  but  tliey  are  well  represented  bj  tpe- 
ciesuf  crinum,  which  Europeans  osualiy  deno- 
minate lilies.  A  very  large  [Stalled  apecies,  A 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  is  much  caitin- 
ted  in  gardens,  and  is  quite  au  intereatliig 
plant — Uaton. 

CRINUM  ORNATUif,  Var.  Hkrb.  Syn. 
of  Crinnm  latifulia,  Bei-b. 

CRINUM  ZETLANICUM.  Saigilw 
Crinum. 

Sookh-dunuD,  Hiini. 

Grows  wild  in  low  grounds  near  tbe  Cbsa- 
bul  river.— (3«n.  Jfed.  Top.  p.  188. 

CRXOCERID^.    One  of  the  Coleoptaa 

CaiSHNA,  familiarly  Kaiiiya,  alao  called 
Heri,  and  written  Erishn,  Eiau,  Eistna,  lai 
Krishna,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Yadn,  the  foandtr 
of  the  afty-aii  tiibes  (Cliah-pan-knIa-Yadn) 
who  obtained  tbe  universal  sovereigo^  af 
India,  and  wagdesceuded  from  Yayat,  tba  thiiJ 
son  of  Swayarabhuma  Uanu,  also  called  T* 
vaswata-manu  or  the  man.  Lord  of  the  at&, 
whose  daughter  Ella,  Terra,  was  eaponHi  ^ 
Budha  {JUerearn,)  son  of  Chandfa,  lie  Jf»^ 
whence  the  Yadu  are  styled  ChaudranBE,  « 
children  of  the  moon.  Badha  was  tboe-'iv* 
worshipped  as  the  great  aiicwtor,  fUrimra, 
of  the  lunar  race,  aud  previous  (o  the  apMbeo- 
ale  oC  Criabna,  was  adored  by  all  tl»  laia 
:  394 


CRISBNA. 

race.  The  principal  thriue  of  Budha  ma  at 
Dw>rica,  wbere  lie  atill  reoeivea  adorntiiin  aa 
Budha  TriTicroinn,  tlia  triple  energy,  like  the 
Hermes  Triplex  uf  Kg;pC  EriAhiitt  or  Kaniy* 
lived  townHs  the  aoncluaioii  of  the  brazeu  age, 
onlculAted  ta  Imve  ended  about  UbO  t<>  1200 
ye&rs  before  Christ.  He  won  b»rii  to  the  in- 
iieritanee  of  Vrij,  tlie  country  of  the  Siiraseiii, 
eompreh ending  tlie  territory  round  Matluini 
for  »  spuce  of  eighty  miles,  of  which  lie 
WHa  unjustly  de[irived  in  liisiiifitncy  by  lus 
relative  Kiinsa.  From  its  vicinity  to  Delhi 
we  may  itifer,  either  that  there  was  no 
lord  paruiuount  nmongst  tlie  Yiidil  of 
thin  period,  or  that  C'riulina'ii  family  held 
as  vaesals  of  Hnstinapoor.  then  wicli  Indrn- 
prestlia  or  Delhi,  the  chief  seat  i>f  Yadu 
power.  Thore  were  two  princea  named 
Surasen  amougst  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Criahiiu  :  iHie,  his  gmndfather, — 
the  oilier  eiiiht  generations  anterior,  Whioii 
of  these  was  the  founder  of  Surnpour  on  the 
Yaiuiinn,  the  capital  of  the  Yadu,  wa  know 
not,  line  VB  miiy  asoume  that  the  iiretgavH  hia 
name  to  the  region  around  .Uathnra,  described 
by  Arrian  as  the  country  oF  the  Suraaeiii. 
Aleicander  wu  in  India  prubably  about  eight 
ceiitnriea  after  the  deification  of  CliriGhna, 
and  it  ia  satisfactory  ti>  find  Ihnt  the  inqui- 
ries he  instituted  into  the  genealogy  of  the 
dynasty  then  ruling  on  the  Yamiuia,  corres- 
pond vary  closely  with  those  of  the  Yadu  oF 
this  distant  period  ;  and  combinod  with  what 
Ariinn  sayn  of  the  origin  of  the  P»ndu,  it 
appears  iiidiapatHble  that  tiia  desceiidHiita  of 
this  iiowerful  brancli  of  the  Yadu  rultid  on 
the  Yamuna  when  the  Macedonian  eructed  the 
itltara  of  Ortene  on  the  Indus.  That  tiie  per- 
sonage whose  epithets  uf  Krishna'Shbni  de- 
signate bin  colour  S3  the  '  Dlack  Frince,'  was 
in  fact  n  distinguished  chief  of  the  Yadu, 
tlieiB  ia.not  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  nor  that,  aFler 
his  death,  they  pieced  him  among  the  giids  as 
en  incarnation  of  Vtslitm  or  the  Sun  ;  and 
from  this  period,  we  may  deduce  the  hindu 
niition  of  their  Trinity.  Arrian  enuiuemtes 
the  names  of  lludteiis  and  Cradevas  amongst 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  in  power, 
which  would  aloue  convince  us  that  Alexan- 
der had  access  to  the  genealogies  of  the  Pura- 
nas  ;  for  wb  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing these  to  be  Budha  and  Oroshtdeva,  an- 
cestors of  Grishaa  ;  and  that  "  Matboras  and 
Clisobaras,"  tlia  chief  cities  of  the  Suvaseai, 
are  the  Mathnra  and  Surpnor  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Snrsen.  Fifty-seven  descents 
are  given,  both  in  their  sacred  and  pro&ne 
genealogies,  from  Grishna  to  the  princes  sup. 


C&OCODILB. 

their  pedigree  from  Grishna  or  Yadonath,  as 
dutheJharejaofKutch.  (See  Krisbua.)  When 
Arungzeb  proscribed  the  idol  of  Kaniya,  and 
randered  his  shrines  impure  thronghout  Vrij, 
Kana  li^j  Siag  offered  the  beads  of  one  hundred 
th'insaiid  Itijpoots  for  his  service,  and  the 
g<id  nas  conducted  by  the  route  of  Kotah  and 
Itnmpoorit  tu  Uewar.  An  omen  decided  the' 
spot  of  liis  future  residenoe.  As  he  journeyed 
tu  gain  the  capital  of  the  Seesodia,  the  cha- 
riot wheel  Slink  deep  into  the  earth,  and  de- 
Find  extrication  ;  upon  which  the  Sookuu^ 
(Augur)  interpreted  the  pleasure  of  the  god, 
chat  lie  desired  to  dwell  there.  This  circum- 
stance occurred  at  an  inc<msiderable  village 
called  Siarh,  In  the  fief  uf  Dailwara,  one  of 
the  sixteen  uobles  of  Mewar.  Rejoiced  at 
this  decided  manifestation  of  favour,  the  chief 
hastened  to  make  a  perpetual  gift  of  the  vil- 
lage and  its  lands,  which  was  speedily  con- 
finned  by  the  patent  of  the  Rana.'  Nat'hji 
(the  god)  was  removed  from  his  car,  and  iO' 
due  time  a  temple  was  erected  for  bis  reception, 
when  the  hamlet  of  Siarh  became  the  town  of 
Nat'  hdwara,  vhich  now  contains  many  thon- 
ihabitants  of  all  denominations,  who, 
reposing  nuder  the  especial  protection  of  tU» 
god,  are  exempt  from  every  mortal  tribunaL 
The  site  is  not  uninteresting,  nor  devoid  of 
the  means  of  defence.  To  the  east  it  is  abot 
in  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  to  the  westward 
dows  the  Bunas,  which  nearly  bathes  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  hills.  There  are  seven 
celebrated  images  of  Chrishna  in  ttajpntanab." 
— Tod's  liajaMhan,  See  Krishna. 

GRiriJ.     See  Rrahmadica. 

CK0CHE:T  ia  largely  made  hy  the  oiutdren 
of  the  Christian  mission  schools. 

CROCKATOA  on  KE A EATOA,  about  five 

iteslong  and  three  milesbroad.is  ahtghisland. 
It  hns  a  conical  peak  in  lat.    6"  BJ'  3  ,  long. 


lUo°  2S'  E ,  and  tuny  be   considered  the  Fair- 
way Mark,  in  entering  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
the   westward — -HorAurgk.  See   Pulo 
Bessy,  Bezee. 
CKOCKERY,  Eso.  Earthenware. 
CROCODILE. 
Maft'r  lIiND.  [  Buwsya  Mawt. 

Kmnbir  „        Sisan  S\hd. 

Baya  Jav.  |  AUi  EimbDls        Swou, 

Crocodilus  biporcatus,  Cv.».,  and  C.  palus- 
s,  Lat,  are  nuiuerous  in  the  Ceylon 
lagoons  ;  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  there 
found  several  small  tortoises  and  broken 
bricks  and  gravel.  They  are  present  in  all  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  peBinsula,  the  Eaveri 
Eiatiia,  Oodaveri,  and  their  feeders  ;  also  in 
Indus  and  its  feeders,  in  the  Granges 
posed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Vic-  I  aud  its  leaders,  in  the  Irawadi  and  its 
rsmaditya.  The  Yadu  Bhatti  or  Sham  ah  feeders,  and  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Malay 
Bhatti  (the  Asham  Betti  of  Abut  Faail),  draw '  and  Fbilippine  Archipelago.  The  Malavs 
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of  the  peniOBula  reckon  three  apeoies,  the  labu 
ot  gouTil,  the  kutak  or  frog,  and  the  tambNgk, 
or  copper  orocoJile.  That  found  in  Suma- 
tra Ktid  Java  is  the  CrocodiluB  biporcatus  of 
naturalists,  which  is  found  alio  in  Ceiebea 
and  BorDSO,  and  the  Moluccaa  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  tliere  is  another  in  the  rivers  of 
Borneo,  formidable  by  its  size  and  rapacity, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  biptircatus 
and  the  garial  of  the  Ganges. — {Craw/itrd, 
page  10^  Crocodiles  of  enormous  aice  aiie 
seen  in  every  creek,  in  every  river  in  the 
Sandetbuns  :  these  have  a  broad  flattened 
muzzle,  with  nneqoal  teeth  of  a  formidable 
si M  and  shape,  the  outline  of  the  jaw,  where 
the  teeth  an  aeen  protruding  iuteilncked  nith 
ench  other,  is  a  waving  line,  giving  to  this 
ugly  animal  a.  £eroe  and  cruel  aspect.  Cro- 
oodilea  are  eaten  on  the  Sind  frontier.  The 
anitaals  on  the  Ganges,  varying  in  siz<  friim 
a  span  in  length  to  IS  or  33  feet,  are  UBoally 
seen  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  black  mud 
bating  ill  the  snn  ;  thry  sleep  very  soundly, 
foraBteaiuer  «iay  be  seen  going  at  fnll  speed, 
and  making  the  tieual  splash  and  noj.He,  pasH- 
ing  within  ten  paoee  of  a  sleeping  crocodile,  scream,  a  ripple  upon  the  water,  a  few 
nithontdisturbiiig  itsalunibers.     To  a  casaal  I  bles,  and  the  frightful  acene  was  cluaad. 
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where  they  flov  throngfa  the  cultifsled  pn- 
tions  of  the  uinntry,  stakes  are  diives  uito 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  watering  pluM 
or  ghauts,  opposite  to  the  villa^  «h«ra  thi 
iiihabitaniB  may  bathe  iu  security  aod  dnM 
water  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  eieo  thii 
precaution  is  not  always  euffideot  to  ward 
uS  tbe  attacka  of  the  fierce  crocodiles.  Tin 
crocodile  beiug  au  amphibious  uinul,  Gods 
n.i  difficulty,  when  pinched  by  buuger,  in 
turning  the  flank  of  the  aUkea,  aud  ttking 
up  his  post  within  the  enclosure,  where  ha 
silently  awaits  his  prey.  A  aurveyor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goraee,  nas  witness  to  a  shock- 
ing occnrrence  in  connection  witb  these  en- 
cliwures.  A  ynnng  hiudu  Rirli  abunt  14  yean 
old,  caniB  to  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  lad 
had  hardly  put  her  feet  into  the  water,  when 
a  crocodile,  which  had  been  lying  in  «u(  is- 
side  the  enoloeure,  rushed  at  tbe  poor  luH.. 
seized  her  in  its  formidable  jaws,  aoranUed 
up  tbe  banks  of  tlie  river,  holding  tbe  shtiek- 
iuti.  Btrugiiling  girl  well  up  in  tbe  air  by  tbs 
middle  of  her  body,  and  plunged  heavily  into 
tbe  river  ontside  of  the  stake. 


observer  they  resemble  nud-covered  lugs  of 
wood  and  it  is  not  until  the  Jarge  square  glit- 
tering scales  which  are  of  exceeding  strength 
nod  beauty  when  closely  examined,  and  the 
elevated  and  doubly  dantela ted  ridge  or  crest 
that  runs  along  either  side  ef  the  tail  become 
visible,  or  are  seen  to  glisten  in  tite  sun,  that 
the  shapeless  moss  is  feund  to  be  a  fieroa, 
comivoi'ouB,  and  dangerous  animal.  The 
Oaugetic  garial  is  not  seen  in  the  Sander- 
buns  ;  it  appears  to  love  the  sweet,  snd  compa- 
ratively speaking  quieter  waters  of  the  upper 
rivers  of  India  and  their  clean  vandbanks, 
where  they  may  be  seen  lying  with  rheir 
mouths  wide  open,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difScult  to  divine,  unless  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
numerous  small  red  61ameutou8  wurins  that 
clnstet  about  their  fauces.  Tbe  lower  jnw 
bung  prolonged  backward  beyund  tbe  ekall, 
caaaes  the  upper  jaw  to  appear  moveable, 
which*  it  only  is  when  accumpaiiied  by 
the  whole  of  the  sknll,  entire  head,  bnt 
not  otherwise.  A  small  brown  bird  has 
bees  seen  to  alight  upon  the  tongue  of 
an  open-mouthed  crocodile  and  pick  the 
worms  from  the  throat  as  it  lay  upon  a  sand- 
bank in  the  Ganges.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  snubbed  uose  crocodile  always  re- 
mains in  fresh  water  ;  but  snoh  is  not  the 
case,  as  they  are  fonnd  all  Along  the  Chitta- 
gong  and  Arraean  ooasta,  never  far  from  the 
abore  it  is  true,  but  still  in  bona  fid*  salt 
water,  where  they  are  as  dangerous  as  sharks. 
Id  the  rivera  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
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daring  attack  by  a  Sund«rbnii  ccooodila 
than  even  tbe  above,  oconrred  a  few  yean  m> 
at  Hoolna :  a  pang  of  ironed  coBvieis  wue 
being  inspected  by  the  magiatnte  prior  to 
their  being  sent  otf  to  another  nnd  a  moie  dit- 
tant  jail ;  the  men,  iinniberiiig  with  their 
guards  about  fifty,  were  drawn  ap  in  line  "* 
tbe  raised  embaukment  or  levee  of  tlie  rinr; 
the  examination  was  proceeding,  when  a  cro- 
codile rusbed  up  tbe  bank,  seieed  a  niaaacled 
prisoner  by  the  legs,  dragged  him  from  the 
ranks,  siid  in  a  moment,  and  that  before  >ny 
sssistaiice  could  possibly  bo  rendered,  hul 
plunged  into  tbe  river  and  diaaF^eued.  A 
Froall  specimen  tA  the  Grocodilus  bipoicabu, 
6  feet  lunif,  Mr.  Blyth  ulla  us,  waa  taken  oat 
of  the  Wellingtoe  tank  i<E  CaloBtta.  llrt 
Crocodiluspahistris  of  Lesson,  likewise  ocean 
in  India.  Tbe  Peer-puker  at  Pondooa  it  s 
large  Unk,  forty  feet  deep  and  SOO  yous  oU. 
Tbe  most  remarkable  tenant  of  this  taok 
was  a  tame  crocodile  called  Fateh  Khss, 
which  obeyed  the  call  of  a  fakeer  living  upea 
the  embankments.  On  entnmons,  tbe  nM»st« 
shows  itself  upon  the  enr&oe  and  keeps  fl<at- 
ing  for  sever^  minutes.  Captain  von  OA\A 
saw  thirty  crocodiles  in  a  tank  nearKonade^ 
who  at  the  onll  of  the  fakeer  instantly  «*^ 
out  of  the  water,  and  like  so  nanj  dogi  Isj  "> 
a  semi-«ircle  at  the  feet  of  their  maattf.  }^ 
Colonel  Tod's  time  there  wane  two  eiew^ka 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oodipoff,  *^ 
oame  for  food  when  calM.  Ha  often  ezsap^ 
atedthemby  throwing  an  inflated  Uaddvwhn 
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tko  monstoTB  greedily  received,  only  to  diveaway 
ill  uigry  disAppointmeDt.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
tbataUajuatcbiefaffirmedhehed  veuturad  to 
swim.  JPoriions  of  these  re|)tUes  have  been 
discuvefed  fusail  in  llie  Sewalik  Hilla  and  in 
Burma.  In  Itidis,  the  crocodiles  are  often 
called  allij^ators,  but  the  former  are  confined 
to  the  old  and  tlie  alligator  to  the  new  world,  tu 
tropical  aud  Southern  America,  where 
tbey  are  styled  also  Cayman,  Jacar.  The 
alligator  closely  resembles  tbe  crocodile,  bui 
has  characters  sufficiently  diatinct  to  have  con- 
stituted a  new  genus. 

In  £gypti  the  orocudile  iras  sacred  to  Typhon 
and  tu  thegod  of  Papreinis. 

In  Siam  the  flesh  of  the  croooOils  is  sold 
for  food  in  the  markets  and  bazaars.  Biabop 
Fallegoiz  (vi,  p.  174)  relates  that  on  jonr  ja  via 
plua  de  cinqaautB  cruoodilea,  petita  et  grands 
attaches  auz  uolonnes  de  teurs  maisons.  lis 
les  vendent  la  chair  comme  ou  veiidrait  de  la 
chair  de  ^rc,  raaisa  bienmeilleurmarche." 

A  motive  i>f  Ceylon  who  reaided  for  n  long 
time  at  Caltura,  told  Sir  J.  K.  Teunent, 
that  in  the  rivera  which  flow  into  the  sea, 
both  there  and  at  Bentotte,  crocodiles  are 
frequently  caught  in  corrals,  fonned  of  etokes 
driven  into  the  ground  in  shallow  water,  and 
so  constructed,  that  when  the  reptile  enters 
to  seize  tho  bait  placed  within,  tba  spertnre 
cloaea  behind,  and  secures  him.  A  professional 
"  crocodile  charmer"  then  enters,  muttering 
a  spell,  and  with  one  end  of  a  stick  pats  the 
creature  gently  ou  the  head  for  a  tirae.  The 
operator  then  boldly  mounts  astride  upon  its 
stioulders,  and  continues  to  soothe  it  with  hie 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  be  contrives 
to  pass  a  rope  under  ite  body,  by  which  it  is 
at  last  draped  ou  shore.  This  story  serves 
to  corroborate  the  narrative  of  MrWaterton 
aud  his  alligator.  The  Singhalese  believe 
that  the  crocodile  can  only  move  swiftly  on 
sand  or  smooth  clay,  its  feet  being  too  tender 
to  tread  firmly  on  hard  or  itony  ground.  In 
-tliadryseason,  when  tho  water-c«urses  begin  to 
fail  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted,  the  manh- 
crocodiles  have  occasiooally  been  encountered 
in  the  jungle,  wandering  in  search  nf  water. 
Daring  a  eevere  drought  in  1844,  they  deser- 
t»d  a  tank  near  Komcgalle  and  traversed  the 
town  during  the  night,  on  their  way  to 
another  reservoir  in  the  suburb,  two  or  three 
fell  into  the  wells,  others,  in  their  trepidation, 
Said  ^igs  in  the  streets,  and  some  were  found 
entangled  in  garden-fences  and  killed. 

Generally,  Lowever,  during  the  extreme 
dronght,  when  nnabla  to  procure  their  ordi- 
nary food  from  the  drying  up  of  the  water- 
oourseit,  tbey  bary  themaelvee  in  the  mud, 
and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpor  till  released 
t>y  the  recurrence  of  raina  At  Ame-twoe, 
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the  eastern  province,  whilst  riding  across 
the  parobed  bed  of  the  tank,  he  was  shown 

3ess,  still  bearing  the  form  aud  impress 
of  a  crocodile,  out  of  which  a  crocodile  had 
besn  seen  to  emerge  the  day  before.  A  story 
was  also  related  to  him  of  an  ofScer  attached 
to  the  department  of  the    Survey  or- General, 

,  hikving  pitched  hia  tent  io  a  similar  po- 
sition, was  disturbed  during  the  night  by  feel- 
ing a.  movement  of  the  ei.rth  below  his  hed, 
from  which,  ou  the  following  day,  a  crocodile 
emerged,  making  its  appearance  from  beneath 
the  mattinji.  They  are  said  to  eat  only  living 
creatures,  but  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Ganges 
are  alto  sttid  be  eaten  by  them.  Little  is 
known  as  to  the  usual  food  of  the  crocodile. 
Herodotua  (Euterpe  viii)  records  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Egyptians  thst  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile  abstains  from  food  dnring  the 
four  winter  moutlis,  and  in  Java  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  eat  only  Jiving  crea- 
tures. A  curious  incident  ooi:urred  some  year* 
on  the  Magumganga  stream,  which 
flows  tliroogh  the  Paadun  Corle,  to  join  th« 
Bentotte  river.  A  man  wss  fishing  seated  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  that  overhung  the  water ' 
and  to  shelter  himself  from  the  drizzling  rain 
he  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  bag, 
folded  into  a  shape  common  with  the  natives. 
While  in  this  attitude,  a  leopard  spmiig  upon 
him  from  the  jungle,  but,  miseiNg  its  aim, 
seiEed  the  baic  and  not  the  man,  and  fell  with 
it  into  the  river.  Here  a  crocodile,  which 
had  been  eyeing  the  angler  in  despair,  seized 
the  leopard  as  it  fell  and  sunk  with  it  to  the 
bottom." — LetUr/rom  Gooveratnt  Mooddliar, 
InUrprettr  of  the  SnprfTnt  Court  10(4  JaiiU' 
ary  1861,  Coi.  Hoi.  Jo.  B.  A.  S.  Lowft 
Sarawil,  p.  83,  Tennmt't  Sketeftei  of  Ae 
Natural  tiutory  of  Ceylon,  p.  288.  See 
Crocodile. 

CROCODILID^,  tbe  crocodile  tribe,  a 
family  of  Saurians,  of  the  order  Emydueaari, 
ihicb  includes  also  tbe  family  Ghariatidn. 
compri.ing  the  largest  living  forms  of  that 
order  uf  reptilen.  Dumeril  and  other  naturalists 
distinguished  the  family  by  the  appelktion  of 
Aspidiot  (shielded)  sauriaos,  while  many  mod- 
ern zoologists  have  considered  them  as  forming 
a  particular  order.  They  form  the  Loricata 
of  Menem  and  Fitzinger,  and  tbe  Emydo- 
saurinns  of  De  Blainville.  lliey  may  be  shown 
as  under; — 

Order  Emydosanri. 
Fun.  Croeodilidn. 
Crooodilui  poroiui,  Schmid  the  todian  Crocodile 
„  biporoatuB.  C  *  V.  B»rm-   Bcnnl 

„  trigonopa,  Orag.  Sjn.  C,  paluatur. 

"   .  ^.'""Wroa*.  9"*.    Ganges  Weitem 
India: Tbe  largs baadsd ledian crocodile, 
paluacris,  Ltu.  Bengal. 
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Fftin.  Ohkrialidn. 

GWiallanngetici,    Qaogr.    Oans«s. 

The   Darro«r  beaked  oocodile  of  the 

The  QHriftl  of  the  Ganges  ia  aupposed  to 
be  the  largest  of  the  living  Suiirians.  The 
meaanreawut  of  the  largest  mentioned  by 
Uessra.  Dameril  and  Bibrim  ia  given  nt  5 
tnetrea,  40  centimetrea  (17  feet  8  inches). — 
Sngl.  Cy«.  page  205. 

CltOCODILUS  BIPORCATUS.  C.  Bombi- 
frons.  C  Palustris.  C.  Poroaua,  See  Cruco- 
dilidse. 

CROCUS,  in  the  arts,  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
Bsed  aa  a  polishing  material. 

CROCUS.     Lat.     Saffron. 

CROCUS  INDICU.S.  Rumph-  8yn.  of 
Carthamns  tinctonua,  Linn. 

CROCtrs  SATIVUS.  Link. 
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Karkuni  Hebrew   „ 
Tbm-wea  Boiim. 

Saffrou  Ebo. 

K»rkom  oi  Old 
Te,t 


Konyer  M*i.i.Y. 

Karkum  P»Ba. 

Abir 

Kit'era ;  Kannii 

Kunk^a 

Ka"iiiira  jam  me 

KohoDU 

K"<ingoomaptt  Tam, 

Kaokuma  puioa        Tel. 


Croau*  nf  Homer 

aud  Hippooralea    Os. 
Zoffroii  Hind. 

A  native  of  Aaia  Minor, naturalized  in  Eng- 
laiid,Fr«nco,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  Persia  and  Caabmere.  The 
aaSron  of  commerce  conaiat  of  the  dried  atip- 
mata  of  the  flower.  These  are  picked  out,  drieil 
on  paper  either  in  a  kiln  or  by  the  aun.  If 
Compressed  into  cakea,  it  ia  accordingly  calliid 
coke  Bttffi'on  ;  hay  aaEfron  is  what  is  usually 
met  with,  aud  it  consiata  of  the  ntigmaa, 
each  about  an  iiicli  and  a  half  long, 
bronnred,  the  upper  part  flattened,  widened, 
■lid  cleft ;  the  lower,  hair-like  and  yellowish. 
Tlie  odour  is  fragrant,  taste  bitter,  hut  agree- 
able. Saffron  ting»8  the  aaliva  yellow.  Jlr, 
Pereira  informs  ua  that  one  grain  of  good 
saSnin  onntaina  the  atigmaia  and  atylea  of 
Bine  flnwers,  ao  that  one  nunce  of  eaSron  is 
equal  to  4,320  fluwera.  Cake  saffron  na  now 
met  with  contains  none  of  the  real  article, 
being  prepared  from  the  florets  of  the  saSower 
(sea  Cartkamuf)  made  into  a  pnate'witb  gum 
water.  Dr.  Honigberger,  meutions  that  Cm- 
etiH  sativua  is  monopnliied  by  the  Csshmerean 
government  and  that  the  Hakims  of  the  Pun- 
jab use  saffron  iu  melaiiuholy,  typhus  fever, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  retention  of 
fujne. — O'Shaughnniy,  p.  654.  Ho^igbergtr, 
p.  263.  T^oyifip.  688.  Birdwood.  Waring.  See 
Saflfron. 

CROMLECH,  ia  a  word  applied  by  the 
British  to  widely  different  atiucturex.  Its 
true  meaning  is  a  uircle  of  upri|{htetonev, 
like  the  "  hurlers"   and  "  niae  maidens"  in 


Cornwall,  The  cromlech  of  the  Britiah  rali^ 
quarisn  is  the  same  aa  the  Wdsh  &in1  En^sh 
"quoit,"  auch  aa  Arthurs  qaoitor  cnetan,  mm 
Criculeth  ;  Lanyon  qiinit  and  chna  quoit  nd 
others  in  Cornwall  Stanton  Drear  qnoitw 
Somersetshiro  ;  the  Kitts  Kuty  orqaoit,  uar 
Maidstone  and  the  Cuit-y-eiiroc  iii  Gaermej, 
all  of  them  circles  of  upright  stoiiea-  PraTet- 
siir  Sven  Nilsaon  (On  Che  Sione  Agt,  p.  159.) 
deRnea  the  English  cromlech  aa  ayoonyragoi 
to  the  French  dolmen,  the  ScandriuiTian  dos 
and  the  dyae  of  Denmark,  oonsisbng  <A  ■■» 
large  block  of  atone  Hiipported  by  aome  three 
to  five  stones  Arranged  in  a  ring  and  intended 
to  contain  one  corpse  only,  sevecHl  of  tbne 
doraar  being  lometiinea  enclosed  in  circlee  of 
raised  atones.  Following,  howerer,  tk« 
nomenclature  given  by  the  tate  Dr.  Lnkis,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  Bssikiiiinif  the  won! 
cromlech  to  all  elaborate  m^^lithic  atroctarH 
of  one  or  more  chambers,  in  which  eal^wj 
the  passage  gravaa    may  be    included. 

The  Dolmen  (Dula  tnble,  moeu  a  afaHDC),  ij 
aa  its  name  implien,  of  different  struutore.  IW 
cromleoha  of  Jersey  and  the  adjacent  iatsaA 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  French  Orotta 
uQz  Feea,  the  fairys  grotto,  aa  well  as  the 
Gangrifter,  the  gallery  lomlM  of  the  Swed& 
the  jettestuer  or  chambered  tumuli  of  tb* 
Danes  and   the   Oerman,  Hiineubetten. 

In  China,  the  chambered  tumali  asMtciatsd 
with  luegolitliic  avenues  have  attained  Uieir 
I^reiitest  development.  The  great  tomb  (t)« 
Ling  or  resting  place  oE  Yuug  Xjo  of  the  Uing 
dynasty)  thirty  milea  from  Petcin,  consists  (rf 

enormous  monud  or  earth  bairow  oovcfsd 
with  trees,  andstirmunded  by  a  wall  a  mile  is 
circumference.  In  the  centre  i>f  the  mooad 
is  a  stime  chamber  ooiitainiuK  the  vtroopbagaa 
in  which  ia  the  curpae.  Thie  chambv  or 
vault  is  approached  by  an  arched  tnnnel,  the 
entrance  to  which  ia  bricked  up-  This  eaatraaea 
is  approached  by  a  paved  causeway  ^r^'^-g 
thrnugh  numerous  arches,  galleries,  courta  aW 
halla  of  sacrtfice,aDd  through  a  long  aTCODe  ef 
colossal  marble  figiiTss  sixteen  pairs  of  wolvi^ 
kelins,  lion:',  horses,  camels,  ele^ihante,  aaJ  i 
twelvepairsof  warriorSiprieatsandcivilaffieen. 

The  tombs  of  the  Hova  race 
consist  of  stone  vBults,  made  of  ii 
of  stone,  flat  inaide,  forming  a  i 
grotto.  They  also  erect  stone  {wlUrm  aiMilv 
to  the  menhir.  The  supposed  aboriguct  d 
Madagascar  were  the  Vasimbe,  wboae  tsata 
are  small  tumuli  or  cairns,  aurmonnled  fayai 
upnghtstone  pillar.  The  "  Celt''  cbipfucsr 
hewing  stone,  th«  tbanderb(rit,  tte  vm  i» 
foudre,  laierre  de  tonerre,  the  Td  bsssr 
steen  of  the  Qermana,  may  have  been  tkawMS 
BouroDS  of  Brittany,  a  hatchet,  ate,  chisel.  aJv* 
or  wedge.  They  are  numerooa  in  the  ChaDcL 
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iBlaitds.  Those  foaad  in  the  Cani&tic  are  key  of  the  Nile,  becanse  often  seen  on  Coptic 
uf  fibrullte,  those  of  tiie  Swiss  lakes  ureuf  jade-  and  Egyptian  mountains.  It  was  Tery  simi- 
Tlie  Cromlech  or  iri-litbic  altar,  in  the  centre  '  lur  to  the  B  iniDQ  letter  T  with  k  roundlet  or 
of  all  IJTDidio  monuments,  ia  supposed  by  oval  placed  immediately  above  it,  and  eigiiified 
Tod  to  be  a"  toruii"  or  triumphal  arch,  sacred  hidden  wiBdom  oi- the  life  to  come.  It  wob 
to  the  sun-god  Belemis. — H.  Olioer,  t(.  A.  F.  used  by  the  Chaldeans,  Pheniciaus,  Mexicans 
.ft.  G.  S.  Qvarterlji  Joum.  of  Science,  April,  ■  and  Peinvia:i8  j  doubtless  it  was  intended  to 
1870.     See  Cairn.  I  denote    the  SoUr  and   terrestrial  spheres,  and 

CKOUE£,uR  CKOR.  Ten  milliims  ;  acrure  ;  Biibaequently  sovereigns  each  adopted  the 
nf  rupees  ia  rqual  to  one  million  sterling,  j  circle  associated  with  it  the  cross,  and  this 
The  names  of  the   higher   numbers  are  thui 


given  ill  the  "Zitbdat-O'-l-Qiianin."  lUOctr>re 
=1  Urub.  100  Urub=l  K,hurub.  lOO  Kh, 
urab=I    Neel.     lOO  Neel=.l  I'udi 


symbol  (if  royalty  is  in  use  with  every  king 
I  of  Europe.      The  Chakra    in    the    hands   of 
j  Biahma,  Vishnu,  and  Sivn,  is  a  inodiGcation  of 
pt  niid  China  it  was  used  to  indt- 


Pudnm=l  Sunk,  h.  100  Kunk,  h=l  Uld.  lOO  |  cate  a  land  of  corn  and  plenty,  and  when 
Uld=l  Unk.  MO  Unk=l  Pudha.—irjiiot,  divided  into  four  equal  segments, it  was  tb« 
CnuRI,  When  Akbar  introduced  his  re- 1  symbul  of  tbe  primeval  abode  of  man,  the 
venua  reforms,  he  appointed  a  Collector  f.>r  I  traditional  p&nidiBH  nf  Eden.  The  cross,  saya 
every  Crore  of  Dnma,  (i.  e.,  :!,50,lJO0  Ks.)  '  dloiiei  V/iUoiti  {At.  Sn.  x,,  p.  124)  though 
whom  bo  dewgnated  by  the  title  of  Ami!  or  !  "otau  objecCof  wor^hipamongstthe  huddhista 
AinilgUMr,aitd  tothatfiinctinnBrytlieiiistruc-  is  a  favourite  emblem  and  device  amongst 
■cted  ill  tlie  Aieeii-i-Akberee  ;  them.  It  is  exactly  the  cross  of  the  Manichees, 
the  designation  of  Crori  being  of  substqueui    with  leaves    and    Bowers   springing    from  it 


luccion. —  Elliot. 
CBOsa  The  symbol  of  the  circle  and  thi 
cross  under  every  variety  of  circimst-mce  ii 
Egypt,  AfriM,  nrilain,ChinF.,  Soandinavis,  ant 
America,inevery;ige,hy  every  people, /rum  tin 
dawn  of  seciihir  hi.itory  to  the  present  lionr 
haa  been  beld  by  all  in  the  same  superstitioui 
veneration,  been  honoured  with  the  Si-me  dia 
tinguiabing  rites,  and  h^a  always  eipressec 
tbe  oame  doctrine  or  mystery.  Divine  poten- 
tiality was  sometimes  indicated  by  two  or 
more  sceptres  arranged  at  riglit  anglea  or 
quadriimlly,  with  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  or 
naimple  circle,  or  six  or  eight  round  staris 
at  the  pi>tnt  of  intersection,  with  other  orbs 
or  ornsmenta.  Osiris  by  t)ie  cro.w  jjava  eternal 
Itfe  to  the  spirita  of  the  just.  With  the  cross, 
Thor  aniote  the  liead  of  the  great  serpent, 
the  Muysca  motherB  laid  their  children  be' 
neath  a  cr-iss,  trusting  by  that  sign  to  secure 
themfrom  evil  spirits.  The  Cross-cake,attysSir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  was  tbe  hi.rnglypL  for 
'  civilised  l.ind,' obviou-ly  a  land  superior  to 
their  own,  as  it  was  indeed  to  all  other  mun- 
dane territories  ;  for  it  waa  that  dintant, 
traditional  country  nf  Bempiternal  contentment 
and  repose,  of  eiqitisite  delight  and  serenity, 
where  nature  unasainted  by  man  produces  all 
tliat  is  necessary  for  liis  suatenUtion  ; 
niid  whoso  midst  was  orowncd  with  a  sacr»d 
ftiid  glorious  eminence— tbe  umbilicus  orbin 
tertarum— towards  which  the  heathen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages  turned  a 
wistful  g.ize  in  every  act  of  devotion,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitted,  or  rather  to  be  restur- 
ed,  at  the  close  of  this  transitory  scene. 
Tbe  Crux  ansatn  is  the  earliest  known 
form  of  tbe  cross.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
399  .  , 


(and  fruit  also  it  is  said): 
divine  tree,"  '-the  tree  of  the  gods,"  "  tbe  tree 
of  life  and  knowledge,"  and  productlTe  o! 
whatever  is  gtiod  and  drsirable,  and  ia  pJaoed 
in  the  terrestrial  paradise." 

pre-christian   cross  is  not  nnfrequently 
trees.     The   sign  of 


IS  bpgar 


tbe  fourth  i 


;■>  he  used  by  chri; 
■y.  and  is  described  by  Lac-' 
tantus  as  i-n  impregnable  fortre-s  to  defend 
those  impreaaed  with  it,  for  such  the  devil 
cannot  approach — 1 

CROSK  ISLAND,  a  small  island  three- 
quarter-,  of  a  mile  from  tbe  shore  in  Bombay 

rbour —  Horshurgk, 

CROidSOPUS.     See  .Sorex. 

CROS.^^ORHINTJS.    SeeSqualidm.  Piabes. 

CUOSSANDRA  AXUXARIS.  Acaniha- 
ceiB.  Axil-flowfred  Crossandw. 

CROSS-JilLLS  inhabit  pine  forests,  and 
are  birds  of  remarkably  vagrant  hsbils,  the 
Parrot  Crossbill,  (Luxixp  ityopsiuicu*)  seems 
to  be  merely  a  larger  and  more  robust 
variety  of  tbecontmon  crossbill,  L.  eurnrottra. 

CROTALARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  Ibe 
order  F«hacete,  sec  B.  Loteie,  of  which  40 
species  are  known  in  India  : 

Imbuniifolia 
lunulata 
man  (ana 
NotoQii 

obtectd 


athyiloides 


paQieulata 

prostata 

piilcherrima 

pulchelta 

qninqucfolia 

ramodsdnia 

399 


rabiginota 
semparfloren 

sagittalis 


WaUicUkna 

WightiaDB 

ancioeila 


C£OTALARIA  JOMCEA. 

The  fibres  of  the  barks  of  C.  barhia,  C. 
jancea  and  C.  retusn  are  Ittrf^ely  used 
dage  material.  C  jiiiicea  yields  the  ( 
coiuiuerce  :  the  0.  termifulia  fnniishea  the 
Jubbalpore  Kemp,  and  C.  rettiaa  in  Madma, 
and  C.  burrhia  in  Siiid,  are  einpluyed  f<T 
cordage  mid  canvas,  and  in  fabricating  oonrae 
gunny  cloth. — Voigt.     W.  Ic. 

CROTALAltIA  ANGULOSA.  Link,  ay n. 
of  Crotalaria  remicosa,  Linn. 

CROTaLARIABENGALENSIS.  Linn. 
syn.  of  Crotalaria  jimcea,  Linn. 

CROTALAEIA  BUHHIa.   Hah.  Buch. 

Sii,  lUuii  mBiQ]',  pi>la  l  Buta,  Khtp  Svtlsi, 

Tr.  Ind,     Khip,  bh&ta,  bui,   Bus. 

Khippi  of  SoTLBJ,  Kati.    I  Idtbia,  Klunan,  Himx 

A  naked- looking,  bushy  plant,  cummon  in 
all  the  mote  arid  purtu  uf  the  faiijub  from 
Delhi  to  Xrans-lhdua,  up  Co  Peshawar.  It  is 
browsed  by  cattle.  It  has  »  very  Cough  bark, 
aitd  with  exactly  the  smuU  of  broura  wbeu 
bruised,  which  proUbly  gets  it  tiie  name 
"  bui,"  fragrant.  Hopusarein  many  parts  made 
from  it  by  the  dry  process  (and  aiipsreutly 
sometimes  after  two  i>r  three  days  steeping) 
but  notably  not  so,  in  places  near  Delhi,  where 
the  "  khip''  uaed  for  tliis  is  from  Orthaiithera 
very  different  tilant. — Dr.  J.  L.  Suvsart. 

CROTALARIA  CvEHULlA.  Jacq.  sy) 
of  Grotalarift  verructusa,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  ELlilGANS.  Its  seeds  Kre 
contained  in  iufiuled  pods,  which  ratUe  whun 
skakeii.  The  pkntt  grow  readily  in  any  tolera- 
bly good  soil,  and  ahonnd  in  India  — Rittdell. 

CROTALARIA  FSNKSTRaTA.  Sims, 
eyn.  of  CroUlaris  junce^  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  JUNCEA.     Linn. 
C.  Bangaleniui  Lam.  \  C.  porrects  VSoA. 

C.  teduifulia  Ro^.  iii  283  |  U.  tericek  y/iOA. 

C.  feDMtrabi  fiinu.  | 


Kadrnm  of 

BctlAR. 

Uadr»beiii 

pENO.nrlND 

Oliure-iiiQ 

liSHQ. 

PalluD{;oo  u 

t           MtDUS 

Hufnauat 

Wilaiii  Sun 

□  of  Mdttb* 

Sima 

Hi'io. 

ambajapataof  FUH-. 

Taagof 

DOMBkl. 

nsv^&Crakoani. 

Ambharee 

Sanniof   &AH4i:UNPot<E. 

Dekbani  Bro*n  Hemp  „ 

Ssu. 

Hemp,  Bronu  Hemp  „ 

Kenna. 

SlKOH, 

Pas 

Buaa. 

W.kkni 

Tam. 

Paik  hue 

Vukkou  Da 

Chumpat  ol 

CfTTiCI. 

CbuuicM  of 

ShnnapsiD 

I^ila)  Damaii  of  Coihbt. 

H«mp      Ero 

or  Ihuia. 

iSannub 

S^wtt.  hemp 

Sbanal 

Sunn         „  *^ 

Tsl.. 

The  Crotalaria  jnncea  is  cultivated  fur  its 
fibre  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  bears 
several  names  in  the  districts.  Its  fibres  make 
a  good  strong  hemp  for  cordage,  canvas, 
and  sockcloth,  twins  and  paper.  It  is  sown 
very   thickly  at  the   begiimiog  of   the  rains, 

BO    that  it  may   grow   tall    and   thin  and    .  ,.>,„.,■,■,-...,„     ^*„..^    „      oui— 
in    favourable    soil  it  grows    to  8     or    10LTutli-Vbiiro-kilhiri'*Tr»r.  ]  lili^^-liii' 
400  ^  400. 


CROTALARU  TKRR0COSA. 

feet  high.  When  it  b^ns  to  floww,  it  it  cut 
near  the  root,  tied  in  targe  bandin,  vA 
immersed  in  wster,  pntting  some  weight  oo  il, 
generully  mu<i,  to  preTeut  it  from  being 
carried  away.  After  remaining  innwMd 
from  four  to  eight  days,  it  is  withdraws  frm 
the  water,  taken  by  bandfuls,  beiiten  oa  s 
piece  of  wood  or  etone,  and  washed  till  qaite 
clean,  snd  the  caticle  with  the  leases  com [ileta- 
ly  removed  from  the  otiier  portion  ol  tba 
plant.  Each  hnndful  is  then  pilad  mndet 
fashion,  and  left  ti>  dry.  When  periKtly 
dry,  the  woody  portion,  which  has  been  nen 
or  less  broken,  is  separated  from  the  film  bf 
further  beatiKg  and  shaking.  From  3  teS 
maitnda  of  fibre  are  extracted  from  eKh 
beegnh  of  plant.  The  ran  material  on  the  Geld, 
as  plant,  cobCr  from  two  to  four  rnpeet  |)er 
beegab  accordinj^;  tn  quality  j  nnd  the  pre- 
jiared  fibre  cOHts  rrom  four  ti>  ten  rapes 
per  mauiid,  according  to  strength,  la&gth,  wA 
clennliriesi  of  fibre.  The  exports  from  Msdm 
iu  the  year  1850-31  were 

Sunu  Hemp owt.    S,W 

Twine  (rum  do cwt    1,I7J 

Guunj- b:ig«... Jg,i(SO 

Drt.  Voist.  Maion,  it.  E.  J.  B.  Cat.  EA 
1863. 

CROTALARIA  LABCRNlFOLU,LiM. 
Hhude,  Jioxb.  W  and  A. 
C  penduU  £^.  \  C.   pcdunculvM      Dot. 


Chiri  gili  gich-cl 

Grows  from    Ceylon  lo    Bengal,  bas   Isrp 
bright  yellow  Sowers.— Toiyf.  fUiot. 

CROTALARIA  LINIFOLIA.Lwb. 


Kella  giri  glli  gach.oba,     Td. 

A  native  of  most  pofteol  India.. — VoigL 

CKOTALaEIA  occulta,  the  Pes  Tie- 

,,  grows  very  common  by  the  road-side  be- 

een  Churra  and  the  Eastern  Kbaasiahill^ 

and  smells  deltcioualy  of  tiolets  :  the  Eogliah 

name  suggrals  tha  appearance  of  the  Sewer, 

for  which  and  for  its  fragranca  it  is  well  wortk 

cultivation. — Hooker,  Him.    Jour.  Yi^  Ut 

pojre  309. 

CUCTALARIA      PORRECTA.     Vtni- 

syn.  of  Crotaiaria  juncea,  /Ahu.  \ 

CROTALARIA    RETUSA.   LuiK.;  Jfa* 

Lupioiu  CochJD-Cbineuni,  Lovr. 

Bil-}iiaiua  B 

Wedge  ^wTed  crota- 


mdal  ekoti  Hauu 
Potti  gili  giebAi 


'iliis  plant  grows  iu  the  peninsnla  of  It^ 
in  Bengal,  Burmah  and  the  Hi^ned^  i" 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  the  fibres  itna>- 
ploycd  for  canvas  and  cordage. — Voitti"^- 

CROTALARIA  VERRUCOSA,  Lro- 

C.  cnrulia      Jaeq.  |  C  anguloa        ^**' 

BuD4un,      BlMO.  &  HiKD.  I  Al>gaii.xbita     ^l*- 

Pi-ludali-kotU      Malbai.     QbUghiriDti  ■• 

Alla-nE-skk'<^  ■. 


O" 


CROTAXIDX. 

Oiowi  in  Malabar  and  Bengal.  It  boa 
blight  blue  and  greenish  white  flowers.  The 
juiM  of  its  leaves  is  used  in  medicine. —  Voigl. 

CBOTALAKIA  SEfilCEA.  Willd.  wjn. 
of  Crotalariajunces,  Linn. 

CROTALARIA  TENUIFOLIA,  Roxb. 
Jubbulporo  Hemp,  is  a  native  of  CoromaD- 
del  ;  perennial,  ramuus,  straight,  furrowed, 
hoary.  Leaves  linear,  sericeous  underqeatk' 
Stipules  minute,  subulate.  Racemes  terminal. 
Legnmes  sMsiie,  clavate,  raanyseedetL  In 
the  Botanic  harden,  Ctilciitta,  it  is  perennial, 
growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  with 
ntunerDua  slender,  furrowed,  etratgfat  bran- 
ches, which  are  Hgain  more  ramous  at  the 
top.  Daring  the  cool  aeasim,  each  twig  ends 
in  a  loog  raceme  of  large,  yellow  flowers,  and 
«eed  ripeoa  in  two  months.  It  iirowa  to  €  or  9 
feet  high,  and  yields  the  fibre  known  in  Eng- 
Jand  and  Calcutta  as  Jubbulpnte  hemp,  which 
is  considered  equal  to  Russian,  sud  beats  a 
'faiBvior  wdght  Dr.  lltiylo  reports  as  niider 


Ciad  and  qualit;  <jf  rope. 


Artillwy  Trace*, 
Uotamd   do,     Bnpetiui 

foot  Strand,  ploiu  laid. 
nntwTcd  Dbiiiicl]ee(£i- 

chynomeae  einijibiDo, 

£oz),8nbaDia  aciileata, 
Pin«-atipla  fibre, 


A  good  deal  of  the  value  of  this  plant 
supposed  t<>  be  the  result  <if  the  climate  and 
-soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  Abdutthe  year  184n, 
UrWilliams.haviog  occasion  to  send  to  Calcutta 
■samples  of  wax,  oil  seeds,  and  utlier  materials, 
filled  up  the  box  witb  indigenous  hemp  to 
prevent  breakage  if  the  bottles.  On  arriTal 
at  Calcutta,  the  (-leanness  and  brightues 
the  fibre  struck  the  consignee,  and  he  had  it 
examined  by  i-ne  of  the  pr<.'i>Fietora  of  the 
patent  rope-works,  wbo  pronnuuced  it  equal  to 
the  best  Rnsaiaii  he[ni>,  and  at  once  senl 
order  for  40O  maunds  nf  it.  The  trade,  stuca 
theu,  gradually  increased,  and  Mr.  Williams 
afterwards  sent  aboutSDuO  maun  da,  (about  200 
toDs)  of  this  fibre  to  Calcutta.  (The  plant  is 
r^olarly  cultivated,  but  the  cultivation  is  li- 
mited. About  lO  per  cent,  of  theifibre  is  lost 
in  the  process  of  heckling,  andths'oost  varies 
sccording  tu  the  seversl  places  Jii  the  district 
aud  seasons  of  the  year.  The  :price  of  the 
prepared  fibre  is  from  3  Rs.  S  As.  to  i  Rs, 
per  mmmii.—RoyUi  Fib.Fl.  £cja.  Fl.  Ind. 
Cal.  Cat.  JEx.  1862. 

dtOTALID^,  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
order    Ophidia,    and    sub-order     Ser^ie 
n^iperini,  as  under  ;— 

iOl 


(TBOTON  XACOlFBBini. 

Fan,  CroUliUn. 

Tiimereaurua   carinatui.  Gray.     Beafial,  Kieobar, 

AndamaDBi  syn.     T.   porphynioeiii,   bicolar, 

pui3>ur«iia,pureomicul«tut,  puniteuB.  Cantor, 

I.     gramiiiaDns-    Shaw.  Hylheb,   Bunnah,3Ia- 

„    tiigonocephtliu.    Mitt.    Ceylon. 
„    eryttrutm.     Canlor. 
„     AuderBom.      Thtob, 
„     mnntiaola.  Qvnlh.    (Pniias)  DirjeUDg. 
„    atrigolni.     Gray.  (Fanas)  Neilgherriea. 
„    wagUri.      Buhl,     eyo,  T.  macutatue,  fortoo- 
Bui,   BumattiiDus,   subautiulatui,    tropidoUs' 
tnuB,  ichlegeli,  BUfier. 
„    obaooru*.     Thteb. 
„    AnamaUaaai*-    OwalA.     Anamallajs. 
,,     mocroBqnaiuatiu.     Cantor.    Aasam- 
Peltopelor  mMrolepU.     Beddamt.    Ananullaya. 
CalloHlsama  rhodottama.     Ban,    fliam. 
Ealys  HimaUyuius-     QunM.    GuriiwaL 

„     £lliotti.     Jtrdoa-   Neilgbenies. 
Hypoale  Depa.     Lttir.     Ceyloa. 
CBO  ION,  a  genusof  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacee,  of  which  the  following 
species  occur  in  India  : — 
VTomatiaDm         i  lEBTigata  I  polyandmm 

bicolor  I  lacoitarum  (iglium 

dFupaoea  mieriideaia         I  aropliTlla 

ilioiodora  I  muricatum  I  umbeUatum 

juuira  I  obloDgifalia        | 

The  seeds  and  oil  of  0.  polyaodrum  and  0. 
tiglium  are  purgative.  A  species  of  croton, 
i^hose  ruotsare  used  by  the  Burmese  for  a  ca- 
thartic, sbouads  in  soma  parts  of  Burmah,  es- 
pecially on  the  Monlmain  hills.and  the  Bnimese 
describe  another  species  of  croton,  common 
'ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  and  oc- 
casionally found  in  Tenssaerim,  which  is  a 
shvub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  similar 
properties. — Mot  o  n. . 

CROTON.   Ea.    Croton  Seed. 
CROTON  AROMATICUM.     LiiW. 

"  Wel.kappitsya"  SinoB. 
Abundant  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Ceylon,—. 
Ihw.  En.  PI.  Ztyl.  p.  -275. 

CROTON  CASCARILLA. 
Cortai  aleutherii.  |  CaiMrilk  bark. 

This  plant  grows  in  Bahama,  Baint  Domin- 
go, Bra£il,andis  impovted  from  3.  America.es- 
pecially  from  Paraguay.  Aromatic  Peruvian 
bark  is  met  with  in  short  solid  fragments. 
CascsTilIa  bark  is  used  with  decided  benefit 
in  intermittents,  and  in  all  fevers  during  the 
collapse  or  typhoid  state. — doK  10  grs.  to  1 
dr.  It  is  burned  as  a  perfume. — O'Shaugh.  p. 
552-3.  Faidhtter. 
CROTON  HYPOLEUCDM.  Dalz. 

C.  retlonlatum,  Hrgnt. 
Grows  in  the  Central  Province  of  Ceylon,  at 
au  elevation  nf  2000  to  3000  feet — TAa.  JSn. 
PI.  Ztyl.  p.  276. 

CROTON  LACetFERUM.  Libk.  W.  Ic. 

Alenritealaccitenia,  0^i;Uc   |  Biaooidn    aromatiea 

Cnitun  fuliia  oTatie,  eto.  I       arbor  fiumt. 

Ft  Zeyl.     I 

Oan-kappiteja   Sihgb. 


CEOTON  POLTANDKUM. 

A  native  of  the  East  IndieB.Terr  common  in 
Ceylon  up  to  an  elevation  of  30OO  feet, 
trunk  arborescent,  with  rode  and  angular 
bmnches,  and  is  said  to  furnisli  the  finest  of  all 
tbe  aorta  of  lao,  of  a  bright  red,  and,  also,  to 
furnish  a  brilliant  varnish  in  Ceylon.  That 
obtained  from  the  old  trees  of  this  species  is 
employed  bjr  the  Singhalese  for  medicinal  and 
other  purposes. — Tkv).  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  275. 
Eng.  Cv9.  p.  212.  O Shavgkneity,  p.  553, 

CRO'TON  MOONII.  Thw.  a  small  tree  of 
Caltura,  in  Ceylon.— fAw-JSn.  fl.  Ztyl.  p.  276. 

CaOTON  NIGRO-VIRIDE.  Taw.  A 
small  tree  of  Rambodde,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  5O0O  feet. 
—Thw.  En.  Pi.  Zsyl.  p.  276. 

CROTON  OBLONGIFOLIUM.  Rom. 

C.  laiigatum,   WiUl. 

Bhutam  KiuaiD       Sins.  |  Bhutala  bhuri         Trl. 

A  small  tree  not  uncommon  in  Southern 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  The  Telugu  name  means 
demon-driver  or  devil  goad,  sticks  made  of  it 
being  carried  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.— Foij'f.  Slliot.  Thw.  En.  Pi.  Zeyl  276. 

OROTON  OIL. 
Dand  >l«o  Batu  Aa.  |  CrotonU  olsum        Lat. 

Kannakoh  Bratt.    Ban  Malai. 

Crotoa  Oil  GhO'  I  Dund  FERe. 

Nipala  Oil  „      |  NirvKlam  yennai    Tah. 

JumalKote-ka-tel      HlsD.  I  Naypftlum  TilUItt 
Tiglii  oleum  L4T.  I      nuna  Tst. 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  seeds  of 
C.  tiglium,  placing  the  powder  in  bags,  and 
pressing  between  plates  of  iron  ;  the  oil  thus 
expressed  is  allowed  to  stand  about  n  fort- 
night, and  then  fUtered.  It  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  reddens 
litmus  paper  powerfully.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
poirerful  cathartic.  It  has  a  heavy  oily  sraell, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  skin.  It  is  procura- 
ble in  most  Indian  bazars,  often  adnlteraled 
with  castor  oil  and  other  fiied  oils.  In  l?or- 
mafa,  theseedsare  administered  by  native  dui:- 
tors,  and  when  the  operstion  is  excessive,  they 
give  the  patient  the  juice  of  the  sour  lime, 
which  is  said  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
croton  seeds. — il.  B.  J.  R.  Faulkner.  Ifaion. 

CEOTON  PAVANA.  Ava  Croton.  Lind- 
ley  says  that  there  is  an  indigenous  species  at 
Ava,  which  is  decandrous,  while  C.  tiglium 
has  fifteen  stamens. — Uaton.  See  Croton 
tiglium. 

CROTON  PLICATUM.  Vaol.  syn.  of 
Crozophora  plicata,  Ad.  Jom. 

CROTON  POLYANDRUM.RoiB. 
Croton  Eoiburghii  Wail.  \  Crotnn  poljandra  Itaxb. 
DuDti  Bufo.  j  Hakiu  Hind. 

Tha-doe-na  Bvbh.     KondaamadaiD        Til. 

HakUQ  Hind-  | 

Grows  in  the  Ci rears, Bengal,  and  Hindustan 
near  bills  and  streams  in  moist  places.     Peren- 
nial,   seeds  exactly  like  those  of  the  castor 
oil  plant,  but  much  smaller.    Esteemed    by 
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the  natives  of  India  to  be  a  good  pargitivi, 
one  seed  brniasd  with  water  being  ^vm  for 
each  evacuation  desired.  The  Burmese  cnlU- 
vate  this  species  of  croton,  which  grows  iaio  i 
thick  bush.  It  is  very  common  also  on  Un 
banks  of  tbe  Jamna,  where  it  is  called  JodhI- 
gbota. — Hoyte.  O'Sh.  page  555,  So^.  jiL 
yoigt,\5^.  Harnm. 

CROTON  ROXBDRGHIL  Wall.  lyn. 
of  Croton  polyandrum,  Roixi. 

CROTON  SANGUISFLUINA  The BJood 
Wood  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  said  tobs  of  little 
valoe  except  for  firewood  ,  on  an  incision  be> 
ing  made  in  the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  whitii  is 
used  for  marking  'he  convict's  slopes,  staining 
foi-niture,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  gi>od  tonic  and 
astruigent,  strongly  resembling  Dragon's  blood 
(Uamulukwain).— O'^Aau^Aneny  page  55S, 
Keppd'slnd.  Areh.  Vol.11,  282. 

CROTON     SEBI  t'ERUM. 
Sapium sabifflrnm,  Aori.  |  Stilliogia  ubifeniVidL 
Pippaljang,  Hird. 

The  plant  ia  commoa  in  gardens  ronnd 
Calcutta.  Ill  the  Dekban  this  tree  isoulT 
to  be  met  with  in  a  few  gardens.  It  ii 
ornamental  and  bears  flowers  aad  fruit  foi 
a  great  part  of  tbe  year  together.  He  fmit 
is  of  a  pear  shape,  yellow  nnd  red,  whidi 
when  ripe  opens  and  displays  two  or  thrtt 
black  seeds  enveloped  partially  with  a  Eittr- 
looking  anbatanoe.  It  is  this  from  which  tbi 
C'hincBe  extract  the  tallnw  aud  make  into 
candles. — Riddell.  O'Shaughtuug  Siwgtl 
Diipentalory  p.  655, 

CROTON   SEED. 
Batu  ;  Dund  Aa.  I  Dnod  Pik. 

Jayajrala  Ciin.     Nepala  8m 

Croton  Fr.    Nepalatn  Snrai. 

Jnmalgota  Ocz.  j  Mprvallnm  Cottai      Tix 

Cherakea  Jav.  I  Naypalum  Tittala   TSL. 

Bori  Maliai.  j 

The  seeds  of  C.  tiglium  are  aboat  the  sin 
of  a  smsll  marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  odb 
side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  es- 
veloped  in  n  thin  sheil.  Croton  seeds  an 
always  procurable  in  the  India  maiketi.— 
Favikner, 

CROTON  TIGLIUM. 
Croton  Janulgota  Bueh.  I  Tij^iu])  k 


Recbuk  ,, 

Kanaakali  BuBH. 

Jaya^*ltt  Cam. 

PurgiDg  Croton       Gko. 
Jamalgota  HiNn. 

OrauB  Tilli  Lat. 

Tiglia 

LigniiTn  Molucconte  „        _  _^ 

This  small  tree  grows  to  1 5  or  20  feet 
high  in  most  parts  of  Indin,  tbe  Pnignls, 
the  Concana,  Assam,  and  in  the  Molucos- 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  pnraativ^  battb 
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CROW, 

fruit  OT  leeds  are  dangeroasly  bo,  and  !n  the 
medicinal  practice  of  Europe,  they  are  never 
given, the  oil  ezpreased  from  them  being  alone 
used.  In  India,  honever,  the  nittive  practi- 
tioners separate  the  embryo,  and  give  it  inter- 
naliy.  The  seeds  yield  i  powerfully  cathartic 
oil.  It  is  prepared  bygrinding  the  ieeds,  placing 
the  ponder  in  bags,  and  pressing  it  between 
plates  of  iron,  Theoil  isthennll<>wed  toatand 
fifteen  days,  and  afterwards  Ultered.  The 
residue  of  tlie  enpreasion  is  eatarated  with 
twice  itaweight  of  alcohol,  heated  on  a  saud 
bath  from  lSO°to  I40°Fahr,  and  the  miztare 
prosned  again  ;  the  alcohol  i^i  distilled  o£F, 
the  oil  allowed  to  lettie,  and  filtered  after  a 
fortnight.  One  aeer(2  lb.)  of  Meed  furnishes 
1 1  fltiid  ounces  of  oil,  six  by  the  firat  pro- 
*  ces3,  five  by  the  second.  The  oil  is  well 
kttoivn  for  its  medicinal  propercies. — Ainilie 
Mal.3led.  Royle  ilater.Mad.  p.  S53.  Roxb.  iii, 
662,  Voiffl  186.  O'Shaugkntuy.  LimUey 
Fl.  Sitd.  p.  181.  Jur.  Sq).  Ex.  18G2.  Ewj. 
Cyep.  Cal.  Cai.  Ex.  1862. 

CROTON  TINCI'ORIUM.  Burm.  ayn. 
of  Crosophora  plicata,     Ad.  Juu, 

CROTON  VARIEOATUM.  An  orna- 
mental shrnb  commonly  called  the  tnuret  ;the 
leaves  are  varief^teil  and  it  is  very  commonly 
grown  in  pota.  Thereisa  willow  leaf  variety 
eqtially  ornamental  and  handsome  ;  the  plants 
thrive  best  iu  large  pots  or  tubs^  iind  are 
easily  propagated  by  cnttings-  The  willow 
]eaf  variety  thrives  t>eat  in  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  noon  day  snn. — Jaffrey.  Graham- 
Tkonuon't  Becordi  of  General  Hciena.  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  114. 

CHOW.  Several  apecies  of  crows  inhabit 
the  south  and  east  of  Asia,  and  \vill  be  found 
noticed  under  the  genus  Corvoa.  Conos- 
toma  semodiuB,  Rasorial  Grows,  of  the  Sub- 
family Giaucopinte,  inhabit  the  northern 
region  of  Nepal  and  in  Celebes  ;  and  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  hlnok  and  white  crows  occur, 
also  occasional  albinos.  The  crow  is  reckon- 
ed a  bird  of  ill-omen  in  India,  still  Malabar 
females  are  sometimes  named  Kaka,  tbe  name 
in  thsit  dialect,  aa  well  as  in  Sanskrit,  for  the 
crow.  The  females  of  Malabar  are,  more  than 
others,  called  after  animals.  Mani,  the  croco- 
dile, is  a  name  among  them.  In  christian 
countries,  Barbara,nraula,  barbarian  and  little 
bear,  are  not  unusual.  Vultures  and  crows  are 
permanently  resident  in  India  ;  and  Che  crows 
iticubnte  chiefly  in  March  and  April,  their 
nests  being  not  ntifrequently  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  nor-westers,  and  dmtroyed  by  them 
sltogetber.  In  winter,  many  birds,  crows,  star- 
lings, finches,  lurks,  parrots,  a  few  thrashes. 
pige<)na,  rock  pigeons,  crnnea,  ducks,  flamingoes 
and  pelicans,  assemble  in  large  flocks.  The 
QommoD  crow  of  India  ia  of  unwonted  famili- 
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Krity,  impudence,  and  matchless  audacity.  Mr. 
Sirr  mentions  a  crow  seizing  bread  from  a 
toast  rack,  and  another  taking  food  from  a  dog 
while  eating.  Sir  Jamea  C.  Tennent  mentions 
that,  on  one  occasion,  a  nurse  seated  in  a 
garden  adjoining  a  regimental  mess-room, 
was  terrified  by  seeing  a  bloody  clxsp-knife 
drop  from  the  air  at  her  feet ;  hut  the 
mystery  was  explained  on  learning  that  a 
crow,  which  had  been  watching  a  cook 
choppii'g  mince-meat,  had  seized  the  moment: 
when  his  head  was  turned  to  carry  off  the 
kniFe.  He  adds  that  one  of  these  ingenious 
marauders,  after  vainly  attiCudiniaing  in 
front  of  a  chained  ivatch-dog,  that  was 
lazily  gnawing  a  bone,  and  after  fruit- 
lessly endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention 
by  dancing  before  him,  wilh  head  awry 
and  BjB  askance,  at  length  flew  away  for  a 
moment,  and  returned  bringing  a  cnmpsnioii, 
which  perched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards 
in  the  re«r.  The  croiv'a  grimaces  were  now 
actively  renewed,  but  with  no  better  success, 
till  its  confederate,  poising  itself  on  its  wings, 
descended  with  tbe  utmost  velocity,  striking 
the  dog  upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of 
its  strong  beak.  The  ruse  was  successful  ; 
the  dog  started  with  surprise  and  pain,  but 
not  quickly  enough  ti)  seiio  his  assailant, 
whilst  tbe  bone  he  had  been  gnawing  wan 
snatched  away  by  the  first  crow  the  instant 
his  head  was  turned.  Two  well -authenticat- 
ed instances  of  the  recurrence  of  this  device 
came  within  his  knowledge  at  Colombo, 
and  attest  the  sagacity  and  powers  of  com- 
municatiou  and  combination  possessed  by 
these  astute  and  courageous  birds.  The 
Corvua  culminatus,  or  large  black  crow  of  In- 
dia, may  be  constantly  observed  wherever  there 
are  buffaloes,  perched  on  their  backs,  and  en- 
gaged, in  company  with  the  small  Minah, 
(Acridotheres  tristia),  in  freeing  them  from 
ticks.— Teimmit  Siktlchei  of  the  2fatarat 
Hieiorff  of  Cfylon,  p.  253.  Sirr't  Ceylon, 
See  Corvidie,  Birds. 

CROWFOOT,  INDIAN.  Eso.  syn.  of 
Ranunculus  soeleratus,  Linn.  See  Kanun- 
oulaceie. 

(^ROWN  BARK.     See  CinBhoim. 
CR0W'3BEAK,    Clitoria  ternatea. 
GROZOPHORA  PLICATA,  Jusa;  Roxb. 
Ctotoo  plioatum      7aht.  \  C.Unotoriinn,8wrai.nD(£. 
Khoodi-okra  Bxno.  [  Linga  maram  Tm. 

Indian  tuiniul         Eno.     Lings  nunu  Til. 

Sabali  Hisd.  |  Lioga  cliettii  „ 

Common  in  all  the  south  of  India,  in  rice- 
fields,  flowering  in  the  cold  weather.  Its 
value  in  leprosy  is  asserted.  The  juice  of  its 
green  leavea  dye  blue. — Fwcrt.  166. 

CRUGIANELLA  STYLOSA.  A  pretty 
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little  pink  coloured  flower,  n&tiva  of  mouDtaini 
in  Fenia.— Riddell. 

OKUCIBLES.  Muaa.  Tri.  Ill  India,  tfaese 
tire  mitde  by  brass- Hm  it hs,  Ac.  fur  their  own 
iiae,  or]>i|)e  clay  or  other  suitable  claj,  beaten 
up  for  a  conaiderablo  time  on  the  anvil  with 
burnt  paddy  husk  ;  being  formed,  they  are 
left  to  dry  and  are  then  ready  ier  use.  Mr. 
Rohde  had  seen  &  orucible  formed  for  melting 
silver,  einiply  by  spreading  net  olsy  on  a.  bit 
of  rag  i  which  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
fWe,  which  again  was  urged  by  the  breath 
through  a  bamboo  tube. — Rohde  MSS. 

CKUCIFEK^.  See  Cheiranthus  cheirii. 
Erysimum  perowakianiim,  Heliephila,  Schieo- 
petal  on  Wf^eri. 

CRUDE  CAMPHOR.  ENO.Curaphor. 

CRUSADE.  Atthetimeof  thefirst  cru- 
eade,  the  mahomedan  power  was  shared  be- 
tween thoKa  of  Arab  and  tbuae  of  M<mgol 
origm.  The  Arab  movement  hnd  been  stayed 
by  their  defeat  by  Charles  Tktartel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Loire,  and  they  hod  settled 
down  in  the  coimtries  which  they  had  oon- 
quered,  advancing  in  civilization  and  euUtva- 
ting  science.  But  later,  the  fresh  converts  to 
mshainedanism,  the  Seljukian  Turks  and 
Tartars,  issued  from  Central  Asia,  carrying 
ruin  in  their  path.  Asia  Minor  was  lost  ta  the 
Greek  empire,  and  ConRtanbinople  itself  im- 
perilled, when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  chris- 
tian Europe  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
atJerusalem.lt  was,  subsequently,  inns'?., 
lost  (^in  by  the  coDquest  of  SalaU-ud-din, 
and  ftt  the  time  that  St.  Louis  of  France 
took  the  cross,  Chengiz  Ehan  with  his 
followers  had  so  ruined  the  whole  bract  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Indus,  that  the  succeeding 
centuries  have  not  sufficed  to  restore  it.  The 
right  wing  of  this  enormous  host  was  bring- 
ing ruin  OB  the  Slav  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  while  itS'left  wing  was  menacing  Bagh- 
dad and  Syria.  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in- 
vaded in  12fi8,  and  they  bad  entered  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Frederic  II,  in  1229,  after  SaUh- 
nd-din's  death,  recovered  the  Holy  City,  but  it 
TTaa  again  finally  lest  to  the  Ehariemian 
Turks,  who  destroyed  every  christian  whom 
they  found.  Not  long  after,  the  christians 
were  again  defeated  st  the  battle  of  Gaza, 
vhich  W.1S  fought  in  company  nith  Malik- 
Mansur,  the  lulei  of  DamaBcua,  against  the 
king  of  Egypt.  SLLouis  made  two  crusades,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  was  completely  defeated. 
The  Eyubi  are  descendants  of  Saleh<ud-dia, 
the  Saladin  of  the  OruBaders.  The  family 
are  known  as  the  Hassan  Eeif,  and  occupy 
tbe  district  of  Shirwan.  In  Mr.  Rich's  time, 
'the  bey  was  powerful  and  independent.  See 
Acre,  Kafra. 

CiUJST&CBA,  ore  the  Crustaces  of  the 
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French,  and  the  Kruatentheireof  theGemuu, 
The  common  crab,  the  lobster,  and  crayfiih, 
the  common  shrimp  and  the  water-fles,  msj 
he  taken  as  types  of  different  sections  of  thit 
family. 

Cancer,  is  a  ^'euus  uf  Short-Tailed  Cnutt- 
cea,  the  type  of  ihe  family  Cauceridn  of  Uo- 
nmuB,  and  includes  a  Urge  number  iif  Swedes  ij 
the  genus  Cancer ;  and  the  term  Crab,  which  is 
a  tranaUtion  of  it,  is  in  common  parUnce 
applied  to  the  great  bulk  uf  the  Bracbyarout 
CrUBtaoeans,  Dr.  Leach  restricted  the  genu 
Cancer  to  tbe  form  of  Cancer  pagorus,  £inx, 
the  large  eatable  Crnb  of  British  ooasti, 
which  was,  wiken  he  deBned  the  gean«,  tin 
only  sjiecies  known.  For  the  Blood  spotted 
Crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas  XGanear  miaadatm. 
Linn,  die,),  and  the  Coralline  Crab  {CruKcr 
coraUinnt.  Fahr.},  Dr.  Leach  instituted  tbt 
genus  Caipilius,  characterised  by  the  esuteocs 
of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  car»paot 
and  by  the  trideotated  fioitt  ;  and,  for  the 
"  eleven  tonthed  crab"  l(Ca»eer  Mndeeimdatla- 
lui  Fahr.)  Egeria  is  u  genua  of  BnchynroiiB  de- 
capod Crustacesne  established  by  Dr.  Letdi. 
E.  IndicA,  in  size,  general  form  of  the  bodjiud 
length  of  the  feet,  bears  a  great  resambluic*  ta 
Inachus  Scorpio  .;  but  besides  generic  diffv- 
ences,  the  arms  aie  rather  short  and  slender.  It 
inhabits  tbe  Indian  seas.  The  hermit  crabs  tn 
very  common,  and  the  nimble  little  Cslliif 
Crabs,  Gelasimus  tetragononi  Bdto. ;  Q.  annu- 
lipes,  Bdw.  ;  G.  Dusenmieri^  JSdw.,  scsmpei 
over  the  moist  sands,  carrying  aloft  their  enor- 
mous hand,  sometimes  larger  than  the  rest  ot 
the  body. 

The  plaoe  ot  tbe  crabs  amongst  the  emstt- 
-cea  is  well  defined  and  cf  the  genera  andesstai 
species  are  : — l^thra;  l6  Cancer::  4  Csrpilus; 
5  Zozymus ;  1  Lagostoma  j  27  Xantho  ;  7 
Clilorodiua  ;  3  Panopeus,  4  Oidas;  4  Fseadc- 
earoinus  ;  4  Etisna ;  2  Platycu^inu ;  4  Pilan- 
nus  ;  3  Ruppeltia  ;  1  Firimela;  3  £ripbii; 
Trapizia  ;  1  Melia;  1  Carcinus ;  4  FlatyonidiD^ 
1  Poljbins  ;  12  Portnniu  .;  l-S  Lnpea  ;  lA 
Tlislamita ;  1  PodophUiabnaa. 
CLABB-CRUSTACEA. 

OftSBB  Isb — DiCJkPODB*. 

Ut--DhuiBii  Podop/ltialaiia^  Bdtt. 
Pak.     Oztkhinqcbs. 
Tribi— Macro  poda. 
Egem  Brachnoidei,  Bdtc.  Caromandel  cnuts. 
„      herbitii,  Edwi.  AaiBtis  seu. 
„      indiu,  Sdat.  lodikn  Oceui. 
Doolea  otm,  Edmi.  Indiui  was. 

„       hybrids,  Bdat.  Coromuidel  eout 
,,      tDiuicata,  Bdji*.  E.  Indies. 
Piaa  Styx,  Edtet-  UsiUrmuB. 
Cboriniis  sries,  EthH.  CoTomandal. 
„        acnle&ta,  £diM.  Asiatic  Kas. 
„        dumerilii,  Edwi.  Vanieoro. 
Panmithrax  pernoii,  Bdiat,  lediau  Oessn. 

,,         bsrbleorDla,  Sdiu.  New  HeUasd. 
„         gaimaidii,  Editt,  New  Zetlud 
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Mioippa  rrisUU,  Edm.  Java  cDut«. 

„      philf  Ts,  Edtei.  Indian  Ocean,  Hauriliua. 
Fkrkmicippft  platipes.  Edvt.  Hed  Sea. 
Ppricen  CDrnigara,  Bdtci.  Indian  Ocean. 
StHnncinopi  cerTioomis.  £({ira,   HauritiuH. 
MauffithiuB  monoceroc,  Edvi.  Bed  Sea, Indian  Ocean, 
Hauiitiua. 
Holimna  ariea,  Edwjt.  Indian  Ocean, 

,,  anritus,  Edai.  Indian  Ocean. 

AcanthoDyx  dentatus,  Edai-  Cape  of  Good  Hap«. 

Tribi  Parthmopimi. 
Enmedonua  niger,  Udm.  China  caaats. 
Lunbrne  loDgiinuiua,  ICda.  Pondich<>rT;,Alllbojn^ 

,,         pelagicue.  Red  Sea. 

„         echinatuB,  Edw.   PoLdicberry. 

„        eerretuB,  Edv.  Indian  Ocean. 

,,        prentor,  Edw.  K  Indie*. 

„         oarenatm,  frf».    Pondicherry. 
Parchencpe  honida,  Edv.   Indian  Ooean,  Atluitio. 
Cryptopodia  fornlcata,  Edm.   Indian  Oceui. 

CANERIDES. 

IViie  l,—Canctrieni  Cr^plopodei. 
(Etbro  unipoga,  Edaaidit,  Mauiitiua,  Archipelago. 
Cancer  roaeua,  Edv.  il«d  Sea. 

,1      iaUganimua,  Edvi.  Indian  Ocean. 
„       miTginatiia,  Edx.  Red  Sca. 
„       ooyroe,  £ilw.  Aaia  eeaj. 
„      mamillstua,  Edv.  Austislia. 
,,      aculptne,  Edie.  Red  Sea. 
„      limbatne,  Edtc.  Bed  Sea. 
„      Mvignii,  Eda.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Oomd. 
„       calouloaas,  Edvi.  New  Holland. 
Caipilini  inaouIatuB,  Edv>.  Indian  Ooean. 

„      conTeiua.  Eda.  Red  Sea. 
Zoiyuiiu  latiuiinuB,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
„         pnbeecena,  Edvi.  Uauritiua. 
„        tomentoani,  Edia.  Indian  Ooean. 
„        mnens,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
Xanclio  hirtisainius,  Edtn.  Red  3e». 
„        lufopunctatus,  Edv.  Mauritiua. 
„        <uper,  Eda.  Red  Sea. 
„         acabet,  Edvi.   3unda  Iilde. 
„        lamarckii,  Edra.  Manritiua. 
.         Reynaudii,  Edia.   Indian  Ocean. 

peronii,  Edvi.   New  Holland. 
„         impreaauB,  Eda.   Manritiue. 

lividiia,  Eda.  Mauritius. 
„        hirlipea,  Edn.  Red  Sea. 
,,        piinclatUB,  Edm.  Maaritiug. 
„         Inoiaua,  Edv.  Auatraiia. 
„        Tadi«tui, £Ju>.  Mauritius. 
CSlloiodius  ungulatuJ),  Edw.  Australia. 
„  areolatuB,  EdK.  Neiv  Holland. 

„  nl^er,  Edw.  Bed  3ea. 

„  ezaratoa.  Edv.  Indian  coasts. 

„  aangninens.  Edw.  UaurJtiui. 

„  endOTOi,  kdt.  New  Zealand. 

Otdna  tuberculnsua,  Eda.  Indian  Oi!eau. 
,,    truncaCuB,  £ijw.  Auitr&lia. 
„    gnttatus,  Edw.  New  Holland. 
.„     frODL-ilia,  HdtB.   Tranquebar 
Ffeudocarctnua  rumphii.  Edw.  Indian  Seas. 
„       bellangerii,  Eda.  Indian  Seas. 
„      Kigas,  Eda.  New  Holland. 
EUan*  dentatua,  Eda.  lud.  ArebipeUgo. 
„       anHglyptOB,  Eda.  AuEtialia. 
„      iuBiqiijdia,  Eda.  Africn  ooaat. 
RlnmnuB  flmbmtuB,  £iv.  Ken   HulUnd. 
Rnppellia  tenax,  Edm.  Red  Sea. 
Eti{Jiia  spinifrons,  Eda.   All  eeai. 

„       Iceiimana,  Edw.  Hauritina. 

Trapeiia  dentifrons,  Eda.  Australia. 

„        femiginea.  Edw.  Red  Sea. 

,,       digitatie,  iUtc.  Red  Sm. 

Holia  trestdata,  Edw.  Uanritius. 
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Tnhe  U.~PoTluniau. 

PlatjouicbuBbipQatuIatufl,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean, 

„         UMutus,  Eda.  Mediterranean,   Ocean 

Portunua  integrifrODi   Eda.  Indian  Ocean. 
Lupea  tranquebarics,  Aiic.  Asiatic  aeas,  Tranquebax. 
Itt.—Sab'gmKt  Lvpeti  nagtaut. 
I,      pelagica,  Eda.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
,,      ■aagp:iinolentB,  £(lic  Indian  Ocean. 
„       lobiirons,  Eda.  East  Indies. 
>>      granulata,  £(fiii.  Mauritiua. 
11      gladiator,  Eda.  Indian  Ocean. 
Thalatnita. 

li(. — ^ki-jen.  Thaiemita  qvadrilatira- 
„        adtnete,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
„        cbaptalii,  Eda.  Bed  Sea. 
„         creoata,  Edw.  Aeiatic  Seu. 
„        prymoa,  Eda.  Australia. 
2nd.Sut-grnia  Tkalamita  hixagattale*. 
„        crudfern,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
„        annulata,  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
„  natator,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 

„  truncats,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
„  callianaasB,  Edw.  Indian  Ocean. 
„  cry  tliO' dactyl  a,  Edw.  Anitnlia. 
PodnpbUiBlniQS  vigil,  Eda.  Indian  Ocean. 
Tbelpheusa  indica,  Edwt.  Coramandol  Coast. 
„  cbaperou  arrondi,  Q.  and  O. 

„  perlate,  fiftM.Capa  of  G.  Ilrpe, 

,.  lescbenaudii,  Edwi.  Fondi^ljarry. 

Tribe  Qtcarcintx. 
Cardisoma  ouniEex,  Edat.  Pondicberry. 
Gecardnua   Ugoitoma  Q.  and  G).    Australia. 

Tribt  Pionotlierimi,  Edw. 
Elameiia  matbni,  Edui.  Hed  Sea,  Mauritius. 
Hymenoeoma  orbiculare,  Ed<rt.  Cape  of  Good  Bope. 
Myctiris-longicarpia,  Sdwi.  Auatialia. 
Doto  aulcstus,  Edat.  Red  Sea. 

Tribt  Oeypodiait. 
Oeypoda  cordimona,  Edwi.  Mautitine. 
,        fabricii,  Bdai.  Oceauica. 

ceratopht balms,  Edwi.    Egrpt.  Uaui-itiiiJ<, 
New  HolUod. 
breviconils.  Edai.  E.  Indies. 
macroceni,  Edai.  E.  ludiea,  Biaul. 
Oelaiimus  forceps.  Edat.  Anatralia. 

„        tatragoQon.  Edw.  Red  Sea,  Manritine, 
„         cordiforinis,  Edai.  Auittralia. 
„        cbloTophtbalmuB,  Edies.  Mauritius. 
„         annulipea,  Eda:  Indian  Seaa. 
Tribt  Gonopiaciau. 
GoDoplax  rhoniboidea,  Edat.   Ocean   and   Mediter- 

Alacrophtbalmustrannvereua,  JItfici.  Pondicberry. 
„  portimanus,  Edwi.  Mauritius. 

„  depreasus,  Edws,  Red  Sea. 

Cleittotoma  leachii,  Edat.  Bed'Sea. 

JVifie  Oraptoiditni. 
Sesarma  tetragono,  Eda*.'  Indian  Ocean. 
„       indica,  Edat.  Java. 
,,      quadrata,  Edwi.  Pocdicherry. 
Cyclngrapsua  panctatus,  Edm.  Indian  Ocean. 
,,  aiidouinii,  Edaa.  New  Guinea. 

,,  quadridentatuB,  £rfvi.  New  Holland. 

.,  sexdentatua,  Edwi.  New  Zealand. 

„  gaimardii,  Sdutt.  New  Holland, 

,,  oetodenlatuB,  Edwi.  King  Iiland. 

latreillii,  Edwi.  Manriliua. 
,,  renicilger,  Edw».  Asiatic  Seas. 

„  palNpea,  Edai.  New  Holland, 

GrapiuB  etrigosus,  Edai.  Red  Ses,  Indian    Ocean. 
New  Holland. 

variegatua,  Edwt.  New  Hollend.  Oliili. 
mesBOr,  Edwt.  Ked  Sea,  Indian  Ocean. 
plicatusi  Edwi.  Sandwich  Islaoda. 
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Plfigtiiii(!laTimMii,£ifW(.  IfTev  Holland,  N,  Ze&lind, 
PliguiU  toroentoBa,  Edai.  Ciipp  Of  Owid  Hopp,  Chili. 

Vanins  lictersta.  Biai.  ludian  Omui. 
rAM.-OXYSTOMES. 
Calappe  lophoB,  Mki.  IoAivd  S«M. 
„        galluB,  Edvn.  Mauritiui. 
„        critlAU,  Edm.  Aailitic  Seas, 

tuberciilati,  Edmi.  E.  ArobipaUgo. 
„         f.,rnienta,  Edv-  ludian  Seaa. 
Orithtia  nJBmillana,  Arf!"!.  Cbin*  S»a«. 
Leucotia  nraola,  f  Jnt.New  aoinm. 

„        erauiolutin,  Edw.  Indian  couU. 
Myra  fugiix,  £d(M.  Red  S^n,  Java. 
OreopboruB  hotridua,  £c[ie(.  Bed  ^a. 
Philyra  soabriuBoula,  Edat,  Indian  Seaa. 
Arcadia  erinac«us.  Edm.   Indian  Saaa. 
Tib  canal iciilata,  Edat.  Mauiiciui. 
Kuraiahaidvrickii,  Eda>.  India. 
„     greiiulaui,  SdK>.  Red  Sea. 
Triit  Coiyttim*. 
Ipbis  Bcpteia.apiucea,  Bdmt.  Indian  Saaa, 
NaudlocnryilPS  oCellaluB,  £*«»,  CapaolGooJ  Hop*. 
Dorippa  quad  rill  en  lata.  Ediet.  Indian  Oceau. 
„       aima,  Eda:  Indian  cdkbu- 
aatuta,  Eiai.  Aeititic  arna. 
Caphyrarouxii,  Ed,r,.  New  Holland. 
FAM.-APTEltURES.    Edw. 

Tribt  Pro-»iln*. 
Dromia  Tumphii,  Bi\Bi.  E.  Indiea. 
„     lallan,  Edws.  tta\iritiu.. 
„      liirlioima,  Edvi.  Onpe  of  G.  Hop*. 
„      ctpnt  murluum,  £ifici.  Indian  Ooeau, 
„      uuiileuuta,  Edaa.  Red  Sea. 
D;non;enfi  hispida,  Edait.  Mauiitiua. 

Tnbe  narnolieni. 
Lornia  hirta,  Edtei.  Aiiatralia. 

•J'riie  FaclditHt- 
Itanina  dentata,  Edwa.  Indian  Saaa,  Uauiiliu*. 
FAM.— PIERYGURBS. 

TV  lie  Hippiii*- 
Albunea  ayiimiBta,  Edai.  Asiatic  sea*. 
R«mipeH  te-tudinariua,  £i*UH.  Kew  Holland. 
Hippa  aaiatioa,  Edwt.  Aaiitic  seas. 
PaKnrUB  cristatui,  Edini.  New  Zealand. 

„        detonniB,  Ed-ws  Mauritius  Seychellea, 
„  puuctulatiiB,  Ediei.  ludLau  Ocsan. 

affiniB,  EdiQt.  Covlon. 
„         aauguinolBntuB.     Q.  and  Q. 
aetifBr,  Edwi.  New  Holland, 
,        clibanaTiua,  Bdiei.  Aaiatiu  Beat. 
],        crasaimanuK,  Edat.  S.  S«a». 
tibioan,  Edwi.  Soutii  Seea. 
elegana,  Q.  and  G.  New  Ireland. 
',",         auiculuB,  Edim.  Mauriiiua, 
,,        gonagru  II,  Js'rft«.  Cliina. 

liiloaui.  irfiw.  New  Zaaland. 
fruiitalia.  Q  and  O.  Naw  Holland, 
camiaana,  Edai.  Capo  of  Goud  Uopa. 
milea,  Edat.  Coaats  of  India. 
,,        ciiatua,  Edai.         „        ,, 
„        diaphaniiB,  Edvit.  Ooeaniea, 
„        liungaruB,  Pabr.  India,  Napla). 
Ceuobita  ulypeata.  Edwt.    Asiatic  aeaa. 
„        roROBa,  Edat.  Indian  Ocean. 


TbeoiiB  orientalia,  Edat.  Indian  Ocean. 
IbacuB  peronii,  Eivi.  Auatralian  sea*. 

„       nntarticHB,  Ei«t.  Ariat'C  teaa. 
Palinurui  lalandii  Bdm.  Cape  of  Good  Hop*. 
,,        fiaciatuB,  Edic*.  Indian  Ooaan. 
„        omatuB,  Edwt.  Indian  waa. 
„        aulcatnF.  £<'«»   Indian  ceattt. 
„        peiiicill«tii«,  Si»«.  Indian  Ocmd. 
„         AtejiiU',  Edici.  Indian  aeaa. 
FAM— THA1.ASSIKIENS. 
Olancotbiie  pemuii,  Edict.  Seai  of  A^k. 
Tribt  GattenArtaithidit. 


FAM.— A  ST  AC  I  ENS. 
HomaruB  catwiieia,  Ed^.  C 

FAM.-SALICUQDES. 

Tribe  Mph< 
Alphaua  brevii 


I,  Edwi 


purlata,  l^dwt 
la  latro,  Edwt.  Aaiatio  si 
elougata.  Edict.  Kew  Zoalnnd. 
latnarcLii,  Edrnt.  Men  Ireland. 
dentaU,  Edwt.  Java, 
aiialicn,  Eiiot.  liauritiuB, 
inaculaU,  Edwi.  New  Irelnud. 
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veniroatiB,  .^iftEt.  Hauiiiiua. 
bideuH,  Edvi.  Aaiatic  Seaa. 
chiragricna,  Edat,     do  do 
vilioans,  BdtBt.  N.  Holland. 
,,        Irriotalii,  Edict.  New  Hulland. 
Pon'tonia  macropbtbi.lma,  Edttl-  Aaiatic  na). 
armata,  Edwt.  New  Irelanil. 
enflpe,  Edna.  Ceylon,  Vaniwro. 
Tribt  PalemoaUm. 
Hippolyte  venttioiiBiiB,  Ediet.  Asiatic  aesa. 
quoynouL  Edat.  New  Qum™. 
,[,i,iifrauB,  Edict.  New  Z.<1aud. 
spiiiicaudos,  JMiii.Neit  Holland. 
gibberoBUB,  Edat.  New  HoIUnd. 
,,        marmoTatuB,  Edat.  Oceanic*. 
Ryncboeinstes  tjpus.  Edut.   Indian  Ocean. 
Palomon  naiaior,  Biat.  Indian  Ocean  on  tbt  0^ 

,,        longiroetris,  Siw.  Oiogea  moith. 
„        t»rciiius,  Edat,  do 

omatQB,  Ed«t.  Ambc-yn*,  Waigyon, 
,,         lamarroi,  Edits.   Bengal  coa«U. 
„         ininquebaricuB,  J^r.   Tranquebai. 
„        hirlimanuB,  Edv.  M«uritiua. 
Tribe  Pentent. 
SlenopuB  hiapidin,  Edat.  IndiapD  Oeaan.    _  _ 
PecBDUB  canaliculatuB,  Edm.  Celebea,  Maontu* 
moniiceriJB  Edat.   India. 
iiidicuB,  Edai.  Coromandol. 
mcmodou,  Edat.  Indian  coast*. 
aOiniB.  Edat.  Malabar, 
brovicornia,  Edat.   Indian  coarta, 
crasBiooruis.  Edat.  Indian  ooaita. 
PrnJBua  atyliferus,  Edwt.   Bombay. 
OpIopboruB  tJpu^  EdiBt.  N.  tiuinea. 
Acetcs  indicua,  Ediei.  Ganges  muvth. 
ORDElt  StoniBi.ipeMles. 
FAM.— C'ARIDIOIUES. 
ORDElt  STOMAPODES. 
Ludfer  reynaudli,  Edm.  Indian  Ocean. 
typua,  Edict.  Indian  Quean  I 
PhyUosom»  commviuia,  Edwi.  African   and  b^ 

Btylif'-Ta,  Ed»t.  Indian  Ocean. 
afGuig,  Edat.  New  Gninea  •"^.jj^ 
olaviwrnis,  Edmt,  Afiiun  anJl*^ 

longicomia,    Bdms.  New  QnJMa 
freycinetii,  Edat.  N»w  Guiua. 
laUoomia,  Ediu.  ludian  Msa 
indiea.  Edict.  Indian  (hnn. 


CRUSTACEA. 

Phyllotonu  brevioomii,  Ed»t.  African  and  iDdkn 

,,  itjlieornii,  Bdioi.  Indiia  OcesD. 

PUiu  Mirataa,  £dv.  Porb  Jackson,  Ualoninu. 
Aniaopui  dubius,  Eda,   Maiiritiiii  f 
Aiuphitoa  indica,  Sda.  Indian  Oc«an. 

,,       re^naudli,  Bdu>.  C^pe  of  Oood  Hop*. 

„       gnimardii,  Edie,    New  HoUsnd. 

„        coatkU,  Afur.  Bourban. 

„       eroianaii,  SdiB,  Thermal  W>ten  ol  Karopi- 

FaM.  Htperihu. 

Triii  Ordinairei. 
Vibilia  peroniii  £ilw-   Aiiatic  3eaa. 
FhorouB  rajiMUidii,  Sdu.  IndUn  Ocean. 
Daiia  gahertii,  Edw,  Indian  Seai. 
Auolijlumera  blocHTillaii,  Sda.  Indian  S«u. 

„  huTitarii,  Sda.  Bourbon. 

OsToepbaliu  piscator,  Rlie.  Indian  Ocsan. 

,,         amutus,  £diii.  Amboyna.  and  Vandic- 


Caprella  gcaiira,  £ifv.  Hanritius. 
Cjamus  erratioua,  Sdm.  On  a  whalt. 
„       OTalia,  Bdie.       „  „ 

„       gracilii,  Edic.   „  „ 

ORDER.    Isofotjes. 
Sku.    Ibofodcs  iudchivbs. 
Fax.     Idoteidu. 

Triie  Idotiidea  Arptnttiutt. 
Idotea  rugoea,  Bdw,  Indian  Seu. 
„      indica,  Bdvi.  Malabar  Coaat. 
„      peronii,  Bda.  Auitralia. 
.,      hirtipea,  Eda.  Cape  □(  Qaod  Hap«. 
Fam.  AieUntea 

Tribe  AfcUirles  Homojmdet. 
Xji^U  braodtii,  £Ju>.  Cap«  ol  O.  Hops. 

Tribe.    Cloportidei  Tirnttra. 
porOBllio  IrriDc^tns,  Eda.   Manritius- 
Armadillo  nigrii^ana,  Edtn.  Capa  of  Qood  Hop*. 
„        aaTe«c«iu,  Edw.  „ 

DlTIBIOX  TVT.oailltS. 

isofodes  maosqhb. 
Pak.  Sfherohikms. 
SpliEcrama  quoiana,  Eda.  Vandisnian'a  land. 
„        gaimardii,  Edv.  'Sen  Holland. 
I,         piiboBccni,  Edit.  „ 

„         armata,  £da>.   Naw  Zealand. 
„        dicantha,  Bdis.  King  I«Id. 
paHoraU,  Edu).  St.  Paul. 
Ziiaiare  diademao  Lsiih.  Haw   Holland, 
Cymoducsa  armata,  Edw.  Auatralia. 
Carceia  tridcutaU,  Eda.  Klag  laid. 
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CRUSTACEA. 

F*U.       ClHOD'OADIIHI. 

Tribe.     „     erruiif. 
Cirolana  aloogatOi  Edit.  Oangei  mautb. 

„       sculpta,  Edtv.  Halsbar. 
Alitropna  typus,  Bdv.  Bengal. 

,.         oculeato,  Bdw.  Indian  Seaa. 
Aniloera  capensis,  Sdvi-  Cape  of  Q.  Hope. 
Livoueea  rayniudii,  Edu.  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

„       indica,  Bdw.  Sumatra. 
Cymothoa  mathsii  Bdm.   Sejohelle*. 
„        frontale.  Edit.  AaUtio  Seaa. 
,,       trigonooephala,  £fw.  Chiua,  If .  Holland. 
„        baakaii,  BdK.  Cape  of  O.  Hope. 
Sicnon.  laoPosHsaDiHTAiiuu,  tbeEpicaridetof 

Latreille. 
Lrqioh.    Beakchiopodes 
OBDEB.  Phillofodb 

Fui.    Apuiiens. 
Limnadia  mauritlana,  Sdie.  Mauritius. 
,,       tetmcera,  £iw.  Charkow. 

ORDER    ClPBOtUBS  or  OffTUACODCS. 

Oypridina  rer&audll,  Bdn.  Indian  Ooean. 

OADBR.     COPEFODEa- 
FaH.   FoDTlINS. 

3aplurina  indicator.  Edv).  Cape  ol  Qood  Hope. 

„        fulgeas,  Bdie.  Atlantic. 
Fah  Uohoolrs. 

Cjclopi  Tulgaria,  Eda.  Bourbon. 
Bub  Clah.    CBUsrAOtRSDOiiiits. 
Obdsr.    SiPHOHoaraMXB. 
Fam..    Putocifhaleb. 

Tribt  C%ligitnt. 
Caligne  l^oyerii,  Bdu.  On  a  Diodon. 
,,      acutatua,  .£dv<.  Indian  Seaa. 
„      pharaonia,  Sda.  Red  Sea  on  a  Ghalodon. 
TrUi  Pandarimi, 
Euiyphorna  nordmannii,  Sdv.  Asiatic  Sflai. 
Dinemonr*  affloii,  £dw.  Indian  Seas. 
feroE,  Edv.  New  Zealand. 
pallidue,  Bdw.  Asiatic  3eaa. 
dentatns,  Bdvi.  Tongatabon, 
Fhyllopbora  cornnta  Edw.  TongaUbou. 
ORDER.    LiKHUDBS. 

FAH.      CBOHDKACAmHUEB. 

Tuoca  imprasaos,  Sdv.  On  a  Diodon. 

F«H.  Lerheikiiiiems. 

Fenellua  blainrillii,  Bdui.  On  Exoccetug  Talitanj. 

Lemeonema  laauenrii,  Sdie.  On  EioccctuB  Talitoni. 

ORDER  Arakufobmb  ob  ProHMOaoNiDis. 
Nymphum  gracile,  Edv>.  Ocean  ouaata. 
Fallenoohiragrui,  £ifw.  BayotJoTTia,  Hew  Holland. 

SOB-CLARS  &TFHoauEn. 
Limalua  moluecocns,  Edui,  lloluccai. 

„       longiapina,  £rfu.  China,  Jap  an. 

„        rotundioBuda  Sdw.  Moluccas. 
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Decapodes, 

Stomapodes. 

AmpbipadeB. 


X^bcerea.  Si  phonos  tomes. 

li  ndcs.  Lerneidea. 

Araneifoimeo  or  f  jdux^nidu. 


SDB-CLASS  CEnSTACEA  MASILLES  OF 

M.  BDWAHDS. 

I.    LEGION  PODOPHTHALMIENS. 

ORDER   DECAP0DE3. 

SEC-  DECAPODESBRACUYUBES. 

FAK.      OzTBHlHqOIB. 

Ii(  frjfte  MacTopoilitn: 
3   Leptopodia,   I  Latreillis,  3    StcDorjDchut,    I 
Achsui,   1  CtunpoMiia,    I  Eaffpadius.  6  AmathiB, 
4  laachai,  9  BgarU,  4  Doclea. 

2iid  IVi&e  Maitru,  Edie. 

3  Libiaia,  I  Hirbatia,  6  Piu.  1  l.am,  2  Hyaa, 
1  H»ia,  4  Chorinui,  S  Mitmx,  3  Faromithiai, 
9  Uaia,  2  Hicippe,  1  Criooarciaiu,  2  Paramicippa 
4  Paricera,  1  Sunociiiopi,  1  Mvneatbiua,  i  Halimoa, 
3  AcaiithoDyx,  2  Epiakui,  4  Leuoippa. 

Tribe  Pariitnopitiu. 
1  EumtdoDQi,  1  EurjDoma,  10  Iwnbnu,  1  Farthe- 
Bope,  1  CrypWpudia. 

FAM.      ClCLOMBTUFCa. 

lf<  Tritt  Caneeriau. 
a    Cancirisn  Crjrptupodea. 
1  (Eihra. 

b    CanMrienl  arqu^i. 

IS  CaDcer,  4  Curpiliiu,  sZozymua,  I  Lagostoma, 

SI  XKnthu,  T   Chlirodiui,  !?  Fanopeua,   1  Oeius,   4 

Faeudocarcmus,  4  Ettmu,  S  FUtyoircJiiui,  4  Pilum- 

xua,  3  Buplwllia,    1  Firimela,   3  Eriphia,  7  Trapezia, 

1  Uella. 

2iul  Tribe  Pariunimi. 
1   Ciramus,  4  PlaCyonichm,  1  Folrbiua,  IS  Portu- 
□  us,  14  Lup«a,  10  Tbalamita,  1  PadopUUulmm. 
Vi.u.    Catohitopu. 

TrVn  Thdphutietu. 
a  Thalphcusa,  1  BoKia,  I  Trichaaaotylai. 

Tribe.     Oaearcinm  or  loud  erabi. 

•i  Uo,  S  Carduoma,  1  OecaroMca,  3  Oecarcinus. 

Tribe  Piitnotkerittu, 

4  PiDDotbcrM,  I  E^amena,  I  Hymeiioaoma. 

I  Uycuria,  1  Doto.  ' 

Trib*  Oegpodivat. 

5  OcyiKida,  10  GelHsimua. 

Tribe  OenoplteleH$. 

1  PasudorhoniljtJa,  a  Goaoplai,  7  Maernphtbal- 
mua,  1  Claiatotoma. 

Tribe  Oraptoiditnt. 

9  Sasarma,  9  Pyclo^TiipsuB,  2  PwiidogrnpeuR,  8 
Orapiua,  1  Saiitilograpaue,  *  FUgusia,  1  Varuua. 

Fan.     OxiTBTOUBS. 

Tribe   Calaj^imit. 
8    Calappe,  1  Platymera,  I  Munia,  1   Oritbyia, 

2  Mat.uta,  2  Hapatua. 

Tribe  Ztueotitiu- 

2  Leucnaia,  3  Ilia,  1  Myra,  1  Onaia.  4  Ebalia. 
1  Oreophnrim,  3  Philyra,  1  Arcinia,  2  lia,  3  Petse- 
pbona,  2  Nur>ia>  I  Ipbia. 

Tribe  CoryHitBi. 

3  Atelacjclna,  1  This,  1  Poljdactua,  1  Coryftea, 
I  KaatUocaryitea,  I  PBeudnearjutsf,  G  Dorippe, 
1  Cynopolia,  I  Caplijra,  1  Etbusa. 

Fah.  Aptbruru. 

Tribe  Dromienl. 

10  Dromia,  2  DynonMiie,  2  Hamola.  1  LilbodM, 


FaU-  BoFTRun. 
a  Bopyrua. 

LEGION  TRILOBITBS  F03SIL. 
3  Kiiaui,  3  Ainphyx,  13  Iiotelua,  9  Anpbu,  I 


Trilobitei  abaoTOUtni  or  Batloidea. 

HI.     LEGIOX  BRANCHIOPODES. 
ORDEH  PHYLL0P0DE8. 
Fan.    AFvaanB. 
1  Nebalta,  S  Apua,  3  Iiemnadia. 
Fam.     BRANCHifiBira. 
4  Biannhipuai  S  Artotiia,  I  EDlimeD*. 
ORDER  DAPHN0IDE3  OB  CLADOCEBES. 


IV.     LEGION  ENTOMOSTRACES. 
ORDER  CYPROIDES  OR  OSTRACOroES. 
32  Cypria,  11  Cythara,  1  Cypridina. 
ORDER  COFEPODSa. 

FiM.      FONTIENB, 

a   Sapbiriua,  1   Peltidium,  1  H«nilia,  3  Fcolii. 
1  Celocbilni. 
Far.     MoHacLU. 

1  Cfclopa,  3  Cyclapaina,  1  Arpaatiana. 
SUB  CLASH  CRUSTACEA  SUCEUSS. 

ORDER  SIPHONOSTOMEa 

FaU.      FSLTOCtPHALSB. 

Tribe     Ar^Utni. 

2  Argulas. 

Tribe     Califfitiu. 
16  Caligus,  I  CbalimuB,  2  Trabiiti,  3  Sofigay 

Tn&e      PandanimM. 
I  EuTjpboruB,  SDinemonra,  6  Paitdarii^  IPlyl- 
lopbora,  1  Cecropa,  1  Lmuaigua. 

FaK.     P»CaTCB?nALE3. 

Triba  Ergntilian*. 

3  ErgaldliuB,  1  Bomolocna,  1  Kioothoa. 

Tribe  DicMAttinM. 
1  Aathoaoma,  t  Dichelestliiiii,  2  Nsmaai*.  I  Ua- 

proglena. 


Fam.   Ckokdracaittbiihs. 

I  Saline  1  Aotfaon,  £  ClaTclla,  2  Lernaa,  1  Qron. 
1  Tdcoa,  1  PenJDuluti  3  LemaDtlitopa*,  8  niaDdn- 
canthuB. 

7ai[.    LKRKioroDiRna. 

3  Tracheliaatea,  2  Banaiataa,  1  Aehtbana,  i  Bn- 
chislU,  G  Leraeopoda,  6  Anehorella. 

Fak.  LsRinoaBBiIKs. 

4  PanaUua,  3  LerneoDenu,  4  Lameoeara,  1  law*- 
ORDEH     ABAKEIFOKHBS,    OR     PTCHIO- 

GONIDKS. 


>UB.  Clabs  XTPSOSvan. 


CBTPT09TE0IA  GRAHDIFLOBA. 

admired  trea,  is  a  speciea  of  pine,  not  unlike 
the  Arancaria  of  Norfolk  Islands  and  Brazil. 
Whan  growing  luxniantly,  it  is  highly  orna- 

mental,  rising  from  the  ground  as  atraight  as 
a  larch,  and  seDding  nnt  numerous  side  bran- 
oiies  almost  horizontally  from  the  i 


CaTPTOUBBIA  JAFONICA. 

CRtTSTHA.  Of  the  race  of  Cmat'ha,  are 
Ksosa,  prince  of  Mathais,  the  fifty-ninth,  and 
his  cousin  Crishna,  the  fifty-eighth,  from 
Budd'ba ;  while,  of  the  line  of  Pooru,  descund- 
ing  through  Ujmida  and  Deomids,  are  Sul, 

Jarasandha,  and    Yoodtshtra,  the    fifty-first,  

firty-third,and  fifly-fonrth,  respectively. — Tod.  I  which  again  droop  towards  the  ground  i 
CRUTl'ENDEN,  G,  S.  J.,  an  officer  of  the  |  graceftil  and  "  weeping"  manner.  The  wood  of 

IndianNaTy,authorofaBeport  on  the  iMijjar- I '' -  ' -      - 

th«za  tribe  uf  Somali,  inhabiting  the  district  i 
forming  the  X.  E.  point  of  Africa ;  also,  ' 
of  a  Memoir  on  the  Western  and  Eastern 
tribes  inbablting  the  Somali  coast  of  N,  E. 
Africa;  also  of  s  Journal  of  an  excursion  toSanaa 
the  capital  of  Yemen. — Geo.  Trattt.  1814 
— 1846,w£.  VII.  a.  Bora.  Geo.  Traws.  1847 
—1849,  poi.  Vin.  p.  177.  Ibid.  vol.  11.  39. 
CRUZCOOL>  Aq  opening  or  strait  aepa- 
ratiog  Mascal  Island  from  the  Chittagong 
coast,  north  of  the  White  Sand  Cliffs  which 
are  in  lat.  31=  17'  N.  to  21*  24"  H.—Honh. 
CRYPiilRHlNA  VARIANS,  a  curious 
bronze  coloured  magpie,  common  to  Sism 
and  Java.  C.  varians  is  the  Pbrenotria  tetnia, 
HoTsfitld,  and  seems  to  be  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  Tenasserim  proTincea,  where  its 
presence  was  first  remarked  by  the  late 
Dr.  Heifer— (Fa/(oce.  Blylh. 

CRYFrOCARYA,  a  genus  of  plants,  all  of 
them  trees,  of  tbe  Nat.  Order  Lauraceta,  uf 
which  the  following  may  be  named  : 

C.  amygd&lia,  Niu   of  Pitgung. 

C.  floribunda,  Nta  of  Silhtt. 

C.  Oriffithiuia. 

C.  raambraaaoea,  Thie.  of  SaSragam,  Cfylon. 

C.  Wightiana,  TKa.  ul  Ccjlno.   Voigt. 

CRYPTOCAKYA  WlOaTJANA.  Thw. 
C.  floribunda       Wigkt.  \  Ooloo-mora-gaaa      SlNOH. 

A  large  tree  of  Ceylon  and  the  Peninsula. 
—  VoigU  Thw.  Wight  la. 

CRYPTOCHILUS  SANGUINEA  a  plant 
of  Nepanl,  one  of  tbe  Orchiaces. 

CRYPTOGAMIC  PLANTS,  From  the 
Lichen  tribe,from  tbe  Algai,  fuugi,  mosses  itud 
ferns,  man  derives  nutriment  and  valuable  pro- 
ducts. Some  of  the  Cryptogamic  plants  form 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  particularly 
aa  food  plants,  affording  gelatinous  and  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  being  useful  in  medicine 
and  the  arts, — Simmonda,     See  Capillaire. 

CRYPTOLEPIS.  A  gaims  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Asclepiaceffi  C.  ele- 
gana,  C.  grandiflora,  C,  pauciSnra,  and  C. 
reticulata,   W.  h.  Voigt. 

CRYPT0LOPHIA,agenn8ofbird8  of  the 
family  Tchitreadaa,  in  which  are  6  gen.  12 
op.,  viz.  3  Tchitrea  ;  2  Philentoma  ;  1  Kkipi- 
dura;  4  Leucocerca  ;  1  Myagra  ;  1  Crypoto- 
lophia.     See  Birds,  page  503. 

CRYPTOMERIA  JAPONICA.  D.  Don. 
Cnpreesaa  Japonica,  Thanb. 

The  Japan  Cedar,  a  beautiful  and  greatly 
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the  tree  has  a  kind  of  twisted  graiuj  and  pos- 
great  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  and,  from  iU 
beauty  and  straightueas,  is  often  used  by  the 
Mandarins  and  priests  for  the  long  poles 
which  are  generally  seen  in  front  of  their 
honsea  and  temples.  It  ia  also  well  known 
J  and  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Japan 
as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  ia  a  most  con- 
spicuous tree,  evidently  in  high  favour  with 
tbe  priests  of  Buddba,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
so.  It  succeeds  admirably  in  China,  and  haa 
been  introduced  into  England,  where  it  ia 
admired, — Fortune')  Wanderings,  page  128, 
Fortune' t  Tea  DuirieU,  pa^et  16,  212,  304. 

CRYPTONYX  CRISTATUS.  See  Tetra- 
onidte. 

ORYPTOPHRAGMIUM  AXILLARE.C. 
canescens,  C.  serrulatnm,  and  C.  vennaum, 
plants  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacete. 

CRYTOPODIA  FORNICATA.  See  Par- 
thenopidn. 

CBYPTOSTEGIA  GRANDIFLORA. 
R.B. 

Nsriam  gnDdiflornm,  Sof&. 
PaUy         Mu.K<L.  Tail  j  Large  flowersd  Crypta» 
I      tegU 

A  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  family  As- 
clepiadaceie  is  common  in  the  sooth  of  India, 
and  found  in  abundance  in  some  places,  yields 
a  fine  silky  fibre,  capable  of  being  spun  into 
fine  yaro,  and  of  emplojrmsnt  for  many  of  the 
purposes  to  which  ^x  is  applicable,  suited  to 
the  weaving  of  different  qualities  of  cloths, 
Palay  fibre  seems  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
flax,  as  it  is  soft,  pliant  and  suaceptible  of  being 
split  into  the  finest  threads.  The  atalk  contains 
large  per  centage  of  fibre,  besides  yielding  a 
milky  juice  which  solidifies  into  a  gum  elastic 
of  the  nature  of  India  rubber.  Samples  of  the 
concrete  juice  were  sent  to  the  Madras  Exhi- 
bition from  Nellore,  from  Masniipatam,  from 
Cnddapah  and  from  Madras.  The  milky  juice 
baalongbeen  known  tocontain  caoutchouQ,  bnt 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  it  ia  doubtful  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  be  obtained  to  render  it  aa 
article  of  trade.  The  small  aamples  forwarded 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  an- 
swered well  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks  from 
paper.  Mr,  Underwood  made  a  fair  attempt 
at  producing  waterproof  cloth  by  simply  rnn- 
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ning  the  juioe  grer  the  doUi,  whioh  noeiT«d 
Honorrtile  Mentioa — il.  E.  J.  R. 
CRYPTOTHELEA  CONSORTA.    Wood 

CRYSTAL. 
Eonh  HcB.  I  BijQr  Hikd.  Pibl 

Tba  crystal  alluded  to  in  OroesiB  xzzi, 
40  M  ice,  and  iu  Job  vi,  16  us  frost :  uid  the 
Hind.  Pen.  woid  Balur,  seem  to  be  applied 
indiSerentIf  to  ice  and  rock  crjatal.  Bock 
crystal  occurs  abundautly  in  many  parts  of 
India,  and  tfaat  of  the  aonth  of  the  Peninaula 
ia  known  aa  Vellnm  Btone,  from  the  place  of 
it«  occurrence.  It  is  said  that  rock  crystal  can 
be  dyed.  If  made  red  hot,  and  plongwl  repeat' 
ediy  into  the  tincture  of  cochineal,  it  be- 
comes a  ruby  ;  if  into  a  tincture  of  Bed  Sandal, 
it  takes' a  deep  red  tint,  into  tincture  of 
•aSrou,  a  yellow  like  the  topaz  ;  into  a  tine- 
tare  of  turnesol,  a  yellow  like  the  topas  ;  into 
juice  of  Xerprum,  it  tiikea  a  deep  violet  like 
the  amethyst,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tinctnre 
of  tuinesol  aud  saffron,  it  becomes  au  imi- 
tation of  the  emerald.  Steeping  the  crystal 
in  oil  of  turpenture,  saturated  with  verdigris 
or  spirits  of  wine,  holding  dragons  hlood  or 
other  coloured  resins  in  solutiont  depth  of 
tints  sie  produced  proportioned  to  the  time  of 
steeping.  Crystals  can  be  colored  if  heated 
in  a  crucible  with  orpiment  and  arsenic.  Crystal 
colonred  red  are  false  rubies  known  in 
France  as  Bubaees.— Aiin^.  p.  178.  See 
Cambay, 

CSHATEYA5.     See  Chatrya ;  Hindn. 

CSHITUA.  <CACSHA),  Sarso.  The 
horizon  ;  alao,  the  sine  of  an  arc  referred  to 
the  horizon,  used  for  finding  the  aacen- 
sional  difference. — Cajit.  Sd,  Warren,  Kala 
Sankalita,p.  94,  98,  105. 

OSOMA  DE  KOROS,  ALEXANDER 
A  Hungarian  philoli^ist,  who  resided  long  at 
Ladak  and  Kanum  studying  the  'nbelHn  Ian- 
goage.  He  died  in  1842  on  the  Himalayas.  A 
Memoir  of  him,  appeared  In  the  BL  As.  Traua. 
1841.  He  bequeathed  Bs.  5,000  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  He  resided  in  Eunawar, 
and  on  the  frontier,  from  1828,  for  the  sake 
of  stadylng  the  language  of  the  country.  An 
acooont  of  Gerard's  interview  with  him  ap- 
peared in  the  Qleanings  in  Science,  1829,  vol. 
I.  110.  He  wrote  a  Oeographioal  notice  of 
Thibet  in  Bl.  As.  Trans.    1833.    vol  I.  131. 

The  Buddhist  reli^oua  works  of  Tibet 
brought  to  notice  by  Alexander  Csoma  da 
Kotos,  are  the  Kanjur,  which  connsts  in  its 
different  eations  of  100,  102  and  108  folio 
▼olomes,  and  comprises  1033  lUstioet  works. 
The  Itejnr,  consists  of  225  volnmes  f6tio,eaoh 
weighing  from  4  to  5  pounds  in  the  edition  of 
Peking,  bat  an  edition  haB  also  been  pnblisli- 
ed  at  Lhassa,  and  othei  places  :  of  tluBs  De 
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Koros  gava  an  analyas  In  the  SOth  vobiu  4 
the  Aautie  BewairiiBS  and  died  noa  iRtt 
See  Pali 

CTENOID  fISHES,  a  great  &nam  df 
fishes,  thus  named  by  Agasair,  frem  the  p«e- 
tinated  appearance  of  the  rectral  edg«  d  tbt 
scales. — Engl-  Cye.  pagt  241.  See  FigheL 

CTESIAS.  Of  the  history  of  Cted«  only 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved,  ehieflj  in 
tbeworln  ofDiodorus  SiculDsandPhotioi  Ht 
was  a  native  of  Cnidua,  and  was  the  Qretk 
royal  physician  nt  the  ancient  Femto 
capita],  where  he  arrived  either  u  a  pttKiMi 
or  a  traveller.  Being  skilled  inmediciDbbg 
was  taken  into  favonr  by  the  ki'ig,  and  n- 
main  ed  seventeen  years  at  his  court,  where  k» 
was  treated  with  great  distinction.  Dnrii^ 
his  residence  in  Persia  he  was  able  to  coBsaK 
the  public  archives,  and  be  omnpited  fnw 
them  a  history  of  the  Persians,  and  of  their 
predeceoBors  in  the  em|iire  of  Alia  Ht 
also  wrote  an  account  of  India  and  its  prodw 
tions.but  the  absurd  exsggeratioDsaadfaU« 
which  this  contains  have  caused  all  his  otiitr 
wiirks  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  He  it 
likewise  accused  of  being  led,  by  extrame}ea> 
lonsy  of  Herodotus,  into  direct  nlaetdi- 
menta,  that  he  might  contradict  that  Ini- 
torian.  Aristotle,  more  than  tmoe,  dcdani 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  eiedit ;  and  tnodn 
critics  have  generally  agreed  to  rqect  ahe- 
gether,  or  to  receive  with  great  reserve,  all  hit 
assertions.  Yet  DiodurusSiculos  andssTHil 
aucient  authors,  appear  to  have  followed  lod 
trusted  him  ;  and  it  may  be  t^iserTed,  tU 
whilst  mere  travellers'  talea  and  vn^  tn£- 
tioiiB  were  probably  the  only  sources  (rf  lu 
Indian  marvels,  written  records  and  mooa- 
ments  may  have  fumibhed  him  with  w^-m- 
theuticated  historical  factSi  to  aMrisl  ^  in 
compiling  the  history  of  the  country  in  vbidi 
he  resided,  and  of  which  he  had  a  persoul 
knowledge.  Ho  fortunately,  of  his  hi»terj 
very  little  remains,  except  the  names  d 
kings.  Much  relating  to  Assyria  eontained  n 
the  works  of  others  was,howeveT,  UDdoubtedf 
copied  from  him.  Ctesias  and  Isadort  sou 
mention  a  statue  pillar  of  Semirunia  at  Bip- 
lane, but  these  aud  the  Syriao  inscri^lMl 
have  disappeared.  Cteaiaa  meutions  the  W 
of  swords  aa  lightning  conductoia.  ^*  ^ 
of  C'teBias  is  about  B.  &  400 ;  OnamiiW 
was  an  officer  of  Alexander's  armj  (d.  & '' 
328).  SmMt  Diatitmary  af  Gr.  ""^'J 
Ftde  Cithay  I.  p.  xxxiz.  J,agard  Jft^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  XT.)    See  Lij^tniiig  cutdnrtw . 

CTESIPHON.  The  Babjlonian  eJU" 
was  aubverttti  by  Cyrus,  who  took  tJ>««(»^ 
by  timing  the  coarse  of  the  Eni^o*  ^ 
merohing  his  troops  along  the  bed  ■'■J* 
riyet  into  the  cuitre  of  the  <aty.    B*  nB* 


ill 
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wid  tMnpla  oi  Belaa  aie  said  to  have  been 
demolisbed  bj  Zerzu,  on  his  Mtani  from  the 
Grecian  expedition  ;  bat  this  could  not  h»ve 
been  the  com,  as  tiiey  were  atill  atatiding 
\a  the  time  uf  Alexander.  After  the  buildmg 
of  Seleacift  and  C'tesiphon,  Babylnu  Iwcame 
gradually  deserted  ;  and  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerome  that  the  space  within  tbe  Kalle  was  oun- 
mtad  b;  the  Parthian  kings  into  a  rojal  hun- 
ting park.  From  this  period  we  cease  to  bear 
of  Babylon  as  a  city,  but  aotwithstanding  su 
many  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  hare 
passed  away,  tradition  still  coutinaea  to  iden- 
tity both  in  name  and  situation.  The  town 
of  Hilieh  is  said,  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
to  be  built  oa  tbe  site  of  Babel  ;  and  some 
gigantic  mine  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity, 
are  believed  to  be  remains  of  that  ancient 
metio|ioli8.  Porter  remarks  that  wben  we  con- 
sider tliat  ao  many  centuries  hnve  passed  since 
Babylon  became  a  deserted  hsbitatioti,  and 
that  it  yet  lay  in  the  ueighbourhuod  of  popu- 
lous Dationa,  our  anrprise  ought  to  he,  not 
that  we  &nd  so  tittle  of  its  remains,  bat  that 
we  See  ao  much.  From  her  fallen  towers 
have  arisen,  not  onW  all  tbe  present 
fiitiee  in  hw  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like 
herielf,  are  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust. 
Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find  four 
capitals,  at  least,  built  out  of  her  remains. 
Seleaeis  by  the  Qreeks,  C'teaiphon  by  the 
Parthiana,  Al  Modain  by  the  Persians,and  Kufa 
by  the  Caliphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and 
oantvanaaries  without  number.  C'lesiphori  was 
built  by  the  Parthians  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Babyloit.  Its  mina  are  to  be  seen  on  the  east- 
am  shore  of  the  l^gria,  eighteeu  luiles  south 
of  Bagdad,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  the 
ramparts  and  fosse  of  tbe  Grecian  city  of 
Selei'cia,  which  afierwarda  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  former,  under  tbe  name  of  Coohe, 
they  as8umed,wben  thus  united,  the  epithet  of 
Al  Modain,  or  the  cities.  C'teaiphon  was 
moat  admirably  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
formed  by  a  sudden  flexure  of  the  Tigris 
which  must  have  embraced  the  greatest  part 
of  the  town.  Its  foundation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  person, 
OB  it  would  seem  to  have  iucreaoed  gradually 
daring  a  anccession  of  many  years,  from  a 
catnp  to  a  city.  Pacoras,  supposed  to  be 
OrodeaJciDgoftheFsrthiEUU,  and  contemporary 
ivitb  Anthony,  is  thought  to  be  the  firat  who 
iniTounded  it  with  walls,  and  mode  it  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  woe  sacked, 
together  with  Seleacia,  by  the  generals  of 
Uarcua  Anreleua,  A.  D.  165,  and  afterwards 
tiy  the  emperor  Severus.  It  became  the  favour- 
ite winter  reaidence  of  the  powerful  aucces- 
K>rs  of  ArtaxBTxea,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Bud,  the  general  of  the  kalU  Omw,  A.  D. 
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637.  The  sack  of  C'taeiphon  was  followed  by 
ita  gradual  decay,  and  little  now  remains,  but 
part  of  the  palace  of  Chosroes  (called  Tak-i- 
Eesra,  the  arch  of  Ghosroee)  a  melancholy  em- 
blem of  the  glory  of  its  master.  It  ia  seen 
from  afar  on  the  plain,  and  presents  a  front 
of  three  hundred  feet  iu  length  by  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  iu  depth,  having  in  its  centra 
a  vaulted  hall,  a  hondred  and  six  feet  iu  height 
to  the  top  of  tha  nrch,  the  span  of  which  is 
eigbty-five.  The  Ali  Capi  at  Ispahan  and 
gates  of  the  palace  of  Delhi,  sink  into  inaigni* 
ficauce  beside  the  Tak-i-Eesra.  The  city 
walls,  nhich  appear  to  have  been  of  very  great 
thickness,  mayalso  be  traced  to  a  coitsiderabla 
distance  on  both  bauke  of  the  river.  Thewunea 
of  Selsucia  and  Cteeiphon  are  very  frequestly 
confounded  by  the  early  Christian  writers ; 
but  the  cities  stood  on  opposite  sidea  o£  tha 
river  Tigris,  and  were  built  at  different  periods. 

Layard  Nineveh,  Vol.  I.  p.  2i2.  Rinneir't 
Geographical  Mtmoir,  p.  253-54,  273,  274, 
Porter't  Travelt.  J.  B.  Frattr't  Travdt,  p.  8. 
See  Euphratee.  Ealneh.  Kasr.  Keera.  Seleucia. 
Tigris. 

OUA  KALaNQ.  Tah.  Cnrcuma  angns- 
tifolia. 

OUBAB  CHINI.  Hind.  Fipw  cnbeba, 
Cubebs,  properly  Kabab  Cbial 

CUBBON.  Sir  Mark,  one  of  India's  abk 
and  distuiguisbed  stateamen.  Ha  landed  at 
Madras  about  A.  D,  1800,  and  acquired  his 
firat  knowledge  of  India  under  hla  unole,  air 
Mark  Wilks,  then  Resident  at  Myeore.  He 
succeeded  bia  intimate  friend  Sir  William 
Uorriann  as  Commissary- Qenenl  in  1827, 
in  1834>  was  selected  by  Lord  William 
Bentiock  to  succeed  that  officer  and  his  col- 
league,  Ur.  Maclaod,  as  sole  commissioner 
for  Mysore,  and  the  principality  of  Coorg, 
in  the  capture  of  which  he  had  shared, 
was  shortly  afterwards  added  to  his  cha^a. 
Sir  Mark  Cnbbon  had  here  tbe  administrattoa 
Native  State  preserving  its  native  insti- 
tutions, bat  guided  and  directed  by  British 
-ifficers.  This  problem  has  since  been  followed 
n  the  PuuJBub,  and  haa  stood  the  sternest 
trial  The  Mysore  country  had  been  exhausted 
by  insurrection,  famine,  and  misrale,  under 
ther^ah,  but  sir  Uark  Cubbon's  wise  and 
Tigorone  career  establiihed  the  value  of  tha 
principle  of  government  embodied  in  tha 
Mysore  system.  He  died  at  Suez,  on  hia  way 
to  Britain,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  of 
Manghold,  lale  of  Man.— J^ona'i  Herald, 
ifay  22.  Sdediotufrom  th*  Rteordt  <if  tha 
Gcvemmml  of  India,  Foreign  Dtpartwunt, 
No.  11,  Ctnnu  of  Ae  Punjai),  and  AdKinii- 
tratvm  of  Mytore, 

CUBEBAS,    Sp.    CUBEBES.    Fb.  CU- 

BBI.    It.    Cnbeba,  tiie  Piper  cnbeba. 


CUCHITAHA. 

CUBEBS. 
Kftbatuh  Ab.  |  llmmuB  Hbfaoi,. 

SiDbBu-kuawk     Bdbm.    Kibsbeh,  Cabab- 


Pbhs. 

PoBt. 

Eub«b)i  RvB. 

Soghuidk-inuiebn  Si  Hi. 
Wilga-merjg  Simqh. 

CubebM  He. 

Yal-mullighu  Tam. 

Chalavx  mirrialu  Til, 
EnrGyuoa  Ydhahi. 


Cubab  

Cnbebei  Fe 

EubabsD  Obi 

DumU  mirahl.      Htm 
Kabab-cliini  „ 

Cabebi  II 

Kumiuikiu  Jav. 

Piper-cubebs  Lat. 

Ima  barekoT :  KAmun- 

ku«    timuakui,  ko- 

munkui.kamukai 

The  Cabeb  pBpper.aa  it  appears  in  commerce, 
is  stated  to  be  tbe  frnita  of  two  different 
apecies  of  Piper,  tbe  Piper  cabeba,  and  P. 
caricaiii,botliof  them  natives  of  Java,  to  nbicb  ia- 
laud  their  cultivatioa  appears  to  be  confined.  In 
the  Javanese  laugaage  its  name  is  Kumnnkiu, 
and  this  is  its  only  specific  one,  for  the  Malay 
name  lada  barekor,  meaning  "  tailed  pepper," 
is  a  factitiooa  one  derived  from  the  appearance 
of  tbe  dried  fruit,  which  baa  always  the  foot- 
stalk adhering  to  it.  Tbe  frnjt  of  Piper  cube- 
ba,  when  ground,  should  afford  10  per  100  of 
eBsential  oil,  ondistiUation  with  water. — Jrnne, 
Oravifw(£»  Diet,  pags  117. 

CUBE  8PAE,  or  crystaline  carbonate  of 
lime|ofgood  quality,  occurs  in  Nell  ore,  Kurnool 
and  Cuddapah.  It  is  used  in  tin  plates  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  and  as  a  sonrce 
of  very  pure  lime.  Rbomb  spar  or  Dolomite 
spar  alsooccurs  in  Cuddapab, 

CUBIT.  Hat'h.  Hind.  A  measure  of 
length,  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point 
of  the  middle  finger.  The  Kgyptiaue  made 
use  of  the  cubit  measure  divided  into  six 
band- breadths,  or  twenty-four  fingers,  and 
alio  of  tbe  royal  cubit,  which  consisted  of 
this  lesser  cubit  and  a  band-breadth  over. 
Tbe  royal  cubit  contained  twenty  English 
inches,  and  two-thirds.  The  Jews  made  use 
of  the  same  measure  for  length  of  a  cubit  and 
a  band-breadth.  The  Egyptians  measured 
longer  distances  by  tbe  Scheenus  of  about 
six  miles  in  length.  Laud  was  measured  by 
the  aroura  or  half  acre,  which,  if  square, 
measured  a  hundred  cubits  on  each  side. 
That  a  measure  nearly  the  same  wns  in  use 
from  the  earliest  times  we  learn  from  the  nze 
of  the  pyramids.  Exactly  such  was  the  cubit 
used  in  making  the  five  smaller  pyramids  of 
Gfiz&h.— Egypt.  Intm-ipt  Snd  Stria^  pi.  46. 
BiekU  ch.  XI,  5.  Berodotui,  lib.,  II.  168. 
Vyit't  Fyraaiids  in  Sharpe't  Hitlory  of  Egypt 
7ol.  I.,  167. 

CUBTA  KAN YA,  from  Cubja  {the  spine) 
of  the  virgin  (Eiiiiyait 

CUCHHOUBA.  a  small  rajpoot  olan,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  in  Ooruckpoor. — 
£^iot. 

CUCHWAHA,  properly  Cusbwaha,  be- 
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CDCKOW. 

ing  descended  from  Cush  or  Kosbt,  tin 
eldest  t  eon  of  Bama.  This  is  a  calebnttl 
rajput  tribe.  Tbe  rana  of  Amber  is  of  the 
race  who  chum  descent  from  Cuih,  second 
■on  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayodbya,  who  mignttd 
and  built  the  fort  of  Rotas,  on  the  Sose. 
Aotheutic  history  commences  in  A  D.  291 
with  n^a  Nola,  who  founded  Ntrwu  or 
Nishidr.  Amber  or  Dundhwar,  tbe  early 
capital  of  Jeypore,  was  built  by  Jey  Siogb, 
and  was  a  city  of  great  architectnral  beaotj. 
According  to  Tod,  Amber  gave  its  name  to  a 
rajpoot  dynarty  of  the  Soorya  Yania  race, 
a  scion  of  Nirwar. —  Tod,  Thomas'  PHntep's 
AntiquUia,p,  259.  Mliot,  Supp.  Olon. 

CUCHILLOS.    Sp.     Kuives. 

CUCH-MAKDA  PAT.  Bkho.  Hnni. 
Corohorus  olitorine. 

CUCHUNAR.  Hind.  Banhinia  acumi- 
nata. 

CUCHWABEE.    SeeEeUt. 

CUCIFERA  THEBAICA. 
DuDm  trM  I  Byplume  ooriaoea   Gmt 

Qingerbremd  tree  | 

The  HyphEue  exclusively  inhabit  Upper 
Egypt,  especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbe- 
bus,  whence  it  is  named  Cudjera  thtbatM. 
Clurapa  of  it  occur  near  Thebea.  Its  itea^ 
instead  of  growing  without  brancbes  lik« 
other  palms,  forks  two  or  three  times,  thu 
asBQming  the  appearance  of  a  Pandanua.  Hm 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  angular, 
irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  colour,  tad 
bas  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritions  rind. 
Tbe  albumen  of  tbe  seed  is  hard  and  semi- 
trans  parent,ai>d  is  turned  into  beads  and  other 
little  ornamenlB.  Its  brown  mealy  rind  resem- 
bles gingerbread. — Eng,  Cj/e.  p.  385. 

CUCKOW. 
Koel  Hind.  |  3Ao*ph  Hu. 

Gucalus  canorus,  is  the  European  Cuckoo, 
of  Eurupe,  Asia,  Africa,  Malay  countriea,  and 
nnon  iu  the  Himalaya,  visiting  the  ^ilaiM 
during  tbe  cold  season.    The  Indian  cockowi 

the  noisy  koel,  remarkable  for  the  <ii««iiniiiir 
sezes,and  for  pamsitically  faying  iu  tbe  nests 
of  the  crow.  The  Coucol,  or  Crow-Pheaaaut,  is 
another  noisy  and  cooapicuous  bird  wbenrer 
there  is  a  little  jangle  ;  the  Eunipean  Cuckoa 
will  now  and  then  turn  up,  mors  frequently  ia 
the  barred  plumage  of  immaturity.  Amongst 
the  birds  of  Tenasserim  is  a  Cnckow,  inte^ 
mediate  in  size  to  C  microptema  and  C  p*- 
liooephatus,  and  according  best  with  Ifc 
HodsjsoD's  C.  aaturatus,  which  differs  li* 
0.  microptenis,  Goald,  chiefly  in  its  «t^ 
bill,  tike  that  of  C.  canorus ;  if  it  be  no^iB- 
deed,  the  veritable  C.  microptems  of  tfiaU. 
Ut.  Blyth'i  Report.  See  Birds;  Coel,  CncnUdB, 
Cucolaoj  Eamsri,  Koel. 
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CUCUBALUS  DRABA,  Garrtner.  A  plant 
of  the  Alpine  v^et&tion  of  Kedarnnth,— 
Soffmeiiter  TravtU. 

CUCULID^,  tL«  Cuckow-Tribe,  or  Cuo- 
loiM,  a  fiimily  ol  Swnaorial  Birda,  placed  by 
CDVierand  Leesoa  next  t<i  the  Wrjnecke, 
Tunx.  Among  the  birds  of  Tetiasaeriin  is  a 
Cnckow,  intermediate  in  size  to  C.  miorop- 
teriu,  and  C,  poliocephahia,  and  according 
best  nith  Mr.  Hodgson's  C.  luituratus,  which 
differs  from  C.  microptorus,  Gould,  chiefly  in 
its  Bmaller  bill,  like  that  of  C.  canorus  ;  if  it 
be  not,  indeed,  the  veritable  C.  microptems  of 
Gould. 
Fam.    Cnaali^N.  10  gen.,  30  ip.,  vie, 

Sii5/am.  CuculiDie,  3  gen,.  2  aubgen.  17  Bp.,  vie., 
9  Cuculai :  2  Suraicidus :  3  Chryaucocoji :  1  Gudj- 
Duiii*;  2  Oxylophut. 

ftii  >tn.  Phainieophunffi,  vie.  I  D«yIophu»  ;  3 
PbHoimphaui ;  5  Qnncluibomua :  1  Binortbs ;  i 
Tacoocau;  6  GentrophuB — Mr.  B^yth't  Report- 

CUCULUCJ  CANORUS  ibe  Common  Cuc- 
koo of  Enrope,  Aein,  Africa,  Malay  uonntries  : 
isGommou  in  the  IIima]aya,Ti3iting  the  plains 
dnring  the  cold  hca^on. 

CUOULUS  MACULATU3.  Gmel.  C. 
mindanenuB.  C  niger.  C.  scolopaceus,  Linn 
are  synonima  of  Endjiiamis  orienlalis,  Linrt. 

CUCUMBER, 
l^uchjim  .Xiniop.  |  Khekra  Hum. 

Emaja  Arab,  j 

The  cucumber  is  grown  from  seed  at  all 
Beasona.  The  plants  should  never  be  too  close. 
It  thrives  tn'all  parts  of  India,  and  grows  with 
niioh  or  little  water  ;  and  if  allowed  to  climb 
over  sticks  or  trellis  work,  is  out  nf  the  way 
of  jackals  and  porcupiuea,  who  are  fond  <'f  the 
fruit.  The  natives  grow  them  in  their  fields, 
in  the  oold  season,  amcingst  grain  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  of  rivers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  cucumber  of  Nnmbers 
3ti.  H  is  the  Cucumis  melo,  the  melon. — 
Jaffrey.     See  Cucnmin. 

CUCUMBER,  CLIMBING  INDIAN 
Uno.  syn.  of  Zanoiiia  indica,  £t,tn. 

CUCUMBER  SEED  OIL. 

AntimuD-Uj  Hiaiak       J  TiJIerikai  jennai    Tak. 
Mu.AT.  I  Dob*  k>ta   uuua      Til. 

TimuD-biji-miniak  | 

A  cUar  edible  oil,  obtained  by  exprcasion 
'from  the  seeds  of  Cocurbita  pepo  and  C.  niela- 
•pepo.  The  plants  of  the  cucumber  family 
frequently  supply  a  bland  oil,  which  is  used 
in  the  East  aa  a  lamp  oil   and    for  cooking. 

CUCUMBER  TREK  Enq.  Averrohoa 
bilimbi,  WHOa. 

CUCUMIS.  A  genns  of  plants  belonging  to 
-tba  nat.  order  Cucurhitacese,  comprehending 
rtbe  melon,  the  caoumber  and  some  sorts  of 
'gonrd.  The  ladiau  species  of  cucumis 

O.  intsgrifoUoB.  I      C.  trigonoa. 

C.  mslo.  C.  turbiaatus. 

C  momordich  C  nliliaiiiiiiia. 

C.  pubetoeni. 
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CUCUHIS  HELD. 

Two  delieiouB  varieties  of  melon  gn« 
wild  in  Marwar,  Beekaneer  and  Jessul- 
uieer  :  tbey  are  very  small  and  high  flavored, 
and  are  exported  aa  delicacies.  They  probably 
are  the  Cucumis  madraspatauus  {Hind,  Bun- 
gunuk)  and  the  Cucumis  turbiaatus  (Zftnd 
Kackari.) 

tha-Khwa-Kh;en,     GuBU, 
„        „     megj'ouiig  Btntll. 
„        „    koukyen    Buui. 
„       „    lat  Bush. 
btee  htouk  sau,  Boku,  are  speciea  of  Cucnmia. 
— Irvine.  Med.  Top.  p.  209.  £ng.  Cye.    VoigL 
tf.  Ic. 

CUCUMIS  ACUTANGULUS.  Likh,  ^d. 
of  Lufiit  acutangnia,  iioxb. 

CUCUMIS  CITKULLUS.    Sx&.  Syn.  of 
Cuonrbita  cilruJlus,  Linn, 
CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHJS,  Linh. 

Citrullui  culocjutbia,     Sekrixti. 

Tumbi                   B*is.  i  VUhola  Rca. 

Colooynth  gourd     Eho.  I  KarUma  Sdtlu. 
Ghurumba            Hind.     Manghuiie      Tauca-lHD, 

I  Kbartuma  „ 
Fruit 

Hanial         Aa.    Bias.  I  Poiknoiid.kai  Taw. 

I   IndtlLJUl  HlKD. 

Seeds. 
Tukhm  Pkiu.  |  TumDia.  Pxre. 

This  plant  furnishes  the  colocynth  of  tlie 
European  pliarmacopfeas.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  luost  of  the  arid  sandy  tracts 
of  the  Punjab,  from  Delhi  up  to  Peshawar, 
on  the  Corumaiidel  coast,  at  Kaira  in  Guz- 
erat,  Tirhut,  the  Doab,  in  tlie  deserts  by  the 
Jordan  and  uearSinai,iuTurkey  and  in  Nubia, 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
smooth,  and  yellow.  When  ripe  it  is  peeled, 
and  dried  iii  a  stove,  wben  it  hecumes  iriutish, 
very  dry,  and  spongy  ;  in  this  state  it  is  met 
with  in  commerce.  It  in  inodorous,  but  has 
an  extremely  bitter  nauseous  taste  and  a 
disagreeable  smell.  The  pdum  and  seed 
produce  exceedingly  powerful  catliartic  and 
emeticefrects,aiidau  extract  is  u&edinmediciae. 
The  fresh  root  is  uted  as  a  tooth  brush,  and 
dried  and  [lowdered  is  given  as  a  purgative. 
— Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Hoj/ls  Pharmaeopaa. 
0' Sliaughntity.  Cyc.  p.  252.  Irvine  Mtd  Top 
209.  BelUio. 

CUCUMIS  IN DICUS.     See  Li.ffa  amara. 

CUCUMIS  MADEKASPATANUS-Lmw. 
syn.  of  Bryonia  snabrella. 

CUCUMIS  MELO.  Lira. ;  W.  and  A.  ■ 
Roxb.  ' 

Batikh,   Muik  meloa  Ar.  [  Eharbnxeb  Pebc 

Kbar  buj  Buio.    Suda  Pubbt 

Tba.khwa-timwB    BDaM.     Falia 
Khirbuia  Dux.  j  Ghidro  ^tm. 

Uelan  ;  Sweat  melon  Gno.  lUU.Komadu  SiHGB. 
KharbuEa  Hmn.  |  MuUm  pallam        Tul 

Lalto-frsDgi  Malat.  |  Hulam  pandu         Til, 

Biks  kiia  Maxial.  |  Karbaja  dosa  „ 

The  native  country  of  this  valuable  plant  is 
nnkDOwn.  Liannus  Bays  Taitary,  bat  be  does 
-    ■  414  -  o-^ 
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■stcivfl  hia  snAorit;.  DeCuidnlle  hjs  Asia;  {OaonmtMr 
Eoibnrgh  only  ki.ew  it  in  a  cultivatoJ  state  in  Cu""'"'  t 
tn^ical  India;  and  Frofemur  Ro^Ie  aeema 
anMqnurit«d  with  any  wild  Btaiiou  for  it  in 
tbe  Himalaya  tegiuoa.  It  is  cultiTat«d  id 
Psraia  and  Afghaoistan,  tbe  Punjab,  and  all 
OTer  India.  From  tima  immemorial  Cashmir 
has  beau  famung  for  the  excellence  and  abuu- 
dance  of  its  melona,  whiob  form  a  atHple 
article  of  the  food  of  the  inbabitanta,  and  the 
ntelonB  of  Mnltan  and  Jhatig  are  excellent. 
Dr.  3.  L.  StiwBTt  says  that  this  cele- 
brated fruit  rapidly  degenerates  if  sown  in  tbe 
plains.  In-Kabut  it  thrivoa  and  iaiii  perfec- 
tioa  in  October  and  November,  when  the  first 
frost  tonchee  the  plauL  It  ia  largely  taken 
for  ule  to  the  city  of  Peshawar, — Hoxb.  iii. 
720.  Voigt.  58.  Eng.  Cge.  p.  263.  Dr.  J.  L. 
SUw^rt,  p.  96. 

CUC0MI8MOM0RDICA,RoxB.;  W.&^ 
CuoumU  lauricatiu  IfiUii.  t  Honardio  latita  Aui. 


CnCOKlS  TDBBBOSm 


Fduu. 


Tia. 


phaoti  BtHQ.  I  Eakari  ku  Tav. 

Phoot  HiMD.    £arliaU  W  „ 

7uli  „        Fadda  dou  kaia     Tbl. 

£^kra  PcHJ.  I  Mutlu  doia  bala        ^ 

Cultivated  throughout  India  ;  when  young 
ia  a  good  Bubatiiate  for  the  common  cncam 
ber.  Seeda  now  and  then  ground  into  a  meal. 
When  the  fruit  ia  ripe,  it  eaten  with  a  little 
BOgar,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  melon,  and 
reckoned  very  wholesiime  ;  natives  use  it  in 
curriea.— Am*.  '»■  ^25.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  p. 
97    Voigt.  5S.  AiMii^  P- 236. 

CUCUMI8  MURICATUS.  Willd.  ayn. 
of  Cucumia  moraordica. 

CUCUMXS  PSIiUDO-COLOCTNTHIS. 
AoTLK.  A  plant  of  northern  India,  where  it  is 
called"  Indrayiin,"  and  "  Biali«>mbhee."  The 
fruit  is  aimilur  in  quality  tii  colocynth,  and  is 
aubstituted  in  northern  India  for  the  true  ar- 
ticle, the  real  colocynth,  and  is  called  by  the 
names  applied  by  Dr  Ruyle,  to  hia  Psaudo- 
colooynthia.— O'A'AawsAneM^,  p.  345.  See 
Cucnmis  colooynthis. 

CUCaMIS  PDBESCENS.  WiLLD.jIT.ifc  A. 
Byn.  of  Cucumis  maderaspatanua,  £ox6. 
Po*l'»  Caouraber     Enq.  I  Chibbur  Sisdhi. 

PnbMeauc  Cucumber  „        Eekrl  Sinoh. 

Jhiai  HiHD.    Kodi  Bndinga         Tbl. 

Bun-Bomnk  •>      I  K»<JI  buiUina  „ 

Ban^aeak  Pbbl  J  Nella  boding*  „ 

OavakehlTiikihainQSAni  ( 

Qrowa  wild  in  south  India,  in  the  Punjab, 
Bindastan,  Bengal,  and  the  peuinaula.  Its 
small  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though 
tbey  do  not  cultivate  the  plant ;  on  ripening 
it  becomes  aromatic— fioift.  iii.  723.  Voifft. 
B9.  Dr.  J-  L.  Stetoart,  p.  97. 

CDCOMja  8ATIVD8.    Limh. 
Kamd  An,  I  Eaokari  Duk- 

Ein  Bkiq.    Kira-kuikarsi  „ 


Common  Caouiuber  „  MatnilU 
Ein,aI«oSiua  Uiini.  |  Soi^Ma 
AntunuQ  1Cai.it.     Bata  Eakiri 

Timuma  ,,        |  Pipingya 

MullBQ  velleri,  Ualiu.  |  Unlu  veliri 
Uullan  beUari  ,,       I  Vellorikai 

Caukrikai  „       [  Doaa  kaia 

TheOU. 
Knnkuri-kebiiijka-tdiDiri.  |  Oil  oIC 
VallBriverei  yeanir      Tah.  |       aaed  KNO. 

This  is  commonly  grown  aud  largely  uMd 
all  over  India,  but  most  Europeans  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  digest.  Cuon]ubers,of  theC.  aatinuuid 
utiUiaimus,  are  conenmed  in  iniraense  qou- 
titiea  by  the  Karens  and  Barmaiis,  who  aacoa 
to  prefer  them  large  nnd  yellow,  rather  thin 
plaok  them,  when  green  and  tender. 

Tbe  seeds  of  this  and  of  C.  Dtilissimas  are 
officinal,  being  considered  cooling  This  may 
be  the  Balam  khira,  or  hill  citoDmbei  men- 
tioned by  Lowther, — Mr.  Jafrtg.  Drt-SoA. 
iii.  720.  Voigt.  69.  J.  L.  Suu>arl,p.g7,a»d 
Maton. 

CUCUMIS  TUBEROSDS.  Hitmb. 
Adulay  Kai,  Tam.  |  Cuaia  Eua  Tu. 

Nellay  plkn  „     | 

Thia  ■■  a  pot  vegetable  not  much  in  reqnti^ 
but  it  is  eaten  by  tlieoommanpeople,whoBiiks 
it  into  curry.  It  grnws  wild  in  cotton  mhIi 
of  north  Tinnevelly.  It  is  very  prolific,  and 
on  waste  lands,  headlands  he.,  in  great  timn- 
dance.  A  cooly  load  of  tuber  givaa  six  lirgi 
measures  of  fine  flour,  considered  by  tin 
natives  who  use  it  as  a  moat  exoelleut  braad 
stufi!  One  measure  of  the  flour  is  cunadeied 
equul  to  two  measures  of  the  Panicnn 
gloBsarium,  wtioh  latter  ia  the  stifle  food 
of  North  Tinaevelly.  The  mode  of  ^nga- 
ing  the  flour  is  simple.  The  tabera  are  walk- 
ed aud  pealed ;  then  redneed  to  a  bnuKd 
a  rough  stone;  after  which  it  is  wash- 
ed precisely  like  arrowroot  ;  the  waabii^  ex- 
tending over  seven  or  dgbt  days,  when  the 
starch  is  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flour  it  aliooat 
as  white  aa  arrowroot  it  is  reduced  to  conjea 
quite  aa  easily,  by  pouring  boiling  water  apon 

spoonful  or  two  which  has  been  first  moia^ 
led  with  cold  water.  The  root  ii  not 
generally  known  to  the  nativea,bnt  the  frait,  a 
small  capsule  used  in  sweetmeats,  is  knova  to 
tbem  aa  the  AduUy.  It  yields  a  pnreitaieb^ 
as  a  means  of  supporting  life,  merely,  it  ia  pro- 
bably as  valuable  as  arrowroot,  asgo,  ta^oa, 
or  any  other  starch.  Tbe  nltimata  dielt- 
tical  action  of  all  starchea  ia  the  nat 
and    the    preference    given     tq     snowroil 

due  to  its  flavour  alone.  Tbia  one  mab* 
good  jelly,  ^nt  it  smells  and  tastes  sli^ 
of  linseed  oil,  and  leaves  a  fahkt  IiBk 
taste  upon  the  palate  ;  and  nnleas  tkiibe 
due  to  want  of  care  in  its  preparatin  wl 
can  ba  gbt  rid  of,  it  would  not  bsai 
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to  Eanpeuu.  Ai  to  tha  natritioiu  qualitjr 
<rf  aUroh,  modem  Hsurdi  has  ihoim  it  to  be 
deficient  in  flBBh-producing  properties,  and 
tbtt  it  otm  only  be  called  stieDgthedng  when 
mixed,  u  it  nioAlIf  is  with  milk,  oi  flout 
contkining  gluten.  It  wonld  therefore  ep- 
peu  to  be  s  mistake  to  snppoae  that  k  an 
article  of  diet  it  can  be  equal  to  twice  the 
qnaotit;  of  floar  of  Paiiicam  grossariam, 
wliich,  in  all  probability,  besides  its  starob, 
eoDtains  a  considerable  (Quantity  of  gluten. 
The  starch  grannies  in  C>  tuberusa  are 
COBpound,  and  they  have  in  oonse- 
<[tMtice  a  very  different  shape  from  tbe 
varioiu  arrowroot  starches  fmm  whieli  they 
can  be  easily  distingnisbed  with  tbe  micros- 
cope. They  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller 
having  a  diamtter  leas  than  l-tl,0O0tbs  of 
an  inch.  The;  depolarize,  and  the  nsnal  black 
dot  can  be  seau  in  granules  of  l-5,O0UtbB  ot  an 
inoh  in  diameter. — Hoxb,  AtTutie,  p.  336. 
Sevd.  Jamtt.  F.  Ktanu,  MUiionary  S.P.6. 
Captain  J.  MUchtU,  0$^tr  ia  tharge  of  the 
ffovt.  Cent.  MtueumMadnu  Apri-fforticuUu- 
ral  Society' I  ProcMdingt,  April  1862, 

CUCUMIS  TUKBINATUS,  C.  trigonns 
and  C,  int^ifolia,  are  planta  nf  Bengal  and 
peninsnlai  lodia. — Roxb.  iii.  723, 

CUCUMIS  tJblTATA. 
Tallane-ku,  Tail  |  Dow  B>la  Tsl. 

Cuoumber  is  oomuouly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  and  eaten  when  ripe  ss  a  dosscrt.  Cu- 
cnmis  satjvus  and  ntillissimua  are  also  culti- 
vated to  a  great  extent  and  generally  eaten 
green,  without  any  preparation  vhaterer  :  tha 
country  cncnmbai  is  very  bitter  at  both  ends, 
and  these  should  be  cut  off  before  preparing 
for  salad.  To  the  penple  tbia  is  a  valuable 
fruit.— Jo/rey.  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

ODCUMIS  UTILISSIMU8.  RoxB.j  W. 
A  A 


Klsa.ut-tau1  Aa. 

KaakuT,«lnE*ritti  Bus 

Tba-khwa 

field  eucnmbar       Bno. 

Ourkel  Itmge  OzB. 


Eakri;  KikDi  UlsD. 
Kh  jar '  i-  bMirsng  Pa  a*, 
Dtiw  ;  H^skka  Duaa,  Tsl 
Pandili  dota  „ 

Dowkaii  „ 

Cultivated  throughout  India  and  to  a  eon- 
mderable  elevation  in  the  Punjab.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  seen  it  at  6,000  feet,  on  tbe  Bavi,  in 
the  bills.  This  gourd  attains  2  or  2^  feet, 
and  ia  stated  to  reach  the  extraordinary 
length  of  5  feet  When  ripe,  if  carefully 
gathered  and  suspended,  it  will  keop  good  for 
several  months,  from  wbicb  einnnutanoe  they 
are  valuable  for  long  Toysges.  It  is  pickled 
when  hslf  grown.  The  seeds,  like  tiiose  of 
tbe  other  eucnrbitaoeous  fruits,  contain 
moch  farinaceous  matter  blended  with  a 
large  portion  of  mild  oil ;  the  uativei  dry  and 
grind  them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  aa 
an  article  of  diet ;  ^ey  also  expTsaa  a  mild 
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oil  from  them,  which  they  nae  in  food  and  t« 
burn  iu  their  lampa  Experiments,  as  well  aa 
analogy,  prove  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourish- 
ing and  well  deserving  of  a  more  Mttenuvt 
culture  than  is  bestowed  on  thrm  at  present. 
Tbe  powder  of  tbe  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powei'fal  diureUe, 
and  serviceable  in  promotiug  tbe  passage  of 
saud  or  gravel.  In  Bosburgh's  time,  this 
agriculture  was  chiefly  conflued  to  tbe  Guntoor 
Circar,  where  these  seeds  formed  a  considera- 
ble branch  of  commerce. — Roxhurgiit  Flora 
Itidiat.  Vol.  i\i.  pp.  721-22.  Cat.  Ex.  1662. 
Soniifberger,  ii.  p.  265.  JDr.  Sltwarl,  p.  97> 
Voigl  p.  68.  O'SAaughneui,  p.  343-  Eng. 
Cye.  p.  252. 

CncnRBlTAC£li£.  A  natural  order  ot 
climbing  or  creeping  plants,  tbe  Gourd  tribe, 
chiefly  natives  of  hot  countries,  ranged  by 
Meisner  under  35,  and  by  Endlicher  under  28 
genera.  Of  titese  there  occur  in  Egypt,  Abyssi- 
nia and  Arabia  8  ;  in  Astracau  and  Feraiaaod 
tbe  LeTant  3  ;  in  China  and  Japan  5,  and  in 
the  East  Indies  160  species,  of  which  46 
are  natives  of  India. 


Kuivis. 

Li«iD>rlt. 

BrjroDU. 

81 

Lu&. 

Bryonopds. 

Malothria. 

Citrulloi. 

Momordica. 

Coocinis. 

MukU. 

Ouoomi.. 

12 

Pilogyns. 

OuQurbita. 

Brjthnpalnm. 

TriohduntbN. 

Zthneria, 

ajmi.op.talnm. 

2 

Some  of  the  species  afford  cathartics  of  rs- 
markabie  power,  other*  have  useful  edible 
fruits.  The  fruit  varies  mock  in  site,  form, 
and  external  characters,  but  is  generally  fleshy 
within,  and  its  pulp  ia  often  so  saturated  wi^ 
water  that  it  cannot  be  dried.  The  roots  of 
moat  of  the  order  contsin  starch,  often  aaio- 
oiated  with  an  acrid  poisonona  matter,  which 
can  be  separated  by  washing  the  powdered 
root  with  water,  iu  which  the  acrid  matter 
dissolvea,  while  the  atarch  ia  left.  Tbe  seeda 
of  most  of  the  order  are  of  a  mild  aweet  taat^ 
give  good  emulsions  with  water,  and  yield  % 
fixed  oil  by  expression.  Few  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  indigeooua  in  Europe.  In  tro- 
pical couolnes  this  order  gives  the  iubabitantt 
a  large  portion  of  their  food,  which  it  often 
affotda  of  the  finest  quality  in  the  most  arid 
deserts  or  on  barren  swamps  and  ialands.  In 
Fsraia,  China  and  Gaahmere]  they  are  cultivat- 
ed on  the  lakea,  on  the  floating  collectioaa  of 
weeds  common  in  these  localities ;  In  India, 
they  are  very  abundant,  uther  in  the  wild  or 
cultivated  state.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Hunter 
the  Citettrbilaeev  abound  in  fibres  of  great 
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length.     The  following 
dietotioal  apeaiea. 

Caeurbita  pqxk   Pump- 


1  a  list  of    the  chief 


OaoQima  molo  ;  Medou  -' 
C.  midUMpatooii*,    ... 

0.  pktesMEU,     < 

O.  mamordici,      

0.  mUtik.  Cncamber,  ... 
O.  ntiliaiimDB,     

Laffk  peaUDdroi    

„     MutaneiiUi 

Uomotdicactkuuiti»,     ... 


MeethB  kuddoo.  The  ie«di 
of  theie  yield  oil  b;  ez- 
preiBion,and  us  caoaiilet- 
(  ed  ''cooling  in  medicine." 
..  Torbool.  A  TUT.  TentoM. 
.    Psetlu. 

iKurboow.  Seeda  oil;,  uid 
readily  become  rancid. 
Roib.  H.  Ind.  iii.  p.  723. 

iWild,  DOBUDon  neu  Stiia. 
mnpore.  becomes  aromatic 

.    PbooL. 

{Ehteitk.  Fmit  conUin  id- 
gu-,ieeda  vield  a  mtld  oil- 
.    Kukree. 

Ohia. 
.     KBleetori. 
/KureUft.    Fmit     Blightl; 
t     bittet  and  tonic 
ChnchingB. 
.     Folv&l. 
Jungles  'Clraobi  ago. 


OCUSBITA  LOBATA. 
CUCUEBITAHISPIDA,  WiLLWMtwte. 


BeniDciw  cerifei 
Ciiourbita     „ 
Koomra 
Koibnaiito 
Puidri  diJkU 
Mitta  kadda 
Pumpkin 
White  Gourd 
Bed  pumpkin 
KambalnQi 


Fueh. 

Doe. 

Eno. 


CiteuibiU  pepo  Aot, 

Eukaroo  8^ 

Alu  pnhal  Sm 

Pueoiku  Ti 

Gum>di-kua  T 
Buordoo  GoonujJlMi    , 

BuJody         „  , 

Potti  gaomadi  , 


fj        „    cuciunerina, 

— Royle,p.  219.     ff  Shaugknrwy,  }>.  351. 

CUOUBBIT  A,  a  geniw  of  the  Cucurbit*e««, 
has  BIX  speciea,  but  only  four  have  been  cultivaU 
ed,  viz.  C.  maxima,  C-  ovifera  and  C.  peiw, 
which  include  all  pnmpkina,  gourde,  aquasliea 
and  v^etable  marrow,  and  C-  moachata,  the 
water  melon-    Of  theee,  there  are  iiinumerabte  j  Quara  tai 
varieties.     The  Barmese    names  for   species       .,      m'dai 
are  Boo  kha,  Thaka  hai  Sgau  ;  Thai  than  Sgau.  j  ^^^^^j'^^^'^^^^ 
A  number  of  melon,  cucumber  and  "kadu"  ,  wbiw  pumj 
seeda  are  included  among  oil  aeeda,  on  account    CaUbaeb 
of  their  yieldiiiK  oil- — Dnrwin.  jfaion.  Powell.  \  Kaddu 

CUCURBIT  A    ALBA.      Koxb.     ayn.     of   Tc-""  1.-^.1. 
Beuiacaaa  cerifora,  Savi. 

CUUURBXTA  AURANTIA,  the  Orange- 
Gourd,  ia  rather  more  tender  than  the  other 
speciea. — Bngl.  Cye.  p.  25S. 

CUCURBITA  CERIFERA.  Fian.  syn. 
of  Cuoamis  citvnllua,  Siit. 

CUCURBITA    CITRULLUS.   Lihn. 


In  India  tbe  young  unripe  fruit  of  tfaia  pump- 
kin la  eaten  by  all  the  natives,  and  it  ia  owd 
as  a  pot-vegetablej  being  much  and  jostly 
esteemed  both  by  Europeans  and  Natives.  Tht 
variety  called  in  Tamul  Kaliaiia  Pooeoibu, 
is  trbite,  and  from  old  custom,  and  as  a  reli- 
gious rite,  it  must  make  a  dish  at  every  Tamol 
marriage  dinner  :  it  is  aupposed  to  enaiut 
prosperity  to  the   wedded  pair. — Aimlie,  p. 


CUCURBITA  LAGENARIA.  Link. 

Lageoaria  volguil.  Betr. 

Kodoo  Bmo.      Bellachont         Ua 

Laoo  „         Kaddu 

Toomba  ,,  Ulavno  I 

IHurreakaddu.DoE.  Sum.    Teao  I 

.^   _  .  ._   _:i  Eo»Pl.     Diyalaba  S 


BiHD.     Gubbakayi 
„        Euuda  muj 
Halat.  I  IfelanDga 


Cucumus 
Belikh-iichi  Ar. 

Taimuj  ,*1bo  TarbuzBsHO. 
Tiloo  Laoo  ,. 

TurbuB  DUK, 

Water  melon  End. 

Samoka  also  T  nrbuzHiND 


aauka 


Lahpcno. 


Cbaya  pula 

Kitttoe  wombi 

Uindauo 

Cauho 

Picoha  ghadi 

Eomadu  , , 

FiCcba  Sbakara  Eomaii, 

al*o  Pitchakai, 

alao  Pit  obi  pallan:TAU. 
Darbuja  Tbl. 


SISD. 


Lamuja 

Mandeki 

Samangk*  ,, 

Fataka 

Hindus  nab  Pebb. 

'  In  India,  the  water  melon  ia  cultivated  in 
river  beda  and  in  alluvial  deposits  of  lakes, 
tanks,  &c.,  where  abundance  of  water  can  be 
had  ;  it  is  used  aa  a  dessert.  It  is  generally  oon- 
Btdered  to  be  the  melon  of  the  Jewn,  mentioned 
in  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  Tbe  juice  of  this 
fruit  ia  very  cooling,  and  is  said  to  do  well  for 
s  cooling  dnnk  in  typhne  hvit.—Powell. 
panj.  Prod-  Eng.  Cye.  p.  258.  Jafrey.  See 
Vegetahles  of  Sotithein  Indik, 
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Several  varieties  of  this  are  largely  cnlti- 
vated  in  India  and  are  eaten  dressed  in  differtat 
ways.  Thelongwhitegourdsare  bollowedont 
and  made  into  bunys  for  rafts  for  croasingriven. 
The  large  round  kind  are  used  fui  m^iiig  a 
kind  of  stringed  inetnunent  like  »  "sitsr",ca21- 
ed  in  Tamul  Einnayti,  and  ar«  hence  ttftotd 
Kinnnyri  OboorayksL  A  longer  and  narrow 
sort  are  employed  in  making  the  wind  instn- 
ments  called  in  Tamul  Magbadi  with  which 
tbe  snake-men  (Pamoo  Poodarer,  Tam.)  aticB 
Buakee  from  their  holes.  In  Cfaioa  the  dried 
bottle-gourds  are  tied  to  the  backs  of  childtoi 
on  board  tbe  btiats  to  assist  thsm  in  floatiog  if 
they  should  unluckily  &tl  overboard.  Tbe 
dried  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  is  hard,  aad  ii 
used  as  a  bottle  called  the  fakir's  bottl&  A 
wild  variety  Tita-lAoo,  b  poiaonons. — YoijU 
Airuiit't  Materia  Medico,  p.  I72,Z38L 

CUCDRBITA  LOBATA. 
Tinda,    Paitjas. 

In  tbe  Punjab  this  is  a  small  ronnd  gonrd 
when  young,  at  whioU  time  it  makes  a  most 
delicious  vegetable  for  the  table  :  the  fruit  is 
not  bigger  than  a  small  tanip.—J'otteU 
Band  Book, 
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CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.  Ddch.  ff..t  A- 
CucnrbiU  melopepo,  Riix\.  iii.  710. 
Suphiin  KuQini    BiHO.  I  Al  t  Kinawas. 

Suiri  KuiDTa  ,,     I  DkghftQ  Ladak. 

SKwiepbiyuiig     Bdrm.    Shakari oi Sfamkara 
Pha  fUDgkha  „  ihora  Maldl. 

I^rge  commoti  pump-         RaHu  uTed  Fini. 

kin  Ena.    Puihiu;  k*ia  Tam. 

ComiDoa  lugegQurd  „  „     ktray  „ 

MeliD  „        QumRddikaia  To- 

RedorSpuuli  gouTii,,  „      kun  ,, 

Uitlia  Saddu  I      BiKD.    Kiiihniuidainu  :  Ba~ 
HtJwa     »        !         „      I    gala ;  erra  gunimadi  „ 

CnltivAted  thmughout  India,  in  Kashmir 
up  to  6000  or  9000  feet,  luid  in  Liulak  up  to 
10,500  feet.  It  is  mads  tu  trail  over  houses 
and  trees.  It  needs  much  water  and  g 
The  fiuit  ia  very  lu^e  ;  nben  boiled  it 
taates  like  a  yonng  carrot,  and  ia  used  in 
variona  ways  ;  ita  leaves  are  boiled  a»  greena. 
—  'ioigi  59  Dr.  J.  L.  Slmart  Gen.  Med.  Top. 
p.  209. 

CUCURBITA  OVIFERA.  Linn. 
V«get*b]«  marroif    End.  |  SiDoaipiuiui  kai        Tan. 
Egg  bearing  gourd      ,,      | 

This  is  tlie  moat  wboleBome  of  the  CDcur- 
bitacese,  and  ia  largely  grown  by  the  mnrket 
gardeners  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  indigenous 
at  Astrachan  :  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable  of  easy 
culture  in  good  richsoil. — Jafi-eff,Voigi.  p.  " 
See  Vegetables  of  Southern  India. 

CUCCEBITA  PEPO.  K.jxb.  Syn.  of 
Ijcnincasa  cerifera,  Savi.  See  Cucumber  seed 
oil,  Cucurhitacete.     Gourds.     Oil 

CUOKA  AMROINENSIS.Dand.  A  tortoUe 
of  Mftlacca  ftiid  TenmtBerim  of  the  family  Tes- 
tudiuid(e.orderCbelunis,  Section  A.  or  ■'shield- 
ed Beptilea,  nhicb  may  be  tbua  shown  : 

Sic.    a.  Catapbrocta.  SLieldsd  Reptiln. 

op^nua.  CHELONu. 

Pam.  Teetudinid». 
Testudo  Indica,  Omfl.  Giilap. 
„        radiata,  Mow.  Ma^ag. 
„        atellala,  SUm.  Viug. 
„        pUtynotiu,  Bli/lh.   Biirdwin. 


Pah.  Geotmydidfc. 
Hanouria  Kmyi,  Graf.  Hoidsu. 
Geoemyda  grandis,  Qray.  TeniiHcriiii. 

„  tricariuato,  BlytK.  Cbaibaaca, 

Cuon  Amboinenui,  Daud.     Malaai 
Cyclemi)  ocbiculabiS  £cll.  Burmah. 

Fan.  EmydidEB. 
£mjs  Duehalia,  BIytK  -fava. 

„       HamiltoDii,  Oray.  Calantta. 

„        trijuga,  Sehnxigg.   Arskau,  Hadrru. 

„        "'ff^  Blyth.  TeiMMeriiD. 

TetraoQjx    Lmiodu,  Calcutta,  TanaaitriiD.     Dwn. 
and  Bib. 
B*tagur  liDeUni,  Cray.  8.  E.  India. 
„       thungii,  Ort]/.  Calcutta. 
,,        dbongoka,  Qrof.  Ccnlnl  ludia. 
„        bsrdmoreii,  Blyth.  Pegu. 
„        omllata,  D«m.  Calcutta. 
„       tiivitUU,  Z>Hiii.  Nival. 
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CUDDAPAH. 

PangihuT*  tectum,  BtU.  Calcutta. 
,,        trntori,  Qray.  Induf. 
„       flavivcnter,  OmMK.  BeiigaL 
„        Smitb,  Uun( A.   BiDgal. 
Platyrtemuin  tD^gaeaphalum,   Qray.  Hsrtabwi. 

Fail  Trionjcidm. 
Emjda  granota,  Grajr,  Calcutta. 

„        CejI'incniiiB,      Qray.   Ccylon- 
TrionjK  Oangeticvia,   C.  and   V.    Bangal. 

„        Ountherii,  .Cray.  Anikaii. 
Chitn  Indica,  <?ray,  Hooghl;. 

Fam.  Chelaitids. 
Sphargis  coriacea,  Linn.  TBuuierim  coaaL 

'mbricata,  Sehieeigy.  Bay  of  BetigaL 
~   ■      ~  ky  ol  B«iiga' 


Cayan 

Chelonia  vi^ta,  Echiotigg.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CUDBEAR,  is  a  powder  procured  from 
the  Lichen  tartaricus,  a  plant  found  in  Iceland, 
uaed  in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  or  crimson. 
Its  colors  are  not  dorabla  nhen  it  is  employed 
atone,  and  it  is  therefore  used  as  n  body  to 
other  expensive  dyes,  ns  indigo,  cochineal, 
fcc.,  malung  them  more  lively.  It  is  used  but 
little  by  Uie  Chinese,  and  the  demand  in 
that  market  is  not  great. — Compendiom  De- 
tcriptitm.  See  Dyes. 

CUDDALORE.  a  town  on  the  Malabar 
ooast,  in  lat.  1  V  43'  N.,  long.  79"  50'  K— 
Horiburgh. 

CUDDAM.  HiMD.  Nanclea  cadambs,  pro- 
perly Kaddamba. 

CUDDAPAH,  one  of  the  two  great  collec- 
torates  (Bellftry  the  other,)  into  which  the 
Ceded  Districts  are  divided.  It  lies  be- 
tween Lat.  13°  5' and  16''20' Long.  77o48'and 
79«  50*.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
of  the  Kumool  country  and  the  district  of  Qun- 
toor,  oil  the  south  by  Mysore  and  North  Arcot, 
on  the  west  by  Bellary  and  Knrnool,  and  on  the 
east  by  Nellore  and  part  of  North  Arcot.  Of 
the  great  religious  institutions  in  the  aoutb  of 
India  are  Sri  Sailam  in  Ouddspab,  Conjeveram, 
Obellambram,  Srirangam,  &c.  There  are  also 
many  leligiuus  edifices  of  great  architectural 
merit,  very  worthy  of  being  depicted  and  pre- 
served for  the  beanty  of  their  sculpture  and  ele- 
gance uf  their  deBigii,8uch  as  theatonemantapam 

the  fort  at  Velio  re.  Utterly  used  as  an  arsenal, 
the  temples  at  Tanjore,  Gangondaram  and 
Tribhnwanam,  the  ruins  of  Bijanagar,  the  pa- 
godas at  Leepichi  in  Bellary,  and  of  Tarpatr; 
in  Cuddapah,  with  many  others  equally  worthy 
of  admiration,  in  secluded  and  desert  places, 
little  known  bejood  their  immediate  neigk- 
bourhood,  which  would  doubtless  reward  tiie 
institation  of  careful  inquiries.  Nearly  ait 
the  fineet  buildings  of  early  times  have  been 
constructed  of  etoue,  while  the  edifices  erectod 
within  the  past  50O  years,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  piles  at  present 
to  be  met  with,  are  of  brick.  If  the  range 
of  inqniry  is  extended  to  Hyderabad  and 
Mysore,  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
,The  Kizam's  territoriea  comprehend  the 
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seats  of  Bome  of  the  unaieai  tad  uioit  power- 
ful SQvereigntieB  of  the  Dekhan,  such  as 
Calynn,  the  capital  of  the  WeHteru  Chnlukya 
and  Bijala  raya  dynasties  ;  Oevagin,  or  Deu- 
ghur,  the  capital  of  the  Yadava;  Warangal 
that  of  the  Kakateja  ;  and  the  great  maboiQ' 
medan  principalities  of  GolbargBh,  subse- 
quently split  into  the  subordinitte  powers  of 
Bijapui-  the  Adil  Sbahi,  Ahmednsftgar  Nizam 
Shahi,  of  Goloonda  Kutub  Shahi,  Berar  Imad 
Shahi  and  of  Beder  Birud  Shahi,  Ike. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  L.  H'='2H'8' 
N.,  L.  78°  48'  E,  is  north-east  of  Madras, 
364  feet  above  the  saa.  It  gives  its  name 
to  a  revenue  coUectorate  with  a  population 
of  1,151,921.  CuddapaU  town  is  situated 
in  a  fork  of  land  about  seren  miles  to  tbewest 
from  the  itnion  of  the  Nallaniallai  and  Yetla- 
mailai  ranges  of  hills.  It  has  hilly  and  level 
lands,  and  much  black  soil  suited  for  indigo 
and  cotton  growth,  but  few  trees.  The  Fenuar 
river  flows  through  it.  The  soil  is  saline- 
Diamonds  are  washed  for  in  its  livers. 

GUDDOO  also  EaU  KatkL  Goz.  and  Hind. 
Helleborus  niger. 

CUDIILE  FASJAN  TENNAI.  Tam.  Oil 
of  Sterculia  fcetida. 

CUERO.     Sp.  Leather. 

CUFIC  WRITING.  See  Khalifah. 

CUIR.     Fb.  Leather. 

cum  DE  RUSSIE.    Fb.  Russia  leather. 

CUIVRE.     Fr.  Copper. 

GUIVREJAUNE,  also  LATNOU.  Fe. 
Brass. 

CULA.  Sanso.  a  race. 

CULAEA,  ALSO  KDTAKA,  also  VE- 
SHAMOSTI  BEJ0M.    Sans.  Nux  vomica. 

CULEMBERRI.  or  CALAMBERRL 
Singh.  Calamander  wood. 

CULLEN,  General,  of  the  MadrAs  Artillery, 
long  a  Resident  at  the  court  of  tbe  mjah  of 
Travancore  ;  fur  half  a  century  a  distinguish- 
ed coutributor  to  physical  science  in  India. 
Author  of  Geological  features  fi-om  Madras  to 
Bellary,  Mad.  Lit.  Trans.  1827,  v„I.  I,  pact 
I,  33.  Account  of  the  fall  of  rain  at  different 
stntions  on  tbe  Western  Ghauts,  Rep.  Brit. 
Asa.  1844,  1846,  vol.  11.23.  On  the  influ- 
ence of  trees  on  climate.  Mad.  Lit.  Trans, 
vol.  XV.  450.  He  was  an  old  and  futhful 
soldier — one  of  the  number  who  assisted  the 
tate  East  India  Company  in  laying  the  found- 
ations of  an  empire  which  bas  become  the 
wonder  of  modern  civilization.  He  was  of 
the  season  of  1804.  He  berved  in  the  field  at 
Candeiah  and  Berar  in  1805  and  1806  with 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  6  pounders  with  the 
2nd  Cavalry  and  7th  Regiment  If.  I.  under 
Captain  H.  Scott  at  the  surprise  of  a  large 
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CULLENIA  ESCELSA- 

body  of  Mahrattaa  in  December  1805,  vhto 
four  guns,  with  all  their  camp  and  bsggige 
were  captured.  He  was  present  at  the  at- 
tack and  capture  of  St.  Denis,  Isle  of  Minri- 
tiuB  and  Bourbon  in  1810,  and  with  tbe  (nrM 
employed  against  Kumool  in  1815.  Hett- 
taiiied  the  rank  of  Colonel  on  Ist  October 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  uini- 
versary  of  this  event.  He  was  pizetletl  t 
Lteiiteiiant  General  on  the  lllh  November 
1851.  He  was  endowed  with  literaty  uxi 
political  abilities  of  a  very  high  order,  indlia 
displomstic  skill  would  have  won  UTidoubttd 
laurels  in  a  more  stirring  arena  than  Travascore. 
even  iu  tbe  most  trying  times.  As  a  geologitt 
and  man  of  science  he  wss  favourably  kuowi 
to  the  scientific  world  ;  and  the  papers  contri- 
buted by  bimtothe  jouTualsof  various  leirwd 
societies  have  been  among  the  most  valotJila 
and  interesting  that  liave  appeared  iu  tbas< 
publications.  He  was  a  warm  patron  ul 
science,  and  spiired  neither  expense  nor  in- 
dividual eSbrt  in  promoting  the  cause,  ud 
advancing  scientific  investigations.  Re  bad 
been  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Go- 
vernor of  ^Madras,  and  subsequently  Camnui- 
sary  General  of  the  same  Presidency.  Ou  tit 
decease  of  Lieutenant  Golouel  T.  Mscleto, 
General  Cnllen  wiis  appointed  Resideotof 
Travancore  and  Cochin  on  tbe  8th  Septemba 
1840,  and  retired  on  Che  lUhJaunary  1860; 
BO  that  he  remained  in  office  for  nearly  £0 
years.  His  total  period  of  service  eiwnileil 
over  58  years  and  8  month",  spent  in  Iadi», 
with  the  exception  of  a  furlough  nf  3  jew 
and  one  month  to  England.  Daring  bis  lennn 
of  office  as  Resident,be  succeeded  luesUbluh- 
ing  tbe  influence  of  the  Government  in  tbe 
councils  of  the  native  states,  on  a  solid  and 
perm.iiient  basis  i  and  never  at  uiy  former 
period  of  our  rule  WHS  British  ascendency  i" 
IVavaiicore  and  Cochin  greater  than  wlim  i>* 
resigned  his  important  charge  into  ttie  kADU 
of  his  successor.  Born  17th  M»y  1783.  He 
died  at  Allepey  ou  the  lat  October  1862. 
CULLENIA  EXCELSA.  W.  Ic. 

Durio  Zey linicui,      GanLur 
Kattoo-bodde        tiiNOH.  I  U>lu  koDJi  nunm  "^^ 
Kattoa  Leiiteju  „      | 

A  tree  of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  peninw- 
la  of  India,  and  common  in  tbe  CenUal  Pi"* 
vince  of  Ceylon,  ut  an  elevation  of  from  2idfS 
to  5,000  faet.  It  is  a  very  large  and  tall  tw 
trunk  straight,  from  60  to  80  feet  hi^ 
Wood  white,  rutber  open  grained,  appsroj 
ly  not  very  good,  but  the  outside  •* 
only  was  examined.  Under  the  microae(% 
its  longitudinal  section  is  very  pecuhai  ;<^ 
gether  such  as  Dr.  Wight  had  not  el«*^ 
observed.  Dr.  Gibson  had  not  met  wii  ™ 
tree    within     the    Bombay     bouDds--"^ 
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CULTIVATION. 

Wiyht  and  Gibson.  Thtaaitet  En,  Plant.  Za/l. 
Part.  I.  p.  28—9. 

CULLETTS  LIQUID  FOR  PRESKRVINa 
WOOD  and  iron  is  s  mixture  of  coal  tar, 
quick-lime,  and  powdered  charcoal,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  measures  (b;  bdk)  of 
the  tar,  to  one  menanre  of  tUe  lime  and  one 
of  t lie  charcoal.  Lime  is  freely  dissolved  iu 
coal  lar,  with  which  it  forms  a  cement 
vbioh  taJtea  readily  to  wood,  brick,  iron, 
or  other  building-  materialB  howe*er  wet, 
and  which  sets  with  nearly  the  cohesion  of 
mortar  op  hydraulic  lime.  With  the  addition 
of  the  charcoai,  mixed  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  state,  it  is  fonnd  that  white  ants, 
which  attack  and  destroy  creosoted  wood, 
were  effectoally  excluded,  carbon,  it  appears, 
beio^  especially  poisonous  to  them.  Six  pieces 
of  deodar,  or  Himalaya  pine,  were  buried 
in  a  place  particularly  infested  with  nhite 
nnts,  three  of  the  pieces  being  protected  by 
Collen'e  preparatirtri,  and  the  three  others 
being  left  in  their  natural  state.  Al  the  end 
of  five  months,  the  blocks  were  dag  up,  when 
those  which  had  been  coated  were  foand  to  be 
aa  sound  as  when  put  down,  while  thoae  which 
Lad  been  left  unprotected  were  found  riddled 
with  the  perforationa  of  the  ants. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  creosote  is  believed  to 
be  a  complete  protection  in  ordinary  soils, 
bnt  in  the  saltpetre  soil  of  the  provinces  of 
India, creosote  is  said  to  be  of  no  use  wliatever. 
t»ix  pieces  of  tbtn  iron  were  buried,  three  being 
coated  with  CuUeii's  preparation,  while  the 
others  were  left  as  they  were  cut  from  the 
original  plate ;  the  coated  iron  wna  completely 
protected  for  the  time  tried,  whereas  the 
pieces  pnt  down  iit  their  ordinary  state  were 
found  to  have  bean  much  rusted. 

CULILAWANBAKK  is  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Ciimamomum  trees. 

COLLI  MULAIAN.  Taic-  Caraiiuma 
ndscendens. 

CULNaR,  a  town  on  the  Bhogarathi  river. 
CULTIVATOK. 
Ilyot  HrHD.  I  QUp«  Tib. 

The  cnitivators  of  India  belongto  a  few  races, 
tlie  Jiit,the  Kunbi,  the  Kurmi,tbe  Mali  and  the 
VellaU.  Tbe  ryot  or  cultivator  in  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil  in  Me'war-  He  compares  hiaright  there 
to  the  "  a'khye  d'hooba"  which  no  vicisaitudea 
can  destroy.  He  calls  the  land  his  bapota  or 
patrimonial  inheritance.  He  has  Menu  in 
support  of  his  clum,  as  he  aaji,  "  cultivated 
laud  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the 
-wood,  or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it :"  an  ordi- 
jiAuce  binding  on  the  whole  hindoo  race,  and 
-which  no  international  wars  or  conqttest  could 
overturn. — Tod't  S<tfaitha»,  Vol-  i  p.  496. 

CULTIVATION.  See  Agricnltnre.  Coffbe, 
Flax,  Hemp,  Indigo.  Opium,  Tobacco. 
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CUMBLI. 

CDLTIROSTBES.    A  tribe  of  birds. 

FiM  ArdeadB. 

Sub  Fan.  Tnotalioa  S  gen.  7  sp.,  viz.  1  Fulcio- 
ellui ;  I  GeronticUB  ;  TlioiKiomia ;  i  Tantalus  ;  1 
FtaUlea  ;  I  Araatomus. 

CULU.  Tak.  also  CULUTU.  Sanb. 
Doliohos  nniflorns- 

CULZUU.  See  Kulznm. 

CUMARA  GUPTA.  Sea  Gapta :  Gupta; 
Inscriptions,  p.  378. 

CUMBHA,  In  hindu  aattonomy  the  aolar 
sign  AqnariuB. 

CUMBHAYONL  In  explanation  of  the 
nnalogy  between  the  vessels  emblematic  of  tbe 
Isis  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  there  is  a 
festival  sacred  to  the  sage  Agaatyo,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  star  Canopns,  when  the  sun 
enters  Virgo  (Kaniya).  The  "  camacumpa"  is 
then  personified  under  the  epithet  cumbha- 
yoni,  and  the  votary  is  instructed  to  pour 
water  into  a  sen-shell,  in  which  having  placed 
:  white  flowera  and  unground  rice,  turning  his 
face  to  the  south,  he  offera  it  with  this  invoca 
tion ;  "  Hail,  Cumbhayoni,  born  in  the 
sight  of  Mitra  and  Varuua  {the  sun  and  water 
divinitiea),  bright  as  tbe  blossom  of  the  cuia 
(grass),  who  sprung  from  Agni  (fire)  and 
llarnta." 

CUMBI.     Tam.  Tbl.  Gardenia  lucida, 
Dikimilli,       Dtrs.   Qox.  I  Cambipism  Tax. 

Hind.  | 
The  gam  is  a  strong  disagreeable  Bmelling 
gum-resin ;  procurable  in  most  Indian  bazars. 
It  is  mnch  used  by  native  doctors  aa  an  exter- 
nal application,  when  dissolved  in  spirits,  for 
cleaning  foul  ulcers.  It  is  now  used  by  some 
£nropeaa  practitioners  in  case  of  worms  in 
child  ren . — Fanlitner. 

CUMBIA  OK  GAMBIA,      Cax-    Careya 

CuWbI-PISIN.  Tam.  Gnm  of  Gardenia 
lucida- 

CUMBLE  PALLAM.  Tau.  Moms  indica, 
the  mulberry  fruit. 

CUMBLL  Ouz.  H:md- Kamli,  also  written 
Curaal  andCamal,  and  also  called  Camaline, 
is  from  the  Sanscrit  katnal,  a  blanket,  a 
coarse  woollen  blanket  worn  uoiversally  by 
the  peasantry  of  all  India,  and  sold  at  Ra.  1  ^ 
to  Rs  100.  Cumblies  are  woven  in  almost  every 
district  of  India  of  the  wool  of  the  conntry, 
which  is  spun  by  hand.  The  yam  is  sited  vrith 
the  jnice  of  the  common  squill;  the  woof  is  bea- 
ten with  a  hand  batten  (in  the  way  that 
sailors  adopt  in  forming  mats  for  protecting 
the  rigging)  no  reed  being  used  :  a  finer  de- 
scription of  cumbly  of  which  the  sepoy  cloaks 
were  formerly  made  is  manufoctored  at  Bellary 
or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Mysore  cnm- 
lies  (tre  of  superior  qnality,  in  black  and 
white  oo'iours,  and  are  sold  at  fnon  Rupees 

to  lOO  each  ;  ordinary  sizes  4  to  20  R«. 
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each.  Bellary  cnmbliss  are  well  made,  but  |  East,  but  baa  long  been  introduced  into  tk 
are  DOt  of  to  high  value  as  those  of  the  eouth  uf  Europe,  Sicily  aud  Malta.  Thii  it 
Kysore  Distriot ;  they  are  6  cubits  loug  by  3.  foued  in  the  Sutlej  ralley  between  iBampu 
Thecomblyia  usually  made  in  pieces  of  two  |  andSungnam  ataa  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000 
or  three  feet  broad,  and  five  ot  six  or  more  feet.  Abundant  in  pasture,  seeds,  exported  ta 
long,  and  generally  very  ctiarse,  of  a  dai'k  or  ;  the  plains.  16  cwbs.  of  the  fruit  yield  !iboDt44 
bla^  oolour.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  '  tbs.  of  ihe  oil,  which  has  &  pale  yellow  colour 
manufactured  larger,  and  finer,  and  ebiped,  1  and  is  Limpid,  of  a  dlsaigreeable  smell  aod 
or  spotted,  block  and  white.  There  may  be  '  acrid  taste.  Sp-  Or.  0.  34S.  The  seeds  «ie 
some   oonueclion  between  tbe  Sanscrit  word 


Kamal  and  the  Grecian  CUamus,  and  tbe 
Latin  Chlomya.  It  is  barely  possible  also  it 
may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  Arabic 
Kamis,  from  vhich  vro  have  the  Italian 
Camicia,  the  Portngueee  Camisa,  and  the 
French  Chenise.  The  Chlaiuys  woe  generally  i 
like  the  Cumol,  made  of  wool,  and  in  shape  i 
it  was  much  tbe  same,  being  half  the  breadth 
of  its  length.  A  similar  connection  may  per- 
haps exist  between  tbe  Peruan  and  Hindee 
Suya,  tbe  Latin  Sogom,  and  the  modern 
Spanish  Saya.  Qood  cumuls  are  made  in 
Ulwur  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerapor 
in  Meemt-  The  Sansia  Cumul  of  Meenit 
sometimes  sella  as  high  as  twenty-five  rupees. 
It  is  made  of  tbe  wool  uf  lambkins,  shorn 
about  three  days  after  their  birth. — Elliot 
Supp.  Glott.  Bindu  Infanticide,  p.  195. 

GUMBI.  TaIi.  FencilUria  spicaU. 

GUM  BUM,  a  town  in  Che  eastern  part  of 
the  Cuddapah  diBtriut,haa  a  tank  sefen  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference. 

CUMIN,  The  black  cnniin  of  Scripture  is 
the  NigelU  sativa,  the  fiiXaw$iov  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  DioBDOrides.  The  Halleboms 
niger  however  has  also  been  named  cumin. 

CUMIN  DES  PRES.  Fk.  Caraway  seed. 

CUMINO.  It.  Cumin  seed, 

CUMIN  SEED. 
Kunun  ;  EemuD,  A 
Ziia,  jink  safwl, 


Dan. 


Bino. 
'  OdI'  Hum.  Feu. 
Ze»-ja  BuuH. 

Xammtn 
Shall  rira 
EomTii  DnT. 

Cammon  Cumin       Ens. 
White  Cumin  „ 

Cun^D  Fa, 

Eamlo  Osa. 

Ennunon 


Hemeron  Gr. 

AithioplkoD  „ 

£ammOD  Hbb. 

Cumiaa,  Cominn  In. 
CumiaumCjmiiiuDi  IitT. 
JitiUn  Mala. 

Cominho  Port. 

Jiruiii,  JirakOgAjiji  San- 

Duru  SiSQH. 

ComiDO  Be. 

Siiagam  Tah. 

.    JiUkMTTa  Tkl. 

n  Tdbk. 

Cnmin  seeds,  the  fruits  of  Cuminum 
cyminnm,  are  of  an  ash-grey  or  light  brown 
colour,oTal,  linear,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and 
Btriated  on  the  other,  aromatic,  odour  dependent 
on  a  volatile  oil  whioh  is  stored  up  in  the 
seed-coai  Taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  aromatic, 
bnt  not  BO  agreeable  as  anise.  The  albumen 
ia  inupid.  The  plant  is  probably  a  native 
«(  Asia,  and  was  mode  known  to  the  Greeks 
fromEgjrpt  It  la  extensively  cnltivated  in  the 
121  < 


used  as  a  condiment  in  India,  and  tbe  oil  i> 
used  in  medicine  ;  it  is  »  atimulant  urmi- 
nattva.  The  seeda  ware  formerly  moch  em- 
ployed as  an  externnl&pplication  in  Goiplaitnim 
and  Cataplnsma  Cumini,  and  still  by  Jem  la 
the  process  of  circumcision.  The  seed  is  pu- 
ticularly  prized  by  the  mahumedans,  who  Ma- 
son their  cakes  with  it.  Dr.  Ainalie  Iboaght 
that  much  of  what  is  used  in  Mailrss  ni 
brougUi  from  Chinn,  and  from  the  Gulpb  oi 
Persia. —Dm.  Ainslie.Mal.  iltd.p.'265.Iiai. 
292.  Ro^U.  Stewart.  Maton.  OUgkor*. 
O'Shauqbnetiy,  p.  367.  Faaikner.  UeCniiock. 

CUMIS.  Sea  Koh. 

CUMMI  MARAM.  Tax.  Gmelina  sriMW. 

OUMMUL,  properly  COMMAL.  Tak.  u 
article  of  female  jewellery. 

OUMMUM,  a  town  in  the  Cuddapah  distiiet, 
its  tank  is  seven  or  eight  miles  in  citcamfeiwiaL 

CUMPAS — 1  a  light  brown  coloored  wotd 
of  Penang,  a  large  tree ;  used  only  for  plaoka 

CUMRBAND.  Hind.  Waut  belt,  litenllf 
a  loin  girder.  Eamar-bandhna  means  lilt- 
rally  to  gird  up  the  loins. 

CUMURUNQA  or  KAMARANGA-Bue. 
Averrfaoa  carambola. 

CUNDA,  properly  Cauda  Giulds.  Til 
Root  of  Taocn  pinnatifida. 

CUNDALAH  PALLAH— I  a  bsmbw 
coloured  wood  of  Travaneore  ;  used  for  ratht? 
sandnls. 

CUNDAL  PANI  MABAM.  Tah.  CujoU 
ureos. 

CUNDAHANNLTau.  Abrus  ^THatociBi- 

CUNDAPORE  RIVER,  on  the  coutof 
Canoro,  in  lat.  13°  39'  N.,is  only  utiphb 
by  boats. — HorAurgh. 

CUND    BARANGHI.    DnK.  SesGnU    | 
baringo. 

CUNEIFORM  CHARACTEB.  also  a)M    | 
the    arrow-headed,  also  the    wedge^hipt'    , 
character,    was  used  for    the    Bacbo-lbdft- 
Persian  langnage  of  the  dyaastr  of  the  Ach*- 
menids.  It  was  first  observed  at  Be-itaki 
little  village  at  the  foot  of  rocky  nunnUia 
which  are  covered  with  has  reliefs  tb*t<« 
first  decyphered  by  Bnmouf  and  Lasaei^^ 
wards  by  Bawlinson.    The  most  import^ 
the  insariptaona  is  the  list  in  tk«  NaUi^^ 
torn  of  the  Iranian  nations  sabjoet  to  I^l^      ' 
which   the   Persians   attribnte  to  thew 
of  their  (amona  sculptor  Farlutd.    A  dHdlf- 
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tion  of  thsm  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Mai- 1  Sit  Hemr  BawlioBon  Bugg«ate  that  they  nuj 
colm's  Persia.    Enormous  marble  upitoli  of   belong  to  the    Kuahan  (a  fftmous  Scythian 


columns  ara  to  ba  seen  at  liesitun.  There 
are  two  tablets.  The  one  containing  a  mnti- 
Uted  Oreek  inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Gotarzes ;  the  other  a  Persipolitan 
sculpture,  adorned  with  nearly  1,000  lines  of 
cuneiform  writing,  exhibiting  the  religiiiua 
Towa  of  Darius  Hystaapes  sfter  his  return 
from  the  destruction  of  Babyinu,  on  the  re- 
volt of  its  ttdapatt  or  gOTemcir,  Kebukad- 
Dazzai,  the  son  of  Nebunet.  Both  C'tesiaa 
and  laodoro  mention  a  statue  aud  pillar  of  S«- 
miramis  at  Baptane,  bnt  the  scnlptures  of 
Semirarais  and  the  inscription  iu  Syriac 
characters  bavo  wholly  disappeared.  Bitghis- 
tau  is  traditionally  described  as  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Semiramis.  Acoordiugtu  Sir  H, 
Kavlinson — D'AnTille  first  snggested  the 
identity  of  Be-situn  with  the  Baghiatane  of 
the  Greeks,  and  there  are  good  grounds, 
from  the  ancient  notices  of  this  place,  for 
supposing  him  to  be  correct.  Etymologi- 
cally  considered,  the  evidence  is  even  more 
striking.  To  solve  all  difficulties  it  may, 
perhaps,  he  adds,  be  admitted  that  the 
sculpture  did  really  exist  iu  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  rook,  scarped  by  the  Asayriaii  qnean  ; 
and  that  Khosroo  Farvei,  when  he  nasi  pre- 
paring to  make  the  scarped  surface  the  back 
wall  of  Ma  palace,  and  for  that  purpose  began 
to  excavate  deeper  in  the  mountain,  destroyed 
the  scalptures,  and  removed  all  further  trace 
of  them.  With  regard  to  the  pillar  of  Semiramis 
it  isvury  curiouathat  auOriental  writer  of  the 
15th  century  should  describe  the  rook  of 
Besitaa,  from  bis  own  observation,  as  though 
it  were  sculptured  in  tbe  form  of  a  minareh, 
or  minaret  Certainly  nothing  of  the  kind 
now  remains.  Tbe  cuneiform  or  wedge-like- 
writiiig  sculptures  that  still  exist,  are  sup- 
posed to  record  insariptioua  uf  the  times 
of  Cjrus,  Darius,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes. 
They  have  beeu  discovered  on  the  soli- 
tai7  m.ODoment  of  Cyrus,  on  the  Murg- 
bab,  on  the  tnins  of  Perse{>oIia,  on  tbe 
rocks  of  Bssitou,  near  the  fruntiera  of  Media  ; 
and  on  the  precipice  of  Van  in  Armenia. 
Qrotefend  in  1802  first  ascertained  that  these 
were  letters,  and  to  be  read  from  left  to  right, 
but  Mnnter,  Tyobsen,  Burnouf,  Lassen  and 
Itawliason,  have  laboured  so  that  we  now 
have  tzaualatiooB,  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
Their  Isngnage  is  ancient  Persian,  before  that 
of  the  Zend,  whioh  represents  tbe  Persian  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  time  of  Darius.  The 
existence  of  bricks  with  cuneiform  characters 


race)  who  held  Balkh  in  remote  antiquity, 
and  whoso  bricks,  stamped  with  cuneiform 
Scythic  legends,  are  also  found  at  Siisa,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persiiin  Gulf.  M.  Ferrier 
found  great  immberB  of  baked  bricks,  nearly 
tliree  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  scattered 
about  tbe  citadel  of  F'nrrah,  an  anoieiit  town 
'hioh  WBH  plundered  by  Changis  Khan.  That 
their  origin  was  certaiuly  anterior  to  that  of 
tbe  town  nas  plainly  indicated  by  tbe  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  in  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter. The  existence  of  bricks  with  cunei- 
form characters  at  Furrah  is  very  importsnti 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  traveller. 
The  size  of  the  bricks  is  also  remarkable.  The 
only  place  where  bricks  of  so  large  a  size 
have  been  found  b  in  the  kitchen  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  at  Calah  or  Nimrud.  Biiuaen  says 
the  first  cuneiform  character  was  Hediau  or 
west  Iranian,  nnd  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  langnags  of  the  Zend  books,  wliiah  is  East 
Iranian  or  Old  Bsctrian,  worn  dnwn. — Banten 
iii.  p.  457.  570,  Ed.  Ferrier.  Journ.  p.  207, 
393. 

CUNG  CUNG  TAOU,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  gnif  of  Pe-Tche-Lee. 

CUNGHILAM.     Tbl.     Dammer. 

CUNQHU.  Sams.  FeDoillariaepicata. 

CUNGNI.     UiNDUi.     Sataria  italics. 

CUNG-Q^A,  a  resting  place  for  travellers, 
or  rather  for  officers  of  government  in  Lew 
Chew.  The  Cung-qua  corresponds  very  near- 
ly to  the  Turkish  khan,  except  that,  being 
used  only  by  persons  of  some  cuu  side  rat  ion,  it 
is  in  every  reapect  far  more  neat  and  elegant. 
The  house  resembles  a  private  dwelling  of  the 
better  class. — Amtrican  Expedition  to  Japan, 
page  189. 

CUNJAN  KOBE.  Tam.  Bssellaalba, 
Ocimum  album. 

CUNNINGHAM.  Fonr  brothers  of  this 
name,  sons  of  Allan  Cunningham,  sought  a 
career  in  India,  two  of  whom  rose  to  distinc- 
tion. 

Cunningham,  J.  D.  An  officer  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  an  extensive  contributor,  chiefiy 
of  Arobeologicat  subjects,  to  the  Joumu 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  A  distinguish- 
ed antiquary,  statist,  and  geographer  ;  Resi- 
dent at  Bhopal.  Ob.  1851.  Aathoi  of  Descrip- 
tion of  Knnawai  in  the  Bl,  As-  Trans,  vol. 
XllL  part  1.  1844.— On  the  ruins  otPutha- 
ree.  Ibid,  1848,  vol.  XVIL  part  1,  305.— 
On  the  lingam  of  Bhojpur,  Ibid,  151. — Notes 


among  the  rivers  of  Balkh,  Oeneral  Ferrier  «n  the  antiquities  within  the  districts  of  the 
says,  bad  been  remarked  by  previous  travellers,  Bhopal  agency,  ka„  Ibid,  1817,  739 — History 
and  is  of  much  interest,  as  he  adds,  no  other  of  the  Seikhs.  Lond.  1629  ;  Ca).  Bev.  No. 
wmilor  relics  are  known  so  far  to  the  east.  '  XXIL — On  tbe  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of 
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CUP. 

SamkasHB,  Lond.  As.  Trans,  vol,  VII.  231  ; 
Afl.  Trans,  vol.   VII. 

Cunningliam,  Capt  A.,  of  the  Bengal  Engi- 
neers. Author  of  DiBcoTP.ry  of  Buddhist  citj 
of  Samiasaa,  Lond.  Ab.  Trans,  toI.  VII  242. 
— Journal  of  a  trip  through  Kulu  and  Lahul 
to  the  Chnmiireri  lake,  in  Ladsk,  Bl  As. 
Trana,  1848,  toI.  XVII.  201  .—Memorandum 
detailing  the  boundary  between  the  territ"rie» 
of  Maharaja  Goo!ab  Sing  and  British  India, 
Ac,,  Ihid,  295.— Verification  oE  the  itinerary 
of  Hwan  Thsang  through  Ari.ina  and  India, 
Ibid,  476-— Profjosed  arc b«-> Logical  investiga- 
tion Ibid,  635.— Description  of  ancient  gems 
and  seals  from  Bactria,  the  Punjaub,  and 
India,  Ibid,  I84I,  147.— Essay  on  the  A ri an 
order  of  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  tem- 
pi«  of  Kashmir,  Ibid,  1848,  241.— Descrip- 
tions of,  and  deductions  from  tlie  consideration 
of,  some  new  Bactrian  coins,  Il>id,  1840,  v-.l. 
IX.  867,  1217.— Bhilaa  Topes,  London  1858. 
J>T.  Bniitt  Caialogut. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS.R  Br.  A 
tree  of  Japan. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  LANCEOLATA.  The 
lance  leaved  pine,  in  parts  of  China,  is  in  great 
abundatjce  ;  indeed,  ibe  species,  and  the  more 
common  Pinus  sinensis,  are  almost  the  only 
trees  ot  any  size  which  grow  in  some  moun- 
tainous distriotfl.- ^oiiMne'g  WatvUnngi,  p. 
38.     See  Evergreens. 

CUNTAKA,  Ai-ao  SHAKHNL  S*Ns.  See 
Mnlu-karang  v»r4  patl4,  _ 

CUOJA.  It.  Hides,  Leather.  Cuojo  di 
Eufalo.  It.  Boff.  Cuojo  di  Euasia.  It. 
Russia  I-eather. 

CUON  PRIMffiVUS.  The  wild  dog  of 
India.     SeeCanis.  Mammalia. 

CUP.  Several  of  the  drinking  races  of 
India  and  Asia  stilt  use  the  cup  or  piala 
to  welcome  the  coining  guest.  Colonel 
Tod  tells  us,  regarding  the  love  of  strong 
drink  and  indulgeuce  in  it  to  eicess,  so  deep 
rooted  in  the  Scwidinavian,  Asi,  and  German 
tribes,  and  in  which  they  shuwed  tlieir  Getic 
origin,  that  the  Rajpuot  is  not  bahind  his 
brethren  either  of  Soythia  or  Europe.  Though 
prohibited  by  ordinances  wliich  govern  the 
ordinary  hindu,  the  Rajpoot  welcomes  his 
guest  with  the  inunwar  peala,  or  "  cup  of  re- 
quest," in  which  they  drown  ancient  eumities. 
The  heroes  of  Odin  never  relished  a  cup  of 
mead  more  than  the  Kajpoot  his  madhva ; 
and  the  bards  of  Scandinavia  and  Rajwarra 
are  alike  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  bowl, 
on  which  the  Bardai  eihaus to  every  meUphor, 
and  calls  it  ambrosial,  immortal.  "The 
bard,  aa  he  sipped  the  ambrosia,  in  which 
Bparklad  the  ruby  seed  of  the  pomegranate, 
rehearsed  the  glory  of  the  rajpnt  race.  E»en 
in  the  heaven  of  Indra  the  hindu  warrior's 
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paradise,  akin  to  Valhalla,  the  Bajpont,  bts 
his  cap  which  is  served  by  the  Apsara,  the 

twin  sister  of  the  cetestiid  Hebe  of  Scania. 
"  I  shall  quaff  full  goblets  amongst  the  gods," 
Hays  the  dyin^  Qetic  warrior,  "  I  die  langhing" 
are  sentiments  which  would  be  appreeiatrd by 
a  liajjioot.  Cups  in  use  with  the  TtbeUnt 
are  made  of  maple  knots  produced  on  the 
maple  by  the  Balanaphora. — Tod'i  JiaJaMtham, 
vol.  I,  p,  377,     Sea  Cupra. 

CUPAMENL  Tah.  Tel.  Aealypba  Indica. 

CUPANIA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapindacee  ;  C.  pentapbylla 
is  figured  in  Wight's  Icones  ;  0,  I«vib  grows 
'  Bourbon  and  Manritins  ;  C- Madagascarien- 
ats  grows  in  Msdagascar. —  Foij(  945. 

CUPANIA  CANESCENS.  Perb. 
MolinB»caQ«»ceoi,/!iiz4  j  Sipindos  totraphyllm  Tal 
Atnba  curb.  Uahr. 

A  tree  of  the  Ciroara  and  Kiandallab,  and 
common  in  thn  upper  ghat  jungles  of  the 
Bombay  side.  Wood  of  average  quality,  white, 
not  equal  to  Sapindus  rubiginosus,  and  does 
not  bear  exposure. — Drt.  lioxb.  Gi&tan, 
Voiot.  p.  94, 

CUPANIA  KOXBURaUII,  Wight. 

Subleichera  peotapetala,  Baxb.  ii.  S75. 

A  tree  of  Sylhet—  Voigt  94. 

CUPANIA   SAPIDA.    Cambesb. 
BUghia  sapida,  K<m~ 

This  tree,  a  native  of  Gninea,  is  cultivated 
in  India  for  its  fruit.  It  ia  the  "Akee"  of 
Africa,  and  wns  introduced  into  tiia  West 
Indies  by  Bligh.—  l^oigt.  p.  94. 

CUPELA,  also  Poouag,  aiao  Takia,  Hr«». 
Bottlera  tinctoria. 

CUPI.  Tam.  An  article  of  female  jewel- 
lery worn  on  the  head, 

CUPIA  CORYMBOSA,  DC.  ayn.  of  Stylo- 
coryne  webera. 

CUfID,  amongst  the  hindu  deitiea,  Kama 
takes  the  place  of  Cupid.  Aiiangaia  a  poetical 
epithet  of  the  hindu  Cupid,  literally,  ia- 
oorpoFeal,  from  an,  privative,  and  aiig>,  a 
body — To^t  RajtaUuin,  Yd.  i.  p.  255.  See 
Grecian  mythology. 

CUPPA-MAYNIYA.  Sibgh,  A  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  natives,  with  which  cats  an 
BO  enchanted,  that  they  play  with  it  as  they 
would  with  a  captured  mouse,  tbrowingit  into 
the  air,  watching  it  till  it  fall,  and  crondiing 
to  see  if  it  will  move.  This  is  evidently  tfat 
"  biUi-lotan"  of  India,  one  of  the  cat-roUiitf 
plants,  species  of  Valerian,  Melissa  or  Neprti- 
—Ttnn.Sle.Nat.HistorpofCes!oH.^.  3^  tt 

CUPPAS.  Gnz.  Hind.    Cotton  plant,  h(» 
for  cotton. 

CUPPASIA.  Gnz.  Hind.  Cotton  see*- 

CUPPUM.  Tam.  "Hie  term,  on  tlwO>«»- 
mandel  coast,  for  a  fishing  hamlet 

CUPHA.  A  human  sknl),  the  calrarinm,  ia 
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tha  dittlects  pronnunced  cupar,  qu.  cup,  in 
Saxou  1  tlie  calrariuni.  Thn  cupof  tlie  Sci\tidi- 
iiKf iaa  worBhipp«T3  of  Tlior,  the  god  uf  battla, 
wft9  a  humaa  skull,  tliat  <if  the  foe,  in  which 
tbey  ahov«d  their  rhirat  o(  blood,also  Liorrowed 
from  the  chief  of  tbe  hindii  triad.  Hari  the 
god  of  battle,  leads  his  heroes  in  the 
'  red  field  of  slaughter'  with  tbe  cupi-a  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  gorges  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain. — Tod.  See  Cnp. 

CUPBESSUa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  n>*- 
taral  order  finacHEe,  of  which  there  ore  several 
apeoiea.  C.  Australie,  /^ct-i,  is  a  tree  of  N,  Hol- 
land ;  C.  foatigiata,  widl,  C.  funebris  of 
Cbina,  and  the  Hitrtnlaym  C.  glauca,  Lam,  the 
Qon  Cedar  tree  of  the  gardens  of  Bumbxy  and 
the  Dekbaa,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  C.  Luai- 
tanica,  C.  semper  virejia,  Lin.,  C.  horizontal  is, 
tbeepreadiugoypressi  is  a  handaome  spaciea. 
The  coinmou  cypress  grow*  in  the  Hima- 
layas, in  Italy,  and  the  ^.  E.  of  Europe,  and 
in  Mexico  and  the  ■uiitbera  parts  of  N.  Ame- 
rica :  C.  thuyoides  is  the  white  cednr  of  N. 
America,  where  its  chips  are  used  medici- 
nally as  A  stomachic,  and  G.  tnrufoaa,  Lamh,  is 
the  twisted  cypress  of  the  Himalaya,  Butan, 
and  Neetee— J9)».  Vois/i  568  ;  Stginart.  232  ; 
Hogg-  Vtgel.  Kingdom  ;  forluiu  Tea  DiitrUti; 
Hiddell  GardtntHg.     See  Evergreens. 

CUPKESSUS  FUNEBRIS.  The  faneral 
cypress,  Eng.  Grows  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
iu  China,  and  is  a  species  of  weeping  cypress. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  tree.  Fortune  s^iys, 
*'  It  was  ducii'g  one  of  my  daily  rambles  that 
I  saw  the  first  specimen.  Abuut  half  a  mile 
distant  from  where  I  was,  I  obRorved  a  noble- 
looking  fir-tree,  abuut  sixty  feet  iu  height, 
having  n  stem  as  straight  as  the  Norfolk 
IsUnd  pine,  and  weeping  branches  Mire  the 
'Willuw  o>  St.  Helena.  Its  branches  grew  at 
first  at  right  angles  to  tbe  inairi  stem,  then 
described  a  graceful  curve  upwards,  and  bent 
again  at  their  points.  From  these  main  bran- 
ches, others  long  and  slender  hung  down  per- 
pendicularly,  and  gave  the  whole  tree  a  weep- 
ing and  graceful  form.  It  reminded  me  of 
some  of  those  large  and  gorgeous  cha'idoliers 
sometimes  seen  in  theatres  and  pubhc  halls 
in  Europe.  Its  stem  was  perfectly  straight,  like 
the  Cryptomeria,  and  its  leaves  were  formed 
like  those  of  the  well  known  arfaor-vitee,  only 
inach  more  slender  and  graceful. — Fortitne't 
Tea  DUtriett,  p.  61  and  62. 

CUfRESSUS  QLAUCA. 
C.  Liuitaiiica  F  I  C.  Peadnla  • 

Sarai.  Dt7K.  [  Qoa  cedar. 

This  is  a  tall,  elegant,  and  gracefnl  tree, 
well  adapted  for  border  walks  in  a  garden, 
being  always  green,  and  a  favorite  with  the  na. 
tives  of  India.  It  grows  easily,  and  is  gener- 
ally planted  alternately  with  Uie  Aroca  or  be- 
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CUPBBSSUS  SEHPERVIRENS. 

tel-nut  tree.  Slips,  if  taken  off  before  the 
comuieiicement  ofthe  nuns,  and  planted  in 
beds  shaded  from  the  sun,  ttke  ri>ot ;  each 
slip  should  be  aiic  inches  apart,  and  if  com- 
moM  care  is  used,  one-fuurth  of  the  plants  will 
strike  and  grow.  Af^r  that,  they  may  be 
put  out  in  nursery  beds,  at  the  distance  of  ono 
foot  from  each  other,  until  required  for  trans- 
planting to  where  they  are  to  remaiQ;its  leaves 
have  a  singularly  glaucous  colour. — Riddelt, 
Gardening.  Engl.  Cye.  p.  258.  O'Shaughntiay, 
Bengal  Ditpematfry. 

OUFRESSuaSEMPEUVlRENS.  Willdk. 
Shajr  ul  Hj-at         Amu.  I  Cypress  Emo. 

Saraa  DuK.     Siuv  PeM. 

iCvDrgrflen  Cypress   Eno.  |  Saro  BiHP. 

The  cypress  tree  is  found  in  gardens  in 
India  and  North  America,  but  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  has 
long  been  transfprred  to  ^srdeJis  for  the  sake  of 
its  deep  coloured,  evergreen  branches  and  leaves. 
Among  the  ancient  inliabitunla  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelagic,  it  was  customary,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  dnughter,  to  plant  a  Cupressetum,  or 
grove  of  cypress  trees,  to  be  given  to  her  for  a 
portion  ;  hence  every  plantation  of  this  kind 
was  culled  dni  filus,  or  a  daughter's  dower. 
According  to  Evelyn,  the  timber  of  the 
cypress  was  of  infinite  esteem  among  the  an- 
cients. It  bus  been  supposed  that  the  dura- 
ble bridge  built  over  the  liuphrstes  by  Semi- 
rsraia  w:is  nj«de  of  this  materia),  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Plato  chose  it  ti>  write  his  laws  on, 
before  brass  itself.  It  is  certain  that  ii  never 
rifts  or  cleaveb  but  with  great  violence  ;  and 
the  bitterness  of  its  juice  preserves  it  from 
worms  or  putrefaction.  The  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople, famous  for  having  stood  from  the  time 
of  Conslnntine  to  that  nf  I'upe  Eugene  IV.,  a 
period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of  cypress, 
and  it  is  described  as  hard,  elastic,  and 
strong.  It  resists  worms,  and  its  odour  repels 
insects  from  whatever  may  be  contained  in  a 
cabinet  or  cbest  made  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  the  outer  Himalaya  up  to  5,000  feet,  and 
attains  a  girth  6  to  8  feet,  and  a  height  of 
40  to  45  feet,  and  it  also  grows  at  Kabul,  but 
Dr.  Stewart  says  its  wood  is  of  no  especial 
value  there.  Its  fruits  were  formerly  deemed 
astringent,  and  were  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  are  now  obsolete.  The  oriental  physicians 
used  to  send  their  patients  labouring 
under  lung  diseases  to  breathe  the  air  of 
Candia,  where  the  cypress  was  abundant,  in 
tbe  persuasion  that  the  emanations  were  parti- 
oulariy  wholesome.  The  precise  period  or  the 
age  to  which  the  tree  lives  have  not  been  clear-: 
ly  ascertained.  In  some  countries  this  tree  is 
planted  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  an  em- 
blem of  immortality.  There  are  several  species 
ofthis  class  of  evergreen  trees. — Dr.O'Shaugh- 
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tuiif,  p.  621,  Dr.  Irvine,  p.  208.  Eng.  Cye. 
p.  258.  Book  of  Tret*,  p.  200.  Br,  J-  L- 
5fetcari,  p.  222.  Hogg' tVtg.  Kingdom,  ^.1\Z. 
Voigt.  558. 

CUPRliSSUS  TORULOSA.  D.  !>.>«. 
Deii  diar  of  Bavi.  |  Galla  of  Bvnv. 

Deodtr  BsiJ  and  Sdtlu  \ 

This  tree  grows  on  the  liavi  und  Beas,  on 
tlie  onter  hillanear  the  Sutlej,  in  Kullu,  in 
NjneeTat  up  to  8,000  feet,aud  Dr  Stewart  has 
Been  a  tree  1 20  feet  high  and  1 5  feet  in  girth. 
It  grows  also  iu  Butoni  mid  Niti.  The  people 
assert  that  the  wond  lusts  fur  ceuturies,  but  it 
Beemed  to  him  tan  soft  to  lie  durable,  and  it  ia 
too  flexible  for  posts.  In  Nynee  Tal  it  ia  used 
for  roofs.  In  its  eastern  localities)  the  tree  is 
deemed  sacied,  and  is  not  felled,  and  in  Kutlu 
images  are  made  of  its  wood. — Fortunt's  Tea. 
DMrieU.  p.  364.  Dr.  J.  L.  SUwart  p.  222. 
7oigt,  p.  558. 

CUPRU.W.   Lat.     Copper,   hence   eupri- 
Bubacetu,  Lat.    Verdigris.     Cupri  Sal  ' 
Blue  Stone.    Sulphate  of  Copper,  the  Cuprum 
vitriolatum- 

CUPULlFERiE.  See  Carpinus. 
GURAO.alsowritteiiKarau,  aeemingljfrom 
"karsna,"  to  cause  to  do,  the  term  given 
among  the  Jat,  G"0jur,  Ahir,  and  other 
races  and  tribes  in  western  Hindustan,  to  con- 
CBbinoge  generally  ;  but  more  especially  to 
rnarriages  of  widows  with  the  brother  of  a  de- 
ceased liusliand.  The  practice,  which  ie  also 
known  to  the  eastward  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
hnree,  in  the  Deccan  of  But'heej  and,  in 
other  provinces!  by  the  name  of  Dhureecha, 
is  followed  among  these  cliuses,  but  is  not  very 
openly  confessed  even  among  them,  as  some 
degree  of  discredit  Li  supposed  to  attiioh  toic. 
It  isonly  younger  bnithere  who  form  these 
connections,  elder  brolhsra  being  prohibit. 
ed  from  marrying  their  younger  brother's 
widows,  but  among  the  Jat  of  Uelhi  even  this 
is  not  prohibited.  The  practice  has  been  com- 
mon among  several  nations  of  the  East.  The 
Jens  followed  this  custom,  and  in  Euypt  it  was 
admitted  for  a  childless  widow  to  co-habit 
with  a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband. 
When  the  laws  of  Menu  were  enacted, 
Curao  appears  to  have  been  a  recognized  insti- 
tution. But  as  is  not  uausual  with  the  In- 
stitutes, there  ia  macb  contradiction  between 
the  enactments  relating  to  it.  From  a  c 
sideration  of  all  the  passages  on  the  subject, 
it  appears  that  failure  of  issue  was  the  point 
on  which  the  legality  turned.  He  who  was 
begotten  according  to  law  on  the  wife  of 
nan  deceased,  or  impotent,  or  disordered,  after 
flue  authority  given  to  her,  is  called  the 
lawful  son  of  the  wife  (Cb.  IX.,  ▼.  176.) 
From  the  fact  of  Dniupadi  marrying  the  Eve 
Fandoo  brothers,  we  learn  that  polyandry 
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must  have  prevailed  amongst  the  races  of 
that  period ;  and  if  polyandry,  the  praetiu 
of  Curao  was,  no  doubt,  not  uncummoD:  indeed, 
Vyaaa.  tlie  compiler  of  the  Hahabbmta,  wu 
himself  appointed  to  raise  up  o£bpriag  to  bii 
deceased  brother.  There  is  perlujA  no 
circumstance  which  so  stran|;ly  shows  the 
northern  descent  of  the  deiGed  heroes,  as  tbit 
marriage.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  practice 
prevailed  among  the  nomadic  Scythians,  as  it 
does  at  present  among  the  Bhotia.  The 
prsctice  is  adopted  also  by  the  Nnir  race  of 
Malabar,  between  whom  aud  the  people  of  the 
Himalaya,  Wilson  traces  the  obaeure  vestiges 
of  a  connection. 

Amongst  the  Jat,  Goqjur,  and  Ahir,  childrea 
born  Curao  are  considered  legitimate,  and  ire 
entitled  to  inheritance  accordingly.  Ctiildm 
begotten  by  the  woman  previous  to  Curao, 
except  in  the  case  of  fraternal  Cano,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Kudhelura,  and  do  not 
inherit  the  property  of  the  father-in-lair-— 
Elliot  Sup.  Glon.  quoting  Reekereha  PkS. 
siir  let  Kgi/ptiini  ft  let  Chinoit.  SeUetionifMM 
the  Mahabharata,p.  8  and  66, 

CURaYIA,  also  CTJRAIJA.  Gdz.  Him 
Wriphtia  aiitidysenterica.  Conessi  Bark. 

CUBB.ALSoCURBUAR,theCnrumbarrK!e. 
See  Curnmbnr,  Dravidian,  tudis,  Kiiruubu. 
CUKBAN,  Akab.     a  sacrifice,   See  Kui- 
ban,  SacpSce. 

CURCAS  PURQANS.  Adanb.  Sjn.ot 
Jatrnpba  curcaa,  Linn, 

CURCULIQO.   A  genuB  of  plaaU  of  tie 
nat,  ord,  AmarylfacetB,  the    Nareistos  tribe, 
of  which  are  known  iu  S.  E.  Aaia 
C.  brovifoJia.       I  C.  uialalwriea.      |  C.  pHata- 
C.  eusifulia  C.  orcbioid-i.       I  C.  ncomti. 

C.  graiiiinifDlia.     C.  paudaoia. 


C.  brevlfoiia  is  the  Musli-kund  of  Boubay. 
CURCULIQO  ORCHIOIDES.   C*aTii- 

TelnuT  mudul,  also  i  Nila  pana  UiLUL 

TamuU  Bekq.     Munali  S»»- 

Siali  Mutli  DUK.     l!filB|<M>ay  kaUogu     Tia- 

NU  muHli  Hind.  |  NaUatwli  Oadda         to- 

This  plant  grows  iu  the  Eastern  Archipe- 
lago, and  iu  all  parts  of  India  along  with 
other  species  or  varieties.  Its  tuberous  and 
wrinkled  root  is  iu  a  slight  degree  bitter  and 
mucilaginous  to  the  taate,  and  is  prescribed  ia 
electuary. — Rozh.  Aim.  Mai.  A£td.p.  94. 

CURCULIONID^.  A  fkmily  of  coleopten. 

CURCUMA.  A  genus  of  pbnts  of  the 
nat.  order  Zingiberaceee^  growing  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Asia.  The  tubers  of  nuoj 
species  furnish  a  fecula  which  is  sold  *a 
Eaet  Indian  arrow-root ;  amongst  others  isay 
be  named  G.  angustlfolia,  Boah,  grows  in  Tn- 
vancore,  the  K.  and  S.  Eonkans,  Nagp««  »»* 
Benares,  and  is  that  commonly  iisad  for  the 
E.  L  orrow'Toot  C.  canlina,  Graitm,  of  the 
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CUBCTTMA  ANQUSTIFOLIA. 

&[EtIi&blesbwar  hills,  furniihea  the  Mahab- 
leabwnr  arron-root.  C.  psendo-ronnUna, 
Ora?iam,  yields  Ratnagherry  arrow-root  and  is 
probably  Eoxburgli's  C.  montana  and  Ri>ylH'H 
C.  kuohoor  'pf  Sirraore  and  Bissehor.  0.  ds- 
cipiens,  Duliell,  C.  zedoaria,  Roxb,,  and  0. 
amadtt,  Uoxb,  grow  on  tlie  western  aide  <if  pa- 
iiinsnlar  india,  nod  all  yield  feciilffl.  C 
rabescenx,  wbich  grons  in  Bemial  and  Tra- 
vancore,  aud  C.  leiicorrbiza  are  sivniUrly  uaed. 
Tbe  apeciea  kuown  in  tb«  south  aud  east  uf 
Asia  are  about  forty  in  niiiuber,  of  wbich 
may  be  named 

plicatjt. 


nmtdii. 

graiidiaors. 

pasudo  monta 

lutifolis. 

raolinita. 

leucorrhiiA. 

nwosftQ*. 

montaiii. 

canlina. 

QailghBrriBDSts. 

vindia..™. 

orniiCa. 

laattaurrhlEft. 

eordaU. 

piTviflnro. 

zsdoaria. 

•Uta. 

petioltta. 

East  India  arrowroot  is  procured  in  part 
from  Curcuma  angustifuliii,  known  locally  in 
India,  hs  TikiKir,  and  a  similar  kind  of 
Btarob  is  yielded  by  0.  zeruinbrt,  G-  rubes- 
ceiiB,  C,  leucorrbiza  and  Alpinia  galanga,  Ihe 
Oalangal  root  of  commerce.  The  particios 
of  liast  India  arrowroot  are  very  uniiqii>tl  in 
size,  but  on  the  avamge  are  larger  tiixn  ihose 
of  West  India  arrowroot, — Drt.  Roxb 
O'Shaughnentf,  Yoigt,Bir!tiBood,Major  Drury. 

CURCUMA  AMAUA,  lioxB.  i,  53. 

Amada  Bbno.  1  A.t<i  SftnU 

Msngu  Qiogar         Kho.  |      Kaoharai 


Tom 


iinpMii 


A  plant  ui  Quzerat,  Concan,  Bengal,  and 
Java  .'  riiot  uaed  medicinally.  The  name  uf 
man^o-giiiger  is  gi?en  to  tliis  root  from  ita 
pwuliHr  small  wlilla  fresh.  It  is  a  geuile 
stimulant,  but  now  only  used  as  an  article 
for  aeaaoniug  food.  Arukanla  meaning  "six 
eyea,"  Sbadginudika  "nix juiiited,"  are  also 
given  as  syns.  of  NalU  atiraaa  or  C.  caesia, 
aud  tieDni  to  ba  merely  Sanscrit  forms  of  tlie 
same  word,  both  probably  referring  more  c^r- 
ret'tly  to  C  Zaduria  or  "long  sedoary." — 
Roxb.  Voigl.  O'Shaughntuy,  p.  649, 

CUBCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  Roxb. 
Narrow  Icaitd  i  Euaj  luluDg  ;  kna 

turmeric  Eho.         kuglmi  Maliu- 

Tikh<ir,  Tik.>r       Himd.     Euvmuo ;  Eaa- 
Kugbai  MALltL.  1      k*laiig;  kua  Tiir. 

Tbia  plant  grows  wild  in  all  tbe  hilly  parta 
of  tbe  ceutre  of  the  peainsala,  in  Central 
India,  in  the  foresta,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Sona  to  Nagpore  :  abandontly 
on  tbe  Malabar  ooaat,  is  culrivated  about  tbe 
diBtricla  of  ]:'atna,  Sagnr,  Benares  and  the 
south-west  frontier  of  Eengol,  also  in  Mysore, 
Vicagapatam,  Sbolapore,  Mahabaleshwar,  Qan- 
jam,  Cochin  and  Telllcberry,  aud  ii  naed 
4S6  < 


COKCUMA  LOKSA. 

by  th«  natives  for  food.  It  has  sUlked, 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves.  Its  tubers  are 
found  at  the  aud  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  meet 
together,  forming  a  crown,  and  they  yield  an 
excellent  arrowroot  called  the  East  Indian 
arrowroot  of  commerce-  Mr.  Robde  has 
brought  arrowroot  from  the  Kond  race  of 
Sunidab,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Curcuma  moiitana  and  angustifolia.  This  starch 
bus  been  |irepared  iu  large  qnantities  on  the  . 
western  coHst  fur  many  years,  Jn  Travan-  ' 
core.  Cochin  and  Canara,  where  the  farina 
ia  extracted  from  tbe  pendulous  tubers 
of  these  and  other  specioe  of  Curcuma,  aud 
Ibis  excellent  substitute  for  tbe  West  Indian 
article  mi^ht  be  produced  iu  large  quantitiea 
hII  over  the  |>eninsiila.  It  is  sold  at  3«.  id.  the 
lb.  Tha  method  of  preparing  the  arrowroot  is 
Kubstantially  the  same  from  whichever  plant 
it  is  eitTiicied.  Tha  cumraerciol  value  of  the 
East  Indinu  farina  is  Tery  much  below  that 
of  the  Marauta  arrowroot.  It  is  lesa  used  a« 
an  anicie  of  diet,  but  is  largely  bought  by  the 
starch  makers  of  L<mdon.  Kutehoora  is  tt 
general  name  given  to  the  genus  Curcuma. 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  iu  a  good  rich 
soil,  about  one  foot  apart,  just  before  tbe  rainy 
season  ;  nud  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  dry.  Rata,  porcupines,  and  wild  hogs 
are  very  destructive  to  it,  both  when  firat 
pUnted,  and  also  when  ripe.  Such  tubers  as 
are  required  for  seed  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  in  sand. — Roxb.  i,  31.  0' Shaughiuuy, 
p.  G^9.Simmond'i  Comml.  Product*, pagt  3fil. 
Eng.  Cyc.  page  261.  M.  B.  J.  Reporit.  AiiU- 
lie,  p.  242.  Rohde  i/SS. 

CURCUMA  AROMATICA.     Salisb. 

Cuiouma  Zcdoarii.  Riusi. ;  W.  le. 

Bun  Haldi  Bbho.  I  JungU  Haldi  Hind. 

^ild  Turmario        Esa.  | 

Grows  in  Uulabar  and  Bengal,  and  ita  root 
is  used  aa  a  perfume,  aud  also  medicinally.  It 
possesses  tnnioandaroinatic  properties. — Roxb. 
i.  23,  Voii/t.  563. 

CURCUMA  LEUCOREHIZA.— EoxB. 
Tikur,  HiHD.  BiKO. 

Grows  wild  in  Ihe  forests  of  Bebar,  and 
at  Bhagulpore  arrowroot  ia  made  from  ita 
long  straight  roota,  often  a  foot  iu  length,  aud 
of  a  pale  yellow  inside,  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
stone  or  beating  tbem  in  a  mortar,  after  wbich 
tbey  are  rubbed  in  water  by  the  hand  aud 
atnuned  through  a  olotb  ;  tbe  fecula  having 
Bubsided,  the  water  ia  poured  off,  and  the 
arrowroot  dried  for  use. — Roxb,  i.  30.  VotgL 
664.  O'Shavghntuy,  p.  649.  Ung,  Cyc.  p.  261 . 

CURCUMA    LONGA-    Hoxb.  ;  Sheede. 
Qmil. 
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CURCDUA  RUBESCENS. 


Zfnmd                      Ah. 

M>»  jell,  cni 

Malcal 

Unik  •»  wt'r 

ZArd  choli«h 

i'mti 

H.ildi  Bbkg.Duk.Hind 

KaTkura 

Amina                   Can. 

Haridr. 

Sakr 

HaUd                     DDK. 

P»t.i 

Turmeric                Eno. 

H.r*dul 

SiNoa 

Long  rooted     „ 

HHnia-kaha 

KuiwiroB  Indiko*    Gr. 

MullJBll 

1\v. 

Hav*<ltil                  Guz. 

Pjuupii 

Tbl. 

KuMtihvt            Malay. 

I'atapi 

Turmeric  is  gniwt 

all  over  IniH 

and  the 

arcbipelago.  It  lias  1  urge  wbitiafa  fluwers,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  tlie  tuft  "reeriisli  will te. 
In  cultivating  it  tlie  ground  iitiiBt  tie  rich, 
friable,  and  so  hlgli  as  iicit  ti*  he  drowiied  in 
the  rainy  Beoaonj  sucliaatlieHengali  ryota  about 
Calcutta  call  Daiiga.  It  is  oFteu  plnntcd 
laud  where  Bagar-omie  grew  tlie  preceiliiig 
year,  and  isdBemed  ft  meliorating  crop.  Tbe 
■oil  must  be  well  pioui^hed  niid  cleired  of 
weeds,  iJec.  It  is  tlieii  rnised  in  April  and 
May,  accordingaa  theraina  hcgin  to  full,  into 
ridges  nine  or  ten  )i>c1i«b  liigh,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  brnnd,  with  intervening  trendies, 
nine  or  ten  inches  broad.  The  cutringa  or 
seta,  consisting  of  small  (lortioiis  of  the  fresh 
root,  are  planted  on  the  tops  of  tlie  ridgea.  at 
•bout  eighteen  inches  or  tno  feet  aannder. 
One  acre  requires abnut  frini  nine  hundred  anuh 
nets,  and  yielda  in  IJecember  and  Jannury 
at>out  two  tbousaiid  ponnda  weight  of  the 
freah  root.  The  tnbera  are  a  deep  oranj^e 
inside,  bitter  and  aromatic.  The  colonrii:g 
matter  of  tlie  dried  root  ia  bright  yellow, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  clian^cd  to  n 
deep  red  by  alkalies.  White  paper  dyed  by 
an  alcoboliu  tiiiotnre  of  turmeric  is  a  very 
seneitivo  teat  for  alkidies,  The  rriotis  used  by 
the  dyers  in  dyeing  yellon  Mid  green,  and  it 
enters  into  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  hiiidus.  The  entire,  or  the  corners  of  every 
new  article  of  dress  whether  of  man  or  woman, 
are  stained  before  wearing  it  with  a  paste 
made  of  the  root  and  water.  Mixed  with  lirne 
it  forma  the  liquid  used  in  the  Araii  cere- 
mony, for  wtirding  off  the  evil-eye.  Wumeii  use 
itlargely  asa  cosmetic,  and  some  amear  ell 
the  body  with  it  aa  a  detergent.  It  is  a  mild 
aromatic  and  carminative  and  is  used  as  a  eon- 
diment  in  curries,  the  paate  ia  npplied  to  foul 
ulcers,  and  clothes  'lyed  with  it  are  deemed  a 
protectioriagainatfeveT,andthe  Javanese  make 
an  oiatment  of  the  pounded  rooCa  and  mb  it 
all  over  their  bodiea  as  a  preservative  against 
fever.  With  it,  in  conjunction  with  lime  jaice, 
the  hiiidooa  of  the  sect  of  Viahnoo  prepnre 
their  yellow  Tiroochotunnm,  with  wliieh  they 
make  the  perpendicular  mark  on  their  fore- 
heads.—Jtn't.  «at.ifed.  p.  203.  Roxb.i.a2. 
O'UKaugkntuy  p-  649-  Hoylt.  616-  Dr.  Shortt. 
CURCUMA  BUBESCENS.  Roxb.  i.  p.  2a. 
Tikor.  Beho. 
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CURDEE. 

A  native  of  Bengal.  Chirti>gong,BDnuhai 
Penn;  the  root  ia  highly  aroniatic,  hut  ia 
chief  use  i»  for  the  iireparatiiin  of  Titoi-\ 
very  tine  fecnln,  like  arrowroot,  wliieh,  ii 
Travancore,  o^natimtcsan  iraportantntticleiJ 
food.  —  O'Skaughri'uy,  p.  649. 

CUltOUMAZEDOAlIIA.  Roxb. 
C.  zdruiiib«t  Rexi,  |  Amomuiii  i«riuDbet£a- 

Zersiiiliadi  Jadn-or  A 
Zadwar 
M-hGrfeeu 
Sliuthif;    Ban  Lildi 

Kakburi;   Kircl.u- 

ranni;  Kakliura   Bkko. 
Tim  ij,i  veil  Buiui. 

Nil  hist  Can.  Dvk- 

Knolinr:  Karchiira  DUK. 

(Job.  IiTN«.  Sasso.  Tkl. 


Uound   Zndoary ; 

Long  Zvdutiy  I 
Kak]mra,Kai:harB» 
ToniOQ  M* 


ijal 


KaMur!  mu 

Kipurki  chili 
Palaiigk-laugit 
Kichli  nddai 
kii.:hur     •  * 


TtL 

Kuatliuri  paanpn       „ 
Tela  kuturi  pwiipn  „ 

A  native  of  Bengal.  Chittagong  Mid  Cliink 
This  is  the  round  inlnary,  all  kinds  of  wiick 
resemble  ginger  in  their  medicinal  qumlititt,  | 
but  are  inferior  to  it  in  atrength  and  igiM- 
ableness  of  fliivour.  Its  fluwera  are  Ih^IbIi,!!' 
a  deep  yellow,  and  at  the  tup  a  bright  cr^or 
son  tuft.  Tbia  plant  is  supposed  toyicldibc 
long  zedoary  of  the  abo|>Hj  the  powdered  nt* 
is  mixed  with  the  [)owder  of  Otesaljitiiii 
SHjian  to  make  the  ''  tibir"  or  '■thagoo,"  it* 
red  powder  tlirnwn  tibuut  by  hindiiua  id  tin 
huli  fpatival  ;  the  root  is  hIbo  used  iDedicimllj. 
Roxh.  i.  20.  Voigt  564.  OShaughnaiy  p.  6W. 

UUltCU.\lBABKY,a  valley  once  fiilcJ  "itli 
foreac  trees,  90  milea  weat  iif  MadM,  new 
Njigery  in  the  N.  Arcot  coUect.'rate.  Butibe 
valley  is  deforested,  though  the  coiiutvilof 
reported  that  if  strict  vigilance  were  ni>t  eieicii- 
ed,  tlie  forest  would  diaappoar  and  Hie  ■)'«fa 
will  not  oidy  suffer  from  want  of  fuel,  bniibe 
climittic  effect  may  be  diaoatruus. 

CUUDAPU.  TaM.   an  article  of  j««ll«7. 

CURDEE  Hindi  SftflBower Seed.  SjAowm- 
oil  is  a  light  yeUow,  clear  oil,  when  pnperiy 
refined  Or  prepared  it  is  ased  in  luJia  fut 
culinary  and  other  purposes,  and  deserrei  U- 
tention  as  no  doubt  it  could  become  a  rtijik 
import.  It  is  uaed  as  a  '  drying  oi!,'and  ita 
believed  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  celtbiW- 
ed  '  Macassar  oil.'  The  safflower  wed  it 
exported  under  the  name  of  "eurdee."  Saffloiv 
is  sown  iu  October,  either  alone,  or  along  It* 
edge  of  wheat  crops,  both  W^i  and  k*^ 
soila  are  adapted  to  it.  It  ia  cultinW  n 
every  village  but  not  extensively.  lV«il>* 
extracted  by  presaing.  In  Lackaow  tecaat 
of  the  seed,  which  is  thare  calfod  'Bun 
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COBLEW  ISLAND. 

ifl  18|  Beers  per  rupee,  and  the  coat  of  the  oil 
u  from  3  to  4  aeers  per  rupee.—  Ex.  1S62. 

CURDUCHIA.  Kurdiitim,  the  ancient 
Carduchia  of  Xenopliun,  a.  country  more 
fruitrul  ill  suldiere  [ban  in  gr^ini  but  which 
from  its  Btrenglh  and  poaition  cummaiiiied  all 
the  weatern  part  of  Persia.  ■  It  is  inhabiied 
by  iribea  who  Ihnugli  tfibiitary  to  Tiirkfj 
and  profeasing  niBhoinedniiisui,  are  vinuaily 
independent.  Many  are  iioi>iH<1es.  Sir  John 
Malcohn  tra«li«d  ihr..ngh  tlicir  country  in 
1810  ;  iind  from  what  he  had  itnA  *nd  seen 
(if  its  inhabitnuta,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
Ihey  had  remaijied  unclinnged  in  their  ap- 
peamiice  and  chnracter  for  more,  than  twenty 
centuries, — Halcilm' >  HUiorj/  of  Pertia,  Vol. 
I.  p.  105.  ChalfieU't  flindaUan,  p.  HO. 

CUUEA,  ALBo  KAKlA.  HiKD-  A  village, 
from  the  Ambic,  HSBombliug  tiijtetlier,  a  cim- 
coiime.  The  word  is  preserved  in  Curenl. 
Mittoo,  Curent  Seek'liur,  Uurent  Diwt.  and 
Unreal  Mendlioo,  the  iiaroea  ut  purgiiuahs  in 
tlie  province  of  Benares. 

CURIA  MUlilA  I=)LANDS.  i.n  the  Mah- 
ra  cnaet  of  Arabin,  were  cedad  lo  the  Britifb 
in  1854  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat.  They  are 
only  valiiuble  fur  deposits  of  guano. 

CUUIKUSE,  one  of  the  Seychellea,  lies 
north  of  Praslin  in  L.  4'  16'  S. 

CURIOSrnE:S,  Under  this  general  term 
are  included  a  great  variety  of  articlea  pur- 
chased by  those  who  visit  Chin.-i  aa  niticles 
peculiar  to  the  country.  They  couaist  chiefly 
of  audi  things  as  pleaae  the  fancy,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  procured  fur  urnamental  pur- 
poses. Vases,  pota,  jar",  cnps,  imiuii-s,  sta- 
tuettes, ornaineiita)  acreena,  pUte>,  bosei,  iia, 
made  of  copper,  iron,  bronze,  clay,  silver,  pcir- 
celain,  atone,  1  nek  ere  li  ware,  or  wood,  ••{  every 
shape,  size,  and  varieiy  of  workmanship,  riu^, 
stands  and  penestnU,  Inntems,  scrolls,  J:o. 
Aa.  consritnte  most  of  the  articles  exported 
Ha  ourioaities.  The  amnunt  is  probably  over 
$2U,00O  annually.  — //oit'6fe  Mr.  .t/orfuon'« 
CompmJiotu  Oeicriplion.  William*'  MiddU 
Kin-idom  II.  p.  40<). 

CUUIVADU.     See  Curmadu. 

CUUKAPULIMARAM.Tam.  lugadulcia. 
Curkapnii  Oil.     Oil  of  Inga  dulcis.     See  Oil. 

CURLEW  ISLAND,  a  name  ..f  Kalegouk, 
a  quarry  for  the  Alguada  reef  lighthouse 
flstabiishment ;  it  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  30  miles  south  of  Amherst.  It 
is  eight  miles  long,  ezcluaive  of  Cavendish 
Island,  which  lies  at  its  extreme  south  end, 
and  which  ta  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
greatest  breadth  ia  one  and  a  qaarter  mile  ; 
and  on  its  highest  point,  which  is  about  500 
foet  above  the  sea,  are  "  remarkable  trees" — a 
point  for  navigators  making  the  coast.  The 
bus  of  the  island  is  granitio  rock,  the  Bub- 


CURRANTS. 

stratum  being  li  rich  mixture  of  open  porous 
soil,  composed  of  sand  and  vegetable  mould. 
The  northern  half,  on  the  western  side,  is 
coiopoKod  cif  a  long  granite  ridge,  with  a  per- 
pend icu  I  ar  drop  to  the  sea,  varjing  from  200 
to  300  feet.  Oa  the  opposite  side  are  three 
baya,  the  finest  of  which  is  Quarry  bay.  where 
the  litonea  were  prepared  fur  the  Algnada 
lighthouse.  All  the  bays  on  the  eastern  side 
are  perfectly  protected  from  the  south-west 
nioiiHnoo,  and  the  one  on  the  western  affords 
a  free,  open  and  safe  place  for  boating  during 
the  north-east  monsoon.  Dr.  Mocplierson 
strongly  urged  goverument  to  take  an  interest 
ill  the  dcvdo|inient  of  the  island,  but  when 
the  l<:<litnr  visited  it  in  1S63,  he  reported  it 
a«   wholly  nnsuitable  for  a  sanitarium. 

CU  R.Vl  A,  in  hindu  mythology,  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vinhnuin  the  shape  of  a  tortoise. 
See  Avatam.     Vishno. 

CURMBOLE,  M&LAYALA,  a  tree  of  the 
Cauara  forests,  which  grows  to  about  twelve 
or  eigbteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  ia  used  by  the 
uatives  for  housework,  and  is  considered  A 
uaeful  and  durable  wood. — Bdj/e,  it.  and  C. 

CL'RNUM.  Tam.  Tbi„  A  vilkge  &c- 
countaot. —  Wilton. 

CUSTARD  APPLE  SEED,  called  Sheri- 
fali,  disperaea  vermin.  Flies  are  reported 
never  to  settle  on  the  tree  or  its  fruit,  though 
ants  will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  an- 
tipathy to  the  leaves  of  (he  custard  apple, 
and  are  said  to  quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  bruised  seeds  of  the  custard 
ftptile  are  said  to  dispel  hujfs. — Tennanfi 
Ceylon.  ffSh'^tghntuy.  Hooter  ffim. 

CUBUANTS. 
Kiiaias  da  Coriethi  Fs.  |  Faseulo     Coria- 
thiiBSS* 


ladaCar- 


IT.   I 


I  Korinka 


Ros. 


The  currants  of  commenw  consist  of  the 
small  dried  grape,  or  berry,  of  species  of  vine, 
cultivated  in  the  Mores,  Ionian  ielauds,  and 
some  parts  of  Petsiai  tic  A  currant,  like 
the  European  red  currant,  called  "rasta",  ia 
largely  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  upper 
Punjab.  Currants  (xiriahk),  both  acid  and 
sweet,  the  former  being  the  fruit  of  the  bor- 
berry  dried,  and  which  refemhlea  European 
currants,  are  bron|(ht  from  Kabul  and  other 
hill  places.  The  zirishk  currants  are  of  two 
kinds,  somewhat  alike  in  appearance  ;  one  is 
sweet,  and  growi  in  Kabul,  &c.,  being  a 
species  of  small  fruited  vine  (Vitis) ;  the  other 
is  acid,  being  the  dried  berberry,  iiweet  cur- 
rauts  "  babho"  (Thibetan),  from  species  of 
viti.t,  are  imported  from  BaltL — Faulkner, 
McCvUoch'i   Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  456. 
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Foudl  Band  Book.  Jloonomit   Prod.  Pumiab, 
P.  2fi6,8,9. 

CURRANTS,  BENGAL.  Ek«.  Froil  of 
.  .triMA  canndM. 

CURRASSAVIAN  MALLOW  WORT. 
^Bclepias  curraaavica,  Li$ui, 

CURRENCY.  Tho  currency  of  British 
India  is  in  th»  form  of  rnpeea,  aimaa,  and 
pice.  The  rupee  ia  aailver  coin,  weighing 
three  drama  or  a  tola  of  180  graius,  and  its 
rate  of  ezchan(;e  variefl  a  little  under  i  shil- 
lings, lb  is  current  all  over  British  India, 
on  the  coast  line  of  the  aouthom  ahorea  of 
Parsia,  Turiiiab  Arabia,  Arabia  aiid  Egypt, 
Arraoan,  Pegu,  and  Tenaaaerim,  and  south- 
wards towards  the  Majritina.  The  dollar  ia 
current  from  Singapore,  through  the  Arobi- 
peIaf;o  of  Asia,  in  Borneo,  reiebes,  China, 
CoobiD  China,  Java,  Malay  feuinsula,  Uanilla, 
Siam,  Sumatra,  &c. 

The  silver  curreucy  of  the  rupee  wrs  eatab- 
lished  by  Actzvii.  of  17th  August  1335,  and 
the  standard  was  fixed  at  eleven-twelftha  or 
165  graina  of  pure  aiWer  and  one-twelfth  or 
15  grains  of  alloy.  On  the  obverse  the  head  of 
tbe  retgaing  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  oa  the  reverse  the  words  East  India 
Company  in  English  and  J^ersian^and  it  ia  a  le- 
gal tender.  It  tna  declared  equal  to  the  Fur- 
ruckhabad,  Bombay,  Madran,  and  Sarat  rupee, 
and  15-16lh  of  the  Calcutta  aioca  rupee.  The 
same  act  of  the  legislstivn  council  declared 
that  the  only  gold  ooina  that  should  be  coined 
in  British  India  should  be  the  gold  mnbur  of 
180  grains,  165  pure  gold  and  15  of  alloy  ; 
a  five  rupee  piece,  eqnal  to  a  third  i.r  a  gold 
mohur ;  a  fifteen  rupee  pieoe,  or  gold 
mohur,  and  a  thirty  rupee  piece,  or  double 
gold  mobur. 
The  Importt   oj    Gold  and  Silver  into  aU 

BritUh  India  have  been  at  under,  ranping 

in  value  from    two  tniUioni    to   Iwtnty-tix 

miUiont  a  year. 


Twp. 

Qold  in  all 
lomu. 

SiNer  in  all 

Tot*!  Irap..rt8 
Gold  ft  Silver 
in  >ll  fomu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1BS1-G5 

882,721 

1,1«.13T 

2,027,868 

ISfiS-Se 

2,5(1^36! 

8,TBS,793 

11,301,146 

18M-B7 

2.176,062 

12,2»7,«96 

14,413,697 

1867.68 

2.830,084 

13,985,  sa2 

16.816,416 

1868-69 

<,«7,B3B 

8,379,693 

12,817,031 

ieS9-60 

*,aeB,037 

12,Ufl8,9a8 

16,366,963 

i8«o-ei 

*,2*2,«1 

6,434,636 

10,877.077 

iMi-aa 

6,190,43a 

8.781, S4S 

U,9SI.977 

iseses 

6,881,666 

13,627,401 

20,608,967 

166364 

8,9S6,*12 

U,0S7,169 

22,983,681 

ise4-ss 

9,876,032 

11,488,320 

31,393,862 

]86S.as 

6,87S,B9i 

20,184,407 

36,667,301 

1866-87 

*,581,473 

8,665,483 

13,136,904 

1897-68 

«,T7S,g2« 

6.M9,4SU 

11,77«,8'* 

CVRBBHCT. 

The  gnat  range  in  the  qnantldei  tmpottid 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  two  millioai  ii 
l854-<to26^  millions  in  1865-6,  indintM 
that  the  import  is  chiefly  regulated  bj  tb 
requirements  of  commerce  ;  but  it  ia  gesenllf 
believed  that  a  considerable  amount  ia  baiog 
absiirbed  in  India  by  the  mamifactnn  A 
silver  and  gold  ornameutH.  From  tbe  eitliNi 
historic  times  gold  coins  have  been  iu  b»  is 
India.  Coins  found  in  Afghanistan  eontus 
Greek  legends  from  Seleucus  Nieator  SBOB. 
C.  to  the  middle  of  tbe  2Hd  centery  of  ont 
era,  Greeks  were  largely  mixed  Futculouiiti  with 
the  nations  over  whom  they  reigned.  We 
have  first  pnre  Greek  coins,  nest  Araaeitn,  ud 
then  Sa>sanian,  when  the  Greco-Fntiuu 
domininn  iu  central  Asia  closed  There  wu  | 
daring  great  part  of  this  period  an  Ario-Pirllu- 
an  dynasty,  reigning  over  Kabal  and  tfaePwi- 
jab,  but  after  A.  D.  80,  a  new  order  of  auiu 
is  found  bearing  the  name  of  Kanerkei.  viih 
lejjeiLds  in  corrupt  Greek.  These  are  ascribBl 
to  a  new  race  of  Scythian  kings,  wh»  immaiii. 
ately  nuoceeded  those  named  Kadphius,  of 
which  name  three  kings  sre  recogniBrd  bj 
tbeae  coins. 

A  legend  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
Oomatl  Kadpliiseg,  Ariaa  character,  vbieh 
reads  from  right  to  left,  translated,  gini 
words  in  modern  Hebrew. 

By  Act  xti.  of  20th  Deoember  1835,  tb 
copper  coins  established  ware  a  doable  piet 
of  2U0  (croinB  troy,  a  pice  of  100  grains,  tnd 
a  pie  or  M2th  of  an  anna,  of  33-J  gnina, 
and  the  Tristoulee  pice  of  lienares  was  abolitb- 
ed.  Two  Bubaequent  acts  ordered  the  heed* 
of  king  William  and  then  of  queen  Vietoci* 
to  be  stamped  on  tlie  obverse. 

In  the  Hyderabad  state  there  are  stnril 
silver  and  many  copper  coins  current,  tod  ia 
tbe  town  of  Oommuti.  the  merobaali  pan 
from  esch  other  sealed  bags  of  munej  at* 
currency.  The  Chinese  currency  ia  ecopptr 
coin  ;  silveriasold  by  weight.  Pegolottiqieiki 
of  the  cdehrated  paper  money  of  Cbins,  ooca 
deemed  a  fable  of  Uarco  Polo,  thnntifa  befora 
bis  time  even  it  ha<l  been  diatiucti;  mcDttootd 
by  the  intellii^ent  frinr  Rubruqnis.  Ita  «« 
wasofgreat  antiquity. for  traces  at  lesatof 
leather  repreaentatives  of  money  are  (ooad  *• 
far  back  as  B.  0.  119.  Thoimh  the  gonre- 
nieiit  of  China  has  not  issued  p^wr  MMf 
since  ^en,  there  has  l>ewi  oousideraU*  Vtd 
use  of  such  currenoy  among  the  people,  cw 
in  our  own  time.  In  Fnohen,  some  yean  ap 
it  had  almost  displaced  bullion,  and  intM 
city  the  banking  boosea  vera  coontiJ  ^ 
hundreds.  Though  the  aystem  was  nodaM 
efficient  eoutrol,  few  notes  ware  bde*  P^'i 
and  failarea  of  any  magnitude  were  ran.  "R* 
notes  wereohiefty  from  copper  plates  (aaiw" 
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notes  were  mgraved  iu  Chiaa  m  earlrul 
and  ntiged  in  value  fiom  110  cuh  to  1000 
dollars.  Eju-khiitu  Khan  of  Penia  wns  peranad- 
ed  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency under  tbe  Chinese  name  (chau)  in  1294. 

In  China,  the  legal  ataiidard,  silver,  ancoin- 
sd.hu  a  fixed  standard  fineness,  and  gold  is 
bat  merchandiae,  England  has  its  standnrd  of 
gold.  France  has  adouble  standard  of  goldand 
ailier,  but  from  Constantinople  to  Japan,  both 
inclnsJTa,  silver  and  not  gold  has  been  snd 
is  now  the  aole  standard.  Under  the  Romans 
the  relative  valne  of  gold  to  silver  was  ten  of 
silver  to  one  of  guld.  At  present  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  of  gold.  In  India  and  China, 
sovereigns  are  quoted  in  the  price  carreuta  as 
merchandise,  but  oiii^  in  Ceylon  and  the 
UanritiuB  are  thej  a  legsl  tender.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  tbe  annual  production  of  new  gold 
is  about  £20,000.000,  xnd  that  of  new  silver 
about  £19,600,000.  The  supply  of  new 
silver  has  not  quite  equalled  that  of  new  gold, 
being  short  by  about  two  per  cent,  per 
anoum.  From  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
it  has  several  times  been  suggested  to  make 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  Britioh  India,  by  reckon- 
ing the  gold  sovereign  as  the  equivalent  of  ten 
mpees.  But  in  India  generally,  the  bulk  of  the 
comninnity  virtually  make  the  copper  coins 
tbe  standard,  and  tbe  values  of  the  silver 
coins  vary  daily  and  hourly  in  the  bszars, 
while,  except  as  merchandize,  gold  c»ina  are 
never  seen,  and  for  a  long  further  period, 
whatever  the  governments  of  India  may 
deorea,  copper  coinage  will  regulate  the  values 
of  the  silver,  gold  and  paper  in  use.  Mr. 
Wilson,  when  finauce  minister  of  India, 
Mtimated  the  whole  ooiu  current  in  India 
atonehundredcroresofrnpeee,  £100,000,000 
sterling,  and  he  believed  that  a  great  part 
of  that  amount  might  be  transferred  from 
oproductive  to  prudnctive  uses  by  the 
grsdnal  sobetitution  of  Qovernment  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand.  TIjere 
was  even  then  a  note  rarcnlation  curreutin 
India,  but  only  of  a  limited  and  local  character, 
and  on  the  private  responsibility  of  the  three 
Presidency  banks,  and  this  Mr.  Wilson  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  previous  to  the  issne  of 
his  paper  currency.  Bat  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  suggested  changes  to 
be  made  in  it  which  Ur.  X^ing  gave  effect  to, 
and  it  was  issued  with  a  ten  rupee  note  as  tbe 
lowest.  The  Government  scheme  took  effect 
in  March  1862,  in  which  month  notes  to 
the  value  of  Bupeee  3,69,00,000  were  issued, 
snd  ia  September  1863,  notes  to  tbe  value 
of  Rupees  6,26,00,000  were  in  circntation.— 
{Tvie  Cathay,  ii.,  p.  290.) 

CURRI£;  Sib  Fbidibick,  Babt.    Twice 
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CTJERTINO  OF  LBATHEB. 

Governor  of  Boml»y,  Chumaaa  of  the  Botrd 
of  East  India  Directors,  Vice-President  of  ths 
India  Council.  Fie  was  born  the  3rd  of 
February  1799,  received  his  education  at 
the  Charterhouse,  where  he  was  tbe  school- 
fellow of  Qavelock,  Til  iri  wait,  and  Grote.  He 
entered  the  civil  service  on  the  Bengal  eatab- 
lishmeut  in  1817,  in  1839  be  became  Secre- 
tary tii  the  Governor-General  of  the  N,  W. 
Provinces;Secretary  to  the  Government  of  In- 
dia in  1812,  and  accompanied  Lord  Hardinge 
in  his  campaign  across  tbe  Sutlej  in  1845, 
nndthe  following  spring.  In  bis  despatch  to 
tbe  Secret  Committee,  dated  from  the  Csmp  at 
Ferozepore,  December  31,  1846,  the  Governor 
General  thus  expressed  himself : — I  owe 
great  obtiKatjons  to  tbe  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government,  Frederick  Currie,  Esq.,  who 
during  all  tbe  various,  and  sometimes  coa- 
fliotiog,  duties  in  which  I  have  been  engaged, 
has  given  me  his  sound  advice,  and  active 
aid  ;  sometimes  accompanying  me  in  the  field, 
andut  all  times  evincing  the  coolest  judgment 
and  exhibiting  the  resources  of  his  expeiienea 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Company's  aer> 
vice."  Sir  Frederick's  services  were  again 
ncknowledged  in  the  general  orders  in  the 
February  following  ;  and  lie  was  afterwards 
deputed  to  conduct  the  maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh  ill  state  from  the  palace  to  the  citad^ 
of  Lahore,  and  to  arrange  the  treaty  at 
Umritsnr.  lie  was  appninted  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  in  November 
1846,  and  held  that  post  nntil  1848.  He  sat 
as  an  ordinary  member  of  council  from  March 
1849,  down  to  the  year  1853.  He  was 
crented  a  baronet  December  17,  1846,  im- 
mediately after  the  battles  of  the  Sutlej.  Ha 
returned  to  Englai>d  towards  the  close  uf  the 
year  1853,  and  in  tbe  follOwiug  month  of 
April,  was  nominated  by  HerMajesty's  Govem- 
ment  one  of  the  Court  of  Ba*t  Indiii  Directors. 
He  was  chosen  Churnian  of  tbe  Comjiany  iu 
1858,  and  held  that  appointment  nntil  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  that  body,  on  the 
Ist  of  September  1858. 

OURRUADU.  properly  CURIVADU. 
Tau.  Salted  Fish. 

CURRUCA  ORPHEA.  Tem.  A  speci- 
men of  this  from  Algiers  is  distinct  from  C. 
Jerdoni,  Blytk  v.  G.  orphea,  apnd  Jerdon, 
Catal.— J/r.  Blyth't  Stporl, 

CTJRROPALLE  MARAM,  Tam.  Put- 
ranjiva. 

CDRRU-VENGHE.    Tak.  Acacia   odon- 

CURRYING  OF  LEATHER.  This  is 
an  art  bnt  little  practised  among  the  natives  of 
India.  The  cLuckler  by  whom  every  opera- 
tion  is  conducted,  from  the  skinning  of  tlie 
beast  to  the  binding  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
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CDRBT. 

shares  the  hide  or  skin  down  with  bis  knife ; 
beats  and  Tubs  it  with  his  maul,  and  blackens 
it  with  iron  liquor,  to  wliich  pUnUin 
root  and  coi^e  water  are  sometimes  ndded  : 
sometimes  a  little  lamp  oil  is  used. — Bohde 
JISS. 

CURRY  LEAF  TREE.  Bergora  Konigii. 
CURRY  MAltDAH    WOOU.  Akoiu-Tbu 
Terioiii'ilia  glabra. 

CUBRY.  Ibii  Datnta  deKcribea  the  natives 
of  Ceylon  as  eating  enrry,  wliieb  he  cM«  in 
Arabic  Conohnn,  but  in  modem  Arabic 
Idaan  is  the  name.  Tliis  was  200  years  befnre 
the  Purtuguese  had  nppenred  in  the  Indian 
seas.  In  the  Rajavali,  aiso,  this  article  of 
diet  is  meiiCiiined  as  in  use  In  Ccytnn  in 
the  seeoTid  century  .■?  this  era.  Nevertbe- 
lesB,  several  wriCern  have  suggested  that  tlie 
word  bus  been  introduced  from  the  Fori iignese. 
ProfeasiT  Wilsiin  supiiosea  it  derived  ^mm 
Kadi  or  Kari,  Karii,  boiled  sour  milk  used 
with  rice,  'I'lie  word  however  la,  seemingly, 
from  some  Tamnlian  tongue,  probably  from 
the  Tamil  word  "  kadai  or  karai '  a  bazaar, 
and  Tamil  children  in  the  |>enlnGula  sing  a 
nnraery  snng 

Kv  vig*  aiDmah  Vj  vi»i, 
Kuli  kl  puUm  kj  vin. 
Swing  your  ban.1,  mother,  aiding  your  liand. 
Let  u«g"  t"  ihs  market,  awiotr  your  hand, 

Cnrry  in  Urdu  or  HIndnstAni  ia  called 
Salin,  in  Tamul  Karri,  in  Teliigii  K'.'ira,  in 
Persian  Nan-Khoorish.  Cnrry  is  daily  used 
in  every  family  on  the  onaet,  wherever  the 
Bengali,  the  Tamul,  Telugu,  and  Mohratta 
people  have  aprend,  in  greater  or  lesa 
quantity  according  to  the  means  of  the 
family,  always  with  vegetable*  and  with 
mutton  or  fowl  as  they  can  afford.  With 
the  people  tba  ingredients  are  nsually 
brought  fresh  from  the  market  daily,  bat 
Europeans  in  India  often  grind  the  dry 
raaCeriaU  and  keep  tbem  in  powder 
There  are  very  numerons  prescriptious,  and 
almost  every  househuld  has  one  of  its  own. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  this  century  many 
houses  prided  iberaselves  on  their  curries.  The 
curry  powders  of  India  are  articlea  of  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic ;  32,550  cwt. 
of  curry  stuEF  was  imported  into  Ceylon, 
chiefly  from  Indiit,  in  1851.  The  tiBual 
ingredients  for  curry  stuff  are 

Ifalin  Namt  XwHa*.  Sol-iniaU. 

-     -  ...  -ImpiMlU  Ani 


Batiil  eheiDca  (ach 

c«^™. 

MyrtniPliMnl.. 

£<)><thU. 

L«.nff. 

Clom 

'ifSSSlSC^ 

J».tri>. 

Do-                     Do. 

K^^"diTi:hbii. 

Shnsnift  nrKoUnur 

Cammin  Med 

Cnmlnum  CTBlBum. 

Kt^Tmlnlilg. 

Plp.r  Nlgnim. 

K^ 

MMl.rfEJJi 

Biupli  CbineniU. 

Lil  mitebl*. 

CapiteaiD  (ruteWBtu. 

BBldl. 

TnimScj. 

Citmok. 


Oncuni. 

GuUe.  AUiom  SWi 

Gingtr,  3tJ, 


Gingtr,  atj,  I  , 

Oillg«r,  gneB.  f  " 

Povpr  ■>«(!.  Tl-pvnr  BomnlfclBB 

Longpepp™.       PIf»>-  InngBai. 

AlufcBlids  Feroln  AiufaUdK. 

TKildllOlI 


NHrnl.  Corauiat.           Cocm  Kuellen. 

Nemuck.  SiJt.  „ 

Goi'd  ingredients  for  making  a   carry  with 

meat,  fowl,  or  fiah  are 

Ulrchle.  CblUln,  dir  or  etud,  f  ism  (  la  11  gr 

nuldi*.  Turmerio,              OM  Tslah. 

Iilmnnii.  Corlnndcr  larA.     on*      .. 

Zsgn.  Cnminln  »eil,       thna  tttthm. 


Knlin)*  OarotalDl*. 


Cblronjia  nnlii,      fix 


ona  Huba. 
one  ToUJi. 


■  'ub1a-ip<'onr^  dJeW. 


quanUt]r. 
fjaemboo.  Lime  juice,  one  de»rrt-^[>DCpaAiI, 

1'fTQ  Ourdi,  thna  table-RpooiiafBl 

Clhca  or  Batter,  tbne  Ubie  (pooDBfol. 

These   are  the  quantities    of    the  varioas 
articles  to  be  used  in   the  prepur&tioa  of  ■ 
currv,  bearing  in  mind  that  ii  is  unneceaaary  to 
use  the  whiile  of  the  spiceH  together  ;   or  tba 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  or  lime  Juice  :  neither  the 
cocoannt  with  the  almonds  :  and  the  ginger 
may   be  omitted  wheu  dry  ripe  chillies  are 
used,  as  likewise  the  cummin  seeds    with  the 
coriander,  both  uf  nhicb  are  better  for  being 
roasted.      Coconnut  milk  is  much  used  on 
the  coast  iij  foiming  the  gravy  to  many  cnni- 
es,  especially   fisb  nnd   prawns,  as  well  u  the 
oil  fresli  expressed  from  the  nut  when  gnted. 
If  the   curry  is  to  be    dry,  the  onions  nnat 
be  fried  brown  in  ghee  or  butter,  and  the  in- 
gredients ground  to  a  pa»te  with  water  mixed 
in  the  same, the  meat,  and  fuwl  added,  stirring 
the  whole  until  the  gravy  and  bntter  are  ab- 
sorbed.    For  a  gravy  curry,  cut  the  meat  or 
fowl  into  slices,  put  the  ghee  into    a    stewpen       I 
over  the  Sre  with  the  sliced  onions,  and  dieas      { 
them,  then  add  the    meat  with    the    ground      i 
ingredients,    and    some  water  or  broth  ;  mix      ' 
well  together,  and  let  the  whide  simtner  getiUy 
until  the  meat  is  properly  done.     Chundoo  is 
made  with  meat  or  fowl  that  h«a    beea   previ- 
ously dressed.  It  is  to  be  minced  up  and  wkW 
to  chopped  on'ons  fried  in  ghee,    with    wb^ 
red  chillies,  sad  the  other  curry    ingiedids 
well  mixed  together  ;  the  frying   is  coDtJMed 
until   the   meat  is    perfectly  brown  aaJthe 
gravy  quite  absorbed.    Dr.  Riddell  giv«  the 
following  ingredieats  for   four  cun;  pwdec 
receipts. 
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CUBSOEIINX. 


.... 

No.,. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

CorUndwMedi. 

... 

b>.U 

b.  s. 

ta.1 

Tob*  «U 

..    a 

,.   1 

„    1   tot. 

Founded. 

Cummin  ««edi. . 

..     1 

»  1 

„    0    4oi. 

Drlad    ud 
gt»und. 

HuUrttMd.... 

,.     " 

..  1 

..     .. 

Dliad  u>d 
cJel.ied 
ofbtuki. 

GlDftr,  ditsd... 

„    .      ,. 

BlHkptPIW... 

..     * 

„    1 

..     1      .. 

DiMd  ChiUlM. 

„ 

.,    s 

,    0  IM. 

PopP7»«d-... 

..  ..   - 

..     * 

„ 

..  -    .. 

..    . 

..  . 

„    0    to*. 

«— ™ 

"    ' 

Sftli  iu  pro))ortiim  to  b«   added  when   iisiug 
tbe  curry   stuff.     The  whole  ti>  be   cleimed, 
dried,  pimiided,   and   siftfid  ;    then    pruperly 
mixed  together  And  put  into  bottles,  well  ci.rk- 
ed.     A  tHblespoiiiiful  is  suHicieiit  for  cliickuii 
or  fowl  curry.     Aiiuiberverj  simple  receipt 
is  powdered    lunneric  22   tea  Kpoonfuls  ; 
dried   chillies  or  Cnypmie  pepper,    M   Ui 
C'urtaiider   seed,  Cummin    se*d,    dried    at 
leAves  (ttjpiit),  eacli    twleie  ten-spoinifuls  and 


togellier. — lUddelV$  Domtitic  Economy, 
p.  404.  Simmoud't  Com,  Prod- 

CURKY  VEJiBOO.  T*M.  Gurugn  pin- 
nata. 

UURliY   LEAF- THEE.    Bergem  Konigii. 

CUKSOUES,  OR  liUNNEUb?  All  order  of 
birds  which  m^y  be  thus  ^huwn  : — 

OttDia  VI.— Ciir-oivs  or  Rmniers. 

Fam.  Cuiiarida,  S  geu.  2  sp.  vis.  I  CisuaTJiia 
gkl.ALun;   I  Droiuaiiis  DUVB  llnllaiiiliEe. 

Fan.     Slruthiouiii»,     I    |icd.   I  tp,    1    Strnihii) 

CURSOBIINjE,  the  Waders,  a  aiib-tumily 
of  birds  which  may  be  thus  shown  : — 
Obdkb  VII.— G^ftllato^«^  or  WbJ.t.. 

ftiM.  OlidB,  Otii  and  S  «nb-([eD.  i  »p.  Til,  1 
Boubark;  1  Eii^<Hl<,tia;    S  SyphcotldBi. 

i.     Incertn  Sedee. 

FaM.  GUri^ohdu,  1  gen.  3  ip.  Tit,  3  Qloreola 
oriaiitolisi  lictea. 

Fam.    CbarxdriailK. 

Evbfam.-  CiinioriiinB,  2  gen.  3  Ip.  Tin.  1  Our- 
■oriut  Ci>ri>iDaiid«]icuB.     I  uBcrutarsiu*  Ititurqnatm 

Skt-Zam.  Eociiin,  2  gen.  2  ap.  vii.  1  Esuem  ;  1 
<Edicu«miu. 

Sub-fam.  VkDelliTite,  4  gen.  6  sp.  ii^  1  Hoplop- 
tsn»;  1  SarcinphoniB ;  3  LobivmieUus. 

Xui/nm.  Charadrina,  2  gen.  2  suO-g«n.  10  sp.  1 
SqiuteroU ;  2  CharadriuB  ;  1  Eudromias,  6  Hiaticaia. 

f»m.  Cbioaidie,!  gea.  I  ip,  1  Hamatupui  oitra- 
l«Ku>- 

i'liin.  ReouTiirotttidEe,  2  gm.  3  sp.  Hiniantapm ; 
I  ReEurviiAitra  avooitl*. 

F'm.    Scolijtacidm,  Ifl  grn.  33.  ap.  vix.  ]  Ibid- 

orhjoohiu;  4  Totonna  ;  3  Adtitlt  ifl  Trinfta  ;  1  Tere- 

kia ;  2  LiinOBa,  2  tiiunamiu ;  1  Euriuorpbjncbiu ;  1 
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Calidrii;  1  FhUomacbaa:  1   Strapiilui;  1   Pbalar- 

(ipiiii  IScolTpax)!  Macrorhaoipliiu  i  dQallingoi  1 
ltbyuch«ea.      Sea  Birds, 

OUKU,  OR  VKIHASPATI,     A  name  of 
Jupiter.  See  Giaha. 

GURU,  the  fouiLder  ofiberace  *bo  conteiid- 
edwithihe  Yadu  for  dominion  in  lilndustnii, 
at  Che  battle  famed  as  Kuru-khet,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  tlie  Sunscric  poem  the  MabAbharatn. 
Cam  had  two  aoiiB,  SndinaMndPurikhita.  The 
deacendarits  of  Sudiiia  termiiiHted  with 
gaudhik,  wbose  cHpital  wan  Rnj^raha,  the 
modern  Rtjtnahl,  on  the  GHiiges,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rubar.  From  Parikhita  descended 
the  monariha  Sitntana  and  Kalica  :  the  first 
producing  the  rivalain  the  great  war,  Yoodiah- 
tra  and  Daryi>dhana,  the  otiier  the  Balica- 
pulra.  Duryodhaiia,  tlje  successor  to  the 
thruneof  Guru,  resided  at  the  ancient  cftpitAl 
H:i8tinaponra ;  while  the  jrinior  branch, 
Yuodisliira,  founded  Indraprestha,  on  the 
Yumuna  or  Jumn.t,  which  name  in  the  eighth 
century  was  cbungeil  t'.  Delhi.  The  ei^ns  of 
Bulica  founded  two  kingdoms  ;  Palibot'hra  on 
the  lower  Qange>>,  and  Arore  founded  by  Sefal 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus.— 7'od'* 
[{••jailhan.   Vol.  I.,  p.  42. 

UUKU.MBAR.  In  the  southern  districts  of 
the  peninsuU  of   India,  an  ancient   nborip'iual 


peiiple   uf  this  uiir 


the 


.   known 


pants  of  Dravlda  desam,  the  modern 
Oarnutiv  :i,tid  CiiFomiiudel.  They  aenni  to  ba>e 
established  numerous  petty  principalitieii  over 
tlie  whole  peninsula,  which  were  ultimately 
absorbed  in  the  ChoU  empire.  Numerous 
Bites  attributed  to  this  race  nnd  still  called 
Curumber  C"t  are  to  bii  met  with,  hmall 
if  the  same  tribe  are   fi'und  to 

d)iy  in  the  le^s  acueasiblti  bills  and  forests 
ly  parts  of  the   )ieiiinsnlii.     See    India- 


Eui 


in  bar. 


CUKU  VAYRU  or  Kussasu.  Andro- 
pogon  or  Anatherum  mnricatum.   Cuacua  root. 

OUSA  GRASS.  Poa  Cjnosuroides. 

CUSliHURA,  also  written  Cashbara,  the 
designation  of  the  artizai:a  who  work  in  beU 
miilnl  j  from  Kanso,  bell-mehd,  and  Bhitrna, 
to  fill.  They  are  also  employed  in  fusing 
precious  metals  and  making  ornaments  which 
require  to  be  firmed  in  miiulda.  They  com- 
prise one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  sonar  or 
goldsmiths,  of  nhiuh,  in  Hindustan,  the  others 

Muthoor*a  Myr  I  Pnorbei,  1  Agurea, 

Khuttraa,  Caanajea,  Birpoorea, 

Kutnethilia  La-  I  Hahour,  Chhyneewan. 

huurea,  |  Mubimanea,       |  Muugciru. 

Of  these  Muthoorea  ranks  the  highest.  The 
Cusbhara  is  below  them  all.  Amongst  these 
tribes  there  is  a  secret  language  which  is 
adopted  for  the  purpoae  of  coucealing  their 
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fnndulant    acquisition  of  property.— jPUv)(. 
iSupp.  Olou.     See  Hiadoo  ;  Ksusola : 

CUSCO.    Sea  Ciiichnna. 

CUSCUd  Gnz,  and  Himd.  Poppy  Seed, 
properlf  KKash  Khiish. 

CUS'CUS-GRASS.  AsoLO-HiSD.  Au- 
diopogon  or  Anathenim  muricatuiD. 

CUSCOS  ORIENTALIS  occuw  in  Timur. 
See  MfiTi)maliA< 

CU3CUS  ROOT.    AnoloHimp. 
Balft,  UCK-  I  Vi»tirit,  SiKS. 

pBir,  QiJi.     Vetti  vajru,  Tax. 

CuKiu,  EiHD.     Cutu  vim,  Tel, 

Khu,  FIRB.  I 

The  roots  of  the  Andropogon  muricntna, 
ilefj.which  (jrovs  all  over  Indi»,  and  its  roots 
are  used  for  making  Bcreeoa,  UttiM,  pankuhs, 
large  faiia,  or  covera  for  palanquins,  and  when 
wetted,  a  very  fragrant  smell  isanea. 

CUSOUTACEA,     an    order    of    twining, 
parasitical,  leafless  berba.uf  which  tnelve  spe- 
cies occur  in  lbs  south  and  eaa*.  of  Asia, 
■nbica  i  corjinbiHia  l  maoranCha 

■uelralu  grandiflor*  I  perliojllaia 

eariDBta  bynlena  plKniflam 

cbioBUBi*  I  loDgia^ra  |  reSin* 

Tliey  twine  on  various  trees,  and  are  found 
np  to  uine  tbouuanil  feet  in  the  Himalaya  and 
Afghanistan.  C.  longiflora  is  tlie  niUtari  of 
KiLgliau,  C.  macratitba,  Don,  alsii  "  called  tiila- 
tari  and  atnil,"  grows  up  to  9000  feet,  up  to 
the  Indiii.  Dr.  J.  L.  Stewart  tells  ns  that  it  is 
found  on  Populna,  Sails,  Spirea,  Lunicera, 
Deamodium,  Urtica,  ami  PutjgoiLum,  and 
like  aome  of  the  other  species,  it  exhales 
at  times  a  rery  atron^  scent.  It  is  eaten  by 
oattle  and  goats.  li^dgewiTth  mentiuna  that 
the  inouiitHiiieera  believe  thnt  crowa  pluck 
spriga  of  this  and  of  0.  anguiua.  Edge,  to 
drop  into  water,  when  tiny  become  snakes 
and  BO  furnish  food  for  themselvss.  Madden 
atataa  that  tbe  natives  promise  boundleaa 
wealth  to  him  wbo  finds  the  root  of  it,  wbile 
others  again  beliefs  that  the  possession  of  its 
root  will  confer  the  gift  of  invisibility. 
—Dn.  Roxb.  p.  346,  347.  J.  L.  Ulewart. 
Voiefl.  p-  349. 

CUSH  and  Lava,  were  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Bama,  and  from  Cush  descended  the 
Coshwaba  princes  of  Nirwar  and  Amber. 
Tbs  race  of  Cnah  haa  no  connection  with  tbe 
Canaikaof  Kanoig  and  the  Cauaambi. — Tod. 

CUSK,  a  descendant  of  Haati  of  the  Lunar 
race,  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Cush- 
nabha,  whose  desc«adants  are  styled  the  Kau- 
aika  or  Kusika,  founded  Muhadya  on  the 
Ounges,  afterwards  changed  to  Canyaculiga, 
or  Canoqj,  which  maintained  its  celeln-ity 
nutil  tbe  mahomedan  invauon  of  Shahab'nd- 
din{A.D.  1 193},  when  this  overgrown  ci^  was 
kid  prostrate  for  ever.  It  was  not  nnfreqoent- 
ly  called  Gbdhipoora,  or  the  '  city  of  Oadhi.' 
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Thia  practice  of  raultiplying  nsmai  of  citiat  ia 
the  Kast  is  very  deatrnctire  to  histor;.  AM 
Fazit  has  taken  from  hinda  autlioritiei  u 
account  of  Canouj  ;  and  could  we  admit  tii« 
authority  of  a  poet  D a  snoh  aulijects,  Chond, 
ChebardofPirthwiraja,  wontd  afford  msteriili. 
Ferisbta  atataa  it  in  the  early  ages  to  hat* 
been  twenty-five  coaa  (tBirty-fiva  iiiilea)  inrar- 
camFerence,  and  that  there  were  thirty  tfaoa- 
sand  shops  for  the  sole  of  the  areca  or  betd- 
nut  only,  and  this  in  the  fixth  centnry,  it 
which  period  tbe  Babtore  dynasty,  which  tt> 
miiiated  with  Jyechund,  in  the  twelfth,  hid 
been  in  possession  from  the  end  of  ths  fifth 
century.  Cuahaniba  foonded  a  city  which  h« 
called  after  his  own  name  Oaviambi.  Tba 
name  was  in  ezistenoe  in  the  eleventh  cmtary, 
and  ruina  might  yet  exist,  if  oearch  wera  mida 
on  theshoreaof  the  Ganges,  from  Canosj 
southward.  The  other  sons  of  Cuah  bnilttwo 
capitals,  Dharraarunya  and  Vaaumuttee ;  bat 
of  neither  have  we  any  correct  knowledge 
Tod  Hajaaihan. 

GUSHAKATHA  MAUA-CaH-  Embryopta- 
ris  gliitinifera.  Hoxb. 

WSUl'l'E,  a  race  of  Arabs  who  first  gan 
their  name  to  a  part  of  Arabia,  tbe;  aftM- 
wards  crossed  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  settled  in 
liitbiopia.  In  ancient  timeii,  the  Ouehite  and 
Joktanite  occupied  Arabia  felix,  when  the  An- 
monite  and  Isbmaelite  dwelt  in  A.  desert*, 
and  the  Moabite,  Eiiomite,  NabatbiBBD,  Hidi- 
anite,  and  Amalekite  in  A.  petrea.  See  Childe% 
Hindu,  Kjsb,  Viswamitra. 

OUSSA.WBIUMPDBESCENS.  Hi».^ 
of  Schleicheratrijugo,  WUld, 

(.;USTARI>  APPLE.  Eho.  Fruit  of  Anoai 
sqaamosa.  Tim  aherifah  or  custard  apple  aesd, 
disperses  vermin.  Fliea  are  reported  newt 
to  settle  on' the  tree  ur  its  fratt,  though  ault 
will  attack  both.  Bugs  have  a  great  satipa- 
tliy  to  the  leaves  of  the  cuatard  apple,  and  in- 
stantly quit  a  bed  in  which  they  are  ylu*A. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
Thnnnah  DuK.  I  QnmTuokGoxHiin)  Fw 


Cboki 


3IIIC  I 


lauT. 


CUSTOMS. 
Zakat  Ql'Z.  I  Mabaul  Sim- 

Cliuke;    Ch&bu;   Bafa; 

Sambutan         K.H.AT.  \ 

CUSTURL  Sanb.  Tab.  T»a.  Mask. 

CUTAKA— )  Strychiios  Sp. 

CUTCH,  a  portion  of  British  India  in  tW 
IS.  W.  of  tbe  peninsula  of  India-  All  betwM 
the  Aravnlli  mountains  and  the  Indus,  froa 
the  Sutlej  or  Hysndrus  on  the  north  to  naar 
the  aea  on  the  south,  is  a  waste  ofsandi" 
which  are  oases  of  different  size  and  fertiltly, 
tbe  greatest  of  which  is  around  Jessshnir. 
Cutch  intervenes  as  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween tbe  desert  and  the  sea,  and  makes  a  sort 
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of  bridge  from  GTuenttoSind.  The  northern 
divuion  of  the  Bombar  army,  with  its  head 
qiiartera  at   Ahmedabad,   holds  Quzerat  and 
Catch,  and  stretches  its  poata  aroand  the  Buun 
or  ult  mwah,  and  over  the  Thur  desert,  north 
of  the  j>Runn,   as  far   ae  latitude  24°  uorth. 
The  low  land  of    Gu»rat  resembles  that  of 
the  Conoai),  Canars,  the  Carnatic,  and  Oriaaa, 
but  the  interior  of  that  province  is  nioantain- 
ons.     The  liunn    of  Cntch  during  the  mon- 
soon is  a  HhaU'iw   brackiali  lake  from  forty  to 
sixty  milea  broad,   but  it  dries  up  during  the 
hot  season,  and  is  then  uoverod  with  grass. 
The  climate  of  the   outposts  is  dry,  end  in  the 
hot   season  stimulates   to  irritability.      The 
thermometer    rises    to    100°    in  the  shade. 
The    other   part  of  Cntch  is  aa  irregularly 
billy  tract  ooioplstely  isolated  by  the  Burn 
and   the  sea.      On    the  southarn  coast  the 
cnuntry  is  a  dead  flat  covered  with  rich  soil, 
bot  the  northern  part  has  three  distinct  ranges 
of  hills  rnnuiiig   from  east  to    west.     The 
central  of  the&e  ranges  consiate  of  sandstone, 
beds  of  ciial,  limestone,    and  slate  clayj  the 
hills   north  of  it  consist  of   marine  remains, 
snd  those  on  the  south  and  all  the  face  of  the 
country  near  tliem,  are  ooverad  with  volcanic 
matter.    Cutuh  is  165  milea  long.aud  from  15 
to  52  miles  broad,  and  not  including  the  Rnnn, 
hae  an  areaof  6.100squaTeniile3.     A  remark- 
able feature  of  this  region  is  the  Ruun  of  Cutch. 
SoathoEthelndus,  the   hind  becomes  sandy, 
gradually  sloping   tothe«eft,  first  aa  a  plain 
covered  with  a  series  of  billows  of  sand,  then  as 
the  level  Runn  of  Cutch  up  to  the  mountains  i  ' 
Cutch,  the  extent  beinij  from  51)0  to  60O  mili 
ill  length,  and  varying  from  70  to  150  mil 
ill  breadth,  on   which  a  considerable   popula- 
tion dwells.     The    Runn  itself  is  150  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  «bont  40  milas  broad, 
but  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Runn  to 
wards  Ahmedabad,  and  avery  narrow  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Cauobay.     It  is  nlmoat  level,  and 
a  little  water  from  the  banking  up  of  the  sea 
by  the  Sirmuimr,converts  it  into  a  very  shallow 
lake  of  a  toot  or  two  deep,  but  in  the  dry  sea^ 
son    its  saline   sand  and  clay  soil  ate   hard 
like  a  slate  billiard  table,  and  the  mirages  are 
ao  inoessant  as  to  deceive  ordinary  travellers. 
None  but  experienced  guides  cm  travel  there. 
The  Put  district  is  immediately  north  of 
the    Ronu,  is  lees  saline,  and  is  cultivated. 
The  district  north  of  the  Runn,  extending  from 
50O  miles  up  to  the  rivers  Indus  and  Satlej,  is 
called  the  Tur,  on  which  are    billows  or  bills 
of  sand  400  to  500  feet  high  above  the  sea 
level  and  200  to    300  feet  above  the  plain. 
Sir  B.  Frere  alludes  to  these  as   of  volcanic 
oxiEiu.    The  inhabitants  consist   of    brahmin 
tribes,  Bhil,  Kol,  Bhat,  ManhU  ud  Sodah 
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rajpnta,  who  do  not  practise  infantidde.  The 
language  of  Cutch  has  in  it  elements  of  the 
Quzerati.  That  of  the  huntsta  and  tanners, 
Dedh,  is  auuther  dialect^  but  the  language 
of  Lar  is  purest. — Sir  B.  Prtrt.  See  Abra ; 
India;Jharejah;Kashbin;Kat^wsr  ;EhoBa; 
Kahjah  ;  Volcano. 

CUTCH. 
Kat'h  "Brnfu.  \  Eat'ha  Hind. 

Stiab  Bdbu.  I  Kacha  Ualat 

Cutch,  Catechu  gambler,  and  terra  japonica, 
are  commercial  terms  for  the  inspissated  aque- 
extracts  from  the  bark,  wood,  and  probably 
leaves  of  the  Aoaoia  catechu  and  from  the 
'es  of  the  Uncaria  gambir.  A  few  years  ago 
the  terms  catechu,  terra  japonica,  and  cutch  were 
ployed  synonymouBly ;  but  they  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  trade  aomswhat  distinc- 
tively, though  not  uniformly  in  the  same  sense. 
Catechu  is  largely  imported  into  Bombay 
from  Singapore  and  China  j  two  varieties,  viz, 
black  and  white  cutch,  are  distinguished 
from  the  latter  place.  In  commerce  the 
two  sorts  are  known  aa  catecfau,  or  gambiet 
and  cutch.  Most  of  the  catechu  from  Bombay 
is  said  to  be  from  the  Acacia  catechn,and  that 
from  Bengal  from  the  Uncaria  gambir.  Bombay 
catechu  or  cutch  is  the  richer  in  tannin  j  it  is 
of  a  dark  brownish  red  colour,  internally  as 
well  as  externally,  and  of  specific  gravity  I'SS, 
Bengal  catechu  or  terra  is  of  a  li^ht  brown 
colour  internally  :  its  speciGo  gravity  is  r28. 
Both  arc  astringent  and  bitter,  leaving  a  sweet- 
ish taste  on  the  palate.  Catecha  of  the  Acacia 
is  prepared  by  felling  the  tree,  catting  it  np 
into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  with  water  in  a 
narrow  mouthed  vessel,  until  only  oue-half 
of  the  original  bulk  of  liquid  remains.  The 
solution  is  then  transferred  to  a  wide  earthen 
vessel,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  continued, 
the  itispissation  is  completed  by  exposure 
to  the  snn  with  occasional  stirring.  Before 
extract  ia  quite  dry,  it  is  placed  in 
cloths,  strewed  over  willi  the  ashes  of 
cow-dung,  is  thea  out  into  small  lamps,  and 
again  exposed  to  the  aun.  Ur.  Pamell  ro- 
marks  that  the  appearance  of  the  dark- 
col  I'u  red  variety  or  cutch,  answers  better  to 
the  description  of  this  mode  of  preparation 
than  that  of  the  lighteoloured  variety.  This, 
which  is  more  pulverulent  than  the  former, 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  the  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  tree  with  a  pulverulent 
substance  resembling  starch.  The  powder  is 
disposed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  floor  or  shelf,  and 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  allowed 
to  ran  ov«r  the  floor,  and  be  imbibed  by  the 
powder.  When  the  maas  is  become  stiff  by 
dryings  it  is  out  up  into  small  lumps  and 
dried  in  the  Ban.  Both  kinds  of  catecha 
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contain  abont  liAlf  their  weight  of  tannin, 
which  differs  from  that  of  galls  in  affording 
olive  green  predpi tales  with  salts  of  iron,  and 
yielding  no  pyrogalltu  acid  on  deatrautive 
diBmialion.  The  tannin  of  catechu  is  soluble 
in  cold  water  ;  catecbn  also  affordii  a  peculiar 
principle,  which  has  been  iian^ed  catechiit  and 
caieehuie  ncid,  nhich  isi  not  soluble  in  ci>ld 
water,  bat  is  slightly  so  in  the  solution  of  the 
tannin  of  catechu.  Catechu  is  extensively 
used  in  Indian  tanning,  aud  of  late  yesrs  baa 
alio  been  much  used  in  liriisin.  It  tans  the 
skins  with  great  rapidity,  but  tlia  leatlier  is 
light,  spongy,  permeable  to  water,  und  of  a 
dark  reddiali  fawn  colour.  Theiigbt-coluured 
variety  of  catechu  produces  a  softer  leather 
than  that  tanned  with  cutcU.  Catechu  pro- 
duces but  little  of  the  deposit  of  blooin  whicli 
is  yielded  by  oak-bark,  vulunia,  and  di 
ponnd  of  catechu  is  said  to  be  eufficii 
the  production  of  about  a  pound  of  leatlii 
Catechu  is  used  by  calico  printers,  to  pro- 
duce a  fast  bronze  on  cotton  fabrics. 
When  of  good  quaUty,  catechu  is  more  power- 
ful as  an  astringent  than  kino.  Of  all  known 
■stringent  substances  the  CHtachn  appears  to 
contain  the  largest  proportion  of  taiinin,  and 
Mr.  Furkis  found  that  ons  pound  was  equiva 
lent  to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for  tanning 
leather.  The  manufacture  of  ontechu  frum  the 
Aeaeia  cate^u,  as  practised  in  Csnara  and 
Behar,  was  described  by  Mr.  Kerr  {Med. 
Obt.  and  Itiquit'Us,  vol,  v.),  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton {Jov,Tney  through  ifysore,  4c.,  vol.  iii.), 
and  Professor  Rnyle  explained,  as  follows, 
the  process  in  Northern  India.  There  the  kutt 
manufacturers  move  to  different  parts  of  tiie 
country  in  different  seasons,  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  aud  selecting  trees  fit  for 
their  purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood  into  sniaU 
chips.  Ibese  they  put  into  small  earthen 
pob,  which  are  arranged  in  a  doable  row, 
along  a  fireplace  built  of  mud  ;  water  is  then 
poured  in  until  the  whole  are  covered  ;  after 
a  considerable  portion  has  boiled  away,  the 
clear  liquoi  is  strained  into  one  uf  the  neigh- 
bouring pots,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  tlje  ma- 
teria] is  put  into  the  first,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  extract  in  the  general  recei- 
ver is  of  suffioiauC  consistence  to  be  poured 
into  clay  moulds,  wliich,  in  the  Kliere  Pass 
and  Doon,  where  he  has  seen  the  process,  are 
generally  of  a  quadrangular  form.  This  cate- 
cba  is  usually  of  a  pale  red  coior,  and  is  consi- 
dered there  to  be  of  the  beRtc|uality,  conveyed 
down  the  Ganges,  it  maets  that  from  Nepaul, 
BO  that  both  may  be  exported  frrjm  Calcutta. 
The  Acaoia  catechu  is  indigenous,  also,  in 
Burmah,  rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet.  Its  timber  is  tough  and  durable, 
juuek  used  for  ploughs.  In  Bunnahi  to 
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make  the  catechu,  catch,  or  tont-japonici, 
chewed  general  I  ytriUi  the  betel  ont,  the  wood 
ia  hewed  into  chips,  boiled,  and  the  liquor  in- 
spissated till  it  become  thicic  enough  to  spread 
on  a  mat,  when  the  drying  is  completed  in 
the  sun.  It  dissolves  cumpletely  in  water,  is 
slightly  bitter,  highly  astringent,  and  couuiiu 
fifty-five  uorts  in  a  hundred  of  tannin.  Bur- 
nisTia  make  two  kinds,  the  red  aud  the  black — 
boUi  from  the  same  tree.  The  red  is  piw- 
fened  in  Bengal,  and  the  black  in  China.  It  it 
chieSy  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fnwie, 
though  the  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  Cuteohu  or  cutch  is  undoubtedly  una  uf  the 
uioal  important  exports  of  Burmah,  and  Fegu 
ciiLch  has  obtained  a  reputation,  which  will 
always  give  it  a  preference  in  the  luarket- 
Acocia  catecliu,  the  tree  frum  which  it  ia 
A  !  procured,  begins  to  appear  abuat  six  miles 
for  '  to  the   north  of  Kimgoon,   aud    from    thotce 
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and  size  of 
'the  tree*,  until  it  constitutes  the  prevuling 
character  of  the  forests  to  the  uorth-eut  uf 
Prome,  where  tlie  trees  are  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high  with  a  girth  of  seven  or  eight  feet ;  aad 
it  is  said  ti>  attain  even  a  larger  sixo  in  the 
Burmese  territories  laying  nurtit  of  the  boun- 
dary, it  ia  found  plentifully  in  the  nurthem 
part  of  the  Tharawaddy  district,  but  it  is  aotreo- 
ly  to  be  seen  ou  the  Touiiglioo  side  of  tfaa 
bills.  Thus  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  viHitf 
uf  the  Irawady.  The  manufacture  of  cutch 
is  scarcely  known  or  practised  below  Meeadajr, 
aud  that  which  finds  its  way  into  the  market 
HB  Pegu  Cutch  probably  comes  chiefly  frum 
beydnd  the  frontier.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  eliould  nut  be  manufactured  largely  from 
the  parallel  of  Ueiizadah  upward*,  as  the  tree 
from  thence  becomes  inexhaustible,  growing 
over  rich  rice  plains  in  places  uf  easy  sccen. 
The  catechu  obtained  from  this  tree  ia  Pegn, 
fetches  £4  to  £a  more  per  ton  than  gombier 
and  other  OHtringent  eltracts. 

At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855.  cotecha 
was  seen  in  the  form  of — 1.  Circular  fiat  cake* 
frum  Travancore,  covered  on  Irath  sides  with 
paddy  iiusks.  2.  Large  fist  cakes  from  Um 
Northern  Divieiou,  varying  in  coloot  from 
brick  dust  to  dull  yellow.  3.  Ronnd  balls  of 
u  dark  brown  coluBr,the  size  of  a  small  onnga 
from  Mangalore,  where  a  large  maanbctnre 
taices  place.  These  sorts  appeared  identical 
ur  nearly  so,  varying  only  in  vhape. 

'I'hree  chief  varieties  of  cateohu  are  describ- 
ed by  Fee,  and  other  emineut  writers  on  Phar- 
macy :  vis.,  thai  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Ht 
catechu  in  masses.  Bengal  catechu  is  in  piecsi 
of  3  to  4  ounces  each,  partially  ronndel  of 
dull  red  Colour,  covered  with  seeds  en  one 
side,  fracture  dnll«  undulated,  aud  <Aea 
marbled ;  taste  utringent  and  aafaMqnsntly 
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sWMt,    pnwdat     gnj ;     tannic 
per    100.      Bombay    catechu     is 
of    2    to    3    oiiiioes,    flattened 
t>l    browu    coloar,    with     seeds 
and  internally,  fracture   ahiniiig, 
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iiid    round, 
extflM  tally 


marbled  ;  taste  bitter,  without  anj  succeeding 
Awaetiiess  ;  powder  bronn  grej  ;  tannic  acid 
5^■S  per  100.  Mosaive  caiechu  is  fouiiii  in 
the  bazaars  in  pieces  of  3  or  4  ounces,  Frng- 
meata  of  itixget  RiaMea,  reddish  or  blackish 
brown,  nitiforra,  shining,  wrajipei]  in  targe 
tierved  leaves,  fmctura  uniform,  flavour  very 
aatringetit,  sonrawhat  bitter,  with  nn  after 
sweetness  ;  powder  orange.  I'rupurcion  uf 
tannic  acid  very  variable.  The  best  catechu 
is  of  uniform  liver  brown  colour;  often 
adulterstei)  with  red  cloy  ;  tiiis  is  detected 
bj  incineratioa.  Pure  catechu  leaves  no 
more  than  5  per  tOO  of  earthy  matter. 
Acoirdiiig  to  Dr.  Boyle,  catechu  ia  seen 
either  in  squure  or  roundish  piaceH  or 
balia,  varying  iu  colour,  frnin  a  pale  whitish 
or  light  reddish-brown  to  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
«itlier  earthy  iu  teztnre,  or  liimellated,  or  pre- 
itenting  a  smooth  shining  fracture.  Some  kinds 
are  hence  more  friable  than  othera  ;  all  are 
without  amell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  sstringsJit, 
followed  by  a  little  sweetness.  The  pieces  are 
generally  of  a  darker  cnlonr  extenmlly  than 
tbey  are  iu  the  inside.  Some  of  the  kinds  are 
covered  with  rice  busks,  others  are  enveloped 
in  the  leaves  of  Naudea  Brunonis,  a  native  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  p;ile  variety  is 
usually  diatingniabed  from  the  dark  coloured, 
and  said  to  be  imp->rted  from  Calcutta  ;  but 
Dr.  Rt>y1e  obtained  both  kinils  in  the  bnznars 
there,  the  pale  being  imported  from  the  upper 
Provinces,  and  the  dark  from  Pagti  and  Singv 
Jtore.  The  dark  brown  catechus  are  obtained 
from  Bombay  ;  but  bnth  kinds  may  no  doubt 
be  prepared  from  the  same  tree,  as  a  greater 
degree  of,  or  longer  continued  heiif,  and  great- 
er exposure  to  liglit,  is  snid  to  pri>diice  the 
dark  colour.  The  dark  are  heavier,  more  denae 
in  texture,  and  have  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
largest  portion  of  good  catechn  is  tnken  up 
by  water,  especially  when  builin^r,  tlie  in- 
fusion being  of  a  light  or  reddish  brown 
colour,  according  to  its  strength  :  it  rsddens 
litmus,  and  is  strongly  astringent  in  taste. 
From  forming  a  crude  preci|iitate  with  a  solu- 
tion uf  gelatine,  catechu  is  applicable  to  the 
tanning  of  leather,  for  which  it  is  now  much 
employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  anahsing  thu 
Park  and  Pale  Catechu,  or  the  Bombay  aud 
Bengal,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  from 

of  Tannin  Eitimatira  UncIUc«  InwL  Twldnan. 
Dirk  CsUehD  I0»  GS  IS  10    s      WD 

Fain        do.        SI  n  It  14    =      too 

The  tannin  of  catechn  is  very  umilai  in  pro- 
perties to  that  obtained  from  ^s,  The  piinci- 
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pla  called  Extractive  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  has  by 
others  been  called  itesinoid  matter.  Resinous 
Tannin,  and  of  late  Catediine  and  Catechuic 
acid.  Tliis  ia  mi>st  eaaily  obtained  by 
treating  gnmbier  with  cold  water.  When  of 
g'>od  quality,  catechu  is  a  more  powerful 
astringent  than  kitio.  Catechu  is  much 
used  m  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic, 
being  uanally  given  in  combination  with 
aron-.ntic  and  earthy  Rubatances  ;  the  dose  ia 
10  grainit,  repeated  accordiug  to  circumstances. 
Dr.  Timmins  employed  catechu  in  lieu  of  galls 
ill  the  treatment  of  17S  cases  of  fever,  and 
with  equally  satisf^ictury  results.  Two  cases 
only  required  quinine.  The  dose  was  tlie  same 
as  that  of  gull  powder,  given  with  infusion  of 
chirettn.  TLe  article  prcduced  in  Malaya,  from 
the  Uiicaria  ^anibier,  has  liitely  beeu  exported 
from  Singapore  to  England  in  large  quantities 
for  tannine. — Simmoiid*'  Commei-ciat  Produeii, 
p.  496.  Matcalm't  Traveli  in  South  Eastern 
/l«ia,i.  187.  ileClelland'M  Reporti.  Mad.  Sxh. 
Jitr.  Jieport.  O'Shimgkntity't  Ditpentatarj/,  p. 
302.  tiofflf.  Mai.  iled.  p.  351.     Faulkner. 

CUTCHE  CUTTE  MAEAM,  also  Van 
Takii    Uaram.     Tah.    Lagerstrtemia    micro- 

UlTTCHEURY.  ANaLO-HiND.  In  British 
India,  an  office  of  a  revenue  msgLStrate,  a 
bureau,  or  a  court  of  justice. 

CUTCH  GANDAVA,  ia  the  plaiua  of 
Delnchistan.      Wee  Tor. 

CUTOH,  RUNN  of,  an  eitraordinary  salt 
water  marsh,  covering  7,000  fquars  miles,  or 
a  larger  area,  than  that  of  Yorkshire,  about 
one-fourth  that  of  Ireland ;  evidently  the 
dried  npbed  of  nu  ancient  inland  sea;  it 
was  lowered  iu  its  level  by  the  earthquake  of 
1>II9.  ilcMu'd'i'a  aecmml  of  traditions 
regoTdinff  Catch,  in  1815,  Apperulix  to  Burnet' 
Bokhara  Traeets.  Dr.  Suitt't  Catalogve.  See 
Cutch, 

CUTCHU— ?  Caladinm  escnlentum, 

CUTCHWAHA,  Pirthi  lUj  was  rao  of 
Amber,  a  name  now  lost  ia  Jeipoor.  The 
twelve  sons  of  this  prince  formed  the  ex- 
isting subdivisions  or  clans  of  the  Cutchwiiha, 
whose  political  consequence  dates  fcum  Huma- 
yoou,  the  aon  and  successor  of  Baber — Tod't 
Unj-isthan,  Vol.  I,  p   2!t9. 

CUTHAH  VARE  KAI.  Tax.  CyanM^sU 
psoraloides.     Dolichos  faboformis. 

CUTTACAMBU.,  Gambler. 

CUTLEBY.  The  ntda  aitd  simple  imple- 
ments and  tools,  which  ordinarily  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  of  India,  the  little  re- 
quirement for  cutting  instruments  as  articles 
for  domestic  use,  and  the  cheap  and  abundant 
imports  uf  the  several  articles  of  cutlery,  all 
tend  to  depress  the  local  manufacture  -. 
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yet  Sfttem  and  lUchinopoly  aSbrd  abnndaDt 
evidencQ  of  tho  ekill  with  which  this 
description  of  manufseture  can  be  carried 
on.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the  knives  exhibited  (oi  moTS  strictly 
daggen)  from  the  Kurthem  Division  were 
yery  good  both  as  to  the  great  excellence 
displayed  in  the  workmanahip,  and  as  to  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  damagked  surface 
between  tbe  highly  pulished  and  keen  edges 
of  the  blade.  They  exhibited  in  a  high  degree 
tbe  proEcieQcy  of  the  operatives  in  that  part 
of  the  Madras  PrasideiiCj. 

The  Salem  cutlery  may  compete  with  that 
of  Europe,  tbough  tbe  prices  are  considered 
comparatively  bigb,  and  the  neatly  executed 
and  finished  spear  heads  are  superior. 

The  articles  sent  to  the  Exhibition  from 
Anetin,  a  cutler  of  Triohinopoly,  although  ex- 
hibiting considerable  skill  in  ninunfactura, 
were  inferior  in  workmanship  to  tliose  from 
Salem.  ITiey  are  however  muub  mi 
rately  priced.  The  sii*«r  ornamental  handled 
knives  especially,  are  considered  cheap  and 
very  good  spedmens  of  an  art  peculiariy 
Indian.— if.  E.  J.  S. 

CUTT.  Can-  Catechu.  Eng. 
CUTTACK,  a  t.>wn  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Onasa ;  Cuttack  being  Oriasa  proper, 
is  about  300  miles  long  ;  but  the  Ouryah  peo- 
ple occupy  about  2ot)  miles.  The  following 
is  tha  area — Pooree  2j697  tquaro  miles,  Cut- 
tack 3062,  Belaaora  1890.  Tbe  area  of  the 
Cnttaek  tributary  mebals  is  about  15,000 
square  miles.  The  Mahanuddy  river  aided 
by  some  of  the  large  streams  from  tbe  north 
has  formed  a  rich  delta.  From  the  town  of 
Pooree  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jugger- 
natb,  coDspiououB  from  the  aea,  to  the  Dhamrah 
river  eouth  of  the  Balasore  dJKtrict,  there  is  a 
deltaic  tract  fully  50  miles  hroad,  and  which 
comprixes  nearly  the  wLois  of  the  Cuttack  ] 
district,  great  part  of  that  of  Pooree,  and  a 
portion  of  that  of  Balasore.  In  addition  to  | 
tho  low  districts,  Origsa  has  an  enormnoB 
tract  of  hilly  country  of  ths  interior,  the 
population  of  which  is  partly  Oorjah  and 
partly  aboriginal ;  this  latter  portion  is  ad- 
ministered under  theCommiaeioner  of  Cnttaek 
as  superintendent.  There  are  eighteen  estates 
known  as  tHe  Cnttaek  Tribi<tary  Mebals,  viz.  : 
Nyigurb. 
Ban  pore. 

Baoti. 
Boad. 
ADtmnlliok. 


Talchir. 

H  indole, 

NtunDgpore^ 

Tigersi. 

Barumba. 

Eui>diap*rra, 
Angool  and  Banki  were  annexed  for  the 
misconduct  of  tbe  rajabs.  The  other  sixteen 
tributary  rajahs  administer  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  controlled  by  tbe    Soperintendent. 


D.^kaDal- 
Aiigual. 
DuapuUi. 


CUTTHAL4Y  SAK. 

Tbe  most  powerful  of  the  ehieb  are  the  rajahi 
of  Mohurbhnnj  and  Keonjhur,  both  of  whoa 
rendered  good  service  dnriug  the  mntinin- 
Cuttack  baa  been  sulijected  to  great  vicisu- 
tndes  fromiuundatiotiB  and  famines.  Fright- 
ful inundfltionsoccnrred  in  1823  and  1831, 
on  one  occasion  causing  a  destruction  of  liras 
estimiited  at  10,000,  and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  300  villages  is  aaid  to  have  been 
destroyed.  In  1S67-68,  a  severe  famine 
occurred.  I'he  report  of  tbe  three  Cmi- 
missioners  embraced  Cuttack,  Pooree,  and 
lialasore,  vix.,  the  three  districts  of  Orissa, 
omitting  the  hill  tracts — in  which  the  famine 
raged  with  |>reatest  intensity,  and  continued 
longest — Manbhoom,  Singbhoom,  Midnapore, 
Itancoora,  Ilaneegunge,  Burdwau,  Hooghly, 
flowrah,  Nuddea  ;  the  extent  of  tbe  mor- 
tality never  can  be  ascertained  with  any  ae- 
eurac]',  but  Mr,  Ravensbaw  estimated  it  at  not 
leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.  The 
people  of  Orissa  are  of  a  character  and  fcavi 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves. — Awnl. 
Ind-Adm.  Vol.  XL  p.  2H3,  264.  AittMm» 
TreatUt,  <kc.  p.  184.  A.  Stirling  in  At.  Set. 
toll.  XI.  XII.  and  Gal.  Rev.  1848,  ixtL  IX. 
190.  a.  A.  Printep  on.  Saugt)T  idand  1832. 
Bl.  At.  Tram.  1832.  vol.  I.  25.  -Dr.  Buittt 
Ctfalogiie.  See  Inscriptions,  p.  371.  Earh, 
Kol,  Orissa,  Sunderbuu. 

CUTl'^KARE,  or  Giant's  Tank  in  Cqrlon, 
is  now  out  of  repair. — Sirr't  Ceylnn. 

CU1TEAMUND00,  is  the  juice  of  tha 
plant  Akoo  Chenrondco,  or  Kuphorbiit  cnlti- 
idoo,  anil  is  used  in  cementing  iron,  with 
other  substHoces,  tlie  blade  aud  handle  of  a 
kiiifs  for  instanco  :  it  is  common  in  tbe  Noc- 
CircarK.  It  is  al>o  called  Bramafa  Che- 
moudoo.  At  the  MadvHa  Eihibitirin  of  1855, 
Elliot  exhibited  seven  articles  (basin,  ewer, 
tumbler,  iia.)  made  of  cutteamundoo  |i;nm, 
moulded  with  the  band,  without  atiy  prepar- 
ation. The  fresb  juice  is  used  aa  a  vesiomt, 
aitd  also  as  a  cement  fur  fastening  knife  han- 
dles, &&  For  the  introduction  of  this  iaterest- 
ing  substance,  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Elliut  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
for  tbe  further  application  of  it  to  nsefal  par- 
IKwes,  the  Mndras  Jury  awarded  H<>nonU« 
mention.  Several  coDSiguments  have  beat 
made  by  Messrs.  Hesly  aud  Lutrell,  of  Tiaga- 
patam,  and  2  cwts.  were  sent  by  reqaest  tn 
Professor  Solly,  Society  of  Arts,  London.  Tb* 
samples  exhibited  illustrate  the  variety  of  nxs 
to  which  this  gum  elasUc  may  bs  applied,^ 
U.  Sx.  Jur.  Bep.  See  Gutt&. 
CUTTH.  Cas,  Catechu. 
GUTTHALAT  NAR.  Tail  FOn  d 
Calolropie  ^gontea. 
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CUTTLE  FISH  BONE. 
Darya  kk  kaf         Hikd.  I  Mamudrapu  Durugu  TcL. 
Kaddaloony  Tmi.  I  Sorapcoka,  „ 

This  ia  found  on  the  oMsts  irnd  is  nsed  for 
raU>ing  down  paint,  he.  by  the  moochies,  also 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  poliahing  the 
■nrface  of  GiWer  and  other  metsls.  In  Sepia 
officinalis  the  soft  parts  fire  supported  by  a 
firm  oalcareouB  bone,  the  well-kuown  cuttle- 
bone  of  the  shopK,  and  in  all  the  naked  Cepba- 
lopodfl  (  not  including  Ocythoe)  now  existing, 
it  would  appear  that  eunia  rudimeot  at  least 
of  a  bony,  h^my,  or  cartilaginous  supfiort  in 
to  be  luanA.—Stigl.  Cye.  p.  820.  Hohde's 
MSS.-.Aint.  Mat.  Med.  p.  152, 

CUTTONOItA,  the  Cutt.iara  of  Ptolemy, 
■apposed  to  be  either  Calicut  or  Cochin, 
whence  pepper  waa  exported  to  fiarace. — Ind. 
in  15(A  Cent. 

CUTTY,  the  twm  applied  in  Southern 
India  to  the  iron-bloom  of  native  maimfaolure. 

CUTWAL,  a  militaiy   police  officer,— the 
police  officer  of  a  military  baziir.     The    word 
is  properly  Kot-wal,  a  fortress  bolder,  but 
not  so  applied. 

CUTWAH.atown  on  the  Bhagarathi  riv 
Cutwa  ia  Arrian's  Katadupa.  Indeed,  Kat- 
wadweep,  and  Agradweep,  and  Nabadweep, 
tdl  refer  to  a  period  when  they  must  have  been 
r^ular  dweep  or  ialeta,  to  have  received  such 
namea.  To  the  vaishnava  sect,  CntwAis  a  sa- 
cred place  of  pitgriraage  ;  ther>>,  Choitunya,  fly- 
ing from  the  roof  oF  his  parents,  and  leaving 
behind  his  wife,  embraced  the  dandi  sectarian- 
ism to  shake  off  the  obligations  of  societ)'  and 
the  cares  of  a  secular  life-  He  was  ini tinted  into 
ita  rites  by  a  gossain,  named  Kesab  Bharnty, 
and  the  hairs  shaven  from  hia  head 
occastoD  are  yet  preserved  iu  a  little  white 
temple— JV.  o/  Hind.  VoL  i.  p.  49. 

CUVALAM.     Mal.    JEgh  marmelos. 

CUVERA.     SeeLaksbmi. 

GUV11<:R.  The  volominous  work  by  Barvu 
Cnvier  aud  M.  Valenciennes,  "  Uistoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Foissoue,"  published  iu  Paris  in 
1828  and  following  years,  was  of  great  value 
to  science.  It  contained  much  ioformation 
as  to  the  fishes  uf  ludia. 

CUTOS  ISLANDS,  in  the  Mindoro 
named  from  Grand  Coyo,  the  largest,  consist 
of  ui  extenslTe  range  or  archipelago,  of 
mofltly  high  rocl^  islands,  they  extend  from 
lat  10"  40'  to  11°  SffN.  and  are  in  long, 
131*  II'  K—Boribmyh. 

CTAME&  OF  PLINT,  the  Cameo  of  the 
present  day. 

CTAM0PSI3  PSORALOIDES,  DC,  W. 
a*dA.yW.  le. 


DoliohiM  paanltodca,   ^tm. 

OdiebcM  (abMfsrmia,  Jtoi^ 

L'Htr. 

Pannilm     tetrago- 

uoloba,  ZiKK. 


Trigoaella  tetrs- 

IwtaU,  JtMti 

Lupiana  biloliatm 

Oof.  ICQ*. 


\  Kot-**erB,  Kothu- 

I       a»r(t.  Till 

I  EothakTaTA'kaila  Til 
1  Ooru-chikndn  „ 


Fu-paSonn, 
■phalli, 

1,  Qour,  DcK.  Hind.  \ 
Malt-ki  phalli. 

An  erect  annual;  cultivated  during  the 
cold  months  in  gardens  for  the  little  flat 
pods,  which  sre  used  iu  curries,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  French  beans  ;  grows  from  2  to  3 
the  pods  are  seldom  rer;  tender, 
jood  vegetable. — Maiim. 
.lafrey.  R.  Br,  See  Vegetables  of  Southern 
India. 

CYANECULA  WOLFII,  the  Phceuicnni 
siiecica, '  Blue-throeted  Warbler'  of  Europe,  W. 
Ania,  Japan  {T^mminek),  N.  Africa  ;  rare  in 
Britain  :  migratory  :  abundantly  replaced  is 
IndiA  h;  C.  su«cicA,  and  iu  middle  Ania,  Af- 
ghanistan, &C.,  by  (;.  cffirulecnia  (Cyane  ot 
Eversmann)  ;  the  lirat  known  by  its  pure  white 
pectoralspot,  which  Bpiitiaalways  deep fenugi- 
iious  ill  the  Indian  bird,  and  is  wautiug  in 
that  from  middle  Asia. 

CYANOTlS.agenus  of  nnimporUnt pUnta 
with  blue  flowers,  of  the  nat.  order  Com- 
melynaces,  of  which  the  following  speciw 
occur  in  S.  E.  Asia. 


icha, 

en»i(nti», 
faaciculala, 
I  graoilii 
J  lauceuJala, 

loii([ifoli«, 


j  paptlioi 


I  undulata. 


CYATHEA  ARBOKEA. 

AipidiDm  arborenm,  Hook. 
Tree  fern.  Eho.  |  ^t-tniuuik  3v(BH, 

This  fern  riBes  in  C«ylon  25  to  30  feet.  Itt 
stem  makes  beautiful  tvHlking  sticks.  The 
section  of  this  tree  tern  displays  well  the  struc- 
ture of  an  acrogenoos  stem,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  marked  ou  the  outside  by  the  soars  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  and  showing  the  elongation  of 
the  axis  b;  junction  of  the  petioles.— Jfatfrttt 
J7or(.  Gardfu.  87,*.  B.  J.  R. 

CYATHEA  MEDULLABIS,  the  tree 
fern  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance, 

CYATHULA  ORBICQLATA.  8w  Sand 
Binding  Plants. 

CYATHOCALYI  ZEYLANICUS.  Chah- 
piow  ;  ff.  /.  rt  T. 
Eakalu  SiNan.  |  Eepettai  Smea. 

The  light  lacquered  Eandyan  sticks  are  said 
to  bemade  from  this  Ceylon  tree.— jPwyuwon, 

CYAXABES,  kmg  of  Persia,  allied  himself 
with  Nabopolassar,  against  BardaoApalns, 
kin;  of  AasjiM.  Nabopolauu  was  fittkar  of 
C  1S8 
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CTCA8  ciacraAUs. 

Ncbuchacnessar,  and  became  satrap  of  1)a- 
bflon  in  the  123rd  jear  of  Nabonaanar.  In 
atliaiice  with  the  Medes  he  checked  the  career 
of  the  A^yriniie,  and  i«ised  Bnbylon  to  the 
poaitioii  of  the  aeat  of  empire  of  Western 
Asia. — Btmten  iii.  435. 

CYBELE.    See  Saraswati,  Osiria. 

CYBIUH  GUTTATUM.  Toni-Mal.i. 
SiNQu.  'I'he  fiiieat  table  fish  of  Ceylon.  Its 
£esh  is  white,  but  resembled  that  of  the  lal- 
mon  id  firmnesa  and  flkvour.  Cybinm  gutta- 
tum,  one  of  the  acomberoid  fisliea,  known  to 
£aropean3  as  the  seir  fieh. 

CYCADACEjE,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
of  which  Lindlny  rnxkes  four  genera  and 
includes  abnut  fifty  species.  Tliey  huve  n 
simple  ojIiiidricaL  trunk,  which  increases 
by  the  development  of  a  single  termioal  bud, 
and  is  covered  by  the  scaly  bHses  oi  the  leaveH. 
They  all  abound  in  a  mucilaginoua,  n.iuseoua 
juice,  and  the  soft  centres  nf  Cycas  ciruinelis 
and  C.  revoluta  are  convertible  into  a  kind 
of  aago.  There  are  eight  speoien  of  Zauiio, 
and  five  species  of  Cycas,  some  of  which  grow 
in  India,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
ArchipelaiiO,  The  species  of  Encejihalartos 
are  oalled  Kaffir-Hreal.  The  seeds  of  Dion- 
»dule  yield  staruh  in  Mexico.  A  similar  aub- 
Btance,  under  the  name  of  sago,  is  obtained 
from  species  of  Zaniia  in  the  Bahamas  and 
other  Weat  India  Islands ;  in  Japan  from  Cy- 
cas revoluta ;  and  in  the  Moluccas  and  S<mthern 
India,  the  Cycas  oircinnlis  yields  a  coarse  kind 
ot  flour  and  also  yields  a  transparent  gum. — 
Toi^.  p.  654.  Eng.  Cy. 

CYCADEA.  See  Coal. 

CYCAD3.     A  name  of  the  Cycadace«, 

CYCAS.  Specie*,  very  omamenwl  species 
of  Cycas  occur  in  the  Kuren  forests  resem- 
Wing  a  low  palm,  bnt  which  has  never  yet  been 
introduced  around  European  gardens, —jWctsow, 

CYCAS  ANGULATA.  Tl 
the  principal  food  of  the  Australian  aborigines 
during  a  portion  of  the  year-  They  cut  it  into 
thin  sliiiag,  which  are  first  dried,  afterwacde 
soaked  in  water,  and  finally  packed  up  in  sheets 
of  tea  tree  bark.  In  this  condition  it  under- 
goes a  species  of  fermentation,  the  deleterious 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  destroyed,aiid  a  mealy 
substance  with  a  musty  flavour  remains,  which 
the  natives  of  Australia  probably  bske  into 
oakes.  They  appear  also  to  like  the  fruit  of  the 
FandanuB,  of  which  large  quantities  were  found 
by  Dr.  LeiohanU  in  their  campa,  soaking  in 
waUr,  contained  in  vessels  formed  of  stringy 
bark — Simmondt. 

CTCAS  GIRCINALIS.    Likk. 

poidea      Kv  >n 
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BusDor  Butu  of  Bowbat.  I  Madoo  Oaae 
Hudang  Boau.  |  Paka  Taudu 

Broad-lMTsdCycu,  EhO'  I  Van  guna  Tel. 

Todda  Paoa       Mjilsil.     Wanigudc  „ 

Ka  bong  BltLar-  |  EanaOuwa  „ 

This  very  handsome  tree,  in  appearmnoe, 
resembles  the  palm  tribe.  It  grows  in  CeyloB 
up  to  1500  feet,  is  common  on  the  western 
coast  from  Tellicherry  to  the  foot  of  the  ghats, 
snd  occurs  northwards  toivards  B'imbay ; 
i«  also  common  in  the  Karen  forests  of  Tenas- 
serim,  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Molucca?.  It 
resembles  a  dwarf  oocoaimt  tree,  its  bln«sams 
are  yellow.  In  Sumatra,  the  cabbage  aud  the 
yuuiig  shoots  are  eaton.  It  yields  a  gum  re- 
Hemblingtragacauth.alsoakindnf  sakio,  aad  a 
flour  culled  "  Indapndi"  is  obtained  from  tlia 
nuts  <>r  seeds,  which  is  made  into  cakea  and 
eaten  by  the  Singhalese,  and  is  reputed  a  ra- 
medy  for  some  disorders  — JIfaton't  Tauu- 
trrim,  0' Shmi'jhnuiy  p.  622.  TKw.  En.  Pi. 
Zeylan.  p.  294  ilaraden'*  Hiii.  of  Sitmatra 
p.  89.    fuofvit?    Rumphitti,  Vol,  I.  p.  22. 

CYCAS  INEBMIS.  Lodb.  Syn.  of  CycM 
ciTcinalis,  Linn. 

CYCAS  PECTINATA.  W.  is  a  sago  palm 
which  grows  in  Sikkim,  on  the  flats  bjr  tiie 
streams.  Its  stem  is  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
beautiful  crown  of  foliage. — Hooker,  fol.  i.  p. 
lol. 

CYCAS  KEVOLUTA,  TauNa  A  native 
of  China  and  Japan;  a kiod of starcli,  tho 
Ja;<an  sago  is  obtained  from  the  cellolar  aab- 
staiice.  The  whole  plant  yields  a  copiooa 
mucilage,  which  hardens  into  a  tranapannt 
gum. — O'SbaugkntMy,  page  68^ 

(JYCLADES,  See  India,  p.  353. 

CYCLAiMEN  E C ItOP.<EUM.  W. 
Common  Cyclanea.  Sua.  i  Bskhi>oT-mtriain,  Auik 
Hai.hnionrw,  Hind.     Ponjub-miriHD,  ,, 

Urteujw,  Abab.      Sfaajnh-miriam,        ,. 

Uwul-itl-urten;>a,      ,,      1 

CYCLAMEN PJERSICUM.  OneofthePri- 

,  mulacete,  a  bnlb'ius  species  of  flowering  plants 

forma  I  thriving  in  a  tight  vegetable  mould,  and  maj 

be  cultivated  by  its  seed  or  tubers. —  RiddeU, 

CYCLANTHl-^RA  PEDATA.  Onaoftbe 
Liliacen,  a  species  offlriwering  plants  grown 
and  oiiltivated  as  the  Cyclamen. — Ridddl. 

CYCLAS,  a  gsuus  of  muUnsos.  Sm  MoI- 
lusca. 

CYCL&  Eastern  races  have  their  ehnno- 
logical  oycles.  The  Chinese  astroDomical  cyds 
of  60  years,  in  use  since  the  6l8t  year  of 
Hoang-ti,  is  the  moat  ancient  form  of  «  [«iiat- 
tive  and  very  simple  equation  oflunar  snJ 
solar  years.  Its  76th  recurrence  fall  in  im. 
The  Triokou  teeteiidn  of  the  Egyptiaua.  cl9 
years,  led  to  the  cycle  of  60  years.  Tim 
were  Indian  cycles,  of  5  years,  the  ressital 
a  rude  equation  ;  the  Chaldae  cycle  of  600 
years  was  of  later  date.  The  12  yetrlTssAu- 
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ini;  in  September.  The  great  diatnrber  of  the 
atmoBpheiic  equilibrium  ia  tbe  sontheru  Aaia- 
tto  regioDB  appears  to  be  8itaat«d  among  the 
plains  ftud  ateppea  of  Asia  ;  their  influeDce 
reaches  up  to  the  olouda,  and  ertenda  to  the 
Cliina  Seas,  and  there  it  ia  about  the  changing 
that  the  awful  gaies  called 
id  white  squalls  Hre  most  dreaiifot. 


cal  cycle  ia  in  use  amo&gat  tiie  Mongol,  Hant- 
din,  and  Igurian  Tartan,  and  amongst  the  iu- 
habitanta  of  Tibet,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
Siamese.  Amongst  the  Tntaric  populations, 
however,  this  ia  a  cycle  of  60  yean  (12  x  5). 
The  cycle  of  the  Cbaldeea  whs  of  60  jean, 
but  they  had  oue  of  60  x  10  =  600,  which  |  oF  tlie 
grew  out  of  the  great  patriKrchal  year.     The    typhi 

oldeat  cycle  known  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of  i  In  like  manner,  the  Uauritius  hurr 
9  years,  which  gave  way  to  the  Metoiiio  cycle  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during 
of  19  years,  batone  of  60  years  was  in  use  the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equili- 
amongat  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  races  of  brium,  which  takea  place  at  that  debatable 
primeral  Asia,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Chinese,  period  during  the  contest  between  the  trade- 
FluUrch  cuusiders  the  60  yeara  cycle  as  the  wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force,  aud  which 
original  one  known  to  all  aatronomera.  The  dehatuhle  period  ixscurs  at  the  changing  uftb* 
Apis  cycle  was  of  25  years,  and  59  of  these  monsoon,  and  before  either  force  has  complete- 
make  up  the  Sothaic  year  of  1460  years,  with  ly  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency.  At  this 
15  years  over;  the  I'boenix  cycle  was  500  period  of  the  year,  the  winds  breaking  loose 
years — -Bunieit.  i.,  ii,  and  iii.  615. 

CYCLEA  BURUANNI.  Arsott. 
CoccqIhb  Bnrmuiui  iJ.C  I  MeiiiBpermiiin  peltatnin 
„         peltatiu     J}.  0.  Oart.  Lam. 

(Muunpelot   die-  Wal  tt^ds  Scnqh. 

ooler  Wai.  \  Tada  Valli         Xaleal. 

This  trailing  shrub  grows  in  Ceylon,  Mala- 
bar, Konkan  and  Coromandel ;  by  native  prac- 
titioners the  bitter  root  is  mixed  with  butter, 
milk  and  cummia  seeds,  aud  given  in  dysen- 
tery, hemorrhoids,  and  flatulency,  aud  the 
juice  of  ila  leaves  is  applied  to  in&amed  eyes. 
— Vufvi  flanli.  Voigtp.3B. 

CYCIJ3NB.  Eno. 
Bnnlouie,  Eho.  I  Trtvwln,  Post. 

White  Squall  „      |  Tornado,  Spah. 

Cyclone  ia  the  term  applied  to  the  furious 
temfieBta  fornerly  calW  taifim,  typhoon,  or 
harricane,  bec^uRe  of  their  being  uniformly 
fonnd  to  be  wliirlirinds.  They  revolve  round 
a  centre,  while  the  centre  itself  advances,  aud 
thns  sweeps  with  deatractive  violence  over 
vast  areas  of  sea  and  land.  Cyclouea  occur  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  eqnator,  nod  in 
the  China  Seas;  but  according  to  Professur 
Bikmore  (p.  43),  they  have  never  been  experi- 
emotdin  al!  the  wide  area  between  Java  and 
tbe  line  of  islands  east  to  "nmnr  on  the  south, 
and  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  ChinaSeiu  are  uotorioua  (or  theirfurious 
gales  of  wind,  which  are  known  among 
there  as  typhoons  and  white  Kqoalls.  The 
Chiueseseas  are  within  the  region  of  the 
■ooiu  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the  monsoons 
of  Uie  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons: 
they  do  not  prevail  fromthe  west  nf  south  more 
than  two  or  three  months.  Between  15°  and  20° 
north,  110°  and  115°  east,  there  appears  to 
be  a  system  of  three  monsoons ;  that  ia,  one 
from  the  north.eB8t  in  October,  November, 
December  and  January,  one  from  east  in  Much 
and  April,  changing  in  Uay ;  and  anotiierfrom' 
MWthward  ia  June,  July  «nd  Angmt,  ehaog* 
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friim  their  controlling  forces,  seem  to  rage  with 
a  fury  that  would  break  up  the  very  fountains 
of  the  deep. 

A  typhoon  which  occurred  in  China  in 
September  1855,  waa  preceded  by  a  rising  of 

'ater   iu  wells  and  ponds  many  miles  inland. 

I^hi-n  tbe  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  sub- 
merged about  a  hundred  iiquare  milee,  occasiou- 
ing  a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the 
country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  leaving  a  atrip  of  land  bordering  on  the 
sea  quite  dry. 

Indian  Oetan.  Gales  and  hurricanes  oocot  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  s<iuth  of  the  equator.  Trade 
wind  gales  occur  at  allseasims,  but  chit^fly  in 
June,July  and  August.  In  these,  the  wind  veers 
but  little  ;  in  the  extra  tropical  gales  between 
L.  30°  and  45°  S.  the  wind  veers  much ;  and  in 
the  tropical  hurricanes  the  winds  veer  and 
aliift.  The  S  W.  monsoon  pravaija  north  of 
thaequator.aiid  when  it  prevails  tbe  south-east 
trade  wind  acquires  additional  strength  from 
the  demand  made  upon  it  to  (uppiy  the  south 
west  mnnsonn — these  two  winds  being  afipa- 
rently  one  system  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  aud  the  high  temperature  which 
prevaila  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
hurrio:tnes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  naually 
rotatory.  Thia  was  shown  by  Redfield,  Thorn, 
Reid  and  Piddinuton.  South  of  the  equator, 
they  occur  in  the  months  of  November  to 
May,  and  travel  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  and  after- 
wards, bnt  not  always,  to  the  southward  and 
S.  E.,  the  wind  invariably  moving  mund  a 
central  space  (which  is  usually  characterised 
by  a  calm  J  frem  left  to  right,  or  with  the  hands 
of  a  watch  ;  while  the  storm,  which  has  a  di- 
ameter of  1  to  1500  miles,  moves  onwards  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  20  miles,  bnt  more  frequently 
1  to  7  miles  an  hour ;  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  few  hoora  to  ten  days,  attended  with 
torrents  of  nia  and  its  northemhalf  often  with 
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ligbtning.  Dr.  Tliom  showed  that,  touth  of 
tba  equator,  tbem  rotahity  atorma  ora  always 
geaenited  between  the  N.  W.  monaoon  and 
3.  E.  Trade  wind.  They  occur  only  during 
the  8  W.  monaoon  mootha,  and  their  rise  and 
profp-egfl  are  intimitely  connected  with  the 
S.  Eaat  trade  wind  and  N.  W.  n>onaoon — two 
opposing  winds.  With  ships,  the  safest  course 
is  to  lie  to  and  wsti^h  the  barometer  and 
vind,  till  the  bearing  oC  the  centre  be  known 
with  some  certainty. 

India.  Amongst  the  calamities  that  have 
overtaken  the  Soonderbuiis,  have  been  great 
inundations  csnsed  hy  cyclones.  Abi>ut  the 
year  158t,  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Horinghatts  and  the  Oangea,  known  as  the 
Bsckergunge  or  Burrisal  district,  was  swept 
by  an  inundation,  snoeeeded  immediately 
afterwards  by  an  incursion  of  Portuguese  and 
Mugh  pirates.  In  June  1622  this  same 
tract  was  agitin  inundated,  1U,000  inhabit- 
ants  perishing,  and  many  houses  and  much 
property  destroyed.  In  A.  D.  1737  hap- 
pened the  great  Oaluutte  storm.  In  A.  D. 
1736  the  river  Megna  rose  six  feet  above  its 
usnal  level  at  Lnkhipoor.  The  cyuiono  of  1831, 
over  Calcutta,  swept  away  300  villages  and 
11,000  people.  In  A.  D.  1833  £augor  IiJand  ■ 
was  submerged  10  feet ;  the  whole  of  the  p<i- 
pnlstinn,  between  3,000  and  4,000  houIs,  to- 
gether with  some  of  tlie  European  aiiperin- 
tendents,  perished  ;  at  Kedgeree,  a  building  18 
feet  high  trns  completely  submerged  :  the 
"  Duke  of  York"  Eont  Indiaman  was  thrown 
high  end  dry  in  the  rice  fields  near  Fuliab  in 
tha  Ho<^1y,  and  in  A.  O.  1H48  the  Island  of 
fiuodeep  was  submerged.  A  cyolone  is  men- 
tioned as  occnrriug  in  Calcutta  in  1859,  attend- 
ed with  a  great  I'lss  of  life.  A  cyclone  of  the 
night  (^  the  5th  October  1864  came  from 
the  saa,  passed  over  CalcntU,  and  foundered 
aad  stranded  steamers  nnd  ships  of  2000 
tons  burthen,  and  swept  away  every  tree 
and  building  in>  tract  300  miles  lung.  This 
one,  originating  near  the  Andamans,  travelled 
in  a  north-west  direction,  and  struck  the 
eoast  oE  Bengal  at  the  Balaaora  roads  and 
Hidgetlee.  Thence  it  passed  over  Calcutta 
OB  the  5th  October,  over  Kishnaghur  and 
Uie  Bograh  district,  and  finally  expended  its 
Strength  in  the  Garrow  hills.  Tlie  wind  de- 
stroyed much,  but  it  brought  with  it  a  storm- 
wave  SO  faet  high,  which  flooded  the  oouutry 
for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hoogiy  river. 

In  Cnlcutla,  and  in  Howrah  on  tba  right 
bank  of  the  Hoi.ply,  the  partial  or  complete 
destruction  of  196,481  honses  snd  huts  told  a 
sadder  tale  than  even  the  violent  death  of 
human  beings.  But  widespread  ruiu  swept 
vorer  the  fertile  tracts  of  Midaapore,  sad  OTer 
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the  Soondarbmis,  whioh  had  been  re- 
covered  from  total  inondation  by  tiie  effaits 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  tha  expanditBia 
oF  millions  of  rupees.  Li  many  dtstricts, 
there,  no  less  than  three-fanrth*  of  the  whda 
population,  their  cattle  and  other  propeitj, 
were  engulphed  in  sudden  destruction.  Had 
the  Huoghly  been  the  Thames,  and  London- 
net  so  densely  populated — Colontta,  s  cry 
would  have  gone  up  which  wonld  have  tbrcam 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  and  similar  m- 
tastrophes,  famous  in  hiatoiy,  iuto  theshsdt. 
Ill  all,  about  100  ahipa  were  lost  and  60,000 
persons  perished. 

On  the  Ist  November  1864,  the  coastof 
Mssnlipatam  was  visited  with  a  cyclone,  which 
formed  a  storm  wsve  that  woa  driven  OQ«ud 
by  the  cyolone  between  1 2  snd  13  feet  hefcod 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  ruahisc 
inward  for  an  average  distance  of  nine,  and  in 
one  case  seventeen  milae  from  the  shore,  sub- 
merged for  the  time  an  area  of  780  squut 
miles,  and  upwards  of  30,000  people  wen 
drowned.  The  wave  rose  aiz  feet  above  the 
surface  of  Mssulipatam,  and  washed  away 
three-fourths  of  that  anoient  dty. 

On  the  Ist  November  IB67,  a  cyeloM 
rolled  up  the  Hooghly,  and  devastated 
many  of  the  eaetem  districts,  with  a  vio- 
lence equal  to  that  of  the  cyclone  of  1S64.  By 
the  labours  of  Mr-  Redfield,  Dr.  Beid,  ind 
Mr.  Piddington  who  have  at»died  the  origia 
aud  natnre  of  hurricanes,  typhoons,  or  n- 
volving  storms,  the  fn  I  la  wing  impnttol 
results  have  been  obtained  :  Their  tsk- 
tence  in  moderate  latitudes  on  both  via 
of  the  equator ;  their  absence  in  the  in- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  eqoiton- 
ol  regiona.  In  the  northern  latitndta  ttx" 
atorms  revolve  in  a  direction  contnTftothi 
hands  of  a  watch  the  face  of  which  is  pl^^ 
upwards;  in  the  southern  latitudes  dieyieWt 
in  the  opposite  direction — additions  to  tJie  W 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  rotatioii  « 
the  earth  as  a  physical  fact  is  demonstrated— 
Dr.  BaitCt  Catalogue.  Cvriotilia  of  &««^ 
p.  164.  CaL  Bevitw,  1868.  (Colond)  Cap(w'» 
HoHee  of  Trade  Windi  and  Monumt,  1  'd. 
Uo.  1800.  Piddinglon.  on  the  Law  ofStorta. 
North  China  Herald  22ud  Janvar)  1M6. 
Pro/.  Bihnor^i  TraveU,  p-  388.  MavTl't 
t'hyneal  Geography  oj  tht  Sea  p.  287,  *!*■ 
JUr.MeidrumxKpro.  BrU.  Auoe.  M&7.  Oal- 
eiUta  XeiieiB.  See  Uoosoona.  Pulo  Aor  of 
Wswoor.  Pulo  Repon  or  Saddle  Island.  Psb 
Fissng  or  Pambeelan.  Typhoon.  Gales.  Hoif 
canes.  Winds. 

CTCLOPES  OF  GREECE,  are  snp(J- 
ed  by  Pococke  to  be  tha  Gucla-pas  from  »• 
Jumna  ot  Guckla-det-  1%is  derivatiDa  wonU 
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designate  them  as  a  putornl  race,  from  Qo, 
Sitae.  A  coff,  but  tUeir  great  irrigatiun  works 
denote  them  un  agricaltiiral  population.  A 
racs  at  soma  remote  tima  liave  occupied  Batu- 
chiatan,  nlio  r.-kij«d  great  irrigation  struRtarea 
similar  to  tliuse  iti  Ureece,  and  in  tbe  penin- 
snU  of  India  are  many  vast  irrigation  struc- 
tures. Tbe  tank  at  Cuuihum,  ttie  HousKnin- 
Saugur  tank  at  Secunderabad,  the  Uke  or 
tank  near  Bangalore,  are  each  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference.  Tlie  Mir  Alum  lake 
at  Hyderabad,  formed  during  a  fainina  to 
provide  food,  cost  £1SU,000,  lias  a  steamer 
oil  it  mid  a  great  Lake  formed  inn  f.tmine  by 
the  damming  up  of  tlie  Gnmti  rirer,  cusi 
£1.500,O0U.     SeeKelat,  i).490.  Lakes. 

CYCLOPHORUS,  Cjclostomus,  Cyclo 
topsis,  Cyclotna,  are  fieiiera  of  molluscs. 

CYCLOSTKMON  ZEYLANiCUM,  Bail- 
LOH,  Spbrogidia  ZeyUnioa.TAui,  groira  in  tht 
central  province  of  Oejlon,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet. 

CYDONIA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.    Pomen,  of  whici)  four  apecii 
are   known,    C.    Japuiiica,    C.    Sineiiaiu,    ( 
tomentosa    and    C.     vulgaris,   C.    Japonic 
Peri.,  tlie  Japan  quince  tree,  bas  large  crimson 
flowers,    C.  Sinens'a,  Thouin  ,  is  the  Chinese 
quince,    C.    tomentoaa,    8oxb.,    the    woolly 
quiiicei   is   cultivated    in    some   gurdeiis    of 
Ajmir,  where  it  ia  known   an  the  "  Valniu 
Bihi,"  or  foreign  qiiiuoe  ;  it  is  thesnme  as  G. 
vulgaris. — 6en.  Med.  Top.  p.  195.  VoigU 

CYDONIA  VULOARIS.  Pbr», 
Fyru*  cjctnaia  Lian,  \  Vjtim  tomenlosa    Boxb. 

Hiibiuu  Orjul  A.(>.     Bihi  Hmo.  Fibs. 

Commoa  quince  trae  Eho.  {  SuUrjal  MaLav 

;(v&tvia  GkkBK.  | 

Thia  amal),  crooked,  and  much  branched 
tree,  grows  in  the  south  I'f  Europe,  in  Fervia, 
iu  great  abundance  at  Nuggur,  in  the  N,  W. 
Hiualaya  and  in  Hindustan,  and  is  cultivated 
fromKabul  to  Kashmir.  Flowers  few,  of  n  white 
or  rose  colour.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  a  yellow  culour, 
downy  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  odour. 
The  seeds,  called  Bihi-dane,  are  in  great  use 
medicinally,  being  brought  into  India  from 
Persia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Kiiehmir.am 
liighly  valued  DS  a  demulcent  tunic.  It  coni 
some  astringent  matter.  It  is  now  nude  ii 
preserve  or  used  for  flavouring  the  prese 
of  other  fruits.  There  is  a  "  tursh"  or  bitter, 
and  a  "shirin"  or  sweet  quince. — Dr.  Roijlr. 
(ySKaughnmy,  p.  330.  Roxli.  ii.  Yoigt.p.  191, 
Dr.  J.  L.  ^ttviart  Panj.  Planlt.  CUghorn 
I'utijab  Rfport.  KtUtii  and  KanrfTa.   p.  Bl- 

CYQNUS,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  sub- 
family Anserine,  Family  PelicanidiD,  Tribe 
Toti-palmatia,  and  order  Natatores  or  awini- 
mers ;  in  (heir  classified  iroeition, 
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I,  G-  atrats,  anil  G, 

Die.  ii.  Oeue,  Admi  3  op.  Bemicia  I  e|>. 

Div-  iii.  Pfre\ing  Qiett,  Dnqdrocygna  2  »p.  Sard- 

diornis  a  gp.    y«tt*piia  1  sp. 
Div  iv.    Bhitidraku,  Caaarm  rutila,  Tadoraa  vul- 

Cj/ffxiis  mitsiem,  is  the  Cggrnit  ferun,  or 
Huoper  Swan,  and  ia  found  in  N.  Europe,  Asiii, 
and  N.  Africa.  It  ia  migratory,  ami  one 
specimen  waa  ubtiiined  in  the  valley  of  Nepi>l. 

Of  Anter,  the  goose,  the  bans  of  India, 
the  species  A.  cygnoides,  A.  oiuereus,  and 
A.  bracliyrynchns  are  known  in  India  and 
the  Punjab.  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  that  A, 
Indica  occurs  at  Siligori, 

..^nter  tygnoieiu  is  domesticated  in  China. 

Anier  ciiitreitt  (Anter  ftrus  ;  '  Grey -lag 
goose.')  Europe  and  Asia  :  common  in  India- 
The  domestic  goose  of  India  ia  a  hybrid  be- 
tween A-  cygnoides  and  A.  cinereus- 

Anter  bracAffrs/nehu*.  ('  Pink-footed  goose.') 
Euri)pe,  N.  Asia,  Punjab  (rare)  ) 

Btrniela  rufj^ollit  [Ancer  ruficollu  ;  '  Red-  . 
breasted  goose.')  K.  Asia,  chiefly  ;  rare  in 
N,  Indiii. — Darwin.  Bitneen.  Surton'i  SinJ, 
Vol.  ir,  p.  137.  flooker,  Him.  Joiim.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  399.  Oatal.  Col.  Mvtiitm.  See  Cygni- 
iia.  Pelicaiius  platifrons ;  Birds;  Goose; 
Hans;Hensa;  Henza;  Xatatores. 

CYLLENE,  Cylindm,  Cylindrella,  are 
genera  of  molluscs.  See  Molluscs. 

CYMBIDIUII,  a  genua  ot  orchidaceons 
plants  beloii^iuf;  to  the  orchiaceie,  all  of  tliem 
with  beautiful  flowers. 

C.  alnlum,  Raxb.  of  SundctbuDi  anJ  Chittogoog', 
bw  pola  inlpbur  flnwen. 

V.   altrifolimn.  Bull.;  the  Paras.  Hisn. 
Epideaiinn  aloifolium  L.,  Aeridea  boruiii,  Sim. 
Vlawen  large,  dull,  purple,  white  edged ,  on  noit 
oCth* hills  olludio-    Thi*  isabeantiful plant  wben 
in  flower,  and  blonoma  in  April. 

C.  apAyVBnt.  £»),  tha  Limodomm  aphjllnm, 
Roxb.  wiUk  yellow  flowers,  growi  oa  tbe  Coromaiidal 

O.  gigantmm.  tFa(I,tbe  Limodarum  longifoliuni, 
Buch.  grows  on  tbe  Kbouja  and  Nepal  bill*. 

O.  jieadalum,  Hwi.,  tha  C,  cnusifollum.  Wall, 
and  the  Epidendrum  pendnlum  Roib.,  grows  in  ihe 
KhvifB  hilla  and  in  the  peninguLi  of  India. 

G-  Iriile,  WitOle,  grows  from  Nepsl  and  Ctjlon 
to  Japan  aud  If.  Caledonia,  ban  Bmall  pale  grern 
flowers.  Tt  ia  tbe  Epidendinm  teres  «t  Thunb.  E, 
tristp.  Font,  and  I,iDsi!i  terttifolia,  GnudUkattd. 

C.  Innafoliun,  Hvolctr,  growi  in  Nfpaul,  anil 
C.  Gibtonii,  WaU,  C.  iDCouipicunm  Wali,  C 
Ktatterii  WaU.,  and  C.  ttiiatam,  Wall,  grow  im  the 
Khasaya  Hills.  Wight  also  gives  0.  erectun),  C.  teniii- 
folium  aiid  C,  tMseloide*. 

CYMBIBHYNCHU3  MACRORHYKCUS, 
called  by  tha  Malays  tbe  "Rain  Bird,"  is 
the  mostbesutiful  oftha  Malacca  birds,  and  is 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  blu«-billed  gaper. 
—  WallMt.  J.  28. 
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CYNARA  SOOLTMUS. 


CYNODON  DACTTLOK. 


CYMBOPOGON  SCH^NANTHUS.  1  CYNARA  CARDUNCULUS,  the  c«- 
Spr.  ayn.  of  Andropogon  scliieniiiitlins,  Linn.  \  doon,  is  aimilnr  to_  the  gwden  BriidwA*, 
Cymbopogo"  Iwaranchusa  io  tiie  khi 


li  of  the  I  but   grows  much    higher,  though  cultiiklcd 


Pail  jab,  , 

CYNANCHUM.  PopuluH  Eaphratioa,  a 
Cynanchum.  Chlnria  barbatm,  and  Cypenia 
flriBtata8,aUascend  to  11,000  feet  in  Ladalc, 
are  reniarkaVile  inatanCM,  as  is  Peganum 
batmala,  which  attains  9000  feet.— i/.  et  T. 
CYNANCHUM  ARGEL.  In  amall  doaea, 
the  leavea  are  purgative,  and  they  are  much 
uaed  in  Egypt  for  adulterating  seima.  The  In- 
dian urTiiinevelly  aenna,  ia  not  liable  to  this 
adulteration,  to  which  mauy  practitioners  at- 
triliute  the  severe  giiping  which  senna  often 
occaaiona. — 0'  Shaughnaty,  p.  450. 

CYNANCHUM  CORDIFOLIUM.  Rbtz. 
ayii.  of  Dsemia  eitensa,  R.  Sivtott. 
CYNANCHUM  EXTENSUM.  Jacq. 
Ihemi»  exteom,  S.  Bromt. 
Utrum  DDK.  I  Va;lie  parU  Tam. 

Vughapila  Sans.  |  Zutup«ku  Tbl. 

The  leaves  of  this  herbaceouB  plant  have  a 
disagreeable,  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste  and 
amell.  The  juica  of  the  leavea  is  supposed  to 
possess  an  emetic,  as  well  ss  purgative  qua- 
lity, and  is  said  to  be  particularly  uaefiil  in 
cases  oC  jaundice  ;  it  is  generally  administered 
ill  cow's  milk. — Aim.  Mat.  Med,  p.  122. 

CYNANCHUM  IPECACUANHA.  Will- 
DK    ayn,  of  Tyjophora  asthmatioa,  IT,  avd  A. 
CYNANCHUM    MONSPELIACUM    is 
said  to  beused  to  adulterate  Bcnmmony. 

CYNANCHUM  OVALIFOLIUM  of  Pe- 
lUrig,  yields  abundance  of  very  fiutf caoutchouc. 
— 0'Shauqlmtuii,'page  51. 

CYNANCHUM  PAUCIFLORUM.  B.  Br. 
Periploca  tanicatft  A«li.  |  Aaclepiaii  tunieita    Roxb. 

Cbagul  pntM.  Bino. 
A  ;>lant  of  the  peninsuU  and  of  Bengal. 

CYNANCHUM  TINJERI2.  Herb.  Ham. 
ayn,  of  Marsdenia  tinctoria,  R.  Brovm. 
CYNANCHUM  VIMINALE,  Lin. 

KodiciiUi  Tam. 
The  young  shoots  nnd  tender  atalks  of  this 
creeper  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Kalli  (orKodi- 
calli,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called)  which  are  the 
Tamil  names  of  the  milk  hedge.— Ji'irii'ej). 
254. 

CYNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  See 
Cynanchum  ipecacuanha. 

CYNANCHUM  VOMITORIUM.  Sims, 
syn  of  Tylophora  asthmatics,   W.  and  A. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.  Linn. 
Kitshul  Arib.  1  Ardohoke  Eno 

Kliarchiof  ,•        Garden  Artichoke     „ 

Kbaittjuf  EcTFT.  1  KaDJir  Hind,  Prs. 

This  plant  has  very  large  flowers,  of »  violet 


Bimilariy  to  the  artichoke  ;  indeed,  plum 
of  the  latter,  which  grow  to  a  large  tiu 
be  used  as  CHrdiHins  ;  in  oidtt  to 
prepare  this  vegetable,  the  leaves  of  the  ti- 
tichoke  aliould  be  cut  down,  not  deitic^ 
the  heart,  at  the  commencement  of  the  niu; 
after  the  young  leaves  grow  to  the  Ungthii 
two  feet,  they  should  be  tied  together  ia  a  bmi- 
die,  and  earthud  up  like  celery,  atleutm 
foot  of  earth  should  be  raised  round  the  pUnt 
They  will  be  fit   for  use    in   three  weeb«t 

nth,  raised  from  seed.     The  planti,  wbai 

id  size,  require  to  be  planted  2or3ial 
apart  in  good  soil.  The  tender  stalkt  al 
ben  hiauched,  are  used  for  soDjnul 
salads. — RiddtU.  Jaffre;/. 

CYNQHALESE,    the  people  of  Ce^* 
10  their  language. 

CYNIPS     QALLiE-TINCTORlA.   Si 
Galla. 

CYNOCEPHALUS.  Gov.  A  genusoip 
druminous  mnmmals,  known  na  bilM  , 
The  generic  name  Cynocephalus,  meaai 
the  Greek,  "dog-headed."  The  moat* 
ed  and  promiuent  of  the  characten  * 
more  immediately  distinguish  the  tsbtf  i 
from  the  other  Simiadse,  consist  in  tli«p> 
prolongation  of  the  fnce  and  jaws,  audii^  | 
truncated  form  of  the  muzzle,  irhicL  gin  ^  ! 
whole  head  a  close  resemblance  to  thitdi 
large  dog.  In  their  native  niomitML 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons  i»l«i» 
and  bulbous  routs  ;  bub  in  the  veilf 
of  human  habitations,  they  make  ineani* 
into  the  cultivated  flelda  and  garden,* 
destroy  n  still  greater  quantity  of  giw*' 
fruita  than  they  carry  ftwaj  wilkil* 
C.  Hamadryas,  Linn,  the  ■'  Derrias"  U  !>• 
in  Africa  and  in  the  mountains  of  Anb^ 
Itme.-vsures  upwards  of  4  feet  whenibi^ 
erect. — Bvt}.  Cyc.  See  Mammalia. 

CYNOCTONUM  PAUCIFLORUM,  ^ 

OAISKB. 

Cynuicliaiii  (uuciflonim,  R.  Bt.  ;  W.lu* 
C.  peduncuUtnm,  Thunb.  Ksag^Kooatbalt  to*- 
Very  common  in  the  central  proviw' 
Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  eat  the  young  W 
of  this,  and  of  many  other  plants  of  thiii 
tural  family,  in  their  curries.  t)r.  Wight  i 
Icones,  gives  C.  album  end  C.  csllialA' 
Tkw.  Enum.  PL  Ztyl.  p.  195. 

CYNODON  DACTYLON,  Pkbb. 

Puiicumdactyloii     Linn  1  Agrostti  licMiia.  W 

Hoxb.  I  J 

DurbLs        Baxo.  Himd.  I  Ehabal  I 

Doob ;  Doobh        „_         \  Dnrv*     _  j 


blue  colov 
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Ena. 

Hind.  I  TalU  Gariki 
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CtPERACEJE. 

The  Cyuodoii  dactyloii,  or  HuiryaUee  grnsa 
of  India,  ia  considered  tlie  beat  for  cattle.  The 
mot  creeps  through  tlie  looae  soil  ton  con- 
aiderabls  extent,  and  hns  strong  fibrea  at  Ibe 
nodes.  The  stem  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in 
height  Floretaare  all  on  one  side  of  the  apike- 
Btalk,  awnleas,  pnrpliab,  and  ranged  in  tno  close 
B{temate  rows.  All  the  stems  which  lie  near 
the  ground  take  root,  and  by  this  meana, 
thongh  an  annual  plant,  it  inoreaaes  and 
spreada  Tery  wide.  It  yields  abundance  of 
seed,  of  which  aninll  birds  are  very  fond.  It 
is  good  to  allow  the  seed  to  ripen  before  the 
hay  is  cut,  as  it  then  propagates  itself  by 
seed,  in  addition  to  the  runnern.  Tbis 
grass  is  found  in  Qreat  Britain,  but 
its  produce  and  nutritive  properties  are 
there  comparatively  insignificant,  while  in 
India  it  constitutes  tliree-Fourths  of  the 
pasture.  Sir  W.  Jones  observeM  (As.  Kes. 
vol.  4.  p.  243)  that  it  ia  the  sweetest 
and  most  nutritious  pasture  for  cattle  ; 
and  its  usefulness,  added  to  its  beauty, 
induced  the  hindoos,  in  their  earliest  ngea,  to 
personify  it  na  the  mansion  of  a  benevolent 
tiympb,  the  A't'harraua  Veda  thus  celebrates 
it :  "  my  Durva,  which  rose  from  the  water  of 
life,  which  has  a  linndred  roots  and  a  hundred 
stems,  e^cs  a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and  pro- 
long my  existence  on  enrth  a  hundred  years." 
It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indian  grass- 
es and  ia  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffueed, 
fioasesaing  much  nouriabing  property  in  its 
ong  stems,  no  leu  than  in  its  leavea. 
It  endures  the  greatest  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, as  it  a  roots  penetrate  far  be- 
low the  surface,  and  although,  during  the  dry 
monsoon,  giving  no  sign  of  life,  it  p>its  forth 
its  lender  leftves  on  the  drat  approach  of  the 
raios.  It  grows  throughout  the  year,  and 
lawns  and  pastures  of  moderate  extent  are 
XQode  by  planting  pieces  of  the  creeping  stems. 
It  is  also  mach  used  for  forming  a  covering  for 
the  banks  of  rivers,  ramparts  and  esplanades; 
the  young  and  tender  leiivea  are  used  in 
cbatuies,  and  are  considered  very  pteosant ; 
the  i-oots  make  a  cooling  drink.  It  is,alHO,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  grasses  on  the  Tenaaierim 
coast,  but  it  is  much  lesa  conspicuous  than 
many  others. — Mtuon.  Cleghorn.  Jaffrey, 

CYWOSURUS  COBACANUS.  Linh. 
syn.  of  Eleusine  coracana.  It  is  the  korakan 
of  the  Tamuls,  and  the  Bagi  of  the  Dekban, 
and  is  made  into  dark  brown  cakes.  See 
Graminaoen. 

CYORNIS  BANYUMAS.  HoRaFiaLD,  is 
a  well  known  Javanese  bird,  only  twice  pro- 
cured in  India,—  viz.  by  Mr.  Jerdon  in  the 
iNilgiris,  and  near  Calcutta. — Jour.  Ben,  Ai. 
Soe.  No.  5.  1866.  Cai  Rev.  See  Birds, 
CYPEKACEJE.  The  Sedge  tribe,  a  natural 
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CYNOPTBRUS. 

order  of  plants,  species  of  vhich  are  found 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  in 
marshes,  ditches,  and  running  streams,  in 
meadows,  ou  heatbs,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
the  seashore,  r.nd  on  mountain  summits, 
wherever  pLnnogamorous  plants  can  exist 
In  GriffitU'a  herbarium  are  3*5  species 
of  fiidiaii  C'yperaeea,  collectedfrom  the  Him- 
alaya to  Meri^ui.  The  most  useful  of  them  are 
species  of  Cyperus,  Enphorinm  and  Papyrus. 
Anoaponim  moriocephalum,  A'eea,  one  of  the 
CyperaceiD,  is  Roxburgh's  Cyparua  monocepha- 
lus,  and  the  Qothoobiof  Bengal. — Voi{/1- 

GYNOQLOSSUM,  a  genua  of  the'  Bora- 
giuete,  natives  of  Karope,  pretty  little  annuals, 

■were  mostly  blue,  purple,  white  and  purple, 

ow  in  any  common  soi\.~!liddeU. 

CYNOMETRA.       The-meiu-ga,     Burh. 

a   small    tree   of   Martaban,    and   makes 

good  small  posts,  <tc.,  but  is  chiefly   used  for 

fuel.     It  is  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces, 

but  grows  in  the  upper  when  planted,    ^vhtch 

sometimes  done  for  fuel, — Halcoltn'i  TravtU 

.South  KaiternAtia.  Vol.  I.  p.  191. 

CYNO.METRA  CAULIFJLOKA.  Wall. 
syn.  of  Cynonietra  raraiflora,  Linn. 

CYNOMETRA  RAMIFLORA,  Linh. 

Cynometra  cauliBora,  Walt. 

Branch  flowered  eynome-  I  Iripa.  Malkal. 

tra.  Esq.  {  Qalmendora  GasD.SincH. 

A  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  in 
Malabar,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and 
in  the  western,  eastern  and  southern  provin- 
ces of  Ceylon,  at  Batticaloa  and  Triucomalee. 
A  cubiofoot  weighs  j;61ba.,anditisBaidtolast 
from  lo  to  60  years.  It  is  used  for  bridges  and 
buildings,  and  ia  the  best  suited  of  the  Ceylon 
woods  for  under-ground  purposes.  Its  roota, 
leaves,  and  an  oil  from  the  seeds  are  used  me- 
dicinally.—*r.  Mendit,  Uttful  Planli,  Voigt, 
ThwaiUi.  ii.97. 

CYNOMORIUM.  Dr.  Wallich  says  there 
ia  a  species  of  this  fungus-like  genua,  which 
is  pnriuitical  on  the  roots  of  trees  iu  tbe  Te- 
nasseiim  provinces,  and  valuable  as   a  stypic. 

CYNO'PITECUS    NIQRESCBNS,      the 
black  baboon  monkey  of  Celebes. 
CYNOPTBRUS,  a  genus  of  bats    which 

may  be  thus  shown  :  — 
Sub- order — Cbairoptara.    Bita. 

FaiD.  — Pteropopidn,  frugivoroul  bntl. 
S  Geu. — Fteropua,  i  ip. 
Cjnopterua,  3  ap. 
Kbicrogloaiui,  1  >p. 


Njeli 


be.    Van 


Fan).— Vompyridte.    Vampjre  bate. 
').-Fam — Megadermatinn. 
Qea. — Menderm*,  i  ap. 
>.-Fa  m. — RhiDolophiiue. 
'  Oea — Bhinatophni,  ]1  «p. 
„         Cffilopa,  1  ip. 
„  Bhinopona,  1  ap. 
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CTFEBUa  EBODLEHTDS. 

F»m.  — Noctl  lionidae. 
Sub.  ■  F»io .— TaplHiEOiuati. 

1  0«n.— Tnphuzaiia,  3  ip. 
Sub .— Fani — Nnetil  iou  ina;. 

1  a«ii.  — Njctiuonua,  1  sp. 
F»ni. — Veapei-tilionjdiB. 
S  u  b.  'Fam. — Soutoph  il  i  pn 

3  Gen.— Scolopfiilns,  9  ip. 

,1  Nycliorjiif,  8  ap. 

Sub.F«m.  —  Va»pBrU;iijiiiii». 
8  G«D. — LtuiaiuB,  1  >p. 
SItinna,  2  ap, 
„  Keriroulii,  4  ap, 

„  VMpniilio,  5  «p. 

,;  Myoti*!  a  Bp. 

„  Plaaatua,  3  ap. 

„  BarbastelluB,  3  ap. 

,,  Njctopiliu,  1  *p. 

CTPER  GEASS  OIL.  Oil  of  Cyperui 
Mculeiit*. 

CYPEKUS,  or  the  sedge  genus,  of  nliicli 
about  33  Bpaciea  of  tliis  genus  of  the  Cypcraceto 
are  knonn  in  the  ilL  Indies.  C.  iiiundatua  is  vn- 
luahle  as  a  binding  plant  for  tha  aided  of  livera 
oud  tanks,  C.  bulboaaa,  Roxb,  has  a  small  nut- 
like root,  witii  three  blunt  excvescetices  on  the 
surface,  and  Or.  Mason  meutiona  the  root  of 
a  apeciea  of  sedge  fouud  among  the  vegetables, 
which  tastes  like  filberts. — Dr.  ifaton. 

CYPEUUS  BULBOSCS.  Vaal. 
Cjporul  jsmenicuB  fiiM4-  I  C; penis cipitatiM     Bttt. 

„    gsminatus  AntlU.  I 
SbUsndi  Tau.     Purigaildi  Tel. 

ShiUudl  ari*i  ,,     |  PuridimpA  ,, 

This  plant  grows  on  the  Coromsndel  coast 
near  the  sea,  itB^roota  are  used  aa  flour  in  times 
of  scarcity.  They  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled. 
This  was  first  brought  to  the  uotice  of  Euro- 
peans by  the  late  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who, 
iu  an  excursion  be  made  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  peniosiila  of  India,  discovered 
that  the  Sheelandie  arisee,  from  growing 
in  sandy  situatiuna  by  the  sea  side,  and  requir- 
ing  but  little  nater,  was  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  during  a  famine  and  when  other 
grains  are  scarce.  It  is  nutritions,  pleasaat 
to  the  taste,  and  makes  a  pudding  somewhat 
resembliDg  tbatmade  of  sago.  Dr.  Anderson, 
with  that  kindness  and  bcneTolence  which 
BTer  diatiaguished  him,  disseminated  the 
boua  roots  of  this  curious  plant  whereve 
thought  froiu  their  particular  qualities  they 
could  be  tMueficial. — Aiadie,  p.  2S0.  Ust/al 
Plant*,  Boxh.  O'Shattghneuf,  p.  638. 

CYPERUS  BACHA.  HAH.syn.ofCyperus 
inuiidntua,  Lindl, 

CYPERUa  CAPITATUS.  Rbtz.  syn.  of 
CyptruB  bulbosus,  ^ahi. 

CYPEBUa  ESCULENTUa,  the  esculent 
cyperus.     The  toasted  roots  hare  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  yield  a  prepa- 
ration resembling  oboi»lat«.    ITie  culti7ation 
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CYPERU3  PEKTBNMla. 

of  the  plaiit  deserves  atteotion  for  its  coui' 
derable    alimentary  valua.~0'Skaw)^.6ii. 

OYPERUS  HEXA5TACH¥Ua,  Roni. 

tr.  a.  OammaDu.  |   Cor,  ^,  Pulilu. 

IT.  a.  Rotandiu-AiMri.  ] 

Tn. 


Bab                        AaiB. 

Caudal*,  Qosiln 

Hootbu        Biao.  HiKD. 

Bliidta  tania  odtU 

Mooslata ;  Muth,..  DDK. 

MuaUkimu 

Kora                  K*i.F*L. 

PaHnnliDiu 

Bh»di«tfluattSi»H.TBi.. 

8>kh>-liingi 

KaUndurK            Sihoh. 

Tunp  muate 

Kara                         Tau. 

FuDvaa            Yn 

Kai  laruka  muiU  Tbl.  ] 

Var,  a.  C.  rotunduB,  Linn.  Roth,  growl  in 
nil  southern  Asia,  from  Arabia  to  JaTigSndN. 
Holland.  Its  tuberous  ruota  are  Bold  in  tha 
baaars,  and  used  by  perfumers  under  the  duh 
of  agarmotbee  on  account  of  their  frsgruct. 
Hogs  are  very  frnd  of  them.  Cattle  tat  llu 
grnsB.— Aoa^.  i.  197.  Y(^l.  732.  KUioU  fl. 
A  iiithrica.  Gen.  Med.  Top.  174. 0'Shavgluan 
p.  628. 

CYPERUS  INUNDATUS.    Roxb. 
Cf peiuB procarus     Raxi.  J  Cfp«riiat>aebaBtdl5* 
Fati,  Bbmd.  I  Futupnllu,  Mauh 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  the  lowM 
nf  the  Hoogly  near  Calcutta,  and  of  rivesi 
the  south  of  India,  where  the  tide  rises  oraL 
It  thrives  most  luxuriantly  and  hclpi  l> 
protect  the  banks  from  the  rapidity  of  rounii; 
water.— fl<«6,  i.  201.   Poigt.12l. 

CYPERUii  JUNCIFOLIUS. 

>{agurmutha,BtHa.DiiK.  [  Kara;  kaluiEO,      TU 
Mvata,  Sjwb.  |  I'angadda,  TB- 

Its  roots  are  fibrous  with  small  belboutitrt- 
mi  ties.  It  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic  ia  ladit, 
is  prescribed  tn  decoction  in  fevtrew^*'' 
is  reckoned  a  Taluabte  remedy  who  fim* 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  droptyialb^ 
bit.— ittu.  Alat.  Med.  p.  84. 

CYPEBUS  JUNCIFOLIUS.  SmCjph" 
rotund  us. 

CYPERUS  LONQUS.  See  Osiugil 
CYPERUS  PANaOREL   Bom.  ij^  «t 
Pspyrus  pangorei,  ifeea. 

GYl'EItUS  PAPYRUS,  of  thel^tiini, 
belongs  to  this  genua,  and  is  still  aUed  bwa 
in  Syria.     It  ia  about  15  feet  high;ttwti- 
terior  tunic  of  the  sterna  cut  in  bud9,ill 
pressed,   formed  the  paper  of  aDcieat  Egffl  i 
and  Europe  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  seTcnt'i'' 
luDg,  served  for  the  same   purpose,  bntwi 
of  inferior  quality.     This  paper  is  bnl  m 
liable  to  decay,     Pliny,  for  instance,  rdtf 
that  the  book  of  lana  of  Numa  Pompilim* 
found  in  Rome  in  a  high  state  of  presemi' 
after  having  been  buried  nearly  six  ccot# 
in  the  earth. — 0' SKaaghnuts,  p.  628- 
CYPERUa  PERTKNNIS.     Roxb. 
Hagur  Moothcc,     BiMO.  j  Kol»  Tunn  Mmbi^l^ 
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CTPSELUS. 

Roots  Eiromatic.  employed  as  a  hair  perfiunv, 
— Koxb.  i.  198.  VoiQL  722. 
•  CYPEEUS  PROCEUUS.  Eoxb.    Syu.  of 
Cyperus  iuutuUtuB,  Soxb. 

CYFERUS  aOTUNDUS.  Eoxb.  Syn.  of 
C-  liexaslaoLiyus,  Roitl.  var. 

CYPERUS  STOLONIPERUS.  SeeJaU- 
mBflsi. 

CYPERUS  TECiETUM,  Roxb.  Syn.  ol 
Ptt^yruB  pangorei,  Nftt.  Used  in  India  fur 
ntat  mMng—Roylt,  p.  369. 

CYPSiElD^,  tlie  cowriM,  or  cowry  family 
of  sbells,  the  Poreellftnen  of  the  Germaaa  and 
Forcelftineii  or  Porcelain  bhells  of  the  French, 
ie  a  family  of  Mollusca,  the  ckesification  of 
vhicb  may  be  thus  aliuwu 

Fah,  ti.    Cypra;id»,  Conries. 
Qtaui  Cyjirieai  receut  ISO,  ap.  foiBil  78  ap. 
Sub-genut  C;provula. 
Lnp»uia. 

Tiirift,  rec«Rt  30  ip. 
Ckaus  Erato  ree.  6  ip.  foisil  S  *p. 

Orulum  rtc.  36  «p.  fowil  It  »p. 
Siib-genuB  Calpuroa,  re. 

Woodieard,  Rtcent  an-d  Fanil  tielU.     Sm  Conriea. 

CYPR^A  ARGUS,  occurs  at  Ceylon,  and 
a  pair  has  been  sold  for  four  guineas-  C. 
Montla  \p  uEed  in  many  parts  of  the  East  as  » 
eircniating  medium  and  for  ornamenting  the 
dress  of  several  racesi  and  the  trappinga  of 
animals.  See  Cowries- 

CTPRIOARDIA;  CYPRINA,  two  genera 
of  molluBca. 

CYPRESS.  Tir-zah,  Hkb.  An  evergreen 
forest  tree,  a  native  of  the  eouth-eastaro  parts 
of  Enrope,  particularly  of  Italy,  Uszlco, 
the  Bouthem  parts  of  N-  America.  There  are 
eaveral  species  of  this  claas  of  evergreen  trees. 
The  twisted  cypress  (Cupressus  turulosa) 
occnra  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  in  a  8I^litary 
clump  at  the  Junction  ol  the  Budhil  with  the 
Bavi,  but  is  not  found  further  to  the  west.  It 
is  found  in  the  Sutlej  valley  between  Rampur 
and  Sungnam  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  The  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  strong,  resists 
worms,  and  its  odonr  repels  insects  from 
whatever  may  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or 
cheat  made  of  it.  Its  duration  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  precise  period  to  which  the 
tree  lives  baa  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Ilie 
cedar-wood  of  Japan,  aocotding  to  Thunberg, 
ia  ft  apecies  of  cypress. — CUghom,  Punjab 
Seport,p.  63,  See  Cnpreaaua. 

CYPRESS,  CREEPING.  Eno.  Syn.  of 
Juniperua  cotnmnaia. 

CYPRESS  SHRUB.  Syn.  of  Lawsonia 
alba.  Lam. 

CTPRINUS.  Var. 
Sayl,  DDK.  I  S>;1  kaode.  Tin. 

Tambars,  Haul  | 

Aint.  Mai.  Mtd.  p.  1S6. 

CYPRUS  VINE.     Ipomea  quamoclit. 

CYFSELUS,  the  Swift  genus  o£  birds,  of 
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CYRTODACTYLUS  MACDLAEIUS. 

vhieh  there  are  several  species  in  India.  Along 
the  river^bauka,  where  high  enough,  the  small 
ludiao  Bank  Martin  (H.  Sinensis)  ocoura 
abundantly ;  there  are  two  non-migratoi; 
swifts,  tbe  common  House  Swift  (C^pselus 
affinis)  and  the  little  Palm  Swift  {C.  bala- 
aiensis)-  Tbe  great  spiny-tailed  swift  of  tlie 
Himalaya  (Acanthylie  uudipes  of  Hodgson) 
was  I'btaiued,  a  few  leasons  back,  in  England. 
Mr-  Oould  identifies  this  British -killed  bird 
with  his  Ac.  caudacuta  of  Australia,  but  it 
appears  identical  with  the  Himalayan  species ; 
upon  corapartug  Himalayan  specimens  with. 
Mr-  Gould's  plate,  uo  difference  can  be  detect- 
ed. The  great  Alpine  Swift,  (Cypselus  melba) 
ifi  common  to  the  Himalaya,  the  Nilgiria,  and 
high  mouutains  of  Ceylon,  but  the  great 
Acantbylis  uf  the  Himalaya  has  never  been 
observed  in  S.  India,  and  is  replaced  in  the 
Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  also  across  the  Bay  (4 
Bengal,  (in  Penang,  &,c.)  by  a  distinct  species, 
the  Ac.  gigantea. 

CYPSELID^.  A  family  of  birds  com- 
prising, 

Siib-fam.  Cypseltnn,  3  gen.  11  sp.  viz.  3 
Acanthylis  ;  6  Cypaelus,  2  Collocalia. 

Sv.b-fam.  Macropterigiinn,  1  geu.  3  sp. 
viz.  3  Macropteriz,  coronatus,  klecho,  comatus. 

Cypselus  npus.  'Common  Swift'  of 
Europe,  K.  Africa,  W.  Asia,  Afghanistan  ; 
migratory. 

Cypselus  melba,  C.alpinus;  the  'Alpine 
Swift.'  High  mountains  (chiefly)  of  Europe, 
Alia,  and  Africa:  tolerably  common  in  the 
Himalaya,  CeatrailDdia,Nilgiri8,  aodCeylon: 
rare  in  Britain. 

CYPRINID.^  a  family  of  Fishes  of  the 
order  Physiostomi,  the  species  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  their  Laving  the  month  small. 

The  family  is  classed  iuto  fourteen  groups 


Catoatomini,  SemiplatinK.        |  Hn>opbtha1. 

Cyprinlnn.  Xenaajpridiiia.   j  MicbtbyiruL 

Leptabarbiua.        Khodeina,  I  Homalaplsrina. 

Katbarina.  Dauioninn.  |  CobilidiDs. 

ill  which  are  110  genera  and  about  690  spe- 
cas.     Engl.  Cyc.  page  219.     S»e  Fishes. 

CYROPOLIS,  erected  by  the  opponent  of 
the  Go  tic  queen  Tomyris. 

CYRT0DACTYLU3  MACULARIUS. 
Slj/th,  apparently  afSned  to  C.  Marmo- 
rmut,  (Eunl),  of  the  Ualay  countries  ;  with 
tail    granular,   beneath,   as    in  that  species 

'  IS  on  throat  minute,  becoming  gradually 
liiger  to  the  abdomen.  The  very  young 
have  probably  the  crown  black ;  a  broad  black 
band  across  tbe  nape ;  two  others  upon  the 
body,  between  the  fore  and  biad-limbs  ;  an- 
other where  the  hind-limbs  are  articulated ; 
and  three  more  upon  the  tail,  besides  its  black 
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iij) ;  the  interepaMS  being  of  a  fine  rosy  ur- 
aeous  hue,  with  a  few  black  taberclea  iuUr. 
epersed  unoug  the  numeroua  pale  tubercles  : 
limbs  and  uuder-parta  spotless,  oa  the  for- 
mer slightly  marked.  In  a  specimen  not 
half  grown,  the  interioi  of  the  black  baoda  is 
pale*&nd  speckled  with  black,  the  marginB 
coDtiuning  black  ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the 
dark  hue  ultimately  disappears  from  the  ia- 
terior  of  the  patches.  In  a  specimen  under 
•lamination,  the  dai'k  hue  appeared  to  have 
atmoet  left  the  crown,  it«  blackish  margin 
only  remaining,  as  a  streak  from  the  nostril 
tbroagh  the  eye  and  continued  round  to  join 
its  opposite  upon  tlie  occiput  crown  and 
oheeka  mottled  with  dark  spots  more  or  less 
eonSuent;  and  the  interspace  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  nape-band  has  many  black  tutier- 
des.  Mr. Theobald  informs  that  the  speciei 
attains  more  than  six  inches,  and  when  alive 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  prevailing 
roay-carneooB  hue.  It.  probably  attains  the 
size  of  0-  pttlehdltu,  from  the  Punjab  Salt 
Bange. — Mr.  Bhjth. 

OYRTODACTYLUS  MARMOEATUS. 
See  Cyrtodactylus  macularlus. 

CYRENA  FUSCATA.    See  Veaeridte. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM  FRAQRANS.  The 
Anau  of  the  Burmese,  grows  in  Moalmein. 
Is  one  of  the  nux  vomica  tribe,  and  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  compact  and  heaviest 
woods  known.— Ca^,  Cat.  Hx.  1851. 

CYRTUS  INDICUS.  Blocb,  a  fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
dried,  and  oonstimed  by  the  natives  of  India, 
Plate  277  of  Ciivier  and  Valenciennes  repre- 
sents the  fish  much  too  red, — Cantor. 

CYRUS,  is  said  by  most  authorities  to 
have  lived  B.  C.  545,  and  to  have  conquered 
Babylon  B.  C.  504  ;  other  dates  are  given, 
bat  this  ia  the  generally  accepted  date  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  Its  capture  by  Cyrus  is 
foretold  in  Jer.  J.  1  to  35,  Dan.  viii.  and 
la.  zzi.  2-9.  Its  power  mast  have  been 
much  detested,  if  the  expressions  anticipato- 
ry of  its  after  fall  be  considered,  Isaiah 
says,  xxi.  2-9,  "  Go  up,  0  Elara  !  besiege 
0  Media  i  •  •  *  Babylon  ia  fallen,  is  fallen  :       .  ,    , 

and  all  the  zraven  images  of  her  coda  he  hath  !  ligneous  acetic  e.c\A.—Beng-  Phi 
broken  into   the    ground."      Jeremiah  says,        CYTISUS       PSEUDO-CAJAN.       Jao^ 
li.    ver.    37.    "  and    Babylon   shall    become    Ehebdk,  syn.  of  Cajanua  Indicua,    Spratg. 
heaps,    a    dwelling    place    for    dragons,  an  I     CYZICENUS.  See  Greeks  of  Asia. 
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astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant"  Babylon  fell  before  the  arms 
of  Cyras  about  B.  C.  501  Nicotris,  tbP 
queen  mother,  counselled  resistance,  and  as 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  with  walls 
350  feet  high  and  87  thick,  it  aeemed  possible 
to  withstand  the  siege.  But  nfUr  it  lasted 
two  years,  Cyrus  opened  the  bead  of  the  ca- 
nal connected  with  the  Eaphrates,  and  allow- 
ed its  waters  to  enter  the  trenches  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  the  city.  This  so 
drained  the  bed  of  the  river  where  it  entered 
the  city,  that  by  midnight  the  two  bodies  of 
soldiers  whom  he  had  posted  at  the  pointa  of 
its  entrance  and  exit  passed  in  and  opened  the 
gates  for  the  army  who  poured  in  aud  sur- 
rounded the  place,  and  within  a  few  hours  the 
city  surrendered.  Towards  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Fars  (according  to  Mr.  Morier), 
Mader-i-Sulinian  marks  the  tomb  of  Cyme, 
son  of  CambyBes. — Outdy't  Travdt.  V«l.  L  p. 
104,  Mignan's  TrateU.  ^.  168.  See  Pars: 
India  311,  313,  luacriplion  :  371  ;  Persian 
K\aiff. 

CYRUS  RIVER.  The  principal  Btre&nuof 
the  province  of  Pars  are  the  Bendamir  or 
Araxes,  which  receives  the  Kur-ab  or  Cyru, 
as  it  falls  into  lake  Bakhtegan :  and  the 
Nabon,  whose  course  iafrom  Firozabad  soDth- 
ward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  country 
are  also  the  higher  parts  of  the  two  brancbn 
of  the  Tab. 

CYST.    See  Burial:  Cairn. 

CYTHEREA,  a  genus  of  moUuacs.  See 
Mollnsca, 

CYTISUS  CAJAN,  Zinn.  C»janas  Indi- 
cua, Spr. 

Toovaiaj.      Cak-  Tah.  I  Toor-ka  Dhml  Bnm. 

Taotx.        DoK.  SCahk.     Shakhool.  FUs. 

FigaOD  Pea.  Eno.  i  Adaki.  Sm. 

Urbur.  EiKD.     Kandalao.  Tn. 

Dhal  „      I 

The  pigeon  pea  forms  one  of  the  "  dh&I"  in 
common  use  in  ludia  as  an  article  of  diet.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  plants  employed  in  the  Bengal 
Powder  works  at  Eshapore,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder  charcoal.  It  might  probft- 
bly  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pfio- 
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